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Members  of  the  11th  OAS  General  Assembly  meet  in  the  conference  room  at  Hotel  La  Toe. 


Secretary  Haig  with  St.  Lucian  Prime 
Minister  Winston  Cenac  (center)  and 
Alejandro  Orfila,  Secretary  General  of  the 
OAS  (right). 


Hotel  La  Toe  complex  in  Castries,  site  of  the  1981  OAS  General  Assembly. 
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OAS  General  Assembly 
Meets  in  St.  Lucia 


The  11th  regular  session  of  the  General  Assembly 

of  the  Organization  of  American  States  (OAS)  met  in 

Castries,  St.  Lucia,  December  2-11,  1981.  Secretary 

Haig  headed  the  U.S.  delegation  during  his  presence 

Dec.  2-lf.  Following  are  the  Secretary's  address  before 

the  OAS  on  December  If,  a  Department  announcement  of 

December  9  on  the  El  Salvador  resolution,  and  texts  of 

resolutions  adopted  by  the  Assembly  on  December  10. 


Secretary's 
Address, 
Dec.  4,  19811 


At  the  dawn  of  the  inter-American  era, 
Simon  Bolivar  wrote  that  it  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  "to  foresee  the  future 
fate  of  the  New  World,  to  set  down  its 
political  principles,  or  to  prophesy  what 
manner  of  government  it  will  adopt." 
The  history  of  the  Americas  since  his 
time  has  shown  that  liberty  was  to  be 
the  basis  of  the  New  World's  political 
principles  and  democracy  its  preferred 
manner  of  government.  The  nations  of 
this  hemisphere,  despite  their  diverse 
cultures,  drew  strength  from  their 
historic  mission  to  offer  man  the  oppor- 
tunity for  self-development  in  freedom. 

Today,  the  Americas  are  confronted 
by  new  obstacles  to  the  achievement  of 
this  mission.  Democracy  is  being  ques- 
tioned. Economic  progress  is  uncertain. 
And  the  prospects  for  peaceful  change 
are  threatened  by  a  pattern  of  violent 
intervention. 

•  If  we  have  learned  anything  this 
century,  it  is  that  respect  for  the  in- 
dividual, democracy,  and  the  rule  of  law 


are  essential  to  progress.  Yet  under  the 
stresses  and  strains  of  change,  voices 
are  heard  again  advocating  that  freedom 
be  sacrificed,  individual  rights  be  cur- 
tailed, and  that  government  should 
dominate  the  productive  process.  Is  the 
hemisphere  going  to  be  plagued  again  by 
totalitarian  experiments  that  destroy 
liberty  and  also  fail  to  deliver  pros- 
perity? 

•  This  region's  rich  natural 
resources,  productive  agriculture,  and 
increasingly  sophisticated  technology 
should  offer  a  bright  future.  But  the  sus- 
tained economic  growth  of  the  past  two 
decades  seems  to  have  slowed  or  halted. 
The  terms  of  trade  have  turned  sharply 
against  many  countries.  Can  we  use  this 
period  of  adjustment  to  forge  the  basis 
for  a  resumption  of  stable  growth? 

•  Experience  has  taught  us  that  the 
search  for  economic  progress,  social 
justice,  and  human  dignity  can  succeed 
only  in  the  context  of  peace  and  tran- 
quility. Precious  resources  and  energies 
necessary  for  development  cannot  be 
squandered  on  conflict.  Yet  today  we 
are  faced  by  a  trend  toward  violent 
change,  including  so-called  wars  of 
national  liberation  and  foreign  inter- 
vention. Can  we  allow  force  to  become 


the  decisive  arbiter  of  national  destiny 
without  jeopardizing  our  own  prospects 
for  peace  and  prosperity?  It  will  not  be 
easy  to  answer  these  questions.  But  if 
we  are  to  advance  at  all,  we  must  draw 
on  our  collective  strengths  to  create  an 
agenda  for  cooperation. 

This  agenda  should  focus  on  three 
objectives:  first,  to  reaffirm  and  promote 
democracy;  second,  to  create  new 
economic  opportunity;  and  third,  most 
urgently,  to  oppose  interventionism  by 
strengthening  the  principles  of  non- 
intervention and  collective  security. 

Asserting  Democratic  Values 

First,  we  must  assert  the  enduring 
value  of  democracy.  The  nations  of  this 
hemisphere  are  strongly  dedicated  to  the 
democratic  tradition.  This  tradition  is 
based  upon  the  idea  of  man  as  a  creative 
and  responsible  individual.  We  believe 
that  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual— including  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, freedom  of  religion,  and  freedom 
of  choice— is  fundamental  to  a  humane 
society. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  pluralistic 
societies  respectful  of  such  rights  have 
created  unparalleled  opportunities  in  this 
hemisphere  for  their  citizens.  The  revo- 
lutionary proposal  that  the  just  powers 
of  government  derive  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed  provides  the  best 
framework  for  human  development.  And 
democracy  alone,  among  the  world's 
political  systems,  has  proven  to  be  most 
protective  of  individual  rights.  The 
United  States  opposes  human  rights 
abuses  regardless  of  the  source.  Our 
judgment  of  events  must  be  fair,  and  we 
must  not  allow  ourselves  a  double  stand- 
ard. We  should  not  be  more  tolerant  of 
the  infractions  of  those  who  reject 
democratic  values  and  peaceful  change 
yet  more  critical  of  the  lapses  of  those 
searching  for  democracy  and  social 
justice. 

Clearly,  a  nation  cannot  be  liberated 
when  its  people  are  deprived  of  liberty. 
A  civilization  cannot  be  creative  when 
its  poets  and  philosophers  are  in  jail  or 
in  exile.  A  state  cannot  be  free  when  its 
independence  is  subordinated  to  a 


Secretary  Haig  addresses  the  OAS  General 
Assembly. 


foreign  power.  And  a  government  can- 
not be  democratic  if  it  refuses  to  submit 
to  the  test  of  a  free  election.  The  OAS, 
true  to  its  democratic  tradition,  should 
express  its  support  for  prompt,  free,  and 
open  elections  as  the  best  course  for 
ending  civil  violence  and  keeping  social 
peace.  Specifically,  we  hope  that  the 
countries  of  this  hemisphere  will  support 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador  as  it 
leads  its  people  through  the  electoral 
process  toward  a  political  solution  of  the 
conflict  there. 

The  OAS  can  also  play  a  more  active 
role  in  strengthening  democracy 
throughout  the  region.  If  requested,  this 
organization  should  be  able  to  offer  both 
technical  services  and  good  offices  for 


the  observation  of  elections.  But  we 
should  go  further.  The  nations  of  the 
Americas  have  already  established  mz 
institutions  for  economic,  social,  and 
military  cooperation.  Surely  the  time 
come  for  us  to  create  a  permanent 
forum  that  will  foster  democratic  leac 
ship  and  the  democratic  process. 
An  institute  for  the  study  of 
democracy  in  the  Americas,  under  01 
auspices,  would  provide  a  regular  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  experiences  amoi 
democratic  leaders.  By  making  the 
Secretary  General  its  director,  we  wc 
insure  a  cooperative  effort.  And  by 
naming  the  institute  in  honor  of  one 
our  greatest  democratic  leaders,  Ron 
Betancourt,  we  would  signify  our  hig 
purpose.  ( 

Creating  Economic  Opportunities 

Second,  we  can  act  together  to  crej 
new  economic  opportunity.  Econom 
growth  can  be  revived  if  opportunity 
productive  enterprise  is  encouraged. 
Cooperation  for  development  is  needi 
to  strengthen  incentives  for  private  i: 
vestment  in  new  ventures  and  to  ope 
new  markets  for  trade.  Clearly,  ine- 
qualities in  the  distribution  of  income 
cannot  be  ignored.  But  a  more  equite 
distribution  of  income  can  only  be 
achieved  in  a  climate  of  economic 
growth. 

In  this  spirit,  President  Reagan  < 
mitted  the  United  States  at  Cancun 
the  search  for  progress  through  cooj 
tion.  He  urged  that  we  direct  our  atl 
tion  to  practical  issues:  how  to  devel 
energy  and  food  resources;  how  to  n 
productivity  through  better  educatio: 
i  health,  and  nutrition;  how  to  improv 
the  climate  for  investment  and  trade 
We  have  already  begun  to  coope 
together  on  a  program  for  the  econo 
development  of  the  Caribbean  Basin. 
This  program  reflects  the  spirit  of 
Cancun.  It  is  based  on  a  clear  under- 
standing that  the  serious  economic 
decline  of  many  countries  in  the  Car 
bean  and  Central  America  can  be  re- 
versed only  by  bold  action.  For  our  j 
President  Reagan  is  preparing  a 
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iprehensive  economic  package  for  the 
ons  of  the  Caribbean  Basin.  The 
kage  includes: 

•  New  legislative  authority  to  offer 
countries  in  the  Caribbean  Basin 

or  trading  opportunities — including 
sible  one-way  free  trade  arrange- 
its — in  the  U.S.  market.  We  have 
er  offered  such  a  preference  before 
.ny  region; 

•  Specific  investment  incentives  and 
sr  measures  to  spur  private  invest- 

lt  in  private  ventures;  and 

•  An  increase  in  U.S.  financial 
stance  to  deal  with  acute  liquidity 
es  and  to  help  countries  achieve 
•e  flexible,  diversified  economies. 

The  three  parts  of  this  plan — trade, 
jstment,  and  assistance — form  an 
:grated  program.  The  preferential 
le  treatment  will  provide  wider  ac- 
3  to  large  markets,  encouraging  new 
ductive  investment  and  structural 
istments  in  national  economies.  In- 
tment  incentives  will  stimulate 
ital  formation.  And  assistance  will 
e  the  liquidity  crisis  enabling  coun- 
s  to  restore  their  credit  standing  in 
•Id  capital  markets  and  to  restructure 
ir  economies. 

We  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the 
ted  States  will  see  the  wisdom  of 
h  an  integrated  approach  and  ap- 
ve  these  initiatives.  And  we  hope 
t  other  countries  working  with  us  to 
viate  the  plight  of  our  Caribbean 
jhbors  will  also  offer  meaningful  pro- 
als. 

The  Caribbean  Basin  effort  is  only 
1  aspect  of  a  cooperative  strategy  to 
"ease  economic  opportunities. 

•  The  existing  world  trading  system 
serve  our  interests  more  effectively. 

President  Reagan  said  at  Cancun,  we 
e  yet  to  unleash  the  full  potential  for 
wth  in  a  world  of  open  markets.  We 
I  make  a  strong  effort  in  the  GATT 
neral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
ide]  negotiations  next  year  to  reduce 
riers  restricting  trade  opportunities. 

•  As  Secretary  General  Orfila  has 
posed,  we  should  consult  among  OAS 
mbers  on  the  multilateral  trading 
tern  in  preparation  for  the  November 


1982  GATT  meetings.  The  most  useful 
way  to  conduct  such  a  consultation 
might  be  a  conference  of  our  trade 
ministers. 

•  Another  of  the  priority  areas  iden- 
tified at  Cancun  was  agriculture.  The 
actions  of  this  hemisphere  take  on 
special  importance  because  we  have  be- 
tween us  much  of  the  world's  capacity  to 
export  food.  We  should  explore  together 
how  to  use  our  agricultural  potential, 
perhaps  convening  for  that  purpose  a 
meeting  of  our  agricultural  ministers. 

These  issues  and  others  have  been 
proposed  for  the  agenda  of  a  special 
OAS  General  Assembly  on  cooperation 
for  development.  The  United  States  sup- 


ports such  a  general  assembly.  It  could 
address  our  objectives  over  the  next  two 
decades  for  agriculture,  energy,  trade, 
and  other  areas.  It  could  debate  how  to 
achieve  those  goals.  This  regional 
meeting,  like  those  proposed  for  trade 
and  agriculture,  is  intended  not  to 
displace  but  to  reinforce  the  inter- 
national dialogue  begun  at  Cancun. 


Strengthening  Security 

Third,  we  must  act  to  strengthen  the 
principles  of  both  nonintervention  and 
collective  security.  The  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  have  long  under- 
stood that  the  search  for  a  better  life 


U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  OAS 


J.  William  Middendorf  II  was  born  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  on  September  22,  1924.  He 
received  a  Bachelor  of  Naval  Science  degree 
from  Holy  Cross  College  (1945)  and  a  B.A. 
from  Harvard  (1947).  In  1954  he  received  an 


N.B.A.  from  New  York  University  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration. 

Ambassador  Middendorf  has  had  a  long 
career  in  investment  banking  which 
culminated  in  1962  with  the  formation  of  his 
own  partnership  which  he  left  in  1969  to 
enter  government  service.  He  recently  was 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
Financial  General  Bankshares,  Inc. 

He  served  as  Ambassador  to  the 
Netherlands  (1969-73)  and  then  as  Under 
Secretary  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
(1973-77).  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Presidential  Inaugural  Com- 
mittee. During  the  1980  presidential  cam- 
paign, he  was  coordinator  of  the  Interna- 
tional Economic  Advisory  Committee  and  the 
Naval  Advisory  Committee.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Strategic  Minerals  Task 
Force. 

He  has  been  active  in  the  Republican  Par- 
ty, serving  as  Treasurer  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  a  delegate  or  alternate 
to  three  Republican  national  conventions,  and 
Treasurer  of  the  1968  Transition  Committee. 
He  is  the  author  of  numerous  articles,  a  fre- 
quent lecturer  on  major  international  security 
and  economic  issues,  and  is  a  member  of 
several  national  and  international  organiza- 
tions concerned  with  defense,  trade,  and 
monetary  questions. 

Ambassador  Middendorf  was  sworn  in  as 
Permanent  Representative  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  on  July  1,  1981.  ■ 
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depends  not  only  on  commerce,  credit, 
and  trade  but  also  on  security.  Born 
ourselves  of  revolutions,  we  have  sought 
peaceful  change  as  a  basic  objective  of 
the  inter-American  system.  And  the 
principle  of  nonintervention  has  been 
regarded  as  fundamental  to  peace  and 
progress. 

History  has  shown,  however,  that 
the  pledge  of  nonintervention  by  itself 
cannot  prevent  conflict.  That  task  is 
beyond  the  power  of  any  single  nation. 
The  Americas  can  be  safe  only  if  we 
work  together,  through  collective  secu- 
rity, to  deal  with  threats  to  peace. 

The  Rio  treaty  reminds  us  that  this 
mutual  responsibility  is  essentially 
related  to  our  democratic  ideals.  Our 
obligation  to  resist  aggression  is  all  the 
more  important  when  an  outside  power 
seeks  to  impose  a  totalitarian  ideology 
or  when  the  purpose  of  insurgency  is  to 
destroy  any  possibility  of  freedom  and 
democracy. 

We  must  all  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
the  principle  of  nonintervention  is  being 
violated  today.  Since  1978,  Cuba,  with 
the  support  of  the  Soviet  Union,  has 
embarked  on  a  systematic  campaign  of 
increasing  interference  against  its 
neighbors.  It  no  longer  makes  any 
pretense  of  respecting  the  sovereignty 
of  other  countries.  Instead,  Havana  calls 
the  leaders  of  violent  opposition  groups 
together,  forges  unity  pacts  among 
them,  trains  their  men,  provides  their 
arms,  and  sends  them  back  to  mount  a 
violent  challenge  to  legitimate  govern- 
ments. Terror  for  the  innocent  has  been 
the  result.  We  are  witnessing  this  pat- 
tern in  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and 
now  in  Colombia.  All  around  the 
hemisphere,  democratic  governments 
have  had  to  downgrade  or  break  rela- 
tions with  Cuba. 

There  is  also  cause  for  worry  in 
Nicaragua  today.  Despite  commitments 
made  to  the  OAS,  pluralism  is  in  danger 
of  repression.  The  possibility  of 
economic  progress  for  the  Nicaraguan 
people  is  being  undermined  by  militariza- 
tion. 

The  Sandinista  regime  already  sup- 
ports an  army  three  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  government  it  replaced.  Now 
it  is  working  to  establish  the  largest 
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ideal  of  unity  among  nations  of  the 
tern  Hemisphere  found  its  first  expres- 
in  the  Treaty  of  Perpetual  Union, 
rue,  and  Confederation  signed  in  1826.  In 
),  20  Latin  American  nations  and  the 
;ed  States  held  the  first  International 
ference  of  American  States  at  which  they 
ided  the  International  Union  of  American 
,es.  The  union  was  served  by  a  Commer- 
Bureau  in  Washington,  D.C.,  which  col- 
jd  information  on  commerce  and  trade 
ul  to  the  member  states.  The  Commercial 
eau  grew  in  importance,  and  in  1910  it 
tme  the  Pan  American  Union.  In  1948  at 
Ninth  International  Conference  of 
srican  States,  the  republics  of  the 
dsphere  adopted  a  charter  and  renamed 
r  association  the  Organization  of 
erican  States  (OAS). 

pose 

ichieve  an  order  of  peace  and  justice;  pro- 
e  solidarity;  strengthen  collaboration;  and 
md  the  sovereignty,  territorial  integrity, 
independence  of  member  states. 

mbers 

:re  are  28  members  of  the  OAS— Argen- 
l,  Barbados,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colom- 

Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Dominica,  Dominican 
mblic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Grenada, 
itemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Jamaica,  Mex- 

Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  St. 
:ia,  Suriname,  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
ited  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  By 
ision  of  the  eighth  Meeting  of  Consulta- 
l  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  (1962), 

present  Cuban  Government  was  excluded 
m  participation  in  the  inter-American 
tern.  However,  Cuba,  as  a  national  entity, 
till  considered  a  member  state. 


presentation 

ch  member  appoints  representatives  to  the 
icialized  bodies  of  the  OAS  and  an  am- 
isador  to  the  Permanent  Council  located  in 
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OAS  main  building,  Washington,  D.C. 


Washington,  D.C,  the  headquarters  of  the 
OAS  and  its  General  Secretariat.  Council 
representatives  often  serve  concurrently  as 
their  country's  ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 

Juridical  Equality 

Each  nation  has  only  one  vote,  and  no  veto 
power  exists. 

Secretary  General 

Alejandro  Orfila  of  Argentina. 

Official  Languages 

English,  French,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish. 

Principal  Organs 

General  Assembly;  Meeting  of  Consultation 
of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs;  the  three 


councils— Permanent  Council,  Inter-American 
Economic  and  Social  Council  (CIES),  and 
Inter-American  Council  for  Education, 
Science,  and  Culture  (CIECC);  Inter- 
American  Juridical  Committee;  Inter- 
American  Commission  on  Human  Rights; 
General  Secretariat;  and  specialized  con- 
ferences and  organizations. 

Budget 

Approximately  $73  million  (regular  assessed 
fund  of  about  $49  million  plus  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  four  special  multinational  funds, 
1980).  The  U.S.  share  is  $47  million  (60%). 

The  OAS  is  financed  by  obligatory 
assessments  and  voluntary  contributions  by 
member  states  as  determined  by  a  scale  of 
quotas.  These  quotas  follow  a  modified  for- 
mula similar  to  the  U.N.  quota  system  based 
on  the  countries'  population  and  size  with  the 
reservation  that  no  one  state's  quota  may 
represent  more  than  66%  of  the  total.  ■ 
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force  in  Central  American  history— with 
the  assistance  of  at  least  1,500  military 
and  security  advisers  from  Cuba. 
Nicaragua's  arsenal  already  includes 
tanks  and  other  heavy  offensive 
weapons  never  deployed  before  in  Cen- 
tral America.  Pilots  are  being  trained 
and  facilities  readied  for  modern  jet 
fighters.  Meanwhile,  the  principle  of 
nonintervention  is  being  violated  as 
arms,  ammunition,  and  other  military 
supplies  flow  from  Nicaragua  to  the 
Salvadoran  insurgents.  The  people  of 
Nicaragua  must  be  wondering  about  the 
purpose  of  these  armaments.  How  can 
such  a  costly  military  array  advance  the 
cause  of  social  justice?  Whose  interests 
are  served  by  support  of  insurrection  in 
El  Salvador?  The  other  nations  of  Cen- 
tral America  must  also  be  asking  about 
the  meaning  of  these  militant  activities. 
They  fear— and  we  must  all  fear— that 
the  future  may  hold  a  costly  arms  race 
at  the  expense  of  economic  development 
and  social  progress.  They  fear— and  we 
must  all  fear— that  the  militarization  of 
Nicaraguans  is  but  a  prelude  to  a  wid- 
ening war  on  Central  America.  The 
tragedy  of  an  uncontrolled  arms  race 
and  war  itself  must  be  prevented.  Is 
there  nothing  that  we  can  do  together  to 
allay  insecurity? 

For  our  part,  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  join  others  in  doing 
whatever  is  prudent  and  necessary  to 
prevent  any  country  in  Central  America 
from  becoming  the  platform  of  terror 
and  war  in  the  region.  The  United 
States  has  made  proposals  to  Nicaragua 
to  normalize  relations.  If  Nicaragua 
addresses  our  concerns  about  interven- 
tionism  and  militarization,  we  are 
prepared  to  address  their  concerns.  We 
do  not  close  the  door  to  the  search  for 
proper  relations. 

But,  in  addition,  should  we  not  be 
discussing  together  how  to  prevent  the 
import  of  heavy  offensive  weapons — by 
any  country  in  Central  America?  Should 
we  not  be  searching  for  ways  to  limit 
the  number  of  foreign  military  advisers 
to  reasonable  levels — in  all  countries  of 
Central  America?  The  countries  of  the 
region  should  know  that  the  United 


States  will  help  them  resist  illegal  inter- 
vention from  their  neighbors  or  from  the 
outside.  President  Reagan  has  made 
clear  that  we  have  no  plans  to  send  com- 
bat troops  to  Central  America.  But  we 
will  provide  needed  additional  economic 
and  military  assistance.  Small  countries 
must  be  able  to  call  for  help  when  help 
is  needed.  And,  to  paraphrase  Abraham 
Lincoln,  when  the  townsmen  come  to 
drive  the  wolf  away  from  the  sheep's 
throat,  the  wolf  should  not  then  cry  that 
his  liberty  is  being  violated. 

We  must  understand  that  this  threat 
to  peace  in  Central  America  is  not  con- 
fined only  to  the  victims  of  violence  and 
intervention  in  that  region.  If  we  fail  to 
act  on  behalf  of  the  principles  of  non- 
intervention and  collective  security,  then 
the  inter-American  system  will  be 
jeopardized.  Ultimately  democracy  itself 
will  be  imperiled. 

Conclusion 

The  agenda  for  cooperation  that  I  have 
discussed  today  draws  upon  the  Western 
Hemisphere's  tradition  of  democracy,  its 
record  of  social  and  economic  achieve- 
ment, and  its  devotion  to  peace.  These 
resources  are  remarkable  for  their 
strength  and  duration.  They  give  us  con- 
fidence to  overcome  the  difficult 
obstacles  that  confront  us. 

Let  us  measure  our  progress  against 
the  historic  mission  defined  by  the  OAS 
Charter:  ".  .  .  to  offer  to  man  a  land  of 
liberty,  and  a  favorable  environment  for 
the  development  of  his  personality  and 
the  realization  of  his  just  aspirations." 
This  goal  can  be  reached.  We  can  rein- 
force our  individual  efforts  by  working 
together,  and  our  example  will  give  hope 
to  others  around  the  world.  Our  inter- 
dependence can  be  a  source  of  strength, 
and  our  diversity  can  become  a  source  of 
unity. 

Bolivar  once  prophesied  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  New  World  would 
throw  off  their  passivity  in  order  to 
search  for  greatness,  a  greatness 
defined  by  justice,  liberty,  and  equality. 
We  have  come  some  distance  toward 
such  greatness  since  Bolivar's  time.  The 
mission,  indeed  the  vocation  of  our  gen- 
eration, is  to  further  advance  his  vision. 


Department 
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The  Department  was  extremely  please 
by  the  OAS  General  Assembly  resoluti 
on  El  Salvador  adopted  in  St.  Lucia. 
The  resolution  was  sponsored  by  three 
Central  American  countries — El  Salva 
dor,  Costa  Rica,  and  Honduras — whicl 
have  either  had,  or  will  soon  have  elec 
tions  of  their  own.  Passed  by  22  coun- 
tries including  Brazil,  Colombia,  Peru, 
Ecuador,  Venezuela,  and  the  rest  of  tl 
Andean  countries,  among  others,  the 
resolution  constitutes  a  hemispheric  ei 
dorsement  of  the  democratic  electoral 
process  in  El  Salvador. 

The  resolution  stated  that  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  sees  in  thi 
democratic  process  now  underway  the 
political  solution  to  the  violence  affect 
its  country.  In  brief,  the  resolution's  f 
specific  points  included  the  wish  that 
people  of  El  Salvador  attain  peace, 
social  justice,  and  democracy  within  a 
pluralist  system  permitting  them  to  e: 
ercise  their  inalienable  rights;  hope  th 
peace  and  harmony  can  be  achieved 
through  an  authentically  democratic 
political  process;  the  suggestion  that 
other  governments  might  respond  to 
Government  of  El  Salvador's  invitatio 
to  observe  the  elections,  the  repudiati 
of  violence,  terrorism,  and  any  act  coi 
travening  the  principle  of  noninterver 
tion;  and  a  reiteration  that  it  is  up  to 
Salvadoran  people  to  solve  their  inter 
affairs. 

We  see  the  overwhelming  supporl 
for  this  resolution  by  22  countries 
representing  a  wide  range  of  Latin 
American  concerns,  as  an  important  ( 
dorsement  of  the  electoral  process  no 
underway  in  El  Salvador.  We  see  this 
collective  action  as  a  clear  call  by  Lat 
America  for  the  leftist  guerrillas  in  E 
Salvador  to  renounce  violence  and  en 
the  political  process. 
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Salvador 

General  Assembly, 

ing  seen: 

The  provisions  of  Articles  3  and  16  of  the 

rter  of  the  OAS,  which  refer  to  the  prin- 

I  of  solidarity  of  the  American  States 

a  political  organization  based  on  the  real 
•rise  of  a  representative  democracy,  to 
ect  for  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  in- 
lual,  and  to  the  principle  of  free  deter- 
ition  of  the  peoples; 

Resolution  AG/RES.  510  (X-0/80),  which 
ides  that  the  democratic  system  is  the 
s  for  the  establishment  of  a  political 
sty  where  human  values  can  be  fully 
ized,  and 

ing  heard: 

The  statements  by  the  chiefs  of  delega- 
5  during  the  proceedings  of  the  General 
smbly,  and 
sidering: 

That  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  has 
■essed  its  intention  to  find,  through  the 
ocratic  process,  the  political  solution  to 
violence  affecting  its  country  and,  to  that 
it  has  scheduled  the  election  of  a  Na- 
al  Constituent  Assembly  for  March  1982; 
That  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  has 
Dunced  that  the  political  electoral  process 

II  Salvador  is  in  progress,  and 

That  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  has 
ted  other  Governments  to  observe  the 
ing  of  elections, 
lives: 

To  express  the  wish  that  the  people  of  El 
'ador  attain  peace,  social  justice,  and 
locracy  within  a  pluralist  system  that 
Dies  its  citizens  to  exercise  their  in- 
nable  rights. 

To  express  the  hope  that  all  Salvadorans 
attain  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  har- 
iv  through  an  authentically  democratic 
toral  process. 

To  suggest  to  the  Governments  that  wish 
o  so  that  they  consider  the  possibility  of 
-pting  the  invitation  extended  by  the 
ernment  of  El  Salvador  to  observe  its 
tion  proceedings. 

To  repudiate  violence  and  terrorism  and 
act  that  constitutes  a  violation  of  the 
iciple  of  non-intervention. 
To  reiterate  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
iciple  of  non-intervention,  it  is  up  to  the 
/adoran  people  alone  to  settle  their  inter- 
affairs. 


Annual  Reports  and  Special  Reports  of  the 
Inter-American  Commission  on  Human 
Rights 

The  General  Assembly, 
Having  seen, 

The  annual  report  of  the  Inter-American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  (AG/DOC. 
1364/81),  the  special  reports  of  the  Commis- 
sion (AG/DOCS.  1365/81,  1366/81,  1367/81 
and  1368/81  and  the  replies  from  the  govern- 
ments (AG/DOC.  1369/81),  and 
Considering: 

That  the  protection  and  implementation 
of  human  rights  is  one  of  the  lofty  aims  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  and  that 
their  observance  is  a  source  of  solidarity 
among  the  member  states,  as  well  as  a 
guarantee  of  respect  for  human  life  and  the 
dignity  of  man; 

That  the  principal  aim  of  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  of  Human  Rights 
(IACHR)  is  to  promote  respect  for,  and  the 
defense  of  human  rights  in  all  the  member 
states; 

That  the  democratic  structure  is  an 
essential  factor  for  the  establishment  of  a 
political  society  where  human  values  can  be 
fully  realized; 

That  the  evolution  underway  or  com- 
pleted in  some  countries  to  return  to 
representative  democracy  is  a  positive  fact; 

That  the  measures  adopted  in  certain 
countries,  which  contribute  significantly  to 
the  observance  of  the  rights  mentioned  in  the 
American  declaration  of  the  rights  and  duties 
of  man  and  in  the  American  Convention  of 
Human  Rights  (Pact  of  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica) 
are  also  a  positive  fact; 

That  although  the  Commission  reports 
that  there  has  been  relative  progress  with 
respect  to  compliance  with  human  rights,  it 
also  makes  clear  that  situations  persist  where 
restrictions  on  such  rights  have  not  be  [been] 
eliminated; 

That  it  is  necessary  to  reiterate  the  im- 
portance of  economic,  social  and  cultural 
rights  within  the  context  of  human  rights  for 
the  integral  development  of  human  beings; 
Resolves: 

1.  To  take  note  of  the  annual  report,  the 
special  reports,  of  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  and  the  recommen- 
dations and  to  express  its  appreciation  for 
the  work  performed  in  the  fild  [field]  of  pro- 
tection and  promotion  of  human  rights. 

2.  To  take  note  of  the  observations,  objec- 
tions and  comments  of  the  governments  and 
of  the  information  on  the  measures  which 
they  have  taken  on  their  own  free  initiative 
and  will  continue  to  take  to  strengthen 
human  rights  in  their  countries. 


3.  To  urge  the  governments  of  the 
member  states  that  have  not  already  done  so 
to  adopt  and  carry  into  effect  the  necessary 
measures  to  preserve  and  ensure  the  full  ef- 
fectiveness of  human  rights. 

4.  To  recommend  to  the  member  states 
that  they  continue  adopting  and  applying  ap- 
propriate legislative  measures  and  provisions 
to  preserve  and  maintain  the  full  effec- 
tiveness of  human  rights  in  accordance  with 
the  American  Declaration  of  the  Rights  and 
Duties  of  Man. 

5.  To  reaffirm  that  the  effective  protec- 
tion of  human  rights  should  also  include 
social,  economic  and  cultural  rights;  and  to 
indicate,  in  this  respect,  to  the  governments 
of  member  states,  the  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing every  possible  effort  to  participate  fully 
in  cooperation  for  hemispheric  development, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  fundamental  way  of  con- 
tributing to  the  integral  development  of  the 
human  person. 

6.  To  note  with  satisfaction  the  decision 
of  the  governments  of  the  member  states 
that  have  invited  the  Commission  to  visit 
their  respective  countries,  and  to  urge  the 
governments  of  the  states  that  have  not 
already  accepted  or  have  not  set  a  date  for 
this  visit  to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible. 

7.  To  invite  the  governments  of  the 
member  states  that  have  not  already  done  so, 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  acceding  to  or 
ratifying  the  American  Convention  on  Human 
Rights  (Pact  of  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica). 

8.  To  recommend  that,  consistent  with 
the  democratic  system  of  government,  the 
member  states  seek  to  ensure  that  the  exer- 
cise of  power  derive  from  the  legitimate  and 
free  expression  of  the  will  of  people  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  characteristics  and  cir- 
cumstances of  each  country. 

9.  To  affirm  the  need  vigorously  to  de- 
fend and  promote  human  rights,  among 
them,  the  right  to  life,  personal  security  and 
freedom,  which  will  effectively  contribute  to 
the  preservation  and  full  observance  of  such 
rights. 

10.  To  urge  all  the  governments  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  the  Commission  with  the 
necessary  cooperation  to  enable  it  to  ac- 
complish its  tasks. 


'Press  release  409. 

2Read  to  news  correspondents  by  acting 
Department  spokesman  Alan  Romberg. 

3Adopted  by  the  Assembly  at  the  eighth 
plenery  session  on  Dec.  10  by  a  vote  of  22  for 
(U.S.)  with  4  against  (Mexico,  Nicaragua, 
Grenada),  and  4  abstentions  (Panama,  St. 
Lucia,  Suriname,  and  Trinidad  and  Tobago). 

4Adopted  by  the  Assembly  at  the  eighth 
plenery  session  on  Dec.  10  by  consensus.  ■ 
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THE  PRESIDENT 


News  Conference  of 
November  10  (Excerpts) 


Q.  Your  recent  statements  on  limited 
nuclear  war,  State  Department 
memos,  interviews,  have  all  hinted  at 
possible  intervention  against  Qadhafi, 
Castro.  A  high  state  of  belligerency 
seems  to  personify  your  foreign  policy, 
and  people  say  it's  in  disarray. 

My  question  is,  were  you 
misunderstood  on  the  question  of 
nuclear  war?  Are  we  going  to  in- 
tervene in  the  Caribbean  or  anywhere 
else?  Are  we  going  to  provide  a 
military  shield  for  Egypt  if  it  goes  in- 
to Libya? 

A.  I  have  been  just  as  disturbed  as 
you  are  and  just  as  confused  by  some  of 
the  things  that  I've  been  reading  about 
our  supposed  foreign  policy. 

Let  me  say  that  that  statement  that 
started  the  whole  thing  with  regard  to 
the  possibility  of  the  spread  of  nuclear 
war,  I  can't  say  that  it  was  mis- 
understood. I  don't  think  it  was 
misunderstood  by  the  editors  who  were 
in  the  room.  I  was  having  lunch  with  a 
group  of  editors,  and  I  made  a  state- 
ment that  I've  made  a  number  of  times. 
I  won't  repeat  it  here,  but  it  was  an  ex- 
planation of  the  whole  strategic  concept. 
And  then,  evidently  hearing  it  second- 
hand, because  it  wasn't  written  by 
anyone  who  was  in  that  room,  to  my 
knowledge,  it  appeared  in  an  entirely 
different  context.  And  we  could  go  back 
and  get  the  transcript  of  what  was  ac- 
tually said,  and  I  would  stand  by  that. 

We  have  no  plans  for  putting 
Americans  in  combat  any  place  in  the 
world.  And  our  goal  is  peace;  it  has 
always  been.  And  at  the  end  of  this 
month,  we  will  go  into  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  what  I  hope  will  be 
reduction  of  the  theater  nuclear 
weapons  in  Europe  to  the  lowest  point 
possible. 

Q.  Are  you  repudiating  those 
memos  that  have  been  publicized  in 
connection  with  Libya  and  the  Carib- 
bean? 

A.  We  are  interested,  of  course,  in 
the  Caribbean.  This  is  why  we've  been 
helping  El  Salvador,  because  we  believe 
that  revolution  has  been  exported  to 
that  area  and  with  design.  Again,  as  I 
say,  our  economic  help  to  El  Salvador  is 


three  times  the  military  assistance  we're 
giving.  And  that  military  assistance  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  combat  forces  of 
ours,  nor  do  we  have  any  plans  to  make 
it  that  way. 

But,  yes,  we  continue  our  interest  in 
preserving  the  Americas  from  this  kind 
of  exported  revolution,  this  expansionist 
policy  that  is  coming  by  way  of,  I  think, 
the  Soviets  and  the  Cubans. 


Q.  You  mentioned  El  Salvador 
and  the  importance  that  El  Salvador 
has  to  the  United  States  and  this 
region.  Yet,  the  El  Salvador  Govern- 
ment is  rapidly  losing  ground,  and 
guerrillas  already  control  almost  one- 
fourth  of  the  land  there.  How  far  will 
the  United  States  go  to  keep  the 
Durate  government  in  power? 

A.  Let  me  say  that  there's  some 
disagreement — a  great  deal  of 
disagreement — about  who  is  mostly  in 
power  or  what  the  guerrillas  might  con- 
trol. We  have  been  urging,  and  hopefully 
cooperating  with,  a  solution  that  would 
lead  to  an  election  and  settle  this  dispute 
by  peaceful  means.  It  is  true  the  guer- 
rillas have  switched  their  tactics  now. 
Unable  to  win  a  military  victory,  they 
have  switched  them  to  hit-and-run  tac- 
tics against  the  infrastructure  of  in- 
dustry and  the  economy — trying  to 
bring  down  the  government  by  destroy- 
ing the  economy.  But  I  don't  believe  that 
we  could  accept  without  question  that 
there  may  be  something  of  a  statement 
in  the  inability  to  bring  about  a  quick 
military  solution  to  this,  but  we  would 
prefer  the  other. 

How  far  are  we  prepared  to  go?  As 
I've  said,  we're  giving  economic  aid.  I 
think  we  should  continue  to  do  that.  I 
don't  believe  this  requires  in  any  way, 
nor  have  we  considered,  aid  of  the  kind 
of  actual  military  intervention  on  our 
part.  But  we  are  hopeful,  still,  that  with 
the  help  of  some  of  the  other  neighbors 
in  Central  America  which  feel  as  we  do, 
that  we  can  bring  about  the  idea  of  an 
election  and  a  peaceful  settlement. 

It  is  true  about  one  thing:  It  cannot 
be  denied,  the  guerrillas,  with  their  ter- 
rorist tactics  in  El  Salvador,  have  failed 
miserably  in  an  attempt  to  bring  the 
population  over  on  their  side.  The 
populace  is  still  in  support  of  the  govern- 
ment. 


Q.  In  your  exchange  with  the 
editors — I  happen  to  have  the 
transcript — I'd  like  to  read  you  what 
you  said.  You  said,  "I  could  see,"  you 
said,  "where  you  could  have  the  ex- 
change of  tactical  weapons  against 
troops  in  the  field  without  it  bringing 
either  one  of  the  major  powers  to 
pushing  the  button."  Then,  Secretary 
Haig  last  week  talked  of  the  possibili 
ty  of  a  nuclear  warning  shot  as  part  < 
NATO's  contingency  plans. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you,  first  if 
you  endorse  still  what  you  said  to  th< 
editors  and,  second,  if  you  believe  th; 
the  nuclear  warning  shot  should  be  a 
part  of  NATO's  plans. 

A.  I  have  not  been  a  party  to  the 
contingency  planning  of  NATO  that  ha 
gone  on  now  for  approximately  30  yeai 
and  which,  I  think,  has  proven  itself  a 
deterrent  to  military  action  in  Europe 
and  for  all  this  period  of  time. 

What  you've  just  quoted  that  I  said 
there,  the  discussion  was  in  the  area 
of — and  I  suppose  it's  hypothet- 
ical— where  you're  talking  about  is  it 
possible  to  ever  use  a  nuclear  weapon 
without  this  spreading  automatically  to 
the  exchange  of  the  strategic  weapons 
from  nation  to  nation.  And  I  gave  as 
what  I  thought  was  something  that  wa 
possible,  that  the  great  difference  be- 
tween theater  nuclear  weapons — the  a; 
tillery  shells  and  so  forth  that  both  sid< 
have — that  I  could  see  where  both  side 
could  still  be  deterred  from  going  into 
the  exchange  of  strategic  weapons  if 
there  had  been  battlefield  weapons, 
troop-to-troop  exchange  there. 

I  think  there's  high  risk,  there's  no 
question  of  that.  I  think  the  thing  we 
have  to  recognize  and  why  our  goal 
must  be  able  to  seek  peace  is  what 
someone  said  the  other  day:  "If  war 
comes,  is  any  nation — would  the  op- 
ponents, faced  with  inevitable  defeat, 
take  that  defeat  without  turning  to  the 
ultimate  weapon?"  And  this  is  part  of 
the  danger  and  why  we're  going  to  pui 
sue  arms  reductions  as  much  as  we  cai 
and  do  what  we  can  to  insure  peace. 
And  I  still  believe  that  the  only  real  in- 
surance we  have  with  that  is  deterrent 
power. 

Q.  Could  there  be  a  nuclear  wan 
ing  shot?  And  I  take  it  that  you  do  e 
dorse  what  you  said  in  the  context  y 
said  it. 

A.  I  endorse  only  that  I  said  it  wa 
offered  as  a  possibility,  and  I  think  yoi 
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re  to  still  say  that  that  possibility 
Id  take  place.  You  could  have  a 
simistic  outlook  on  it  or  an  opti- 
itic,  and  I  always  tend  to  be  op- 
istic.  Your  other  question— 

Q.  Nuclear  warning  shot? 

A.  There  seems  to  be  some  confu- 
i  as  to  whether  that  is  still  a  part  of 
TO  strategy  or  not,  and  so  far  I've 
I  no  answer  to  that. 

Q.  I  wonder  if  there's  any  portion 
the  Saudi  eight-point  peace  plan 
it  could  be  incorporated  in  the 
terican  peace  initiative  or  that 
dd  be  added  on  to  the  Camp  David 
ords? 

A.  One  in  particular.  I  know  that 
re's  also  some  dispute  about  what  I'm 
ng  to  say  between  the  parties  con- 
ned, but  I  believe — and  I  have  stated 
iviously  that  I  believe — that  it's  im- 
:it  in  the  offering  of  that  plan, 
ognition  of  Israel's  right  to  exist  as  a 
ion.  And  this  has  been  one  of  the 
:king  points  so  far,  with  the  Arab 
rid  refusing  to  make  that  acknowl- 
mient.  This  was  why  I  have  referred 
it  as  a  hopeful  sign  that  here  was  an 
Br  of  a  plan,  whether  you  agreed  with 
>r  not,  but  indicated  the  willingness  to 
jotiate,  which  does  imply. 

The  other  point  in  the  plan  is  that 
i  of  the  eight  points  calls  for  all  of  the 
tes  of  the  region  living  together  in 
ice,  and  I  think  we  all  endorse  that. 

Q.  Any  other  parts  of  it  besides 
•se  two? 

A.  Let  me  answer  it  this  way.  I 
nk  that  the  most  realistic  approach  is 

one  that  we  are  taking,  which  is  the 
empt  to  bring  peace  in  the  Middle 
st  must  be  based  on  the  Camp  David 
ords  and  242  Resolution  of  the 
ited  Nations. 


Q.  Some  Members  of  Congress  say 
it  this  B-l  bomber  you  want  to 
ild  is  a  "flying  Edsel."  The  Congres- 
nal  Budget  Office  says  that  it  will 
it  twice  as  much  as  your  people 
nk  it  will  cost.  Your  own  Secretary 
Defense  calculates  that  its  useful 
le — before  the  Soviets  could  keep  it 
m  penetrating  Soviet  airspace — 
uld  be  about  4  years.  Are  you  going 
reconsider?  Do  we  really  need  the 
1? 


A.  Yes,  we  do.  I  believe  that  this 
and  the  MX  are  both  important  parts  of 
strengthening  our  weakened  triad  of 
strategic  nuclear  power. 

The  B-52,  which  has  been  hailed  at 
the  moment  as  the  one  that  could  be  our 
craft  for  carrying  missiles  and  pene- 
trating, was  never  built  for  that.  It 
would  have  to  be  rebuilt.  So,  you're  not 
home  free  by  using  that  older  plane. 
There's  a  cost  to  that.  The  B-l  carries 
anywhere  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
times  the  payload  that  it  carries.  The 
B-l  has  a  target  on  radar  that's  only  a 
fraction  of  that  of  the  B-52.  And  it  has 
greater  speed. 

But  the  problem  that  has  neces- 
sitated that  is  a  gap  that  remains  be- 
tween what  has  to  be  the  ultimate  use  of 
the  B-52,  with  their  age,  and  the 
development  of  the  new  tactical  bomber. 
That  is  only  in  a  state  of  research  and 
study  right  now.  We  cannot  guarantee 
the  date  that  it  will  be  ready.  It  is  that 
gap  when  we  would  have  nothing  that 
the  B-l  would  fill.  But  the  very  fact 
that  its  one  mission  of  penetrating 
enemy  airspace  might  be  eliminated  in  a 
few  years  time,  at  the  end  of  that  gap 
as,  hopefully,  the  other  plane  comes  on 
line,  does  not  mean  that  you  scrap  it. 
There  will  be  other  purposes  and  func- 
tions for  which  it  can  be  used.  So,  it  isn't 
a  total  loss. 

As  to  the  figure  given  by  Congress, 
Cap  Weinberger  was  my  finance  direc- 
tor for  a  while  in  California,  and  I  trust 
his  figures  better  than  I  trust  theirs. 
And  I  think  that  we  go  ahead,  and  I 
think  that's  a  worst-case  situation  that 
they're  taking  with  regard  to  cost. 


Q.  What  adjustments  are  you  plan- 
ning in  your  foreign  policy  structure 
or  in  your  staff  to  avoid  situations 
such  as  that  last  week,  when  your 
Secretaries  of  Defense  and  State  were 
making  conflicting  statements  on 
nuclear  policy  and  which  made  it 
necessary  for  you  to  call  your 
Secretary  of  State  and  your  National 
Security  Adviser  into  the  Oval  Office 
for  a  private  meeting? 

A.  I  called  them  in,  actually,  to  find 
out  and  to  urge  that  they,  with  their 
staffs  just  as  I  have  with  my  own,  insure 
that  we're  a  little  more  careful.  There 
seems  to  be  too  much  just  loose  talk  go- 
ing around,  but  it  has  been  exaggerated 
out  of  all  reality.  There's  no  animus,  per- 
sonal animus,  and  there  is  no  bickering 


or  back-stabbing  going  on.  We're  a  very 
happy  group.  [Laughter] 

The  picture  that  has  been  given  of 
chaos  and  disarray  is  a  disservice  to  the 
country  and  to  other  countries  and  allies 
as  well.  We  are  not  in  disarray  with 
regard  to  foreign  policy.  I  think  our  ac- 
complishments have  been  rather  as- 
tounding. 

I  have  had  70  meetings — bilateral 
and  multilateral — with  heads  of  state, 
foreign  secretaries,  ranging  from 
Southeast  Asia,  to  Asia,  to  Europe, 
Africa,  and  certainly  here  within  the 
Americas.  We  have  a  better  rapport 
established  now  between  the  three 
North  American  countries  than  I  believe 
we've  ever  had.  We  have — our  allies — I 
don't  think  we've  ever  had  a  stronger 
relationship  than  we  have  with  them  in 
Europe. 

We  were  supposed  to  be  destroyed 
at  the  Ottawa  summit,  and  suddenly  you 
decided  that  by  some  fluke  we  weren't. 
And  then  came  Cancun,  and  I  was  not 
burned  at  the  stake.  [Laughter] 
Everything  turned  out  just  fine,  and  I 
had  bilateral  meetings  there  with  17  in- 
dividual heads  of  state  that  were  there. 
They  were  very  pleased  with  the  presen- 
tation we  made  about  how  to  meet  some 
of  their  problems. 

I  think  in  the  Middle  East,  we've 
progressed  there.  I  think  that  we've 
made  great  progress  and  rectified  some 
things  that  had  been  giving  the  country 
problems  for  a  time.  And  tied  with  this 
is  our  economic  plan  and  our  defense 
program  to  refurbish  our  defenses,  so 
that  I  am  greatly  encouraged.  Our 
meetings  here  with  heads  of  state  in 
every  instance  have — they  have 
responded  with  statements  to  the  effect 
that  they  have  better  relations  than 
they've  ever  had  before  with  our  coun- 
try, better  understanding  of  where  we 
stand  with  relation  to  each  other. 

And  I  think  that  Al  Haig  has  done  a 
remarkable  job  as  Secretary  of  State. 
He  is  trusted  and  approved  of  in  every 
country  that  we  do  business  with.  And 
the  only  thing  that  seems  to  be  going 
wrong  is,  I  think  sometimes  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  one  gigantic  ear. 
[Laughter] 

Q.  You've  criticized  the  press  for 
circulating  what  you've  called  reports 
of  disarray.  I'm  wondering  if  you 
think  that  Mr.  Haig's  behavior  may 
have  been  at  play  in  these  reports 
also? 

A.  All  that  I  meant  by  that — I  must 
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say,  there  have  been  times  when  we've 
checked  on  "Is  this  story  correct?"  and 
we  have  been  able  to  refute  that  the 
story  is  not  correct,  and  then  see  it,  still, 
appear  and  be  made  public.  But  all  I 
would  ask  is — I  know  you've  got  a  job  to 
do  and  you're  trying  to  do  a  job — but  all 
I'd  ask  is  all  of  us,  I  think  it  behooves  all 
of  us  to  recognize  that  every  word  that 
is  uttered  here  in  Washington  winds  up, 
by  way  of  ambassadors  and  embassies, 
in  all  the  other  countries  of  the  world. 
And  we  should  reflect  on  whether  it's 
going  to  aid  in  what  we're  trying  to  do 
in  bringing  peace  to  troublespots  like  the 
Middle  East,  or  whether  it's  going  to  set 
us  back. 


Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents  of  Nov.  16,  1981.  ■ 


News  Conference 
of  December  17 
(Excerpts) 


All  the  information  that  we  have  con- 
firms that  the  imposition  of  martial  law 
in  Poland  has  led  to  the  arrest,  confine- 
ment in  prisons  and  detention  camps,  of 
thousands  of  Polish  trade  union  leaders 
and  intellectuals. 

Factories  are  being  seized  by  securi- 
ty forces,  workers  beaten.  These  acts 
make  plain  there's  been  a  sharp  reversal 
of  the  movement  toward  a  freer  society 
that  has  been  underway  in  Poland  for 
the  past  year  and  a  half. 

Coercion  and  violation  of  human 
rights,  on  a  massive  scale,  have  taken 
the  place  of  negotiation  and  com- 
promise. All  of  this  is  in  gross  violation 
of  the  Helsinki  Pact  to  which  Poland  is  a 
signatory. 

It  would  be  naive  to  think  this  could 
happen  without  the  full  knowledge  and 
the  support  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are 
not  naive.  We  view  the  current  situation 
in  Poland  in  the  gravest  of  terms — par- 
ticularly the  increasing  use  of  force 
against  an  unarmed  population  and 
violations  of  the  basic  civil  rights  of  the 
Polish  people. 

Violence  invites  violence  and 
threatens  to  plunge  Poland  into  chaos. 
We  call  upon  all  free  people  to  join  in 
urging  the  Government  of  Poland  to 


reestablish  conditions  that  will  make 
constructive  negotiations  and  com- 
promise possible.  Certainly,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  us  to  continue  trying  to  help 
Poland  solve  its  economic  problems 
while  martial  law  is  imposed  on  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland,  thousands  are  imprisoned, 
and  the  legal  rights  of  free  trade  unions 
previously  granted  by  the  government 
are  now  denied. 

We've  always  been  ready  to  do  our 
share  to  assist  Poland  in  overcoming  its 
economic  difficulties  but  only  if  the 
Polish  people  are  permitted  to  resolve 
their  own  problems  free  of  internal  coer- 
cion and  outside  intervention. 

Our  nation  was  born  in  resistance  to 
arbitrary  power  and  has  been  repeatedly 
enriched  by  immigrants  from  Poland 
and  other  great  nations  of  Europe.  So, 
we  feel  a  special  kinship  with  the  Polish 
people  in  their  struggle  against  Soviet 
opposition  to  their  reforms. 

The  Polish  nation,  speaking  through 
Solidarity,  has  provided  one  of  the 
brightest,  bravest  moments  of  modern 
history.  The  people  of  Poland  are  giving 
us  an  imperishable  example  of  courage 
and  devotion  to  the  values  of  freedom  in 
the  face  of  relentless  opposition. 

Left  to  themselves,  the  Polish  people 
would  enjoy  a  new  birth  of  freedom.  But 
there  are  those  who  oppose  the  idea  of 
freedom,  who  are  intolerant  of  national 
independence,  and  hostile  to  the  Euro- 
pean values  of  democracy  and  the  rule 
of  law. 

Two  Decembers  ago,  freedom  was 
lost  in  Afghanistan.  This  Christmas,  it's 
at  stake  in  Poland.  But  the  torch  of 
liberty  is  hot.  It  warms  those  who  hold 
it  high.  It  burns  those  who  try  to  ex- 
tinguish it. 

Q.  With  the  apparent,  in  your 
words,  "Soviet  involvement,"  how  will 
this  affect  our  relations  both  with 
Poland  as  a  commandant  and  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  including  trade  and 
arms  talks? 

A.  You're  getting  into  the  area 
there  that  I  just  don't  feel  I  can 
discuss— the  area  of  initiatives  and  op- 
tions that  might  be  available  as  condi- 
tions develop  that  we  may  not  be  able  to 
foresee,  so,  I  just  am  not  going  to 
answer  questions  or  discuss  what  those 
emissions  might  be  or  what  our  reaction 
might  be. 

Q.  Have  you  made  it  clear  to  the 
Soviet  Union  how  there  might  be  some 
impact? 

A.  I  think  not  only  we  but  the— our 
allies  in  Western  Europe  have  made  it 


very  plain  how  seriously  we  will  considei 
Russian  intervention  there. 

Q.  There  are  repressions  in  other 
areas  in  the  world.  In  recent  days,  th« 
newspapers  have  been  filled  with 
reports  of  oppressions  by  the  Israelis 
in  the  occupied  zones  against  the  peo- 
ple there,  even  killing  children, 
shooting  and  killing  children,  and  an- 
nexing the  Golan  Heights.  How  can 
the  American  taxpayer,  in  good  cons- 
cience, continue  to  support  aid  to 
Israel  with  arms  and  money  under  th< 
circumstances? 

A.  We  have  no  information  on  any 
violence  or  anything  that's  taken -that's 
been  happening  there.  We  have 
registered  our  disagreement  and  the  fai 
that  we  do  deplore  this  unilateral  actiox 
by  Israel  which  has  increased  the  dif- 
ficulty of  seeking  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  under  the  terms  of  the  U.N. 
Resolutions  242  and  338.  And  we  con- 
tinue to  address  them  with  the  idea, 
hopefully,  that  this  action  can  be 
ameliorated.  , 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  indications, 
whatsoever,  from  the  Israelis  that 
they  were  about  to  annex  the  Golan 
Heights  before  they,  indeed,  very 
quickly  took  that  action?  And,  seconc 
ly,  I  was  wondering  what  effect  you 
felt  this  unilateral  annexation  will 
have  on  the  Camp  David  peace  proces 
and  your  hopes  for  peace  in  that  part 
of  the  world? 

A.  I  partially  answered  that  with 
regard  to  the  difficulties  now  with  242 
and' 338.  We  were  caught  by  surprise. 
This  was  done  without  any  notification 
to  us.  But,  apparently,  other  than  a  fei 
hours  interruption,  the  peace  process  1 
going  forward.  Egypt  and  Israel  are 
continuing  to  work  on  the  subject  of 
autonomy.  And  we  still  continue  to  be 
optimistic  about  the  Middle  East, 
although  we  recognize  that  difficulties 
can  arise. 

Q.  But  doesn't  it  make  your  job  i 
little  more  difficult  in  trying  to  brinj 
the  parties  there  together? 

A.  Yes,  but  then  I've  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  a  worldwide  pi 
to  make  my  job  more  difficult  almost 
any  day  that  I  go  to  the  office. 
[Laughter]  Yes,  it  is.  It  introduces  a  f? 
tor  that  has  complicated  things. 


Q.  There  are  reports  today  of  kil 
ings  in  Poland  and  more  violence. 
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t  do  you  think  the  people  of 
nd  should  do?  Should  they  ac- 
sce  quietly  to  this  martial  law? 
lid  they  resist  it?  And  if  they 
it  it,  what  help  will  the  United 
es  give  them? 

A.  Again,  you're  getting  into  the 
that  I  said  I  cannot  discuss,  what 
nitiatives  might  be,  what  our  op- 
i  might  be.  I  don't  think  those 
Id  be  discussed  in  advance  of  any 
for  it,  for  action.  We  have  the 
rt  also,  but  we  have  no  confirma- 
as  yet,  with  regard  to  today's 
nee,  and  we're  waiting  to  get  that 
rmation. 

Q.  Aren't  we  letting  the  Russians 
iway  with  it?  With  each  passing 
aren't  they  solidifying  their  posi- 
and,  in  fact,  there's  nothing  we 
do  about  it? 

A.  No,  we're  not  letting  them  get 
!  with  it,  and  I  thought  that  I  in- 
;ed  that  in  my  remarks.  But,  again, 
are  leading,  in  another  way,  into  the 
that  I  just  don't  feel  would  be  prop- 
er me  to  discuss. 

^.  Jimmy  Carter  said  that  when  he 
in  office  he  also  was  the  subject 
sreeived  death  threats  from  Libya, 
he  thought  it  was  unwise  to 
uss  it  publicly.  Can  you  tell  us 
reasoning  behind  making  the 
ge  public?  And,  secondly,  can  you 
-can  you  comment  on  the  concern 
)me  people  that  your  dialogue 
i  Col.  Qadhafi  has  resulted  largely 
ihancing  his  stature  in  the  world? 

V..  I  haven't  had  any  dialogue  with 
Qadhafi,  and  we  did  not  make  it 
ic.  The  news,  claiming  leaks  from 
entified  sources,  made  it  public  at  a 

when  we  had  held  this  entire  mat- 
onfidential  and  secret  for  a  long 
,  because  we  believed  that  we  had  a 
;r  opportunity  of  apprehending  any 
wrists  or  terrorists'  squads  if  it  was 
nade  public.  And,  so,  we're  sorry 

it  was.  And  for  anyone  to  suggest, 
is  been  suggested  lately,  that  we 
some  reason  for  making  this  public, 
lon't  put  that  shoe  on.  We  made  an 
*t,  at  one  point,  to  call  in  some 
srs  in  the  media  and  ask  for  their 
>eration  in  restraint  from  talk  on 

and  that,  then,  became  the  story  in 
lews  for  that  evening. 


Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  Golan 
rhts  should  be  returned  to  Syria 
n  Syria's  record  of  bombarding  the 
eli  farms  for  so  many  years? 


A.  Now  you  are  getting  into  the 
area  of  what  is  trying  to  be  settled  in 
the  talks  under  242  and  338,  the 
peacemaking  talks  regarding  all  of  the 
territory  that  might  be  held  and, 
therefore,  it  is  not  proper  for  me  to 
comment  on  this.  This  is  the  very  matter 
that  is  being  negotiated. 


Q.  Yesterday,  Senator  Baker  said 
that  the  chances  of  an  assassination 
attempt  on  you  by  this  hit  squad  [Lib- 
yan] have  been  diminished.  I  wonder, 
is  that  true  and,  secondly,  is  this  hit 
squad  still  on  the  loose? 

A.  I  understand  that  words  [have] 
come  out  from  the  senators  office  that 
he  did  not  have  any  intelligence  informa- 
tion that  would  give  rise  to  such  a  state- 
ment or  such  an  assumption.  Now, 
maybe  he  was  giving  an  opinion  and 
believed  that  things  are  cooling  down  a 
little  bit.  I  think  it  would  be  very  foolish 
of  us  to  relax  any  of  the  security 
measures.  And  I  can  only  tell  all  of  you 
that  our  information  on  this  entire  mat- 
ter has  come  from  not  one,  but  several 
widespread  sources,  and  we  have  com- 
plete confidence  in  it  and  that  the  threat 
was  real. 

Q.  What  prospect  do  you  see  that 
the  Soviet  Union  could  become  involv- 
ed militarily  in  Poland  and  that,  con- 
sequently, the  United  States  could 
have  to  have  some  kind  of  military  in- 
volvement too?  Should  we  be  relaxed 
about  it  or  concerned  about  it? 

A.  We  are  concerned  about  it  and, 
beyond  that,  again,  I  can't  say  as  to  ini- 
tiatives. We  have  in  no  unmistakable 
terms,  with  our  allies,  let  the  Soviet 
Union  know  how  the  free  world  would 
view  and  how  seriously  we  would  take 
any  overinterference  or  military  in- 
terference in  Poland. 


Q.  In  your  statement  on  Poland, 
you  seemed  to  imply  that  there  will  be 
no  more  food  shipments  or  other  aids 
to  Poland  until  martial  law  ends.  Is 
that  the  intent? 

A.  We  have  suspended  the 
shipments  that  we  were  going  to  make 
because  those  were  intended,  and  we've 
had  quite  a  record  of  humanitarian  aid 
to  the  people  of  Poland.  We'd  like  to 
continue  that,  but  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, we  cannot  go  forward  with 
that  if  it  can  be  used  by  the  government 
as  a  measure  to  further  oppress  and 
control  the  people  of  Poland.  So  we've 
suspended  such  shipments. 

Q.  There's  been  a  report,  recently, 


that  that  so-called,  "Libyan  assassina- 
tion squad,"  was  not  really  under  the 
sponsorship  of  Mr.  Qadhafi  but  that 
they  were  Shiite  Moslems  who, 
themselves,  were  opposed  to  Mr. 
Qadhafi.  And,  secondly,  that  the  U.S. 
Government  paid  the  informers,  or  at 
least  one  of  them,  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  for  his  information. 
Can  you  confirm  those  reports?  And 
are  you  still  determined  to  go  ahead 
with  the  evacuation  of  American 
citizens  from  Libya? 

A.  I  cannot  confirm — I  know 
nothing  of  anything  of  the  kind  that  you 
said  or  that  they  are  not  the  terrorist 
groups  that  we  were  led  to  believe  they 
were.  As  I  said,  I'm  confident  of  our  in- 
formation. I  don't  know  anything  about 
anyone  being  paid  or  not. — the 
American  people — here,  again,  I  regret 
very  much  the  disrupting  of  their  lives, 
and  I  know  that  they  probably  had  the 
greatest  relationship  with  the  people  of 
Libya,  their  own  friends  and  neighbors 
that  surround  them,  and  fellow  workers. 
But,  also,  our  information  was  such  that 
it  would  have  been  irresponsible  for  us 
not  to  think  forward  to  a  possible  hazard 
for  them.  As  this  situation  developed, 
we  didn't  have  any  choice.  The  only 
choice  we  had  was  that  if  we  didn't  do 
what  we  have  done,  there  could  have 
come  a  moment  in  which  you  all  would 
have  been  asking  me:  Why  were  we  so 
irresponsible? 

Q.  During  the  campaign  and  in  the 
early  months  in  office,  you  used  harsh, 
even  strident,  terms  to  criticize  the 
Soviet  Union's  policies  and  positions 
on  any  number  of  issues.  But  last 
month  you  turned  statesman  in  your 
message  to  the  Russians  about 
negotiating  deployment  missiles.  And, 
last  week  you  intentionally  used 
words  about  the  situation  in  Poland 
that  wouldn't  rouse  the  Russian  Bear. 
Should  these  alterations  be  inter- 
preted as  a  change  in  tactics,  or 
should  they  be  interpreted  as  soften- 
ing in  your  policy  toward    Moscow? 

A.  At  the  first  press  conference,  I 
did  not  volunteer  any  information  about 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  was  asked  a  ques- 
tion, and  I  answered  the  question  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  I  think  you  will  find 
that  the  teachings  of  Marxist-Leninism 
confirm  what  I  said.  At  that  time,  what 
I  spelled  out  was  that  they  recognize  as 
immoral  only  those  things  which  would 
delay  or  interfere  with  the  spread  of 
socialism  and  that,  otherwise,  anything 
that  furthers  socialism  is  moral.  I  didn't 
set  out  to  talk  harshly  about  them.  I  just 
told  the  truth. 


Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents  of  Dec.  21,  1981.  ■ 
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Vice  President  Bush  Visits  Latin  America 


Vice  President  Bush  departed 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  October  11,  1981, 
to  visit  Santo  Domingo,  Dominican 
Republic  (October  11-13),  Bogota,  Colom- 
bia (October  13-W,  and  Brasilia  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil  (October  1U-17). 
He  returned  to  the  United  States  on  Oc- 
tober 18. 

Following  are  the  Vice  President's 
remarks  prepared  for  delivery  before  a 
joint  session  of  the  Congress  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  on  October  12,  his 
dinner  toasts  in  Colombia  on  October  13 
and  in  Brasilia  on  October  U,  and  his 
departure  statement  from  Brasilia  on 
October  16. 


REMARKS  BEFORE 
DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 
CONGRESS, 
SANTO  DOMINGO, 
OCT.  12,  1981 

You  do  me  a  great  honor  by  inviting  me 
to  speak  before  this  distinguished 
assembly  on  this  historic  day.  It  has  now 
been  almost  500  years  since  Cristobal 
Colon  made  his  magnificent  mistake  and 
dropped  anchor  here  off  this  island.  The 
record  shows  that  he  was  overjoyed  at 
the  knowledge  that  after  his  long, 
perilous  journey  from  Spain,  he  had 
finally  arrived  in  China.  The  great  ad- 
miral had  not  found  China  but  a  new 
world  and  had  changed  forever  the 
course  of  history. 

From  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Spain,  we 
know  something  of  his  first  impressions 
of  the  island  he  called  Espanola.  Of  the 
island's  inhabitants,  he  wrote:  "...  they 
are  honest  and  exceedingly  liberal  with 
all  they  have;  none  of  them  refusing 
anything  he  may  possess  when  he  is  ask- 
ed for  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  inviting 
us  to  ask  them.  They  exhibit  great  love 
toward  all  others  in  preference  to 
themselves." 

With  these  lines,  Colon  told  us  a 
great  deal  about  the  character  of  the 
first  Dominicans.  To  judge  from  the 
warmth  of  my  reception  here,  I  would 
say  that  five  centuries  have  done 
nothing  to  alter  that  generosity. 

I  hope  it  is  not  being  impolite  to  his 
ghost  to  say  that  he  brought  to  this  otro, 
or  Nuevo  Mundo,  both  the  best  and  the 
worst  of  the  Old  World  from  which  he 


had  come.  He  brought  sugar  from  the 
Canary  Islands;  horses;  the  rudiments  of 
science  and  western  knowledge.  He 
brought  word  of  a  man  who  had  been 
born  the  son  of  a  carpenter  in  Nazareth 
1,500  years  before.  He  brought  another 
aspect  of  civilization  with  him  too — that 
imperial  extension  of  political  power 
called  colonization,  a  term  oddly  similar 
to  his  own  name. 

It  was  here  that  the  first  cathedral, 
the  first  hospital,  the  first  university  in 
the  New  World  were  built.  But  Colon 
also  brought  the  beginning  of  succession 
of  foreign  dominations — Spanish, 
French,  Haitian.  It  was  not  until 
1844 — the  era  of  Juan  Pablo  Duarte, 
whose  name  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
is  synonymous  with  freedom,  liberty, 
and  democracy— that  the  country  was 
truly  independent.  If  this  sounds  recent, 
bear  in  mind  that  my  own  country  was 
not  free  from  foreign  domination  until 
the  battle  of  Yorktown  in  1781,  200 
years  ago  next  week. 

We  are  both  Colon's  children,  our 
two  countries.  We  share  a  common 
history.  We  also  share  a  common 
destiny. 

We  live  in  an  age  in  which  the  forces 


of  totalitarianism  cast  a  long  shadow 
over  the  world.  The  longest  is  cast  b; 
the  Soviet  Union.  When  countries  un 
its  thrall  raise  their  voices  and  cry  fc 
freedom,  the  Soviets  answer  with  tai 
secret  police,  the  Gulag.  In  our  time 
have  seen  those  tanks  roll  into  Hung 
Czechoslovakia,  Afghanistan.  We  mu 
now  hope  they  do  not  roll  into  Polan 

In  Africa,  Soviet  influence  has 
spread.  It  has  spread  to  this  hemispl 
It  is  only  because  of  the  Soviet  Unioi 
that  Fidel  Castro  still  rules  over  Cub 
Every  day,  the  Soviet  Union  has  to  i 
ject  about  $10  million  into  the  Cubar. 
economy  to  keep  it  alive — $3  billion 
year.  It  amounts  to  25%  of  Cuba's  g 
national  product.  Of  course,  Castro 
misses  no  opportunity  of  proclaiming 
that  he  is  beloved  by  the  Cuban 
people — and  yet  he  has  not  held  an  ( 
tion  in  22  years.  We  in  the  free  worl 
can  draw  two  conclusions.  The  first 
that  he  must  not  trust  the  Cuban  pe 
otherwise  why  not  give  them  the  rig 
to  vote?  The  second  conclusion  follo\ 
from  the  first:  He  is  a  tyrant.  He  wi 
not  be  pleased  to  hear  this,  no  doubt 
find  that  Mr.  Castro  is  frequently  ar 
noyed  by  my  remarks.  I  must  confes 


Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Bush  attend  dinner  in  honor  of  President  Antonio  Y  Guzmar 
(right)  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 
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;  gives  me  some  pleasure.  On  the  day 
el  Castro  holds  free  elections  in 
>a,  I  will  say  something  nice  about 
.. 

Of  course,  that  day  will  never  come 
"uba,  so  long  as  Castro  rules.  It  will 
er  come  in  Libya,  either,  as  long  as 
lhafi  rules  there.  And  so  it  will  be  for 
totalitarian  country.  So  it  is  with 
ints. 

The  particular  danger  we  in  this 
lisphere  face  is  this:  A  total- 
ianism  has  to  expand.  Totalitarian 
imes  cannot  survive  by  winning 
rts  and  minds  of  the  people,  because 
f  rule  by  force — by  fear,  not  by  law. 
there  will  always  be  someone — a 
Der  Matos,  a  Solzhenitsyn,  a  Juan 
ilo  Duarte — who  will  stand  up  to 
inny.  Having  nothing  to  offer  but 
alution,  these  regimes  must  create 
sr  revolutions  by  destabilizing,  by  in- 
•ating,  by  terrorizing.  The  Cubans 
e  been  caught  doing  this  red-handed 
r  and  over  in  this  hemisphere — in  El 
/ador,  in  Costa  Rica,  in  Nicaragua,  in 
itemala,  in  Colombia. 
But  we  must  remember  that  Cuba  is 
jue  in  our  hemisphere.  The  people  of 
aragua,  on  the  other  hand,  still  have 
chance  to  throw  off  the  chains  that 
slowly  being  wrapped  around  them 
;hose  5,000  "advisers"  Castro  has 
t  there.  But  they  should  act  soon,  or 
/  will  find,  as  some  other  poor  coun- 
s  that  have  accepted  Communist  ad- 
:rs  have  found,  that  self-determina- 
l  as  well  as  the  most  basic  human 
;doms,  is  never  allowed.  Only  last 
r  Jamaica  had  the  courage  and 
dom  to  throw  out  a  regime  that  had 
ught  it  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 
Those  who  say  that  totalitarianism  is 
the  march  in  our  hemisphere  are 
d  wrong.  On  the  contrary;  the  cause 
reedom  is  on  the  march  in  our 
lisphere.  The  cause  of  democracy  is 
the  march  in  our  hemisphere.  And 
are  one  of  the  reasons  why  that  is 
e.  In  the  Dominican  Republic,  the 
its  of  the  individual  are  based  on  the 
pent  defenses  of  Montesinos  and  De 
Casas.  You  have  made  advances  in 
cation,  in  health  care,  in  public 
vices. 

Your  presidential  election  next  year 
1  be  an  affirmation,  both  of  the  social 
1  economic  progress  you  have  made 
I  of  the  democratic,  pluralistic  proc- 
by  which  you  have  made  it.  We  look 
ward  to  continued  good  relations  with 
omever  the  people  of  the  Dominican 
aublic  elect  as  their  leader.  I  might 
I  that  the  role  of  this  distinguished 
ly  of  legislators  is  critical  to  the  con- 
led  good  health  of  your  government. 


If  a  democracy  is  to  flourish,  there  must 
be  that  balance  between  the  executive 
and  the  legislative  branches.  Through 
that  division  of  power,  the  people  are 
assured  that  their  will  can  never  be 
made  subordinate  to  that  of  one  man. 
And  through  that  division  of  power,  the 
president  can  always  be  assured  that  he 
is  well-advised  concerning  the  will  of  the 
people. 

Over  the  last  2  years  alone,  we  have 
seen  12  elections  in  the  Caribbean.  We 
have  seen  new  democratic  governments 
in  Ecuador,  in  Peru.  We  have  seen  aber- 
tura  in  Brazil. 

Next  year  will  see  elections  here  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  in  Colombia,  in 
El  Salvador.  Venezuela  will  have  elec- 
tions in  1983.  Only  the  week  before  last, 
I  attended  a  sad  occasion  in 
Venezuela — the  funeral  of  Romulo 
Betancourt,  the  man  who  was  called  the 
father  of  democracy  in  that  country. 

We  will  see  elections  in  Brazil,  in 
Uruguay,  Honduras,  Costa  Rica.  I, 
myself,  will  be  spending  a  lot  of  time  on 
the  campaign  road  in  the  United  States 
during  our  congressional  elections.  It's 
awfully  tiring,  as  you  know.  But  we  will 
see  in  all  of  these  hemispheric  elections 
the  continuing  triumph  of  pluralism.  We 
will  hear  the  will  of  the  people. 

Next  week,  as  you  know,  President 
Reagan  will  go  to  Cancun  to  meet  with 
leaders  of  developed  and  developing  na- 
tions from  every  continent.  I  think  these 
meetings  are  going  to  be  very  positive. 
We  think  we're  going  to  learn  a  great 
deal  about  the  problems  of  and  the 
challenges  facing  the  developing  nations. 

President  Reagan's  Caribbean  Basin 
initiative  is  a  concrete  demonstration  of 
his  commitment  to  economic  develop- 
ment in  our  hemisphere.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  a  major  step  forward  toward 
political  stability  for  the  region.  Why? 
Because  it's  designed  to  get  at  the  very 
roots  of  economic  privation  and  frustra- 
tion that  provide  foreign  powers  with  an 
excuse  for  interference.  We've  made 
significant  progress  so  far  in  organizing 
the  initiative  with  Venezuela,  Mexico, 
and  Canada.  There  was  a  meeting  here 
in  Santo  Domingo  last  week  between 
representatives  of  the  basin  states  and 
the  organizing  nations.  Together  we've 
tried  to  come  up  with  the  right  combina- 
tions of  private  ventures  and  official  aid. 
We're  working  on  proposals  that  will 
open  up  new  trade  and  investment  op- 
portunities. We  will  also  continue  to  pro- 
vide significant  amounts  of  foreign 
assistance,  linked  to  private  sector  ac- 
tivities, to  help  countries  help  them- 
selves. 


Right  now  the  best  way  America  can 
help  is  by  putting  its  own  economic 
house  in  order.  There  are  some  who  say 
that  the  United  States  isn't  concerned 
about  Third  World  problems.  That  isn't 
true.  What  is  true  is  that  President 
Reagan  recognizes  that  only  if  America's 
economy  is  healthy  is  it  in  a  position  to 
assist  other  countries.  But  recognizing 
this  has  not  blinded  him  to  the  real  con- 
cerns and  needs  of  these  countries. 

For  too  many  years,  we  allowed 
taxes  and  government  spending  to  go 
out  of  control,  with  predictable 
results — inflation  skyrocketed,  and  our 
national  debt  is  now  approaching  the 
nearly  incomprehensible  sum  of  $1 
trillion.  One  gropes  for  a  way  by  which 
to  explain  the  sheer  magnitude  of  this 
sum.  Let  me  put  it  this  way.  The  annual 
interest  on  this  debt  comes  out  to  about 
$75  billion — approximately  12  times 
your  gross  domestic  product.  And  that's 
only  the  yearly  interest. 

And  so  the  job  of  restoring  the 
economy  to  health  is  not  easy.  There  is 
much  to  do.  Interest  rates  are  high. 
They're  hurting  Americans,  and  they're 
hurting  you.  Money  for  investment 
overseas  is  now  very  expensive.  We 
understand,  in  the  meantime,  the  hard- 
ships that  these  efforts  have  placed  on 
you  and  other  countries  in  the  region. 
The  price  of  sugar  has  fallen.  The  price 
of  coffee  has  fallen.  The  cost  of  energy 
has  jumped.  We  know  you  and  other 
Caribbean  states  are  hurting.  I  under- 
stand the  central  importance  that  sugar 
has  in  your  economy.  We  have  heard 
your  words  of  concern  on  this  subject. 
You  can  be  sure  that  I  will  convey  to 
President  Reagan  this  important 
message  that  you  have  given  me.  But 
we  think  there  are  encouraging  signs  in 
our  economy.  Our  inflation  has  started 
to  come  down.  The  interest  rates  have 
started  to  come  down.  And  once  we 
have  won  the  battle  and  made  our 
economy  whole  again,  then  not  just  we 
but  all  our  trading  partners  will  benefit. 

We  believe  that  as  democracy  and 
freedom  flourish,  so  will  economic 
development.  The  two  are  tied  together. 
In  choosing  where  to  invest  their  money 
overseas,  foreign  investors  look  for 
political  stability.  They  look  for  countries 
where  democratic  principles  guarantee 
that  no  one  group  shall  oppress  another, 
and  where  democratic  principles 
guarantee  that  all  voices  will  be  heard. 
Once  they  know  such  conditions  exist, 
and  are  permanent,  all  else  follows. 

You  have  made  such  a  society.  Your 
democracy,  your  commitment  to  free 
elections,  to  pluralism  does  honor  to 
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many.  It  honors  the  people  of  your  coun- 
try; to  you,  their  elected  leaders;  to  the 
spirit  of  Juan  Pablo  Duarte,  whose 
dream  was  for  this  land  to  be  free;  and 
it  honors  the  spirit  of  Cristobal  Colon, 
whose  memory  we  celebrated  today. 
When  he  left  this  country,  he  called  it  la 
tierra  mas  hermosa  que  ojos  humanos 
hayan  visto  [the  most  beautiful  land 
human  eyes  have  seen].  Were  he  alive 
today,  and  with  all  us  here  in  this 
Chamber,  I  think  he  would  join  us  in 
saying  viva  la  Republical 


DINNER  TOAST, 
BOGOTA, 
OCT.  13,  19811 

I  have  greatly  appreciated  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  beautiful  and  friendly 
Republic  of  Colombia.  My  wife  and  I 
have  enjoyed  firsthand  the  hospitality  of 
the  Colombian  people.  Without  question, 
our  discussions  have  been  cordial  and 
extremely  useful. 

May  I  say  that  I  am  impressed  by 
the  example  that  Colombia  has  main- 
tained as  a  stable,  democratic  country. 
The  United  States  cares  about 
safeguarding  democracy,  human  rights, 
and  open  societies  in  the  hemisphere.  It 
is  particularly  gratifying  to  me  that  Co- 
lombia, a  country  that  shares  these  same 
beliefs  and  values,  is  allied  with  us  in 
promoting  stability  and  self- 
determination  in  this  hemisphere  and 
peace  in  key  areas  of  the  world. 

Many  talk  about  the  need  for  peace: 
Not  as  many  contribute  to  achieving  it. 
Colombia  does.  Colombia's  participating 
in  an  area  that  is  critical  to  all  mankind. 
Colombia  is  taking  dynamic  initiatives  in 
the  Caribbean  Basin — through  export 
credits  to  Jamaica,  through  your  efforts 
to  match  Colombian  products  to  the 
area's  trade  needs,  through  scholarships 
to  Colombia's  excellent  technological  in- 
stitutions, and  through  the  example  of 
how  a  stable  democracy  seeks  to  solve 
its  own  economic,  political,  and  social 
problems. 

Positive  efforts  to  increase  the  pros- 
perity and  security  of  the  Caribbean 
Basin  would  be  difficult  enough  under 
the  best  of  circumstances.  Unfortunate- 
ly, as  the  people  of  Colombia  know  so 
well  from  personal  experience,  Cuban  ef- 
forts to  export  revolution — to  train  and 
arm  guerrillas  to  invade  other  coun- 
tries— have  added  to  tensions  in  this 
region.  Cuban  efforts  are  aimed  at  one 
thing — destroying  free  governments. 
We  see  that  today  in  El  Salvador, 
<iu;itemala,  and  here. 

The  United  States  believes  in  the 
self-determination  of  peoples.  It  also 
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believes  in  nonintervention.  But  it  can- 
not and  will  not  sit  by  while  foreign 
powers — hostile  to  the  principles  we  in 
the  Americas  have  struggled  so  long 
for — intervene  brutally  in  the  interna- 
tional affairs  of  one  of  our  neighbors. 

Looking  back  over  today,  I  have 
greatly  enjoyed  the  opportunities  to  talk 
with  a  great  many  dedicated  Colombian 
leaders.  It  also  has  been  a  pleasure  just 
to  be  in  this  wonderfully  cosmopolitan 
city  nestled  alongside  the  mountains. 
I've  seen  around  me  the  signs  of  the 
election  campaign  underway  in  Colom- 
bia. I  take  sustenance  in  seeing  these 
signs  of  your  love  of  democracy  and 
freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  propose  a  toast:  to 
your  health,  to  the  well-being  of  the  Co- 
lombian people,  to  the  success  of  our 
common  endeavors  and  to  democracy. 
Vive  la  Republical 


DINNER  TOAST, 
BRASILIA, 
OCT.  14,  19812 

My  wife  and  I  are  delighted  to  be  with 
you  this  evening.  We  are  touched  by  the 
warmth  of  our  reception  and  excited  by 
the  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  and 
learn  more  about  your  magnificent  coun- 
try. 

To  learn  about  Brazil,  to  exchange 
ideas,  and  strengthen  our  friendship 
with  you  are  the  purposes  of  our  trip.  It 
is  entirely  proper  that  we,  as  two  of  the 
largest  countries  in  our  hemisphere, 
should  get  together  like  this.  We  haven't 
done  this  enough.  Let's  resolve  to  do  it 
more  often  in  the  future. 

Together  with  President  Reagan  and 
the  American  people,  I  want  to  say  how 
much  we  hope  that  President 
Figueiredo's  recovery  from  his  recent  ill- 
ness will  be  full  and  rapid.  We  have  a 


special  sympathy  with  you.  We  oursel 
recently  passed  through  a  time  of  anx 
ty  over  our  own  President's  health. 
President  Reagan  deeply  appreciated 
your  expressions  of  good  wishes  at  th; 
time. 

The  long  transcontinental  flight 
from  Bogota  today1  brought  home  to 
me — perhaps  more  than  anything  else, 
could — that  we  both  are  giant  countri 
with  the  special  responsibilities  which;; 
size  and  importance  bestow.  But  this 
not  the  only  thing  we  share.  We  are  r' 
tions  of  immigrants,  ethnically  and 
racially  diverse,  and  from  this  diversil 
we  have  both  evolved  our  own  unique: 
national  personalities. 

Our  two  national  developments  w] 
also  characterized  by  a  pushing  out  o| 
frontiers  by  strong  willed,  courageous 
independent  men  and  women.  Our  na 
tional  characters  still,  I  think,  retain 
that  frontier  spirit.  Out  of  this  comes 
our  strong  commitment  to  the  liberty 
and  integrity  of  the  individual. 

Although  I  am  new  to  Brazil,  I  fe' 
at  home.  I  feel  among  friends  and  col 
leagues  with  whom  I  can  speak  with 
frankness  and  candor,  confident  that 
will  receive  the  same.  Out  of  this  will 
come  understanding,  if  not  always 
agreement.  North  Americans,  as 
Brazilians,  will  not  compromise  integi 
just  for  the  sake  of  agreement,  and  tl 
is  a  source  of  strength  in  our  relation 
ship. 

Today  I  opened  my  talks  with  Vic 
President  Chaves.  Tomorrow  I  will  b< 
meeting  with  President  of  the  Chamb 
of  Deputies  Marchezan,  who  is  our  of 
ficial  and  most  gracious  host,  Preside 
of  the  Federal  Senate  Passarinho, 
Minister  Albuquerque  [President  of  tl, 
Supreme  Federal  Tribunal],  Minister 
Foreign  Affairs]  Guerreiro,  and  Minis 
Leitao  de  Abreu  [Chief  of  Cabinet].  1 
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ch  I  will  bring  a  message  of  friendship 
d  goodwill  and  a  willingness  to  discuss 

issues.  I  will  emphasize  the  Reagan 
[ministration's  commitment  to  peace 
d  noninterference  throughout  the 
►rid.  I  will  explain  how  we  are  meeting 
}  challenge  of  those  who  do  not  share 
;se  ideals. 

I  will  also  explain  our  domestic  pro- 
ims  which  are  designed  to  revitalize 
r  national  economy  and  our  national 
fense.  We  know  that  our  high  interest 
;es  are  adversely  affecting  everyone.  I 
,nt  to  make  especially  sure  that  our 
azilian  friends  understand  that  high 
erest  rates  are  not  the  policy  of  the 
lited  States.  We  have  high  interest 
jes.  It's  our  policy  to  bring  them 
wn,  and  the  signs  are  that  they  are 
irting  to  ease. 

The  United  States  is  committed,  as 
a  know,  to  having  sufficient  military 
ength  to  demonstrate  to  any  potential 
rersary  that  there  is  no  alternative  to 
ice,  that  we  are  prepared  to  protect 
r  interests  wherever  they  are 
dlenged. 

We  are,  all  of  us,  attempting  to  deal 
th  the  world  as  it  is.  That  world  is  in- 
;asingly  complex.  Your  government  is 
interested  as  ours  in  world  af- 
rs — in  the  Middle  East,  in  southern 
rica.  And  we  want  to  work  with  you 
a  catalyst  for  world  peace.  As  far  as 
ns  are  concerned,  we  don't  want  arms 
iitation.  We  want  arms  reduction — 
ns  reduction  that  is  verifiable.  Mean- 
lile,  for  all  the  complexity  of  the  world 
i  now  live  in,  we  should  not  lose  sight 
simple  truths,  of  the  difference  be- 
een  right  and  wrong,  between  social 
stems  which  celebrate  the  human 
rit  and  those  that  stifle  it. 

I  have  not  come  just  to  explain  our 
licies  but  to  learn  about  yours.  The 
jpect  Brazil  enjoys  in  the  eyes  of  the 
>rld  is  a  tribute  to  you.  You  are  a 
cognized  global  leader,  sought  out  for 
i  wisdom  and  the  strength  you  bring 
any  situation.  In  the  industrialized 
irld,  you  are  a  renowned  competitor 
•  export  markets— skillful,  aggressive, 
d  imaginative.  As  a  nation  dedicated 
free  enterprise  and  free  trade,  we  ad- 
re  these  qualities.  As  a  hemispheric 
ighbor,  you  are  a  friend  and  partner 
maintaining  stability  and— this  is 
>st  important — in  advocating  freedom 
>m  outside  interference. 

My  talks  here  will  occur  against  a 
lid  background  of  private  cooperation 
d  expanded  official  contacts.  We  are 
ijor  trading  partners  with  $8  billion  in 
ateral  trade  last  year.  We  are  Brazil's 
)st  important  export  market,  with 
er  $3.7  billion  in  imports  in  1980.  At 
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the  end  of  the  1970s,  U.S.  direct  invest- 
ment in  Brazil  amounted  to  over  $7.5 
billion. 

Our  cultural  and  educational  inter- 
change is  immense.  Finance  Minister 
Galveas  and  I  are  both  graduates  of  the 
same  university,  Yale.  Brazilian  films 
and  films  about  Brazil  are  hits  in  the 
United  States.  And  you  shared  a  na- 
tional treasure  with  us,  the  great  Pele, 
who  did  so  much  to  popularize  in  the 
United  States  your  national  sport, 
futebol. 

Since  President  Reagan  took  office, 
Secretary  Haig  has  met  twice  with 
Foreign  Minister  Guerreiro.  Ambassador 
[at  Large]  Walters  and  Assistant 
Secretary  [for  Inter- American  Affairs] 
Tom  Enders  visited  Brazil  for  a  week  to 
meet  with  you.  Finance  Minister  Galveas 
met  with  Treasury  Secretary  Regan, 
Commerce  Secretary  Baldrige,  and  me 
in  Washington.  Next  week,  Foreign 
Minister  Guerreiro  and  President 
Reagan  will  join  together  to  consult  with 
other  world  leaders  at  the  Cancun  sum- 
mit. 

And  today,  I  had  the  great  honor  of 
extending  to  Vice  President  Chaves  an 
invitation  from  President  Reagan  for 
President  Figueiredo  to  visit  the  United 
States  next  year.  We  look  forward  with 
great  anticipation  and  pleasure  to  his  ar- 
rival, for  the  opportunity  to  intensify  the 
dialogue  we  have  already  begun,  and  for 
us  personally  to  reciprocate  the  many 
kindnesses  and  courtesies  with  which  we 
have  been  received  here. 

Let  us  toast  then,  this  renewed 
dialogue,  sustained  and  enhanced  friend- 
ship between  Brazil  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  health  of  President 
Figueiredo. 


DEPARTURE  STATEMENT, 

BRASILIA, 

OCT.  16,  1981 

I  am  so  glad  to  have  had  this  opportuni- 
ty to  visit  Brasilia,  to  have  exchanged 


views  and  ideas  with  SO  many  of  your 
leaders.  Though  2  days  is  a  short  time,  1 
had  many  hours  of  lively  and  timely 
discussions  on  bilateral,  regional,  and 
world  issues. 

My  visit  to  Brazil  has  come  toward 
the  end  of  President  Reagan's  first  year 
in  office.  In  that  short  time,  I  feel  that 
our  bilateral  relations  have  developed  in 
some  fresh  and  positive  new  directions. 
Most  importantly,  I  believe  that  the 
temper  and  tone  of  those  relations  are 
much  improved. 

We  have  discussed  issues  of  foreign 
affairs — issues  that  not  only  relate  to 
this  hemisphere  but  to  the  world.  The 
current  economic  climate,  in  the  United 
States  and  Brazil,  was  discussed  from 
the  viewpoint  of  two  major  economic 
forces  in  the  world.  While  it  isn't  possi- 
ble to  agree  on  every  issue,  recent 
negotiations  and  discussions  show  that 
friendly  nations  can  reach  mutual  resolu- 
tion or  agreement  on  sensitive  subjects. 

For  example,  as  I  announced  last 
evening,  the  United  States  and  Brazil 
have  worked  out  a  mutually  satisfactory 
resolution  on  the  issue  of  the  first  reload 
for  the  Angra  I  nuclear  reactor.  Brazil 
will  purchase  the  fuel  reload  elsewhere. 
After  extensive  consultation,  and  as  a 
special  case,  the  Secretary  of  Energy  of 
the  United  States  has  made  an  exception 
so  that  the  penalty  clause  in  the  nuclear 
contract  with  Brazil  is  waived  for 
Brazil's  purchase  of  its  next  fuel  load  for 
Angra  I.  The  United  States  wants 
nuclear  cooperation  with  Brazil,  and 
both  nations  will  work  actively  over  the 
next  year  to  resolve  differences  to 
establish  a  reliable  supply  relationship. 

Because  of  discussions  during  the 
past  2  years,  I  think  that  we  have 
strengthened  the  mutual  understanding 
between  our  two  countries  with  this 
visit. 

Let  me  leave  with  a  personal  obser- 
vation. I  feel  a  bond  of  common  ex- 
perience with  Vice  President  Chaves  in 
the  common  problems  we  faced  in 
managing  our  governments  while 
Presidents  Reagan  and  Figueiredo  were 
temporarily  incapacitated.  This  is  a 
great  test  of  constitutional  government. 
It  is  a  credit  to  Vice  President  Chaves 
and  the  Brazilian  people  that  this  transi- 
tion has  worked  so  smoothly.  I  applaud 
you  for  it  and  wish  President  Figueiredo 
a  full  recovery. 


'Made  at  Narino  Palace. 
2Made  at  Itamaraty  Palace. 
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Overview  of  Recent  Foreign  Policy 


Secretary  Haig's  statement  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
November  12,  198 1.1 

These  have  been  an  eventful  few  months 
in  U.S.  foreign  policy.  We  have  received 
a  steady  stream  of  foreign  visitors,  in- 
cluding the  leaders  of  Egypt,  Israel,  and 
Jordan.  The  President  has  traveled  to 
two  summits:  the  Ottawa  meeting  of  our 
major  partners  and  the  Cancun  summit 
of  leaders  from  both  industrialized 
democracies  and  developing  nations.  We 
participated  actively  at  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly,  where  I  also  met  for  over  9 
hours  with  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko.  The  Middle  East  has  been  af- 
fected by  several  events,  including 
renewed  violence  followed  by  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  in  Lebanon,  the  tragic 
assassination  of  President  Sadat,  and 
congressional  approval  of  the  AWACS 
[airborne  warning  and  control  system] 
package  for  Saudi  Arabia. 

It  is  important  that  we  not  allow 
this  rush  of  events  to  obscure  the  main 
lines  of  American  policy  and  the  pro- 
gress we  have  been  making  toward  the 
achievement  of  our  objectives.  I  am, 
therefore,  thankful  today  for  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  by  this  committee  to  give 
a  brief  overview  of  our  activities. 

The  President's  foreign  policy  seeks 
to  establish  a  world  environment  which 
is  hospitable  to  fundamental  American 
values — above  all,  the  freedom  and 
dignity  of  the  individual.  We  believe  that 
individual  freedom  will  flourish  in  a 
world  where  necessary  and  desirable 
change  takes  place  peacefully,  not 
through  aggression,  subversion,  and  ter- 
rorism. Each  nation  should  be  allowed  to 
shape  its  own  future,  free  from  coercion 
or  intimidation. 

We  are  working  toward  a  more 
peaceful  and  secure  world  by  structuring 
our  policy  on  four  pillars: 

•  The  restoration  of  American 
economic  health  and  military  strength; 

•  The  renewal  of  our  traditional 
alliances  and  development  of  new  friend- 
ships; 

•  The  promotion  of  peaceful  pro- 
gress in  developing  nations;  and 

•  The  achievement  of  a  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  based  on  restraint 
and  reciprocity. 

We  have  already  begun  to  see  con- 
crete achievements  in  each  of  these 
areas.  Under  the  President's  leadership, 
the  United  States  emerged  from  both 


the  Cancun  and  Ottawa  summits  with 
greater  prestige  and  influence  among 
the  participants.  These  two  successful 
meetings  also  underlined  the  improved 
relationship  that  we  now  enjoy  with  our 
next  door  neighbors,  Canada  and  Mex- 
ico. Mending  our  North  American  fences 
was  one  of  the  President's  first 
priorities,  and  he  has  established  a  con- 
structive and  cordial  relationship  with 
both  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  and  Presi- 
dent Lopez  Portillo. 

These  meetings  saw  us  working 
closely  with  our  other  traditional  friends 
and  allies.  An  excellent  example  is  our 
continued  close  cooperation  with  our 
oldest  ally — France.  There  were  fears 
that  the  Reagan  Administration  would 
be  unable  to  work  with  the  new  Socialist 
government,  turning  our  oldest  alliance 
into  a  bitter  quarrel.  That  has  not  hap- 
pened. Instead,  President  Reagan  and 
President  Mitterrand  celebrated  our 
alliance  together  at  Yorktown  and 
worked  closely  together  to  achieve  a 
conciliatory  atmosphere  and  a  produc- 
tive outcome  at  Cancun.  Franco- 
American  collaboration  in  the  Middle 
East  and  Africa  holds  great  promise. 

This  is  also  the  place  to  say  a  word 
about  those  European  peace  demonstra- 
tions. We  are  witnessing  in  Europe  to- 
day a  convergence  of  several  groups. 
Some  people  are  concerned  about  the 
environment  while  other  people  fear 
Soviet  power.  Still  others  are  worried 
about  nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear 
energy.  All  of  them  are  anxious  about 
threats  to  peace.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  our  European  allies  are  going 
"neutral"  or  that  they  are  abandoning 
NATO  and  the  policy  of  unity  and 
strength  that  has  preserved  our 
freedom.  The  invasion  of  neutral 
Afghanistan  and  the  violation  of  neutral 
Sweden's  territory  by  a  Soviet  sub- 
marine should  dispel  the  illusion  that 
neutrality  confers  immunity. 

U.S.  Role  in  Development 

The  Cancun  summit  made  clear  our 
commitment  to  playing  a  constructive 
role  in  the  historic  drama  of  develop- 
ment. President  Reagan  clearly  and 
forcefully  expressed  our  belief  that  in- 
dividual initiative  in  a  free  market  has 
been  and  remains  the  surest  route  to 
economic  growth.  And  he  showed  that 
the  variety  of  nations  called  "north"  and 
"south"  can  exchange  views  without  ran- 
cor. Cancun  was  marked  by  a  spirit  of 


mutual  respect  and  pragmatic  coopera 
tion.  The  President  declared  our  willing 
ness  to  participate  in  future  multilateral 
talks  that  focus  on  growth  and  make 
good  use  of  existing  institutions. 

The  participants  at  Cancun  noticed 
not  only  that  the  United  States  took  a 
constructive  attitude  but  that  the 
Soviets  stayed  home.  The  same  contras 
was  evident  at  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly,  where  my  speech  was  de- 
voted to  development  but  was  followed 
by  a  sterile  polemic  from  the  Soviet  sid 


U.S. -Soviet  Relations 


My  meetings  with  Mr.  Gromyko, 
however,  like  President  Reagan's  ex 
change  of  letters  with  President  Brezh- 
nev, were  substantive  and  devoid  of 
polemics  and  posturing  on  either  side 
The  United  States  wants  a  constructive 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Sue 
a  relationship  must  be  based  on  a  seem 
military  balance,  respect  for  the  inde 
pendence  of  others,  restraint  in  the  us« 
of  force,  and  reciprocity  in  the  making 
and  fulfilling  of  agreements.  We  have 
explained  our  objections  to  Soviet  or 
Soviet-supported  aggression  and  subve1 
sion.  We  have  made  known  our  intentif 
to  counter  such  activity,  but  we  have 
also  expressed  our  desire  for  coopera-  i 
tion  in  solving  problems  peacefully.  We 
have  affirmed,  too,  that  we  want  bal- 
anced and  verifiable  arms  reductions 
that  would  reduce  the  risks  of  war. 

Mr.  Gromyko  and  I  made  concrete' 
progress  by  agreeing  to  start  the  talks 
on  theater  nuclear  forces  on  Novem- 
ber 30.  Many  Europeans  are  deeply  co 
cerhed  about  this  issue.  The  Soviets 
have  deployed  over  750  warheads  on 
their  SS-20s  threatening  Europe,  whil< 
NATO  has  not  yet  deployed  one  of  its 
planned  572  missiles.  Despite  this 
revealing  fact,  well-meaning  people  wa 
to  know  whether  we  are  serious  about 
negotiating  limitations  on  theater 
nuclear  forces.  The  answer  is  clear:  Of 
course  we  are.  We  want  a  balanced 
agreement,  one  that  would  establish 
equal,  global,  and  verifiable  limits  at  th 
lowest  possible  level,  ideally  zero. 

Clearly,  a  sound  agreement  would 
strengthen  deterrence  in  Europe.  But  i 
would  be  unsound  and  dangerous  to  ac 
cept  an  outcome,  as  the  Soviets  propos 
that  would  freeze  us  at  zero  and  the 
Soviets  at  their  present  high  level  of 
warheads.  And  we  cannot  expect  the 
Soviets  to  take  balanced  proposals 
seriously  unless  NATO  firmly  supports 
its  own  modernization  plans. 

The  prospects  for  cooperation  wit 
the  Soviets  depend  not  only  on  clear 
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munication  but  also  on  the  credibili- 
hat  comes  from  the  successful  con- 
6  of  our  policies  elsewhere. 
.-Soviet  relations  have  always  been 
jed  as  much  by  the  success  of  our  ac- 
s  at  home  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
Id  as  by  our  bilateral  contacts  with 
n.  The  renewal  of  our  economic  and 
tary  strength,  the  reinvigoration  of 
traditional  alliances,  and  the  promo- 

of  peaceful  progress  and  new 
idships  will  help  to  make  restraint 

reciprocity  the  most  realistic  options 
Moscow. 

Idle  East 

review  of  our  recent  foreign  policy 
ild  be  complete  without  reference  to 
Middle  East.  In  the  aftermath  of 
sident  Sadat's  death  and  the 
ACS  decision,  it  is  important  to 
uss  briefly  our  policy  toward  that 
rial  region. 

President  Sadat's  extraordinary 
rage  and  vision  will  be  sorely  missed. 
AW  ACS  decision  was  rightly 
ated  in  Congress,  among  the  public, 
by  our  friends  abroad.  And  the 
)rable  result  is  clearly  a  significant 
tribution  to  our  position  in  the  area, 
our  broad  regional  strategy  can  be 
her  defeated  by  a  tragic  murder  nor 
ipleted  by  a  single  legislative  event. 
This  strategy  must  be  based  on  the 
ier lying  realities  of  the  Middle  East. 
s  Soviets  and  their  proxies  still 
3aten  our  vital  interests;  the  Arab- 
leli  dispute  still  divides  our  friends. 
1.  leadership  is  still  needed  in  both 
peace  process  and  security  coopera- 
i. 

The  Middle  East  today  is  marked  by 
jnsensus  of  strategic  concern  about 
threats  posed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
t  its  allies.  The  increasing  level  of 
riet  or  Soviet-sponsored  intervention 
■ecent  years,  culminating  in  the  inva- 
i  of  Afghanistan,  has  aroused  the 
rs  of  our  friends  in  the  area.  Many  of 
m  pointed  to  this  Soviet  danger 
ore  we  were  ready  to  accept  it.  Our 
>rts  to  resolve  regional  conflicts  must 
e  this  consensus  into  account. 
The  elements  of  our  policy  in  the 
Idle  East  are  integrated  into  a 
anced  strategy  which  recognizes  that 
peace  process  and  security  coopera- 
i  reinforce  one  another.  If  our  friends 
more  secure,  they  will  be  more  will- 
to  take  risks  for  peace.  And  if  they 
ke  progress  toward  resolving  their 
erences,  they  will  be  more  willing  to 
'perate  with  us  and  with  each  other 
linst  threats  to  their  security. 


It  is  essential  to  demonstrate  that 
we  can  implement  such  a  strategy,  one 
that  takes  full  account  of  the  complex 
facts  of  the  Middle  East.  That  is  why  we 
are  vigorously  supporting  the  autonomy 
talks  in  partnership  with  Egypt  and 
Israel.  That  is  why  we  are  moving  ahead 
with  security  assistance  to  countries 
threatened  by  Soviet  or  Libyan  aggres- 
sion. That  is  also  why  we  are  pursuing 
strategic  cooperation  with  other  friends 
in  the  Middle  East  and  Africa  who  can 
assist  our  efforts  in  the  region. 

The  Reagan  Administration  is  fully 
committed  to  the  Camp  David  accords 
which  have  not  only  brought  peace  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel  but  provide  the 
basis  for  broader  participation  as  well. 
When  the  President  took  office,  we 
found  the  peace  process  in  disarray. 
Egypt  and  Israel  disagreed  over  the 
character  of  the  multilateral  force  and 
observers  crucial  to  the  Israeli  with- 
drawal from  Sinai.  President  Reagan's 
decision  to  commit  U.S.  forces  to  the 
multilateral  force  was  essential  to  the 
resolution  of  this  problem  by  demon- 
strating our  willingness  to  share  the  risk 
of  assuring  the  peace.  We  are  now  in 
the  process  of  putting  such  a  force 
together  so  that  withdrawal  from  Sinai 
can  take  place  as  scheduled. 

The  autonomy  talks  were  suspended 
with  profound  differences  separating  the 
parties.  The  talks  have  now  resumed 
with  a  businesslike  work  schedule  and  a 
promising  dialogue.  We  have  made  clear 
our  intention  to  participate  as  a  full 
partner  in  these  difficult  negotiations. 
Our  objective  is  to  achieve  tangible  and 
rapid  progress.  And  the  President  is 
prepared  to  raise  the  level  of  our  repre- 
sentation whenever  he  feels  that  a  con- 
structive contribution  can  be  made. 

The  United  States  has  also  worked 
to  contain  violence  in  Lebanon,  which  is 
critical  to  the  wider  peace  process.  The 
cooperation  of  Saudi  Arabia,  the 
restraint  shown  by  Israel,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  President's  emissary,  Am- 
bassador Habib,  have  brought  about  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  across  the  Israeli- 
Lebanese  border.  Furthermore,  the 
Lebanese  Government,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Bayt  ad-Din  quadripartite  group2 
and  our  strong  support,  is  engaged  in 
efforts  to  find  political  solutions  to 
Lebanon's  troubles. 

Turkey  and  Pakistan 

Much  public  attention  has  already  been 
given  to  our  cooperation  with  such  na- 
tions in  the  Middle  East  as  Egypt, 
Israel,  and  Saudi  Arabia.  But  our  broad 
strategic  approach  also  recognizes  the 


impact  of  areas  adjacent  to  the  region. 
Turkey  sits  astride  the  most  vital  lines 
of  communications  in  the  world.  It  is 
essential  to  have  a  strong  Turkey,  not 
only  anchoring  NATO's  southern  flank 
but  supporting  our  presence  in  the  east- 
ern Mediterranean.  Western  assistance 
to  Turkey  is,  therefore,  essential. 

Security  assistance  to  Pakistan, 
which  lies  between  the  Soviets  and  the 
gulf,  is  also  crucial.  The  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  places  Pakistan  in  the  front 
line  of  defense  against  Soviet  aggres- 
sion. Pakistan  not  only  shelters  2  million 
Afghan  refugees  but  suffers  from 
repeated  raids  by  Soviet-supported 
Afghan  forces.  These  pressures  have  not 
deterred  Pakistan  from  courageously 
leading  the  condemnations  of  the  inva- 
sion by  the  United  Nations,  the  non- 
aligned  movement,  and  the  Islamic  Con- 
ference. Nor  have  they  stopped  Pakistan 
from  agreeing  to  a  new  relationship  with 
us.  Indeed,  President  Zia  has  personally 
conducted  a  vigorous  public  campaign 
for  renewed  U.S.  ties  throughout  his 
country.  We  must  show  that  this  con- 
fidence is  not  misplaced. 

Southern  Africa 

Southern  Africa  is  another  area  where 
our  diplomacy  is  making  progress.  When 
we  came  into  office  the  talks  on  Namibia 
were  stalled.  South  Africa's  leaders  lack- 
ed confidence  that  Namibian  in- 
dependence could  be  compatible  with 
their  security.  Years  of  sterile  diatribe 
led  South  Africa  to  distance  itself  from 
U.N.  Resolution  435  and  to  oppose  a 
U.N.  presence  and  involvement  in  the 
settlement  process. 

We  abhor  apartheid  and  oppose  con- 
tinued South  African  occupation  of 
Namibia.  Nonetheless,  our  objective  has 
been  to  achieve  results  rather  than  to 
engage  in  arguments.  We  have  attempt- 
ed to  persuade  the  South  Africans  that 
their  true  interests  lie  in  a  peaceful 
settlement.  Acting  through  quiet 
diplomacy  with  our  allies,  South  Africa, 
Nigeria,  and  front-line  states,  we  have 
shown  that  we  are  prepared  to  push  for 
a  balanced  Namibian  settlement.  We 
have  also  addressed  widespread  concern 
about  the  Soviet  and  Cuban  presence  in 
Angola.  Now  South  Africa  has  accepted 
435  and  a  U.N.  presence:  Pretoria  has 
agreed  to  work  on  a  phased  approach  to 
resolve  the  remaining  issues,  thus  clear- 
ing the  way  for  tangible  movement  in 
1982.  At  long  last  we  see  the  prospect  of 
real  progress  toward  an  independent 
Namibia. 
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Carribbean  and  Central  America 

We  are  also  seeking  to  promote  peaceful 
progress  in  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
America.  Together  with  Venezuela  and 
our  neighbors  Canada  and  Mexico,  the 
United  States  is  developing  a  regional 
plan  to  encourage  the  growth  of  produc- 
tive enterprise  and  trade.  But  the 
obstacles  to  economic  development  and 
democratic  reform  also  include  external- 
ly supported  subversion  and  terrorism. 
That  is  why  in  El  Salvador  our  aid  for 
peaceful  reform  and  free  elections  must 
be  accompanied  by  assistance  to  counter 
outside  intervention. 

Throughout  the  world  we  are  show- 
ing that  we  have  a  broad  and  practical 
program  to  foster  respect  for  individual 
liberty,  to  preserve  peace,  to  increase 
security,  and  to  promote  development. 
But  the  examples  I  have  discussed  also 
show  that  if  we  are  to  conduct  an  effec- 
tive policy  directed  toward  these  goals, 
Congress  must  provide  the  necessary 
resources.  If  we  are  denied  those 
resources,  we  cannot  hope  to  succeed, 
no  matter  how  forceful  and  coherent  our 
strategy.  Without  those  resources,  our 
policy  will  appear  to  friend  and  foe  alike 
as  nothing  more  than  hollow  rhetoric. 

These  expenditures  are  not  charity. 
They  are  the  most  economical  way, 
sometimes  even  the  only  practical  way, 
to  defend  our  vital  interests.  By  pro- 
viding our  friends  the  confidence  to  de- 
fend their  own  interests,  these  expen- 
ditures clearly  aid  in  the  defense  of 
American  interests. 

When  I  first  appeared  before  this 
committee,  I  noted  that  you  have  been 
instrumental  in  promoting  nuclear  non- 
proliferation,  in  advancing  human  rights, 
in  enhancing  NATO,  and  in  fostering 
economic  development.  But  your  most 
difficult  role  is  to  marshal  the  resources 
and  congressional  support  we  need  if 
American  foreign  policy  is  to  succeed. 
Your  task  is  all  the  greater  in  these 
austere  times,  but  your  success  has 
never  been  more  essential  to  the  pros- 
pects for  peace  and  security.  We  are  in- 
deed grateful  for  your  efforts.  Let  me 
assure  you  not  only  of  our  support  but 
of  the  appreciation  of  our  friends  around 
the  world. 


Liberia:  The  Road  to  Recovery 


'Press  release  377.  The  complete 
transcripl  of  the  hearings  will  be  published 

he  committee  and  will  be  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 

Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402. 

2The  Bayt  ad-Din  quadripartite  group  is 
sponsored  by  the  Arab  League  to  promote 
national  reconcilation  in  Lebanon.  It  is  com- 
posed of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Kuwait, 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  Syria  and  chaired  by  the 
Lebanese  Presidents 
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by  William  Lacy  Swing 

Address  before  the  Liberian  Ship 
Owners'  Council  in  Houston  on  Octo- 
ber 28,  1981.  Mr.  Swing  is  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Liberia. 

The  members  of  this  council  play  an 
important  part  in  current  efforts  to 
achieve  economic  stability  and  social 
development  in  the  new  Liberia,  whose 
flag  still  flies  over  the  world's  largest 
merchant  fleet.  I  want  to  speak  about 
Liberian  efforts  and  achievements  since 
the  1980  revolution  in  the  context  of 
Liberia's  political  and  economic  history. 
I  will  also  sketch  U.S.  Government  aid 
efforts  and  our  policy  toward  Liberia. 


LIBERIA'S  POLITICAL  AND 
ECONOMIC  HISTORY 

Historical  Perspective 

As  you  know,  Liberia  is  Africa's  oldest 
independent  black  republic.  Liberia  is 
also  our  oldest  friend  on  the  continent 
and  only  50  years  younger  than  the 
United  States.  Until  April  12,  1980,  it 
had  also  been  considered  among  the 
most  politically  stable  countries  in 
Africa.  On  that  date  a  small  group  of 
enlisted  men  from  the  rural  areas  broke 
into  the  presidential  mansion  and  killed 
President  William  Tolbert.  This  first 
nonconstitutional  change  of  government 
since  1871  brought  to  an  end  Africa's 
first  republic  and  its  oldest  political 
party. 

The  April  1980  coup  did  not  just 
happen  overnight.  The  roots  leading  to 
that  event  go  back  some  years  to  the 
Tubman  government  and  beyond.  While 
it  was  an  announced  policy  of  Presidents 
Tubman  and  Tolbert  to  integrate  more 
fully  the  indigenous  population  into  the 
social,  economic,  and  political  fabric  of 
the  nation,  the  pace  was  apparently  too 
slow  to  keep  up  with  heightened  expec- 
tations. The  perceived  concentration  of 
power  was  made  all  the  more  evident 
and  intolerable  by  the  extreme  involve- 
ment of  President  Tolbert's  family  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  country— in 
manufacturing,  commerce,  agriculture, 
and  banking.  Development  was  largely 
confined  to  the  capital  of  Monrovia  and 
a  few  scattered  port  and  concession 
areas.  The  rural  poor— the  vast  majority 


of  Liberians— benefited  little  from  pro-  ' 
grams  designed  to  improve  education, 
agriculture,  health,  and  housing. 

It  was  against  this  background  that 
the  April  14,  1979,  rice  riots  occurred, 
protesting  a  proposed  increase  in  the 
price  of  rice,  the  main  staple  in  the 
Liberian  diet.  More  than  80  persons  lost 
their  lives,  many  others  were  wounded, 
while  still  others  lost  possessions  in  the  j 
large-scale  looting  which  took  place.  A   ' 
committee  Tolbert  then  appointed 
recommended  reforms  to  open  up  fur- 
ther Liberian  society,  encourage  foreign 
investment,  and  heal  the  riot  wounds. 
However,  the  government  made  little 
real  progress  in  settling  the  grievances 
of  the  Liberian  majority. 

Measures  were  also  proposed  to 
overcome  the  deplorable  state  of  the 
armed  forces  including  improved  mili- 
tary housing,  increased  pay,  merit  pro- 
motions, and  removal  or  reassignment 
of  corrupt  officers.  However,  these 
measures  were  never  fully  implemented 
Additionally,  in  1979  Dr.  Amos  Sawyer 
of  the  Liberia  University  became  an  in-  f 
dependent  mayoral  candidate,  challeng-. 
ing  the  previously  unopposed  ruling 
True  Whig  Party  candidate.  Fearing  a 
Sawyer  victory,  the  ruling  party  post- 
poned the  election.  This  exacerbated  the 
already  tense  situation.  In  early  1980 
the  People's  Progressive  Party  (PPP), 
which  had  been  permitted  to  register  asj 
an  opposition  party,  called  on  President 
Tolbert  to  resign  under  threat  of  a 
general  strike.  The  PPP  leadership  was 
jailed  and  scheduled  to  be  brought  to 
trial  on  April  14,  the  anniversary  date  c 
the  rice  riots.  They  were  saved  by  that 
small  band  of  17  enlisted  men  who  took 
the  mansion  and  proclaimed  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  Liberian  people  against  the  i 
ruling  elite  of  the  True  Whig  Party. 
Master  Sergeant  Samuel  Kanyon  Doe, 
the  leader  of  the  revolution,  was  pro- 
claimed head  of  state,  and  the  "country 
people"  for  the  first  time  in  Liberian 
history  took  power. 

Goals  of  the  Revolution 

Although  still  being  defined,  the  goals  < 
the  revolution— as  the  process  the  couj 
set  in  motion  has  come  to  be  called— 
were  stated  by  Head  of  State  Doe  soon 
after  Tolbert's  overthrow  as  eradicatinj 
a  high  rate  of  illiteracy;  reconciling 
Liberians  with  their  culture;  developing 
an  economy  that  can  support  the  peopl 
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>eria— A  Profile 

tjraphy 

i:  43,000  sq.  mi.  Capital:  Monrovia  (pop. 
000).  Other  Cities:  Harbel  (60,000), 
mnan  (25,000),  Yekepa  (16,000).  Terrain: 
ng  plateau  bordered  by  coastal  plain  and 
mountains  near  inland  borders. 

pie 

ulation:  1.9  million  (July  1981).  Annual 
ivth  Rate:  3%.  Ethnic  Groups:  5% 

endants  of  immigrant  blacks,  95%  in- 
nous  tribes,  the  largest  of  which  are 
lie,  Bassa,  Gio,  Kru,  Grebo,  Mano,  Krahn, 
,,  Gbandi,  Loma,  Kissi,  Vai,  and  Bella. 
gions:  Tribal  religions  75%,  Muslim  15%, 
stian  10%.  Languages:  English  (official); 
1  20  local  languages  and  dialects  of  the 
:r-Congo  language  group.  Education: 
r-s  compulsory — 11.  Percentage  attend- 
l — primary  40;  secondary  16. 
racy— 24%.  Health:  Infant  mortality 
-159  per  1,000  (US  =  15/1,000).  Life 
ctancy—A&  yrs. 

eminent 

e:  Military.  Date  of  Independence:  1847. 
stitution:  July  26,  1847  (partially 
tended  after  April,  1980  coup  d'etat). 
riches:  Executive — Head  of  State,  Vice 
d  of  State,  Cabinet.  Legislative — People's 
emption  Council  comprised  of  the  non- 
missioned  officers  who  staged  the  1980 
>.  Judicial — People's  Supreme  Tribunal, 
pie's  Military  Tribunal.  Political  Parties: 
lian  political  activity  suspended  indefi- 
ly.  Administrative  Subdivisions:  9  coun- 
and  6  territories.  Central  Government 
Iget:  $350  million  (1981).  Defense:  2%  of 
5  (1981  est.). 

nomy 

?:  $372  million  at  constant  factor.  Annual 
wth  Rate:  Less  than  1%  (adjusted  for  in- 
on).  Per  Capita  Income:  $196  (at  con- 
it  factor  costs).  Average  Rate  of  Infla- 
i  1977-80:  15%  per  year.  Natural 
ources:  Iron  ore,  rubber,  timber,  dia- 
ids,  gold.  Agriculture:  Products — rubber, 
,  oil  palm,  cassava,  coffee,  cocoa.  In- 
try:  Types — iron,  gold  and  diamond 
ing,  rubber  processing,  food  processing, 
ber  milling.  Trade  (1980): 
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Exports— $600.4  million:  iron  ore,  rubber, 
timber,  diamonds,  gold.  Partners— West 
Germany,  U.S.,  Italy,  Belgium.  Im- 
ports—$533.9  million:  machinery,  petroleum 
products,  transportation  equipment, 
foodstuffs.  Partners— U.S.,  Western  Europe. 
Official  Exchange  Rate:  Liberia  uses  U.S. 
dollars.  Economic  Aid  Received:  U.S. 
economic  aid  received:  $58.6  million  (1981). 

Membership  in  International 
Organizations 

U.N.  and  most  of  its  specialized  agencies, 
Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU), 


Economic  Community  of  West  African  States 
(ECOWAS),  Mano  River  Union. 


Liberia;  improving  health  delivery 
terns;  reducing  Liberia's  high  level  of 
:mployment;  and  stamping  out  cor- 
ition. 

Foreign  Minister  Matthews  last 
nth  reaffirmed  these  goals  before  the 
h  session  of  the  U.N.  General 
jembly. 

Our  people  are  being  motivated  with  a 
i  determination  to  resolve  the  problems 
ch  beset  Liberia:  90%  illiteracy;  cultural 


alienation;  an  economy  which  produces  what 
we  do  not  consume,  while  we  consume  what 
it  does  not  produce;  an  inadequate  health 
delivery  system;  53%  unemployment  within 
the  active  labor  force;  and  a  pattern  of  cor- 
ruption which  was  bequeathed  to  the  people 
by  the  erstwhile  princes  of  privilege. 

Actions  Taken  to  Implement  Goals 

Doe,  as  Head  of  State  and  Chairman  of 
the  People's  Redemption  Council  (PRC), 


made  up  of  the  soldiers  who  made  the 
revolution,  plus  a  16-member  cabinet 
constitute  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
nation.  As  would  be  expected  from  an 
inexperienced  team,  the  Doe  govern- 
ment began  with  a  rocky  start.  The 
transition  from  manipulation  of  power  to 
effective  government  is  not  an  easy  one. 
The  coup  awakened  unrealistic  expecta- 
tions which  have  complicated  the  task  of 
governing.  The  execution  of  13  former 
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U.S.  Ambassador  to  Liberia 


William  Lacy  Swing  was  born  September  11, 
1934,  in  Lexington,  North  Carolina.  He 
graduated  from  Catawba  College  and  Yale 
University.  In  1961  he  attended  postgraduate 
studies  at  Tuebingen  University  in  Germany 
and  was  a  school  teacher  in  that  country.  He 
was  Associate  Director  of  the  Council  on 
Religion  in  Independent  Schools  (New  York) 
in  1961-63. 

Ambassador  Swing  entered  the  Foreign 
Service  in  1963  and  attended  consular  and 
African  area  studies  at  the  Foreign  Service 
Institute.  He  served  as  Vice  Consul  in  Port 
Elizabeth  (1964-65)  and,  upon  returning  to 
the  Department  of  State,  was  an  interna- 
tional economist  in  the  Bureau  of  Economic 
and  Business  Affairs  (1966-67).  During 
1968-72,  he  was  posted  to  Hamburg,  first  as 
head  of  the  Visa  Section  and  then  as  Chief  of 
the  Consular  Section. 

In  1972-74  he  was  the  country  desk  of- 
ficer for  West  Germany  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. He  was  assigned  as  Deputy  Chief  of 
Mission  in  Banqui  in  1974  and  served  there 
until  1976,  when  he  attended  Harvard's 
Center  for  International  Affairs.  Ambassador 
Swing  then  became  alternate-Director  of  the 
Department's  Office  of  Central  African  Af- 
fairs (1977-79). 

He  was  named  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 


Congo  in  1979,  and  on  July  27,  1981,  he  was 
sworn  in  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Liberia.  ■ 


members  of  the  Tolbert  government  pre- 
cipitated an  exodus  of  capital  and  pro- 
fessional talent,  although  many  key  per- 
sonnel remained  on  the  job.  Some  200 
members  and  supporters  of  the  old 
government  were  taken  as  political 
prisoners.  In  subsequent  months  there 
have  been  three  reported  countercoups 
resulting  in  the  conviction  and  execution 
of  some  of  those  involved. 

In  September,  39  political  prisoners 
were  freed.  Shortly  thereafter  all  travel 
restrictions  on  those  freed  were  lifted. 
One  of  these  former  political  detainees 
has  since  been  named  a  deputy  minister. 
According  to  our  informal  estimate, 
there  are  now  no  more  than  20  de- 
tainees— making  Liberia's  political 
prisoner  population  one  of  the  smallest 
in  Africa.  Prison  conditions  and  prisoner 
treatment  have  improved  since  the  PRC 
government  came  to  power. 

The  head  of  state  continues  to 
appeal  to  self-exiled  Liberians  to  return 
home.  Those  who  have  come  back  have 
found  the  situation  more  normal  than 
expected.  Some  prominent  families  who 
fled  after  the  coup  have  returned  to 
resume  their  business  activities.  One 
returnee  has  been  made  a  deputy 
minister.  The  government's  stated  policy 


is  to  see  all  Liberians  return  home  and 
help  in  the  building  of  the  nation. 

The  Doe  government  has  reaffirmed 
Liberia's  traditional  commitment  to  pro- 
mote and  protect  foreign  investment. 
Besides  iron  ore,  rubber  and  timber,  the 
Ship  Owners'  Council  also  represents  an 
important  resource  for  Liberia  and  plays 
an  important  role  in  the  implementation 
of  Liberia's  free  enterprise  policy.  As 
professor  Rodney  P.  Carlisle  observed  in 
Sovereignty  for  Sale,  his  recent  study  of 
the  origins  and  evolution  of  the  Liberian 
flag  of  convenience: 

One  of  the  first  actions  of  the  new  regime 
was  to  send  assurances  to  the  International 
Trust  Company  that  the  ship  registry  system 
would  not  be  disturbed.  .  .  The  continued 
operation  of  the  registry  system  demon- 
strated that,  whatever  domestic  reforms 
might  be  implemented,  the  Government  of 
Liberia  was  still  a  reliable  and  stable  one. 

The  trend  in  recent  months  is  more 
positive.  Several  key  appointments  have 
been  made  directed  at  achieving  more 
effective  performance.  These  include 
new  ministers  of  agriculture,  planning 
and  economic  affairs,  commerce,  justice, 
and  a  new  commissioner  of  customs. 
Together  these  represent  an  important 
step  forward. 


A  New  Identity 

The  revolution  sparked  off  a  number  of 
seemingly  unrelated  events  which  taken 
together,  seem  to  constitute  a  tentative 
move  toward  a  new  Liberian  identity. 
There  has  been  increased  emphasis  on 
African  dress,  names,  food,  and 
customs.  There  is  an  increased  emphasi 
on  the  use  of  African  names.  Christian 
names,  many  of  which  country  people  i: 
voluntarily  took  on  at  the  time,  are 
either  dropped  or  only  the  initial  is  usee 
with  indigenous  Liberian  names  being   j 
preferred.  A  national  dialogue  on  the 
symbols  of  Liberian  nationhood  has  bee: 
engaged  on  the  flag,  the  national 
anthem,  the  pledge  of  allegiance  and,  as 
mentioned,  the  constitution. 

Return  to  Civilian  Rule 

In  his  first  address  to  the  nation  on 
assuming  power,  Head  of  State  Doe 
committed  himself  to  return  the  countn 
to  civilian  rule.  Although  there  is  as  yet 
no  target  date,  Doe  has  commissioned  a 
25-member  constitutional  drafting  com-; 
mission  and  given  them  immunities  to  ,' 
facilitate  the  holding  of  hearings  and     i 
taking  of  testimony.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment encourages  a  return  to  democratic 
rule  and  supports  the  work  of  the  com- 1 
mission.  ', 

While  the  tendency  is  to  discard      ; 
much  of  the  old,  there  is  also  a  concern. 
that  Liberia  reaffirm  its  history  as 
Africa's  oldest  republic  and  that  nations 
symbols  should  not  be  destroyed  just  be 
cause  they  are  from  the  past.  The  de- 
bate  on  authenticity  is  still  going  on  as  j 
Liberians  seek  to  rationalize  the  "col- 
onial" past  with  the  "revolutionary" 
future.  As  the  debate  continues,  the 
sense  of  pride  which  all  Liberians  feel  ii 
their  history  as  an  old  independent 
nation  will  serve  them  well  and  help 
bring  about  national  reconciliation. 

The  Economy 

When  the  Doe  government  came  to 
power,  the  economy  had  been  depresse( 
as  a  result  of  low  prices  for  the 
country's  major  exports,  and— like  man 
other  developing  countries— it  has  been 
forced  to  pay  ever-higher  oil  bills.  The 
Doe  government  inherited  an  economy 
suffering  from  the  weight  of  an  am- 
bitious development  plan  instituted  in 
1976  and  extraordinary  expenditures 
associated  with  hosting  the  1979  con- 
ference of  heads  of  state  of  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity.  These 
placed  heavy  burdens  on  the  govern- 
ment's budget. 
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With  this  fiscal  legacy,  the  commit- 
>nt  by  the  Doe  government  to  improve 
»  salaries  of  government  employees,  to 
use  the  army  adequately,  and  to  im- 
ave  the  lot  of  the  Liberian  people  has 
en  a  near  impossible  task.  Bilateral 
nors— including,  of  course,  the  United 
ates— and  international  financial 
ititutions  have  provided  substantial 
pport  to  enable  the  government  to 
;et  its  needs.  The  Liberians  them- 
ves  have  undertaken  a  number  of 
?lf-help"  measures. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  Govern- 
?nt  of  Liberia  decided  late  last  year 
it  they  must  increase  the  tonnage 
tes  levied  on  the  vessels  using  the 
en  registry.  I  understand  that  while 
me  owners  have  found  it  difficult  to 
;et  these  higher  fees,  the  great  major- 
have  recognized  the  need  to  respond 
Liberia's  financial  difficulties, 
ipping  registry  fees  have  been  supply- 
r  6%-7%  of  domestic  revenues,  a  not 
;onsiderable  sum  for  a  relatively  poor 
untry  with  few  sources  of  income.  I 
nnot  overemphasize  how  much  this 
source  means  to  Liberia. 

Despite  these  official  programs, 
wever,  private  investment  will  be  the 
y  to  achieving  self-sustained  develop- 
mt  in  Liberia.  One  development  which 
11  be  of  practical  interest  in  the  city  of 
)uston  is  the  completion  of  a  serious 
rvey  of  the  offshore  oil  potential, 
rich  was  financed  by  the  World  Bank, 
le  results  should  be  available  before 
e  end  of  the  year,  and  interested  com- 
nies  will  be  requested  to  bid  for 
ploration  concessions  early  in  1982. 
e  have  also  seen  growing  levels  of 
iderstanding  between  established 
ivate  investors  and  the  Doe  govern- 
ent  as  each  becomes  better  acquainted 
ith  the  realities  of  the  current  business 
;uation. 

There  are  still  many  problems,  to  be 
re.  We  expect  Liberia  will  continue  to 
quire  our  support  and  that  of  its  other 
iends  for  some  time,  but  we  are  en- 
uraged  by  the  efforts  which  Liberians 
the  private  sector,  as  well  as  the 
iblic  sector,  are  making  to  restore  con- 
lence  in  their  country  and  to  restore 
>  image  as  a  friendly  partner  of  private 
iterprise. 

A  key  part  of  this  image  is,  of 
urse,  the  Liberian  ship  registry.  That 
is  is  important  to  the  new  government 
Liberia  is  underscored  by  the  fact 
at  since  Commander  in  Chief  Doe 
.me  to  power,  his  government  has  rati- 
id  a  number  of  key  international 
jreements  designed  to  improve  the 


Ambassador  Swing  and  Col.  Abraham 
Kollie,  Secretary  General  of  the  ruling  Peo- 
ple's Redemption  Council. 


safety  and  reliability  of  ocean  transpor- 
tation. While  some  of  these  agreements 
may  have  had  the  immediate  effect  of 
imposing  some  additional  costs  on  ship- 
owners, I  think  you  will  agree  that  in 
the  longer  run,  the  benefits  of  these 
measures  to  the  well-being  of  the  world 
community  are  worth  the  effort  and  ex- 
pense. I  am  encouraged  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Liberia's  adherence  to  these 
internationally  agreed  standards  of 
performance,  which  can  only  increase 
still  further  the  growing  respect  being 
accorded  to  the  Liberian  flag  fleet. 


U.S.  INTERESTS 

The  Special  Relationship 

Almost  from  the  Republic  of  Liberia's 
founding  in  1847,  the  United  States 
maintained  close  relations.  This  relation- 
ship has  sometimes  been  turbulent  and 
sometimes  peaceful;  sometimes  nig- 
gardly and  sometimes  generous.  Today, 
however,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Nigeria,  no  West  African  country  is 
receiving  greater  attention  in 
Washington  than  Liberia.  True,  this 
reflects  the  problems  faced  in  the  after- 
math of  the  1980  coup.  However,  this 
high-level  Washington  attention  also 
manifests  the  importance  of  U.S. 
national  interests  in  Liberia. 

U.S.  interests  in  Liberia  are  still 
extensive.  They  include: 

•  A  Voice  of  America  transmitter 
that  broadcasts  to  all  of  Africa,  the 
Middle  East,  and  parts  of  Southwest 
Asia; 

•  A  telecommunications  relay  sta- 
tion that  transmits  diplomatic  traffic 
between  Washington  and  more  than  40 
embassies  on  the  Continent  of  Africa; 

•  An  OMEGA  navigational  station, 
one  of  eight  in  the  worldwide  network 
which  enables  ships  and  aircraft  to 
calculate  continuously  their  positions. 
The  OMEGA  station  is  a  joint  effort  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Liberia.  On 


January  15  it  will  be  "Liberianized"  and 
turned  over  entirely  to  the  control  of  the 
Liberian  Government  to  operate  inde- 
pendently of  the  United  States; 

•  These  three  communications  in- 
stallations—  the  largest  concentration  of 
U.S.  Government  assets  in  Africa — 
are  symbols  of  Liberia's  friendship  for 
the  United  States.  They  are  also  a  mark 
of  the  confidence  the  government  and 
the  American  people  have  in  Liberia. 
There  are  still  approximately  3,500  to 
4,000  American  citizens  residing  in 
Liberia — this  number  is  increasing; 

•  With  about  $0.5  billion,  private 
investment  from  U.S.  sources  is  still 
extensive.  In  fact,  U.S.  investment  in 
Liberia  is  our  third  largest  in  Africa. 
This  investment  comes  from  such  com- 
panies as  Firestone  and  the  Uniroyal 
rubber  plantations;  the  major  iron  ore 
mine,  LAMCO,  in  which  Bethlehem 
Steel  has  a  25%  interest;  and  local 
branches  or  affiliates  of  Chase  Man- 
hattan and  Citibank; 

•  As  many  of  you  know,  Liberia  is  a 
principal  stopping  point  for  Pan 
American  Airways.  A  PanAm  subsidiary 
also  has  a  management  contract  for  the 
Roberts  International  Airport; 

•  And,  last  but  by  no  means  least, 
Liberia's  preeminence  as  the  world's 
largest  maritime  nation,  as  measured  in 
registered  tonnage,  represents  an  impor- 
tant American  interest  which,  again,  is  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  Liberia  and  its 
people. 

Because  of  these  interests  and  our 
historically  close  relationship,  other 
leading  donors,  as  well  as  U.S.  banks 
and  business  enterprises,  look  to  the 
U.S.  Government  to  take  the  lead  in 
helping  Liberia  to  meet  its  current  and 
immediate  financial  problems.  We  are 
doing  that. 

U.S.  Assistance  to  Liberia 

Official  U.S.  Aid.  Official  U.S.  aid 
to  Liberia  has  increased  some  tenfold 
since  the  April  1980  coup.  Liberia  today 
receives  the  greatest  per  capita  U.S.  aid 
of  any  African  country.  In  the  fiscal 
year  just  ended,  this  totaled  $58.6 
million.  We  have  requested  similar  levels 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  Our  priorities 
are  direct  budget  support  and  military 
housing. 

We  are  following  a  short-term  and  a 
long-term  development  strategy.  The 
key  problems  are:  the  small  and  narrow 
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The  Ambassador  discusses  U.S.  AID-World  Bank  agricultural  project  in  Lofa  County  with 
the  County  superintendent,  AID  Mission  Director  Ray  Garufi,  Counselor  for  Public  Af- 
fairs, David  Gray,  and  the  project  director. 


productive  base  of  the  economy,  the  in- 
sufficient private  investment  because  of 
inadequate  political  and  fiscal  stability, 
low  agricultural  productivity  (especially 
food  crops),  and  a  rapid  population 
growth  rate  and  related  health  prob- 
lems. 

The  short-term  strategy  focuses  on 
restoring  economic  and  political  stability 
in  the  country.  To  achieve  this,  since  the 
April  12,  1980,  coup  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  provided  three  grants  totaling 
$37  million.  These  grants,  which  were 
used  for  budgetary  support  of  Liberia, 
helped  the  government  overcome  the 
immediate  fiscal  crisis.  They  also  sig- 
naled continued  U.S.  government  sup- 
port to  future  development  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  other  component  of  our  short- 
term  strategy  is  the  PL-480,  Title  I 
(rice)  program.  PL-480,  Title  I  author- 
izes concessional  credit  for  sales  of  U.S. 
farm  products  to  developing  countries. 
The  PL-480  Title  I  program  in  Liberia 
is  being  used  to  meet  growing  food  con- 
sumption needs — keeping  rice  on  the 
market  to  avoid  shortages  and  political 
instability.  Funds  generated  by  this  pro- 
gram are  used  to  finance  longer  term 
agricultural  development  efforts  in 
Liberia. 

Our  long-term  AID  [Agency  for 
International  Development]  strategy  is 
directed  at  increasing  traditional  farmer 
agricultural  productivity  and  supporting 
traditional  farmer  needs  in  order  for 
Liberian  farmers  to  enter  the  market 
economy.  In  a  nutshell,  the  areas  of  our 
long-term  strategy  are: 

•  Agriculture  and  rural  develop- 
ment, focused  on  increased  productivity 
and  dissemination  of  development  infor- 
mation to  rural  communities; 

•  Education  and  human  resources 
development  designed  to  provide  basic 


education  for  children  and  to  improve 
the  fundamental  life  skills  of  adults. 

U.S.  Peace  Corps.  Since  1962 
nearly  3,000  Peace  Corps  volunteers 
have  served  in  Liberia.  At  present,  there 
are  more  than  150  volunteers,  assigned 
primarily  to  the  rural  areas.  By 
February  1982,  more  than  200  volun- 
teers will  be  in  active  service  within 
Liberia.  Rural  development  and 
agriculture  volunteers  serve  as  water 
technicians,  county  project  planners, 
rural  road  technicians,  foresters, 
livestock  developers,  agriculture  plan- 
ners, vocational  agriculture  instructors, 
fisheries  technicians,  and  wildlife 
managers. 

In  addition  to  primary  projects, 
volunteers  also  work  on  secondary  proj- 
ects, such  as  adult  literacy  classes, 
demonstration  chicken  raising,  demon- 
stration gardening,  establishing  school 
libraries  or  laboratories,  construction  of 
school  facilities  through  the  school  part- 
nership program  and  the  ambassador's 
self-help  fund. 

As  Liberia  continues  to  request  per- 
sonnel, the  Peace  Corps,  in  cooperation 
with  the  ministries,  will  endeavor  to 
maintain  its  high  level  of  commitment  to 
the  development  of  Liberia  and  to  the 
support  of  its  people. 

Military  Assistance.  The  other  cor- 
nerstone of  our  aid  policy  is  to  improve 
military  housing  conditions,  which  the 
Liberian  leadership  sees  as  a  top  priority 
in  anticipation  of  the  soldiers'  returning 
to  the  barracks  with  the  arrival  of 
civilian  rule.  This  4-year  program  total- 
ing some  $43.5  million  is  the  most 
ambitious  security  assistance  project  the 


United  States  has  ever  undertaken  si: 
bilateral  military  aid  to  Liberia  began 
1911. 

The  increased  military  aid  provid 
Liberia  since  the  1980  coup  also 
addresses  armed  forces  modernizatior 
including  equipment,  transportation,  i 
communication,  and  training  helpful  t 
national  development  which  included  ; 
program  for  an  engineer  battalion.  Fc 
example,  the  U.S.  grant  of  $1  million 
provided  20  2V2-ton  military  trucks  pli 
a  technical  quality  assistance  team.  Tl 
was  the  first  such  aid  since  terminatk 
of  the  military  assistance  program  to 
Liberia  in  the  early  1970s.  We  look  at 
the  armed  forces  in  the  service  sense 
but  also  as  part  of  a  needed  nation- 
building  effort.  The  housing  helps  a 
significant  part  of  the  population  and 
the  force  modernization  program 
enhances  needed  nation-building  skills 

The  international  military  educati 
and  training  (IMET)  program— also  a 
very  important  nation-building 
effort — has  increased  from  less  than 
$200,000  in  1979  to  current  levels  of 
about  $600,000.  These  grants  bring  I 
military  mobile  training  teams  to  Lity 
to  train  the  army  in  basic  constructioi 
organization,  and  civic  action  skills.  T 
grants  also  enable  Liberia's  soldiers  § 
receive  training  at  U.S.  military  schoi 

As  a  further  demonstration  of  oui 
concern  for  the  security  of  an  "old 
trusted  friend,"  100  U.S.  green  berets 
conducted  joint  training  exercises  wit; 
the  Armed  Forces  of  Liberia  in  April; 
1981.  The  presence  of  U.S.  Army  troi 
in  sub-Saharan  Africa  conducting  joir, 
exercises  was  a  first  in  recent  history 
and  was  a  plus  in  our  bilateral  relatio 

Finally,  in  sum  our  security  assisl 
ance  efforts  are  intended  to  help  solv 
economic  and  social  problems  and  has 
the  return  to  civilian  rule.  Developme 
of  the  armed  forces  into  a  disciplined 
reliable  national  asset  will  upgrade  th 
soldiers'  image  in  the  minds  of  the 
overall  population.  The  United  States 
and  Liberia  mutual  defense  treaty  of 
1951  calls  for  consultations  between  < 
two  countries.  We  take  this  commitm 
very  seriously. 

Political  Asylum.  Many  Liberian 
fled  after  the  coup.  Others  already  in 
the  United  States  remained.  More  thi 
500  have  sought  to  stay  in  the  Unitec 
States  as  "political  refugees."  Their 
asylum  applications  are  processed  in- 
dividually in  accordance  with  our  imr 
gration  and  nationality  act,  the  U.N. 
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nvention  and  protocol  relating  to  the 
itus  of  refugees,  and  our  assessment 
the  political  and  social  situation  in 
beria  since  the  coup.  In  the  latter 
^ard,  there  are  some  encouraging 
pis  of  normalcy  in  Liberia,  including 
idelines  on  confiscated  property, 
lease  of  political  prisoners,  and  public 
peals  by  Head  of  State  Doe  encourag- 
r  self-exiled  Liberians  to  return  home 
assist  in  the  task  of  national  develop- 
;nt. 

Based  on  information  available  to  us, 
!  are  convinced  that  Liberians  who 
ve  returned  to  Liberia  since  the  coup 
ve  not  suffered  persecution  and  that  it 
safe  for  most  Liberians  to  return  to 
beria  without  a  well-founded  fear  of 
rsecution. 

S.  Policy 

nong  our  primary  objectives  are: 

First,  we  are  trying  to  help  Liberia 
bieve  economic  recovery.  The  govern- 
;nt  has  reached  agreement  with  the 
ternational  Monetary  Fund  on  a 
?ear  stabilization  program  which  pro- 
les strict  performance  targets  and  ex- 
nditure  controls  and  access  to  a 
bstantial  fund  which  assists  the 
:overy  process.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
portance  to  Liberia's  economic 
:overy  and  to  international  support 
it  Liberia  meet  the  IMF  standby  per- 
"mance  targets,  including  strict 
penditure  control. 

Second,  we  support  a  return  to 
rilian  rule,  release  or  fair  trials  for  the 
maining  political  prisoners,  and  fair 
2atment  for  businessmen  and  others, 
iherence  to  the  rule  of  law  is  crucial  to 
ntinued  international  support  and 
•rmalization  of  Liberia's  relations  with 
;  neighbors  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
id  to  rebuilding  foreign  investor  con- 
lence  in  the  country. 

Third,  we  want  to  assure  the 
>vernment  of  our  support  for  its  basic 
curity.  The  Doe  government  is  gen- 
nely  worried  about  possible  counter- 
ups.  It  remains  concerned  that  there 
ight  be  an  external  attack  against 
beria.  Liberia  has  repeatedly  re- 
lested  increased  U.S.  military  assist- 
ice  for  purchases  of  weapons,  trucks, 
id  radios.  Our  provision  of  ongoing 
isic  infantry  training  and  construction 
housing  meets  the  basic  needs  of  the 
med  forces  in  accordance  with 
beria's  most  urgent  requests. 


Fourth,  we  support  the  long-term 
development  of  the  country.  The  govern- 
ment has  announced  its  intention  to  pur- 
sue economic  and  social  development 
more  vigorously  than  the  previous 
government.  We  hope  this  will  be  the 
case.  We  have  continued  our  aid  projects 
which  are  primarily  in  the  areas  of 
health,  agriculture,  and  education— all 
target  sectors  of  the  new  government. 
Long-term  development,  of  course,  de- 
pends on  finding  solutions  to  the  imme- 
diate financial  and  economic  problems. 


CONCLUSION 

The  year  1982  marks  the  135th  year  of 
Liberia's  independence.  We  also  observe 
the  120th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
ment of  diplomatic  relations  between 
our  republics.  This  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  renew  our  commitment  to 
cooperation. 

A  joint  effort  between  U.S.  Govern- 
ment assistance  and  private  investment 
is  the  best  method  to  achieve  economic 
development.  Liberia,  historically,  has 
welcomed  private  participation  in  the 
development  of  its  economy.  In  this  con- 
nection, we  understand  the  Government 
of  Liberia  is  looking  at  ways  to  reconcile 
the  critical  need  to  comply  with  the  IMF 
stabilization  measures,  while  insuring 
that  high  taxes  do  not  discourage 
private  initiative. 

Liberia  is  still  going  through  a 
critical  transition  period,  and  let  us  be 
under  no  illusions— the  road  to  recovery 
is  difficult  and  long.  However,  there  has 
been  some  progress  in  recent  months, 
and  there  is  reason  to  be  cautiously 
optimistic  about  the  future  of  Liberia. 
We  have  been  discussing  Liberia  not  in 
terms  of  what  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  can  do,  but  what  we  and 
the  public  and  private  sectors  can  do 
together  with  our  Liberian  friends.  I 
urge  you  to  continue  and  strengthen 
your  support  for  Liberia  and  urge  others 
in  the  private  sector  to  do  likewise. ■ 


U.S.  Interests  in  Africa 


by  Chester  A.  Crocker 

Address  before  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations  in  New  York  City  on 
October  5,  1981.  Mr  Crocker  is  Assistant 
Secretary  for  African  Affairs. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  this  eve- 
ning and  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  U.S.  interests  in  Africa  and  the 
actions  we  are  taking  in  pursuit  of  those 
interests.  I  believe  we  are  at  a  par- 
ticularly important  juncture  in  our 
African  policy  and  so  welcome  the 
chance  to  exchange  ideas  with  a  group 
so  knowledgeable  about  foreign  affairs 
issues. 

U.S.  interests  in  Africa  are  wide  and 
varied,  spanning  the  spectrum  of  invest- 
ment, trade,  human  liberties,  political, 
security,  and  strategic  concerns.  They 
touch  every  corner  of  the  African  Conti- 
nent, from  the  largest  country  to  the 
smallest,  from  the  Horn  to  Cape  Verde, 
and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
Mideast  front-line  states. 

On  the  economic  side,  the  countries 
of  sub-Saharan  Africa  are  the  source  of 
many  minerals  which  are  vital  to  our 
own  development  and  defense.  These  na- 
tions supply  the  majority  and,  in  some 
instances,  virtually  all  of  our  re- 
quirements for  chrome  for  our  auto- 
mobile and  defense  industries,  man- 
ganese for  the  steel  industry,  cobalt  for 
jet  engines  and  mining  equipment,  cop- 
per, industrial  diamonds,  and  mica  to 
cite  but  a  few. 

During  the  oil  embargo  of  1973, 
Nigeria  became  the  first  and  is  now  the 
second  largest  foreign  supplier  of  oil  to 
the  United  States.  Angola  and  Gabon 
are  also  African  oil  exporters.  Several 
other  countries  in  sub-Saharan  Africa 
are  actively  exploring  for  oil,  often  with 
American  companies  as  contractors. 

The  countries  of  sub-Saharan  Africa 
bought  more  than  $3.2  billion  worth  of 
commodities,  technology,  and  equipment 
from  the  United  States  during  the  first 
6  months  of  this  year  and  represent  a 
market  for  greater  exports. 

Our  political  and  strategic  interests 
in  Africa  are  significant.  We  have 
agreements  with  countries  in  black 
Africa  which  permit  U.S.  naval  and  air 
access,  including  that  needed  for  our 
rapid  deployment  force.  Others  grant  us 
tracking  station  rights  and  house  our 
Voice  of  America  transmitters  and  our 
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relay  stations.  African  countries  are  an 
important  dimension  in  defining  our 
strategy  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
southern  Atlantic  areas. 

African  Interests 

Let  me  now  turn  to  Africa's  interests. 
The  overwhelming  economic  problem  in 
Africa  is  of  development.  The  persistent 
long-term  problems  of  food,  shelter,  and 
education  remain  far  from  solved.  There 
is,  however,  an  even  more  urgent  and 
crisis  character  to  the  economic  situation 
in  Africa  today. 

The  adverse  economic  impact  of  the 
1973  and  1979  oil  price  increases,  record 
high  debt  servicing  costs,  galloping  infla- 
tion rates,  and  slowed  economic  expan- 
sion due  to  the  recession  in  the  West 
have  brought  many  African  states  to  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  Development  pro- 
grams must  be  scaled  down  and  major 
internal  structural  reforms  will  have  to 
be  carried  out  to  weather  this  crisis.  The 
recent  meeting  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  World  Bank  focused 
on  these  grim  issues  and  could  offer  no 
easy  outs,  no  quick  fixes. 

While  development  is  undoubtedly 
the  preeminent  common  problem  in 
Africa,  it  is,  nevertheless,  not  the  only 
interest  of  the  peoples  of  Africa.  They 
are  also  concerned  about  threats  to  their 
security  due  to  internal  instability  and 
external  adventurism.  Very  few  African 
states  have  been  free  of  such  threats, 
and  for  some  there  has  been  continued 
internal  or  border  struggles  for  decades. 

The  sources  of  such  instability  are 
varied— often  having  roots  in  long- 
standing ethnic  rivalries  or  in  border 
disputes  arising  from  unclear  colonial 
agreements.  Because  African  states  are 
economically  poor,  they  are  also  often 
unable  to  manage  adequate  security 
forces.  This  leads  to  outside  involve- 
ment, sometimes  in  the  form  of  legit- 
imate assistance  but  sometimes  in  the 
form  of  exploitation  of  these  conflicts  by 
outside  powers.  While  the  sources  of  in- 
stability usually  have  their  roots  within 
Africa,  African  states  are  worried  that 
regional  problems  such  as  those  in  the 
Horn  or  in  southern  Africa  will  erupt  in- 
to superpower  confrontations.  There  is  a 
saying  in  Africa  that  when  elephants 
fight,  it  is  the  grass  which  gets 
trampled. 

And  finally,  of  course,  African  states 
are  deeply  committed  to  removing  the 
last  instance  of  colonial  rule  in  Africa, 
Namibia,  and  in  seeing  an  end  to  apart- 
heid in  South  Africa. 
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Mutual  Economic  Interests 

We  are  very  much  aware  of  these  in- 
terests. I  would  like  to  focus  my 
remarks  today  on  key  areas  where  our 
interests  and  those  of  the  African  states 
converge  with  mutually  beneficial  conse- 
quences. 

The  first  great  area  of  mutual  in- 
terest is  economic.  There  is  no  question, 
when  all  is  said  of  international 
economic  orders  and  North-South  rela- 
tions, that  the  West  offers  Africa  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  growth  and 
development,  access  to  technology,  and 
eventual  graduation  from  the  need  for 
concessional  assistance.  Much  of  this 
potential,  indeed  the  greatest  part,  is  in 
our  markets  for  African  goods  and  in 
the  expansion  of  Africa's  linkages  with 
our  private  sector. 

Just  as  we  need  access  to  African 
raw  materials,  Africa  seeks  expanded 
markets  abroad.  In  1980  our  exports  to 
Africa  totaled  $5.25  billion,  while  our 
imports  rose  to  $18.7  billion.  Africa  is 
already  a  substantial  market  for  U.S. 
technology  and  commodities.  Its 
markets  offer  major  growth  potential 
for  American  exporters.  Most  of  this 
trade  is  now  with  South  Africa  and 
Nigeria.  But  the  trend  in  the  rest  of  sub- 
Saharan  Africa  is  one  of  rapid  increase. 
From  this  trade,  key  technologies  and 
skills  are  transferred  to  a  continent  that 
increasingly  recognizes  that  its  economic 
future  is  naturally  intertwined  with  our 
own. 

When  the  West  is  in  recession, 
Africa  also  suffers  deeply,  buffeted  by 
high  inflation  and  interest  rates.  These 
macroeconomic  trends  are  of  far  greater 
significance  to  our  African  partners  than 
government  assistance  levels.  Our  cur- 
rent efforts  to  revitalize  our  own 
economy  are,  therefore,  of  major  impor- 
tance to  the  Third  World  as  well.  And 
they  also  contain  the  key  to  the  future 
of  government  assistance  programs. 

Notwithstanding  our  own  budgetary 
constraints,  which  impact  on  the  role  we 
are  able  to  play,  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  be  a  major  contributor  to 
bilateral  and  multilateral  programs  in 
Africa.  Our  assistance  in  all  forms  is 
approximately  $1.2  billion  annually,  con- 
centrated on  the  poorest  countries. 

As  Secretary  of  State  Alexander 
Haig  noted  in  his  address  to  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  recently:  "The  poorest 
developing  countries  require  long-term 
and  generous  concessional  aid  from 
developed  and  other  developing  coun- 
tries. .  .  ."  But  he  said:  "Ultimately,  the 
objective  must  be  to  involve  them  in  the 
international  economic  system,  thereby 
strengthening  opportunities  and  incen- 
tives for  self-sustaining  growth." 


In  this  regard,  the  Secretary  saic 
"The  United  States  can  offer  what  it 
knows  best  from  its  own  experience, 
have  seen  that  policies  which  encour? 
private  initiatives  will  promote  bettei 
resource  allocation  and  more  rapid 
economic  growth."  This  same  view  is 
emphasized  in  a  recent  World  Bank 
report  on  Africa,  and— in  spite  of 
rhetoric  to  the  contrary— is  being 
accepted  by  many  countries  as  the  w 
out  of  the  current  crisis. 

One  of  our  greatest  resources  is 
free  market  economy,  and  it  is  a 
resource  which  we  can  utilize  to  our 
benefit  and  to  that  of  the  peoples  of 
Africa.  U.S.  private  investment  in  sti 
Saharan  Africa  now  approaches  $6 
billion.  It  is  contributing  to  our  own 
economy  and  to  development  in  Afri 
Whatever  the  rhetoric  from  some 
quarters,  it  is  unmistakably  clear  ths 
African  decisionmakers  are  increasir 
aware  of  the  benefits  of  expanding 
African-American  economic  links. 

Because  of  our  recognition  of  th< 
great  potential  for  expanded  econon 
ties  with  Africa  and  the  benefits  whi 
could  be  accrued  from  these  ties,  thi 
Administration  has  begun  a  concert^ 
program  to  encourage  increased  prh 
sector  involvement  in  Africa.  This  ps 
gram  includes  discussions  with  bank 
and  multinational  lending  institution 
elicit  their  assistance,  requesting  Co 
gress  to  remove  provisions  in  law  w1 
inhibit  U.S.  investment  and  trade  0}! 
tunities,  and  discussions  with  indivie 
governments  in  an  effort  to  improve 
foreign  investment  climate  and  to 
remove,  where  necessary,  existing 
obstacles  to  U.S.  investment.  The 
Agency  for  International  Developing 
reorganizing  its  programs  to  providi 
more  support  to  the  private  sector. 
We  are  already  beginning  to  see 
positive  results  from  these  efforts.  ( 
case  which  illustrates  the  progress  e 
the  potential  for  such  cooperation  is 
Nigeria.  I  have  already  indicated 
Nigeria's  importance  to  us  as  a  sour 
oil  and  a  major  focus  of  U.S.  invest- 
ment. Nigeria  is  also  a  country  whk 
has  recently  returned  to  civilian  go\ 
ment,  with  a  constitution  very  simil 
our  own.  It  is  an  important  partner 
us  both  politically  and  economically. 
Nigeria,  in  spite  of  oil  resources 
country  of  great  poverty.  Food  is  b( 
coming  a  major  problem.  Between  ] 
and  1980,  its  agricultural  imports  r< 
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'om  $123  million  to  more  than  $1.95 
illion.  In  1980,  in  U.S. -Nigerian 
conomic  consultations,  we  agreed  to 
ie  formation  of  a  Joint  Agricultural 
Consultative  Committee.  The  unique 
mature  of  the  committee  is  that  the 
lembership  on  both  sides  is  primarily 
-om  the  private  sector.  It  is  a  major 
ffort  to  bring  our  agribusiness  skills  to 
ear  on  Nigeria's  food  problem.  Prog- 
ess  has  been  very  encouraging.  In 
leetings  this  past  month,  the  joint  com- 
mittee negotiated  several  specific  proj- 
cts. 

We  also  signed  this  year  with 
figeria  cooperative  programs  in  educa- 
on  and  health.  Substantial  progress 
'as  made  on  a  trade  agreement.  All  of 
fiese  arrangements  are  outside  of  any 
id  program,  for  we  have  no  bilateral 
id  program  in  Nigeria. 

I  believe  this  is  illustrative  of  the 
ontributions  and  benefits  of  private  sec- 
3r  involvement  in  Africa  to  which  we 
re  giving  encouragement.  We  are  hope- 
i\  that  the  Nigerian-U.S.  efforts  will  ex- 
and  our  ties  with  that  country  and  will 
rovide  us  with  experience  for  develop- 
ig  similar  relationships  with  more 
ifrican  countries.  It  is  in  our  national 
rterest  as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  the 
eveloping  countries  of  Africa. 

'he  Search  for  Peace 

i  second  important  sphere  where 
Lfrican  and  U.S.  interests  intersect  is  in 
he  search  for  peace  and  security.  This 
idministration  recognizes  and  respects 
he  fact  that  African  states  have  chosen 
istorically  the  path  of  nonalignment. 
'he  majority  of  them  continue  to  adhere 
a  that  course,  and  we  in  this  country 
ave  nothing  to  fear  from  their  choice, 
laving  experienced  our  own  nationalist 
evolution,  we  are  sensitive  to  the  desire 
f  African  leaders  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
ltogether  foreign  intervention  and 
oreign  military  presence.  Let  there  be 
o  mistake:  The  OAU  [Organization  of 
ifrican  Unity]  Charter  and  the  foreign 
olicy  principles  of  most  African  states 
o  not  run  counter  to  American  national 
iterests.  There  are  three  factors  that 
nderscore  U.S.  respect  for  Africa's 
onalignment. 

•  We  have  no  interest  in  seeing  the 
eveloping  world  become  a  battleground 
f  East- West  rivalries.  We  do  not  aspire 
3  a  military  mandate  in  Africa. 

•  Our  growing  economic  interests  in 
ifrica  and  in  African  development  are 
ot  well  served  if  Africa  becomes  a 

lore  militarized  and  unstable  zone.  The 


continent's  economic  growth  will  inevi- 
tably be  hampered  in  such  circum- 
stances. 

•  Our  interests  in  a  stable  world 
order,  especially  in  the  developing 
world,  hinge  on  mutual  restraint  be- 
tween the  superpowers.  Our  goal— in 
Africa  as  elsewhere— is  the  establish- 
ment of  rules  of  the  game  among  the 
most  powerful  nations  that  limit  the 
application  of  external  force  in  regional 
conflicts  and  the  exploitation  of  these 
conflicts  for  purposes  of  great  power 
aggrandizement. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  coin 
which  African  decisionmakers  are  well 
aware  of,  even  if  many  in  the  West  are 
not.  Africa  does  not  exist  in  a  vacuum. 
The  state  of  the  global  balance  inevitably 
affects  regional  security  in  Africa. 
Unilateral  self-denial  by  the  United 
States  and  our  allies  cannot  strengthen 
the  principle  of  African  nonalignment; 
on  the  contrary,  it  can  only  erode  the 
climate  of  confidence  necessary  for  true 
independence  and  economic  growth.  It  is 
a  truism  that  most  of  Africa's  instability 
is  of  regional  origin.  This  reality  is 
clearly  understood  and  clearly  reflected 
in  our  African  policies.  But  it  is  also 
time  to  recognize,  as  we  have  done,  that 
the  solution  to  regional  disputes  does 
not  lie  in  Western  abstinence  at  a  time 
when  Libyan,  Soviet,  and  Cuban  policies 
seek  actively  to  exploit  and  fuel  the  fires 
of  instability. 

It  is  striking  that  African  leaders 
are  increasingly  sensitive  to  regional 
security  issues.  Their  concern  to  see  the 
removal  of  Soviet-Cuban  military 
presence  is  increasingly  evident.  Their 
desire  to  come  to  grips  with  Libya's 
diplomacy  of  violence  and  subversion  is 
also  clear,  even  if  the  tactical  remedies 
appear  elusive  or  obscure.  This  Admini- 
stration is  committed  to  providing 
assistance  to  our  friends  in  Africa  to 
meet  their  legitimate  security  needs.  It 
is  no  denigration  of  the  principle  of 
nonalignment  when  African  leaders  take 
heart  from  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  nations  are  to- 
day prepared  to  do  their  part  to  bolster 
African  security. 

Our  security  assistance  programs 
are  also  sensitive  to  the  interplay  of 
economic  and  security  problems.  We 
know  that  simply  adding  large  amounts 
of  arms  to  the  local  scene  will  exacer- 
bate both  the  security  situation  and  the 
countries'  development  efforts.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  been  notorious  in 
doing  just  this:  providing  very  large 
arms  shipments  to  selective  parts  of 


Africa  while  providing  almost  no 
economic  assistance.  Our  programs  are 
different.  While  increasing  our  security 
assistance  to  our  friends  in  Africa,  we 
still  maintain  a  ratio  of  more  than  three 
to  one  of  economic  over  military 
assistance  in  our  bilateral  aid.  We  have 
also  asked  Congress  for  concessional 
terms  for  military  assistance  to  poor 
countries  like  Sudan  which  should  not  be 
asked  to  shoulder  large  new  debts  to 
meet  a  security  threat,  especially  when 
that  threat  is  of  vital  concern  to  us. 

At  a  time  when  security  issues  have 
come  more  to  the  fore,  greater  burdens 
are  placed  on  African  statesmanship  and 
on  the  institutional  mechanisms  of  the 
OAU  as  an  instrument  for  regional  prob- 
lem solving.  It  is  decidedly  in  the  U.S. 
interest  for  these  efforts  to  make  prog- 
ress, as  OAU-sponsored  initiatives  on 
the  Western  Sahara  problem  appear  to 
have  done  during  the  past  3  months. 
With  little  fanfare,  the  activity  of  the 
current  OAU  chairman— President  Moi 
of  Kenya— played  a  role  in  dampening 
border  tensions  between  Nigeria  and 
Cameroon  in  recent  months.  In  the  case 
of  the  Chadian  conflict,  complicated  by 
the  continued  presence  of  thousands  of 
Libyan  troops,  we  have  made  clear  U.S. 
support  for  OAU  decisions  aimed  at 
restoring  national  unity  and  ending  the 
Libyan  presence.  If  it  proves  possible  to 
organize  an  inter- African  force  to  assist 
the  Chadian  authorities,  the  United 
States  would  look  sympathetically  at 
appropriate  requests  to  support  that  ef- 
fort. 

The  case  of  Sudan,  Africa's  largest 
nation,  illustrates  our  approach  to 
African  security  questions.  It  is  clearly 
in  our  interest  to  assist  its  moderate  and 
stable  government  which  shares  our 
goals  for  peace  in  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East.  Flanked  by  strife-torn  neighbors, 
and  directly  threatened  by  Libyan  activ- 
ities, Sudan's  political  and  economic 
health  is  of  obvious  concern  to  many  of 
our  closest  Arab  and  African  friends.  It 
is  our  goal  that  Sudan  weather  the 
storms  that  surround  it,  having  emerged 
successfully  from  its  own  prolonged  civil 
war  and  having  played  involuntary  host 
for  years  to  refugees  and  movements 
from  neighboring  lands.  The  United 
States  is  currently  providing  a  package 
of  assistance  to  Sudan  which  addresses 
its  economic  and  security  needs,  in- 
cluding military  training,  assistance  in 
the  purchase  of  needed  equipment,  and 
significant  support  through  bilateral  and 
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multilateral  channels  for  its  troubled 
economy. 

The  United  States  and  the  states  of 
Africa  also  share  a  strong  desire  for 
reduced  conflict  and  enhanced  security 
in  southern  Africa.  These  regional  con- 
flicts—especially the  inter-related  ones 
in  Namibia  and  Angola— inhibit 
economic  development  and  have  the 
potential  for  heightened  East-West  ten- 
sions in  the  area.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  region  contains  within  itself  the 
seeds  of  heightened  violence.  Unless 
voices  of  compromise  and  coexistence 
are  strengthened,  a  cycle  of  deteri- 
orating security  could  develop  with 
potentially  dangerous  consequences 
going  well  beyond  the  immediate  area. 

We  are  determined  to  press  for  an 
internationally  acceptable  settlement  for 
the  independence  of  Namibia.  That 
settlement  must  be  one  which  meets  the 
vital  security  needs  of  Namibia's 
neighbors  as  well  as  permits  the  exercise 
of  self-determination  by  Namibia's 
people.  We  believe  we  have  made  prog- 
ress toward  that  objective.  In  the  next 
few  weeks  I  will  accompany  represen- 
tatives of  our  Western  partners  in  the 
contact  group  to  discuss  the  latest  pro- 
posals with  the  African  front-line  states, 
Nigeria,  South  Africa,  and  other  in- 
volved parties. 

The  process  of  negotiation  on 
Namibia  has  been  long  and  hard  these 
past  few  months.  In  January  of  this 
year,  when  this  Administration  took 
office,  the  negotiations  had  come  to  a 
complete  standstill  and  the  implementa- 
tion of  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution 
435  was  totally  stalled.  We  undertook  to 
restore  momentum  to  the  negotiations 
through  uncovering  and  dealing  with  the 
fundamental  obstacles  to  progress.  That 
could  only  be  done  through  a  process  of 
quiet  and  private  diplomacy,  one  in 
which  our  bona  fides  would  be  clearly 
established  with  South  Africa,  which  is 
key  to  the  solution,  as  well  as  the  other 
parties. 

As  I  have  said  on  other  occasions, 
while  this  leadership  role  is  not  one 
which  we  have  sought,  it  is  one  which 
the  United  States  is  uniquely  qualified  to 
fill.  It  is  the  right  course,  the  only 
course  which  has  the  possibility  of  suc- 
ceeding. 

I  know  you  have  heard  about  a  U.S. 
"tilt"  to  South  Africa.  There  has  been 
much  other  misinformation  printed 
about  our  policy.  But  we  have  received 
encouragement  not  only  from  our  allies 
in  the  contact  group  but  from  black 
African  leaders  as  well.  This  is  because 
we  are  actively  addressing  a  problem  of 
great  concern  to  the  Africans,  and  they 


know  we  have  a  unique  role  in  bringing 
about  a  peaceful  as  well  as  satisfactory 
resolution. 

Let  me  speak  frankly  to  you  also  of 
Angola.  We  have  not  made  Cuban  troop 
withdrawal  a  precondition  of  the 
Namibia  settlement.  The  Namibia 
negotiations  are  proceeding  on  their  own 
track.  But  the  problems  are  empirically 
related.  The  presence  of  Cuban  troops 
undoubtedly  makes  the  Namibian  inde- 
pendence process  more  difficult.  As  long 
as  the  Angola  situation  remains  un- 
settled and  dangerous  to  Angola's 
neighbors,  the  prospects  for  peace  and 
stability  in  the  region  are  made  very 
dim. 

We  are  not  seeking  the  downfall  of 
any  African  government.  We  have  had 
useful  discussions  with  the  government 
of  Angola,  and  we  have  continuing 
economic  involvement  there.  Recently,  a 
major  Export-Import  Bank  loan  was 
approved  for  Angola.  We  do  recognize, 
and  our  African  colleagues  recognize, 
that  the  Cuban  troop  presence  is  a 
major  impediment  to  progress  on 
Namibia.  It  is  also  a  situation  which 
allows  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  to 
foment  disorder:  to  keep  the  pot  boiling, 
to  continue  a  dependence  on  Soviet 
arms,  and  to  prevent  development  of 
regional  cohesion.  By  contrast,  if  there 
is  a  solution  to  the  Cuban  troop  prob- 
lem, along  with  that  of  Namibia,  we 
foresee  an  economic  development  proc- 
ess across  southern  and  central  Africa 
of  enormous  dimension  and  of  benefit 
not  only  to  the  people  there  but  to 
neighboring  African  states. 

We  have  begun  to  contribute  to  that 
process  through  a  very  substantial 
economic  assistance  pledge  to  Zimbabwe 
and  through  assistance  to  the  Southern 
Africa  Development  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee of  black  African  states  in  the 
region.  Our  private  sector  is  increasingly 
aware  of  and  interested  in  opportunities 
in  the  region;  U.S.  investment  on  the 
basis  of  mutual  benefit  can  add  to  the 
area's  potential. 

It  is  in  this  promise  that  we  and  the 
African  states  have  a  common  set  of 
basic  objectives.  In  the  coming  months,  I 
hope  this  mutuality  of  interests  will 
come  to  dominate  more  our  discussion  of 
southern  Africa,  and  of  Africa  generally, 
especially  as  we  together  make  concrete 
progress  on  the  issue  of  Namibia.H 


Internal  Situation  in 
Zimbabwe 


LETTER  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
NOV.  5,  19811 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section 
720  of  the  International  Security  and 
Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1980,  I  air 
submitting  the  following  report  on  the  inter 
nal  situation  in  Zimbabwe. 

Zimbabwe  is  well  into  its  second  year  o\ 
independence,  and  in  the  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  last  report  to  the  commit- 
tees, the  state  of  the  nation  can  be  describe 
as  basically  stable  politically.  The  disarma- 
ment and  integration  of  the  two  former  gu« 
rilla  groups  continued  on  schedule  and  is  ex 
pected  to  be  completed  in  the  very  near 
future.  This  process  represents  one  of  this 
young  nation's  most  significant  achievemen 

Prime  Minister  Mugabe's  position  withii 
the  government  and  within  his  party  is  still 
strong  and  his  overall  position  in  the  counti, 
was  enhanced  by  his  skillful  handling  of  the, 
dismissal  of  former  Minister  of  Manpower, 
Planning  and  Development,  Edgar  Tekere. 
While  Mr.  Mugabe  is  still  lobbying  for  the 
creation  of  a  one-party  state,  he  has  stated,! 
that  he  will  not  move  in  this  direction 
without  a  popular  mandate.  The  Prime 
Minister  is  also  becoming  a  more  prominent 
spokesman  among  Front  Line  leaders  and 
within  the  OAU  [Organization  of  African  U 
ty].  Of  obvious  concern,  however,  is  the  in-; 
creasing  sensitivity  Prime  Minister  Mugabe 
and  other  government  officials  are  beginnir 
to  display  over  what  they  perceive  as  un- 
favorable  press.  The  government  recently  I 
fired  the  editor  of  the  Umtali  Post  allegedly 
for  questioning  the  military  arrangement 
with  the  North  Koreans. 

'  In  making  public  the  government's  deci 
sion  to  conclude  a  military  agreement  with 
North  Korea,  the  Prime  Minister  stated  th; 
the  brigade  to  be  trained  and  equipped  by  1 
North  Koreans  would  be  used  for  internal 
security  only.  He  also  said  that  the  accept- 
ance of  military  assistance  has  no  political  i 
ideological  significance  so  far  as  Zimbabwe 
non-alignment  policy  goes,  but  rather  this  i 
tion,  balancing  British  military  aid,  is  an  af 
firmation  of  that  non-alignment. 

Economically,  Zimbabwe  appears  to  be 
going  through  a  period  of  defining  what 
government's  policy  and  role  in  the  econorr 
sphere  should  be.  This  could  be  a  lengthy 
process,  and  it  is  already  generating  con- 
siderable concern  in  the  private  sector  aboi 
its  own  role  in  the  country's  plans  for 
economic  development.  Zimbabwe's  econorr 
policymakers  remain  very  realistic,  howeve 
and,  for  the  most  part,  seem  inclined  to  ap 
proach  structural  changes  in  the  economy 
with  caution  and  gradualism,  recognizing  t 
importance  of  relating  ideology  to  attainab 
goals. 

The  government  has  attempted  to  mail 
tain  a  favorable  investment  climate. 
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/ever,  in  keeping  with  its  commitment  to 
implementation  of  socialist  goals,  the 
jrnment  wants  the  private  sector  to 
>me  more  responsive  to  its  development 
:erns  as  well  as  to  Zimbabwe's  overall 
?lopment  goals.  The  recent  decision  to 
ite  a  minerals  marketing  authority  to  con- 
the  production  and  marketing  of  the 
ltry's  minerals  and  metals  no  doubt 
•esents  an  attempt  to  manifest  these  con- 
is. 

Although  the  new  budget  reflects  a 
lerately  socialist  path,  it  contains  no 
irences  to  drastic  income  redistribution 
jrams  or  plans  for  nationalization  of  the 
ate  sector.  Tax  hikes  called  for  in  the 
get  are  high  by  Zimbabwe  standards;  they 
designed  to  increase  government  revenue 
will  have  the  added  effect  of  allowing  the 
ernment  to  increase  expenditures  in  the 
is  of  health  services,  schooling  and  other 
al  programs. 

While  there  is  no  question  that  Zimbabwe 
untinuing  to  make  economic  progress  and 
,  the  economy  is  growing,  the  rate  of 
wth  is  slowing  somewhat  and  inflation  is 
'or  both  high-  and  low-income  families. 
i  factors  contributing  to  the  economic 
/-down  include  constraints  in  foreign  ex- 
nge  and  labor  and  transportation  prob- 
s.  The  emigration  of  whites  is  continuing, 
there  has  been  no  significant  increase  or 
rease  in  the  numbers  leaving. 
There  are  also  indications  that  recent  ten- 
is  between  South  Africa  and  Zimbabwe 
i  be  having  a  negative  impact  on  the 
iomy.  Also,  the  Zimbabwe  Government 
acknowledged  that  the  country  cannot 
off  commercial  relations  with  its 
jhbor.  South  Africa's  decision  to  cancel 
preferential  trade  agreement  and  to 
se  out  Zimbabwean  contract  workers 
sently  in  the  Republic  will  certainly  ag- 
vate  an  already  difficult  foreign  exchange 
ation.  The  reclaiming  by  South  Africa  of 
)f  its  railroad  locomotives  is  also  causing 
ous  transport  problems  for  Zimbabwe, 
ticularly  with  respect  to  the  transport  of 
■oleum  products  and  to  the  movement  of 
alus  grain  from  Zimbabwe's  record  maize 
vest. 

Land  distribution  is  being  carried  out 
y  cautiously  and  carefully,  to  insure  that 
basic  infrastructure  is  either  in  place  or 
er  construction  before  settlement  takes 
:e.  Present  plans  call  for  the  resettlement 
8,000  families  by  the  end  of  this  year  on 
sently  unused  land. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 


'Identical  letters  addressed  to  Charles  H. 
cy,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
is  Committee,  and  Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
irman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Corn- 
tee  (text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
sidential  Documents  of  Nov.  9,  1981).  ■ 


Libyan  Involvement  in 
Sudan  and  Chad 

by  Princeton  Lyman 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Africa  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  on  November  k,  1981.  Mr. 
Lyman  is  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  African  Affairs. ' 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify 
here  today  on  U.S.  policy  concerning 
Sudan  and  Chad,  particularly  as  it  in- 
volves Libya. 

The  United  States  has  had  and  con- 
tinues to  have  interests  in  Sudan  and 
Chad  outside  of  the  Libyan  context. 
First  and  foremost,  we  are  interested  in 
seeing  a  stable  atmosphere  conducive  to 
development  in  the  region.  The  peoples 
of  Chad  and  Sudan  are  among  the 
poorest  in  Africa,  and  their  economic 
needs  can  be  most  effectively  addressed 
in  a  context  void  of  hostility.  It  is  also  in 
our  interest  to  assist  those  countries, 
such  as  Sudan,  which  have  been  support- 
ive of  U.S.  goals  in  Africa  and  the  Mid- 
dle East.  We  also  believe  the  internal 
reconciliation  of  the  warring  factions 
within  Chad  to  be  both  in  our  interest 
and  in  that  of  the  region. 

The  actions  of  Col.  Qadhafi  and 
Libya  frustrate  and  threaten  the  attain- 
ment of  these  goals.  Not  only  in  this 
part  of  Africa,  where  Libyan  involve- 
ment against  its  neighbors  has  been  so 
flagrant,  but  in  many  parts  of  Africa, 
Libya  is  acting  as  a  force  for  instability 
and  the  overthrow  of  established 
governments. 

Libyan  Involvement  in  Africa 

It  would  appear  that  the  Libyans  have 
objectives  in  Africa  which  do  not  bode 
well  for  the  region.  These  goals  seem  to 
include  establishing,  without  regard  to 
existing  national  boundaries,  an  Arab- 
Islamic  bloc,  including  Moslems  of 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East.  In  fact,  it 
would  appear  Qadhafi  envisions  the 
elimination  of  these  boundaries  in  the 
creation  of  a  super-Libya,  as  it  were, 
with  Qadhafi  as  its  spokesman.  He  also 
appears  ready  to  work  actively  against 
any  countries  which  resist  his  ambitions. 

The  most  recent  example  of  his  ef- 
fort to  implement  his  expansionist  goals 
is  the  treaty  among  Libya,  Ethiopia,  and 


South  Yemen  which  was  signed  in 
August.  The  treaty  contains  provisions 
under  which  the  armed  forces  of  each  of 
the  signatories  may,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, deploy  in  the  territory  of 
the  others.  Specifically,  there  have  been 
indications  that  units  of  the  Ethiopian 
Armed  Forces  may  be  sent  to  Libya, 
and,  in  fact,  a  high-level  Ethiopian 
delegation  recently  visited  Tripoli. 

While  such  forces  as  those  provided 
by  the  Ethiopians  may  be  intended 
primarily  to  protect  the  Libyan  regime 
against  various  alleged  threats,  there 
are  also  grounds  for  concern  that  they 
may  participate  in  Qadhafi's  foreign 
adventures,  including  efforts  to 
destabilize  governments  in  the  region. 
While  we  have  no  details  on  when  such 
an  Ethiopian  force  might  be  sent  to 
Libya,  we  do  believe  the  subject  to  be 
under  active  discussion. 

Libya  supported  the  regime  of  Idi 
Amin  in  Uganda  and  has  been  charged 
by  the  Presidents  of  Niger,  Mali,  and 
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Sudan  with  attempts  to  overthrow  their 
governments  and  by  the  Senegalese  and 
The  Gambians  with  imprisoning  their  na- 
tionals in  Libya  and  putting  them  into 
military  training  against  their  wills. 

We  have  also  received  numerous 
reports  of  Libyan  disinformation  cam- 
paigns within  African  countries  aimed  at 
existing  regimes. 

The  United  States  is  not  alone  in  our 
concern  over  these  activities.  Senegal, 
Equatorial  Guinea,  and  The  Gambia 
broke  diplomatic  relations  with  Libya  in 
1980.  Mauritania,  Mali,  Nigeria,  Ghana, 
and  Niger  objected  to  the  establishment 
of  "People's  Bureaus"  last  year  and  ex- 
pelled the  Libyan  diplomats  from  their 
countries.  Liberia,  Sudan,  and  the  Cen- 
tral African  Republic  followed  suit  this 
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year.  The  Libyan  activities  also  played  a 
role  in  our  decision  to  close  the  Libyan 
[diplomatic]  mission  here  earlier  this 
year. 

Therefore,  I  would  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  the  Libyan-Sudan-Chad 
triangle  of  which  you  referred  in  the  ti- 
tle of  today's  hearing  would  be  more  ac- 
curately described  as  a  circle  which  en- 
compasses a  number  of  other  nations 
within  Africa,  including  but  not  limited 
to  those  such  as  Niger  in  the  immediate 
proximity  of  Sudan  and  Chad. 

Developments  in  Sudan 

Sudan  has  been  supportive  of  many  U.S. 
policy  initiatives,  particularly  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  where  President  Nimeiri  has 
supported  the  Camp  David  accords, 
reestablished  relations  with  Egypt,  and 
called  upon  other  Arab  states  to  do  so. 
The  Sudan  has  a  generally  good  human 
rights  record  and  has  sought  to  play  a 
moderating  role  in  other  conflicts  in  the 
region,  including  the  Horn  of  Africa  and 
the  Western  Sahara. 

Several  events  have  occurred  in 
rapid  succession  which  have  heightened 
public  concern  about  Sudan.  In 
September,  Libyan  aircraft  began  fre- 
quent bombings  of  Sudanese  villages 
located  near  the  Sudan-Chad  border. 
These  raids  and  Sudan's  inability  effec- 
tively to  deter  them  confirmed  Sudan's 
defense  needs,  which  had  been  previous- 
ly recognized  by  this  Administration  in 
its  decision  early  this  year  to  increase 
foreign  military  sales  credits  to  Sudan 
from  $30  million  in  FY  1981  to  $100 
million  in  FY  1982  to  help  Sudan  ac- 
complish a  meaningful  modernization 
program.  The  air  attacks  highlighted  the 
urgency  of  proceeding  with  this  pro- 
gram. And  other  countries,  such  as 
Egypt,  have  expressed  their  concern 
over  Sudanese  security.  Recognizing 
this,  when  Secretary  Haig  met  President 
Nimeiri  at  President  Sadat's  funeral,  he 
announced  that  we  would  expedite 
delivery  of  the  equipment  already  on 
order  as  well  as  that  to  be  ordered  with 
FY  1982  funds.  We  believe  improving 
Sudan's  defensive  capabilities  will  con- 
tribute to  stabilizing  the  region. 

The  urgency  of  bolstering  Sudan's 
defense  capabilities  has  also  been 
heightened  by  the  treaty  of  cooperation 
among  Libya,  Ethiopia,  and  the  People's 
Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen  to  which 
I  referred  earlier.  This  treaty  threatens 


polarization  of  a  region  where  Sudan 
seeks  only  to  live  in  peace.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Sudan  under  President  Nimeiri 
maintains  a  policy  of  seeking  good  rela- 
tions with  all  of  its  neighbors  and  to  be 
a  moderating  influence  toward  ending 
hostilities  in  Ethiopia  and  the  Western 
Sahara. 

At  home  Nimeiri  has  pursued  a 
policy  of  decentralizing  government  to 
stimulate  greater  participation  in  the 
political  process  by  factions  throughout 
Sudan,  a  policy  initiated  in  1972  when 
he  granted  regional  autonomy  to  a  large 
portion  of  southern  Sudan.  Since  that 
time,  he  has  expanded  this  concept  to 
other  regions  of  the  country.  Elections 
for  the  five  new  northern  regional 
assemblies  were  held  in  May  of  this 
year.  He  can  be  expected  to  continue  to 
pursue  these  policies  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

However,  in  addition  to  the  military 
threats  along  its  borders,  Sudan  faces 
serious  structural  economic  problems 
which  could  threaten  the  stability  of  the 
country.  Sudan's  inability  to  earn  the 
foreign  exchange  required  to  meet  basic 
popular  demand  has  resulted  in  periodic 
shortages  of  essential  goods  such  as 
bread,  sugar,  and  gasoline  and  in  long 
lines  for  these  goods  when  they  are 
available.  Sudan  has  little  leeway  on 
either  the  export  or  import  side  to 
resolve  this  problem.  In  the  short  run, 
investment  in  additional  productive 
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capacity,  especially  agriculture,  is  need- 
ed, but  currently  nearly  all  foreign  ex- 
change earnings  must  be  sent  on  con- 
sumption. If  productive  capacity  is  not 
expanded,  the  gap  between  public  expec- 
tations and  the  ability  of  the  system  to 
meet  them  will  widen  and  could  well 
result  in  popular  unrest. 

The  present  gap  between  demand 
and  supply  already  provides  fertile 
ground  for  the  destabilizing  activities  of 
Libyan-trained  and  -paid  agents.  Libya 


has  been  infiltrating  agents  into  Sudar 
with  the  intent  of  arousing  popular 
discontent  with  President  Nimeiri.  The 
arrests  in  early  October  of  roughly 
10,000  undocumented  refugees  and 
suspected  Libyan  agents  demonstrated 
the  Sudanese  Government's  current  co 
cern  with  this  type  of  subversion. 
However,  the  dissolution  of  parliament! 
in  October — another  recent  developmel 
which  has  sometimes  also  been  cited  a; 
a  sign  of  internal  political  difficulty — 
was,  in  fact,  part  of  a  long  planned 
devolution  of  political  power  to  the  ne\ 
regional  governments.  The  National 
Assembly  will  be  reconstituted  as  a 
smaller  body  to  reflect  this  devolution 
its  authority. 

In  order  to  correct  its  structural 
economic  problems,  Sudan  will  require 
scheduling  of  its  debt  service,  balance-' 
payments  support,  and  new  public  and 
private  investment  in  its  productive  sej 
tor.  Stability  in  Sudan  can  be  maintain; 
in  the  face  of  Libyan  aggression  and   I 
subversion,  but  it  will  require  a  con- 
certed effort  on  the,  part  of  the 
Sudanese  Government  and  Sudan's 
friends. 

Thus,  our  policy  toward  the  Sudan; 
one  aimed  at  promoting  stability  and,  f 
thus,  protecting  crucial  interests  in  the 
region.  It  consists  of  substantial 
economic  as  well  as  military  assistance 
Because  of  Sudan's  serious  economic 
problems,  the  Administration  has  aske 
that  Sudan's  legitimate  defense  needs 
assisted  on  a  concessional  basis  in  FY  i 
1982.  We  hope  Congress  will  approve': 
this  request. 

Developments  in  Chad 

As  this  subcommittee  well  knows,  the ' 
situation  in  Chad  is  complex  and  tragi< 
with  roots  that  go  back  for  many  yean 
Basic  cleavages  in  the  Chadian  society 
go  back  for  generations — northerners 
versus  southerners,  nomads  versus 
sedentary  farmers,  Moslems  versus 
animists  and  Christians,  Arabs  versus 
black  African  groups.  In  the  postcolon1 
period,  the  country  failed  to  maintain  ; 
political  consensus,  and  a  festering  civ; 
war  began  in  1965.  Political  authority 
was  contested  among  as  many  as  1 1 
rival  factions,  all  of  which  sought 
foreign  assistance  at  some  time.  The 
most  recent  attempt  at  a  coalition 
government — the  National  Union  Trar 
sition  Government  (GUNT),  which  was 
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med  in  November  1971) — has  been 
set  by  internal  struggles  reflecting  the 
idencies  of  its  constituent  parts,  the 
mer  factions,  to  break  away. 

In  March  1980,  fighting  broke  out 
ween  the  forces  of  GUNT  President 
ukouni  and  Defense  Minister  Habre 
;h  the  battle  for  N'Djamena  so  fierce 
!  United  States  was  forced  to  close  its 
bassy  and  withdraw.  The  fighting 
igged  on  for  months,  until  late  1980 
en  President  Goukouni  appealed  to 
>ya's  Qadhafi  to  help  him  fight  Habre. 
s  resultant  massive  incursion  of 
>yan  troops  and  weapons  helped  turn 
i  tide,  and  on  December  15,  Habre 
s  forced  to  flee  the  capital. 

Libyan  intervention  interrupted  and 
ltravened  efforts  by  the  Organization 
African  Unity  (OAU)  to  resolve  the 
il  war  in  Chad.  OAU  plans  had  en- 
aged  a  cease-fire,  an  African 
icekeeping  force  to  keep  order,  and 
;ional  elections.  The  OAU,  in  the 
gos  accord  of  1979,  called  for 
;hdrawal  of  foreign  troops  and  early 
jloyment  of  the  peacekeeping  force  to 
fill  the  original  OAU  plan.  Libyan 
ces,  however,  have  remained  in  Chad. 

On  January  6,  1981,  a  joint  com- 
mique  was  issued  in  Tripoli  which  an- 
anced  the  forthcoming  merger  of 
ad  and  Libya.  This  event  caused 
jckwaves  to  protest  throughout 
rica,  and  Libya  backed  down  from  its 
,n.  However,  there  are  indications — as 
e  as  last  week — that  Libya  continues 
press  the  Chadians  into  such  a 
Tger. 

At  its  annual  summit  in  Nairobi 
ne  24-26,  1981,  the  OAU  reaffirmed 
intention  to  create  an  OAU 
icekeeping  force  in  Chad,  after  which 
i  GUNT  was  expected  to  request  a 
jyan  withdrawal.  Unfortunately,  the 
i\]  has  been  unable  so  far  to  organize 
d  deploy  this  force,  although  the  cur- 
it  OAU  chairman,  President  Moi  of 
;nya,  is  working  very  actively  to  this 
d. 

In  the  meantime,  Libya  has  rein- 
•ced  its  troops  in  Chad  to  a  level  of 
me  7,000.  It  has  introduced  tanks  and 
tnor  and  airpower  and  has  begun 
ilding  more  permanent  facilities  in  the 
rth.  The  threat  from  Libyan  troops  in 
lad  has  been  felt  in  many  countries. 

Libyan  troops  are  now  deployed 
>ng  much  of  Sudan's  western  border. 


Libyan  subversive  potential  against 
Sudan  is,  thus,  greatly  increased.  Radio 
Tripoli  beams  disinformation  into 
western  Sudan,  reporting  false  disorders 
in  Khartoum  and  encouraging  insurrec- 
tion. Infiltration  of  subversives  is  more 
easily  accomplished.  In  the  wake  of 
Sadat's  assassination,  Radio  Tripoli — in 
addition  to  horribly  distasteful  rejoicing 
over  the  assassination — sought  to  stir 


Libyan  intervention 
interrupted  and  con- 
travened efforts  by  the 
OA  U  to  resolve  the  civil 
war  in  Chad. 


immediate  uprisings  in  both  Egypt  and 
Sudan.  These  efforts  continue. 

To  the  west,  Qadhafi  unleased 
threats  on  Niger,  saying  it  was  "second 
in  line  after  Chad."  In  nearly  all  the  sur- 
rounding countries — Cameroon,  Nigeria, 
the  Central  African  Republic,  as  well  as 
Sudan,  and  in  countries  farther  away 
such  as  Ghana,  Gabon,  Guinea,  and 
Liberia — there  was  open  concern  over 
the  implications  of  the  Libyan  military 
presence  in  Chad. 

It  is  against  this  background  that 
events  of  the  past  few  weeks  should  be 
viewed.  Apparently,  the  GUNT  has  been 
under  increasing  pressure  from  Libya 
perhaps  to  agree  to  a  merger  or  to  delay 
the  OAU  peacekeeping  force.  In 
response,  the  GUNT  announced  it  would 
not  act  on  a  merger.  There  were  then 
rumors  of  a  Libyan-backed  coup  against 
Goukouni.  These  rumors  proved  false. 
But  the  GUNT  has  now  asked  that  Lib- 
yan forces  be  withdrawn  immediately 
from  N'Djamena  and  the  surrounding 
provinces  and  be  totally  withdrawn  by 
December  31. 

These  most  recent  events  have 
spurred  intensified  efforts  by  the  OAU 
to  organize  the  peacekeeping  force. 
Several  African  countries  have  offered 


troops.  The  French  have  offered  to  help 
the  OAU  by  providing  financial  and 
logistics  support.  OAU  officials  are  ac- 
tively working  out  arrangements.  Never- 
theless, African  countries  will  not  be 
able  to  deploy  such  a  force  easily,  given 
their  own  economic  constraints  and  the 
difficulties  of  organization,  terrain,  etc. 

The  United  States  has  expressed 
strong  support  for  the  rapid  deployment 
of  an  OAU  peacekeeping  force  to 
replace  Libyan  troops.  This  is,  first  of 
all,  an  African  security  problem  and  one 
which  the  OAU  has  undertaken  to  ad- 
dress. We  also  welcome  the  GUNT's  call 
during  the  past  few  days  for  Libyan 
withdrawal.  We  hope  this  withdrawal 
takes  place  soon  to  relieve  much  of  the 
tension  in  the  surrounding  area. 

Conclusion 

Both  Sudan  and  Chad  are  countries 
which  need,  above  all,  peace  and 
economic  development.  Sudan  has  been 
directly  threatened  by  Qadhafi  and  been 
subjected  to  cross-border  air  raids  from 
Libyan  forces  in  Chad.  We  need  to  help 
assure  that  Sudan  is  not  left  vulnerable 
to  such  actions.  In  the  larger  context, 
we  must  play  a  strong  role  with  others 
in  helping  Sudan  through  its  current 
economic  crisis  and  back  to  a  position  of 
growth. 

Chad  has  become  so  traumatized  by 
the  continuing  cycle  of  violence  that 
basic  services  are  totally  disrupted,  the 
country  cannot  feed  itself — although  it 
is  a  former  food  exporter — and  the 
economy  is  in  shambles.  Once  Libyan 
troops  are  withdrawn,  there  should  be 
an  international  program  of  reconstruc- 
tion assistance. 

The  events  of  the  past  year  have 
been  deeply  disturbing  in  this  region.  If 
Libya  continues  to  be  a  destabilizing 
force,  the  countries  of  the  Sahel — and, 
indeed,  in  most  of  Africa — will  get 
caught  up  in  the  effects  of  its  policy. 
The  challenges  of  economic  development 
is  great  enough  in  Africa.  It  should  not 
be  made  more  difficult  by  these  con- 
scious efforts  to  exploit  every  facet  of 
internal  difference  or  difficulty  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  Qadhafi's  expan- 
sionist dreams. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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INF  Negotiations  Open  in  Geneva 


On  November  30,  1981,  in  Geneva, 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
opened  formal  negotiations  on  inter- 
mediate-range  nuclear  forces  (INF). 
Following  is  a  statement  made  by  Secre- 
tin-;/ Ha  ig  in  Washington,  D.C.,  which 
was  broadcast  by  satellite  to  Western 
Europe.* 

Today  marks  the  formal  opening  of 
negotiations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  on  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  forces  (INF).  These 
negotiations  are  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance to  the  security  of  the  Atlantic 
alliance  and  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

These  negotiations  are  a  result  of 
the  December  1979  decision  of  the 
alliance  to  initiate  arms  control  involving 
intermediate-range  forces  while  proceed- 
ing with  modernization  of  alliance 
forces.  The  United  States  is  especially 
gratified  that  the  opportunity  has  ar- 
rived to  reduce  the  Soviet  nuclear  threat 
to  its  allies  through  negotiations.  As 
President  Reagan  said  in  his  November 
18  speech,  the  United  States  views  that 
threat  as  a  threat  to  itself.  We  will 
negotiate  in  this  spirit. 

President  Reagan  has  proposed  a 
fair  and  straightforward  solution  to  this 
problem:  The  United  States  would 
cancel  its  plans  to  deploy  cruise  missiles 


and  Pershing  II  missiles  if  the  Soviet 
Union  dismantled  its  SS-20  and  retired 
its  SS-4  and  SS-5  missiles.  Thus,  if  the 
Soviets  are  prepared  to  eliminate  the 
problem  that  caused  the  December  1979 
modernization  decision,  we  are  prepared 
not  to  implement  the  decision.  Our  posi- 
tion takes  into  account  Soviet  desires 
that  we  not  implement  our  moderniza- 
tion decision.  We  now  look  to  the 
Soviets  to  show  an  equally  forthcoming 
attitude.  Ambassador  Nitze  [Paul  H. 
Nitze,  head  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
INF  negotiations]  will  lay  the  details  of 
this  proposal  before  Soviet  represen- 
tatives in  the  negotiations  that  begin  to- 
day. 

The  American  position  at  these  talks 
is  based  upon  intensive  and  lengthy 
alliance-wide  consultations.  It  is  fully 
supported  by  our  NATO  partners.  It  is 
based  on  our  common  concerns  about 
the  threat  and  our  common  goal  of 
genuine  arms  control.  [West  German] 
Chancellor  Schmidt  has  left  no  doubt  of 
this  during  his  recent  conversations  with 
[Soviet]  President  Brezhnev. 

We  do  not  approach  these  negotia- 
tions with  a  closed  mind.  As  the  Presi- 
dent stated:  "We  intend  to  negotiate  in 
good  faith  and  go  to  Geneva  willing  to 


listen  to  and  consider  the  proposals  of 
our  Soviet  counterparts." 

We  note  that  President  Brezhnev  in 
dicated  in  Bonn  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  prepared  to  negotiate  reductions  in 
intermediate-range  missiles.  While  we 
are  dissappointed  that  the  Soviet  posi-  j 
tion  remains  the  moratorium  proposal    j 
they  first  advanced  2  years  ago,  we  are] 
hopeful  that  the  negotiations  will  bring 
more  forthcoming  stance.  Clearly,  both 
sides  have  a  stake  in  reaching  an 
equitable  and  verifiable  agreement  that 
improves  mutual  security  and 
confidence. 

As  the  talks  begin,  we  are  resolved 
to  pursue  them  with  care  and  patience. 
Progress  depends  not  only  on  the  skill  c 
our  negotiators  but  on  NATO's  resolve  \ 
to  continue  its  preparations  to  deploy 
the  missiles  that  will  offset  Soviet  ad- 
vantages. These  preparations  are  the  in 
centive  that  brought  the  Soviets  to  the  , 
negotiations  and  that  will  encourage 
them  now  to  take  a  serious  position. 
Parallel  implementation  of  moderniza- 
tion and  negotiation,  as  foreseen  in  the 
1979  NATO  decision',  offers  the  only 
hope  for  an  agreement  that  will  assure ! 
our  security  for  years  to  come.  And 
Western  unity  remains  the  best 
guarantee  that  the  longest  period  of 
peace  known  by  Europe  in  this  century 
will  endure. 


'Press  release  407  of  Dec.  2,  1981. 


U.S.  Negotiator  at  INF  Talks 


Paul  II.  Nitze  was  born  in  Amherst,  Mass., 
on  January  16,  1907.  He  graduated  cum 
laucU  from  Harvard  (1928)  and  subsequently 
joined  the  New  York  investment  banking 

of  Dillon  Head  and  Company.  In  1941  he 
left  his  position  as  Vice  Presidenl  of  that  firm 
to  become  financial  director  of  the  Office  of 


the  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs. 
He  was  Chief  of  the  Metals  and  Minerals 
Branch  of  the  Board  of  Economic  Warfare 
(1942-43)  and  then  became  Director  of 
Foreign  Procurement  and  Development  for 
the  Foreign  Economic  Administration.  Dur- 
ing 1944-46,  Mr.  Nitze  was  vice  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  Strategic  Bombing  Survey;  Presi- 
dent Truman  awarded  him  the  Medal  of 
Merit  for  service  to  the  nation  in  this 
capacity. 

For  the  next  7  years,  he  served  with  the 
Department  of  State,  first  as  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Office  of  International  Trade  Policy 
and  then  as  Deputy  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Economic  Affairs  (1948).  In  August 
1949,  he  became  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Department's  Policy  Planning  Staff  and 
Director  the  following  year. 

Mr.  Nitze  left  the  Federal  Government  in 
L953  to  become  President  of  the  Foreign 


Service  Educational  Foundation  in 
Washington,  D.C.  In  January  1961,  he  was 
appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
International  Security  Affairs,  and  in 
November  1963,  he  became  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  In  July  1967,  he  assumed  the  position 
as  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  He  resigned 
in  January  1969  and  the  following  spring  was 
appointed  the  representative  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
SALT  negotiations.  He  held  this  position  un- 
til June  1974  at  which  time  he  resigned. 

Mr.  Nitze  was  serving  as  Chairman  of 
Policy  Studies  of  the  Committee  on  the  Pres- 
ent Danger  when  President  Reagan  ap- 
pointed him  to  head  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  intermediate-range  nuclear  force  negotia- 
tions on  September  24,  1981.  The  following 
November  20,  he  was  accorded  the  personal 
rank  of  Ambassador  while  serving  as  head  of 
that  delegation. 
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.S.  Consults  With 
i  INF  Negotiating 


NATO's  Special  Consultative  Group 
ni  B>~ussels  November  20,  1981,  to 
suit  on  the  development  of  the  U.S. 
•itiating  position  on  the  U.S. -Soviet 
lear  arms  control  talks.  At  the  Con- 
xion of  that  meeting,  Assistant  Secre- 
jfor  European  Affairs  Lawrence  S. 
lit  burger  and  Director  of  the  Depart- 
it's  Bureau  of  Politico-Military 
lirs  Richard  R.  Burt  made  the  follow- 
statements. 


SISTANT  SECRETARY 
GLEBURGER 

lay  marks  the  culmination  of  ex- 
stive  alliance  preparations  for  the 
oming  U.S. -Soviet  negotiations, 
ed  on  the  two-track  decision  of 
ember  1979. 

The  intensity  of  the  consultations 
:e  the  Rome  ministerial  meeting  in 
f  symbolizes  the  American  commit- 
lt  to  allied  interests,  as  well  as  the 
imon  desire  of  the  United  States  and 
lilies  to  achieve  genuine  arms  con- 
.  These  consultations  played  an  in- 
table  role  in  developing  the  U.S. 
otiating  position. 
That  position,  as  set  forth  by  the 
sident  earlier  this  week,  is  that  the 
ted  States  will  agree  to  cancel  the 
l  to  deploy  Pershing  II  and  ground- 
iched  cruise  missiles  if  the  Soviets 
dismantle  their  SS-20  missiles  and 
re  the  SS-4  and  SS-5  missiles  whose 
nee,  as  the  Soviets  say,  has  expired 
which  the  Soviets  claim  are  being 
laced  by  the  SS-20s. 
The  United  States  believes  the  first 
se  of  negotiations  should  focus  on 
i-based  intermediate-range  nuclear 
;e  (INF)  missiles  in  the  interest  of 
litating  early  agreement.  Reductions 
ther  nuclear  systems  could  be  sought 
subsequent  phase. 
The  U.S.  position  is  based  on  the 
ember  1979  decision,  which  was 
le  in  the  light  of  the  Soviet  buildup 
he  land-based  missile  threat  to  the 
;s.  If  that  threat  is  eliminated,  the 
ince  could  forego  its  modernization 
?ram. 

With  today's  meeting  of  the  Special 
isultative  Group  and  NATO  perma- 
t  representatives  and  through  con- 
ations preceding  today,  the  United 


Allies 
Position 


States  will  be  entering  the  negotiations 
fully  and  firmly  supported  by  its  allies. 
Close  consultations  in  the  Special  Con- 
sultative Group  will,  of  course,  continue 
once  the  negotiations  commence. 

Alliance  cohesion  on  arms  control 
and  alliance  resolve  on  modernization 
have  brought  the  Soviets  to  the 
negotiating  table.  Based  on  alliance  con- 
sultations, President  Reagan  has  made  a 
bold  and  genuine  offer,  which,  if  ac- 
cepted by  the  Soviets,  would  constitute  a 
historic  step  and  enhanced  stability  be- 
tween East  and  West. 

As  we  have  already  indicated,  the 
United  States  is  disappointed  by  the  in- 
itial Soviet  press  reaction  but  remains 
hopeful  that  Soviet  leaders  will  not 
discard  this  important  opportunity  to 
further  the  cause  of  peace.  The  Presi- 
dent has  offered  the  Soviets  a  fair  and 
reasonable  proposal  which  provides  the 
basis  for  a  far-reaching  agreement.  The 
United  States  will  negotiate  in  good 
faith.  We  will,  therefore,  patiently  ex- 


plain our  position  and  consider  the  pro- 
posals of  our  Soviet  counterparts,  as 
President  Reagan  made  clear.  The 
United  States  is  ready  to  reach  agree- 
ment as  quickly  as  possible.  All  that  is 
required  is  that  the  Soviets  be  equally 
reasonable  and  forthcoming. 

Implementation  of  NATO's  moderni- 
zation decision  will  proceed  in  parallel 
with  the  negotiations.  The  alliance  will 
alter  its  program  only  in  the  event  of  a 
concrete  agreement. 


MR.  BURT 

The  paper  entitled  "U.S. -Soviet  INF 
Systems:  A  Response  to  Soviet  Claims" 
[see  accompanying  article  with  table]  is 
an  effort  to  amplify  on  the  remarks 
made  by  President  Reagan  earlier  this 
week  in  his  speech.  It  is  really  the  first 
official  response  to  President  Brezhnev's 
claim  that  there  is  a  balance  in  what  the 
Soviets  call  "medium"-range  systems  and 
demonstrates  that  these  claims  are  a 
manipulative  and  deceptively  selective 
use  of  data  designed  to  conceal  the  large 
and  growing  Soviet  advantage  in  the 
category  of  INF  systems.  If  truly  com- 
parable systems  are  counted  in  an  objec- 
tive and  impartial  manner,  what 


U.S.-Soviet  INF  Systems: 
A  Response  to  Soviet  Claims 


In  his  speech  on  November  18,  the 
President  said  that  Soviet  claims  on  the 
current  balance  of  intermediate-range 
nuclear  forces  (INF)  are  wrong.  The 
President  stated  that  by  any  objective 
measure,  the  Soviet  Union  has  an  over- 
whelming advantage  on  the  order  of  six 
to  one. 

The  six  to  one  ratio  that  the  Presi- 
dent used  is  based  on  a  comparison  of 
those  U.S.  systems  often  cited  by  the 
Soviets  as  "medium"-range  systems  and 
those  Soviet  systems  which  the  Soviets 
identify  as  "medium"-range,  as  well  as 


additional  Soviet  systems  which  have 
ranges  equivalent  to  or  greater  than  the 
listed  U.S.  systems.  Of  such  systems, 
the  United  States  has  a  total  of  approx- 
imately 560  aircraft  and  no  missiles, 
while  the  Soviet  total  numbers  over 
3,800  missiles  and  aircraft. 

As  the  charts  used  by  the  President 
indicated,  the  six  to  one  ratio  did  not  in- 
clude allied  systems  on  either  side.  If 
such  systems  were  included,  the  Soviet 
Union  would  still  enjoy  an  overwhelming 
advantage  in  intermediate-range  nuclear 
forces.  ■ 


U.S. 

F-111 
F-4 

A-6/A-7 
FB-111 
(U.S.  based) 

Systems 

164 

265 

68 

63 

Soviet  Systems 

SS-20 

SS-4/5 

SS-12/22 

Backfire 

Badger/Blinder 

Fencer/Flogger/Fitter 

SS-N-5 

Total 

250 
350 
100 
45 
350 

Total 

650 

2,700 

30 

3,825 

jary  1982 
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emerges  is  not  a  balance  but,  as  Presi- 
dent Reagan  noted  earlier  this  week,  a 
Soviet  advantage  of  about  six  to  one.  As 
you  can  see  from  our  analysis,  their 
alleged  claim  of  about  1,000  systems  on 
each  side  hides  the  Soviet  monopoly  in 
the  most  threatening  category  of 
systems — long-range  systems.  The  table 
shows  the  Soviets  have  about  600 
SS-20,  SS-4,  and  SS-5  missiles,  with  a 
total  of  about  1,100  warheads.  NATO 
deploys  no  comparable  missiles. 

In  addition,  Soviet  claims  that  a 
balance  exists  date  back  at  least  to  1979. 
Since  then  they  deployed  some  350  new 
SS-20  warheads  while  NATO  deployed 
none.  Even  if  a  balance  existed  in 
1979 — and  it  emphatically  did  not  at 
that  time — these  additional  deployments 
make  Soviet  claims  completely  unten- 
able. In  fact,  these  additional 
deployments  have  only  increased  their 
preponderance  in  these  systems. 

Several  other  flaws  in  the  Soviet 
claims  are  worth  noting  and  here,  I 
think,  the  table  is  useful.  What  we  have 
done  in  this  table  is  essentially  taken  the 
Soviet  definition  for  the  United  States  of 
"medium"-range  and  applied  those  same 
criteria  to  Soviet  systems  and  come  up 
with  a  figure  that  compares  comparable 
systems  by  range. 

For  example,  the  Soviets  include 
American  carrier-based  aircraft,  like  the 
A-6s  and  A-7s,  but  count  none  of  their 
own  sea-based  systems.  Nor  do  they 
count  Soviet  naval  aviation  aircraft 
bases  in  the  western  Soviet  Union.  They 
compare  NATO  aircraft  with  ranges  or 
combat  radii  of  less  than  1,000  kilo- 
meters, like  the  U.S.  F-4,  with  the 
4,000-kilometer  radius  Backfire  bomber. 

The  roughly  2,700  nuclear-capable 
Soviet  Fencer,  Flogger,  and  Fitter  air- 
craft in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  western 
Soviet  Union  are  not  counted  by  Presi- 
dent Brezhnev,  although  they  have  capa- 
bilities and  ranges  similar  to  the  F-4. 

Looking  at  this  one  table — and  there 
are  other  tables  that  can  be  developed 
and  have  been  developed  by  the  Special 
Consultative  Group  to  examine  different 
elements  of  the  balance — the  conclusion 
is  that  if  one  counts  Soviet  systems  and 
comparable  American  systems,  one  does 
arrive  at  not  a  balance  but  at  a  highly 
lopsided  situation,  which  President 
Reagan  noted  can  lead  to  a  balance  of 
six  to  one  to  the  Soviet's  advantage.  ■ 


Canadian  Investment  Policy 
and  U.S.  Responses 


by  Ernest  B.  Johnston,  Jr. 

Excerpt  from  a  statement  before  the 
Subcommittees  on  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs and  International  Economic  Policy 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
on  October  21,  1981.  Mr.  Johnston  is  Act- 
ing Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic 
and  Business  Affairs.1 

U.S.  investment  policy  has,  for  many 
years,  been  based  on  the  fundamental 
premise  that  an  open  international  in- 
vestment system,  responding  to  market 
forces,  provides  the  most  efficient  alloca- 
tion of  global  resources.  When  capital  is 
free  to  move  without  hindrance,  all  na- 
tions can  benefit  through  expanding 
world  output.  As  a  corollary,  U.S. 
Government  policy  is  to  minimize  in- 
tervention in  the  private  sector  decision- 
making process. 

Another  basic  tenet,  which  we  have 
strongly  supported,  particularly  for  ex- 
isting investment,  is  the  principle  of  na- 
tional treatment— foreign  investors 
should  be  treated  no  less  favorably  than 
domestic  investors  in  like  situations.  We 
have  worked  bilaterally  and  multilateral- 
ly  to  gain  acceptance  of  this  principle. 
Its  major  international  embodiment  to 
date  is  in  a  declaration  and  related  deci- 
sion adopted  by  the  industrial 
democracies  in  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD)  in  1976. 

The  adoption  of  restrictive  invest- 
ment and  trade  policies  by  our  neighbor 
and  largest  trading  partner  is  a  matter 
of  particular  concern  which  poses  fun- 
damental issues  for  the  developed  coun- 
try members  of  the  OECD,  particularly 
the  United  States. 

Our  concerns  center  on  two 
areas — the  restrictive  and  discrim- 
inatory policies  in  the  proposed  national 
energy  program  and  the  activities  of  the 
existing  Foreign  Investment  Review 
Agency  (FIRA). 

National  Energy  Program 

Canada  announced  its  national  energy 
program  about  a  year  ago.  The  basic 
policy  is  to  be  implemented  by  two 
major  pieces  of  legislation— Bill  C-48,  or 
the  Canada  Oil  and  Gas  Act.  Bill  C-48 
may  pass  into  law  within  weeks.  The 
Energy  Security  Act  is  currently  only  in 
discussion  draft  form. 


Our  key  concern  about  the  nationa' 
energy  program  is  not  its  objective— th 
well  published  "Canadianization"— but  i 
discriminatory  and  unfair  treatment  of 
foreign  investors.  The  following  ele- 
ments of  the  program  are  of  most  con- 
cern. 

•  The  25%  crown  share,  or 
"back-in,"  in  existing  oil  and  gas 
discoveries  in  federal  or  "Canada"  land 
This  changes  the  rules  of  the  game  for 
foreign  firms  which  have  already  in- 
vested in  exploration  and  development 
of  Canadian  energy  resources.  Althoug 
the  Canadian  Government  has  now 
agreed  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  explora- 
tion costs  incurred  by  the  companies  oi 
Canada  lands,  the  compensation  now 
being  considered  will  almost  certainly  1 
inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  firms  and  would  not,  in 
our  view,  be  compatible  with  interna-  . 
tional  standards  in  this  regard. 

•  The  old  system  of  depletion 
allowances  available  to  all  has  been 
replaced  by  the  petroleum  incentives 
program.  Under  this  program  the  level 
of  Canadian  ownership  determines  the; 
amount  of  exploration  grants  awarded 
to  a  company,  with  the  maximum  gran 
awarded  to  companies  with  Canadian  - 
ownership  of  65%  or  higher. 

•  The  Committee  on  Industrial  an; 
Regional  Benefits  has  as  its  objective  I 
creasing  the  participation  of  Canadian 
firms  in  major  projects  and  increasing 
procurement  of  Canadian  goods  and 
services  in  the  energy  sector.  The  oper 
tions  of  the  committee  may  be  in  confli 
with  the  provisions  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Trade  and  Tariffs 
(GATT). 

•  The  Canadian  Government  may 
take  nationality  into  account  in  future 
natural  gas  export  decisions. 

We  have  had  numerous  consulta- 
tions with  the  Canadians  on  the  nation 
energy  program — in  Ottawa  at  the 
economic  summit,  here  in  Washington, 
last  month  in  Grand  Rapids,  and  last 
week  when  Secretary  [of  the  Treasury 
Donald  T.]  Regan  went  to  Ottawa.  We 
have  been  joined  by  other  nations  in  e> 
pressing  concern  over  the  national 
energy  program  in  the  OECD,  where  v 
have  formally  initiated  discussion  of 
those  elements  of  the  program  which 
are  regarded  as  derogations  from 
national  treatment. 
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reign  Investment  Review  Agency 

?  Foreign  Investment  Review  Agency 
RA)  is  a  screening  agency  which 
ct'ully  monitors  incoming  invest- 
nts.  We  have  not  challenged  FIRA's 
stence  of  its  basic  premise— to  review 
rard  investment— although  we  and 
lada  itself  acknowledge  it  as  an  ex- 
tion  to  the  national  treatment  prin- 
!e.  Our  problems  center  on  its  opera- 
is. 

First,  in  judging  an  application  by  a 
iign  investor,  FIRA  applies  a  vague 
idard— whether  there  is  significant 
efit  to  Canada. 

Second,  because  of  the  way  FIRA 
n  operates,  its  very  existence  un- 
ibtedly  discourages  many  would-be  in- 
itors.  In  many  cases  the  FIRA  ex- 
cts  "undertakings"  from  prospective 
estors  before  approving  an  invest- 
nt  proposal.  These  are  legally  en- 
ceable  agreements,  or  performance 
uirements,  and  take  the  form  of 
rket-distorting  Canadian  sourcing  re- 
rements,  export  commitments,  im- 
1  restrictions,  requirements  to  hire 
cified  levels  of  Canadian  manage- 
nt  and  labor,  obligations  to  more  pro- 
:tive  facilities  from  the  United  States 
Canada,  obligations  to  transfer 
ents  and  know-how  to  Canada  with- 
charge,  and  other  commitments 
ich  run  counter  to  generally  accepted 
;rnational  practices.  These  measure- 
nts  have  potentially  serious  distorting 
icts  on  investment  and  trade  flow 
ween  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Though  FIRA  is  essentially  aimed  at 
v  investment,  it  also  reviews  changes 
>wnership  of  Canadian  subsidiaries  of 
sign  firms,  even  when  the  changes 
re  no  impact  on  Canada.  This  could 
ur  when  two  American  firms  merge 
tvhen  an  American  firm  wishes  to  sell 
Canadian  subsidiary  to  another  non- 
ladian  firm.  These  transfers  are  fre- 
ntly  disapproved  by  FIRA,  even  in 
lations  where  there  is  no  change  in 

level  of  Canadian  ownership.  This 
iA  policy  has  the  effect  of  depressing 

value  of  U.S.  firms'  assets  in 
mda. 

As  with  the  national  energy  pro- 
m,  we  have  had  many  discussions 


with  the  Canadian  Government  on 
FIRA.  We  intend  to  continue  the  con- 
sultative process  and  to  assist  those  U.S. 
firms  which  are  adversely  and  unfairly 
affected  by  FIRA's  operations. 

There  have  been  some  recent  re- 
ports that  Ottawa  is  not  now  pressing 
earlier  proposals  for  expanding  FIRA's 
mandate  to  review  and  monitor  already 
established  foreign  investments  in 
Canada.  This  is  certainly  a  positive 
development,  because  such  an  expansion 
of  FIRA's  mandate  would  have  been  a 
serious  new  derogation  from  interna- 
tional norms.  We  also  understand  that 
the  FIRA  is  considering  adopting  a 
policy  of  more  explicitness  and  openness 
in  its  decisionmaking  process,  in  par- 
ticular, giving  the  reasons  for  disap- 
provals. This  would  also  be  a  positive 
step. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  an  extensive 
effort  to  obtain  information  on  in- 
dividual companies'  experiences  with 
FIRA.  Once  we  have  a  firm  basis  to 
present  our  views  to  Ottawa  and, 
possibly,  to  international  organizations 
which  oversee  investment  matters,  we 
can  be  more  specific  with  respect  to 
FIRA.  We  must,  of  course,  avoid 
jeopardizing  individual  companies'  rela- 
tions with  Canada,  and  thus  the  fact- 
finding process  is  very  difficult. 

U.S.  Response  to  Canadian  Policies 

The  rising  concern  in  the  United  States 
regarding  discriminatory  Canadian  in- 
vestment and  trade  policies  has  engen- 
dered a  wide-ranging  and,  at  times,  . 
vociferous  debate  on  how  we  should  re- 
spond. The  concerns  over  Canadian  in- 
vestment policies  expressed  here  in  Con- 
gress and  by  U.S.  business  and  labor 
groups  are  valid,  and  we  share  them. 
Several  pieces  of  legislation  have  been 
introduced  in  Congress.  Various  pro- 
posals call  for  restrictions  on  investment 
in  specific  sectors,  greater  screening  of 
foreign  investment,  and  similar  meas- 
ures which  endeavor  to  establish 
reciprocity  or  to  retaliate. 

There  are  major  risks  in  using  the 
Canadian  measures  as  a  rationale  to  im- 
pose restrictions  on  inward  investment 
in  the  United  States.  We  should  proceed 
cautiously  in  adopting  restrictive  policies 
as  retaliatory  measures. 

First,  such  measures  might  adversely 
affect  broader  U.S.  interests.  We  should 
not  reject  the  jobs,  new  technology,  and 
management  skills  that  foreign  invest- 
ment here  can  supply. 

Second,  the  United  States  is  a  large 


investor  abroad  and  a  major  force  in  in- 
ternational trade.  We  have  an  important 
interest  in  maintaining  maximum  free- 
dom of  investment  and  capital  flows  in 
the  world  economy.  U.S.  economic 
policies  have  a  major  impact  on  those  of 
other  countries,  and  we  do  not  want  to 
send  the  wrong  signal  to  others  about 
our  intentions  or  to  give  others  a  peg  on 
which  to  hand  their  own  interest  in 
discriminatory  measures. 

Third,  we  want  to  insure  that  our 
response  is  appropriate,  consistent  with 
international  norms,  and  effective.  We 
are  clearly  being  served  by  policies  that 
strive  to  eliminate  foreign  practices  that 
depart  from  desirable  international 
norms  than  by  policies  of  retaliation 
which  could  weaken  these  norms.  Our 
response  to  date  has  included  bilateral 
and  multilateral  elements. 

Bilateral  Elements 

Although  some  elements  of  the  national 
energy  program  have  been  implemented 
by  the  Canadian  Government,  the  pro- 
gram has  not  yet  been  formally  enacted. 
There  remains  an  opportunity,  there- 
fore, to  continue  the  consultative  proc- 
ess and  to  avoid  further  discrimination. 
Also,  as  I  indicated,  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment has  recently  not  been  pressing 
for  an  extension  of  FIRA's  mandate.  We 
need  to  convince  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment that  it  is  in  our  mutual  interest  to 
moderate  those  aspects  of  FIRA's  policy 
and  operations  which  discriminate 
against  foreign  firms. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  have  met 
with  Canadian  officials  on  several  occa- 
sions to  enumerate  our  concerns  on  the 
national  energy  program  and  on  FIRA. 

Multilateral  Elements 

We  invoked  the  consultation  provisions 
of  the  OECD  investment  declaration  in 
March  1980.  In  an  initial  discussion,  a 
significant  number  of  OECD  members 
joined  us  in  questioning  Canada  about 
the  intent  of  its  policies,  asking 
specifically  how  they  related  to  the  1976 
decision  and  a  subsequent  decision  taken 
in  1979  to  extend,  not  contract,  the 
national  treatment  principle.  Further 
discussion  is  scheduled  in  the  OECD  In- 
vestment Committee  in  December. 
Moreover,  we  see  the  Canadian 
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measures  as  part  of  an  emerging  pat- 
tern of  investment  restrictions,  concen- 
trated largely  in  the  newly  industrial- 
izing countries  but  finding  echoes  in  one 
or  two  OECD  countries  in  addition  to 
Canada.  In  order  to  limit  this  pattern, 
the  United  States  has  sought  inter- 
national discussion  of  a  number  of  in- 
vestment issues,  notably  national  treat- 
ment and  imposition  of  performance  re- 
quirements similar  to  those  required  by 
FIRA  in  a  number  of  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  World  Bank,  the  GATT,  and 
the  OECD  itself.  Most  recently,  at  a 
special  meeting  in  the  OECD  on  October 
12-13,  we  won  the  agreement  of  other 
participants  to  reinvigorate  the  organ- 
ization's work  on  investment  focusing  on 
the  general  issues  I  have  discussed  this 
afternoon. 

Finally,  we  are  cooperating  with  the 
Interior  Department  in  their  review  of 
Canada's  status  as  a  reciprocal  country 
under  the  terms  of  the  Mineral  Lands 
Leasing  Act  of  1920.  In  that  review,  the 
criteria  and  procedures  must  not  only  be 
applicable  to  the  current  policies  of 
Canada  but  also  be  applicable  to  other 
countries,  whether  or  not  currently 
deemed  reciprocal.  We  have  recently 
given  Interior  our  detailed  views  on 
how  a  decision  on  reciprocity  might  be 
reached. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  assure  you 
that  the  State  Department  fully  shares 
the  repeatedly  expressed  view  that  U.S. 
investors  abroad  should  receive  the 
same  fair  and  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment that  we  accord  to  foreign  investors 
here.  For  our  part,  we  intend  to  work 
toward  that  goal  and  to  make  every  ef- 
fort to  achieve  a  balanced  and  mutually 
beneficial  trade  and  investment  relation- 
ship with  our  Canadian  neighbor.  We  ex- 
pect to  work  closely  with  Congress  to 
achieve  this  goal. 


Voluntary  International 
Guidelines  on  Antitrust 


•The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. ■ 


The  Conference  on  Restrictive 
Business  Practices  completed  negotiation 
of  a  set  of  principles  and  rules  for  the 
control  of  restrictive  business  practices 
in  April  1980,  and  the  recommendations 
were  adopted  by  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  in  December  1980.  In  the 
following  joint  letter  of  November  9, 
1981,  the  Departments  of  State  and 
Justice  announced  and  explained  these 
guidelines  to  American  businessmen  and 
other  interested  parties. 

On  December  5,  1980,  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  adopted  the  Set  of  Multi- 
laterally  Agreed  Equitable  Principles  and 
Rules  for  the  Control  of  Restrictive  Business 
Practices.  The  Principles  and  Rules  are  a  set 
of  recommendations  for  governments  and 
enterprises  to  consider  in  dealing  with  re- 
strictive business  practices  and  promoting 
competition.  In  the  United  States  these  sub- 
jects are  dealt  with  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
A  copy  of  the  text  itself  and  interpretive  "Q's 
and  A's"  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
State  and  Justice  are  attached  for  your  infor- 
mation. 

Several  important  elements  of  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Rules  are  summarized  below: 

•  The  recommendations  contained  in  the 
Principles  and  Rules  are  not  legally  binding 
on  governments  or  enterprises,  nor  do  they 
alter  existing  concepts  of  jurisdiction; 

•  The  Principles  and  Rules  do  not 
displace  or  change  the  U.S.  antitrust  laws,  or 
those  of  any  other  country,  unless  they  are 
incorporated  in  that  country's  national  law; 

•  The  Principles  and  Rules  apply  equally 
to  all  enterprises,  whether  privately  or  state- 
owned; 

•  Governments  are  urged  to  ensure 
treatment  of  enterprises  which  is  "fair, 
equitable,  on  the  same  basis  to  all  enter- 
prises, and  in  accordance  with  established 
procedures  of  law,"  meaning  that  both 
foreign  and  domestic  enterprises  are  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner; 

•  Except  under  certain  circumstances, 
the  Principles  and  Rules  do  not  call  into  ques- 
tion normally  legitimate  intracorporate  prac- 
tices, such  as  between  parent  and  subsidiary 
firms; 

•  An  Intergovernmental  Group  of  Ex- 
perts is  created  which  has  specific  functions 
involving  research  and  multilateral  consulta- 
tion on  the  use  and  implementation  of  the 
Principles  and  Rules.  It  is  prohibited  from 
acting  like  a  tribunal  or  otherwise  passing 
judgment  on  the  enterprises  in  connection 
with  specific  business  transactions.  It  will 
assist  in  organizing  technical  assistance,  ad- 
visory and  training  programs  on  restrictive 


business  practices,  particularly  for  developi 
countries. 

The  U.S.  Government  participated  acth 
ly  in  the  negotiations  leading  to  the  agreed 
text.  We  believe  that  the  recommendations 
contains  will  contribute  to  a  freer  and  faire 
more  open  and  competitive  international 
trading  environment.  Accordingly,  the  U.S. 
Government  commends  the  provisions  of  th 
Principles  and  Rules  to  all  U.S.  enterprises 
representing  a  multilaterally-agreed  set  of 
voluntary  guidelines  in  the  antitrust  field.  I 
should  be  noted  that  the  Principles  and  Rul 
are  not  a  Treaty  or  Executive  Agreement 
and  are  not  legally  binding. 

The  U.S.  Government  closely  consulted 
with  private  sector  representatives  through 
out  the  negotiation  of  the  Principles  and 
Rules  to  ensure  that  they  were  fair  and 
balanced.  We  continue  to  welcome  commen, 
on  the  use,  citation  and  application  of  the 
Principles  and  Rules  by  enterprises  and 
foreign  governments. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  D.  Hormats 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  and  Business  Affair 
Department  of  State 

William  F.  Baxter 
Assistant  Attorney  General 
Antitrust  Division 
Department  of  Justice 

David  R.  Robinson 
The  Legal  Adviser 
Department  of  State 


Questions  and  Answers  Regarding  the 
U.N.  Multilaterally  Agreed  Equitable  Set 
of  Principles  and  Rules  for  the  Control  o 
Restrictive  Business  Practices 

Q.  What  is  the  set  of  U.N.  Principles 
and  Rules  for  the  Control  of  Restrictive 
Business  Practices? 

A.  The  principles  and  rules  were  negot 
ated  by  U.N.  conferences  meeting  in  Genev 
in  1979  and  1980;  they  were  adopted 
unanimously  as  a  recommendation  by  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  on  December  5,  19. 
The  U.S.  Government  participated  actively 
these  negotiations  and  endorsed  their  adop 
tion  by  the  General  Assembly.  The  principl 
and  rules  are  intended  to  set  forth  an  inter 
national  consensus  concerning  restrictive 
business  practices,  which  generally  include, 
but  are  not  limited  to,  practices  prohibited 
U.S.  antitrust  law.  In  the  view  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  the  principles  and  rules  are 
compatible  with  our  own  laws. 

Q.  To  whom  are  the  principles  and 
rules  addressed? 
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A.  The  principles  and  rules  are  recoin- 
ndations  addressed  primarily  to  member 
tes  of  the  United  Nations.  However,  they 

also  addressed  to  the  U.N.  Secretariat, 
•ticularly  the  Secretariat  of  the  U.N.  Con- 
ence  on  Trade  and  Development 
*>ICTAD)  in  Geneva,  which  is  to  carry  on 
litional  technical  work  in  this  field.  Lastly, 
y  are  addressed  through  states  to  all 
erprises  engaged  in  international  com- 
rce,  whether  state  owned,  privately 
ned,  or  hybrid.  All  enterprises  are  "encour- 
;d"  to  act  consistently  with  the  principles 
1  rules  dealing  with  enterprise  conduct. 

Q.  What  is  the  legal  status  of  the  prin- 
ks and  rules? 

A.  The  principles  and  rules  are  not  legal- 
)inding;  that  is,  they  are  neither  a  treaty 
■  an  Executive  agreement.  Rather,  they 

recommendations  for  voluntary  behavior 
Iressed  to  government  [referred  to  as 
ites"  in  the  principles  and  rules  and  here- 
sr  in  these  questions  and  answers]  and 
;sed  on  to  enterprises.  Of  course,  they  may 
incorporated  into  national  legislation,  par- 
llarly  by  developing  countries  which  do  not 

have  an  antitrust  law. 

Q.  How  does  the  U.S.  Government 
w  the  principles  and  rules? 

A.  The  United  States  participated  active- 
n  the  years  of  negotiations  preceding  their 
>ption  by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly, 
jir  broad  purpose — to  reduce  restraints  of 
de  by  private  and  state  enterprises — is 
ipatible  with  general  U.S.  policy  in  the 
d  of  international  trade  and,  thus,  comple- 
nts  the  latest  round  of  negotiations  under 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
ich  contributed  toward  minimizing  govern- 
nt  trade  and  tariff  restrictions. 

The  United  States  believes  that  the  prin- 
les  and  rules,  embodying  procompetitive, 
e  market  concepts  can  help  in  promoting 
•  competition  in  international  trade.  The 
ommendations  contained  in  the  principles 
I  rules  should  provide  a  common  inter- 
ional  framework  for  enhancing  the  ability 
ill  countries,  particularly  developing  coun- 
ts, to  deal  with  restrictive  business  prac- 

!S. 

The  principles  and  rules  provide  certain 
delines  for  states  in  their  control  of 
trictive  business  practices  (detailed  in 
eral  sections  which  follow)  which  should 
^f  value  to  U.S.  businesses  in  their  rela- 
is  with  foreign  governments. 

Q.  What  are  the  primary  recommenda- 
is  for  states? 

A.  States  are  urged  to  adopt  or 
sngthen  their  domestic  antitrust  laws;  to 
perate  with  other  states  as  to  enforcement 
ons  and  the  exchange  of  information;  to 
secute  offenses  within  their  competence 
:  are  injurious  to  international  trade  and 
elopment;  to  treat  all  enterprises  fairly, 
itably,  and  on  the  same  basis;  and  to  pro- 
.  the  confidentiality  of  trade  secrets  ob- 
>ed  by  their  authorities  during  antitrust  in- 
tigations. 


Q.  What  are  the  primary  recommenda- 
tions which  states  are  asked  to  make  to 
enterprises? 

A.  States  are  urged  to  recommend  that 
enterprises  comply  with  antitrust  rules  and 
policies  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
operate.  Enterprises  should  be  willing  to  con- 
sult with  antitrust  officials  in  such  countries 
and  to  provide  necessary  information.  Enter- 
prises should  avoid  cartel  agreements  with 
rival  firms  (recognizing  that  firms  under  com- 
mon control  are  not  rivals  and  taking  into  ac- 
count any  acceptance  of  cartel  practices 
under  applicable  national  law  or  intergovern- 
mental agreements)  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Sections  D(3)  and  B(9).  They 
should  also  not  abuse  a  dominant  position  of 
market  power  when  the  enterprise  is  in  a 
position  by  itself  or  acting  together  with  a 
few  other  enterprises  to  control  the  relevant 
market  for  particular  goods  or  services  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section 
D(4). 

Q.  How  do  the  principles  and  rules 
affect  relations  between  a  parent  firm  and 
its  foreign  subsidiary? 

A.  Section  B(3)  of  the  principles  and 
rules  includes  within  the  meaning  of  "enter- 
prises," ".  .  .  their  branches,  subsidiaries, 
affiliates,  or  other  entities  directly  or  indirect- 
ly controlled  by  them."  Sections  D(3)  and 
D(4),  referring  to  vertical  and  horizontal 
abuses,  generally  allow  normal  intraenter- 
prise  relations  to  be  carried  on  without  con- 
cern that  such  behavior  might  constitute 
restrictive  business  practices.  Section  D(3) 
excludes  from  its  listing  of  harmful  effects 
those  which  might  arise  when  enterprises 
deal  with  each  other  ".  .  .  in  the  context  of  an 
economic  relationship  wherein  they  are  under 
common  control.  ..."  Section  D(4)  includes 
what  has  been  termed  a  "rule  of  reason"  foot- 
note which  enumerates  four  factors  to  ex- 
amine in  judging  whether  acts  or  behavior 
are  abusive  or  not.  One  of  these,  factor  (a), 
provides  that  certain  acts  are  generally  not 
abusive  if  they  are  "appropriate  in  the  light 
of  the  organizational,  managerial  and  legal 
relationship  among  the  enterprises  con- 
cerned, such  as  in  the  context  of  relations 
within  an  economic  entity  and  not  having  re- 
strictive effects  outside  the  related  enter- 
prises." The  purpose  of  the  last  clause  is  to 
provide  the  additional  test  of  effect  outside  of 
the  parent-subsidiary  relationships;  that  is,  if 
a  practice  limits  access  to  markets  or  other- 
wise unduly  restrains  competition  outside  of 
the  related  enterprises,  it  may  fall  within 
those  discouraged  under  Section  D(4). 

Q.  Are  foreign  firms  treated  differently 
than  domestic  ones? 

A.  Although  transnational  enterprises 
are  referred  to  generally  at  several  places  in 
the  text,  Section  E(3)  explicitly  deals  with  the 
subject  of  how  states,  in  their  control  of 
restrictive  business  practices,  should  treat 
enterprises.  States  are  called  upon  to  ".  .  .  en- 
sure treatment  of  enterprises  which  is  fair, 
equitable,  on  the  same  basis  to  all  enter- 
prises, and  in  accordance  with  established 
procedures  of  law."  In  addition,  such  "laws 


and  regulations  should  be  publicly  and  readily 
available." 

Section  C(7)  deals  with  the  issue  of 
"preferential  or  differential  treatment  for 
developing  countries."  The  section  provides 
that  states,  particularly  developed  countries, 
should  take  into  account  the  development, 
financial,  and  trade  needs  of  developing  coun- 
tries in  their  control  of  restrictive  business 
practices. 

Q.  Does  the  mode  of  ownership  of  an 
enterprise  affect  how  it  is  treated  under 
the  principles  and  rules? 

A.  No.  The  principles  and  rules  define 
enterprises  as  "firms,  partnerships,  corpora- 
tions, companies,  other  associations,  natural 
or  juridical  persons,  or  any  combination 
thereof,  irrespective  of  the  mode  of  creation 
or  control  or  ownership,  private  or  State, 
which  are  engaged  in  commercial 
activities.  .  .  ."  (see  Section  B(3)).  Thus,  all 
commercial  enterprises  are  covered  by  the 
recommendations  of  the  principles  and  rules. 

Q.  What  future  action  can  be  expected 
by  the  United  Nations  in  this  field? 

A.  The  principles  and  rules  establish  an 
intergovernmental  group  of  experts  that  will 
meet  under  UNCTAD  auspices  in  Geneva 
once  a  year.  The  functions  of  the  intergovern- 
mental group  are  specified  in  Section  G(ii). 
The  experts  are  prohibited  from  sitting  in 
judgment  on  the  behavior  of  any  individual 
enterprises  or  governments  in  connection 
with  a  specific  business  transaction. 

The  United  Nations  is  to  publish  an  an- 
nual report  on  antitrust  developments,  based 
on  annual  reports  from  all  nations  active  in 
this  field.  A  compendium  of  all  antitrust  laws 
in  force  is  to  be  published,  studies  and  con- 
ferences are  to  be  arranged,  and  the  experts 
are  to  help  in  developing  a  technical  assist- 
ance program  for  developing  countries.  If 
asked,  UNCTAD  will  provide  conference 
facilities  for  nations  wishing  to  have  private 
consultations  on  antitrust  issues  of  common 
concern.  Lastly,  the  United  Nations  is  to  con- 
vene a  review  conference  in  1985  to  re- 
examine the  principles  and  rules  and  their 
operation.  The  U.S.  Government  anticipates 
active  participation  in  the  review  conference 
as  well  as  the  meetings  of  the  intergovern- 
mental group  of  experts. 

Q.  To  whom  in  the  U.S.  Government 
should  inquiries  concerning  the  principles 
and  rules  be  addressed? 

A.  Inquiries,  as  well  as  information  with 
regard  to  the  use,  citation  and  application  of 
the  principles  and  rules  by  enterprises  and 
foreign  governments,  are  welcome.  They 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Business  Practices,  Bureau  of 
Economic  and  Business  Affairs,  or  to  the 
Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Economic  and 
Business  Affairs,  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  D.C.,  20520, 
(202)632-1486  and  (202)632-0242,  respective- 
ly, or  to  the  Chief,  Foreign  Commerce  Sec- 
tion, Antitrust  Division,  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  Washington,  D.C.,  20530, 
(202)633-2464.  ■ 
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Preserving  Western  Independence 
and  Security 


by  Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger 

Address  before  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly  in  Munich,  West  Germany,  on 
October  15,  1981.  Ambassador 
Eagleburger  is  Assistant  Secretary  for 
European  Affairs. 

We  Americans  watch  with  interest 
and— let  us  admit  it— some  apprehen- 
sion, as  Western  Europeans  increasingly 
focus  on  the  complex  and  emotional 
issue  of  nuclear  weapons  and  their 
deployment  in  Europe.  We  watch  with  a 
good  deal  of  sympathy  since  there  can 
be  no  question  about  the  profound  im- 
portance of  avoiding  nuclear  catas- 
trophe. All  previous  human  tragedies 
would  pale  by  comparison  with  the  total 
devastation  a  third  world  war  would 
bring.  Neither  the  plagues  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  nor  the  terrible  trench  warfare  of 
the  First  World  War,  nor  even  the  40 
million  deaths  in  World  War  II  approach 
the  death  and  destruction  which  a 
nuclear  holocaust  would  bring  in  its 
wake. 

Precisely  because  the  prevention  of 
nuclear  war  is  so  terribly  important,  we 
are  concerned  about  pressures— some 
well  intentioned,  some  not  so  well  inten- 
tioned— to  change  a  policy  which  has 
prevented  war  for  over  30  years.  Many 
of  my  countrymen  wonder  whether  the 
debate  now  taking  place  here  is  a  funda- 
mental challenge  to  the  principles  which 
have  guided  us  for  over  30  years  or  a 
discussion  about  tactics,  accompanied  by 
an  acceptance  of  most  of  the  traditional 
premises  about  Western  security. 

While  the  debate  is,  as  it  should  be, 
fundamentally  between  and  among 
Europeans,  we  Americans  cannot  re- 
main totally  aloof  from  it.  America's 
well-being— as  well  as  Europe's— is  at 
stake.  In  a  most  profound  sense,  you  are 
discussing  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  Just  as  Americans  were  inex- 
tricably caught  up  in  the  first  two  World 
Wars  on  this  Continent,  so,  now,  the  sur- 
vival and  well-being  of  over  200  million 
Americans  depends  on  the  conclusions 
you  reach. 

It  seems  to  me  that  despite  the  com- 
plexity of  the  issues  and  the  diversity  of 
views,  the  debate  of  which  I  spoke  is 
basically  over  two  fundamentally  differ- 
ent paths— paths  which  could  profoundly 


affect  the  course  of  history  through  the 
end  of  this  century  and  beyond. 

A  number  of  Europeans  are  now 
arguing  vigorously  for  a  new  approach 
to  security.  They  do  so  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  However,  to  this  observer's 
eye,  at  least,  those  who  espouse  a  new 
approach  seem  to  agree  on  certain 
fundamentals.  I  don't  want  to  over- 
simplify, but  the  central  thrust  of  the 
argument  seems  to  be  that  the  West 
should  now  stress  arms  control  more 
than  defense  programs  in  the  search  for 
security.  Many  also  argue  that  we 
should  pursue  this  process  through 
gestures  of  unilateral  goodwill,  for  ex- 
ample, by  canceling  such  defense  pro- 
grams as  deployment  of  theater  nuclear 
forces  (TNF).  And  some  go  further  to 
urge  that  Europe  try  to  find  a  less 
dangerous  middle  ground  between  the 
two  superpowers. 

Others  in  Europe  argue  for  con- 
tinuity. They  believe  that  war  can  best 
be  deterred  and  independence  preserved 
through  adequate  defense  efforts.  They 
believe  arms  control  can  only  yield 
serious  results  if  we  proceed  from  a  base 
of  strength  and  confidence,  and  if  we  in- 
sist on  equality.  Finally,  they  believe 
Europe  and  America's  fate  must  be  inex- 
tricably linked,  strategically  and 
politically. 

Let  me  say  at  once  that  I  under- 
stand the  concerns  of  at  least  some  of 
those  who  argue  for  a  change  in  the 
West's  approach.  For  30  years— until  the 
mid-1970s— most  Europeans  were  con- 
vinced that  the  United  States  was  a 
world  power  without  peer  and  that  it 
would,  in  a  crunch,  defend  Europe  be- 
cause it  was  in  its  self-interest  to  do  so. 
U.S.  inability  to  bring  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam to  a  successful  conclusion,  our  in- 
ternal torment  over  Watergate  and 
subsequent  paralysis  in  Angola, 
Ethiopia,  and  Afghanistan,  culminating 
with  the  year-long  agony  of  the  hostage 
crisis  in  Iran,  have  undermined  that 
confidence.  Thus  some  wonder  not  only 
about  our  military  power  but  also 
whether,  in  some  profound  way,  we 
have  lost  the  will  to  withstand  the 
Soviet  Union  even  if  we  have  the  power 
to  do  so. 

Now,  ironically,  from  some  of  the 
same  sources,  we  see  a  concern  that 
United  States  may  overdo  its  efforts  to 


restore  its  military  power  and  face  up 
Soviet  challenges.  These  concerns,  in 
combination,  have  produced  a  view- 
popular  among  some— that  the  United 
States  would  be  all  too  ready  to  get  ir 
a  war  yet  bent  on  confining  it  to 
Europe.  The  result  is  a  mixture  of  fea 
and  wishful  thinking. 

•  Fear  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  an  j 
gressive,  imperialist  power  intent  on  i 
posing  its  will  on  Europe.  Fear  of  an 
ratic,  unpredictable  United  States  wh\ 
might,  through  accident,  weakness, 
overconfidence,  or  unnecessary  confrc 
tation  precipitate  a  nuclear  war  in  its 
vacillating  and  disjointed  efforts  to  ha' 
Soviet  expansion.  And  finally  fear  tha 
both  powers  would  share  an  interest  i 
limiting  war  to  Europe,  thus  further 
reducing  the  inhibitation  on  confronta 
tion. 

•  And  wishful  thinking  that  some 
how  through  demonstrations  of  goodv 
toward  the  Soviet  Union,  even  if  dis- 
tancing itself  from  the  United  States, 
Europe  can  create  a  more  secure  en- 
vironment for  itself. 

The  central  problem  with  this  ap-, 
proach  is  that  it  ignores  critical  realiti 
about  both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States.  With  regard  to  the  So1! 
Union,  let  us  look  at  the  record  compi 
during  the  late  1960s  and  the  1970s, 
period  of  detente— a  period  in  which 
there  was  supposed  to  have  been  mut 
restraint.  , 

■ 

•  The  United  States  abolished  th< 
draft,  reduced  the  size  of  its  armed 
forces,  and  decreased  its  real  military 
spending.  The  Soviets  increased  their 
military  forces  by  one-third— to  4.8 
million  men,  more  than  double  that  of 
the  United  States— and  expanded  thei 
real  military  spending  by  more  than 
50%.  Are  those  gestures  of  goodwill? 

•  The  Soviets  increased  their  inv< 
tory  of  tanks  to  some  50,000,  compar 
to  just  11,000  American  tanks.  They 
transformed  their  navy  from  a  coasta 
defense  force  to  an  open  ocean  fleet,  i 
creasing  the  number  of  large  surface 
combatants  by  40%,  just  as  the  Unite 
States  decreased  the  number  of  ships 
its  fleet  by  40%.  Is  that  reciprocity? 

•  During  a  period  when  NATO 
deployed  no  new  long-range  theater 
nuclear  forces,  the  Soviet  Union 
deployed  over  750  warheads  on  their 
new  SS-20  missiles.  And  the  Soviets 
creased  their  strategic  nuclear  deliver 
vehicles  nearly  600%.  Is  that  restrain 

•  As  countries  and  whole  confine 
were  liberated  from  the  yoke  of  West 
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mialism,  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
xies  moved  in  with  new  forms  of  im- 
ialism  and  intervention— Vietnam  in- 
Campuchea  and  Laos,  the  Soviet 
on  into  Afghanistan,  Cuba  into 
ica  and  Latin  America.  While  the 
st  has  endeavored  to  meet  the  real 
ds  of  the  developing  countries 
)ugh  food,  loans,  and  other  economic 
stance,  the  Soviets  have  concen- 
;ed  on  exports  of  weapons  and  Marx- 
Leninist  regimes— which  in  turn  have 
ven  disastrous  failures  in  meeting  the 
stical  needs  of  their  people.  Is  this  a 
tribution  to  development  and 
stress? 

•  As  the  West  is  swept  by  anti- 
jnse  and  antinuclear  demonstrations, 
Soviet  Union  exposes  its  own  people 
.  massive  display  of  military  films 

propaganda  and  represses  any 
lie  expression  of  concern  about  the 
t  sums  devoted  to  a  military  buildup. 
:n  as  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
ly  demonstrates  its  genuine  goodwill 
humanitarianism  throughout  the 
Id,  the  German  Democratic  Republic 
iches  peace  in  the  West,  seeks  to 
ice  inter-German  contacts,  directs  a 
:ade  of  shrill  propaganda  against 
ralization  in  neighboring  Poland,  and 
;es  its  most  particular  export  to  the 
eloping  countries  training  in  the  tac- 
of  the  secret  police.  Is  that  the  spirit 
etente? 

•  While  the  West  endeavors  to  cope 
1  the  overwhelming  human  tragedy 
ome  10  million  refugees  from  op- 
ssive  Communist  regimes  in  Viet- 

1,  Kampuchea,  Laos,  Afghanistan, 

iopia,  and  Cuba,  the  Soviets  and 

r  allies  create  still  more  refugees  and 

)lve  themselves  of  any  responsibility 

their  care.  Is  this  concern  for 

lanity? 

Not  only  have  the  Soviets  failed  to 

procate  the  self-restraint  and 

itive  efforts  of  the  West,  they  have 

i  shown  open  disregard  for  solemn  in- 

lational  agreements. 

•  They  have  failed  to  live  up  to 
er  the  security  or  human  rights 
Iges  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  even 
;sting  a  group  trying  to  monitor 

iet  compliance  with  the  Helsinki  ac- 
1s. 

•  They  may  well  have  violated  the 
eva  protocol  and  the  Biological 
ipons  Convention. 

•  They  and  their  proxies  have  used 
e  in  blatant  contempt  of  the  U.N. 
rter  itself. 

If  an  approach  based  on  fear  and 
lful  thinking  ignores  critical  facts 


about  the  Soviet  Union,  is  this  approach 
forced  on  Europe  because  of  a  perma- 
nent change  in  the  United  States?  Is 
Europe  condemned  to  a  policy  of  ap- 
peasement because  of  some  new  struc- 
tural fault  in  American  strength  and 
will?  I  urge  you  to  look  across  the  Atlan- 
tic for  your  answer. 

The  spirit  of  the  American  people 
has  revived.  As  President  Reagan  said 
in  his  speech  at  West  Point  in  May, 
America's  era  of  self-doubt  is  now 


While  the  West  has 
endeavored  to  meet  the 
real  needs  of  the 
developing 

countries  .  .  .  the  Soviets 
have  concentrated  on  ex- 
ports of  weapons  and 
Marxist-Leninist 
regimes.  .  .  . 


behind  us.  We,  too,  had  hoped  that  the 
Soviets  were  prepared  to  reciprocate  our 
restraint  with  restraint  of  their  own. 
Their  proven  unwillingness  to  do  so  has 
left  us  no  choice  but  to  increase  substan- 
tially our  defense  spending  to  match  the 
Soviet  effort  and  to  reinvigorate  our 
efforts  to  resolve  critical  crises  through 
peaceful  means.  We  have  the  will  and 
the  resources  to  do  so. 

Most  fundamentally  the  United 
States  rejects  the  idea  that  there  is  no 
alternative  between  surrender  of  our  in- 
dependence and  nuclear  confrontation. 
We  have  a  clear  vision  of  what  the 
future  requires.  It  proceeds  from  the 
principles  which  have  served  the  Atlan- 
tic alliance  so  well  for  over  30  years. 

During  this  period,  we  witnessed 
over  150  wars  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  This  was  a  time  when  Europe 
faced  an  ever  more  heavily  armed 
hostile  power  in  close  proximity.  We 
must  ask  ourselves:  How  was  peace 
secured?  How  has  it  been  maintained? 

In  the  middle  of  the  20th  century 
the  ever-quickening  pace  of  conflict  in 
Europe  was  brought  to  a  halt  by  an 
alliance  based  on  two  qualities— shared 
values  and  a  recognition  that  our  securi- 
ty was  inextricably  linked.  Each  quality 
strengthens  the  other.  Our  commitment 


to  one  another's  security  is  all  the  more 
real  and  lasting  because  we  stand  for— 
and  would  fight  for— common  values. 
Our  values  are  all  the  more  precious  be- 
cause those  who  would  threaten  us 
display  utter  contempt  for  our  concept 
of  society  and  the  individual. 

Just  as  Secretary  Haig,  in  his  recent 
Berlin  speech,  called  for  rededication  to 
our  shared  values,  we  must  also  return 
to  first  principles  with  regard  to  our 
security.  Amidst  the  controversies  of  the 
day— TNF,  Poland,  defense  budgets, 
Southwest  Asia— we  all  tend  to  lose 
sight  of  the  foundation  of  our  security. 
In  fact,  we  cannot  hope  to  overcome  to- 
day's problems  unless  our  policies  are 
built  firmly  on  that  foundation. 

The  Foundation  of  Peace 

Five  principles  have  guaranteed  peace  in 
Europe  over  the  past  three  decades.  If 
we  stand  by  them,  they  can  continue  to 
do  so  through  the  end  of  this  century 
and  beyond. 

First,  alliance  security  is  indivisible. 

Second,  our  strategy  is  to  deter  war 
at  any  level. 

Third,  the  burdens  of  our  alliance 
must  be  shared. 

Fourth,  we  must  negotiate  from  a 
basis  of  equality,  confidence,  and 
strength. 

Fifth,  our  political  independence  re- 
quires that  we  sustain  a  military 
balance. 

Let  me  examine  each  of  these  tradi- 
tional principles  in  today's  context. 

Our  first  principle  is  the  in- 
divisibility of  alliance  security.  Who- 
ever threatens  one  of  us  threatens  all. 
This  has  been  and  remains  the  source  of 
our  collective  strength. 

Can  anyone  really  deny  that  the 
strategic  arsenal  of  the  United  States  is 
the  ultimate  guarantor  of  European 
security?  Although  trends  in  strategic 
capabilities  have  favored  the  Soviets  in 
recent  years,  we  now  are  taking  steps  to 
maintain  a  versatile  and  viable  strategic 
force  that  will  continue  to  command 
Moscow's  respect.  That  is  the  meaning 
of  the  comprehensive  program  an- 
nounced by  President  Reagan  earlier 
this  month. 

To  form  a  bridge  to  America's 
strategic  forces,  the  alliance  must  imple- 
ment the  December  1979  decision  to 
modernize  its  theater  nuclear  forces. 
The  placement  of  modernized  U.S. 
nuclear  systems  in  Europe  is  a  response 
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to  allied  concerns  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  creating  the  means  to  devastate  or  in- 
timidate Europe  with  theater  nuclear 
weapons  while  holding  the  United  States 
at  bay  with  its  strategic  forces.  TNF 
modernization  will  end  Soviet  hopes  of 
regionalizing  a  nuclear  conflict  based  on 
an  ability  to  strike  the  European  allies 
from  a  Russian  sanctuary. 

The  essential  idea  behind  TNF 
modernization— like  that  behind  the 
maintenance  of  300,000  American 
soldiers  in  Europe— is  to  remove  any 
doubt  the  Soviets  might  have  about  the 
U.S.  strategic  commitment  to  NATO. 
The  Soviets  have  no  higher  goal  than 
undoing  the  December  1979  decision, 
leaving  themselves  with  an  undeterred 
capability  to  wage  or  threaten  nuclear 
war  in  Europe.  While  we  welcome 
debate  about  TNF,  opponents  must  face 
up  to  the  fact  that  the  strategic  link  that 
has  helped  bring  peace  and  stability  to 
Europe  would  be  severely  strained  if 
they  had  their  way. 

The  Soviets  neither  understand  nor 
accept  that  indivisibility  of  our  security. 
They  do  not  see  why  the  United  States 
is  unwilling  to  draw  a  clear  distinction 
between  its  security  and  that  of  its 
allies— the  former  sacred,  the  latter  ex- 
pendable. They  are  surprised  that 
Americans  are  no  less  alarmed  than 
Europeans  by  the  SS-20,  a  system 
specifically  designed  to  threaten  Europe 
but  not  the  United  States.  Indeed,  in  re- 
cent months  senior  Soviet  officials  have 
said  flatly  to  us  that  U.S.  forces  in 
Europe  that  could  strike  the  Soviet 
Union  from  Europe  could  not  be  equated 
with  Soviet  forces  than  can  only  strike 
the  European  allies.  We,  in  turn,  have 
told  them  bluntly  that  the  Soviet  nuclear 
threat  to  America's  allies  is  a  threat  to 
America  itself. 

The  second  principle  which  has 
sustained  peace  for  30  years  is  that 
the  aim  of  our  strategy  is  to  deter 
war.  Ours  is  a  strictly  defensive  alliance. 
We  have  everything  to  lose  and  nothing 
to  gain  from  war.  Our  strategy  is  defen- 
sive, our  equipment  is  defensive,  our 
forces  train  solely  to  defend.  In  contrast, 
the  Soviets  train,  plan,  and  are  equipped 
to  thrust  into  Western  Europe.  Their 
50,000  tanks  are  hardly  necessary  to  de- 
fend against  NATO  forces  whose  only 
mission  is  to  safeguard  our  own  ter- 
ritory. 

Throughout  the  postwar  period, 
NATO  has  chosen  to  rely  on  a  strategy 
of  flexible  response  to  deter  aggression. 
Knowing  that  our  conventional  forces 
might  be  insufficient  to  withstand  an 


onslaught  from  larger  Soviet  forces,  we 
have  depended  heavily  on  nuclear  deter- 
rence. We  have  always  known  that  the 
best  way  to  avoid  nuclear  war  was  to 
close  the  gap  in  conventional  forces.  To- 
day that  gap  is  still  serious.  But  where 
is  the  support  for  improved  conventional 
forces  from  those  who  seem  so  con- 
cerned about  nuclear  war? 

Increasingly  one  hears  criticism  in 
Europe  of  the  so-called  warfighting  doc- 
trine of  the  United  States.  This  criticism 
is  more  vocal,  I  might  add,  than  that 
directed  against  Soviet  warfighting  doc- 
trine, the  object  of  which  is  the  very 
European  territory  Americans  would  die 
to  defend.  Having  forces  trained  and 
equipped  for  combat  hardly  implies  that 
the  horror  of  war  is  being  ignored.  Hav- 
ing nuclear  weapons  that  are  secure, 
survivable,  modern,  and  capable  of 
destroying  targets  valued  by  the  adver- 
sary hardly  suggests  that  the  decision  to 
use  such  weapons  would  be  any  less 
grave.  Indeed,  possessing  the  means  to 
hold  Soviet  territory  at  risk  is  the  only 
way  to  convince  the  Soviets  that  war- 
fighting is  fraught  with  danger  for  them. 

I  hear  time  and  again  that  the 
United  States  is  increasing  the  stockpile 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  in  order 
to  wage  nuclear  war  here,  while  in- 
sulating the  United  States  itself  from 
nuclear  holocaust.  That  disgusting  claim 
ignores  the  several  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  American  troops  stationed  in 
Europe  who  would  also  be  victims  of 
such  a  conflict.  It  also  ignores  some 
fundamental  facts.  I  can  understand  con- 
cern with  the  numbers  of  nuclear 
weapons  on  this  Continent.  But  I  never 
hear  reference  to  the  fact  that  last  year 
the  United  States  withdrew  1,000 
nuclear  weapons  from  Europe  without 
replacement.  Moreover,  those  that  we 
are  deploying  as  a  result  of  the 
December  1979  TNF  decision  are  not 
battlefield  weapons  at  all  and,  in  fact, 
will  replace  weapons  now  in  Europe. 
The  United  States  is  thus  reducing  the 
number  of  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe. 

Our  third  principle  is  that  the 
burdens  of  our  alliance  should  be 
shared.  This  is  an  inescapable  con- 
sequence of  the  first  two  principles.  Just 
as  each  ally  benefits  from  the  security 
that  results  from  a  collective  commit- 
ment and  from  deterrence,  so  must  each 
uphold  its  responsibilities  to  the  common 
defense  effort.  This  is  a  practical  imper- 
ative as  much  as  a  moral  duty.  So  great 
is  the  threat  that  we  cannot  safely  do 


without  the  efforts  and  resources  of  any 
ally,  no  matter  its  size.  Nor  can  we  ask 
some  nations  to  bear  disproportionate 
risks  while  all  expect  to  share  in  the 
benefits  of  credible  deterrence. 

Indeed,  the  thought  that  any  of  us, 
on  a  national  basis,  can  elude  the  risks 
of  our  dangerous  world  is  an  illusion.  If 
deterrence  fails,  none  can  hope  to  be 
spared,  least  of  all  my  own  country. 
While  policies  differ  among  various  allie 
on  the  question  of  peacetime  deploymen 
of  nuclear  weapons,  neither  the  risks  w< 
face  nor  the  shelter  of  deterrence  make: 
such  distinctions.  Those  who  do  not  hav 
nuclear  deterrent  forces  on  their  terri- 
tory  owe  their  security,  in  large 
measure,  to  those  who  do.  None  could  I 
escape  the  devastation  of  a  nuclear  war/ 
whether  they  have  nuclear  weapons  on  I 
their  soil  or  not.  An  ally  can  opt  out  of  | 
its  deterrent  responsibilities  only  at  a 
cost  to  the  security  of  its  allies  and 
itself.  Sharing  risks  reduces  risks.  At 
the  Rome  ministerial  meeting  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  last  May,  alliano 
members  acknowledged  the  danger  we 
face  and  committed  themselves  to  make 
available  whatever  it  takes  to  restore  a , 
military  balance. 

The  burden  of  defense  is  heavy  on  ( 
the  shoulder  of  our  peoples,  especially  ii 
these  times  of  economic  trouble.  No  one 
feels  this  weight  more  than  my  own 
countrymen— who  have  consistently 
devoted  a  higher  share  of  their  gross  na 
tional  product  to  defense  than  other 
NATO  countries.  In  recent  years  we 
more  than  others  but  less  than  is 
necessary.  President  Reagan  now  has 
reaffirmed  the  U.S.  commitment  to  a 
major  increased  effort  to  rebuild  our 
military  strength,  while  cutting  painfull] 
into  nondefense  programs  in  order  to 
restore  national  economic  health. 

We  know  European  leaders  are  well 
aware  of  the  gap  that  must  be  filled  by 
increased  defense  spending.  We  urge 
our  European  friends  to  make  even 
greater  efforts  to  generate  the  necessar 
funding.  The  underlying  strength  of 
your  economies  certainly  makes  this 
economically  possible  if  there  is  suffi- 
cient political  will. 

The  serious  challenge  to  alliance 
security  in  Southwest  Asia  has  added 
another  dimension  to  the  principle  of 
shared  responsibilities;  51%  of  Europe's 
oil  comes  from  the  Persian  Gulf,  a 
region  facing  internal  stresses  and  a 
growing  Soviet  threat.  Even  though 
only  12%  of  America's  oil  comes  from 
the  gulf,  the  United  States  has  accepted 
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>ecial  responsibility  to  meet  this 
llenge  and  is  strengthening  its 
abilities  to  protect  vital  Western  in- 
;sts  in  that  region. 
There  is  no  lack  of  opportunity  for 
allies  to  join  the  effort:  Some  can  in- 
ise  their  own  deployments  to  the 
l]  some  can  support  the  transit  of 
.  forces  sent  to  Southwest  Asia;  and 
le  can  increase  their  assistance  for 
key  and  others  directly  menaced  by 
Soviets. 

The  fourth  principle  of  our  securi- 
s  our  desire  for  serious  arms  con- 
negotiations  combined  with  our 
ignition  that  results  will  only  come 
/e  negotiate  from  a  basis  of  equali- 
strength,  and  confidence.  The 
lence  for  this  proposition  is  over- 
:lming.  The  alliance's  decision  to 
lernize  its  theater  nuclear  forces 
sed  the  Soviets  to  reverse  their 
isal  to  negotiate  and  for  the  first 
i  to  offer  limits  on  their  own  theater 
:es.  Let  me  repeat  this.  The  Soviets 
lid  not  even  agree  to  negotiate  until 
decided  to  move  ahead  with  our  own 
loyments.  We  now  face  a  hard  and 
bably  lengthy  negotiation.  The  pros- 
ts  for  success  depend,  above  all,  on 
:ther  the  Soviets  believe  us  when  we 
that  our  program  can  be  affected 
i  as  a  result  of  an  equal  and 
Sable  arms  control  agreement. 
Ironically,  the  real  enemies  of  arms 
trol  are  those  who  often  are  the 
iest  in  its  support.  Those  who  under- 
e  the  common  commitment  to  both 
:ks  of  TNF,  in  fact,  are  undermining 
hope  of  success  in  arms  control, 
re  is  an  inescapable  logic  to  this  posi- 
i  which  no  amount  of  rhetoric  can 
sure. 

My  government  is  applying  to 
itegic  arms  limitations  the  same  com- 
ing approach  that  the  alliance 
pted  with  respect  to  TNF.  We  are  in- 
mg  that  our  strategic  programs  give 
i  solid  base  from  which  to  negotiate 
ous  reductions.  President  Reagan  is 
imitted  to  significant  strategic  arms 
uctions;  we  hope  to  be  able  to  begin 
otiations  sometime  during  the  first 
:  of  next  year.  We  don't  want 
egulated  competition.  But  the  Soviets 
st  be  convinced— and  I  think  are  be- 
convinced— that  Americans  have  the 
)lve  to  reverse  the  trends  that  have 
sred  the  Soviet  Union  for  more  than 
scade  and  to  establish  an  overall 
ince. 
The  principle  of  negotiation  from 


confidence,  unity,  and  strength  also  has 
been  vividly  demonstrated  in  the  Madrid 
CSCE  [Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe]  follow-on 
meeting.  Through  cohesion,  firmness, 
patience,  and  a  strong  negotiating  posi- 
tion, we  have  brought  the  Soviets  some 
distance  toward  our  proposals  for  a 
meaningful  European  disarmament  con- 
ference and  an  equally  significant  out- 
come on  human  rights.  For  example, 
they  have  come  closer  to  agreeing  that 
confidence-building  measures  should 
apply  to  Soviet  territory  up  to  the  Urals 
and  thus  to  all  of  Europe.  This  would  be 
a  development  of  historic  political  impor- 
tance and  substantial  benefit  to  our 
security.  If,  in  the  end,  the  Soviets 
refuse,  they  will  in  effect  be  saying  that 
their  part  of  Europe  should  be  exempt 
from  the  rules  they  would  apply  to  the 
rest  of  the  Continent.  Since  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  threat  to  European  securi- 
ty, the  need  for  confidence-building 
measures  is  nowhere  greater  than  on 
Soviet  territory.  The  only  way  to  get  the 
Soviets  committed  to  a  European  disar- 
mament conference  genuinely  aimed  at 
enhancing  security  is  to  convince  them 
that  we  won't  agree  to  a  conference 
without  such  a  mandate  nor  to  an  out- 
come in  Madrid  which  slights  human 
rights. 

The  Harmel  report  of  1976  pro- 
claimed that  military  security  is  "the 


.  .  .  the  Soviets  must  be 
convinced .  .  .  that 
Americans  have  the 
resolve  to  reverse  the 
trends  that  have  favored 
the  Soviet  Union  for 
more  than  a  decade  and 
to  establish  an  overall 
balance. 


necessary  condition  for  effective  policies 
directed  towards  a  greater  relaxation  of 
tensions."  That  observation  was  made 
when  hopes  were  highest  that  the  East 
could  be  brought  to  share  our  commit- 
ment to  moderation  and  restraint.  By 
the  time  of  the  Rome  ministerial 
meeting,  some  14  years  after  the 


Harmel  report,  hope  had  given  way  to 
disappointment  and  frustration.  In  the 
intervening  period,  growth  in  Soviet 
military  capabilities  was  spectacular, 
while  we  in  the  West  failed  to  heed 
Harmel's  wise  prescription.  We  have  not 
abandoned  the  goal  of  constructive  rela- 
tions with  the  East,  but  we  must  now 
realize  that  we  haven't  given  the  Soviets 
enough  incentive  to  pursue  this  same 
goal. 

The  fifth  principle  which  must  con- 
tinue to  guide  us  is  the  inextricable 
linkage  between  sustaining  a  military 
balance  and  our  political  indepen- 
dence. Deterrence  has  served  us  well,  so 
well  that  the  threat  seems  almost 
unreal— a  receding  memory  for  some,  a 
distant  abstraction  for  others.  But  it  is 
worth  noting  that  just  a  few  months  ago 
100,000  Soviet  troops  conducted  a 
military  exercise  on  Poland's  borders  at 
the  very  moment  the  Polish  trade  union, 
Solidarity,  was  meeting.  The  Helsinki 
Final  Act  forbids  its  signatories  from 
threatening  the  use  of  force.  It  is  clear 
that  neither  time  nor  the  pledge  of 
restraint  has  reduced  the  readiness  of 
the  Soviet  leadership  to  use  military 
power  to  influence  political  decisions. 
The  25th  anniversary  of  the  Hungarian 
revolution  next  week  and  the  second  an- 
niversary of  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  in  December  remind  us  of  a 
single  fact:  The  Soviet  Union  remains 
determined  to  dictate  the  destinies  of 
other  nations. 

As  critical  as  the  U.S.  strategic  com- 
mitment is  for  deterrence,  it  is  no  less 
important  politically.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  long  harbored  the  hope  that  the 
United  States  could  be  effectively  re- 
moved from  the  European  scene,  leaving 
Soviet  military  supremacy  as  the 
backdrop  of  European  politics.  For 
European  governments  to  take  decisions 
under  the  threat  of  overwhelming  Soviet 
military  power  would  be  paralyzing  in 
peacetime,  dangerous  in  a  crisis,  and 
fatal  in  a  conflict. 

Nations  which  value  their  in- 
dependence must  sustain  the  means  to 
defend  it.  We  cannot  expect  to  maintain 
our  freedom  and  democratic  values 
through  appeals  to  the  goodwill  of  those 
who  would  suppress  them. 

Agenda  for  the  Future 

As  I  noted  at  the  outset,  we  can  apply 
these  five  principles  to  the  future  or  we 
can  change  course  in  fundamental  ways. 
If  we  decide  to  stay  on  course,  our  agen- 
da for  the  future  will  require  effort  and 
sacrifice.  But  it  also  will  be  full,  rich, 
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and  promising.  Above  all  it  will  require 
that  we  move  from  principle  to  practice, 
that  we  take  concrete  steps  to  imple- 
ment our  overall  approach.  Specifically  it 
will  mean: 

In  defense,  the  United  States  must 
sustain  the  substantial  program  of  con- 
ventional and  nuclear  force  improve- 
ments we  have  launched.  Our  allies  also 
must  increase  their  defense  contribution 
based  on  the  pressing  need  to  close  ob- 
vious gaps. 

In  arms  control,  we  will  begin  TNF 
negotiations  on  November  30th,  we  will 
resume  the  CSCE  discussions  this 
month,  and  we  expect  to  start  strategic 
arms  reduction  talks  in  the  first  half  of 
next  year.  By  approaching  this  agenda 
from  a  basis  of  confidence  and  strength, 
we  can  work  toward  significant  limita- 
tions and  reductions. 

In  areas  of  current  or  potential 
crisis,  we  can  apply  Western  strength 
to  building  restraint  and  resolving  prob- 
lems. Here  too  the  agenda  is  rich:  gain- 
ing independence  for  Namibia  and 
security  for  an  Angola  free  of  outside 
forces,  the  restoration  of  independence 
and  nonalignment  for  Afghanistan  and 
Kampuchea,  stability  and  growth  for 
Central  America,  a  permanent  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  We  and  other  nations 
have  made  positive  and  practical  pro- 
posals in  each  area,  while  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  allies  have  encouraged  in- 
transigence and  tension. 

Our  overall  objective  should  be  a 
new  era  in  which  all  nations  act  with 
restraint  and  responsibility,  in  which 
change  proceeds  peacefully  in  a  frame- 
work of  internationally  recognized 
norms  and  without  damage  to  the  vital 
interests  of  any  nation.  If  we  are  wise, 
history  is  on  our  side.  As  the  NATO 
ministers  stated  in  their  communique  of 
May  5th: 

The  more  constructive  East- West  rela- 
tionship which  the  Allies  seek  requires  tangi- 
ble signs  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to 
abandon  the  disturbing  build-up  of  its  mili- 
tary strength,  to  desist  from  resorting  to 
force  and  intimidation  and  to  cease  creating 
or  exploiting  situations  of  crisis  and  instabili- 
ty in  the  Third  World. 

With  our  balanced  program  designed 
to  restore  Western  strength  and  to  pro- 
ceed with  positive  arms  control  and 
other  diplomatic  initiatives,  we  can  hope 
to  bring  about  this  greater  Soviet 
restraint. 


The  Situation  in  Poland 


Following  is  Secretary  Haig's  state- 
ment and  question-and-answer  session 
with  news  correspondents  in  Brussels, 
Belgium  on  December  13,  1981. 


SECRETARY'S  STATEMENT1 

I  want  to  share  with  you  today  our  in- 
formation on  the  Polish  situation  and  ex- 
plain our  approach  on  the  evolving  situa- 
tion there  as  we  know  it  now.  The  facts 
are  these: 

•  Early  this  morning  the  Prime 
Minister  announced  that  Polish  security 
forces  began  "interning"  Solidarity,  dissi- 
dent and  party  leaders  in  Warsaw;  we 
have  reports  that  similar  actions  are  be- 
ing taken  in  other  Polish  cities  as  well. 

•  Simultaneously  Polish  communica- 
tions were  cut  within  the  country  and 
with  the  outside  world. 

•  Polish  security  forces  have  been 
dispatched  to  key  offices  and  facilities, 
including  union  headquarters. 

•  Air  traffic  in  and  out  of  Poland 
has  been  restricted  and,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, foreigners  are  not  being  permitted 
to  enter  the  country. 

•  In  sum,  what  amounts  to  martial 
law  has  been  instituted  in  Poland. 

Of  course,  we  have  no  way  of  pre- 
dicting what  the  outcome  of  these 
developments  will  be. 

Our  Charge  in  Warsaw  has  been 
assured  by  a  senior  Polish  Foreign  Office 
official,  and  there  will  be  no  return  to 
the  situation  which  existed  in  Poland 
prior  to  August  1980.  That,  you  will 
recall,  is  when  the  Government  agreed 


to  accept  major  reforms  under  pressui 
from  the  Solidarity  labor  movement.  C 
Charge  was  told  by  the  Polish  official  1 
day  that  reforms  would  continue.  Thai 
of  course,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Pending  further  information,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  say  too  much  at  th 
time.  Nevertheless,  I  must  emphasize 
that  we  are  seriously  concerned  about 
the  decision  to  impose  martial  law;  as 
we  have  said  before,  the  political  expe 
ment  underway  in  Poland  should  be 
allowed  to  proceed  unimpeded.  The 
potential  instabilities  in  Poland  which 
could  arise  from  the  imposition  of  mar 
tial  law  are  obvious  to  all. 

For  this  reason,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment reiterates  that  the  Polish  people 
should  find  a  solution  to  their  current 
difficulties  through  a  process  of  negoti 
tion  and  compromise  among  the  partk 
involved.  Above  all,  they  should  be  pei 
mitted  to  do  so  without  any  outside  in 
terference. 


QUESTION-AND-ANSWER  SESSIO 

Q.  Does  the  United  States  see  any  si 
of  direct  or  indirect  Soviet  involve- 
ment in  these  measures? 

A.  It  is  clear  that  the  stridency  ol 
Soviet  statements  in  recent  days  with 
respect  to  the  Solidarity  movement  ha 
increased  quite  noticeably.  On  the  oth. 
hand,  as  of  this  moment,  we  do  not  se 
any  signs  of  direct  Soviet  involvement 
the  events  as  they've  unfolded.  Clearh 
the  Soviets  have  a  capability  to  watch 
carefully — and  more  carefully  than  w< 
do — internal  developments  as  they 


But,  if  we  desert  the  principles  that 
have  preserved  peace  for  30  years,  then 
who  can,  with  confidence,  predict  the 
future?  The  lesson  we  should  have 
learned  from  the  1930s  is  that  weak- 
ness, vacillation,  and  appeasement  start 
a  process  which,  more  often  than  not, 
leads  to  tragedy.  The  aggressive  govern- 
ment keeps  pushing  until  it  miscalcu- 
lates, oversteps,  and  compels  a  military 
response  or  capitulation. 

Those  who  genuinely  wish  to  avoid 
nuclear  confrontation  must  see  that  the 


only  rational  course  is  to  act  now— as 
have  so  steadily  and  successfully  for 
almost  four  decades— to  make  clear  t( 
the  Soviet  Union  that  their  expansion 
policies  cannot  succeed.  The  age  of 
empire  has  passed.  Forty-three  years 
ago  this  month,  Neville  Chamberlain 
traveled  to  this  city  in  search  of  "peac 
for  our  time,  peace  with  honor."  With 
months  Europe  was  once  again  at  wa 
A  combination  of  fear,  wishful  thinkir 
and  misguided  idealism  led  to  disaster 
It  must  never  happen  again.  ■ 
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olve  and,  therefore,  it  is  too  early  to 

y- 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  buildup  of 
>viet  forces  near  Poland? 

A.  Not  that  have  been  picked  up  by 
estern  intelligence  sources.  I  have 
en  in  touch  with  my  counterparts  in 
r  allied  Governments — those  with  ma- 
r  concerns  and  especially  those  with 
sponsibilities  for  assistance  levels  to 
)land.  None  of  us  have  ascertained  any 
iviet  readiness  measures  which  would 

a  source  of  alarm — additional 
irm— but  we  continue  to  watch  the 
uation  most  carefully.  As  a  matter  of 
ct,  I  want  you  to  know  that  since  3 
:lock  this  morning,  I  have  been  in 
uch  with  the  foreign  ministers  of  our 
ied  governments,  the  Secretary- 
:neral  of  NATO,  with  President 
?agan,  with  Vice  President  Bush,  of 
urse  with  Judge  Clark,  my  Deputy, 
d  with  the  National  Security  Council 

well.  We  have  continued  that  level  of 
nsultations  throughout  the  day. 

Q.  In  your  statement  earlier  that 
is  read  by  Dean,  and  perhaps  you 
ve  reiterated  now,  you  talked  about 
process  of  negotiation  and  com- 
omise  as  the  root  for  solution.  Does 
at  word  compromise  suggest  a  U.S. 
sire  for  the  Polish  Prime  Minister 
back  off  from  the  martial  law 
isture  that  he  has  introduced? 

A.  The  broad  objective  included  in 
e  term  "compromise"  should  not  be  in- 
rpreted  as  any  specific  course  of  action 
at  the  United  States  would  seek  to  im- 
se  on  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Polish 
>vernment  other  than  as  a  broad  ex- 
ession  of  concern. 

Q.  Ten  Ministers  of  Foreign 
fairs  are  going  to  meet  tomorrow  in 
mdon.  Do  you  plan  to  meet  with 
em? 

A.  The  Economic  Community?  That 
a  longstanding  scheduled  meeting — 
fusing  on  economic  events  within  the 
mmunity. 

Q.  Will  you  take  the  opportunity 

A.  No,  I  don't  anticipate  doing  so. 
1 1  understand  it,  the  political  directors 
the  NATO  nations  will  convene  here 
NATO  headquarters  tomorrow  after- 
on  and  the  United  States,  of  course, 
II  be  represented  at  that  meeting. 

Q.  You  expressed  a  desire  not  to 
erfere  with  Polish  affairs.  And  you 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
DEC.  15,  19813 

It  was  reported  at  4:00  a.m.  EST  (10:00 
a.m.  Warsaw  time)  that  Warsaw  re- 
mains outwardly  calm  but  with  heavy 
military  and  police  presence  in  the 
streets.  Overnight  we  received  increas- 
ing reports  of  strike  activities  at  major 
industrial  installations  in  Poland,  but 
their  extent  and  degree  of  coordination 
remain  unclear.  While  police  and 
military  personnel  have  been  observed 
around  striking  enterprises,  there  have 
been  no  reports  of  violence  or  confronta- 
tions. Telephone  and  telex  communica- 
tions remain  out,  and  our  Embassy  has 
learned  that  Warsaw  Airport,  contrary 
to  previous  reports,  will  not  reopen  to- 
day. 

There  are  also  reports  that  deten- 
tions are  widespread  and  continuing.  We 
had  a  report  yesterday  that  [Lech] 
Walesa  had  been  detained.  AFP  this 
morning  reports  from  Stockholm  that 
Walesa  has  been  arrested  for  refusing  to 
negotiate  with  the  military  government. 

The  Military  Council  of  National 
Salvation  insisted  yesterday  that  martial 
law  was  necessary  to  avoid  civil  war  but 
said  there  would  be  no  return  to  the  pre- 
August  1980  system  of  rule.  The  State 
Council,  meanwhile,  offered  clemency  to 
all  detainees  provided  they  give  a  writ- 
ten pledge  of  loyalty  to  the  regime. 


Warsaw 

Virtually  no  one  was  on  the  street  after 
the  curfew  deadline  of  10:00  p.m.  There 
are  reports  of  strikes  at  three  of  the 
largest  industrial  plants  in  Warsaw.  At 
the  Huta  Warszawa  steel  mill,  police 
were  seen  peacefully  escorting  small 
groups  of  workers  off  the  grounds  Mon- 
day evening.  There  are  reports  of 
workers  occupying  the  Ursus  tractor 
factory.  A  sit-in  strike  at  the  FSO  auto- 
mobile factory  is  also  in  progress. 

Southern  Poland 

We  have  a  report  that  the  Katowice 
Steel  Mill  has  been  occupied  by  its 
workers,  and  Polish  military  units  are  in 
the  area.  There  have  also  been  reports 
of  strikes  and  of  the  organization  of 
strike  committees  that  have  been  set  up 
to  coordinate  strikes  at  coal  mines  in  the 
Silesian  region.  In  Krakow,  workers 
have  occupied  the  giant  Lenin  Steel 
Works.  The  plant  was  reportedly  sur- 
rounded by  police  and  military  person- 
nel. 

Baltic  Coast 

A  Solidarity  strike  committee  has  re- 
portedly been  established  in  the  Lenin 
shipyards  in  Gdansk  to  direct  union 
operations  and  coordinate  strikes.  The 
Paris  Commune  shipyard  is  also  re- 
portedly occupied. 


also  said  political  experiment  should 
be  allowed  to  continue  unimpeded.  If 
the  experiment,  despite  the  assurances 
of  the  Charge,  is  not  allowed  to  con- 
tinue unimpeded  or  in  any  way,  will 
the  United  States  accept  that  with 
equanimity?  Would  it  take  any  action 
or  make  any  statement  about  it? 

A.  It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  say 
what  actions  the  United  States  would 
take  in  the  event  that  there  is  an  inter- 
nal repression  of  the  kind  your  question 
suggested.  However,  let  me  assure  you 
that  we  have  been  viewing  this  situation 
in  Poland  for  a  number  of  months  now, 
and  we  have  considered  a  number  of 
potential  outcomes,  both  good  and  bad, 
and  at  the  appropriate  time,  we  will  be 
prepared  to  announce  it. 

Q.  Can  I  follow  up  with  a  ques- 
tion? Did  the  Charge  tell  something  to 
the  Polish  official  as  well  as  hearing 
from  him?  Did  he  express  an  American 
attitude  this  morning  and,  if  so,  what 
was  it? 


A.  No,  our  attitude  is  a  longstand- 
ing one.  It  was  the  one  I  reiterated  this 
morning  in  an  official  statement  and 
have  just  spoken  to  here.  I  understand 
that  the  message  conveyed  to  our  At- 
tache was  also  conveyed  to  a  number  of 
foreign  governments  by  the  Polish 
Government's  Foreign  Office. 

Q.  Did  they  initiate  the  contacts 
then? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  touch  with 
the  Russians  in  any  way? 

A.  I  have  suggested  that  Foreign 
Minister — Ambassador  Dobrynin  be  ad- 
vised in  Washington  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  our  concern  and  about  the 
importance  of  nonintervention  at  this 
time. 

Q.  What  is  the  NATO  position  as 
well  as  the  U.S.  position  in  the  event 
the  Soviets  do  use  military  force, 
whether  there  would  be  any  kind  of 
military  or  some  kind  of  economic  and 
diplomatic  response  from  the  Alliance? 
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DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
DEC.  16,  19813 

The  situation  in  Poland  remains  much  as 
it  was  yesterday  and  continues  to  be  a 
matter  of  the  gravest  concern. 

We  have  received  reports  of 
numerous  strikes  in  response  to  the  im- 
position of  martial  law  and  the  detention 
of  union  leaders.  There  have  reportedly 
been  outbreaks  of  smallscale  violence, 
but  we  are  not  able  to  confirm  them. 
The  Polish  military  remains  active,  but 
we  have  not  seen  evidence  of  unusual 
Soviet  military  activities. 

In  particular,  we  cannot  confirm 
reports  that  Soviet  transport  planes 
have  landed  in  Poland,  and  we  have  no 
evidence  concerning  reports  of  blood- 
shed or  loss  of  life. 

It  is  our  position  that  the  Polish  peo- 
ple should  settle  their  current  difficulties 
through  a  process  of  negotiation  and 
compromise,  without  outside  inter- 
ference. We  have  made  these  views 
known  to  Polish  authorities  and  to  the 
government  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Soviet 
military  intervention  in  Poland  would 
have  a  severe  and  lasting  effect  on  East- 
West  relations. 

This  morning,  Assistant  Secretary 
Eagleburger  met  with  Polish  Am- 
bassador Spasowski  to  reiterate  our  con- 
cerns about  the  course  of  events  in 
Poland.  The  following  specific  topics 
were  raised: 

•  We  are  instituting  the  same 
restrictions  on  movement  of  Polish  diplo- 
mats in  the  United  States  that  have 
been  established  for  our  officials  in 
Poland. 

•  We  are  seriously  concerned  that 
large  numbers  of  people  have  been  "in- 
terned" and  with  reports  that  Walesa  is 
not  a  free  agent.  If  this  is  true,  it  will  be 
hard  to  reconcile  with  the  Government's 
commitment  to  continuation  of  the 
reform  process  and  to  political  solutions. 

In  general,  we  do  not  see  how  the 
martial  law  regime  abridgments  of  civil 
liberties  can  be  reconciled  with  the 
Polish  People's  Republic's  commitments 
as  a  signatory  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 

Ambassador  Spasowski  was  given  a 
copy  of  the  Senate  Resolution  on  Poland 
which  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  97  to  0 
on  the  evening  of  December  15. 


A.  I  don't  think  it  serves  any  useful 
purpose  to  characterize  the  nature  of  the 
collective  Western  response  in  the  event 
of  such  a  contingency.  It  is  our  hope,  of 
course,  that  such  an  event  does  not  take 
place,  but  we've  reiterated  repeatedly  in 
the  past  that  should  it  take  place,  the 
consequences  would  be  very  serious  and 
longlasting. 

Q.  Have  you  changed  your  travel 
plans?  Do  you  have  any  certainty 
about  them  now? 

A.  I  think  I  will  make  a  decision 
later  this  evening  based  on  develop- 
ments as  they  occur.  Clearly,  this  is  a 
serious  situation  and  one  that  may  re- 
quire my  presence  in  Washington. 

Q.  Two  days  ago  at  the  NATO 
meeting,  you  seemed  optimistic  about 
the  general  situation.  Did  you  know 
what  has  happened  in  Poland  might 
happen  now? 

A.  Did  we  have  information  that  the 
events  that  have  unfolded  today  were 
going  to  occur?  I  would  say,  in  general, 
that  all  the  Washington  parties  were 
surprised.  I  know  the  United  States 
was,  in  the  context  of  immediately 
available  information  to  us.  That  is  not 
to  suggest  that  we  were  not  clearly  cog- 
nizant of  a  growing  level  of  tension  be- 
tween Solidarity  and  the  party  which  in- 
volved some  active  participation  by  the 
church  as  well  over  an  extended  period. 
This  had  caused  all  of  us  to  raise  our 
level  of  concern  about  the  internal  situa- 
tion in  Poland,  but  we  had  no  informa- 
tion to  suggest  that  this  sweeping  im- 
position of  martial  law  would  take  place 
the  way  it  did,  and  I  think  the  Foreign 
Ministers  that  I  have  spoken  to  today — 
and  there  have  been  a  number — had  no 
information  either  to  suggest  this  action. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Polish 
Government  was  looking  for  oppor- 
tunity to  impose  martial  law? 

A.  I  can't  say.  Clearly,  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Prime  Minister  this 
morning  was  one  which  suggested  that, 
I  think,  in  his  own  terms,  Poland  was  on 
an  abyss  and  that  this  was  necessary  ac- 
tion. The  reassurances  we've  had  from 
the  Polish  Government  this  afternoon, 
we  are  going  to  watch  very  carefully 
with  the  hope  that  they  will  be  lived  up 
to. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  that  the 
United  States  can  do  in  any  way  that 
might  help  diffuse  the  evolving  crisis 
in  Poland? 

A.  I  don't  know,  at  this  moment, 
whether  there  is  anything  we  can  do 


other  than  to  express  our  concern  aboi 
the  situation,  as  we  have  done — to  con 
tinue  to  watch  it  very,  very  carefully. 
Beyond  that,  I  don't  think  it  serves  an; 
useful  purpose. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  more  inform: 
tion  on  what  is  happening  in  cities 
other  than  Warsaw  and  what  the  re 
tion  of  the  military  in  Poland  is? 

A.  The  information  we  have  is  tha 
this  is  a  countrywide  movement  and  th 
it  involves  extensive  use  of  security 
forces  and  police,  but  that  military  unif 
are  also  involved  primarily  in  a  standb; 
status.  But  there  has  been  some 
substantial  readiness  taken  by  Polish 
military  forces. 

Q.  In  case  of  complete  crackdow 
on  Solidarity,  in  your  opinion,  which 
one  should  be  the  target  of  Western 
reaction— the  Soviet  Union  or  Polant 

A.  Again,  I  don't  think  it  serves  ai 
useful  purpose  to  get  into  future  con- 
tingencies  which  we  may  or  may  not  b 
faced  with.  Hopefully,  we  will  not. 

Q.  Do  we  know  the  whereabout? 
of  Lech  Walesa  at  this  point? 


A.  No. 


• 


Q.  Would  you  suggest  introduc- 
tion of  the  food  aid  and  economic  aic 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
DEC.  17,  19814 

The  American  Embassy  in  Warsaw  h^ 
advised  the  Department  of  State  that, 
although  there  have  been  no  known  in 
cidents  involving  U.S.  citizens  in  Polai 
nor  any  evidence  of  hostility  toward 
them,  the  general  situation  in  that  cou 
try  is  uncertain  and  unstable. 

The  imposition  of  martial  law  and 
the  disruption  of  communications, 
together  with  severe  restrictions  place 
by  the  security  forces  on  access  to  the 
American  Embassy  and  on  the  ability 
Embassy  personnel  to  travel  and  deal 
with  consular  problems,  make  it  impos 
ble  for  our  Embassy  and  consulates  to 
extend  normal  welfare  and  protection 
services  to  U.S.  citizens  in  Poland. 

Accordingly,  the  Department  advii 
American  citizens  in  Poland  who  have 
no  compelling  reason  to  remain  there 
that  they  may  wish  to  leave  the  count] 
All  American  citizens  who  prefer  to  n 
main  in  Poland  are  advised  to  exercise 
prudence  in  their  activities  and  to  avo: 
unnecessary  travel. 
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at  some  Western  countries  are  lean- 
g  toward? 

A.  Clearly,  this  is  a  matter  which 
ill  have  to  be  considered  very  carefully 
the  light  of  events  which  will  unfold 
the  hours  ahead. 

Q.  What  I  meant  in  the  attitude  of 
e  armed  forces  in  case  of— do  you 
ive  any  information  on  that  point? 

A.  No,  I  have  no  information. 

Q.  When  you  said  earlier  in  your 
tening  remarks  about  the  Polish  ex- 
riment  is  underway  and  whether  it 
ould  be  allowed  to  continue  unim- 
ded  without  any  outside  forces,  do 
u  have  any  concern  that  the  Poles  or 
oscow  will  see  this  as  American  in- 
rference  or  meddling  in  Polish 
fairs? 

A.  I  think  the  United  States  and  the 
est  at  large  as  a  result  of  very  careful 
ordination,  from  the  outset  of  the 
ents  of  August  of  1980,  have  assumed 
e  posture  of  nonintervention  which  we 
ve  pursued  very  assiduously  over  the 
;ervening  months,  and  I  think  it  would 
hard  by  any  measure  of  objective 
iteria  to  suggest  that  the  West  and  the 
lited  States  have  been  guilty  of  inter- 
ntion  in  internal  Polish  affairs.  What 
5  have  done  is  increasingly  insist  that 
tiers  must  not  also  become  engaged. 

Q.  You  are  not  going  to  take  part 
that  meeting  tomorrow  afternoon, 
e  you? 

A.  No,  these  are  Political  Directors 
d  we  will  be  represented  there  at  the 
propriate  level  and  Ambassador 
igleburger  as  our  Political  Director. 

Q.  Has  any  increased  readiness 
en  reported  to  you  on  the  part  of 
her  Warsaw  forces? 

A.  No,  none  at  all. 

Q.  Would  you  qualify  the  situation 
day  or  the  initiatives  taken  tonight 
an  internal  affair  for  Poland? 

A.  Would  I? 

Q.  Would  you  qualify  the  internal 
lasures  or— 

A.  Thus  far,  it  clearly  involves  only 
i  internal  forces — Polish  forces.  It's 
)  early  to  say,  whether  it  goes  beyond 
it. 


Fourth  Report  on  Cyprus 


MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
SEPT.  23,  1981 ' 

In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  Public 
Law  95-384,  I  am  submitting  the  following 
report  on  progress  made  during  the  past  six- 
ty days  toward  reaching  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  the  Cyprus  problem. 

The  intercommunal  negotiations  between 
Greek  Cypriot  and  Turkish  Cypriot  repre- 
sentatives under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
United  Nations  Secretary  General's  Special 
Representative  on  Cyprus,  Ambassador  Hugo 
Gobbi,  are  continuing  to  explore  issues  of 
mutual  concern.  Following  an  interrupted 
schedule  earlier  this  year  when  both  Greek 
and  Turkish  Cypriots  prepared  for  and  held 
elections,  intercommunal  negotiations  have 
resumed  on  a  more  frequent  schedule  with 
weekly  sessions  since  July  29.  The 
negotiating  atmosphere  has  remained  con- 
genial and  constructive. 

This  period  has  been  marked  by  substan- 
tive presentations  in  the  negotiations  by  both 
sides.  The  Turkish  Cypriot  negotiator  submit- 
ted proposals  on  August  5  and  the  Greek 
Cypriot  representative  on  September  9. 


These  proposals  are  comprehensive  in  scope 
addressing  the  basic  constitutional  and  ter 
ritorial  questions  that  lie  at  the  core  of  the 
disagreements  dividing  Cyprus. 

We  have  welcomed  developments  of  this 
nature  as  indicative  of  a  continuing  commit- 
ment by  both  communities  to  resolve  their 
differences  by  peaceful  negotiation  and  a 
spirit  of  compromise.  We  hope  that  during 
the  period  ahead  the  discussion  under  the 
aegis  of  United  Nations  Secretary  General 
Waldheim  will  lead  to  a  just,  fair  and  lasting 
resolution  of  the  Cyprus  problem.  The  inter- 
communal negotiations  have  now  passed  the 
one-year  mark,  and  it  is  time  for  the  parties 
to  reinvigorate  their  efforts  to  bring  the 
hopes  stimulated  by  their  inception  to  frui- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 


'Identical  letters  addressed  to  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  Charles  H.  Percy,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
(text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents  of  Sept.  28,  1981).  ■ 
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^ress  release  422  of  Dec.  14,  1981. 

2Press  release  422A  of  Dec.  14,  1981. 

3Read  to  news  correspondents  by  De- 
tment  spokesman  Dean  Fischer. 

4Made  available  to  news  correspondents 
Department  spokesman  Dean  Fischer.  ■ 


Their  Majesties  King  Juan  Carlos  I 
and  Queen  Sophia  of  Spain  made  a  State 
visit  to  Washington,  D.C.,  October  12-16, 
1981.  Following  are  remarks  made  at  the 
welcoming  ceremony  on  October  13  and 
remarks  made  to  reporters  following 
meetings  on  the  same  day.1 


WELCOMING  CEREMONY2 


President  Reagan 

Your  Majesty,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  welcome  you  and  Queen  Sophia  to  the 
United  States.  We  welcome  you  as 
monarch  of  Spain  and  as  a  champion  of 
democracy. 

Yesterday,  we  celebrated  Columbus 
Day.  Some  489  years  ago,  three  ships 
sailing  under  the  Spanish  flag  and  com- 
missioned by  King  Ferdinand  and  Queen 
Isabella  made  a  discovery  that  irrevers- 
ibly altered  the  course  of  history  and 
marked  the  emergence  of  Spain  as  a 
world  power.  It's  fitting  that  one  who 
traces  his  lineage  to  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  now  leads  Spain  into  a  new  era 
of  democracy  and  freedom.  We  applaud 
the  sensible  path  toward  political  liberty 


that  you've  chosen  and  the  skill  and,  if  I 
may  add,  personal  courage  that  you've 
demonstrated  in  reaching  your  goal. 

On  July  1st,  I  met  with  your  Foreign 
Minister,  Jose  Pedro  Perez  Llorca,  and 
he  emphasized  that  Spain  is  moving 
toward  joining  the  major  European  in- 
stitutions. This,  too,  we  applaud.  We 
look  forward  to  Spain's  complete  inte- 
gration into  the  Western  community  of 
nations.  Already,  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment is  playing  a  leading  role  in  the 
struggle  to  combat  terrorism  on  the 
European  Continent.  Such  initiative  is 
well  appreciated  here. 

Spain's  growing  presence  cannot 
help  but  strengthen  the  bond  that  exists 
between  our  two  peoples.  Americans  will 
never  forget  the  all  important  assistance 
Spain  was  during  our  struggle  for  in- 
dependence and  freedom. 

So  now,  when  we  offer  the  Spanish 
people  our  hands  and  our  hearts,  we  do 
so  out  of  gratitude  for  all  that  Spain  has 
done  for  us.  Those  of  us  from  the 
western  United  States  understand 
perhaps  more  than  other  Americans  the 
magnitude  of  Spain's  contribution. 
Spaniards  explored  the  length  and 
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King  Juan  Carlos  I  and  Queen  Sophia 


breadth  of  the  southern  and  western 
United  States,  settling  or  passing 
through  16  of  the  present  States  of  the 
Union.  My  own  California  is  a  wonderful 
example  of  Spain's  lasting  cultural  gift. 
Catholic  missions  still  stand  in  testimony 
to  this  magnificent  cultural  and  spiritual 
contribution  to  the  world.  Spanish  archi- 
tecture is  everywhere,  and  California's 
constitution  was  written  in  two 
languages — Spanish  and  English. 

At  my  first  inauguration  as  Gover- 
nor of  California,  I  took  the  oath  of 
office  with  my  hand  on  a  Bible  brought 
to  California  by  Father  Junipero  Serra, 
a  Spaniard  whose  unselfish  devotion  to 
God  is  an  inspiration  to  all  Americans. 
Those  things  and  our  many  citizens 
whose  family  trees  are  rooted  in  Spain 
have  had  a  major  impact  on  the 
American  character. 

In  1883,  one  of  our  great  poets, 
Walt  Whitman,  commented  on  Hispanic 
traits  and  the  American  identity.  He 
said,  "No  stock  shows  a  grander  historic 
retrospect — grander  in  religiousness  and 
loyalty,  or  for  patriotism,  courage, 
decorum,  gravity,  and  honor." 

Today,  we  know  that  the  traits  Walt 
Whitman  described  a  century  ago  well 
characterize  the  leadership  of  King  Juan 
Carlos.  We  welcome  you,  Your  Majes- 
ties, and  are  grateful  for  your  dedication 
to  your  country  and  to  your  ideals.  You 
have  the  admiration  and  respect  of  the 
American  people,  and  you  honor  us  with 
your  visit. 
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King  Juan  Carlos 

Mr.  President,  the  Queen  and  I  offer  our 
sincere  thanks  for  your  very  warm 
greetings.  It  has  given  us  great  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  accept  your  most  kind 
invitation  and  to  be  here  today  in  your 
great  country. 

We  officially  begin  our  visit  at  this 
ceremony  with  our  hearts  and  spirits 
working  toward  the  pleasant  task  of 
bringing  our  peoples  and  our  two  coun- 
tries together  in  a  felicitous  and  produc- 
tive cooperation  based  on  our  common 
interests  and  goals. 

From  the  vantage  points  afforded  us 
by  our  respective  national  characteristics 
and  destinies,  we  are  witnessing  an  in- 
creasingly closer  weave  in  the  fabric  of 
our  relationship — a  relationship  whose 
goal  is  the  progress  and  well-being  of 
our  people  within  the  global  context  of 
the  noble  principles  of  peace,  under- 
standing, freedom,  and  prosperity  for  all 
mankind. 

We  also  wish  at  this  time  to  express 
to  the  American  people  the  Spanish 
people's  message  of  sincere  friendship. 
For  the  world  and  for  my  country,  you 
embody  the  great  American  democracy 
which  during  its  two  centuries  of  exist- 
ence, in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  times 
of  hardship,  has  succeeded  in  defending 
and  upholding  the  timeless  values  of 
justice  and  the  dignity  of  man. 

In  this  task,  you  will  always  have 
the  understanding  and  support  of  my 
country,  which  with  its  new  democratic 
vitality,  with  faith  and  hope,  has  set  out 
upon  the  path  leading  to  full  integration 
in  the  Western  World  to  which  it 
belongs. 

Here  at  the  portico  of  the  White 
House,  whose  architecture  reflects  the 
austere  solemnity,  the  traditional  virtue 
of  the  pioneers  who  founded  the 
American  nation,  the  Queen  and  I  thank 
you  and  Mrs.  Reagan  for  your  cordial 
welcome. 


REMARKS  TO  REPORTERS2 

President  Reagan 

His  Majesty  Juan  Carlos  and  I  have  just 
completed  a  stimulating  and  instructive 
session  of  talks,  during  which  we 
touched  on  some  of  the  most  critical 
international  issues  of  the  day. 

We  discussed  the  East- West  situa- 
tion, the  importance  of  forging  even 
closer  Western  unity  and  cohesion  in  the 
face  of  a  determined  Soviet  challenge. 
We  spent  considerable  time  comparing 
notes  on  the  Middle  East  and  the  in- 
terest which  our  two  countries  share  in 
promoting  peace  and  stability  in  that 
troubled  region,  so  recently  shaken  by 


the  tragic  death  of  Egyptian  President 
Sadat.  We  talked  about  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean  Basin,  an  area  where 
owing  to  the  wealth  of  Hispanic  culture 
and  historical  ties,  Spanish  insights  are  ! 
especially  valuable. 

Most  important,  my  talks  with  His 
Majesty  merely  confirmed  that — what  I 
and  millions  of  my  fellow  Americans 
already  knew — that  Spain  has  a  wise 
and  courageous  chief  of  state,  whose 
leadership  in  developing  his  country's 
democratic  institutions  has  earned  the   i 
world's  profound  respect. 

Your  Majesty,  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  reiterate  in  public  what  I  have 
expressed  to  you  in  private.  The  United 
States  enormously  admires  the  strides   i 
which  you  and  your  countrymen  have 
taken  toward  creating  a  vital  and 
vibrant  democracy  in  so  short  a  time.  In 
fully  supporting  that  democracy,  we  con 
sider  Spain  not  only  a  major  strategic 
partner  but  a  close  friend,  and  we  look 
forward  to  working,  even  more  closely, 
with  your  government  as  Spain  con- 
tinues to  pursue  full  integration  with 
Europe  and  the  West. 

I  speak  for  all  Americans  when  I  sa; 
that  I  hope  you  and  your  gracious  Queei 
will  soon  return  to  our  shores.  You'll  be; 
particularly  welcome  not  only  here  in 
Washington  but  in  those  many  parts  of ! 
our  country  where  Spanish  culture  and  ; 
language  have  contributed  so  enduringlj 
to  our  own  history  and  heritage. 

King  Juan  Carlos 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  those  kind 
words  for  which  I  am  extremely  grate-  j 
ful.  But  I  want  to  tell  you,  and  publicly 
to  tell  you,  that  without  the  help  of  the 
Spanish  people,  I  would  not  have  been 
able,  in  the  beginning,  to  do  what  Spain 
achieved  and  what  I  achieved  with  them 

I  want  to  express  again  to  the  Presi 
dent  and  Mrs.  Reagan  our  gratitude  for 
the  invitation  and  for  the  hospitality  we 
are  receiving.  Our  visit  to  Washington 
couldn't  have  started  better.  I'm  not 
referring  to  the  weather,  but  to  the 
most  cordial  and  personal  relationship 
that  has  developed  in  this,  our  first  visit 

As  the  President  told  you,  we  dis- 
cussed different  matters  around  the 
world  and,  above  all,  the  relationship 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States, 
that  can't  be  in  a  better  way  and  in  a 
better  moment. 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Oct.  19,  1981, 
which  also  includes  dinner  toasts  made  on 
Oct.  13,  1981. 

2Made  on  the  South  Lawn  of  the  W*ite 
House. ■ 
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J.S.,  Israel  Agree  on  Strategic  Cooperation 


OINT  PRESS  STATEMENT, 
OV.  30,  1981 

;raeli  Defense  Minister  Ariel  Sharon  is 
isiting  the  United  States  at  the  invita- 
on  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger.  The  Secretary  and  the 
[inister  met  today  to  discuss  security 
Nations  between  their  two  countries. 

The  Secretary  and  the  Minister,  hav- 
g  affirmed  the  common  bonds  of 
iendship  between  the  United  States 
id  Israel  and  having  stressed  the 
iutual  security  relationship  that  exists 
itween  the  two  countries,  will  sign  to- 
iy  a  memorandum  of  understanding 
'tween  the  governments  on  strategic 
operation. 

The  agreement  is  designed  to  enable 
te  two  countries  to  act  cooperatively, 
i  provide  each  other  military  assistance 
i  cope  with  threats  to  the  security  of 
le  entire  region  caused  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
■  Soviet-controlled  forces  introduced 
om  outside  the  region  into  the  region. 
he  strategic  cooperation  is  not  directed 
any  state  or  group  of  states  within 
ie  Middle  East. 

In  accordance  with  the  memoran- 
lm  of  understanding,  the  Secretary 
id  the  Minister  discussed  the  composi- 
Dn  and  the  schedule  of  meetings  of  the 
lordinating  council  and  the  joint  work- 
g  groups  established  by  the  agree- 
ent,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  implemen- 
tion  of  the  agreement.  The  first 
eeting  of  the  coordinating  council  is 
heduled  for  January  1982. 

The  Governments  of  the  United 
ates  and  Israel  believe  that  this  agree- 
ent  on  strategic  cooperation  reaffirms 
e  common  bonds  of  friendship  between 
em. 

Minister  of  Defense  Ariel  Sharon  in- 
ted  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger 
visit  Israel  next  year,  and  the  Secre- 
ry  accepted  the  invitation  with 
sasure. 

The  Secretary  and  the  Minister  also 
dressed  questions  of  U.S.  military 
sistance  to  Israel,  including  measures 
make  Israeli  industry  more  competi- 
re  in  bidding  on  U.S.  contracts. 


MEMORANDUM  OF 
UNDERSTANDING, 
NOV.  30,  1981 

Preamble 

This  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
reaffirms  the  common  bonds  of*  friendship 
between  the  United  States  and  Israel  and 
builds  on  the  mutual  security  relationship 
that  exists  between  the  two  nations.  The  Par- 
ties recognize  the  need  to  enhance  strategic 
cooperation  to  deter  all  threats  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  region.  Noting  the  long- 
standing and  fruitful  cooperation  for  mutual 
security  that  has  developed  between  the  two 
countries,  the  Parties  have  decided  to 
establish  a  framework  for  continued  consulta- 
tion and  cooperation  to  enhance  their  national 
security  by  deterring  such  threats  to  the 
whole  region. 

The  Parties  have  reached  the  following 
agreements  in  order  to  achieve  the  above 
aims. 

Article  I 

United  States-Israeli  strategic  cooperation,  as 
set  forth  in  this  Memorandum,  is  designed 
against  the  threat  to  peace  and  security  of 
the  region  caused  by  the  Soviet  Union  or 
Soviet-controlled  forces  from  outside  the 
region  introduced  into  the  region.  It  has  the 
following  broad  purposes: 

A.  To  enable  the  Parties  to  act  coopera- 
tively and  in  a  timely  manner  to  deal  with  the 
above  mentioned  threat; 

B.  To  provide  each  other  with  military 
assistance  for  operations  of  their  forces  in 
the  area  that  may  be  required  to  cope  with 
this  threat; 

C.  The  strategic  cooperation  between  the 
Parties  is  not  directed  at  any  State  or  group 
of  States  within  the  region.  It  is  intended 
solely  for  defensive  purposes  against  the 
above  mentioned  threat. 

Article  II 

1.  The  fields  in  which  strategic  cooperation 
will  be  carried  out  to  prevent  the  above  men- 
tioned threat  from  endangering  the  security 
of  the  region  include: 

A.  Military  cooperation  between  the  Par- 
ties, as  may  be  agreed  by  the  Parties; 

B.  Joint  military  exercises,  including 
naval  and  air  exercises  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  Sea,  as  agreed  upon  by  the 
Parties; 

C.  Cooperation  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  joint  readiness  activities,  as 
agreed  upon  by  the  Parties; 


D.  Other  areas  within  the  basic  scope  and 
purpose  of  this  agreement,  as  may  be  jointly 
agreed. 

2.  Details  of  activities  within  these  fields 
of  cooperation  shall  be  worked  out  by  the 
Parties  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Article  III  below.  The  cooperation  will  in- 
clude, as  appropriate,  planning,  preparations, 
and  exercises. 


Article  III 

1.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Minister 
of  Defense  shall  establish  a  Coordinating 
Council  to  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Memorandum: 

A.  To  coordinate  and  provide  guidance  to 
Joint  Working  Groups; 

B.  To  monitor  the  implementation  of 
cooperation  in  the  fields  agreed  upon  by  the 
Parties  within  the  scope  of  this  agreement; 

C.  To  hold  periodic  meetings,  in  Israel 
and  the  United  States,  for  the  purposes  of 
discussing  and  resolving  outstanding  issues 
and  to  further  the  objectives  set  forth  in  this 
Memorandum.  Special  meetings  can  be  held 
at  the  request  of  either  Party.  The  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  Minister  of  Defense  will  chair 
these  meetings  whenever  possible. 

2.  Joint  Working  Groups  will  address  the 
following  issues: 

A.  Military  cooperation  between  the  Par- 
ties, including  joint  U.S. -Israeli  exercises  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  Sea; 

B.  Cooperation  for  the  establishment  of 
joint  readiness  activities  including  access  to 
maintenance  facilities  and  other  infrastruc- 
ture, consistent  with  the  basic  purposes  of 
this  agreement; 

C.  Cooperation  in  research  and  develop- 
ment, building  on  past  cooperation  in  this 
area; 

D.  Cooperation  in  defense  trade; 

E.  Other  fieMs  within  the  basic  scope  and 
purpose  of  this  agreement,  such  as  questions 
of  prepositioning,  as  agreed  by  the  Coordi- 
nating Council. 

3.  The  future  agenda  for  the  work  of  the 
Joint  Working  Groups,  their  composition,  and 
procedures  for  reporting  to  the  Coordinating 
Council  shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Parties. 

Article  IV 

This  Memorandum  shall  enter  into  force  upon 
exchange  of  notification  that  required  pro- 
cedures have  been  completed  by  each  Party. 
If  either  Party  considers  it  necessary  to  ter- 
minate this  Memorandum  of  Understanding, 
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it  may  do  so  by  notifying  the  other  Party  six 
months  in  advance  of  the  effective  date  of 
termination. 

Article  V 

Nothing'  in  the  Memorandum  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  derogating  from  previous  agree- 
ments and  understandings  between  the  Par- 
ties. 

Article  VI 

The  Parties  share  the  understanding  that 
nothing  in  this  Memorandum  is  intended  to 
or  shall  in  any  way  prejudice  the  rights  and 
obligations  which  devolve  or  may  devolve 
upon  either  Government  under  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  or  under  international 
law.  The  Parties  reaffirm  their  faith  in  the 
purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  their  aspiration  to  live  in 
peace  with  all  countries  in  the  region. 

For  the  Government 
of  the  United  States: 

Caspar  W.  Weinberger 
Secretary  of  Defense 

For  the  Government 
of  Israel: 

Ariel  Sharon 
Minister  of  Defense  ■ 


President  Asks 
Americans 
to  Leave  Libya 


The  following  statement  was  made  by 
Acting  Secretary  William  P.  Clark  on 
December  10,  1981. 

On  behalf  of  the  President,  I  met  today 
with  the  congressional  leadership  and 
communicated  with  the  chief  executive 
officers  of  American  corporations  which 
have  American  personnel  in  Libya.  I  dis- 
cussed Libya's  well-known  efforts  over 
the  course  of  many  years  to  undermine 
U.S.  interests  and  those  of  our  friends, 
as  well  as  Libya's  support  for  inter- 
national terrorism.  In  the  past  6  months, 
Libya  has  broadened  and  accelerated  its 
efforts  to  undermine  neighboring  states 
and  to  work  against  U.S.  interests.  As  a 
consequence,  the  security  climate  for 
American  citizens  in  Libya  has 
worsened. 

Because  of  the  danger  which  the 
Libyan  regime  poses  to  American 
citizens,  the  President  calls  upon  all 
Americans  to  leave  Libya  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  light  of  the  increased  risk, 
U.S.  passports  are  being  invalidated  for 
travel  to  Libya,  effective  immediately.  I 
want  to  make  clear  that  the  President  is 
prepared  to  take  other  available  legal 
measures  to  require  that  Americans 
leave  Libya  should  that  become 
necessary. 

The  United  States  recognizes  the 
gravity  of  these  steps  but  believes  that 
Libyan  actions  oblige  us  to  take  them. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  irresponsible  for  the 
U.S.  Government  to  do  less.  ■ 


U.S.  and  Israel 

Review 

MFO  Participation 


U.S.-ISRAEL  STATEMENT, 
DEC.  3,  19811 

The  United  States  and  Israel  note  the 
decision  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
Italy,  and  the  Netherlands  to  contribute 
to  the  multinational  force  and  observers 


(MFO)  to  be  established  in  accordance 
with  the  Treaty  of  Peace  Between 
Egypt  and  Israel.2 

The  United  States  and  Israel  re- 
viewed the  participation  of  these  four 
countries  in  light  of  the  following 
clarifications  which  they  have  provided 
to  the  United  States  on  November  26, 
1981: 

•  That  they  recognize  that  the  fun<! 
tion  of  the  MFO  is  as  defined  in  the  rel 
vant  Egyptian-Israeli  agreements  and 
includes  that  of  insuring  freedom  of 
navigation  through  the  Strait  of  Tiran  ( 
accordance  with  Article  V  of  the  Treat 
of  Peace;  and 

•  That  they  have  attached  no  polit: 
cal  conditions,  linked  to  Venice  or  othe 
wise,  to  their  participation. 

The  United  States  and  Israel  undei 
stand  that  the  participation  of  the  four 
and  any  other  participating  state  is 
based  upon  the  following. 

•  The  basis  for  participation  in  the 
MFO  is  the  Treaty  of  Peace  Between 
Egypt  and  Israel  originated  in  the  Can; 
David  accords  and  the  protocol  signed  ' 
between  Egypt  and  Israel  and  witnesse 
by  the  United  States  on  August  3,  198; 
based  upon  the  letter  from  President  • 
Carter  to  President  Sadat  and  Prime 
Minister  Begin  of  March  26,  1979. 

•  All  of  the  functions  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  MFO  and  of  its  constitii 
ent  elements,  including  any  contingent' 
that  may  be  formed  through  European; 
participation,  are  defined  in  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  and  protocol,  and  there  can  h 
no  derogation  or  reservation  from  any; 
of  them.  As  provided  in  the  protocol,  a 
participants  in  the  MFO  undertake  to 
conduct  themselves  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  protocol  under  the 
direction  of  the  Director  General  ap- 
pointed by  Egypt  and  Israel.  The  MFO 
shall  employ  its  best  efforts  to  prevent 
any  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  Treat; 
of  Peace.  The  functions  of  the  MFO  wi 
specifically  include  the  following  in 
accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Peace  ai 
the  protocol: 

(a)  Operation  of  checkpoints,  re- 
connaissance patrols,  and  observation 
posts  along  the  international  boundary 
and  Line  B,  and  within  Zone  C; 

(b)  Periodic  verification  of  the  im 
plementation  of  the  provisions  of  Anne 
I  will  be  carried  out  not  less  than  twice 
a  month  unless  otherwise  agreed  by  tfo 
parties; 
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(c)  Additional  verifications  within 
8  hours  after  the  receipt  of  a  request 
rom  either  party;  and 

(d)  Insuring  the  freedom  of  naviga- 
on  through  the  Strait  of  Tiran  in  ac- 
ordance  with  Article  V  of  the  Treaty  of 
eace. 

The  United  States  understands  and 
ppreciates  the  concerns  expressed  by 
le  Government  of  Israel  regarding  the 
;atements  made  by  the  four  European 
jntributors  in  explaining  their  decision 
)  participate  in  the  MFO  to  their  own 
gislatures  and  publics.  The  United 
tates  recognizes  that  some  positions  set 
>rth  in  the  statements  are  at  variance 
ith  its  own  positions  with  respect  to 
le  future  of  the  peace  process,  as  well 
3  with  positions  held  by  Israel  as  a  par- 
i  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  The  United 
tates  and  Israel  recognize  that  the 
asitions  held  on  any  other  aspects  of 
le  problem  in  the  area  by  any  state 
hich  agrees  to  participate  in  the  MFO 
3  not  affect  the  obligation  of  that  state 
i  comply  fully  with  the  terms  of  the 
"otocol  which  was  negotiated  in  accord- 
ice  with  the  letter  from  President 
arter  to  President  Sadat  and  Prime 
inister  Begin  of  March  26,  1979,  and 
hich  is  designed  to  help  implement  the 
reaty  of  Peace,  which  was  concluded 
irsuant  to  the  Camp  David  accords. 

The  Treaty  of  Peace,  in  accordance 
ith  which  the  MFO  is  established, 
presents  the  first  step  in  a  process 
freed  on  at  Camp  David  whose  ulti- 
ate  goal  is  a  just,  comprehensive,  and 
irable  settlement  of  the  Middle  East 
inflict  through  the  conclusion  of  peace 
eaties  based  on  Security  Council 
solutions  242  and  338.  The  United 
ates  and  Israel  reiterate  their  commit- 
ent  to  the  Camp  David  accords  as  the 
ily  viable  and  ongoing  negotiating 
ocess.  They  renew  their  determination 
make  early  meaningful  progress  in 
e  autonomy  talks. 


Pursuing  Peace  and  Security 
in  the  Middle  East 


'Read  to  news  correspondents  by  acting 
■partment  spokesman  Alan  Romberg.  The 
nt  statement  was  released  simultaneously 
Israel. 

2For  text  of  the  treaty,  see  Bulletin  of 
iy  1979.  ■ 


by  Nicholas  A.  Veliotes 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
October  21,  1981.  Mr.  Veliotes  is  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Near  Eastern  and 
South  Asian  Affairs.  1 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  come 
before  you  to  discuss  U.S.  policy  toward 
the  Middle  East  and  Persian  Gulf  area. 
In  recent  years,  my  predecessors  and 
other  State  Department  representatives 
have  come  before  this  subcommittee  in 
testimony  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  events  in  the  Middle  East  to  a  range 
of  critical  U.S.  national  interests.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  persistent  and 
successful  pursuit  of  comprehensive  and 
balanced  U.S.  policy  in  the  Middle  East 
and  Persian  Gulf  is  critical: 

•  To  our  national  security  through 
the  preservation  of  a  global  strategic 
balance  which  will  permit  free  and  in- 
dependent societies  to  pursue  their 
aspirations; 

•  To  checking  the  spread  of  Soviet 
influence  in  this  strategic  region  and,  by 
extension,  elsewhere  in  the  world; 

•  To  fulfilling  effectively  the  in- 
escapable responsibility  of  the  United 
States  to  work  for  the  resolution  of 
conflicts  in  the  region  which  threaten  in- 
ternational security  and  the  well-being 
of  countries  and  peoples  of  the  region; 

•  To  assuring  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  State  of  Israel  and  of 
other  important  friendly  nations  in  the 
region; 

•  To  preserving  and  fostering  our 
critical  interests  in  access  to  the  region's 
oil;  and 

•  To  supporting  other  major 
economic  interests,  including:  access  to 
markets  for  American  goods  and  ser- 
vices, cooperation  with  the  wealthier 
states  in  the  region  to  maintain  a  sound 
international  financial  order,  and  assist- 
ing the  orderly  economic  development  of 
the  region. 

The  Search  for  Peace 

While  the  Middle  East  and  Persian  Gulf 
region  poses  many  complexities  and 


many  challenges  for  our  foreign  policy 
and  our  national  security  policy— and 
our  responses  to  a  variety  of  tensions, 
crises,  and  opportunities  must  be  varied 
yet  internally  consistent— there  are  two 
central  themes  of  our  policy  approach. 
We  seek  peace  and  we  seek  security  for 
the  region,  both  to  promote  our  own 
policy  and  to  permit  all  its  peoples  to 
pursue  their  welfare.  In  this  context: 

•  We  are  pursuing  a  just  and  com- 
prehensive Middle  East  peace  vigorously 
and  with  determination.  We  will  do  so 
within  the  framework  of  the  Camp 
David  agreements  which,  in  turn,  derive 
their  validity  from  U.N.  Security  Council 
Resolution  242.  In  recent  months,  we 
have  made  significant  progress  in  the 
furtherance  of  that  process  through  suc- 
cessful negotiation  with  Egypt  and 
Israel  of  the  arrangements  for  final 
Israeli  withdrawal  from  the  Sinai  in 
April  1982.  We  are  completing  arrange- 
ments for  the  multinational  force  of 
observers  which  will  be  a  key  factor  in 
the  implementation  of  that  agreement. 
We  are  confident  that  both  Israel  and 
Egypt  are  firmly  set  on  the  course  of 
full  implementation  of  their  treaty  of 
peace. 

•  We  have,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
sumed trilateral  negotiations  with  Egypt 
and  Israel  on  the  establishment  of  the 
autonomy  regime  for  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza.  These  initial  meetings  in  this 
phase  of  the  autonomy  negotiations  have 
moved  forward  in  a  cordial  and  business- 
like spirit.  And  we  are  now  moving  to 
intensify  and  accelerate  these  negotia- 
tions, looking  to  early  achievement  of  an 
agreement  which  will  offer  the  basis  for 
the  Palestinian  participation  that  is 
necessary  for  successful  conclusion  of  an 
arrangement  permitting  the  establish- 
ment of  a  transitional  regime  in  the 
West  Bank/Gaza.  We  regard  it  as  impor- 
tant that  we  be  able  to  demonstrate,  in 
the  near  future,  the  tangible  results  of 
this  process  to  those  who  have  opposed 
or  doubted  its  effectiveness. 

•  We  will  continue  to  be  engaged  in 
efforts  to  support  the  Government  and 
people  of  Lebanon,  to  resolve  Lebanon's 
problems,  and  to  move  toward  national 
reconciliation  and  greater  security. 
Lebanon  remains  a  potential  flashpoint 
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in  the  region,  and  we  are  working  vigor- 
ously to  consolidate  the  fragile  cease-fire 
arranged  by  Ambassador  Habib  [the 
President's  special  emissary  to  the  Mid- 
dle East]  last  July  and  to  support  the 
Bayt-ad-Din  process  aimed  at  improving 
the  internal  situation.  We  attach  par- 
ticular importance  to  this  Arab- 
sponsored  process  which  offers  the  best 
prospect  for  creating  conditions  for  a 
phased,  orderly  withdrawal  of  Syrian 
forces  to  begin.  We  will  be  giving  con- 
sideration to  a  further  visit  to  the  region 
by  Ambassador  Habib  in  the  context  of 


region.  We  fully  share  with  friendly 
states  in  the  region  the  concern  about 
the  threats  to  security  posed  by  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the 
chaos  in  Iran,  the  Soviet  position  in  the 
Horn  of  Africa,  Libyan  pressures 
against  neighboring  states,  and  the  re- 
cent tripartite  alliance  of  Libya,  South 
Yemen,  and  Ethiopia.  We  have  taken 
steps  to  build  the  confidence  of  key 
states  in  our  commitment  to  their  securi- 
ty from  Soviet  and  Soviet-supported  ex- 
ternal threats  and  from  Soviet  exploita- 
tion of  conflict  and  instability. 


We  seek  peace  and  we  seek  security  for  the 
region,  both  to  promote  our  own  policy  and  to  per- 
mit all  its  peoples  to  pursue  their  welfare. 


his  continuing  mission  for  the  President. 

•  We  will  continue  to  support  the 
resolution  of  the  war  between  Iran  and 
Iraq  by  negotiation  and  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional law,  including  nonintervention  in 
internal  affairs  of  another  state,  support 
for  the  territorial  integrity  of  both  com- 
batants, and  freedom  of  navigation.  We 
have  been  and  will  remain  impartial  in 
this  conflict  in  an  effort  to  underline  the 
importance  we  attach  to  the  independ- 
ence and  security  of  the  states  of  the 
gulf  and  the  interest  of  the  international 
community  in  mutual  respect  and 
balance  in  relationships  among  them. 

As  we  intensify  our  efforts  to  move 
the  Middle  East  peace  process  forward, 
we  recognize  that  the  parties  directly 
concerned  and  the  other  Middle  East  na- 
tions with  a  profound  interest  in  this 
critical  issue  face  difficult  decisions.  A 
spirit  of  accommodation  will  be  essential 
if  peace  is  to  be  achieved.  It  is  clear  that 
these  difficult  decisions  can  be  more  easi- 
ly taken  if  the  states  concerned  feel 
secure  and  confident  in  U.S.  support  for 
their  security. 


Regional  Security 

From  its  first  days  in  office,  this  Ad- 
ministration has  moved  forward 
vigorously  in  pursuit  of  the  second  main 
thrust  of  our  Middle  East/Persian  Gulf 
policy,  bolstering  the  security  of  the 


At  a  time  of  budget  stringencies,  we 
have,  with  considerable  sacrifice,  in- 
creased the  national  resources  for  our 
own  military  to  accelerate  the  develop- 
ment of  their  capability  to  better  deter 
threats  to  the  region  and  to  respond  to 
contingencies  in  which  friendly  states  in 
the  Middle  East  and  the  gulf  might  need 
and  request  our  help.  We  have  increased 
our  military  deployments  to  the  region. 
We  have  at  the  same  time  significantly 
increased  our  security  assistance  to 
friendly  strategic  states  in  the  region  to 
better  enable  them  to  provide  for  their 
own  defense  and  resist  external 
pressures. 

We  have  taken  decisions  to  provide 
military  equipment  which  we  believe 
necessary  to  develop  adequately  the 
defense  capability  of  key  critical  states. 
We  have  continued  our  significant 
security  relationship  with  Israel.  We 
have  increased  the  flow  of  U.S.  military 
equipment  and  training  to  Egypt.  In  the 
context  of  a  longstanding  security 
assistance  relationship  and  a  critical 
U.S.  interest  in  the  security  of  gulf  oil 
fields,  we  have  proposed  to  the  Congress 
the  sale  of  air  defense  enhancement 
equipment,  including  AW  ACS  [airborne 
warning  and  control  system],  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  We  have  carried  forward  and,  to 
the  extent  possible  with  available 
resources,  intensified  our  military  supply 
relationships  with  Morocco  and  Tunisia, 
with  Jordan  and  with  the  states  on  the 
Arab  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  We  will 


continue  to  be  engaged  with  an  attentiv 
to  the  concerns  and  priority  needs  of 
these  friends. 

We  believe  we  have  strengthened 
the  perception  among  friendly  states  in 
the  region  that  the  United  States  is 
dedicated  to  the  area's  security.  We  are 
and  will  be  a  strong  and  reliable  part- 
ner. As  we  move  forward  to  improve  th 
security  environment  in  the  region  and 
to  build  our  security  cooperation  with 
key  states  there,  we  recognize  that 
sound  and  sustained  progress  toward 
Middle  East  peace  is  essential  if  our 
strategy  of  enhancing  the  region's 
security  is  to  be  fully  and  effectively 
achieved,  if  the  opportunities  for 
stimulating  instability  and  exploiting 
grievances  are  to  be  reduced  and 
eliminated.  Indeed,  central  to  this  Ad- 
ministration's approach  to  the  Middle 
East  is  the  recognition  that  progress 
toward  Middle  East  peace  and  progress 
in  building  regional  security  are  inex- 
tricably interrelated  and  mutually  rein- 
forcing. 

Nowhere  is  this  shown  more  clearly 
than  in  our  relationship  with  Israel.  We 
are  earnestly  seeking,  through  the  peac 
process  set  in  train  by  the  historic 
agreements  reached  at  Camp  David,  to 
achieve  a  situation  in  the  hopefully  not- 
far-distant  future  whereby  Israel  will 
finally  be  able  to  live  at  peace  with  all  il 
neighbors.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
committed  to  the  security  of  Israel  and, 
to  the  extent  that  we  are  able  to 
demonstrate  that  fact,  Israel  will  feel 
more  secure  in  making  the  accommoda- 
tions necessary  to  any  successful 
negotiation.  Beyond  that,  during  Prime 
Minister  Begin's  recent  visit  we  were 
able  to  begin  a  process  of  discussions  tc 
identify  areas  in  which  we  and  Israel 
may  act  in  concert,  recognizing  certain 
political  constraints,  to  enhance  our 
strategic  posture  in  meeting  external 
threats  to  the  area.  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize the  President's  remarks  in 
receiving  Prime  Minister  Begin  when  h 
said:  "As  we  consult .  .  .  rest  assured 
that  the  security  of  Israel  is  a  principal 
objective  of  this  Administration  and  ths 
we  regard  Israel  as  an  ally  in  our  searc 
for  regional  stability." 

Just  as  the  security  and  welfare  of 
Israel  are  key  to  our  pursuit  of  peace 
and  security  in  the  region,  the  strength 
and  confidence  of  Egypt  are  central  to 
the  attainment  of  our  priority  objective 
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1  the  Middle  East.  In  the  wake  of  the 
-agic  assassination  of  President  Sadat, 
'e  are  confident  that  Egypt  under 
resident  Mubarak  is  moving  forward  in 
rder  and  continuity  and  calm  and 
jnfidence  to  pursue  Egypt's  key  and 
instructive  role  in  the  region.  We  have 
lanifested  in  word  and  deed  our 
)nfidence  in  and  support  for  the  new 
gyptian  leadership.  We  are  sensitive  to 
gypt's  concerns  about  the  threats 
hich  it  and  its  neighbors  face  from 
ibya  and  are  determined  to  be  suppor- 
ve  of  Egypt's  measured  response  to 
lis  challenge.  We  are  confident  that  our 
;curity  cooperation  with  Egypt  will 
roceed  apace  in  the  interest  of  improv- 
tg  the  strategic  environment  for  the  en- 
re  region.  We  are  confident  that  Egypt 
ill  proceed  with  us  and  with  Israel  in  a 
jtermined  pursuit  through  the  Camp 
avid  framework  of  a  comprehensive 
id  durable  Middle  East  peace. 

Our  policy  will  continue  to  reflect 
le  important  economic  element  in  our 
^lationship  with  the  area,  which: 

•  Is  a  critical  source  of  oil  for  our 
mntry  and  for  our  allies; 

•  Is  an  increasingly  important 
arket  for  American  goods  and  ser- 
ies; 

•  Contains  wealthy  oil-exporting  na- 
)ns  that  have  become  an  important 
rce  in  international  finance;  and 

•  Contains  strategically  important 
it  economically  weak  countries  whose 
derly  development  is  critical  to  the 
ability  of  the  region. 

We  are  determined  to  work  closely 
;th  those  Middle  East  oil  exporters 
io  perceive  with  us  a  common  respon- 
oility  of  consumers  and  producers  to 
laintain  orderly  oil  markets.  We  will 
intinue  to  promote  the  transfer  of 
nerican  technology  and  the  sale  of 
S.  goods  and  services  to  build  on  the 
"eady  strong  base  of  economic 
operation  between  the  United  States 
,d  the  Middle  East.  Through  our 
ateral  economic  assistance  programs 
d  through  our  participation  in  interna- 
pal  lending  institutions,  we  remain 
mmitted  to  devoting  a  very  substantial 
irtion  of  our  worldwide  economic 
distance  to  help  key  countries  in  and 


Claims  Against  Iran 


The  U.S.  agent  at  the  Iran-U.S.  Claims 
Tribunal  in  The  Hague  filed  on 
November  18,  1981,  with  the  Tribunal  a 
claim  against  Iran  on  behalf  of  some 
3,000  American  citizens  and  corpora- 
tions whose  claims  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iran  are  in  a  total  amount  of 
less  than  $250,000  each.  The  U.S.  claim 
seeks  an  award  of  "at  least  $180  million" 
in  compensation  for  the  losses  suffered 
by  these  U.S.  nationals.  This  action 
represents  the  initial  step  to  protect  the 
legal  rights  of  the  individual  claimants 
and  of  the  United  States  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  such  claims  against  Iran.  The 
United  States  continues  to  hope  that  an 
early  agreement  can  be  negotiated  with 
Iran  to  settle  these  claims  by  a  lump- 
sum payment  from  Iran. 

As  part  of  the  negotiations  which  led 
to  the  release  of  the  American  hostages 
in  Tehran  in  January  1981,  the  United 
States  and  Iran  agreed  to  establish  the 
Iran-U.S.  Claims  Tribunal  to  arbitrate 
the  claims  of  U.S.  nationals  against  the 
Government  of  Iran  and  of  Iranian  na- 
tionals against  the  United  States.  Claims 
covered  by  the  agreement  are  those  aris- 
ing out  of  debts,  contracts,  expropria- 
tions, or  other  measures  affecting  prop- 
erty rights.  The  Tribunal  has  been  estab- 
lished at  The  Hague  and  began  receiving 
statements  of  claim  on  October  20,  1981; 
all  claims  must  be  filed  no  later  than 
January  19,  1982.  A  $1  billion  security 
account  has  been  established  in  the 


Netherlands  to  secure  the  payment  of 
Tribunal  awards  in  favor  of  U.S.  na- 
tionals. 

The  agreements  reached  in  Algiers 
provide  that  U.S.  nationals  whose  total 
claims  amount  to  $250,000  or  more  will 
represent  themselves  before  the 
Tribunal,  while  those  claims  of  less  than 
$250,000  will  be  presented  by  the 
government.  Since  last  spring,  the 
Department  of  State  has  been  register- 
ing the  smaller  claims  of  U.S.  nationals 
to  prepare  for  their  submission  to  the 
Tribunal  and  has  provided  information 
concerning  the  claims  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iran  for  the  purpose  of  ini- 
tiating negotiations  on  a  lump-sum  set- 
tlement. In  the  absence  of  a  response 
from  Iran  to  date,  the  United  States 
filed  its  claim  on  November  18,  1981,  to 
insure  that  these  U.S.  claimants  are  ap- 
propriately protected. 

The  Department  will  be  publishing  in 
the  Federal  Register  that  any  U.S.  na- 
tional with  claims  against  Iran  of  less 
than  $250,000  who  have  not  yet 
registered  their  claims  must  do  so  no 
later  than  December  1,  1981.  This  dead- 
line is  necessary  to  assure  that  the 
details  of  any  additional  claims  can  be 
put  into  the  proper  form  for  filing  with 
the  Tribunal  before  the  January  19 
deadline. 


Press  release  393  of  Nov.  18,  1981. 


bordering  on  this  area— Israel,  Egypt, 
India,  Pakistan,  Sudan,  and  Turkey— to 
strengthen  their  economies  and  provide 
a  better  economic  life  for  their  peoples. 
We  intend  to  continue  working  closely 
with  wealthy  states  in  the  area  in  our 
effort  to  assist  the  needier  countries  of 


the  region  as  well  as  working  with  these 
wealthy  states  in  the  broader  task  of 
strengthening  the  international  financial 
order. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.B 
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Visit  of  Jordanian  King  Hussein 


His  Majesty  King  Hussein  I  of  the 
Haahemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  made  a 
state  visit  to  the  United  States  November 
1-12,  1981.  While  in  Washington,  D.C., 
November  1-5,  he  met  with  President 
Reagan  and,  other  government  officials. 
Following  are  remarks  made  at  the 
welcoming  ceremony  on  November  2. 1 

President  Reagan 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  and  an  honor  to 
welcome  Your  Majesties  to  Washington. 
I've  been  looking  forward  to  meeting 
King  Hussein  longer  than  I've  been 
President.  One  of  the  advantages  of  age 
is  the  perspective  it  gives  to  looking 
back.  I've  watched  King  Hussein  from  a 
distance  for  many  years,  watched  as  he 
ascended  the  throne  and  accepted  great 
responsibility  while  still  in  his  teens. 
And  in  the  years  since,  he's  proved 
himself  time  and  again  a  brave  man  and, 
I  might  add,  a  wise  leader. 

Our  friendship  with  King  Hussein 
has  stood  the  test  of  time.  It's  based  on 
shared  interests  but  also  on  common 
values  and  mutual  respect.  During  the 
three  decades  that  he  has  led  Jordan, 
America  has  maintained  an  unwavering 
dedication  to  the  search  for  Middle  East 
peace.  And  over  these  many  years,  King 
Hussein  has  been  our  friend.  Such  loyal- 
ty is  not  lightly  regarded  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  America 
seeks  peace  with  honor  and  security  for 
all  the  states  and  people  of  the  region, 
undoubtedly  a  similar  goal  to  your  own. 
Yet  at  this  moment,  there's  much  to 
discuss  about  how  to  reach  our  mutual 
goal.  Recent  tragic  events  make  it  even 
more  imperative  that  we  work  together 
if  solutions  are  to  be  found. 

Today,  let  us  achieve  an  understand- 
ing about  ourselves  and  then  reaffirm  to 
the  world  that  there  are  no  differences 
between  us  that  we  cannot  overcome 
and  none  that  will  lessen  the  friendship 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan. 

For  our  part,  no  one  should  doubt 
that  the  preservation  of  Jordan's  securi- 
ty, integrity,  and  its  unique  and  endur- 
ing character  remains  a  matter  of 
highest  importance.  Your  Majesty,  over 
the  years  your  concern  for  the  well- 
being  of  your  people,  your  creative 


statesmanship,  and  your  good  sense 
have  enriched  Jordan.  Under  your 
leadership,  the  Jordanian  economy  has 
yielded  fruit,  literally  and  figuratively,  to 
all  the  citizens  of  Jordan.  And  in  Jordan 
today,  the  private  sector  is  thriving,  and 
the  standard  of  living  is  increasingly  a 
model  for  developing  nations. 

In  the  last  two  decades,  the  literacy 
rate  rose  from  32  to  70  percent.  Edu- 
cated Jordanians  now  fill  skilled  jobs  all 
over  the  Middle  East.  Meanwhile,  unem- 
ployment has  almost  disappeared,  and 
Jordan  boasts  an  average  annual 
economic  growth  rate  of  9%.  Your  suc- 
cess offers  hope  that  people  who've 
known  grievous  adversity  can  rise  above 
their  conflicts  to  build  a  new  life. 
Similarly,  there  are  tremendous  oppor- 
tunities for  economic  betterment  in  your 
region,  while  political  problems  work 
themselves  out. 

Given  freedom  to  do  so,  people  who 
live  in  such  proximity  will  interact  to 
better  themselves,  even  though  divided 
by  politics.  Such  peaceful  interactions 
should  be  applauded.  Furthermore,  the 
United  States  encourages  any  mutually 
beneficial  economic  cooperation  between 
nations.  The  problems  of  water  and 
transportation,  for  example,  are  areas  of 
potential  benefit  to  you  and  your  neigh- 
bors if  a  farsighted  approach  is  taken. 
There  are,  however,  other  forces 
which  seek  to  widen  and  exploit  the  divi- 
sions among  the  peoples  of  the  Middle 
East.  Tension  and  conflict  both  reflect 
and  increase  the  power  and  influence  of 
such  hateful  forces.  When  focusing  on 
the  internal  problems  of  the  region,  we 
must  never  lose  sight  of  the  role  of  ex- 
ternal powers  in  aggravating  those  prob- 
lems. 

In  your  book  Uneasy  Lies  the  Head, 
you  proclaimed:  "I  fear  only  God."  In 
your  life  you've  demonstrated  this 
courage  in  so  many  ways — as  a  pilot,  as 
a  soldier,  and,  most  important,  as  a 
statesman.  But  the  point  of  that  state- 
ment is  not  alone  that  you  are  brave  but 
that  you  are  devout.  It  highlights  your 
belief  in  and  respect  for  the  Supreme 
Being  who's  Father  of  us  all.  Americans 
admire  such  values. 


Years  ago,  your  grandfather,  King 
Abdullah,  a  giant  in  the  Arab  world,  ir 
his  memoirs  wrote:  "It  is  the  duty  of  a 
Arabs  to  bear  witness  to  the  world  the 
they  possess  a  place  and  constitute  an 
entity  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
and  that  they  stand  today  at  the  side  ( 
the  democracies  in  the  contest  betweei 
fear-inspiring  communism  and  popular 
democracy." 

During  your  reign  you  have  demoi 
strated  the  wisdom  of  your  grandfath< 
by  maintaining  a  perspective  on  poten 
tial  dangers  while  still  providing  leade 
ship  on  the  immediate  issues  confront] 
you  and  your  neighbors. 

The  United  States  is  concerned 
about  outside  threats  to  the  Middle 
East,  as  well  as  those  issues  which  mc 
directly  affect  the  people  of  the  Middh 
East.  We're  sincerely  attempting  to  d' 
all  that  can  be  done  to  end  the  ongoin 
tragedy  that  has  plagued  that  area  of 
the  world.  A  lasting  peace  is  in  our  in 
terest,  just  as  it  is  in  the  interest  of  a 
people  of  good  will.  Respecting  our 
differences  and  knowing  you  as  we  dc 
we're  confident  that  you  share  our  he; 
felt  desire  for  peace  and  stability.  Yoi 
courage  and  integrity  earned  this  trus 
and  respect  long  ago. 

The  story  is  told  that  early  in  you 
reign,  you  decided  to  stay  the  night  a 
Bedouin  encampment  which  was  und< 
threat  of  attack.  And  while  walking  J 
the  darkness,  you  heard  the  voice  of  j 
elder  tribesman  proclaim  from  inside 
tent:  "Abdullah  would  be  proud  of  his 
grandson."  We  think  that's  even  true; 
today,  and  we  want  you  to  know  that 
we,  too,  are  proud,  proud  to  have  yoi 
a  friend. 

King  Hussein 

It's,  indeed,  a  moving  moment  for  m< 
I  express  my  sincere  gratitude  for  th 
warm  welcome  to  both  Noor  and  mys 
and  to  our  Jordanian  colleagues  who 
with  us  today. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  us  to  be 
once  again  in  the  United  States  of 
America  in  response  to  your  kind  inv 
tion  and  to  visit  with  you,  the  leader 
this  great  nation.  This  year,  indeed, 
marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  a  uniq 
relationship  between  the  United  Stat 
and  Jordan,  unique  in  its  length  and 
durability.  It  is  a  relationship  seasoni 
by  time  and  trouble.  I  recognized,  as 
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ieography 

irea  (East  Bank):  35,000  sq.  mi.  Capital: 
imman  (pop.  648,000).  Other  Cities:  Az- 
arqa  (215,000),  Irbid  (112,000). 


eople 

opulation  (East  Bank):  2.2  million  (1980 
ensus).  Annual  Growth  Rate:  3.9%  (1978 
it).  Ethnic  Groups:  Mostly  Arab;  small 
immunities  of  Circassians,  Armenians,  and 
urds.  Religions:  Sunni  Moslem  (95%), 
hristian  (5%).  Languages:  Arabic  (official), 
nglish.  Literacy:  70%. 

overnment 

fficial  Name:  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jor- 
an.  Type:  Constitutional  monarchy.  Inde- 
endence:  May  25,  1946.  Constitution: 
muary  8,  1952.  Branches:  Executive — king 
hief  of  state),  prime  minister  (head  of 
jvernment),  Council  of  Ministers  (cabinet). 
egislative — bicameral  National  Assembly 
ppointed  30-member  Senate  and  elected 
)-member  Chamber  of  Deputies).  Judicial — 
vil,  religious,  special  courts.  Political  Par- 
es: Only  the  government-sponsored  Arab 
ational  Union  is  officially  recognized.  Suf- 
age:  Males  over  20.  Administrative  Divi- 
ons:  Eight  governorates. 

conomy 

DP  (1979):  $2.3  billion.  Annual  Growth 
ate:  9%.  Per  Capita  GDP  (1979):  $1,060. 
verage  Inflation  Rate:  14%  (1973-79). 
atural  Resources:  Phosphate,  potash. 
griculture:  Wheat,  fruit,  vegetables,  olive 


oil.  Industries:  Phosphate,  petroleum  mining, 
cement  production.  Trade  (1979):  Exports— 
$2.75  million:  fruits,  vegetables,  phosphates. 
Major  Markets—  Iraq,  Kuwait,  Lebanon, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  India.  Imports— $1.9 
billion:  machinery,  transportation  equipment, 
cereals,  petroleum  products.  Major  Sup- 
pliers— U.S.,  U.K.,  F.R.G.,  Japan,  Lebanon, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Syria.  Official  Exchange  Rate 
(1979):  1  Jordanian  dinar=  US$3,333.  U.S. 
Economic  Aid  Received:  $1.3  billion 
(1952-79). 

Membership  in  International  Organizations 

U.N.  and  several  of  its  specialized  agencies 


(e.g.,  FAO,  IAEA,  WHO,  World  Bank,  IMF), 
Islamic  Conference,  INTELSAT. 

Principal  Government  Officials 

Jordan:  Chief  of  State— King  Hussein  I; 
Prime  Minister— Mudhar  Badran,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs— Mar  wan  al-Kasim,  Ambas- 
sador to  the  U.S.— Abdul  Hadi  Majali. 
United  States:  Ambassador  to  Jor- 
dan—Richard N.  Viets.  ■ 


jader  of  Jordan,  25  years  ago,  that  the 
ilues  and  principles  on  which  your  na- 
|>n's  foundations  were  created  were  the 
;.me  ones  which  are  so  dear  to  the 
|rabs  and  which  were  the  foundations 
the  Arab  awakening  and  resolve  from 
!e  beginnings  of  this  century. 

It  was  my  commitment  to  those 
sals  and  principles  that  prompted  me 
;  proudly  seek  the  establishment  and 
nsolidation  of  a  friendship  between 
t  nations  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
eaningful  and  dynamic  relations  must 
ways  be  based  on  mutual  understand- 
J.  'throughout  these  eventful  years, 
e  been  totally  committed  to  both  the 
use  of  the  Arab  people,  which  is  my 
use  and  motivation,  and  to  a  realiza- 
n  that  it  is  an  honorable  and  just 


cause.  I  deemed  it  my  duty  to  present  it 
and  defend  it  and  explain  it  to  the  best 
of  my  ability. 

I'm  a  firm  believer  in  the  proverb 
that  says  you  can  hide  the  truth  from  all 
the  people  half  the  time,  half  the  people 
all  the  time,  but  not  all  of  the  people  all 
of  the  time,  and  that  justice  must  in- 
evitably, finally  prevail.  We  must  not 
permit  the  distortions  of  others  to 
become  a  barrier  to  the  understanding 
on  which  our  relationship  is  based. 

I  know  you  to  be  a  man  of  honor, 
dedicated  to  the  highest  of  ideals  and 
principles.  I  know  also  that  you  have  the 
courage  of  your  convictions.  You  have 
displayed  this  throughout  your  public  life 
and,  because  of  it,  have  the  respect  of 
those  who  know  you.  I  am  confident  that 
working  together  with  all  who  truly  seek 


peace  and  security  lor  the  people  of  the 
Middle  East,  that  these  qualities  will 
provide  the  source  of  strength  which 
that  goal  requires. 

At  this  most  turbulent  and  critical  of 
times,  I  see  in  jeopardy  not  only  Arab 
rights  and  legitimate  interests  but  a 
threat  to  the  very  Arab  identity  and  the 
rights  of  future  Arab  generations.  I  also 
see  the  larger  threats  to  world  peace,  as 
well  as  to  the  vital  interests  of  all  those 
concerned  with  the  security  of  our 
region,  including  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  hope  that  at  this  time  I  shall  be 
able  to  present  our  case  convincingly  in 
the  interest  of  us  all  and  thus  achieve 
greater  mutual  understanding.  In  doing 
so,  we  can  pave  the  way  toward  formu- 
lating proper  policies  and  build  once 
more  lasting  and  strengthened  relations 
between  us,  based  on  clear  and  solid 
foundations.  It's  a  great  task  and  a 
great  challenge.  It  is,  indeed,  a  duty. 
Despite  the  difficulties  that  surround  us 
at  this  most  critical  juncture,  I  am  opti- 
mistic, and  I  am  determined.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  upon  my  return  home,  I  shall  be 
able  to  carry  to  my  people  and  to  my 
colleagues  at  the  next  Arab  summit 
promising  impressions  and  favorable 
news. 

I  can  but  do  my  best  in  these  coming 
days.  I  hope  it  will  be  adequate,  for 
what  is  at  stake  is  both  of  our  national 
interests  and  the  future  of  so  many.  I 
am  confident  that  on  the  basis  of  our 
long,  close  friendship  and  with  courage, 
dedication,  and  God's  blessing,  we 
can — and,  indeed,  must — successfully 
meet  the  challenge  before  us. 

We  are  deeply  in  your  debt  for  your 
friendship  and  the  warmth  of  your 
welcome.  May  God  bless  you,  protect 
you,  guide  your  steps  in  leading  the 
great  American  people  toward  a 
brighter  future  and  in  serving  the  cause 
of  all  mankind. 


'Made  on  the  South  Lawn  of  the  White 
House  (text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Nov.  9,  1981, 
which  also  includes  toasts  made  at  the  state 
dinner  on  Nov.  2  and  remarks  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  King  upon  the  latter's  departure 
from  the  White  House  on  Nov.  3).  ■ 
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Use  of  Chemical  Weapons  in  Asia 


by  Richard  R.  Burt 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Arms  Control,  Oceans,  International 
Operations,  and  Environment  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
November  10,  1981.  Mr.  Burt  is  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Politico-Military 
Affairs.1 

Witnesses  appear  before  the  Congress 
on  a  whole  host  of  subjects.  But  there  is 
no  subject  of  greater  urgency  than  that 
we  are  here  to  discuss  today.  Over  the 
past  5  years  and  perhaps  longer, 
weapons  outlawed  by  mankind,  weapons 
successfully  banned  from  the  battlefields 
of  the  industrialized  world  for  over  five 
decades,  have  been  used  against  un- 
sophisticated and  defenseless  people  in 
campaigns  of  mounting  extermination 
which  are  being  conducted  in  Laos, 
Kampuchea,  and  more  recently  in 
Afghanistan. 

Reports  of  the  use  of  lethal  chemical 
weapons  in  Southeast  Asia  began  to  ap- 
pear in  1976,  although  the  initial  attacks 
may,  in  fact,  predate  that  by  several 
years.  The  sites  of  these  first  attacks 
were  in  remote  highlands  of  Laos,  6 
weeks  by  jungle  track  from  the  nearest 
neutral  territory.  The  targets  were  the 
villages  of  the  highland  tribes,  such  as 
the  Hmong,  traditionally  resistant  to  the 
lowland  Pathet  Lao.  The  victims  were 
the  inhabitants  of  these  villages — men, 
women,  and  children,  particularly  the 
children,  who  proved  least  able  to  resist 
the  lethal  effects  of  the  poisons  being 
employed  against  them. 

In  succeeding  years  the  attacks 
multiplied  and  spread,  first  to  Kam- 
puchea and  then  to  Afghanistan. 
Reports  were  necessarily  fragmentary, 
incomplete,  and  episodic.  The  sources 
were  the  victims  themselves  or  the 
refugee  workers,  doctors,  nurses,  and 
journalists  who  had  spoken  with  those 
who  survived  the  long  trek  from  the 
deserted  villages,  the  poisoned  wells, 
and  the  deadly  fruit  of  their  homeland  to 
safe  havens  in  Thailand. 

As  information  accumulated,  it  was 
clear  to  the  U.S.  Government  that  some- 
thing important  and  sinister  was  occur- 
ring, but  it  was  not  clear  precisely  what. 
Repeated  stories  from  rural  peoples  in 
widely  separated  regions,  in  different 
countries,  all  correlated  with  each  other. 
This  made  it  impossible  to  discount 
these  reports  as  self-serving  inventions 
by  dissident  elements  in  conflict  with  the 
local  regime.  Yet  while,  over  time,  we 


felt  compelled  to  credit  these  reports  as 
true,  we  remained  puzzled  by  them  for 
two  reasons: 

First,  because  analysis  of  samples 
taken  from  the  areas  of  attack — samples 
of  vegetation,  clothing,  and  human 
tissue — had  shown  no  detectable  traces 
of  any  known  chemical  agent;  and 

Second,  because  the  extent  and  se- 
quence of  the  signs  and  symptoms 
reported  were  also  inconsistent  with  the 
effects  of  any  known  chemical  agent  or 
combination  of  such  agents. 

In  1979,  despite  these  remaining 
gaps  in  our  evidence,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, with  the  support  of  other  agen- 
cies, began  to  take  several  important 
steps. 

•  We  set  up  an  interagency  commit- 
tee to  coordinate  the  government's  work 
on  chemical  weapons  use  and  worked 
with  the  intelligence  community  to 
devote  greater  resources  to  the  develop- 
ment and  analysis  of  information  on  the 
subject. 

•  We  began  to  brief  other  govern- 
ments on  this  issue  and  to  encourage 
them  to  develop  and  share  with  us  their 
own  information  on  these  attacks. 

•  We  began  to  express  our  concerns 
publicly  and  to  seek  wider  international 
action. 

As  a  result  of  these  steps,  we  suc- 
ceeded last  fall  in  securing  a  favorable 
vote  in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly- 
over  the  vehement  opposition  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Vietnam,  and  their  allies- 
mandating  a  U.N.  investigation  of 
reports  of  chemical  weapons  use. 

A  second  result  of  these  steps  was 
the  decision,  by  a  group  of  U.S.  Govern- 
ment scientists  and  experts  on  the  U.S. 
interagency  committee  on  chemical 
weapons  use,  to  take  a  fresh  look  at 
reporting  on  chemical  weapons  use  from 
the  beginning  and,  in  particular,  to  re- 
examine the  pattern  of  the  attacks  and 
the  resultant  symptoms. 

Pattern  of  Attacks  and  Symptoms 

Many  of  the  reported  attacks,  particular- 
ly in  Laos,  did  follow  a  pattern— not  an 
invariable  pattern  but  one  with  consis- 
tent elements  from  report  to  report. 
These  attacks  were  conducted  by  low, 
slow-flying  aircraft,  sometimes  identified 
as  an  AN-2— a  Soviet  biplane  used  as  a 
crop  duster  in  the  U.S.S.R.  The  plane 
would  release  a  cloud,  often  described  as 
yellow,  sometimes  orange,  red,  or  other 
tints.  The  cloud  would  descend  upon  a 


village  or  upon  people  in  the  neighboring 
rice  paddies.  The  cloud  seemed  to  be 
made  up  of  small  particles  which  would 
make  sounds,  when  falling  on  rooftops 
or  vegetation,  similar  to  that  made  by 
rain.  It  came  to  be  called,  by  its  victims, 
the  "yellow  rain." 

For  those  directly  exposed  to  this 
yellow  rain,  its  effect  was  quick  and 
dramatic.  They  would  experience  an  ear 
ly  onset  of  violent  itching,  vomiting,  diz- 
ziness, and  distorted  vision.  Within  a 
short  time  they  would  vomit  blood- 
tinged  material,  then  large  quantities  of 
bright  red  blood.  Within  an  hour  they 
would  die,  apparently  of  shock  and  the 
massive  loss  of  blood  from  the  stomach. 

Those  on  the  periphery  of  the  at- 
tack, or  under  shelter,  or  those  who 
returned  to  the  village  after  an  attack 
and  ate  contaminated,  food,  would  ex- 
perience similar  symptoms  over  a  longei 
period,  accompanied  by  bloody  diarrhea. 
These  people,  too,  would  often  die- 
after  a  week  or  two  of  agony— of 
dehydration. 

These  symptoms  in  this  order  canno 
be  explained  by  positing  the  use  of  any 
known  chemical  agent,  either  of  the 
blistering  type,  such  as  the  mustard  gas 
of  World  War  I,  or  of  the  more  modern 
nerve  agents.  Similar  symptoms,  how- 
ever, have  been  reported  in  natural  out- 
breaks of  toxin  poisoning  of  a  certain 
type,  specifically  trichothecene  toxins. 
Toxins  are  biologically  produced 
chemical  substances,  poisons  which  ap- 
pear in  nature,  on  grain  for  instance.  In 
some  locales  these  pose  serious  hazards 
to  public  health. 

The  U.S.  Government  scientists  and 
experts  on  the  chemicals  weapons  use 
committee  combined  their  hypothesis  of 
trichothecene  poisoning  based  upon  the 
symptomalogy  of  reported  chemical 
weapons  attacks  with  a  review  of  the 
literature  which  revealed  that  the  Sovie 
Union  had  a  long  experience  in  the  field 
of  trichothecene  toxicology,  and  had 
done  much  research,  including  research 
into  the  massive  production  of  trichothe 
cene  toxins.  Some  such  research  had,  in 
fact,  been  done  in  Soviet  institutes 
under  military  control  and  with  connec- 
tions to  the  Soviet  chemical  weapons 
program.  We  concluded,  therefore,  that 
we  should  begin  to  look  for  evidence  of 
possible  toxin  use.  As  a  first  step  in  this 
direction,  we  started  to  reanalyze 
samples  already  tested  for  other 
chemical  agents  for  the  presence  of 
toxins. 

So  far  I  have  been  citing  evidence 
mainly  from  Southeast  Asia  and  par- 
ticularly Laos,  where  the  yellow  rain  at- 
tacks were  first  reported  and  where 
they  have  been  conducted  most 
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systematically.  In  Kampuchea  growing 
•eports  in  recent  years  suggest  that  a 
vide  range  of  chemical  warfare  agents 
ire  in  use,  including  "yellow  rain." 
Cyanide,  for  instance,  has  been 
liscovered  in  wells.  Vietnamese  soldiers 
lave  been  captured  poisoning  the  wells 
)f  refugee  camps  on  the  Thai  border. 

In  Afghanistan,  too,  the  evidence  of 
:hemical  weapons  use  has  been  rising. 
iVe  are  today  in  much  the  same  posi- 
;ion — in  terms  of  our  ability  to  establish 
i  pattern  of  such  use  and  to  identify 
specific  agents  being  employed  in 
Afghanistan — as  we  were  in  1979 
•egarding  Southeast  Asia.  We  have 
lumerous  eyewitness  reports — of  vic- 
;ims,  of  journalists — we  have  sensitive 
ntelligence  of  technical  and  human 
>rigin,  and  we  have  testimony  of  those 
vho  have  fought  on  the  Soviet  side. 
Based  upon  this  information,  we  are  cer- 
ain  that  chemical  weapons  are  being 
lsed  in  Afghanistan.  These  include  ir- 
ritants, new  and  as  yet  unidentified  in- 
:apacitants,  and  familiar  lethal  agents, 
ncluding  nerve  gas.  A  number  of 
brmer  Afghan  military  officers,  trained 
n  the  Soviet  Union  in  chemical  warfare, 
lave  identified  lethal  agents  brought  in- 
:o  Afghanistan,  have  pinpointed  the 
sites  where  these  are  stored,  and  have 
specified  when  they  have  been  used, 
rhese  reports  are  corroborated  by 
'eports  from  refugees  and  victims  of 
;hese  same  attacks. 

'hysical  Evidence  in  Southeast  Asia 

Ne  do  not,  as  yet,  have  physical 
:vidence  of  chemical  warfare  in  Afghani- 
stan; in  Southeast  Asia  we  do.  The  first 
set  of  samples  we  subjected  to  test  for 
richothecene  toxins  was  taken  from  a 
tillage  in  Kampuchea.  It  was  collected 
vithin  a  day  of  an  attack  on  the  village 
vhich  killed  people  in  the  same  brutal 
nanner  I  have  described.  The  results  of 
hat  analysis,  as  you  are  already  aware, 
showed  that: 

•  The  leaf  and  stem  in  question  con- 
ained  levels  of  trichothecene  mycotox- 
ns  20  times  higher  than  that  found  in 
latural  outbreaks; 

•  The  trichothecene  mycotoxins 
bund  do  not  occur  naturally  in  the  com- 
)ination  identified  in  Southeast  Asia; 

•  In  parts  of  the  world  where  these 
nycotoxins  do  appear  naturally,  they  do 
so  in  combination  with  certain  other  tox- 
ns  which  were  not  present  in  this  sam- 
)le;  and 

•  The  effect  of  these  trichothecene 
nycotoxins  on  man  and  animals  is  the 
symptomatology  I  have  described.  These 
x)xins  produce  all  the  symptoms  I  have 
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mentioned,  and  they  are  not  known  to 
produce  any  symptoms  not  reported. 
The  fit,  in  other  words,  was  perfect. 

Others  here  are  better  qualified  to 
discuss  the  technical  process  of  analysis 
and  to  interpret  the  results  for  you.  The 
significance  of  this  discovery,  however, 
can  be  simply  stated.  We  had  solved  the 
mystery.  We  had  fitted  together  the  jig- 
saw puzzle  which  had  bedeviled  us  for  5 
years.  We  now  knew  what  was  causing 
the  bizarre  and  brutal  deaths  of  Laotian 
and  Kampuchean  villagers.  We  had 
ascertained  that  a  completely  new  class 
of  weapons  had  been  developed  and  was 
in  use. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  com- 
pleted analysis  of  further  samples  from 
both  Kampuchea  and  Laos.  The  results 
have  confirmed  our  earlier  findings  and 
reinforce  the  conclusions  we  have  drawn 
from  them.  One  of  these  new  samples 
was  of  water,  taken  from  the  same 
Kampuchean  village  at  the  same  time  as 
the  set  of  leaves  and  stems,  which  was 
first  analyzed  positively  for  trichothe- 
cenes.  The  other  two  samples  are  from 
sites  of  separate  attacks  in  Laos,  one  of 
which  was  provided  to  us  for  analysis  by 
Congressman  Jim  Leach  [of  Iowa]. 

All  three  of  these  samples  reveal 
very  high  quantities  of  trichothecene 
mycotoxins,  quantities  even  higher  than 
in  the  first  sample.  Both  of  the  samples 
of  yellow  powder  from  Laos  were 
scraped  from  rocks,  not  naturally  a 
medium  for  high  levels  of  toxins.  One  of 
the  Laos  samples,  for  example,  con- 
tained 150  parts  per  million  of  T2  toxin. 
This  is  almost  50  times  higher  than  the 
level  of  T2  in  the  original  sample  from 
Kampuchea.  The  water  sample  from 
Kampuchea  contained  66  parts  per 
million  of  deoxynivalenol. 

In  addition  to  samples  collected  from 
sites  of  reported  attacks,  we  have  also 
obtained  samples  of  background  soil  and 
vegetation  of  the  same  species  as 
originally  tested  from  near  the  same 
area  in  Kampuchea.  These  were  tested 
by  the  same  analytical  technique  and 
found  to  be  free  of  any  trichothecenes, 
thus  further  confirming  the  absence  of 
natural  occurrence  of  these  toxins  in 
that  region. 

Dr.  Watson  [Army  Surgeon 
General's  office]  is  prepared  to  discuss 
the  detailed  results  of  these  latest  tests, 
and  their  significance.  Again,  however, 
the  basic  conclusion  is  a  straightforward 
one:  We  have  confirmed  the  use  of  toxin 
weapons  in  Laos  as  well  as  Kampuchea. 

Ever  since  the  U.S.  Government 
began  to  voice  its  concerns  over  reports 
of  chemical  weapons  use,  critics  have 
demanded  that  we  produce  the  smoking 
gun.  The  testimony  of  victims,  of 
witnesses,  or  refugee  military  officers 


who  had  engaged  in  chemical  warfare 
activities,  and  the  technical  intelligence 
was  not  enough.  Those  who  did  not 
believe  said  they  would  not  believe — un- 
less we  produced  a  smoking  gun, 
physical  proof. 

We  now  have  the  smoking  gun.  We 
now  have  four  separate  pieces  of 
physical  evidence.  We  may  soon  have 
more  as,  I  regret  to  say,  chemical  at- 
tacks have  been  reported  in  Laos  and 
Kampuchea  within  the  last  month.  We 
are  taking  every  step  to  make  this  evi- 
dence widely  available  in  order  that 
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others  can  form  their  own  conclusions. 
There  will  always  be  those  who  will  not 
believe.  We  are  persuaded,  however, 
that  any  person,  any  government,  any 
journalist  who  approaches  this  issue 
with  an  open  mind,  who  travels  to  the 
borders  of  conflict  and  seeks  out  victims 
and  those  who  have  treated  them,  that 
anyone  who  conducts  his  own  inquiry, 
will  come  to  the  same  conclusions  we 
have. 

Having  answered  one  question  which 
bedeviled  us  for  5  years,  we  have 
opened  up  a  new  set  of  unanswered 
questions.  Toxins  are  one  type  of 
chemical  weapons  in  use  in  Southeast 
Asia.  But  there  are  other  chemical  war- 
fare agents  in  use  there  and  in  Afghani- 
stan, which  we  have  yet  to  identify.  The 
trichothecene  mycotoxins  we  have 
discovered  are  a  highly  lethal  mixture. 
But  we  are  not  certain  that  this  is  the 
only  type  of  toxins  in  use,  and  we  are 
not  certain  precisely  why  this  combina- 
tion has  been  chosen  or  what  other  com- 
binations we  may  yet  discover. 

We  are  also  addressing  ourselves  to 
the  question  of  why  toxins  have  been 
developed  and  used  as  a  weapon,  when 
other  lethal  chemical  warfare  agents  are 
available,  off  the  shelf,  so  to  speak. 

There  seem  a  variety  of  factors  that 
make  toxin  weapons  particularly  effec- 
tive against  the  rural,  defenseless 
peoples  of  nations  like  Laos  and  Kam- 
puchea. The  violence  of  the  death— with 
victims  experiencing  severe  vomiting, 
diarrhea,  extreme  irritation  of  the  eyes 
and  skin  and  respiratory  system,  and 
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often  dying  rapidly;  the  ease  in  which 
the  powder  can  be  carefully  applied  to  a 
limited  area;  and  the  survival  rate  of 
those  on  the  periphery,  who  can  report 
what  they  have  seen,  all  contribute  to 
making  this  type  of  weapon  suitable  for 
driving  people  from  their  homes  and 
villages  and  insuring  that  they  stay 
away.  The  limited  protection  needed  by 
those  who  must  handle  this  material — 
gloves  and  a  simple  face  mask,  as  op- 
posed to  a  complete  protective  suit,  and 
the  simple  method  of  delivery,  such  as 
crop-dusting  aircraft — contributes  to  its 
attractiveness  as  an  effective  weapon  of 
terror.  Finally,  the  difficulty  in  detecting 
and  identifying  the  toxins  contributes  to 
its  attractiveness.  It  has,  after  all,  taken 
the  U.S.  Government,  with  all  the  tech- 
nical resources  at  its  disposal,  5  years 
and  many  thousands  of  man-hours  to 
discover  the  true  nature  of  "yellow  rain." 

Issue  of  Responsibility 

I  have  so  far  addressed  the  question  of 
chemical  weapons  use  but  not  the  issue 
of  who  is  responsible  for  their  use.  The 
Soviet  Union  is,  of  course,  directly  in- 
volved in  the  fighting  in  Afghanistan 
and  thus  in  the  use  of  chemical  weapons 
in  that  country.  In  Laos  and  Kam- 
puchea, on  the  other  hand,  these 
weapons  would  seem  to  be  employed  by 
indigenous  forces — the  Vietnamese, 
Laotians,  and  Kampucheans. 
Nonetheless,  the  links  to  the  Soviet 
Union  are  strong. 

•  The  Soviets  are  providing  exten- 
sive military  assistance  and  advice  in 
Laos,  Kampuchea,  and  to  the  Viet- 
namese forces  fighting  there.  The 
Soviets  certainly  know  what  is  happen- 
ing and  are  in  a  position  to  stop  it  if 
they  chose. 

•  The  Soviets  are  advising  and  con- 
trolling chemical  warfare  activity  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Soviet  chemical  experts 
have  inspected  a  number  of  chemical 
weapons  storage  facilities  there.  Both 
lethal  and  nonlethal  chemicals  are  be- 
lieved to  be  stored  at  these  sites  and  are 
transported  between  storage  facilities 
and  ordnance  camps  or  field  use  areas 
as  needed. 

•  There  exists,  in  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  no  facilities  in  Southeast  Asia 
capable  of  producing  the  mold  and  ex- 
tracting the  mycotoxins  in  the  quantities 
in  which  they  are  being  used. 

•  Such  facilities  do  exist  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  including  microbiological 
plants  under  military  control  and  with 
heavy  military  guard. 

•  The  Soviets  have  resisted  every 


effort  to  mount  an  impartial  investiga- 
tion of  chemical  weapons  use  in  South- 
east Asia  and  Afghanistan. 

For  over  2  years  we  have  sought, 
and  failed  to  receive,  from  the  Soviet 
Union  an  explanation  of  the  anthrax  out- 
break at  Sverdlovsk.  We  have  also 
raised  with  the  Soviet  Union  our  con- 
cerns regarding  chemical  weapons  use  in 
Afghanistan  and  Southeast  Asia.  More 
recently,  we  have  raised  these  issues 
again  in  the  context  of  new  information 
on  the  use  of  toxins.  We  have  still  not 
received  a  substantive  response. 

The  use  of  toxins  as  warfare  agents 
in  Southeast  Asia  has  grave  implications 
for  present  and  future  arms  control  ar- 
rangements. As  biologically  produced 
chemical  substances,  toxins  fall  within 
the  prohibitions  of  both  the  1925  Geneva 
protocol,  forbidding  the  use  of  chemical 
weapons  in  warfare,  and  the  1972  Bio- 
logical Weapons  Convention,  which  for- 
bids the  production,  stockpiling,  or 
transfer  of  toxin  weapons.  These  agree- 
ments, signed  by  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Vietnam,  and  the  customary  inter- 
national law,  which  has  developed  out  of 
the  former,  are  being  flagrantly 
violated. 

A  common  feature  of  the  Geneva 
protocol  and  the  Biological  Weapons 
Convention  is  that  neither  contains  any 
provisions  for  verification  and  neither 
contains  adequate  mechanisms  for 
resolving  issues  of  compliance.  It  is  too 
early  to  determine  the  full  consequences 
of  the  use  of  chemical  and  toxin  warfare 
agents  for  future  arms  control  arrange- 
ments. There  should  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  U.S.  Government  will  in- 
sist that  any  future  arms  control  agree- 
ments contain  whatever  provisions  are 
needed  to  permit  verification  and  to  in- 
sure that  questions  of  compliance  are 
dealt  with  seriously.  The  day  the  United 
States  signs  unverifiable  arms  control 
agreements  is  over.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
day  when  others  urge  us  to  do  so  in  the 
cause  of  relaxed  tensions  or  increased 
international  goodwill  is  over  as  well. 
For  nothing  increases  tension  or  poisons 
goodwill  more  than  the  lack  of  com- 
pliance with  agreements  concluded. 

U.S.  Steps 

Let  me  next  turn  to  the  steps  we  have 
taken  as  a  result  of  the  new  information 
on  toxin  use.  As  I  have  noted  we  have 
raised  this  issue  again  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  no  effect.  We  have  raised  the 
issue  with  Vietnam  and  Laos,  also  with- 
out effect.  We  have  made  our  evidence 
available  to  the  United  Nations  and  to 
all  its  member  countries.  We  have  sent 


our  experts  to  a  number  of  European 
capitals  and  to  New  York,  where  they 
met  with  the  U.N.  experts.  We  have  in- 
dicated our  hope  that  the  U.N.  experts 
continue  their  inquiry  and  travel  at  leasl 
to  all  of  those  countries  neighboring  the 
scenes  of  conflict — they  have  just  visitec 
Thailand,  and  Pakistan  has  offered  an 
invitation  as  well — to  interview  refugees 
and  other  sources.  We  have  also  en- 
couraged other  nations  and  other 
private  organizations,  including  journal- 
ists, to  mount  their  own  inquiries  into 
what  is  going  on  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
Afghanistan. 

Our  objective  is  to  stop  these  at- 
tacks. We  will  keep  this  issue  before  the 
world  community  and  on  the  interna- 
tional agenda  as  long  as  we  need  to  do 
so.  For  the  present,  we  believe  priority 
should  be  given  to  the  U.N.  inquiry.  A 
vote  in  the  General  Assembly  on 
whether  to  extend  the  mandate  for  that 
investigation  will  be  taken  in  the  next  6 
weeks.  It  is  very  important  that  this  be 
done. 

We  are  also  reviewing  other  means 
to  focus  world  opinion  on  this  issue.  If 
we  are  to  succeed,  we  must  make  sure 
this  is  not  simply  perceived  as  a 
U.S. -Soviet  contest  from  which  others 
can  disengage.  This  means  we  must  in- 
sure our  evidence  is  made  as  widely 
available  as  possible,  while  avoiding  any 
appearance  of  engaging  in  a  propagand; 
campaign.  For  if  our  efforts  are  to  have 
any  utility,  others  must  take  this  infor- 
mation as  seriously  as  we. 

There  is  reason  they  should.  For 
over  50  years,  as  I  have  said,  chemical 
weapons  have  been  successfully  banned 
from  the  battlefields  of  the  industrialize 
world.  This  success  is  due,  I  expect,  as 
much  to  the  deterrent  effect  of  possible 
retaliation  as  to  respect  for  the  sanctity 
of  international  law.  What  is  going  on 
today  in  Afghanistan  and  Southeast 
Asia  is  not  an  East-West  issue.  It  is  an 
issue  of  universal  import  with  particulai 
consequences  for  those  countries  least 
prepared  to  defend  against  the  use  of 
chemical  and  biological  agents.  It  is  our 
task  to  put  our  information  at  the 
disposal  of  the  world  community.  It  is 
the  response  of  the  world  community— 
not  just  that  of  the  U.S.  Government,  it 
friends,  and  allies — which  will,  in  the 
end,  determine  whether  these  attacks 
continue  and  proliferate  or  are  halted 
forever. 


*The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Offio 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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The  Impact  of 
International  Terrorism 


ty  Frank  H.  Perez 

Address  before  the  "Conference  on 
Violence  and  Extremism:  A  Leadership 
lesponse"  in  Baltimore  on  October  29, 
981.  Mr.  Perez  is  Acting  Director  of  the 
Office  for  Combatting  Terrorism. 

rhe  decade  of  the  1970s  has  been 
[escribed  as  the  terror  decade.  Since  we 
>egan  keeping  statistics  in  1968,  there 
vere  6,700  international  terrorist  in- 
idents  through  1980  in  which  3,700 
>eople  were  killed  and  about  7,500 
mounded.  This  violence  continues  to 
iscalate  annually,  and  this  trend  exhibits 
io  signs  of  abating.  During  1980  there 
vere  760  international  terrorist  in- 
idents,  which  resulted  in  more  casu- 
tlties  than  in  any  year  since  we  began 
:eeping  statistics.  Last  year  642  people 
vere  killed  in  international  terrorist  at- 
acks;  1,078  were  wounded.  The  statis- 
ts last  year  reflect  the  trend  over  the 
>ast  few  years  toward  increasing  death 
ind  injury  from  terrorist  attacks. 
American  citizens  and  U.S.  interests  re- 
nain  a  primary  target — of  the  760  acts, 
!78,  or  38%,  were  directed  against 
Americans  or  American  property. 

Terrorism  is  an  ever-growing  men- 
ice  to  the  civilized  community  of  na- 
ions.  It  is  an  assault  on  civilization  itself 
,nd  threatens  our  vital  national  interests 
.s  well  of  those  of  our  closest  allies  and 
riends.  The  terrorist  believes  that  by 
nurdering,  bombing,  and  kidnapping,  he 
an  damage  or  destroy  established  in- 
titutions  and  bring  about  the  radical 
hanges  he  seeks.  Terrorism  is  abnormal 
lecause  it  frequently  chooses  as  its 
argets  and  its  weapons  innocent  non- 
ombatants — passengers  on  airplanes; 
hildren  in  a  schoool  or  on  a  bus;  wor- 
hippers  in  a  church,  synagogue,  or 
nosque;  businessmen  kidnapped  for  ran- 
om;  and  so  often  the  indiscriminate  kill- 
ig  and  injury  of  people  who  happen  to 
>e  at  the  scene  of  a  terrorist  incident, 
'he  victims  are  cynically  used  as  tools  to 
ain  resources  to  support  the  terrorists' 
lfrastructure,  to  create  fear  and  ap- 
rehension  in  the  population,  to  black- 
lail  governments,  and  to  promote  the 
Brrorists'  cause  by  the  publicity  which 
lways  accompanies  spectacular  terrorist 
cts. 

Terrorism  is  a  threat  to  the  social 


and  political  fabric  of  Western  demo- 
cratic societies,  as  well  as  a  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  human  rights  of  the  individ- 
ual. By  attempting  to  destablize  or 
destroy  established  institutions,  the  ter- 
rorist is  seeking  to  bring  down  the  very 
structures  within  society  which  foster 
and  nurture  human  rights.  A  contemp- 
orary example  is  Spain  where  the  ac- 
tions of  Basque  terrorists  threaten  to 
bring  down  the  still  fragile  democracy 
won  by  the  Spanish  people  after  so 
many  years  of  dictatorship.  The  replace- 
ment of  the  civilian  constitutional 
government  by  a  military  regime  in 
Turkey  last  year  was  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  inability  of  the  civilian 
government  to  cope  with  the  serious  ter- 
rorism problems  confronting  Turkey. 

Attacks  on  diplomats  and  diplomatic 
facilities  have  been  increasing  steadily 
over  the  past  decade,  and  this  trend  has 
adversely  affected  the  conduct  of 
diplomacy.  Since  1968  there  have  been 
more  than  3,000  attacks  on  diplomats 
worldwide,  with  more  than  300  diplo- 
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mats  killed  and  more  than  800  wounded; 
20  ambassadors  from  12  countries  have 
been  assassinated,  including  5  American 
ambassadors.  Whereas  there  were  200 
attacks  worldwide  against  diplomats  in 
1970,  in  1980  there  were  twice  as  many. 
Last  year  alone  witnessed  over  100  at- 
tacks against  U.S.  diplomats  and 
facilities.  There  were  some  70  forcible 
incursions  into  diplomatic  facilities 
around  the  world  between  1970  and 
1980.  Interestingly  enough,  more  than 
half  of  them  occurred  since  1979  when 
our  embassy  in  Tehran  was  seized,  sug- 
gesting that  successful  terrorist  act 


created  a  model  for  other  terrorists  to 
emulate. 

A  recent  phenomenon  has  been  the 
resurgence  of  right-wing  terrorism  after 
a  period  of  relative  inactivity.  Right- 
wing  terrorism  is  usually  perpetrated 
anonymously  by  groups  with  few  or  no 
articulated  goals.  These  groups  tend  to 
be  motivated  by  a  desire  to  terrorize  or 
destroy  specific  targets.  Ring-wing  ter- 
rorists were  responsible  for  last  year's 
bombings  at  the  Oktoberfest  in  Munich 
and  at  the  Bologna  train  station,  both  of 
which  caused  mass  casuaiities  and  at- 
tracted much  international  attention. 

There  has  also  been  an  increase  in 
terrorism  directed  against  religious 
figures  and  facilities.  The  attack  on 
Pope  John  Paul  II;  bombings  at 
churches  and  mosques  in  the  Philippines 
and  in  Egypt;  attacks  on  synagogues  in 
Paris,  Vienna,  and  most  recently  Ant- 
werp; and  the  assassination  attempt  on 
the  Greek  Catholic  patriarch  in  Lebanon 
in  February  are  all  examples  of  this 
trend. 

Terrorism  is  a  global  phenomenon, 
although  interestingly  enough  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  problem  in  the  Soviet 
Union  or  in  the  countries  of  East  Euro- 
pean allies.  Western  Europe,  on  the 
other  hand,  remains  a  battleground  for 
international  and  domestic  terrorists. 
Recently  we  have  witnessed  the  re- 
emergence  of  terrorist  activity  directed 
against  U.S.  officials  in  Western  Europe 
with  the  bombing  at  Ramstein  Air  Base, 
the  assassination  attempt  on  the  U.S. 
Army  European  Commander  in  Heidel- 
berg, and  the  attack  on  the  residence  of 
our  consul  general  in  Frankfurt.  The 
level  of  violence  has  escalated  to  un- 
precedented levels  in  Central  America 
and  has  resulted  in  the  death  and  injury 
of  a  number  of  American  citizens  this 
year.  Terrorism  in  the  Middle  East  also 
continues  at  exceedingly  high  levels, 
especially  in  Lebanon,  where  a  recent 
series  of  car  bombs  resulted  in  the 
deaths  of  many  innocent  people.  Arme- 
nian terrorists  have  increased  their  at- 
tacks on  Turkish  diplomats,  as  evidenced 
by  the  recent  takeover  of  the  Turkish 
consulate  in  Paris.  To  date,  some  20 
Turkish  diplomats  and  members  of  their 
families  have  been  killed  by  Armenian 
terrorists.  The  savage  attack  on  Presi- 
dent Sadat  by  Muslim  extremists  sad- 
dened the  civilized  world.  These  are  but 
a  few  examples  of  recent  terrorist  acts 
which  unfortunately  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue. 

The  United  States  is  not  immune 
from  terrorism,  although  the  level  of 
terrorist  violence  is  relatively  low  in 
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comparison  to  the  threat  faced  abroad. 
The  major  domestic  terrorist  group  is 
the  FALN— the  Puerto  Rican  National 
Liberation  Group— which  has  been  ac- 
tive in  bombings  and  assassinations.  The 
principal  cause  of  current  U.S.  domestic 
terrorism,  however,  stems  from  terrorist 
attacks  against  foreign  government 
establishments  by  dissident  elements. 
For  example,  anti- Yugoslav  Croatian 
separatists  have  engaged  in  terrorism  in 
this  country,  and  earlier  this  year  eight 
members  of  the  Croatian  National 
Resistance  were  arrested  on  charges  of 
arson,  murder,  and  extortion.  Some  21 
Croatians  and  a  lesser  number  of  Serbs 
are  now  incarcerated  in  U.S.  jails 
because  of  their  terrorist  activities. 
Armenian  terrorists  were  responsible 
for  the  recent  bombing  of  the  Turkish 
mission  to  the  United  Nations.  Anti- 
Castro  Cuban  exiles  have  carried  out 
terrorist  attacks  in  the  United  States, 
including  the  murder  of  a  Cuban  U.N. 
diplomat  in  New  York  last  year  as  well 
as  the  bombings  of  the  Soviet  and 
Cuban  missions  to  the  United  Nations. 

U.S.  Strategy 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  adopted 
a  firm  policy  to  combat  international  ter- 
rorism. We  will  resist  terrorist  blackmail 
and  pursue  terrorists  with  the  full  force 
of  the  law.  We  will  not  pay  ransom,  nor 
release  prisoners,  and  we  will  not 
bargain  for  the  release  of  hostages.  To 
make  concessions  to  terrorist  blackmail 
only  jeopardizes  the  lives  and  freedom  of 
additional  innocent  people.  We  en- 
courage other  governments  to  take  a 


We  will  not  pay  ransom, 
nor  release  prisoners, 
and  we  will  not  bargain 
for  the  release  of  hos- 
tages. .  .  .  We  encourage 
other  governments  to 
take  a  similarly  strong 
stance  on  terrorism. 


similarly  strong  stance  on  terrorism. 
When  American  citizens  are  taken 
hostage,  we  look  to  the  host  government 
to  exercise  its  responsibility  under  inter- 
national law  to  protect  them,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  urge  the  government  not 


to  give  in  to  terrorist  blackmail.  This 
Administration  has  made  it  clear  that 
the  United  States  will  use  all  political, 
economic,  diplomatic,  and  military 
resources  at  our  disposal  to  respond  to 
state-supported  acts  of  terrorism 
directed  against  us  such  as  we  recently 
experienced  in  Iran.  Our  recent  closing 
of  the  Libyan  People's  Bureau  in 
Washington  was  a  warning  to  Libya 
that  we  will  not  tolerate  their  terrorist 
acts. 

The  U.S.  Government's  strategy  for 
combatting  international  terrorism  in- 
volves three  basic  elements: 

•  Measures  to  prevent  terrorist  at- 
tacks; 

•  Measures  for  effectively  reacting 
to  terrorist  incidents;  and 

•  Seeking  an  international  consen- 
sus against  terrorism. 

In  seeking  to  prevent  acts  of  ter- 
rorism, we  have  placed  great  emphasis 
on  improving  our  intelligence  on  ter- 
rorist groups.  If  we  have  warning  of  an 
impending  terrorist  attack,  we  can  take 
the  necessary  preventive  measures  to 
thwart  it.  We  are,  in  fact,  regularly 
receiving  reports  of  possible  terrorist 
acts  which  have  allowed  us  to  take  ap- 
propriate countermeasures. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  also  giving 
great  emphasis  to  enhancing  the  securi- 
ty of  our  personnel  and  facilities  abroad. 
We  have  undertaken  a  security  enhance- 
ment program  for  our  overseas  posts 
which  is  designed  to  reduce  their 
vulnerability.  In  the  decade  of  the  1970s 
we  stressed  protection  against  small  ter- 
rorist attacks.  However,  as  a  result  of 
our  experiences  in  Tehran,  Islamabad, 
and  Tripoli  in  1979,  we  are  now  also 
stressing  defense  against  mob  attacks. 
We  are  constructing  safe  havens  in  our 
embassies  and  consulates,  improving 
building  access  controls,  installing 
nonlethal  denial  systems,  and  concen- 
trating on  other  life-saving  measures. 
We  have  already  conducted  major 
surveys  at  our  most  threatened  posts, 
and  major  construction  projects  are  now 
getting  underway.  Our  plan  over  the 
next  few  years  is  to  significantly 
upgrade  security  at  about  125  of  our 
most  threatened  posts. 

We  have  also  instituted  a  2-day 
seminar  called  "Coping  With  Violence 
Abroad."  All  officials  serving  abroad  are 
required  to  attend  this  course,  and  the 
adult  dependents  over  14  years  of  age 
are  also  invited  to  attend.  This  course 
advises  our  people  on  how  to  reduce 
their  vulnerability  to  terrorist  attacks, 
how  to  protect  their  residences,  and  also 
what  to  expect  if  they  are  taken 
hostage. 


Despite  our  efforts  to  avoid  acts  of 
terrorism,  we  are  still  likely  to  be  faced 
with  terrorist  violence.  It  is,  therefore, 
important  to  have  a  capability  to  re- 
spond quickly  and  effectively.  All  of  the 
Federal  Government  agencies  which 
may  have  to  react  to  acts  of  terrorism 
have  developed  response  capabilities.  Al 
of  them  have  command  centers,  and 
these  are  linked  together  to  manage  an; 
particular  crisis.  These  agencies  also 
conduct  various  contingency  exercises  tj 
test  our  response  capabilities  against  a 
variety  of  different  scenarios. 

Another  important  aspect  of  our 
response  capability  is  the  ability  to  re- 
spond with  force  should  that  be  neces- 
sary. In  the  United  States,  most  major 
cities  have  SWAT  [special  weapons  and 
tactics]  teams,  and  each  district  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigations  has  its 
own  SWAT  team.  The  rescue  missions 
which  were  conducted  at  Entebbe, 
Mogadishu,  and  the  Iranian  Embassy  in 
London  last  year,  as  well  as  a  number  c 
aircraft  incidents,  emphasize  the  need 
for  an  effective  assault  capability  shoulc 
force  prove  necessary.  The  United 
States  has  dedicated  military  forces 
which  could  be  used  should  the  need 
arise.  Late  last  year  the  Department  of 
Defense  announced  the  creation  of  the 
Joint  Counter-Terrorist  Task  Force. 
Although  we  consider  the  use  of  force  i 
resolving  a  terrorist  incident  a  measure 
of  last  resort,  it  is  important  to  have 
these  capabilities  should  they  be  needed 

The  Need  for  International 
Cooperation 

No  nation  can  cope  with  international 
terrorism  by  itself.  International  coop- 
eration is  essential  if  we  are  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  threat.  The  interna- 
tional community,  through  internationa 
organizations  such  as  the  United  Na- 
tions, must  act  together  to  express  its 
complete  and  unified  condemnation  of 
terrorism,  especially  those  acts  which 
are  sponsored  by  governments  them- 
selves. We  are  working  with  other  na- 
tions to  establish  a  consensus  under  in- 
ternational law  that  acts  of  terrorism 
are  equally  abhorrent  to  all  nations  of 
the  world  and  that  those  persons  who 
commit  such  acts  must  be  brought  to 
justice.  The  United  States  has  support* 
existing  U.N.  conventions  outlawing  te: 
rorist  acts:  the  Hague  convention 
against  hijacking,  the  Montreal  conven- 
tion against  aircraft  sabotage,  the  New 
York  Convention  for  the  Prevention  an 
Punishment  of  Crimes  Against  Interna 
tionally  Protected  Persons,  the  Conven 
tion  on  the  Physical  Protection  of 
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fuclear  Materials,  and  the  Convention 
.gainst  the  Taking  of  Hostages.  We 
ave  encouraged  all  nations  to  become 
arties  to  these  conventions,  which 
stablish  an  international  scheme  whose 
bjective  is  to  bring  terrorists  to  justice. 
le  are  exploring  ways  of  strengthening 
lese  conventions  to  include  consultative 
id  enforcement  mechanisms.  The 
nited  States  also  favors  the  drafting  of 
iditional  U.N.  conventions  to  cover 
lose  terrorist  acts,  such  as  assassina- 
ons,  which  are  not  included  in  existing 
inventions. 

The  United  States  also  has  been 
orking  closely  with  its  economic  sum- 
it  partners— Canada,  the  United 
ingdom,  West  Germany,  Italy,  France, 
id  Japan — on  measures  to  deal  with  in- 
rnational  terrorism.  At  the  most  re- 
snt  summit  in  Ottawa  last  July,  a  state- 
ent  on  terrorism  was  issued  calling  for 
lhanced  cooperation  on  terrorism.  It 
so  proposed  the  suspension  of  all 
ghts  to  and  from  Afghanistan  in  im- 
ementation  of  the  Bonn  declaration  on 
jacking,  unless  Afghanistan  meets  its 
ternational  obligations  to  bring  to 
stice  the  hijackers  of  a  Pakistani 
rliner  hijacked  last  March.  The  Bonn 
;claration  was  adopted  by  the  summit 
>wers  in  1978. 

Government-condoned  and  -spon- 
red  acts  of  terrorism  are  a  particularly 
jegious  form  of  terrorism.  Countries 
ch  as  the  Soviet  Union,  Cuba,  and 
bya— which  directly  or  indirectly  spon- 
r,  train,  finance,  or  arm  ter- 
rists— must  be  made  to  understand 
at  their  bahavior  is  unacceptable  in  a 
)rld  seeking  peace,  prosperity,  and 
ability. 


inclusion 

conclusion,  let  me  emphasize  that  the 
oblem  of  dealing  with  international 
rrorism  is  complex  and  difficult.  There 
no  single  answer  or  solution  to  be 
and.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
lited  States  must  work  with  other 
e-minded  nations  to  reduce  the  cycle 

terrorist  violence,  death,  and  destruc- 
>n  that  now  plagues  so  many  parts  of 
e  world.  If  the  civilized  world  fails  to 
al  effectively  with  this  vexing  prob- 
n,  the  terrorists  will  only  be  encour- 
ed  to  continue  their  violent  criminal 
ts  in  the  hope  of  bringing  about  the 
iical  political  changes  which  they 
ik.  Above  all  we  would  not  want  to 
?  the  terrorism  which  is  plaguing  the 
ddle  East,  Western  Europe,  and 
.tin  America  spill  over  to  our 
ores.  ■ 


Afghan  Situation  and 
Implications  for  Peace 


Following  are  a  statement  by  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  Jeane 
J.  Kirkpatrick  made  in  the  General 
Assembly  November  18,  1981,  the  text  of 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  on  November  18,  and  a  Depart- 
ment statement  of  November  19. 


AMBASSADOR  KIRKPATRICK, 
NOV.  18,  19811 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
launched  on  Christmas  Eve  nearly  2 
years  ago,  was  a  momentous  event  that 
altered  the  climate  and,  indeed,  the 
course  of  world  politics.  The  invasion 
was  a  grave  violation  of  the  U.N. 
Charter,  which  enjoins  all  members  to 
"...  refrain  in  their  international  rela- 
tions from  the  threat  or  use  of  force 
against  the  territorial  integrity  or  politi- 
cal independence  of  any  state.  ..."  As 
such,  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
shook  the  very  foundations  of  world 
order. 

The  far-reaching  consequences  of 
this  event  should  by  now  be  apparent  to 
all  of  us.  It  had  a  shattering  effect  upon 
the  prospects  for  the  continued  stability 
of  South  Asia  and  the  Persian  Gulf, 
deepening  anxieties  throughout  this  vital 
region  and  raising  the  specter  of  a  wider 
conflict.  It  also  severely  aggravated  ten- 
sions between  East  and  West.  More 
than  any  single  event  in  recent  years, 
the  Soviet  invasion  impelled  a  wide- 
spread reassessment  of  the  world  situa- 
tion based  upon  a  new  and  more  sober 
appreciation  of  the  danger  that  the 
policies  of  the  Soviet  Union  now  pose  to 
global  stability  and  world  peace.  The  in- 
vasion thus  marked  a  watershed  in  the 
postwar  era,  bringing  to  a  definitive  con- 
clusion a  period  of  optimism  concerning 
the  evolution  of  Soviet  policy  and  inten- 
tions. 

Nowhere,  of  course,  have  the  conse- 
quences been  more  immediately  or 
harshly  felt  than  in  Afghanistan  itself. 
No  sector  of  Afghan  society  has  been 
spared  the  consequences  of  the  Soviet 
occupation  and  the  ruthless  effort  to  im- 
pose upon  the  Afghan  people  a  Com- 
munist totalitarian  system — an  effort 
that  began  in  1978  with  the  initial  Com- 
munist coup  overthrowing  the  Daoud 
government.  Almost  3  million  people — 
about  one-fifth  of  the  entire  Afghan 
population — have  been  forced  to  flee 


their  country  and  now  constitute  the 
largest  single  refugee  group  in  the 
world.  Tens  of  thousands  of  people  have 
been  killed.  Afghanistan's  educated  class 
has  been  decimated.  Whole  villages  have 
been  destroyed,  their  inhabitants  killed 
or  forced  to  flee.  Mosques  have  been 
desecrated  and  religious  leaders  jailed  or 
murdered.  Schools  have  been  turned  in- 
to centers  of  political  indoctrination.  The 
country's  economic  and  social  infrastruc- 
ture of  roads,  power  and  communication 
networks,  hospitals,  and  educational  in- 
stitutions have  been  badly  damaged  and 
in  many  instances  completely  destroyed. 

It  is  rarely  noted  that  Afghanistan 
made  significant  economic  and  social 
progress  during  the  decade  of 
democratic  freedoms  and  representative 
government  brought  about  the  1964  con- 
stitution. All  this— and  more— has  now 
been  undone. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  in 
the  past  to  conquer  Afghanistan.  But 
nothing  in  the  country's  long  history — 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  devas- 
tating attacks  more  than  750  years  ago 
by  Genghis  Khan— resembles  the 
destruction  wreaked  in  Afghanistan 
since  1978. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  Kabul 
regime  have  tried  to  conceal  this 
destruction  by  sealing  the  country  off 
from  journalists  and  other  foreign 
observers  and  from  humanitarian 
organizations,  such  as  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross.  Never- 
theless, the  truth  about  the  situation 
there  and  about  the  terrible  human 
suffering  is  becoming  known  to  the 
world. 

How  far  the  Soviets  are  willing  to 
go  in  their  war  against  Afghanistan  is 
indicated  by  the  kind  of  weapons  they 
have  used  there,  including  little  booby- 
trap  mines  which  the  Soviets  scatter  by 
the  thousands  along  the  paths  used  by 
the  refugees  and  other  civilians.  These 
mines  are  frequently  disguised  as  or- 
dinary household  items  or  toys.  Chil- 
dren, naturally  the  least  wary,  are  the 
ones  most  likely  to  pick  them  up.  If  they 
do,  they  risk  being  killed  or  having  their 
limbs  blown  off. 

On  April  10  of  this  year,  the  Soviet 
Union  signed  an  international  conven- 
tion prohibiting  the  use  of  such 
weapons.  At  the  time,  its  permanent 
representative  to  the  United  Nations 
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called  the  convention  "an  illustrative  ex- 
ample of  the  possibility  of  reaching 
agreements  on  measures  aimed  at  curb- 
ing the  arms  race."  The  real  "illustrative 
example,"  however,  is  contained  in  the 
Soviets'  continued  use  in  Afghanistan  of 
the  kind  of  antipersonnel  weapons  pro- 
hibited by  the  treaty.  It  is  an  example 
that  illustrates  both  the  character  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  involvement  in  Afghani- 
stan and  its  attitude — in  this  instance, 
at  least — toward  a  treaty  obligation. 

In  this  connection,  there  are  many 
reports  from  refugees  and  other  victims 
of  the  Soviet  invasion  that  lethal  and  in- 
capacitating chemical  weapons  are  being 
used  in  Afghanistan,  in  violation  of  both 
the  Geneva  protocol  of  1925  and  the  Bio- 
logical Weapons  Convention  of  1972. 

It  is  not  possible  to  justify  the  Soviet 
actions  in  Afghanistan  according  to  any 
meaningful  interpretation  of  interna- 
tional law.  The  sole  exception  to  the  pro- 
scription against  the  use  of  force  in  in- 
ternational relations  is  provided  for  in 
Article  51  of  the  charter,  which  affirms 
"...  the  inherent  right  of  individual  or 
collective  self-defense  if  an  armed  attack 
occurs  against  a  Member  of  the  United 
Nations.  .  .  ."  But  not  even  the  Soviet 
Union  itself  has  suggested  that  it  has 
been  the  victim  of  an  armed  attack. 

Moreover,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how 
Afghanistan  might  conceivably  have 
posed  a  threat  to  the  Soviet  Union.  For 
decades  the  Soviet  Union  had  pro- 
claimed to  the  whole  world,  repeatedly, 
that  its  relations  with  Afghanistan  were 
a  model  of  peaceful  coexistence,  a  prime 
example  of  neighborly  relations  between 
a  small  country  and  a  big  country,  each 
with  different  systems  of  government 
and  social  structures  but  living  together 
in  peace  without  interference.  Since 
1921  the  two  countries  had  signed 
numerous  treaties,  affirming  and 
reaffirming  Moscow's  respect  for 
Afghanistan's  independence  and  terri- 
torial integrity  and  promising  noninter- 
ference in  Afghan  affairs.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten,  furthermore,  that  Afghani- 
stan was  a  member  of  the  nonaligned 
movement  and  was  not  involved  in  any 
relationships  that  Moscow  might  look 
upon  with  concern. 

How,  then,  could  it  have  posed  a 
threat?  The  argument  is  advanced  that 
the  Soviet  Union  felt  threatened  by  the 
turmoil  inside  Afghanistan.  But  aside 
from  student  riots  fomented  by  Babrak 
Karmal  and  his  followers  in  1965  and  a 
brief  period  of  unrest  following  the 
bloodless  Daoud  coup  in  1973,  there  was 
no  turmoil  at  all  in  Afghanistan  before 
April  27,  1978— before,  that  is  to  say, 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
NOV.  19,  198P 

Yesterday  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
passed  by  a  vote  of  116  to  23  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  from 
Afghanistan.  It  also  called  for  restora- 
tion of  independence  and  self- 
determination  to  that  beleaguered  coun- 
try and  the  right  of  the  Afghan  refugees 
to  return. 

The  resolution  passed  by  an  even 
larger  margin  or  majority  than  two 
similar  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  1980  opposing 
Soviet  aggression  in  Afghanistan. 

This  new  action  by  the  United  Na- 
tions is  a  strong  reaffirmation  that  the 
great  majority  of  nations  are  unalterably 
opposed  to  this  invasion  and  occupation 
of  Afghanistan  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
demand  a  settlement  based  on 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  and  respect 
for  international  law. 


the  Communists  violently  seized  power 
in  Kabul  and,  with  the  help  of  growing 
numbers  of  Soviet  "advisers,"  began  for- 
cibly to  impose  upon  the  people  of 
Afghanistan  a  foreign  ideology  and  a 
totalitarian  system. 

It  is  also  suggested  by  apologists  for 
the  invasion  that  the  Soviet  Union 
feared  that  a  tide  of  Islamic  funda- 
mentalism might  sweep  from  Afghani- 
stan into  its  central  Asian  provinces. 
But  even  if  this  were  true,  it  would 
hardly  justify  the  Soviet  invasion.  In 
fact,  the  Afghans  are  a  devout  people, 
but  they  have  not  tried  to  impose  their 
beliefs  on  others,  and  historically  they 
have  allowed  minority  faiths  to  live 
peacefully  within  their  midst.  This  at- 
titude of  tolerance  is  characteristic  of 
the  Afghans  except  when  their  faith 
itself  is  attacked,  as  it  now  is  by  com- 
munism. They  are  not  tolerant,  nor 
should  they  be,  of  an  attack  upon  their 
freedom,  independence,  and  identity,  of 
which  their  religion  is  an  important  part. 
But  there  should  be  no  doubt  whatso- 
ever that  the  threat  in  this  instance  is 
to — not  from — the  people  of  Afghani- 
stan. 

The  Soviet  Union  also  claims,  of 
course,  that  its  forces  were  invited  in  by 
the  Kabul  regime,  which  invoked  its 
right  to  self-defense  under  Article  51. 
But  so  far,  neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor 


the  Kabul  regime  has  produced  a  shred 
of  evidence  to  prove  that  such  an  invita 
tion  was  ever  issued.  It  is  hard  to  imag- 
ine what  kind  of  evidence  they  could 
produce  since,  as  we  know,  the  invasion 
preceded  the  installation  of  Babrak  Kar 
mal,  who  wasn't  even  in  Afghanistan  at 
the  time  his  predecessor  was  over- 
thrown and  killed  by  invading  Soviet 
troops.  Of  late,  Babrak  Karmal  has 
taken  the  line  that  the  invitation  was 
issued  by  the  Afghan  Communist  Party 
This,  of  course,  is  actually  an  admission 
that  the  invitation  was  not  issued  by  an 
government. 

The  Kabul  regime,  moreover,  has  n 
legitimacy  whatsoever  in  the  eyes  of  thi 
Afghan  people.  It  exists  only  by  virtue 
of  Soviet  actions  and  is,  in  fact,  merely 
an  appendage  of  Moscow.  Soviet  persoi 
nel  direct  virtually  all  aspects  of  its  ad- 
ministration, including  the  Ministries  oi 
Foreign  Affairs,  Defense,  Interior,  Info 
mation  and  Culture,  Justice,  and  Eco- 
nomic Planning.  Since  1979  Soviet  per- 
sonnel have  also  commanded  the  Afgha 
Army  down  to  the  brigade  level  and 
sometimes  down  to  the  company  level. 
The  Soviets  even  control  Afghanistan's 
natural  resources,  in  particular  natural 
gas,  which  are  extracted  in  a  one-sided 
barter  arrangement  in  exchange  for 
goods  used  to  sustain  the  Kabul  regime 
Suspicions  have  been  raised  that  th 
Kabul  regime  may  also  have  acceded,  ii 
a  treaty  signed  earlier  this  year,  to  the 
annexation  by  the  Soviet  Union  of  at 
least  a  part  of  the  Wakhan  corridor,  th 
narrow  strip  of  land  that  joins  Afghani 
stan  with  China.  A  de  facto  annexation 
has  already  taken  place  since  the  area- 
from  which  the  indigenous  Kirghiz  trib 
have  been  forced  to  flee— is  now  under 
the  control  of  the  Soviet  Army. 

Given  the  Kabul  regime's  utter  sub 
servience  to  Moscow,  it  is  hardly  sur- 
prising that  it  should  have  no  base  of 
support  among  the  Afghan  people.  It  i 
propped  up  by  85,000  Soviet  troops.  Y 
the  freedom  fighters— poorly  armed  ai 
trained  and  virtually  defenseless  again; 
some  of  the  most  sophisticated  weapor 
in  the  Soviet  arsenal— have  been  able 
deny  the  Soviets  control  of  perhaps  90 
of  the  countryside  and  have  made  ther 
contest  many  of  the  most  important 
cities.  In  a  desperate  attempt  to  stem 
the  disintegration  of  the  Afghan  Army 
the  regime  has  offered  many  times  nor 
mal  pay  to  former  enlisted  men.  Yet  si 
they  do  not  turn  up,  while  draft-age  m 
continue  to  slip  out  of  the  cities  to  join 
the  resistance,  and  whole  units  of  the 
army  desert  en  masse.  The  regime  has 
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•eatedly  offered  amnesty  to  refugees 
o  would  return  to  Afghanistan  from 
le.  Yet  every  week  the  refugee 
iters  in  Pakistan  and  Iran  swell  by 
i  thousands. 

What  is  clear  today  was  clear  in 
f9.  Then,  as  now,  the  Kabul  regime 
s  not  threatened  by  an  outside  power, 
tifying  defense  under  Article  51  but 
s,  in  fact,  threatened  by  a  popular 
•ising,  a  spontaneous  popular  uprising 
the  nation — of  the  people  in  whom 
ionhood  inheres,  and  solely  inheres, 
;he  absence  of  a  legitimate  govern- 
nt.  It  was  an  uprising  against  a 
;ime  that  had  slaughtered  its  own 
>ple,  destroyed  their  homes,  sent 
lost  half  a  million  people  fleeing  into 
le,  and  delivered  the  country  to  an 
;n  force — an  uprising  that  continues 
this  very  day  against  the  present 
ime  and  its  Soviet  masters. 

It  is  this  uprising  and  this  uprising 
ne  that  is  justified  to  invoke  the  right 
self-defense,  for  it  is  defending  the  in- 
lendence  and  very  existence  of  the 
jhan  nation  against  a  foreign  and 
ital  domination. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  the  Soviet 
ion  is  doing  whatever  it  can  to 
cure  the  truth  about  Afghanistan. 
ire  is  no  other  way  to  understand  the 
,rge — repeated  by  the  Soviet  Foreign 
lister  before  this  body  in  Septem- 
— that  the  real  source  of  the  conflict 
Afghanistan  is  foreign  interference  by 

United  States  and  China.  This 
,rge  is  ludicrous  but  also  revealing, 

it  shows  the  lengths  the  Soviet 

ion  is  forced  to  go  to  conceal  the  real 

ure  of  its  policy. 

There  are  only  two  realities  in 
jhanistan  today;  the  Soviet  occupa- 
i  and  the  Afghan  nation,  and  neither 
.ompatible  with  the  other.  The  Soviet 
ion  can  conquer  Afghanistan  only  by 
ninating  the  Afghan  nation.  This,  the 
rid  must  not  permit  to  happen,  for  if 
jhanistan  is  vanquished,  no  independ- 

nation  will  be  safe. 

The  draft  resolution  now  before  us, 
i  its  predecessors,  seeks  an  end  to  the 
upation  of  Afghanistan.  It  calls  for: 

•  Immediate  withdrawal  of  all 
eign  troops; 

•  Restoration  of  the  sovereignty, 
ritorial  integrity,  and  nonalignment  of 
jhanistan; 

•  Restoration  of  the  right  of  the 
rhan  people  to  choose  their  own  form 
government  and  economic  and  social 
tern,  free  from  outside  intervention, 
rcion,  or  restraint;  and 


•  Return  of  the  refugees  to  their 
homeland. 

My  government  is  firmly  committed 
to  these  terms.  The  struggle  of  the 
Afghan  nation  for  survival  is  consistent 
with  the  basic  and  most  cherished  pur- 
poses of  the  United  Nations,  which  are 
to  protect  national  independence  and  to 
maintain  world  peace. 

It  is  only  fitting,  therefore,  that  the 
United  Nations  should  affirm  the  basic 
and  most  cherished  purpose  of  the 
Afghan  nation,  which  is  to  regain  its  an- 
cient homeland  so  that  it  may  once 
again  be  independent  and  live  in  peace. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
RESOLUTION  36/34, 
NOV.  18,  19812 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  considered  the  item  entitled  "The 
situation  in  Afghanistan  and  its  implications 
for  international  peace  and  security," 

Recalling  its  resolutions  ES-6/2  of  14 
January  1980  and  35/37  of  20  November 
1980,  adopted  at  the  sixth  emergency  special 
session  and  the  thirty-fifth  session,  respec- 
tively, 

Reaffirming  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
obligation  of  all  States  to  refrain  in  their  in- 
ternational relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  sovereignty,  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  political  independence  of  any 
State, 

Reaffirming  further  the  inalienable  right 
of  all  peoples  to  determine  their  own  form  of 
government  and  to  choose  their  own 
economic,  political  and  social  system  free 
from  outside  intervention,  subversion,  coer- 
cion or  constraint  of  any  kind  whatsoever, 

Gravely  concerned  at  the  continuing 
foreign  armed  intervention  in  Afghanistan,  in 
contravention  of  the  above  principles,  and  its 
serious  implications  for  international  peace 
and  security, 

Noting  the  increasing  concern  of  the  in- 
ternational community  over  the  continued 
and  serious  sufferings  of  the  Afghan  people 
and  over  the  magnitude  of  social  and 
economic  problems  posed  to  Pakistan  and 
Iran  by  the  presence  on  their  soil  of  millions 
of  Afghan  refugees,  and  the  continuing  in- 
crease in  their  numbers, 

Deeply  conscious  of  the  urgent  need  for  a 
political  solution  of  the  grave  situation  in 
respect  of  Afghanistan, 

Taking  note  of  the  report  of  the 
Secretary -General,  particularly  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  Personal  Representative, 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  the  ini- 
tiatives of  the  Organization  of  the  Islamic 
Conference  and  the  efforts  of  the  Movement 
of  Non-aligned  Countries  for  a  political  solu- 
tion of  the  situation  in  respect  of 
Afghanistan, 


1.  Reiterates  that  the  preservation  of  the 
sovereignty,  territorial  integrity,  political  in- 
dependence and  non-aligned  character  of 
Afghanistan  is  essential  for  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  the  problem; 

2.  Reaffirms  the  right  of  the  Afghan  peo- 
ple to  determine  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment and  to  choose  their  economic,  political 
and  social  system  free  from  outside  interven- 
tion, subversion,  coercion  or  constraint  of  any 
kind  whatsoever; 

3.  Calls  for  the  immediate  withdrawal  of 
the  foreign  troops  from  Afghanistan; 

4.  Also  calls  upon  all  parties  concerned 
to  work  for  the  urgent  achievement  of  a 
political  solution,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  present  resolution,  and  the 
creation  of  the  necessary  conditions  which 
would  enable  the  Afghan  refugees  to  return 
voluntarily  to  their  homes  in  safety  and 
honour; 

5.  Renews  its  appeals  to  all  States  and 
national  and  international  organizations  to 
continue  to  extend  humanitarian  relief 
assistance,  with  a  view  to  alleviating  the 
hardship  of  the  Afghan  refugees,  in  co- 
ordination with  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees; 

6.  Expresses  its  appreciation  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Secretary-General  in  the  search 
for  a  solution  to  the  problem  and  requests 
him  to  continue  these  efforts  with  a  view  to 
promoting  a  political  solution,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  present  resolution, 
and  the  exploration  of  securing  appropriate 
guarantees  for  non-use  of  force,  or  threat  of 
use  of  force,  against  the  political  in- 
dependence, sovereignty,  territorial  integrity 
and  security  of  all  neighbouring  States,  on 
the  basis  of  mutual  guarantees  and  strict 
non-interference  in  each  other's  internal  af- 
fairs and  with  full  regard  for  the  principles  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations; 

7.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to 
keep  Member  States  and  the  Security  Council 
concurrently  informed  of  the  progress 
towards  the  implementation  of  the  present 
resolution  and  to  submit  to  Member  States  a 
report  on  the  situation  at  the  earliest  ap- 
propriate opportunity; 

8.  Decides  to  include  in  the  provisional 
agenda  of  its  thirty-seventh  session  the  item 
entitled  "The  situation  in  Afghanistan  and  its 
implications  for  internal  peace  and  security." 


*USUN  press  release  120. 

2  Adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on 
Nov.  18  by  a  vote  of  116(U.S.)-23,  with  12 
abstentions. 

3Read  to  news  correspondents  by  Depart- 
ment spokesman  Dean  Fischer.  ■ 
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Security  Council  Votes 
on  Golan  Heights 
Situation 


Following  are  the  text  of  U.N. 
Security  Council  resolution  497  adopted 
on  December  1 7  opposing  the  Israeli 
Government's  decision  to  annex  the 
Golan  Heights  and  a  Department  state- 
ment of  December  18  supporting  that 
resolution. 

SECURITY  COUNCIL 
RESOLUTION  4971 

The  Security  Council, 

Having  considered  the  letter  of  14 
December  1981  from  the  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Syrian  Arab  Republic  con- 
tained in  document  S/14791, 

Reaffirming  that  the  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory by  force  is  inadmissible,  in  accordance 
with  the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law,  and  relevant 
Security  Council  resolutions, 

1.  Decides  that  the  Israeli  decision  to  im- 
pose its  laws,  jurisdiction  and  administration 
in  the  occupied  Syrian  Golan  Heights  is  null 
and  void  and  without  international  legal 
effect; 

2.  Demands  that  Israel,  the  occupying 
Power,  should  rescind  forthwith  its  decision; 

3.  Determines  that  all  the  provisions  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  Relative  to  the  Pro- 
tection of  Civilian  Persons  in  Time  of  War  of 
12  August  1949  continue  to  apply  to  the 
Syrian  territory  occupied  by  Israel  since  June 
1967; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to 
report  to  the  Security  Council  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  resolution  within  two  weeks 
and  decides  that  in  the  event  of  non- 
compliance by  Israel,  the  Security  Council 
would  meet  urgently,  and  not  later  than  5 
January  1982,  to  consider  taking  appropriate 
measures  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations. 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT2 

I  have  a  statement  on  Israel's  deci- 
sion on  December  14,  through  Knesset 
legislation,  to  extend  its  law,  jurisdic- 
tion, and  administration  to  the  occupied 
Golan  region.  As  you  know,  we  have 
stated  that  we  do  not  recognize  Israel's 
action,  which  we  consider  to  be  without 
international  legal  effect.  Their  action  is 
inconsistent  with  both  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tions 242  and  338.  We  continue  to 
believe  that  the  final  status  of  the  Golan 
Heights  can  only  be  determined  through 
negotiations  between  Syria  and  Israel 


based  upon  Resolutions  242  and  338. 

We,  therefore,  joined  with  the  rest 
of  the  Security  Council  in  voting  for  a 
resolution  opposing  Israel's  action  and 
making  it  clear  it  is  without  interna- 
tional legal  effect. 

The  Israeli  action  was  taken  with  no 
advance  notice  to  us  or  discussion  with 
us.  We  are  particularly  disappointed 
that  the  Government  of  Israel  took  this 
action  just  as  we  were  facing  a  serious 
political  crisis  in  Poland  and  only  a  few 
weeks  after  we  signed  a  memorandum 
of  understanding  on  strategic  coopera- 
tion. The  spirit  of  that  agreement  ob- 
liged each  party  to  take  into  considera- 
tion in  its  decisions  the  implications  for 
the  broad  policy  concerns  of  the  other. 
We  do  not  believe  that  spirit  was  upheld 
in  the  case  of  Israel's  decision  on  the 
Golan. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  President  has 
instructed  Secretary  [Caspar  S.]  Wein- 


berger and  Secretary  Haig  not  to  pro- 
ceed at  this  time  with  discussions  intend- 
ed to  implement  the  memorandum  of 
understanding  signed  on  November  30 
of  this  year.  This  means  we  will  not  hold 
next  month's  scheduled  meeting  of  the 
coordinating  council  as  set  up  in  the 
memorandum  of  understanding. 

In  addition,  the  President  has  decid- 
ed that  the  United  States  will  not,  for 
the  moment,  proceed  with  further 
discussions  on  some  Israeli  proposals  for 
promoting  Department  of  Defense  pur- 
chases of  defense-related  goods  and 
services  in  Israel,  on  authorizing  Israel 
to  use  some  FMS  [foreign  military  sales] 
funds  to  purchase  Israeli-produced  goods 
and  services,  or  on  the  possible  use  of 
FMS  by  third  countries  to  purchase 
Israeli  defense  items  and  services. 


Adopted  by  unanimous  vote. 
2  Read  to  news  correspondents  by  Depart- 
ment spokesman  Dean  Fischer.  ■ 


Libya:  A  Source  of 
International  Terrorism 


by  Kenneth  Adelman 

Statement  made  in  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  on  October  9,  1981.  Am- 
bassador Adelman  is  Deputy  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations.1 

In  the  space  of  a  few  minutes,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  even  to  outline  an  ade- 
quate, factual  response  to  the  vicious 
diatribe,  to  the  tissue  of  lies  delivered  in 
this  assembly  of  nations  2  days  ago  by 
the  representative  of  Qadhafi's  Libya. 

I  speak  for  my  delegation  and  my 
government,  of  course,  but  more  than 
that,  I  speak  for  the  American  people 
and,  indeed,  for  the  tens  of  millions 
everywhere  in  the  world  who  today  are 
mourning  the  death  of  an  authentic 
Arab  hero,  Anwar  al-Sadat  of  Egypt, 
whose  nobility  and  boundless  courage  in 
the  great  cause  of  peace  will  stand 
forever  in  such  stark  and  devastating 
contrast  to  the  violence,  the  destruction, 
the  terrorism  that  are  hallmarks  of 
Qadhafi's  Libya. 

It  was  Qadhafi,  of  course,  who  made 
a  standing  offer  of  $1  million  for  anyone 
able  and  willing  to  murder  Anwar  al- 
Sadat— an  unprincipled  incitement  of 
vile  criminality  quite  rare  in  the  world 


aside  from  the  acts  by  the  likes  of 
Ghengis  Khan,  Hitler,  or  Stalin.  Yet  it  is 
the  appropriate  mark  of  one  who  has 
chosen  to  spearhead  violence,  aggres- 
sion, and  terrorism  in  every  corner  of 
the  world.  That  record  is  plain.  It  is 
grim.  And  it  is  documented  many  times 
over. 

The  technique  used  by  Libya  is  that 
of  Orwellian  inversion  of  the  truth — at- 
tribution to  my  government  of  the  very 
crimes  against  peace  and  justice  and 
human  rights  of  which  Libya— on  the 
record — is  guilty  beyond  question. 

The  Libyan  representative  spoke  of 
the  "terrorist  nature"  of  my  government 
its  practice  of  "physical  liquidation."  The 
claim  is  outrageous.  The  source  makes  it 
more  so. 

Funding  Terrorism 

No  reasonable  person  in  this  hall  can 
any  longer  doubt  that  Libya  is  a  major 
source  for  the  funding  of  international 
terrorism.  This  funding  is  impossible  to 
estimate  accurately,  but  most  accounts 
place  it  at  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually. 

More  than  a  dozen  training  camps 
are  reportedly  located  in  Libya  for  the 
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ining  of  expatriates,  mostly  Africans 
i  Asians,  in  terrorist  practices, 
cording  to  the  scholar,  Claire  Ster- 
t,  in  The  Terror  Network — a  work 
en  with  specifics — Qadhafi  made  his 
>t  investment  in  Palestinian  terrorism 
•oad  by  providing  the  funds,  arms, 
i  training  for  the  Munich  Olympic 
ssacre  in  1972. 

The  list  goes  on.  He  funded  the 
ly-Libya  Association  until  it  was 
Jawed  by  the  Italian  Government  as  a 
rorist  front.  In  charge  of  this  associa- 
i  was  Claudio  Mutti,  one  of  Italy's 
>wn  Nazi  terrorists,  who  was  jailed  in 
iO  for  his  alleged  role  in  the  Bologna 
Iroad  station  bombing.  Mutti's  close 
ociate,  now  serving  a  life  sentence 

terrorism,  had  picked  up  a  100,000 

payoff  from  the  Libyan  Embassy  in 
me  just  before  gunning  down  two 
icemen  in  1975.  Mutti's  heroes  were 
ler  and  Mussolini  and  Qadhafi.  The 
yans  also  funded  the  Fascist 
anguardia  Nazionale,  whose  posters 
ke  for  themselves:  "We  are  with  you 
oic  Arabs-Palestinian  people,  and  not 
h  the  dirty,  fat  Jews." 

Today  this  terror  network  extends 
m  Argentina  through  virtually  all  of 
stern  Europe,  to  Indonesia,  the 
lippines,  and  Thailand.  The  work  is 
m  conducted  through  Libyan 
lomatic  missions.  The  terrorists  are 
aided  and  welcomed  home.  Members 
;he  Black  September  and  Japanese 
1  Army  have  been  given  safe  haven 
jibya  after  conducting  successful  ter- 
ist  operations  abroad.  Qadhafi's  at- 
lpts  to  unseat  other  Arab 
lers— notably  in  Egypt  and  Sudan 

not  limited  to  those  two — make  a 
:kery  of  his  pan- Arab  rhetoric. 

Qadhafi's  use  of  diplomatic  facilities 
support  bases  for  terrorist  operations 
I  of  his  intelligence  services  as  inter- 
ional  terrorist  instruments  make  a 
ckery  of  diplomatic  immunity, 
lhafi's  claim  of  the  right  to  murder 
yan  dissidents  on  foreign  soil — such 
the  February  attack  in  a  Rome  air- 
t  on  anti-Qadhafi  Libyans,  possibly 
n  in  the  United  States — makes  a 
ckery  of  the  Libyan  speech  of 
dnesday. 

Strangely,  Qadhafi  himself  is  more 
thright  than  his  representative.  I 
ite  from  a  speech  of  March  2  of  this 
r:  "It  is  the  duty  of  the  Libyan  people 
stantly  to  liquidate  their 
tonents  ...  the  physical  and  final  li- 
gation of  the  opponents  of  popular- 


authority" —  meaning  his  dictatorial 
authority — "must  continue  at  home  and 
abroad,  everywhere." 

The  announcement  made  in  Tripoli 
last  August  of  the  desire  to  "undertake 
the  physical  liquidation  of  hostile  in- 
dividuals "beginning  with  Ronald 
Reagan"  beggars  either  response  or 
comment. 

Libyan  Expansionism 

A  second  and  related  Libyan  charge  was 
of  America's  "ambitious  designs  for 
hegemony  .  .  .  which  constitute  a 
flagrant  threat  to  international  peace 
and  security,"  this  coming  from  a  leader 
who  maintains  an  expeditionary  force  of 
7,000  troops  in  neighboring  Chad. 

Libya's  announcement  last  December 
of  merger  with  Chad  was  an  expression 
of  Qadhafi's  aggressive  intention  to  ab- 
sorb his  African  neighbors  in  a  Libyan- 
dominated  state.  Just  2  days  ago,  press 
reports  indicated  that  Qadhafi  was 
escalating  the  conflict  in  Chad  by  dis- 
patching columns  of  reinforcements  and 
Soviet-built  bombers  to  strengthen  his 
troops  fighting  in  that  tragic  battle. 
Shortly  after  his  initial  invasion,  Qadhafi 
himself  said:  "We  consider  [Niger]  sec- 
ond in  line  to  Chad." 

This  is  no  bilateral  issue  between  the 
United  States  and  Libya.  It  is,  rather, 
an  issue  between  Libya  and  its 
neighbors.  I  can  do  no  better  than  to 
cite  African  outrage  over  this  Libyan  ex- 
pansionism. In  January  of  this  year,  an 
ad  hoc  committee  of  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity  issued  a  communique  con- 
demning the  proposed  merger  and  call- 
ing for  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  Lib- 
yan troops.  Senegal,  Equatorial  Guinea, 
and  The  Gambia  broke  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Libya  in  1980.  Mauritania, 
Mali,  Nigeria,  Ghana,  and  Niger  strong- 
ly objected  to  the  transformation  of  Lib- 
yan embassies  into  "peoples  bureaus" 
last  year  and  reacted  by  expelling  the 
Libyan  diplomats  from  their  countries. 
Kenya  and  Upper  Volta  refused  to  allow 
the  establishment  of  "peoples  bureaus" 
at  all. 

Sudan  has  long  considered  Libya 
responsible  for  a  series  of  unsuccessful 
coup  attempts  and  aggressions  in  quite 


recent  times.  On  June  25,  1981,  accusing 

the  Libyans  of  involvement  in  an  explo- 
sion at  the  Embassy  of  Chad  in  Khar- 
toum, Sudan  expelled  all  Libyan 
diplomats. 

And  this  is  just  the  beginning.  Presi- 
dent Kountche  of  Niger— who  addressed 
this  assembly  last  week— President 
Traore  of  Mali,  and  President  Nimeiri  of 
Sudan  have  charged  the  Libyans  with 
attempts  to  overthrow  their  govern- 
ments. The  Governments  of  Senegal  and 
The  Gambia  have  charged  the  Libyans 
with  imprisoning  their  nationals  and  put- 
ting them  into  military  training  against 
their  wills. 

The  civilian,  democratically  elected 
Government  of  Ghana  charged  Libya 
with  internal  subversion  when  it  ex- 
pelled Libyan  diplomats.  The  universally 
respected  former  President  of  Senegal," 
Leopold  Senghor,  has  stated  that  Libyan 
forces  are  "designed  to  destroy  Africa 
south  of  the  Sahara  and  create  a  vast 
Libyan  empire." 

Despite  his  love  of  revolution  and 
violence  for  their  own  sake,  Qadhafi  has 
given  assistance  to  some  governments  in 
countering  dissidents.  Characteristically, 
he  had  done  so  with  the  most  savage  of 
governments,  those  of  the  Central 
African  Empire  under  Bokassa  and 
Uganda  under  Amin.  According  to 
Claire  Sterling,  there  were  200  Libyan 
soldiers  in  Bokassa's  army  when  he  was 
overthrown  in  1979,  and  Qadhafi  dis- 
patched 2,500  Libyan  soldiers  to  help 
the  bloodthirsty  Amin  in  his  last  stand 
in  1979.  Both  assistance  programs,  for- 
tunately for  the  Central  African  and 
Ugandan  people,  were  failures. 

Arms  Purchases 

Third,  the  Libyan  representative 
charged  that  "the  goal  of  the  United 
States  now  is  to  militarize  the  world" 
while  Libya  stands  for  "total  disarma- 
ment" and  the  end  of  the  "arms  race." 

This  is,  indeed,  Orwellian  inver- 
sion— in  its  extreme  form.  The  regional 
arms  race  in  northern  Africa  has  been 
spurred  precisely  by  Libya.  This  coun- 
try, with  its  small  population  of  under  3 
million  persons,  purchased  $5  billion 
worth  of  arms  between  1974  and  1978, 
of  which  $3.6  billion  originated  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Recently,  according  to  Ms. 
Sterling,  Qadhafi  made  the  biggest  arms 
deal  of  our  time  with  the  Soviet 
Union— a  $12  billion  order  for  tanks, 
planes,  artillery,  and  missile  systems. 
This  comes  to  $600  worth  of  offensive 
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armaments  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  country.  And  $6,000  worth 
apiece  for  his  army  of  22,000.  One 
observer  wrote  October  8  in  The  Wall 
St  reel  Journal  that  "the  amount  of 
Soviet  Weapons  in  Libya  is  approx- 
imately five  times  that  required  by  the 
Libyan  Army." 

Where  are  these  weapons  headed? 
To  terrorist,  destabilization,  and 
cooperative  groups  around  the 
world — small  arms  to  the  Baader- 
Meinhof  gang,  ammunition  to  Burundi, 
various  weapons  to  Benin,  Soviet-made 
armored  vehicles  to  Djibouti,  equipment 
to  guerrillas  in  Somalia  and  Oman  as 
part  of  what  Qadhafi  calls  "a  strategic 
counteroffensive  against  American  im- 
perialism." 

"Nonalignment" 

Fourth,  the  Libyans  claim  that  the 
United  States  "aims  at  pressuring" 
Libya  "to  abandon  its  nonalignment."  No 
such  pressuring  has  taken  place.  None, 
indeed,  is  needed. 

Col.  Qadhafi  himself  feigns  no 
substantive  nonalignment.  In  an  inter- 
view in  December  1979,  he  stated  that 
"the  Soviets  are  our  friends"  and  "those 
who  side  with  America  will  be  our 
enemies." 

Last  September,  Libya  signed  yet 
another  arms  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Today  there  are  2,500  Soviet  ad- 
visers in  Libya.  They  alone  control  the 
MiG-25s;  they  alone  operate  the  missile 
systems.  Airstrips  have  been  built  to  ac- 
commodate the  gigantic  Soviet  Antonov 
planes  transporting  personnel  and  spare 
parts.  One  thousand  Libyan  soldiers  a 
year — all  this  according  to  Ms.  Ster- 
ling— are  being  trained  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  some  3,000  in  Bulgaria. 

More  disturbing  to  Libya's  neighbors 
is  the  wide  perception  of  Libya  as  a 
staging  ground  for  Soviet  military 
adventurism  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region 
and  as  a  funnel  through  which  to  pour 
arms  and  material  to  groups  around  the 
globe  who  are  dedicated  to  terrorism,  to 
the  overthrow  of  their  governments. 

Fifth,  Libya  accuses  the  United 
States  of  leading  the  effort  "to  exploit 
the  situation"  in  Afghanistan,  charging 
that  we  and  our  "allies  have  no  intention 
of  accepting  a  peaceful  solution  to  this 
issue."  I  would  point  out  that  the 


Afghan  people  themselves  have  "no  in- 
tention of  accepting  a  peaceful  solution 
to  this  issue"  as  they  continue  to  oppose 
the  85,000  Soviet  invaders  of  their  land. 
If  one  claims  with  any  fidelity  to  be 
a  true  revolutionary,  a  true  champion  o'f 
self-determination  and  nonaggression,  a 
true  leader  of  Islamic  people,  then  one 
would  have  to  support  wholeheartedly 
the  Afghan  liberation  fighters  in  their 
noble  struggle.  But  where  is  Col. 
Qadhafi  in  this  conflict?  Why  no  castiga- 
tion  of  these  invaders  and  suppressors 
of  Islamic  people  longing  to  be  free,  to 
control  their  own  destiny? 

Human  Rights  Situation 

Sixth  and  most  ludicrous,  Libya  claims 
the  United  States  displays  a  "disdain  of 
human  rights."  This  is  blatantly  false. 
My  nation  was  founded  as  and  continues 
to  be  the  mecca  of  liberty  around  the 
globe.  It  is  precisely  because  America 
stands  in  the  forefront  of  the  defense  of 
human  rights  that  I  am  delivering  this 
reply  to  Libya,  that  my  government  is 
trying  to  stem  the  terrorism  and  expan- 
sionism from  Libya. 

There  is  no  greater  human  right 
than  the  right  not  to  be  assassinated, 
bombed,  or  tortured  by  terrorists,  or  the 
right  not  to  be  taken  over  by  external 
aggressors. 

The  human  rights  record  in  Libya  is 
deplorable.  Col.  Qadhafi  said  in  that 
December  1979  interview  that  his  coun- 
try had  "no  parliament,  no  representa- 
tion." Since  the  beginning  of  1980,  there 
have  been  constant  reports  of  a 
widespread  campaign  of  arrests  and  tor- 
ture, including  the  arrest  of  more  than 
2,000  persons  and  execution  or  torture 
of  hundreds  more. 

Reports — hard  to  document  since 
Libya  is  a  closed  society  with  no  opposi- 
tion allowed — tell  of  political  prisoners 
beaten  and  degraded.  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional tells  of  the  cofounder  of  the 
Ba'ath  movement  dying  in  detention  in 
February  1980  and  reports:  "Some  of 
those  detained  are  believed  to  be  held  in- 
communicado by  branches  of  the  in- 
telligence services,  where  torture  and 
maltreatment  frequently  occur." 

None  of  this  internal  repres- 
sion— nor  its  external  manifestation, 
since  at  least  11  expatriate  Libyan 
dissidents  have  been  assassinated  in  re- 
cent months  by  hit  squads  of  young 


Qadhafi  militants — is  surprising.  Indee 
the  cruelty  has  been  publicly  proclaime 
In  February  1980,  the  third  conference 
of  the  revolutionary  councils  issued  a 
resolution  charging  these  councils  with 
the  "liquidation  of  the  elements  that 
hinder  the  revolution."  Later  the  head 
the  Libyan  diplomatic  mission  in  Lond< 
boasted  of  the  external  assassinations 
and  warned  that  more  were  planned. 

Other  Misrepresentations 

Although  the  catalogue  of  misrepresen 
tations  is  now  complete,  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  were  not  to  mention  in  pass 
ing  two  additional  maddening  lies  in  th 
Libyan  statement. 

The  first  concerns  Libya's  well-wor 
allegations  of  U.S.  "aggression"  in  the 
shooting  down  of  two  Libyan  aircraft 
last  August.  The  incident,  of  course, 
took  place  fully  60  nautical  miles  off  th 
shores  of  Libya,  well  within  universally 
recognized  international  waters.  And  i 
U.S.  aircraft  did  not  fire  until  fired 
on — a  fact  that  Qadhafi  himself  has  ad 
mitted  and,  indeed,  boasted  of. 

Then,  too,  the  Libyan  representatn 
accused  the  United  States  of  engaging 
in  "bacteriological  war  against  the 
friendly  people  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba 
This  is  the  third  Friday  evening  runnin 
when  this  particular  untruth  stands  to 
be  rebutted.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go 
through  the  entire  litany  of  demon- 
strable, thoroughly  documented  untrut 
a  third  time.  The  record,  by  now,  speal 
for  itself. 

I  am  delivering  this  response  todaj 
because  the  chief  of  our  delegation,  Ar 
bassador  Jeane  Kirkpatrick,  is  in  Cairc 
attending  the  funeral  services  of  Presi- 
dent Anwar  al-Sadat — a  towering 
figure,  as  she  observed  last  Tuesday  in 
this  hall,  whose  extraordinary  career  a 
a  statesman  and  peacemaker  proves  th 
heroism  still  lives  in  the  contemporary 
age. 

The  obscene  celebration  in  Libya  o 
this  hero's  tragic  murder  must  go 
without  extended  comment.  They  offei 
the  sensibilities  of  our  delegation  in  thi 
hall,  of  the  American  people,  and — I  I 
say  with  real  confidence — of  civilized 
people  everywhere. 
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U.N.  Conference  on  New  and 
Renewable  Sources  of  Energy 


The  U.N.  Conference  on  New  and 
Renewable  Sources  of  Energy  was  held  in 
Nairobi,  Kenya,  August  10-21,  1981. 
Following  are  a  statement  by  Stanton  D. 
Anderson,  head  of  the  U.S.  delegation, 
made  at  the  conference  on  August  13, 
President  Reagan's  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  conference  (J.  H.  Okwanyo, 
Kenya's  Minister  for  Energy)  of  August 
10,  and  the  text  of  the  program  of  action, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  on 
August  21. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  LETTER 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
ENERGY  CONFERENCE, 
AUG.  10,  1981 

This  conference  is  testament  to  our  shared 
convicition  that  the  energy  problems  faced  by 
all  nations  can  be  transformed,  through 
foresight  and  statesmanship,  into  oppor- 
tunities for  industry,  employment,  and  pros- 
perity. This  conference  will  gauge  our  com- 
mon determination  to  deal  with  our  energy 
problems  and  the  difficult  task  of  finding  and 
exploiting  new  energy  sources. 

The  United  States  has  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  development  and  diffusion  of 
new  and  renewable  energy  technologies. 
Thousands  of  private  companies,  citizens' 
groups,  and  individuals  are  now  involved  in 
the  research,  manufacture,  and  marketing  of 
new  energy  systems.  We  will  continue  to 
share  our  experience  with  other  nations  as 
we  also  benefit  from  theirs.  We  attach  high 
priority  to  the  energy  needs  of  developing 
countries  and  intend  to  emphasize  innovative 
energy  projects  in  our  development  assis- 
tance programs. 

This  conference  has  the  chance  to  become 
a  milestone  for  cooperation.  To  achieve  this, 
we  need  the  serious  and  responsible  efforts  of 
all  countries,  supported  by  well-conceived 
regional  and  global  initiatives.  With  imagina- 
tion, a  cooperative  spirit,  and  hard  work,  we 
can  insure  that  all  countries  have  sustainable 
and  abundant  energy  resources. 

In  this  spirit,  Mr.  President,  I  sincerely 
wish  you  and  all  assembled  delegates  a  suc- 
cessful conference. 


AMBASSADOR  ANDERSON, 
AUG.  13,  1981 

Allow  me,  on  behalf  of  my  government, 
to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  statesman- 
ship and  foresight  of  President  Daniel  T. 
arap  Moi  and  the  Government  of  Kenya. 
Kenya  was  among  the  first  to  see  the 
necessity  of  this  conference.  In  this 
beautiful  city  of  Nairobi,  with  the 
reassuring  presence  and  inspiring  com- 
mitment of  Prime  Ministers  Indira  Gan- 
dhi [India],  Thorbjorn  Falldin  [Sweden], 
Pierre  Trudeau  [Canada],  and  Edward 
Seaga  [Jamaica],  we  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  harness  the  expertise  of  diplomats 
and  the  knowledge  of  experts  to  address 
vital  aspects  of  the  global  energy  situa- 
tion. 

I  am  certain,  Mr.  President,  that 
under  your  leadership  the  conference 
will  proceed  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  realism. 

In  important  ways,  this  conference 
has  opened  with  great  promise  of  ac- 
complishment. The  preparatory  process 
has  brought  together  experts  in  many 
disciplines  under  the  dynamic  leadership 
of  Secretary  General  Iglesias  and  the 
wise  guidance  of  Chairman  Taniguchi. 
Members  of  the  preparatory  committee 
produced  an  impressive  body  of  work  on 
the  state  of  new  and  renewable  energy. 
This  work  is,  in  and  of  itself,  an  ex- 
cellent beginning  toward  meeting  the 
energy  needs  of  all  countries. 

The  energy  adversity  we  all  ex- 
perience must  not  become  an  adversary 
contest.  The  varied  experiences  and 
perspectives  with  which  each  of  us 
assesses  the  energy  problem  are  not 
signs  of  division  but  signs  of  positive 
and  healthy  diversity. 

Emerging  Consensus 

From  this  diversity  a  consensus  is 
emerging  on  the  basic  elements  of  the 
global  energy  problem  and  challenge. 

First,  the  energy  problem  is  global 
in  scope,  and  the  energy  market  is  inter- 
national in  nature.  This  challenges  us  to 
create  a  worldwide  economic  setting 
favorable  for  energy  investment,  ex- 
ploration, and  production.  It  requires  us 
to  pursue  demand-side  energy  policies 
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that  foster  conservation,  efficiency,  and 
oil  substitution,  and  supply-side  policies 
to  release  the  world's  considerable 
potential  for  energy  resources  develop- 
ment and  trade. 

Second,  effective  energy  policy 
begins  at  home.  Global  cooperation  must 
be  a  corollary  and  not  a  substitute  for 
sound  energy  policy  decisions  made  by 
committed  national  governments.  The 
solutions  lie  not  in  apportioning  blame 
nor  in  determining  a  priori  which 
sources  of  energy  are  most  appropriate 
for  each  country.  Meeting  the  energy 
needs  of  the  future  is  not  a  problem 
which  the  developing  countries  alone 
must  face  nor  is  it  a  problem  which  the 
developed  countries  alone  can  resolve.  It 
is  a  challenge  that  we  must  address 
together,  irrespective  of  ideology,  stage 
of  development,  or  form  of  economic 
system. 

Third,  the  world  is  overly  dependent 
on  a  single  energy  source— oil— and  even 
short-term  disruptions  in  supplies  can 
cause  serious  economic  and  social 
dislocations.  Over  the  medium  and  long 
terms,  the  world  must  transit  from  over- 
reliance  on  one  energy  source  to  the 
utilization  of  a  wide  variety  of  sources. 
We  must  realize  that  there  is  no 
substitute  to  energy  alternatives. 

Fourth,  the  developing  countries 
face  a  special  challenge  in  their  process 
of  modernization.  They  must  be  able  to 
achieve  an  energy  transition  without  ag- 
gravating an  already  debilitating 
dependence  on  imported  petroleum. 

Fifth,  the  energy  problem  affects 
both  men  and  women  whatever  their  life 
styles  or  occupations.  Both  men  and 
women  should  participate  in  the  for- 
mulation and  implementation  of  national 
energy  programs.  Energy  policies  should 
enable  women  to  have  access  to  new 
technologies  and  take  into  account  the 
particular  impact  that  the  transition  will 
have  on  women  dependent  mainly  on 
traditional  fuel  supplies. 

We  must  not  delude  ourselves  by  the 
present,  relatively  favorable  short-term 
oil  market  situation.  In  our  journey  to  a 
new  energy  future— in  our  long  odyssey 
of  transition— we  must  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  soothing,  beguiling  sirens'  song  of 
"all  is  well." 

We  must  be  realistic.  The  decline  of 
oil  consumption  in  1980  was  not  due  to  a 
shift  to  renewable  energy  sources.  The 
oil  market  situation  remains  fragile,  and 
the  prospect  of  stability  depends  on 


avoiding  complacency  and  upon  sound 
energy  responses  by  both  consuming  and 
producing  countries. 

Our  vision  must  transcend  the  pres- 
ent circumstances.  Long  as  the  process 
of  transition  may  be,  there  is  no  turning 
back. 

We  must  understand  that  the  energy 
problem  is  not  solely  due  to  dwindling 
petroleum  resources.  Supplies  of  other 
traditional,  even  renewable,  sources  of 
energy  are  diminishing  as  well— with 
adverse  social  and  environmental  im- 
pacts. In  many  countries,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  depend 
on  firewood  for  their  chief  source  of 
fuel.  As  a  result,  millions  of  hectares  of 
the  world's  forests  are  disappearing 
every  year.  At  the  present  rate,  almost 
half  of  the  remaining  forests  in  the 
developing  countries  will  be  lost  by  the 
end  of  the  century.  Deforestation  leads 
to  a  downward  spiral  of  ecological 
degradation,  loss  of  crop  land,  and 
worsening  poverty.  The  precipitous 
decline  in  fuelwood  supply  dispropor- 
tionately affects  the  world's 
poor— especially  women. 

The  imperatives  of  need  speak  for 
themselves.  The  challenge  now  to  the 
world  community  is  to  approach  the 
transition  in  a  consistent  and  pragmatic 
manner.  Necessity  must  not  become  a 
convenient  excuse  to  yield  to  the  im- 
peratives of  command  economics  or  to 
uneconomic  alternatives.  We  must  guard 
against  the  replacement  of  crippling 
dependence  on  imported  hydrocarbons 
with  an  equally  debilitating  collection  of 
subsidized  and  uneconomic  new  and 
renewable  energy  projects.  We  believe 
that  the  solution  lies  in  the  long-term 
reliance  on  open  energy  markets  in 
which  ingenuity  and  enterprise  can 
flourish. 

There  is  no  lack  of  energy  on  planet 
Earth.  Renewable  resources  are  more 
than  sufficient  to  meet  all  foreseeable 
needs,  irrespective  of  pressures  on  finite 
resources— provided  we  encourage  men 
and  women  to  innovate  and  invent  and 
to  utilize  science  and  technology  for  the 
benefit  of  humankind. 

The  findings  of  the  preparatory  pro- 
cess have  demonstrated  the  remarkable 
ingenuity  of  scientists  as  well  as  laymen, 
community  groups,  and  private  enter- 
prises in  bringing  to  the  marketplace  of 
ideas  new  technologies  and  modern  ap- 
plications of  old  ones.  This  is  a  unique 


encounter  of  the  old  and  the  new,  wh 
people  revive  from  the  past  what  has 
permanent  value  and  reach  for  creati1 
ideas  to  chart  their  energy  future.  A 
new  technology  such  as  photovoltaic 
generation  of  electricity  is  a  spinoff  o: 
the  space  age,  other  renewable 
technologies  are  as  traditional  as  the 
windmill.  Both  are  testimony  to  hum£ 
ingenuity  to  invent  and  adapt.  Ingenc 
is  a  precious  resource  which  we  cann< 
restrain  by  rigid  policies  that  stifle  in- 
dividual initiative.  Instead,  we  must 
maintain  true  rewards  that  encourag* 
creativity. 

For  our  part,  this  means  freedon 
for  private  enterprise  in  a  free  mark( 
system.  We  believe  that  sound  econoi 
ics  in  the  field  of  energy  do  not  emar 
from  rigid,  preconceived  ideas  but  fr< 
allowing  all  forms  of  energy  to  comp< 
in  the  marketplace. 

The  market  system  is  our  way,  b 
we  also  recognize  the  complexities  in 
global  energy  balance  and  respect  th< 
pluralistic  approaches  that  the  Unite* 
Nations  symbolizes.  Over  the  long  ru 
different  approaches  will  test  their  o 
measure. 

In  addressing  the  global  energy 
situation,  this  conference  will  give 
special  attention  to  the  very  serious 
energy  problems  faced  by  the  develo 
countries.  In  this,  we  must  all  coopei 

•  This  cooperation  means  workii 
together  to  assist  countries  in  energy 
assessments  to  fashion  sound  nation! 
energy  policies. 

•  Cooperation  means  increased  < 
forts  to  accelerate  exploration  and 
greater  utilization  of  indigenous  enei 
sources. 

•  Cooperation  means  working  w 
the  private  sector  in  both  its  interna 
tional  and  national  dimensions. 

•  Cooperation  means  removing 
disincentives  to  foreign  investment  i: 
energy. 

•  And  cooperation  means  that 
multilateral  resources  should  comple 
ment  and  catalyze  rather  than  displs 
flows  from  the  private  sector. 

Energy  and  the  U.S.  Economy 

Secure  and  adequate  supplies  of  ene 
must  play  a  paramount  role  in  the 
revitalization  and  progress  of  the  U. 
economy.  In  recent  years,  the  levelii 
off  of  domestic  oil  production  and  th 
creased  price  of  imported  oil  have 
spurred  the  search  for  energy  alter- 
natives and  new  methods  of  fuel  effi 
cy  and  conservation. 
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The  last  decade  has  seen  a  great 
Tiber  of  initiatives  to  develop  and 
nmercialize  new  and  renewable 
;rgy  sources.  Thousands  of  com- 
lies,  private  citizens'  groups,  and  in- 
iduals  are  now  involved  in  research, 
ailing,  installing,  and  servicing  energy 
terns  based  on  alternative  energy 
rces. 

At  present,  renewable  energy 
rces  meet  more  than  6%  of  U.S. 
rgy  needs;  this  corresponds  to  about 
%  of  the  energy  produced  in  the 
ited  States.  Reasonable  projections 
icate  that  renewables  will  play  an  in- 
asing  role  in  meeting  the  country's 
rgy  needs— close  to  8%  in  1990  and 
r  10%  by  the  year  2000. 
.lternative  energies  are  becoming 
come  participants  in  the  marketplace 
ause  new  energy  systems  are  less 
mful  to  the  environment  and  are 
Donsive  to  dispersed  energy  needs, 
sy  are  also  technically  feasible,  and 
ly  are  cost  competitive  with  conven- 
lal  fuels. 

In  the  U.S.  energy  transition, 
rate  industry  will  play  the  major  role, 
irovides  the  financial,  managerial, 
technological  impetus  necessary  to 
the  potential  of  nonconventional 
rgy  sources  and  thereby  alter  the 
ntry's  energy  mix. 

In  the  realm  of  private  initiative  are 
efforts  of  thousands  of  community 
ups,  nonprofit  organizations, 
peratives,  and  citizens'  associations. 
;y  may  be  small  local  action  organiza- 
is  working  on  their  own  self-help  pro- 
;s  or  nationwide  voluntary  associa- 
is  with  tens  of  thousands  of  members 
seminating  information  on  renewable 
rgy  systems. 

At  the  national  level,  the  Federal 
rernment  has  been  supporting  the 
elopment  of  new  and  renewable 
rces  of  energy  in  four  principal  ways. 

First,  by  deregulating  oil  and  per- 
ting  increases  in  natural  gas  prices, 
have  dramatically  enhanced  the  com- 
itive  position  of  renewables. 
Second,  to  assist  a  fledgling  in- 
try  the  United  States  has  adopted— 
I  will  maintain  until  scheduled  expira- 
l— a  series  of  tax  incentives  for  cer- 
l  investments  in  renewable  energy  in- 
llation  and  equipment. 
Third,  we  are  removing  many  of  the 
ibiting  regulations  and  rules  that 
e  slowed  the  development  and  use  of 
v  and  renewables. 
Fourth,  we  will  provide  ongoing 
'ernment  support  for  long-term,  basic 


research  that  is  too  risky  for  private 
firms  to  undertake. 

The  overriding  concern  of  the  U.S. 
Government  is  to  establish  sound  and 
stable  policies  that  encourage  individuals 
and  groups,  in  the  public  and  private 
sectors,  to  produce  and  use  all  energy 
sources  wisely  and  efficiently. 

Energy  cooperation  will  continue  to 
be  an  essential  ingredient  of  our 
political,  economic,  and  commercial  rela- 
tions with  both  developed  and  develop- 
ing countries,  with  oil-exporting  as  well 
as  oil-importing  nations. 

Our  rationale  is  threefold.  First, 
more  abundant  energy  supplies  lessen 
international  economic  and  political  ten- 
sions. Second,  increased  availability  of 
overall  energy  resources  is  indispensable 
to  the  healthy  economic  growth  of  all 
countries.  Third,  new  and  renewable 
energy  sources  create  markets  for  new 
technologies  and  services. 

U.S.  Assistance  Programs 

We  are  especially  conscious  of  the 
energy  needs  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries, and  we  will  continue  to  devote 
bilateral  development  aid  to  areas  of 
greatest  need.  In  its  bilateral  develop- 
ment assistance  program,  the  United 
States  has  given  high  priority  to  energy 
and  intends  to  increase  significantly  its 
total  level  of  funding  for  energy-related 
activities.  I  am  especially  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  the  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  includes  plans  to  double  funding 
for  new  and  renewable  sources  of 
energy.  The  new  funding  level  will  ex- 
ceed $70  million  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
In  addition,  our  Congress  has  recently 
passed  legislation  authorizing  an  addi- 
tional $4.0  million  earmarked  for  a  solar 
international  program. 

U.S.  bilateral  energy  assistance  pro- 
grams respond  to  the  distinct  dimen- 
sions of  the  energy  problem  as  defined 
by  the  developing  countries.  While  our 
AID  program  is  tailored  to  individual 
country  needs  and  acts  as  a  catalyst  for 
investment,  its  principal  activities  fall  in 
four  major  areas: 

•  The  assessment  of  needs,  uses, 
and  resources  to  assist  countries  to  for- 
mulate sound  energy  policies; 

•  The  training  of  personnel  and 
development  of  institutions  to  formulate 
and  implement  such  policies; 

•  The  site  testing,  demonstration, 
and  evaluation  of  new  energy 
technologies;  and 

•  Increasing  energy  supplies,  both 


conventional  and  renewable,  with  signifi- 
cant attention  to  fuelwood  projects. 

The  trade  and  development  program 
of  the  U.S.  Government  is  a  corollary  of 
our  bilateral  assistance  efforts.  Through 
assistance  to  commercial  projects  in 
developing  countries  it  facilitates  the 
transfer  of  U.S.  energy  technology. 

Multilateral  institutions  and  develop- 
ment banks  have  a  major  role  to  play  in 
assisting  the  energy  transition.  The 
United  Nations  and  its  family  of  agen- 
cies are  involved  in  most  aspects  of  new 
and  renewable  energy  development  and 
utilization.  Through  rationalization  of 
work,  greater  economy  and  redeploy- 
ment of  resources,  the  United  Nations' 
efforts  could  become  a  cutting  edge  of 
change  in  the  international  energy  tran- 
sition. The  United  States  is  committed 
to  working  out  at  this  conference  ways 
in  which  the  international  community 
can  augment  its  efforts  to  make 
renewable  resources  available  to 
developing  countries. 

We  believe  multilateral  development 
banks  are  most  effective  when  they  also 
generate  and  enhance  investment  from 
the  private  sector.  The  World  Bank  is 
already  playing  an  active  role  in  the 
development  of  new  and  renewable 
sources  of  energy.  And  it  can  do  more. 
We  have  encouraged  the  Bank  to  ex- 
amine its  priorities  and  procedures  in 
order  to  make  more  capital  available  for 
energy  development.  We  believe  that 
much  can  be  done  now  within  the  ex- 
isting Bank  structure.  Increased 
cooperation  and  cofinancing  among  the 
Bank,  other  multilateral  institutions,  and 
the  private  sector  should  allow  existing 
resources  to  be  used  more  efficiently 
and  should  mobilize  greater  amounts  of 
capital  for  important  energy  investment 
needs.  Similarily,  the  United  States 
believes  that  regional  development 
banks  should  review  their  priorities  and 
procedures  in  order  to  devote  increased 
finanical  resources  for  energy  develop- 
ment. 

Finally,  the  United  States  stands 
ready  to  explore  other  avenues  that  will 
augment  energy  lending.  In  this  regard, 
we  hope  oil  exporting  countries  can  in- 
crease their  investment  in  developing 
countries,  and— in  a  spirit  of  partner- 
ship—we are  willing  to  discuss  institu- 
tional means  that  may  facilitate  this  ef- 
fort. 

The  essence  of  cooperation  among 
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countries  preparing  for  the  energy 
future  lies  not  in  erecting  intricate 
edifices  but  in  building  solid  foundations, 
at  the  local  and  national  level,  for  in- 
dividual as  well  as  joint  actions. 

Cooperation  should  never  detract 
from  our  resources— it  should  augment 
them.  Such  cooperation  was  the 
hallmark  of  the  long  preparatory  process 
for  this  conference.  I  trust  the  long- 
range  effects  of  the  program  of  action 
we  adopt  here  will  be  greater  than  the 
sum  total  of  our  individual  contributions. 

The  path  of  energy  transition  is  yet 
to  be  traversed.  It  is  a  journey  we  have 
just  begun,  an  odyssey,  which  will  be 
marked  by  many  changes  of  fortune.  It 
is  a  long  path;  there  are  no  shortcuts, 
but  there  may  be  many  dead  ends.  We 
are  all  companions  on  this  journey.  Each 
of  us,  as  we  forge  ahead,  must  help 
others  who  fall  behind,  for  anyone  who 
stays  behind  slows  down  all  of  us. 

Along  the  path  of  energy  transition, 
this  conference  will  be  an  important 
benchmark.  We  have  learned  from  the 
experience  of  other  countries  as  we  have 
shared  ours  with  them.  This  exchange  of 
experience  should  help  us  all  to  make 
free  and  fully  informed  choices  about 
our  energy  future.  We  are  discovering 
advances  in  alternative  energy 
technologies  that  other  countries  have 
made,  and  we  are  relating  our  own 
achievements.  This  is  a  true  and  free 
transfer  of  technology.  The  lessons  we 
learn,  the  advice  we  hear,  will,  I  am  cer- 
tain, influence  our  own  thinking, 
policies,  and  practices  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Because  in  the  final  analysis,  the 
policies  and  efforts  of  each  individual 
country— the  total  national  effort— will 
determine  the  scope  and  nature  of  global 
cooperation  on  the  energy  front.  Exper- 
tise is  important;  knowledge  is  indispen- 
sable; experience  is  instructive;  private 
flows  of  capital  are  vital;  development 
assistance  can  aid;  and  multilateral  coor- 
dination can  support.  But  none  can 
substitute  for  self-reliant  endeavor  that 
we  each  in  turn  must  pledge  to  one 
another  and  to  ourselves.  On  the  global 
energy  front,  the  country  that  helps 
itself  aids  all  the  others  in  turn. 


PROGRAM  OF  ACTION, 
AUG.  21,  1981 

INTRODUCTION 

1 .  A  fundamental  purpose  of  the  United  Na- 
tions is  to  achieve  international  co-operation 
in  solving  global  problems  of  an  economic, 
social,  cultural  or  humanitarian  character. 
The  Declaration  and  the  Programme  of  Ac- 
tion on  the  Establishment  of  a  New  Interna- 
tional Economic  Order,  the  Charter  of 
Economic  Rights  and  Duties  of  States  and 
the  resolutions  on  development  and  interna- 
tional co-operation  (General  Assembly  resolu- 
tions 3201  (S-VI),  302  (S-VI),  3281  (XXIX) 
and  3362  (S-VII)  call,  inter  alia,  for  the 
equitable,  full  and  effective  participation  on 
the  basis  of  sovereign  equality  of  all  countries 
in  the  solving  of  world  economic  problems  in 
the  common  interest  of  all  countries,  bearing 
in  mind  the  necessity  to  ensure  the  ac- 
celerated development  of  all  developing  coun- 
tries. 

2.  The  adoption  of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Strategy  for  the  Third  United  Nations 
Development  Decade  was  an  important  step 
in  the  promotion  of  international  co-operation 
for  development  and  reaffirmed  the  commit- 
ment of  the  international  community  to  ac- 
celerate the  development  of  developing  coun- 
tries. In  this  context,  it  was,  inter  alia, 
agreed  that: 

"In  order  to  create  conditions  more 
favourable  to  the  development  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  and  the  growth  of  the  world 
economy  in  general,  efforts  for  the  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  all  energy  resources 
of  the  world  should  be  intensified  in  search  of 
a  long-term  solution  to  the  energy  problem. 
The  international  community  will  have  to 
make  substantial  and  rapid  progress  in  the 
transition  from  the  present  international 
economy  based  primarily  on  hydrocarbons.  It 
will  have  to  rely  increasingly  on  new  and 
renewable  sources  of  energy,  seeking  to 
reserve  hydrocarbons  for  non-energy  and 
non-substitutable  uses.  In  view  of  the  finite 
supply  of  fossil  fuels  in  the  world  economy 
and  the  often  wasteful  and  inefficient  utiliza- 
tion of  those  resources,  effective  measures 
for  their  conservation  will  have  to  be  urgent- 
ly adopted  and/or  improved,  in  particular  by 
developed  countries  which  consume  the  major 
share  of  the  world's  hydrcarbon  production." 

3.  In  convening  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  New  and  Renewable  Sources  of 
Energy,  the  General  Assembly  defined  its  ob- 
jectives in  resolution  33/148  of  20  December 
1978  and  called,  in  particular,  for  the  elabora- 
tion of  measures  for  concerted  action 
designed  to  promote  the  development  and 
utilization  of  new  and  renewable  sources  of 
energy,1  with  a  view  to  contributing  to 
meeting  future  over-all  energy  requirements, 
especially  those  of  the  developing  countries, 
in  particular  in  the  context  of  efforts  aimed 
at  accelerating  the  development  of  the 
developing  countries. 

4.  The  General  Assembly  subsequently  decid- 
ed that  the  Conference  should  consider  the 


adoption  of  a  programme  of  action  in  the 
area  of  new  and  renewable  sources  of  energ 
that  would,  inter  alia,  contain  concrete 
operational  measures  for  subregional  and  in 
ternational  co-operation  in  this  area. 

5.  The  Conference  had  before  it  for  con- 
sideration the  reports  of  technical  panels  an 
consultants  on  the  new  and  renewable 
sources  of  energy,  the  report  of  the  ad  hoc 
groups  of  experts  on  selected  policy  issues, 
the  report  of  the  Synthesis  Group,  com- 
prehensive reports  of  the  relevant  organs  ai 
organizations  as  well  as  the  regional  commis 
sions  of  the  United  Nations  system.  In  addi- 
tion, national  papers  were  presented  by 
Governments  wishing  to  do  so. 

6.  It  is  in  this  context  that  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  New  and  Renewable 
Sources  of  Energy  met  in  Nairobi  from  10  t 
21  August  1981  and  adopted  this  Programir 
of  Action,  to  be  called  the  "Nairobi  Pro- 
gramme of  Action  for  the  Development  and 
Utilization  of  New  and  Renewable  Sources  < 
Energy." 

A.  Energy  Transition 

7.  The  challenge  and  the  opportunity  con- 
fronting the  international  community  is  to 
achieve  an  orderly  and  peaceful  energy  trar 
sition  from  the  present  international  econon 
based  primarily  on  hydrocarbons  [petroleum 
and  gas]  to  one  based  increasingly  on  new 
and  renewable  sources  of  energy  in  a  manni 
which,  consistent  with  the  needs  and  option 
of  individual  countries,  is  socially  equitable, 
economically  and  technically  viable  and  en- 
vironmentally suitable.  The  transition  must 
be  based  on  technological  commercial,  finan 
cial  and  monetary  modalities  consistent  witl 
the  determination  of  Governments  to 
establish  a  New  International  Economic 
Order,  to  accelerate  the  development  of 
developing  countries  and  to  promote  balano 
global  development.  An  effective  energy  tra 
sition  must  conform  with  the  principles  of  fi 
and  permanent  sovereignty  of  each  country 
over  its  natural  resources  and  should  be  im- 
plemented in  accordance  with  its  national 
plans  and  priorities. 

8.  The  issue  is  not  whether  an  energy  trans 
tion  will  take  place  but  whether  the  interna 
tional  community  will  achieve  it  in  an  order 
peaceful,  progressive,  just  and  integrated 
manner.  This  transition  entails  the  ra- 
tionalization of  the  energy  development  pro 
ess.  In  view  of  the  often  wasteful  and  ineffi 
cient  utilization  of  hydrocarbon  resources  b; 
some  countries  as  well  as  their  finite  supply 
and  depletable  nature  it  has  become  clear 
that  the  previous  assumption  of  abundant  a 
cheap  energy  is  not  valid  any  longer. 
Hydrocarbon  resources  will  no  longer  be 
available  at  the  traditionally  low  levels  of 
earlier  years.  At  the  same  time,  future  de- 
mand for  energy  will  increase  not  only  in  in 
dustrialized  countries  but  also  much  more 
dramatically  in  developing  countries.  If  the 
global  demand  for  energy  is  to  be  met,  it  w: 
require  a  shift  away  from  the  current  ex- 
cessive reliance  on  hydrocarbons  towards  a 
more  diversified  mix  of  energy  sources.  It 
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also  require  significant  and  continuing 
gress  in  the  efficient  and  rational  use  of 
liable  resources.  In  this  context,  energy 
ining  should  play  a  significant  role, 
[t  is  equally  clear  that  patterns  of  con- 
lption  with  the  effect  of  giving  access  to 
rgy  to  a  limited  number  of  countries  or  to 
iw  within  countries  are  not  compatible 
h  the  agreed  goals  of  the  international 
lmunity. 

The  re  is  a  common  interest  shared  by  all 
nines  in  ensuring  an  effective  energy 
isition,  which  is  of  critical  importance  to 
future  of  all  mankind.  Such  a  transition, 
ased  on  equitable  and  open  co-operation, 
ild  offer  new  opportunities  for  ae- 
rating economic  and  social  development 
leveloping  countries  in  particular,  and 
icing  the  present  pattern  of  economic  and 
mological  dependence.  Therefore,  continu- 
adjustments  and  institutional  and  struc- 
il  changes  in  international  economic  rela- 
is  are  required,  taking  into  account  the 
Is  and  objectives  of  the  New  International 
momic  Order.  What  is  needed  now  is  for 
ions  to  demonstrate  the  necessary  political 

to  respond  to  the  challenge  and  seize  the 
ortunities  presented. 

In  this  regard  the  developed  countries 
e  a  particular  responsibility  to  manifest 
r  political  will  and  use  their  economic  and 
lagerial  potential  to  support  efforts  aimed 
in  effective  energy  transition.  All  coun- 
s  should  adapt  themselves  to  such  a  tran- 
)n,  which  often  involves  high-cost  ad- 
ments  required  to  sustain  and  raise  levels 
'conomic  growth.  For  developing  coun- 
s,  an  effective  energy  transition  may  in- 
re  the  question  of  economic  survival,  and 
•eased  energy  availabilities  will  be  essen- 

if  a  rate  and  pattern  of  growth  necessary 
neet  their  social  and  economic  develop- 
it  objectives  is  to  be  attained.  Effective 
ievement  of  this  energy  transition  should 
/jewed  as  an  essential  element  for  assur- 
sustained  growth  of  the  international 
nomy,  in  a  manner  that,  consistent  with 

needs  and  options  of  individual  countries, 
eehnically  and  economically  feasible, 
ially  equitable  and  environmentally  sus- 
lable  and  for  safeguarding  world  peace 

stability.  Attention  is  also  drawn  to  the 
^relationship  between  the  development  of 
i  and  renewable  sources  of  energy  and 
ader  issues,  such  as  genuine  disarmament. 
;his  regard,  concrete  progress  towards  the 
Is  of  general  and  complete  disarmament 
ler  effective  international  control,  in- 
iing  the  urgent  implementation  of 
isures  of  disarmament,  would  release 
stantial  additional  resources  which  could 
utilized  for  social  and  economic 
elopment — including  new  and  renewable 
rces  of  energy — particularly  for  the 
efit  of  the  developing  countries. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  importance  of 
rgy  for  development  and  the  growing 
rgy  requirements  of  the  developing  coun- 
i,  it  is  recognized  that  these  re- 
rements,  if  not  met  adequately,  will  hinder 

process  of  their  economic  and  social 
elopment.  While  efficient  use  of  energy 


should  be  an  objective  for  all  countries,  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  exploration, 
development,  expansion  and  processing  of  all 
energy  resources  of  the  developing  countries 
must  be  intensified  in  a  manner  commen- 
surate with  their  development  objectives  and 
thereby  contribute  to  the  growth  of  the  world 
economy.  For  this  purpose,  adequate  finan- 
cial, technical  and  human  resources  should  be 
generated.  It  is  recognized  that  the  success  of 
an  effective  energy  transition  will  depend,  in- 
ter alia,  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  critical 
issues  of  mobilization  of  financial  resources 
for,  and  transfer  of  technology  available  to, 
in  particular,  developing  countries  can  be  ef- 
fectively tackled. 

13.  The  ultimate  aim  of  socio-economic 
development  is  the  constant  improvement  of 
the  living  conditions  of  the  entire  population. 
The  successful  achievement  of  the  energy 
transition  has  direct  implications  for  shelter, 
physical  infrastructure,  health,  sanitation, 
nutrition  and  general  well-being  in  rural  and 
urban  communities.  It  should  aim  at  the 
generation  of  improved  productivity,  better 
income  earning  opportunities  and  increased 
employment  through  local  manufacture  and 
maintenance  services,  in  both  rural  and  urban 
sectors.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  include, 
where  appropriate,  provisions  to  ensure  ade- 
quate supplies  of  energy  in  case  of  acute 
shortage  of  energy  for  subsistence.  The 
energy  transition  must  include  consideration 
of  the  social  dimensions,  including  the  role  of 
women  as  agents  in  and  beneficiaries  of  the 
process  of  development,  in  view  of  their 
special  burdens  as  producers  and  users  of 
energy,  particularly  in  rural  areas.  The 
energy  transition  should  take  place  in  a  man- 
ner which  recognizes  the  existence  of  com- 
peting demands  for  basic  resources  and  the 
need  to  optimize  their  usage.  The  energy 
transition  should  take  place  in  a  manner 
which  would  not  cause  harmful  changes  in 
the  environment  but  would,  insofar  as  possi- 
ble, improve  environmental  conditions. 

14.  In  order  to  ensure  the  energy  transition, 
in  addition  to  actively  developing  all  types  of 
energy  sources,  effective  measures  for  the 
conservation  of  energy,  including  the  max- 
imum efficiency  of  energy  utilization,  will 
have  to  be  urgently  adopted  and/or  improved, 
in  particular  by  developed  countries.  The 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  more  rational 
use  of  energy  can,  in  some  cases,  contribute 
significantly  to  the  effect  brought  about  by 
the  development  of  new  and  renewable 
sources  of  energy. 

15.  The  development  and  utilization  of  new 
and  renewable  sources  of  energy  must  be 
viewed  in  the  context  of  the  energy  transi- 
tion. New  and  renewable  sources  of  energy 
can  make  a  significant  contribution,  but  their 
role  and  potential  in  the  short  term  should 
not  be  overstated.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
new  and  renewable  sources  of  energy  at  pres- 
ent meet  some  15  per  cent  of  global  energy 
requirements.  In  the  foreseeable  future, 
hydrocarbon  supplies  will  continue  to  play  a 
very  important  role  in  meeting  the  global 


energy  demand,  but,  over  time,  that  role  will 
decline.  To  facilitate  the  energy  transition,  a 
process  should  now  be  set  in  motion  to  en- 
sure the  most  efficient  identification,  explora- 
tion, assessment,  development  and  utilization 
of  energy  sources,  including  new  and 
renewable  sources  of  energy.  In  this  context, 
the  potential  of  new  and  renewable  sources 
of  energy  must  be  considered  as  a  dynamic 
variable,  that  will  tend  to  increase  with  the 
refinement,  development  and  popularization 
of  technologies. 

16.  The  concept  of  new  and  renewable 
sources  of  energy  as  embraced  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  resolution  33/148  of  the 
Nairobi  Conference  encompasses  a 
heterogeneous  range  of  energy  forms,  as  well 
as  a  wide  range  of  associated  technologies  of 
different  degrees  of  maturity,  from  those 
proven  and  in  operation  to  those  on  the  fron- 
tier of  scientific  knowledge.  It  is  clear  that 
the  dynamic  scientific  and  technological  prog- 
ress in  the  field  in  conjunction  with  the 
developments  in  the  over-all  energy  situation, 
is  an  essential  factor  to  be  constantly  scanned 
in  the  process  of  assessing  the  new  and 
renewable  sources  of  energy  potential.  In  this 
context,  there  is  a  need  to  utilize  the  proven 
technologies  to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  Of 
equal  importance  is  an  early  involvement  of 
all  countries,  commensurate  with  their 
abilities,  in  the  research  and  development, 
assimilation  adaption,  development  and 
utilization  of  the  new  and  renewable  sources 
of  energy.  To  this  end,  effective  and  efficient 
international  co-operation  should  be  under- 
taken to  assist  national  action  at  the  govern- 
mental and,  where  appropriate,  at  the  non- 
governmental level  in  recipient  countries  in 
research,  development,  pre-investment  and 
investment  efforts,  as  required,  so  that  the 
full  potential  of  new  and  renewable  sources 
of  energy  is  realized. 

17.  The  development  and  utilization  of  new 
and  renewable  sources  should  be  a  common 
objective  for  all  countries  of  the  world.  New 
and  renewable  sources  of  energy  are  not 
necessarily  more  suited  to  satisfy  the  energy 
needs  of  developing  countries  than  those  of 
industrialized  countries.  The  development  of 
such  sources  should,  therefore,  not  be  inter- 
preted as  a  rationale  for  limiting  the  access 
of  developing  countries  to  conventional 
sources  of  energy,  which  will  continue  to  play 
a  very  important  role  in  their  development. 

18.  The  development  of  new  and  renewable 
sources  of  energy  opens  up  the  prospect  of 
increasing  indigenous  energy  supply  and 
thereby  contributing  to  greater  self- 
sufficiency.  The  development  of  new  and 
renewable  sources  of  energy  also  creates  new 
options  to  respond  to  the  energy  re- 
quirements of  the  rural,  industrial,  transport 
and  other  domestic  sectors,  in  accordance 
with  national  goals  and  priorities  and  pro- 
vides for  a  more  diversified  and  decentralized 
pattern  of  energy  supply. 

19.  Like  any  energy  source  or  product,  new 
and  renewable  sources  of  energy  are 
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themselves  both  an  "input"  and  an  "output"  of 
the  development  process.  The  role  of  new 
and  renewable  sources  of  energy  should  be 
perceived  as  a  dynamic  interaction  between 
resources,  technologies  and  present  and 
future  requirements  for  energy,  all  serving 
national  objectives  for  economic  and  social 
development. 

B.  Framework  for  National  Action 

20.  All  Governments  recognize  the  need  to 
undertake  efforts  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  new  and  renewable 
sources  of  energy  in  accordance  with  their 
national  plans  and  priorities.  The  primary 
responsibility  for  promoting  the  development 
and  utilization  of  new  and  renewable  sources 
of  energy  rests  with  individual  countries.  The 
strengthening  of  national  capacities  should 
embrace  elements  such  as: 

(a)  Assessment  of  new  and  renewable 
energy  sources,  including  surveying  and  map- 
ping programmes,  to  provide  the  necessary 
information  and  data  base  for  planning  and 
decision-making  with  respect  to  over-all 
energy  development; 

(b)  Preparation  of  a  policy  framework  for 
defining  the  role  of  new  and  renewable 
sources  of  energy  and  determining  priorities; 

(c)  Establishment  or  strengthening  of  ap- 
propriate national  institutional  arrangements; 

(d)  Adequate  research  and  development 
programmes  to  support  the  scientific  and 
technical  capacity  to  develop,  choose  and 
adapt  technologies,  including  testing  and 
demonstration  facilities  and  research  focal 
points  in  new  and  renewable  sources  of 
energy; 

(e)  Specific  programmes  to  promote  the  ex- 
ploration, development  and  utilization  of  new 
and  renewable  sources  of  energy,  taking  into 
account,  as  appropriate,  social,  economic  and 
environmental  considerations; 

(f)  Programmes  to  encourage  the  efforts  of 
national  public  and  private  entities  in  in- 
terested countries,  as  appropriate,  to  expand 
the  development  and  utilization  of  new  and 
renewable  sources  of  energy; 

(g)  Mobilization  of  adequate  resources; 

(h)  Availability  of  qualified  personnel,  to  in- 
clude specialized  education  and  training  pro- 
grammes equally  accessible  to  men  and 
women; 

(i)  Development  or  strengthening  of  in- 
dustrial capacity  to  manufacture,  adapt, 
repair  and  maintain  energy-related  equip- 
ment. 

In  this  regard,  international  co-operation  is 
indispensable  and  should  be  directed  to  assist 
and  support  national  efforts.  Developed  coun- 
tries bear  a  special  responsibility  to  ensure 
that  both  their  bilateral  and  multilateral  ef- 
forts contribute  actively  to  this  end.  Other 
countries  in  a  position  to  do  so  should  also 
continue  to  promote  efforts  in  this  regard. 

21.  Efforts  designed  to  explore  and  develop 
conventional  energy  resources  must  be  con- 
tinued, together  with  efforts  designed  to  ex- 
plore and  develop  new  and  renewable  sources 
of  energy.  This  must  also  be  accompanied  by 
efforts  aimed  at  the  rational  use  of  energy 
wherever  possible  and  particularly  in  the 
developed  coutries. 


C.  Objectives 

22.  The  fundamental  objective  of  this  Pro- 
gramme of  Action  is  to  promote  concerted  ac- 
tion in  the  context  of  the  energy  transition, 
the  development  and  utilization  of  new  and 
renewable  sources  of  energy  with  a  view  to 
helping  meet  future  over-all  energy  re- 
quirements, especially  those  of  developing 
countries.  This  Programme  of  Action  should 
be  viewed  as  an  integral  part  of  the  efforts  of 
the  international  community  to  accelerate  the 
development  of  developing  countries  as  set 
forth,  inter  alia,  in  the  International 
Development  Strategy  for  the  Third  United 
Nations  Development  Decade,  and  the  rele- 
vant declarations  and  resolutions  related  to 
the  establishment  of  the  New  International 
Economic  Order. 

23.  The  Programme  of  Action  is  directed  to 
the  achievement  of  the  following  objectives: 

(a)  To  strengthen  international  co-operation 
for  the  promotion  and  intensification  of 
research  and  development  of  technologies 
related  to  new  and  renewable  sources  of 
energy  and  to  facilitate  the  transfer  and 
adaptation  of  technology  from  developed  to 
developing  countries,  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  indigenous  scientific  and  technological 
capacity,  including  the  capacity  for  the  pro- 
duction of  capital  goods  in  developing  coun- 
tries; 

(b)  To  stimulate  the  mobilization  of  addi- 
tional and  adequate  financial  resources  from 
developed  countries,  international  financial 
institutions  and  other  international  organiza- 
tions and  the  private  sector,  as  appropriate, 
to  the  developing  countries  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  renewable  sources  of 
energy  through  programmes  and  projects  at 
the  national,  subregional,  regional  and  inter- 
national levels.  Other  countries  in  a  position 
to  do  so  should  also  continue  to  make  efforts 
in  this  regard; 

(c)  To  provide,  through  international  co- 
operative efforts,  for  the  exchange  of  infor- 
mation and  manpower  training,  particularly 
in  the  developing  countries,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
mote their  ability  to  undertake  energy 
resource  evaluation  and  energy  planning  in 
order  to  accelerate  the  introduction  of  new 
and  renewable  sources  of  energy  in  their 
energy  balances; 

(d)  To  promote  and  provide  support  for: 

(i)  The  attainment  of  the  national  objec- 
tives and  priorities  established  by  developing 
countries  in  the  field  of  new  and  renewable 
sources  of  energy,  related  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  their  national  capabilities  and  institu- 
tional infrastructures  for  the  effective  incor- 
poration of  new  and  renewable  sources  of 
energy  into  national  policy  and  planning  proc- 
esses; 

(ii)  The  drawing  up  and  implementation 
of  new  and  renewable  sources  of  energy  pro- 
grammes and  projects  in  the  context  of  over- 
all energy  plans  by  all  countries  and,  in  par- 
ticular, by  developing  countries; 

(e)  To  provide,  as  requested,  and  as  ap- 
propriate, assistance  and  support  for  co- 
operative efforts  among  developing  countries; 

(f)  To  specify  measures  designed  to 


heighten  international  awareness  of  the  a 
vantages,  potential  and  economic  viability 
new  and  renewable  sources  of  energy,  an 
support  efforts  of  all  countries  to  take 
necessary  steps  to  bring  about  the  maxinr 
feasible  development  of  new  and  renewal: 
sources  of  energy,  taking  special  account 
the  stage  of  development  reached  in  the 
various  technologies  and  of  their  socio- 
cultural  and  environmental  impact. 

24.  The  successful  implementation  of  the 
Programme  of  Action  will  require  the  cor 
uing  commitment  and  efforts  of  Govern- 
ments. The  organs,  organizations  and  boc 
of  the  United  Nations  system  will  assist  i 
propriately  in  the  implementation  of  the  I 
gramme.  In  certain  countries,  non- 
governmental entities  will  also  have  a  sig 
cant  role  to  play.  All  these  measures  shoi 
be  taken  with  due  regard  to  the  necessity 
promote  the  full  participation  of  men  and 
women  on  an  equal  basis  in  the  realizatio 
the  foregoing  objectives.  Such  participate 
should  thus  receive  due  consideration  in  i 
national  energy  strategy  or  implementati 
thereof.  In  this  context,  it  is  necessary  tc 
designate  adequate  mechanisms  for  the  ii 
plementation,  monitoring,  follow-up  and 
evaluation  of  the  action  taken  to  carry  ou 
the  Programme  of  Action. 


MEASURES  FOR  CONCERTED 
ACTION 

25.  The  objectives  set  out  in  the  precedir 
section  will  be  most  effectively  met  if  eff< 
undertaken  at  the  subregional,  regional  a 
international  levels  are  supportive  of  nati 
efforts.  The  Conference  preparatory  proc 
has  involved  examination  of  general  polic 
measures  applicable  to  all  sources  as  well 
measures  specific  to  each  individual  sourc 
with  a  view  to  determining  areas  for  con- 
certed action. 

A.  Policy  Measures 

26.  On  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the 
preparatory  process,  the  Conference  iden 
tified  five  broad  policy  areas  for  concerte 
tion  with  the  support  of  the  international 
community  according  to  national  plans  ar 
priorities: 

(a)  Energy  assessment  and  planning; 

(b)  Research,  development  and  demons 
tion; 

(c)  Transfer,  adaptation  and  applicatior 
mature  technologies; 

(d)  Information  flows; 

(e)  Education  and  training. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  ensure  th 
the  concerted  action  in  the  above-mentior 
areas  involves  and  benefits  men  and  won: 
equally. 

1.  Energy  Assessment  and  Planning 

27.  The  role  of  each  and  every  source  of 
energy,  including  new  and  renewable  sou 
of  energy  and  conservation,  in  meeting  tl 
needs  of  countries  can  best  be  determinec 
the  context  of  national  energy  planning,  i 
essential  element  of  which  is  national  ene 
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;essment.  It  is  an  especially  acute  problem 
;h  respect  to  the  data  infrastructure  per- 
ning  to  energy  demand  and  resource  inven- 
ies,  as  well  as  the  impact  on  the  ecology, 
ich  can  provide  the  basis  for  assessing  the 
isible  future  role  of  new  and  renewable 
;rgy  sources  and  related  technologies,  as 
11  as  developing  national  energy  policy  and 
ns.  Action  is  required  as  follows: 

i)  Map,  survey  and  undertake  other  ap- 
ipriate  activities  to  determine  the  full 
ige  of  physical  resource  endowment,  using, 
enever  possible,  standardized  methodol- 
es  for  data  collection,  processing  and  stor- 
!  and  dissemination; 
3)  Determine  in  a  dynamic  way  energy 
iply  and  demand  and  energy  balances,  in- 
ding  projections  of  future  energy  re- 
rements; 

:)  Identify  and  keep  under  review  mature 
1  near-term  promising  energy  technologies 
well  as  ongoing  research,  development  and 
nonstration  activities  and  assess  their 
nomic,  socio-cultural  and  environmental 
ts,  potential  and  benefits; 
1)  Strengthen  and/or  establish  institutional 
•astructure  to  collect,  maintain,  analyse, 
ssify  and  disseminate  information  on  all 
above  as  well  as  information  pertaining  to 
policy,  programme  and  project  decision- 
king  process;  the  legislative  framework 
1  related  procedures  (and  their  impact  on 
:rgy  supply  and  use  patterns),  and  the 
.ilability  of  financing. 

Research,  Development  and 

mon  strati  on 

The  pace  and  extent  of  the  contribution 
lew  and  renewable  sources  of  energy  and 
ited  technologies  will  depend  to  a  large  ex- 
t  on  scientific  research  directed  towards 
ir  development  and  widespread  utilization. 
ile  such  research  is  expanding  rapidly 
-Id  wide,  co-ordination  and  information 
ring  is  poor,  duplication  is  widespread  and 
tain  important  aspects  are  relatively 
;lected  and  receive  few  resources, 
reover,  the  bulk  of  current  research  is  be- 
carried  out  in  developed  countries,  and 
ch  of  it  will  have  to  be  extensively  adapted 
use  in  developing  countries.  In  addition 
-sustained  indigenous  research  work 
uld  be  actively  stimulated.  The  following 
ies  of  measures  to  which  international  co- 
ration  should  be  directed  are  needed  in 
er  to  enhance  the  indigenous  scientific  and 
mological  capabilities  of  developing  coun- 
s,  enabling  them  to  exploit  their  own 
aurce  potential  fully  and  independently 
1  to  enter  into  collaborative  research, 
elopment  and  demonstration  efforts, 
ch  should  be  closely  co-ordinated  with 
cation  and  training  programmes: 

t)  Select  promising  technologies  with  a 
v  to  launching  concerted  efforts  to  ac- 
hate their  development,  increase  their 
t  effectiveness  and  widen  their  applicabili- 

1)  Identify  the  research  needed  concerning 


the  economic,  social  and  environmental  im- 
plications of  emerging  technologies,  including 
employment  potentials; 

(c)  Establish  or  strengthen  institutional 
machinery  and  national  and  regional  capacity, 
including  the  private  sector,  where  ap- 
propriate, for  undertaking  and  co-ordinating 
research,  development  and  demonstration  ac- 
tivities, on  the  basis  of  a  review  initially  to  be 
undertaken  at  national,  subregional  and 
regional  levels  to  of  present  capabilities  and 
existing  resources  to  respond  to  identified 
needs  and  priorities,  in  particular  to  those  of 
developing  countries;  this  review  could  later 
be  extended  to  the  global  level  with  a  view  to 
the  consideration  of  the  need  for  a  global 
research  and  development  network  around 
one  or  several  lead  institutions; 

(d)  Establish  or  strengthen  institutional 
machinery  to  provide  links  between  research 
and  development  activities  and  the  produc- 
tion sector  (public  investments,  industrial 
property  systems,  etc.); 

(e)  Consider  the  establishment  of  testing 
programmes  to  increase  the  ability  of  pro- 
spective consumers,  producers  and  investors 
to  make  informed  decisions  regarding 
technological  options; 

(f)  Establish  criteria  for  technical  and 
economic  evaluation  of  new  technologies  that 
will  help  national  experts  to  identify  their 
potential  at  specific  locations; 

(g)  Identify  and  implement  demonstration 
projects  relating  to  new  and  renewable 
energy  technologies,  including  those  which 
can  be  undertaken  on  a  collaborative  basis, 
taking  into  consideration  the  benefits  in 
terms  of  stimulating  further  related  research 
and  development,  the  training  of  specialists 
and  increased  industrialization. 

3.  Transfer,  Adaptation  and  Application  of 
Mature  Technologies 

29.  There  are  a  number  of  technologies  utiliz- 
ing new  and  renewable  sources  of  energy 
which  have  reached  a  stage  of  maturity  at 
which  little  or  no  further  research  and 
development  is  required  for  their  widespread 
utilization.  Channels  and  procedures  for  the 
widespread  transfer  of  technology  to  all  coun- 
tries, under  conditions  of  mutual  benefit  to 
all  parties,  taking  into  account  the  special 
needs  of  developing  countries,  need  to  be 
established  and  supported  through  interna- 
tional co-operation,  particularly  in  those  cases 
where  such  technology  originates  in  the 
developed  countries.  In  this  context,  account 
should  be  taken  of  agreements  to  be  reached 
within  the  framework  of  UNCTAD  [U.N. 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Development]  with 
regard  to  the  International  Code  of  Conduct 
on  the  Transfer  of  Technology.  Furthermore, 
issues  related  to  the  climatic,  cultural  and  in- 
stitutional settings  within  which  the  tech- 
nology is  to  be  applied  and  the  managerial 
aspects  associated  with  its  introduction  and 
full  operation  in  industry,  agriculture, 
transport  and  human  settlements  will  need  to 
be  taken  into  account  by  those  who  have  to 
decide  on  the  application  of  the  technology. 
In  addition,  comprehensive  analysis  of  its 
economic  and  social  costs  and  benefits  as  well 
as  of  its  environmental  effects  are  needed. 


The  following  measures  are  required  in  order 
to  accelerate  the  application  and  adaptation 
as  well  as  the  transfer  of  mature  technologies 
under  conditions  of  mutual  benefit  to  all  par- 
ties, taking  into  account  the  special  needs  of 
developing  countries,  and  to  enhance  their 
contribution  to  total  energy  supply: 

(a)  Identify  and  keep  under  review  with 
respect  to  mature  technologies  utilizing  new 
and  renewable  sources  of  energy  their  role 
within  sectoral  programmes  and,  where  ap- 
propriate, establish  or  strengthen  institu- 
tional arrangements  to  promote  their  applica- 
tion; 

(b)  Strenghten  and/or  establish  measures  to 
promote  and  facilitate  the  accelerated 
transfer  of  technology  on  new  and  renewable 
sources  of  energy,  especially  from  developed 
to  developing  countries,  in  order  to  enhance 
the  contribution  of  these  energies  to  the  total 
energy  supply  of  developing  countries; 

(c)  Support  measures  to  increase  economic 
and  technical  co-operation  among  developing 
countries,  including  the  undertaking  of  joint 
programmes  of  activities; 

(d)  Develop  national  capabilities  to  under- 
take, inter  alia,  the  manufacture  adaptation, 
management,  repair  and  maintenance  of 
devices  and  equipment  related  to  technologies 
for  the  assessment  and  utilization  of  new  and 
renewable  sources  of  energy; 

(e)  Strengthen  the  ability  of  developing 
countries  to  make  financial  and  technical 
evaluations  of  the  different  elements  of  the 
technologies,  thereby  enabling  them  to  better 
assess,  select,  negotiate,  acquire  and  adapt 
technologies  required  in  order  to  utilize  new 
and  renewable  sources  of  energy; 

(f)  Formulate  innovative  schemes  for  in- 
vestments related  to  manufacture  of  equip- 
ment for  new  and  renewable  sources  of 
energy,  including  the  establishment  of  joint 
industrial  programmes  among  interested 
countries  for  the  manufacture  and  commer- 
cialization of  capital  goods; 

(g)  Strengthen  national  capacity  to  review 
and  assess  domestic,  fiscal,  regulatory,  socio- 
cultural  and  other  policy  aspects  required  to 
accelerate  the  introduction  of  technologies 
related  to  new  and  renewable  sources  of 
energy; 

(h)  Support  as  appropriate  demonstration 
projects  related  to  the  application  of  new  and 
renewable  sources  of  energy  technologies 
prior  to  a  decision  on  commercial  operation 
and  widespread  implementation. 

4.  Information  Flows 

30.  The  availability  of  adequate  information 
is  a  prerequisite  for  sound  decision-making 
for  development  policy  and  planning  and  for 
co-ordinated  and  effective  basic  and  applied 
scientific  and  technological  research.  The 
need  for  improved  information  flows  on 
energy  generally  and  on  new  and  renewable 
energy  sources,  in  particular,  must  be  viewed 
within  the  broader  context  of  global  informa- 
tion sharing  and  exchange  in  all  relevant  sec- 
tors. 

31.  Access  to  information  pertaining  to  the 
development  and  utilization  of  new  and 
renewable  sources  of  energy  raises  particular 
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issues  and  problems  associated  with  the 
newness  of  much  of  the  subject-matter  and 
the  rapid  pace  of  development  in  the  area.  A 
series  of  measures  are  called  for  along  the 
following  lines: 

(a)  Identify  currently  available  information 
systems  and  services  and  assess  their 
capability  to  provide  the  required  categories 
of  information  on  the  development  and 
utilization  of  new  and  renewable  sources  of 
energy,  in  a  manner  and  form  suitable  to  dif- 
ferent types  of  users,  taking  into  account  ex- 
isting studies  in  that  area; 

(b)  Establish  and/or  strengthen  national, 
subregional  and  regional  energy  information 
centres,  preferably  based  on  existing  data 
banks  or  with  institutions  of  research  and 
learning,  with  related  programmes  of 
workshops,  seminars  and  other  information 
services,  and  integrate  them  into  regional 
networks,  which  could  later  be  joined  into  a 
global  information  network,  where  and  when 
it  may  be  deemed  necessary  and  feasible; 

(c)  Develop  and  make  use  of  standardized 
methodologies,  terminologies,  procedures 
and,  where  feasible,  equipment  (software  and 
hardware)  for  the  collection  and  dissemina- 
tion of  information  to  facilitate  the  linkage  of 
data  centers  and  systems; 

(d)  Support  measures  which  ensure  the 
maximum  availability  of  technological  infor- 
mation contained  in  patent  documents. 

5.  Education  and  Training 

32.  The  establishment,  development,  opera- 
tion, maintenance  and  dissemination  of  new 
energy  systems  requires  skilled  scientific  and 
technical  manpower  and  increased  public 
awareness  and  support.  Specific  education 
and  training  programmes  are  required,  not 
only  in  schools  and  universities  but  also  for 
the  training  of  decisionmakers,  planners, 
managers,  extension  workers  and  the  general 
public  as  well  as  facilities  for  the  training  of 
specialized  personnel.  Those  programmes, 
while  taking  into  account  the  special  needs 
relating  to  technologies  utilizing  new  and 
renewable  energy  within  the  framework  of 
broader  energy  programmes,  must  be  viewed 
in  the  context  of  the  general  educational 
system. 

33.  In  order  to  help  meet  the  required  educa- 
tional and  training  needs,  the  following  ac- 
tions are  called  for: 

(a)  Support  national  efforts  to  estimate  the 
requirements  for  the  various  categories  of 
trained  personnel; 

(b)  Assess  the  capability  of  existing  institu- 
tions to  undertake  the  training  of  required 
personnel,  and  strengthen  institutional  in- 
frastructure accordingly,  paying  special  at- 
tention to  the  training  of  teachers  and 
trainers; 

(c)  Co-ordinate  and  promote  the  exchange 
of  information  on  educational  systems, 
teaching  materials,  training  programmes  and 
technical  experience  relating  to  new  and 
renewable  sources  of  energy,  between 
developed  and  developing  countries  and  par- 
ticularly among  developing  countries; 

(d)  Support  efforts  directed  at  the 


establishment  or  strengthening  of  national, 
subregional  and  regional  training  and  educa- 
tional centers; 

(e)  Establish  training  programmes  for 
decision-makers,  planners,  managers  and  ex- 
tension workers; 

(f)  Establish  programmes  to  increase  the 
awareness  of  the  general  public  of  the  oppor- 
tunities that  exist  for  using  new  and 
renewable  sources  of  energy,  especially  in 
small-scale,  decentralized  applications,  involv- 
ing the  general  educational  system  and  the 
mass  media  so  as  to  ensure  the  full  and  effec- 
tive participation  of  the  entire  population  at 
all  stages  of  the  development  process. 

B.  Specific  Measures 

34.  In  preparation  for  this  Conference, 
panels  of  technical  experts  reviewed  the 
status  of  technologies  for  new  and  renewable 
sources  of  energy  and  the  prospects  for  their 
early  use,  and  suggested  specific  activities  at 
the  national  and  international  levels  needed 
to  realize  the  full  potential  of  these 
technologies.  This  unprecedented  review 
should  lead  to  a  new  appreciation  of  the  con- 
tribution that  new  and  renewable  sources  of 
energy  can  make  to  meet  the  growing  energy 
requirements  of  both  developed  and  develop- 
ing countries.  Understandably,  the  diversity 
of  energy  resource  endowments,  of  demands 
for  various  end-uses,  and  of  economic  factors 
affecting  each  application,  precludes  the 
universal  application  of  a  single  solution  for 
all  countries. 

35.  Within  the  above-mentioned  broad  policy 
area,  specific  measures  are  needed.  Many  of 
the  areas  of  new  and  renewable  sources  of 
energy  considered  during  the  Conference 
preparatory  process  are  in  a  stage  of  scien- 
tific and  technological  evolution.  Therefore, 
the  findings  and  related  priorities  and 
measures  must  be  kept  under  review,  bearing 
in  mind  that  technologies  used  on  a 
widespread  basis  should  be  cost  effective, 
technically  appropriate,  socially  and  en- 
vironmentally sound  and  affordable  by  the 
users;  also  technologies  that  show  good 
future  prospects  either  for  local  or  for  wider 
use  should  be  promoted  through  development 
and  demonstration  projects  even  if  these  are 
not  cost  effective  at  present.  With  this  in 
mind,  the  Conference,  after  due  consideration 
of  the  results  of  the  preparatory  process, 
recommends  the  following  measures  at  the 
national,  subregional,  regional  and  interna- 
tional levels  as  indications  of  broader  ac- 
tivities in  the  context  of  such  comprehensive 
programmes  as  may  subsequently  be 
developed.  The  measure  listed  in  paragraphs 
36  to  45  below  are  source-specific.  The 
measures  listed  in  section  A  above  (such  as 
energy  assessment  and  planning,  programme 
appraisal,  demonstration,  standardization  and 
education  and  training)  relate  to  all  energy 
sources.  They  are  therefore  not  repeated  in 
each  source  section  below,  but  should  be  ex- 
plicity  considered  among  actions  to  be  taken 
in  reference  to  each  energy  source. 


1.  Hydropower 

36.  Bearing  in  mind  the  immense  and  unus* 
hydro  potential  that  exists,  especially  in 
developing  countries,  and  the  current  avail- 
ability and  widespread  use  of  hydrotech- 
nology  for  the  multipurpose  exploitation  of 
the  water  resources,  the  following  specific  a 
tions  have  been  identified; 

(a)  Assessment  and  Planning 

(i)  Evaluate  river  hydro  potential  using 
stream  records  and  apply  existing  and 
developed  new  methodologies  to  determine 
stream  flow  at  ungauged  sites; 

(ii)  Establish  criteria  for  the  evaluation 
and  integration  of  small,  lowhead,  as  well  a 
large-scale  hydro  resources  within  the  con- 
text of  over-all  energy  development  and 
multipurpose  programmes; 

(iii)  Support  studies  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  use  of  dams  for  power  generatioi 
and  for  other  purposes. 

(b)  Research,  Development  and 
Demonstration 

(i)  Establish  and/or  strengthen  researcl 
development  and  demonstration  capacities  < 
national  Governments  for  assessing,  selecti 
and  adapting  relevant  hydropower 
technologies; 

(ii)  Intensify  research  into  ecological  co 
sequences  caused  by  hydro  development. 

(c)  Transfer,  Adaptation  and 
Application  of  Mature  Technologies 

(i)  Standardize  design  and  performance 
specifications  for  hydro  equipment  and 
facilities  as  far  as  possible  and  make  optimi 
use  of  package  designs  for  small-scale  plant 
suitable  for  replication  and  widespread  use, 
consistent  with  national  needs  and  practice: 

(ii)  Adopt  measures  designed  to  ac- 
celerate the  widespread  utilization  of  small- 
scale  (including  micro)  hydropower  systems 

(iii)  Conduct  pre-investment  studies 
related  to  enhancing  the  industrial 
capabilities  of  developing  countries  to  desig 
adapt  and  manufacture  hydropower  equip- 
ment with  a  view  to  identifying  the  most 
promising  projects; 

(iv)  Support  the  design,  production 
and/or  adaptation  of  hydro  equipment  and 
civil  engineering  survey  and  design  pro- 
cedures, especially  in  developing  countries; 

(v)  Support  the  collaborative  efforts  of 
interested  developing  countries  in  large-sea 
joint  projects,  which  could  include  the  inter 
connection  of  electrical  networks. 
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Fuelwood  and  Charcoal 

.  Bearing  in  mind  that  fuelwood,  including 
ircoal,  constitutes  an  important  source  of 
3rgy  for  large  populations  especially  in  the 
-al  areas  of  developing  countries;  that  ade- 
ite  management  of  forest  resources  to  pro- 
e  fuel,  food  and  timber  requires  the 
:essment  of  projected  supply  and  demand 
i  the  identification  of  deficit  areas;  that 
ir  proper  role  must  be  seen  in  the  context 
the  over-all  energy  requirements  and  the 
•ticular  problems  of  rural  areas  of  most 
'eloping  countries,  and  notwithstanding 
incial  feasibility,  especially  in  agroforestry 
terns,  and  that  broad-based  support  and 
ticipation  of  men  and  women  in  the 
relopment,  management  and  efficient  use 
'uelwood  are  essential,  taking  into  account 
need  for  maintaining  the  ecological 
ance,  the  following  specific  actions  have 
n  identified: 

a)  Assessment  and  Planning 

(i)  Assess  and  evaluate  forest  resources 
irder  to  estimate  their  present  and  future 
tainable  yield  of  fuelwood,  to  identify 
icit  areas  and  areas  in  which  reafforesta- 
i  is  both  urgent  and  practicable; 

t>)  Research,  Development  and 
nonstration 

(i)  Intensify  and/or  establish  basic  and  ap- 
d  research  on  more  productive  species; 
(ii)  Support  and  promote  work  aimed  at 
moving  the  efficiency  of  stoves  and  cook- 
utensils,  develop  low-cost  stoves  and  pro- 
;e  their  widespread  use,  taking  into  ac- 
nt  social  and  cultural  acceptability; 
(iii)  Improve  the  preprocessing  of  fuels, 
uding  those  presently  wasted  such  as 
js,  branches,  and  dry  leaves,  for  use  in 
:ct  combustion  and  other  processes  and 
rove  the  conversion  efficiency  of  charcoal- 
ting; 

(iv)  Develop  promising  fuelwood  and 
rcoal  substitutes  or  supplements  utilizing 
;r  new  and  renewable  sources  of  energy. 

)  Transfer,  Adaptation  and 
ilication  of  Mature  Technologies 

(i)  Improve  and/or  establish  forest 
lagement  practices; 

(ii)  Increase  and/or  establish  reforestation 
afforestation  programmes  with  selected 
tested  species; 

(iii)  Promote  and  support  programmes, 
ects  and  activities  to  establish  large-scale 
itations,  including  afforestation  in  deficit 
is  and  wood  lots,  establish  distribution, 
;rol  and  pricing  policies,  and  improve  con- 
lion  and  utilization  technologies  (charcoal 
luction  and  gasification,  kilns,  ovens). 


3.  Biomass 

38.  Bearing  in  mind  that  considerable  infor- 
mation and  experience  is  available  on  biomass 
production  and  conversion  systems  within  the 
international  community  and  that  the  further 
evaluation  of  the  potential  of  biomass 
resources  requires  the  development  and 
utilization  of  specific  assessment  techniques 
in  order  to  determine  their  quantitative  and 
qualitative  potential,  the  following  specific  ac- 
tions have  been  identified: 

(a)  Assessment  and  Planning 

(i)  Assess  and  evaluate  biomass 
resources,  with  special  attention  to  the  iden- 
tification and  development  of  plant  species, 
specifically  for  energy  conversion,  taking  into 
account  the  crucial  role  that  can  be  played  by 
the  recycling  of  organic  matter  in  sustaining 
biomass  productivity. 

(b)  Research,  Development  and 
Demonstration 

(i)  Initiate  and/or  intensify  basic  and  ap- 
plied research  and  development  on  specific 
aspects  of  biotechnology  and  bio/ther- 
mochemical  conversion  systems  and  on  the 
use  of  byproducts  as  fertilizers  and  animal 
feed; 

(ii)  Accelerate  the  utilization  of  biomass 
resources  for  energy  production  through  the 
initiation  of  and/or  support  for  demonstration 
schemes  such  as  biomethanation  of  manures, 
agricultural  residues  and  other  organic 
materials  in  different  regions  of  the  world; 
integration  of  biomethanation  and  ethanol 
production;  small-scale  gasifiers  and  sta- 
tionary engines;  electricity  production,  using 
gasifiers  and  engine  generators  and  including 
short-rotation  forestry  in  energy  farms; 
gasification  and  indirect  liquefaction  to  pro- 
duce synthetic  liquid  fuels  from  lignocellulosic 
materials. 

(c)  Transfer,  Adaptation  and 
Application  of  Mature  Technologies 

(i)  Accelerate  the  utilization  of  biomass 
resources  for  energy  production  through  the 
initiation  of  and/or  support  for  the  utilization 
of  mature  technologies  such  as:  direct  com- 
bustion; gasification,  biomethanation  of 
manure  and  municipal  and  industrial  waste, 
including  collection  and  handling;  alcohol  pro- 
duction from  sugars  and  starches;  anaerobic 
microbiological  processes  and  the  production 
of  fuels  from  vegetable  oils,  giving  due  con- 
sideration to  possible  implications  for  food 
and  fertilizer  production  and  other  en- 
vironmental and  economic  considerations. 


4.  Solar  Energy 

39.  Bearing  in  mind  that  solar  energy 
technologies  are  rapidly  evolving  and  that 
some  are  on  the  threshold  of  large-scale  and 
extensive  applications  in  developing  and 
developed  countries  alike,  and  that  several 
solar  applications  have  reached  a  mature 
state  of  technical  development  and  are 
therefore  ready  under  certain  conditions  for 
implementation,  among  them  domestic  and 


industrial  water-heating  with  flat-plate  collec- 
tors, low-pressure  steam  production,  small- 
scale  solar  ponds  for  low  temperature  process 
heat  production,  solar  crop  and  timber  dry- 
ing, active  and  passive  space-heating  and 
cooling,  water  pumping  (thermal  and 
electric),  water  desalination,  telecommunica- 
tions and  certain  other  applications  of  solar 
photovoltaic  systems — the  following  specific 
actions  have  been  identified; 

(a)  Assessment  and  Planning 

Evaluate  the  solar  resource  through: 

(i)  Use  of  exisiting  data  supplemented  by 
support  for  meteorological  surveys,  radiation 
and  other  relevant  data  collections  using 
ground-based  measuring  stations,  satellites 
and  reliable  photo-interpretation  techniques 
for  all  climatic  conditions; 

(ii)  Development  and  application  of 
methodologies  to  estimate  radiation  data 
based,  for  instance,  on  space  and  time  cor- 
relation functions; 

(iii)  Preparation  of  guidelines  for  the 
assessment  of  solar  energy  potential  in 
various  climatic  zones; 

(iv)  Support  for  the  preparation  of  na- 
tional solar  resources  maps  and  data  to  be  in- 
corporated in  a  world  solar  atlas  on  the 
global  distribution  of  solar  radiation. 

(b)  Research,  Development  and 
Demonstration 

Initiate,  intensify  and  support  research, 
development  and  demonstration  in  promising 
applications,  especially  those  which  are  small 
and  decentralized,  in  order  to  reach  a  level  of 
development  sufficient  for  widespread  utiliza- 
tion such  as:  solar  cooking,  solar  electricity 
production  (thermal  and  photovoltaic),  solar 
air  conditioning  and  refrigeration,  solar  in- 
dustrial process  heat,  synthetic  fuel  produc- 
tion and  solar  crop  drying.  Among  the  main 
areas  for  research  development  are  material 
and  thermal  sciences,  photochemical  conver- 
sion, durability  and  reliability  of  products, 
design  and  adaptation  of  processes,  system 
analysis  and  control,  storage  systems  and 
social  acceptability. 
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(c)  Transfer,  Adaptation  and 
Application  of  Mature  Technologies 

(i)  Initiate  and/or  support  national  pro- 
grammes for  the  widespread  use  of  mature 
solar  energy  technologies; 

(ii)  Study  the  problems  associated  with 
the  widespread  use  of  solar  energy  such  as 
those  relating  to  right  of  access  to  sunlight, 
transfer  of  development  rights,  building 
codes  and  warranties.  Insurance  of  solar 
devices  should  be  explored. 


(iv)  Encouraging  appropriate  small-scale 
uses,  especially  for  small  or  remote  resource 
sites. 


5.  Geothermal  Energy 

40.  Bearing  in  mind  that  important  and 
unevaluated  geothermal  resources  exist  in 
many  countries,  substantial  effort  is  required 
to  develop  their  energy  potential.  The  follow- 
ing specific  actions  have  been  identified: 

(a)  Assessment  and  Planning 

Identify  and  evaluate  the  resources  by: 

(i)  Utilizing  all  appropriate  geological, 
geochemical  and  geophysical  techniques; 

(ii)  Utilizing,  where  applicable,  oil  and 
gas  exploration  data  in  the  identification  and 
assessment  of  geothermal  energy  prospects; 

(iii)  The  preparation  and  periodic  revision 
of  national  and  regional  assessments  of 
geothermal  potential. 

(b)  Research,  Development  and 
Demonstration 

Uncertain  research  and  development  in: 

(i)  Drilling  technology; 

(ii)  High,  medium  and  low  enthalphy 
geothermal  systems; 

(iii)  Multipurpose  developments; 

(iv)  Stimulation  techniques; 

(v)  Geopressurized  systems; 

(vi)  Hot  dry  rock  system; 

(vii)  Rock  properties  under  high 
temperatures,  and  heat  transfer  in  solid  and 
fractured  media; 

(viii)  Chemical  recovery  and  effluent 
disposal; 

(ix)  Material  selection  and  scaling  con- 
trol; 

(x)  Binary  and  other  alternative  genera- 
tion systems; 

(xi)  Problems  of  subsidence,  gaseous 
emissions  and  other  environmental  impacts. 

(c)  Transfer,  Adaptation  and 
Application  of  Mature  Technologies 

Promote  geothermal  applications  by: 

(i)  Supporting  the  initial  stages  of  ex- 
ploration for  promising  sites; 

(ii)  Encouraging  the  location  of  ap- 
propriate activities  near  the  source; 

(iii)  Encouraging  integrated  heat  and 
power  projects; 


6.  Wind  Energy 

41.  Bearing  in  mind  that  wind  energy  has 
been  one  of  the  few  forms  of  renewable 
energy  which  have  traditionally  been  prac- 
tical and  cost  effective,  that  several  wind 
technologies  have  been  available  for  a  long 
time — namely,  windmills  for  shaft  power  and 
wind  energy  for  sea  transport — and  that 
wider  use  of  the  resource,  based  on 
technological  advance  and  changes  in  the 
energy  structures,  could  make  an  important 
contribution  to  future  energy  needs,  the 
following  specific  actions  have  been  iden- 
tified: 

(a)  Assessment  and  Planning 

Assess  the  resource  by: 

(i)  Improving  and  supporting  increased 
collection  of  wind  data  at  standard  heights  in 
forms  appropriate  for  the  evaluation  of  its 
potential  as  an  energy  source,  using  stand- 
ardized instrumentation,  methods  and 
analysis  and,  where  applicable,  for  all  climatic 
conditions; 

(ii)  Support  for  the  preparation  of  na- 
tional wind  power  resource  maps  and  data  to 
be  incorporated  in  a  world  wind  atlas,  in- 
cluding data  on  the  occurrence  of  extreme 
wind  speeds. 

(b)  Research,  Development  and 
Demonstration 

(i)  Initiate  and  support  research,  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  in  such  promising 
technologies  as:  wind  machines  rated  at 
0.1-100  KW,  especially  for  rural  applications 
where  a  variable  output  is  acceptable,  in  par- 
ticular for  water  pumps  and  wind  turbines 
coupled  with  conventional  power  supplies  or 
storage  systems  so  as  to  yield  reliable  stand- 
alone systems  (in  the  range  10-100  KW); 
larger  wind  turbines  and  arrays  suitable  for 
integration  in  networks  in  order  to  conserve 
conventional  fuels  or  hydropower; 

(ii)  Support  research  and  development  on 
wind  characteristics  for  siting  design  and  op- 
eration of  windmills,  rotor  design,  materials, 
storage  systems,  wind  turbine — storage 
system  matching  environmental  impact,  safe- 
ty standards  and  social  acceptability. 

(c)  Transfer,  Adaptation  and 
Application  of  Mature  Technologies 

Promote  national  programmes  for  the 
widespread  use  of  mature  wind  energy 
technologies. 


7.  Oil  Shale  and  Tar  Sands 

42.  Bearing  in  mind  the  vast  proven  and  j 
spective  reserves  of  oil  shale  and  tar  sands 
including  both  surface  and  deeply  buried 
deposits,  and  the  currently  available 
technology  and  that  these  resources  are 
already  being  used  in  some  countries  to  pr 
duce  oil  as  a  primary  energy  product  to  be 
used  directly  in  helping  to  satisfy  consump 
tion  needs  or  to  be  converted  to  thermal 
energy  either  by  direct  combustion  or 
through  production  of  liquid  fuel,  the  follow 
ing  specific  actions  have  been  identified: 

(a)  Assessment  and  Planning 

Initiate  and  intensify  resource  assessment 

(i)  Reviewing  and  indexing  possible  oc 
currences,  using  the  existing  literature  on 
geological  and  mineral  exploration; 

(ii)  Standardizing  evaluation  and 
measurement  procedures. 

(b)  Research,  Development  and 
Demonstration 

Undertake  research  and  development  on: 

(i)  Adapting  capacity  of  shale  retortinj 
with  particular  references  to  the  end  uses; 

(ii)  The  environmental  consequences  o: 
land  and  water  resources  of  production  an 
waste  disposal; 

(iii)  Extraction  and  recovery  methods. 


(c)  Transfer,  Adaptation  and 
Application  of  Mature  Technologies 

Initiate  and/or  support  national  programm 
for  widespread  use  of  mature  oil  shale  anc 
tar  sands  energy  technologies. 


8.  Ocean  Energy 

43.  Bearing  in  mind  that  several  conversi 
technologies  based  on  ocean  energy  systei 
have  potential  for  generating  electrical 
power,  the  following  specific  actions  have 
been  identified: 

(a)  Assessment  and  Planning 

Assess  the  ocean  energy  resource  by  idem 
ing  sites  of  potential  Ocean  Thermal  Ener 
Conversion  (OTEC),  tidal  and  wave  energ 
utilizing  archival  data  and  other  existing  i: 
formation  as  well  as  by  undertaking  OTE( 
tidal  and  wave  energy  surveys  through  th 
joint  efforts  of  oceanographic  and 
meteorological  organizations. 
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)  Research,  Development  and 
lonstration 

[i)  Initiate  or  continue  research  and 
!lopment  in  such  areas  as: 

•  Aquaculture  based  on  nutrient-rich 
>  waters,  floating,  land-based  and  shelf - 
d  ocean  systems  directed  to  the  produc- 
of  electricity,  fresh  water  and  energy- 
isive  products; 

•  Ocean  wave  systems  including 
nical  solutions  suited  for  the  trade  wind 

ii)  Accelerate  the  application  of  ocean 
gy  systems  when  this  appears  justified, 
ixample  by: 

•  An  extension  of  existing  facilities, 

i-e  feasible,  for  use  as  regional  or  interna- 
il  demonstration  sites; 

•  Efforts  directed  at  isolated  com- 
ities. 

Taught  Animal  Power 

Bearing  in  mind  that  draught  animal 
3r  is  still  a  major  source  of  energy,  par- 
arly  in  the  rural  areas  of  certain  develop- 
:ountries,  the  following  specific  actions 
been  identified: 

i  Assessment  and  Planning 

'Urce  assessment  and  planning  through: 

i)  Collection  of  basic  data  on  distribution 
lecies,  breeds,  draught  capabilities,  the 
it  of  energy  on  crop  yields,  agricultural 
jments,  harnessing  devices  and  existing 
ght  animal  power  technologies; 
ii)  Consideration  of  animal  power  as  a 
:  energy  input  in  agricultural  planning. 

I  Research,  Development  and 
onstration 

arch  and  development  activities  in  the 
wing  areas: 

i)  The  design,  development,  testing  and 

ration  of  agricultural  implements,  animal- 

n  vehicles,  harnesses  and  hitching 

:es  so  as  to  enhance  the  productivity  of 

ght  animals; 

ii)  Appropriate  breeding  schemes, 

ght  animal  feeding  and  management, 

jr  and  improvement  of  pastures. 

Transfer,  Adaptation  and 
ication  of  Mature  Technologies 

der  to  ensure  more  efficient  application, 
e  appropriate,  measures  should  be  taken 
pport  ongoing  draught  animal  pro- 
lines in  developing  countries. 

Jeat 

Searing  in  mind  that  small  and  large- 
peat  technology  is  well  established,  is 
ally  site-specific,  and  offers  a  viable 
native  to  fuelwood  for  domestic  purposes 
an  be  used  in  suitable  boilers  as  an 
native  to  other  fuels  for  the  generation 
?dium-  to  large-scale  heat  or  power  and 
in  many  countries  this  resource  has  not 
adequately  surveyed,  the  following 
fie  actions  have  been  identified: 

Assessment  and  Planning 

)  Initiate  and/or  expand  the  data  base 


on  the  availability  of  peat  to  evaluate  its 
potential; 

(ii)  Support  the  selection  of  suitable  peat 
production  areas,  taking  into  consideration 
economic,  employment  and  other  social  and 
environmental  factors  as  well  as  the  location 
of  potential  consumers. 

(b)  Research,  Development  and 
Demonstration 

(i)  Develop  and  improve  technologies  for 
peat  production,  particularly  in  tropical  and 
sub- tropical  vegetation  zones,  as  well  as  com- 
bustion and  processing,  including  gasification 
and  liquefaction  processes; 

(ii)  Conduct  studies  on  alternative  uses  of 
peat; 

(iii)  Promote  research  in  the  utilization  of 
cutaway  peatlands  for  production  of  fuelwood 
and  timber  for  industry,  agricultural  use,  etc. 

(c)  Transfer,  Adaptation  and 
Application  of  Mature  Technologies 

Promote  measures  to  encourage  the  in- 
dustrial use  of  peat  and  its  use  domestically, 
particularly  as  a  replacement  for  fuelwood 
and  charcoal  in  the  sod,  briquette  and  pellet 
forms. 


IMPLEMENTATION 
AND  MONITORING 

46.  The  preceding  section  outlined  the 
measures  required  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  new  and  renewable 
sources  of  energy.  The  effective  implementa- 
tion of  those  measures  for  concerted  action 
will  require: 

A.  The  identification  of  selected  priority 
areas  requiring  urgent  action  within  the 
framework  of  the  measures  for  concerted  ac- 
tion; 

B.  Institutional  arrangements  for  im- 
plementation and  monitoring,  to  include: 

(a)  An  intergovernmental  body; 

(b)  Co-ordination  mechanisms; 

(c)  Task  forces  for  implementing  specific 
programmes  and  projects  of  the  Nairobi  Pro- 
gramme of  Action; 

(d)  Secretariat  support; 

(e)  Regional  and  subregional  action; 

(f)  Economic  and  technical  co-operation 
among  developing  countries; 

(g)  Intergovernmental  and  non- 
governmental organizations. 

C.  The  mobilization  of  financial  resources 
for  the  implementation  of  the  Nairobi  Pro- 
gramme of  Action. 

A.  Areas  for  Priority  Action 

47.  The  Conference  agrees  that,  in  order  to 
establish  priorities  in  the  field  of  new  and 
renewable  sources  of  energy,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  a  large  number  of  parameters 
such  as  the  availability  of  resources,  the  state 
of  development  of  the  technology  involved, 
the  size,  type,  geographical  location  and  time- 
frame of  the  energy  requirements,  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  end  users,  as  well  as  social, 
economic,  environmental  and  technical  con- 
siderations, the  potential  of  increased  energy 
efficiency  and  conservation  and  the  relative 


impact  on  the  energy  transition.  In  this  con- 
text, the  Conference  decided  that  priority  ac- 
tions should  cover  all  policy  areas  listed  in 
paragraph  26  in  order  to  ensure  coverage  of 
the  full  range  of  the  Programme  of  Action, 
but  that  within  each  policy  area  priority  is  to 
be  assigned  to  certain  types  of  actions  and 
programmes,  which  are  deemed  to  require 
more  urgent  action,  consistent  with  national 
needs,  in  the  context  of  international  co- 
operation. In  particular,  the  Conference 
recognizes  that  meeting  rural  energy  re- 
quirements within  the  context  of  integrated 
rural  development  programmes,  including 
agricultural  production  and  transportation, 
small-scale  and  rural  industries,  household  re- 
quirements and  socio-cultural  aspects  such  as 
education,  health  care  and  communications,  is 
of  great  urgency,  especially  for  developing 
countries. 

48.  The  Conference  recommends  that  the  in- 
ternational community  and  the  United  Na- 
tions system,  in  particular,  should  develop 
and  implement  programmes  and  projects  in 
the  areas  for  priority  actions.  To  this  end,  the 
efforts  of  the  international  community  should 
be  in  accordance  with  the  explicit  requests, 
needs  and  priorities  of  the  country,  or  coun- 
tries concerned.  Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  ensure  that  the  above  programmes  involve 
and  benefit  men  and  women  equally. 

49.  In  accordance  with  these  concepts,  the 
Conference  agrees  that  urgent  action  is  re- 
quired in  the  areas  outlined  below,  particular- 
ly in  least  developed  countries,  on  the 
understanding  that  such  actions  represent  on- 
ly a  first  step  towards  the  implementation  of 
the  Nairobi  Programme  of  Action.  The  Pro- 
gramme of  Action  will  be  kept  under  regular 
review  so  as  to  make  such  adjustments  as 
may  be  necessary  in  the  light  of  emerging 
needs  as  they  are  identified.  It  will  also  be 
necessary  to  establish  specific  aims  and  objec- 
tives, both  in  respect  of  time  and  measurable 
execution  of  programmes  and  projects,  so  as 
to  ensure  an  adequate  review  and  evaluation 
of  the  progress  made  in  implementing  the 
Nairobi  Programme  of  Action  for  the 
Development  and  Utilization  of  New  and 
Renewable  Sources  of  Energy. 

1.  Energy  Assessment  and  Planning 

50.  The  Conference  recommends  that  interna- 
tional co-operation  by  all  Governments  and 
competent  national,  subregional,  regional  and 
international  institutions  should  be  directed 
to  the  assistance  and  the  support  of  national 
efforts,  particularly  of  developing  countries, 
to  assess  new  and  renewable  energy  sources, 
needs  and  technologies  within  the  total 
energy  context  and  to  develop  energy  pro- 
grammes and  plans  consistent  with  national 
development  objectives. 

51.  One  goal  of  the  programme  is  that,  dur- 
ing the  present  decade,  all  countries  wishing 
to  do  so  will  be  in  a  position  to  formulate  and 
implement  national  energy  strategies  as  an 
integral  part  of  their  development  planning. 
To  that  end  countries  may  wish  to  designate 
immediately  national  energy  assessment  and 
planning  focal  points  to  begin  the  process  of 
preparing  inventories  of  resources,  needs  and 
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technologies  as  well  as  estimates  of  supply 
and  demand  according  to  end-use,  in  order  to 
identify  areas  for  near  or  longer-term  action, 
including  international  co-operation.  National 
surveys  of  appropriate  new  and  renewable 
energy  resources  and  of  energy  requirements 
should  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible. 
While  the  development  of  the  necessary 
qualified  personnel  is  a  long-term  process, 
early  identification  of  projected  national 
needs  would  provide  the  basis  for  the  for- 
mulation of  specific  national  and  international 
programmes  to  respond  to  those  needs. 

52.  Priority  programmes  in  this  policy  area 
should  include  support  and  assistance  in  the 
following  areas: 

(a)  Strengthening  of  national  capacity  for 
data  gathering,  energy  assessment  and  plan- 
ning, including  the  strengthening  or 
establishment  of  the  appropriate  institutional 
infrastructure,  the  training  of  required  per- 
sonnel, and  the  preliminary  identification  and 
formulation  of  proposals  for  external 
assistance  on  the  basis  of  national  needs. 

(b)  Comprehensive  national  energy  planning 
efforts,  including  sectoral  studies  of  energy 
supply  and  demand  and  preparation  of  na- 
tional energy  balances.  Such  planning  efforts, 
including  assessment  of  natural  resources  for 
energy,  should  be  based  on  reliable  data  and 
should  take  into  account  the  dynamics  of  the 
situation  and  distinguish  between  competing 
and  multiple  uses  of  particular  resources; 

(c)  Identification  and  assessment  of  new 
and  renewable  energy  resources,  including 
the  need  for  exploration,  and  their  potential 
contribution  to  the  total  energy  supply, 
through  appropriate  national  surveys; 

(d)  Evaluation  of  existing  technologies  and 
local  capacities  for  developing  and  utilizing 
different  sources  of  energy  with  a  view  to 
determining  specific  measures  necessary  bet- 
ter to  promote  and  utilize  such  sources  of 
energy  for  specific  end-uses,  in  particular 
new  and  renewable  sources  of  energy. 

2.  Research,  Development 
and  Demonstration 

53.  The  Conference  recommends  that  interna- 
tional co-operation  by  all  Governments  and 
competent  national,  subregional,  regional  and 
international  institutions  should  be  directed 
to  the  assistance  and  the  support  of  efforts 
primarily  at  the  national  level,  and  particular- 
ly of  developing  countries,  to  initiate  and/or 
enhance  research,  development  and 
demonstration  activities  in  the  field  of  new 
and  renewable  sources  of  energy.  Such 
research,  development  and  demonstration  ef- 
forts should  include  periodic  assessment  of 
the  state  of  the  art  of  the  various 
technologies,  including  application-oriented 
fundamental  research,  in  order  to  promote 
the  accelerated  development  and  effective 
use  of  new  and  renewable  sources  of  energy. 
To  this  effect,  the  Conference  recommends 
that  measures  be  considered  and  adopted, 
where  appropriate,  to  strengthen  and/or 
establish  national,  subregional,  regional  or  in- 
ternational programmes  for  research, 
development  and  demonstration  in 


technological  and  non-technological  fields 
related  to  new  and  renewable  sources  of 
energy. 

54.  The  following  priority  programmes  have 
been  identified.  Some  of  the  measures  listed 
under  either  (a)  or  (b)  below  may  be  ap- 
plicable to  both  headings.  Although  no 
specific  heading  is  made  for  special  cases, 
such  as  small  islands,  it  is  understood  that 
priority  research  and  development  efforts 
and  appropriate  demonstration  projects 
should  take  into  account  their  special  energy 
needs. 

(a)  Rural  Energy 

(i)  Identification  of  fast-growing  species 
for  fuelwood  production,  reforestation  and  af- 
forestation, especially  in  areas  short  of 
fuelwood; 

(ii)  Development  of  more  efficient  low- 
cost  stoves  and  charcoal  production  proc- 
esses; 

(iii)  Development  of  promising  new  and 
renewable  sources  of  energy  technologies 
suitable  for  replication  and  widespread  use 
that  are  able  to  compete  technically  and 
economically  with  conventional  alternatives, 
in  a  given  region,  and  are  ecologically  sound 
and  socially  acceptable  especially  for  such 
purposes  as  cooking,  crop  drying,  pumping 
and  agro-industries; 

(iv)  Improvement  of  equipment  used  in 
conjunction  with  draught  animals; 

(v)  Evaluate  existing  and  develop  new 
bio-technological  processes  based  on  manure 
and  other  organic  materials  for  the  produc- 
tion of  mechanical  and  electrical  power,  heat 
and  light,  as  well  as  small-scale  gasifiers 
based  on  thermo-chemical  processes  to  fuel 
engines; 

(vi)  Develop  new  or  improved  technol- 
ogies based  on  new  and  renewable  sources  of 
energy  for  harvesting,  preserving  and  proc- 
essing food  and  for  using  agricultural  and 
forest  residues  for  energy  purposes.  Such 
development  should  involve  the  major  end- 


(b)  Urban  and  Industrial  Energy 

(i)  Intensification  of  research  in  solar 
technologies  for  domestic  and  industrial  use, 
especially  in  the  areas  of  heat  and  power 
generation,  solar  passive  architecture,  solar 
refrigeration,  air  conditioning  and  water 
desalination; 

(ii)  Intensify  research  for  the  production 
of  fuels  from  biomass  and  the  processing  and 
use  of  urban  and  agro-industrial  wastes  for 
energy  and  other  purposes; 

(iii)  Undertake  research  and  development 
in  the  areas  of  multipurpose  development  of 
hydro  and  geothermal  energy,  including  drill- 
ing technologies; 

(iv)  Intensify  research,  development  and 
demonstration  in  increased  energy  efficiency 
and  conservation  as  well  as  in  the  area  of 
energy  storage  systems. 

3.  Transfer,  Adaptation  and  Application  of 
Mature  Technologies 

55.  The  Conference  recommends  that  interna- 
tional co-operation  by  all  Governments  and 


competent  national,  subregional,  regional : 
international  institutions  should  be  directe 
to  the  assistance  and  the  support  of  the  in 
plementation  of  national  energy  programn 
for  the  widespread  utilization  of  new  and 
renewable  sources  of  energy,  particularly 
the  developing  countries.  The  following 
priority  areas  have  been  identified: 

(a)  General  Programmes 

(i)  Designation,  strengthening  and/or 
establishment  of  national,  subregional  or 
regional  centres  to  serve  as  focal  points  fc 
transferring  and  adapting  new  and  renew; 
sources  of  energy  technologies.  These  foe* 
points  could  be  based  on  a  source  and/or  e 
use  specific  approach  as  appropriate.  Fielc 
testing,  demonstration  and  evaluation  of  c 
plete  systems,  in  the  context  in  which  the; 
are  to  be  used  and  in  accordance  with  Iocs 
energy  characteristics  are  included  within 
transfer  and  adaption  functions  of  these  I 
tres.  Such  centres  should  work  in  co- 
operation with  local  industry  and  also  sen 
for  information,  education  and  training  pu 
poses,  and  could  later  be  integrated  into 
subregional,  regional  and  international  nei 
works; 

(ii)  Establishment  and  development  at 
national,  subregional  and  regional  levels  o 
the  capacity  for  the  manufacture,  operatic 
maintenance,  marketing  and  management 
equipment  and  spare  parts  related  to  the  i 
of  new  and  renewable  sources  of  energy. 

(b)  Rural  Energy 

Of  particular  concern  to  developing  count] 
is  the  need  for  taking  urgent  measures  aii 
at  alleviating  the  acute  domestic  energy  st 
ply  problem,  particularly  the  fuelwood  cri; 
which  is  assuming  alarming  dimensions.  0 
goal  of  the  Nairobi  Programme  of  Action 
that  during  the  present  decade  countries  a 
undertake  planned  programmes  with  a  vi€ 
to  ensuring  that  the  energy  needs  of  the 
rural  areas  can  be  met  on  a  sustainable  bs 
To  that  end  the  following  priority  actions 
transferring,  adapting  and  applying  matui 
technologies  in  rural  areas  have  been  iden 
tified: 

(i)  Widespread  application  of  improvec 
practices  and  technologies  for  the  conserv 
tion  and  more  effective  use  of  natural 
forestry  resources; 

(ii)  Establishment  and  acceleration  of 
grammes  for  large-scale  reforestation  and 
forestation  with  selected  and  tested  specii 
as  well  as  for  smaller  scale  wood  lots  and 
plantations  of  energy  crops,  particularly  ii 
arid,  semi-arid  and  deficit  regions,  as  part 
an  effort  to  increase  five-fold  the  annual  i 
of  fuelwood  planting  and  to  meet  effectiv< 
and  sustainably  the  demand  for  biomass  f 
by  the  year  2000; 

(iii)  Generalized  rural  application  of  la 
ly  available  new  and  renewable  sources  of 
energy,  in  particular  integrated  systems 
where  feasible,  using  mature  or  proven 
technologies; 

(iv)  Adoption  of  programmes  to  expan 
the  application  of  improved  techniques  for 
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zing  draught  animal  power,  including  im- 
/ed  husbandry  practices. 

)  Urban  and  Industrial  Energy 

irder  to  help  meet  the  growing  industrial 
urban  energy  demand  in  many  countries, 
articular  that  brought  about  by  develop- 
it  and  industrialization  efforts  of  develop- 
countries,  and  to  diversify  the  energy 
Dry  base,  efforts  are  needed  to  increase 
ificantly  the  contribution  of  new  and 
:wable  sources  of  energy  to  urban  and  in- 
;rial  energy  requirements.  To  that  end  the 
iwing  priority  areas  have  been  identified: 

(i)  Expand,  where  appropriate,  the  utiliza- 
of  small  and  large-scale  hydro  resources, 
;hermal  resources  and  associated 
ismission  systems; 

(ii)  Initiate  and  encourage  the  wider  ap- 
ition  of  active  and  passive  solar  heating 
cooling  systems  for  domestic,  commercial 
industrial  purposes; 

(iii)  Initiate  and  implement  programmes 
romote  the  use  of  urban  and  industrial 
tes  for  energy  and  other  purposes; 
(iv)  Initiate  and  implement  programmes 
ccelerate  the  incorporation  of  congenera- 
and  total  energy  systems  in  the  in- 
rial  sectors  and  other  such  energy  effi- 
cy  and  conservation  programmes. 

i formation  Flows,  Education  and 
ning 

rhe  Conference  recognizes  that  to  in- 
se  significantly  the  utilization  of  new  and 
wable  sources  of  energy,  it  is  of  vital  im- 
ance  to  stimulate,  support  and  assist  ac- 
y  the  implementation  of  education  and 
ling  programmes  at  all  levels,  particular- 
developing  countries,  and  to  promote 
exchange  and  sharing  of  information  to 
fullest  and  freest  extent  possible  between 
doped  and  developing  countries  and 
ng  developing  countries,  as  well  as  pro- 
rimes  for  the  enhancement  of  public 
reness  of  the  energy  situation.  To  these 
;,  the  following  priority  actions  have  been 
tified: 

Designation,  strengthening  and/or 
blishment  of  national,  subregional  or 
mal  centres  to  serve  as  focal  points  for 
•mation,  education  and  training  at  all 
Is  in  the  field  of  new  and  renewable 
ces  of  energy.  These  focal  points  could 
serve  for  the  transfer,  adaptation, 
nation  and  demonstration  of  technologies; 

Establishment  of  education  and  training 
rammes  in  the  following  areas,  in  order 
lsure  a  self-generating  capacity  and  to 
t  personnel  requirements  in  such  areas  of 
Ttise: 

i)  Courses  on  energy  assessment,  plan- 
and  utilization  for  personnel  of  institu- 
;  dealing  with  those  responsibilities,  as 
as  for  decision-makers  and  personnel  of 
financial  institutions; 
ii)  Specialized  courses  to  train  scientists, 
neers  and  qualified  technicians  to  select, 
rn,  construct,  test,  operate,  maintain  and 
iate  equipment  and  installations  needed 
;ilize  new  and  renewable  sources  of 

gy; 


(c)  Establishment  of  effective  systems  of  in- 
formation on  new  and  renewable  sources  of 
energy  at  the  national  level  which  should  be 
closely  linked  with  information  systems  and 
networks  at  the  subregional,  regional  and  in- 
ternational levels  utilizing  existing  informa- 
tion systems  at  all  these  levels  to  the  max- 
imum extent  possible. 

B.  Institutional  Arrangements 

57.  Adequate  institutional  mechanisms  are 
needed  to  ensure  the  effective  mobilization 
and  co-ordination  of  the  resources  required 
for  the  development  of  new  and  renewable 
sources  of  energy  as  well  as  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  measures  contained  in  the  Nairobi 
Programme  of  Action.  Further,  the  United 
Nations  system  and  other  international 
organizations  should  help  ensure  that  ap- 
propriate assistance  will  be  available  to 
Governments  for  pursuing  projects  in  the 
field  of  new  and  renewable  sources  of  energy. 

58.  To  this  end,  the  Conference  recommends 
to  the  General  Assembly  the  following  ar- 
rangements, drawing  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  on  the  resources  available  within  the 
United  Nations: 

1.  Intergovernmental  Body 

59.  There  should  be  an  intergovernmental 
body  in  the  United  Nations  specifically  con- 
cerned with  new  and  renewable  sources  of 
energy  and  entrusted  with  guiding  and 
monitoring  the  implementation  of  the  Nairobi 
Programme  of  Action.  For  this  purpose,  this 
body  should  be  open  to  the  participation  of  all 
States  as  full  members  and  should  submit  its 
reports  and  recommendations  to  the  General 
Assembly  through  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  which  may  transmit  to  the  Assembly 
such  comments  on  the  report  as  it  may  deem 
necessary,  particularly  with  regard  to  co- 
ordination. The  recommendation  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee would  be  transmitted  for  follow-up  to 
the  organs,  organizations  and  bodies  of  the 
United  Nations  system,  as  well  as  to  Govern- 
ments and  the  international  community. 

60.  The  intergovernmental  body  would,  inter 
alia,  undertake  the  following  functions: 

(a)  To  recommend  policy  guidelines  for  dif- 
ferent organs,  organizations  and  bodies 
within  the  United  Nations  system  in  regard 
to  new  and  renewable  sources  of  energy,  on 
the  basis  of  the  Nairobi  Programme  of  Ac- 
tion; 

(b)  To  formulate  and  recommend  action- 
oriented  plans  and  programmes  for  carrying 
out  the  Nairobi  Programme  of  Action  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  priorities  identified  in 
paragraphs  47  to  56  above; 

(c)  To  keep  under  review  and  modify  as 
may  be  necessary  the  priorities  established  in 
paragraphs  47  to  56  above; 

(d)  To  review  and  assess  trends  and  policy 
measures  related  to  the  development  and 
utilization  of  new  and  renewable  sources  of 
energy,  with  a  view  to  increasing  their  con- 
tributions to  meeting  future  over-all  energy 
requirements; 

(e)  To  promote  the  mobilization  of  the 
resources  required  in  the  implementation  of 


the  Nairobi  Programme  of  Action; 

(f)  To  recommend  guidelines  to  the  financial 
organs,  organizations  and  bodies  of  the 
United  Nations  system  in  the  financing  of  the 
activities  related  to  the  implementation  of  the 
measures  of  the  Nairobi  Programme  of  Ac- 
tion, and  to  help  ensure  the  implementation 
of  the  measures  listed  in  this  section  of  the 
Programme  of  Action  relating  to  financial 
resources; 

(g)  To  monitor  the  implementation  and  help 
ensure  co-ordination  of  the  measures 
established  in  the  Nairobi  Programme  of  Ac- 
tion as  well  as  of  the  activities  of  the  organs, 
organizations  and  bodies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions system  in  the  field  of  new  and 
renewable  sources  of  energy; 

(h)  To  be  informed  of,  draw  upon  and  con- 
tribute to  the  work  and  expertise  of  govern- 
mental and  other  intergovernmental  institu- 
tions in  the  fields  of  new  and  renewable 
sources  of  energy; 

(i)  To  review  the  activities  of  the  United 
Nations  system  in  the  field  of  new  and 
renewable  sources  of  energy  and  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Nairobi  Programme  of 
Action,  and  where  necessary  make  recom- 
mendations on  the  adaption  of  the  Nairobi 
Programme  of  Action. 

61.  It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  con- 
tinuity between  the  preparatory  process  for 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  New  and 
Renewable  Sources  of  Energy  and  the 
launching  of  the  Nairobi  Programme  of  Ac- 
tion. Accordingly,  and  without  prejudice  to 
final  institutional  arrangements,  the  Con- 
ference recommends  that  the  immediate 
launching  of  the  implementation  of  the 
Nairobi  Programme  of  Action  should  be  en- 
trusted to  a  committee  patterned  on  the  Pre- 
paratory Committee  for  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  New  and  Renewable  Sources 
of  Energy.  This  committee  will  hold  one  ses- 
sion only  and  that  in  1982,  which  would  not 
last  more  than  two  weeks.  On  that  occasion, 
the  committee  would  be  entrusted  with  the 
functions  and  responsibilities  detailed  in 
paragraph  60  above.  It  will  report  to  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  thirty-seventh  ses- 
sion through  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil, which  may  transmit  to  the  Assembly  such 
comments  on  the  report  as  it  thinks 
necessary.  The  final  decision  on  further  in- 
stitutional measures  will  be  taken  by  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  thirty-seventh  ses- 
sion. 

2.  Co-ordination  Mechanisms 

62.  The  United  Nations  system  should  fully 
participate  in  and  support  the  implementation 
of  the  Nairobi  Programme  of  Action,  with 
due  consideration  to  national  plans  and 
priorities,  so  as  to  ensure  its  successful  im- 
plementation. It  is  imperative  to  increase  the 
responsiveness  of  the  system  in  this  respect, 
as  well  as  to  provide  for  the  co-ordinated  ac- 
tion of  the  organs,  organizations  and  bodies 
of  the  United  Nations  system  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  renewable  sources  of 
energy.  Such  institutions  should  organize 
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their  work  and  rationalize  their  activities  ac- 
cording to  established  priorities  in  such  a  way 
as  to  meet  the  need  for  implementing  the 
Nairobi  Programme  of  Action. 

63.  The  Director-General  for  Development 
and  International  Economic  Co-operation, 
acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary- 
General  who  chairs  the  Administrative  Com- 
mittee on  Co-ordination,  would  be  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  co-ordinating  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  organs,  organizations  and  bodies 
of  the  United  Nations  system  within  the 
framework  of  his  mandate  as  defined  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  its  resolutions  32/197 
and  33/202.  In  order  to  ensure  the  necessary 
co-operation  and  co-ordination  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Nairobi  Programme  of 
Action,  co-ordinating  capacity  for  new  and 
renewable  sources  of  energy  in  the  Office  of 
the  Director-General,  who  would  exercise  the 
supervisory  role,  should  be  provided  for, 
making  full  and  efficient  use  of  resources 
already  existing  within  the  United  Nations 
and  subject  to  the  normal  procedures  of  the 
General  Assembly.  All  organs,  organizations 
and  bodies  of  the  United  Nations  system  are 
called  upon  to  co-operate  with  the  Director  in 
the  accomplishment  of  his  over-all  co- 
ordination tasks. 

64.  Specialized  intergovernmental  organiza- 
tions and  institutions  related  to  the  field  of 
new  and  renewable  sources  of  energy  are  in- 
vited to  extend  their  co-operation  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  co-operative  action  of  the  in- 
ternational community  and  to  ensure  that 
further  resources  are  made  available  for  the 
development  of  new  and  renewable  sources  of 
energy. 

65.  United  Nations  resident  co-ordinators, 
designated  by  the  Secretary -General  in  ac- 
cordance with  General  Assembly  resolution 
34/213  with  the  consent  of  the  Governments 
concerned,  should  provide  a  focal  point  for 
new  and  renewable  sources  of  energy  ac- 
tivities at  the  national  level  in  consultation 
with  the  country  representatives  of  the 
organizations  concerned. 

3.  Task  Forces  for  Implementing  Specific 
Programmes  and  Projects  of  the  Nairobi 
Programme  of  Action 

66.  Since  the  activities  that  will  have  to  be 
carried  out  in  the  field  of  new  and  renewable 
sources  of  energy  will  require  actions  that 
differ  widely  in  nature,  size,  complexity  and 
level  of  application,  adequate  mechanisms 
may  be  devised  to  undertake  specific  actions 
related  to  the  implementation  of  the  Nairobi 
Programme  of  Action  at  the  appropriate 
level. 

67.  In  this  connexion,  and  in  cases  where 
other  machinery  within  the  United  Nations 
system  cannot  effectively  undertake  a 
specific  task  or  programme,  the  intergovern- 
mental body  may  recommend  the  establish- 
ment of  ad  hoc  task  forces  tailored  to  the  re- 
quirements of  specific  time-limited  tasks 
related  to  the  research,  development, 
demonstration,  application  and  utilization  of 
new  and  renewable  sources  of  energy  on  a 
sectoral  or  cross-sectoral  basis,  from  among 


the  organs,  organizations  and  bodies  of  the 
United  Nations  system  and  other  appropriate 
intergovernmental  organizations,  in  consulta- 
tion with  these  bodies.  Other  appropriate  in- 
stitutions may  be  invited  to  participate  in 
these  task  forces. 

4.  Secretariat  Support 

68.  The  intergovernmental  body  will  require 

a  range  of  secretariat  services  in  carrying  out 
its  functions  as  defined  in  paragraph  60 
above.  The  co-ordinating  functions  of  the 
secretariat  shall  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  63  above.  The  Secretary- 
General  is  requested  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  thirty-sixth  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  the  most  effective  and 
efficient  arrangements  for  carrying  out  the 
substantive  services  required,  including  the 
possibility  of  a  small  separate  secretariat  unit 
for  new  and  renewable  sources  of  energy, 
making  full  and  efficient  use  of  resources 
available  in  the  United  Nations,  subject  to  the 
normal  procedures  of  the  General  Assembly. 

5.  Regional  and  Subregional  Action 

69.  One  of  the  tasks  of  international  co- 
operation with  respect  to  the  development  of 
new  and  renewable  sources  of  energy  in- 
cludes support  to  regional  and  subregional  ef- 
forts for  implementing  the  Nairobi  Pro- 
gramme of  Action. 

70.  In  this  context,  whenever  appropriate  and 
necessary,  the  strengthening  of  regional  com- 
missions, and  regional  development  banks, 
support  for  regional  programmes  relevant  to 
new  and  renewable  sources  of  energy  and  the 
establishment  of  intergovernmental  bodies 
should  be  undertaken  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  implementation  of  the  Nairobi  Pro- 
gramme of  Action. 

71.  Priority  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
following: 

(a)  Support  of  resource  evaluation, 
research,  development  and  demonstration, 
training,  energy  planning  and  identification 
of  regional  or  subregional  projects  for  the 
development  of  new  and  renewable  sources  of 
energy; 

(b)  These  activities  should  be  developed  and 
carried  out  through  the  establishment  of 
specialized  institutions  and/or  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  ones  existing  in  the  countries  of 
each  region,  which  would  co-operate  in  order 
to  achieve  a  more  effective  implementation  of 
their  respective  regional  programmes; 

(c)  The  strengthening  and/or  establishment 
of  regional  information  networks  which  could 
connect  with  the  international  information 
networks  and  focus  at  the  regional  level  on 
technologies  and  application  and  on  the  cen- 
tralization and  diffusion  of  information  on 
equipment,  its  use  and  its  limits; 

(d)  Organization  of  joint  research  and 
development  activities  related  to  promising 
technologies; 

(e)  The  feasibility  and  usefulness  of  organiz- 
ing regional  demonstration  and  pilot  projects 
and  installations  designed  both  to  test  ap- 
plication and  to  disseminate  information  on 


technologies  related  to  new  and  renewable 
sources  of  energy; 

(f)  Development  of  pre-investment  activit 
designed  to  provide  a  basis  for  the  ac- 
celerated implementation  of  technologies  fc 
the  utilization  of  new  and  renewable  source 
of  energy; 

(g)  The  strengthening  and  support  of 
regional  efforts  directed  at  the  transfer  am 
diffusion  of  technologies; 

(h)  Undertaking  of  joint  industrial  activiti 
for  the  production  of  energy-related  capital 
goods;  and 

(i)  The  organization  of  technical  meetings 
seminars,  conferences,  study  tours  and  like 
events  with  a  view  to  facilitating  and 
developing  exchanges  of  information  and  e: 
perience  on  the  utilization  of  new  and 
renewable  sources  of  energy. 

6.  Economic  and  Technical 
Co-operation  Among  Developing 
Countries 

72.  Developing  countries  seek  to  enhance 
their  collective  self-reliance  in  various  area; 
which  are  in  their  mutual  benefit,  through 
programmes  of  economic  and  technical  co- 
operation in  such  areas  as  exchange  of  info: 
mation,  joint  ventures  in  project  develop- 
ment, joint  efforts  in  research,  developmen 
demonstration  and  adaptation  of  technologi 
for  new  and  renewable  sources  of  energy, 
and  technical  assistance,  to  supplement  the 
indispensable  action  to  be  undertaken  by  th 
international  community. 

73.  In  this  context,  the  international  com- 
munity will  take  measures  to  provide,  as  ap 
propriate,  support  and  assistance  to  the  ef- 
forts of  developing  countries  to  accelerate  c 
operation  among  themselves  in  the  field  of 
new  and  renewable  sources  of  energy. 

7.  Intergovernmental  and 
Non-governmental  Organizations 

74.  Intergovernmental  and  non-government 
organizations  can  make  a  useful  contributio 
to  the  successful  implementation  of  the  Pro 
gramme  of  Action  and  are  requested  to 
review  their  activities  to  determine  how  the 
can  best  support  and  contribute  to  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Nairobi  Programme  of 
Action. 

75.  Non-governmental  organizations  in  both 
the  developing  and  developed  countries  can 
contribute  in  various  ways  to  the  implemenl 
tion  of  the  Nairobi  Programme  of  Action.  Ir 
this  regard,  Governments  and  financial  agei 
cies  are  encouraged  to  draw,  as  appropriate 
upon  the  expertise  and  support  of  non- 
governmental organizations  in  the  implemer 
tation  of  projects  in  the  field  of  new  and 
renewable  sources  of  energy. 

C.  Mobilization  of  Financial  Resources  fo 
the  Implementation  of  the  Nairobi  Pro- 
gramme of  Action 

76.  The  implementation  of  the  Nairobi  Pro- 
gramme of  Action  requires  the  mobilization 
of  additional  and  adequate  resources.  Each 
country  will  continue  to  bear  the  main 
responsibility  for  the  development  of  its  new 
and  renewable  sources  of  energy  which  won 
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ire  vigorous  measures  for  a  fuller 
lization  of  its  domestic  financial  and 
•  resources.  In  pursuing  national  pro- 
lines potential  applications  at  the 
inal  and  international  levels  should  also 
msidered  where  appropriate.  The  im- 
entation  of  the  Nairobi  Programme  of 
>n  requires  additional  and  adequate  inter- 
nal financial  resources,  both  public  and 
,te,  from  all  developed  countries,  interna- 
1  financial  institutions  and  other  interna- 
1  organizations.  Developing  countries  in 
lition  to  do  should  also  continue  to  pro- 
assistance  to  other  developing  countries. 

financial  resources  would  be  used  to 
art  national  efforts  of  developing  coun- 
aimed  at  the  development  of  new  and 
vable  sources  of  energy,  within  the  con- 
of  the  Nairobi  Programme  of  Action.  Ef- 

should  be  made  to  increase  concessional 
i  allocated  to  the  financing  of  projects 
)rogrammes  in  the  field  of  new  and 
vable  sources  of  energy  in  developing 
;ries  in  accordance  with  their  national 

and  priorities.  Particular  attention 
d  be  given  to  the  need  for  accelerated 
opment  of  the  least  developed  countries 
>ther  developing  countries  where 
opment  needs  and  problems  are 
.est. 

he  development  of  new  and  renewable 
«s  of  energy  involves  numerous  types  of 
rtakings,  ranging  from  supporting  ac- 
i  including  national  assessment  of  new 
enewable  sources  of  energy  for  over-all 
ry  development  and  pre-investment  ac- 
2s,  to  capital  investment  in  projects  and 
•ammes. 

he  supporting  actions  include,  in  addi- 
;o  the  assessment  of  new  and  renewable 
jy  resources,  such  areas  as  strengthen- 
f  the  relevant  national  institutional  in- 
"ucture,  data  collection,  training  and 
ition,  research,  development  and 
nstration,  etc.,  while  the  pre-investment 
ties  encompass  feasibility  studies, 
n  and  engineering,  etc. 
he  magnitude  of  the  demand  for  financ- 
jch  types  of  actions  or  activities  is 
dy  considerable  and  will  increase  in  the 
i  to  come,  particularly  with  the  im- 
itation of  the  Nairobi  Programme  of 
n. 

n  addition  to  the  financing  of  supporting 
ns  and  pre-investment  activities,  it  is  of 
nount  importance  to  promote  the  financ- 
f  capital  investment  in  the  field  of  new 
•enewable  sources  of  energy  in  develop- 
oun  tries. 

he  financing  requirements  for  these  pur- 
i  are  of  a  very  significant  magnitude  and 
expected  that  such  requirements  will 

progressively  as  new  and  renewable 
:es  of  energy  become,  on  a  wide  scale, 
lically  and  economically  more  and  more 
lie.  This  should  make  it  possible  to  at- 
greater  amounts  of  traditional  interna- 
1  development  financing,  including  con- 
)nal  financing,  as  well  as  commercial 


financing  for  development  projects  of  new 
and  renewable  sources  of  energy  in  the 
developing  countries. 

82.  Consistent  with  national  development 
plans  and  priorities,  Governments  should  con- 
sider developing  and  implementing  policies 
and  programmes  which  serve  to  promote  the 
contribution  of  new  and  renewable  sources  of 
energy  to  total  energy  supplies  and  en- 
courage a  transition  from  excessive 
dependence  on  non-renewable  sources. 

83.  Joint  ventures  in  activities  related  to  new 
and  renewable  sources  of  energy  should  be 
based  on  sound  economic  considerations  con- 
sistent with  national  plans  and  priorities.  Ef- 
forts should  be  made  by  interested  countries 
to  promote,  as  appropriate,  an  environment 
conducive  to  an  increase  in  net  flow  of  non- 
concessional  capital  and  a  mobilization  of 
domestic  resources  required  for  contributing 
to  the  financing  needs  of  new  and  renewable 
sources  of  energy  in  the  developing  countries, 
in  the  framework  of  their  national  plans  and 
policies. 

84.  All  countries  might  also  examine  gaps  in 
which  regional  co-operation  can  be  supportive 
of  efforts  undertaken  at  the  national  level. 

85.  For  the  purpose  of  undertaking  the 
various  activities  in  line  with  the  Nairobi  Pro- 
gramme of  Action,  the  financial  mechanisms 
and  institutions  of  the  United  Nations  system 
should  be  provided  with  additional  and  ade- 
quate funds  to  meet  the  growing  re- 
quirements for  preliminary  supporting  ac- 
tions and  pre-investment  activities  related  to 
the  development  of  new  and  renewable 
sources  of  energy  in  developing  countries.  In 
this  context,  it  is  necessary  to  improve  ex- 
isting mechanisms  and  institutions  with  a 
view  to  enhancing  their  effectiveness  and  ef- 
ficiency. Specific  and  additional  resources 
should  be  directed  through  such  channels  as 
the  United  Nations  Development  Programme, 
the  Revolving  Fund  for  the  Exploration  of 
Natural  Resources,  the  interim  financial  ar- 
rangements for  science  and  technology,  the 
UNDP  Energy  Account  and  others  directly 
or  indirectly  involved,  in  accordance  with  na- 
tional plans  and  priorities.  Consideration 
might  also  be  given  to  establishing  on  a 
voluntary  basis  new  financing  mechanisms 
for  the  development  of  new  and  renewable 
sources  of  energy  in  the  developing  countries 
within  the  United  Nations  system  if  and 
when  necessary. 

86.  Within  over-all  efforts  to  ensure  the 
growth  of  official  development  assistance,  all 
developed  countries  will  emphasize  the 
development  and  utilization  of  new  and 
renewable  sources  of  energy  as  one  of  the 
priority  areas  in  their  international  co- 
operation and  development  assistance.  Other 
countries  in  a  position  to  do  so  should  also 
continue  to  make  efforts  in  this  regard.  In  ac- 
cordance with  its  mandate,  as  described  in 
paragraph  60  above,  the  intergovernmental 
body  should  keep  under  review  the  financial 
needs  of  the  field  of  new  and  renewable 
sources  of  energy  and  suggest  measures  to 
meet  these  needs. 

87.  In  order  to  secure  access  to  the  widest 
possible  range  of  financial  resources,  interna- 
tional and  regional  development  financial 


organizations  and  institutions,  in  particular 
the  World  Bank,  are  urged  to  provide  addi- 
tional and  adequate  resources  specifically  for 
large-scale  supporting  actions,  pre-investment 
and  investment  activities  in  the  field  of  new 
and  renewable  sources  of  energy,  in  accord- 
ance with  national  priorities. 

88.  These  financial  mechanisms  and  institu- 
tions are  urged  to  respond  more  widely  and 
effectively  to  national  requests,  as  well  as  to 
requests  from  the  subregional,  regional  and 
international  organizations  engaged  in  the 
development  of  the  new  and  renewable 
sources  of  energy  in  developing  countries, 
according  to  the  priorities  established  in  the 
Nairobi  Programme  of  Action  and  in 
response  to  recommendations  from  the  in- 
tergovernmental body  as  regards  its  im- 
plementation. 

89.  Financial  requirements  for  over-all 
energy  investment  will  continue  to  grow  at  a 
fast  rate  during  the  coming  years.  According 
to  studies  undertaken  by  a  World  Bank  ex- 
pert group,  during  the  period  1981-1985  total 
annual  energy  investment  needs  of  all 
developing  countries  will  be  of  the  order  of 
$54  billion.  Investments  in  new  and 
renewable  sources  of  energy  will  account  for 
a  substantial  and  growing  proportion  of  in- 
vestment needs.  While  developing  countries 
will  continue  to  bear  the  main  responsibility 
for  their  development,  which  would  require 
vigorous  measures  for  a  fuller  mobilization  of 
their  domestic  financial  and  other  resources, 
external  financial  resources,  private  and 
public,  particularly  concessional  flows  and  of- 
ficial development  assistance,  will  constitute 
nevertheless  an  indispensable  element  of  sup- 
port for  the  developing  countries'  own  ef- 
forts. 

90.  In  view  of  the  urgency  of  meeting  the 
developing  countries'  needs  in  this  respect, 
early  and  specific  measures  will  have  to  be 
taken  for  purposes  of  financing  supporting 
actions,  pre-investment  and  investment  ac- 
tivities as  warranted  by  the  progress  of  proj- 
ect preparation  efforts.  To  this  end,  the 
World  Bank  and  the  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment Programme  should  be  invited  to  under- 
take a  joint  study  for  making  as  accurate  an 
estimate  as  possible  of  the  supporting  actions 
and  pre-investment  requirements  for  new  and 
renewable  sources  of  energy  in  the  develop- 
ing countries  in  the  1980s  to  be  completed  as 
soon  as  possible  and,  if  practical,  by  the  end 
of  1981. 

91.  In  the  course  of  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  New  and  Renewable  Sources  of 
Energy  held  in  Nairobi,  many  countries  in- 
dicated their  willingness  to  make  more 
resources  available  for  the  financing  of  the 
development  and  utilization  of  new  and 
renewable  sources  of  energy.  In  order  to 
generate  additional  funding  and  to  encourage 
co-financing  of  new  and  renewable  sources  of 
energy,  the  Conference  recommends  that,  at 
the  global,  regional  and  subregional  levels, 
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multilateral  and  bilateral  donors  and  in- 
terested recipient  countries  should  consider 
convening,  where  appropriate,  consultative 
meetings  to  review  and  facilitate  concerted 
action  in  this  field,  bearing  in  mind  the  need 
to  avoid  duplication  of  efforts  and  taking 
fully  into  account  national  plans  and 
priorities.  These  consultative  meetings  should 
address  the  priority  areas  identified  by  the 
Nairobi  Programme  of  Action,  and  deal  par- 
ticularly with  financing  the  promotion  of 
research,  demonstration  and  development  ac- 
tivities in  new  and  renewable  sources  of 
energy. 

92.  These  consultations  should  take  into  ac- 
count the  guidelines  recommended  by  the  in- 
tergovernmental body  which  should  be  kept 
informed  of  activities  for  increasing  and  im- 
proving the  efficiency  of  financial  and 
technical  assistance  for  the  development  and 
utilization  of  new  and  renewable  sources  of 
energy  in  developing  countries. 

93.  The  Secretary -General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  New  and  Renewable 
Sources  of  Energy  in  his  report  to  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  thirty-sixth  session 
should  indicate  progress  made  towards  the 
implementation  of  the  consultative  meetings 
mentioned  above. 

94.  In  addition,  the  Conference  urges  all  in- 
terested parties  to  accelerate  consideration  of 
other  possible  avenues  that  would  increase 
energy  financing,  including,  inter  alia,  the 
mechanisms  being  examined  in  the  World 
Bank,  such  as  an  energy  affiliate. 

95.  In  order  to  enhance  the  efforts  of 
developing  countries  towards  greater  collec- 
tive self-reliance,  the  implementation  of  the 
Nairobi  Programme  of  Action  should  reflect 
their  commitments  to  utilize  fully  their  own 
capabilities  in  the  field  of  new  and  renewable 
sources  of  energy.  In  this  respect,  the  inter- 
national community  should  support  and 
enhance  the  actions  of  economic  and  technical 
co-operation  among  developing  countries  as 
appropriate  and  especially  as  regards  the 
areas  of  supporting  actions,  pre-investment 
and  investment  activities  in  the  field  of  new 
and  renewable  sources  of  energy. 


The  Situation  in  Kampuchea 


1  For  the  purposes  of  this  conference, 
new  and  renewable  sources  of  energy  are 
defined  as  solar,  geothermal  and  wind  power, 
tidal  power,  wave  power  and  thermal  gra- 
dient of  the  sea,  biomass  conversion, 
fuelwood,  charcoal,  peat,  energy  from 
draught  animals,  oil  shale,  tar  sands,  and 
hydropower.  ■ 


Following  are  a  statement  by 
Ambassador  Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick,  U.S. 
Permanent  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations,  made  in  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  on  October  19,  1981,  and  the 
text  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Assembly  on  October  21. 


AMBASSADOR  KIRKPATRICK, 
OCT.  19,  19811 

Our  purpose  in  meeting  here  today  is 
both  clear  and  urgent: 

•  To  uphold  the  right  of  the 
Kampuchean  people,  as  of  all  people,  to 
self-determination; 

•  To  restore  Kampuchea's  sovereign 
identity  and  national  independence;  and 

•  To  bring  stability,  peace,  and 
development  to  Southeast  Asia,  an  area 
that  has  suffered  destruction,  violence, 
and  death  for  too  long. 

In  each  of  its  two  preceding  ses- 
sions, the  General  Assembly,  by  over- 
whelming majorities,  has  found  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  in  viola- 
tion of  fundamental  provisions  of  the 
U.N.  Charter — the  inviolability  of  the 
sovereignty,  independence,  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  nations;  noninter- 
ference in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
nations;  and  the  inadmissibility  of  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  in  international 
relations.  A  conference  mandated  by  last 
year's  Assembly  has  reaffirmed  these 
findings  and  proposed  a  program  to 
restore  Kampuchea's  independence,  its 
territorial  integrity  and  sovereignty,  and 
to  allow  Kampuchean  people  freely  to 
choose  their  own  form  of  government. 

Almost  3  years  have  passed  since 
the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam,  sup- 
ported and  financed  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  first  invaded  and  occupied  Kam- 
puchea, and  nearly  200,000  Vietnamese 
troops  still  occupy  that  grief-stricken 
country.  The  people  of  Kampuchea, 
ravaged  by  a  succession  of  horrors, 
including  three  decades  of  war  and  the 
savage  devastation  of  Pol  Pot,  must  now 
endure  conquest  and  occupation  by  their 
historic  adversaries.  Vietnamese  forces 
and  administrators  stand  above  the  law. 
They  deny  all  human  rights  to  the  con- 
quered Khmer  people.  Vietnamese  pene- 
tration of  the  country  is  broad  and  deep. 
Vietnamese  advisers  work  in  Phnom 
Penh  and  in  rural  areas;  each  Khmer 
province  has  a  sister  province  in  Viet- 
nam to  "assist"  it.  All  ministries  have 


Vietnamese  advisers  who  hold  final  d 
sionmaking  power.  Kampucheans  wil 
to  work  for  the  Vietnamese  puppet 
regime  have  been  paid  in  internation 
provided  relief  commodities;  rural 
Khmer  not  employed  by  the  regime  s 
left  to  fend  for  themelves. 

Naturally,  economic  breakdown  r 
accompanied  Vietnam's  alien,  impe- 
rialistic government.  An  unofficial  lai 
bridge  spanning  the  Thai-Kampuchea 
border,  and  established  over  the  obje 
tions  of  Vietnamese  authorities,  has 
rescued  some  1  million  Khmer  from 
starvation. 

But  while  the  people  of  Kampucr 
are  the  principal  victims  of  Vietnam'; 
aggression,  they  are  not  the  only  vic- 
tims. The  people  of  Vietnam  itself — 
indeed,  all  the  people  of  Southeast 
Asia— suffer  from  the  oppressive  tyi 
ny  of  the  Vietnamese  Government.  1 
pursuit  of  an  unpopular  war  has  caus 
widespread  misery  within  Vietnam;  i 
imperialist  adventures  have  necessity 
escalation  of  the  already  scandalous 
level  of  oppression  inside  Vietnam.  > 
surprisingly,  then,  thousands  of  Viet 
namese  continue  to  flee  their  country 
each  month,  risking  pirates,  storms, 
rejection;  citing  government  repressi 
unreasonable  controls  on  daily  life, 
stepped  up  military  conscription  and 
teriorating  economic  conditions  as  th 
reasons  for  leaving.  Once  again,  misi 
and  insecurity  engulf  the  region,  and 
people  of  non-Communist  Southeast 
Asia,  having  only  recently  emerged  \ 
a  conflict  of  30  years'  duration,  face 
precarious  future  as  their  governmei 
divert  resources  sorely  needed  for 
development  to  strengthen  their 
defenses  against  the  possibility  of  fu 
ther  Vietnamese  expansionism. 

Vietnam's  aggression  also  confrc 
the  rest  of  us  here  in  the  United  Na1 
with  a  grave  challenge.  If  Vietnam  c 
invade,  subjugate,  and  occupy  a 
neighboring  state  by  brute  force  and 
with  impunity  and  retain  the  prize  o\ 
aggression,  then  the  security  of  all 
members  of  this  Assembly  is  substar 
ly  diminished.  Aggression  feeds  on  a 
gression:  It  is  the  great  lesson  and  tl 
warning  of  history.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  note  that  aggression  is 
more  tolerable  because  its  perpetrate 
claim  to  have  been  "invited  in"  by  a 
regime  that  did  not  exist  until  it  was 
up  by  those  same  aggressors.  Vietna 
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ms  threaten  to  establish  an  ominous 
edent  whose  consequences  should  be 
special  concern  to  the  smaller, 
iligned  members  of  this  body. 
How  has  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
nam  justified  this  travesty  against 
Kampuchean  people?  What  defense 
it  offered  for  this  threat  to  its  other 
hbors  in  Southeast  Asia,  this  affront 
le  vital  principles  of  international 
r,  reaffirmed  in  this  case  specifically 
vo  General  Assemblies?  It  has 
/ered  as  tyrants  always  do:  with  a 
t  lie,  for  tyranny  abhors  truth  and  is 
lined  only  by  lies. 
Representatives  of  Vietnam  have 
onded  to  the  clearly  expressed  will 
te  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
ibers  of  this  Organization  by  accus- 
hat  majority  of  interference  in 
puchean  affairs.  They  have  rejected 
egitimate  role  of  the  United  Nations 
eking  a  solution  to  this  international 
sdy  and  have  attempted  to  portray 
nam's  aggression  as  a  rescue  mis- 
undertaken  at  the  behest  of  the 
I  Samrin  regime.  Vietnamese  ef- 
-  to  justify  their  invasion  and  oc- 
tion  of  Kampuchea  are  both  dis- 
iuous  and  incredible  and  only  serve 
'ing  their  nation  into  further 
ipute. 

Vietnam's  claim  to  have  acted  at  the 
st  of  the  Heng  Samrin  regime  is  ab- 

on  its  face.  The  Heng  Samrin 
ne — which  according  to  Hanoi  in- 
1  Vietnamese  forces  into  Kampuchea 
whose  permission  Hanoi  piously 
is  is  required  in  order  to  withdraw 
lamese  forces  from  Kampuchea — is, 
urse,  a  Vietnamese  creation  whose 
;r  is  maintained  by  Vietnamese 
>ons.  That  government  did  not  even 

at  the  time  of  the  invasion;  its  so- 
i  invitation  to  the  Socialist  Republic 
letnam  had  to  be  issued  retroactive- 
"ter  the  Vietnamese  forces  had 
.dy  invaded  and  occupied  Kam- 
ea.  In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  the 
ramese  invasion  of  Kampuchea  is 
ingly,  tragically  analogous  to  the 
3t  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  Indeed, 
lew  imperialism  can  be  recognized 
/where  by  its  aggressiveness,  its 
nee,  its  contempt  for  truth. 
Vietnam's  attempt  to  pose  as  the 
itor  of  the  Kampuchean  people  is  a 
cularly  clumsy  masquerade  that  has 
d  no  one.  All  of  us  remember  that  it 
precisely  that  Government  of  Viet- 
that  assisted  the  accession  of  the 
}ot  regime  to  power  in  the  first 
!.  All  of  us  remember  that,  at  a  time 
1  many  of  our  governments  were 
rly  critical  of  the  Pol  Pot  regime  for 
Dtorious  human  rights  violations,  it 


was  the  Government  of  Vietnam  that 
staunchly  defended  Pol  Pot's  human 
rights  record.  In  this  and  in  other 
forums,  Vietnam  persisted  in  its  defense 
of  the  Pol  Pot  regime,  right  up  to  its  in- 
vasion of  Kampuchea  late  in  1978.  Thus, 
Vietnam's  contention  that  its  invasion  of 
Kampuchea  was  prompted  by  a 
solicitude  for  human  rights  of  the  Kam- 
puchean people  is  the  kind  of  falsehood 
that  is  as  offensive  as  it  is  egregious. 

Instead  of  rescuing  the  Kampuchean 
people  from  oppression,  the  Vietnamese 
have  demonstrated  a  cruel,  cynical 
disregard  for  their  welfare.  It  was  Viet- 
nam's invasion  which  precipitated  a 
massive  famine  throughout  Kampuchea, 
bringing  starvation  and  further  devasta- 
tion to  a  people  that  already  had  suf- 
fered all  too  much.  It  was  Vietnamese- 
imposed  authorities  who  then 
endeavored,  first  to  deny  the  very  fact 
of  the  famine  to  potential  donors  of 
relief  outside  of  Kampuchea  and  then  to 
obstruct  the  efforts  of  international 
organizations  and  other  donors  to  pro- 
vide desperately  needed  relief  to  the 
people  of  Kampuchea. 

This  callous  policy  has  forced  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Khmer  to  flee 
their  ancestral  homes  for  Thailand  and 
for  the  border  no-man's  land.  By,  in  ef- 
fect, hurling  these  Khmer  on  their 
neighbor's  doorstep,  Vietnam  and  its 
Kampuchean  puppet  regime  have  ab- 
dicated the  most  basic  responsibilities  of 
government.  That  the  refugees  who 
have  left  Kampuchea  for  Thailand,  or 
for  the  relative  safety  of  the  Thailand- 
Kampuchea  border,  remain  there  for 
fear  of  returning  to  Vietnam-dominated 
Kampuchea  is  the  clearest  possible 
demonstration  of  the  true  character  of 
Vietnam's  self-styled  "liberation." 

It  is  a  marvelous  tribute  to  the 
United  Nations  that  its  specialized  agen- 
cies have  been  able  to  meet  this  massive 
humanitarian  challenge.  When  I  visited 
the  border  camps  last  August,  I  felt  and 
have  said  repeatedly  that  seeing  their 
good  work  made  me  proud  of  the  United 
Nations  and  proud  of  my  country's  con- 
tribution to  the  agencies  that  carry  it 
out.  I  was,  therefore,  especially  pleased 
when  that  great  honor — the  Nobel  Prize 
for  Peace — was  awarded  to  the  Office  of 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees.  The  High  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Poul  Hartling,  and  those  who  assist 
him  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  interna- 
tional community  for  their  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  victims  of  war  and  political 
tyranny. 


Reviewing  the  arguments  advanced 
by  Hanoi  to  justify  its  aggression,  one 
can  only  marvel  at  their  lameness,  their 
utter  lack  of  plausibility.  In  fact,  no 
arguments,  however  artfully  con- 
structed, could  possibly  obscure  the 
reality  that  the  Government  of  Vietnam, 
financed  and  supported  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  has  conquered  a  member  state  of 
this  Organization.  It  refused  to  comply 
with  repeated  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tions calling  on  it  to  withdraw  its  forces. 
It  refused  to  attend  the  International 
Conference  on  Kampuchea  mandated  by 
the  General  Assembly  to  seek  a  solution 
to  the  Kampuchean  problem.  It  pro- 
foundly compromised  its  own  integrity 
and  independence  by  making  itself  an  in- 
strument of  Soviet  ambition  in  Asia. 

A  majority  of  the  nations  of  the 
world  have  clearly  asserted  and 
reiterated  that  they  will  not  acquiesce  in 
Vietnam's  aggression.  Neither  will  they 
forget  it.  They  have  rejected  Vietnam's 
threadbare  rationalizations  and  have  for- 
mulated a  concrete  program  to  restore 
Kampuchea's  independence,  territorial 
integrity,  and  sovereignty,  a  program 
which  will  allow  the  Kampuchean  people 
to  choose  their  own  government.  The 
declaration  of  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Kampuchea,  held  last  July, 
judiciously  addresses  the  needs  of  all 
parties  and  provides  a  reasonable,  prac- 
tical, and  wholly  honorable  basis  for  a 
negotiated  settlement  of  the  Kam- 
puchean problem: 

•  It  calls  for  a  U.N. -supervised 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  from 
Kampuchea. 

•  It  makes  full  provision  for  the 
legitimate  security  needs  of  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  region,  including  Vietnam. 

•  It  contains  safeguards  to  insure 
that  armed  Kampuchean  factions  would 
be  unable  to  prevent,  disrupt,  intimidate, 
or  coerce  the  outcome  of  free  elections. 

•  It  emphasizes  the  need  for  an  in- 
dependent Kampuchea  to  remain  neutral 
and  nonaligned. 

•  And  it  calls  upon  the  Government 
of  Vietnam  to  participate  in  the 
negotiating  process  that  can  lead  to  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  Kampuchean 
problem  and  a  restoration  of  peace  and 
stability  to  Southeast  Asia. 

In  addition,  through  its  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee and  through  the  possibility  of  its 
reconvening  whenever  needed,  the  con- 
ference represents  a  continuing 
mechanism  to  negotiate  a  settlement  in 
Kampuchea. 

The  declaration  of  the  International 
Conference  on  Kampuchea  was  for- 
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mulated  by  the  countries  of  the  region 
with  the  advice  and  unanimous  approval 
of  the  delegations  present,  who  comprise 
a  majority  of  the  U.N.  membership.  We 
believe  the  General  Assembly  should 
now  formally  express  its  strong  support 
for  the  declaration  by  its  vote  on  the 
present  resolution.  We  call  upon  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  and  its  Soviet 
patron  to  heed  this  Assembly's  urgent 
plea  for  justice  and  compassion  and  to 
join  in  negotiations  designed  to  resolve 
the  tragic  plight  of  the  people  in  Kam- 
puchea and  end  the  threat  to  the  peace 
and  stability  of  Southeast  Asia.  Surely, 
the  Kampuchean  people,  and  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Southeast  Asia,  are  entitled  to 
more  from  life  than  endless  conflict  and 
constant  turmoil.  Surely  they  deserve 
our  unremitting  efforts  to  restore  peace, 
independence,  and  security  to  their 
strife-torn  region. 

The  principles  of  self-determination, 
of  national  independence,  of  nonaggres- 
sion — the  principles  on  which  this 
Organization  was  founded — have  never 
been  more  centrally  involved  than  here, 
in  the  continuing  occupation  of  Kam- 
puchea. The  integrity  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  well  as  the  well-being  of  the 
Kampuchean  people,  are,  therefore,  in- 
volved here  this  morning. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
RESOLUTION  36/5, 
OCT.  21,  1981* 

The  General  Assembly, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  34/22  of  14 
November  1979  and  35/6  of  22  October  1980, 

Taking  note  of  the  report  of  the 
Secretary-General  on  the  implementation  of 
Genera]  Assembly  resolution  35/6, 

Welcoming  the  convening  of  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Kampuchea,  held  at 
United  Nations  Headquarters  from  13  to  17 
July  1981,  as  a  step  forward  towards  a  com- 
prehensive political  settlement  of  the  Kam- 
puchean problem, 

Noting  the  joint  statement  issued  in 
Singapore  on  4  September  1981  by  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk,  Mr.  Son  Sann  and  Mr. 
Khieu  Samphan  concerning  their  agreement, 
in  principle  to  form  a  coalition, 

Hfiin in/  in  mind  the  Declaration  on  Kam- 
puchea and  resolution  1  (I)  adopted  by  the 
( lonference  on  17  July  1981,  as  contained  in 
the  report  of  the  Conference, 

Deploring  that  foreign  armed  interven- 
tion continues  and  that  foreign  forces  have 
not  been  withdrawn  from  Kampuchea,  thus 
causing  continuing  hostilities  in  that  country 
and  seriously  threatening  international  peace 
and  security. 

Greatly  concerned  that  the  continuing 
deployment  of  foreign  forces  in  Kampuchea 
near  the  Thai-Kampucliean  border  has 
heightened  tension  in  the  region, 


Gravely  disturbed  that  the  continued 
fighting  and  instability  in  Kampuchea  have 
forced  more  Kampucheans  to  flee  to  the  Thai- 
Kampuchean  border  in  search  of  food  and 
safety, 

Recognizing  that  the  assistance  extended 
by  the  international  community  has  continued 
to  reduce  the  widespread  food  shortages  and 
health  problems  of  the  Kampuchean  people, 

Emphasizing  that  it  is  the  inalienable 
right  of  the  Kampuchean  people  who  have 
sought  refuge  in  neighboring  countries  to 
return  safely  to  their  homeland, 

Emphasizing  further  that  no  effective 
solution  to  the  humanitarian  problems  can  be 
achieved  without  a  just  and  lasting  political 
settlement  of  the  Kampuchean  conflict, 

Convinced  that,  to  bring  about  durable 
peace  in  South-East  Asia,  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  a  comprehensive  political  solution  to 
the  Kampuchean  problem  which  will  provide 
for  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  and 
ensure  respect  for  the  sovereignty,  in- 
dependence, territorial  integrity  and  neutral 
and  non-aligned  status  of  Kampuchea,  as  well 
as  the  right  of  the  Kampuchean  people  to 
self-determination  free  from  outside  in- 
terference, 

Convinced  further  that,  after  the  com- 
prehensive political  settlement  of  the  Kam- 
puchean question  through  peaceful  means, 
the  countries  of  the  South-East  Asian  region 
can  pursue  efforts  to  establish  a  zone  of 
peace,  freedom  and  neutrality  in  South-East 
Asia  so  as  to  lessen  international  tensions 
and  to  achieve  lasting  peace  in  the  region, 

Reaffirming  the  need  for  all  States  to 
adhere  strictly  to  the  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  which  call  for 
respect  for  the  national  independence, 
sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  of  all 
States,  non-intervention  and  non-interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  States,  non-recourse 
to  the  threat  or  use  of  force,  and  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes, 

1.  Reaffirms  its  resolutions  34/22  and 
35/6  and  calls  for  their  full  implementation; 

2.  Reiterates  its  conviction  that  the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  from  Kam- 
puchea, the  restoration  and  preservation  of 
its  independence,  sovereignty  and  territorial 
integrity,  the  right  of  the  Kampuchean  peo- 
ple to  determine  their  own  destiny  and  the 
commitment  by  all  States  to  non-interference 
and  non-intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Kampuchea  are  the  principal  components  of 
any  just  and  lasting  resolution  to  the  Kam- 
puchean problem; 

3.  Approves  the  report  of  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Kampuchea  and  adopts: 

(a)  The  Declaration  of  Kampuchea, 
which  includes  four  elements  of  negotiations 
for  a  comprehensive  political  settlement  of 
the  Kampuchean  problem; 

(6)  Resolution  1  (I)  in  which  the  Con- 
ference, inter  alia,  established  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  of  the  International  Conference 
on  Kampuchea; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  con- 
sult with,  to  assist  and  to  provide  the  Con- 
ference and  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  with  the 


necessary  facilities  to  carry  out  their  func- 
tions; 

5.  Authorizes  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  t 
convene  during  regular  sessions  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  order  to  carry  out  its 
tasks; 

6.  Further  requests  the  Secretary- 
General  to  undertake  a  preliminary  study  c 
the  possible  future  role  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, taking  into  account  the  mandate  of  t 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  and  the  elements  of 
negotiations  for  a  comprehensive  political  I 
tlement  as  set  out  in  paragraph  10  of  the 
Declaration  on  Kampuchea; 

7.  Expresses  its  appreciation  to  the 
Secretary-General  for  taking  appropriate 
steps  in  convening  the  Conference; 

8.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to 
follow  the  situation  closely  and  to  exercise 
good  offices  in  order  to  contribute  to  a  con 
prehensive  political  settlement; 

9.  Decides  to  reconvene  the  Conference 
at  an  appropriate  time  in  accordance  with 
Conference  resolution  1  (I); 

10.  Urges  all  States  of  South-East  Asu 
and  others  concerned  to  attend  future  ses- 
sions of  the  Conference; 

11.  Requests  the  Conference  to  report 
the  General  Assembly  on  its  future  session; 

12.  Expresses  its  deep  appreciation  to 
donor  countries,  the  United  Nations  and  its 
agencies  and  other  national  and  internation 
humanitarian  organizations  which  have 
rendered  relief  assistance  to  the  Kampuche 
people,  and  appeals  to  them  to  continue  to 
assist  Kampucheans  who  are  still  in  need, 
especially  those  along  the  Thai-Kampucheai 
border  and  in  the  holding  centers  in  Thailar 

13.  Deeply  appreciates  the  efforts  of  th 
Secretary-General  in  co-ordinating 
humanitarian  relief  assistance  and  in  monife 
ing  its  distribution,  and  requests  him  to  con 
tinue  such  efforts  as  are  necessary  to  deal 
with  the  situation; 

14.  Urges  the  countries  of  South-East 
Asia,  once  a  comprehensive  political  solutioi 
to  the  Kampuchean  conflict  is  achieved,  to 
exert  renewed  efforts  to  establish  a  zone  of 
peace,  freedom  and  neutrality  in  South-East 
Asia; 

15.  Expresses  the  hope  that,  following  a 
comprehensive  political  solution,  an  in- 
tergovermental  committee  will  be  establishe 
to  consider  a  programme  of  assistance  to 
Kampuchea  for  the  reconstruction  of  its 
economy  and  for  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  all  States  of  the  region; 

16.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to 
submit  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  thirty 
seventh  session  a  report  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  present  resolution; 

17.  Decides  to  include  in  the  provisional 
agenda  of  its  thirty-seventh  session  the  item 
entitled  "The  Situation  in  Kampuchea." 


'USUN  press  release  77. 

2 Adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  by  I 
vote  of  100  (U.S.)  to  25,  with  19 
abstentions.  ■ 
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Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick 

Statement  before  the  U.N.  General 
>embly  on  October  2,  1981.  Ambas- 
br  Kirkpatrick  is  U.S.  Permanent 
yresentative  to  the  United  Nations. 1 

aeak  this  afternoon  less  in  reply  than 
protest  against  the  speech  made 
terday  by  the  Ethiopian  Minister  of 
*eign  Affairs.  His  strident  and 
iperative  attack  on  the  United  States 
at  beyond  even  what  we  have  come  to 
lect  from  such  quarters. 

The  remarks  of  the  Ethiopian 
•eign  Minister  represent  an  extreme 
.mple  of  what  is  known  as  the 
vellian  inversion  of  the  truth.  The 
tern  is  a  simple  one:  He  accuses 
ers  of  committing  crimes  which  have, 
act,  been  perpetrated  by  his  own 
ime  and  by  those  countries  with 
ich  his  regime  is  allied. 

He  speaks,  for  example,  of  "the  ex- 
amination of  Africans"  by  "sabre- 
tling  warmongers  (who)  are  either 
jctly  or  through  their  paid  agents 
aged  in  a  savage  massacre  of  men, 
nen,  and  children  around  the 
De — and  all  this  in  the  name  of 
;ice  and  democracy."  In  fact,  it  is  his 
1  regime  that  is  guilty  of  the  very 
agery  of  which  he  speaks. 

>orts  of  Crimes 

nesty  International  estimates  that 
le  30,000  persons  in  Ethiopia  were 
unarily  executed  for  political  reasons 
Areen  1974  and  1978—10,000  in  1977 
le.  During  the  so-called  Red  Terror, 
ch  climaxed  in  February  1978,  the 
iopian  police  and  army  squads 
"dered  some  5,000  grade  school,  high 
doI,  and  university  students  and  im- 
ioned  some  30,000  others — this  is  a 
ntry  whose  entire  student  population 
>  only  36,000  10  years  ago. 
Again,  according  to  Amnesty  Inter- 
ional,  12-year-old  children  were 
>ng  those  immersed  in  hot  oil,  sexual- 
ortured,  or  flung  out  of  windows  and 
to  die  in  the  streets.  Amnesty  Inter- 
ional  reports  that  the  relatives  of  the 
dren  were  prohibited  by  state  edict 
n  mourning,  yet  at  the  same  time 
•e  encouraged  to  buy  back  the  body 
burial — a  practice  that  came  to  be 
ed  "paying  for  the  bullet."  All  this 


wholesale  massacre  was  committed  in 
the  name  of  justice  and  democracy — in 
the  name  of  a  liberating  revolution. 

The  Ethiopian  Foreign  Minister  told 
us  that  his  country's  "epochmaking 
popular  revolution  .  .  .  ushered  in  an  era 
of  prosperity  and  equality."  Yet  the 
respected  African  scholar  Colin  Legum 
wrote  of  Ethiopia  at  the  end  of  1978 
that,  "There  are  today  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred times  the  number  of  political 
prisoners  than  in  the  worst  period  of  the 
late  Emperor  Haile  Selassie's  rule." 

There  are  at  least  300-400  arrests 
every  week  in  Addis  Ababa  alone.  Many 
of  those  arrested  simply  disappear  and 
are  presumed  executed.  Last  year 
Amnesty  International  published  the 
names  of  a  number  of  long-term  promi- 
nent political  prisoners  whose  food, 
brought  in  daily,  had  been  turned  away 
by  prison  officials  in  1979.  This  usually 
meant  that  the  prisoner  had  been  sum- 
marily executed.  Amnesty's  request  for 
information  about  several  prominent 
"disappeared  political  prisoners"  and  its 
separate  appeal  for  information  about 
Pastor  Gudina  Tumsa  have  gone 
unanswered.  So  have  its  protests  against 
the  arrest  and  torture  of  church 
members. 

The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Ethiopia  accused  the  United  States  of 
"stifling  progressive  movements,  under- 
mining sovereign  states,"  and  engaging 
in  a  "massive  military  buildup"  that  has 
increased  tensions  in  the  region.  Yet  it 
is  his  own  regime  that  is  engaged  in  a 
war  against  its  own  ethnic  minorities — 
among  them  the  Eritreans,  the  Somalis, 
and  the  Tigreans.  It  is  his  own  regime 
that  received  from  the  Soviet  Union 
more  than  $1  billion  in  military  equip- 
ment in  late  1977  and  early  1978— 
which  is  over  twice  as  much  military  aid 
as  the  United  States  provided  to  that 
country  during  a  quarter  of  a  century 
under  the  late  Haile  Selassie.  It  is  his 
own  regime  that  now  hosts — and 
depends  upon  for  its  survival — some 
15,000  Cuban  military  personnel  and 
some  1,000-1,500  Soviet  military  ad- 
visers. 


Charges  of  Intervention 

In  a  characteristic  attempt  to  find 
scapegoats  to  account  for  the  failure  of 
his  own  regime,  the  Ethiopian  Foreign 
Minister  charged  that  the  "imperialist 
forces"  are  preventing  his  country  from 


devoting  itself  to  the  tasks  of  develop- 
ment. The  truth  is  exactly  the  reverse. 
It  is  his  regime's  devotion  to  war — and 
to  the  imposition  of  totalitarian  rule 
over  its  population — that  is  responsible 
for  the  diversion  of  its  energies  and 
resources  from  the  tasks  of  develop- 
ment. Indeed,  its  policies  have  caused  so 
much  hardship  and  disruption  that  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  people  have 
been  forced  to  flee  to  neighboring  coun- 
tries to  seek  refuge. 

In  addition,  the  Ethiopian  Foreign 
Minister  speaks  of  lasting  peace  being 
restored  in  Afghanistan  and  Kampuchea 
"only  if  the  people  concerned  are  left  on 
their  own  without  any  form  of  im- 
perialist meddling."  I  do  not  take  issue 
with  that  statement.  But,  surely, 
everyone  in  this  hall  knows  that  the  only 
"imperialist  meddling"  in  Afghanistan  is 
being  done  by  some  85,000  Soviet  troops 
against  whom  the  entire  Afghan  popula- 
tion is  engaged  in  heroic  resistance.  And 
it  should  not  be  necessary  to  point  out 
that  Kampuchea  is  occupied  today  by 
200,000  troops  from  Vietnam.  These  are 
the  "imperialist  meddlers."  The  Govern- 
ment of  Ethiopia  is  integrated  into  this 
imperialistic  network  through  friendship 
treaties,  including  military  clauses,  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  Libya,  and  South 
Yemen. 

Biological  Warfare 

The  Ethiopian  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs has  repeated  the  charge  that  the 
United  States  is  using  biological  warfare 
against  the  people  of  Cuba.  The 
American  delegation  dealt  with  this  sub- 
ject at  length  on  September  25  when  we 
pointed  out  that  Cuban  health  officials, 
themselves,  had  told  officials  of  the  Pan 
American  Health  Organization, 
American  diplomats  in  Havana,  and 
tropical  health  specialists,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  other  countries,  that 
the  current  epidemic  of  dengue  fever  in 
Cuba  had  been  introduced  into  the  coun- 
try by  Cuban  troops  returning  from 
Africa. 

It  was  only  after  this  quiet  consulta- 
tion that  Fidel  Castro  decided  to  blame 
the  disease  on  the  United  States.  The 
Ethiopian  Foreign  Minister  has  now 
repeated  that  lie.  He  adds  to  this  the 
charge  of  racism  and  asserts  that  the 
World  Health  Organization  has  reached 
the  conclusive  verdict  that  no  such 
disease  exists  in  Africa.  In  fact,  Profes- 
sor Wilbur  Downs  of  Yale  University,  an 
international  distinguished  authority  on 
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the  subject,  has  written  a  book,  entitled 
Arthropod  Borne  Viruses  of  Vertebrates, 
that  dengue  virus  type  one  and  type  two 
are  found  in  West  Africa  as  far  south  as 
South  Africa,  meaning  in  the  Angola 
area.  And  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  states  in  the  book,  Control 
of  Communicable  Diseases  in  Man,  that 
the  dengue  viruses  "have  been  recovered 
from  West  Africa,"  meaning  in  the 
Angola  area. 

These  unfounded  charges  against 
the  United  States  are  particularly 
unseemly  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  States,  through  the  Pan 
American  Health  Organization,  has  pro- 
vided hundreds  of  tons  of  a  pesticide  to 
fight  that  self-same  epidemic  in  Cuba. 

Conclusion 

The  Ethiopian  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs has  decried  a  "crisis  of  consensus" 
in  the  United  Nations,  a  crisis  he 
characteristically  blames  on  the  United 
States.  But  the  true  crisis  on  consensus 
is  rooted  in  the  Orwellian  falsehoods 
spread  by  countries  that  are  concerned 
principally  with  shifting  the  blame  onto 
others  for  their  own  internal  failures 
and  external  acts  of  aggression.  A  real 
consensus  must  be  based  upon  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  a  genuine  commitment 
to  the  truth.  We  remain  committed  to 
that  kind  of  consensus,  but  we  cannot  sit 
by  silently  when  the  "big  lie"  echoes  in 
these  chambers. 


U.N.  Conference  on 
Least  Developed  Countries 


USUN  press  release  60. 


The  U.N.  Conference  on  Least 
Developed  Countries  was  held  in  Paris 
September  1-14-,  1981.  Following  is  a 
statement  by  M.  Peter  McPherson,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  (AID)  and  head  of 
the  U.S.  delegation,  made  in  the  con- 
ference on  September  2. 

In  a  spirit  of  understanding  and 
cooperation,  I  would  like  to  outline 
today — particularly  for  the  distinguished 
representatives  of  the  least  developed 
countries — the  approach  of  my  govern- 
ment to  their  developmental  needs  in 
the  decade  ahead. 

The  international  community  has 
long  recognized  the  special  development 
problems  of  the  poorest  countries.  We 
also  know  that  we  need  to  take  special 
measures  to  assist  these  countries  in 
their  development  efforts.  To  this  end, 
the  United  States  has  already  taken 
many  practical  steps  in  its  international 
economic  and  aid  policies.  We  are  com- 
mitted to  continue  these  efforts.  We  will 
participate  actively  with  other  delega- 
tions to  develop  a  realistic  "substantial 
new  program  of  action." 

Shared  Constraints  of  the  Least 
Developed  Countries 

Of  the  many  challenges  facing  the  inter- 
national community  in  the  1980s,  those 
facing  you — the  least  developed  coun- 
tries— are  among  the  most  difficult. 
Your  capacity  to  respond  to  these 
challenges  will  vary.  While  your  coun- 
tries are  similar  in  terms  of  relative 
poverty  and  low  levels  of  literacy  and  in- 
dustrialization, they  are  very  diverse  in 
terms  of  economic  and  social  structures 
and  natural  resource  endowment. 
Moreover,  the  particular  problems  and 
constraints  you  face,  and  the  actions  and 
policies  you  have  adopted  to  address 
them,  also  differ  markedly  from  country 
to  country.  Therefore,  as  was  apparent 
in  the  country  reviews  that  preceded 
this  conference,  any  effective  action  pro- 
gram must  be  geared  to  your  individual 
needs. 

The  most  widely  shared  constraints 
in  your  countries  seem  to  be  insufficient 
development  of  your  human  resources, 
weak  institutional  bases,  and  inade- 
quacies in  your  physical  infrastructure. 
These  constraints  inhibit  broad  progress 


in  promoting  development  objectives  ii 
specific  sectors.  Moreover,  they  limit 
your  capacity  to  respond  to  the 
challenges  you  face.  These  constaints 
also  limit,  to  varying  degrees,  your 
ability  to  participate  in  international 
trade  and  to  use  larger  amounts  of 
economic  assistance  effectively. 

As  a  result  of  these  constraints, 
most  of  you  face  serious  problems  in  n 
jor  sectors  of  your  economies. 

•  In  agriculture,  growth  in  food  pi 
duction  has  often  fallen  short  of  popul; 
tion  growth.  This  adversely  affects 
nutrition  and  productivity. 

•  In  energy,  increased  deforestati< 
has  compounded  the  problems  created 
by  the  oil-price  increases  of  recent  yea 
It  also  contributes  to  long-term  en- 
vironmental degradation. 

•  In  industry,  low  productivity 
limits  the  effective  competition  with  in 
ports  or  development  of  exports. 

These  problems  are  not  insurmoun 
able.  The  progress  made  by  many  deve 
oping  countries  over  the  last  20  years  : 
impressive.  This  offers  hope  that 
substantial  progress  is  possible  for  all 
countries — even  the  poorest. 

Not  long  ago,  the  development  pro 
pects  of  many  countries — now  called 
"middle-income"  or  "newly  industri- 
alized"— were  considered  bleak.  But 
through  their  own  unstinting  commit- 
ment and  efforts  and  with  support  of 
the  international  community,  they  are 
now  often  in  a  position  to  help  others. 

While  the  development  process  is 
complex  and  often  uneven,  one  point  is 
.clear:  The  economic  peformance  of 
developing  countries  has  been  deter- 
mined primarily  by  their  own  economic 
policies  and  budget  allocations.  The  in- 
ternational community  can  serve  as  an 
important,  and  sometimes  even  an 
essential,  catalyst  to  development  whei 
appropriate  economic  policies  and 
budget  allocations  are  in  place. 
However,  foreign  aid  can  never  be  a 
substitute  for  the  countries'  own  effort 
Where  policies  distort  or  hinder  the  ef- 
fective operation  of  the  economy, 
economic  performance  will  be  poor.  Ex 
ternal  action  can  achieve  little  under 
such  conditions. 
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nples  of  Success 

culture  gives  us,  perhaps,  the  most 
latic  illustration.  In  that  sector,  ar- 
illy  low  prices  have  weakened 
ers'  incentives  and,  thus,  made  food 
lems  worse.  Current  policies  that 
urage  food  production  must  be 
•sed.  This  reversal  is  necessary  if 
[rowing  population  of  the  develop- 
rorld  is  to  be  fed.  It  is  essential  for 
of  you  here  who  face  low  and 
itimes  declining  levels  of  food  pro- 
on  and  corresponding  rising  import 

"he  case  of  South  Asia  is  an  instruc- 
sxample  of  what  can  be  done.  In  In- 
nd  Pakistan,  effective  agricultural 
ies  have  resulted  in  dramatically  in- 
led  food  production.  In  Bangladesh, 
e  food  production  has  been  a  mat- 
f  worldwide  concern,  the  govern- 
;  has  undertaken  major  reforms  in 
and  agriculture  policy.  In  recent 
>,  total  grain  production  has  in- 
:ed  from  13  million  tons  to  over  16 
>n  tons.  Wheat  production  alone  in- 
;ed  tenfold.  We  are  proud  to  have 
associated  with  achievements  like 

n  education,  the  accomplishments  of 
,1  again  illustrate  the  importance  of 
jpriate  policies.  Under  the 
:ated  leadership  of  His  Majesty, 
)1  enrollment  increased  from  less 
1%  in  1951  to  nearly  60%  in  1975. 
I  recently,  Nepal's  government  has 
promoting  local  initiative  through 
itralization.  In  our  view,  such 
ies  that  cultivate  the  talents  and 
ivity  of  people  are  critical  to 
opment. 

lapid  population  growth  may  be  the 
sensitive  of  the  problems  you  face, 
success  of  Indonesia  in  this  area  of- 
hope  for  progress  elsewhere.  Since 
nesia  launched  its  nationwide  family 
ling  program  in  1970,  contraceptive 
lationwide  has  nearly  doubled.  In 
it  tripled  in  some  provinces. 
iover,  the  birth  rate  dropped  by 
to  one-third  between  1960  and 
.  The  Government  of  Indonesia  is 
ng  the  benefit  of  its  experience  and 
odologies  with  the  officials  of  other 
oping  countries. 

Contributions 

erted  international  action,  of 
;e,  is  needed  to  support  your 
lopment.  At  the  same  time,  people 
y  own  country  are  now  being  asked 
ake  sacrifices  to  restore  economic 
th  in  the  context  of  limited  budget 


resources.  It  is,  therefore,  more  impor- 
tant than  ever  to  demonstrate  that  in- 
ternational action  and  resources  for 
development  support  effective  economic 
policies. 

The  main  contributions  that  my 
government  can  make  to  international 
action  in  support  of  your  development 
are  to: 

•  Restore  noninflationary  growth  in 
our  economy  and  to  assist  other  coun- 
tries in  doing  the  same; 

•  Maintain  and  work  to  increase  the 
openness  of  our  markets  to  the  exports 
of  the  developing  countries; 

•  Maintain  substantial  levels  of  con- 
cessional assistance  to  the  poorer  coun- 
tries and  to  provide  such  assistance  in 
forms  and  under  conditions  appropriate 
to  individual  countries;  and 

•  Bring  the  vast  resources  of  the 
U.S.  private  sector  more  effectively  into 
the  development  process. 

Restoring  growth  in  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy will  result  in  increased  demand  for 
developing  countries'  exports  of  both 
manufactured  goods  and  primary  com- 
modities. Arresting  inflation  is  essential 
for  the  long-term  prosperity  of  all  coun- 
tries. It  will  keep  down  the  cost  of  im- 
ports of  goods  and  services  by  develop- 
ing countries,  which  are  essential  to 
their  development. 

A  liberal  trade  system  is  basic  to 
economic  growth  in  all  countries.  We 
have  reaffirmed  our  strong  commit- 
ments to  maintaining  liberal  trade  pol- 
icies and  an  open  multilateral  trading 
system  as  established  in  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

We  have  also  recognized  the  special 
problems  which  you  face  in  expanding 
your  trade  and  have  taken  the  following 
steps  to  promote  your  exports  to  us. 

•  Consistent  with  your  commit- 
ments in  the  Tokyo  declaration,  we  have 
undertaken  for  the  least  developed  coun- 
tries an  immediate  staging  of  most 
Tokyo  Round  tariff  concessions.  This  is 
in  contrast  to  the  normal  7-year  staging 
that  applies  to  other  countries. 

•  Under  our  generalized  system  of 
preferences,  we  have  given  special  con- 
sideration to  products  of  interest  to  the 
least  developed  countries — e.g.,  han- 
dicrafts. We  have  also  adopted  a  de 
minimis  rule,  which  waives  the 
competitive-need  requirement  where  im- 
ports fall  below  a  certain  dollar  level. 
This   measure  provides  a  potential 
benefit  to  least  developed  countries  as 
small  exporters  of  individual  items. 


As  a  result  of  these  actions,  as  well 
as  our  overall  effort  to  maintain  an  open 
trading  system,  over  80%  of  U.S.  im- 
ports from  the  least  developed  countries 
now  enter  duty  free. 

We  are  committed  to  continue  to 
resist  protectionist  pressures.  We  will 
work  with  all  countries  to  strengthen 
the  multilateral  trade  system,  recogniz- 
ing that  this  will  involve  structural  adap- 
tation to  changes  in  the  world  economy. 

U.S.  Assistance 

Despite  efforts  to  integrate  the  develop- 
ing countries  into  the  world  economy, 
many  of  the  poorer  countries  will  need 
concessional  assistance  for  some  time  to 
come.  We  recognize  that  this  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  the  least  developed 
countries.  This  recognition  has  led  to  a 
significant  increase  in  our  assistance  to 
the  least  developed  countries  in  recent 
years. 

•  Between  1978  and  1980,  U.S. 
bilateral  economic  assistance  to  the  least 
developed  countries  grew  from  $369 
million  to  $542  million;  this  represents 
an  increase  of  close  to  50%.  We  have 
also  taken  a  series  of  actions  which  have 
increased  the  capacity  of  our  assistance 
programs  to  respond  flexibly  to  your 
special  needs. 

•  For  some  years  now  our  economic 
assistance  to  least  developed  countries 
has  been  provided  mostly  in  the  form  of 
grants.  As  a  result,  the  grant  element  of 
U.S.  assistance  to  the  least  developed 
countries  in  1979  was  more  than  96%. 
As  you  know ,  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
guideline  specifies  90%. 

•  Our  food  for  development  pro- 
gram provides  special  benefits  to  the 
least  developed  countries. 

•  AID  has  untied  its  development 
assistance  loans  and  grants  to  the  least 
developed  countries,  permitting  procure- 
ment of  goods  and  services  not  only  in 
the  United  States  but  also  in  other 
developing  countries. 

•  We  have  provided  increased  fund- 
ing of  local  currency  requirements  of 
development  projects. 

•  We  have  waived,  for  specific  proj- 
ects in  the  least  developed  countries,  the 
normal  host  country  contribution  to 
development  projects  and  the  normal 
time  limit  on  project  funding. 

Looking  ahead,  this  Administration 
has  requested  a  16%  increase  in  foreign 
assistance  in  fiscal  year  1982.  This  in- 
crease was  made  in  spite  of  the  major 
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budget  reductions  essential  to  carrying 
out  the  President's  economic  recovery 
program.  We  will  make  every  effort  to 
win  congressional  approval  of  our 
foreign  assistance  programs.  This  ap- 
plies equally  to  meeting  our  multilateral 
negotiated  agreements. 

In  addition,  we  will  continue  our 
support  of  the  multilateral  development 
institutions,  including  the  International 
Development  Association  (IDA),  which 
has  special  importance  to  the  least 
developed  countries.  Significantly,  we 
have  just  obtained  congressional 
authorization  to  participate  in  the 
general  capital  increase  of  the  World 
Bank.  Congress  has  also  authorized  full 
U.S.  participation  in  the  sixth  replenish- 
ment of  the  IDA.  We  have  also  obtained 
restoration  of  amounts  cut  by  Congress 
last  year  in  funding  for  the  International 
Development  Bank  and  the  Asian 
Development  Bank. 

We  believe  that  our  bilateral 
assistance  program  addresses  your  main 
development  constraints.  The  main 
thrust  of  our  program  is  to  help  the 
developing  countries  build  their  own 
capacity  to  progress  by  developing  and 
improving  their  own  institutions.  I 
believe  it  is  in  this  area  that  we  can 
make  a  significant  and  lasting  contribu- 
tion to  the  development  process.  By 
these  means,  developing  countries  can 
improve  their  capacity  to  use  assistance 
effectively  and  increase  their  ability  to 
develop,  obtain,  or  adapt  technology  to 
meet  their  specific  needs.  In  this  way, 
they  can  move  closer  to  self-sustaining 
and  dynamic  development. 

In  fact,  the  United  States  has 
worked  with  developing  countries  for 
many  years  in  their  efforts  to  train  their 
people,  build  their  basic  institutions,  and 
improve  their  management  of  develop- 
ment programs.  The  progress  that  India 
and  other  developing  countries  have 
made  in  developing  their  agricultural  in- 
stitutions demonstrates  what  can  be 
achieved  through  these  mutual  efforts. 

We  believe  our  institutions  have 
been  a  major  strength  of  our  own  na- 
tional development.  It  is  precisely  in  this 
area  of  institution-building  where  we  can 
match  your  needs  with  our  own 
capabilities.  The  importance  we  attach 
to  this  is  seen  in  the  institutional 
development  efforts  we  are  mutually 
undertaking  in  many  of  the  countries 
represented  here. 

The  sectoral  thrust  of  our  bilateral 
assistance  program  will  continue  to  be  in 
agriculture,  human  resource  develop- 
ment, energy,  and  population.  These 


areas,  in  our  view,  require  priority  at- 
tention to  increase  the  productivity  and 
incomes  of  the  people  in  the  developing 
world — including  women,  who  play  an 
important  economic  role  in  most 
developing  countries.  Programs  that 
recognize  the  specific  contributions  of 
women  in  development  increase  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  impact  of  the  assistance 
effort. 

These  are  also  the  areas  in  which  we 
have  demonstrated,  through  our 
bilateral  assistance  efforts,  what  suc- 
cessful international  cooperation  can 
achieve. 

•  Within  the  context  of  the  Club  du 
Sahel,  bilateral  donors  have  undertaken 
a  major  effort  to  combat  desertification 
through  range  management  and  re- 
forestation projects. 

•  Similarly,  the  effort  to  attack 
river  blindness  in  the  Volta  River  Basin 
of  West  Africa  represents  a  long-term 
multidonor  effort  to  eradicate  a  major 
disabling  disease. 

•  In  Bangladesh,  our  5-year  fer- 
tilizer distribution  project  has  supported 
major  reforms  which  have  put  the 
distribution  of  fertilizer  into  the  private 
sector.  This  program,  together  with  fer- 
tilizer imports  from  other  donors  and 
multidonor  support  of  the  country's  own 
productive  capacity,  has  made  fertilizer 
available  to  all  farmers,  a  major  factor 
in  Bangladesh's  striking  progress  in  food 
production. 

Similar  progress  is  possible  else- 
where and  in  the  future.  We  hope  to 
continue  working  with  these  and  other 
countries  in  support  of  programs  that 
help  address  the  basic  needs  of  their 
people. 

Administration  and  institutional 
limitations  in  your  countries  sometimes 
also  hamper  your  capacity  to  utilize 
foreign  aid.  In  recognition  of  this  prob- 
lem, we  continually  attempt  to  simplify 
and  improve  the  administration  of  our 
aid  program.  For  example,  we  and  other 
donors  have  introduced  standard 
documentation  for  project  identification 
in  the  Club  du  Sahel.  We  are  currently 
reviewing  policies  and  procedures  in  our 
bilateral  aid.  Our  objective  is  to  further 
simplify  procedures  and  increase  the 
delegation  of  authority  to  our  represent- 
atives in  the  field.  Decisions  made  in 
light  of  this  review  will,  I  believe,  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  our  assistance 
program.  They  will  also  enhance  our 
ability  to  respond  to  your  particular 
needs  and  circumstances. 


Private  Sector  Contributions 

Over  the  years,  the  assistance  effort 
the  U.S.  Government  have  been  ext< 
sive.  However,  this  contribution  to 
development  is  relatively  limited  con 
pared  to  the  potential  of  the  U.S. 
private  sector. 

The  creative  energies  and  en- 
trepreneurial initiative  of  the  U.S. 
private  sector  have  made  a  major  co 
tribution  to  global  economic  growth 
development.  This  contribution  has  1 
made  by  a  range  of  entities — from  c 
smallest  shops  and  farms  to  the  larg 
educational  institutions,  firms,  or  pr 
voluntary  organizations.  Their  energ 
and  initiatives  were  important  to  th( 
development  and  applications  of  the 
high-yielding  varieties  of  wheat  and 
that  have  revolutionized  food  produc 
tion.  It  is  their  flexibility  which  has 
reached  the  women  food  producers  i 
often  neglected  by  large  national 
agricultural  programs.  It  is  their  in- 
genuity which  resulted  in  some  recei 
major  breakthroughs  in  the  effort  tc 
develop  a  vaccine  to  prevent  malaria 
This  disease  afflicts  more  than  200 
million  people  in  the  developing  wor 
International  private  institutions  ha) 
often  spearheaded  efforts  to  develop 
adapt  agricultural  technology  to  the 
ditions  of  the  developing  world.  An  < 
ample  is  the  work  of  the  Internation 
Rice  Research  Institute  with  U.S. 
private  sector  support. 

This  Administration  will  stimula 
and  encourage  the  U.S.  private  sect< 
help  create  new  scientific  technologi* 
breakthroughs.  Thus,  we  will  draw  i 
the  combined  strength  of  the  U.S.  pi 
and  private  sectors.  Through  such  a] 
proaches,  my  government  will  contir 
to  demonstrate  the  concern  and  com 
ment  of  the  American  people  in  assi: 
the  poorer  countries  in  their  develop 
ment  efforts.  I  would  hope  that  othe 
donors  would  also  provide  increased 
port  to  these  efforts.  This  hope  exte: 
particularly  to  the  oil-exporting  coun 
tries  and  other  developing  countries 
position  to  do  so.  I  refer  also  to  the 
members  of  Group  D  whose  develop- 
ment assistance  efforts  to  date  have 
been  so  limited. 

Post-Conference  Objectives 

Before  closing  I  would  like  to  make  1 
points  regarding  the  further  work  of 
conference.  The  first  is  a  call  for 
realism.  Many  of  the  objectives  set  f< 
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e  developing  countries  are  com- 
lable.  However,  the  pace  of  prog- 
envisioned  is  much  faster  than  ex- 
nce  suggests  is  feasible.  We  should 
)ach  our  tasks  with  determination 
lso  with  realism  about  what  is 
vable  in  the  near  term.  Similarly, 
emands  for  increased  assistance 
:  exceed  what  many  donors  are  able 
ovide.  These  demands  may  also  ex- 
the  economic  and  institutional 
:ity  of  recipients  to  use  such  in- 
es  effectively.  We  hope  that  the 
tantial  new  program  of  action" 
oped  here  will  prove  useful.  We 
it  will  guide  both  the  developing 
;ries  and  the  donors  as  we  work 
her  to  address  the  development 
ems  you  will  face  in  the  1980s.  To 
eful,  it  must  be  realistic, 
'he  second  point  is  on  the  issue  of 
e  country  reviews.  We  recognize 
this  is  an  important  question  for 
'  of  you.  We  also  recognize  the 
of  an  exchange  of  ideas  between 
*s  and  the  recipient  country.  A 
jue  of  this  kind  can  make  the 
n  of  a  development  program  more 
Die  to  the  circumstances  of  in- 
lal  countries.  As  a  result,  the 
;d  States  has  long  supported  the 
iltative  group  process.  We  believe 
such  consultations  are  most  effec- 
vhen  they  are  geared  to  the  specific 
"ion  faced  by  individual  countries, 
elieve  in  open  and  candid  discussion 
?en  donors  and  the  recipient  coun- 
ts its  problem  and  policies,  as  well  as 
pecific  donor  contribution  to  their 
opment  process. 

'his  conference  offers  an  important 
•tunity  for  the  international  com- 
ty  to  identify  and  discuss  the 
fie  developmental  problems  which 
fou  individually.  It  is  also  an  oppor- 
f  to  explore  ways  in  which  these 
ems  can  be  addressed.  Progress,  of 
e,  will  not  always  be  rapid  or  even, 
rtheless,  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
le  of  the  1980s  will  be  one  of  prog- 
ind  growth  in  the  least  developed 
ries.  We  will  achieve  that  goal  by 
lating  and  utilizing  the  talent  and 
tive  of  your  own  people  in  concert 
the  contributions  and  efforts  of  the 
lational  community  both  public  and 
te.  We  pledge  to  work  closely  with 
ther  delegates  of  this  conference  to 
op  a  useful  plan  of  action.  Such  a 
■vill  permit  the  international  com- 
;y  to  take  practical  steps  in  support 
lr  efforts  to  improve  the  economic 
ocial  welfare  of  your  people. ■ 


U.S.  Ratifies  Protocol  I 
of  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco 


On  May  26,  1977,  President  Jimmy 
Carter  signed  Protocol  I  to  the  Treaty 
for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons 
in  Latin  America  (treaty  of  Tlatelolco); 
at  the  request  of  President  Reagan,  the 
Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to  the 
ratification  of  that  treaty,  subject  to  cer- 
tain understandings,  on  November  13, 
1981.  President  Reagan  signed  the  in- 
strument of  ratification  on  November  19, 
1981,  and  Secretary  Haig  formally 
deposited  the  U.S.  instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion during  a  ceremony  in  Mexico  City 
on  November  23,  1981. 

Following  are  Secretary  Haig's 
remarks  made  on  that  occasion,  the  text 
of  Protocol  I  to  the  treaty  of  Tlatelolco, 
and  the  Senate  understandings  attached 
to  the  treaty.1 


SECRETARY  HAIG'S  STATEMENT2 

Last  week  President  Reagan  described 
the  control  of  nuclear  weapons  as  an 
essential  part  of  an  American  program 
for  peace.  It  is  my  privilege  today  to 
take  this  program  one  step  further  as 
the  United  States  deposits  the  instru- 
ment of  ratification  of  Protocol  I  to  the 
Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  in  Latin  America.  By  adhering 
to  Protocol  I,  the  United  States  under- 
takes not  to  test,  use,  produce,  or  deploy 
nuclear  weapons  anywhere  within  the 
zone  of  the  Latin  American  treaty.  Our 
action  today,  combined  with  our  earlier 
adherence  to  Protocol  II,  completes  for- 
mal U.S.  involvement  in  the  process  of 
establishing  such  a  zone. 

The  United  States  is  proud  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  pioneering  achievement. 
The  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America 
speaks  to  the  finest  aspirations  of  the 
hemisphere.  It  embodies  our  yearning 
for  peace  by  prohibiting  the  most  terri- 
ble instrument  of  war.  It  strengthens 
the  cause  of  nuclear  nonproliferation 
that  must  be  a  priority  for  all  nations.  It 
demonstrates  that  patient  but  imag- 
inative diplomacy  can,  indeed,  advance 
us  toward  a  more  secure  future.  It 
testifies  to  the  vision  and  dedication  of 
the  nations  that  conceived  it.  Finally,  it 
is  a  great  tribute  to  the  unique  role  of 
Mexico  that  the  pact  will  be  known  to 
history  as  the  treaty  of  Tlatelolco. 


The  treaty  of  Tlatelolco— the  effort 
to  establish  a  nuclear-free  zone  for  Latin 
America— has  a  significance  that  goes 
beyond  our  hemisphere.  The  zone,  when 
fully  realized,  will  help  to  stabilize  world 
politics  and  reduce  the  risk  of  war.  The 
treaty  is  already  being  studied  as  a 
possible  model  for  use  in  other  regions 
of  the  world  exposed  to  the  threat  of 
nuclear  proliferation. 

The  progress  we  celebrate  in  this 
ceremony  does  not  complete  the  task. 
Other  states  have  yet  to  adhere  to  the 
treaty  and  to  take  steps  to  fulfill  its 
promise.  But  we  are  pleased  to  join  your 
request  for  the  cherished  goal  of  a 
nuclear-weapons-free  zone  in  Latin 
America. 


PROTOCOL  I 

The  undersigned  Plenipotentiaries,  furnished 
with  full  powers  by  their  respective  Govern- 
ments, 

Convinced  that  the  Treaty  for  the  Pro- 
hibition of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin 
America,  negotiated  and  signed  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  in  Resolution 
1911  (XVIII)  of  27  November  1963, 
represents  an  important  step  towards  ensur- 
ing the  non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons, 

Aware  that  the  non-proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  is  not  an  end  in  itself  but, 
rather,  a  means  of  achieving  general  and 
complete  disarmament  at  a  later  stage,  and 

Desiring  to  contribute,  so  far  as  lies  in 
their  power,  towards  ending  the  armaments 
race,  especially  in  the  field  of  nuclear 
weapons,  and  towards  strengthening  a  world 
at  peace,  based  on  mutual  respect  and 
sovereign  equality  of  States, 

Have  agreed  as  follows: 

Article  1.  To  undertake  to  apply  the 
status  of  denuclearization  in  respect  of 
warlike  purposes  as  defined  in  articles  1,  3,  5, 
and  13  of  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of 
Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  America  in  ter- 
ritories for  which,  de  jure  or  de  facto,  they 
are  internationally  responsible  and  which  lie 
within  the  limits  of  the  geographical  zone 
established  in  that  Treaty. 

Article  2.  The  duration  of  this  Protocol 
shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Treaty  for 
the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin 
America  of  which  this  Protocol  is  an  annex, 
and  the  provisions  regarding  ratification  and 
denunciation  contained  in  the  Treaty  shall  be 
applicable  to  it. 
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Article  3.  This  Protocol  shall  enter  into 
force,  for  the  States  which  have  ratified  it,  on 
the  date  of  the  deposit  of  their  respective  in- 
struments of  ratification. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries,  having  deposited  their  full 
powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form,  sign 
this  Protocol  on  behalf  of  their  respective 
Governments. 


SENATE  UNDERSTANDINGS 

1)  That  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  made  ap- 
plicable by  this  Additional  Protocol  do  not 
affect  the  exclusive  power  and  legal  com- 
petence under  international  law  of  a  State 
adhering  to  this  Protocol  to  grant  or  deny 
transit  and  transport  privileges  to  its  own  or 
any  other  vessels  or  aircraft  irrespective  of 
cargo  or  armaments. 

2)  That  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  made 
applicable  by  this  Additional  Protocol  do  not 
affect  rights  under  international  law  of  a 
State  adhering  to  this  Protocol  regarding  the 
exercise  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  or 
regarding  passage  through  or  over  waters 
subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  a  State. 

3)  That  the  understandings  and  declara- 
tions attached  by  the  United  States  to  its 
ratification  of  Additional  Protocol  II  apply 
also  to  its  ratification  of  Additional  Protocol  I 
as  follows: 

I.  That  the  United  States  Government 
understands  the  reference  in  Article  3  of  the 
treaty  to  "its  own  legislation"  to  relate  only 
to  such  legislation  as  is  compatible  with  the 
rules  of  international  law  and  as  involves  an 
exercise  of  sovereignty  consistent  with  those 
rules,  and  accordingly  that  ratification  of  Ad- 
ditional Protocol  II  by  the  United  States 
Government  could  not  be  regarded  as  imply- 
ing recognition,  for  the  purpose  of  this  treaty 
and  its  protocols,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  of 
any  legislation  which  did  not,  in  the  view  of 
the  United  States,  comply  with  the  relevant 
rules  of  international  law. 

That  the  United  States  Government  takes 
note  of  the  Preparatory  Commission's  inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Final  Act,  that,  governed  by  the  principles 
and  rules  of  international  law,  each  of  the 
contracting  parties  retains  exclusive  power 
and  legal  competence,  unaffected  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  to  grant  or  deny  non- 
contracting  parties  transit  and  transport 
privileges. 

That  as  regards  the  undertaking  in  Arti- 
cle 3  of  Protocol  II  not  to  use  or  threaten  to 
use  nuclear  weapons  against  the  Contracting 
Parties,  the  United  States  Government  would 
have  to  consider  that  an  armed  attack  by  a 
Contracting  Party,  in  which  it  was  assisted 


by  a  nuclear-weapon  state,  would  be  incom- 
patible with  the  Contracting  Party's  corre- 
sponding obligations  under  Article  1  of  the 
treaty. 

II.  That  the  United  States  Government 
considers  that  the  technology  of  making 
nuclear  explosive  devices  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses is  indistinguishable  from  the  technology 
of  making  nuclear  weapons,  and  that  nuclear 
weapons  and  nuclear  explosive  devices  for 
peaceful  purposes  are  both  capable  of  releas- 
ing nuclear  energy  in  an  uncontrolled  manner 
and  have  the  common  group  of  character- 
istics of  large  amounts  of  energy  generated 
instantaneously  from  a  compact  source. 
Therefore  the  United  States  Government 
understands  the  definition  contained  in  Arti- 
cle 5  of  the  treaty  as  necessarily  encompass- 
ing all  nuclear  explosive  devices.  It  is  also 
understood  that  Articles  1  and  5  restrict  ac- 
cordingly the  activities  of  the  contracting 
parties  under  paragraph  1  of  Article  18. 

That  the  United  States  Government 
understands  that  paragraph  4  of  Article  18  of 
the  treaty  permits,  and  that  United  States 
adherence  to  Protocol  II  will  not  prevent,  col- 
laboration by  the  United  States  with  con- 
tracting parties  for  the  purpose  of  carrying- 
out  explosions  of  nuclear  devices  for  peaceful 
purposes  in  a  manner  consistent  with  a  policy 
of  not  contributing  to  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  capabilities.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  United  States  Government  notes  Ar- 
ticle V  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Proliferation 
of  Nuclear  Weapons,  under  which  it  joined  in 
an  undertaking  to  take  appropriate  measures 
to  ensure  that  potential  benefits  of  peaceful 
applications  of  nuclear  explosions  would  be 
made  available  to  non-nuclear-weapons  states 
party  to  that  treaty,  and  reaffirms  its  willing- 
ness to  extend  such  undertaking,  on  the  same 
basis,  to  states  precluded  by  the  present  trea- 
ty from  manufacturing  or  acquiring  any 
nuclear  explosive  device. 

III.  That  the  United  States  Government 
also  declares  that,  although  not  required  by 
Protocol  II,  it  will  act  with  respect  to  such 
territories  of  Protocol  I  adherents  as  are 
within  the  geographical  area  defined  in  para- 
graph 2  of  Article  4  of  the  treaty  in  the  same 
manner  as  Protocol  II  requires  it  to  act  with 
respect  to  the  territories  of  contracting  par- 
ties. 


'The  United  States  is  not  eligible  to  sign 
the  treaty  of  Tlatelolco  but  did  ratify  Pro- 
tocol II  to  the  treaty  on  May  12,  1971  (for 
text,  see  BULLETIN  of  Apr.  29,  19(58). 

-Press  release  400  of  Nov.  24,  1981.  ■ 


Visit  of 

Venezuelan 

President 


Venezuelan  President  Luis  Herre 
Campins  made  a  State  visit  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  16-19, 
1981,  to  meet  with  President  Reagan  i 
other  government  officials.  Following 
remarks  made  by  Presidents  Reagan 
Herrera  at  the  welcoming  ceremony  a 
to  reporters  at  the  conclusion  of  their 
meetings. x 


WELCOMING  CEREMONY, 
NOV.  17,  19812 

President  Reagan 

President  Herrera  and  I  had  the  opp< 
tunity  to  get  to  know  each  other  at  h 
month's  summit  in  Cancun.  While  we 
were  there,  we  reaffirmed  that  our  t\ 
nations  share  common  goals  and  mut 
concerns  especially  about  liberty  and 
progress  in  the  American  family  of  m 
tions.  The  challenges  facing  the  peop] 
of  the  Americas  are  greater  than  eve 
before.  Maintaining  independence  anc 
freedom  will  require  the  same  dedical 
demonstrated  during  the  struggle  for 
dependence  that  is  common  to  every 
American  nation. 

Venezuela  played  a  unique  role  in 
America's  struggle  for  independence, 
role  in  the  future  of  the  region  is  no  1 
important.  The  great  liberator  Simon 
Bolivar  once  said:  "It  is  harder  to  mai 
tain  the  balance  of  liberty  than  to  en- 
dure the  weight  of  tyranny."  He 
lamented  that  all  too  often  mankind  ii 
willing  to  rest  unconcerned  and  accep 
things  as  they  are. 

If  Bolivar  were  alive  today,  he  wc 
be  proud  indeed  of  the  current  geners 
tion  of  Venezuelans  and  what  it  has  a 
complished.  In  two  decades,  you  have 
built  a  free  nation  that  is  a  beacon  of 
hope  for  all  those  who  suffer  oppressi 
After  courageously  casting  off  the 
chains  of  dictatorship,  Venezuelans  re 
jected  the  tyranny  of  left  and  right  ar 
held  firm  in  their  commitment  to  dign 
and  freedom. 

While  still  in  its  infancy,  your  you 
democracy  withstood  a  serious  challer 
from  an  external  force  that  still 
threatens  other  emerging  nations, 
undermining  legitimate  attempts  at 
social  change  in  order  to  exploit  chaos 
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promote  tyranny.  But,  clearly,  in  a 
ite  to  the  decency  and  values  of 
'  people  the  love  of  liberty  has 
railed.  It  is  to  Venezuela's  credit  and 
eeping  with  Bolivar's  dream  that  you 
now  helping  others  overcome  similar 
lenges  to  their  freedom  and  pros- 

ty- 

I  know  that  we  will  stand  together 
jr  opposition  to  the  spread  to  our 
■es  of  hostile  totalitarian  systems 
in  our  dedication  to  true  liberty  and 
ocracy. 

Venezuela's  development  program, 
icularly  in  the  Caribbean  region,  is 
xample  of  humanitarianism  and  far- 
tedness  that  has  the  highest  respect 
admiration  of  the  people  of  the 
;ed  States.  Your  recognition  of  the 
ate  sector's  role  in  development  is 
h  appreciated  here,  but  this,  too,  is 
Dur  tradition. 

Over  a  century  ago,  Andres  Bello, 
ntellectual  giant  and  a  Venezuelan, 
d  a  relationship  between  liberty  and 
rprise.  "Liberty,"  he  suggested, 
es  wings  to  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
rever  it  meets  it.  It  breathes  breath 
where  it  does  not  exist." 
We  have  much  to  learn  from  the 
ole  of  Venezuela.  Your  knowledge  of 
sloping  nations  is  invaluable,  and  I'm 
sonally  looking  forward  to  your 
isel  on  this  vital  subject. 
Venezuela  reaches  out  today,  in  the 
it  of  Bolivar  and  Bello— the  liberator 
the  educator — to  better  mankind 
to  unite  the  freedom-loving  peoples 
lis  hemisphere. 

Just  a  few  months  ago,  President 
rera,  you  spoke  to  the  United  Na- 
s  and  eloquently  outlined  your  na- 
's  commitment  to  principle.  There 
stated:  "Venezuelans  believe  in  and 
:tice  democracy.  We  do  not  attempt 
npose  our  own  values  and  concepts 
aciety  on  anyone,  but  we  know  that 
dom  is  the  road  of  history."  Let  me 
to  you  as  clearly  and  directly  as  I 
in  this  expression  of  Venezuela's 
ished  goals,  you  have  the  firm  and 
ng  support  of  the  people  of  the 
;ed  States  of  America. 
Our  two  peoples  will  walk  that  road 
ither  as  equals,  as  friends  who  share 
mon  values.  And  so,  as  one 
jrican  to  another,  we  bid  you  a 
"tfelt  welcome. 


sident  Herrera 

nk  you  on  behalf  of  my  wife,  the 
)le  who  accompany  me,  and  in  my 
name,  for  your  kind  words  of 
:ome.  The  United  States  and 


Venezuela— A  Profile 


Geography 

Area:  352,143  sq.  mi.  (about  the  size  of 
Texas  and  Oklahoma).  Capital:  Caracas  (pop. 
2.7  million). 


People 

Population:  16.5  million  (1980).  Annual 
Growth  Rate:  3.2%.  Ethnic  Groups: 

Spanish,  Italian,  Portuguese,  Arab,  German, 
Amerindian,  African.  Religions:  Roman 
Catholic  (96%),  Protestant  (2%).  Languages: 
Spanish  (official),  Indian  dialects  spoken  by 
some  of  the  200,000  Amerindians  in  the 
remote  interior.  Literacy:  85.6%.  Life  Ex- 
pectancy: 67  years. 

Government 

Official  Name:  Republic  of  Venezuela.  Type: 
Federal  republic.  Independence:  July  5, 
1821.  Constitution:  Jan.  23,  1961.  Branches: 
Executive — president  (head  of  government 
and  chief  of  state),  24-member  Council  of 
Ministers  (cabinet).  Legislative — bicameral 
Congress  (200-member  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
49-member  Senate).  Judicial —  18-member 
Supreme  Court.  Political  Parties: 
Democratic  Action  (AD),  Social  Christian 
(COPEI),  People's  Electoral  Movement 
(MEP),  Movement  to  Socialism  (MAS), 
Venezuelan  Communist  Party  (PCV).  Suf- 
frage: Universal  and  compulsory  over  18. 
Administrative  Divisions:  20  states,  2 
federal  territories,  1  federal  district,  and  a 
federal  dependency  (72  islands). 

Economy 

GNP:  $59.9  billion  (1980).  Annual  Growth 
Rate:  -1.2%  (1980).  Per  Capita  Income: 
$3,639.  Average  Inflation  Rate:  22%  (1980). 
Natural  Resources:  Petroleum,  natural  gas, 
iron  ore,  gold,  other  minerals,  hydroelectric 
power,  bauxite.  Agriculture:  Rice,  coffee, 


corn,  sugar,  bananas,  and  dairy,  meat,  and 
poultry  products.  Industries:  Petrochemicals, 
oil  refining,  iron  and  steel,  paper  products, 
aluminum,  textiles,  transport  equipment,  con- 
sumer products.  Trade  (1980):  Exports — 
$19.2  billion:  petroleum  ($18.2  billion),  iron 
ore,  coffee,  aluminum,  cocoa.  Major 
Markets— U.S.,  F.R.G.,  Japan. 
Imports — $11.1  billion:  machinery  and 
transport  equipment,  manufactured  goods, 
chemicals,  foodstuffs.  Major  Suppliers — U.S., 
F.R.G.,  Japan.  Official  Exchange  Rate:  4.28 
botivares=  US$1.00. 

Membership  in  International  Organizations 

U.N.,  OAS,  IMF,  World  Bank,  IDB,  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement,  Latin  American  In- . 
tegration  Association  (ALADI),  Andean  pact. 
Rio  pact,  OPEC,  Latin  American  Energy 
Organization  (OLADE),  Latin  American 
State  Reciprocal  Petroleum  Assistance 
(ARPEL),  Latin  American  Economic  System 
(SELA),  Andres  Bello  agreement, 
INTELSAT. 

Principal  Government  Officials 

Venezuela:  President — Luis  Herrera  Cam- 
pins;  Foreign  Relations — Jose  Alberto  Zam- 
brano  Velasco;  Ambassador  to  the  U.S. — 
Marcial  Perez-Chiriboga.  United  States:  Am- 
bassador to  Venezuela — William  H.  Luers.  ■ 


Venezuela  have  enjoyed  throughout  their 
history  friendly  and  cordial  relations 
with  inevitable  coincidence  and 
divergences,  but  with  the  unalterable 
constant  of  friendship  and  understand- 
ing in  a  spirit  of  mutual  and  strict 
respect  for  the  national  dignity  of  our 
countries. 

Venezuela  has  acquired  a  growing 
weight  in  international  affairs.  Today, 
we  constitute  an  obligatory  point  of 
reference  for  all  issues  related  to 
hemispheric  dialogue  and  relations  be- 
tween the  industrialized  and  the  develop- 
ing worlds.  We  follow  an  honorable,  in- 
dependent, and  serious  international 
policy,  attempting  at  all  times  to  project 


the  image  of  our  democratic  institutions, 
observant  of  the  demands  of  freedom. 

We  have  attained  and  consolidated 
since  1958  our  democratic  stability, 
following  the  effort  made  by  our 
democratic  organizations  and  the  na- 
tional armed  forces  to  achieve  mutual 
understanding  and  respect  and  after 
overcoming  the  threats  of  a  Marxist- 
inspired  subversion  that  meant  to 
destabilize  our  process  of  democratiza- 
tion. 

The  presence  of  Venezuela  in  the 
hemisphere  and  in  the  world  is  enhanced 
by  our  position  as  a  producer  and  ex- 
porter of  strategically  valuable  energy 
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resources,  our  status  of  promoter  and 
founder  of  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries,  and 
holder  of  a  privileged  geographical  posi- 
tion in  a  region  afflicted  by  international 
tensions.  We  labor  indefatigably  so  that 
peace  will  not  suffer  impairment  or 
wrong. 

The  foreign  policy  actions  of  my 
government  are  not  characterized  by 
any  kind  of  notion  against,  anti, 
anything.  They  are  governed  by  an 
unyielding  purpose  of  acting  in  favor  of, 
pro,  the  interests  of  Venezuela,  of  Latin 
America,  of  the  developing  world,  and  of 
all  of  mankind. 

In  our  observance  of  this  principle, 
when  we  coincide  with  other  nations,  we 
do  not  do  so  in  submission.  And  when 
we  disagree,  it  is  not  because  of  aver- 
sion. When  we  coincide,  it  is  without 
complexes.  When  we  differ,  it  is  without 
fear.  We  are  not,  and  shall  not  be, 
passive  subjects  or  instruments  in  the 
struggle  between  the  superpowers  over 
the  issue  of  world  supremacy. 

Our  foreign  policy  is,  as  you  well 
know,  autonomous  and  sovereign,  as  is 
fit  for  a  country  that  is  the  birthplace  of 
Simon  Bolivar — the  liberator,  father  of 
our  independence,  and  fighter  of  Latin 
American  integration.  It  is  this  intellec- 
tual and  political  legacy  that  inspires  our 
domestic  and  foreign  policies. 

My  visit  to  this  great  nation  comes 
at  a  precarious  moment  in  world  affairs. 
I  hope  that  the  talks  we  will  hold  will 
produce  more  points  of  coincidence  than 
discrepancy  both  on  the  political  and  the 
social-economic  issues. 

We  shall  speak  on  the  tense  reality 
of  the  Central  American  and  the  Carib- 
bean regions,  all  the  complex  factors 
that  affect  it  and  serve  as  breeding 
ground  for  convulsions  resulting  from 
social  imbalances  which  are  seized  upon 
by  political  hegemonic  aspirations  and 
destabilizing  ideological  radicalisms.  We 
want  to  preserve  this  region  from  the 
tensions  of  bloc  politics. 

We  shall  pursue,  led  by  the  same 
constructive  spirit,  the  dialogue  begun  in 
Cancun  on  the  urgency  of  making 
substantial  changes  in  the  present  inter- 
national economic  relations.  The  peoples 
of  the  world  continue  to  hope  to  see 
global  negotiations  held  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations.  And 
even  if  they  are  to  be  initially  frail,  they 
will  build  up  gradually  as  trade  develops. 

We  shall  discuss  the  improvement 
and  expansion  of  bilateral  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries,  both  of  which 
enjoy  systems  of  freely  elected 
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democratic  governments  and  a  historical 
commitment  to  defend  the  freedom  of 
mankind. 

Our  conversations  will  be  clear  in 
their  wording,  specific  in  their  subject 
matter  and  positive  in  their  results.  That 
is  the  deepest  hope  I  harbor  on  the  occa- 
sion of  my  visit  here. 

I  thank  you,  your  government,  and 
your  people  for  this  invitation  you  have 
extended  to  me  to  hold  a  dialogue  on  the 
future  of  our  countries,  of  our  continent, 
and  of  peace. 


REMARKS  TO  REPORTERS, 
NOV.  18,  198P 

President  Reagan 

President  Herrera  and  I  have  just  con- 
cluded a  series  of  productive  meetings  in 
which  we  reviewed  the  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries  and  the  interna- 
tional situation. 

The  overall  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Venezuela  are  ex- 
cellent, and  we've  discovered  that  both 
nations  share  similar  concerns  about  the 
international  situation.  We  took  a  close 
look  at  development  in  the  Caribbean 
Basin  region  and  discussed  what  can  be 
done  to  promote  peace,  freedom,  and 
representative  government  in  that  part 
of  the  world. 

We  agreed  to  pursue  the  initiative 
begun  by  Venezuela,  Mexico,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States  for  the  Caribbean 
Basin  region.  We  will  continue,  and 
strengthen  where  possible,  our  in- 
dividual assistance  programs  and  en- 
courage other  states  to  do  likewise.  And 
furthermore,  we  agreed  that  we  must 
promote  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  the  hemisphere  through 
international  cooperation.  We  can  be  ex- 
pected to  continue  our  opposition  to  any 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Western  Hemisphere  countries. 

We  agreed  that  efforts  must  be 
made  to  strengthen  democracy,  liberty, 
and  pluralism  against  extremism  and 
totalitarianism.  We  continued  discus- 
sions we  started  at  Cancun  about  global 
economic  relations  and  exchanged  views 
on  the  alternative  paths  to  Third  World 
development. 

Finally,  we  conducted  a  comprehen- 
sive and  forthright  review  of  the  rela- 
tions between  Venezuela  and  the  United 
States.  We  found  that  there  is  a  high 
level  of  cooperation  and  respect  between 
our  nations  and  pledged  to  continue  this 
friendly  relationship. 

In  addition  to  the  usefulness  of 
reviewing  these  issues,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize how  much  I  enjoyed  sharing  the 
past  2  days  with  my  friend  President 


Herrera,  with  Mrs.  Herrera,  and  the 
distinguished  delegation  that  accom- 
panied them.  We  expect  to  remain  ir 
close  contact  on  matters  of  crucial  in 
portance  to  peace  and  to  the  well-bei 
of  the  hemisphere. 

President  Herrera 

Allow  me  first  of  all  to  thank  very  h< 
ily  the  President  of  the  United  State 
my  friend  Ronald  Reagan,  for  the  ki: 
invitation  he  extended  to  me  to  visit 
great  democracy.  Allow  me  to  thank 
for  the  excellent  organization  of  this 
visit,  for  having  made  possible  for  us 
have  contacts  not  only  at  the  highest 
level,  that  of  the  Presidency  of  the  c 
try,  but  also  at  the  level  of  high  offic 
and  personalities  coming  from  the  e? 
ecutive  and  the  legislative  powers  of 
United  States. 

We  shall  return  to  Venezuela  wil 
our  hearts  filled  with  the  attentions 
the  kindness  shown  to  us  by  Preside 
Reagan,  Mrs.  Reagan,  and  all  the 
Americans  we  saw  and  talked  to. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  believe  that  1 
is  a  fortunate  coincidence — the  fact 
I  was  here  in  Washington  the  mornii 
of  the  extraordinary  speech  made  by 
President  Reagan.  And  I  believe  tha 
this  speech  will  have  a  great  impact 
throughout  the  world,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  need  of  limiting  nuclea 
armament  in  Europe  both  by  the  Un 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  I  believ 
that  the  four  points  you  stated,  Mr. 
President,  in  your  speech  to  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  will  be  a  great  con 
tribution  to  detente.  And  I  must  say 
am  very  happy  to  have  been  here  thi 
morning. 

We  studied  the  bilateral  relation; 
tween  Venezuela  and  the  United  Sta 
relations  which,  I  must  say,  are  pres 
ly  at  an  optimal  level.  And  we  re  vie  v 
the  need  to  continue  implementing 
agreements  signed  in  the  past  betwe 
our  two  countries,  most  of  them  rela 
to  matters  of  technical  exchange. 

We  also  analyzed  the  difficult 
political  situation  existing  in  the  Cen 
American  area  and  the  Caribbean.  A 
must  say  that  I  expressed  the  indep€ 
ent,  dignified,  and  serious  position  ol 
our  foreign  policies  with  frankness,  i 
I  expressed  in  this  way  the  views  of 
government.  And  allow  me  to  say  als 
that  I  was  listened  to  with  respect  ai 
not  only  with  respect  but  also  with  o 
diality  and  understanding.  And  the  c 
cepts  of  peace,  liberty,  and  democrac 
were  ever  present,  were  like  a  backd 
to  our  talks  on  the  area. 
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s  you  know,  the  line  of  action  of 
jvernment,  the  one  we  have  always 
red,  is  a  line  of  nonintervention  and 
ct  for  the  self-determination  of  na- 
and  the  projection  of  the  goods  of 
sracy  and  of  freedom.  And  when 
oke  about  such  a  delicate  situation 
:  one  existing  in  El  Salvador,  we 
ded  in  the  need  to  encourage  the 
rement  of  a  democratic  way  out 
/ill  enable  that  country  to  over- 
the  subversion  coming  from  Marx- 
iical  movements. 

e  know  of  the  great  efforts  made 
i  junta  of  the  government,  presided 
>e  Napoleon  Duarte  in  El  Salvador, 
inded  by  so  many  difficulties  in 
to  achieve  an  institutional  way  out 
situation  there. 
e  have  ratified  the  will  of  the 
nments  of  the  United  States, 
uela,  Mexico,  and  Canada  to  pro- 
in  ambitious  program  of  coopera- 
i  the  area  of  the  Caribbean  and 
il  America  and  also  a  program 
not  only  we  would  participate  but 
e  would  encourage  other  govern- 
to  cooperate  in  the  political, 
al,  economic,  and  social  develop- 
}f  this  crucial  area, 
has  been  of  utmost  importance  for 
I  the  developing  nations  of  the 
to  have  heard  throughout  my 
vith  President  Reagan,  and  again 
speech  he  made  this  morning,  a 
ation  of  the  political  will  expressed 
lcun,  favoring  global  negotiations 
leld  soon,  and  thus  bringing  hope 
ace  through  concrete  and  effective 
s  to  all  developing  countries, 
id  finally,  let  me  insist  in  extend- 
er thanks  again  for  all  the  kindness 
i  by  President  Reagan,  Mrs. 
n,  and  the  team  working  with 
to  me,  my  wife,  the  members  of 
mezuelan  party,  and  the  special 
;  on  this  trip  I  made  to  Wash- 
i.  And  allow  me  to  say  that  I  ap- 
te  greatly  the  generous  concepts 
ive  formulated  time  and  again  for 
m  person,  for  the  government, 
ratic  government  I  preside 
—a  government  that  tries  to 
i  for  peace,  development,  par- 
ion,  and  respect  of  human  rights 
vhere. 

ixts  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 

jntial  Documents  of  Nov.  23,  1981, 

ilso  includes  toasts  made  at  the  state 

on  Nov.  17.  President  Herrera  spoke 

lish,  and  his  remarks  were  translated 

nterpreter. 

aid  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White 

Bid  on  the  South  Lawn  of  the  White 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Automotive  Traffic 

Customs  convention  on  the  temporary  impor- 
tation of  private  road  vehicles.  Done  at  New 
York  June  4,  1954.  Entered  into  force  Dec. 
15,  1957.  TIAS  3943. 

Notification  of  succession  deposited:  Solomon 
Islands,  Sept.  3,  1981. 

Aviation 

Convention  on  international  civil  aviation. 
Done  at  Chicago  Dec.  7,  1944.  Entered  into 
force  Apr.  4,  1947.  TIAS  1591. 

Protocol  on  the  authentic  trilingual  text  of 
the  convention  on  international  civil  aviation 
(Chicago,  1944)  (TIAS  1591),  with  annex. 
Done  at  Buenos  Aires  Sept.  24,  1968. 
Entered  into  force  Oct.  24,  1968.  TIAS  6605. 
Notification  of  adherence  deposited:  Antigua 
and  Barbuda,  Nov.  10,  1981. 

Commodities 

Agreement  establishing  the  Common  Fund 
for  Commodities,  with  schedules.  Done  at 
Geneva  June  27,  1980.' 
Signatures:  Afghanistan,  Sept.  11,  1981; 
Congo,  Oct.  22,  1981;  Gambia,  Oct.  23,  1981. 

Copyright 

Universal  copyright  convention,  as  revised, 
and  additional  protocols  I  and  II.  Done  at 
Paris  July  24,  1971.  Entered  into  force  July 
10,  1974.  TIAS  7868. 
Accession  deposited:  Guinea,  Aug.  13,  1981. 

Genocide 

Convention  on  the  prevention  and  punish- 
ment of  the  crime  of  genocide.  Adopted  at 
Paris  Dec.  9,  1948.  Entered  into  force  Jan. 
12,  1951.- 

Accession  deposited:  St.  Vincent  and  the 
Grenadines,  Nov.  9,  1981. 

Human  Rights 

International  covenant  on  economic,  social. 

and  cultural  rights.  Adopted  at  New  York 

Dec.  16,  1966.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  3, 

1976.-' 

Accession  deposited:  St.  Vincent  and  the 

Grenadines,  Nov.  9,  1981. 

International  covenant  on  civil  and  political 
rights.  Adopted  at  New  York  Dec.  16,  1966. 
Entered  into  force  Mar.  23,  1976.- 
Accession  deposited:  St.  Vincent  and  the 
Grenadines,  Nov.  9,  1981. 

Optional  protocol  to  the  international  cove- 
nant on  civil  and  political  rights.  Adopted  at 
New  York  Dec.  16,  1966.  Entered  into  force 
Mar.  23,  1976.- 

Accession  deposited:  St.  Vincent  and  the 
Grenadines,  Nov.  9,  1981. 

Maritime  Matters 

International  convention  on  maritime  search 


and  rescue,  L979,  with  annex.  Dune  at  Ham- 
burg Apr.  27,  1979.1 

Accession  deposited:  Argentina,  May  IS. 
1981. 
Ratification  deposited:  Chile,  Oct.  7,  1981. 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 
1948,  as  amended,  on  the  Intergovernmental 

Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (TIAS 
4044,  6285,  6490.  8606).  Adopted  at  London 
Nov.  14,  1975.  Enters  into  force  May  22. 
1982,  except  for  Art.  51  which  enters  into 
force  July  28,  1982. 

Acceptances  deposited:  Ireland.  Oct.  27. 
1981;  Ivory  Coast,  Nov.  4,  1981. 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 
1948,  as  amended,  on  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (TIAS 
4044,  6285,  6490,  8606).  Adopted  at  London 
Nov.  17,  1977. ' 

Acceptances  deposited:  Ireland,  Oct.  27, 
1981;  United  Arab  Emirates,  Nov.  2,  1981; 
Ivory  Coast,  Nov.  4,  1981. 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 
1948.  as  amended,  on  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (TIAS 
4044,  6285,  6490,  8606).  Adopted  at  London 
Nov.  15,  1979. ' 

Acceptances  deposited:  Ireland.  Oct.  27, 
1981;  United  Arab  Emirates,  Nov.  2,  1981; 
Ivory  Coast,  Nov.  4,  1981. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty 

Agreement  to  amend  the  protocol  of  signa- 
ture to  the  agreement  of  Aug.  3,  1959,  to 
supplement  the  agreement  between  the 
parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  regard- 
ing the  status  of  their  forces  with  respect  to 
foreign  forces  stationed  in  the  F.R.G.  (TIAS 
5351),  as  amended  by  the  agreement  of 
Oct.  21,  1971  (TIAS  7259).  Signed  at  Bonn 
May  18,  1981.  Enters  into  force  30  days  after 
the  deposit  of  the  last  instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion or  approval,  with  effect  from  Apr.  1, 
1974.1 

Signatures:  Belgium,  Canada,  France, 
F.R.G.,  Netherlands,  U.K.,  U.S.,  May  18, 
1981. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Canada,  Oct.  9,  1981; 
Belgium,  Nov.  10,  1981. 

Nuclear  Free  Zone  — Latin  America 

Additional  protocol  I  to  the  treaty  of  Feb.  14, 

1967  for  the  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons 

in  Latin  America.  Done  at  Mexico  Feb.  14, 

1967. 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 

Nov.  13,  1981. 3 

Instrument  of  ratification  signed  by  the 

President:  Nov.  19,  1981.3 

Ratification  deposited:  U.S.,  Nov.  23,  1981.3 

Entered  into  force  for  the  U.S.:  Nov.  23, 

1981. 

Pollution 

International  convention  for  the  prevention 
of  pollution  of  the  sea  by  oil,  with  annexes,  as 
amended.  Done  at  London  May  12,  1954. 
Entered  into  force  July  26,  1958;  for  the  U.S. 
Dec.  8,  1961.  TIAS  4900. 
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Acceptance  deposited:  Bangladesh,  Sept.  28, 
1981. 

Convention  on  long-range  transboundary  air 
pollution.  Done  at  Geneva  Nov.  13,  1979. ' 
Ratification  deposited:  France,  Nov.  4,  1981. 

Property  — Industrial 

Convention  of  Paris  for  the  protection  of  in- 
dustrial property  of  Mar.  20,  1883,  as  re- 
vised. Done  at  Stockholm  July  14,  1967. 
Entered  into  force  for  Articles  1  through  12, 
May  19,  1970;  for  the  U.S.  Aug.  25,  1973;  for 
Articles  13  through  30,  Apr.  26,  1970;  for  the 
U.S.,  Sept.  5,  1970.  TIAS  6923,  7727. 
Notification  of  accession  deposited:  Zim- 
babwe, Sept.  30,  1981. 

Property  —  Industrial  —  Classification 

Nice  agreement  concerning  the  international 
classification  of  goods  and  services  for  the 
purposes  of  the  registration  of  marks  of 
June  15,  1957,  as  revised  (TIAS  7419).  Done 
at  Geneva  May  13,  1977.  Entered  into  force 
Feb.  6,  1979.2 
Notification  of  ratification  deposited:  F.R.G., 

Oct.  12,  1981." 

Property  —  Intellectual 

Convention  establishing  the  World  Intellec- 
tual Property  Organization.  Done  at  Stock- 
holm July  14,  1967.  Entered  into  force 
Apr.  26,  1970;  for  the  U.S.,  Aug.  25,  1970. 
TIAS  6932. 

Accession  deposited:  Zimbabwe,  Sept.  29, 
1981. 

Publications 

Arrangement  relative  to  the  repression  of  the 
circulation  of  obscene  publications.  Signed  at 
Paris  May  4,  1910.  Entered  into  force 
Sept.  16,  1911.  TS  559. 

Protocol  amending  the  agreement  for  the 
suppression  of  the  circulation  of  obscene 
publications  signed  at  Paris  May  4,  1910,  and 
annex  (TS  559).  Done  at  Lake  Success  May  4, 
1949.  Entered  into  force  May  4,  1949;  for  the 
U.S.  Aug.  14,  1950.  TIAS  2164. 
Notification  of  succession:  Solomon  Islands, 
Sept.  3,  1981. 

Racial  Discrimination 

International  convention  on  the  elimination  of 
all  forms  of  racial  discrimination.  Adopted  at 
New  York  Dec.  21,  1965.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  4,  1969.2 

Accession  deposited:  St.  Vincent  and  the 
Grenadines,  Nov.  9,  1981. 

Red  Cross 

Geneva  convention  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  wounded  and  sick  in  armed 
forces  in  the  field.  Done  at  Geneva  Aug.  12, 
1949.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  21,  1950;  for 
the  U.S.  Feb.  2,  1956.  TIAS  3362. 

Geneva  convention  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  wounded,  sick,  and  ship- 
wrecked members  of  armed  forces  at  sea. 
Done  at  Geneva  Aug.  12,  1949.  Entered  into 
force  Oct.  21,  1950;  for  the  U.S.  Feb.  2, 
1956.  TIAS  3363. 


Geneva  convention  relative  to  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war.  Done  at  Geneva  Aug.  12, 
1949.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  21,  1950;  for 
the  U.S.  Feb.  2,  1956.  TIAS  3364. 

Geneva  convention  relative  to  the  protection 
of  civilian  persons  in  time  of  war.  Done  at 
Geneva  Aug.  12,  1959.  Entered  into  force 
Oct.  21,  1950;  for  the  U.S.  Feb.  2,  1956. 
TIAS  3365. 

Notifications  of  succession:  Solomon  Islands,5 
St.  Lucia,6  Dominica,7  Oct.  30,  1981. 

Protocol  additional  to  the  Geneva  conventions 
of  12  Aug.  1949  (TIAS  3362,  3363,  3364, 
3365),  and  relating  to  the  protection  of  vic- 
tims of  international  armed  conflicts  (Protocol 
I),  with  annexes.  Adopted  at  Geneva  June  8, 
1977.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  7,  1978.2 
Ratification  deposited:  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  Oct.  19,  1981. 

Refugees 

Protocol  relating  to  the  status  of  refugees. 
Done  at  New  York  Jan.  31,  1967.  Entered  in- 
to force  Oct.  4,  1967;  for  the  U.S.  Nov.  1, 
1968.  TIAS  6577. 
Accession  deposited:  Kenya,  Nov.  13,  1981. 

Safety  at  Sea 

International  convention  for  the  safety  of  life 

at  sea,  1974,  with  annex.  Done  at  London 

Nov.  1,  1974.  Entered  into  force  May  25, 

1980.  TIAS  9700. 

Ratification  deposited:  Switzerland,  Oct.  1, 

1981. 

Slavery 

Convention  to  suppress  the  slave  trade  and 
slavery.  Concluded  at  Geneva  Sept.  25,  1926. 
Entered  into  force  Mar.  9,  1927;  for  the  U.S. 
Mar.  21,  1929.  TS  778. 

Protocol  amending  the  slavery  convention 
signed  at  Geneva  on  Sept.  25,  1926  (TS  778), 
and  Annex.  Done  at  New  York  Dec.  7,  1953. 
Entered  into  force  Dec.  7,  1953  for  the  Pro- 
tocol; July  7,  1955  for  Annex  to  Protocol;  for 
the  U.S.  Mar.  7,  1956.  TIAS  3532. 
Notification  of  succession:  Solomon  Islands, 
Sept.  3,  1981. 

Supplementary  convention  on  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  the  slave  trade,  and  institutions  and 
practices  similar  to  slavery.  Done  at  Geneva 
Sept.  7,  1956.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  30, 
1957;  for  the  U.S.  Dec.  6,  1967.  TIAS  6418. 
Accession  deposited:  St.  Vincent  and  the 
Grenadines,  Nov.  9,  1981. 

Space 

Agreement  governing  the  activities  of  states 
on  the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies. 
Adopted  at  New  York  Dec.  5,  1979.1 
Ratifications  deposited:  Uruguay,  Nov.  9, 
1981;  Chile,  Nov.  12,  1981. 

Terrorism 

International  convention  against  the  taking  of 

hostages.  Adopted  at  New  York  Dec.  17, 

1979.1 

Ratifications  deposited:  Suriname,  Nov.  5, 

1981;  Chile,  Nov.  12,  1981. 


UNESCO 

Constitution  of  the  U.N.  Educational,  Sci 
title,  and  Cultural  Organization.  Conclude 
London  Nov.  16,  1945.  Entered  into  fore 
Nov.  4,  1946.  TIAS  1580. 
Acceptances  deposited:  Western  Samoa, 
Apr.  3,  1981;  Bahamas,  Apr.  23,  1981. 

U.N.  Industrial  Development  Organizai 

Constitution  of  the  U.N.  Industrial  Devel 

ment  Organization,  with  annexes.  Adopti 

Vienna  Apr.  8,  1979.1 

Signatures:  Kenya,  Oct.  28,  1981;  Djibou 

Oct.  29,  1981. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Ivory  Coast,  Nov 

1981;  Chile,  Nov.  12,  1981;  Kenya,  Nov. 

1981;  Belgium,  Nov.  18,  1981. 

Wheat 

1981  protocol  for  the  sixth  extension  of  1 

wheat  trade  convention,  1971  (TIAS  714 

Done  at  Washington  Mar.  24,  1981.  Ent< 

into  force  July  1,  1981. 

Ratification  deposited:  Portugal,  Nov.  16 

1981. 

Accession  deposited:  Israel,  Nov.  18,  198 

Women 

Convention  on  the  elimination  of  all  forn 
discrimination  against  women.  Adopted  ; 
New  York  Dec.  18,  1979.  Entered  into  f< 
Sept.  3,  1981.2 

Signature:  Benin,  Nov.  11,  1981. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Nicaragua,  Oct.  ! 
1981;  Panama,  Oct.  29,  1981;  Ecuador, 
Nov.  9,  1981. 

World  Heritage 

Convention  concerning  the  protection  of 
world  cultural  and  natural  heritage.  Don 
Paris  Nov.  23,  1972.  Entered  into  force 
Dec.  17,  1975.  TIAS  8226. 
Ratification  deposited:  Greece,  July  17,  1 


BILATERAL 

Antigua 

Memorandum  of  understanding  providinj 
a  radio  relay  facility  in  Antigua  for  relay 
Voice  of  America  programs  to  areas  in  t 
Caribbean.  Signed  at  St.  John's  Sept.  12 

1980.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  12,  1980. 

Bangladesh 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  t 
tion  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion 
respect  to  taxes  on  income,  with  exchanj 
notes.  Signed  at  Dacca  Oct.  6,  1980.1 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification 
Nov.  18,  1981  (with  understandings). 

Agreement  for  cooperation  concerning  p 
ful  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  with  annex  ai 
agreed  minute.  Signed  at  Dacca  Sept.  9 

1981.  Enters  into  force  on  the  date  on  vs 
the  parties  exchange  diplomatic  notes  in 
ing  each  other  that  they  have  complied  \ 
all  applicable  requirements  for  its  entry 
force. 
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ida 

ty  to  submit  to  binding  dispute  settle- 

;  the  delimitation  of  the  maritime  bound- 

n  the  Gulf  of  Maine  Area,  as  amended, 

annexed  agreements.  Signed  at  Wash- 

n  Mar.  29,  1979. 

uments  of  ratification  exchanged: 

20,  1981. 

red  into  force:  Nov.  20,  1981. 

mbia 

ement  for  the  eradication  of  foot-and- 
h  disease  in  the  areas  adjacent  to  the 
nbian-Panamanian  border,  with  annex. 
>d  at  Bogota  Aug.  8,  1979. 
red  into  force:  Oct.  10,  1979. 

ement  confirming  the  agreement  be- 
i  the  Colombian  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
he  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
ontrol  and  eradication  of  foot-and-mouth 
se  in  certain  portions  of  northwest  Co- 
a.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
ta  Nov.  27,  Dec.  3,  14,  and  17,  1973. 
red  into  force  Dec.  17,  1973.  TIAS  7763. 

ement  amending  the  agreement  of 
27,  Dec.  3,  14,  and  17,  1973  (TIAS 
I  for  the  control  and  eradication  of  foot- 
nouth  disease  in  certain  portions  of 
iwest  Colombia.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
;  at  Bogota  Apr.  4  and  May  8,  1974. 
red  into  force  May  10,  1974.  TIAS  7879. 
linated:  Oct.  10,  1979. 


ention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxa- 
md  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with 
tct  to  taxes  on  income.  Signed  at  Cairo 
24,  1980.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  31, 

te  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 

18,  1981  (with  an  understanding  and  a 

vation). 

ied  by  the  President:  Dec.  1,  1981  (with 

iderstanding  and  a  reservation). 

uments  of  ratification  exchanged:  Dec.  1, 

(with  an  understanding  and  a  reserva- 

agement  for  the  exchange  of  technical 
mation  and  cooperation  in  nuclear  safety 
jrs,  with  addenda.  Signed  at  Bethesda 
"airo  Apr.  27  and  June  8,  1981.  Entered 
'orce  June  8,  1981. 

ral  Republic  of  Germany 

ement  on  cooperation  in  coal  liquefaction 
'  the  SRC-II  process.  Signed  at  Wash- 
n  Oct.  5,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
5,  1979.  TIAS  9928. 

>col  relating  to  the  agreement  of  Oct.  5, 
on  cooperation  in  coal  liquefaction  us- 
le  SRC-II  process.  Signed  at  Washing- 
uly  31,  1980.  Entered  into  force  July  31, 
.  TIAS  9928. 
linated:  Aug.  14,  1981. 


Agreement  relating  to  the  taking  of  evidence. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bonn 
Oct.  17,  1979  and  Feb.  1,  1980.  Entered  into 
force  Feb.  1,  1980.  TIAS  9938. 
Applicable  to:  Land  Berlin,  Oct.  14,  1981. 

Agreement  relating  to  jurisdiction  over 
vessels  utilizing  the  Louisiana  Offshore  Oil 
Port.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Wash- 
ington July  2,  Sept.  4  and  15,  1981.  Entered 
into  force  Sept.  15,  1981. 

Agreement  concerning  the  listing  of  reactors 
supplied  from  the  F.R.G.  to  the  Taiwan 
Power  Company  on  the  inventory  of  the 
IAEA  [International  Atomic  Energy  Agency] 
safeguards  agreement  of  Dec.  6,  1971  (TIAS 
7228).  Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at 
Washington  Nov.  5,  1981.  Entered  into  Nov. 
5,  1981. 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxa- 
tion with  respect  to  taxes  on  estates,  inheri- 
tances, and  gifts.  Signed  at  Bonn  Dec.  3, 
1980.1 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 
Nov.  18,  1981  (with  an  understanding). 

India 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Aug. 
19,  1977,  on  procedures  for  mutual  assistance 
in  connection  with  matters  relating  to  the 
Boeing  Company  (TIAS  8726),  to  include 
alleged  illicit  acts  pertaining  to  transactions 
between  Phillips  Petroleum  Company  and 
Cochin  Refineries,  Ltd.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  letters  at  Washington  Mar.  28  and 
Apr.  17,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  17, 
1979. 

Israel 

Convention  with  respect  to  taxes  on  income. 
Signed  at  Washington  Nov.  20,  1975.' 

Protocol  amending  the  convention  with 
respect  to  taxes  on  income  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  Nov.  20,  1975,  with  exchanges  of 
notes.  Signed  at  Washington  May  30,  1980. ' 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 
Nov.  18,  1981  (with  an  understanding). 
Ratified  by  the  President:  Dec.  1,  1981  (with 
an  understanding). 

Italy 

Memorandum  of  understanding  concerning 
the  furnishing  of  satellite  launching  and 
associated  services  for  the  IRIS  payload. 
Signed  at  Washington  and  Rome  July  23  and 
29,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  21,  1981. 

Japan 

Agreement  on  cooperation  in  coal  liquefaction 
using  the  SRC-II  process.  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington July  31,  1980.  Entered  into  force 
July  31,  1980.  TIAS  9921. 
Terminated:  Aug.  14,  1981. 

Joint  determination  for  reprocessing  of 
special  nuclear  material  of  U.S.  origin,  with 
joint  communique  and  exchange  of  letters. 
Signed  at  Washington  Oct.  30,  1981.  Entered 
into  force  Oct.  30,  1981. 


Korea 

Memorandum  of  understanding  concerning 
constructing,  equipping,  and  operating  a  com- 
bined, Hardened  Tactical  Air  ('ontrol  Center 
facility  at  Osan  Air  Base.  Signed  at  Osan  and 
Seoul  June  19  and  July  20,  1981.  Entered  in- 
to force  July  20,  1981. 

Memorandum  of  understanding  on  education, 
with  annex.  Signed  at  Seoul  Oct.  28,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  Oct.  28,  1981. 

Liberia 

Agreement  regarding  the  consolidation  and 
rescheduling  of  payments  due  under  PL  480 
Title  I  agricultural  commodity  agreement, 
with  annexes.  Signed  at  Monrovia  Oct.  15, 
1981.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  15,  1981. 

Malta 

Agreement  with  respect  to  taxes  on  income, 

with  related  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at 

ValletaMar.  21,  1980. ' 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 

Nov.  18,  1981  (with  an  amendment  and  an 

understanding). 

Mauritius 

Agreement  concerning  trade  in  cotton,  wool, 
and  manmade  fibers,  with  annex.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Brussels  Oct.  2  and  5, 
1981.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  5,  1981. 

Mexico 

Memorandum  of  understanding  to  control  the 
sanitary  quality  of  fresh  or  fresh-frozen  bi- 
valve mollusca  destined  for  exportation  to  the 
U.S.  Signed  at  Mexico  Mar.  7,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  Mar.  7,  1979.  TIAS  9424. 
Terminated:  Oct.  15,  1981. 

Memorandum  of  understanding  to  control  the 
sanitary  quality  of  fresh  or  fresh-frozen  bi- 
valve mollusca  destined  for  exportation  to  the 
U.S.  Signed  at  Washington  Oct.  15,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  Oct.  15,  1981. 

Agreements  amending  the  agreement  of 
June  2,  1977  (TIAS  8952)  relating  to  addi- 
tional cooperative  arrangements  to  curb  the 
illegal  traffic  in  narcotics.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  letters  at  Mexico  Oct.  14,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  Oct.  14,  1981. 

Morocco 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxa- 
tion and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with 
respect  to  taxes  on  income,  with  related 
notes.  Signed  at  Rabat  Aug.  1,  1977.1 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 
Nov.  18,  1981  (with  a  reservation  and  an 
understanding). 

Netherlands 

Agreement  relating  to  jurisdiction  over 
vessels  utilizing  the  Louisiana  Offshore  Oil 
Port.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Wash- 
ington Mar.  9  and  16,  1981.  Entered  into 
force  Nov.  2,  1981. 

Norway 

Protocol  amending  the  convention  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  preven- 
tion of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on 
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income  and  property,  signed  at  Oslo  on 
Dec.  3,  1971  (TIAS  7474). ' 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 
Nov.  18,  1981  (with  an  understanding). 

Somalia 

Agreement  on  economic  and  technical 
cooperation.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Mogadishu  June  14,  Oct.  12  and  13,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  Oct.  13,  1981. 

Spain 

Agreement  extending  the  treaty  of  friendship 
and  cooperation  of  Jan.  24,  1976  (TIAS 
8360).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Madrid  Sept.  4,  1981.  Entered  into  force  pro- 
visionally Sept.  4,  1981. 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 

Nov.  18,  1981. 

Sweden 

Arrangement  relating  to  the  employment  of 
dependents  of  official  government  employees. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington 
Oct.  27  and  30,  1981.  Entered  into  force 
Oct.  30,  1981. 

Turkey 

Agreement  regarding  the  consolidation  and 
rescheduling  of  certain  debts  owed  to, 
guaranteed,  or  insured  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  its  agencies,  with  annexes  and 
agreed  minute.  Signed  at  Ankara  Sept.  24, 
1981.  Entered  into  force  Nov.  2,  1981. 


'Not  in  force. 

2Not  in  force  for  the  U.S. 

3With  understandings. 

■Applicable  to  Berlin  (West). 

6Effective  from  date  of  accession  to 
independence,  July  7,  1978. 

6Effective  from  date  of  accession  to 
independence,  Feb.  22,  1979. 

7Effective  from  date  of  accession  to 
independence,  Nov.  3,  1978.  ■ 


November  1981 


November  1 

King  Hussein  I  and  Queen  Noor  of  the 
Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  make  a  State 
visit  to  Washington,  D.C.  Nov.  1-4. 

Caribbean  nation  of  Antigua  and  Barbuda 
becomes  an  independent  nation,  ending  350 
years  of  British  rule. 

November  2 

U.S.  announces  it  agrees  separately  with 
Egypt,  Sudan,  Somalia,  and  Oman  to  hold  a 
3-week  coordinated  exercise  in  the  Southwest 
Asia  region.  The  operation  known  as  "Bright 
Star  '82"  will  be  conducted  in  coordination 
with  each  host  nation  by  elements  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  deploying  from  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  Marine  Corps  units  operating  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean. 

November  5 

At  the  invitation  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
H.E.  Dr.  Lee  Chung  Oh,  Minister  of  Science 
and  Technology  of  the  Republic  of  Korea 
visits  the  U.S.  Nov.  5-11  to  discuss  scientific 
and  technical  cooperation  between  the  two 
countries.  The  Minister  held  meetings  with 
the  Presidential  Science  Adviser  Dr.  George 
Keyworth,  high-level  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Energy,  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

November  10 

Antigua  and  Barbuda  becomes  the  157th 
member  of  the  U.N. 

November  12 

President  Reagan  sends  a  notice  to  the 
Federal  Register,  stating  that  because  the 
"internal  situation  in  Iran  remains  uncertain" 
the  national  emergency  with  respect  to  Iran 
is  to  continue  in  effect  beyond  the  November 
14,  1981  expiration  date.  The  national 
emergency  was  declared  Nov.  14,  1979  by 
former  President  Jimmy  Carter.  Under  the 
International  Emergency  Economic  Powers 
Act,  a  declaration  of  emergency  is 
automatically  terminated  on  its  anniversary 
date  unless  prior  to  that  date  the  President 
publishes  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
transmits  to  the  Congress  a  notice  that  the 
emergency  authority  is  to  continue. 

In  Paris,  Charge  dAffaires  Christian  A. 
Chapman  escapes  unhurt  in  an  unsuccessful 
assassination  attempt  by  a  gunman. 

November  13 

By  a  vote  of  109  to  2  (U.S.  and  Israel)  with 
34  abstentions,  U.N.  General  Assembly 
adopts  a  resolution  which  "strongly  con- 
demns" Israel  for  its  "aggression"  in  the  June 
7  attack  on  a  nuclear  reactor  outside 
Baghdad. 

November  15 

In  Bangladesh,  Abdus  Sattar  of  the  ruling 
National  Party  and  acting  Chief  of  State 


since  President  Ziaur  was  assassinated  in 
May  wins  the  Presidential  election. 

November  16 

Venezuelan  President  Luis  Herrera  Camp 
and  Mrs.  Campins  make  a  State  visit  to 
Washington,  D.C.  Nov.  16-19. 

November  18 

By  a  vote  of  116  to  23  (12  abstentions)  U. 
General  Assembly  renewed  its  demand  in 
resolution  that  the  "foreign  troops"  leave 
Afghanistan.  This  is  the  Assembly's  third 
vote  since  Moscow's  military  intervention 
that  country  in  Dec.  1979. 

On  behalf  of  some  3,000  U.S.  citizens 
corporations  whose  claims  against  the  Ira 
Government  total  less  than  $250,000.00  i 
the  U.S.  Agent  at  the  Iran-U.S.  Claims 
Tribunal  in  The  Hague  files  a  claim  again; 
Iran. 

November  19 

Semiannual  U.S.-EC  high-level  consultatk 
are  held  at  the  Department  of  State  Nov. 
19-20.  Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Afl 
Myer  Rashish  and  Sir  Roy  Denman,  Direc 
General  for  External  Relations  of  the  Cor 
mission  of  the  European  Communities,  le< 
U.S.-EC  delegations. 

November  20 

Sudanese  President  Gaafar  Mohamed 
Nimeiri,  on  a  private  visit  to  the  U.S.,  pa; 
courtesy  call  on  President  Reagan.  They 
discuss  bilateral  relations  and  issues  con- 
nected with  the  Middle  East  and  Africa. 

Department  of  State  releases  figures 
showing  a  Soviet  advantage  over  the  U.S 
intermediate-range  nuclear  systems.  Figu 
show  that  the  U.S.  has  a  total  of  approx- 
imately 560  systems  while  the  Soviet  Uni 
total  of  such  systems  number  over  3,800. 

Secretary  Haig  hosts  and  speaks  at  tl 
Department's  Foreign  Policy  Conference 
Leaders  in  Teacher  Education  held  at  the 
Department.  The  Conference  is  cosponsoi 
by  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  i 
Teacher  Education  and  the  International 
Council  on  Education  for  Teaching. 

To  reinforce  U.S.  commitment  to  seel 
stability  on  the  Lebanon-Israel  border,  Pi 
dent  Reagan  asks  special  emissary  to  the 
Middle  East,  Philip  Habib,  to  return  to  tr 
area  to  determine  how  the  U.S.  could  fur 
help  reduce  rising  tensions  and  help  in  im 
proving  basic  conditions  in  Lebanon.  A  d< 
for  Ambassador  Habib's  departure  is  set : 
some  time  after  the  Thanksgiving  holiday 

November  21 

Soviet  State  airline  A  eroflot  is  banned  frc 
flying  to  the  U.S.  from  Nov.  21-28.  The  t 
is  ordered  after  A  eroflot  deviated  "from 
routes  they  are  required  to  follow  while  c 
flying  United  States  territory." 

November  23 

Agreeing  that  U.S. -Mexican  relations  re- 
quired a  special  framework  to  assure  thai 
matters  of  mutual  concern  are  appropriat 
considered  and  managed,  in  a  June  1981 
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ing  at  Camp  David,  President  Reagan 

Mexican  President  Lopez  Portillo  formed 

lational  Secretarial  Commission  appoint- 

iecretary  Haig  and  Foreign  Secretary 

i  Castaneda  de  la  Rosa  as  cochairman. 

ecretary  Castaneda's  invitation, 

jtary  Haig  visits  Mexico  City  Nov.  23-24 

he  first  meeting  of  that  Commission. 

e  there,  he  presents  the  Mexican  Govern- 

;  with  the  instruments  of  ratification  of 

jcol  I  to  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohibition  of 

aar  Weapons  in  Latin  America  (treaty  of 

ilolco),  unanimously  ratified  by  the 

te  on  Nov.  13,  1981  and  signed  by  Presi- 

Reagan  on  Nov.  19. 

lore  than  $122  million  were  pledged  by 

45  countries  for  the  1981  program  of 

J.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees. 

U.S.  alone  pledges  $80  million. 

•mber  24 

pport  of  Soviet  human  rights  activist 
■ei  Sakharov  and  his  wife  Elena  Bonner, 
J.S.  Senate  unanimously  adopts  a  resolu- 
ieclaring  that  the  Soviet  Union  must  be 
responsible  for  their  fate.  On  November 
iakharov  and  Bonner  began  a  hunger 
e  to  protest  Soviet  refusal  to  allow  Liza 
seyeva  to  emigrate  to  the  U.S.  to  join 
arov's  stepson,  Alexi  Semyonov.  The 
were  married  last  summer  in  a  proxy 
nony  in  the  U.S.  The  resolution  calls  the 
;al  a  "flagrant  violation"  of  the  Helsinki 
rds. 

'resident  Reagan  authorizes  $30  million 
grant  to  Poland.  During  1981  the  U.S. 
>rovided  $765  in  credits  and  food  assist- 
to  Poland.  The  President  states  that  the 
t  "reflects  the  humanitarian  concern  of 
lation  for  the  well-being  of  the  people  of 
id." 

smber  27 

etary  Haig  and  Israeli  Foreign  Minister 
lak  Shamir  meet  at  the  Department  of 
!  to  discuss  a  wide  range  of  issues  con- 
ng  the  Middle  East  as  well  as  discus- 
|  related  to  European  participation  in  the 
>,  U.S. -Israel  relations,  Lebanon,  and  the 
e  process. 
Vmbassador  Habib  departs  for  the  Middle 


;mber  29 

i  annual  Conference  of  Caribbean  Trade, 
stment,  and  Development  is  held  in 
pi,  Nov.  29-Dec.  1. 

n  the  first  presidential  elections  in  the 
arily  ruled  country  of  Honduras  in  more 

a  decade,  Liberal  Party  candidate 
;rto  Suazo  Cordova  is  elected  over  his 
onal  Party  opponent  Ricardo  Zuniga 
istinus. 

^resident  Mobutu  Sese  Seko  of  Zaire 
3  Washington,  D.C.  Nov.  29-Dec.  2  on  a 
J  working  visit  which  is  to  include  talks 

President  Reagan  Dec.  1,  Secretary  of 


Defense  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  U.S.  con- 
gressional leaders,  and  officials  of  multilateral 
financial  institutions. 

November  30 

U.S. -Soviet  talks  open  in  Geneva  on  inter- 
mediate-range nuclear  forces.  The  chief  U.S. 
negotiator  is  Ambassador  Paul  H.  Nitze  and 
the  chief  Soviet  delegate  is  Yuli  A.  Kvitsin- 
sky.  Other  members  of  the  U.S.  delegation 
include  the  Deputy  head  of  the  delegation, 
Maynard  W.  Glitman,  John  A.  Woodworth, 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  William  F. 
Burns,  Organization  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff;  Thomas  Graham,  Jr.  and  Norman  G. 
Clyne,  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

U.S. -Israel  announce  agreement  on  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  that 
recognizes  "the  need  to  enhance  strategic 
cooperation  to  deter  all  threats  from  the 
Soviet  Union  to  the  region."  In  a  joint  state- 
ment, Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger  and  Israeli  Defense  Minister 
Ariel  Sharon  say  that  "the  agreement  is 
designed  to  enable  the  two  countries  to  act 
cooperatively,  to  provide  military  assistance 
to  cope  with  threats  to  the  security  of  the  en- 
tire region  caused  by  the  U.S.S.R.  or  Soviet- 
controlled  forces  introduced  from  outside  the 
region  into  the  region."  ■ 


Department  of  State 


Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  D.C.  20520. 


No.  Date 

*365       11/1 
♦366       11/2 


*367  11/2 

*368  11/2 

*369  11/4 

*370  11/5 

*371  11/5 

*372  10/28 

*373  11/5 


Subject 

Haig:  remarks  at  U.N.  Day 
reception,  Oct.  30. 

10th  Conference  of  the  U.S.- 
Japan Consultative  Pro- 
gram on  the  Development 
and  Utilization  of  Natural 
Resources,  Oct.  29-30. 

International  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Consultative 
Committee  (CCITT),  study 
groups  A&B,  Nov.  18. 

Haig:  remarks  at  the  21st 
annual  U.N.  concert, 
Oct.  31. 

Haig:  statement  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

John  D.  Negroponte  sworn 
in  as  Ambassador  to  Hon- 
duras (biographic  data). 

Haig:  press  briefing,  Cancun, 
Oct.  21. 

Haig:  news  conference, 
Cancun,  Oct.  24. 

Advisory  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Investment, 
Technology,  and  Develop- 
ment, Dec.  1. 


*375 

11/9 

*376 

11/9 

377 

11/12 

*378 

11/16 

*379 

11/16 

*380 

11/16 

*381       11/16 


*382       11/16 


*374       11/5        Shipping  Coordination  Com- 
mittee (SCC),  Subcommit- 
tee on  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea  (SOLAS),  working 
group  on  radiocommunica- 
tions,  Dec.  3. 

Foreign  policy  conference  for 
leaders  in  teacher  educa- 
tion, Nov.  20. 

Conference  on  Caribbean 
trade,  investment,  and 
development,  Miami, 
Nov.  29-Dec.  1. 

Haig:  statement  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Program  for  the  State  visit 
of  Venezuelan  President 
Luis  Herrera  Campins, 
Nov.  16-19. 

U.S. -EC  high-level  consulta- 
tions held  at  Department 
of  State,  Nov.  19-20. 

Haig:  speech  and  question- 
and-answer  session  at  the 
Palm  Beach  Round  Table, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  Nov.  14. 

SCC,  SOLAS,  working  group 
on  subdivision,  stability, 
and  load  lines  and  on  safe- 
ty of  fishing  vessels, 
Dec.  1. 

U.S.  Organization  for  the 
International  Radio  Con- 
sultative Committee 
(CCIR),  Dec.  8. 

Anglo-American  cooperation 
against  drug  trafficking. 

Harry  W.  Schlaudeman, 
Ambassador  to  Argentina 
(biographic  data). 

Langhorne  A.  Motley,  Am- 
bassador to  Brazil  (bio- 
graphic data). 

Patricia  M.  Byrne,  Ambassa- 
dor to  Burma  (biographic 
data). 

Jack  F.  Matlock,  Jr.,  Am- 
bassador to  Czechoslovakia 
(biographic  data). 

Raymond  C.  Ewing,  Am- 
bassador to  Cyprus  (bio- 
graphic data). 

Jerrold  Martin  North,  Am- 
bassador to  Djibouti  (bio- 
graphic data). 

Evan  Griffith  Galbraith,  Am- 
bassador to  France  (bio- 
graphic data). 

Larry  G.  Piper,  Ambassador 
to  The  Gambia  (biographic 
data). 

Peterson  De  Vos,  Ambassa- 
dor to  Guinea-Bissau  and 
Cape  Verde  (biographic 
data). 
393       11/18     U.S.  claims  against  Iran. 


383 

11/16 

*384 

11/17 

*385 

11/17 

*386 

11/17 

*387 

11/17 

*388 

11/17 

*389 

11/17 

*390 

11/17 

•391 

11/17 

*392 

11/17 
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398 

11/24 

399 

11/24 

400 

11/24 

394       11/19     Gulf  of  Maine  Boundary 

Dispute  Settlement  Treaty 
enters  into  force  between 
the  U.S.  and  Canada. 
*395       11/19      U.S.,  Mauritius  sign  textile 
agreement,  Oct.  2  and  5. 
*396       11/23     David  Charles  Miller,  Jr. 

sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
Tanzania  (biographic  data). 
*397       11/23     Alan  M.  Hardy  sworn  in  as 
Ambassador  to  Equatorial 
Guinea,  Nov.  3. 

Haig:  interview  on  "This 
Week,"  Nov.  22. 

Haig:  statement  upon  arrival 
in  Mexico  City,  Nov.  23. 

Haig:  remarks  upon  deposit 
of  U.S.  instrument  of  rati- 
fication for  Tlatelolco  trea- 
ty, Mexico,  Nov.  23. 
*401       11/25     Arthur  A.  Hartman  sworn  in 
as  Ambassador  to  the 
Soviet  Union  (biographic 
data). 

CCITT,  study  group  A  and 
B,  Dec.  10. 

CCITT,  study  group  A, 
Dec.  11. 

Haig:  remarks  and  question- 
and-answer  session  before 
journalists  from  NATO 
countries  and  Spain, 
Nov.  25. 
405       11/30     Haig:  interview  on  the 
"Today  Show." 

*Not  printed  in  the  Bulletin.  ■ 


402 

11/27 

403 

11/27 

404 

11/27 

U.S.U.N. 


*47 


7/27 


*48         8/14 


'49 


*50 
*51 


*52 


*53 


*54 


55 


8/17 


8/20 
8/31 


9/4 


9/15 


9/18 
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Adelman:  credentials  of 
representatives  of 
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President's  Address 
on  Poland 


President  Reagan's  address 

to  the  nation 

from  the  White  House 

on  December  23,  198 1.1 


At  Christmas  time  every  home  takes  on 
a  special  beauty,  a  special  warmth.  That 
is  certainly  true  of  the  White  House, 
where  so  many  famous  Americans  have 
spent  their  Christmases  over  the  years. 
This  fine,  old  home— the  people's 
house— has  seen  so  much,  been  so  much 
a  part  of  all  our  lives  and  history.  It  has 
been  humbling  and  inspiring  for  Nancy 
and  me  to  be  spending  our  first  Christ- 
mas in  this  place. 

We've  lived  here  as  your  tenants  for 
almost  a  year  now.  And  what  a  year  it's 
been.  As  a  people,  we've  been  through 
quite  a  lot,  moments  of  joy,  of  tragedy, 
and  of  real  achievement— moments  that 
I  believe  have  brought  us  all  closer 
together. 

G.  K.  Chesterton  once  said  that  the 
world  would  never  starve  for  wonders; 
but  only  for  the  want  of  wonder.  At  this 
special  time  of  year  we  all  renew  our 


Since  martial  law  was  declared  in 
December  1981,  strikes  and  demonstrations 
have  occurred  throughout  Poland. 
Thousands  of  Polish  citizens,  from  all 
walks  of  life,  have  been  detained  by  the 
authorities.  Here  in  Warsaw  in  December, 
armored  personnel  carriers  passed  by  the 
Academy  of  Science  and  the  statue  of 
Nicholas  Copernicus. 

(UPI  photo) 


sense  of  wonder  in  recalling  the  story  of 
the  first  Christmas  in  Bethlehem  nearly 
2,000  years  ago.  Some  celebrate  Christ- 
mas as  the  birthday  of  a  great  and  good 
philosopher  and  teacher.  Others  of  us 
believe  in  the  divinity  of  the  child  born 
in  Bethlehem;  that  he  was  and  is  the 
promised  Prince  of  Peace. 

Yes,  we  have  questioned  why  he 
who  could  perform  miracles  chose  to 
come  among  us  as  a  helpless  babe.  But 
maybe  that  was  his  first  miracle,  his 
first  great  lesson  that  we  should  learn  to 
care  for  one  another.  Tonight,  in 
millions  of  American  homes,  the  glow  of 
the  Christmas  tree  is  a  reflection  of  the 
love  Jesus  taught  us.  Like  the  shepherds 
and  wisemen  of  that  first  Christmas,  we 
Americans  have  always  tried  to  follow  a 
higher  light,  a  star,  if  you  will.  At  lonely 
campfire  vigils  along  the  frontier,  in  the 
darkest  days  of  the  Great  Depression, 
through  war  and  peace,  the  twin 
beacons  of  faith  and  freedom  have 
brightened  the  American  sky.  At  times 
our  footsteps  may  have  faltered,  but 
trusting  in  God's  help  we've  never  lost 
our  way. 

Just  across  the  way  from  the  White 
House  stand  the  two  great  emblems  of 
the  holiday  season— a  menorah,  symbol- 
izing the  Jewish  festival  of  Hanukkah, 
and  the  national  Christmas  tree,  a 
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beautiful,  towering  blue  spruce  from 
Pennsylvania.  Like  the  national  Christ- 
mas tree,  our  country  is  a  living,  grow- 
ing thing  planted  in  rich  American  soil. 
Only  our  devoted  care  can  bring  it  to  full 
flower.  So  let  this  holiday  season  be  for 
us  a  time  of  rededication.  Even  as  we 
rejoice,  however,  let  us  remember  that 
for  some  Americans  this  will  not  be  as 
happy  a  Christmas  as  it  should  be.  I 
know  a  little  of  what  they  feel.  I  re- 
member one  Christmas  eve  during  the 
Great  Depression,  my  father  opening 
what  he  thought  was  a  Christmas 
greeting.  It  was  a  notice  that  he  no 
longer  had  a  job. 

Over  the  past  year,  we  have  begun 
the  long,  hard  work  of  economic  re- 
covery. Our  goal  is  an  America  in  which 
every  citizen  who  needs  and  wants  a  job 
can  get  a  job.  Our  program  for  recovery 
has  only  been  in  place  for  12  weeks  now, 
but  it  is  beginning  to  work;  with  your 
help  and  prayers  it  will  succeed.  We  are 
winning  the  battle  against  inflation,  run- 
away government  spending,  and  taxa- 
tion. And  that  victory  will  mean  more 
economic  growth,  more  jobs,  and  more 
opportunity  for  all  Americans. 

A  few  months  before  he  took  up 
residence  in  this  house,  one  of  my 
predecessors,  John  Kennedy,  tried  to 
sum  up  the  temper  of  the  times  with  a 
quote  from  an  author  closely  tied  to 
Christmas,  Charles  Dickens.  We  were 
living,  he  said,  in  "the  best  of  times  and 
the  worst  of  times."  In  some  ways,  that 
is  even  more  true  today.  The  world  is 
full  of  peril  as  well  as  promise.  Too 
many  of  its  people,  even  now,  live  in  the 
shadow  of  want  and  tyranny. 

Events  in  Poland 

As  I  speak  to  you  tonight,  the  fate  of  a 
proud  and  ancient  nation  hangs  in  the 
balance.  For  a  thousand  years,  Christ- 
mas has  been  celebrated  in  Poland,  a 
land  of  deep  religious  faith.  But  this 
Christmas  brings  little  joy  to  the 
courageous  Polish  people.  They  have 
been  betrayed  by  their  own  government. 


The  men  who  rule  them,  and  their 
totalitarian  allies,  fear  the  very  freedom 
that  the  Polish  people  cherish.  They 
have  answered  the  stirrings  of  liberty 
with  brute  force— killings,  mass  arrests, 


The  tragic  events  now 
occurring  in  Poland  .  .  . 
have  been  precipitated 
by  public  and  secret 
pressure  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 


and  the  setting  up  of  concentration 
camps.  Lech  Walesa  and  other  Solidari- 
ty leaders  are  imprisoned,  their  fate 
unknown.  Factories,  mines,  universities, 
and  homes  have  been  assaulted.  The 
Polish  Government  has  trampled  under- 
foot solemn  commitments  to  the  U.N. 
Charter  and  the  Helsinki  accords.  It  has 
even  broken  the  Gdansk  agreement  of 
August  1980,  by  which  the  Polish 
Government  recognized  the  basic  right 
of  its  people  to  form  free  trade  unions 
and  to  strike. 

The  tragic  events  now  occurring  in 
Poland,  almost  2  years  to  the  day  after 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  have 
been  precipitated  by  public  and  secret 
pressure  from  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  no 
coincidence  that  Soviet  Marshal  Kulikov, 
chief  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  forces,  and 
other  senior  Red  Army  officers  were  in 
Poland  while  these  outrages  were  being 
initiated.  And  it  is  no  coincidence  that 
the  martial  law  proclamations  imposed 
in  December  by  the  Polish  Government 
were  being  printed  in  the  Soviet  Union 
in  September. 

The  target  of  this  repression  is  the 
Solidarity  movement.  But  in  attacking 
Solidarity,  its  enemies  attack  an  entire 
people.  Ten  million  of  Poland's  thirty-six 
million  citizens  are  members  of  Solidari- 
ty. Taken  together  with  their  families, 
they  account  for  the  overwhelming  ma- 


jority of  the  Polish  nation.  By  persec 
ing  Solidarity,  the  Polish  Governmen 
wages  war  against  its  own  people. 

I  urge  the  Polish  Government  an 
its  allies  to  consider  the  consequence; 
their  actions.  How  can  they  possibly 
justify  using  naked  force  to  crush  a  p 
pie  who  ask  for  nothing  more  than  tl 
right  to  lead  their  own  lives  in  freedc 
and  dignity?  Brute  force  may  intimid 
but  it  cannot  form  the  basis  of  an  en- 
during society  and  the  ailing  Polish 
economy  cannot  be  rebuilt  with 
terror  tactics. 

Poland  needs  cooperation  betwee 
its  government  and  its  people— not  n 
tary  oppression.  If  the  Polish  Govern 
ment  will  honor  the  commitments  it  1 
made  to  basic  human  rights  in  docu- 
ments like  the  Gdansk  agreement,  w 
America  will  gladly  do  our  share  to  r. 
the  shattered  Polish  economy,  just  as 
helped  the  countries  of  Europe  after 
both  world  wars.  It  is  ironic  that  we 
offered— and  Poland  expressed  inter* 
in  accepting— our  help  after  World 
War  II.  The  Soviet  Union  intervened 
then  and  refused  to  allow  such  help  t 
Poland. 

But  if  the  forces  of  tyranny  in 
Poland— and  those  who  incite  them  f: 
without— do  not  relent,  they  should 
prepare  themselves  for  serious  conse 
quences.  Already,  throughout  the  fre 
world,  citizens  have  publicly  demon- 
strated their  support  for  the  Polish  p 
pie.  Our  government  and  those  of  ou 
allies  have  expressed  moral  revulsion 
the  police  state  tactics  of  Poland's  op 
pressors.  The  church  has  also  spoken 
out  in  spite  of  threats  and  intimidatk 

U.S.  Response 

But  our  reaction  cannot  stop  there.  I 
want  emphatically  to  state  tonight  th 
if  the  outrages  in  Poland  do  not  ceaS' 
we  cannot  and  will  not  conduct  "busii 
as  usual"  with  the  perpetrators  and 
those  who  aid  and  abet  them.  Make  i 
mistake:  Their  crime  will  cost  them 
dearly  in  their  future  dealings  with 
America  and  free  peoples  everywhen 
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I  do  not  make  this  statement  lightly 
/ithout  serious  reflection.  We  have 
i  measured  and  deliberate  in  our 
:tion  to  the  tragic  events  in  Poland, 
have  not  acted  in  haste,  and  the 
is  I  will  outline  tonight— and  others 
nriay  take  in  the  days  ahead— are 
I  just,  and  reasonable. 
In  order  to  aid  the  suffering  Polish 
Die  during  this  critical  period,  we  will 
;inue  the  shipment  of  food  through 
ate  humanitarian  channels  but  only 
>ng  as  we  know  that  the  Polish  peo- 
themselves  receive  the  food. 
The  neighboring  country  of  Austria 
opened  its  doors  to  refugees  from 
md.  I  have,  therefore,  directed  that 
erican  assistance,  including  supplies 
asic  foodstuffs,  be  offered  to  aid  the 
trians  in  providing  for  these 
tgees. 

But  to  underscore  our  fundamental 
osition  to  the  repressive  actions 
;n  by  the  Polish  Government  against 
>wn  people,  the  Administration  has 
>ended  all  government-sponsored 
ments  of  agricultural  and  dairy 
iucts  to  the  Polish  Government.  This 
>ension  will  remain  in  force  until  ab- 
te  assurances  are  received  that  dis- 
ution  of  these  products  is  monitored 
guaranteed  by  independent  agen- 
.  We  must  be  sure  that  every  bit  of 
I  provided  by  America  goes  to  the 
sh  people — not  to  their  oppressors. 
The  United  States  is  taking  im- 
liate  action  to  suspend  major  ele- 
its  of  our  economic  relationships 
1  the  Polish  Government. 

•  We  have  halted  the  renewal  of  the 
iort-Import  Bank's  line  of  export 

lit  insurance  to  the  Polish  Govern- 
tt. 

•  We  will  suspend  Polish  civil  avia- 
privileges  in  the  United  States. 

•  We  are  suspending  the  right  of 
md's  fishing  fleet  to  operate  in 
erican  waters. 

•  And  we  are  proposing  to  our 
I  the  further  restriction  of  high- 
mology  exports  to  Poland. 


These  actions  are  not  directed 
against  the  Polish  people.  They  are  a 
warning  to  the  Government  of  Poland 
that  free  men  cannot  and  will  not  stand 
idly  by  in  the  face  of  brutal  repression. 
To  underscore  this  point,  I  have  written 
a  letter  to  General  Jaruzelski,  head  of 
the  Polish  Government.  In  it,  I  outlined 
the  steps  we  are  taking  and  warned  of 
the  serious  consequences  if  the  Polish 
Government  continues  to  use  violence 
against  its  populace.  I've  urged  him  to 
free  those  in  arbitrary  detention,  to  lift 
martial  law,  and  to  restore  the  inter- 
nationally recognized  rights  of  the  Polish 
people  to  free  speech  and  association. 

The  Soviet  Union,  through  its 
threats  and  pressures,  deserves  a  major 
share  of  blame  for  the  developments  in 
Poland.  So  I  have  also  sent  a  letter  to 
President  Brezhnev  urging  him  to  per- 
mit the  restoration  of  basic  rights  in 
Poland,  provided  for  in  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act.  In  it,  I  informed  him  that,  if 
this  repression  continues,  the  United 
States  will  have  no  choice  but  to  take 
further  concrete  political  and  economic 
measures  affecting  our  relationship. 


Worldwide  Spirit  of  Solidarity 

When  19th  century  Polish  patriots  rose 
against  foreign  oppressors,  their  rallying 
cry  was  "For  our  freedom  and  yours." 
That  motto  still  rings  true  in  our  time. 
There  is  a  spirit  of  solidarity  abroad  in 
the  world  tonight  that  no  physical  force 
can  crush.  It  crosses  national  boundaries 
and  enters  into  the  hearts  of  men  and 
women  everywhere.  In  factories,  farms, 
and  schools,  in  cities  and  towns  around 
the  globe,  we  the  people  of  the  free 
world  stand  as  one  with  our  Polish 
brothers  and  sisters.  Their  cause  is  ours, 
and  our  prayers  and  hopes  go  out  to 
them  this  Christmas. 

Yesterday,  I  met  in  this  very  room 
with  Romuald  Spasowski,  the  distin- 
guished former  Polish  Ambassador  who 
has  sought  asylum  in  our  country  in  pro- 
test to  the  suppression  of  his  native 
land.  He  told  me  that  one  of  the  ways 
the  Polish  people  have  demonstrated 
their  solidarity  in  the  face  of  martial  law 
is  by  placing  lighted  candles  in  their  win- 
dows to  show  that  the  light  of  liberty 
still  glows  in  their  hearts. 

Ambassador  Spasowski  requested 
that,  on  Christmas  eve,  a  lighted  candle 
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will  burn  in  the  White  House  window  as 
a  small  but  certain  beacon  of  our  soli- 
darity with  the  Polish  people.  I  urge  all 
of  you  to  do  the  same  tomorrow  night, 
on  Christmas  eve,  as  a  personal  state- 
ment of  your  commitment  to  the  steps 
we  are  taking  to  support  the  brave  peo- 
ple of  Poland  in  their  time  of  troubles. 
Once,  earlier  in  this  century,  an  evil 
influence  threatened  that  the  lights  were 
going  out  all  over  the  world. 

Let  the  lignt  of  millions  of  candles  in 
American  homes  give  notice  that  the 
light  of  freedom  is  not  going  tu  be  ex- 
tinguished. We  are  blessed  with  a  free- 
dom and  abundance  denied  to  so  many. 
Let  those  candles  remind  us  that  these 
blessings  bring  with  them  a  solemn  obli- 
gation—an obligation  to  the  God  who 
guides  us,  an  obligation  to  the  heritage 
of  liberty  and  dignity  handed  down  to  us 
by  our  forefathers,  and  an  obligation  to 
the  children  of  the  world,  whose  future 
will  be  shaped  by  the  way  we  live  our 
lives  today. 

Christmas  means  so  much  because 
of  one  special  child.  But  Christmas  also 
reminds  us  that  all  children  are  special, 
that  they  are  gifts  from  God,  gifts 
beyond  price  that  mean  more  than  any 
presents  money  can  buy.  In  their  love 
and  laughter,  in  our  hopes  for  their 
future,  lies  the  true  meaning  of 
Christmas. 

So,  in  a  spirit  of  gratitude  for  what 
we  have  been  able  to  achieve  together 
over  the  past  year,  and  looking  forward 
to  all  that  we  hope  to  achieve  together 
in  the  years  ahead,  Nancy  and  I  want  to 
wish  you  all  the  best  of  holiday  seasons. 
As  Charles  Dickens,  whom  I  quoted  a 
few  moments  ago,  said  so  well  in  A 
Christmas  Carol,  "God  bless  us,  every 
one." 


Situation  in  Poland 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Dec.  28,  1981. 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENTS 

Dec.  18,  19811 

We  are  deeply  concerned  for  the  leaders 
of  Solidarity  and  the  thousands  of  other 
prisoners  being  held  in  Poland.  Our 
reports  indicate  that  many  of  these 
prisoners  are  being  held  in  inadequate 
facilities  and  are  not  being  accorded 
humane  treatment.  It  is  also  extremely 
disturbing  that  the  leader  of  Solidarity 
[Lech  Walesa]  is  being  held  under  de 
facto  house  arrest  and  that  he  has  not 
been  allowed  to  make  a  public  statement 
to  reassure  the  world  about  his  welfare. 
We  call  on  the  Polish  Government  to 
release  the  prisoners,  whose  only  crime 
has  been  their  attempt  to  exercise  those 
civil  and  political  rights  enshrined  in 
many  international  documents  to  which 
that  country  is  party  and  to  allow  Lech 
Walesa  to  speak  to  his  countrymen  and 
to  the  world. 

Dec.  18,  19811 

Polish  workers  continue  to  defy  the 
strike-breaking  regime  in  several  trouble 
spots,  especially  in  the  Silesian  coalfields 
where  miners  still  occupy  several  mine 
shafts  and  have  threatened  to  sabotage 
the  mines,  according  to  unconfirmed 
reports.  Workers  also  appear  to  have 
barricaded  themselves  in  some  of  the 
buildings  at  the  Lenin  shipyard  in 
Gdansk.  In  Warsaw  yesterday,  several 
hundred  demonstrators  were  dispersed 
by  security  forces  using  clubs  and  tear 
gas. 

A  high-level  Polish  Government  of- 
ficial informed  our  embassy  that  there 
were  strikes  in  43  enterprises  in  eight 
provinces  yesterday.  The  official  also 
claimed  that  no  more  than  4,000  persons 
were  detained.  Other  reports,  of  course, 
give  higher  figures.  A  Polish  television 
news-  program  reported  that  seven 
miners  were  killed  in  an  incident  involv- 
ing the  militia  and  the  army  at  a  coal 
mine  in  Katowice. 


The  present  situation  continues  to 
of  great  concern  because  it  is  now  clei 
that  the  martial  law  regime  has  adopt 
a  policy  of  using  violence  to  restore  la 
and  order,  and  as  the  President  said 
yesterday:  "Violence  invites  violence  a 
threatens  to  plunge  Poland  into  chaos 

Dec.  19,  19811 

We  continue  to  watch  events  in  Polan 
with  great  concern,  particularly  the  us 
of  violence  against  persons  who  attem 
to  exercise  their  civil  and  political 
rights— rights  set  forth  in  the  Helsink 
Final  Act  of  which  Poland  is  a 
signatory.  We  again  call  for  the  releas 
of  political  prisoners. 

Increasingly  a  pattern  is  emerging 
of  using  Polish  Army  forces  to  seal  of: 
public  areas  and  workplaces  from  out- 
side interference  while  the  armed  seci 
ty  forces  of  the  Ministry  of  Interior 
engage  in  often  violent  acts  of  intimid; 
tion  and  repression  against  protesting 
workers,  students,  and  intellectuals. 

There  are  unconfirmed  reports  thi 
more  people  may  have  been  killed  in  tl 
clashes  between  strikers  and  militarize 
police  and  army  units  in  Katowice  thai 
has  been  reported  by  the  official  Polisl 
media.  We  call  upon  the  Polish  Goverr 
ment  to  cease  its  repressive  attacks  or 
Polish  workers. 

Warsaw  was  calm  yesterday  follov 
ing  the  demonstrations  on  December  1 
A  funeral  mass  for  a  Solidarity  activis 
who  died  of  natural  causes  was  attend 
by  a  crowd  of  approximately  3,000 
which  dispersed  without  incident  folto 
ing  the  service.  Our  embassy  has 
reported  that  things  are  quiet  in  War- 
saw today,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of 
strike  activity. 

The  Military  Council  has  proposed 
that  the  government  limit  the  activitie: 
of  workers'  councils  until  the  political 
situation  is  stabilized.  Presumably,  the 
council  is  concerned  about  Solidarity 
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lination  of  these  instruments  of 
'kers'  self-management. 
Trybuna  Ludu  on  December  18 
arts  that  in  "militarized"  enterprises 
industry,  the  work  week  may  be  ex- 
ied  to  6  or  even  7  days  and  the 
•king  day  to  12  hours.  Another  item 
bribed  new  travel  restrictions  on 
es  except  when  they  travel  between 
ir  home  and  their  place  of  work. 


Dec.  21,  19811 

Our  embassy  reports  that  Warsaw  ap- 
pears calm  this  morning.  Despite  recent 
severe  weather,  including  a  heavy  snow 
storm  yesterday,  streets  are  clear  and 
transportation  appears  normal. 
We  still  have  only  fragmen- 
tary— and  belated — reports  from  other 
major  urban  centers.  These  suggest  con- 
tinuing resistance  to  martial  law  in  some 
areas  and  continued  use  of  force  in  some 
instances  by  the  authorities.  There  are 
also  unconfirmed  reports  concerning  the 
arrest  of  some  priests.  We  note  that 


These  factory  workers  struck  at  the  Lenin 
shipyard  in  Gdansk  in  August  1980.  A 
month  later  in  Gdansk,  the  new  independ- 
ent labor  unions  forged  a  single  national 
labor  organization,  Solidarity.  It  won  legal 
status  the  following  October. 

(UPI  photo) 


Vatican  representatives  are  now  in  War- 
saw conferring  with  Polish  church  of- 
ficials. 

In  Silesia  strikes  appear  to  be  con- 
tinuing in  perhaps  as  many  as  20  coal 
mines,  with  a  major  confrontation 
reported  in  one.  Warsaw  radio  stated 
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Sunday  morning  the  Solidarity  activists 
had  blown  up  the  entrance  to  the 
Ziemowit  coal  mine  "trapping  1,300 
miners  below"  but  did  not  repeat  the 
report,  which  had  been  picked  up  by 
TASS  in  the  evening.  We  have  no  con- 
firmation of  this  report. 

Major  enterprises  in  Katowice,  in- 
cluding the  Huta  Katowice  steelworkers, 
were  reportedly  on  strike  at  least 
through  December  18,  although  police 
were  said  to  have  arrested  nearly  all  the 
regional  Solidarity  leadership  on  the 
night  of  December  12-13. 

Western  and  Polish  eyewitnesses 
reported  strikers  remained  inside  the 
Lenin  steel  mill  outside  Krakow  after 
two  attempts  by  security  forces  to 
dislodge  them. 

In  Gdansk,  Gydnia,  and  Szczecin, 
shipyard  workers  have  been  told  not  to 
report  to  work  until  after  Christmas. 
Governmental  officials  have  confirmed 
that  workers  in  Gdansk  have  taken  over 
a  building  filled  with  flammable 
material. 

We  are  unable  to  confirm  reports 
that  Lech  Walesa  has  been  moved  to 
Warsaw  military  district  headquarters 
from  a  villa  south  of  the  capital. 

Dec.  22,  19811 

There  have  been  no  major  developments 
that  we  are  aware  of  in  Poland.  We  are 
continuing  to  follow  events  closely  and 
remain  deeply  concerned  about  the 
widespread  suspension  of  civil  liberties, 
mass  internments,  and  use  of  violence 
against  striking  workers. 

At  a  press  conference  in  Warsaw 
yesterday,  a  spokesman  for  the  govern- 
ment stated  that  approximately  5,000 
Poles  have  been  detained  since  the  start 
of  the  martial  law  regime.  He  also 
claimed  that  some  detainees  have 
already  been  released.  We  cannot  con- 
firm the  5,000  figure  cited  by  the  Polish 
authorities  but  note  that  estimates  of 
the  number  of  Polish  citizens  detained 
have  ranged  much  higher. 

The  spokesman  admitted  that  strikes 
are  continuing  among  the  coal  miners  at 
the  Ziemowit  and  Piast  mines  in  Silesia, 
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Lech  Walesa  is  the  37-year-old  leader  of 
the  Solidarity  labor  movement  and  an  elec- 
trician by  trade.  He  has  been  detained  by 
Polish  authorities  in  a  undisclosed  location 
since  Solidarity's  activities  were  suspended 
and  martial  law  was  imposed  in  December 
1981. 

(UPI  photo)  
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with  approximately  3,000  miners  said 
be  participating.  We  understand  that 
priests  were  able  to  conduct  masses  a 
the  mines  yesterday  and  that  miners' 
families  have  brought  them  food. 

At  this  government  press  con- 
ference, it  was  also  stated  that  Lech 
Walesa  remains  under  detention  in  W 
saw  but  was  visited  on  Sunday  by  a 
priest,  who  said  mass,  and  by  his  wif( 
and  children.  It  was  stated  that  Wale: 
will  be  released  "as  soon  as  the  situat 
allows."  We  understand  that  Walesa  i 
in  good  health. 

The  Military  Council  warned  priv; 
farmers  on  December  21  (in  Trybuna 
Luda)  that  lagging  food  deliveries  to 
state  might  compel  it  to  reinstitute  cc 
pulsory  deliveries.  If  this  were  carrie< 
out,  it  would  mark  an  end  to  the 
agricultural  policy  pursued  during  the 
past  year  which  sought  to  convince 
private  farmers  that  they  would  be  a 
permanent  part  of  the  system. 

Although  the  labor  situation  in  P< 
nan  is  reported  to  be  relatively  calm 
factories  appear  to  be  in  operation,  tl 
food  supplies  are  declining.  Milk,  bre; 
and  eggs  are  scarce  or  unavailable,  ai 
long  food  lines  were  in  evidence. 

Warsaw  and  Krakow  were  quiet 
yesterday.  In  Krakow  the  food  situat 
appears  to  be  somewhat  better  than  i 
Poznan.  Warsaw  appears  to  have  the 
best  food  situation  of  these  three  citi< 
as  the  authorities  are  making  availab 
large  stocks  of  meat,  eggs,  and  carp, 
favorite  fish  for  Christmas.  Our  embs 
reports  an  exceptionally  good  supply 
meat  in  the  showcase,  "Supersam," 
market,  with  long  lines  in  evidence  tl 
and  throughout  Warsaw. 

We  have  no  reliable  information  < 
the  food  siutation  in  other  parts  of 
Poland. 

Dec.  23,  19811 

Strikes  apparently  continue  in  two  m 
jor  coal  mines  in  Silesia  and  the  oil 
refinery  in  Gdansk  as  well  as  other  lc 
tions,  but  there  are  no  reports  of  maj 
new  developments  in  Poland. 
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Reuters  reports  that  [Gen.  Wojciech] 
ozelski  is  preparing  a  television  ad- 
ss  to  the  nation  for  delivery  possibly 
arly  as  today.  We  cannot  confirm 

According  to  PAP  [Polish  news 
ncy]  there  was  a  Politburo  meeting 
December  22  during  which  party 
lers  reportedly  discussed  the  political 
social  situation  in  Poland  and 
rted  the  duties  of  the  party  during 
lial  law. 

The  Ministry  of  the  Interior  has 
ided  to  lift  the  curfew  for  the  night 
)ecember  24-25  throughout  the  coun- 
to  facilitate  attendance  at  Christmas 
>  midnight  mass.  However,  there  is 
sign  that  any  of  the  thousands  of  de- 
lees  will  be  released,  and  we  do  not 
have  any  word  on  whether  repre- 
tatives  of  the  International  Commit- 
of  the  Red  Cross  have  been  allowed 
risit  any  of  the  detention  camps. 
Warsaw  television  on  December  22 
ounced  the  prosecution  of  three  men 
used  of  attempting  to  burn  the  civil 
tia  station  in  Gdansk.  This  is  the 
t  official  admission  of  the  extent  of 
est  in  the  city. 

We  have  no  further  information  on 
whereabouts  of  Lech  Walesa. 

:.  24,  19811 

have  not  yet  received  any  official 
ish  or  Soviet  reaction  to  the  Presi- 
t's  Christmas  address  last  night.  I 
not  going  to  have  any  comment  on 
letters  to  Gen.  Jaruzelski  and  Chair- 
n  Brezhnev. 

The  Polish  Ambassador  to  Japan, 

Zdzislaw  Rurarz,  his  wife  Januna, 
I  his  daughter  Eva  came  to  our  em- 
sy  in  Tokyo  on  December  23  and  for- 
lly  sought  asylum  in  the  United 
tes.  After  notification  to  the 
•anese  Government,  they  were  issued 
is  permitting  them  to  enter  the 
ited  States  and  are  now  enroute. 

The  Polish  Government  announced 
t  the  strike  at  the  Katowice  steel  mill 
3  broken  yesterday  and  claimed  that 
re  were  no  casualties.  Meanwhile 
ikes  in  Gdansk  continued  and  there 


are  also  reports  of  a  strike  in  the  fer- 
tilizer plant  in  Pulawy. 

The  address  to  the  nation  that  Gen. 
Jaruzelski  was  reportedly  scheduled  to 
make  yesterday  has  been  postponed.  We 
do  not  know  the  reason  for  this. 

In  an  apparent  effort  to  affect 
Polish  public  opinion  and  defuse  increas- 
ingly broad  and  stinging  world  criticism 
of  the  repressive  actions  of  the  martial 
law  regime,  Polish  media  are  portraying 
current  conditions  in  Poland  as  return- 
ing to  normal. 

We  continue  to  receive  reports  from 
our  embassy  and  from  our  two  con- 
sulates in  Krakow  and  Poznan  that 
American  citizens  have  not  been  har- 
assed or  molested  in  any  way.  Despite 
the  travel  restrictions  on  our  officials  in 
Poland,  American  citizens  visiting  or 
studying  in  Poland  have  unhampered  ac- 
cess to  the  embassy  and  consulates. 
Polish  citizens,  however,  continue  to  be 
denied  access  to  our  consular  officer  by 
the  Polish  police. 


Dec.  28,  19811 

According  to  recent  reports  from  War- 
saw, a  number  of  convictions  of  local 
union  leaders  have  been  announced  by 
Polish  provincial  courts,  with  sentences 
ranging  from  6  months  in  the  case  of 
continuation  of  strike  activity  after  the 
imposition  of  martial  law  to  2,lk  years 
given  to  the  organizers  of  a  sit-in  strike 
at  an  electronics  factory. 

We  note  the  statement  made  by 
Gen.  Jaruzelski  in  his  speech  of 
December  24,  denying  that  those  ar- 
rested and  detained  are  suffering  from 
harsh  treatment.  We  urge  the  Polish 
authorities  to  grant  an  international  Red 
Cross  delegation  full  access  to  those  in 
detention  so  that  their  whereabouts  and 
their  condition  can  be  verified. 

Dec.  29,  19812 

We  have  noted  statements  by  Polish  of- 
ficials that  the  period  of  martial  law  will 
be  prolonged  not  by  conditions  in  Poland 


These  Warsaw  citizens  waited  at  a  tram  stop  during  the  1-hour  general  strike  in 
October  1981. 
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but  by  Western  economic  sanctions.  This 
line  of  reasoning  is  absurd.  These  sanc- 
tions were  applied  as  the  result  of  the 
ruthless  suppression  of  human  and  civil 
rights  in  Poland  by  the  Military  Council. 
We  are,  as  we  have  stated,  prepared  to 
reexamine  our  position  once  martial  law 
is  lifted,  prisoners  are  released,  and  gen- 
uine negotiations  in  a  free  atmosphere 
are  underway  among  the  leading 
elements  of  Polish  society,  including 
Solidarity. 

We  are  concerned  also  about  new 
reports  of  arrests  and  trials  of  workers 
who  allegedly  were  local  strike 
leaders — arrests  which  continue  the  pat- 
tern of  intimidation  begun  on  Decem- 
ber 13.  We  again  urge  the  Polish 
authorities  to  grant  full  access  to  all 
those  in  detention  so  that  their 
whereabouts  and  condition  can  be 
verified. 

It  is  clear  that  passive  resistance  re- 
mains widespread  in  Poland  and  that  the 
majority  of  the  Polish  people  opposes 
this  repression  of  their  civil  and  human 
rights.  Thus,  while  military  rule  can 
make  the  streets  quieter,  the  major 
problems  which  Poland  faces  cannot  be 
solved  by  subjugating  its  people.  Only  a 
return  to  genuine  internal  negotiations 
and  conciliation  can  put  Poland  back  on 
the  path  to  solving  its  own  problems, 
and  it  is  only  such  a  policy  that  free 
peoples  in  the  West  can  be  expected  to 
support. 

Dec.  30,  19811 

A  spokesman  of  the  Military  Council 
told  foreign  correspondents  yesterday  in 
Warsaw  that  Poland  remains  in  an  of- 
ficial state  of  war.  It  is  a  startling  spec- 
tacle to  see  a  state  professing  to  repre- 
sent the  working  class  declaring  a  state 
of  war  against  its  own  workers. 

Solidarity  has  clearly  shown  itself  to 
be  an  extremely  broad-based  workers' 
movement  in  which  over  10  million 
Polish  working  men  and  women  have 
sought  to  gain  a  meaningful  and 
legitimate  voice  in  decisions  which  affect 
their  lives.  The  tragic  repression  of  this 
popular  force  can  only  be  described  as  a 


U.S.  Measures  Taken 
Against  the 
Soviet  Union 


PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT 
DEC.  29,  19811 

The  Soviet  Union  bears  a  heavy  and 
direct  responsibility  for  the  repression  in 
Poland.  For  many  months  the  Soviets 
publicly  and  privately  demanded  such  a 
crackdown.  They  brought  major 
pressures  to  bear  through  now-public 
letters  to  the  Polish  leadership,  military 
maneuvers,  and  other  forms  of  intimida- 
tion. They  now  openly  endorse  the  sup- 
pression which  has  ensued. 

Last  week  I  announced  that  I  had 
sent  a  letter  to  President  Brezhnev  urg- 
ing him  to  permit  the  restoration  of 
basic  human  rights  in  Poland  as  provid- 
ed for  in  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  I  also 
informed  him  that,  if  the  repression  con- 
tinued, the  United  States  would  have  no 
choice  but  to  take  further  concrete 
political  and  economic  measures  affect- 
ing our  relationship. 

The  repression  in  Poland  continues, 
and  President  Brezhnev  has  responded 
in  a  manner  which  makes  it  clear  the 
Soviet  Union  does  not  understand  the 
seriousness  of  our  concern  and  its 
obligations  under  both  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  and  the  U.N.  Charter.  I  have, 
therefore,  decided  to  take  the  following 
immediate  measures  with  regard  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

•  All  Aeroflot  service  to  the  United 
States  will  be  suspended. 

•  The  Soviet  Purchasing  Commis- 
sion is  being  closed. 

•  The  issuance  or  renewal  of 
licenses  for  the  export  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
of  electronic  equipment,  computers,  and 
other  high-technology  materials  is  being 
suspended. 

•  Negotiations  on  a  new  long-term 
grains  agreement  are  being  postponed. 


•  Negotiations  on  a  new  U.S.-Sov 
maritime  agreement  are  being  suspen 
ed,  and  a  new  regime  of  port-access  c> 
trols  will  be  put  into  effect  for  all  Sov 
ships  when  the  current  agreement  ex- 
pires on  December  31. 

•  Licenses  will  be  required  for  ex 
port  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  an  expan 
ed  list  of  oil  and  gas  equipment.  Is- 
suance of  such  licenses  will  be  suspem 
ed.  This  includes  pipelayers. 

•  U.S. -Soviet  exchange  agreemen 
coming  up  for  renewal  in  the  near 
future,  including  the  agreements  on 
energy  and  science  and  technology,  w 
not  be  renewed.  There  will  be  a  com- 
plete review  of  all  other  U.S. -Soviet  e 
change  agreements. 

The  United  States  wants  a  constr 
tive  and  mutually  beneficial  relationsli 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  intend  to 
maintain  a  high-level  dialogue.  But  w( 
are  prepared  to  proceed  in  whatever 
direction  the  Soviet  Union  decides 
upon — toward  greater  mutual  restraii 
and  cooperation  or  further  down  a  ha 
and  less  rewarding  path.  We  will  wat< 
events  in  Poland  closely  in  coming  da; 
and  weeks.  Further  steps  may  be 
necessary,  and  I  will  be  prepared  to  t 
them.  American  decisions  will  be  dete 
mined  by  Soviet  actions. 

Secretary  Haig  has  been  in  com- 
munication with  our  friends  and  allies 
about  the  measures  we  are  taking  an( 
explained  why  we  believe  such  steps  s 
essential  at  this  time. 

Once  again  I  call  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  to  recognize  the  clear  desire  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Pol 
people  for  a  process  of  national  recon 
ciliation,  renewal,  and  reform. 


'Made  at  the  Century  Plaza  Hotel  in  I 
Angeles  (text  from  Weekly  Compilation  ol 
Presidential  Documents  of  Jan.  4  1982).B 
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actionary,  indeed  couuterrevolu- 
mary,  act. 

We  remain  concerned  about  the 
iny  thousands  of  detainees  who  are 
w  being  held  in  Polish  camps, 
though  some  reportedly  have  been 
leased,  thousands  remain  under  arrest 
uncertain  conditions  and  for  undeter- 
ned  periods  and  without  having  been 
rally  charged. 

We  urge  the  Polish  Government  to 
fill  its  obligations  under  the  Helsinki 
rial  Act  by  releasing  those  so-called  de- 
nees  now.  Only  in  this  way  can  the 
lish  authorities  make  good  on  their 
pressed  intention  to  return  to  condi- 
ns  in  which  a  genuine  national 
ilogue  can  take  place. 

We  note  that  several  decisions  by 
Dvincial  and  military  district  courts  for 
Nations  of  martial  law  provisions  were 
nounced  on  Polish  television  on 
member  29.  These  range  from  8  years 
a  case  involving  the  transportation  of 
ilets  to  3  years  for  preparing  and  pro- 
iming  strike  actions  in  a  factory.  Such 
rsh  and  repressive  punishments  for 
I  exercise  of  rights  taken  for  granted 
most  of  the  world  are  deplorable. 

Finally,  we  want  to  express  our 
ep  concern  over  the  fact  that  Voice  of 
nerica's  Polish  language  broadcasts  to 
land  are  now  being  heavily  jammed, 
ch  jamming,  which  we  have  confirmed 
originating  in  the  Soviet  Union,  is  a 
ilation  at  least  in  spirit  of  the  Helsinki 
lal  Act,  a  clear  violation  of  Article  35 
the  International  Telecommunication 
nvention  of  1973,  and  a  violation  of 
tide  19  of  the  U.N.  Human  Rights 
claration. 

The  refusal  by  the  Soviet  authorities 
permit  their  own  citizens,  and  now 
i  people  of  Poland  as  well,  to  know 
i  facts  about  events  in  Poland  and 
ewhere  is  a  renewed  demonstration  of 
i  glaring  weaknesses  of  the  Soviets' 

ousands  of  women  and  children  marched 
Warsaw  in  July  1981  protesting  food 
ortages.  Earlier,  in  the  spring,  Polish 
thorities  had  instituted  a  national  ration- 
J  program. 
'I  photo) 
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own  system  and  of  the  regime  they  have 
imposed  on  Poland. 

Dec.  31,  19812 

Despite  press  reports  that  the  Military 
Council  in  Poland  is  establishing  groups 
of  experts  to  draw  up  programs  of 
social,  economic,  and  political  reforms, 
the  actual  situation  at  this  moment  is 
that  martial  law  has  not  been  lifted, 
thousands  of  Poles  remain  under  deten- 
tion, and  internal  communications  in 
Poland  have  not  been  restored.  Travel 
within  Poland  is  controlled,  the  mails 
are  uncertain,  and  the  use  of  the 
telephone — with  rare  exceptions — im- 
possible. 

Furthermore  local  elections  sched- 
uled for  February  have  been  indefinitely 
postponed.  The  United  States  would 
welcome  immediate  steps  by  the  Polish 
authorities  to  restore  to  the  Polish  peo- 
ple the  ability  to  participate  directly  in 
decisions  which  affect  their  lives  and 
Poland's  future. 

Jan.  4,  19821 

We  have  noted  recent  assertions  by 
Polish  officials  that  normalization  is  tak- 
ing hold.  While  harsh  military  rule  can 
make  the  streets  quieter  for  a  time  in 
that  unhappy  land,  martial  law  can 
never  lead  to  normalcy. 

Release  of  the  thousands  of  political 
prisoners  together  with  internal  negotia- 
tions and  restoration  of  internationally 
recognized  rights  could  begin  a  process 
leading  to  normalcy,  but  we  have  as  yet 
seen  no  evidence  that  the  Polish 
authorities  are  prepared  to  return  their 
troops  to  barracks  and  take  the  path  of 
political  wisdom. 

Jan.  5,  19821 

We  note  with  concern  the  number  of 
Solidarity  trade  union  leaders  who  have 
been  put  on  trial  by  Poland's  martial  law 
authorities  in  recent  days.  Some  have 
been  given  harsh  sentences  of  up  to  7 
years.  Yesterday  the  first  trials  began  in 
Warsaw,  ironically  in  the  same  court- 


Defense  Minister  Gen.  Wojciech  Jaruzelski 
became  Poland's  Prime  Minister  in 
February  1981  and  the  following  October 
replaced  Stanislaw  Kania  as  the  Com- 
munist Party  leader.  In  mid-December,  he 
declared  martial  law  and  military  rule 
throughout  the  country. 

(UPI  photo) 


house  where  Solidarity  was  officially 
registered  as  a  legal  organization  not  so 
long  ago. 

Even  as  these  trials  take  their 
foreordained  course,  Polish  leaders  are 
stating  publicly  that  they  are  looking 
forward  to  self-governing  and  independ- 
ent trade  unions  in  Poland.  We  cannot 
give  credence  to  these  assertions  when 
courts  throughout  Poland  are  rendering 
stiff  sentences  under  summary  pro- 
cedure for  union  activity. 


Jan.  7,  19821 

The  United  States  has  not  softened  its 
stance  on  the  need  for  a  Western 
response  to  the  Polish  situation.  In  fac 
the  United  States  is  exercising  its 
leadership  through  the  example  of  its 
own  actions  and  in  consultations  with 
allies. 

Progress  is  being  made.  The  Euro 
pean  Communities  foreign  ministers' 
communique  was  the  strongest  state- 
ment yet  out  of  Europe.  There  was  fu 
ther  convergence  as  a  result  of  the 
Schmidt  (Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt 
West  Germany)  visit. 

Our  aim  now  in  the  NATO 
ministerial  is  to  create  a  U.S.-EuropeE 
consensus  and  a  common  strategy.  Th 
will  provide  a  basis  for  coordinated  ac 
tion.  We  have  never  expected  the  allie 
to  take  the  same  steps  as  we,  at  the 
same  time.  We're  moving  in  the  same 
direction.  The  United  States  will  con- 
tinue its  leadership  effort  as  long  as  tl 
situation  in  Poland  requires  it. 

Jan.  8,  19821 

Under  Secretary  [for  Political  Affairs 
Walter  J.]  Stoessel  called  in  Soviet  Ar 
bassador  Dobrynin  yesterday  to  make 
formal  protest  on  the  jamming  of  Voi( 
of  America  (VOA)  Polish-language 
broadcasts  from  facilities  inside  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Under  Secretary  sa 
that  we  consider  this  activity  to  be  tot 
ly  unacceptable  and  demanded  that  it 
cease  immediately. 

Jamming  is  incompatible  with  the 
U.S.S.R.'s  commitments  under  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  and  a  direct  violatii 
of  Article  35  of  the  International 
Telecommunication  Convention  and  A 
cle  19  of  the  U.N.  Human  Rights 
Declaration. 

The  Under  Secretary,  in  our  de- 
marche, categorically  rejected  charges 
made  by  the  Soviet  official  media  that 
VOA  broadcasts  constitute  subversive 
activity  directed  at  Poland  and  other 
Soviet-bloc  nations;  VOA  carries  objec 
tive  news  and  information  denied  the 
Polish  and  Soviet  peoples  by  their  owi 
government-controlled  media. 
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pite  some  cosmetic  changes,  most 
ibly  in  the  area  of  transportation  and 
imunication,  the  harsh  and  brutal 
tial  law  restrictions  imposed  by 
sh  authorities  remain  in  force, 
usands  of  Poland's  workers,  farmers, 
intellectuals  have  been  behind  bars 
almost  a  month  as  political  prisoners 
without  having  been  formally  charg- 


ed with  anything.  A  Stalinist-type  proc- 
ess of  verification  is  being  carried  on 
throughout  the  country  in  which  com- 
mon workers  are  being  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  their  jobs  and  access  to  ration 
coupons  should  they  not  renounce 
Solidarity.  As  Archbishop  Glemp 
[Primate  of  Poland]  has  stated,  such  ac- 
tions are  immoral  and  unethical  and 
need  not  bind  the  consciences  of  those 
who  signed  them. 


Long  food  lines  have  been  a  common  sight 
throughout  Poland.  This  one  is  outside  a 
Gdansk  supermarket  in  October  1981. 
(UPI  photo) 
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The  Polish  Government  continues  to 
control  access  to  our  embassy  and  con- 
sulates, and  our  ability  to  travel  around 
the  country  remains  heavily  restricted. 
The  travel  of  average  Poles  is  also 
severely  limited.  The  small  amount  of  in- 
ternal telephone  and  telex  communica- 
tion that  is  just  now  being  permitted  is 
under  heavy  censorship.  Communication 
with  the  outside  world  continues  to  be 
sharply  curtailed. 

Jan.  13,  19822 

A  ranking  Polish  official  told  Western 
reporters  in  Warsaw  yesterday  that  the 
martial  law  authorities  "would  like  to" 
end  martial  law  by  February  1.  He  gave, 
however,  no  indication  of  a  timetable, 
nor  do  we  see  any  signs  that  martial  law 
will  be  ended  soon. 

In  spite  of  recent  marginal  im- 
provements in  the  transportation  and 
communications  areas,  thousands  of 
political  prisoners  are  still  being  held, 
and  there  has  been  no  movement  toward 
negotiations  with  Solidarity. 

Meanwhile  prosecutors  are  busy 
bringing  in  indictments  of  strikers, 
many  of  whom  are  receiving  stiff 
sentences.  Moreover,  the  martial  law 
authorities  have  rolled  back  gains  in 
higher  education  to  the  pre-August  1980 
level. 

Over  the  weekend  the  Polish 
Government  forbade  foreign  citizens  to 
enter  Western  embassies  of  countries 
other  than  their  own.  We  immediately 
protested  in  Warsaw  and  expected  that 
this  new  practice  will  shortly  be  stopped. 

Last  night,  Warsaw  time,  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  vast  majority  of  NATO 
countries  did  not  attend  the  traditional 
New  Year  diplomatic  reception  hosted 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  State. 
Business  as  usual  is  impossible  while 
martial  law  remains  in  effect. 


Visit  of  West  German 
Chancellor  Schmidt 


1  Read  to  news  correspondents  by  Depart- 
ment spokesman  Dean  Fischer. 

2Read  to  news  correspondents  by  acting 
Department  spokesman  Alan  Romberg.  ■ 


Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  visited 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  4.-6,  1982,  to 
meet  with  President  Reagan  and  other 
government  officials. 

Following  is  the  joint  statement 
issued  January  5. 1 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  on  Janu- 
ary 5,  1982  held  extensive  talks  in  which 
Secretary  of  State  Haig  and  Foreign  Minister 
Genscher  participated.  The  Chancellor  also 
met  with  Vice  President  Bush,  Secretary 
Weinberger,  and  senior  Administration 
officials  and  with  leaders  of  Congress. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  had  a 
thorough  exchange  of  views  on  the  situation 
in  Poland.  They  expressed  grave  concern 
about  the  imposition  of  martial  law,  which 
has  resulted  in  the  suppression  of  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  Polish  citizens  in  violation  of 
international  agreements,  including  the  Final 
Act  of  Helsinki,  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  the  Universal  Declaration  on  Human 
Rights. 

The  Chancellor  informed  the  President 
about  the  final  communique  issued  by  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  member  countries  of 
the  European  Communities  on  January  4. 
The  President  welcomed  this  statement. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  agreed 
on  their  analysis  of  the  Polish  situation.  They 
noted  that  contrary  to  the  undertaking  of  the 
Polish  leadership  to  reestablish  liberty  and 
the  process  of  reform,  repression  and  viola- 
tion of  basic  human  rights  in  Poland  con- 
tinues. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  call 
again  on  the  Polish  authorities  to  end  the 
state  of  martial  law,  to  release  those  arrested 
and  to  restore  the  dialogue  with  the  Church 
and  Solidarity. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  agreed 
that  developments  in  Poland  demonstrate 
once  again  the  obvious  inability  of  the  com- 
munist system  to  accept  those  changes 
necessary  to  meet  the  legitimate  aspirations 
of  their  peoples.  This  endangers  public 
confidence  in  cooperation  between  East  and 
West  and  seriously  affects  international  rela- 
tions and  stability. 


They  both  noted  the  responsibility  of  tl 
Soviet  Union  for  developments  in  Poland  a 
expressed  concern  about  the  serious  pressi 
it  is  bringing  to  bear  against  Polish  efforts 
for  renewal.  They  insist  Poland  be  allowed 
resolve  its  problems  without  external  inter 
ference. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  reite 
ated  their  position  that  any  military  inter- 
vention in  Poland  would  have  the  gravest 
consequences  for  international  relations  an 
would  fundamentally  change  the  entire  inti 
national  situation. 

The  President  explained  the  economic 
measures  taken  by  the  United  States  with 
regard  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Chancelloi 
informed  the  President  that  the  Federal 
Republic,  together  with  its  partners  in  the 
European  Community,  will  undertake  close 
and  positive  consultations  in  this  regard  wi 
the  United  States  and  with  other  Western 
states  in  order  to  define  what  decisions  wil 
best  serve  their  common  objectives  and  avi 
any  step  which  could  undermine  their  resp> 
tive  actions.  They  welcomed  the  agreemen 
of  the  NATO  Allies  to  hold  a  special  Foreij 
Ministers'  meeting  in  Brussels  next  week  f 
further  discussion  of  these  matters. 

The  Chancellor  drew  the  President's  at 
tention  to  the  resolution  passed  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  1981,  in  which  the  Bundestag,  in 
agreement  with  the  Federal  Government, 
decided  to  hold  in  abeyance  official  econom 
aid  to  Poland  as  long  as  the  present  regimi 
continues  its  oppression  of  the  Polish  peop! 
The  President  reiterated  his  previous  state 
ment  that  further  assistance  by  the  United 
States  to  the  Government  of  Poland  is  not 
possible  under  present  circumstances.  The 
President  and  the  Chancellor  expressed  thi 
hope  that  the  course  of  developments  in 
Poland  would  permit  their  countries  to 
review  these  decisions. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  ex- 
pressed their  solidarity  with  the  Polish  peo 
and  their  readiness  to  continue  humanitari; 
aid  provided  that  it  directly  benefits  the  pe 
pie.  In  this  context,  the  President  informec 
the  Chancellor  that  American  labor  and  otl 
private  groups  are  working  together  to 
organize  a  day  of  solidarity  with  the  Polish 
people  on  January  30. 
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In  view  of  the  grave  developments  in 
ind,  which  constitute  a  serious  violation  of 
Helsinki  Final  Act,  the  President  and  the 
.ncellor  agreed  that  the  Madrid  Con- 
;nce  on  the  implementation  of  the  Helsinki 
a.1  Act  should  deal  with  the  situation  as 
i  as  possible  at  the  level  of  Foreign 
isters.  They  will  take  action  as  ap- 
Driate  within  the  framework  of  the  United 
ions  with  a  view  to  denouncing  the  viola- 
of  human  rights  as  well  as  acts  of 
snce.  Other  measures  will  be  considered 
he  situation  in  Poland  develops. 
They  welcomed  the  initiatives  by  the 
opean  Parliament  and  the  US  Congress 
stablish  March  21  as  "Afghanistan  Day" 
xpress  common  hope  and  support  for  the 


pie  of  Afghanistan,  agreed  that  the  Soviet 
apation  of  Afghanistan  must  end,  and 
landed  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops 
n  Afghanistan  and  respect  for  the  right  of 
Afghan  people  to  choose  an  independent 
non-aligned  government. 
The  President  and  the  Chancellor 
erlined  the  significance  of  arms  control  as 
ndispensable  element  of  their  common 
irity  policy.  They  reaffirm  their  deter- 
lation  to  continue  their  efforts  for  effective 
is  control.  In  this  context  the  Chancellor 
ressed  his  deep  appreciation  of  the  Presi- 
t's  speech  of  November  18,  1981,  and 
corned  the  initiatives  for  a  comprehensive 
is  control  policy  it  contains. 


The  President  and  the  Chancellor  also 
stressed  the  great  importance  of  current 
economic  issues.  In  this  context,  the 
Chancellor  referred  to  the  danger  of  a 
worldwide  depression  and  ensuing  far- 
reaching  political  hazards  that  may  arise  if 
the  industrial  countries  fail  to  agree  on  a 
common  strategy  to  combat  unemployment. 
The  Chancellor  emphasized  in  particular  the 
strategic  significance  of  social  and  economic 
stability  in  the  industrial  countries  of  the 
West  as  an  important  element  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  stable  East- West  balance. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor  agreed 
that  protectionism  is  to  be  rejected  and 
stated  their  resolve  to  work  for  a  maximum 
degree  of  freedom  in  international  trade. 

They  also  noted  that  their  governments 
were  following  policies  aimed  at  reducing 
significantly  the  level  of  interest  rates 
through  control  of  budget  deficits,  combatting 
inflation  and  overcoming  the  recession. 

The  two  leaders  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  close  bilateral  and  multilateral  con- 


sultations at  all  levels  between  the  members 
of  the  Western  Alliance. 

The  President  and  the  Chancellor 
underlined  the  close  and  trusting  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  They  agreed  on  the 
need  to  maintain  and  deepen  US-German 
friendship  by  furthering  and  broadening 
mutual  contacts  and,  in  particular,  a  better 
understanding  among  the  members  of  the 
younger  generation. 

To  this  effect,  they  noted  with  satis- 
faction that  Secretary  of  State  Haig  and 
Foreign  Minister  Genscher  have  named  coor- 
dinators in  their  respective  departments  for 
American-German  relations.  In  the  State 
Department  the  duties  have  been  assigned  to 
Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  European  Affairs.  In 
the  Foreign  Office  the  duties  will  be  assumed 
by  Minister  of  State,  Dr.  Hildegard  Hamm- 
Bruecher. 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Jan.  11,  1982. 


Secretary's  News  Conference  on 
Chancellor  Schmidt's  Visit 


Secretary  Haig  held  a  news  con- 
ference on  January  6,  1982,  to  brief  news 
correspondents  on  President  Reagan's 
meeting  with  West  German  Chancellor 
Schmidt. 

I  wanted  to  take  this  opportunity  this 
morning  to  provide  an  on-the-record 
overview  of  the  just  completed  visit  of 
[West  German]  Chancellor  Schmidt,  with 
special  focus  on  the  relationship  of  that 
visit  to  ongoing  events  in  Poland,  and  to 
summarize  for  you  in  general  and  to 
answer  your  questions  on  the  Polish 
situation  as  it  now  stands  and  events 
related  to  it. 

First,  I  think  it's  important  that  we 
understand  that  the  visit  of  the 
Chancellor,  which  was  scheduled  before 
the  Polish  crisis  and  which  in  his  own 
terms  was  designed  to  exchange  views 
with  President  Reagan  on  the  interna- 


tional economic  situation,  of  course,  took 
on  a  different  character  in  the  wake  of 
the  crisis  in  Poland.  And,  therefore,  a 
large  portion  of  the  discussions  between 
the  two  leaders  focused  on  the  Polish 
situation  itself. 

At  the  conclusion  of  it,  a  joint  state- 
ment by  President  Reagan  and 
Chancellor  Schmidt  was  released  yester- 
day afternoon,  which  I  think  encom- 
passes in  a  very  detailed  way  the  overall 
character  of  the  discussions  and  the 
close  accord  that  was  arrived  at  between 
the  two  leaders.  Certainly  first  and  fore- 
most within  that  broad  term  "accord" 
was  a  common  assessment  of  what  is 
happening  in  Poland  and  why  it  is  hap- 
pening and  a  common  view  between  the 
two  leaders  that  the  Soviet  Union  bears 
a  heavy  responsibility  for  the  situation  in 
Poland  today. 
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We  were  fortunate  that  the  meeting 
itself  between  the  two  leaders  occurred 
at  a  time  when  there  was  a  meeting  of 
the  Ten  [the  ten  members  of  the  Euro- 
pean Communities— Belgium,  Denmark, 
France,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
Greece,  Ireland,  Italy,  Luxembourg, 
Netherlands,  United  Kingdom]  in 
Europe,  attended  by  Foreign  Minister 
Genscher,  representing  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany.  And  the  Foreign 
Minister  flew  from  that  meeting  here  to 
Washington  and  provided  President 
Reagan  and  the  Chancellor  with  a  de- 
tailed report  of  the  outcome  of  that 
meeting. 

That  meeting  itself  represented  a 
very  positive  outcome  and  reflected  a 
general  consensus  within  the  Ten  on  the 
situation  in  Poland,  the  responsibility  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  I  think  agreed 
with  the  position  taken  by  President 
Reagan  and  Chancellor  Schmidt  both— a 
common  position— on  what  was 
necessary  in  Poland  today  to  remedy  the 
current  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs. 

First,  an  immediate  lifting  of  mar- 
tial law; 

Second,  a  release  of  the  prisoners; 
and 

Third,  national  reconciliation 
through  compromise  and  negotiation 
among  Solidarity,  specifically,  the  church 
and  the  government  and  party. 

The  discussions  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chancellor  Schmidt  also 
touched  upon  the  subject  of  economic 
sanctions,  respective  policies  vis-a-vis 
the  Government  of  Poland  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Soviet  Union  on  the  other, 
and  both  agreed  to  pursue  intensive  con- 
sultations on  a  bilateral  basis  as  well  as 
collectively  within  the  existing  fora  to 
deal  with  this  subject. 

As  you  know,  there  will  be  a  NATO 
Foreign  Ministers  meeting  on  the  11th 
in  Brussels  at  which  I  will  represent  the 
U.S.  Government.  I  had  an  opportunity 
during  Foreign  Minister  Genscher's  for- 
tuitous visit  here  to  discuss  that 
meeting,  which  we  hope  will  further  con- 


solidate and  unify  the  Western  ap- 
proaches to  the  Polish  question. 

I  am  not  going  to  go  through  the 
joint  statement  that  was  published 
yesterday  afternoon,  but  I  would  hope 
that  you  would  focus  your  attention  to 
that  statement.  I  hope  all  here  have  a 
copy  of  it.  I  think  in  general  and  in  sum- 
mary that  I  speak  for  President  Reagan 
in  emphasizing  his  great  sense  of  satis- 
faction with  the  outcome  of  this  visit, 
with  the  rapport  which  has  existed  from 
the  outset  of  this  Administration  that  he 
has  established  with  Chancellor  Schmidt, 
and  with  his  sense  of  confidence  that 
Western  unity,  Western  solidarity,  re- 
mains the  essential  aspect  of  the  out- 
come of  the  Polish  crisis.  And  that  what 
we  are  really  witnessing— and  we  must 
continually  keep  that  fact  in  mind  in  our 
analysis  and  observations— is  a  profound 
failure  in  the  East  and  not  disarray  in 
the  West. 

Q.  The  President  said  after  his 
meeting  with  the  Chancellor  yesterday 
that  if  the  alliance  fails  to  insist  that 
the  Soviet  Union  stop  pressuring 
Poland  directly  and  indirectly,  the 
gravest  consequences  for  international 
relations  could  ensue.  Would  you 
elaborate  on  that? 

A.  I  think  the  words  were  very 
carefully  chosen,  and  they  say  precisely 
what  they  mean  in  the  context  of  the 
obligation  of  the  Soviet  Union  not  to  be 
an  advocate,  as  it  has  been  publicly  and 
officially,  of  repression  in  Poland;  and  a 
joint  assessment  that  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship has  an  obligation  to  abide  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act, 
whether  these  violations  occur  within 
what  is  referred  to  as  the  Western 
world  or  the  Eastern  world. 

Q.  In  his  news  conference  yester- 
day, Chancellor  Schmidt  left  me  with 
the  impression  that  even  if  the  situa- 
tion continues  as  it  is  today  in  Poland, 
that  the  United  States  will  return  to 
the  INF  [intermediate-range  nuclear 
forces]  talks  in  Geneva  a  week  from 
today.  Is  that  a  correct  impression? 


A.  This  was  a  topic  that  was  dis- 
cussed with  considerable  care  between 
President  Reagan  and  Chancellor 
Schmidt.  Both  leaders  believe  that  the 
INF  talks  constitute  a  very  special  cat 
gory  of  East- West  relations,  and,  as 
such,  they  must  be  dealt  with  outside 
the  context  of  what  we  would  refer  to 
more  normal  East- West  relationships 
cause  there  are  fundamental  advantag 
to  the  West  as  well  as  the  East  in  the 
continuation  of  a  dialogue  seeking  con 
trol  of  nuclear  armaments. 

I  would  suggest  that  both  leaders 
concluded  that  there  should  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  dialogue,  except  unde 
the  most  exceptional  of  circumstances 
and  I  don't  include  the  current  situatk 
to  include  that. 

Q.  And  how  about  your  meeting 
with  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko?  Is 
that  also  still  on  schedule? 

A.  That  meeting,  which  is  schedu 
for  the  27th  of  this  month  in  Geneva, 
are  looking  at  very  carefully  in  the  coi 
text  of  the  current  sitation  and  events 
which  will  occur  between  now  and  the 
But  I  would  underline  also  the  positioi 
of  President  Reagan  in  a  recent  inter- 
view in  which  he  was  asked  about  the 
importance  of  summitry.  I  know  that 
the  President  feels  very,  very  stronglj 
that  perhaps  in  time  of  crisis  com- 
munication between  governments  is 
more,  rather  than  less,  important,  anc 
we  intend  to  maintain  communications 

That  does  not  give  you  a  firm  con 
mitment  to  go  ahead  with  the  meeting 
because  there  are  a  number  of  uncer- 
tainties facing  us  in  Poland  which  cou 
have  an  impact  on  the  decision.  But,  i 
of  now,  the  inclination  would  be  to  be 
sure  that  lines  of  communication  are 
maintained. 

Q.  Could  you  explain  the  rations 
behind  setting  up  a  high-level  specu 
coordinator  for  American-German 
relations  as  opposed  to  American- 
French,  American-Italian? 

A.  I  think  both  governments  have 
felt  that  generation  gaps,  if  you  will, 
sometimes  contribute  to  a  lack  of  ap- 
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>priate  communication,  especially 
ong  our  young,  and  we  are  seek- 
; — and  the  President  has  agreed  with 
roposal  made  by  the  Federal  Repub- 
— to  establish  a  special  approach  to  a 
ole  host  of  German-American  ac- 
ities,  both  unofficial  and  government 
msored,  designed  to  be  sure  that  the 
toric  and  traditional  friendship  and 
ierstanding  between  the  German  peo- 
,  and  especially  the  youth,  and  the 
lerican  people,  and  especially  the 
ith,  are  facilitated  and  augmented, 
at's  in  general  the  purpose  of  this.  It 
s  agreed  to  in  general  before  this 
eting  as  a  result  of  a  common  assess- 
nt,  and  it  was  formalized  in  the  joint 
tement. 

Q.  You  were  asked  a  question  a 
ment  ago  about  the  possibility  of 
lr  meeting  Gromyko  at  the  end  of 
s  month,  and  in  your  answer  you 
sed  the  issue  of  summitry  and  then 
Iressed  yourself  to  that  possibility, 
w  is  one  to  understand  that?  Were 
1  talking  about  summitry  between 
irself  and  — 

A.  I  was  talking  about  communica- 
n  in  general  at  high  levels,  whether  it 
at  the  summit  or  at  the  Foreign 
lister  and  Secretary  of  State  level, 
.t  clearly  it  is  the  President's  view 
.t  while  this  is  desirable  at  all  times, 
;imes  of  crises  such  communication 
y  be  even  more  important. 

I  think  that's  why  the  President  said 
answer  to  a  question,  "Will  events  in 
land  affect  whether  or  not  you  have  a 
nmit  with  Chairman  Brezhnev,"  he 
d,  "It  may  and  it  may  not,"  if  you  will 
all,  in  a  recent  interview.  The  point  I 
nt  to  make  is  that  the  President  is 
■y  sensitive  to  the  requirement  to 
intain  rather  than  to  terminate  com- 
nications  in  time  of  crisis. 

Q.  Have  the  two  sides  exchanged 
ssages  on  the  possibility  of  a  sum- 
t  since  the  Polish  crisis  began? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Given  what  we  know  about 
lat  Chancellor  Schmidt  said  before 
ning  to  meet  with  President 


Reagan,  to  what  can  you  point  to  say 
that  there  has  been  any  change  in  the 
West  German  position  on  Poland  and 
on  the  Soviet  Union?  Has  there  been 
any  change  since  the  meeting? 

A.  I  think  I  would  refer  you  first 
and  foremost  to  the  joint  statement.  It 
speaks  for  itself,  and  it  expresses  a  com- 
mon point  of  view  on  a  number  of  very 
specific  issues  which  had  been  the  source 
of  rather  hyperactive  press  speculation 
prior  to  the  visit. 

I  think  as  is  the  case  in  all  visits  of 
this  kind,  and  discussions,  the  views  of 
the  participants  are  shaped  by  the  ex- 
changes that  occur.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  this  instance  it's  also  very  clear  that 
some  of  the  differences  that  were  specu- 
lated about  before  the  visit  did  not  really 
exist  at  all  in  the  first  instance. 

I  think  in  that  regard  it  would  be 
very  well  to  refer  back  to  the  statement 
of  the  Chancellor  to  the  Bundestag  and 
the  resolution  of  the  West  German 
Bundestag.  If  one  will  read  that  very 
carefully,  they  will  see  a  very,  very  close 
alignment  of  the  West  German  view 
with  the  American  view  from  the  outset 
of  this  crisis. 


Q.  Talking  about  communications, 
the  German  Government  tries,  ob- 
viously in  one  way,  to  obtain  the  reali- 
zation of  the  three  principles  men- 
tioned in  the  communique  by  having 
contact  with  the  Polish  leader- 
ship—the visit  of  Mr.  Rakowski 
[Polish  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
Mieczyslaw  F.  Rakowski]  with  Mr. 
Genscher  in  Germany.  I  wonder 
whether  you,  the  American  Govern- 
ment considers  the  possibility  also  to 
use  that  channel  and  having  direct 
high-level  contacts  between  your 
government  and  the  Polish  leadership 
at  the  moment? 

A.  I  don't  know  of  any  bias  against 
such  communications  here,  but  we've 
been  well  served  by  Ambassador 
Meehan's  [U.S.  Ambassador  to  Poland 
Francis  Meehan]  contacts,  both  with  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Foreign  Minister 
in  Warsaw.  He's  had  several  detailed 
meetings.  He  had  a  meeting  following 
the  meeting  of  the  Ten  with  the  Prime 
Minister  in  which  similar  exchanges 
were  provided. 

I  think  the  important  thing  for  us  to 
understand  in  this  respect  is  that  re- 
gardless of  the  view  you  have  of  the  role 
of  the  current  government  or  the  ruling 
junta — which,  as  I  understand,  is  four 
military  men  and  four  civilian  leaders — 
that  the  consequences  of  their  action,  if 
it  were  to  continue,  are  going  to  result 
in  a  worsening  of  their  relationships 
with  the  Western  world  at  large  and 
with  the  United  States  in  particular. 

With  respect  to  Western  policies  on 
Poland  itself,  I  think  there's  a  clear  con- 
vergence of  views  on  actions  to  be  taken 
with  respect  to  Poland — future  credits, 
government-to-government  assistance, 
all  of  which  have  been  placed  in  jeopar- 
dy— and  also  the  concurrent  need  recog- 
nized, I  think,  by  all  Western  leaders 
that  we  have  an  obligation  to  provide  for 
the  humanitarian  aspects  of  this  crisis 
and  to  do  so  in  a  way  that  we  can  be 
assured  that  such  Western  assistance 
will  go  to  the  people  of  Poland  and  not 
to  a  repressive  regime  which  would  be 
reinforced  by  such  assistance. 
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Q.  I  have  a  number  of  specific 
items.  One,  do  you  expect  either  at  the 
NATO  meeting  or  in  that  same  time 
period  any  concerted  action  or  parallel 
actions  by  the  allies  on  sanctions 
against  the  Soviet  Union?  And,  sec- 
ondly, is  it  possible  to  flesh  out  the 
references  in  the  communique  to:  one, 
a  foreign  ministers  level  meeting  of 
the  CSCE  [Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe]  conference; 
and,  secondly,  of  raising  the  Polish 
matter  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations? 

A.  I  think  first  with  respect  to  the 
upcoming  NATO  meeting  at  foreign 
minister  level,  I  would  say  that  what  we 
are  looking  for  is  a  convergence  of  as- 
sessment, much  as  we  did  in  a  bilateral 
sense  with  the  Chancellor's  visit  here 
and  our  earlier  discussion.  I  would  hope 
for  a  vigorous  and  robust  and  realistic 
common  assessment  on  Monday. 

With  respect  to  Poland,  as  I  say, 
and  our  relationships  with  the  Polish 
Government,  I  would  anticipate  some 
substantial  convergence  of  view. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  clearly  each  member  government 
has  an  entirely  different  set  of  problems 
and  a  different  set  of  assets  with  which 
they  can  deal  with  this  subject.  I  would 
not  anticipate  a  uniform  outcome  on 
that  very  difficult  issue.  I  would  antici- 
pate, however,  very  clear  language  with 
respect  to  Soviet  responsibility  for 
events  and  Soviet  obligations  to  deal 
with  those  events  and  clearly  a  reitera- 
tion of  the  consequences  of  Soviet  in- 
volvement in  even  greater  repression  as 
well  as  a  continuing  repression. 

Now,  you  raised  two  other  aspects 
that  I  want  to  answer  because  the  one 
had  to  do  with  the  CSCE  meeting  and 
the  call — an  urgent  call — which  we  sup- 
port, and  which  the  President  and  the 
Chancellor  discussed,  and  which  the 
meeting  of  the  Ten  also  suggested. 
Clearly,  you  know  that  such  meetings  in- 
volve not  just  the  Western  nations — the 
Ten  or  the  NATO  family  of  nations;  they 
involve  the  nonaligned  and  they  involve 
the  Soviet  Union. 


So  there  is  no  way  of  predicting 
whether  or  not  such  a  meeting  will  oc- 
cur. But  I  do  believe  if  the  Soviet  Union 
refused  to  attend  such  a  meeting  that 
this  is  a  clear  signal  for  the  world  to 
assess,  in  the  context  of  their  adherence 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Helsinki  fora  and 
ongoing  discussions  related  to  the  Final 
Act,  as  well  as  their  current  state  of 
mind  with  respect  to  the  crisis  in 
Poland. 

Now,  the  last  one,  the  reference  to 
the  United  Nations  in  the  joint  state- 
ment yesterday,  was  not  designed  to 
outline  a  specific  body  of  the  United  Na- 
tions but  generally  that  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  that  we  would  be 
prepared  to  joint  in  an  effort  to  bring 
the  Polish  crisis  to  the  attention  of  the 
world  body.  And  whether  that  would  be 
in  the  humanitarian  area  and  the  bodies 
associated  with  humanitarian  problems 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  I  would  expect 
that  would  be  the  case. 

Q.  At  this  point  does  the  United 
States  want  West  Germany  to  impose 
economic  sanctions  against  the  Soviet 
Union? 

A.  I  would  say  the  answer  to  that 
question  is  that  we  recognize  that  the 
West  German  Government  is  operating 
from  a  rather  different  base  with  respect 
to  the  economic  impact  of  actions  that 
they  may  or  may  not  take  vis-a-vis  the 
Soviet  Union.  What  we  are  seeking  is  a 
clear  recognition— which  I  think  the 
Chancellor's  visit  confirmed— of  Soviet 
responsibility  and  obligations  associated 
with  events  in  Poland  and  that  the  over- 
all relationship  between  Western 
governments  and  the  Soviet  Union  will, 
in  the  final  analysis,  be  determined  by 
Soviet  conduct  in  this  crisis. 

You  know  there  has  been  a  number 
of  viewpoints  suggesting  that  the 
Soviets  bear  no  responsibility,  that  this 
is  exclusively  an  internal  matter  in 
Poland.  The  facts  and  joint  assessments 
contribute  to  precisely  the  opposite  con- 
clusion. And  that  was  arrived  at  bilater- 
ally here,  although  I  don't  think  it  re- 
quired particular  education  on  the  part 


of  either  of  the  leaders.  I  think  they 
came  into  the  meeting  with  that  assur 
tion. 

Q.  If  I  understand  you  correctly 
you  are  saying  that  we  do  not  want 
pursue  business  as  usual  with  the 
Russians  and  that  it's  OK  with  us  if 
the  Germans  do.     , 

A.  That's  not  at  all  what  I  said. 
What  I  said  was  we  are  not  asking  foi 
lock-step  treatment  of  this  problem 
given  our  differing  bases.  Business  as 
usual,  we  would  hope,  would  not  be  a 
ried  out  in  this  current  climate  under 
any  set  of  circumstances;  and  I  think 
yesterday's  statement  is  anything  but 
affirmation  of  business  as  usual. 

Q.  Can  you  explain— when  we  h 
a  briefing  in  this  very  room  about  th 
differences  between  the  way  the 
Soviets  were  communicating  with  u 
and  with  the  Germans  and  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  gap  in  the  way  the 
German  Government  looked  at  this 
event,  while  we  wanted  the  same 
three  conclusions— that  their  analys 
was  quite  different  from  ours.  Now, 
what  happened?  Did  we  learn  some- 
thing from  Schmidt,  or  did  Schmidt 
learn  something  from  us?  What 
brought  about  the  great  accord  be- 
tween leaders? 

A.  I  hope  we  both  learned  from 
each  other.  I  know  we  always  do.  Wei 
first,  let  me  point  out  that  we  definite 
did  get  a  greater  appreciation  for 
Chancellor  Schmidt's  attitude  on  this 
Polish  crisis;  and  I  think  we  all  learne 
as  a  result  of  his  expositions  here  and 
his  reference  to  his  Bundestag  speech, 
which  he  complained  bitterly— and  I 
think  with  justification— seemed  to  ha 
dropped  on  a  disappearing  cloud  in  th 
Western  press  and  in  the  American 
press,  and  he  expressed  disappointme 
that  no  one  in  the  American  press 
looked  very  carefully  at  that  statemer 

I  think  in  that  sense  we  could  tak 
justified  criticism  not  only  in  the 
Western  press  and  American  press  bi 
here  in  the  Department  as  well.  Then 
are  always  some  differences  in  nuan« 
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ween  different  levels  of  contact,  and 
it's  the  great  value  of  having  two 
ders  sit  down.  And  in  that  context  I 
nk  both  the  President  and  Chancellor 
imidt  had  their  own  views  modified 

I  shaped  by  the  exchanges. 

In  the  case  of  Chancellor  Schmidt,  I 
uld  not  want  to  attribute  it  to  the 
cussions  here  or  to  a  clarification  of 
ws  that  he  has  had  prior  to  coming 
■e.  I  think  his  Bundestag  speech  eer- 
ily would  justify  the  latter  theory— 
,t  he  already  had  those  views. 

Q.  He  seemed  to  imply  yesterday 
tt  one  of  the  things  he  had  learned 
m  President  Reagan  is  that  he  does 
/e  a  tremendously  deep  reservation 
mt  imposing  a  grain  embargo.  Did 
!  President  tell  him  that  basically 
're  not  going  to  impose  a  grain  em- 
■go?  And,  if  not,  what  specific  ac- 
ns  can  we  expect  at  Brussels  next 
ek? 

A.  No.  I  don't  think  the  President 
[gested  for  a  moment  that  it  might 

be  necessary  in  the  period  ahead  to 
w  the  full  range  of  American-Soviet 
itionships  beyond  those  which  have 
jady  been  affected  as  being  matters 
t  would  have  to  be  considered.  But  I 
lk  both  leaders  expressed  the  view 
t  economic  sanctions  per  se  indeed  in- 
ve  some  liabilities  and  have  limited 
)act  when  political  decisions  are  made 
:apitals.  You  can  only  expect  so  much 
m  them  in  near-term  policy  manage- 
rs. 

You  know  the  President's  longstand- 

view  with  respect  to  grain  itself,  and 
t  is  that  he  does  not  feel  that  it's  con- 
ictive  to  isolate  one  segment  of  our 
iness  and  impose  a  burden  on  one 
ment  of  American  society  in  dealing 
h  the  economic  sanction  question  but 
her  he  would  approach  it  from  a  very 
adly  based  sanction. 

Now,  in  that  context,  the  situation 

yet  to  develop  in  such  a  way  that 
h  a  conclusion  would  be  appropriate 
iither  the  President's  view  or  in  mine; 

I I  think  Chancellor  Schmidt  shares 
t  same  attitude.  But  both  recognize 
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Solidarnosc,  the  Polish  free  trade  union 
Solidarity  Movement,  was  born  not  only  of 
the  failure  of  the  Polish  Government  to  meet 
the  needs  of  its  people  but  also  from  a  tradi- 
tion of  freedom  preserved  and  nourished  by 
the  proud  Polish  people  through  two  cen- 
turies of  foreign  and  domestic  tyranny. 

Solidarity  symbolizes  the  battle  of  real 
workers  in  a  so-called  workers'  state  to  sus- 
tain the  fundamental  human  and  economic 
rights  they  began  to  win  in  Gdansk  in 
1980— the  right  to  work  and  reap  the  fruits 
of  one's  labor,  the  right  to  assemble,  the  right 
to  strike,  and  the  right  to  freedom  of  expres- 
sion. Solidarity  sought  to  address  and  to 
resolve  Poland's  deep-rooted  economic  ills;  it 
acted  in  good  faith  and  pursued  a  path  of 
constructive  dialogue  with  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment. 

Despite  these  peaceful  efforts  on  the  part 
of  Solidarity,  a  brutal  wave  of  repression  has 
descended  on  Poland.  The  imposition  of  mar- 
tial law  has  stripped  away  all  vestiges  of 
newborn  freedom.  Authorities  have  resorted 
to  arbitrary  detentions,  and  the  use  of  force, 
resulting  in  violence  and  loss  of  live;  the  free 
flow  of  people,  ideas  and  information  has 
been  suppressed;  the  human  rights  clock  in 
Poland  has  been  turned  back  more  than  30 
years.  The  target  of  this  repression  is  the 
Solidarity  Movement  but  in  attacking  Solidar- 
ity its  enemies  attack  an  entire  people.  Ten 
million  of  Poland's  thirty-six  million  citizens 
are  members  of  Solidarity.  Taken  together 
with  their  families,  they  account  for  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Polish  nation.  By 
persecuting  Solidarity,  the  Polish  military 
government  wages  war  against  its  own  peo- 
ple. 

History  shows  us  that  stability  in  Europe 
is  threatened  when  Poland  is  suppressed.  The 
hearts  and  minds  of  free  people  everywhere 
stand  in  Solidarity  with  the  people  of  Poland 
in  the  hour  of  their  suffering. 

We  hold  in  high  esteem  the  leadership 
and  objectives  of  Lech  Walesa,  the  head  of 
Solidarity,  and  we  express  our  grave  concern 


for  his  present  well-being.  As  Americans  we 
feel  a  special  affinity  with  Solidarity  and  the 
basic  human  values  it  seeks  to  uphold,  in 
keeping  with  the  long  tradition  of  Polish- 
American  friendship  and  freedom.  President 
Wilson's  advocacy  of  self-determination  for 
the  Polish  people  helped  to  bring  about  a 
rebirth  of  the  Polish  nation  earlier  in  this 
century.  America  stands  ready  today  to  pro- 
vide generous  support  and  assistance  to  a 
Poland  which  has  returned  to  a  path  of  genu- 
ine internal  reconciliation. 

There  is  a  spirit  of  Solidarity  abroad  in 
the  world  today  that  no  physical  force  can 
crush.  It  crosses  national  boundaries  and 
enters  into  the  hearts  of  men  and  women 
everywhere.  In  factories,  farms,  and  schools, 
in  cities  and  towns  around  the  globe,  we  the 
people  of  the  Free  World  stand  as  one  with 
our  Polish  brothers  and  sisters.  Their  cause  is 
ours. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  designate  January  30,  1982,  as 
Solidarity  Day.  I  urge  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  free  peoples  everywhere, 
to  observe  this  day  in  meetings,  demonstra- 
tions, rallies,  worship  services  and  all  other 
appropriate  expressions  of  support.  We  will 
show  our  Solidarity  with  the  courageous  peo- 
ple of  Poland  and  call  for  an  end  to  their 
repression,  the  release  of  all  those  arbitrarily 
detained,  the  restoration  of  the  international- 
ly recognized  rights  of  the  Polish  people,  and 
the  resumption  of  internal  dialogue  and  rec- 
onciliation in  keeping  with  fundamental 
human  rights. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  this  twentieth  day  of  January,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-two,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  sixth. 

Ronald  Reagan 


1  Text  from  White  House  press  release.l 
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the  extreme  importance  of  grain  as  an 
economic  sanction  in  American-Soviet 
relationships. 

Q.  But  it  sounds  like  both  are  do- 
ing what  Russell  Long  used  to  say 
about  taxes:  "Don't  tax  you,  don't  tax 
me;  tax  that  fellow  behind  the  tree." 
And  that  in  each  instance  everybody  is 
saying:  "I  don't  want  to  give  up  my 
meetings;  I  don't  want  to  give  up  my 
economic  leverage.  You  do  it,  or  we'll 
just  talk  about  it." 

A.  No.  I  don't  think  that's  the  case 
at  all.  I  think  the  case  is  to  recognize  the 
limitations  of  the  act— to  recognize  there 
are  two  sides  to  it— to  recognize  that 
one  nation  cannot  apply,  as  we  learned 
in  the  post- Afghan  grain  embargo,  as 
limited  as  it  was— and  it  was  limited— 
that  unless  you  approach  it  either  on  a 
broad  front  nationally— and  pehaps  even 
more  importantly  in  the  case  of  grain, 
internationally— that  other  grain  pro- 
ducers do  not  support  the  action,  that  in 
the  long  run  it  will  fall  of  its  own  weight 
because  of  the  contradictions  and  incon- 
sistencies that  it  poses. 

Q.  The  Chancellor  several  times 
and  now  you  have  raised  this  issue  of 
the  American  press  not  reporting  his 
Bundestag  speech  and  his  resolution. 

A.  I  think  I  quoted  it.  That  was  in 
that  regard. 

Q.  Yes.  You  added  some  thoughts 
of  your  own.  I  would  like  to  ask 
whether  anybody  has  researched  this. 
Both  the  Bundestag  speech  and  the 
resolution  were  the  main  topics,  the 
lead  topics,  of  the  lengthy  article  in 
The  Washington  Post  the  following 
day  and  The  New  York  Times  —  two 
newspapers  which  I  assume  the  Em- 
bassy here  reads  — and  while  this  is 
not  the  American  press  per  se,  cer- 
tainly they're  major  newspapers.  Why 
is  this  being  done?  Why  is  this  being 
said? 

A.  Simply  because  it  was  so  said, 
and  I  have  so  stated  to  you  it  was  said. 
Now— 


Q.  But  these  events  were  reported 
in  the  Post. 

A.  I  think  the  main  point  the 
Chancellor  was  trying  to  make— and 
with  some  justification— is  that  there's  a 
certain  tendency— and  I  don't  attribute 
this  to  the  press  per  se;  I  attribute  it  to 
those  who  talk  to  the  press,  those  who 
are  very  much  engaged  and  concerned 
about  the  situation  in  Poland— that 
there's  a  tendency  for  us  to  sometimes 
even  masochistically  attribute  events  in 
Poland  to  failures  in  the  West.  The 
fundamental  reality  of  Poland  is  a 
failure  of  the  Marxist/Leninist  system. 
And  if  we  turn  it  into  a  failure  of  the 
Western  system,  I  think  it  would  be  an 
abuse  of  our  own  common  interests— 
but,  also,  somewhat  of  an  abuse  of 
reality— and  I  don't  mean  to  suggest  by 
that  that  there  haven't  been  differences. 
There  have  always  been  on  unpro- 
grammed  or  on  unanticipated  interna- 
tional events.  And  I  don't  even  put  that 
in  this  category  because  we  have  long 
been  involved  in  mutual  consultations  on 
the  likelihood  of  a  crisis  in  Poland,  cer- 
tainly over  the  last  year. 

Now,  don't  misread  what  I  said  or 
what  I  said  the  Chancellor  said  subjec- 
tively. The  point  is  that  he  felt— and  I 
think  with  justification— that  he  had 
taken  a  rather  robust  early  position  on 
the  crisis  in  Poland  6  days  after  the 
crisis  happened,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
first  Western  leaders  to  be  out  on 
record.  And  he  was  probably  sensitive, 
as  I  would  be  were  I  he,  of  a  lot  of 
criticism  to  suggest  that  he  was  less 
than  robust. 

Now,  be  that  as  it  may,  that's  not 
the  issue.  The  issue  today  is:  "Where  are 
we  today?"  And  we  are  today  as  cited  in 
the  joint  statement  that  was  released 
yesterday,  and  I  would  suggest  that  that 
reflects  a  high  degree  of  unanimity  be- 
twen  the  United  States  and  West  Ger- 
many on  the  Polish  question. 

Q.  If  the  Marxist/Leninist 
system  — as  you  describe  it  now— is 
such  a  failure,  why  is  the  United 
States  holding  out  the  prospect  of  aid 
if  things  ease? 


A.  I  think  it's  awfully  important  t 
recognize  that  there  are  values  in 
Western  societies  that  cannot  be  cast 
aside,  even  in  the  context  of  fundamei 
tal  interests;  and  one  of  those  values  i 
to  assist  people  who  are  facing  starva 
tion  and  deprivation,  and  in  this  conte 
what  we  are  talking  about  is  making 
such  assistance  conditional  in  several 
respects— one,  in  the  context  of  being 
sure  that  it  gets  to  the  people  and  dot 
not  become  an  asset  for  further  repre 
sion  by  government;  and,  secondly,  to 
sure  that  it  is  a  contributor  to  the  pro 
ess  or  the  outcome  that  we  are  seekin 
to  achieve  in  terms  of  the  maintenanc 
of  the  freedom  of  Solidarity,  the 
influence  and  autonomy  of  the  church 
and  a  reconciliation  which  we  hope 
would  continue  the  process  of  rejuven 
tion  internally  in  Poland. 

Q.  Does  the  second  paragraph  ii 
page  3  of  the  joint  statement  mean 
that  West  Germany  will  participate 
the  pipeline  project  with  Russia  ove 
the  U.S.  objection? 

A.  Thus  far,  as  you  know,  the 
governments  involved  in  this  essential 
private-sector  endeavor  have  not  pose 
any  objections  to  a  continuation  of  th< 
project.  I  make  no  secret  of  the  fact  t 
the  U.S.  Government  views  this  proje 
with  great  skepticism  and  concern.  W 
have  expressed  that  concern  repeated 
We  have  suggested  other  alternatives 
which  thus  far  have  not  been  convinc- 
ing—and we  are  continuing  to  consult 
our  concerns  about  this  pipeline. 
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IATO  Council  Meets  on  Poland 


Secretary  Haig  was  in  Brussels 
muary  10-12,  1981,  to  attend  a  special 
inisterial  session  of  the  North  Atlantic 
mncil  concerning  events  in  Poland 
anuary  11). 

Following  are  the  declaration  issued 
the  conclusion  of  this  session  and  the 
'cretary's  remarks  at  the  International 
"ess  Center. 


3CLARATION, 

lN.  11,  1982 

The  Allied  Governments  condemn  the 
position  of  martial  law  in  Poland  and 
lounce  the  massive  violation  of  human 
hts  and  the  suppression  of  fundamental 
il  liberties  in  contravention  of  the  United 
tions  Charter,  the  Universal  Declaration 
Human  Rights  and  the  Final  Act  of 
lsinki. 

2.  The  process  of  renewal  and  reform 
ich  began  in  Poland  in  August  1980  was 
tched  with  sympathy  and  hope  by  all  who 
ieve  in  freedom  and  self-determination;  it 
iulted  from  a  genuine  effort  by  the  over- 
timing majority  of  the  Polish  people  to 
lieve  a  more  open  society  in  accordance 
th  the  principles  of  the  Final  Act  of 
ilsinki. 

3.  The  imposition  of  martial  law,  the  use 
force  against  Polish  workers,  with  the 
)usands  of  internments,  the  harsh  prison 
ltences  and  the  deaths  that  followed,  have 
prived  the  Polish  people  of  their  rights  and 
sedoms,  in  particular  in  the  field  of  trade 
ions.  These  acts  threaten  to  destroy  the 

sis  for  reconciliation  and  compromise  which 
;  necessary  to  progress  and  stability  in 
land.  They  are  in  clear  violation  of  Polish 
mmitments  under  the  Helsinki  Final  Act, 
rticularly  the  principle  relating  to  respect 
*  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms. 


Developments  in  Poland  demonstrate  once 
again  the  rigidity  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
regimes  with  respect  to  those  changes 
necessary  to  meet  the  legitimate  aspirations 
of  their  peoples.1  This  endangers  public  con- 
fidence in  cooperation  between  East  and 
West  and  seriously  affects  international  rela- 
tions. 

4.  The  Allies  deplore  the  sustained  cam- 
paign mounted  by  the  Soviet  Union  against 
efforts  by  the  Polish  people  for  national 
renewal  and  reform,  and  its  active  support 
for  the  subsequent  systematic  suppression  of 
those  efforts  in  Poland.  These  acts  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  Soviet  Union's  inter- 
national undertakings,  and  in  particular  with 
the  principles  of  the  Final  Act  of  Helsinki, 
especially  those  dealing  with  sovereignty, 
non-intervention,  threat  of  force  and  self- 
determination.  The  Soviet  Union  has  no  right 
to  determine  the  political  and  social  develop- 
ment of  Poland. 

5.  The  Allies  call  upon  the  Polish  leader- 
ship to  live  up  to  its  declared  intention  to  re- 
establish civil  liberties  and  the  process  of 
reform.  They  urge  the  Polish  authorities  to 
end  the  state  of  martial  law,  to  release  those 
arrested  and  to  restore  immediately  a  dia- 
logue with  the  church  and  Solidarity.  Only 
with  reconciliation  and  genuine  negotiations 
can  the  basic  rights  of  the  Polish  people  and 
workers  be  protected,  and  the  economic  and 
social  progress  of  the  country  be  secured. 
Poland  could  then  expect  to  enjoy  fully  the 
benefits  of  stability  in  Europe  and  of  con- 
structive political  and  economic  relations  with 
the  West. 

6.  The  Allies  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union 
to  respect  Poland's  fundamental  right  to 
solve  its  own  problems  free  from  foreign  in- 
terference and  to  respect  the  clear  desire  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Polish 
people  for  national  renewal  and  reform. 
Soviet  pressure,  direct  or  indirect,  aimed  at 
frustrating  that  desire,  must  cease.  The 
Allies  also  warn  that  if  an  outside  armed 
intervention  were  to  take  place  it  would  have 
the  most  profound  consequences  for  inter- 
national relations. 

7.  In  their  communique  of  11th 
December,  1981,  NATO  ministers  reaffirmed 
their  commitment  to  work  for  a  climate  of 
confidence  and  mutual  restraint  in  East-West 
relations;  what  has  since  happened  in  Poland 


has  great  significance  for  the  development  of 
security  and  co-operation  in  Europe.  The  per- 
sistence of  repression  in  Poland  is  eroding 
the  political  foundation  for  progress  on  the 
full  agenda  of  issues  which  divide  East  and 
West. 

8.  The  Allies  remain  committed  to  the 
policies  of  effective  deterrence  and  the  pur- 
suit of  arms  control  and  in  particular  have 
welcomed  the  initiatives  contained  in  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  18th  November  speech.  The 
Soviet  Union  will  bear  full  responsibility  if  its 
actions  with  regard  to  Poland  and  failure  to 
live  up  to  existing  international  obligations 
damage  the  arms  control  process.  A  return  to 
the  process  of  real  reforms  and  dialogue  in 
Poland  would  help  create  the  atmosphere  of 
mutual  confidence  and  restraint  required  for 
progress  in  negotiations  in  the  field  of  arms 
control  and  limitations,  including  the  Geneva 
talks  on  intermediate-range  nuclear  forces 
due  to  resume  on  12th  January. 

9.  In  view  of  the  grave  developments  in 
Poland,  which  constitute  a  serious  violation  of 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  the  Allies  agreed  that 
the  Madrid  Conference  should  deal  with  the 
situation  as  soon  as  possible  at  the  level  of 
foreign  ministers. 

10.  The  Allies  will  also  intensify  their 
efforts  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  world 
public  opinion  and  international  organiza- 
tions, including  the  United  Nations  and  its 
specialized  agencies  such  as  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  the  violation  of  human 
rights  and  acts  of  violence  in  Poland. 

11.  Each  Ally  will,  in  accordance  with  its 
own  situation  and  legislation,  identify 
appropriate  national  possibilities  for  action  in 
the  following  fields: 

(a)  Further  restrictions  on  the 
movements  of  Soviet  and  Polish  diplomats, 
and  other  restrictions  on  Soviet  and  Polish 
diplomatic  missions  and  organizations; 

(b)  Reduction  of  scientific  and  technical 
activities  or  non-renewal  of  exchange 
agreements.  Meanwhile  the  Allies  emphasize: 

•  Their  determination  to  do  what  lies  in 
their  power  to  ensure  that  the  truth  about 
events  in  Poland  continues  to  reach  the 
Polish  people  despite  the  obstacles  created  by 
the  authorities  in  Warsaw  and  Moscow  in 
direct  contravention  of  their  obligations 
under  the  Helsinki  Final  Act; 
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•  Their  resolve  that  the  quality  of  their 
relations  with  the  military  regime  in  Poland 
should  reflect  the  abnormal  nature  of  the 
present  situation  and  their  refusal  to  accept 
it  as  permanent; 

•  Their  willingness  to  contribute,  with 
other  Governments,  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  Polish  citizens  now  abroad  and 
unable  or  unwilling  to  return  to  their  own 
country.2 

12.  The  Allies  recognize  the  importance 
of  economic  measures  to  persuade  the  Polish 
authorities  and  the  Soviet  Union  of  the 
seriousness  of  Western  concern  over  develop- 
ments in  Poland,  and  stress  the  significance 
of  the  measures  already  announced  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan.2 

13.  Regarding  economic  relations  with 
Poland,  the  Allies: 

•  Noted  that  future  commercial  credits 
for  goods  other  than  foods  will  be  placed  in 
abeyance; 

•  Noted  that  the  question  of  holding 
negotiations  about  the  payments  due  in  1982 
on  Poland's  official  debts  should,  for  the  time 
being,  be  held  in  suspense; 

•  Affirmed  their  willingness  to  continue 
and  increase  humanitarian  aid  to  the  Polish 
people  for  distribution  and  monitoring  by 
non-governmental  organizations  to  ensure 
that  it  reaches  the  people  for  whom  it  is 
intended; 

•  Noted  that  those  Allies  which  sell  food 
to  Poland  will  seek  the  clearest  possible 
Polish  commitments  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
the  food.2 

14.  In  the  current  situation  in  Poland, 
economic  relations  with  Poland  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  bound  to  be  affected.  Soviet 
actions  towards  Poland  make  it  necessary  for 
the  Allies  to  examine  the  course  of  future 
economic  and  commercial  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Recognizing  that  each  of  the 
Allies  will  act  in  accordance  with  its  own 
situation  and  laws,  they  will  examine 
measures  which  could  involve  arrangements 
regarding  imports  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
maritime  agreements,  air  services  agree- 
ments, the  size  of  Soviet  commercial  repre- 
sentation and  the  conditions  surrounding  ex- 
port credits.2 

15.  The  Allies  will  maintain  close  con- 
sultations on  the  implementation  of  their 
resolve  not  to  undermine  the  effect  of  each 
other's  measures. 


16.  In  addition  to  agreeing  to  consult  on 
steps  to  be  taken  in  the  near  future,  the 
Allies  will  also  reflect  on  longer-term  East- 
West  economic  relations,  particularly  energy, 
agricultural  commodities  and  other  goods  and 
the  export  of  technology,  in  light  of  the 
changed  situation  and  of  the  need  to  protect 
their  competitive  position  in  the  field  of 
military  and  technological  capabilities.2 
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SECRETARY'S  REMARKS, 
JAN.  12,  19823 

The  beginning  of  a  new  year  is  always  a 
moment  for  reflection  and  resolve.  As 
we  in  the  West  reflect  upon  our  societies 
and  resolve  to  improve  them,  we  should 
recall  the  principles  that  sustain  our 
governments,  our  law,  and  our  behavior 
toward  each  other.  Our  idea  of  a  just 
community  is  founded  upon  respect  for 
the  rights  of  the  individual,  including 
freedom  of  expression,  freedom  of 
choice,  and  freedom  of  association. 

We  believe  that  the  rights  of  free 
men  sustain  the  creativity  of  civilization. 
The  arts,  science,  and  technology  of  the 
West  flourish  because  creative  talents 
can  develop  undisturbed.  And  our  enor- 
mous material  abundance  comes  from 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  free  men  and 
women  working  together. 

An  ancient  scholar  once  wrote  that 
"history  is  philosophy  drawn  from 
examples."  The  philosophy  of  freedom 
that  unites  the  Western  community  of 
nations  is  an  enduring  theme  of  Euro- 
pean history.  Already  in  this  decade, 
Poland,  a  nation  steeped  in  1,000  years 
of  European  culture,  has  given  us  an  ex- 
ample of  the  link  between  liberty  and 
creativity.  The  Polish  people  sought  the 
dignity  of  the  workplace  through  free 
association  in  their  union  Solidarity  in 


order  to  resolve  their  mounting  eco- 
nomic problems.  Such  dignity  meant, 
above  all,  respect  for  the  individual,  his 
talents,  and  his  right  to  a  just  reward 
for  his  work. 

The  Polish  search  for  reform  was  a 
peaceful  movement.  Solidarity  respecte 
both  Poland's  geographic  situation  and 
the  imperatives  for  social  progress.  Thi 
example  of  peaceful  change  in  the 
world's  most  heavily  armed  continent 
would  surely  have  contributed  to  a  mor 
legitimate  and  secure  international 
order. 

After  18  months  of  achievement, 
Solidarity  is  now  being  violently  sup- 
pressed. In  a  grotesque  parody  of  their 
own  propaganda,  the  Communist  autho 
ities  are  employing  the  police  power  of 
the  state  to  oppress  the  very  workers 
they  are  pledged  to  protect.  Fear  is 
widespread.  Thousands  remain  in  jail. 
Tens  of  thousands  are  being  forced  to 
violate  their  consciences,  a  practice 
described  by  His  Holiness  the  Pope  as 
"the  most  painful  blow  inflicted  on 
human  dignity."  Once  again,  a  knock  at 
the  door  heralds  the  arrival  of  the  secre 
police.  Poland  today  exemplifies  the 
historic  failure  of  Soviet-style  com- 
munism to  produce  either  bread  or 
freedom. 

Myths  and  Realities 

Poland's  future  now  hangs  in  the 
balance.  Will  there  be  reform  or  reac- 
tion, a  renewal  of  hope,  or  a  deepening 
of  despair?  This  is  not  a  question  for 
Poland  alone.  The  poet  Schiller  wrote 
that  "world  history  is  the  world's  court 
of  judgment."  The  historic  events  in 
Poland  with  their  far-reaching  implica- 
tions demand  a  judgment  by  the  West. 
We  must  not  let  our  judgment  be 
confused  by  four  myths  about  Poland: 

•  First,  that  Solidarity  brought 
about  its  own  suppression  through  ex- 
cessive ambition; 

•  Second,  that  the  Soviet  Union  did 
not  intervene  in  Poland  and  is,  there- 
fore, not  accountable; 
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•  Third,  that  Poland's  rulers  are 
ting  out  of  laudable  national  consider- 
ons;  and 

•  Fourth,  that  the  West  can  and 
Duld  do  nothing  because  what  hap- 
ned  in  Poland  is  strictly  an  internal 
'air. 

Each  of  these  myths  is  belied  by 
ility. 

First.  The  first  myth  is  that  the 
utality  which  began  on  December  13 
is  provoked  by  the  excesses  of  Soli- 
rity  itself.  The  reality  was  different. 
>r  months  prior  to  the  sudden  imposi- 
<n  of  martial  law,  Solidarity  worked 
•enuously  to  halt  strikes  and  prevent 
aos.  Lech  Walesa  traveled  from  city 
city,  from  factory  to  factory,  calling 
r  people  to  return  to  work.  His  call 
is  heard.  After  March  1981,  strikes  in 
iland  never  exceeded  a  small  fraction 
the  work  force.  After  August  1981, 
e  Polish  Government's  own  statistics 
corded  increasing  production. 

Solidarity's  search  for  stability  was 
t  reciprocated.  The  Jaruzelski  govern- 
mt  had  planned  a  different  course.  Its 
ly  contribution  to  the  call  for  national 
ilogue  was  the  introduction  of  a  law  to 
rbid  strikes,  making  confrontation  in- 
itable. 

The  contrast  could  not  be  greater 
tween  the  victims  and  the  conspi- 
tors.  On  the  one  side,  the  Solidarity 
iders,  representing  a  free  association 
workers,  were  caught  virtually  intact 
a  single  building.  On  the  other  side,  a 
ivernment  claiming  to  protect  the 
)rkers  prepared  so  well  to  impose  mar- 
il  law  that  its  plans  have  been  accu- 
tely  described  in  the  Soviet  Union  as 
rilliantly  conspired." 

Second.  The  second  myth  is  that  the 
>viet  Union  did  not  intervene  in  Poland 
id,  therefore,  should  not  be  held 
countable.  The  reality  was  different, 
fter  August  1980,  Poland  was  sub- 
cted  to  a  continuous  campaign  of 
oscow's  pressures,  threats,  and  in- 
nidation— including  military  maneu- 
ts.  All  of  these  actions  were  intended 
:plicitly  to  halt  the  process  of  reform. 


The  secret  preparations  were  even 
more  ominous.  It  is  known  that  as  early 
as  last  March  the  Soviets  were  arguing 
for  the  imposition  of  martial  law.  In 
September  the  martial  law  decree  itself 
was  printed  in  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
the  commander  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
forces,  a  Soviet  marshal,  was  positioned 
in  Poland  both  prior  to  martial  law  and 
during  its  execution. 

Can  anyone  seriously  be  surprised 
by  the  Soviet  role?  Have  we  forgotten 
earlier  episodes  in  Poland,  East  Ger- 
many, Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia? 
The  use  of  force  on  a  nationwide  scale 
against  the  Polish  people  today  takes 
place  only  because  the  Soviet  Union 
instigated  it,  supports  it,  and  encourages 
it. 

Third.  The  third  myth  is  that  we 
are  witnessing  a  Polish  attempt  to 
establish  law  and  order  in  the  hope  of 
forestalling  an  otherwise  inevitable 
Soviet  military  intervention.  In  a  cruel 
paradox,  we  are  asked  to  believe  that 
martial  law,  like  Solidarity  itself,  is  a 
purely  national  phenomenon,  inspired  by 
a  high  national  purpose.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  we  must  somehow  be 
prepared  to  accept  what  is  happening  in 
Poland  today  because  it  is  a  lesser  evil. 

The  reality  is  different.  Regardless 
of  motivation,  a  Soviet-trained  military 
man  is  suppressing  his  own  people  under 
the  pressure  of  the  Soviet  Union.  As  the 
Polish  bishops  put  it:  "Our  suffering  is 
that  of  the  entire  nation,  terrorized  by 
military  force."  The  loss  of  liberty  in 
Poland  is  no  less  keenly  felt  because  a 
Polish  general,  rather  than  a  Soviet 
general,  is  in  charge. 

Fourth.  The  fourth  myth  is  that 
Poland's  misfortunes  are  strictly  an  in- 
ternal affair,  that  the  West  has  no  right 
to  judge  the  situation  nor  to  take  any 
action  that  might  affect  it.  The  reality  is 
different.  The  Soviet  Union  and  Poland 
both  signed  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  of 
1975.  All  the  signatories  were  obligated 
to  nurture  conditions  of  freedom  and 
diversity,  thereby  encouraging  our 


peoples  to  resolve  the  problems  dividing 
Europe.  The  standards  of  freedom  and 
diversity  established  at  Helsinki  have 
been  violated.  The  process  begun  at 
Helsinki  has  been  put  in  jeopardy.  We 
have  both  a  right  and  an  obligation  to 
point  out  this  danger. 

For  centuries  the  Poles  have  known 
the  bitterness  of  aggression.  Instigated, 
aided,  and  abetted  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  suppression  of  Poland's  search  for 
social  justice  is  taking  place  today.  Once 
again  the  dictates  of  a  foreign  power  are 
determining  the  shape  of  Polish  society. 

Strategy  for  the  West 

The  people  of  Poland  are  now  looking  to 
the  West.  We  must  give  them  clear  and 
unequivocal  evidence  of  our  support.  But 
our  policies  must  be  practical  as  well, 
taking  into  account  Polish  and  Soviet 
realities.  We  want  real  progress,  not 
just  empty  posturing. 

My  President  and  other  Western 
leaders  have,  therefore,  stated  that  we 
seek  an  end  to  martial  law  and  repres- 
sion, release  of  political  prisoners,  and 
the  restoration  of  those  rights— as  prom- 
ised in  the  Helsinki  Final  Act— that  pro- 
tect the  independence  of  a  trade  union 
movement  and  the  church.  Only  in  this 
way  can  the  basis  be  established  for 
reconciliation  through  negotiation  within 
Polish  society. 

The  outcome  of  such  a  negotiation  is 
entirely  a  matter  for  the  Polish  people. 
Nonetheless,  under  the  Helsinki  accord, 
we  must  counter  the  external  and  inter- 
nal pressures  which  impede  the  recon- 
ciliation and  reform  so  clearly  desired  by 
the  citizens  of  Poland. 

These  are  realistic  objectives  based 
on  both  the  situation  in  Poland  and 
East- West  relationships.  The  desire  for 
dignity  in  the  workplace,  embodied  by 
Solidarity,  cannot  be  eradicated.  The 
brutal  suppression  of  Poland's  first  free 
union  has  provoked  profound  outrage 
throughout  Polish  society.  Resistance 
exists. 
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The  Polish  economy  will  not  revive 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  Polish 
worker,  upon  whom  the  brunt  of  the 
repression  has  fallen.  And  the  growing 
problems  of  Poland  cannot  be  resolved 
alone.  The  Polish  Government  should 
not  expect  our  assistance  while  repres- 
sion continues.  Moscow  can  also  be 
made  aware  of  the  benefits  of  restraint. 
Neither  assumption  of  Poland's  economic 
burdens  nor  military  intervention  are 
easy  decisions  for  a  Soviet  Union  with 
such  problems  as  a  weakening  economy 
and  war  in  Afghanistan.  Clearly, 
Moscow  wants  to  sustain  economic  and 
other  elements  of  cooperation  with  the 
West. 

Prudent  Western  leadership  can  help 
to  achieve  a  greater  degree  of  modera- 
tion in  Poland  so  that  the  necessary 
process  of  reform  may  continue.  With 
this  in  mind,  President  Reagan  has 
taken  serious  steps  to  signal  both  the 
Polish  and  Soviet  Governments  of  our 
concern.  He  has  also  reserved  additional 
action  in  the  hope  of  deterring  both  fur- 
ther repression  and  Soviet  intervention. 

•  All  future  credits  and  govern- 
ment-to-government assistance  will  be 
denied  the  Polish  regime  until  progress 
resumes.  At  the  same  time  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  provide  food, 
medicine,  and  other  humanitarian 
assistance  through  private  institutions 
or  other  arrangements  that  guarantee 
delivery  to  the  Polish  people  and  not  the 
regime.  The  President  has  also  stated 
that  we  are  prepared  to  offer  significant 
help  if  the  path  of  reconciliation  and 
reform  is  chosen  and  pursued,  of  course, 
with  meaningful  acts  and  not  just  ges- 
tures to  delude  the  West. 

•  President  Reagan  brought  to 
President  Brezhnev's  attention  our 
fundamental  concerns;  the  response  was 
negative.  The  United  States  has,  there- 
fore, initiated  a  number  of  actions, 
primarily  in  the  economic  field,  which 
will  penalize  the  Soviet  Union.  The 


President  is  prepared  to  go  further,  if 
necessary.  At  the  same  time,  Moscow 
has  been  informed  of  our  desire  to  pur- 
sue a  more  constructive  path,  if  the 
Soviet  Union  will  reciprocate. 

The  United  States  is  not  alone. 
Yesterday,  the  North  Atlantic  Council 
condemned  developments  in  Poland.  In  a 
special  ministerial  declaration,  they 
made  clear  that  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Polish  Government  have  vio- 
lated the  Final  Act  of  Helsinki  and  other 
international  standards.  The  allies  left 
no  doubt  that  repression  in  Poland  is 
eroding  the  foundation  for  East-West 
progress. 

The  United  States  and  its  partners 
stated  that  the  current  situation  in 
Poland  is  bound  to  affect  their  economic 
relations  with  both  Poland  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  They  stressed  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  measures  already 
announced  by  President  Reagan.  In  this 
spirit,  the  members  of  the  council  re- 
solved not  to  undermine  the  effect  of 
each  other's  measures.  And  they  agreed 
to  identify  appropriate  national  possi- 
bilities for  action  across  a  broad  front, 
including  an  examination  of  the  course 
of  future  economic  and  commercial  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Far-Reaching  Implications 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  events  in  Poland 
have  a  significance  beyond  the  tragic 
fate  of  that  country.  A  repressed  Poland 
is  not  a  factor  for  stability  in  Europe. 
Only  respect  for  internationally  recog- 
nized rights  can  form  the  basis  for  na- 
tional reconciliation  and  reform  to 
rescue  Poland  from  the  abyss  of  despair. 

Once  again,  the  Polish  events  have 
revealed  a  faultline  in  the  political 
geography  of  the  East.  Once  again,  an 
ideology  has  been  discredited.  Funda- 
mental disregard  for  individual  rights 
has  brought  about  a  basic  failure  in 
social  creativity.  The  attempt  to  ignore 
this  prevailing  weakness  in  Soviet-style 


communism  by  resort  to  force  is  a 
source  of  great  danger  in  the  nuclear 
era.  Far  from  being  inconsistent  with 
constructive  East-West  relations,  refor: 
in  the  East  is  the  basis  for  greater 
legitimacy,  stability,  and  security 
throughout  Europe. 

The  Polish  situation  also  challenges 
the  credibility  of  the  West.  We  also 
stand  at  a  crossroads.  Do  we  want  a 
world  characterized  by  growing  free- 
dom, cooperation,  and  security  or  in- 
creasing repression,  confrontation,  and 
fear?  Are  we  going  to  see  free  nations 
acting  to  help  expand  liberty  and  peace 
or  will  international  change  be  dom- 
inated by  totalitarian  forces? 

For  well  over  a  year,  the  alliance 
has  stated  that  there  would  be  serious 
consequences  if  the  Soviet  Union  inter- 
vened to  reverse  an  entirely  peaceful 
dialogue  in  Poland.  Soviet  responsibilit, 
for  present  events  is  clear.  A  Western 
failure  to  act  would  not  only  assist  the 
repression  of  the  Polish  people  but  alsc 
diminish  confidence  about  our  reaction; 
to  future  events  in  Poland  and  else- 
where. Stable  relations  between  East 
and  West  depend  upon  what  Chancello 
Schmidt  has  called  "calculability."  The 
Soviets  must  know  that  there  can  be 
negative  or  positive  consequences, 
depending  on  their  conduct.  Poland  is  ; 
test  case,  and  European  history  teache 
that  the  greatest  mistake  in  dealing  wi 
heavily  armed  aggressors  is  to  ignore 
their  violations  of  international  agree- 
ments and  to  act  as  though  nothing  ha 
happened. 

Beyond  the  fate  of  Poland,  beyond 
East-West  relations,  we  must  ultimate' 
ask  ourselves  what  these  developments 
mean  for  our  self-respect  if  we  do  not 
respond  together.  The  West  is  often 
accused  of  being  merely  a  collection  of 
consumer  societies.  Are  we  so  sated  or 
intimidated  that  we  fear  to  defend  the 
values  that  make  life  worth  living? 
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The  Soviet  Union  has  proclaimed  for 
,ny  years  that  there  is  no  contradic- 
n  between  the  pursuit  of  detente  and 
ological  competition.  And  Moscow  has 
rays  supported  the  spread  of 
.rxism-Leninism.  Are  freedom  and 
nocracy  less  a  part  of  our  policy?  Do 

imagine  that  we  can  purchase  peace 
silence  and  inaction?  Poland  should 
nind  us  that  in  the  battle  for  the 
ids  of  men,  the  best  arguments  are  to 
found  on  our  side.  The  existence  of 
icessful  industrial  democracies  in  the 
;st  is  a  striking  rebuke  to  Soviet-style 
nmunism.  Our  persistent  progress, 
;n  with  all  of  our  faults,  means  that 
I  Soviet  system  is  neither  necessary 
|  inevitable.  After  all,  the  Polish 
)ple  sought  nothing  more  than  free 
;ociation,  the  dignity  of  labor,  and 
pect  for  the  individual— rights  that 

in  the  West  sometimes  take  for 
mted. 

Poland  should  also  change  our  think- 
'  about  world  affairs.  For  over  60 
irs,  each  new  Marxist-Leninist  regime 
l  been  greeted  by  some  in  the  West 
;h  fresh  hopes  and  expectations, 
en,  as  the  urge  for  social  justice  and 
edom  which  helped  bring  them  to 
ver  in  the  first  place  was  suppressed, 
illusionment  set  in.  It  took  20  years 
more  of  Stalinism  before  many 
:stern  observers  saw  the  reality  of  the 
viet  Union.  It  took  just  a  year  after 
!  North  Vietnamese  takeover  of  South 
itnam  and  Kampuchea  for  under- 
nding  of  that  supposedly  progressive 
fime.  We  are  still  learning  about  this 
ind  of  totalitarianism  as  the  evidence 
oints  of  the  yellow  rain  of  terror  in 
utheast  Asia  and  Soviet  complicity, 
me  still  do  not  understand  what  is 
apening  in  Nicaragua  or  what  is  at 
ke  in  El  Salvador. 


The  greatest  danger  to  the  West  to- 
day may  be  the  tendency  to  apply  dif- 
ferent standards  to  the  behavior  of  the 
East  and  the  West.  No  matter  how 
much  Communist  repression,  no  matter 
how  many  Soviet  nuclear  missiles,  no 
matter  how  many  Afghanistans  and 
Polands,  some  would  still  put  pressure 
on  the  West  to  improve  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union— rather  than  to  de- 
mand from  Moscow  the  moderation  of 
its  behavior. 

The  common  sense  of  our  citizens 
rejects  this  double  standard.  Above  all, 
the  crime  against  the  Polish  people  has 
outraged  the  workers  of  the  world.  A 
state  supposedly  founded  on  the 
workers'  movement  is  actively  suppress- 
ing a  workers'  movement  10  million 
strong.  The  Polish  workingman  is  the 
target— and  the  victim.  His  voice  has 
been  silenced.  His  productive  energies 
have  been  sapped.  His  labor  is  being 
forced.  His  chosen  leaders  have  been  im- 
prisoned. His  hopes  are  being  sacrificed 
because  they  do  not  fit  with  Soviet  plans 
for  maintaining  absolute  control  over  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 

It  is,  therefore,  appropriate  that  our 
unions  are  taking  the  lead— with 
churches  and  other  private  groups— to 
honor  the  Polish  people  on  January  30. 
This  gesture  of  mass  solidarity  will 
represent  a  major  expression  of  moral 
support.  It  will  also  demonstrate  to  the 
Soviets  and  their  friends  that  the 
crushing  of  human  rights  will  not  be 
ignored.  Such  an  expression  of  moral 
support  will  be  equally  important  as  a 
celebration  of  freedom. 

My  country  is  a  child  of  European 
civilization.  The  American  people  share 
your  outrage  about  the  trampling  of  a 
nation  in  the  center  of  Europe,  because 
it  has  dared  to  assert  its  Europeanness. 
We  can  disagree  about  which  events  in 
the  world  are  central  to  the  security  of 
the  alliance  and  which  are  peripheral  to 


its  purposes;  but  surely  there  can  be  no 
disagreement  that  events  in  Poland 
touch  the  core  of  the  conscience  of  the 
alliance. 

We  have  spoken  with  one  voice 
about  these  events.  Yesterday,  we 
created  a  clear  and  united  framework 
for  action.  Now  we  must  act.  Winston 
Churchill  once  observed  that  "the  world 
is  divided  into  peoples  that  own  the 
governments  and  governments  that  own 
the  peoples."  Poland  challenges  us  to 
remember  our  values  and  to  advocate 
them.  In  the  final  analysis,  only  we,  the 
people  of  the  world  that  own  the  govern- 
ments, are  the  guarantors  of  both  peace 
and  freedom. 


'The  Greek  delegation  reserved  its  posi- 
tion on  this  sentence. 

2The  Greek  delegation  reserved  its  posi- 
tion on  this  paragraph. 

3Press  release  15.  ■ 
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Secretary  Interviewed  on 
"Face  the  Nation" 


Secretary  Haig  was  interviewed  on 
CBS's  "Face  the  Nation"  by  George  Her- 
man, CBS  News;  John  Walcott,  News- 
week; and  Robert  Pierpoint,  CBS  News, 
on  December  20,  1981.1 

Q.  A  number  of  reports  tell  us 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  supplied 
technical  assistance,  advice,  some  sup- 
plies, all  kinds  of  help  and  encourage- 
ment in  the  martial  law  imposed  in- 
side Poland.  Are  they  not  in  a  sense 
involved?  Are  they  not  an  involved 
party  in  the  martial  law  in  Poland? 

A.  I  think,  as  the  President  said  in 
his  statement  this  week,  there's  no  ques- 
tion about  Soviet  cooperation  and  sup- 
port for  the  activities  going  on  in  Poland 
today.  Just  as  the  Polish  authorities 
must  be  held  responsible  for  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  situation,  so  too  must  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  that  if  there 
are  any  sanctions  imposed  against 
Poland,  they  should  similarly  be  im- 
posed against  the  country  that  is  sup- 
porting it  and  pressing  it  on — the 
Soviet  Union? 

A.  With  respect  to  actions  that  will 
be  taken  in  the  future,  either  with 
regard  to  the  Polish  Government  or  the 
Soviet  Union,  I  would  prefer  to  let 
events  speak  for  themselves. 

Q.  My  question  was:  Since  the 
Soviet  Union  is  involved,  as  you  say, 
in  what  is  going  on  inside  Poland,  if 
we  apply  sanctions  against  Poland, 
should  we  apply  them  equally  and  at 
the  same  time  against  the  Soviet 
Union?  And  your  answer  was,  in 
effect,  that  we'll  have  to  let  conditions 
develop. 

What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  now  is, 
can  you  give  us  your  thinking  about 
the  policy  which  will  guide  the 
American  side  of  these  actions? 

A.  I  think  our  policy  thus  far,  and 
the  President's  policy  in  particular,  has 
been  one  to  avoid  excesses  and  the, 
perhaps,  preoccupation  with  contem- 
porary muscle  tone  and  be  influenced  by 
the  historic  significance  of  the  events 
with  which  we  are  dealing. 

These  are  very  important  events  and 
the  situation  is,  in  the  President's  words, 
grave.  Today,  for  example,  the  Polish 
Ambassador  to  Washington  [Romuald 


Spasowski]  has  formally  requested 
asylum  here  in  the  United  States.  He 
will  be  making  an  announcement  to  that 
effect  this  afternoon  at  the  Department 
of  State.  This  will  involve  his  request  for 
asylum  for  his  wife,  his  daughter,  and 
his  son-in-law.  I  think  his  own  remarks 
this  afternoon  will  speak  to  the  serious- 
ness of  this  problem. 

What  is  very  important  at  this  time 
is  that  we  Americans  keep  the  historic 
significance  of  the  events  before  us  and 
not  the  contemporary  give-and-take  of 
the  situation,  and  that  we  apply  all  of 
the  leverage  available  to  us.  In  some 
respects  it  is  limited,  but  it  is  not  insig- 
nificant to  effect  moderation,  negotia- 
tion, and,  hopefully,  conciliation  among 
the  peoples  and  the  parties  in  Poland. 

Q.  Given  facts  like  the  one  you've 
just  provided  us,  do  you  think  there's 
any  hope  that  some  of  what  Solidarity 
has  achieved  in  Poland  can  be  saved? 
And  what  do  you  think  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  can  do  to  preserve 
some  of  the  reforms  made  in  Poland? 

A.  I  think  in  the  first  instance  we 
cannot  accept  a  doomsday  theory  that 
all  is  lost  and  it  is  inevitably  lost.  After 
all,  there's  been  18  months  of  toleration 
in  dialectic  form,  and  thus  far,  until  this 
recent  crisis,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
party  in  Poland  have  accepted  historic 
change  in  the  normal  way  of  doing 
business. 

We  must  hope  that  those  same  con- 
straints that  have  operated  in  the  past 
will  continue  to  influence  the  outcome  of 
the  situation  in  Poland  and  do  all  we  can 
to  be  sure  that  these  pressures  continue. 

Q.  Before  I  go  on  to  my  first  ques- 
tion, you've  dropped  kind  of  a  bomb- 
shell here  about  Ambassador 
Spasowski,  and  I  assume — but  I 
would  like  to  have  you  confirm 
it — that  we  will  grant  him  and  his 
family  asylum. 

A.  He  made  the  request  yesterday 
afternoon,  and  the  President  personally 
ordered  the  government  to  move 
promptly  to  provide  asylum  and  protec- 
tion for  the  Ambassador  and  his  family. 

Q.  I  assume  that  they  will  disap- 
pear from  sight  after  this  afternoon's 
appearance  at  the  State  Department? 

A.  We  are  going  to  be  very  con- 
scious of  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
this  individual. 


Q.  I  would  like  to  go  on  and  ask 
you,  as  my  first  major  question:  You 
said  that  the  United  States  must  app 
all  leverage  available  to  us  in  this 
situation.  What  leverage  do  we  reall 
have  at  this  time? 

A.  Without  labeling  particular 
levers,  which  sometimes  is  self-defeati 
and  lessens  the  impact  when  they're  a] 
plied,  they  involve  political,  economic, 
and,  of  course,  security-related  assets. 

Q.  By  security-related  assets,  yo 
sound  like  you  might  be  hinting  at 
some  kind  of  military  leverage  that  I 
might  apply  against  the  Soviets. 

A.  I  think  it's  important  that,  at  a 
time  like  this,  no  public  official  describ 
in  detail  either  what  we  will  or  what  w 
will  not  do  as  events  unfold. 

Q.  Let  me  take  you  back  to 
another  thing  you  said.  You  talked 
about  how  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Communist  Party  inside  Poland  had 
showed  considerable  accommodation 
to  the  new  freedoms  in  Poland. 
Perhaps  I'm  misunderstanding  you, 
but  it  implies  to  me  just  a  little  bit 
that  you  feel  that  Solidarity  over- 
stepped itself,  perhaps,  when  it  calk 
for  a  referendum  to  overthrow  the 
government. 

.  A.  I  think  it's  important  that  we  I 
give  too  much  weight  to  the  contem- 
porary excuse  for  the  crackdown  in 
Poland  as  being  the  consequence  of  ex 
cess  exuberance  or  radicalism  within  tl 
Solidarity  movement. 

Clearly,  from  the  outset  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  insisting  on  a  crackdo\ 
and  urging  the  Polish  Government  to 
crack  down.  Up  until  this  point  they've 
been  able  to  blunt  those  pressures.  Th( 
fact  that  this  call  for  a  referendum  oc- 
curred very,  very  recently  belies  the  fa 
that  it  was,  in  fact,  the  triggering 
mechanism.  The  plans  put  in  place  in 
Poland  that  were  implemented  last 
Saturday  had  been  in  preparation  for  e 
extended  period. 

Q.  Did  we  know  about  them  all 
along? 

A.  We  were  clearly  conscious  of  tl 
likelihood  that  the  initial  repression 
would  come  from  Polish  security  and 
military  forces. 

Q.  Do  you  have  some  sort  of  a 
feeling  what  it  is  that  the  Polish 
Government  under  Prime  Minister  or 
General  Jaruzelski  wants  out  of  all 
this?  What  kind  of  a  Poland  it  wants 

A.  I  think  his  actions  will  determir 
the  answer  to  that  question.  I  hope  the 
will  reflect  a  consciousness  on  the  Prirr 
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inister's  part  that  a  rejuvenation,  if 
iu  will,  or  a  reform  has  been  under- 
ly,  leading  toward  greater  liberties, 
id  that  those  improvements  must  be 
eserved. 

They  have,  after  all,  assured  us— the 
)lish  Government  has— that  is  their  in- 
rition.  Thus  far  their  actions  belie  the 
edibility  of  that. 

Q.  So  do  you  have  any  feeling  how 
r  back  they  may  roll  things?  Origi- 
illy  they  said  they  would  hold  to  the 
peements  of  August  1980.  Now  you 
em  to  imply  that  they're  going  to 
11  things  back  even  further  than 
at. 

A.  One  can  only  look  to  the  actions 
at  are  underway  today:  repression, 
jlence,  imprisonment  without  due 
use,  termination  of  the  right  of  the 
)lish  people  to  travel,  suppression  of 
e  free  press— to  the  degree  there  ever 
is  one  but  certainly  those  of  more  in- 
pendent  character.  All  of  these  things 
e  very  worrisome  from  the  standpoint 
the  ultimate  intentions  of  Prime 
inister  Jaruzelski. 

Q.  You  talked  about  putting  it  in 
trspective.  Is  this  another  Hungary, 
tother  Czechoslovakia,  another  in  the 
ries  that  we've  seen  of  Soviet  slap- 
>wns  of  movements  of  this  kind? 

A.  I  think  it's  important  for  the 
merican  people  to  recognize  this  is  not 
Hungary  or  a  Czechoslovakia.  It's 
mething  far  more  profound  in  historic 
rms.  We've  witnessed  for  18  months  a 
osening  up  of  political  reins  of  suppres- 
m  in  Poland.  The  previous  incidents 
ere  more,  I  think,  associated  with  eco- 
>mic  deprivation,  food  shortages,  or 
pression,  per  se.  This  represents  a  pro- 
und  challenge  to  the  Marxist-Leninist 
stem  of  traditional  control,  and  for 
at  reason  it  is  all  the  more  dangerous, 
does  constitute  a  vital  threat  to  the  in- 
rests  of  the  Soviet  Union.  For  all 
ese  reasons  we  should  not  draw 
storic  parallels  in  a  precise  sense. 

Q.  Given  what  you've  just  said 
>out  the  historic  nature  of  the 
lange  in  Poland,  how  can  the  United 
tates  continue  to  do  business  with 
le  Soviet  Union  as  usual,  providing 
rain  that  they  need,  high  technology 
lat  they  need  and  can't  produce  for 
lemselves,  in  light  of  what  you've 
ready  said  is  their  role  in  this 
ackdown  in  Poland? 

A.  It's  a  very  important  question, 
id  one  that  events  may  force  us  to  deal 
ith  in  the  days  and  hours  ahead.  Thus 
r,  however,  I  think  it  is  vitally  impor- 
.nt  that  we  preserve  the  leverage  we 


have  available  to  bring  about  outcomes 
internally  in  Poland,  which  meet  the  in- 
terests of  the  Polish  people  and  the 
values  to  which  we  aspire. 

Q.  Let  me  just  follow  that  up  by 
asking:  Even  before  the  crackdown  by 
Jaruzelski,  the  Polish  economy  was  in 
tatters.  Do  you  think  that  this  brand 
of  martial  law  being  practiced  today  in 
Poland  is  going  to  restore  the  Polish 
economy  without  some  more  overt 
Soviet  economic  and  political  inter- 
vention? 

A.  One  could  draw  a  very  valid  case 
that  it  will  aggravate  the  situation. 
Clearly,  Poland  has  been  at  an  economic 
standstill  since  these  events  occurred  a 
week  ago.  Incidentally,  that's  another 
reason  why  we  must  recognize  that 
there  are  still  events  to  occur  which  will 
influence  the  outcome  of  this  situation. 
Thus  far  we  are  watching  the  conse- 
quences of  the  ideological  implications  of 
the  crackdown.  Within  a  matter  of  days 
or  hours  we  will  begin  to  see  economic 
deprivation  begin  to  socialize  this  situa- 
tion, not  just  merely  keep  it  ideological 
in  consequences.  In  that  sense,  again  we 
have  levers  and  we  have  assets  with 
which  we  can  influence  the  situation, 
hopefully  in  the  direction  of  moderation. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  information  on 
what  has  happened  to  the  leadership 
of  Solidarity,  particularly  Lech  Walesa 
himself,  that  you  could  pass  on  to  us? 
You  sound  like  you  have  some  kind  of 
knowledge  about  the  possibility  that 
he  might  be  surfaced  or  something. 

A.  It  is  our  understanding  from  a 
host  of  related  intelligence  reports  that 
Mr.  Walesa  is  in  confinement  outside  the 
outskirts  of  Warsaw  under  government 
control.  We  also  have  had  some  reports 
that  he  continues  to  remain  the  inde- 
pendent figure  that  he  has  proven  to  be 
thus  far. 

Q.  But  he  is  not  cooperating  with 
the  military  regime? 

A.  We've  seen  no  signs  of  coopera- 
tion. We  would  hope  that  the  Polish 
authorities  would  permit  Mr.  Walesa  to 
bring  his  experience  and  wisdom  to  bear 
in  this  situation. 

Q.  The  third  force  that's  generally 
mentioned  inside  Poland  is  their  own 
Catholic  Church,  Archbishop  Josef 
Glemp.  Do  you  see  any  signs  that  they 
are  in  any  position— are  things  close 
enough  to  equilibrium  so  that  the 
third  party  could  do  some  good  here, 
pushed  on,  of  course,  by  the  Pope  who 
is  a  Pole  himself? 


A.  This  is  an  anguishing  problem 
for  the  church,  of  course,  with  its  great 
emphasis  on  the  moral  values  and  the 
humanitarian  aspects  of  this  tragedy. 
But  the  church  in  Poland  plays  an  ex- 
tremely important  role,  and  thus  far  I 
think  it  has  been  an  extremely  construc- 
tive role. 

In  the  days  ahead  we  would  hope 
that  their  influence  on  the  situation 
would  continue  to  be  one  which  urges 
conciliation  and  negotiation  and  com- 
promise, and  not  the  total  crushing  of 
the  Solidarity  movement. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  that 
I  think  is  sort  of  behind  everybody's 
questions  and  in  everybody's  mind 
about  this:  Do  you  see  Poland  becom- 
ing a  blazing  sort  of  Armageddon? 
Everybody  remembers  Poland  in 
World  War  II.  Do  you  see  Poland 
bringing  things  into  a  terrible  collapse 
in  a  bloody  outcome  of  some  kind? 

A.  A  situation  which  embodies  the 
ingredients  that  this  situation  embodies 
is  replete  with  grave  dangers  for  peace 
and  stability.  Of  course,  the  potential  for 
that  continues  to  exist.  We  would  hope 
that  the  obligation  of  the  government— 
and  of  the  Soviet  Union— to  work  to  pre- 
vent such  an  outcome  is  recognized  in 
both  circles. 

Q.  I  think  maybe  we  ought  to  try 
to  switch  our  focus,  because  this  pro- 
gram never  is  quite  long  enough.  As 
you  are  well  aware,  Prime  Minister 
Begin  and  the  Israeli  Government 
have  issued  this  morning  some  rather 
strong  statements.  They  have  canceled 
the  so-called  strategic  relationship 
with  the  United  States,  and  they  are 
indicating  they  can  get  along  without 
our  help. 

I'm  wondering  if  you  have  any 
reaction  to  the  possibility  that  now 
Israel  may  go  ahead  and  annex  the 
Gaza  Strip  and  the  West  Bank,  and 
refuse  to  surrender  the  Sinai.  And  if 
that  happens,  what  is  our  response  go- 
ing to  be? 

A.  Let  me  address  the  major  issue 
first.  You  know,  Israel  has  been,  is  to- 
day, and  will  remain  a  close  friend  of 
the  United  States.  President  Reagan 
recognizes— perhaps  far  more  than  any 
President  in  recent  history— the  vital  im- 
portance of  our  obligations  to  the  people 
of  Israel  and  our  guarantees  to  the  sur- 
vival of  that  state.  Nothing  has  changed. 

Now,  it  is  always  the  case  that  dif- 
ferences occur,  even  among  very  good 
friends;  and  this  is  just  such  a  differ- 
ence. The  task  of  American  diplomacy  in 
the  days  ahead  is  to  work  to  resolve 
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these  issues,  not  to  exacerbate  them.  I 
would  hope  that  the  rhetoric  and  the  de- 
meanor of  both  governments  would 
recognize  the  overall  imperative  of  our 
continuing  cordiality  and  interrelation- 
ship. 

I  anticipate  that  Israel  will  live 
religiously  by  the  obligations  of  the 
Camp  David  accords,  will  return  the 
Sinai  on  schedule,  and  will  continue,  as 
it  has  in  recent  months,  to  participate  as 
an  active  and  cooperative  member  of  the 
autonomy  process.  I'm  very  optimistic 
that  today's  storm  clouds  will  pass,  as 
they  have. 

Q.  Are  you  equally  confident  that 
the  Israelis  will  refrain  from  moving 
against  the  Palestinian  positions  in 
southern  Lebanon  and  re-igniting  the 
conflict  there? 

A.  I  think  it's  important  that  Ameri- 
cans recognize  that  Palestinian  locations 
overlooking  the  northern  borders  of 
Israel  have  been  a  constant  irritation 
over  an  extended  period.  The  recently 
established  cease-fire,  or  cessation  of 
hostilities,  has  been  a  welcome  relief  in  a 
pattern  of  historic  trouble  and  danger 
for  Israel. 

I  have  been  very  conscious  of  great 
incentives  in  Israel  to  take  military  ac- 
tion and  to  remove  that  danger,  from 
their  subjective  point  of  view.  But  it  is 
also  important  at  this  time  in  the  peace 
process  that  restraint  be  exercised  by 
Israel,  by  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  (PLO),  by  the  parties  in 
Lebanon,  and  by  Syria.  I'm  very  happy 
that,  thus  far,  restraint  has  manifested 
itself.  The  recent  trip  of  Ambassador 
Habib  [President's  special  emissary  to 
the  Middle  East],  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, has  reassured  us  that  all  of  the 
parties  are  very,  very  pleased  with  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  and  are  going  to 
work  together  to  retain  that  situation. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  what  happened 
to  make  everything  so  smooth,  soft, 
and  sweet  since  the  day  when  you  first 
heard  about  the  Israeli  announcement 
and  said,  "We  regret  this  very  surpris- 
ing announcement  which  we  first  read 
about  today.  It  is  not  consistent  with 
Resolution  242  of  the  United  Nations, 
which  is  the  fundamental  resolution 
underlying  the  peace  process."  [U.S. 
Defense]  Secretary  Weinberger  called 
it  "provocative  and  destabilizing." 
Now,  all  of  a  sudden  it  is  part  of  our 
friendship  with  Israel,  or  what? 

A.  No,  my  remarks  with  respect  to 
our  historic  relationship  with  Israel 
should  in  no  way  be  interpreted  as  a 
whitewash  of  the  concern  and  disap- 


proval that  we  felt— and  expressed— on 
this  recent  annexation  action.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  must  keep  clearly  in 
mind  that  the  longstanding  policies  of 
this  country  represent  not  only  the  vital 
interests  of  Israel  but  of  the  United 
States  as  well.  And  it  is  our  task  now, 
having  spoken,  having  joined  in  a  reso- 
lution of  condemnation  at  the  United 
Nations,  having  held  in  suspension  the 
recent  MOU,  or  Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing, on  Israeli-American  strategic 
cooperation,  the  time  has  come  now  for 
the  leadership  in  both  countries  to  get  to 
work  to  repair  the  damage— 

Q.  And  to  bring  the  "sinner"  back 
into  the  fold? 

A.  —and  above  all,  to  continue  with 
this  peace  process,  which  this  action 
tended  to  put  in  jeopardy,  and  that's  the 
reason  for  our  concern. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  feeling  at  all 
that  this  was  designed  to  happen  at  a 
time  when  the  U.S.  Government  was 
so  deeply  preoccupied  with  Poland, 
that  Mr.  Begin  pulled  this  out  of  his 
hospital  room  and  thrust  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  Knesset  in  such  a  hurry 
while  we  were  totally  preoccupied 
with  Poland? 

A.  I'm  not  going  to  label  tactics  or 
motives  in  this  particular  case.  There 
are  perhaps  historic  precedents.  But  I 
think  it  is  important  to  recognize  that 
the  fact  of  the  action  did  constitute  a 
threat  to  the  peace  process.  Therefore, 
we  had  an  obligation,  the  President  felt 
very  strongly,  not  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  blank  checks  are 
available  for  the  leadership  in  Israel,  and 
that  they  have  mutual  obligations  as 
well. 

Q.  You  talk  about  getting  on  with 
the  peace  process,  and,  obviously,  it  is 
now  in  some  jeopardy.  There  have 
been  suggestions  that  maybe  it  is  time 
to  appoint  a  special  high-level  negotia- 
tor to  help  out  between  Egypt  and 
Israel.  Have  you  decided  to  do  that, 
and  if  so,  who  will  it  be? 

A.  We've  kept  this  option  steadily  in 
mind  throughout  the  autonomy  discus- 
sions that  have  been  underway  now  for 
several  months;  and  the  moment  the 
President  feels  that  the  appointment  of 
a  higher  level  U.S.  representative  will 
make  a  constructive  contribution  to  the 
outcome,  I  can  assure  you  he  will  take 
that  step. 

Q.  But  it's  not  yet? 

A.  At  this  point,  we  are  assessing 
the  progress  made,  and  decisions  on  that 


issue  will  probably  be  forthcoming  in 
maybe  a  month  or  two. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  new  informa- 
tion on  the  kidnaping  of  the  America 
General,  General  Dozier,  in  Verona? 
And  would  the  United  States  be  will- 
ing to  be  a  party,  in  a  sense— a  third 
party  or  whatever— in  any  negotiatioi 
to  secure  his  release  from  the  ter- 
rorists? 

A.  We  are  following  this  situation 
moment  by  moment,  and  the  President 
is,  personally.  I  spoke  to  him  a  few 
moments  before  this  show.  As  you 
know,  he  feels  very,  very  strongly  not 
only  about  the  despicable  character  of 
this  act  but  the  overall  subject  of  inter- 
national terrorism.  It  is  always  prudenl 
with  respect  to  the  second  part  of  your 
question,  to  never  lay  out  your  plans 
before  the  fact,  and  we  will  not  do  so  ii 
this  case. 

Q.  While  we  are  on  international 
terrorists,  let  me  bring  up  the  word 
"Libya"  to  you,  and  ask  you  if  you 
have  anything  new  on  their  "hit 
squads"?  Are  you  under  new,  special 
protection,  or  are  you  beginning  to 
relax  a  little  bit? 

A.  I've  had  some  recent  jokes  on 
that  subject  at  home.  We  continue  to  b< 
very  alert  to  the  dangers  of  assassina- 
tion attempts  on  high  American  official! 
We  continue  to  be  because  we  know  th< 
those  dangers  continue. 

Q.  In  that  same  vein,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  skepticism  recen 
ly  about  these  reports  of  assassinatio: 
plots.  You  clearly  believe  the  reports 
to  be  true,  or  true  enough,  that 
prudence  is  indicated,  and  yet  you 
have  produced  no  evidence— and  cer- 
tainly no  arrests— to  back  this  up. 

Q.  I'm  going  to  have  to  cut  you 
off.  Can  you  give  us  a  one-word 
answer? 

A.  The  one-word  answer  to  that  is 
"hogwash." 
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Chester  A.  Crocker 

Address  before  the  Council  on 
reign  Relations  in  Chicago  on 
vember  19,  1981.  Mr.  Crocker  is  As- 
tant  Secretary  for  African  Affairs. 

•  subject  today  is  Africa's  economic 
;mraa  and  this  Administration's 
iponse  to  a  problem  which  endangers 
al  U.S.  interests.  My  text  is  that 
netimes  controversial  phrase,  the 
vate  sector.  The  headlines  which  an- 
inced  President  Reagan's  speech  in 
iladelphia  before  the  Cancun  summit 
naged  to  convey  the  impression  that 
j  foreign  economic  policy  toward  the 
ird  World  consists  in  large  part  of 
iffing  multinational  capitalism  down 
;  throats  of  reluctant  Socialists.  I  am 
re  to  assure  you  that  this  is  a  very 
sleading  oversimplification. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  President's 
ttements  on  the  occasion  of  the  Can- 
i  summit  reveals  that  he  emphasized 
o  points  of  particular  relevance  to 
velopment  policy. 

•  First,  he  noted  that  economic 
ledom— "freedom  to  choose,  to  own 
jperty,  to  work  at  a  job  of  [one's] 
Dice,  and  to  invest  in  a  dream  for  the 
;ure"— is  an  ingredient  vital  to  econ- 
lic  success. 

•  Second,  he  stressed  the  impor- 
ice  of  individuals.  "Individual  farmers, 
>orers,  owners,  traders  and  mana- 
rs,"  he  said  at  Cancun,  "...  are  the 
art  and  soul  of  development." 

Of  course,  this  invocation  of  produc- 
e  individualism  and  economic  freedom 
fleets  good  and  long-established  Re- 
blican  beliefs.  We  offer  no  apology  for 
em.  But  I  would  also  emphasize  that  it 
so  reflects  a  growing,  bipartisan,  inter- 
tional  consensus,  shared  by  experts 
d  practitioners  of  development  as  well 

politicians,  about  development  policies 
id  aid  programs  in  places  like  Africa, 
lis  consensus  is  found  among  liberals 

well  as  conservatives  and  is  increas- 
ed apparent  in  the  south  as  well  as 
e  north.  It  reflects  a  concern  which 
is  little  to  do  with  multinational  cor- 
•rations,  which  for  better  or  worse  (in 
y  view  it  is  for  worse)  are  barely  pres- 
it  in  most  countries  in  Africa.  Rather, 
is  a  concern  for  small  economic  units 
id  for  individuals  who  must  realize 


their  productive  potential  if  development 
is  to  occur  in  the  poor  countries. 

Africa's  Economic  Dilemma 

Let  me  digress  briefly  to  note  two 
familiar  aspects  of  Africa's  condition: 
poverty  and  diversity.  Africa  has  the 
worst  economic  growth  rate  of  any  con- 
tinent. It  contains  two-thirds  of  those 
countries  certified  by  the  United  Nations 
as  the  very  poorest.  It  is  the  only  conti- 
nent which  is  afflicted  with  declining  per 
capita  food  production.  An  alarming  pro- 
portion of  African  countries,  including 
several  of  major  strategic  importance, 
are  caught  in  a  merciless  squeeze  be- 
tween soaring  oil  prices,  stagnating  ex- 
port production,  and  ever-mounting 
debt. 

Yet  for  all  its  problems,  Africa  has 
both  great  human  potential  and  vast, 
largely  untapped  mineral  and  agricul- 
tural wealth.  The  most  populous  black 
African  country,  Nigeria,  is  our  second 
largest  source  of  imported  oil.  Southern 
Africa— from  Zaire  to  the  Cape — con- 
tains mineral  wealth  of  great  importance 
to  both  the  U.S.  and  European  econo- 
mies. Africa  has  great  plains  and  valleys 
with  major  agricultural  potential  and  un- 
tapped hydroelectric  capacity  beyond 
that  of  any  other  continent. 

Africa's  unsatisfactory  economic  per- 
formance is  rooted  in  many  factors,  in- 
cluding an  often  harsh  environment, 
postindependence  civil  turmoil,  and  lack 
of  both  human  and  physical  infra- 
structure. I  do  not  want  to  underem- 
phasize  these  factors.  But  it  must  also 
be  realized  that  these  handicaps  have  all 
too  often  been  compounded  by  ques- 
tionable government  policies. 

Perhaps  most  important,  trade  and 
exchange  rate  policies  of  many  African 
countries  have  systematically  discrimi- 
nated against  agriculture,  holding  down 
the  returns  to  producers  of  both  food 
and  export  crops  while  raising  the  prices 
of  imports  and  consumer  goods.  Pro- 
ducers of  traditional  exports  like  coffee, 
cocoa,  and  sisal  frequently  receive  far 
less  than  the  real  value  of  their  crops, 
while  they  pay  inflated  prices  for  even 
such  basic  implements  as  animal-drawn 
plows  and  engines  used  in  irrigation. 

This  discrimination  against  domestic 
agriculture  is  reinforced  by  government- 
controlled  marketing,  common  to  many 


African  countries,  which  operates  to 
keep  farm  prices  low  as  a  way  of  reduc- 
ing prices  to  the  urban  population.  The 
result  has  been  one  major  cause  of 
declining  per  capita  food  production  and 
increased  dependence  on  food  imports. 
As  food  imports  increased,  African 
governments  subsidized  the  local  selling 
price  of  these  imports,  again  to  keep  ur- 
ban prices  down.  The  result  has  con- 
tributed to  spiraling  budget  deficits 
which  are  now  becoming  untenable,  even 
as  the  removal  of  subsidies  causes  politi- 
cal tension. 

Industrial  policies  offer  another  ex- 
ample. In  the  postindependence  period, 
most  African  countries  combined  na- 
tionalization with  the  creation  of  public 
enterprises.  These  state-owned  firms 
were  in  many  cases  called  upon  to  in- 
crease employment,  to  deliver  goods  at 
low  prices  to  key  groups,  and,  in  short, 
to  do  everything  but  produce  economic 
returns.  Governments  often  intended 
that  public  enterprises  operate  economi- 
cally and  provide  revenue,  but,  over 
time,  political  pressure  for  low  prices 
and  constant  shortfalls  in  revenue  led  to 
their  being  starved  of  returns  to  cover 
depreciation  and  capital  investment.  As 
a  result,  Africa  is  strewn  with  so-called 
parastatals  [state-owned  enterprises] 
that  are  seriously  undercapitalized  and 
rundown. 

Economic  policy  in  Africa  often 
derived  from  social  goals  or  represented 
carryover  from  colonial  practice,  as  in 
the  use  of  government  marketing  boards 
for  agricultural  goods.  Government  na- 
tionalization of  foreign  firms  and  in- 
volvement in  new  enterprises  was  also 
designed  to  substitute  for  the  genuine 
lack  of  an  indigenous  private  sector  at 
the  time  of  independence.  All  too  often 
commercial  activity  was,  in  the  colonial 
era,  controlled  by  ethnic  minorities 
(whether  Lebanese  as  in  West  Africa  or 
Indians  in  the  East)  which  raised  na- 
tionalistic emotions.  But  the  record 
makes  clear  that  replacing  such  ele- 
ments with  bureaucracies  is  rarely  work- 
able. (We  should  bear  in  mind  that 
bureaucrats,  too,  can  be  predatory, 
especially  when  they  act  to  protect 
favored  clienteles  at  the  expense  of 
others  with  less  political  clout.)  In 
general,  governments  have  not  been  able 
to  provide  the  goods  and  services  that  a 
thriving  private  sector  could.  As  a  result 
(and  in  part  because  of  the  pricing 
policies  mentioned  earlier)  the  rural 
areas  of  many  African  countries  are 
starved  for  goods. 

In  summary  the  productive  sectors 
in  Africa  have  been  overregulated  and 
underassisted.  All  too  often,  farmers 
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have  their  prices  held  down  and  their 
marketing  freedom  restricted,  typically, 
imports  are  closely  controlled  and  li- 
censed, the  public  sector  overwhelms  the 
private,  and  conflicting  social  goals  in- 
terfere with  the  operation  and  capitaliza- 
tion of  even  essential  industries. 

The  full  cost  of  these  policies  to  the 
economies  of  Africa  was  masked  for  a 
long  time  by  periods  of  high  prices  for 
some  African  commodities,  heavy 
foreign  borrowing,  and  foreign 
assistance.  But  with  the  slowdown  of 
economies  in  Africa's  industrialized 
country  markets,  falling  prices  for  many 
primary  products,  escalating  debt  serv- 
ice costs,  and  sharply  rising  oil  prices, 
African  countries  are  today  facing  an 
economic  crisis  of  enormous  magnitude. 
In  some  cases  debts  are  staggering. 
Often  foreign  exchange  shortages  are  so 
great  that  imports  of  spare  parts  and 
other  essential  goods  must  be  controlled. 
The  weight  of  public  subsidies  and  obli- 
gations is  so  great  as  to  choke  off  invest- 
ment and  prevent  adequate  maintenance 
for  existing  activities. 

More  and  more  African  countries 
must  seek  short-term  balance-of-pay- 
ments  help  from  institutions  like  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  and  debt 
rescheduling  from  both  public  and 
private  creditors.  But  in  country  after 
country,  it  is  becoming  apparent  that 
this  is  not  enough,  that  something  more 
fundamental  is  needed  to  pull  Africa  out 
of  this  most  dangerous  situation. 

Unsatisfactory  Results  of  Foreign  Aid 
to  Date 

We  need  to  ask  ourselves  about  the  role 
of  outside  influences  on  these  events,  in- 
cluding the  role  of  foreign  aid.  Total 
economic  aid  to  sub-Saharan  Africa, 
bilateral  and  multilateral,  is  now  running 
at  the  rate  of  approximately  $9  billion  a 
year.  Of  this,  the  U.S.  share,  including 
our  contribution  to  the  World  Bank  and 
other  multilaterals,  is  approximately 
10%.  Given  the  situation  described 
above,  the  effectiveness  of  this  con- 
siderable effort  clearly  leaves  something 
to  be  desired. 

Foreign  aid,  to  be  sure,  has  accomp- 
lished a  great  deal.  These  accomp- 
lishments include: 

•  The  enormous  development  of 
human  resources  in  Africa  since  inde- 
pendence, when  there  were  practically 
no  universities  or  university  graduates; 

•  The  building  of  agricultural 
research  and  extension  services  for  food 
production,  when  previously  these  only 
existed  for  export  crops; 


•  The  creation  of  basic  infrastruc- 
ture such  as  roads  and  railroads  into 
some  hitherto  isolated  areas  unable  to 
market  crops  and  minerals; 

•  The  exploration  and  documenta- 
tion of  Africa's  economic  potential;  and 

•  The  conquering  of  several  major 
diseases  and  the  development  of  basic 
health  infrastructure. 

All  of  these  accomplishments  owe 
much  to  foreign  aid  and  to  technical 
cooperation  between  Western  and  Afri- 
can governments.  Nor  should  one  expect 
instant  results  in  a  field  as  complex  as 
economic  development,  and  the  20  years 
or  so  in  which  we  have  been  involved 
seriously  in  aid  to  Africa  is  an  instant  in 
the  historical  development  of  modern 
economies. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that  we, 
the  donors,  in  close  dialogue  with 
African  decisionmakers  themselves,  need 
to  adjust  our  own  policies  to  deal  more 
effectively  with  the  African  crisis.  One 
problem  is  that  international  aid  trends 
and  policies  have  pursued  a  somewhat 
erratic  course.  Well-intentioned  theories 
have  been  developed  with  excessive  zeal, 
pressed  upon  African  governments,  then 
abandoned  before  they  could  be  fairly 
tested.  Aid  donors  must  learn  to  adapt 
new  policies  without  automatic,  whole- 
sale rejection  of  the  old. 

The  development  policy  emphasis  of 
the  1970s  was  basic  human  needs. 
Pioneered  in  the  United  States  but  wide- 
ly adopted  by  others,  it  resulted  from 
liberal  impatience  over  the  fact  that 
economic  growth  is  an  uneven  process 
and  from  a  genuine  and  well-placed  con- 
cern that  some  economic  programs  were 
not  benefiting  the  majority  population  in 
developing  countries.  But  in  its  more 
elaborate  forms  this  policy  became 
divorced  from  the  recognition  that  pro- 
ductivity— economic  growth — is  a  sine 
qua  non  for  development. 

All  too  often,  therefore,  foreign  aid 
in  the  last  decade  has  created  elaborate 
pilot  projects  which  foreign  countries 
can  barely  keep  in  operation,  must  less 
replicate.  The  maintenance  costs  of  com- 
plex service-oriented  projects  and,  in- 
deed, of  much  of  the  basic  infrastructure 
that  was  created,  in  the  absence  of 
economic  growth,  have  become  un- 
manageable. One  study  has  suggested 
that  old  irrigation  systems  in  Africa  may 
be  falling  into  disrepair  at  about  the 
same  rate  that  donors  are  building  new 
ones  at  great  expense. 

Without  throwing  out  all  we  have 
learned  about  the  basic  human  needs  of 
food,  health,  and  education,  nor  aban- 
doning all  the  programs  we  have  now 


underway  to  build  up  African  institu- 
tions, we  must  look  afresh  at  the  way 
our  aid  reaches  or  does  not  reach  the 
productive  sectors  and  how  we  can  link 
social  and  humanitarian  concerns  once 
again  with  sound  growth  policies. 

Reassessing  Development  Policy 

Recognition  of  unsatisfactory  perform- 
ance by  African  countries  and  donors 
alike  has  led  in  fact  to  a  healthy  and 
broad-based  reexamination  of  develop- 
ment policies  for  Africa.  As  I  noted 
earlier,  this  reexamination  is  coming 
from  several  quarters.  It  comes  from 
those  as  concerned  with  equity  as  with 
growth,  from  those  long  and  deeply  in- 
volved with  African  problems  and  ac- 
complishments, as  well  as  from  those  ir 
bank  and  donor  offices  fretting  over 
debts  and  deficits.  And  there  is  a  grow- 
ing consensus  about  the  inadequate  at- 
tention that  has  been  given  to  the  pro- 
ductive sectors.  Some  examples  of  this 
reassessment  are  these. 

•  Uma  Lele,  a  development  special- 
ist deeply  concerned  with  equity,  argue; 
in  a  recent  article  in  Science  Magazine 
that  foreign-funded  rural  development 
projects  have  overburdened  weak  public 
bureaucracies,  without  doing  nearly 
enough  to  train  policy-level  managers, 
the  shortage  of  which  is,  ironically,  a 
fundamental  cause  of  bureaucratic  weal 
ness  and  inadequate  rural  growth. 

•  In  another  critique,  anthropologis 
Thayer  Scudder,  who  has  long  worked 
with  World  Bank  projects,  argues  that 
international  planners  have  too  often  in 
posed  development  from  above.  Scudde 
writes,  "Planners  are  ignoring  the 
private  sector  and  its  involvement."  He 
continues,  "Though  I  am  stressing  here 
the  involvement  of  small-  and  medium- 
sized  private  sector  operators — the  fam 
ily  firm  whether  farm  or  business — the 
same  applies  to  larger  businesses." 

•  The  World  Bank  at  recent  intern; 
tional  meetings  has  called  for  caution  ir 
funding  of  new  projects  and  new  institu 
tions  in  this  period  of  economic  crisis  in 
Africa.  In  many  cases,  the  bank  is  now 
recommending  nonproject  forms  of  aid 
that  can  be  disbursed  quickly  to  rehabili 
tate  old  and  decaying  infrastructure, 
that  will  go  more  directly  to  the  produc 
tive  sectors  and  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  policy  reforms  related  to  growth. 

•  Most  impressive  is  the  response  o 
the  Africans  themselves.  Increasingly 
we  observe  nominally  Marxist  govern- 
ments from  Guinea  to  Mozambique  seek 
ing  increased  private  trade  and  invest- 
ment from  the  West  to  stimulate  growt 
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1  employment.  Governments  like  Mali, 
;h  a  strong  Socialist  tradition,  have 
lounced  their  intention  to  reduce  the 
s  of  parastatal  corporations  and 
ive  private  sector  activity  in  both 
•iculture  and  industry. 
•  Meeting  in  Lagos  in  1980,  the 
ids  of  state  of  the  Organization  of 
•ican  Unity  endorsed  a  "Plan  of  Ac- 
i"  to  achieve  far-reaching  economic 
lis.  More  recently,  and  in  response  to 
■pening  economic  problems,  the 
•ican  governors  of  the  World  Bank 
nmissioned  a  report  (Accelerated 
velopment  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa:  An 
mda  for  Action)  to  propose  means  by 
ich  the  attainment  of  the  Lagos  plan's 
ectives  could  be  accelerated.  The  con- 
sions  of  this  report,  billed  as  a  "new 
ial  compact,"  call  for  a  doubling  of 
eign  aid  to  Africa  but  emphasize  that 
reased  aid  must  be  accompanied  by 
icy  changes  to  provide  more  incen- 
*s — such  as  higher  prices  for 
mers — for  the  productive  sectors  of 
"ican  economies. 

With  the  nature  of  the  African 
relopment  dilemma  more  clearly  in 
id  we  can,  I  believe,  reach  a  more 
isfactory  definition  of  "private  sector" 
m  the  stereotype  limited  to  multi- 
;ional  corporations.  As  the  World 
nk  report  notes,  in  Africa  the  most 
aortant  aspect  of  the  private  sector  is 
'.  small  producer — the  artisan,  the 
iinessman,  the  trader,  the  road 
lder,  the  fisherman,  the  cooperative, 
i  above  all  the  farmer,  whether  he  is 
(during  food  or  export  crops. 

Growing  emphasis  on  policy  reform, 
lajor  feature  of  the  recent  World 
nk  report  on  Africa,  is  based  on  the 
umption  that  no  amount  of  aid  can 
p  if  governments  are  suffocating  their 
n  productive  elements.  But  it  also 
iumes  that  aid  can,  through  a  range 
instruments,  support  and  encourage 
/ernments  that  are  willing  to  embark 
self-help  efforts  which  often  involve  a 
;h  degree  of  political  risk. 

Inappropriate  economic  policies  are 
least  partially  responsible  for  the  per- 
>ive  balance-of-payments  problems  in 
rican  nations.  In  the  context  of 
ance-of-payments  adjustment,  the  In- 
national  Monetary  Fund  is  the  oldest 
i  most  effective  practitioner  of  the  art 
encouraging  policy  reform.  It  offers 
nificant  temporary  financial  support 
governments  that  agree  to  undertake 
>nomic  reforms  required  to  restore 
ancial  equilibrium  and  growth.  The 
)rld  Bank  and  other  bilateral  and 
iltilateral  donors  can,  particularly  if 


they  work  together,  offer  much  addi- 
tional support. 

It  should  be  obvious  from  what  has 
been  said  that  emphasis  on  the  produc- 
tive sectors,  usually  private,  does  not 
mean  a  total  rejection  of  a  government 
role.  It  remains  a  valid  truism  that  each 
country  must  work  out  the  mix  between 
private  and  public  sector  in  accordance 
with  its  own  priorities.  Good  govern- 
ment is  what  policy  reform  is  all  about. 
Certainly  we  remember  from  our  own 
history  that  government  played  a  major 
part  in  setting  the  stage  for  successful 
capitalism.  One  of  our  own  greatest  suc- 
cess stories— agriculture— is  also  one 
sector  of  the  U.S.  economy  where 
government's  involvement  has  been  both 
long  and  creative,  providing  at  various 
times  infrastructure,  technical 
assistance,  research  and  extension,  and 
direct  financial  support. 

Implications  for  U.S.  Policy  in  Africa 

Where  does  this  lead  us?  Several  new 
approaches  to  U.S.  aid  and  development 
policy  are  evolving  within  the  Ad- 
ministration. All  would  emphasize  eco- 
nomic growth  and  assistance  to  the  pro- 
ductive sectors.  I  hope  I  have  made  it 
clear  that  in  the  African  context,  the 


term  "private  sector"  includes  both  the 
highly  capitalized,  multinational  sector 
and  the  more  widespread  phenomenon 
of  small  producers.  We  must  never 
forget,  in  discussing  development,  that 
our  mainstream  economic  interaction 
with  African  economies  comes  over- 
whelmingly through  the  private  sector, 
through  our  markets  and  investments, 
and  that  U.S.  banks  and  corporations 
are  our  most  potent  agents  of  economic 
growth. 

Our  policies  will  emphasize  working 
more  closely  with  other  institutions  as 
well  as  with  governments  to  encourage 
policy  reforms  which  free  the  productive 
sectors  to  produce  both  more  food  and 
more  growth.  In  addition,  we  will  struc- 
ture our  programs  to  utilize  wherever 
possible  the  potential  of  the  U.S.  private 
sector  and  encourage  it  to  play  a  greater 
role  in  Africa. 

Let  me  describe  a  policy  framework 
in  relation  to  what  I  see  as  the  three 
broad  economic  categories  of  sub- 
Saharan  African  countries.  The  first 
category,  unfortunately  not  yet  very 
numerous,  consists  of  those  countries 
with  relatively  healthy  market 
economies,  in  many  (but  not  all)  cases 
supported  by  oil  or  mineral  wealth. 
These  include  Nigeria,  Gabon, 


Visit  of  Zaire  President  Mobutu 


President  Sese  Seko  Mobutu  made  a 
private  visit  to  the  United  States 
November  29-December  8,  1981.  While  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  30- 
December  3,  he  met  with  President 
Reagan  and  other  government  officials. 

Following  is  a  White  House  state- 
ment issued  December  i.1 

President  Reagan  met  for  45  minutes 
this  afternoon  with  President  Sese  Seko 
Mobutu  of  Zaire  in  the  Oval  Office.  He 
welcomed  the  opportunity  to  learn  more 
about  the  interests  and  concerns  of  this 
important  African  country  and  friend  of 
the  United  States.  The  meeting  was 
friendly  and  open.  Among  the  issues 
discussed  were  Namibia  and  Chad, 
where  the  President  praised  Zaire's  con- 
tribution to  a  peaceful  solution.  They 
also  discussed  Zaire's  need  for  the 
cooperation  of  friendly  states,  including 
the  United  States  and  our  European 
allies  as  well  as  international  organiza- 
tions, in  working  to  develop  its  economy 
and  reinforce  its  national  security. 


There  was  a  mutual  understanding 
of  the  need  for  strengthening  Zaire's 
economic  institutions  and  the  armed 
forces.  The  President  told  President 
Mobutu  that  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  help  Zaire  achieve  its 
development  and  security  goals  while 
recognizing  that  those  goals  require 
some  difficult  decisions,  such  as  those 
now  being  taken  and  planned  by  the 
Zairian  Government,  particularly  in  im- 
proved administration.  There  was  agree- 
ment on  the  importance  of  the  private 
sector  as  a  force  for  economic  develop- 
ment. 

The  President  wished  President 
Mobutu  well  during  his  meetings  with 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  business 
community  and  visits  to  other  parts  of 
the  United  States. 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Dec.  7,  1981  (last 
paragraph  of  statement  omitted  here).  ■ 
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Cameroon,  Ivory  Coast,  Botswana,  Zim- 
babwe, and,  of  course,  South  Africa. 
Here  we  can  pursue  our  mutual  econom- 
ic interests  mainly  through  improved 
trade  and  investment  policies.  These  in- 
clude elimination  of  legal  and  regulatory 
disincentives  to  U.S.  businessmen 
operating  abroad,  including  the  revised 
tax  policy  already  enacted,  proposed 
revision  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act,  and  proposed  legislation  to 
permit  export  trading  companies.  We 
are  also  reinvigorating  our  trade  promo- 
tion efforts  and  making  the  facilitation 
of  U.S.  business  activities  abroad  a 
primary  concern  of  American  Ambas- 
sadors. 

In  some  countries  unique  bureau- 
cratic mechanisms  may  be  called  for. 
The  best  example  in  Africa  is  Nigeria, 
where  the  Joint  Agricultural  Con- 
sultative Committee  has  been  estab- 
lished. The  joint  committee  is  an  associa- 
tion of  U.S.  and  Nigerian  Governments 
and  agribusiness  firms  formed  in 
response  to  Nigeria's  keen  desire  to 
overcome  an  alarming  food  deficit.  It 
has  already  resulted  in  proposals  for 
substantial  new  U.S.  trade  and  invest- 
ment in  a  country  where  at  present  we 
run  a  massive  trade  deficit— our  second 
largest  anywhere  last  year— because  of 
oil  imports. 

Unfortunately,  perhaps,  Nigeria  is 
atypical.  The  "average"  African  country 
is  a  non-oil  less  developed  country 
characterized  by  moderate  to  severe 
economic  difficulties,  small  market  size, 
and  little  to  attract  the  transnational  en- 
trepreneur. In  these  countries  the  term 
private  sector  means  primarily  the  small 
operators  and  institutions  mentioned 
earlier. 

Here  our  policy  must  continue  to 
emphasize  concessional  assistance  but 
focused  more  on  the  productive  sectors. 
As  suggested  above,  aid  can  encourage 
and  support  policy  reforms.  We  can 
stretch  official  aid  dollars  by  financing 
feasibility  studies  and  otherwise  en- 
couraging the  U.S.  private  sector  to  get 
involved  in  the  development  process,  as 
for  example  through  cohnancing  of 
profitable,  development-oriented  proj- 
ects. Direct  participation  by  commercial 
institutions  will  make  it  more  likely  that 
development  projects  contribute  to  real 
growth.  The  new  Bureau  for  Private 
Enterprise  of  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  is  already  in  the 
process  of  developing  new  programs  in 
these  areas. 

Direct,  participation  by  the  U.S. 
private  sector  in  development  activities 
can  have  a  number  of  additional 
beneficial  effects.  Aid  can,  as  the  Euro- 
peans have  discovered,  serve  as  a 


valuable  means  of  encouraging  business 
in  high-risk  environments  typical  of  less 
developed  countries  everywhere— for  ex- 
ample, by  providing  technical  assistance 
and  seed  capital  for  joint  venture  oppor- 
tunities. And  the  participation  of 
business  can  serve  as  an  important 
source  of  technology  transfer,  enhancing 
indigenous  entrepreneurship  and 
managerial  skill. 

This  approach  will  involve  a  con- 
siderable shift  away  from  the  govern- 
ment-to-government aid  programs 
favored  exclusively  in  recent  years.  It 
will  not  mean  a  wholesale,  indiscrimi- 
nate rejection  of  "orthodox"  project  aid. 
Such  assistance  will  continue  to  be  vital, 
with  emphasis  on  food  production  and 
human  resource  development— including 
management  capacity  in  both  public  and 
private  sectors. 

Finally  there  is  a  third  category  of 
countries,  the  least  developed  countries. 
As  currently  defined  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, these  have  per  capita  GNP  lower 
than  $220;  21,  or  two-thirds  of  them,  are 
in  Africa.  Some,  such  as  Somalia  and 
Sudan,  are  of  major  geopolitical  signifi- 
cance, and  all  have  the  potential  to 
develop.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
most  least  developed  countries  have 
been  dealt  a  bad  hand  by  history  and  en- 
vironment. Many  are  landlocked,  and  all 
too  often  their  boundaries,  drawn  at  the 
Congress  of  Berlin,  accord  with  neither 
economic  nor  political  reality. 

Some  of  the  new  approaches  to  aid 
policy  mentioned  above  are  applicable  to 
these  countries,  all  of  which  do  have  im- 
portant agricultural  sectors  typically 
afflicted  with  severe  overregulation.  But 
generally  speaking,  aid  policy  in  the 
least  developed  countries  will  continue 
to  be  somewhat  different,  with  more  em- 
phasis on  humanitarian  requirements 
(especially  where  refugees  are  present), 
regional  integration  (particularly  vital 
for  the  small  and  landlocked),  and  basic 
institution  building. 

Finally,  I  would  emphasize  that  the 
Administration's  emphasis  on  our  own 
domestic  economic  recovery  and  growth 
will  benefit  virtually  all  less  developed 
countries.  Combined  with  vigorous  em- 
phasis on  free  trade,  an  expanding  U.S. 
economy  will  strengthen  markets  for  our 
African  friends,  whether  they  are  pro- 
ducers of  commodities  (typically  the  case 
today)  or  nascent  manufacturers.  The 
United  States  currently  absorbs  about 
one-half  of  all  manufactured  goods  that 
non-OPEC  developing  countries  export 
to  the  industrialized  world,  even  though 
our  market  is  only  one-third  the  in- 
dustrialized world  market.  And  as  Presi- 
dent Reagan  noted  before  Cancun,  every 
1  %  reduction  in  our  interest  rates  due  to 


lower  inflation  improves  the  balance  ol 
payments  of  developing  countries  by  $ 
billion. 

The  urgency  of  our  own  domestic 
recovery  program  dictates  that,  for  th 
next  few  years,  budgetary  restraint  w: 
be  a  matter  of  highest  priority.  Becau; 
of  this,  there  is  little  chance  that  our 
official  foreign  assistance  outlays  will  i 
crease  dramatically  in  the  near  future, 
is,  therefore,  all  the  more  important  tl 
we  redouble  our  efforts  to  make  our 
development  policies  more  effective. 

Conclusion 

I  have  outlined  a  spectrum  of  policies 
designed  to  respond  to  Africa's  varied 
conditions.  It  assumes  three  major  in- 
novations: ' 

•  More  support  for  policy  reform 
that  will  stimulate  the  indigenous  pro- 
ductive sectors; 

•  More  direct  private  sector  par- 
ticipation in  development;  and 

•  More  integration  of  foreign  aid 
with  foreign  trade  and  investment 
policies. 

This  approach  will  demonstrate  oi 
conviction  that  the  "private  sector,"  w 
large,  involves  most  Africans,  must  b« 
encouraged  by  government  if  growth  ; 
to  occur,  and  can  be  helped  by  aid  pro 
grams  as  well  as  by  interaction  with  t 
foreign  private  sector.  I  care  deeply 
about  this  subject  because  I  know  thai 
the  growth  of  healthy  economic  systei 
in  Africa  will  in  the  long  run  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  reduce  the  pros- 
pects for  contagious  regional  conflict 
and  externally  based  destabilization  oi 
shaky  governments.  We  are  convincec 
that  African  economic  security,  like 
other  dimensions  of  security,  is  a  cent 
ingredient  in  reaching  the  goal  of  a  cc 
tinent  of  stable  and  friendly  states. 

In  the  years  ahead,  as  we  and  oth 
donors  rethink  with  African  leaders  tl 
dilemmas  of  development,  we  must 
operate  with  empathy  and  sensitivity. 
Development  does  not  occur  in  a 
vacuum.  Seldom  in  history  have  younj 
governments  faced  such  an  awesome 
and  simultaneous  mixture  of  challeng< 
as  those  in  Africa— imperatives  of 
growth,  equity,  dignity,  stability,  and 
stitution  building.  Economic  policy  re- 
form cannot  work  unless  it  is  political 
feasible  for  decisionmakers  to  take 
tough  decisions.  We  recognize  this  res 
ity.  Our  approach,  therefore,  will  be 
summed  up  by  the  phrase:  Let's  do  th 
most  to  help  those  who  help  them- 
selves. ■ 
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TTER  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
C.  17,  19811 

iccordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section 
of  the  International  Security  and 
'elopment  Cooperation  Act  of  1980,  I  am 
mitting  the  following  report  on  the  inter- 
situation  in  Zimbabwe. 
One  of  the  more  significant  events  to 
e  place  since  the  submission  of  the  last 
>ort  to  the  Congress  was  the  unanimous 
ision  handed  down  by  the  Zimbabwe 
>reme  Court  which  held  that  the  War  Vic- 
s  Act,  introduced  shortly  after  in- 
endence  to  replace  the  Victims  of  Ter- 
ism  Act,  was  constitutional.  The  latter  Act 
.  been  introduced  by  the  former  govern- 
nt  to  encourage  commercial  farmers  to 
y  in  the  country  by  providing  compensa- 
1  in  the  event  they  suffered  property 
nage  as  a  result  of  military  action.  The 
v  law  which  provides  for  relief  only  in  case 
leath  or  injury,  but  not  property  loss,  was 
tcted  because  of  government's  fear  of  be- 
financially  overwhelmed  by  new  claims 
compensation— loss  of  cattle  by  peasant 
mers  for  example— which  would  have  had 
oe  honored  under  the  old  Act.  This  land- 
rk  decision  was  precipitated  by  a  suit  in 
ich  the  plaintiff  argued  that  application  of 
i  War  Victims  Act  constituted  an  un- 
lstitutional  acquisition  by  the  government 
property  (a  claim  for  compensation  that 
1  occurred  under  the  old  Act)  without  ade- 
ite  compensation. 

This  court  case,  like  the  one  in  which 
mer  Cabinet  Minister  Edgar  Tekere  was 
juitted,  again  demonstrated  the  govern- 
nt's  resolve  to  adhere  to  the  Lancaster 
use  Constitution  and  to  the  due  process  of 
|  Owing  to  the  importance  of  this  case  the 
vernment  selected  a  renowned  South 
rican  attorney  to  represent  it  in  the  pro- 
;dings. 

Some  whites  will  no  doubt  see  the  Court's 
cision  as  eroding  the  protection  of  their 
sperty  rights.  This  in  turn,  will  lead  to  in- 
cased speculation  on  the  part  of  many  that 
j  stage  has  now  been  set  for  the  govern- 
mt  to  deprive  large  landowners  of  their 
operty  and  give  it  to  squatters.  Any  such 
vernment  action,  however,  would  clearly 
nstitute  an  unjustified  extension  of  the 
ecedent  in  this  case  and  would  directly  con- 
:t  with  explicit  constitutional  prohibitions 
ainst  the  acquisition  and  redistribution  of 
id  without  adequate  compensation. 

On  the  economic  side  the  agricultural  sec- 
r  continues  to  lead  the  field  in  terms  of  out- 
t  and  is  followed  by  construction  and  retail 
les.  The  government,  however,  is  still  faced 
th  a  difficult  balance  of  payment  situation 
id  foreign  exchange  deficiencies,  and  there 
e  still  serious  shortages  of  skilled  and  ex- 
rienced  manpower. 


Zimbabwe's  banking  and  financial  institu- 
tions have  repeatedly  demonstrated  the  abili- 
ty to  adapt  to  changed  circumstances.  They 
have  continued  to  do  so  since  independence 
and  the  phenomenon  is  evidenced  by  the 
speed  with  which  these  institutions  have 
taken  advantage  of  recent  opportunities  to 
participate  in  international  arrangements 
with  foreign  banks.  Mainly  because  of 
government's  strict  management  of  its  exter- 
nal debt  and  its  tight-fisted  spending  policies, 
Western  banking  institutions  have  come  to 
regard  Zimbabwe  as  one  of  the  more  credit- 
worthy countries  in  Africa.  Citibank  recently 
became  the  second  U.S.  bank  to  open  an  of- 
fice in  Salisbury. 

After  hitting  record  lows  the  Zimbabwe 
stock  market,  long  considered  one  of  the  key 
indexes  of  business  confidence  in  the  country, 
is  presently  enjoying  a  modest  recovery.  This 
development  was  probably  triggered  by  in- 
creases in  fuel  supplies  and  the  prospects  for 
considerable  improvements  in  economic  and 
commercial  relations  with  South  Africa, 
which  continues  to  be  Zimbabwe's  main 
trading  partner.  The  realization  by  the 
government  that  the  country  has  attracted 
very  little  foreign  investment  since  in- 
dependence and  the  resulting  efforts  to 
create  a  more  favorable  investment  climate 
could  be  strong  catalysts  for  restoring  in- 
vestor confidence  in  the  future  of  private 
enterprise  in  Zimbabwe.  This  in  turn,  could 
lead  to  the  long-term  recovery  of  the  stock 
market. 

Politically,  it  appears  that  post-election 
euphoria  is  beginning  to  wane,  and  with  it, 
some  of  ZANU's  [Zimbabwe  African  National 
Union]  early  popularity.  The  government's 
very  deliberate  and  pragmatic  approach  to 
land  resettlement  and  the  rising  cost  of  living 
are  primarily  responsible  for  much  of  the 
criticism  being  directed  at  it.  The  govern- 
ment, believing  that  it  is  being  judged  too 
harshly,  is  sensitive  to  criticism  and  has 
shown  little  tolerance  for  its  critics,  Ian 
Smith  and  Bishop  Abel  Muzorewa  in  par- 
ticular. 

A  recently  introduced  order  requiring 
prior  notification  to  the  Minister  of  Home  Af- 
fairs of  the  intent  to  hold  public  political 
gatherings  has  the  potential  for  seriously 
restricting  the  opposition's  ability  to  present 
dissenting  views.  The  Minister  of  Home  Af- 
fairs, acting  on  the  strength  of  this  new 
measure,  recently  refused  permission  for  a 
Muzorewa-sponsored  rally  to  be  held  in 
Bulawayo,  but  granted  permission  to 
ZANUPF  [Zimbabwe  African  National 
Union/Patriotic  Front]  and  ZAPU  [Zimbabwe 
African  People's  Union],  partners  in  the 
government  coalition,  to  hold  political 
meetings  in  Bulawayo  on  the  same  day.  This 
order  was  also  recently  cited  as  justification 
for  preventing  ZAPU-oriented  youth  from 
carrying  out  a  demonstration  in  support  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  Soviet  revolution. 


These  new  restrictive  measures  appear 
unwarranted  unless  there  is  evidence  not  yet 
made  public  that  Prime  Minister  Mugabe's 
government  is  being  more  threatened  than  it 
appears  to  be  by  opposition  politicians.  From 
all  outward  appearances,  the  Prime  Minister 
is  still  firmly  in  control  and  the  threat  of 
political  instability  continues  to  diminish. 

Prime  Minister  Mugabe  has  continued  to 
take  steps  to  reassure  the  whites  by  reaffirm- 
ing his  commitment  to  reconciliation  and  by 
stressing  the  point  that  Zimbabwe's  brand  of 
socialism  would  not  be  built  on  the  basis  of 
destroying  the  present  economic  infrastruc- 
ture, but  by  preserving  that  structure.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  he  does  not  hestitate  to 
castigate  those  whites  who,  according  to  him, 
have  not  changed  their  negative  racial  at- 
titudes. His  decision  to  fire  Health  Minister 
Herbert  Ushewokunze,  considered  one  of  the 
more  provocatively  radical  Cabinet  members, 
has  been  a  significant  boost  to  white  morale. 

The  exercise  designed  to  integrate  the 
two  former  guerrilla  armies  and  the  former 
Rhodesian  forces  into  a  single  army,  which 
was  organized  and  directed  by  the  British, 
has  been  sucessfully  completed.  The  entire 
operation  took  18  months  and  involved  ap- 
proximately 58,000  troops.  The  success  of 
this  operation  reflects  credit  on  the  British, 
Prime  Minister  Mugabe,  Joshua  Nkomo  and 
the  white  leadership  of  the  former  Rhodesian 
forces.  It  has  also  laid  to  rest  the  problem  of 
force  amalgamation  which  was  one  of  the 
most  intractable  issues  in  the  Anglo- 
American  and  Lancaster  House  settlement 
efforts. 

Prime  Minister  Mugabe  continues  to  view 
a  Namibian  settlement  as  an  urgent  issue, 
and  he  has  stated  publicly  that  Zimbabwe 
supports  recent  Contact  Group  efforts  to 
bring  about  independence.  Zimbabwe's 
balanced  position  on  key  regional  issues  is  im- 
portant to  us  in  seeking  a  Namibian  settle- 
ment and  pursuing  other  U.S.  objectives  in 
Africa. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 


identical  letters  addressed  to  Charles  H. 
Percy,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee (text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Dec.  21,  1981).  ■ 
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The  Unnecessary  War 


by  Eugene  V.  Rostow 

Address  at  the  Winston  Churchill 
Lecture  of  the  English-Speaking  Union 
in  London  on  November  30,  1981.  Mr. 
Rostow  is  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  (ACDA). 

This  ceremony  gives  me  pleasure  at 
many  levels.  I  believe  in  the  English- 
Speaking  Union  and  value  the  compli- 
ment of  your  invitation  to  speak  tonight. 

What  makes  this  evening  singular, 
however,  is  that  I  have  been  asked  to 
give  a  lecture  in  honor  of  Winston 
Churchill.  The  only  occassion  in  my  life 
which  made  my  skin  tingle  with  com- 
parable feeling  was  the  challenge  of 
writing  and  delivering  a  4th  of  July  ora- 
tion in  honor  of  Thomas  Jefferson  from 
the  steps  of  Monticello. 

Both  Churchill  and  Jefferson  are 
heroes  in  the  Pantheon  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples.  The  heroism  of  these 
giants  is  not  simply  that  they  had  the 
courage  to  fight  against  odds  in  times  of 
trouble;  there  are  many  heroes  of  whom 
that  could  be  said.  Their  special  quality 
is  that  they  had  the  gift  of  words  as  well 
as  the  gift  of  action.  What  they  did  and 


vehemence  these  days  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
ruled  by  tyrants  or  oligarchs.  The 
themes  which  cluster  around  the  idea  of 
liberty  lie  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
political  and  military  problems  which 
preoccupy  our  foreign  offices.  And  they 
dominate  the  psychological  and  educa- 
tional tasks  which  constitute  at  least 
half  the  agenda  of  our  governments  in 
the  realm  of  foreign  affairs. 

Nominally,  my  subject  tonight,  in 
Churchill's  compelling  phrase,  is  "the  un- 
necessary war" — the  war  we  must  pre- 
vent. Churchill  proposed  the  phrase  as 
the  name  for  what  is  generally  called  the 
"Second  World  War."  It  commands  us  to 
remember  that  if  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  had  acted  wisely  during  the 
1930s,  the  war  could  never  have  taken 
place.  After  Hitler  came  to  power, 
Churchill  urged  a  course  with  all  his 
magnificent  resources  of  reason, 
historical  knowledge,  experience,  elo- 
quence, and  wit.  He  was  denounced  for 
his  pains  as  a  senile,  drunken  war 
monger  who  saw  Huns  under  every  bed. 
His  critics — they  were  numerous  and 
influential — dismissed  him  as  a  romantic 


Until  the  Soviet  Union  joins  us  in  agreements 
which  could  genuinely  remove  the  menace  of 
nuclear  war  from  world  politics  .  .  .  there  can  be 
no  escape  from  nuclear  deterrence.  .  .  . 


what  they  said  are  woven  together  into 
an  epic  whole.  Like  the  other  great  epics 
of  our  tradition,  Churchill  and  Jefferson 
will  remain  part  of  the  living  faith  not 
only  of  the  English-speaking  peoples  but 
of  all  the  peoples  in  the  world  who  share 
the  creed  of  liberty,  equality,  and  frater- 
nity— the  rights  of  man. 

That  faith  is  the  heart  of  what  I 
have  to  say  tonight.  It  is  embodied  in 
many  famous  slogans — in  the  motto  of 
the  French  Revolution  I  have  just  re- 
called; in  Jefferson's  "unalienable  rights 
of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness"; in  the  four  freedoms  of 
Churchill  and  Frankin  Roosevelt;  and  in 
the  natural  human  and  civil  rights  men 
and  women  are  claiming  with  increasing 


who  still  lived  in  the  days  before  1914, 
besotted  by  endless  quantities  of  cham- 
pagne or  brandy  or  both.  To  adapt  one 
of  Churchill's  best  phrases,  "Some  cham- 
pagne; some  brandy."  Nonetheless,  he 
was  kept  in  the  wilderness  until  the  war 
had  started  and  was  nearly  lost. 

Both  World  Wars  did  terrible 
damage  to  the  fabric  of  our  civilization. 
The  twin  evils  of  fascism  and  com- 
munism were  among  their  progeny.  But 
a  third  world  war  in  a  nuclear  environ- 
ment would  be  far,  far  worse.  We  must 
not  fail  to  prevent  war  this  time,  as  As- 
quith  and  Grey  failed  before  1914,  and 
as  Churchill  and  Roosevelt  failed  before 
1939.  President  Reagan  made  it  clear  in 
his  speech  of  November  18  that  this  is 


the  dominant  idea  of  American  foreig 
policy  today. 

The  situation  we  confront  resemb 
that  of  the  1930s  in  many  ways.  But  i 
significantly  different  too — more 
dangerous,  more  volatile,  and  far  mor 
difficult  to  control  by  the  polite  warn- 
ings and  veiled  threats  of  old-fashione 
European  diplomacy. 

The  Indivisibility  of  Peace 

My  thesis  tonight  is  simple:  Peace  has 
now  become  truly  indivisible,  in  the 
memorable  words  of  a  Soviet  foreign 
minister  45  years  ago.  It  is  a  thesis  ei 
tirely  appropriate  for  us  to  consider  o 
the  first  day  of  a  new  round  of  Soviet 
American  talks  on  the  reduction  of 
nuclear  weapons.  The  pervasive  mena 
of  the  Soviet  nuclear  arsenal  and  the 
parently  inexorable  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  create  profound  political  in- 
stabilities. But  nuclear  weapons  are  n 
the  only  factors  of  disequilibrium  in  tl 
world.  Conventional  warfare,  subver- 
sion, and  terrorism  have  become 
epidemic  and  commonplace.  Their  in- 
fluence, added  to  that  of  the  nuclear 
arsenals,  has  transformed  world  politi 
into  a  witches'  brew  for  a  reason  whic 
becomes  more  obvious  and  more  omi- 
nous every  day:  because  the  wall  be- 
tween conventional  and  nuclear  war  c 
never  be  impermeable,  no  matter  how 
high  we  make  it.  Small  wars  can  beco 
big  ones  at  least  as  readily  as  in  the 
days  when  archdukes  were  assassinafc 
at  Sarejevo,  and  Danzig  was  the  cent* 
of  world  concern.  It  is  now  apparent 
that  arms  control  agreements  are  har 
worth  having  if  they  make  the  world 
safe  for  conventional  warfare,  terroris 
and  the  movement  of  armed  bands 
across  international  frontiers. 

Consider,  for  example,  an  issue  r 
before  our  governments.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  revived  its  old  proposal  for 
U.N.  General  Assembly  declaration  be 
ning  the  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 
The  Soviet  goal  is  transparent.  They 
know  as  we  do  that  the  recovery  and 
renaissance  of  the  NATO  allies,  Japar 
and  many  other  countries  since  1945 
have  depended  on  the  credible  threat 
the  United  States  to  use  its  full  milita 
capability,  including  nuclear  weapons 
necessary,  in  defense  of  its  allies  and 
other  supreme  interests  against  conve 
tional  as  well  as  nuclear  attack.  That 
what  nuclear  deterrence  and  the 
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■rican  nuclear  umbrella  are  about; 
relief  throughout  the  world— and 
icularly  in  the  higher  circles  of  the 
et  Union— that  nuclear  weapons 
Id  be  used,  however  reluctantly,  if 

were  needed,  for  example,  to  stop  a 
sive  invasion  of  Western  Europe. 
il  the  Soviet  Union  joins  us  in 
tements  which  could  genuinely 
ove  the  menace  of  nuclear  war  from 
Id  politics  altogether — a  goal  to 
:h  the  United  States  has  been  pas- 
ately  committed  since  we  offered  the 
ach  plan  in  1946— there  can  be  no 
pe  from  nuclear  deterrence  when 
supreme  interests  of  the  United 
;es  and  the  free  world  are  threatened 
ggression. 

The  sound  and  reasonable  response 
le  Western  allies  to  the  Soviet  pro- 
il  for  a  ban  on  the  first  use  of 
ear  weapons,  therefore,  should  be  an 
sal  for  a  rededication  of  the  entire 
Id  community  to  the  principles  of  the 
I  Charter  against  any  form  of  ag- 
ssion,  whether  conducted  by  nuclear 
onventional  force  or  by  the  move- 
it  of  armed  bands  across  interna- 
al  frontiers.  This  appeal  should  be 
pled  with  a  corresponding  rededica- 

to  the  goal  of  bringing  nuclear 
rgy  under  more  effective  interna- 
ial  control  in  order  to  permit  the 
fet  possible  use  of  nuclear  energy  for 
ceful  purposes  and  end  the  danger  of 
lear  weapons  proliferation.  The 
uch  plan,  you  will  recall,  would  have 
:ed  what  was  then  an  American 
lear  monopoly  into  the  hands  of  a 
i.  agency.  The  means  proposed  in  the 
■uch  plan  are  obsolete  now,  but  its 
mating  ideas  remain  important. 

No  lesser  steps  could  begin  the  in- 
Densable  process  of  restoring  world 
>lic  order.  The  decline  of  world  public 
er  and  the  specter  of  nuclear  anarchy 
ond  it  are  the  greatest  of  all  the 
eats  to  the  peace.  The  best  available 
y  to  deal  with  that  threat  is  through 
srnational  cooperation  in  enforcing 

rules  of  peace  embodied  in  the 
irter  of  the  United  Nations.  They 
istitute  the  only  available  code  of 
ente — and  the  only  possible  code  of 
ente. 

There  is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  the 
net  Union  risks  war  in  its  campaigns 
expansion  all  over  the  world.  Those 
npaigns  use  aggressive  war  as  an  in- 
ument  of  national  policy;  they  are  car- 
et on  by  methods  which  violate  the 
es  of  the  charter  governing  the  inter- 
zonal use  of  force.  No  one  claims  that 
;  Soviet  Union  initiates  all  the  trouble 
the  world.  But  it  does  take  advantage 


of  trouble  in  order  to  expand  its  sphere 
of  influence.  The  Soviet  campaigns  of 
expansion  have  gone  too  far.  They  now 
threaten  the  world  balance  of  power  on 
which  the  ultimate  safety  of  the 
Western  nations  depends,  and,  there- 
fore, they  touch  nerves  of  immense  sen- 
sitivity. 

Western  Public  Opinion 

The  men  and  women  on  the  Clapham 
omnibus  know  this  in  their  bones.  That 
is  why  there  is  so  much  concern  about 
war  in  Western  public  opinion.  The  cur- 
rent wave  of  anxiety  about  the  possibili- 
ty of  war  is  natural  and  reasonable.  We 
all  share  it.  But  we  cannot  allow  it  to 
paralyze  us.  The  pervasiveness  of  anxie- 
ty is  not  a  sign  of  cowardice  or  pacifism 
but  a  normal  symptom  of  the  fact  that 
public  opinion  has  reluctantly  begun  to 
acknowledge  the  true  condition  of  world 
politics. 

The  turbulence  of  our  public  opinion 
does  not  prove  that  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  younger  generation,  that 
our  moral  fiber  has  been  ruined  by  the 
welfare  state,  or  that  the  leaders  of  our 
churches  and  peace  movements  are  all 
Communists  or  fellow  travelers  or  their 
innocent  dupes.  Of  course  the  Com- 
munists are  trying  to  manipulate  the 
feelings  of  people  about  war  and  to 
harness  them  to  a  political  movement 
that  would  serve  the  ends  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

But  Communists  have  never  con- 
trolled our  politics  in  the  West,  and  they 
will  not  succeed  now.  We  cannot  ignore 
their  activities.  But  we  should  not  be  un- 
duly agitated  about  them,  either. 

After  all,  the  anxiety  of  public  opin- 
ion about  war  is  not  manifested  only  in 
demonstrations  against  the  presence  of 
troops  and  weapons  and  in  expressions 
of  the  perfectly  correct  view  that  there 
is  insanity  in  the  continued  accumulation 
of  weapons,  especially  nuclear  weapons. 
There  are  other  expressions  of  that  anx- 
iety and  concern,  equally  significant  and 
much  more  realistic.  Throughout  the 
West,  people  are  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  their  governments  must  stop 
the  process  of  Soviet  expansion  before 
it  explodes  into  general  war.  They  know 
that  peace  cannot  be  achieved  by  unilat- 
eral disarmament.  And  they  recognize 
the  wisdom  of  the  old  Russian  proverb, 
"If  you  make  yourself  into  a  sheep,  you 
will  find  a  wolf  nearby."  Sadly  and 
without  jingoism,  our  people  support 
their  governments  in  policies  which  seek 
to  prevent  war  while  there  is  still  time 
to  do  so  by  peaceful  means. 


As  a  result,  the  North  Atlantic  allies 
and  many  other  nations  are  following 
the  broad  lines  of  policy  Churchill 
counselled  in  vain  before  the  Second 
World  War.  They  are  restoring  the 
military  balance  which  has  eroded  dur- 
ing the  last  decade.  And  they  are  resum- 
ing the  quest  for  peace  through  negotia- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union.  They  realize 
how  little  has  been  accomplished  by 
arms  control  and  disarmament  treaties 


The  decline  of  world 
public  order  and  the 
specter  of  nuclear  anar- 
chy beyond  it  are  the 
greatest  of  all  the 
threats  to  the  peace. 


in  the  past.  Nonetheless,  without  illusion 
or  euphoria,  they  wish  to  be  certain  that 
no  conceivable  opportunity  for  peace  is 
ignored.  Therefore,  they  welcome  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  effort  to  persuade  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  it  is  in 
the  highest  interest  of  the  Soviet  state 
and  of  all  other  states — and,  indeed,  in 
the  highest  interest  of  humanity  itself — 
to  accept  the  obligation  which  history 
has  thrust  upon  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States. 

If  we  are  to  retreat,  step  by  cautious 
step,  from  the  brink  of  the  abyss,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
must  lead  the  way,  together.  This  duty 
can  be  translated  into  two  simple 
axioms. 

•  The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  should  reach  verifiable  arms 
reduction  agreements  which  give  each 
side  an  equal  deterrent  capacity. 

•  World  public  order  should  be 
restored  in  conformity  with  the  rules 
upon  which  the  United  Nations  agreed 
in  San  Francisco  at  the  end  of  a  terrible 
war  they  had  barely  won. 

These  two  propositions  are  closely 
related.  Together  they  define  the  objec- 
tives of  the  United  States  as  we  ap- 
proach these  nuclear  arms  negotiations. 
We  hope  the  Soviet  Union  will  come  to 
agree  with  us  and  to  accept  these  prin- 
ciples as  major  premises  for  a  process  of 
Soviet-American  cooperation  which  has 
now  become  imperative. 
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Preparing  for  Arms  Control 
Negotiations 

The  two  principles  I  have  tried  to  for- 
mulate are  the  essence  of  President 
Reagan's  methodical  approach  to  the 
task  of  preparing  for  the  nuclear  arms 
control  negotiations.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
accepts  the  principle  of  equal  deter- 
rence, it  should  be  possible  for  carefully 
worked  out  and  verifiable  agreements  to 
improve  the  security  position  of  the 
West  as  a  whole.  By  allowing  each  side 
to  maintain  equal  deterrence,  nuclear 
arms  agreements  should  prevent  any 
form  of  coercive  predominance.  They 
could,  therefore,  result  in  a  somewhat 
more  stable  environment,  at  least  in 
restraining  the  potential  escalation  of 
conventional  force  conflicts.  Under  con- 
temporary circumstances,  however,  this 
is  an  insufficient  goal  and  probably  an  il- 
lusory one.  But  it  should  give  diplomacy 
an  opportunity  to  press  for  the  ultimate 
fulfillment  of  agreement  on  the  second 
principle,  that  of  mutual  and  reciprocal 
respect  for  the  rules  of  the  charter 
regarding  the  international  use  of  force. 
As  President  Reagan  has  pointed  out,  a 
double  standard  in  this  regard  is  simply 
not  viable. 

Sometimes  the  Soviet  spokesmen 
say  that  the  American  position  would  re- 
quire the  Soviet  Union  to  give  up  a 
foreign  policy  rooted  in  its  nature  as  a 
society  and  a  state.  This  is  not  the  case. 
So  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, the  Soviet  Union  is  free  to 
preach  the  gospel  of  communism 
throughout  the  world.  But  we  cannot  ac- 
cept its  claim  of  a  right  to  propagate  its 
faith  with  a  sword.  All  the  United  States 
urges  is  that,  with  regard  to  the  interna- 
tional use  of  force,  the  Soviet  Union 
follows  the  same  rules  which  all  states 
accepted  when  they  became  signatories 
of  the  U.N.  Charter.  There  can  be  no 
peace  until  those  rules  are  equally  and 
reciprocally  obeyed. 

Thus  far,  there  have  been  no  signs 
of  progress  in  that  effort.  Soviet 
behavior,  diplomacy,  and  propaganda  re- 
main what  they  have  been  for  a  long 
generation.  The  Soviet  submarine 
caught  in  the  approaches  to  a  Swedish 
naval  base  is  hardly  an  encouraging 
omen.  We  have  no  choice  but  to 
persevere,  however,  in  seeking  to  reach 
the  Russian  people  and  the  other  peoples 
of  the  Soviet  Union  with  every  resource 
of  our  intelligence  and  imagination  while 
the  expansionist  policies  of  the  Soviet 
Government  are  restrained  by  the  calm 
deployment  of  deterrent  force.  We  know 
that  more  than  60  years  of  Soviet  rule 


have  not  destroyed  the  love  of  liberty 
and  justice  in  Russia  and  that  the 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe,  who  have 
always  been  of  the  West,  remain  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  European  culture  and 
policy.  So  long  as  we  in  the  West  are 
strong,  confident,  and  determined,  the 
forces  of  hope  in  the  East  will  not  sink 
back  into  despair. 

The  analysis  I  have  just  summarized 
is  adequate  and  accurate,  I  believe,  so 
far  as  it  goes.  But  it  does  not  go  very 
far.  Rationally,  it  is  easy  to  prescribe 
the  course  the  NATO  allies  and  the 
Soviet  Union  should  follow  now,  just  as 
it  is  easy  with  the  benefit  of  hindsight  to 
agree  that  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  States 
could  have  prevented  the  Second  World 
War.  The  important  question  about  the 
1930s  is  not  what  should  have  been 
done— the  answer  to  that  question  is 
self-evident— but  why  Churchill  and 
Roosevelt,  two  towering  politicians  at 
the  height  of  their  powers,  failed  to  per- 
suade their  countrymen  to  follow  their 
lead.  That,  I  believe,  is  the  principal 
question  on  the  agenda  of  Western 
foreign  policy  today,  and  it  is  the  issue 
to  which  I  shall  devote  the  remainder  of 
this  lecture.  What  are  the  limits  of 
reason  in  dealing  with  the  issues  before 
us?  Is  there  any  chance  that  reason  can 
be  made  to  prevail?  How  do  we  per- 
suade the  Soviet  Union  that  it  too 
should  obey  the  rules  of  the  charter, 
give  up  the  dream  of  empire,  and  join 
the  Western  nations  in  seeing  to  it  that 
the  charter  rules  are  generally  respected 
throughout  the  world?  Can  we  hope  to 


.  .  .  the  Soviet  Union 
deploys  a  new  SS-20 
every  5  days. 


persuade  the  Soviet  Union,  or  only  to 
contain  it,  as  George  Kennan  has  con- 
tended, until  the  benign  influence  of 
Russian  high  culture — and  of  exposure 
to  the  West — bring  about  a  mellowing  of 
Soviet  policy?  And  finally,  how  can  our 
efforts  of  persuasion  be  organized  and 
carried  out  by  methods  compatible  with 
the  rules  of  our  being? 

The  Human  Element 

The  questions  I  have  posed  surely  in- 
clude matters  of  diplomacy  and  strategy 
which  would  have  been  familiar  to 


Thucydides  or  Machiavelli.  But  their  ir 
plications  transcend  the  abstractions  o 
political  theory  or  the  cool  detachment 
of  the  cynic.  The  balance  of  power  is  n 
all  that  is  at  stake  in  the  world  crisis 
which  has  come  about  through  our  blir 
ness  and  negligence.  Churchill  com- 
mented once  that  Marlborough  and 
Wellington  had  changed  the  course  of 
history,  permitting  two  centuries  of 
British  primacy  which  were  hardly  con 
pelled  by  economics  or  demography.  It 
heresy,  I  know,  to  ask  such  a  question 
a  Churchill  lecture,  but— issues  of  na- 
tional loyalty  and  national  pride  apart- 
would  Western  civilization  have  been 
fundamentally  different  if  Marlborougl 
had  lost  at  Blenheim  and  Wellington  1 
Waterloo?  That  kind  of  speculation  car 
hardly  arise  about  the  outcome  of  the 
cold  and  not-so-cold  War.  No  one  can 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  nuclear 
war  with  any  feelings  but  those  of  hor- 
ror and  disgust.  And  no  one  could 
describe  the  architects  of  the  Gulag 
Archipelago  as  Saint  Simon  and  Nancj 
Mitford  describe  the  denizens  of  Ver- 
sailles in  the  day  of  the  Sun  King.  Witl 
divided  and  uneasy  minds,  the  nations 
the  West  have  finally  embarked  on  a 
Churchillian  effort  to  prevent  war.  We 
have  taken  this  step  not  only  to  protec 
our  national  independence  and  avert 
nuclear  devastation  but  to  preserve  the 
creed  and  hope  of  liberty  for  ourselves 
and  for  all  who  cherish  it.  Many  people 
seem  to  think  that  nuclear  war  could  b» 
averted  by  Western  surrender.  But  tha 
course  is  unthinkable.  Moreover,  it 
would  not  work. 

Many  believe  that  the  ideal  of  in- 
dividual freedom  has  had  its  run  in  the 
bleak  chronicle  of  human  history  and 
that  social  pluralism  will  soon  be  forcec 
to  yield  to  one  version  or  another  of  thi 
all-embracing  state. 

This  every  child  of  the  Anglo- 
American  culture  must  deny.  The  view 
that  the  state  exists  to  protect  individui 
freedom  has  always  been  at  war  with 
the  ideology  of  Leviathan;  that  war  will 
never  end.  Man  yearns  for  freedom,  bu 
freedom  is  lonely.  Man  also  yearns  for 
security  and  companionship.  Sometimes 
he  seems  willing  to  pay  the  price  of 
slavery  for  them.  It  may  be  that  even  ii 
the  West  some  people  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept such  societies,  at  least  for  a  time. 

But  there  is  no  reason  to  lose  faith 
in  our  humane  ideals.  During  the  last 
generation,  behind  the  shield  of  collec- 
tive self-defense  backed  by  the  America 
nuclear  weapon,  democracy  has  enjoyed 
a  renaissance  in  Germany,  Japan,  and 
many  other  countries,  and  its  values  are 
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lining  ground  throughout  the  world, 
e  speak  with  many  voices,  as  free  men 
id  women  always  do.  But  beneath  the 
rbulence  of  these  lively  sounds  there  is 
tiding  unity  and  ample  strength.  In 
eir  vast  majorities,  the  people  of  the 
est  remain  loyal  to  the  code  of  values 
which  they  have  been  bred.  For  the 
nglish-speaking  peoples,  that  tradition 
>es  beyond  the  enlightenment  of  the 
ith  century  to  the  roots  of  our  political 
>erty  in  the  common  law  and  the 
nglish  constitution  and  to  the  roots  of 
ir  moral  freedom  in  the  heritage  of  the 
Id  and  New  Testaments  and  the 
emory  of  Greece  and  Rome.  In  other 
irts  of  the  West,  of  course,  the 
>ncordia  of  the  community  includes 
rong  elements  of  the  Roman  law  and 
ie  Roman  culture  in  both  its  ancient 
id  its  modern  manifestations. 

Today  that  tradition  faces  the 
lallenge  of  a  new  Minotaur.  And  today, 
ice  more,  those  who  love  freedom  must 
illy  to  its  defense. 

he  Threat  Today 

ut  the  threat  we  face  is  more  than  the 
ireat  of  arms  and  the  challenge  of 
leology.  Sir  Isaiah  Berlin  uses  a  simple 
hrase  to  sum  up  the  most  fundamental 
ifference  between  societies  devoted  to 
ie  freedom  of  the  individual  and 
ocieties  in  which  the  state  manipulates 
tie  individual  in  the  name  of  a  greater 
ood:  the  difference  between  "Freedom 
com"  and  "Freedom  to."  We  believe 
nth  Sir  Isaiah  in  "Freedom  from";  that 
3,  we  believe  in  the  autonomy  of  man  as 
.  good  in  itself  and  the  most  important 
ightful  goal  of  organized  society.  It 
ollows  that  we  must  also  believe  with 
efferson  that  "the  just  powers  of 
government  derive  from  the  consent  of 
he  governed."  If  this  is  so,  high  prin- 
iples  of  ethical  responsibility  should 
govern  the  discourse  among  men  and 
vomen  which  is  the  source  of  public 
•pinion  and  thus  the  predicate  for  their 
:onsent.  Democracy  is  impossible  unless 
ve  speak  to  each  other  with  civility  and 
scrupulous  respect  for  the  truth  as  best 
ve  can  perceive  the  truth. 

As  George  Orwell  saw  so  clearly,  the 
nost  important  distinction  between  free 
societies  and  modern  tyranny  is  a  totally 
different  attitude  toward  the  problem  of 
;ruth.  This  difference  is  why  our  efforts 
it  propaganda,  even  in  wartime,  are  so 
different,  defensive,  and  ineffective. 
Everyday  we  read  and  hear  propositions 
as  bizarre  as  those  of  Orwell's 
Newspeak.  We  find  it  almost  impossible 
to  offset  their  impact  on  our  own  minds 


or  to  explain  to  others  why  those  prop- 
ositions are  wrong.  We  are  simply  not 
equipped  to  contest  the  propaganda  of 
Newspeak.  In  the  end,  we  deal  with  it  as 
if  it  were  the  argument  of  a  parliamen- 
tary opposition.  That  is  all  we  know  how 
to  do. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  cen- 
tral importance  to  my  thesis  tonight.  We 
are  being  bombarded  at  the  moment  by 
the  breathtaking  claim  that  the  NATO 
allies,  and  the  United  States  in  par- 
ticular, are  seeking  to  disturb  a  stable 


The  Military  Balance 

Or  let  us  look  at  another  aspect  of  the 
Soviet  thesis— the  actual  state  of  the 
military  balance  and  especially  the 
balance  in  intermediate  range  nuclear 
weapons  in  and  near  Europe.  Year  after 
year,  the  Soviet  Union  tells  us  that  there 
are  roughly  1,000  weapons  of  this  kind 
on  each  side  and  that  the  NATO  decision 
to  deploy  modern  nuclear  weapons  in 
Europe  is  a  destabilizing  quest  for 
nuclear  superiority  in  preparation  for 


The  United  States  may  have  a  slight  lead 
in  .  .  .  warheads,  but  the  Soviet  Union  has  moved 
ahead  in  every  other  measure  of  the  destructive 
power  of  nuclear  weapons  and  is  adding  to  its 
arsenal  at  a  rapid  rate. 


equilibrium  of  world  power,  gain 
military  superiority  over  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  start  a  nuclear  war  to 
destroy  the  Soviet  regime.  Sometimes 
an  additional  detail  is  added  for  Euro- 
pean consumption — that  the  United 
States  is  planning  to  fight  the  nuclear 
war  entirely  in  Europe  and  to  its  last  al- 
ly. Soviet  spokesmen  addressing  the 
United  States  say  the  opposite— that  if 
the  Soviet  Union  is  hit  by  a  nuclear 
missile,  it  will  pay  no  attention  to  the 
calling  card  attached  to  the  weapons  but 
respond  at  once  with  all  its  missiles 
against  the  continental  United  States. 

How  can  these  contentions  be 
answered?  Can  anyone  really  believe 
that  the  American  people  miss  Vietnam 
and  are  looking  for  an  excuse  to  start 
another  such  campaign,  this  time  with 
nuclear  weapons,  or  even  a  third  world 
war  on  a  much  larger  and  more  exciting 
scale  than  Vietnam?  Can  anyone  sup- 
pose we  are  bored  because  our  univer- 
sities are  quiet  and  busy,  preoccupied 
with  education  rather  than  with  antiwar 
protests?  Can  anyone  imagine  that  an 
American  President  could  contemplate 
the  use  of  force  for  any  reason  except 
the  most  austere  sense  of  duty  and 
obligation,  knowing  that  President 
Truman's  political  career  was  ruined  by 
the  Korean  war  as  President  Johnson's 
was  destroyed  by  Vietnam  and,  indeed, 
that  every  major  war  and  most  minor 
wars  in  American  history  became 
politically  unpopular  in  the  end? 


nuclear  war.  There  is  irony  in  this  claim. 
The  magic  figure  remains  near  1,000 
although  the  Soviet  Union  deploys  a  new 
SS-20  every  5  days.  And  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  yet  offered  a  detailed 
statistical  table  to  support  its  charges, 
although  its  most  recent  effort,  a 
pamphlet  called  The  Threat  to  Europe, 
begins  to  approach  that  point. 

But  Soviet  spokesmen  have  said 
enough  to  make  the  statistical  fallacies 
of  their  argument  apparent.  For  exam- 
ple, they  count  only  SS-20  missiles 
deployed  in  European  Russia,  although 
many  of  these  missiles  located  beyond 
the  Urals  can  reach  targets  in  Western 
Europe  without  difficulty.  And  they 
count  certain  American  planes  in  mak- 
ing their  calculations  but  exclude  Soviet 
planes  of  the  same  type.  Mr.  Brezhnev's 
proposal,  made  at  Bonn  last  week,  sim- 
ply offers  to  move  some  SS-20  missiles 
from  European  Russia  to  Siberia— a 
proposal  without  substance  or  interest 
to  the  West.  It  would  hardly  increase 
the  security  of  NATO  to  transfer  these 
missiles  to  locations  from  which  they 
could  threaten  Japan  or  the  Middle  East 
or  be  returned  to  their  original  posi- 
tions. All  the  studies  I  have  seen  con- 
firm the  judgment  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Strategic  Studies  that  Soviet 
superiority  in  this  particularly  threaten- 
ing category  of  nuclear  weapons  is  more 
than  3  to  1,  so  that  even  the  full  deploy- 
ment of  the  American  weapons  sched- 
uled for  Europe  could  not  produce 
anything  like  equality,  to  say  nothing  of 
"superiority." 
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The  record  is  not  notably  different 
in  the  field  of  intercontinental  nuclear 
weapons.  There,  too,  the  Soviet  Union 
claims  that  parity  exists  and  that 
American  plans  to  restore  its  deterrent 
capacity  are  "destabilizing."  There,  too, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  engaged  in  an  active 
program  of  improvement  and  expansion 
while  the  United  States  has,  until 
recently,  been  passive.  The  United 
States  may  still  have  a  slight  lead  in  the 
total  number  of  warheads,  but  the 
Soviet  Union  has  moved  ahead  in  every 
other  measure  of  the  destructive  power 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  is  adding  to  its 
arsenal  at  a  rapid  rate.  Unless  the 
United  States  does  add  to  its  forces,  the 
balance  will  shift  irrevocably  against  the 
West. 

NATO  Objectives  and  Soviet  Strategy 

Nevertheless,  the  charges  continue  to  be 
made.  The  problems  the  NATO  allies 
face  together  at  this  juncture  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fantasies  of 
Soviet  propaganda.  We  do  not  have  to 
choose  between  protecting  our  interests 
and  fighting  a  nuclear  war  or  any  other 
kind  of  war,  in  Europe  or  elsewhere. 
That  is  a  false  dichotomy.  The  sole  ob- 


The  highest  objec- 
tive of  Soviet  strategy  is 
to  separate  Western 
Europe  from  the  United 
States. 


ject  of  U.S.  and  NATO  policy  is  to  pro- 
tect our  common  interests  by  restoring 
stability  without  war.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  our  capacity  to  protect  the 
future  of  liberty  in  peace,  by  the 
methods  of  alliance  diplomacy  backed  by 
deterrent  military  power.  The  NATO 
allies,  Japan,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
China  and  other  countries  which  oppose 
Soviet  hegemony  have  ample  power  and 
potential  power  to  stop  the  process  of 
Soviet  expansion.  With  Poland  in  the 
process  of  undergoing  profound  social 
changes,  this  is  hardly  the  time  to  bend 
our  knees  to  the  power  and  ideology  of 
the  Soviet  Union  as  the  wave  of  the 
future. 

The  highest  objective  of  Soviet 
strategy  is  to  separate  Western  Europe 


from  the  United  States.  If  Western 
Europe  could  be  brought  within  the 
Soviet  domain,  the  geopolitical  theorists 
of  the  Soviet  Union  believe,  Japan, 
China,  and  many  other  nations  would 
draw  the  necessary  conclusions,  and  the 
United  States  would  be  left  isolated  and 
impotent.  The  enormous  Soviet  effort  in 
the  field  of  intermediate-range  missiles 
is  intelligible  only  in  the  perspective  of 
this  Soviet  doctrine.  In  that  perspective, 
it  is  all  too  intelligible.  The  objective,  as 
always,  is  to  decouple  the  United  States 
from  Europe.  The  scenario  would  follow 
these  lines:  the  subliminal  radiations  of 
the  Soviet  intermediate-range  nuclear 
arsenal  would  induce  panic  in  Europe 
while  the  growing  Soviet  long-range 
arsenal  would  paralyze  any  possibility  of 
an  American  strategic  response.  Presto 
and  checkmate.  The  Japanese,  Chinese, 
and  many  other  nations  would  follow 
suit. 

This  was  the  nightmare  which 
started  to  provoke  deep  European  and 
American  concern  5  or  6  years  ago.  The 
Soviet  SS-20s  had  begun  to  impinge 
upon  our  consciousness.  Henry  Kis- 
singer's Brussels  warning  in  1977 
dramatized  the  issue.  But  the  anxiety 
would  have  been  the  same  if  Mr.  Kis- 
singer had  never  spoken.  The  danger  of 
decoupling  Europe  from  the  United 
States  is  implicit  in  the  changing  overall 
intercontinental  nuclear  balance  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States, 
weakening  the  counterweight  which  has 
kept  superior  Soviet  conventional  forces 
at  bay  since  1945.  After  a  year  or  two  of 
discussion,  NATO  decided  that  the 
United  States  should  deploy  American 
intermediate-range  land-based  missiles 
in  Europe  and  at  the  same  time 
negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  about 
removing  the  threat  to  Europe  arising 
from  the  existence  of  these  first-strike 
and  particularly  devastating  missiles. 
The  reasoning  behind  the  NATO 
decision  parallels  the  argument  which 
has  persuaded  the  United  States  to  keep 
large  American  conventional  forces  in  or 
near  Europe.  There  has  been  periodic 
political  agitation  in  the  United  States 
for  a  reduction  of  our  conventional 
forces  in  Europe  and  for  exclusive 
reliance  on  intercontinental  nuclear 
weapons  to  protect  Europe  against 
Soviet  pressures.  But  proposals  of  this 
kind  have  been  firmly  and  repeatedly  re- 
jected. The  United  States  wishes  not 
only  to  make  the  nuclear  guaranty  clear 
and  credible  but  to  be  in  a  position  to 
respond  appropriately  to  threats  across 
the  entire  spectrum  of  threat  or  attack. 
To  remove  American  forces  from 
Europe  would  escalate  every  conflict 


there  instantly  to  the  nuclear  level.  As 
President  Reagan  pointed  out  on 
November  18,  the  purpose  of  deploying 
American  intermediate-range  nuclear 
weapons  on  European  soil  is  to  remove 
all  doubt  about  the  credibility  of  the 
American  intercontinental  nuclear 
guaranty  to  Europe  both  in  Europe  and 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  As  a  result,  the  risl 
of  war  by  miscalculation  would  be  re- 
duced. 

The  problem  of  the  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  weapons  must  be  exam- 
ined in  the  SALT  context,  as  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  has  declared,  because 
the  line  between  intermediate-range  and 
intercontinental  nuclear  forces  is  not 
clear  cut.  Intercontinental  weapons  can 
also  be  aimed  at  targets  in  Europe, 
Japan,  or  the  Middle  East.  And  some 
weapons  normally  classified  as  theater 
weapons  can  be  used  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances on  intercontinental  missions. 
While  much  could  be  accomplished  by 
successful  intermediate-range  nuclear 
force  talks,  both  in  reducing  weapons 
and  contributing  to  crisis  stability,  the 
ultimate  security  of  the  NATO  allies  will 
continue  to  rest  on  the  reliability  of  the 
U.S.  strategic  guaranty. 

When  I  was  a  student  at  King's,  the 
great  Alfred  Marshall  had  gone,  but  the 
young  dons  still  faithfully  took  their 
texts  from  his  books  and  lectures.  One 
of  their  favorites,  I  recall,  is  appropriate 
to  our  problem  tonight.  Marshall  liked  to 
say,  "Trees  do  not  grow  to  the  sky."  He 
was  talking  about  firms  and  trade 
unions  and  the  checks  and  balances  of 
economic  life.  But  his  observation  ap- 
plies also  to  empires. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  still  in  the  im- 
perial mood  which  the  other  imperial 
powers  have  long  since  given  up  with 
relief  and  conviction.  Those  nations  have 
discovered  what  Benthan  pointed  out 
long  ago — that  the  imperial  powers  had 
no  right  to  govern  the  peoples  they  had 
conquered;  that  they  gained  nothing 
from  their  efforts;  and,  as  Sir  Norman 
Angell  concluded  much  later,  that  im- 
perialism is  extremely  expensive.  An 
Italian  minister  summed  up  the  problem 
of  costs  in  the  late  1940s:  "Italy  has  lost 
the  war,"  he  said,  "but  in  compensation 
it  has  lost  its  empire."  The  former  im- 
perial powers  have  learned  that  it  is 
more  profitable  and  more  satisfactory  all 
around  to  make  money,  not  war. 

If  we  take  the  Soviet  drive  to  be  the 
Hegelian  thesis,  it  has  already 
stimulated  a  normal  antithesis — a  coali- 
tion of  nations  determined  to  retain 
their  independence.  In  the  nature  of 
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igs,  the  forces  of  the  antithesis  are 
md  to  prevail.  Can  the  Soviet  Union 
nowledge  that  fact  and  accept  the  in- 
table  gracefully— as  gracefully  as  the 
ited  Kingdom  or  the  Netherlands 
Icomed  the  end  of  empire  after  World 
ir  II?  Will  the  last  surviving  tradi- 
lal  empire  join  the  other  nations  in 
king  the  world  order  anticipated  by 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations— a 
rid  order  based  on  the  equality  of 
tes  large  and  small  and  on  the  rule 
it  no  state  use  force  to  attack  the  ter- 
)rial  integrity  and  political  in- 
>endence  of  any  other  state  and  on 
pect  for  the  principle  of  the  self- 
^rmination  of  peoples? 

gotiating  With  the  Soviets 

our  view,  those  are  the  ultimate  ques- 
ns  of  world  politics  today.  The 
swers  to  those  questions  are  in  the 
5t.  All  I  can  tell  you  tonight  is  that 
i  United  States  and  its  allies  view  the 
)cess  of  arms  control  negotiations  as  a 
ssible  key  to  the  riddle  of  the  future, 
ms  control  negotiations  have  no 
igic  in  themselves.  Negotiating  with 
j  Soviet  Union  is  a  rough  sport,  and  a 
;isfactory  outcome  is  hardly 
aranteed.  But  we  cannot  ignore  what 
ly  be  an  opportunity  for  progress 
vard  peace.  The  Soviet  policy  of  ex- 
nsion,  fueled  by  the  extraordinary 
owth  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces,  and 
rticularly  of  its  nuclear  forces,  has 
oduced  a  situation  of  growing  tension 
d  instability.  The  efforts  of  the  Soviet 
lion  to  split  the  West  and  to  prevent 
estern  modernization  of  its  defenses 
11  surely  fail.  Ever  since  1945,  the 
lited  States  has  appealed  to  the  Soviet 
lion  for  cooperation  between  us — in 
aking  the  offer  of  the  Marshall  plan 
id  the  Baruch  plan  and  on  many  other 
casions,  too.  President  Reagan  re- 
wed  that  appeal  on  November  18  with 
eat  force,  as  the  only  rational  way  out 
the  nuclear  dilemma  both  camps  now 
■nfront.  The  fruits  of  SALT  I  and 
\LT  II  have  turned  to  ashes  in  our 
ouths.  The  decade  which  began  10 
;ars  ago  with  the  high  hopes  of  detente 
;came  the  worst  decade  of  the  entire 
•Id  war.  The  cold  war  is  no  longer  a 
;ripheral  matter  of  border  skirmishes, 
cloud  no  larger  than  a  man's  hand,  but 
le  dominant  problem  of  world  politics. 

We  approach  the  task  of  negotiation 
stermined  not  to  confuse  our  hopes 
ith  reality.  We  know  that  the  Soviet 
nion,  like  most  other  countries,  has  at 
ast  two  cultures — the  culture  of 
atherine  the  Great  and  the  culture  of 


Ivan  the  Terrible;  the  Russian  culture  of 
inspiring  intellectual  quality  and  moral 
distinction;  the  culture  of  Tolstoy, 
Turgenev,  Chekhov,  and  their  modern 
successors,  as  well  as  the  culture  of 
Oriental  despotism  now  in  the  ascend- 
ant. From  long  experience  we  know  that 
a  Soviet  spokesman  was  right  when  he 
said,  "We  are  neither  pacifists  nor 
philanthropists." 

But  there  are  positive  elements  in 
the  situation  which  ought  to  lead  the 
Soviet  leaders  to  choose  a  policy  of 
stability  in  their  relationship  with  the 
West:  the  situation  in  Poland  and  the 
apparently  insoluble  problems  of  the 
Soviet  economy,  to  mention  only  two.  In 
part,  Soviet  economic  problems  are  the 
result  of  difficulties  which  all  modern 
economies  share— the  insatiable  and 
astronomic  claims  of  science  against  the 
defense  budget.  In  part,  however,  they 


represent  factors  peculiar  to  the  system 
of  Soviet  planning. 

I  can  sum  up  all  I  have  tried  to  say 
tonight  in  four  simple  propositions.  They 
were  put  very  well,  early  in  the  nuclear 
age,  by  a  distinguished  English  social 
scientist.  First,  the  secret  is  out  of  the 
laboratory  and  can  never  be  returned. 
Any  industrial  country  can  make  nuclear 
weapons.  Secondly,  it  follows  for  ob- 
vious reasons  of  prudence  that  the 
Western  nations  cannot  give  up  nuclear 
weapons.  Third,  nuclear  war  is  un- 
thinkably  destructive,  and  the  West 
must  find  ways  to  protect  its  freedom 
and  security  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
vent nuclear  war.  From  these  three 
propositions  we  draw  a  conclusion  we 
regard  as  inescapable,  because  small 
wars  sometimes  become  big.  The  goal  of 
policy  must  be  not  simply  the  avoidance 
of  nuclear  war  but  the  elimination  of  all 
international  war.  ■ 


Consular  Services  to  U.S.  Citizens 


by  Diego  C.  Asencio 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Operations  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  Novem- 
ber b,  1981.  Ambassador  Asencio  is  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Consular  Affairs.  1 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  this  body  to  discuss  the  services 
provided  by  the  Department  of  State  for 
American  citizens  abroad.  The  Bureau  of 
Consular  Affairs  is  the  "service  arm"  of 
the  Department  of  State.  Most 
American  citizens  have  their  only  direct 
contact  with  the  Department  of  State 
through  consular  activities— meeting  a 
foreign  friend,  student,  or  businessman 
arriving  here  by  visa;  receiving  a  U.S. 
passport  to  travel  abroad;  or  seeking  our 
assistance  for  a  friend  or  relative  in  dif- 
ficulty or  crisis  abroad.  Last  year,  our 
total  of  individual  services  in  these  fields 
exceeded  13  million.  We  are  gratified  by 
the  expressions  of  appreciation  our  of- 
ficers receive  and  by  the  accolade  of 
"good  job"  bestowed  recently  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  We  have  made 
progress  over  the  past  several  years,  but 
we  are,  of  course,  neither  satisfied  nor 
complacent. 

Part  of  our  improvement  since  this 
subcommittee  received  an  assessment  of 
our  operation  about  4  years  ago  has 
been  in  organizing  ourselves  to  do  the 
job. 


Creation  of  the  Office  of 
Overseas  Citizens  Services 

In  1978  we  formed  a  new  directorate- 
Overseas  Citizens  Services  (OCS).  The 
name  and  the  focused  responsibilities 
came  about  as  the  result  of  a  reorganiza- 
tion in  the  bureau.  Major  elements  of 
services  to  citizens  abroad  were  com- 
bined under  a  single  directorate  to  pro- 
vide rapid  response  and  centralized 
authority  and  to  more  effectively  utilize 
available  resources. 

Despite  some  problems,  particularly 
at  the  beginning,  the  reorganization  is  a 
success.  The  "beginning,"  incidentally, 
took  place  the  weekend  before  the 
Jonestown,  Guyana,  catastrophe. 
Everyone  was  given  a  baptism  of  fire 
coping  with  the  enormous  public  in- 
terest, citizen  distress,  and  attendant 
workload  generated  by  that  tragic  event. 

In  1977  the  subcommittee  was  ad- 
vised of  significant  increases  that  had 
been  taking  place  in  all  aspects  of  con- 
sular work,  but  particularly  in  the  area 
of  services  to  American  citizens.  Case- 
loads continue  to  challenge  our  pro- 
cedures and  resources.  In  FY  1977  our 
Foreign  Service  posts  performed  about 
2.1  million  citizen  services.  In  FY  1980, 
they  performed  about  2.9  million  such 
services.  These  included  the  issuance  of 
225,000  passports  abroad,  approximately 
200,000  welfare  and  whereabouts  ac- 
tions of  all  kinds  (searches/missing  per- 
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sons,  emergency  messages,  emergency 
money  transfers,  repatriations,  medical 
evacuations,  etc.),  12,000  seamen  serv- 
ices, 5,800  arrest  cases,  987,000  notarial 
services,  25,000  estate/property  cases, 
7,200  death  cases,  and  950,000  "other 
agency"  cases  (Social  Security,  Veterans 
Administration,  and  so  forth).  It  is 
noteworthy  that  despite  the  enormous 
caseload  increase,  work  hours  expended 
on  citizen  services  abroad  increased  by 
less  than  200,000  (from  1,460,000  to 
1,648,000)  in  the  1977-80  period.  Ob- 
viously our  consular  personnel  are  work- 
ing faster  and  harder.  We  in  the  Depart- 
ment have  attempted  to  facilitate  and 
expedite  their  work  by  giving  them 
authority  to  make  their  own  decisions  in 
some  cases  that  previously  had  required 
referral  to  Washington  for  action  (lost 
passport  cases,  for  example). 

Statistics  can  impress.  They  can  also 
bore,  so  I  will  briefly  touch  on  some  of 
the  relatively  recent  developments  in  the 
citizen  services  area  that  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  subcommittee. 

We  are  very  much  aware  that,  as 
the  name  implies,  OCS  is  a  service 
organization.  Our  Foreign  Service  and 
Civil  Service  officers  are  public  servants. 
The  public  knows  this,  and  the  public,  as 
well  as  their  elected  representatives,  ex- 
pect service.  We  make  an  earnest  effort 
to  meet  all  needs  courteously,  with 
understanding  and  ingenuity.  Con- 
straints are  the  limits  of  personnel, 
time,  statutes,  and  regulations.  Even 
when  requests  are  exaggerated,  un- 
reasonable, or  occasionally  illegal,  we  try 
to  divert  or  refuse  them  tactfully.  We 
also  seek  to  remove  constraints  to  meet 
old  or  new  needs. 


Emergency  Medical 
and  Financial  Assistance 

For  example,  with  the  encouragement 
and  support  of  this  subcommittee,  we 
obtained  statutory  authority  in  1978  to 
provide  emergency  medical  and  financial 
assistance  to  destitute  Americans 
abroad.  This  was  accomplished  through 
an  amendment  of  the  1977  statute  that 
had  enabled  us  to  provide  emergency 
medical  and  dietary  assistance  to 
Americans  imprisoned  abroad.  Our  con- 
sular officers  are,  thus,  now  in  a  position 
to  do  something  when,  for  example,  a 
citizen  has  not  received  his  monthly 
Social  Security  check,  has  no  other 
funds  and  no  other  means  of  obtaining 
any.  The  consular  officer  can  advance 
funds  upon  signing  of  a  promissory  note. 
Persons  who  need  emergency  medical 


attention  and  are  without  money  and 
without  any  way  of  getting  money  need- 
ed to  obtain  such  care  can  also  be  given 
a  loan  for  the  medical  attention. 

Incarcerated  Americans 

We  have  also  focused  more  clearly  on 
our  responsibilities  to  Americans  im- 
prisoned abroad.  Our  consular  officers 
visit  them  at  regular  intervals.  The  fre- 
quency depends  largely  on  local  condi- 
tions. We  are  concerned  that  those  im- 
prisoned are  treated  humanely  and  given 
an  adequate  diet  and  any  medical  assist- 
ance that  may  be  needed.  Finally,  we  at- 
tempt to  interest  the  host  government  in 
negotiating  a  prisoner  exchange  treaty  if 
circumstances  point  to  the  need  for  such 
a  treaty.  In  the  past  several  years,  we 
have  negotiated  such  treaties  with  Mex- 
ico, Canada,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Panama,  and 
Turkey  and  are  currently  negotiating 
with  France  and  Thailand. 

There  are  now  about  1,800 
Americans  incarcerated  abroad,  about 
35%  of  whom  were  arrested  on  drug- 
related  charges.  There  has  been  a 
decline  in  the  percentage  of  Americans 
imprisoned  on  drug  charges.  We  expect 
this  has  in  part  been  the  result  of  our  in- 
tensive public  affairs  campaigns  to  sen- 
sitize the  traveling  public  to  this  prob- 
lem. 

The  negotiations  of  consular  treaties 
has  also  been  given  greater  attention. 
Although  most  countries  are  signatories 
to  the  Vienna  Convention  on  Consular 
Relations,  the  convention  lacks  the 
specificity  needed  to  assure  that  the 
rights  of  our  citizens  will  be  fully 
respected  should  they  get  into  difficulties 
abroad.  Over  the  past  3  years  we  have 
concluded  treaties  with  the  German 
Democratic  Republic  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  Active  negotiations 
are  underway  with  Yugoslavia,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Italy. 

Travel  Advisory  Program 

We  have  also  centralized  and  expanded 
our  travel  advisory  program  reflecting, 
in  part,  the  unstable  conditions  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  Hundreds  of  ad- 
visories have  been  sent  during  the  past  4 
years.  These  notices  go  to  Foreign  Serv- 
ice posts  and  passport  agencies  and  to  a 
number  of  travel  organizations  and 
publications.  The  advisories  concern 
such  matters  as  political  or  civil  unrest 
in  certain  countries,  contagious  diseases, 
visa  requirements,  hotel  shortages,  and 
other  conditions  or  situations  a  pro- 
spective traveler  should  know  about 


before  traveling.  In  addition  to  sendin 
the  advisories,  we  reply  to  dozens  of 
telephone  calls  every  day  from  person; 
interested  in  traveling  to  a  particular 
country  or  countries  and  wanting  to 
know  what,  if  any,  advice  we  can  offei 
them. 

The  Public  Program 

In  an  intense  effort  to  make  our  servk 
known  to  the  public,  we  have  embarke 
on  a  broad-ranged  public  awareness 
"outreach"  program.  This  year  we  hek 
briefings  both  in  Washington  and  in 
eight  regional  cities  throughout  the 
United  States  for  congressional  staffei 
to  inform  them  of  our  services,  how  tc 
make  use  of  our  various  resources  anc 
personnel,  and  to  learn  of  ways  in  whi 
we  can  be  more  responsive  to  congres 
sional  requests  for  information.  This 
public  program  covers  activities  rangii 
from  seminars  with  public  groups  inte 
ested  in  our  services  (principally  the 
travel  industry  and  academic  institu- 
tions) to  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion through  a  number  of  bureau 
publications. 

We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  one 
our  publications,  "Your  Trip  Abroad," 
was  recently  named  by  a  private  orgai 
zation  as  one  of  the  25  best  publicatioi 
of  the  U.S.  Government.  In  addition,  a 
are  also  now  in  the  process  of  develop 
ing  a  new  edition  of  a  publication  con- 
cerning arrests  and  drugs  overseas.  O 
public  service  announcements,  which  e 
phasize  careful  preparation  and  self-h< 
prevention  of  problems  by  the  travelei 
have  been  distributed  to  450  television 
stations  and  2,000  radio  stations. 

Finally,  we  take  every  opportunity 
to  explain  our  services  through  the  da 
requests  for  information  we  receive 
from  the  mass  media  on  specific  and 
general  consular  problems.  The  consis 
tent  underlying  themes  in  our  public 
awareness  programs  are  that  an  in- 
formed public  is  a  better  protected 
public  and  that  problem  prevention 
directly  benefits  not  only  the  public  bu 
our  consular  offices  and  resources. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  statement 
mentioned  Jonestown.  While  the  suick 
and  murders  there  can  hardly  be  char- 
acterized as  typical  of  the  work  we  no 
mally  deal  with,  it  does  provide  an  ex- 
ample that  we  must  be  prepared  to  de 
with  mass  disaster  as  well  as  individuz 
tragedy.  Since  Jonestown,  we  have  re- 
sponded, I  believe  capably,  to  many 
disasters  on  short  notice  such  as  the 
very  severe  Italian  earthquake  that  oc 
curred  during  Thanksgiving  week  of  h 
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ar  and  the  1980  Polish  airlines  crash 
ar  Warsaw  in  which  25  Americans 
>re  killed,  including  the  entire  national 
lateur  boxing  team.  We  participate  ac- 
ely  in  all  emergency  task  forces 
'med  within  the  Department  in  re- 
onse  to  major  disasters  and  foreign 
licy  crises.  We  initiate,  prod,  or  de- 
md  whenever  necessary  to  insure  that 
izen  interests,  including  those  here  at 
me,  are  fully  considered.  We  were 
jst  recently  represented  by  OCS  in  the 
ntingency  planning  in  the  aftermath  of 
e  assassination  of  President  Sadat. 

•ivacy  Act  and  FOIA 

lave  purposely  not  elaborated  in  this 
itement  on  the  1978  Jonestown 
isode,  which  I  understand  the  sub- 
mmittee  will  address  later  in  the  hear- 
ts with  other  Department  witnesses, 
awever,  in  the  overall  context  of  these 
arings,  I  would  like  to  briefly  mention 
x  continuing  review  of  the  effects  that 
e  Privacy  Act  and  the  Freedom  of  In- 
rmation  Act  (FOIA)  have  had  on  our 
lerations. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ent  in  1979  confirmed  that  most  of  the 
ivacy  Act  concerns  of  our  posts  were 
the  consular  area.  In  a  letter  to  Chair- 
an  Zablocki  of  the  Committee  on 
)reign  Affairs  [December  12,  1979],  the 
apartment  stated  that  consular  officers 
sel  that  the  Act  has  a  chilling  effect  on 
eir  ability  to  offer  opinions,  comment 
id  analysis  which  is  necessary  to  ade- 
lately  perform  their  consular  functions 
id  which  is  necessary  for  end  users  in 
e  Department  to  adequately  under- 
and  what  is  happening  abroad." 
allowing  that  letter,  the  Department 
Ivised  all  Foreign  Service  posts  of 
ays  by  which  reporting  officers  could 
«k  to  meet  their  obligations  to  keep 
le  Department  fully  informed  without 
dating  the  FOIA  and  the  Privacy  Act. 
s  a  result  of  experience  with  Jones- 
»wn,  consular  officers  are  particularly 
ert  to  their  protection  and  welfare 
isponsibilities  toward  U.S.  citizens  in 
roups  that  could  be  considered  some- 
hat  similar  to  the  People's  Temple. 

The  Privacy  Act  and  the  FOIA  un- 
mbtedly  serve  legitimate  purposes.  At 
mes,  they  remain  inhibiting  factors, 
it  they  are  not  a  severe  obstacle  to  the 
jrformance  of  our  functions.  Increasing 
orkloads  are  far  more  serious. 

lcreasing  Workloads 

Workloads  at  our  consular  posts  will 
>ntinue  to  rise.  The  strengthening  of 


No  Sale  of  Advanced  Aircraft 
to  Taiwan 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
JAN.  11,  19821 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  Administra- 
tion, the  President  has  been  conscious  of 
the  need  to  carry  forward  the  unofficial, 
people-to-people  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  Taiwan,  and  he 
has  expressed  on  many  occasions  his 
personal  concern  for  the  continued  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  Taiwan.  This  Ad- 
ministration has  attached  a  high  value  to 
fulfilling  the  longstanding  policy  of  the 
U.S.  Government  with  respect  to  pro- 
viding such  defense  articles  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  Taiwan  to  maintain 
a  sufficient  self-defense  capability. 
Concerned  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  including  the  Departments 
of  State  and  Defense  and  other  national 
security  elements,  have  been  addressing 
the  question  of  Taiwan's  defense  needs 
over  a  period  of  many  months  and  have 
taken  into  careful  consideration  the 
many  factors  which  bear  on  the 


judgments  which  must  be  made  in  im- 
plementing this  policy.  On  the  basis  of 
this  study,  the  Administration  has 
already  taken  steps  to  sell  Taiwan  items 
necessary  for  self-defense.  We  anticipate 
further  steps  of  this  sort. 

A  judgment  has  also  been  reached 
by  the  concerned  agencies  on  the  ques- 
tion of  replacement  aircraft  for  Taiwan. 
Their  conclusion  is  that  no  sale  of  ad- 
vanced fighter  aircraft  to  Taiwan  is  re- 
quired because  no  military  need  for  such 
aircraft  exists.  Taiwan's  defense  needs 
can  be  met  as  they  arise,  and  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  by  replacing  aging 
aircraft  now  in  the  Taiwan  inventory 
with  comparable  aircraft  and  by  exten- 
sion of  the  F-5E  coproduction  line  in 
Taiwan.  The  details  have  not  yet  been 
worked  out.  The  President  has  approved 
these  recommendations. 


'Read  to  news  correspondents  by  acting 
Department  spokesman  Alan  Romberg.  ■ 


the  dollar  and  lower  air  fares  are  serv- 
ing as  a  stimulant  to  more  foreign 
travel,  and  this  is  reflected  in  recent 
substantial  increases  in  passport  work- 
loads. Foreign  trade  and  investment  ac- 
tivities are  increasingly  important  and 
geographically  diversified.  The  greater 
the  number  of  Americans  traveling  or 
living  abroad,  the  greater  the  American 
service  workloads  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  consular  function  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  Administration's  determina- 
tion to  constrain  the  use  of  resources, 
including  personnel.  We  are  doing  our 
part.  Our  emphasis,  in  the  immediate 
future,  will  be  on  initiatives  and  im- 
provements in  consular  operations  that 
will,  in  particular,  save  time  and  money 
or,  at  the  very  least,  will  not  involve 
augmenting  the  need  for  increases  of 
either.  The  pending  nonimmigrant  visa 
waiver  bill  is  a  significant  step  toward 
saving  personnel.  Among  other  things  it 
would  "free  up"  resources  that  could  be 
used  more  productively  elsewhere. 

Extension  of  the  period  of  validity  of 
U.S.  passports  to  10  years  as  recently 
approved  by  the  House  would  also  be  a 
time-saver.  We  are  also  working  on  a 
revision  of  all  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Manuals  used  by  consular  personnel 
abroad.  Our  objective  is  to  make  the 


manuals  simple  and  useful  tools  that  will 
facilitate  and  expedite  the  officer's  work. 
The  irony  of  the  manuals  today  is  that, 
in  many  respects,  they  are  so  cumber- 
some, outdated,  and  difficult  to  use  that 
they  increase  work  rather  than  ease  it. 
Automation  of  additional  facets  of  the 
consular  operation,  here  and  abroad,  is 
one  of  our  highest  priorities  and  should 
permit  us  to  make  better  use  of  the 
available  resources. 

We  are  constantly  improving  our 
training  courses  at  all  levels — from  first 
tour  vice  consuls  through  senior  officers. 
We  are  stressing  increased  career 
recognition  toward  those  who  meet  our 
highest  standards. 

I  am  confident  that  our  personnel 
will  continue  to  display  those  qualities  of 
dedication  and  hard  work  that  our 
citizens  have  come  to  expect  and  that 
have  won  them  accolades  in  the  past. 
Obviously,  we  do  not  meet  all  of  our 
standards  all  of  the  time.  But  I  assure 
you  we  try. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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Auto  Parts  Industry 


by  Robert  D.  Hormats 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Trade  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  on  December  1,  1981. 
Mr.  Hormats  is  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  and  Business  Affairs. 1 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  subcommittee 
for  inviting  me  to  take  part  in  its  review 
of  the  current  state  of  the  U.S.  auto  in- 
dustry and  related  issues  in  the  area  of 
international  trade  and  investment.  I 
would  like  to  concentrate  my  remarks 
on  a  subject  of  major  interest  to  the 
U.S.  auto  industry  and  to  me  person- 
ally— recent  developments  affecting  our 
auto  parts  manufacturers.  I  have  a  par- 
ticular interest  in  this  because  I  was 
directly  involved  in  earlier  efforts  to 
assist  our  auto  parts  companies  while 
serving  as  Deputy  Trade  Represent- 
ative. I  understand  that  the  subcommit- 
tee wishes  me  to  comment  on  the  results 
achieved  to  date  from  the  perspective  of 
that  experience. 

The  automotive  parts  and  com- 
ponents sector  is  suffering  from  the 
depression  which  has  hit  the  automobile 
industry  as  a  whole.  Employment  among 
the  approximately  2,000  firms  in  this 
sector  has  dropped  by  as  much  as 
500,000  since  January  1979.  Sales  have 
been  soft  for  the  last  year  and  a  half, 
and  most  parts  firms  are  now  operating 
below  capacity,  which  is  unusual  in  this 
sector.  The  auto  parts  companies  conse- 
quently face  a  familiar  financial  dilem- 
ma. They  want  to  invest  substantial 
capital  in  efficient,  low-cost  production 
facilities  in  order  to  meet  increasingly 
effective  foreign  competition.  Reduced 
sales  and  high  interest  rates,  however, 
make  that  investment  exceptionally  dif- 
ficult to  undertake,  and  Jerry  Dempsey, 
President  of  Borg- Warner,  has  warned 
that  as  many  as  two-thirds  of  the  ex- 
isting parts  companies  may  be  gone  by 
the  next  decade. 

In  order  to  help  the  auto  parts  in- 
dustry cope  with  these  pressures,  two 
trade  policy  objectives  of  major  impor- 
tance have  been  pursued  by  the  United 
States  over  the  past  few  years.  First, 


we  have  sought  greater  access  for 
U.S. -made  parts  to  the  Japanese  market 
and  to  the  so-called  aftermarket  for 
replacement  parts  for  Japanese  cars  sold 
in  the  United  States.  Second,  we  have 
favored  economically  viable 
Japanese-U.S.  joint  ventures  or  Jap- 
anese licensing  agreements  with  U.S. 
parts  producers. 

Efforts  to  Increase  Parts  Sales 

Efforts  by  the  United  States  to  increase 
sales  of  auto  parts  to  be  used  in  Jap- 
anese-built cars  and  as  replacement 
parts  for  Japanese  cars  in  the  United 
States  date  back  almost  2  years.  In 
April  1980,  the  United  States  asked  the 
Government  of  Japan  to  eliminate  im- 
port duties  altogether  on  all  automobile 
parts,  including  original  equipment  com- 
ponents and  replacement  parts.  After 
extensive  negotiations,  the  Japanese  ob- 
tained Diet  approval  for  the  elimination 
of  tariffs  on  38  automotive  parts 
categories  and  for  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff  on  tires  and  tire  cases. 
These  reductions — which  went  into  ef- 
fect on  April  1,  1981 — were  on  items 
the  U.S.  Government,  in  consultation 
with  the  U.S.  industry,  had  identified  as 
of  greatest  interest  to  our  firms.  Our 
own  export  data  indicate  that  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  these  products  to  Japan 
amounted  to  about  $100  million  in  1980. 
We  were  unsuccessful  in  persuading  the 
Japanese  to  abolish  duties  on  carpeting; 
the  Japanese  argued  that  carpeting  is  a 
product  category  destined  largely  for 
nonautomotive  consumption. 

In  addition  to  seeking  tariff  reduc- 
tions, we  and  the  Japanese  Government 
sponsored  an  auto  parts  purchasing  mis- 
sion, which  met  with  U.S.  automotive 
parts  firms  in  September  1980  to  ex- 
plore the  possibilities  of  negotiating  con- 
tracts for  auto  parts.  The  results  of  this 
auto  parts  mission  are  being  monitored 
by  the  Trade  Facilitation  Committee, 
chaired  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Japanese  Ministry  of  In- 
ternational Trade  and  Industry  (MITI). 

The  Japanese  forecast  last  year,  in 
conjunction  with  the  auto  parts  mission, 
that  their  imports  of  U.S.  auto  parts 


would  rise  to  some  $300  million  in  19J 
They  reaffirmed  this  forecast  after  a 
Trade  Facilitation  Committee  follow-i; 
meeting  last  January. 

On  balance,  however,  the  results  < 
this  effort  in  terms  of  auto  parts  expc 
have  been  extremely  disappointing.  It 
clear  that  the  $300  million  forecast  wi 
not  be  realized  and  that  our  parts  ex- 
ports to  Japan  will  probably  decrease 
comparison  with  last  year.  Official  dai 
prepared  by  the  Japanese  authorities 
dicate  that  their  imports  of  the  produ 
covered  by  the  $300  million  forecast 
totaled  only  $64  million  during  the  fir 
6  months  of  this  year.  Even  this  total 
depends  on  the  inclusion  of  chemical 
catalysts  and  cattle  leather,  of  which 
substantial  portion  probably  are  destii 
for  nonautomotive  uses.  Similarly,  th< 
latest  Commerce  survey  of  the  U.S.  a 
parts  firms  involved  in  the  parts  miss 
indicated  that  the  mission  has  not 
generated  a  steady  stream  of  new 
orders.  Eighty  percent  of  the  firms 
responded  to  the  survey  this  year  and 
only  12%  of  them  felt  that  the  missioi 
had  been  very  productive.  We  have  b< 
able  to  identify  only  $5.5  million  in  ac 
tual  new  business.  This  contrasts  star 
with  a  recent  report  by  the  Mitsubishi 
Bank  that  total  Japanese  auto  parts  e 
ports  reached  $3.8  billion  in  1980,  up 
nearly  30%  from  1979,  of  which  abou 
$1.8  billion  were  to  the  United  States 

In  order  to  understand  the  difficu 
of  penetrating  the  Japanese  parts 
market,  it  is  useful  to  understand  cer- 
tain basic  structural  problems.  These 
elude  the  high  cost  of  transportation  1 
Japan,  the  strict — and  sometimes  ove 
strict — quality  standards  demanded  b 
the  Japanese  automakers,  and  the  bas 
management  relationship  between 
Japanese  automobile  producers  and  tl 
"family"  of  parts  suppliers.  Most 
Japanese  auto  plants  maintain  minims 
on-site  parts  inventories,  and  supplier 
are  expected  to  make  deliveries  on  tig 
schedules,  often  several  times  a  day. 
Tariff  eliminations  alone,  as  I  have 
testified  in  the  past,  cannot  offset  sue 
fundamental  problems  in  expanding  a 
cess  to  the  Japanese  home  market.  Ai 
active  effort  by  the  Japanese  Govern- 
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nt  and  the  Japanese  companies— as 
11  as  by  U.S.  parts  manufacturers— is 
:essary. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  efforts  of 
!  Japanese  Government  and  the 
)anese  private  sector  to  boost  imports 
U.S. -made  parts  have  not  been 
isfactory.  The  surveys  of  U.S.  auto 
rts  firms  suggest  that  many  Japanese 
tns  involved  in  last  year's  parts  mis- 
n  may  have  been  more  interested  in 
Danding  their  sales  here  than  finding 
!v  U.S.  suppliers. 

It  appears  that  Japanese  automotive 
lustry  officials  may  have  come  to 
iieve  that  the  Japan's  unilateral  volun- 
■y  restraint  on  automobiles  has  re- 
ved  the  Japanese  industry  of  any  need 
pursue  seriously  opportunities  to  buy 
to  parts  here.  It  would  be  extremely 
fortunate  if  they  persisted  in  this 
>w.  We  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
;  Japanese  auto  industry  was  gen- 
lely  desirous  of  helping  U.S.  industry 
make  it  through  its  present  crisis. 
ie  Japanese  export  restraint— limited 
it  is — cannot  comprise  the  whole  ef- 
't  to  deal  with  the  trade-related 
pects  of  that  crisis.  As  I  testified 
fore  this  subcommittee  last  January, 
bstantial  increases  in  Japanese  pur- 
ases  of  U.S.  parts  would  be  both 
asonable  and  appropriate.  The  Ad- 
inistration  will  continue  to  urge  the 
panese  to  accept,  and  to  act  on  the 
sis  of,  this  point— particularly  in  the 
eetings  of  the  Trade  Facilitation  Com- 
ittee  which  will  take  place  in  Tokyo 
;er  this  month. 

In  view  of  the  inherent  marketing 
ificulties  facing  firms  trying  to  export 
rts  to  Japan,  the  "aftermarket"  for 
S.-made  replacement  parts  for 
panese  cars  here  in  the  United  States 
ay  be  more  important  in  the  near  term 
r  the  U.S.  parts  companies.  It  has 
en  estimated  that  the  market  for  such 
;ms  as  batteries,  lights,  fan  belts,  tires, 
arters,  and  so  on  could  amount  to  $1.8 
llion  over  the  next  5  years.  This 
arket  is  one  in  which  U.S.  firms  should 
i  able  to  compete  actively  and  suc- 
ssfully.  But  it  has  been  very  hard  for 
merican  firms  to  penetrate  this 
arket,  and  Japanese  firms  appear 
iluctant  to  fully  cooperate  with  them, 
hile  Japanese  parts  sell  vigorously.  The 
ime  structural  argument  to  which 
ipan  points  to  explain  why  U.S.  parts 


do  not  sell  well  in  Japan  does  not  apply 
to  the  replacement  market. 

Because  the  "aftermarket"  looks  like 
such  a  promising  area  for  additional 
U.S.  parts  sales,  it  should  be  given 
priority  attention  by  Japanese  firms  and 
by  the  Trade  Facilitation  Committee. 
Opening  up  this  market  to  U.S.  firms 
can  be  highly  beneficial,  and  it  will  help 
to  offset  the  attraction  of  more  restric- 
tive and  distortive  approaches  to  the 
automotive  industry's  troubles.  Japan, 
which  professes  to  support  an  open 
trading  system,  undermines  its  credibili- 
ty by  failing  to  take  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunities to  permit  and  actively  to  help 
U. S.-made  parts  to  compete  in  both  the 
original  equipment  and  replacement  part 
markets. 

Investment 

We  had  also  hoped  that  Japanese  parts 
firms  would  consider  viable  joint  ven- 
tures and  licensing  for  parts  production 
here  in  the  United  States.  The  Japanese 
Government  sponsored  a  second  mission 
last  year  for  Japanese  firms  interested 
in  such  possibilities.  The  major  objective 
of  that  mission  was  to  encourage  joint 
production  ventures  or  licensing  of  parts 
production,  to  permit  our  own  com- 
panies to  prepare  more  rapidly  to  pro- 
duce parts  for  the  new  generation  of 
"world  cars"  coming  onto  the  market.  To 
date,  however,  the  investment  mission 
has  produced  no  concrete  results  in 
terms  of  new  joint  ventures  or  licensing 
involving  U.S.  firms.  My  own  view  is 
that  licensing  remains  a  particularly 
promising  approach  to  ensuring  U.S. 
firms'  access  to  the  aftermarket  and  is 
one  which  should  be  pursued  vigorously 
in  our  discussions  with  the  Japanese  in 
the  Trade  Facilitation  Committee  and 
elsewhere. 

The  only  new  investment  projects 
we  have  identified  are  the  opening  of  a 
new  plant  in  Ohio  by  Stanley  Electric  of 
Japan  to  supply  electrical  parts  to  Hon- 
da's new  auto  assembly  plant  and  other 
automakers  and  a  joint  venture  by  Hon- 
da and  two  Japanese  parts  firms  to  build 
seats  and  mufflers  for  the  Honda  plant. 
The  latter  project  will  employ  some  200 
workers.  Both  the  Honda  auto  plant  and 
Nissan's  truck  plant  in  Tennessee  are 
expected  to  procure  initially  about  40% 
of  their  inputs,  by  value,  from  U.S.  sup- 
pliers, with  the  possibility  of  future  in- 
creases in  such  procurement. 


Conclusion 

For  the  last  2  years  I  have  been  urging 
that  Japan,  in  its  own  long-term  interest 
and  in  ours,  buy  more  U.S.  parts  and 
undertake  economic  coproduction  and 
licensing  arrangements  with  U.S.  firms. 
Are  we  to  conclude  that  Japan  believes 
that  the  short-term  actions  they  have 
taken  on  auto  exports  represent  a  final 
and  adequate  response  on  its  part,  and 
that  the  mutually  beneficial  and  ex- 
tremely reasonable  objectives  of  increas- 
ing U.S.  parts  sales  to  Japan  and  to  the 
replacement  market  and  of  promoting 
joint  ventures  and  licensing  agreements, 
can  now  be  virtually  neglected?  If  so, 
that  is  extremely  short-sighted.  If  the 
Japanese  want  to  provide  convincing 
evidence  that  mutually  beneficial  trade 
in  this  sector  is  possible,  they  have  a 
strong  interest  in  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  U.S.  parts  producers  to  com- 
pete in  Japan  and  in  the  replacement 
market— and  assist  rather  than  impede 
their  efforts  to  do  so— and  to  undertake 
economically  attractive  licensing  and 
coproduction  here.  Japan's  new  foreign 
minister  and  MITI  minister  have  both 
stressed  the  need  for  a  broader  opening 
of  Japan's  market.  The  above-mentioned 
measures — in  conjunction  with  others  in 
the  agricultural  and  manufactured  goods 
sectors— would  be  an  excellent  begin- 
ning. 


irrhe  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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The  Alliance  at  a  Crossroad 


by  Richard  R.  Burt 

Address  before  the  Friedrich  Ebert 
Foundation  in  Bonn,  West  Germany,  on 
December  2,  1981.  Mr.  Burt  is  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Politico-Military  Af- 
fairs. 

Forty-eight  hours  ago  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  opened  a  new  and 
important  negotiation.  A  negotiation 
unlike  any  we  or  they  have  embarked 
upon  before.  As  with  SALT  [Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks],  these  talks  are 
about  nuclear  weapons.  But  unlike 
SALT,  the  United  States  in  this  forum 
is  seeking  limits  on  weapons  which  can- 
not strike  American  territory.  The 
Soviet  Union,  in  this  new  forum,  is  seek- 
ing limits  on  prospective  American 
weapons  which  are  to  be  located  outside 
the  United  States.  Three  decades  of 
history  have  lead  to  this  unique  negotia- 
tion and  to  the  unique  structure  for 
European  security  which  it  is  designed 
to  strengthen.  To  fully  grasp  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  negotiation,  and  to  eval- 
uate its  prospects,  one  must  go  back  in- 
to that  history. 

Legacy  of  Postwar  Era 

Perhaps  the  central  legacy  of  the 
postwar  era  is  that  in  1981—36  years 
after  the  conclusion  of  conflict  in 
Europe— there  remain  here  one-quarter 
of  a  million  American  troops.  These 
American  soldiers  are  still  in  Europe 
because  the  experience  of  the  first  half 
of  this  century  convinced  Americans 
that  they  would  inevitably  be  drawn  into 
any  war  in  Europe  and  that  they,  there- 
fore, should  act  to  prevent  such  a  war 
from  erupting.  These  American  soldiers 
are  still  welcomed  in  Europe  because 
that  same  bitter  experience  has  per- 
suaded thoughtful  Europeans  that  an 
equilibrium  cannot  be  maintained  on 
their  continent  without  the  engagement 
of  American  power. 

To  those  who  have  lived  through  the 
postwar  era,  these  truths  seem  self- 
evident.  The  present  always  appears  the 
predestined  result  of  an  ineluctable  past. 
In  retrospect,  the  great  landmarks  of 
modern  European  history  seem  to 
march  in  one  direction: 

1949— The  North  Atlantic  Treaty; 
1951 -The  creation  of  NATO's  in- 
tegrated military  command; 


1955— The  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many's entry  into  NATO; 

1967— The  creation  of  NATO's 
Nuclear  Planning  Group  and  NATO's 
adoption  of  the  strategy  of  flexible 
response; 

1979— NATO's  decision  to  modernize 
its  intermediate-range  nuclear  forces 
and  to  engage  the  Soviets  in  an  effort  to 
limit  such  systems;  and 

1981-The  opening  of  U.S.-Soviet 
negotiations  of  intermediate-range 
nuclear  forces. 

These  moments  were  not,  however, 
the  products  of  blind  historical  forces. 
They  were  the  work  of  men  of  vision. 
These  dates  are  not  signposts  on  a  one- 
way street  to  the  present.  Rather  they 
mark  crossroads  at  which  Western  na- 
tions chose  one  path  and  rejected  others. 
Today,  we  stand  at  another  crossroad. 
Today,  men  of  vision  must  once  again 
chart  a  course  into  the  unknown,  their 
only  guide  to  the  future  an  understand- 
ing of  the  past. 

In  fashioning  the  institutions  and  the 
doctrine  upon  which  the  defense  of 


After  the  failure  of  the 
effort  to  create  an  in- 
dependent European 
defense,  the  United 
States  reluctantly  con- 
cluded that  its  continued 
military  presence  in 
Europe  was  a  necessary 
prerequisite  to  a  viable 
collective  defense. 


Europe  now  rests,  the  Western  com- 
munity of  nations  examined,  pursued, 
and  ultimately  rejected  other  courses. 
As  our  peoples  reexamine  very  similar 
alternatives  today,  it  is  worth  recalling 
what  was  rejected  in  the  past  and  why. 
The  defense  of  Europe  today  rests 
upon  three  pillars:  collective  security, 
nuclear  deterrence,  and  American  en- 
gagement. When  first  propounded,  each 
of  these  concepts  was  revolutionary.  To- 
day they  are  again  controversial,  not 


because  they  have  failed  but  because 
they  have  succeeded  so  well.  Although 
debate  in  Europe  has  focused  on 
intermediate-range  missiles,  the  effect 
has  been  to  throw  into  question  the 
much  more  fundamental  underpinnings 
of  Western  security. 

This  debate  is  to  be  welcomed.  The 
concepts  upon  which  the  West  bases  it 
security  cannot  retain  their  vitality  if 
they  are  not  challenged  and  revalidate! 
by  each  successive  generation.  The  in- 
stitutions upon  which  the  West  depend 
for  its  defense  cannot  retain  vitality  if 
they  are  not  forced  to  justify,  to  those 
who  must  support  them,  their  continue 
existence. 

In  the  early  postwar  years,  before 
the  West  turned  to  dependence  upon  c 
lective  defense,  Western  governments 
sought,  in  good  faith,  an  accommodatk 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  an  accommoda- 
tion which  would  have  poured  massive 
U.S.  economic  assistance  into  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  reunifie< 
Germany,  left  all  Europe  without  the 
presence  of  foreign  troops,  and  elim- 
inated the  need  for  military  alliances. 
The  Soviets  rejected  this  accommoda- 
tion. Their  behavior  in  Poland,  in  their 
occupation  zone  of  Germany,  and 
throughout  Eastern  Europe  conclusive 
demonstrated  to  the  Western  peoples 
that  an  unarmed  accommodation  with 
the  Soviet  Union  could  only  be  had  at 
the  price  of  Soviet  domination.  In  the 
wake  of  the  Berlin  blockade  and  of  the 
Soviet-engineered  coup  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia, the  West  turned  to  collective 
security  and  concluded  the  North  Atlai 
tic  Treaty. 

That  treaty  ushered  in  an  era  of 
American  engagement  in  European 
security.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
1945,  the  United  States  had  begun  the 
massive  withdrawal  of  its  forces  from 
Europe.  Well  into  the  1950s  the  Unite< 
States  intended  to  complete  this  with- 
drawal and  to  turn  the  defense  of 
Europe  over  to  Europe.  In  the  early 
1950s,  the  United  States  encouraged  tl 
creation  of  an  independent  European  c 
fense  force.  Europe  had  then,  and  has 
today,  the  manpower,  wealth,  and  tale: 
to  provide  unaided  for  its  own  defense 
Yet  only  the  United  States  proved  able 
to  provide  the  catalytic  core  around 
which  an  effective  alliance  force  could 
formed.  After  the  failure  of  the  effort 
create  an  independent  European  de- 
fense, the  United  States  reluctantly  co: 
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ided  that  its  continued  military 
esence  in  Europe  was  a  necessary 
erequisite  to  a  viable  collective 
fense. 

In  the  later  1950s  and  early  1960s, 
bate  centered  on  the  place  of  nuclear 
capons  in  the  alliance's  defense  and  of 
e  United  States  in  providing  that  ele- 
ent  of  the  defense.  Here,  too,  alterna- 
tes were  tried,  and  here,  too,  fun- 
.mental  decisions  were  made  which 
ape  the  world  we  live  in  and  the 
bates  we  are  engaged  in  today. 

Initially  it  was  NATO's  intention  to 
eate  a  conventional  defense  of  Europe 
fficient  to  match  Soviet  capabilities 
id  to  counterbalance  the  Soviet 
:ographic  advantages.  Such  a  Western 
rce  was  designed.  Alliance  members 
jeed  upon  goals  for  its  achievement, 
it  these  goals  were  not  met,  and 
thin  a  short  time  of  their  adoption 
ere  was  general  agreement  that  they 
juld  never  be.  The  creation  of  a 
acetime  military  establishment  fully 
fficient  for  the  conventional  defense  of 
irope  has  consistently  proved  beyond 
e  political  capacity  of  democratic, 
uralistic  societies. 

In  consequence,  the  alliance  turned 
rly  on  to  nuclear  weapons  to  provide 
the  deterrent  capability  which  its  con- 
ditional forces,  by  themselves,  lacked. 
ily  by  asserting  a  willingness  to  em- 
oy  nuclear  weapons,  if  need  be,  in  the 
ifense  of  Europe,  could  NATO  prevent 
e  continued  disparity  in  conventional 
pabilities  from  inviting  aggression  or 
cilitating  intimidation. 

There  was  also  debate  in  the  1950s 
id  1960s  regarding  participation  in  any 
liance  nuclear  force.  The  British  and 
e  French  developed  nuclear  cap- 
>ilities  of  their  own,  and  the  United 
ates  offered  Germany  and  other  allies 
irticipation  in  a  multilateral  nuclear 
rce.  By  the  end  of  the  1960s,  it  was 
:nerally  concluded  that  the  U.K.  and 
rench  systems  contributed  to  Western 
icurity  and  to  the  credibility  of  NATO's 
iterrent  posture,  but  that  they  were 
)t  and  could  never  be  an  adequate  sub- 
itute  for  a  continuing  American 
lclear  guarantee. 

The  West's  last  great  nuclear  debate 
us  culminated,  in  1967,  in  the  creation 
'  an  institution  designed  to  resolve  the 
sue  of  nuclear  participation  and  to 
anage  the  alliance's  nuclear  posture, 
tiis  institution  was  the  Nuclear  Plan- 
ng  Group.  That  debate  also  resulted, 
that  same  year,  in  the  enunciation  of 
strategy  designed  to  extend  the  deter- 
;nt  capability  of  American  nuclear 
eapons  to  Europe  while  leaving  the 


alliance  many  other  alternatives,  in 
times  of  crisis,  short  of  a  resort  to 
nuclear  weapons,  that  strategy  was  flex- 
ible response. 

The  critical  element  of  this  strategy 
is  the  concept  of  extended  deterrence 
which  links  the  power  of  the  United 
States  to  the  defense  of  Europe.  Ex- 
tended deterrence  translates  America's 
political  commitment  to  regard  an  attack 
on  Europe  as  an  attack  on  America  into 
military  planning  and  capabilities.  As  a 
result,  American  forces  are  not  struc- 
tured or  trained  solely  to  protect 
America,  nor  American  nuclear  weapons 
designed  solely  to  prevent  nuclear  attack 
upon  America.  The  mission  of  American 
forces  has  been  extended  to  deterrence 
of  attacks  against  the  alliance  as  a  whole 
and  to  deterrence  of  intimidation  or 
threat  of  force  directed  against  any  of 
its  members. 

In  extending  the  umbrella  of  Ameri- 
can power  over  Europe,  a  balance  had 
to  be  established  between  forces  in  place 
and  forces  on  call.  If  the  United  States 
put  in  Europe  the  force  needed  for  a 
sustainable  defense,  the  cost  would  be 
unacceptable  to  the  American  people 
and  the  level  of  American  presence 
unbearable  to  the  European  public.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  United  States 
limited  its  commitment  to  European 
security  solely  to  the  promise  of  as- 
sistance in  time  of  conflict,  that  commit- 
ment would  lack  the  needed  deterrent 
effect. 


Over  three  decades  an  acceptable 
and  effective  balance  between  forces  in 
place  and  forces  on  call  has  been  estab- 
lished. This  balance  anchors  each  major 
element  of  American  military  power  to 
the  European  Continent.  The  U.S.  Army 
maintains  the  equivalent  of  over  five 
divisions  in  Europe.  The  U.S.  Air  Force 
has  here  three  tactical  air  forces.  The 
U.S.  Navy  has  two  carrier  battle  groups 
in  European  waters.  U.S.  forces  in 
Europe  are  equipped  with  both  conven- 
tional and  nuclear  capabilities.  Thus 
American  troops  in  Europe  are  much 
more  than  mere  tokens  of  the  U.S.  com- 
mitments, while  remaining  much  less 
than  the  full  commitment. 

The  Need  for  a  Coherent 
Structure  of  Defense 

Over  the  past  30  years  the  West  has  cre- 
ated the  structure  of  collective  security  I 
have  described.  It  has  developed  the 
military  capabilities  needed  to  sustain 
that  structure,  relying  upon  a  combina- 
tion of  extended  deterrence  and  forces 
in  place.  It  has  elaborated  a  strategy  ap- 
propriate to  that  structure  and  to  that 
combination  of  forces,  the  strategy  of 
flexible  response.  In  debating  the  con- 
tinued validity  of  this  legacy,  one  should 
recognize  its  fundamental  unity  and  the 
interdependence  of  its  elements.  If  the 
American  strategic  deterrent  does  not 
remain  Europe's  ultimate  guarantee,  the 
strategy  of  flexible  response  is  no  longer 
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viable.  If  flexible  response  is  no  longer 
viable,  the  West  can  no  longer  confident- 
ly rest  its  defense  upon  the  structure  of 
collective  security. 

Should  there  be  any  doubt  that 
Europe  requires,  in  1981  as  in  1949,  a 
coherent  structure  for  defense,  one  need 
only  study  the  training,  the  deployment, 
and  the  military  doctrine  of  Soviet 
forces.  Whatever  their  present  inten- 
tions, the  Soviets  have  designed  and 
trained  a  force  to  attack,  not  to  defend. 
Whatever  their  ultimate  plans,  the 
Soviets  have  deployed  their  forces  to 
seize  territory,  not  to  hold  it. 

Should  there  exist  any  doubt  that 
Western  Europe,  in  1981  as  in  1949, 
must  be  secured  not  only  against  attack 
but  against  intimidation  and  threat  of 
force,  one  has  only  to  read  the  daily 
newspapers.  Soviet  public  statements, 
directed  to  Western  European  audi- 
ences, consistently  emphasize  Russia's 
capability  to  destroy  Europe,  while,  of 
course,  promising  not  to  do  so  unless 
necessary.  When  Soviet  spokesmen,  on 
visit  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, talk  about  the  nuclear  destruction 


Whatever  their  present 
intentions,  the  Soviets 
have  designed  and 
trained  a  force  to  at- 
tack, not  to  defend. 


of  Hamburg,  Cologne,  and  Bonn,  is 
there  any  mistaking  their  meaning?  If 
the  Soviets  speak  this  way  at  a  time 
when  they  cannot  safely  attack  Western 
Europe,  what  tone  would  they  adopt  in 
other  circumstances? 

How,  then,  is  the  alliance  to  respond 
to  Soviet  behavior?  By  mirroring  it?  By 
adopting  a  nuclear  warfighting  strategy? 
By  restructuring  our  forces  for  offensive 
military  operations?  By  engaging  in  the 
rhetorical  bombast  of  blatant  nuclear 
blackmail?  This  is  how  the  Soviets  claim 
we  are  responding  in  an  effort  to  trans- 
fer their  characteristic  attitudes  to  us. 

Yet  despite  the  provocations  of 
Soviet  propaganda,  and  despite  the 
steady  buildup  of  Soviet  military  power, 
the  alliance  has  remained  faithful  to  its 
principles. 


•  NATO  remains  a  defensive  alli- 
ance. Western  armed  forces  are  de- 
signed to  protect  our  freedom  and  in- 
dependence, not  to  expand  our  influence 
or  intimidate  our  adversaries. 

•  NATO  will  never  initiate  the  use 
of  force.  No  conflict  at  any  level  will 
ever  be  begun  by  NATO;  no  interna- 
tional border  will  ever  be  violated  by 
NATO  forces. 

•  NATO's  strategy  is  one  of  deter- 
rence. The  purpose  of  NATO  forces  is, 
by  their  existence  and  known  cap- 
abilities, to  deny  to  any  potential  adver- 
sary the  prospect  of  securing  advantage 
through  military  action  at  any  level. 

•  NATO  will  always  negotiate.  The 
West  will  always  be  willing  to  relieve 
the  causes  of  tension  through  negotia- 
tion and  to  reduce  the  burden  and  risks 
of  defense  through  verifiable  arms  con- 
trol agreements  based  upon  equality  of 
rights  and  limitations. 

Over  the  past  several  years  the 
alliance  has  continued  to  act  in  accord- 
ance with  these  principles.  Two  years 
ago,  for  example,  the  alliance  decided  to 
modernize  nuclear  forces  in  Europe 
through  the  deployment  by  the  United 
States  of  cruise  missiles  and  the  replace- 
ment of  the  Pershing  ballistic  missile  by 
a  new  model  of  longer  range.  This  deci- 
sion was  taken  in  order  to  reinforce  the 
alliance's  structure  of  collective  security, 
to  maintain  the  credibility  of  America's 
extended  deterrent,  and  to  support  the 
alliance's  strategy  of  flexible  response. 
This  decision  represented  continuity,  not 
change. 

•  These  deployments  would  give  the 
alliance  no  capability  it  did  not  previous- 
ly have,  for  as  the  Soviets  never  cease 
to  remind  us,  there  are  other  systems  in 
Europe  which  can  strike  Soviet  ter- 
ritory. 

•  These  deployments  would  not  put 
Soviet  strategic  forces  at  risk,  for  those 
forces  are  for  the  most  part  beyond  the 
range  of  these  new  systems. 

•  These  deployments  would  not  in- 
crease the  risk  of  a  nuclear  war  limited 
to  Europe  but  on  the  contrary  serve  to 
remind  the  Soviets  that  they  cannot 
hope  to  limit  a  nuclear  war  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  others. 

•  These  deployments  have  not  been 
forced  upon  Europe  but  were  rather  ar- 
rived at  though  a  true  process  of  con- 
sultation and  in  response  to  a  need  felt 
at  least  as  keenly  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  as  on  mine. 

•  These  deployments  have  not  set 
back  the  prospects  of  arms  control  but, 


on  the  contrary,  have  forced  the  Soviet 
Union  to  accept,  in  principle  at  least,  th( 
need  to  limit  its  nuclear  weapons 
targeted  in  Europe. 

•  These  deployments  are  not  de- 
signed to  isolate  the  United  States  from 
Europe  but  rather  to  reinforce  the 
strategic  unity  of  the  alliance  and  induct 
the  Soviet  Union  to  treat  the  security  of 
Western  Europe  on  equal  terms  with  its 
own. 

The  decisions  made  by  President 
Reagan  this  summer  on  strategic  forces 
are  equally  important  for  the  people  of 
Europe.  The  alliance  decision  of  1979  is 
designed  to  more  securely  link  America' 
strategic  deterrent  to  the  security  of 
Europe.  But  only  through  the  modern- 
ization of  U.S.  strategic  forces  can  the 
United  States  continue  to  extend  a 
credible  deterrent  over  Europe.  The 
steps  which  the  United  States  is  under- 
taking at  President's  Reagan's  direc- 
tion—building a  new  bomber,  accel- 
erating the  development  of  a  new 
submarine-launched  ballistic  missile,  im- 
proving America's  strategic  command 
and  control  system,  and  modernizing  oi; 
land-based  missile  force  with  the  deploy 
ment  of  MX  missiles— are  all  designed  t 
provide  America  a  secure  second-strike 
capability,  one  which  cannot  be  pre- 
empted or  neutralized.  It  is  this  secure 
second-strike  capability  upon  which  the 
West's  defense  ultimately  rests. 

While  moving  to  sustain  the  NATO 
system  of  extended  deterrence,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  also  taken  steps  to  gi\ 
substance  to  the  alliance's  commitment 
to  meaningful  arms  control.  On  Novem 
ber  18  he  proposed  new  negotiations  or 
strategic  forces,  beginning  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  new  year.  He  intends 
that  these  negotiations  build  upon  the 
accomplishments  of  the  past  but  also  g< 
well  beyond  them  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  significant  reductions  in  stra- 
tegic arms  on  both  sides. 

President  Reagan  reemphasized  on 
that  same  occasion  the  U.S.  desire  to 
see  reductions  in  conventional  force 
levels  in  Europe,  to  an  equal  ceiling  for 
both  East  and  West.  He  reaffirmed  oui 
desire  to  see  agreement  at  the  CSCE 
[Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe]  review  conference  in 
Madrid  on  the  convening  of  a  conferem 
on  disarmament  in  Europe.  Most 
significantly,  he  proposed  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
agree,  in  the  negotiations  on  inter- 
mediate-range nuclear  forces  which  ha1 
just  begun,  to  eliminate  the  long-range 
Soviet  missiles  capable  of  threatening 
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lurope  and  to  cancel  the  alliance's  plans 
3  deploy  long-range  American  missiles. 
The  details  of  this  proposal  are  now 
eing  put  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
oviets  for  their  part  will  be  putting 
leir  proposals  to  us.  These  we  will  ex- 
mine  seriously  and  consider  upon  their 
lerits.  We  have  entered  these  negotia- 
ons  in  good  faith,  as  President  Reagan 
as  emphasized.  We  hope  the  Soviet 
saders  for  their  part  will  consider  with 
qual  care  the  offer  we  have  put  to 
lem. 

The  substance  of  the  Soviet  position 
n  this  issue,  as  publicly  expressed  by 
lem  to  date,  is  familiar  to  you.  They 
laintain  that  they  need  over  1,100  long- 
inge  missile  warheads  capable  of  strik- 
ig  Europe  because  the  United  States 
laintains  aircraft  in  Europe.  They  do 
3t  explain  why  their  own  aircraft  in 
urope— more  numerous  than  those  of 
le  United  States— do  not  suffice  to 
mnter  this  threat.  They  do  not  explain 
hy  they  need  twice  the  number  of 
lissile  warheads  in  1981  to  counter  the 
ime  number  of  American  aircraft  as 
ere  in  Europe  in  1975. 

The  Soviets  also  argue  that  they  re- 
lire  military  forces  to  counter  threats 
om  other  nations.  They  thus  claim  the 
ght  not  to  parity  with  the  United 
tates  but  to  parity  with  every  potential 
Iversary  combined.  To  grant  them  this 
ght  would  be  to  legitimize  global  Soviet 
Jgemony,  for,  as  we  know,  total  securi- 

for  any  one  nation  means  total  in- 
jcurity  for  all  others. 

That  the  Soviet  Union  puts  forward 
ich  implausible  argumentation  is 
iderstandable,  for  their  case  is  weak 
id  their  military  buildup  is  coming 
ider  increasing  scrutiny  around  the 
orld.  The  Soviet  Union  cannot,  how- 
rer,  expect  to  secure  at  the  conference 
ble  that  military  superiority  which 
ey  have  pursued  through  military  pro- 
•ams  for  the  past  decade  or  more.  We 
•e  hopeful,  therefore,  that  the  Soviets 
ill  ultimately  be  induced,  both  in 
!gotiations  on  intermediate-range 
issiles  and  on  strategic  nuclear  forces, 

accept  a  negotiated  balance  based 
)on  parity  between  our  two  countries 

much  lower  levels  of  military  effort 
id  risk. 

I  noted  in  opening  that  the  West  to- 
ly  stands  at  another  crossroad.  In  the 
ist,  Europe  chose  collective  defense 
rer  a  one-sided  accommodation  with 
e  Soviet  Union.  In  the  past  Europe 
tose  an  Atlantic  alliance  over  a  Euro- 


pean defense  force.  In  the  past  Europe 
chose  to  rely  on  a  deterrent,  rather  than 
a  warfighting  strategy.  Today  these 
same  choices  are  once  again  posed.  To- 
day men  of  vision  must  again  lead  their 
nations  on  a  course  which  will  maintain 
the  peace  and  preserve  freedom.  Today 
we  must  ask  ourselves  whether  the 
choices  of  another  generation  remain 
valid  for  its  successors. 

Has  the  world  changed  so  much  that 
the  Soviet  Union  could  be  trusted  not  to 
take  advantage  of  its  geopolitical  situa- 
tion to  dominate  an  undefended  Europe? 
I  can  think  of  little  in  recent  Soviet  be- 
havior—whether in  Afghanistan  or  in 
the  tone  in  which  its  leaders  habitually 
address  Western  Europe— which  sup- 
ports this  view. 

Has  Western  Europe  evolved,  in  its 
quest  for  unity,  to  the  point  where  it  can 
sustain  its  own  defense  unaided?  If  such 
a  movement  were  to  manifest  itself  in 
Europe,  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
United  States  would  interpose  no 
obstacles.  America  has  supported  every 
step  toward  European  unification,  and  it 
has  accepted,  with  equanimity  and  good 
grace,  I  think  it  fair  to  say,  whatever 
diminution  of  U.S.  influence  has  re- 
sulted. Without  denying  that  the 
American  military  presence  in  Europe 
brings  with  it  influence  and  prestige,  I 
can  safely  say  that  the  American  people 
would  not  sustain  these  forces  here 
1  day  beyond  that  point  at  which  they 
were  no  longer  needed  or  wanted. 

If  America  has  no  desire  to  outstay 
its  welcome  in  Europe,  however,  neither 


do  we  entertain  the  slightest  intention  of 
abandoning  our  commitment  to  it — a 
commitment  which  I  believe  is  as  vital  to 
our  common  security  today  as  it  was  in 
1949,  when  first  extended.  Neither  do  I 
believe  that  the  people  of  Europe,  when 
they  examine  the  alternatives,  will  aban- 
don a  structure  for  European  security 
which  has  given  them  the  longest  period 
of  peace,  prosperity,  and  freedom  in 
their  history,  and  in  that  of  mankind. 

Clearly  we  cannot  take  the  current 
nuclear  debate  in  Europe  lightly.  Clearly 
those  of  us  who  believe  in  a  structure  of 
peace  based  upon  collective  security 
must  once  again  make  our  case.  Clearly 
those  of  us  who  believe  that  such  a 
structure  can  only  be  held  together 
through  the  extension  by  the  United 
States  of  a  nuclear  guarantee  to  Europe, 
must  once  again  contend  with  the  alter- 
natives. Yet  when  those  alternatives  are 
examined— a  Europe  undefended  and 
subject  to  Soviet  intimidation  or  a 
Europe  united  in  its  own  defense— I  can 
only  conclude  that  the  first  is  undesir- 
able and  the  second,  for  the  present, 
unattainable.  Thus,  at  the  risk  of  once 
again  being  misinterpreted,  let  me  con- 
clude, as  I  did  on  a  similar  occasion  in 
Brussels  2  months  ago,  that  for  me,  and 
for  my  government,  there  is  no  other 
choice  but  to  sustain  the  alliance  struc- 
ture we  have  inherited  and  to  maintain 
the  alliance  strategy  which  gives  it 
life.B 


Fifth  Report  on  Cyprus 


MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
DEC.  3,  19811 

In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  Public 
Law  95-384,  I  am  submitting  the  following 
report  on  progress  made  during  the  past  60 
days  toward  reaching  a  negotiated  settlement 
of  the  Cyprus  problem. 

The  intercommunal  negotiations  between 
Greek  Cypriots  and  Turkish  Cypriots  have 
taken  a  significant  step.  Both  sides  accepted 
presentation  of  a  United  Nations  "evaluation" 
of  the  status  of  the  intercommunal  talks  on 
November  18.  The  "evaluation,"  although  not 
a  formal  proposal,  embodies  ideas  and  con- 
cepts which  may  prove  useful  for  the  parties 
in  their  decision  of  outstanding  issues. 

Following  the  presentation  of  proposals 
earlier  this  summer  by  the  Turkish  Cypriots 
(August  5)  and  the  Greek  Cypriots 
(September  9),  the  development  of  the  United 


Nations  "evaluation"  signals  continuing  prog- 
ress toward  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
Cyprus  problem.  The  United  Nations,  the 
Special  Representative  of  the  Secretary 
General,  Ambassador  Hugo  Gobbi,  and  the 
participating  parties  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  efforts.  We  hope  that  both  parties  will 
seize  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  United 
Nations  "evaluation"  to  devote  renewed 
energy  to  resolving  their  differences  by 
peaceful  negotiation  in  a  spirit  of  com- 
promise. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 


'Identical  letters  addressed  to  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  Charles  H.  Percy,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee (text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Dec.  7,  1981).  ■ 
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HUMAN  RIGHTS 


NARCOTICS 


Bill  of  Rights  Day, 
Human  Rights  Day 
and  Week,  1981 


A  PROCLAMATION1 

On  December  15,  1791,  our  Founding 
Fathers  rejoiced  in  the  ratification  of  the  first 
ten  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States— a  Bill  of  Rights  which  has 
helped  guarantee  all  Americans  the  liberty 
which  we  so  cherish. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years  later, 
on  December  10,  1948,  the  United  Nations 
adopted  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  an  effort  aimed  at  securing  basic 
human  rights  for  the  people  of  all  nations. 

Each  of  these  great  documents  was  born 
after  the  bloodshed  of  a  bitter  war.  We 
remember  the  great  sacrifices  Americans 
have  made  for  200  years,  from  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  in  which  our  ancestors  pledged 
"their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred 
honor,"  to  the  wars  of  this  century,  in  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  Americans 
and  millions  of  others  gave  their  lives  on  the 
battlefields  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  in  the 
struggle  for  freedom.  And  yet,  even  today,  as 
we  celebrate  Bill  of  Rights  Day  and  Human 
Rights  Day,  we  all  are  only  too  well  aware 
that  the  individual  rights  declared  in  these 
documents  are  not  yet  respected  in  many  na- 
tions. 

We  have  learned  that  the  lesson  our 
Founding  Fathers  taught  is  as  true  today  as 
it  was  two  centuries  ago — liberty  depends 
not  upon  the  state  but  upon  the  people. 
Liberty  thrives  in  the  free  association  of 
citizens  in  free  institutions:  families,  church- 
es, universities,  trade  unions,  and  a  free 
press. 

Mankind's  best  defense  against  tyranny 
and  want  is  limited  government — a  govern- 
ment which  empowers  its  people,  not  itself, 
and  which  respects  the  wit  and  bravery,  the 
initiative,  and  the  generosity  of  the  people. 
For,  above  all,  human  rights  are  rights  of  in- 
dividuals: rights  of  conscience,  rights  of 
choice,  rights  of  association,  rights  of  emigra- 
tion, rights  of  self-directed  action,  and  the 
right  to  own  property.  The  concept  of  a  na- 
tion of  free  men  and  women  linked  together 
voluntarily  is  the  genius  of  the  system  our 
Founding  Fathers  established. 

We  will  continue  to  strive  to  respect 
these  rights  fully  in  our  own  country  and  to 
promote  their  observance  abroad.  We  could 
have  no  greater  wish  for  mankind  than  that 
all  people  come  to  enjoy  these  rights. 

This  year,  after  nearly  20  years  of  effort, 
the  United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion and  the  UN  General  Assembly  have  ap- 
proved a  declaration  of  the  elimination  of  all 
forms  of  discrimination  based  on  religion.  It 
begins  with  words  Americans  will  find 
familiar,  "Everyone  will  have  the  right  to 


freedom  of  thought,  conscience  and  religion." 
It  declares  that  parents  must  have  the  right 
to  teach  their  children  to  worship  God  and 
that  all  religions  must  have  the  right  to  teach 
their  faith,  to  train  their  clergy,  and  to 
observe  their  customs  and  holidays. 

We  in  America  are  blessed  with  rights 
secured  for  us  by  the  sacrifices  of  our 
forefathers,  but  we  yearn  for  the  day  when 
all  mankind  can  share  in  these  blessings. 
Never  is  there  any  excuse  for  the  violation  of 
the  fundamental  rights  of  man — not  at  any 
time  or  in  any  place,  not  in  rich  countries  or 
poor,  not  under  any  social,  economic  or 
political  system. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  proclaim  December  10,  1981  as 
Human  Rights  Day  and  December  15,  1981, 
as  Bill  of  Rights  Day,  and  call  on  all 


Americans  to  observe  the  week  beginning 
December  10,  1981  as  Human  Rights  Week. 
During  this  week,  let  each  of  us  give  special 
thought  to  the  blessings  we  enjoy  as  a  free 
people  and  let  us  dedicate  our  efforts  to  mak- 
ing the  promise  of  our  Bill  of  Rights  a  living 
reality  for  all  Americans  and,  whenever 
possible,  for  all  mankind. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  this  4th  day  of  December,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-one,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  sixth. 

Ronald  Reagan 


'No.  4885  of  Dec.  4,  1981  (text  from 
Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  of  Dec.  14).  ■ 


International  Narcotics 
Control  Strategy 


by  Joseph  H.  Linnemann 

Statement  before  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  on 
November  13,  1981.  Mr.  Linnemann  is 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Interna- 
tional Narcotics  Matters.1 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you  today 
to  discuss  the  Department  of  State's  role 
in  our  efforts  to  control  illicit  narcotics. 
Events  of  the  past  year,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  have  rein- 
forced our  view  that  international  nar- 
cotics control  is  an  integral  part  of  U.S. 
foreign  relations.  As  President  Reagan 
emphasized  in  New  Orleans  on 
September  28,  an  attack  on  drug  traf- 
ficking is  "one  of  the  single  most  impor- 
tant steps  that  can  lead  to  a  significant 
reduction  in  crime."  A  key  element  of 
the  antinarcotic  strategy  the  President 
outlined  was  "a  foreign  policy  that 
vigorously  seeks  to  interdict  and 
eradicate  illicit  drugs  wherever 
cultivated,  processed,  or  transported." 
Toward  this  goal,  he  announced  the 
creation  of  a  special  council  on  narcotics 
control  to  coordinate  efforts  to  stop  the 
drug  flow  into  this  country. 

Within  that  context,  I  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  present  the  Department's 


overall  international  narcotics  control 
strategy  and  describe  some  of  our 
specific  programs. 

Background 

First,  let  me  put  it  in  relative  fiscal 
terms.  Illicit  drug  sales  in  the  United 
States  are  estimated  by  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  (DEA)  to  ex- 
ceed $80  billion  a  year.  In  contrast,  the 
overall  Federal  budget  devoted  to  the 
suppression  of  drug  abuse  is  under  $1 
billion.  Approximately  95%  of  that 
amount  is  expended  here  in  the  United 
States  for  law  enforcement,  demand 
reduction,  and  addict  rehabilitation.  The 
remainder  is  devoted  largely  to  inter- 
national programs  planned  and  imple- 
mented by  the  Department  of  State's 
Bureau  of  International  Narcotics  Mat- 
ters. For  FY  1981,  our  budget  totaled 
$35.9  million. 

The  Department's  primary  goal  in 
coordinating  our  international  effort  is 
to  motivate  and  assist  foreign  govern- 
ments in  curtailing  the  production  of 
illicit  drugs  at  their  sources  and  to 
immobilize  major  traffickers  who 
smuggle  these  drugs  into  the  United 
States.  Since  the  appointment  of  the 
Department's  Special  Adviser  on  Nar- 
cotics Matters  in  1971,  we  have  placed 
highest  priority  on  those  drugs  that 
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e  the  most  serious  health,  social,  and 
nomic  consequences;  i.e.,  heroin,  co- 
le,  and  marijuana. 
The  bureau  follows  a  three-pronged 
oach  in  pursuing  that  goal.  It  can  be 
racterized  as: 

•  Illicit  production  control  and  inter- 
ion  through  enforcement; 

•  Drug  income  alternatives  where 
essary;  and 

•  Demand  reduction  and  prevention. 

Underpinning  these  approaches  is  a 
tained  diplomatic  effort  by  the 
)artment  and  our  overseas  missions 
iecure  the  cooperation  of  producing 
transit  countries  in  the  global  fight 
inst  drug  abuse.  Unless  we  insure  a 
perative  international  environment, 
sr  U.S.  agencies,  such  as  the  DEA, 
Customs  Service,  or  the  Coast 
ird,  could  not  operate  effectively  with 
I  foreign  counterparts.  More 
cifically,  the  Department,  through 
ernment-to-government  agreements 
appropriate  international  agencies, 
is  to  provide  the  legal  and  organiza- 
lal  framework  (for  seizure  of  illicit 
3ts,  mutual  judicial  assistance,  ship 
rdings,  U.N.  drug  control  conven- 
is,  etc.)  within  which  much  of  our  in- 
lational  effort  operates. 
The  principal  focus  of  the  bureau's 
>rt,  within  these  three  general  ap- 
aches, is  direct  technical  assistance. 
FY  1981,  it  obligated  $26.2  million 
country  programs. 
I  would  now  like  to  go  into  a  review 
he  environment  of  illicit  drug 
vities  in  Asia  and  Latin  America  and 
/  our  individual  country  programs  are 
igned  to  counter  them. 

itheast  Asia 

a  result  of  the  excellent  growing  con- 
ons  for  poppies  in  1981,  the  produc- 
i  of  opium  from  the  three  countries 
he  Golden  Triangle  (Thailand, 
•ma,  and  Laos2)  rose  from  an  esti- 
ted  200  metric  tons  in  1980  to  an 
mated  600  metric  tons  in  1981. 
less  there  is  a  significant  climatic 
nge,  the  1982  production  could  equal 
jxceed  the  1981  figures. 

Thailand.  The  Royal  Thai  Govern- 
nt,  however,  has  promised  to  carry 

eradication  programs  in  10  zones  in 
them  Thailand  that,  as  a  result  of 
■J.  crop  substitution  programs,  are 
igned  "opium  free."  We  recognize 
t,  in  terms  of  gross  amounts,  eradica- 
l  of  poppy  fields  in  these  10  zones  is 
5  than  ideal.  However,  if  the  eradica- 


tion is  carried  out  effectively,  it  will 
indicate  to  the  poppy  growers  in  other 
villages  that  their  government  is  serious 
in  its  commitment  ultimately  to 
eradicate  all  opium  poppies  grown 
within  its  borders.  This  could  have  a 
deterrent  effect  on  poppy  planting  even 
in  areas  where  economic  and  social 
development  have  not  yet  achieved  the 
level  deemed  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment to  mount  similar  programs. 

Another  aspect  of  the  narcotics 
problem  has,  over  the  past  6  months, 
shown  marked  improvement  in  the 
Golden  Triangle;  there  has  been  a 
decline  in  availability  or  lack  of  precur- 
sor chemicals  (e.g.,  acetic  anhydride), 
used  to  refine  opium  into  heroin. 
Reports  from  northern  Thailand  indicate 
that  as  a  result  of  Thai  Government 
efforts  the  amount  of  acetic  anhydride 
reaching  the  northwest  border  refineries 
has  dropped  significantly;  the  refineries 
are  having  considerable  difficulty  con- 
verting the  bumper  stocks  of  raw  opium 
into  heroin.  We  have  encouraged  the 
Thai  Government  to  continue  restricting 
the  illegal  use  of  this  chemical.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  encouraged  them  to 
increase  surveillance  activity  on  the 
Thai/Malaysian  border  to  prevent  a  com- 
pensating increase  in  the  number  of 
heroin  refineries  in  that  area,  since 
precursor  chemicals  come  into  Thailand 
across  the  Malaysian  border.  The  Malay- 
sian Government  is  also  attempting  to 
make  it  more  difficult  for  these 
chemicals  to  enter  th  country  either 
legally  or  illegally. 

The  Thai  Government  has  made 
repeated  promises  to  arrest  the 
notorious  "drug  warlord"  Chang  Ch'i-fu, 
leader  of  the  Shan  United  Army  (SUA), 
and  has  also  posted  a  $25,000  reward 
for  his  capture.  The  SUA  is  estimated  to 
control  some  70%  of  Golden  Triangle 
heroin  refining.  Chang  Ch'i-fu  resides  in 
a  fortified  area  with  several  hundred 
armed  guards  near  a  small  village  in 
northern  Thailand.  The  Thai  Govern- 
ment is  quite  aware  of  Chang's  location 
and  activities  but  has  been  unable  to  do 
much  about  arresting  him. 

Burma.  In  Burma,  the  bureau's 
assistance  programs  focus  primarily  on 
contract  maintenance  for  the  fixed  wing 
and  rotary  aircraft  provided  several 
years  ago  for  narcotics  programs.  We  in 
the  bureau,  with  the  Burmese  Govern- 
ment, are  aware  that  ultimately  long- 
term  success  in  reducing  the  production 
of  opium  and  heroin  in  Burma  must 
combine  rural  development  and  crop 
substitution  with  enforcement  and 


eradication.  The  recent  visit  to  the 
United  States  of  the  Burmese  Deputy 
Minister  of  Agriculture  underscores  the 
importance  the  Government  of  Burma 
places  on  such  programs. 

Large-scale  enforcement  operations 
against  opium  refineries  have  made  suc- 
cessful use  of  aircraft  to  ferry  personnel 
to  staging  areas.  Bureau-funded  aircraft 
have  also  been  used  in  support  of  poppy 
destruction  programs  in  inaccessible 
areas. 

U.S.  Support  Programs.  To 

counter  the  narcotics  problem  in 
Southeast  Asia,  the  bureau  supports 
programs  in  enforcement,  crop  substitu- 
tion, and  demand  reduction.  In  FY  1981 
it  budgeted  $7.7  million  for  Thailand, 
Burma,  Malaysia,  and  Indonesia.  The 
majority  of  the  funds  go  to  Thai  and 
Burmese  programs.  In  addition,  bureau 
funding  has  encouraged  regional  en- 
forcement cooperation  through  funding 
of  police  training  for  students  from 
ASEAN  (Association  of  South  East 
Asian  Nations)  countries  and  activities 
of  the  Colombo  plan  drug  advisory  pro- 
gram. 

In  Southeast  Asia  there  are  six  U.S. 
Government  employees  in  narcotics- 
related  positions.  Two  employees  are 
career  Foreign  Service  officers  who 
staff  the  Narcotics  Control  Unit  in 
Bangkok.  In  addition,  in  Thailand  there 
is  a  U.S.  Customs  officer  (detailed  to  the 
bureau),  an  American  electronics 
specialist,  an  American  aviation 
maintenance  specialist,  and  an  American 
demand  reduction  specialist  (detailed  to 
the  bureau).  We  believe  that  the  com- 


.  .  .  most  of  the  heroin 
now  being  smuggled  into 
the  eastern  United 
States  is  from  Southwest 
Asia. 


bined  efforts  of  our  enforcement,  de- 
mand reduction  treatment,  and  crop 
substitution  programs  have  the  greatest 
chance  of  long-term  success  in  reducing 
the  growth  and  refining  of  opium  and 
the  trafficking  and  use  of  narcotics  in 
Southeast  Asia. 
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Local  commitments  to  do  something 
about  the  problem  are  clearly  growing  in 
Southeast  Asia— but  at  an  uneven  pace. 
The  Governments  of  Burma,  Thailand, 
and  Malaysia  all  recognize  that  they 
have  a  serious  narcotics  abuse  problem 
among  their  own  youth.  Indonesia  has 
less  of  a  problem  and  less  concern.  All 
four  countries  recognize  that  they  are 
major  narcotics  trafficking  centers  and, 
in  the  cases  of  Burma  and  Thailand, 
major  growing  areas  as  well.  The  ac- 
tivities of  the  four  governments  vary, 
however.  In  Thailand  our  greatest  dif- 
ficulty is  in  encouraging  Thai  motivation 
and  action  to  follow  through  on  their 
promises.  Opium  eradication  has  been 
promised  in  Thailand  for  several  years. 
This  year,  if  the  Thai  Government 
fulfills  its  current  commitment  to  us, 
will  be  the  first  year  that  any  significant 
eradication  has  taken  place— albeit  in  a 
limited  area.  In  Burma  the  motivation 
exists  to  do  something  about  the  grow- 
ing of  opium.  However,  the  Burmese 
Government  is  unable  to  exercise  effec- 
tive control  over  most  of  the  opium- 
producing  areas. 

Southwest  Asia 

Although  the  focus  of  this  hearing  is  on 
Southeast  Asia  and  Latin  America,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  brief  reference  to 
Southwest  Asia  in  order  to  keep  the 
other  two  areas  in  context. 

The  recent  arrest  here  in 
Washington  of  four  Pakistani  heroin 
traffickers  and  their  American  contact 
points  up  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
heroin  now  being  smuggled  into  the 
eastern  United  States  is  from  Southwest 
Asia.  Because  we  have  no  access  now  to 
the  opium  growing  areas  of  Afghanistan 
and  Iran,  we  do  not  have  reliable 
estimates  either  of  how  much  opium  is 
being  produced  in  either  country  or  how 
much  of  the  opium  produced  there 
reaches  the  United  States  as  heroin. 

Opium  production  in  Pakistan  for 
the  past  2  years  has  been  in  the  100-125 
ton  range,  down  from  the  record 
700-800  ton  1979  crop.  Three  factors 
account  for  this:  1)  a  government  ban  on 
poppy  cultivation  in  the  "settled"  areas, 
which  produced  300  tons  of  the  1979 
crop;  2)  farmers'  depressed  prices 
because  of  larger  stocks  remaining  from 
the  1979  crop;  and  3)  adverse  weather 
conditions. 

We  cannot  do  anything  directly 
about  production  in  Afghanistan  and 
Iran,  so  we  are  concentrating  our  cur- 
rent efforts  on  encouraging  enforcement 


of  the  Government  of  Pakistan's  ban  on 
cultivation  in  additional  areas  of  the 
Northwest  Frontier  Province  and  in  in- 
terdicting heroin  trafficking  en  route 
from  Southwest  Asia  to  the  United 
States  as  it  passes  through  Turkey  and 
Western  Europe. 

Latin  America 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  the  current 
narcotics  situation  in  Latin  America. 
Latin  Americans,  because  of  their 
geographical  proximity  and  cultural  ties, 
are  much  more  attuned  to  our  society 
than  the  more  distant  Asians.  They  are, 
for  example,  aware  of  the  perceived  am- 
bivalent attitude  toward  drug  abuse 
among  major  elements  of  our  popula- 
tion. This  relative  familiarity  with  the 
controversy  over  drug  use  here  adds  a 
unique  complication  to  our  programs  in 
Latin  America.  We  frequently  must  seek 
to  convince  influential  private  and  public 
figures  of  the  bona  fides  of  U.S.  motives 
when  we  urge  them  to  take  strong  and 
politically  difficult  measures  to  control 
illicit  production  and  trafficking  to  the 
United  States— the  ready  market  for 
lucrative  exports  from  their  frequently 
weak  economies.  Otherwise  responsible 
Colombian  businessmen,  for  example, 
have  charged  that  our  desire  to 
eliminate  Colombian  marijuana  produc- 
tion is  designed  to  "protect  the  U.S. 
marijuana  producers'  market." 

Latin  America's  importance  as  prime 
supplier  of  illicit  cocaine  and  marijuana 
for  the  U.S.  market  has  increased  as 
production  has  expanded  in  Bolivia, 
Peru,  and  Colombia.  The  latter  is  also  a 
major  trafficking  country.  Trafficking 
has  proven  to  be  a  devastating  social 
and  economic  problem  for  the  small 
Caribbean  states— Bahamas,  Jamaica, 
etc.— through  which  the  bulk  of  the  il- 
licit drug  flow  passes  en  route  to  the 
United  States.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
bilateral  political  problem  for  the  United 
States  in  an  area  already  sensitive 
because  of  economic  and  security 
threats.  With  this  in  mind,  let  me  give 
you  a  progress  report  on  our  current 
Latin  American  programs. 

In  FY  1981,  $17.1  million,  or  over 
60%  of  our  overall  country  program 
assistance,  was  expended  for  our  Latin 
American  initiatives. 

Mexico.  Mexico  historically  has 
taken  great  pride  in  maintaining  its  in- 
dependence from  the  United  States  and 
traditionally  has  accepted  no  U.S. 
economic  assistance.  However,  as  the 
magnitude  of  illegal  narcotics  production 
grew  in  Mexico  during  the  1960s  and 


U.S.  concern  increased,  and  given  the 
Mexican  perception  that  American  de- 
mand created  the  narcotics  problem,  th 
Mexicans  felt  that  U.S.  assistance  in 
sharing  the  costs  of  the  massive  contro 
program  was  appropriate. 

The  narcotics  eradication  program 
which  we  undertook  in  cooperation  wit 
the  Mexican  Attorney  General's  office 
has  become  our  largest  international 
narcotics  control  initiative.  Over  a 
10-year  period,  the  United  States  has  i 
vested  more  than  $95  million  of  intern; 
tional  narcotics  control  funds  in  this 
joint  venture.  Although  we  do  not  hav< 
access  to  Mexican  budgetary  figures,  v 
estimate  that  they  are  currently  spend 
ing  three  to  four  times  as  much  as  we 
are  on  the  program.  Our  major  expens 
has  been  for  aircraft  and  aviation 
maintenance.  No  U.S.  assistance  has 
been  needed  for  crop  substitution,  sine 
opium  growing  on  a  large  scale  is  a  re 
cent  phenomenon,  and  the  Mexican 
Government  does  not  feel  obligated  to 
provide  aid  to  growers  it  puts  out  of 
business  (in  marked  contrast  to  the 
situation  in  traditional  producer  coun- 
tries). 

The  key  to  the  success  of  the 
eradication  campaign  in  Mexico  was  tl 
government's  November  1975  decision 
use  herbicides.  They  had  never  been 
used  in  a  nationwide  campaign  for  nai 
cotics  control,  but  ad  hoc  manual 
eradication  had  not  been  equal  to  the 
task— even  when  helicopter  logistical 
support  in  1975  doubled  the  amount 
eradicated.  In  1975,  an  estimated  65 
tons  of  opium  was  grown,  producing  ( 
tons  of  heroin.  At  the  high  point  in  th 
eradication  campaign,  1977,  some  10,( 
hectares  of  opium  (enough  to  produce 
tons  of  heroin)  were  destroyed.  By  19. 
less  than  one  ton  of  Mexican  heroin 
entered  the  United  States.  There  are, 
however,  recent  indications  that  heroi 
production  is  increasing,  as  the  Mexic 
poppy  growers  use  more  and  more 
sophisticated  means  to  avoid  detectioi 
and  thus  eradication. 

Colombia.  Colombia  continues  to 
the  major  processor  of  cocaine  hydro- 
chloride, supplying  at  least  50%  of  th< 
U.S.  and  world  markets.  (Nearly  all  o 
the  cocaine  is,  however,  produced  froi 
coca  derivatives  originating  in  Peru  a 
Bolivia.)  Colombia  also  provides  an 
estimated  70%  of  the  marijuana 
smuggled  to  the  United  States.  Our  c 
tributions  to  the  international  narcotit 
control  programs  in  Colombia  totaled 
$32  million  through  1981.  (This  total  i 
somewhat  misleading,  however,  since 
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iludes  a  "one-shot"  amount  of  $16 
llion,  which  Congress  mandated  for 
ilombia  for  FY  1980.  These  funds  have 
en  apportioned  among  Colombia's 
ree  armed  forces,  the  National  Police, 
d  the  Customs  Service,  principally  to 
3cure  narcotics  interdiction  related 
mmodities.)  The  FY  1981  program  ex- 
ids  support  at  a  level  of  $3.6  million. 

The  majority  of  this  new  funding 
..7  million)  will  be  used  to  assist  the 
itional  Police— since  May  1980  the 
mary  Colombian  Government  agency 
■  narcotics  enforcement.  Since  the 
st  of  January  1981,  the  National 
lice  has  deployed  more  than  1,000 
m  throughout  the  country  in  new  anti- 
rcotics  units,  launching  an  increas- 
;ly  effective  interdiction  campaign, 
sser,  but  still  substantial  amounts, 
1  support  the  Customs  Service, 
nistry  of  Justice  activities,  and  the 
torney  General's  office. 

With  regard  to  marijuana  and  with 
erence  to  my  earlier  remarks,  I  would 
;e  that  the  single  most  effective  solu- 
i  to  the  massive  Colombian  export  of 
3  narcotic  is  an  eradication  effort, 
forcement  and  interdiction  alone 
iply  cannot  suppress  the  flow.  Our 
imate  objective  is,  therefore,  to 
iperate  in  an  eradication  program  in 
:ombia.  However,  we  are  hindered  by 
;gal  prohibition  against  working 
rard  eradication  internationally 
ough  herbicidal  spraying.  Until  pro- 
|8  on  this  front  is  brought  about,  we 
I  not  be  able  to  convince  the  Colom- 
ns  to  agree  to  undertake  the  most 
entially  effective  antimarijuana  cam- 
gn. 

Ecuador.  The  bureau  has  main- 
led  a  program  in  Ecuador  because  of 
country's  importance  as  a  trafficking 
;  for  coca  derivatives  and  cocaine 
ring  from  Bolivia  and  Peru  to  Colom- 
(and  ultimately  the  United  States). 
have  provided  commodity  and  train- 
support  for  narcotics  control  pro- 
ms to  the  Customs  Military  Police 
the  National  Police.  At  various 
its  from  1974  to  1979,  limited  fund- 
was  also  committed  to  the  Ministries 
iealth  and  Education  for  drug  abuse 
cation  programs.  In  September  1980 
rogram  agreement  was  signed  with 
newly  formed  National  Directorate 
the  Control  of  Illicit  Narcotics 
NACTIE)  in  the  Attorney  General's 
ce.  To  date  these  limited  funds  have 
n  dedicated  to  drug  abuse  education 
grams.  However,  the  DINACTIE  is 
)  charged  with  the  investigation  of 


major  traffickers  operating  in  Ecuador. 
While  the  group  is  still  in  the  formative 
stages,  there  is  substantial  potential. 
Thus,  in  FY  1981  the  international  nar- 
cotics control  program  modestly  sup- 
ports this  operational  and  enforcement 
side  of  DINACTIE  also. 

Peru.  Since  1978  the  Department 
has  been  working  with  the  Government 
of  Peru  to  support  programs  designed  to 
reduce  the  production  and  trafficking  in 
illegal  narcotics  at  their  source.  The 
U.S.  Government  has  provided  a  total  of 
almost  $7  million  in  assisting  the  Peru- 
vian narcotics  control  program.  While 
the  initial  thrust  of  our  support  was 
weighted  heavily  in  favor  of  enforce- 
ment activities,  the  current  trend  is 
toward  a  balanced  program  of  enforce- 
ment, education,  and  income  substitution 
as  a  more  effective  strategy  to  combat 
the  problem. 

We  have  entered  into  project  agree- 
ments with  a  variety  of  Peruvian  agen- 
cies involved  in  the  narcotics  control 
effort.  We  are  especially  interested  in 
enhancing  the  operational  and  in- 
telligence coordination  among  all  Peru- 
vian narcotics  enforcement  agencies. 
Among  these  groups,  the  Peruvian  In- 
vestigative Police  and  the  Guardia  Civil 
have  been  the  principal  recipients  of 
U.S.  aid.  The  police  have  received  $1 


million  in  U.S.  financial  assistance  and 
the  Guardia  Civil  $740,000  over  a  3-year 
period  (FY  1978-FY  1980). 

Our  other  programs  in  Peru  include 
assistance  to  the  Guardia  Republicana 
and  the  Peruvian  Customs  Service.  The 
former  is  involved  with  border  control 
and  the  latter  with  normal  export/import 
control  activities.  We  have  also  been 
cooperating  with  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion in  a  modest  drug  abuse  education 
and  prevention  program  within  Peru. 

As  noted,  our  long-term  thrust  in 
Peru  is  a  balanced,  integrated  program. 
In  1981  a  major  and  unique  step  for- 
ward was  made  with  the  inauguration  of 
the  Upper  Huallaga  Valley  project.  This 
area  of  Peru  is  the  country's  largest 
single  source  of  illicit  coca  production 
and  has  been  the  target  of  pre\aous 
limited  bureau-supported  eradication 
activities.  The  recent  quantum  step  for- 
ward is  a  joint  effort  by  the  bureau,  AID 
(Agency  for  International  Development), 
and  the  Government  of  Peru  which  tar- 
gets an  estimated  17,000  hectares  of 
illicit  coca  cultivation  in  the  valley.  This 
5-year  agricultural  development  and 
coca  substitution  project  is  the  first  U.S. 
Government-supported  experiment  in 
which  the  long-advocated  strategy  of 
coordinating  the  bureau's  support  for  en- 
forcement with  AID's  development 
assistance  will  be  implemented.  The  AID 


Anglo-American  Cooperation  Against 
Drug  Trafficking 


The  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  have  agreed  by  an  exchange  of 
notes  to  strengthen  their  cooperation  to 
suppress  the  unlawful  importation  of 
narcotic  drugs  into  the  United  States. 
Such  international  cooperation  is 
recognized  in  the  Single  Convention  on 
Narcotic  Drugs  of  1961. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  new  agree- 
ment, the  authorities  of  the  United 
States  may  board  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  in  the  area  of  up  to 
150  miles  off  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States  private  vessels  flying  the 
British  flag  in  instances  where  they 
reasonably  believe  that  the  vessel  has  on 
board  a  cargo  of  drugs  for  importation 
into  the  United  States  in  violation  of 
U.S.  laws.  Thereafter,  if  U.S.  authorities 
still  consider  that  a  narcotics  offense  is 
being  committed,  they  are  empowered  to 
search  the  vessel.  If  the  search  is  suc- 
cessful, U.S.  authorities  may  seize  the 
vessel  and  take  it  to  a  U.S.  port. 


Her  Majesty's  Government  will  be 
promptly  informed  of  all  actions  taken 
by  U.S.  authorities  and  has  the  right, 
within  specified  periods,  to  object  to  the 
further  detention  of  any  vessel  and  to 
the  prosecution  of  any  U.K.  national.  On 
receipt  of  such  an  objection  U.S. 
authorities  have  agreed  to  release  the 
vessel  or  individual  concerned. 

Also,  compensation  may  be  payable 
for  any  loss  or  injury  suffered  as  a  result 
of  any  action  taken  by  the  United  States 
in  contravention  of  the  terms  of  this 
agreement,  or  for  any  other  improper  or 
unreasonable  action  taken  by  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  this  agreement. 

The  two  countries  have  cooperated, 
in  the  past,  to  stamp  out  this  trade,  but 
both  sides  considered  that  such  coopera- 
tion should  have  a  more  solid  basis  in 
the  future. 
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project,  which  was  signed  with  the 
Government  of  Peru  on  September  15, 
calls  for  a  loan  and  grant  of  $18  million 
to  finance  a  program  of  combined 
agricultural  research  and  extension 
credit,  and  other  developmental  ac- 
tivities in  the  Upper  Huallaga.  The 
bureau  plans,  contingent  upon  annual 
appropriations,  to  expend  $15-20  million 
on  enforcement  and  eradication  of  illicit 
coca  in  this  and  other  areas  of  Peru  over 
the  same  5-year  period. 

Bolivia.  U.S.  international  narcotics 
control  assistance  to  Bolivia  began  in 
FY  1975  with  a  small  pilot  project  to  in- 
vestigate the  potential  for  a  crop 
substitution  program.  Bilateral 
agreements  were  subsequently  signed  in 
1977  for  two  different  areas  of  activity: 
expanded  investigations  of  alternate 
crops  and  assistance  to  the  National 
Directorate  for  the  Control  of 
Dangerous  Substances  for  narcotics  con- 
trol per  se.  Further  agreements  were 
signed  in  1978  and  1979. 

The  long-term  goal  of  both  the  alter- 
nate crops  and  control  projects  was  to 
reduce  coca  production  in  Bolivia  to  the 
level  required  for  legal  internal  use  and 
drug  manufacture  and  to  severely  curtail 
illicit  exploitation  of  coca  leaves. 

The  experimental  and  study  phase  of 
the  agricultural  development  project  was 
essentially  completed  by  the  end  of 
1980.  Earlier  in  the  same  year,  AID  had 
prepared  a  draft  project  paper  for  a  full- 
scale  agricultural  diversification  project 
in  the  Chapare  region.  Consideration  of 
this  project  was  suspended  after  the 
military  coup  d'etat  in  Bolivia  in  July 
1980. 

The  bureau  has  maintained,  how- 
ever, a  substantially  reduced  level  of 
assistance  to  the  Bolivian  counterpart 
agency,  Proyecto  de  Desarrollo 
"Chapare-Yungas"  (PRODES).  We  have 
sought  to  maintain  PRODES  as  a  viable 
institution  in  order  to  have  in  place  an 
organization  that  could  resume  a  diver- 
sification program  quickly  should  the 
government  demonstrate  a  capacity  for 
narcotics  enforcement  in  the  future. 

As  to  the  future,  the  United  States 
has,  of  course,  just  taken  the  first  step 
toward  normalizing  relations  with 
Bolivia,  based,  inter  alia,  on  some 
positive  signs  on  the  antinarcotics  front. 
However,  any  return  to  a  full  bureau 
program  is  dependent  on  further 
demonstration  that  the  current  Bolivian 
Government  is  seriously  committed  to 


erasing  the  legacy  of  the  past  and 
undertaking  effective  action  to  combat 
both  the  production  of  and  trafficking  in 
cocaine. 

Brazil.  Since  1979,  Brazil  has 
shown  evidence  of  becoming  an  impor- 
tant cocaine  transshipment  country  and 
the  principal  source  for  acetone  and 
ether  used  in  cocaine  refinement  in 
Bolivia.  Fairly  sophisticated  drug 
distribution  networks  transship  cocaine 
from  Bolivia  through  Brazil  for  ultimate 
sale  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
Our  goal  is  to  assist  Brazilian  authorities 
in  curtailing  the  processing  and 
transshipment  of  coca  derivatives. 

In  September  1981,  the  United 
States  signed  a  project  agreement  with 
the  Federal  Police,  which  is  under  the 
Ministry  of  Justice  and  is  the  agency 
within  the  Brazilian  Government  with 
primary  responsibility  for  narcotics  con- 
trol. Approximately  $200,000  will  sup- 
port interdiction  operations  aimed  at 
disrupting  trafficking  at  selected  spots 
in  key  border  areas.  The  components  of 
this  project  will  be  primarily  river  patrol 
craft  and  telecommunications  equip- 
ment. 

If  the  results  of  this  new  cooperative 
operation  are  positive,  we  plan  to  con- 
tinue to  support  the  Federal  Police  in  its 
border  interdiction  program. 

The  Caribbean.  Trafficking  routes 
for  at  least  70%  of  the  cocaine  and  mari- 
juana and  a  major  portion  of  the  illicitly 
produced  dangerous  drugs  entering  the 
United  States  pass  through  the  Carib- 
bean. General  aviation  aircraft  and 
marine  vessels  are  the  most  common 
mode  of  trafficking,  but  commercial 
aviation  is  also  used,  particularly  for 
cocaine.  Traffickers  often  operate  from 
bases  in  countries  where  they  have 
established  a  working  relationship  with 
government  officials.  Many  landing  and 
refueling  operations  which  are  vital  to 
the  traffickers  operate  as  legitimate 
businesses,  or  with  very  transparent 
camouflage.  Furthermore,  genuine 
shortages  of  local  enforcement  resources 
and  the  innumerable  isolated  airstrips 
and  harbors  from  which  traffickers  can 
operate  help  to  produce  an  environment 
that  is  truly  hostile  to  interdiction 
efforts. 

The  impact  of  this  flow  on  the 
United  States— especially  Florida— has 
long  been  obvious.  The  Attorney  General 
of  Florida  reportedly  has  described  the 
trade  in  cocaine,  marijuana,  and  illicit 


Quaaludes  as  "the  biggest  retail  business 
in  our  State,"  amounting  to  approx- 
imately $7  billion  per  year.  But  the 
affected  Caribbean  countries  are  only 
now  beginning  to  perceive  the  serious 
social,  political,  and  economic  problems 
for  themselves  stemming  from  the  traf- 
fic. 

We  are  undertaking  a  Caribbean 
regional  narcotics  program  aimed  at 
establishing  a  basis  for  better  coordina- 
tion between  the  Caribbean  countries, 
particularly  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  the 
Turks  and  Caicos,  and  U.S.  enforcemen 
agencies  (i.e.,  DEA,  Coast  Guard,  and 
Customs).  The  main  thrust  of  this  fund- 
ing is  to  improve  interdiction  results  in 
the  Caribbean,  pursuing  eradication 
efforts  if  deemed  feasible,  and  opera- 
tional support  efforts. 

Jamaica  has  a  special  place  in  our 
Caribbean  strategy  because,  in  addition 
to  being  a  logistical  stopover  for  transit 
ing  traffickers,  it  is  the  only  significant 
narcotics  source  country  in  the  area. 
Approximately  10%  of  the  marijuana 
smuggled  into  the  United  States  is 
grown  in  Jamaica. 

Marijuana,  known  as  ganja  on  the 
island,  is  widely  used  among  Jamaicans 
Complicating  the  situation,  Rastafarian 
and  the  members  of  the  Ethiopian  Zion 
Coptic  Church,  religious  groups  native 
to  the  island,  use  marijuana  in  their 
liturgies. 

Until  recently,  Jamaica's  economy 
had  followed  a  downward  spiral  for 
several  years.  Currently,  income  from 
marijuana  cultivation  and  trafficking  hi 
risen  to  a  point  where  it  may  be  sur- 
passing that  of  any  one  of  Jamaica's 
traditional  foreign  exchange  earners. 
Most  Jamaicans  have  benefited  eco- 
nomically, at  least  indirectly,  from  the 
marijuana  trade.  As  a  recent  Business 
Week  article  noted: 

In  recent  years,  local  marijuana  traders  hav 
replaced  U.S.  tourists  as  major  suppliers  of 
dollars  for  Jamaica's  dwindling  foreign  cur- 
rency reserves.  "Washington's  crackdown  oi 
gaenja  is  really  hurting  us,"  says  one 
Kingston  merchant.  "Some  people  call  it  dir 
money,  but  until  the  tourist  industry  is  revi? 
ed,  many  of  us  can't  get  along  without  it." 

We  are,  of  course,  prepared  to  assi 
the  Jamaicans  in  interdicting  traffickin 
through  and  from  the  island  and  in  con 
trolling  the  production  of  marijuana 
surplus  to  that  of  Jamaica's  own  domes 
tic  consumption. 
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unctional  Activities 

would  like  to  end  my  discussion  of 
lecific  geographic  areas  here  and  move 
i  to  a  few  functional  activities  which 
uch  equally  on  several  areas  of  the 
orld:  narcotics  demand  reduction, 
tiich  I  have  referred  to  previously  in 
nnection  with  individual  country  pro- 
ams,  international  narcotics  control 
aining,  and  our  support  for  multi- 
teral  programs. 

Demand  Reduction.  In  FY  1981, 

e  bureau  provided  $1.5  million  to  sup- 
>rt  programs  designed  to  reduce  de- 
and  for  illicit  drugs  in  countries  which 
e  involved  in  the  production  or  transit 
drugs  destined  for  the  United  States. 
We  have  found  that  the  existence  of 
lemand  reduction  program  enhances 
t  awareness  of  local  public  leaders  of 
e  potential  or  actual  threat  drug  abuse 
ses  to  the  host  society.  This  in  turn 
•engthens  the  government's  commit- 
;nt  to  the  production  and  trafficking 
atrol  programs  which  the  bureau 
lphasizes.  We  have  also  found, 
rticularly  in  producing  countries,  that 
ible  populations  of  illicit  drug  con- 
fers provided  an  additional  economic 
:entive  to  illicit  producers.  These 
diets  are  a  ready  local  market  for 
atively  unrefined  drugs,  like  opium, 
d  serve  as  a  hedge  against  fluctua- 
ns  of  the  international  drug  market, 
lally,  large  numbers  of  chronic  con- 
fers of  illicit  drugs  may  destabilize 
:ieties  friendly  to  the  United  Staes  by 
lucing  the  availability  of  effective 
inpower  in  the  workplace;  supporting 
•ruption,  criminal  trafficking  ele- 
mts,  and  other  drug-related  crime; 
i  exacerbating  other  economic  and 
:ial  problems. 

International  Narcotics  Control 

lining.  Bureau-funded  training  activ- 
i  are  aimed  primarily  at  improving 
:  enforcement  capability  of  foreign 
"cotics  officials  and  are  designed  to  in- 
ase  professional  cooperation  between 
3.  enforcement  authorities  and  those 
other  countries. 

Most  of  the  training  is  carried  out 
DEA  and  Customs  in  time- tested 
irses  and  in  special  programs  de- 
ned  to  meet  specific  requirements, 
th  agencies  conduct  advanced  courses 

high-level  foreign  officials  in  their 
3.  training  centers,  while  training  for 
J  officials  is  generally  offered  abroad 
special  in-country  programs.  Begin- 
g  in  FY  1982,  DEA  will  conduct  its 


advanced  international  narcotics  control 
training  at  the  Federal  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training  Center  at  Glynco, 
Georgia.  DEA  and  Customs  also  provide 
courses  to  improve  domestic  training 
capabilities  of  responsible  agencies  in  the 
cooperating  nations.  During  FY  1981, 
DEA  and  Customs  provided  training  to 
over  1,000  foreign  participants  in 
courses  overseas  and  in  the  United 
States. 

Bureau-funded  training  also  includes 
the  executive  observation  program, 
through  which  senior  foreign  govern- 
ment officials  involved  in  narcotics  con- 
trol activities  visit  this  country.  Besides 
exposing  these  key  visitors  to  U.S.  agen- 


Colombia  continues 
to  be  the  major  proc- 
essor of  cocaine 
hydrochloride,  supply- 
ing at  least  50%  of  the 
U.S.  and  world  markets. 


cies  and  procedures,  this  program 
develops  personal  ties  of  communication 
and  cooperation  between  U.S.  and 
foreign  government  officials.  During  FY 
1981,  the  bureau  funded  the  visits  of  12 
senior  government  officials  from  nine 
countries. 

Multilateral  Programs.  So  far  I 

have  spoken  mainly  of  our  bilateral  nar- 
cotics control  efforts.  But  we  also  work 
through  various  multilateral  agencies 
and  contribute  to  the  U.N.  Fund  for 
Drug  Abuse  Control  (UNFDAC).  I 
would  like  to  cite  here  an  important  re- 
cent development  by  which  the  U.N. 
drug  control  system  will  assist  us  in 
reducing  a  major  form  of  drug  abuse  in 
the  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  popular  illicit 
pharmaceuticals  here  is  methaqualone, 
most  frequently  marketed  under  the 
trade  name  Quaalude.  Hospital  emer- 
gency room  mentions  of  methaqualone 
during  the  first  three  quarters  of  1980 
totaled  3,374,  up  almost  100%  from  the 
same  period  in  1979.  Although  most  of 
the  illicit  methaqualone  has  been 
smuggled  from  Europe  to  clandestine 
laboratories  in  Colombia  for  entab- 
letting,  it  appears  that,  in  the  near 
future,  Colombia  may  no  longer  be  a 
major  supplier. 


For  some  time,  we  have  urged  the 
Colombian  Government  to  ratify  the 
U.N.  Psychotropic  Substances  Conven- 
tion of  1971,  the  international  agree- 
ment under  which  the  shipment  of  licit 
raw  materials  for  methaqualone,  which 
is  later  diverted  to  illicit  production,  can 
be  controlled.  The  convention  has 
serious  implications  for  domestic 
pharmaceutical  industries  which  makes 
ratification  a  sensitive  economic  issue. 
As  you  know,  the  U.S.  Senate  did  not 
ratify  the  convention  until  last  year.  The 
Colombian  legislature  did  so  in 
September  1980,  and  final  ratification  is 
expected  by  the  end  of  1981.  Colombia 
will  soon  be  able  to  notify  the  U.N.  Com- 
mission on  Narcotic  Drugs  that  licit  im- 
ports of  the  raw  materials  for  metha- 
qualone are  prohibited.  Exporting  coun- 
tries, in  this  case  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  would  then 
be  obliged  to  halt  shipments  to  Colombia 
and,  in  doing  so,  cut  off  supplies  now 
diverted  to  the  clandestine  laboratories 
which  supply  the  U.S.  market. 

The  United  Nations  own  program 
activities  to  control  illicit  drugs  are 
funded  through  voluntary  contributions 
given  to  UNFDAC  by  the  United  States 
and  several  other  countries.  Since  its 
establishment  in  1971,  UNFDAC  has 
helped  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
problems  of  drug  abuse  know  no  na- 
tional boundaries  and,  therefore,  require 
worldwide  cooperation.  UNFDAC  has 
also  been  able  to  work  with  countries 
whose  cooperation  is  vital  to  U.S.  nar- 
cotics control  interests,  but  where 
political  circumstances  inhibit  U.S. 
bilateral  assistance. 

The  bureau  hopes  to  make  another 
contribution  to  the  fund  in  FY  1982. 
UNFDAC's  1982  program  will  support 
crop  substitution  projects  in  countries 
which  are  the  main  producers  of  illegal 
opium,  notably  Burma,  Thailand,  Laos, 
and  Pakistan.  With  the  support  of  Con- 
gress, we  intend  to  pursue  our  efforts  to 
suppress  illicit  narcotics  production  and 
trafficking  as  close  to  the  sources  of 
illicit  narcotics  substances  as  possible. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 

2Since  1975,  the  Lao  Government  has 
limited  the  size  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  to  a 
small  number  of  people  who  are  prohibited 
from  leaving  the  capital  city  of  Vientiane 
without  permission.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
U.S.  program  in  Laos  at  the  present  time. 
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Nuclear  Cooperation  and 
Nonproliferation  Strategy 


by  James  L.  Malone 

Address  submitted  to  the  annual  con- 
ference on  the  Atomic  Industrial  Forum 
in  San  Francisco  on  December  1,  1981. 
Mr.  Malone  is  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Oceans  and  International  Environmen- 
tal and  Scientific  Affairs. 

Today  I  would  like  to  review  for  you  the 
progress  of  the  Administration's  nuclear 
cooperation  and  nonproliferation  policy 
since  President  Reagan's  July  16  general 
statement  on  this  subject.  I  know  that 
most  of  you  are  familiar  with  that  docu- 
ment and  have  followed  closely  the 
speeches  and  policy  statements  of  other 
Administration  representatives  over  the 
past  several  months.  Therefore,  I  felt 
that,  after  some  brief  general  comments 
on  the  principles  that  are  guiding  our 
approach,  it  would  probably  be  most 
useful  at  this  point  for  you  to  have  a 
preliminary  report  on  a  number  of  the 
specific  cases  with  which  we  have  been 
dealing  and  to  hear  how  the  Administra- 
tion believes  each  individual  case  fits  in- 
to its  overall  policy  framework. 

The  past  year  has  been  an  exciting 
time  for  those  of  us  who  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  evolution  of  a  new 
American  strategy  on  nuclear  coopera- 
tion and  nonproliferation.  One  result  of 
our  efforts  has  been  the  initiation  of  a 
heightened  level  of  exchange  between 
nuclear  industry  and  the  government. 
This  is  something  that  we  will  need  to 
pursue  and  strengthen  from  both  sides. 
For  our  part,  we  recognize  that  national 
and  world  public  opinion  about  our 
policies  will  make  a  decisive  contribution 
to  their  success  or  failure.  Public  judg- 
ment will  be  formed  in  the  first  instance 
by  a  process  of  debate  and  discussion 
among  those,  like  you,  who  have  a 
special  knowledge  of,  and  involvement 
in,  these  issues.  And  we  also  recognize 
that,  for  the  success  of  its  decision- 
making process,  the  nuclear  industry  of 
the  United  States  must  be  confident  that 
it  has  a  solid  understanding  of  the  direc- 
tion of  its  government's  nuclear  policies. 

Principles  Guiding  U.S.  Approach 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  lay  to  rest  one 
possible  misperception,  entertained  in 
some  quarters,  of  the  bottom  line  on 
U.S.  nonproliferation  policy.  It  is,  of 


course,  true  that  we  intend  to  enhance 
the  international  competitiveness  of  U.S. 
nuclear  exports  by  all  appropriate 
means.  Assisting  U.S.  firms  to  compete 
on  a  more  equal,  nondiscriminatory  basis 
with  nuclear  suppliers  from  other  coun- 
tries in  meeting  peaceful  nuclear  power 
needs  is  not  only  a  legitimate  activity  of 
any  U.S.  administration,  it  is  one  to 
which  the  present  occupant  of  the  White 
House  has  directed  the  urgent  attention 
of  the  several  agencies  involved. 

It  is  also  true  that,  in  contrast  to  the 
uniform  approach  that  held  sway 
previously,  our  approach  will  be  a  more 
differentiated  one.  It  was,  perhaps, 
natural  that  over  the  years  there  arose  a 
tendency  in  U.S.  nonproliferation  and 
nuclear  export  policy  to  seek  to  treat  all 
customers  alike  and  to  expect  that  the 
inflexible  and  nondiscriminatory  rule  of 
law  that  guides  our  affairs  at  home  could 
somehow  be  universally  applied  to 
regulate  our  decisions  on  nuclear  ex- 
ports. Of  course,  in  the  real  world,  it 
turns  out  that  potential  customers  for 
our  nuclear  exports  are  characterized  by 
an  extreme  disparity  in  their  non- 
proliferation  merit  and  run  the  gamut 
from  those  countries  whose  sense  of 
responsibility  on  this  issue  is  no  less 
than  our  own  to  those  with  whom  we 
could  not  consider  nuclear  cooperation 
at  all.  It  is  precisely  this  diversity  that 
our  new  policy  is  designed  to  recognize 
in  full. 

However,  it  is  most  definitely  not 
true— and  this  is  a  point  to  which  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion—that the  Reagan  Administration  is 
less  concerned  than  its  predecessors 
about  the  threat  of  nuclear  proliferation. 
There  is  no  more  terrifying  prospect 
than  that  nuclear  arms  might  one  day  be 
in  the  hands  of  a  government  that  would 
seek  its  desperate  ends  by  using  them. 
The  imperatives  of  our  own  security  on 
this  score  are  self-evident:  For  the 
United  States  there  is  no  alternative  to 
a  full  commitment  to  preventing  the  fur- 
ther spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

In  our  bilateral  discussions  on  mat- 
ters of  nuclear  commerce  and  non- 
proliferation— which  I  will  examine  in 
more  detail  shortly— it  has  been  clear  to 
our  counterparts  from  other  countries 
that  the  Reagan  Administration's  orien- 
tation on  this  critical  issue  extends  for- 


ward the  straight  line  of  American 
policy  concern  that  goes  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  atomic  age.  In  our 
confidential  diplomatic  exchanges,  the 
concrete  direction  of  our  policy  is 
necessarily  more  fully  and  candidly 
revealed  than  in  public  statements  by 
government  officials.  It  should  be  evi- 
dent to  those  who  keep  a  close  watch  on 
the  public  results  of  such  meetings  and 
who  can  read  carefully  between  the  lines 
that  there  is  no  indication  from  this 
quarter  that  the  United  States  may  be 
dropping  its  guard  or  relaxing  its  con- 
cern about  the  need  to  avert  nuclear 
proliferation.  Quite  the  contrary. 

While  our  concern  is  in  no  way 
diminished,  our  approach,  as  you  know, 
has  been  significantly  altered  in  several 
regards.  A  few  moments  ago,  I  men- 
tioned our  intention  to  reestablish  the 
competitiveness  of  American  nuclear  ex 
ports.  Maintaining  the  economic  health 
of  this  major  industry  is  in  itself  a  very 
important  objective,  both  for  the 
domestic  energy  role  the  industry  must 
be  in  a  position  to  play  over  the  next 
decades  and  for  the  overall  contribution 
we  need  it  to  make  to  the  economy  with 
regard  to  jobs  and  our  balance  of  trade. 
But  the  really  decisive  consideratior 
is  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  influence  th< 
development  of  nuclear  energy  around 
the  world,  in  order  to  insure  that  that 
development  is  proliferation  safe,  we 
must  be  a  leading  participant  in  it.  If  w 
are  not,  not  only  do  we  risk  the  pro- 
gressive atrophy  of  this  country's  tech- 
nological capabilities,  the  loss  of  jobs  at 
home,  and  the  weakening  of  our 
payments  position,  we  also  risk  that 
countries  will  go  their  own  ways  in  ma1 
ters  of  nuclear  development  to  the  detr 
ment  of  our  nonproliferation  objectives 
U.S.  leadership  has  played  a  key  role  ir 
raising  international  awareness  about 
nuclear  proliferation  and  in  helping  to 
create  a  system  that  is  able  to  give 
governments  a  real  measure  of 
confidence  that  their  neighbors  are  not 
building  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  realize  that  the  critical  factor  ir 
enabling  the  United  States  to  make  su< 
a  contribution  has  not  in  the  first  in- 
stance been  the  correctness  of  our  posi 
tion  but  rather  the  influence  we  were 
able  to  muster  by  virtue  of  our  role  as 
technology  and  trade  leader  in  interna- 
tional nuclear  commerce. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  recurring 
tendency  to  turn  away  from  the  compl 
and  difficult  burdens  of  involvement— 1 
adopt  an  above-the-battle  stance  in 
which  the  United  States  is  more  con- 
cerned  with  insuring  that  its  own  hanc 
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i  clean  than  with  coping  with  the 
•eat  of  proliferation  as  it  exists  in  an 
;en  messy  and  complex  world — but  in 
l  long  run  we  have  inevitably  found 
ih  an  attitude  to  be  unrealistic.  The 
agan  Administration's  nuclear  export 
[icy  is  a  return  to  realism. 
With  the  foregoing  description  of 
r  policy's  conceptual  basis  in  mind,  I 
uld  now  like  to  turn  to  a  review  of 
reral  of  the  specific  country-related 
ues  that  have  been  prominent  on  our 
snda  over  the  past  months. 

untry-Related  Issues 

Japan.  A  number  of  years  ago  the 
)anese — with  an  eye,  no  doubt,  to 
dr  future  energy  security  and  in  keep- 
;  with  their  desire  to  be  in  the  fore- 
nt  of  technological  development — de- 
ed to  construct  a  pilot-scale  nuclear 
irocessing  plant  at  Tokai-Mura.  How- 
:r,  before  completion  of  the  plant, 
3.  views  concerning  the  reprocessing 
spent  nuclear  fuel  had  undergone 
nificant  change.  In  1977,  as  the  Tokai 
irocessing  facility  was  ready  to  start 
iration,  the  United  States  was  en- 
fed  in  a  full-scale  effort  to  discourage 
irocessing  worldwide.  Just  at  that 
;e  the  Japanese  were  seeking  U.S. 
isent,  in  accordance  with  our  agree- 
nt  for  cooperation,  to  reprocess 
|.  -origin  spent  fuel  in  their  new 
ility. 

The  result  was  a  sharp  disagreement 
ween  the  two  governments.  At  one 
nt,  the  then  Prime  Minister  of  Japan 
tracterized  the  Tokai-Mura  issue  as 

most  disturbing  element  in 
>. -Japanese  relations.  But,  given  the 
;rall  closeness  of  U.S. -Japanese  in- 
ests  and  the  strength  of  Japan's  non- 
iliferation  credentials,  a  compromise 
s  ultimately  reached  that  allowed 
>an  to  process  up  to  99  metric  tons  of 
3. -origin  spent  fuel  over  a  2-year 
•iod.  This  agreement  was  subsequent- 
extended  and  augmented  to  permit 
iration  of  the  plant  through  the  end 
October  of  this  year.  The  Tokai-Mura 
le  was  thus  one  of  the  first  that  the 
v  Administration  had  to  face. 

In  July  the  President  announced 
.t  the  United  States  would  not  seek  to 
ibit  reprocessing  of  spent  reactor  fuel 
countries  with  advanced  nuclear 
ver  programs  and  where  it  did  not 
ate  a  proliferation  risk.  With  the 
jsident's  new  policy  in  mind,  we  were 
e  to  negotiate  a  new  arrangement 
h  the  Japanese  before  the  end  of  Oc- 
ier.  It  will  enable  Japan  to  operate 
!  Tokai  facility  through  the  end  of 


1984  and  to  reprocess  U.S. -origin  spent 
fuel  up  to  the  annual  design  capacity  of 
the  plant. 

Japan's  impeccable  nonproliferation 
credentials  and  the  special  contribution 
it  has  made,  in  cooperation  with  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA),  to  developing  new  techniques 
and  instrumentation  to  advance  the  safe- 
guardability  of  reprocessing  plants  make 
it  clear  that  Japan  meets  the  standards 
set  forth  by  President  Reagan.  The  ar- 
rangements we  reached  with  Japan  take 
full  account  of  our  proliferation  concerns 
while  at  the  same  time  demonstrating 
that  the  United  States  will  be  a  reliable 
partner  in  its  nuclear  commerce  with  na- 
tions which  include  our  most  valued 
friends  and  allies. 

Switzerland.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  illustrative  developments  of 
the  past  several  months  was  the  decision 
to  approve  two  pending  Swiss  requests 
to  retransfer  a  total  of  approximately  40 
metric  tons  of  spent  fuel  for  reprocess- 
ing in  France.  The  handling  of  these 
"subsequent  arrangement"  cases  is  not 
only  indicative  of  our  announced  inten- 
tion to  approve  requests  like  these  from 
Switzerland  but  also  of  our  commitment 
to  act  expeditiously  so  that  our  trading 
partners  will  be  able  to  make  reliable 
long-term  plans  and  projections. 

In  this  context,  where  we  are 
endeavoring  to  reestablish  an  American 
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reputation  as  a  predictable  and  punctual 
contractual  partner,  we  have  begun  to 
see  signs  of  renewed  interest  on  a 
governmental  level  in  nuclear  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  States.  With 
Sweden,  for  example,  we  hope  soon  to 
move  to  reopen  discussions  on  exploring 
a  basis  for  amending  the  nuclear 
cooperation  agreement  between  the  two 
countries.  And  we  expect  shortly  to  sign 
and  then  submit  for  congressional  con- 
sideration the  draft  of  a  similar  agree- 
ment that  the  United  States  and 
Norway  have  initialed. 


Mexico.  As  you  know,  Mexico  is 
currently  making  great  strides  in 
economic  development  and  is  playing  an 
increasingly  important  role  in  this  hemi- 
sphere and  in  the  world,  especially  with 
regard  to  international  trade  and 
energy.  In  agriculture,  for  example,  our 
two  countries  provide  each  other  with 
significant  quantities  of  a  number  of 
products  to  the  considerable  benefit  of 
our  respective  populations.  We  look 
ahead  to  the  continued  development  of 
the  Mexican  economy  both  as  an  ex- 
panded market  for  American  products 
and  as  a  supplier  of  a  range  of  imports 
to  the  United  States. 

It  seems  to  me  that  U.S. -Mexican 
relations  are  currently  on  a  particularly 
good  footing  and  are  based  on  a  realistic 
respect  for  each  other's  accomplishments 
and  interests.  The  close  personal  rela- 
tionship between  President  Reagan  and 
President  Lopez  Portillo  has  been  a  ma- 
jor element  in  our  improved  relationship. 

Last  week  Secretary  Haig  was  in 
Mexico  for  talks  on  a  range  of  bilateral 
topics.  The  discussions,  which  included 
matters  of  nuclear  cooperation,  con- 
cerned ways  in  which  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  could  work  together  to  max- 
imize the  benefit  which  we  both  draw 
from  the  especially  close  relationship  of 
our  two  countries. 

In  nuclear  matters,  Mexico  has 
established  a  solid  cadre  of  scientists 
and  technicians  and  maintains  very  high 
academic  and  research  standards  in  the 
nuclear  field.  Moreover,  the  Mexican 
Government  has  made  a  farsighted  deci- 
sion to  invest  a  portion  of  the  revenues 
from  its  abundant  petroleum  resources 
in  the  long-range  development  of  nuclear 
power. 

For  our  part,  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
work  together  with  the  Mexicans  to  find 
ways  to  expand  cooperation  between  our 
countries  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  the 
atom.  And  given  this  Administration's 
commitment  to  domestic  energy  inde- 
pendence, to  removing  impediments  to 
the  long-term  expansion  of  nuclear 
power,  and  to  encouraging  the  general 
health  of  the  U.S.  reactor  industry,  I 
believe  that  the  United  States  will  be 
perceived  as  an  attractive  partner  for 
cooperative  programs  that  will  stretch 
out  to  the  end  of  this  century.  No 
foreign  customer  of  ours  is  likely  to  face 
a  situation  some  years  down  the  road  in 
which  he  ends  up  bearing  the  expense  of 
subsidizing  a  nuclear  industry  whose 
modest  domestic  market  has,  in  the 
meantime,  largely  dried  up.  In  short, 
there  today  is  ground  for  optimism  that 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  can  look 
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forward  to  a  significant  level  of  com- 
merce in  nuclear  technology  as  well  as  in 
more  traditional  areas  of  trade. 

During  his  visit  there  last  week, 
Secretary  Haig  deposited  our  instrument 
of  ratification  of  Protocol  I  of  the  treaty 
of  Tlatelolco— a  step  which  had  been 
long  awaited  by  the  Mexicans  and  other 
Latin  American  governments.  Our 
ratification  had  been  unanimously  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  in  accordance  with 
the  request  the  President  made  in  his 
July  16  statement.  This  action  was  a 
token  of  the  deep  interest  we  share  with 


The  United  States  and  Brazil 
entered  into  a  bilateral  agreement  for 
peaceful  nuclear  cooperation  in  1972. 
Brazil  subsequently  contracted  with 
Westinghouse  for  the  construction  of  its 
first  power  reactor,  Angra  I,  and  with 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (more 
recently  the  Department  of  Energy)  for 
enrichment  of  fuel  for  that  reactor.  A 
provision  of  the  enrichment  services  con- 
tract called  for  a  financial  penalty  if 
Brazil  were  to  turn  to  another  source 
for  enrichment  during  the  life  of  the 
contract. 


[Mexico]  has  made  a  farsighted  decision  to  invest  a 
portion  of  the  revenues  from  its  abundant 
petroleum  resources  in  the  long-range  development 
of  nuclear  power. 


Mexico  in  keeping  the  region  free  from 
nuclear  armaments. 

Mexico  has  made  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  the  cause  of  nonproliferation. 
We  have  now  made  an  equally  strong 
commitment  to  reestablishing  the  United 
States  as  an  attractive  and  reliable  com- 
petitor in  this  field  and  there  thus  seems 
to  be  no  reason  to  prevent  our  reaching 
mutually  satisfactory  arrangements  with 
the  Mexicans  that  would  allow  U.S. 
firms  a  fair  chance  at  participation  in 
the  Mexican  program. 

Although  companies  from  a  number 
of  other  countries  are  also  interested  in 
a  share  in  the  Mexican  nuclear  energy 
undertakings,  a  U.S.  Government  team 
in  which  I  am  participating  will  shortly 
be  in  Mexico  to  discuss  nuclear  coopera- 
tion matters.  We  will  be  able  to  present 
a  strong  brief  in  favor  of  U.S.  involve- 
ment, for  with  its  unequaled  academic, 
research,  and  industrial  resources  in  the 
nuclear  area,  and  its  government's  com- 
prehensive commitment  to  support  of 
nuclear  export  initiatives  like  this  one,  I 
think  the  United  States  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  compete  aggressively. 

Brazil.  The  case  of  Brazil  casts  an 
informative  light  on  the  dynamics  of  the 
flexible  approach  we  have  adopted  in 
such  circumstances.  Our  objective  has 
been  to  keep  options  open  on  both  sides 
as  we  attempt  to  find  equitable  ar- 
rangements that  would  serve  our  non- 
proliferation  goals  while  establishing  a 
framework  that  would  permit  nuclear 
cooperation  between  the  two  nations. 


In  1979  Brazil  applied  for  an  export 
license  for  the  first  fuel  reload  for 
Angra.  Since  then  that  license  has  re- 
mained pending  while  the  two  govern- 
ments have  been  discussing  the  applica- 
tion of  several  export  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Act  of  1978  and,  in  particular,  the  re- 
quirement that  IAEA  safeguards  be 
maintained  on  all  Brazilian  nuclear  ac- 
tivities. 

The  requirements  of  the  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Act  were  clearly  in- 
tended in  the  first  place  to  insure  that 
exported  U.S.  materials  were  not  mis- 
used and,  beyond  that,  to  encourage 
those  who  might  want  our  exports  to  ac- 
cede to  a  wide-reaching  nonproliferation 
commitment.  In  other  words,  withhold- 
ing of  U.S.  nuclear  materials,  equip- 
ment, and  technology  was  intended  as  a 
lever  to  move  other  nations  in  our 
desired  nuclear  nonproliferation  direc- 
tions. But  there  is  something  important 
to  keep  in  mind  with  regard  to  any 
leverage  tool,  especially  when  dealing 
with  other  sovereign  nations:  In  order  to 
use  it  effectively,  you  must  know  its 
limits. 

For  example,  I  have  never  been  con- 
vinced that  it  is  possible  to  reach  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  to  a  process  of 
negotiation  with  another  country  if  you 
try  to  back  the  other  party  publicly 
against  a  wall.  This  is  not  to  say  that  it 
is  not  proper  for  the  United  States  to 
specify  conditions  for  its  exports.  But  it 
is  to  say  that  our  export  policy  can  be 


only  one,  ancillary  inducement;  there 
must  be  additional,  publicly  palatable 
reasons  for  a  country's  decision. 

Given  Brazil's  need  for  fuel  reload 
material  on  a  timely  basis  to  avoid  intei 
ruption  in  the  Angra  reactor's  operatioi 
and  Brazil's  reluctance,  so  far,  to  pro- 
vide safeguards  assurances  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  1972  bilateral  agreement, 
became  evident  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  in  the  available  time  to  resolve 
the  complex  safeguards  issue  and  othei 
aspects  of  our  statutory  requirements. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  judged  that  fu 
ther  efforts  on  both  sides  offered  a 
worthwhile  chance  that  agreement  cou 
eventually  be  reached  between  the  two 
sides. 

Under  these  circumstances  the 
Department  of  State  recommended  tha 
the  prospects  of  reconciling  the  positio 
of  the  two  parties  would  be  best  serve( 
by  preservation  of  a  nonconfrontationa 
environment  for  our  ongoing  talks  and 
that,  therefore,  Brazil  should  be  permi 
ted  to  obtain  elsewhere  the  single  fuel 
load  now  needed  for  Angra  I  without 
liability  for  the  termination  changes  th 
the  contract  would  otherwise  have  re- 
quired. This  decision  was  conveyed  to 
the  Government  of  Brazil  by  Vice  Pres 
dent  Bush  during  his  recent  visit  there 
We  feel  that  it  has  created  conditions 
conducive  to  continuation  of  good  fait! 
discussions  between  the  two  countries 
about  the  conditions  under  which  a 
mutually  beneficial  and  enduring  nucle 
supply  relationship  could  proceed. 

We  have  been  guided  in  this  situa- 
tion by  the  need  to  be  flexible  in  pursi 
of  our  nonproliferation  goals  and  by  tl 
conclusion  that,  in  the  final  analysis,  t 
real  incentives  for  a  country  like  Braz 
to  accede  to  a  full-scope  safeguards 
regime  are  likely  to  be  similar  to  thos< 
that  would  apply  to  any  nation  in  thes 
concrete  circumstances:  a  recognition 
that  halting  the  spread  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosives and  the  preservation  of  Latin 
America  as  a  nuclear-free  region  are 
squarely  in  Brazil's  own  national  in- 
terests. 

Egypt.  The  recent  conclusion  of  i 
agreement  for  nuclear  cooperation  be 
tween  Egypt  and  the  United  States  is 
important  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  w 
open  the  door  to  participation  by 
American  firms  in  the  plans  of  the 
Egyptian  Government  for  peaceful 
nuclear  development.  The  United  Sta 
has  a  serious  and  long-term  commitm 
to  the  economic  development  of  Egyp 
Therefore,  we  welcome  the  opportuni 
to  extend  our  field  of  cooperative  acti 
ty  there  to  the  development  of  the 
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ian  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  We 
ignize  that  nuclear  suppliers  from 
;r  countries  will  also  be  competing 
a,  share  in  Egypt's  program,  but  I 
confident  that  with  regard  to  price, 
nological  quality,  and  financial 
is,  U.S.  companies  will  be  in  a  posi- 
to  make  an  attractive  offer. 
Second,  and  perhaps  even  more  im- 
ant,  is  the  fact  that  this  agreement 
cooperation  with  Egypt  demon- 
tes  that  the  strictest  nonprolifera- 
arrangements  can  be  adequately  ac- 
modated  in  an  agreement  that  also 
rides  fully  for  peaceful  nuclear 
;lopment.  The  example  set  by  the 
;ed  States  and  Egypt  in  this  regard 
d  be  extremely  important  as  a  model 
relations  with  other  countries  in  this 
on  and  beyond.  In  this,  as  well  as  in 
ir  matters  having  significant  implica- 
s  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
ership  of  Egypt  has  again  demon- 
ted  its  considerable  sense  of  respon- 
ity. 

South  Africa.  The  issue  of  fuel  sup- 
for  the  French-built  reactors  at 
berg  in  South  Africa  has  been  much 
le  press  lately.  (In  this  connection,  I 
recently  reminded  that  we  often 
*  what  we  are  predisposed  to  hear: 
leone,  apparently  ready  to  believe 
worst  about  the  South  African 
ear  situation,  was  quoting  the  State 
artment  spokesman  and  printed  it  as 
ath  Africa's  covert  reactors,  instead 
[oeberg  reactors.")  In  any  event,  I 
Jd  like  to  briefly  review  the  South 
can  case  and  bring  you  up  to  date  on 

Since  1974  the  United  States  has 
a  contract  to  provide  enrichment 
ices  for  the  Koeberg  fuel,  beginning 
year.  However,  since  1975,  the 
ted  States  has  not  authorized  nuclear 
exports  to  South  Africa. 
The  consistent  U.S.  position — and  it 
le  that  the  Reagan  Administration 
reiterated — has  been  that  the 
ted  States  would  not  be  able  to 
age  in  nuclear  cooperation  with 
th  Africa  unless  that  country 
ered  to  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
aty  and  accepted  international 
iguards  on  all  its  nuclear  facilities. 
Our  objective  has  been  to  encourage 
th  Africa  to  make  a  comprehensive 
proliferation  commitment.  Such  a 
elopment  would  not  only  serve  our 
rail,  worldwide  nonproliferation 
Is,  it  would  have  a  specific  impact  in 
ica.  The  United  States  believes  that 
international  safeguards  system  of 
IAEA  provides  the  best  available 
ins  for  furnishing  verifiable 


assurance  that  a  country's  nuclear  ac- 
tivities are  not  being  directed  to 
weapons  purposes.  Bringing  South 
Africa  into  such  a  system  would  make  a 
real  contribution  to  regional  stability  and 
the  cause  of  nonproliferation. 

Our  policy  in  southern  Africa  is 
designed,  both  with  regard  to  regional 
issues  like  Namibia  and  issues  like  the 
nuclear  one,  to  work  toward  solutions 
that  will  defuse  tensions  on  all  sides  and 
lead  to  a  more  relaxed  perception  for  all 
parties  that  their  long-term  national  in- 
terests are  secure. 

As  part  of  our  efforts,  within  the 
past  several  months  the  United  States 
and  South  Africa  have  exchanged  visits 
of  working-level  technical  teams  who 
have  carried  out  an  in-depth  investiga- 
tion of  the  application  of  safeguards  to 
enrichment  plants.  This  question  has 
been  a  critical  one  since  the  objection  to 
comprehensive  international  safeguards 
that  has  been  most  frequently  put  for- 
ward by  the  South  Africans  has  been 
that  the  inspection  process  would  pose  a 
danger  to  the  commercial  integrity  of 
their  indigenously  developed  enrichment 
process.  Though  the  future  of  our 
overall  relationship  in  nuclear  coopera- 
tion matters  still  remains  unresolved  at 
this  point,  good  progress  has  been  made 
on  this  question  of  safeguarding  enrich- 
ment plants,  and  the  United  States  cer- 
tainly remains  ready  to  proceed  in  good 
faith  to  work  to  resolve  remaining  prob- 
lems. 

Pakistan.  The  case  of  Pakistan 
touches  closely  on  our  nonproliferation 
policy,  although  the  United  States,  of 
course,  does  not  engage  in  nuclear 


intended  result  of  dissuading  Pakistan 
from  its  pursuit  of  a  nuclear  weapons 
option. 

But  for  the  unprovoked  Soviet  ag- 
gression in  Afghanistan,  matters  might 
have  continued  as  they  were,  with  Paki- 
stan proceeding  toward  the  testing  of  a 
nuclear  device  and  our  two  countries 
fundamentally  estranged  over  the  issue. 
However,  2  years  ago  at  the  time  of  the 
Soviet  invasion,  it  was  immediately 
recognized  that  the  situation  had  been 
fundamentally  altered.  It  became 
necessary  to  attempt  to  address  Paki- 
stan's legitimate  and  urgent  security 
concerns,  most  directly  by  assisting  it  to 
improve  its  conventional  military  capa- 
bilities. Those  who  argue  that,  in  any 
event,  Pakistan  could  never  hope  to 
counter  a  Soviet  move  against  it,  forget 
the  lesson  of  Yugoslavia  or,  for  that 
matter,  the  lesson  of  Switzerland  in 
World  War  II.  They  also  ignore  the  pro- 
found implications  for  our  security  of  a 
Soviet  attack  on  still  another  nation  in 
this  vital  region  of  the  world. 

With  this  in  mind  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration moved  decisively  to  work 
out  an  assistance  package  with  the 
Government  of  Pakistan.  We  believe 
that  this  assistance— which  is  in  the 
strategic  interest  of  the  United  States- 
will  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
the  well-being  and  security  of  Pakistan 
and  that  it  will  be  recognized  as  such  by 
that  government.  We  also  believe  that, 
for  this  reason,  it  offers  the  best  pros- 
pect of  deterring  the  Pakistanis  from 
proceeding  with  the  testing  or  acquisi- 
tion of  nuclear  explosives.  For  we  have 
left  the  Pakistanis  in  no  doubt  that  such 


The  consistent  U.S.  position  .  .  .  has  been  that  the 
United  States  would  not  be  able  to  engage  in 
nuclear  cooperation  with  South  Africa  unless  that 
country  adhered  to  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  and  accepted  international  safeguards.  .  .  . 


cooperation  with  that  country.  As  you 
know,  the  United  States  terminated  all 
assistance,  military  and  economic,  to 
this  long-time  ally  as  a  result  of  Paki- 
stan's nuclear  program — a  program  that 
was  intended  to  put  that  country  in  posi- 
tion to  develop  nuclear  explosives.  How- 
ever, our  aid  cutoff  pursuant  to  the 
Symington  amendment  did  not  have  the 


a  move  on  their  part  would  necessarily 
and  fundamentally  alter  the  premises  of 
our  new  security  relationship  with  them. 

Australia.  As  many  of  you  know, 
for  some  years  Australia  has  been  con- 
sidering the  acquisition  of  a  uranium 
enrichment  capability  that  would  enable 
that  country  to  take  better  advantage  of 
its  abundant  natural  uranium  deposits. 
Australia  is  also  a  close  friend  and  long- 
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standing  ally  of  the  United  States  and 
has  superb  nuclear  nonproliferation 
credentials.  In  fact,  Australia  has  played 
an  important  role  in  international  efforts 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  has  a  very  strict  nuclear 
export  policy.  A  number  of  advanced 
nuclear  supplier  countries  are  actively 
pursuing  participation  in  this  project 
which  would,  of  course,  involve  sharing 
their  enrichment  technology  with 
Australia. 

In  this  context  and  after  extensive 
study,  the  United  States  last  month 
made  a  decision  to  offer  U.S.  enrichment 
technology  to  Australia  if  suitable  ar- 
rangements can  be  worked  out  between 
us.  It  should  be  noted  that  any  transfer 
of  U.S.  technology  under  such  a  pro- 
gram would  naturally  be  subject  to  U.S. 
statutory  requirements  and  safeguards 
and  would  be  consistent  with  our  overall 
nonproliferation  policy. 

While  questions  like  the  Australian 
one  are  examined  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
and  should  not  be  taken  as  setting  a 
precedent  applicable  to  other  instances, 
it  is  nevertheless  worth  pointing  out  that 
to  have  foreclosed  the  opportunity  to 
cooperate  with  Australia  would  not  only 
have  risked  the  general  alienation  of  one 
of  our  closest  friends  and  allies,  it  would 
also  have  tended  to  diminish  our 
influence  and  ability  to  work  together 
with  the  Australians  on  matters  of 
nuclear  proliferation  concern. 

Conclusion 

Time  will  tell  whether  our  action  on 
Australia  and  in  the  other  examples  I 
have  just  presented  will  have  borne 
fruit.  For,  even  after  almost  a  year  in 
office,  we  must  recognize  that  what  we 
have  done  so  far  is  only  a  beginning.  In- 
deed, it  could  be  argued— and  here  I 
return  to  some  of  the  candor  I  prom- 
ised—that toward  its  end  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration was  already  heading  in 
some  of  the  directions  which  we  have 
followed.  That,  in  fact,  is  entirely  true- 
reality  is  an  insistent  teacher  and  even- 
tually brings  us  all  into  line,  one  way  or 
another— but  I  would  submit  that  what 
matters  is  not  only  the  isolated  decision 
in  itself  but  also  the  whole  policy  context 
in  which  it  occurs.  Often  the  question  is 
not  so  much  the  direction  indicated  in  a 
specific  decision  as  the  support  and  em- 
phasis the  decision  receives  from  the 
overall  orientation  and  consistency  of  an 
administration's  policies. 


In  the  wake  of  India's  1974  detona- 
tion it  was  understandable  that  the 
United  States  was  impelled  to  impose 
strict  controls  on  exports  of  sensitive 
nuclear  materials,  equipment,  and 
technology.  But,  as  I  think  most 
observers  came  to  realize,  we  went  too 
far  when  these  restrictions  extended  to 
our  closest  allies  and  industrial  partners 
and,  as  a  result,  we  began  slipping  in 
terms  of  our  nuclear  industry's  ability  to 
compete  at  the  international  level.  This 
is  now  being  changed. 

What  has  not  changed  is  our  com- 
mitment to  a  strict  nuclear  export  policy 
when  it  comes  to  countries  in  unstable 
areas  that  are  real  proliferation  risks. 
There  is  simply  no  alternative  here,  nor 
would  we  for  a  moment  consider  one. 

But  there  is  another,  even  more  im- 
portant point  I  have  to  make  in  this  con- 
nection: At  base,  proliferation  is  a  politi- 
cal problem.  A  given  country,  is  not,  in 
the  first  instance,  a  proliferation  threat 
by  virtue  of  advanced  industrial  and 
nuclear  capabilities— by  contrast  many 
of  the  advanced  industrial  nations  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  could  acquire  nuclear 
weapons  in  short  order  if  they  so 


wished— but  rather  because  its  govern- 
ment has  made  a  political  decision  to 
seek  nuclear  arms  based  on  its  percep- 
tion of  the  national  security  situation  i 
faces.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  possible 
to  address  the  proliferation  problem  ej 
clusively  in  terms  of  seeking  to  restric 
potential  proliferator's  capabilities;  the 
are  just  too  many  nations  that,  given  t 
political  will,  can  hardly  be  prevented 
from  acquiring  the  necessary  technoloj 
cal  and  industrial  wherewithal  in  the 
long  run. 

So,  while  we  will  continue  to  follo\ 
a  most  restrictive  export  policy  towarc 
potential  proliferators,  we  must  add  tc 
that  a  realistic  pursuit  of  similar 
restraint  on  the  part  of  other  nuclear 
supplier  nations  and,  above  all,  a  detei 
mination  to  address  the  underlying 
causes  of  insecurity  that  may  motivate 
some  nations  to  seek  a  nuclear  weapoi 
option  in  the  first  place.  These  latter 
two  activities  are  the  proper  task  of 
diplomacy  and  will  inevitably  require  t 
patience  and  persistence  to  apply  a 
strategy  that  is  nonconfrontational,  fie 
ible,  and  often  indirect  in  its  means  bu 
uncompromising  in  its  objective.  ■ 


IAEA  Safeguards  System 


by  Richard  T.  Kennedy 

Statement  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  December  2, 
1981.  Mr.  Kennedy  is  Under  Secretary 
for  Management. 1 

It  is  important,  at  the  outset,  to  under- 
stand what  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  (IAEA)  safeguards  are  and  what 
they  are  not.  They  are  a  system  of  pro- 
cedures including  records,  reports,  and 
inspections  by  which  the  IAEA  can 
verify  that  specified  material  and 
facilities  are  not  being  diverted  from 
their  declared  peaceful  purposes.  IAEA 
safeguards  are  a  critical  and  indispensa- 
ble component  of  the  worldwide  non- 
proliferation  effort,  but  they  are  not  the 
totality  of  that  effort. 

IAEA  safeguards  are,  principally,  a 
detection  and  warning  rather  than  a 
prevention  or  reaction  mechanism.  The 
IAEA  has  no  capability  to  physically 
prevent  diversion  and  has  limited  en- 
forcement authority.  It  has  no  authority 
or  capability  to  search  for  nuclear  ac- 
tivities away  from  defined  locations. 


And  IAEA  safeguards  do  not  involve 
political  judgments  by  the  IAEA  as  to 
the  dependability  or  sincerity  of  non- 
proliferation  commitments. 

There  are  clear  limitations  on  how 
the  IAEA  can  fulfill  the  specific  tasks 
with  which  it  is  entrusted.  The  Agency 
does  not  have  power,  for  example,  to 
mand  plant  shutdowns.  The  Agency's 
rights  on  a  range  of  specific  questions 
such  as  designation  of  inspectors,  are 
subject  to  limitations.  Substantial 
amounts  of  information  received  or  co 
lected  by  the  IAEA  are  classified  and, 
thus,  not  publicly  releaseable  by  the 
Agency. 

These  points  have  sometimes  been 
cited  as  criticisms  of  the  IAEA. 
However,  the  general  limitations  on  tl 
Agency's  role  are  simply  facts  of  inter 
national  relations,  understood  from  th 
outset  by  all  concerned.  The  safeguarc 
system  entails  a  unique  compromise  o: 
sovereign  rights  by  many  nations,  and 
is  certainly  no  surprise  that  this  com- 
promise is  subject  to  specific  limitatioi 
We  must  assure  that  these  safeguards 
do  accomplish  their  defined  role,  while 
pursuing  other  elements  of  nonprolifei 
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i  policy  such  as  intelligence  efforts, 
irity  relationships,  treaty  com- 
ments— particularly  the  NPT — 
clear  Nonproliferation  Treaty] 
xaint  in  supply  of  sensitive  nuclear 
«rial  and  technology,  and  upgrading 
onal  physical  protection  capabilities 
leal  with  aspects  of  the  problem  not 
ressed  by  IAEA  safeguards. 
With  regard  to  the  specific 
■guards  rights  and  activities  of  the 
IA  and  to  the  question  of  the  Agen- 
effectiveness,  I  do  not  believe  an 
;ract  listing  of  limitations  is  the  best 
roach  to  analysis  or  evaluation, 
her,  we  should  ask  the  following 
stions: 

•  Does  the  IAEA  have  an  adequate 
,1  basis  for  application  of  effective 
guards? 

•  Do  the  detailed  arrangements 
jet  an  appropriate  balance  of  effec- 
ness  of  safeguards  and  protection  of 
valid  economic,  safety,  and  pro- 
tary  interests  of  the  operators? 

•  Does  the  IAEA  have  the  motiva- 
,  means,  and  capabilities  to  imple- 
it  reasonably  effective  safeguards? 

•  Does  the  political  context  in  which 
A  safeguards  operate  allow  the  ef- 
ive  implementation  of  its  inspection, 
ysis,  and  reporting  functions? 

[  believe  the  answer  to  all  these 
itions  is,  generally,  yes.  But  actual 
ie-field  application,  while  improving, 
leven  and  often  falls  short  of  what 
lid,  in  principle,  be  done.  It  has 
E  sustained  efforts  by  the  United 
es  and  other  interested  countries  to 
eve  the  progress,  to  date,  and  there 
problems  and  weaknesses  which 
1  further  work  to  improve  the  Agen- 
effectiveness  and  to  keep  pace  with 
ear  power  developments. 

kground  and  Considerations 

IAEA's  task  has  been  rapidly 
iging,  both  quantitatively  and 
iitatively.  IAEA  safeguards  were  in- 
ly applied  mainly  to  research  react- 
then  to  an  increasing  number  of 
er  reactors.  The  safeguards  task  in 
case  of  research  reactors  and  light 
er  moderated  power  reactors  was 
tively  straightforward:  the  counting 
identification  of  a  modest  number  of 
rete  fuel  elements.  Also,  exact 
inical  standards  for  safeguards  were 
provided. 

In  recent  years,  safeguards  have 
n  applied  to  a  rapidly  increasing 
iber  of  states  and  facilities.  Perhaps, 
'e  importantly,  some  of  the 


safeguarded  facilities  have  presented  a 
much  more  complex  safeguards  problem. 
Large  amounts  of  material  in  various 
forms  are  present  in  or  flow  through 
"bulk  handling"  facilities.  In  particular, 
fuel  fabrication,  reprocessing,  and 
enrichment  plants  pose  substantial 
challenges  for  safeguards.  On-line  re- 
fueled power  reactors  pose  more  com- 
plex safeguards  problems  than  do  other 
types,  because  of  continuous  fuel 
movements.  The  political  context  of 
safeguards  has  also,  in  some  ways, 
become  more  sensitive,  particularly  with 
the  spread  of  significant  nuclear 
facilities  to  regions  of  possible  prolifera- 
tion risk. 

The  U.S.  effort  in  the  safeguards 
area  has  had  several  main  components. 

First,  we  have  engaged  in  a  con- 
certed effort  over  several  years  to  per- 
suade the  Agency  to  design  its 
safeguards  approaches  to  counter 
specific  diversion  scenarios.  We  also 
have  supported  the  establishment  of 
safeguards  detection  goals,  in  terms  of 
quantities  and  times.  Only  with  such 
goals  can  uniform  and  effective 
safeguards  procedures  be  established. 
This  effort  has  largely  succeeded.  The 
IAEA  has  adopted  this  diversion- 
scenario  orientation  and  a  very  demand- 
ing set  of  goals.  These  goals  are,  to 
some  degree,  arbitrary  and  are  not  ac- 
cepted, or  even  appropriate,  as  formal 
requirements.  Their  use,  however, 
represents  clear  progress  in  the  IAEA's 
concept  of  its  task. 

Second,  we  have  pressed  for  more 
regular  and  self -critical  analysis  by  the 
Agency  Secretariat  of  Inspection  results. 
We  believe  this  is  crucial  both  to  iden- 
tification of  necessary  improvements 
and  to  informative  reporting  by  the 
IAEA  to  its  Board  of  Governors.  A  ma- 
jor step  in  this  connection  was  the 
establishment,  in  the  last  few  years,  of  a 
highly  competent  internal  evaluation 
unit  and  the  preparation  of  an  annual 
safeguards  implementation  report.  This 
report  provides  extensive  information  on 
safeguards  activities  at  specific  facility 
types,  on  the  degree  of  achievement  of 
objectives,  and  on  improvements  needed. 
The  Director  General  has  increased  his 
specific  reporting  to  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors on  matters  of  safeguards  interest. 

Third,  we  have  supported  a  sharp 
increase  in  safeguards  resources.  The  in- 
crease in  the  safeguards  staff  has  been 
very  rapid  over  the  last  several  years, 
going  from  100  in  1976  to  220  in  1981. 
The  budget  for  safeguards  has  increased 
from  $6.4  million  to  $25  million  in  that 


period.  An  extensive  U.S.  program  of 
technical  support  to  the  IAEA  is  now 
paying  off  in  the  procurement  and  field 
use  of  some  10  types  of  safeguards  in- 
struments, as  well  as  in  the  application 
of  various  systems  studies,  data  han- 
dling systems,  and  standardization  ef- 
forts. This  support  program  has  helped 
to  induce  several  other  countries,  in- 
cluding the  United  Kingdom,  Germany, 
Canada,  and  the  Soviet  Union,  to  in- 
stitute similar  measures. 

Other  elements  of  our  effort  have  in- 
cluded support  for  appointment  of  com- 
petent and  highly  motivated  staff.  In 
this  connection,  we  are  pleased  that  the 
IAEA  has  recently  appointed  an  ex- 
tremely capable  Director  General,  Mr. 
Hans  Blix  of  Sweden,  to  succeed  the 
long-time  distinguished  Director  General 
Dr.  Sigvard  Eklund.  The  United  States 
also  makes  diplomatic  approaches  to  en- 
courage other  countries  to  increase  their 
support  of  effective  IAEA  safeguards. 

Effectiveness  of  Safeguards 

When  cooperation  in  peaceful  nuclear 
power  started  in  a  serious  way  in  the 
late  1950s,  the  United  States  made  ex- 
tensive supply  arrangements  which  pro- 
vided us  rights  to  inspect  the  supplied 
items  to  assure  that  they  had  not  been 
diverted  from  peaceful  purposes.  The 
IAEA  was  established  in  1957  and  em- 
powered to  apply  safeguards  to  items 
supplied  through  it  and  in  other  cases  as 
requested.  The  IAEA's  safeguards 
rights  and  responsibilities  are  not  set 
out  in  a  single  worldwide  instrument  but 
are  established  under  agreements  be- 
tween individual  states  and  the  IAEA. 
These  can  be  either  trilateral 
agreements — a  supplier,  a  recipient,  and 
the  IAEA — or  bilateral  agreements,  in- 
volving only  the  inspected  state  and  the 
IAEA.  Since  the  entry  into  force  of  the 
nonproliferation  treaty,  over  100  states 
have  concluded  bilateral  safeguards 
agreements  with  the  IAEA  covering  all 
nuclear  activities  in  the  state. 

Safeguards  agreements  pursuant  to 
the  NPT  all  closely  follow  an  extensively 
negotiated  model  agreement.  It  provides 
an  adequate  basis  for  safeguards  ap- 
plication. It  also  provides  various  provi- 
sions which  deal  with  potential  concerns 
of  operators.  The  older  guidelines  for 
non-NPT  type  agreements  are  less 
specific  on  many  points  such  as  objec- 
tives of  safeguards.  These  agreements 
do  not  limit  inspection  man-days.  Some 
early  agreements  had  deficiencies  such 
as  inadequate  provisions  with  regard  to 
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duration  of  the  agreement.  Such  defi- 
ciencies have  been  corrected  in  recent 
non-NPT  agreements,  and  we  are 
satisified  that  they,  too,  provide  an  ade- 
quate basis  for  safeguards  application. 

Under  either  type  of  safeguards 
agreement,  more  detailed  safeguards  ar- 
rangements are  worked  out  for  in- 
dividual facilities.  These,  unlike  the  basic 
agreements,  are  not  public  documents. 
Our  understanding  is  that  provisions  in 
these  "facility  attachments"  have  evolved 
and  improved  over  time;  for  example, 
older  ones,  in  some  cases,  did  not  pro- 
vide explicitly  for  use  of  safeguards 
equipment  such  as  cameras.  Parties  to 
these  early  agreements,  however,  have 
generally  accepted  that  technical  ad- 
vances should  be  applied  under  existing 
agreements.  Also,  these  documents  can 
be  amended  by  the  state  and  IAEA,  and 
the  IAEA  frequently  requests  such  up- 
dating. We  believe  that  this  updating 
has  had  considerable  success.  Never- 
theless, improvement  of  some  old  ar- 
rangements still  is  necessary. 

Based  on  our  present  understanding, 
recent  and  updated  facility  attachments 
are  designed  to  address  the  relevant 
diversion  scenarios  and  do  provide  the 
IAEA  with  adequate  rights  and  means 
to  apply  safeguards.  For  example,  at 
several  bulk  handling  facilities  con- 
tinuous inspection  is  permitted. 

Criticism  of  Legal  Provisions 

That  inspected  States  must  agree  to  the 
designation  of  individual  inspectors  has 
been  presented  as  a  major  defect.  We  do 
not  believe  this  is  the  case.  Operators  or 
inspected  States  have  a  legitimate  in- 
terest in  being  able  to  avoid  the  designa- 
tion of  individuals  objectionable  to  them, 
for  instance,  for  physical  security 
reasons.  In  fact,  the  U.S.  Senate  con- 
sidered this  provision  to  be  an  important 
protection  for  the  United  States  under 
our  own  safeguards  agreement  with  the 
IAEA. 

Safeguards  agreements  also  contain 
a  provision  protecting  against  overuse  of 
the  right  to  refuse  designation  of  an  in- 
spector. In  practice,  designation  of  in- 
spectors has  not  been  a  w  'despread  or 
serious  problem  to  the  IAEA  and  has 
not  prevented  inspections  of  any  State 
or  facility.  However,  the  Director 
General  has  reported  to  the  Board  that 
delays  in  acceptance  of  inspectors,  in 
some  instances,  have  complicated  the 
IAEA's  task  by  preventing  optimal  use 
of  manpower. 


Staff  and  Budget 

With  regard  to  the  motivation,  re- 
sources, and  capability  of  the  IAEA  to 
apply  effective  safeguards,  I  have  out- 
lined the  increases  in  staff  and  budget. 
A  measure  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
resources  available  is  the  comparison  of 
inspection  provisions  in  facility  at- 
tachments to  actual  implemented  inspec- 
tions. Of  those  inspection  man-days  pro- 
vided in  the  facility  attachments,  only 
about  50%  have  been  implemented  in 
the  last  year  due,  in  large  part,  to 
resource  limitations.  This  is  a  situation 
clearly  needing  improvement.  The  IAEA 
projects  approximately  70%  implementa- 
tion in  the  next  year  or  two,  and  we 
strongly  support  efforts  toward  that 
end. 

The  top  management  of  the  IAEA  is 
highly  competent  and  motivated,  and 
there  are  many  excellent  and  committed 
staff  at  all  levels.  But  as  with  any  large 
organization,  improvements  can  be  made 
to  assure  against  significant  mistakes  or 
omissions  by  the  staff  in  conducting  in- 
spections and  analysis.  It  is  important 
that  adequate  redundancies  and 
crosschecks  are  built  into  the  system. 
While  more  remains  to  be  done,  the 
IAEA  is  making  progress  in  this  regard. 
The  establishment  of  the  evaluation  unit 
mentioned  earlier  is  a  case  in  point.  We 
expect  the  new  Director  General  to  con- 
tinue the  improvements  of  IAEA  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness. 

Political  Considerations 

The  political  context  for  IAEA 
safeguards  also  is  critical.  There  are 
many  considerations  such  as  degree  of 
cooperation  from  inspected  states,  any 
vulnerability  of  individual  inspectors  to 
political  pressure,  ability  of  IAEA 
management  to  resist  possible  pressure 
from  inspected  states  on  specific  points, 
and  general  support  of  safeguards  func- 
tions by  the  Board  of  Governors.  De- 
tailed discussion  of  each  of  these  factors 
is  not  possible  in  the  time  available.  The 
overall  situation  with  regard  to  such  fac- 
tors, however,  is  good.  Inspected  states, 
generally,  are  quite  cooperative.  In  those 
cases  where  a  state  may  not  be 
cooperative,  the  Director  General  can 
have  confidence  he  will  be  backed  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors. The  Board  plays  a  very  important 
role  in  policymaking,  and  its  present  size 
and  composition  allows  effective  func- 
tioning. The  IAEA  staff  performs  well 
in  terms  of  reporting  to  the  Board  on 
difficulties  encountered.  The  Secretariat 
also  is  able  to  resist  pressure  to  dismiss 


individual  inspectors  and,  thus,  to  pro- 
vide reasonable  job  security. 

Differences  between  the  developin 
and  developed  countries  increasingly  £ 
evident  in  the  IAEA.  The  G-77  [Group 
of  77]  countries  are  pressing  for  expai 
sion  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  in- 
creased technical  assistance  funded  as 
regular  budget  item,  and  more  hiring 
individuals  from  developing  countries 
positions  within  the  IAEA  Secretariat 
Where  the  developing  countries  can 
make  a  reasonable  case  for  change,  si 
as  in  more  consideration  of  qualified  i 
dividuals  from  these  countries  in  Agei 
appointments,  we  should  be  responsiv 
But  we  must  also  make  clear,  from  th 
start,  our  opposition  to  changes  whicr 
would  weaken  the  IAEA's  ability  to  p 
form  its  functions.  We  have  opposed 
changing  the  current  voluntary  fundii 
of  technical  assistance,  and  we  have  c 
posed  any  further  expansion  of  the 
Board. 

We  need  to  resist  the  intrusion  in 
IAEA  matters  of  extraneous  political 
factors,  as  occurred  last  September 
when  the  general  conference  debated 
whether  to  suspend  Israel  from  the 
Agency.  Such  politicization,  ultimatel; 
could  threaten  the  ability  of  the  Agen 
to  perform  its  tasks  and,  especially,  1 
vital  safeguards  mission.  For  now, 
however,  these  disputes  have  not  und 
mined  safeguards,  and  we  are  guarde 
optimistic  that  a  large  majority  of  IA 
Member  States  will  continue  to 
recognize  that  an  effective  IAEA  is  ii 
their  own  security  interest  and  is  an  : 
dispensable  requirement  for  the  ex- 
panded international  nuclear  commer 
many  of  them  seek. 

Conclusion 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  there 
contradiction  between  the  safeguards 
and  "promotional"  functions  of  the 
IAEA.  I  do  not  believe  this  so.  The 
Agency  is  not  an  operator  of  activitie 
which  it  safeguards,  nor  does  it  have 
economic  interest  in  them.  The  "pron 
tional"  programs  provide  basic  inforn 
tion  in  areas  such  as  reactor  safety, 
waste  management,  or  reactor  siting 
involve  relatively  modest  technical 
assistance  projects.  These  programs 
one  way  of  implementing  Article  IV 
the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty 
which  committed  the  developed  coun- 
tries to  aid  the  developing  ones  in  ac- 
quiring the  benefits  of  nuclear  energ: 
In  the  eyes  of  many  of  these  develop 
countries  such  participation  and 
assistance,  therefore,  is  a  necessary 
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he  broader  nonproliferation  bargain. 
is,  rather  than  weakening  the 
jguards  system,  so-called  promotional 
grams  help  to  maintain  the  global 
tical  support  that  the  system 
imes. 

President  Reagan  has  made  clear 
\  we  strongly  support  the  IAEA.  We 
it  continue  to  recognize  the  unique 
ire  and  contribution  of  this  interna- 
al  body.  We  have  taken  various 
>s  and  plan  to  take  still  others  to 
mgthen  the  Agency.  Very  important 
^ress  has  been  made  by  the  IAEA  in 
recent  past,  but,  it  still  confronts  im- 
tant  problems.  Our  objective,  in  sup- 
t  of  the  new  Director  General,  must 
o  make  it  as  good  and  effective  an 
anization  as  possible,  recognizing  the 
tinual  need  to  do  even  better.  I 
■mly  welcome  the  past  and  present 
rest  of  this  Committee  in  IAEA 
(guards  and  will  work  closely  with 
in  the  continued  support  and  further 
rovement  of  this  essential  element  of 
nonproliferation  effort. 

'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
vailable  from  the  Superintendent  of 
nments,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


U.S.  Interests  in 

the  Pacific  Island  Region 


by  John  H.  Holdridge 

Statement  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  on 
December  3,  1981.  Ambassador 
Holdridge  is  Assistant  Secretary  for 
East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs.1 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee today  to  respond  to  questions  you 
may  have  on  how  American  territories 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  (TTPI)  relate  to  our  foreign 
policy  in  the  Pacific  Island  region. 
Before  dealing  with  these  concerns,  I 
think  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  describe 
the  context  in  which  our  territories  live 
and  act. 

The  Pacific  Island  region  embraces 
,$n  area  of  some  25  million  square 
'miles — about  one-sixth  of  the  Earth's 
surface.  It  ranges  some  6,000  miles  east 
to  west — from  French  Polynesia  to  near 
the  Philippines — and  a  little  less  north 
to  south — from  Hawaii  to  the  shores  of 
New  Zealand.  It  is  a  region  of  ocean;  its 
land  area  is  slightly  less  than  that  of 
Texas;  its  population  is  approximately  5 
million. 

It  is,  then,  a  region  of  vast  dis- 
tances, dotted  by  islands  and  atolls.  It  is 
well-known  to  us — in  myth  and  in 
memories  of  the  Second  World  War. 
Neither,  however,  is  sufficient  to  give  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  area  or  its 
aspirations  and  problems  today. 

Change  and  Development 

The  past  20  years  have  seen  the  region 
change  from  one  in  which  colonial 
dependence  was  the  norm  to  one  in 
which  independence  is  the  rule.  Western 
Samoa  attained  independence  in  1962; 
since  then  nine  sovereign  nations  and 
two  freely  associated  states  have  joined 
the  community  of  nations.  This  process 
has  occurred  with  almost  no  violence 
and  a  minimal  of  turmoil.  The  United 
States  has  watched  it  with  sympathy,  in- 
terest, and  respect. 

The  new  states  face  a  battery  of 
problems,  some  common  to  developing 
nations,  others  peculiar  to  their 
geography.  Distance  and  isolation  insure 
that  imports,  and  especially  fuel  im- 
ports, are  dear.  Shipping  and  com- 
munications are  difficult  and  costly. 


The  region  is  poor  in  agricultural 
and  mineral  resources.  Except  for  the 
larger  countries,  land  available  for  food 
production  is  limited  relative  to  popula- 
tion. And  population  is  increasing  at  a 
rapid  rate  in  many  of  the  countries. 

Foreign  economic  assistance  remains 
critical  to  the  islands'  well-being. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  provide  the 
bulk,  with  additional  inputs  from 
multilateral  sources  and  from  such 
bilateral  sources  as  the  United  States, 
the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Japan,  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

International  Actions  and  Initiatives 

Despite  economic  constraints,  the  island 
states  have  made  remarkable  strides 
since  independence  not  only  to  raise 
their  national  products  and  to  provide 
essential  services  to  their  peoples  but  to 
define  their  sense  of  nationhood  and  to 
act  upon  it. 

They  have  successfully  set  up  or 
developed  a  number  of  regional 
organizations,  wisely  realizing  that  their 
voices  would  be  better  heard  in  concert. 
Three  of  the  most  significant  are  the 
South  Pacific  Commission,  the  South 
Pacific  Forum,  and  the  Pacific  Island 
Development  Program.  The  United 
States,  the  American  territories  in  the 
Pacific,  and  the  Government  of  the 
TTPI  participate  in  some  of  these 
organizations. 

Beyond  the  region  the  island  nations 
are  primarily  involved  with  Western 
countries  and  Japan — countries  which 
have  historically  played  a  critical  role  in 
the  area.  Foremost  among  these  are 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  by  virtue  of 
proximity,  longstanding  ties  to  many  of 
the  countries,  and  trade  and  aid  relation- 
ships. The  United  Kingdom  retains  a 
role  through  the  Commonwealth,  with 
which  all  new  South  Pacific  nations  are 
affiliated;  France  through  its  territories. 
Japan  is  important  as  a  trading  partner 
and  a  source  of  investment  capital. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  not  fared  well 
in  the  area;  island  countries  have  not 
been  receptive  to  dealings  with  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  Soviet  presence  in  the 
region  is  minimal. 
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Five  island  states — Papua  New 
nea,  Fiji,  Western  Samoa,  Solomon 
nds,  and  Vanuatu — have  joined  the 
ted  Nations;  others  participate  in 
I  regional  and  technical  organiza- 
is. 

I  Interests 

j  Pacific  Island  region  is  important  to 
United  States  in  many  ways. 
ough  it  passes  the  lines  of  com- 
lication  between  the  United  States 
Asia,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 
as  under  our  jurisdiction — Hawaii, 
im,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
3I— are  part  of  the  region.  The 
ion's  vast  ocean  area  includes  major 
i  fishing  grounds. 
It  is  in  our  interest  that: 

•  The  region  remain  stable, 
:eful,  and  friendly  to  the  United 
tes  and  its  allies; 

•  The  region  develop  politically, 
ally,  and  economically  free  of  Soviet 
•ther  adverse  influence; 

•  The  U.S.  territories,  the  emerging 
es  of  the  TTPI,  and  Hawaii  have 
adly  and  cooperative  relations  with 

r  Pacific  Island  neighbors;  and 

•  The  United  States  have  non- 
riminatory  access  to  the  region's 
ine  resources. 

In  light  of  the  far-reaching  changes 
:h  have  taken  place  in  the  region,  we 
i  taken  or  are  taking  the  following 
|  to  protect  our  interests  by: 

•  Increasing  our  diplomatic 
•esentation; 

•  Welcoming  an  increasing  flow  of 
id  leaders  to  the  United  States; 

•  Supporting  islanders'  interests  in 
onal  cooperation; 

•  Coordinating  closely  with 
tralia  and  New  Zealand; 

•  Devising  a  modest,  economical, 
effective  Agency  for  International 
elopment  program  (with  an  FY  1981 
jet  of  $4.2  million); 

•  Resolving  U.S.  claims  to  25  small 
ids  in  the  territories  of  four  island 
es,  without  prejudice  to  our  security 
ommerce; 

•  Setting  up  a  Peace  Corps  program 
:omed  by  island  countries; 

•  Supporting  the  ATS-1  satellite  to 
5t  international  communications  in 
region; 

•  Developing  an  International  Com- 
dcation  Agency  program  of  ex- 

lge  visitors  which  has  had  a  very 
tive  impact  on  island  leaders; 


•  Supporting  U.S.  Navy  ship  visits 
which  have  been  uniformly  well  re- 
ceived; and 

•  Pursuing  resolution  of  the 
Micronesian  status  negotiations  not  only 
to  insure  that  our  relations  with  Palau, 
the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  and 
the  Marshall  Islands  are  founded  on 
friendship  and  mutual  respect  but  to  in- 
sure that  our  strategic  defense  interests 
in  the  North  Pacific  are  protected  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Status  of  U.S.  Relations 

Our  relations  with  the  island  countries 
have  been  marked  by  friendship  and 
cooperation.  We  share  a  common  con- 
cern for  liberty,  a  common  dedication  to 
democracy.  It  is  not,  then,  surprising 
that  the  island  nations  have  joined  with 
us  in  working  toward  common  objec- 
tives. 

In  the  United  Nations,  following  the 
brutal  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
island  members  were  forthright  in  con- 
demning the  U.S.S.R.  In  protest,  they 
closed  their  ports  to  Soviet  vessels,  and 
they  also  supported  the  boycott  of  the 
Moscow  Olympics. 

One  island  nation — Fiji — deserves 
special  mention  for  the  support  it  has 
provided  to  Middle  East  peacekeeping 
efforts.  Since  1978  Fiji  has  provided  an 
infantry  battalion  to  the  U.N.  force  in 
Lebanon.  Recently  Fiji  became  the  first 
country  anywhere  in  the  world  to  com- 
mit itself  to  providing  a  battalion  to  the 
multinational  force  and  observers  which 
we  are  organizing  in  the  Sinai. 

The  island  states  have  also  helped  to 
smooth  the  path  of  political  evolution  in 
Micronesia  by  extending  the  hand  of 
friendship  to  the  new  Governments  of 
the  TTPI  and  welcoming  them  into 
regional  councils.  The  three  govern- 
ments party  to  the  compact  have  been 
accepted  as  associate  members  of  the 
South  Pacific  Commission  and  one — the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia — has 
been  accorded  observer  status  in  the 
South  Pacific  Forum. 

In  closing  this  section  of  my 
remarks,  I  believe  it  is  useful  to  stress 
not  only  the  good  relations  we  enjoy 
with  the  Pacific  Island  region  but  to 
stress  that  how  we  conduct  our  relations 
with  them  in  the  future  is  of  paramount 
importance.  It  is  not  just  a  matter  of 
what  we  do  but  how  we  comport 
ourselves  in  doing  it.  We  must  eschew 
any  form  of  condecension — so  easy 
when  we  are  226  million  people  strong 
and  a  superpower.  We  must  show  that 
we  consider  their  interests  in  the  execu- 


tion of  our  own  political  goals  in  the 
Pacific  and  consider  them  thoughtfully 
even  when  we  differ  on  specific  issues. 
We  must  continue  to  consult  with  them 
individually  and  increasingly  through 
regional  cooperative  organizations.  We 
must  continue  to  coordinate  our 
assistance  with  that  of  other  donors, 
although  we  will  pursue  that  coordina- 
tion in  accordance  with  our  own  objec- 
tives and  with  those  of  island  leaders. 
We  must  avoid  creating  great  power 
rivalry  in  the  area  and  continue  to  deny 
our  adversaries  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
ploit the  island  region  for  their  own  pur- 
poses. 

American  Territories  and  the  TTPI 

Let  me  turn  now  to  our  territories  and 
the  TTPI  and  make  a  few  observations 
about  how  they  relate  to  our  interests  in 
the  region. 

The  areas  under  U.S.  jurisdiction 
are  part  of  the  region  and  constitute  an 
important  reason  for  us  to  be  concerned 
with  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  the 
new  island  nations.  The  security  and 
well-being  of  our  territories,  the  TTPI, 
and  of  the  State  of  Hawaii  are  inevitably 
affected  by  the  state  of  the  region  as  a 
whole. 

The  territories  of  Guam  and 
American  Samoa  and  the  four  subdivi- 
sions of  the  TTPI — the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  the 
Marshall  Islands,  and  Palau — are  all  ac- 
tive participants  in  regional  affairs. 
Their  leaders  are  personally  acquainted 
with  most  of  their  counterparts  in  the 
new  nations  to  the  south,  and,  increas- 
ingly, they  exchange  ideas  on  issues  of 
mutual  interest. 

As  integral  members  of  the 
American  political  community,  the  ter- 
ritories are  in  a  position  to  play  a 
valuable  role  as  links  between  the 
United  States  and  the  island  countries. 
As  island  areas  they  share  many  of  the 
interests  and  peculiar  development  prob- 
lems of  the  new  nations  in  the  South 
Pacific.  Their  traditional  cultures  are 
part  of  the  unique  heritage  of  the  Pacific 
Island  peoples.  They  can  contribute  from 
their  own  experience  to  the  region's  ef- 
forts to  advance  the  well-being  of  the 
island  peoples  and  can,  in  turn,  draw  on 
the  experience  of  their  neighbors  to  the 
south. 

We  have,  indeed,  already  benefited 
from  contributions  which  the  territories 
have  made  to  our  foreign  policy  ac- 
tivities in  the  region.  American  Samoa 
Governor  Peter  Coleman  and  his  staff 
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advised  and  assisted  in  the  negotiation 
of  the  four  treaties  to  settle  disputed 
U.S.  claims  to  islands  in  the  Pacific. 
Their  knowledge  of  the  region  and  of 
their  fellow  islanders  facilitated  working 
out  arrangements  that  were  of  benefit 
both  to  the  United  States  and  to 
American  Samoa  itself.  Governor  Paul 
Calvo  of  Guam  has  taken  an  active  in- 
terest in  strengthening  ties  with  Guam's 
island  neighbors  through  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Conference  of  Pacific  Basin 
Chief  Executives.  Guam,  the  Northern 
Marianas,  and  American  Samoa  have 
joined  with  Hawaii  to  form  the  Pacific 
Basin  Development  Council,  which  spon- 
sors programs  to  further  the  economic 
advancement  of  the  territories.  The 
council's  work — in  such  fields  as  energy 
and  communications — may  also  provide 
techniques  that  can  be  usefully  adapted 
by  the  other  island  nations. 

With  respect  to  the  TTPI,  the  Ad- 
ministration's interdepartmental  group 
on  Micronesia  earlier  this  year  con- 
ducted an  extensive  policy  review.  A 
basic  conclusion  of  that  review,  which 
the  President  approved,  was  to  reaffirm 
the  position  of  the  last  three  Administra- 
tions that  the  trusteeship  should  be  ter- 
minated. After  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  available  political  status  options  in 
light  of  our  political,  economic,  and 
defense  interests  in  the  area,  the  Presi- 
dent has  determined  that  the  status  of 
free  association  best  meets  our  needs 
and  the  desires  of  the  peoples  of 
Micronesia. 

I  should  note  that  the  views  of  the 
Congress  were  taken  into  account  dur- 
ing the  policy  review.  Furthermore  both 
House  and  Senate  staff  members  attend- 
ed the  recent  negotiating  round  at  Maui, 
Hawaii,  during  which  we  communicated 
the  results  of  the  policy  review  to  the 
Micronesian  Governments  and  suc- 
cessfully reestablished  the  negotiating 
process. 

The  Compact  of  Free  Association, 
initialed  last  year,  provides  for  a  status 
distinguishable  both  from  independence 
and  from  an  extension  of  U.S. 
sovereignty.  Under  the  compact,  the 
Micronesian  Governments  would  enjoy 
full  internal  self-government  and 
substantial  authority  in  foreign  affairs; 
plenary  defense  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities would  remain  vested  in  the 
United  States  for  a  period  of  15  years, 
and  we  would  have  the  rights  of 
strategic  denial  and  base  rights  or  op- 
tions for  an  even  longer  period. 

While  the  Administration  has  ac- 
cepted the  compact  as  the  basis  for  our 
future  relationship  with  Micronesia,  we 


still  have  a  series  of  technical 
agreements  to  complete,  then  a  rather 
involved  approval  process  in  Micronesia 
and  before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  finally  an  approach  to  the 
United  Nations. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  Micronesian 
Governments  to  assume  the  foreign  af- 
fairs responsibilities  which  they  would 
have  under  the  compact,  we  have 
assisted  and  encouraged  them  to  become 
more  involved  in  foreign  affairs  ac- 
titivies  which  directly  concern  them. 
This  includes  participation  in  interna- 
tional conferences — such  as  the  U.N. 
Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  and 
the  World  Administration  Radio  Con- 
ference— and  the  negotiation  of  interna- 
tional agreements  with  foreign  govern- 
ments. The  Marshall  Islands  and  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  for  ex- 
ample, have  concluded  economic 
assistance  agreements  with  Japan,  and 
the  Marshall  Islands  also  has  a  fishery 
agreement  with  Japan.  The  United 
States,  of  course,  retains  ultimate 
authority  over  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
TTPI  while  the  trusteeship  agreement 
remains  in  effect,  and  foreign  affairs  ac- 
tivities of  the  Micronesian  Governments 
are  subject  to  U.S.  review  and  approval 
on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

With  the  Micronesian  status  negotia- 
tions so  far  advanced,  we  have  also 
given  attention  to  the  question  of  how 
the  U.S.  Government  will  manage  the 
new  relationship  contemplated  in  the 
compact.  This  was  another  of  the  ques- 
tions addressed  by  the  Administration's 
policy  review. 

In  dealing  with  this  issue,  we  con- 
sidered several  factors.  The  freely 
associated  states  will  be  members  of  the 
international  community  in  their  own 
right.  Their  sovereignty  will  be  recogniz- 
ed by  the  compact.  They  will  manage 
their  own  foreign  relations,  subject  to 
the  limitation  stemming  from  the 
defense  rights  retained  by  the  United 
States. 

At  the  same  time,  the  freely 
associated  states  will  have  close  and  en- 
during ties  to  the  United  States.  They 
will  have  a  guarantee  of  U.S.  financial 
assistance  for  a  period  of  at  least  15 
years  and  will  benefit  from  certain  U.S. 
Federal  programs,  otherwise  available 
only  to  areas  under  U.S.  sovereignty 
and  will,  of  course,  be  defended  by  the 
United  States. 

Weighing  these  factors  carefully,  we 
decided  an  interagency  office  should  be 
created  to  oversee  our  post-trusteeship 
relations  with  Micronesia.  The  office 


would  be  located  in  the  Department  o 
State,  in  keeping  with  the  new  intern; 
tional  status  of  the  Micronesian  Govei 
ments,  and  the  Defense  and  Interior 
Departments,  along  with  other  deparl 
ments  as  necessary,  will  share  with 
State  in  the  management  and  staffing 
the  office  in  order  to  provide  the 
necessary  expertise  and  direction  for 
aspects  of  the  new  relationship.  The  i 
office  will  report  through  an  interdep 
mental  group  and  the  National  Securi 
Council  to  the  President.  The  details 
the  proposed  arrangement  will  be  the 
subject  of  further  study.  We  are  plan 
ning  to  consult  this  committee  in  the 
course  of  that  study. 


JThe  complete  transcript  of  the  hearir 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  wi 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of 
fice,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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Richard  Elliot  Benedick 

Address  before  the  "Houston  Media 
ndtable  on  World  Issues  of  the  1980s" 
iouston  on  October  23,  1981. 
bassador  Benedick  is  Coordinator  of 
ulation  Affairs. 

ive  been  told  that  one  of  the  most  an- 
ing  characteristics  of  a  professional 
omat  is  that  his  conversation  con- 
lally  waivers  between  a  cliche  and  an 
scretion.  I  hope  that  my  remarks  to- 
will  not  fall  into  either  category,  but 
ould  like  to  speak  frankly,  drawing 
some  experience  in  foreign  affairs, 
ut  one  of  the  most  serious  issues  of 
time:  the  growth  of  world  popula- 
:. 

Many  in  this  room  today  are 
ileged  to  be  witness  at  a  unique 
orical  phenomenon— one  that  has 
er  occurred  before  and  will  never  oc- 
again:  a  doubling  and  then  a 
xibling  of  the  population  of  this 
let  within  the  span  of  a  single  human 
ime.  To  put  this  into  perspective: 
ween  now  and  the  end  of  this  cen- 
f— less  than  20  years  away— the 
Id's  population,  barring  unforeseen 
tstrophe,  will  probably  increase  from 
it  4.5  billion  to  over  6  billion,  an  in- 
nent  which  approximates  the  total 
illation  of  the  world  as  recently  as 
).  This  is  equivalent  to  adding  20 
countries  of  the  size  of  Bangladesh 
about  as  poor  as  the  people  of  that 
ltry,  for  90%  of  this  population 
vth  will  occur  in  the  world's  low- 
me  countries.  This  means  that  the 
istrialized  north,  which  as  recently  as 
)  accounted  for  one-third  of  the 
Id's  population,  will  fall  to  about  one- 
i  in  less  than  two  more  decades. 
Put  another  way:  In  the  next  20 
"s,  the  number  of  young  adults  (age 
i9)  in  the  north  will  grow  by  17 
ion— in  the  south,  by  600  million, 
se  are  the  young  people  who  will  be 
ing  for  jobs,  be  available  for  military 
ice  or  the  blandishments  of  ex- 
lists,  and  who  themselves  will  be 
•ing  children. 

Let  us  be  very  clear  about  these 
ibers.  They  are  not  the  nightmare 
ings  of  neo-Malthusian  doomsayers: 
se  young  adults  are  already  born, 
the  population  projections  already 


take  account  of  the  fertility  declines  and 
slower  growth  rates  so  widely  heralded 
in  the  popular  press  in  recent  months- 
reports  which  have  led  some  to  proclaim 
that  population  growth  is  no  longer  a 
major  concern. 

In  fact,  even  assuming  a  continued 
slowing  of  population  growth  rates, 
there  will  be  considerably  more  people 
added  to  the  world's  total  in  1999  than 
were  added  last  year— because  of  the 
larger  base  and  because  of  the  little 
understood  phenomenon  of  demographic 
momentum.  For  tomorrow's  parents  are 
already  born,  and  even  if  they  have 
fewer  children  than  the  current  genera- 
tion, their  sheer  numbers  are  so  great 
that  it  will  take  many  decades  before  a 
given  country's  population  ceases  to  in- 
crease. 

As  an  example,  the  population  of 
Mexico,  which  in  1920  was  approximate- 
ly 15  million,  has  grown  to  70  million. 
But  this  is  only  the  beginning.  Mexican 
women  currently  bear,  on  the  average, 
more  than  five  children  during  their 
lifetime.  Even  if  this  number  could 
decline  within  the  next  20  years  to  an 
average  of  a  little  over  two  children  per 
woman  (the  "replacement  level  of  fertili- 
ty"), the  population  of  Mexico  would 
nevertheless  continue  to  grow  over  the 
following  decades  and  would  not  level 
off  until  it  reached  about  180  million 
around  the  middle  of  the  next  cen- 
tury—from 15  million  to  180  million  in 
130  years. 

Moreover,  if  family  planning  and 
development  efforts  are  less  successful 
and  if  the  two-child  norm  is  not  reached 
until  2020,  the  eventual  population 
would  exceed  250  million.  A  20-year 
delay  in  achieving  the  two-child  average 
translates  into  an  increment  of  popula- 
tion which  is,  coincidentally,  equal  to  the 
total  current  population  of  Mexico. 
Where  the  eventual  population  will  fall 
within  this  range  depends  on  the  point 
at  which  the  average  of  two  children  per 
woman  is  reached.  Again,  let  me  em- 
phasize that  these  are  not  worst-case 
assumptions;  as  demographers  have  told 
me,  "you  may  as  well  argue  with  a 
multiplication  table." 


Flow  of  Refugees  and  Immigrants 

Against  this  background,  the  current 
worldwide  wave  of  refugees  and  im- 
migration can  be  seen  as  one  manifesta- 
tion of  the  new  demographic  reality. 
This  poses  special  problems  for  the 
United  States,  since  we  are  the  pre- 
ferred destination  of  many  of  the  world's 
displaced.  Other  potential  host  countries 
are  becoming  increasingly  less  hospitable 
due  to  concerns  about  cultural 
divisiveness  which  may  accompany 
newcomers  and  because  of  economic 
competition  with  the  domestic  labor 
force. 

The  United  States  is  currently  ex- 
periencing a  demographic  impact  from 
immigration  comparable  to  that  of  the 
great  waves  of  European  migration  to 
this  country  in  the  years  preceding 
World  World  I.  Nearly  half  of  our  an- 
nual population  increase  is  now  ac- 
counted for  by  immigration.  A  recent 
demographic  study  indicates  that,  if 
total  immigration  (legal  and  illegal)  con- 
tinues at  anywhere  near  current  levels 
(estimated  at  750,000  to  1  milllion  per 
year),  post- 1980  immigrants  and  their 
descendants  could  account  for  15%-20% 
of  our  total  population  by  2030 — or  up 
to  40%  by  2080. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  a  facile 
determinism  here,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  refugee  situation;  no  one 
would  argue,  for  example,  that  popula- 
tion growth  explains  the  outflow  of 
refugees  from  Indochina  or  Cuba.  There 
is,  however,  abundant  evidence  that 
population  pressures  can  add  significant- 
ly to  the  potential  for  political  instabili- 
ty, communal  strife,  or  international 
conflict — conditions  that  readily 
generate  refugees.  These  demographical- 
ly  influenced  factors  of  instability  in- 
clude: 


•  Differential  growth  rates  among 
different  ethnic  or  religious  groups, 
which  can  intensify  communal  frictions; 

•  The  almost  unbelievable  urban  ex- 
plosion currently  underway  in  the  Third 
World,  a  phenomenon  which  may  bring 
Mexico  City  to  a  population  of  30  million 
by  the  year  2000;  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bom- 
bay, and  Calcutta  to  approximately  20 
million;  Tehran,  Cairo,  and  Karachi  to 
the  14-16  million  range;  and  turn  a 
large  number  of  urban  areas  from  small 
towns  to  mega-cities  within  a  relatively 
short  timespan:  for  example,  Baghdad 
and  Lima  from  600,000  in  1950  to  11-12 
million  in  2000,  Kinshasa  and  Lagos 
from  200,000-300,000  to  over  9  million; 
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•  New  jobs  will  need  to  be  created 
for  hundreds  of  millions  of  additional  en- 
trants to  labor  markets  of  developing 
countries;  and 

•  The  proportion  of  socially  volatile 
youth  in  Third  World  populations  will  be 
over  40% ,  constituting  a  rapidly  growing 
urban  proletariat,  packed  into  miserable 
shantytowns  close  by  the  gleaming 
skyscrapers  and  villas  of  the  large  cities. 

These  factors  increase  the  probabili- 
ty of  a  growing  gap  between  rich  and 
poor— not  only  on  an  international  scale 
but  also,  ominously,  within  countries 
themselves.  In  northeast  India,  com- 
munal massacres  erupted  in  the  summer 
of  1980  in  Assam  and  Tripura,  resulting 
from  the  influx  of  aliens  from  over- 
populated  Bengal  and  Nepal.  In  Brazil, 
the  Minister  of  Justice  has  explicitly 
cited  excessive  population  growth  as  an 
underlying  cause  of  rising  urban  crime 
and  violence  especially  involving  young 
people.  And  a  recent  study  by  a  North- 
western University  professor  postulates 
that  major  revolutions  in  Europe  from 
1500  to  1900  were  preceded  by  periods 
of  rapid  population  growth,  which 
heightened  tensions  and  upset  delicate 
political  and  economic  balances. 

Many  observers  conclude  that  there 
is  an  unmistakable  connection:  Popula- 
tion pressures  limit  the  options  to 
governments  for  providing  essential 
services  and  meeting  the  expectations  of 
their  people.  The  potential  for  frustra- 
tion and  accompanying  sociopolitical  ten- 
sions, and  for  creation  of  refugees,  ap- 
pears to  be  growing. 

Turning  to  immigration,  the 
pressures  are  primarily  economic — 
poverty  and  the  relative  attraction  of 
economic  opportunities  in  another  coun- 
try—and here  the  link  with  population 
growth  is  even  more  striking.  The  Inter- 
national Labour  Office  estimates  that, 
within  the  next  20  years,  at  least  600 
million  new  jobs  will  have  to  be  created 
in  the  Third  World  if  the  new  generation 
of  young  adults  is  to  be  employed.  This 
is  more  than  the  total  labor  force  of  the 
industrialized  North  today  and  comes  on 
top  of  existing  unemployment  or 
underemployment  of  perhaps  30%  in  the 
Third  World.  The  costs  of  creating  this 
number  of  new  jobs  are  obviously  enor- 
mous, and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  scarce 
capital  will  have  to  be  diverted  from  in- 
vestment to  consumption  just  to  feed 
and  care  for  the  growing  numbers. 

Third  World  economies  may  not  be 
able  to  grow  fast  enough  to  absorb  this 
expanding  labor  surplus.  To  look  again 
at  Mexico,  the  work  force  there  is  grow- 
ing by  approximately  3.5%  annually. 


Demographic  Momentum:  Possible  Paths  of  Mexican  Population  Growth 
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After  replacement-level  fertility  is  reached,  a  population  continues  to  ex- 
pand for  several  decades  but  eventually  stops  growing.  Replacement- 
level  fertility  usually  equals  a  little  over  2  children  per  woman.  Based  on 
1975-80  data,  Mexican  women  are  currently  bearing,  on  the  average, 
5.2  children  per  woman. 


*  Population  size  at  stabilization. 

Source:  Tomas  Frejka,  The  Population  Council 


Even  assuming  some  productivity  in- 
crease and  an  annual  out-migration  of 
250,000,  the  economy  would  still  have  to 
grow  in  real  terms  by  at  least  6.5%  per 
year  in  order  to  employ  the  newcomers 
to  the  labor  market.  Or  the  case  of 
Haiti:  Even  if  we  and  others  would  ac- 
cept 140,000  emigrants  per  year,  this 
would  only  represent  the  annual  popula- 
tion increase  and  would  not,  in  itself, 
relieve  current  underemployment  and 
poverty. 


The  Need  for  Increased  National  an 
Multinational  Efforts 

In  sum,  the  unprecedented  phenomen 
of  rapid  population  growth  in  the  Thi 
World  has  implications  both  for  the  c< 
tinuation  of  relative  poverty  and  for 
potential  social  unrest  and  political  in 
stability — both  of  which,  in  turn,  in- 
fluence the  current  and  possible  futur 
flow  of  emigrants  and  refugees. 

The  situation  is  serious,  but  it  is  r 
hopeless.  Several  U.N.  and  other  inte 
national  conferences  have,  in  recent 
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"s,  reaffirmed  the  basic  human  right 
imilies  to  make  informed  decisions 
he  number  and  spacing  of  their 
Iren  and  the  corollary  responsibility 
overnments  to  provide  these  families 
i  the  information  and  the  means  to 
o.  A  number  of  developing  coun- 
;— with  widely  varying  religious, 
;ical,  and  economic  backgrounds — 
i  made  significant  progress,  through 
ntary  family  planning  programs,  in 
ging  down  birth  rates.  These  include 
1a,  Mexico,  South  Korea,  Tunisia, 
mbia,  Costa  Rica,  Indonesia,  and 
apore. 

But  much  greater  efforts  are  needed 
le  future  by  the  individual  countries 
:erned  as  well  as  by  the  international 
munity.  The  problem  requires  high 
rity  political  attention  and,  as  our 
ussion  of  demographic  momentum 
:ates,  a  greater  sense  of  urgency 
i  the  world's  leaders. 
The  only  effective  and  humane  solu- 
to  the  conditions  underlying  the 
sures  which  create  refugees  and 
■ants  lies  in  accelerated  economic 
vth  combined  with  concerted  efforts 
jduce  fertility  through  voluntary 
ly  planning.  In  this  context,  the 
.  system  has  an  indispensable  role  to 
,  both  because  population  is  a  global 
j  and  because  it  is  still  a  subject  of 
e  political,  religious,  and  cultural 
itivity  in  some  regions.  I  am  sure 
all  know  about  the  activities  of 
y  U.N.  agencies  which  bear  on  this 
plex  of  issues:  the  World  Bank,  U.N. 
slopment  Program,  Food  and 
culture  Organization,  International 
)ur  Office,  World  Health  Organiza- 

and  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner 
lefugees,  which  just  2  weeks  ago 
awarded  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  its 
c.  But  I  would  like  to  direct  your  at- 
on  this  morning  to  another,  perhaps 
sr  known,  institution — one  which 
the  Nobel  Prize  this  year  in  what  I 
irstand  was  a  close  vote:  I  refer  to 
J.N.  Fund  for  Population  Activities 
FPA). 
rhis  organization,  headquartered  in 

York,  has  been  in  existence  only  12 
s,  but  it  has  pioneered  in  over  100 
tries  in  introducing  population  and 
ly  planning  concepts  into  develop- 
t  strategies.  Administered  by  a 
iolic  from  the  Philippines— Dr. 
.el  Salas— UNFPA  is,  from  my  per- 
1  experience,  one  of  the  most  effec- 
and  innovative  of  U.N.  agencies.  It 
3ven  engaged  the  Vatican  in  a  con- 
nive dialogue  on  population  matters, 
i  strong  U.S.  support,  the  UNFPA 


has  expanded  from  an  initial  $2  million 
program  to  approximately  $140  million 
in  population  assistance  in  the  current 
year.  It  is  an  institution  which  deserves 
your  attention  and  your  support. 
To  conclude,  rapid  population 
growth  is  an  issue  which  many  serious 
observers — including  former  U.S. 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk, 
Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  of  Germany, 
former  World  Bank  President  Robert 


McNamara,  and  Dr.  Norman  Borlaug, 
father  of  the  Green  Revolution — have 
characterized  as  one  of  the  gravest 
threats  to  the  future  of  life  on  this 
planet  as  we  know  it.  This  generation 
bears  a  particularly  heavy  responsibility, 
at  this  point  in  history,  to  our  children 
and  grandchildren.  I  am  optimistic  that 
we — as  individuals,  as  nations,  and  as 
an  international  community — will  rise  to 
this  responsibility.  ■ 


Double  Standards  in  Human  Rights 


by  Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick 

Statement  before  the  Third  Commit- 
tee of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  in  New 
York  on  November  24,  1981.  Ambassador 
Kirkpatrick  is  U.S.  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations. 1 


The  Government  of  the  United  States 
was  founded  squarely  and  explicitly  on 
the  belief  that  the  most  basic  function  of 
government  is  to  protect  the  rights  of 
its  citizens.  Our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence states,  "We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness." It  adds,  "To  secure  these  rights, 
governments  are  instituted  among  men, 
deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed." 

These  notions— that  the  individual 
has  rights  which  are  prior  to  govern- 
ment, that  protection  of  these  rights  is 
the  very  purpose  of  the  existence  of 
government,  that  the  just  powers  of 
government  depend  on  the  consent  of 
the  governed— are  the  essential  core  of 
the  American  creed.  That  being  the 
case,  we  naturally  believe  that  the 
United  Nations  has  no  more  important 
charge  than  the  protection  and  expan- 
sion of  the  rights  of  persons.  The 
charter  commits  the  United  Nations  to 
this  task;  several  bodies  in  the  United 
Nations  are  explicitly  devoted  to  it. 

My  government  stands  always  ready 
to  join  other  nations  in  any  serious  effort 
that  will  expand  the  perimeters  of  liber- 
ty, law,  and  opportunity.  We  believe 
that  the  rights  of  individuals  are  most 
effectively  promoted  and  expanded  by 
and  through  democratic  political  institu- 
tions—where governments  are  elected 
through  periodic  competitive  elections, 


elections  that  feature  freedom  to 
criticize  government,  to  publish 
criticisms,  to  organize  opposition,  and 
compete  for  power.  Human  rights  viola- 
tions may  occur  even  in  such  systems, 
but  they  are  relatively  few  and  readily 
corrected.  The  reason  that  popular 
governments  protect  human  rights  best 
is  that  people  do  not  impose  tyrants 
upon  themselves.  Tyrants  impose  them- 
selves upon  people. 

There  would  be  no  serious  human 
rights  abuses  if  all  peoples  enjoyed  self- 
government  and  democracy.  The 
dynamics  of  freedom  and  political  com- 
petition could  be  relied  upon  to  work  to 
protect  minorities,  dissenters,  and  critics 
against  the  arbitrary  use  of  govern- 
ments' powers  against  them.  But,  unfor- 
tunately, many— perhaps  even  most- 
people  do  not  live  in  democracies  but 
live  instead  under  rulers  whom  they 
have  not  chosen  and  who  cannot  be 
counted  upon  to  respect  their  rights. 

Governments,  moreover,  are  not  the 
only  source  of  oppression  and  tyranny. 
Serious  political  philosophers  such  as 
Thomas  Hobbes,  John  Locke,  Baron 
Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  and  their 
medieval  predecessors,  among  others, 
understood  that  human  rights  exist  inde- 
pendently of  government  and  that 
human  rights  violations  exist  independ- 
ently of  government  as  well;  that  human 
rights  can  be  and  are  violated  by  private 
violence  as  well  as  by  public  coercion.  A 
government  of  laws  protects  and  ex- 
pands rights  because  it  protects  in- 
dividuals against  private  violence. 

Because  human  rights  can  be 
violated  by  individuals  and  groups  as 
well  as  by  governments,  the  protection 
of  human  rights  should  necessarily  have 
a  double  focus.  It  should  take  account  of 
all  major  sources  of  abuse:  violations  by 
government  and  violations  by  private 
violence,  including  organized  private 
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violence.  Tyranny  and  anarchy  alike  are 
incompatible  with  freedom,  security,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  opportunity. 

Fair  and  Reasonable  Judgment 

It  is,  of  course,  not  enough  for  the  par- 
tisans of  freedom  to  define  the  character 
and  identify  the  sources  of  human  rights 
violations.  A  serious  commitment  to 
human  rights  by  this  or  any  group  also 
requires  that  one's  judgment  be  fair  and 
reasonable.  Fair  judgment  of  a  country's 
human  rights  practices  would  judge  all 
by  the  same  moral  standards.  A 
reasonable  judgment  requires  that  all 
nations  be  judged  by  criteria  relevant  to 
their  specific  character  and  situation. 
Thus,  it  is  not  fair  to  judge  one  nation 
or  group  by  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
and  all  other  nations  on  the  curve;  it  is 
not  reasonable  to  judge  peaceful  coun- 
tries with  a  long  experience  of  self- 
government  by  the  same  standards  as 
strife-torn  countries  with  weak  legal  and 
political  institutions.  And  it  is  neither 
fair  nor  reasonable  to  judge  the  human 
rights  violations  of  some  nations  harsh- 
ly, while  ignoring  entirely  the  gross 
abuses  of  other  peoples. 

Although  these  principles  would  ap- 
pear to  be  almost  self-evident,  some 
curious  practices  have  grown  up  in  re- 
cent years  around  the  standard  of 
human  rights,  as  some  persons  and 
some  governments  have  attempted  to 
use  human  rights  less  as  a  standard  and 
a  goal  than  as  a  political  weapon;  less  to 
expand  the  domains  of  freedom  and  law 
than  to  expand  the  scope  of  their 
hegemony. 

To  bring  about  this  transformation 
of  function,  an  effort  has  been  mounted 
to  deprive  the  concept  of  human  rights 
of  specific  meaning  by  pretending  that 
all  objects  of  human  desire  are  "rights" 
which  can  be  had,  if  not  for  the  asking 
then  at  least  for  the  demanding.  The 
proliferation  of  "rights"— to  a  happy 
childhood,  to  self-fulfillment,  to 
development — has  proceeded  at  the 
same  time  that  the  application  of  human 
rights  standards  has  grown  more 
distorted  and  more  cynical. 

No  aspect  of  U.N.  affairs  has  been 
more  perverted  by  politicization  of  the 
last  decade  than  have  its  human  rights 
activities.  In  Geneva  and  in  New  York, 
human  rights  has  become  a  bludgeon  to 
be  wielded  by  the  strong  against  the 
weak,  by  the  majority  against  the 
isolated,  by  the  blocs  against  the 
unorganized.  South  Africa,  Israel,  and 
the  non-Communist  nations  of  South 
America  have  been  the  principal  targets 
of  U.N.  human  rights  condemna- 
tion—South Africa  on  grounds  of  apar- 
theid, Israel  on  grounds  of  alleged  prac- 
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tices  in  the  West  Bank  and  in  the  ter- 
ritories occupied  in  the  1967  war,  and 
assorted  non-Communist  Latin 
American  countries  because,  in  addition 
to  being  nondemocratic,  they  have  been 
unorganized  and  unprotected  in  this 
body  in  which  from  time  to  time  moral 
outrage  is  distributed  much  like  violence 
in  a  protection  racket. 

My  government  believes  that  apar- 
theid is  a  morally  repugnant  system 
which  violates  the  rights  of  black 
peoples  and  colored  who  live  under  it.  It 
is  one  system  through  which  the  in- 


The  reason  that 
popular  governments 
protect  human  rights 
best  is  that  people  do 
not  impose  tyrants  upon 
themselves.  Tyrants  im- 
pose themselves  upon 
people. 


habitants  of  one  country  are  denied 
equal  access  to  freedom,  economic  op- 
portunity, and  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.  It  is  one  system  by  which  one  rul- 
ing minority  refuses  to  share  power  and 
profits  from  its  possession  of  monopoly 
power.  As  such,  it  is  reprehensible.  It 
cannot  be  condoned  by  governments  and 
people  who  believe  in  government  based 
on  the  consent  of  the  governed,  freely 
expressed  in  competitive  elections  in 
which  all  citizens  are  permitted  to  par- 
ticipate. 

But  let  us  be  clear,  apartheid  is  not 
the  only  system  for  denying  people  the 
enjoyment  of  freedom,  the  right  to 
choose  and  criticize  their  rulers,  the  rule 
of  law,  the  opportunity  for  a  good  job,  a 
good  education,  a  good  life.  There  are 
other  grounds  on  which  other  regimes  in 
the  last  decade  have  denied  their  citizens 
dignity,  freedom,  equal  protection  of  the 
law,  material  well-being  and  even  life; 
other  regimes  that  have  more  cruelly 
and  more  brutally  repressed  and 
slaughtered  their  citizens. 

In  my  government's  view,  it  is  en- 
tirely appropriate  that  the  agencies  of 
the  United  Nations  should  condemn  the 
spirit  and  the  practice  of  apartheid  and 
deplore  its  human  consequences,  pro- 
viding, of  course,  that  the  same  bodies 
of  the  United  Nations  demonstrate  a 
serious  moral  concern  for  freedom, 


equality,  and  law.  But  the  record  of 
human  rights  in  the  United  Nations 
belies  the  claim  to  moral  seriousness 
that  would  fully  justify  its  judgments. 
The  human  rights  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations  were  silent  while  3 
million  Kampucheans  died  in  Pol  Pot's 
murderous  utopia;  the  human  rights 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations  were 
silent  while  a  quarter  of  a  million  Ug? 
dans  died  at  the  hands  of  Idi  Amin.  T 
human  rights  organizations  of  the 
United  Nations  have  been  silent  abou 
the  thousands  of  Soviet  citizens  denie 
equal  rights,  equal  protection  of  the  1; 
denied  the  right  to  think,  write,  publii 
work  freely,  or  to  emigrate  to  some 
place  of  their  own  choosing.  As  we  m 
here,  Andrey  Sakharov,  one  of  the 
world's  most  distinguished  physicists 
and  bravest  men,  who  has  been  confii 
to  exile  in  Gorky,  has  entered  upon  a 
hunger  strike  to  protest  the  refusal  o 
the  Soviet  Government  to  allow  his 
daughter-in-law  to  emigrate.  But  the 
United  Nations  is  silent. 

Violations  in  Cuba 

The  activities  of  the  United  Nations  \ 
respect  to  Latin  America  offer  a  par- 
ticularly egregious  example  of  moral 
hypocrisy.  Four  countries  of  Latin 
America  were  condemned  for  one  or 
another  human  rights  violation  durin] 
the  last  General  Assembly;  resolution 
condemning  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Chile,  and  Bolivia  were  voted  last  wii 
in  Geneva  during  the  sessions  of  the 
Human  Rights  Commission.  Doubtles 
some  of  these  countries,  some  of  thes 
governments,  are  guilty  as  charged. 

But  the  moral  standing  of  their 
judges  is  undermined  by  their  studioi 
unconcern  with  the  much  larger  viola 
tions  of  human  liberty  elsewhere  in 
Latin  America  by  the  Government  of 
Cuba.  That  government  has  driven  o 
one  million  of  its  citizens  into  exile.  I 
has  incarcerated  more  political  prisoi 
than  any  other  Latin  American  natio 
It  has  repressed  freedom,  denied  equ 
ty,  and,  incidentally,  deprived  its  citi: 
of  what  is  termed  here  the  right  to 
development— a  talent  for  which  Cut 
had  demonstrated  a  large  capacity,  p 
to  Fidel  Castro's  "liberating"  revoluti 

An  especially  instructive  exampk 
the  quality  of  human  rights  in  Cuba  i 
the  fate  of  Cuba's  poets— virtually  al 
whom  are  in  exile  or  in  jail.  Among  t 
former  are  Heberto  Padilla,  winner  c 
the  National  Union  of  Writers  and  A 
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s  of  Cuba  (UNEAC)  prize  for  poetry 
.968;  Reinaldo  Arenas,  author  of  the 
el  Hallucinations,  which  was  a  best 
er  in  Europe;  Rogelio  Llopis,  whose 
rt  stories  have  been  translated  into 
y-lish,  German,  Polish,  and 
ngarian;  Edmundo  Desnoes;  Antonio 
litez  Rojo,  whose  stories  won  a 
EAC  prize  in  1968  and  who,  until  he 
ght  asylum  in  Paris  in  mid-1980,  was 
director  of  publications  for  Casa  de 
Americas;  Jose  Triana,  recipient  of  a 
a  award  for  his  play  La  Noche  de  los 
rinos  (1965). 

Less  fortunate  even  than  the  poets 
)  have  been  driven  from  their  native 
1  are  those  who  rot  in  jail.  Two  of 
se  cases  are  known  and  discussed  all 
r  the  world  by  those  who  value  free- 
i  and  respect  human  creativity, 
jel  Cuadra  is  an  internationally  cele- 
ted  poet  whose  works  have  been 
lslated  into  English,  German,  and 
isian.  He  was  arrested  and  charged 
i  conduct  "against  the  security  of  the 
e"  after  having  unsuccessfully  sought 
mission  to  emigrate  from  Cuba  in 
7.  Having  served  two-thirds  of  a 
fear  sentence,  he  was  paroled  in 
6;  but  then  an  anthology  of  his 
;iac,  apolitical  poetry,  entitled 
rromptu,  was  published  in  the  United 
tes  and,  as  a  result,  his  parole  was 
)ked.  From  prison,  Angel  Cuadra 
te  to  the  exiled  poet  Juana  Rosa  Pita 
lay  1979,  "There  was  no  legal  basis 
this  new  reprisal  against  me.  Only 
;  I  am  a  poet;  that  the  world  speaks 
name;  that  I  do  not  renounce  my 
I.  I  do  not  put  it  on  bended  knees, 
do  I  use  it  for  other  political  or  par- 
n  ends,  but  only  literary,  universal, 
jless  ones."  After  participating  in 
on  "rehabilitation  programs,"  Cuadra 
to  be  released  again  in  July  1979. 
vever,  when  the  authorities  learned 
;  he  had  managed  to  smuggle  out  the 
mscript  of  a  new  collection  of  his 
try  which  appeared  in  English 
islation  under  the  title  A  Correspond- 
•  of  Poems,  they  transferred  him  to 
iato  prison  instead  of  releasing  him. 
ler  a  constitutional  provision  giving 
oactive  effect  to  penal  laws  favoring 
oners,  Cuadra  is  entitled  by  Cuba's 
i  laws  to  be  set  free;  according  to 
r  constitutional  norm,  he  has  served 
sentence.  Nonetheless,  his  attempts 
ecure  a  court  order  for  release  have 
id. 


One  of  the  most  pathetic  cases  of  all 
is  that  of  the  poet  Armando  Valladares, 
whose  case,  by  the  way,  was  described 
in  length  in  Le  Monde  November  13.  At 
the  time  of  his  arrest  in  1960,  Mr. 
Valladares  was  23  years  old.  He  was 
already  writing  poetry  and  painting,  but 
at  this  young  age  he  was  not  as  yet 
published.  After  his  incarceration,  he 
continued  to  write  and  to  draw,  wher- 
ever possible.  His  poetry  has  been 
published  in  several  languages  in  two 
volumes,  the  first  entitled  From  My 
Wheelchair,  the  second,  The  Heart  With 
Which  I  Live.  His  book,  Prisoner  of 
Castro,  was  published  in  both  Spanish 
and  French. 

In  recognition  of  Mr.  Valladares' 
writing  and  his  talent  as  a  poet,  the 
French  PEN  Club  invited  Mr. 
Valladares  to  become  a  member  in  1979, 
and  in  the  following  year,  1980,  awarded 
Mr.  Valladares  its  "Liberty  Prize."  As  a 
reprisal  for  the  publication  of  these 
works,  in  1979  Mr.  Valladares  was 
moved  to  the  remote  prison  of  Boniato, 
and  deprived  of  his  possessions,  in- 
cluding all  his  books  and  his  Bible.  He  is 
currently  confined  at  Combinado  des 
Este  prison.  As  further  reprisals  for 
having  written  his  book  and  poetry,  his 
elderly  parents  and  sister,  having  re- 
ceived permission  to  emigrate,  were  told 
that  they  would  be  allowed  to  leave  only 
if  Valladares  were  to  write  a  letter  to 
the  foreign  press  denouncing  the 
publication  of  his  work.  In  a  letter  sent 
to  PEN  in  1980,  Valladares  wrote  that 
such  a  letter  would  be  the  equivalent  to 
"committing  moral  and  spiritual  suicide," 
and  he  refused  to  write  it. 

Mr.  Valladares  has  never  had 
specific  charges  brought  against  him.  He 
has  not  violated  any  of  Cuba's  laws  or 
regulations.  He  did  not  participate  in 
any  terrorist  activities;  no  munitions, 
arms,  or  explosives  were  ever  found  in 
his  home  or  in  his  possession.  The  sole 
reason  for  his  20  years  of  imprisonment 
is  that  he  did  not  share  the  Cuban 
Government's  ideology  and,  further- 
more, that  he  refused  to  submit  to  its 
rehabilitation  programs.  In  August  1974, 
the  prison  director  ordered  that  no  food 
be  given  to  Mr.  Valladares  and,  after  49 
days  of  such  imprisonment  and  punish- 
ment, he  was  left  a  total  invalid.  This  is, 
of  course,  a  direct  violation  of  Article  5 
of  the  Universal  Declaration,  regarding 
cruel  punishment. 


Armando  Valladares  has  been 
officially  adopted  by  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional as  a  prisoner  of  conscience  and 
Amnesty  International  has  submitted 
numerous  appeals  on  his  behalf.  The  In- 
ternational PEN  Club  has  also  appealed 
for  his  release,  as  well  as  the  London- 
based  Writers  and  Scholars  Interna- 
tional and  many  other  human  rights 
organizations  all  over  the  world.  On 
November  12,  1980,  the  French  PEN 
Club  wrote  to  the  Cuban  ambassador  in 
Paris  but  received  no  reply. 

The  Venezuelan  Government  has 
repeatedly  asked  for  the  release  of  Mr. 
Valladares.  In  1979,  a  Venezuelan 
official  met  with  Carlos  Rafael 
Rodriquez,  Vice  Prime  Minister  of  Cuba, 
to  ask  for  Valladares'  release.  During 
the  nonaligned  conference  held  in 
Havana  during  the  fall  of  1979,  the 
same  official  met  with  Fidel  Castro  and 
pleaded  again  for  Valladares'  release  on 
humanitarian  grounds.  Since  then,  the 
President  of  Venezuela,  Herrera  Cam- 
pins,  has  also  explored  the  possibility  of 
gaining  Valladares'  release  through 
various  Cuban  Government  channels. 
But  all  attempts  have  failed. 

Conclusion 

What  are  we  to  think  of  defenders  of 
human  rights  who  ignore  the  victims  of 
major  tyrants  and  focus  all  their  ferocity 
on  the  victims  of  minor  tyrants?  Nothing 
is  more  necessary  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  human  rights  questions  in 
the  United  Nations  than  to  affirm  and  to 
adhere  to  a  single  standard.  For  if  we 
do  not  have  a  single  standard,  then  our 
resolutions  and  recommendations  are 
merely  tendentious  political  statements 
without  moral  content.  Either  we  con- 
sistently uphold  the  right  of  all  people  to 
be  free,  regardless  of  the  kind  of  system 
they  live  under,  or  we  do  not,  ourselves, 
have  the  right  to  talk  about  human 
rights  and  to  make  recommendations 
that  we  expect  others  will  follow. 

In  a  word,  nothing  less  than  the 
moral  integrity  of  the  United  Nations  is 
at  issue  in  our  deliberations  here. 
Nothing  less  than  the  commitment  of 
this  organization  to  its  own  reason  for 
being  is  at  stake. 


•U.S.U.N.  Press  release  130. 
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Cuba's  Renewed  Support  for 
Violence  in  Latin  America 


Following  is  the  text  of  a  research  paper 
presented  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Western  Hemisphere  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  by 
the  Department  of  State,  December  U, 
1981. 

PREFACE 

Any  formulation  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
for  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean 
would  be  incomplete  without  in-depth 
analysis  of  Cuba's  role  in  the  region. 
Some  of  Cuba's  international  activities 
have  received  publicity  and  attention, 
but  much  has  taken  place  out  of  the 
public  view.  While  understanding  the 
full  range  of  Cuba's  activities  abroad  is 
obviously  essential  for  governments 
engaged  in  foreign  policy  planning,  the 
general  public  is  often  uninformed  about 
the  nature  and  extent  of  Cuba's  involve- 
ment in  other  countries.  This  study  of 
Cuban  activities  in  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean  is  being  issued  in  the  in- 
terest of  contributing  to  better  public 
understanding  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and 
developments  in  the  region. 

The  focus  of  this  study  is  Cuba's  ac- 
tivities in  the  Americas.  It  does  not  at- 
tempt to  give  a  description  of  conditions 
in  the  countries  in  which  Cuba  is  active 
or  to  analyze  why  violent  groups  develop 
but  instead  examines  the  degree  to 
which  Cuba  is  directly  engaged  in  efforts 
to  destabilize  its  neighbors  by  promoting 
armed  opposition  movements.  Cuba  is 
clearly  not  the  sole  source  of  violence 
and  instability  in  the  region,  but  Cuban 
activities  militarize  and  internationalize 
what  would  otherwise  be  local  conflicts. 
In  a  region  whose  primary  needs  are  for 
economic  development,  social  equity,  and 
greater  democracy,  Cuba  is  compound- 
ing existing  problems  by  encouraging 
armed  insurrection. 

This  report  describes  Cuban  ac- 
tivities that  are  either  publicly  known  or 
can  be  revealed  without  jeopardizing  in- 
telligence sources  and  methods.  Cuban 
involvement  is  not  limited  to  the  ex- 
amples contained  in  this  study. 


SUMMARY 

A  country-by-country  examination  of 
Cuba's  activities  in  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean  makes  clear  that  Cuba 
has  renewed  its  campaign  of  the  1960s 
to  promote  armed  insurgencies.  In  par- 
ticular, Cuba  has  stepped  up  efforts  to 
stimulate  violence  and  destabilize  its 
neighbors,  turning  away  from  its  earlier 
policy  of  strengthening  normal  diplo- 
matic relations  in  the  hemisphere. 
Since  1978,  Cuba  has: 

•  Worked  to  unite  traditionally 
splintered  radical  groups  behind  a  com- 
mitment to  armed  struggle  with  Cuban 
advice  and  material  assistance; 

•  Trained  ideologically  committed 
cadres  in  urban  and  rural  guerrilla  war- 
fare; 

•  Supplied  or  arranged  for  the  sup- 
ply of  weapons  to  support  the  Cuban- 
trained  cadres'  efforts  to  assume  power 
by  force; 

•  Encouraged  terrorism  in  the  hope 
of  provoking  indiscriminate  violence  and 
repression,  in  order  to  weaken  govern- 
ment legitimacy  and  attract  new  con- 
verts to  armed  struggle;  and 

•  Used  military  aid  and  advisers  to 
gain  influence  over  guerrilla  fronts  and 
radical  governments  through  armed  pro- 
Cuban  Marxists. 

Unlike  Che  Guevara's  attempts  dur- 
ing the  1960s,  Cuban  subversion  today  is 
backed  by  an  extensive  secret  intelli- 
gence and  training  apparatus,  modern 
military  forces,  and  a  large  and  sophisti- 
cated propaganda  network.  Utilizing 
agents  and  contacts  nurtured  over  more 
than  20  years,  the  Castro  government  is 
providing  ideological  and  military  train- 
ing and  material  and  propaganda  sup- 
port to  numerous  violent  groups,  often 
several  in  one  country. 

Cuba  is  most  active  in  Central 
America,  where  its  immediate  goals  are 
to  exploit  and  control  the  revolution  in 
Nicaragua  and  to  induce  the  overthrow 
of  the  Governments  of  El  Salvador  and 
Guatemala.  At  the  same  time,  Cuba  is 
working  to  destabilize  governments  else- 
where in  the  hemisphere.  Cuba  provides 
advice,  safehaven,  communications, 
training,  and  some  financial  support  to 


several  violent  South  American 
organizations.  In  the  Caribbean,  Cubi 
interference  in  the  post-election  peric 
has  been  blunted  in  Jamaica,  but 
Grenada  has  become  a  virtual  Cuban 
client. 

Cuba's  new  drive  to  promote  arrr 
insurgency  does  not  discriminate  be- 
tween democracies  and  dictatorships, 
And  attempts  by  Cuba  to  destabilize 
governments  occur  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
istence of  diplomatic  ties. 

This  long-range  campaign  is  dire* 
by  the  Cuban  Communist  Party,  whi 
oversees  farflung  operations  that  inc. 
secret  training  camps  in  Cuba,  intelli 
gence  officers  abroad,  training  progr 
for  select  foreign  students,  networks 
covert  movement  of  personnel  and 
material  between  Cuba  and  abroad, ; 
propaganda  support. 

Cuba's  enormous  investment  of 
energy,  money,  and  agents  in  this  ca 
paign  would  not  be  possible  without 
Soviet  help.  Soviet  assistance,  now  t 
ing  over  $8  million  a  day,  enables  Ci 
to  maintain  the  best  equipped  and 
largest  per  capita  military  forces  in 
Latin  America  and  to  channel  substj 
tial  resources  abroad.  In  return,  Cut 
usually  is  careful  not  to  jeopardize  o 
ing  government  relationships  in  Lati 
America  important  to  the  Soviet  Un 

The  scope  of  Cuba's  activities  in 
hemisphere  has  prevented  Cuba  froi 
always  keeping  covert  operations  hi< 
den.  For  instance,  during  1981  alon< 

•  In  Nicaragua,  Cuba  has  quiet 
creased  its  presence  to  5,000  person 
including  more  than  1,500  security  i 
military  advisers; 

•  In  El  Salvador,  Cuba's  key  re 
arming  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas  w< 
exposed,  and  Castro  admitted  suppl; 
arms; 

•  In  Costa  Rica,  a  Special  Legi 
tive  Commission  documented  Cuba's 
in  establishing  an  arms  supply  netw 
during  the  Nicaraguan  civil  war  and 
found  the  network  was  later  used  tc 
supply  Salvadoran  insurgents;  and 

•  In  Colombia,  Cuba  was 
discovered  to  have  trained  guerrilla: 
tempting  to  establish  a  "people's  an 
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Cuba's  new  policies  abroad  and  its 
tion  to  emigration  pressures  at 
e  have  reversed  the  trend  in  Latin 
irica  toward  normalization  of  rela- 
i  with  Cuba.  During  the  last  2  years, 
mbia,  Costa  Rica,  and  Jamaica 
ended  or  broke  relations  with  Cuba, 
jzuela,  Peru,  and  Ecuador  withdrew 
•  ambassadors  from  Havana. 
Duban  intervention  is,  of  course,  not 
;ole  source  of  instability.  The  origins 
:casional  violent  conflict  in  Latin 
rica  lie  in  historical  social  and  eco- 
ic  inequities  which  have  generated 
rations  among  a  number  of  people, 
ained  economic  growth  over  the 
20  years  and  resilient  national  in- 
tions,  however,  have  limited  the  ap- 
of  radical  groups.  But  in  some 
tries,  particularly  the  small  nations 
antral  America,  dislocations  result- 
rom  rapid  growth  compounded 
ing  tensions,  leading  to  the 
•gence  in  several  countries  of  radical 
;ments,  which  often  originated  with 
rated  elements  of  the  middle  class, 
equent  economic  reversals  have  sub- 
d  already  weak  institutions  to  addi- 
.1  stress,  making  these  countries 
;  vulnerable  to  the  appeals  of  radical 
ps  backed  by  Cuba. 
Huba  is  quick  to  exploit  legitimate 
/ances  for  its  own  ends.  But  its 
£gy  of  armed  struggle  is  not  based 
ppeals  to  the  "people."  Instead, 
i  concentrates  on  developing  self- 
laimed  "vanguards"  committed  to 
nt  action.  Revolutions,  according  to 
approach,  are  made  by  armed 
lutionaries. 

Cuba's  readiness  to  train,  equip,  and 
se  those  who  opt  for  violent  solu- 
>  imposes  obstacles  to  economic 
ress,  democratic  development,  and 
determination  in  countries  faced 
growing  economic  difficulties.  The 
iling  cycle  of  violence  and  counter- 
nce  which  is  central  to  Cuba's  policy 
exacerbates  the  suffering  of  or- 
ry  people  and  makes  necessary  ad- 
nents  more  difficult. 
Cuba's  renewed  campaign  of 
nee  is  of  great  concern  to  many 
tries,  including  the  United  States, 
i  should  not  escape  responsibility  for 
ctions.  Exposing  Cuba's  efforts  to 
lote  armed  struggle  will  increase 
:osts  to  Cuba  of  its  intervention. 


ICIES 

n  it  first  came  to  power,  the  Castro 
ne  had  its  own  theory  of  how  to 
ad  revolution:  to  reproduce  else- 


where the  rural-based  guerrilla  warfare 
experience  of  Castro's  26th  of  July 
Movement  in  Cuba.  In  Che  Guevara's 
words,  the  Andes  would  become  the 
Sierra  Maestra  of  South  America. 

Initial  attempts  to  repeat  Cuba's 
revolution  elsewhere  failed  decisively. 
During  the  late  1960s,  the  Castro 
regime  gradually  reined  in  its  zealots. 
Without  abandoning  its  ideology  or  its 
ties  to  radical  states  and  movements, 
Cuba  began  to  pursue  normal 
government-to-government  relations  in 
the  hemisphere.  By  the  mid-1970s 
Cuba's  isolation  in  the  Americas  eased, 
and  full  diplomatic  or  consular  relations 
were  reestablished  with  a  number  of 
countries. 

But  diplomacy  proved  unable  to 
satisfy  the  Castro  government's  ambi- 
tions. First  in  Africa  and  now  in  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean,  Cuba's 
policy  has  again  shifted  to  reemphasize 
intervention. 

On  July  26,  1980,  Fidel  Castro 
declared  that  the  experiences  of  Guate- 
mala, El  Salvador,  Chile,  and  Bolivia 
teach  us  that  there  is  no  other  way  than 
revolution,  that  there  is  no  other  "for- 
mula" than  "revolutionary  armed  strug- 
gle." Castro's  statement  was  an  attempt 
to  justify  publicly  what  Cuban  agents 
had  been  doing  secretly  since  1978:  step- 
ping up  support  for  armed  insurgency  in 
neighboring  countries. 

This  study  traces  the  development  of 
this  latest  phase  in  Cuba's  foreign  policy. 

Early  Failures.  The  original  Cuban 
theory  held  that  a  continental  Marxist 
revolution  could  be  achieved  by  estab- 
lishing armed  focal  points  (focos)  in 


In  seeking  indigenous  groups  with 
which  to  cooperate,  the  Cubans  rejected 
the  orthodox  Latin  American  Com- 
munist parties,  which  they  regarded  as 
ineffectual.  Instead,  they  lent  their  sup- 
port to  more  militant  groups  dedicated 
to  armed  violence  even  when  their 
Marxism  was  not  fully  articulated. 

The  Soviet  Union  was  suspicious  of 
Cuba's  policy  of  inciting  armed  violence, 
preferring  to  work  through  established 
Moscow-line  Communist  parties. 
Disagreement  over  this  issue  was  a 
serious  point  of  friction  for  several 
years.  Cuba  denounced  the  Soviet  policy 
of  "peaceful  coexistence"  as  a  fraud, 
arguing  that  it  implicitly  undercut  the 
legitimacy  of  aiding  "national  liberation" 
struggles.  At  the  1966  tricontinental 
conference,  Cuba  sought  to  enlist  North 
Vietnam  and  North  Korea  and  create  a 
more  aggressive  revolutionary  interna- 
tionalism. 

None  of  the  Latin  American  in- 
surgencies fomented  by  Havana,  how- 
ever, aroused  much  popular  support. 
The  most  severe  blow  to  Cuba's  policy 
during  this  period  came  in  Bolivia  in 
1967,  when  Che  Guevara's  guerrilla  band 
was  opposed  by  both  the  peasantry  and 
the  Bolivian  Communist  Party. 

After  this  maverick  approach  failed 
to  establish  a  continental  revolution, 
Cuban  foreign  policy  moved  into  closer 
conformity  with  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Castro  endorsed  the  1968  Soviet 
invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  and  accepted 
Soviet  views  on  East-West  relations. 
Within  the  hemisphere,  Cuba  generally 
conformed  to  the  Soviet  approach  of 
fostering  state-to-state  relations  with 
several  Latin  American  countries. 


Cuban  subversion  today  is  backed  by  an  extensive 
secret  intelligence  and  training  apparatus,  modern 
military  forces,  and  a  large  and  sophisticated  prop- 
aganda network. 


several  countries.  Operating  in  rural 
areas,  small  bands  of  guerrillas  could  in- 
itiate struggles  that  would  spread 
throughout  the  continent. 

In  1959,  Castro  aided  armed  expedi- 
tions against  Panama,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  Haiti.  During  the  early 
and  mid-1960s,  Guatemala,  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  Peru,  and  Bolivia  all  faced 
serious  Cuban-backed  attempts  to 
develop  guerrilla  focos. 


The  Turn  to  Africa.  In  the 

mid-1970s,  Cuba  renewed  its  penchant 
for  direct  intervention,  not  in  Latin 
America  but  in  Africa.1 

•  In  Angola,  20,000  Cuban  troops, 
supported  by  Soviet  logistics  and 
materiel,  assured  the  supremacy  of  the 
Popular  Movement  for  the  Liberation  of 
Angola,  which  had  the  strongest  ties  to 
Moscow  of  the  three  movements  com- 
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peting  for  power  after  Portugal's  with- 
drawal. 

•  In  Ethiopia,  the  integration  of 
Soviet  and  Cuban  operations  was  even 
more  complete,  with  the  Soviets  pro- 
viding overall  command  and  control, 
materiel,  and  transport  for  13-15,000 
Cuban  troops  fighting  against  Somali 
forces. 

The  Moscow-Havana  Axis.  These 
African  operations  gave  evidence  of 
Cuba's  military  value  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  areas  of  the  Third  World 


Union.  By  intervening  in  behalf  of 
armed  struggle  in  Latin  America,  Cuba 
injects  East-West  dimensions  into  local 
conflicts. 


METHODS 

Even  when  pursuing  an  open  policy  in 
the  1970s  of  establishing  normal  diplo- 
matic relations  with  a  number  of  Latin 
American  countries,  Cuba  retained  its 
clandestine  ties  with  remnants  of  the  in- 


Cuba's  enormous  investment  of  energy,  money, 
and  agents  .  .  .  would  not  be  possible  without 
Soviet  help.  Soviet  assistance  .  .  .  totals  over  $8 
million  a  day.  .  .  . 


where  the  Soviets  were  under  con- 
straints not  binding  on  Cuba,  Havana 
could  portray  its  actions  as  an  out- 
growth of  its  own  foreign  policy  of  sup- 
port for  "national  liberation 
movements." 

Cuba's  extensive  and  costly  activities 
overseas  would  have  been  impossible, 
however,  without  Soviet  aid.  The  Cuban 
armed  forces,  some  225,000  strong,  with 
new  sophisticated  weaponry  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  became  a  formidable 
offensive  military  machine.  Soviet  aid 
and  subsidies  to  the  Cuban  economy 
have  climbed  to  more  than  $3  billion  an- 
nually or  about  one-fourth  of  Cuba's 
gross  national  product.  In  December 

1979,  at  a  time  when  Soviet  oil 
deliveries  to  Eastern  Europe  were  being 
cut  back  and  prices  raised,  Castro  an- 
nounced that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
guaranteed  Cuba's  oil  needs  through 
1985  at  a  price  roughly  one-third  that  of 
the  world  market.  The  Soviet  Union  also 
pays  up  to  four  and  five  times  the  world 
price  for  Cuban  sugar.2 

In  return,  Cuba  champions  the  no- 
tion of  a  "natural  alliance"  between  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  the  Third  World  in  the 
nonaligned  movement.  At  the  Cuban 
Communist  Party  Congress  in  December 

1980,  Castro  explicitly  endorsed  the 
Soviet  intervention  in  Afghanistan  and 
defended  the  Soviet  "right"  to  intervene 
in  Poland.  He  also  reiterated  that  Cuba 
is  irrevocably  committed  to  communism 
and  to  supporting  "national  liberation" 
struggles  around  the  world. 

Cuba's  policies  abroad  are  thus 
linked  to  its  relationship  to  the  Soviet 


surgents  and  other  pro-Cuban  elements 
in  Latin  America,  providing  asylum, 
propaganda,  some  training,  and  other 
support.  Between  1970  and  1973,  Cuba's 
security  services  moved  arms  and  agents 
into  Chile.  At  the  same  time,  Cubans 
helped  organize  President  Allende's  per- 
sonal security  and  trained  many  leaders 
of  the  Chilean  Movement  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Left. 

Cuba's  renewed  campaign  to  pro- 
mote insurgencies  draws  on  these  con- 
tacts and  experiences  and  combines 
several  different  elements. 

Sophisticated  Strategy.  Learning 
from  Che  Guevara's  failure  in  Bolivia, 
Cuban  doctrine  now  emphasizes  the 
need  to  enlist  support  for  armed  strug- 
gle through  advanced  training  of  local 
guerrilla  cadres,  sustained  aid  and  ad- 
vice, and  extensive  propaganda  ac- 
tivities. The  foco  approach  of  the 
1960s— when  a  Cuban-sponsored  team 
in  the  field  was  considered  enough  to 
spark  insurrection — has  given  way  to  a 
more  sophisticated  strategy  involving 
extensive  commitments  and  risks. 

Soviet  Support.  A  major  difference 
from  the  1960s  is  that,  instead  of  throw- 
ing up  obstacles,  the  Soviet  Union 
generally  has  backed  Cuban  efforts  to  in- 
corporate nondoctrinaire  groups  into 
broad  political-military  fronts  dedicated 
to  armed  struggle.  Particularly  in  Cen- 
tral America,  Soviet  ties  to  local  Com- 
munist parties  and  bloc  relationships 
have  been  used  to  favor  insurrectionary 
violence.  For  example,  a  senior  Soviet 
Communist  Party  functionary  traveled 


to  Panama  in  August  1981  to  discuss 
strategy  for  Central  America  with 
Cuban  officials  and  leaders  of  Central 
American  Communist  parties.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  also  used  its  extensi 
propaganda  network  selectively  to  dis 
credit  governments  and  build  support 
for  armed  opposition  groups. 

Allowing  Havana  to  take  the  lead 
the  hemisphere  enables  Moscow  to  ms 
tain  a  low  profile  and  cultivate  state-t 
state  relations  and  economic  ties  with 
major  countries  like  Brazil  and  Argen 
tina. 

Cuba,  in  turn,  is  generally  caution 
not  to  undercut  the  Soviet  Union  whe 
the  Soviets  have  established  valued  re 
tionships.  In  Peru,  for  example,  Cuba 
has  been  careful  to  exercise  restraint 
avoid  prejudicing  the  status  of  the  30' 
Soviet  officials  there  or  jeopardizing  t 
Soviet  Union's  arms  supply  arrange- 
ment. 

Central  Control.  Most  of  the  cov 
operations  in  support  of  this  strategy 
are  planned  and  coordinated  by  the 
America  Department  of  the  Cuban  C< 
munist  Party,  headed  by  Manuel  Pine 
Losada.  The  America  Department 
emerged  in  1974  to  centralize  opera- 
tional control  of  Cuba's  covert  activiti 
The  department  brings  together  the  e 
pertise  of  the  Cuban  military  and  the 
General  Directorate  of  Intelligence  in 
a  farflung  operation  that  includes  sec: 
training  camps  in  Cuba,  networks  for 
covert  movement  of  personnel  and 
materiel  between  Cuba  and  abroad,  a 
sophisticated  propaganda  support. 

Agents  of  the  America  Departme 
are  present  in  every  Cuban  diplomatic 
mission  in  Latin  America  and  the  Cai 
bean— in  at  least  five  recent  instance: 
the  person  of  the  ambassador  or  char 
d'affaires.  America  Department  officu 
frequently  serve  as  employees  of  Cub 
official  press  agency,  Prensa  Latina, 
Cubana  Airlines,  the  Cuban  Institute 
Friendship  with  People,  and  other  ap 
parently  benign  organizations.  When 
great  an  identification  with  Cuba  pro1 
counterproductive,  Cuban  intelligence 
officers  work  through  front  groups, 
preferably  those  with  non-Cuban  lead 
ship.3 

Cuban  military  intelligence  persoi 
selected  for  clandestine  operations  in 
Latin  America,  Africa,  and  the  Middl 
East  go  through  an  elaborate  training 
program  conducted  by  Cuban,  Soviet, 
East  German,  and  Czech  instructors  i 
Havana,  with  special  sessions  in  sur- 
rounding cities.  In  addition  to  the 
language  and  customs  of  the  area  to 
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h  they  are  assigned,  and  typical  in- 
;ence  operations  such  as  infiltration 
edures  and  photography  techniques, 
Cubans  are  instructed  in  handling 
>sives.  To  disguise  their  true  oc- 
tion,  the  intelligence  agents  are  also 
ucted  in  civilian  skills  such  as  auto- 
ve  mechanics,  carpentry,  and  heavy 
3ment  operation. 

\rmed  Struggle.  The  new  Cuban 
isive  relies  heavily  on  violence.  In 
tie,  Cuba's  strategy  is  to: 

»  Unite  traditionally  splintered  radi- 
roups  behind  a  commitment  to 
:d  struggle  with  Cuban  advice  and 
srial  assistance; 

»  Train  ideologically  committed 
bs  in  urban  and  rural  guerrilla  war- 

1  Supply  or  arrange  for  the  supply 
gapons  to  support  the  Cuban-trained 
as'  efforts  to  assume  power  by 

'i 

1  Encourage  terrorism  in  the  hope 

ovoking  indiscriminate  violence  and 

sssion  and  generalized  disorder  in 

r  to  weaken  government  legitimacy 

attract  new  converts  to  armed 

5gle;  and 

J  Use  military  aid  and  advisers  to 

influence  over  guerrilla  fronts  and 

al  governments  through  armed  pro- 

in  Marxists. 

Phe  application  of  this  strategy  is 
mstrated  in  detail  in  the  case 
es  that  follow.  It  should  be  noted, 
;ver,  that  Cuba  sometimes  empha- 

certain  tactics  over  others.  In  pur- 
$  its  long-term  strategy,  Cuba  con- 
•ates  initially  on  building  a  network 
yal  cadres.  When  local  extremist 
ps  are  not  capable  of  or  committed 
med  struggle,  Cuba  generally  draws 
lem  in  support  of  active  insurgen- 
slsewhere  while  developing  their 
city  and  willingness  for  agitation  in 

homeland.  In  addition,  foreign 
y  concerns  may  deter  Cuba  from 
loting  armed  struggle  in  a  particu- 
ountry.  For  example,  Cuba  at- 
»ts  to  avoid  activities  which  could 
irdize  its  relations  with  the  Mexican 
Tnment  since  Castro  seeks  Mexico's 
ort  to  avoid  isolation  in  the 
sphere.4 

Propaganda.  Cuba's  extensive 
ral  exchange  and  propaganda  ac- 
es are  tailored  to  support  covert 
ations  and  elicit  support  for  armed 
fgle.5  For  example,  during  the  past 
,  Cubans  have  used  Mexico  as  a 
for  coordination  of  propaganda  on 


behalf  of  insurgents  in  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  and  Colombia.  Radio  Havana 
and  other  Cuban  media  recently  have 
publicized  statements  by  Chilean  Com- 
munist Party  leaders  urging  unity  of  the 
Chilean  left  and  calling  for  armed  action 
to  topple  Chile's  government.  Radio 
Havana  has  directed  broadcasts  to  Para- 
guay urging  the  overthrow  of  the  Para- 
guayan Government. 

Sports  competitions,  youth  and 
cultural  festivals,  and  special  scholar- 
ships to  Cuba  provide  channels  to  iden- 
tify potential  agents  for  intelligence  and 
propaganda  operations.  In  Ecuador, 
Cuban  Embassy  officers  in  Quito  used 
their  ties  with  Ecuadoran  students  to 
try  to  orchestrate  pro-Cuba  demonstra- 
tions when  the  Government  of  Ecuador 
threatened  to  suspend  relations  after 
Cuba's  forcible  and  unauthorized  occupa- 
tion in  February  1981  of  the  Ecuadoran 
Embassy  in  Havana,  following  its 
seizure  by  a  group  of  Cubans  seeking  to 
leave  Cuba. 

Military  Training.  Witnesses  and 
former  trainees  have  described  several 
camps  in  Cuba  dedicated  specifically  to 
military  training,  including  one  in  Pinar 
del  Rio  Province  and  another  near 
Guanabo,  east  of  Havana.  The  camps 
can  accommodate  several  hundred 
trainees.  Groups  from  El  Salvador, 
Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  Hon- 
duras, Colombia,  Grenada,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Jamaica,  Haiti, 
Chile,  and  Uruguay  have  been  trained  in 
these  facilities  during  the  past  2  years.6 

Recruits  are  normally  provided  false 
documentation  (sometimes  Cuban  pass- 
ports) by  Cuban  agents  in  third  coun- 
tries and  are  flown  to  Cuba  on  civil  air- 
craft under  cover  as  "students"  or  other 
occupations.  Panama  has  been  used  as  a 
regular  transit  point  for  Central  and 
South  Americans  to  and  from  military 
training  in  Cuba.7 

Once  in  Cuba,  trainees  generally  are 
taken  immediately  to  the  guerrilla  train- 
ing camps  where  they  usually  are 
grouped  according  to  nationality  and  the 
organization  for  which  they  are  being 
trained  in  order  to  promote  a  sense  of 
cohesiveness  and  esprit  de  corps. 

Training  normally  lasts  3-6  months 
and  consists  of  instruction  by  Cuban 
cadres  in  sabotage,  explosives,  military 
tactics,  and  weapons  use.  Although 
military  training  is  frequently  tied  close- 
ly to  operational  requirements — the 
M-19  guerrillas  who  landed  in  Colombia 
in  early  1981  did  so  immediately  upon 


completion  of  their  military  instruction 
in  Cuba— witnesses  report  that  political 
indoctrination  is  also  included  in  the  cur- 
riculum. 

Many  Cuban  instructors  are  active 
military  officers  and  veterans  of  Cuban 
expeditionary  forces  in  Africa.  Soviet 
personnel  have  been  reported  at  these 
camps,  but  they  apparently  do  not  par- 
ticipate directly  in  the  guerrilla  training. 

Political  Training.  Each  year  Cuba 
offers  hundreds  of  scholarships  to 
foreign  students.  All  Cuban  mass  organi- 
zations operate  schools  in  organizational 
work  and  indoctrination  open  to  care- 
fully selected  foreign  students.8  In  addi- 
tion, some  11,000  non -Cuban  secondary 
school  students,  mostly  teenagers,  were 
enrolled  in  1980  in  15  schools  on  the  Isle 
of  Youth  alone.  Cuba  does  not  publicize 
complete  foreign  enrollment  statistics 
nor  does  it  release  the  names  of  those 
trained.  From  the  eastern  Caribbean 
alone,  close  to  300  students  are  current- 
ly in  Cuba  studying  technical  and  aca- 
demic subjects.  The  study  of  Marxism- 
Leninism  is  compulsory  in  many  courses, 
and  military  affairs  is  compulsory  in 
some.  When  governments  have  turned 
down  Cuban  scholarship  offers,  as  oc- 
curred recently  in  Belize  and  Dominica, 
Cuba  has  gone  ahead  and  concluded 
private  agreements.  Local  Marxist- 
Leninist  groups  with  ties  to  Cuba  play  a 
major  role  in  selecting  those  students 
who  receive  scholarships. 

In  sum,  the  infrastructure  for  Cuba's 
intensified  revolutionary  agitation  in 
Latin  America  is  a  multifaceted  yet 
carefully  coordinated  mechanism.  The 
Cuban  Communist  Party,  through  its 
America  Department,  provides  cohesion 
and  direction  to  a  complex  network  that 
consists  of  intelligence  officers,  elements 
of  Cuba's  foreign  ministry,  armed 
forces,  mass  organizations,  commercial 
and  cultural  entities,  and  front  groups. 

This  extensive  apparatus  is  designed 
to  support  one  objective:  a  systematic, 
long-range  campaign  to  destabilize 
governments. 


CASE  STUDIES 

The  Cuban  activities  described  in  the 
case  studies  which  follow  must  be  con- 
sidered to  understand  developments 
within  the  countries  in  question.  How- 
ever, the  focus  of  the  case  studies  is 
Cuban  involvement  in  each  country. 
Readers  should,  therefore,  guard  against 
assuming  that  the  cases  below  provide  a 
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comprehensive  picture  of  the  general 
situation  in  the  country  where  the 
events  described  have  taken  place. 

Central  America 

Nicaragua.  In  July  1979,  internal 
and  external  factors  converged  to  bring 
about  the  triumph  of  the  anti-Somoza  in- 
surrection and  the  subsequent  domina- 
tion of  the  new  Nicaraguan  Government 
by  the  Cuban-trained  leadership  of  the 
Sandinista  National  Liberation  Front 
(FSLN).  These  events  provided  a  key 
test  for  Cuba's  new  mechanisms  and 
strategy  for  promoting  armed  pro-Cuban 
movements  in  this  hemisphere. 

Opposition  to  Somoza's  authoritarian 
rule  in  the  late  1970s  was  widespread. 
The  1978  killing  of  Pedro  Joaquin 
Chamorro,  publisher  of  Nicaragua's 
most  respected  newspaper,  La  Prensa, 
converted  many  Nicaraguans  to  the 
armed  opposition  of  which  the  FSLN 
was  the  core;  FSLN  assurances  on 
democracy  and  pluralism  were  accepted 
by  newly  allied  political  moderates  and 
private  businessmen.  Internationally, 
sympathy  for  the  struggle  against 
Somoza  led  Venezuela,  Panama,  and 
Costa  Rica  to  aid  the  insurgents,  while 
Somoza  stood  practically  without 
friends. 

This  environment  enabled  Cuba  to 
disguise  the  extent  of  its  support  for  the 
FSLN  and  avoid  disrupting  the  fragile 
alliances  between  the  FSLN  and  other 
opponents  of  Somoza.  Behind  the 
scenes,  Cuba  played  an  active  role  in 
organizing  the  FSLN  and  in  training 
and  equipping  it  militarily. 

Cuba  had  provided  some  training 
and  arms  to  the  FSLN  in  the  early 
1960s.  Until  late  1977,  however,  Cuban 
support  consisted  mainly  of  propaganda 
and  safehaven. 

In  1977  and  early  1978,  a  high- 
ranking  America  Department  official, 
Armando  Ulises  Estrada,9  made 
numerous  secret  trips  to  facilitate  the 
uprising  by  working  to  unify  the  three 
major  factions  of  the  FSLN.  Stepped-up 
Cuban  support  to  the  Sandinistas  was 
conditioned  on  effective  unity.  During 
the  XI  World  Youth  Festival  in  Havana 
in  late  July  1978,  the  Cubans  announced 
that  the  unification  of  the  three  factions 
had  been  achieved  and  urged  Latin 
American  radicals  present  at  the 
meeting  to  demonstrate  solidarity  with 
the  FSLN  by  staging  operations  in  their 
own  countries. 

At  the  same  time,  Estrada  concen- 
trated on  building  a  supply  network  for 
channeling  arms  and  other  supplies  to 


guerrilla  forces.  International  sympathy 
for  the  struggle  against  Somoza  provid- 
ed a  convenient  facade  for  Cuban  opera- 
tions. In  preparation  for  the  first  FSLN 
offensive  in  the  fall  of  1978,  arms  were 
flown  from  Cuba  to  Panama,  trans- 
shipped to  Costa  Rica  on  smaller  planes, 
and  supplied  to  Nicaraguan  guerrillas 
based  in  northern  Costa  Rica.  To  moni- 
tor and  assist  the  flow,  the  America 
Department  established  a  secret  opera- 
tions center  in  San  Jose.  By  the  end  of 
1978,  Cuban  advisers  were  dispatched  to 
northern  Costa  Rica  to  train  and  equip 
the  FSLN  forces  with  arms  which  began 
to  arrive  direct  from  Cuba.  FSLN  guer- 
rillas trained  in  Cuba,  however,  con- 
tinued to  return  to  Nicaragua  via 
Panama. 

In  early  1979,  Cuba  helped  organize, 
arm,  and  transport  an  "internationalist 
brigade"  to  fight  alongside  FSLN  guer- 
rillas. Members  were  drawn  from 
several  Central  and  South  American  ex- 
tremist groups,  many  of  them  experi- 
enced in  terrorist  activities.  Castro  also 
dispatched  Cuban  military  specialists  to 
the  field  to  help  coordinate  the  war 
efforts.  Factionalism  threatened  San- 
dinista unity  again  in  early  1979,  and 
Castro  met  personally  with  leaders  of 
three  FSLN  factions  to  hammer  out  a 
renewed  unity  pact. 


Cuba  presently  is 
using  Nicaraguan  ter- 
ritory to  provide  train- 
ing and  other  facilities 
to  guerrillas  active  in 
neighboring  countries. 


When  the  insurgents'  final  offensive 
was  launched  in  mid-1979,  Cuban 
military  advisers  from  the  Department 
of  Special  Operations,  a  special  military 
unit,  were  with  FSLN  columns  and 
maintained  direct  radio  communications 
to  Havana.  A  number  of  Cuban  advisers 
were  wounded  in  combat  and  were 
evacuated  to  Cuba  via  Panama. 

The  operations  center  run  by  the 
America  Department  in  San  Jose  was 
the  focal  point  for  coordination  of  Cuba's 
support.  After  the  triumph  of  the  anti- 
Somoza  forces  in  July  1979,  the  chief  of 
the  center,  Julian  Lopez  Diaz,  became 
Cuban  Ambassador  to  Nicaragua.  One  of 
his  America  Department  assistants  in 


San  Jose,  Andres  Barahona,  was  red< 
mented  as  a  Nicaraguan  citizen  and 
became  a  top  official  of  the  NicaragUc 
intelligence  service. 

Castro  has  counseled  the  Sandini: 
to  protect  their  Western  ties  to  keep 
country  afloat  economically.  But  to  ir. 
sure  that  the  FSLN  could  move  to  dc 
nate  the  Nicaraguan  Government,  Ci; 
has  acted  quickly  to  build  up  Sandinis 
military  and  security  forces. 

Since  July  1979,  Cuba  has  provid 
substantial  military,  technical,  and 
political  assistance.  Some  5,000  Cuba 
advisers,  teachers,  and  medical  perse 
nel  work  at  all  levels  of  the  military  i 
civilian  infrastructures.10  Of  this 
number,  more  than  1,500  military  an 
security  advisers  are  actively  providi: 
military  instruction  and  combat  train 
instruction  in  intelligence  and  counte 
intelligence  activities;  instruction  on 
security  protection  for  the  FSLN  lea 
ship;  and  advice  on  organization  of  tl 
Nicaraguan  police  force.  In  addition, 
Nicaragua  has  received  within  the  pa 
year  approximately  $28  million  wort! 
military  equipment  from  the  U.S.S.B 
Eastern  Europe,  and  Cuba.  This  has 
eluded  tanks,  light  aircraft,  helicopte 
heavy  artillery,  surface-to-air  missilei 
antiaircraft  weapons,  hundreds  of 
military  transport  vehicles,  as  well  a: 
tons  of  small  arms  and  ammunition. 

Cuba  presently  is  using  Nicaragi 
territory  to  provide  training  and  oth 
facilities  to  guerrillas  active  in  neigh 
ing  countries.  The  Cuban  Ambassad< 
Nicaragua  and  other  America  Depar 
ment  officials  frequently  meet  with  ( 
tral  American  guerrillas  in  Managua 
advise  them  on  tactics  and  strategy, 
dividual  Sandinista  leaders  have  par- 
ticipated in  such  meetings  and  have 
independently  with  Guatemalan  and 
Salvadoran  insurgents.  The  FSLN  a 
has  cooperated  in  a  joint  effort  by  Ci 
and  Palestinian  groups  to  provide  m 
tary  training  in  the  Mideast  to  selecl 
Latin  American  extremists.  Some  S< 
dinistas  were  themselves  trained  by 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  w 
maintains  an  embassy  in  Nicaragua. 

Between  October  1980  and  Febr 
1981,  Nicaragua  was  the  staging  site 
a  massive  Cuban-directed  flow  of  an 
to  Salvadoran  guerrillas.  Arms  desti 
for  Salvadoran  and  Guatemalan  guei 
rillas  continue  to  pass  through 
Nicaragua. 

El  Salvador.  Before  1979,  Cuba; 
support  to  Salvadoran  radicals  invob 
training  small  numbers  of  guerrillas, 
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iding  modest  financial  aid,  and  serv- 
is  a  political  conduit  between  Salva- 
n  extremists  and  Communists  out- 
the  hemisphere. 

)uring  the  Nicaraguan  civil  war, 
i  concentrated  on  support  for  the 
N.  After  the  fall  of  Somoza,  Cuba 
n  intense  efforts  to  help  pro-Cuban 
rillas  come  to  power  in  El  Salvador, 
n  a  reform-minded,  civil-military 
rnment  was  established  in  October 
,  Cuba's  first  priority  was  to  tighten 
lolitical  organization  and  unity  of  El 
idor's  fragmented  violent  left.  At 
arms  shipments  and  other  aid  from 
,  were  kept  low  as  the  Cubans  in- 
I  on  a  unified  strategy  as  the  price 
ireased  material  support.  To  forge 
,  Cuba  sponsored  a  December  1979 
ing  in  Havana  that  resulted  in  an 
1  unity  agreement  among  the 
id  Forces  of  National  Resistance 
IN),  the  Popular  Liberation  Forces 
i),  and  the  Communist  Party  of  El 
idor  (PCES),  which  had  itself 
sd  an  armed  wing  at  Cuban  and 
it  insistence.  In  late  May  1980, 
more  negotiations  in  Havana,  the 
lar  Revolutionary  Army  (ERP)  was 
tted  into  the  guerrilla  coalition, 
he  new  combined  military  com- 
l  assumed  the  name  of  the  Unified 
lutionary  Directorate  (DRU).  Dur- 
lis  period,  Cuba  also  coordinated 
evelopment  of  clandestine  support 
Drks  in  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  and 
agua,  sometimes  using  arms  supply 
anisms  established  during  the 
aguan  civil  war. 

/ith  unified  tactics  and  operations 
aossible,  Cuba  began  to  assist  the 
illas  in  formulating  military 
sgy.  Cuban  specialists  helped  the 
devise  initial  war  plans  in  the  sum- 
)f  1980.  The  Cubans  influenced  the 
'illas  to  launch  a  general  offensive 
raary  1981.  After  the  offensive 
i,  guerrilla  leaders  traveled  to 
na  in  February  1981  to  finalize  a 
-gy  to  "improve  our  internal  mili- 
situation"  by  engaging  in  a 
itiating  maneuver"  to  gain  time  to 
>up.n 

'uba  provided  few  weapons  and  am- 
tion  to  Salvadoran  guerrillas  from 
vn  resources  but  played  a  key  role 
)rdinating  the  acquisition  and 
jry  of  arms  from  Vietnam, 
>pia,  and  Eastern  Europe  through 
"agua.12  After  the  unmasking  of 
letwork,  Cuba  and  Nicaragua 
:ed  the  flow  in  March  and  early 
.  Prior  to  a  guerrilla  offensive  in 


August  an  upswing  in  deliveries  oc- 
curred. The  arms  flow  continues  via 
clandestine  surface  and  air  routes.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Cubans  over  the  past  year 
have  established  a  network  of  small 
ships  to  deliver  arms  to  Salvadoran  in- 
surgent groups. 

Cuba  also  assists  the  Salvadoran 
guerrillas  in  contacts  with  Arab  radical 
states  and  movements  to  arrange 
military  training  and  financing  for  arms 
acquisitions.  In  September  1980,  Cuba 
laundered  $500,000  in  Iraqi  funds  for 
the  Salvadoran  insurgents.  In  March 
1981,  the  Salvadoran  Communist  Party 
Secretary  General,  Shafik  Handal, 
visited  Lebanon  and  Syria  to  meet  with 
Palastinian  leaders.  Cuba  also  coor- 
dinates the  training  of  a  relatively  small 
number  of  Salvadoran  guerrillas  in 
Palastinian  camps  in  the  Mideast. 

Cuban  training  of  Salvadoran  guer- 
rillas increased  sharply  in  1980  as  Cuba 
concentrated  on  building  a  trained  army 
able  to  mount  major  offensives.  A 
typical  3-month  training  program  includ- 
ed courses  in  guerrilla  tactics; 
marksmanship  and  weapons  use;  field 
engineering;  demolition;  fortification 
construction;  land  navigation;  use  of  ar- 
tillery and  mines.  One  observer  reported 
seeing  groups  up  to  battalion  size 
(250-500  men)  under  instruction,  sug- 
gesting that  some  guerrillas  trained  as 
integral  units.13 

Cuba  has  provided  selected  guer- 
rillas more  intensive  training  on 
specialized  subjects.  A  former  FPL 
guerrilla  who  defected  in  fall  1981 
reported  that  during  1980  he  had  re- 
ceived 7  months  of  military  training  in 
Cuba,  including  instruction  in  scuba  div- 
ing and  underwater  demolition.  Soviet 
scuba  equipment  was  used.  The  group 
trained  as  frogmen  called  themselves 
"combat  swimmers"  and  were  told  that 
their  mission  was  to  destroy  dams, 
bridges,  port  facilities,  and  boats. 

Cuba  also  gives  political,  organiza- 
tional, and  propaganda  support  to  the 
guerrillas.  Cuban  diplomatic  facilities 
worldwide  help  guerrilla  front  groups 
with  travel  arrangements  and  contacts. 
The  Cuban  press  agency,  Prensa  Latina, 
has  handled  communications  for  guer- 
rilla representation  abroad.  Cuba  and 
the  Soviet  Union  have  pressed  Com- 
munist parties  and  radical  groups  to 
support  the  insurgency  directly,  and 
through  solidarity  organizations  with 
propaganda  and  facilities  (office  space, 
equipment,  etc.). 


The  Salvadoran  insurgents  have 
publicly  stressed  the  importance  of 
solidarity  groups.  A  member  of  the 
FPL,  Oscar  Bonilla,  who  attended  the 
Fourth  Consultative  Meeting  in  Havana 
of  the  Continental  Organization  of  Latin 
American  Students  (OCLAE),  a  Cuban 
front  group,  told  Radio  Havana  in 
August  1981  that  OCLAE  "has  been  the 
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most  important  means  of  solidarity  of  all 
the  peoples  and  has  gotten  us  ready  to 
form  an  anti-interventionist  student 
front  in  El  Salvador,  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean.  .  .  .  We  believe  that 
it  is  good  to  carry  out  immediate  plans 
for  actions  which  will  permit  us  to  stop 
an  imperialist  intervention  in  El 
Salvador.  In  this  respect,  the  students  of 
Latin  America  will  have  to  confront  and 
attack  U.S.  interests  so  that  the  United 
States  will  see  how  the  Latin  American 
and  Caribbean  student  movement 
responds  to  an  aggression  by  im- 
perialism in  El  Salvador." 

With  Soviet  assistance,  Cuba  has  or- 
chestrated propaganda  to  distort  the 
realities  of  the  Salvadoran  conflict. 
Unattributed  foreign  media  placements 
and  efforts  to  organize  protests  against 
the  Salvadoran  Government  and  U.S. 
policy,  which  have  accompanied  official 
propaganda,  stress  the  theme  of  U.S.  in- 
tent to  intervene  militarily  in  El 
Salvador. 

Unfounded  claims  and  accusations 
originated  by  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas 
are  routinely  replayed  to  a  regional  and 
world  audience  by  Cuba's  Radio  Havana 
or  Prensa  Latina,  then  echoed  by  the 
official  Soviet  Press  Agency  TASS, 
Radio  Moscow,  and  Eastern  European 
media.  For  example,  a  false  report  of  a 
U.S.  soldier  killed  in  El  Salvador  that 
resounded  widely  in  Cuban/Soviet  propa- 
ganda during  1980  was  traced  finally  to 
the  Salvadoran  Communist  Party.  This 
rumor  was  to  support  an  even  bigger  lie: 
that  hundreds  of  U.S.  soldiers  were  in 
El  Salvador,  building  U.S.  bases,  and 
herding  peasants  into  Vietnam-style 
strategic  hamlets.14 
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Guatemala.  Castro  has  stepped  up 
Cuba's  support  to  Guatemalan  guerrillas 
whom  he  has  aided  with  arms  and  train- 
ing since  he  came  to  power. 

As  elsewhere,  Cuba  has  influenced 
divided  extremist  groups  to  unite  and 
has  conditioned  increased  Cuban  aid  on 
a  commitment  to  armed  struggle  and  a 
unified  strategy.  During  1980,  discus- 
sions about  a  unity  agreement  were  held 
among  leaders  of  the  Guerrilla  Army  of 
the  Poor  (EGP),  the  Rebel  Armed 
Forces  (FAR),  the  Organization  of  Peo- 
ple in  Arms  (ORPA),  and  the  dissident 
faction  of  the  Guatemalan  Communist 
Party  (PGT/D).  At  the  invitation  of  San- 
dinista  leaders,  representatives  of  the 
four  groups  met  in  Managua  under 
strict  security  to  continue  discussions.  In 
November  1980,  the  four  organizations 
signed  a  unity  agreement  in  Managua  to 
establish  the  National  Revolutionary 
Union  (with  a  revolutionary  directorate 
called  the  General  Revolutionary  Com- 
mand—CGR).  Manuel  Pineiro  Losada, 
Chief  of  the  America  Department,  and 
Ramiro  Jesus  Abreu  Quintana,  head  of 
its  Central  American  Division,  repre- 
sented Fidel  Castro  at  the  signing  cere- 
mony. Following  the  signing  of  the  unity 
agreement,  representatives  of  the  CGR 
traveled  to  Havana  to  present  the  docu- 
ment to  Castro.  ORPA  publicized  the 
agreement  in  a  communique  issued 
November  18,  1980.  All  parties  agreed  it 
was  significant  that  the  unity  agreement 
was  the  first  such  document  signed  on 
Central  American  soil. 

After  this  unity  agreement  was  con- 
cluded, Cuba  agreed  to  increase  military 
training  and  assistance.  A  large  number 
of  the  2,000  or  more  guerrillas  now  ac- 
tive have  trained  in  Cuba.  Recent 
military  training  programs  have  included 
instruction  in  the  use  of  heavy  weapons. 

During  the  past  year,  arms  have 
been  smuggled  to  Guatemala  from 
Nicaragua  passing  overland  through 
Honduras.  The  guerrilla  arsenal  now  in- 
cludes 50mm  mortars,  submachine  guns, 
rocket  launchers,  and  other  weapons. 
Captured  M-16  rifles  have  been  traced 
to  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam.  On  June  26, 
1981,  Paulino  Castillo,  a  28-year-old 
guerrilla  with  ORPA,  told  newsmen  in 
Guatemala  that  he  was  part  of  a  23-man 
group  of  Guatemalans  that  underwent  7 
months  of  training  in  Cuba,  beginning 
around  February  1980.  His  group  was 
divided  into  sections  for  urban  and  rural 
combat  training  in  explosives  and  fire- 
arms use.  To  get  to  Cuba,  Castillo 
traveled  to  Costa  Rica  from  Guatemala 
by  public  bus.  In  Costa  Rica,  a  go-be- 
tween obtained  a  Panamanian  passport 


for  Castillo  to  enter  Panama.  In 
Panama,  other  contacts  equipped  him 
with  a  Cuban  passport  and  he  continued 
on  to  Cuba.  Castillo  returned  to 
Guatemala  via  Nicaragua  to  rejoin  the 
guerrillas.  He  later  surrendered  to  a 
Guatemalan  army  patrol. 

Guatemalan  guerrillas  have  col- 
laborated with  Salvadoran  guerrillas.  In 
January  1981,  the  EGP,  ORPA,  FAR, 
and  the  PGT/D  circulated  a  joint  bulletin 
announcing  the  intensification  of  their 
activities  in  support  of  the  general  offen- 
sive in  El  Salvador.  The  Salvadorans  in 
turn  have  provided  the  Guatemalans 
with  small  quantities  of  arms. 

Unity  has  not  been  fully  achieved,  as 
the  four  groups  have  not  yet  carried  out 
plans  to  establish  a  political  front  group. 
The  joint  military  strategy,  however,  is 
being  implemented.  The  guerrillas  have 
stepped  up  terrorist  actions  in  an  effort 
to  provoke  repression  and  destabilize  the 
government.  For  example,  the  EGP  took 
responsibility  for  placing  a  bomb  in  one 
of  the  pieces  of  luggage  that  was  to 
have  been  loaded  onto  a  U.S.  Eastern 
Airlines  plane  on  July  2.  The  bomb  ex- 
ploded before  being  loaded,  killing  a 
Guatemalan  airport  employee. 

Costa  Rica.  Cuba  took  advantage  of 
Costa  Rica's  strong  popular  and  govern- 
mental opposition  to  Somoza's 
authoritarian  government  and  of  Costa 
Rica's  open  democratic  society  to  estab- 
lish and  coordinate  a  covert  support  net- 
work for  guerrilla  operations  elsewhere 
in  Central  America.  The  apparatus  was 
established  during  the  course  of  the 
Nicaraguan  civil  war  and  maintained 
clandestinely  thereafter.  Costa  Rica  was 
well  disposed  toward  groups  that  op- 
posed Somoza,  including  the  Sandinista 
guerrillas.  Aid  provided  by  Panama  and 
Venezuela  was  openly  funneled  through 
Costa  Rica  to  the  Nicaraguan  rebels. 
Cuba,  however,  kept  its  role  largely  hid- 
den. 

A  Special  Legislative  Commission 
established  in  June  1980  by  the  Costa 
Rican  legislature  revealed  Cuba's  exten- 
sive role  in  arming  the  Nicaraguan  guer- 
rillas. The  commission  determined  that 
there  were  at  least  21  flights  carrying 
war  materiel  between  Cuba  and  Llano 
Grande  and  Juan  Santamaria  Airports  in 
Costa  Rica.15 

Costa  Rican  pilots  who  made  these 
flights  reported  that  Cubans  frequently 
accompanied  the  shipments.  Although 
Cubans  were  stationed  at  Llano  Grande, 
their  main  operations  center  for  coor- 
dinating logistics  and  contacts  with  the 
Sandinistas  was  set  up  secretly  in  San 
Jose  and  run  by  America  Department 


official  Lopez  Diaz.  The  Special  Legisl 
tive  Commission  estimated  that  a 
minimum  of  1  million  pounds  of  arms 
moved  to  Costa  Rica  from  Cuba  and 
elsewhere  during  the  Nicaraguan  civil 
war,  including  anti-aircraft  machine- 
guns,  rocket  launchers,  bazookas,  and 
mortars.  The  commission  also  estimat 
that  a  substantial  quantity  of  these 
weapons  remained  in  Costa  Rica  after 
the  fall  of  Somoza  in  July  1979. 

The  Special  Legislative  Commissi- 
concluded  that  after  the  Nicaraguan  c 
war  had  ended,  "arms  trafficking 
[began],  originating  in  Costa  Rica  or 
through  Costa  Rican  territory,  towari 
El  Salvador,  indirectly  or  using  Hon- 
duras as  a  bridge."  Through  1980  and 
to  1981  traffic  flowed  intermittently 
through  Costa  Rica  to  El  Salvador, 
directed  clandestinely  by  the  Cubans. 

In  the  summer  of  1979,  the  Cuba) 
and  their  paid  agent,  Fernando  Carra 
Illanes,  a  Chilean  national  residing  in 
Costa  Rica,  along  with  several  Costa 
Ricans  previously  involved  in  the 
logistics  effort  for  the  FSLN,  agreed 
continue  smuggling  arms  to  Salvador 
guerrillas.  The  Cubans  arranged  for  i 
quisition  of  some  of  the  arms  and  am 
munition  remaining  in  Costa  Rica  fro 
the  Nicaraguan  airlift  to  supply  the 
Salvadoran  insurgents. 

This  new  Cuban  operation  was  cc 
dinated  from  San  Jose,  first  from  the 
secret  operations  center,  then  later 
directly  from  the  Cuban  Consulate.  T 
major  coordinator,  until  his  expulsion 
from  Costa  Rica  in  May  1981  followir 
the  break  in  consular  relations  betwei 
Costa  Rica  and  Cuba,  was  Fernando 
Pascual  Comas  Perez  of  the  America 
Department.  Comas  worked  directly  : 
Manuel  Pineiro  and  had  the  cover  titl 
of  Cuban  Vice  Consul  in  San  Jose. 
Cuban  agents  made  arrangements  to 
store  arms  for  transshipment  to  El 
Salvador  and  to  help  hundreds  of 
Salvadoran  guerrillas  pass  through 
Costa  Rica  in  small  groups  on  their  w 
to  training  in  Cuba.  Cuban  operations 
have  been  facilitated  by  Costa  Rica's 
three  Marxist-Leninist  parties,  which 
have  provided  funds,  safehaven, 
transportation,  and  false  documents.1 

Terrorism  had  been  virtually 
unknown  in  Costa  Rica  until  March  I 
except  for  scattered  incidents  of  larg< 
foreign  origin.  The  first  Costa  Rican  1 
rorists  made  their  appearance  in  Mar 
when  they  blew  up  a  vehicle  carrying 
Costa  Rican  chauffeur  and  three  Mari 
security  guards  from  the  U.S.  Embas 
in  San  Jose.  In  April,  four  terrorists 
from  the  same  group  were  captured 
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machine-gunning  a  police  vehicle. 
me,  the  group  murdered  three 
^men  and  a  taxi  driver.  Costa  Rican 
>rities  have  arrested  some  20  ac- 
1  terrorists  and  are  continuing  to  in- 
nate leads  linking  them  to  South 
rican  terrorist  groups  such  as  the 
ntine  Montoneros,  the  Uruguayan 
maros,  and  Colombia's  M-19,  and 
iba  itself.  Two  of  the  accused  ter- 
ts  are  known  to  have  received  train- 
i  the  Soviet  Union. 
)irector  of  the  Judicial  Investigation 
nization  Eduardo  Aguilar  Bloise 
i  press  conference  August  12  that 
ired  terrorist  documents  indicated 
two  Costa  Rican  peasants  had  been 
i  "ideological/military  training"  in 
and  returned  to  work  in  the  Atlan- 
iastal  zone  of  Costa  Rica.  The  docu- 
s  indicate  that  the  two  were  in 
from  8  to  12  months— possibly  in 
—and  were  financed  by  the  terrorist 
3  known  popularly  in  Costa  Rica  as 
family."  Aguilar  said  he  did  not  dis- 
;  the  possibility  that  others  had 
trained  in  Cuba, 
dthough  most  of  Costa  Rica's 
:ist-Leninist  parties  have  advocated 
,ceful  line  in  respect  to  Costa  Rica, 
^roup  with  close  ties  to  Cuba — the 
lutionary  Movement  of  the  People 
')— while  disavowing  responsibility 
:rrorist  acts,  has  spoken  of  them  as 
intentioned."  Some  of  the  arrested 
rists  are  known  to  have  belonged  to 
IRP  at  one  time.  On  November  5, 
•ffice  of  National  Security  an- 
zed  the  discovery  of  a  terrorist  cell 
y  connected  with  the  MRP.  Among 
rms  and  terrorist  paraphernalia 
seated  was  an  Uzi  submachinegun 
silencer.  Earlier,  the  authorities 
onfiscated  a  "plan  for  Guanacaste" 
an  MRP  official  which  noted  such 
tives  as  "prevent  the  electoral  proc- 
•om  developing  in  a  festive  at- 
here"  and  "the  taking  of  power  by 
rmed  people."  The  head  of  the 
has  traveled  many  times  to  Cuba, 
"uba  has  given  training  to  other 
leaders. 

londuras.  Cuba  provided 
nilitary  training  to  a  small  number 
•ndurans  in  the  early  1960s,  but 
ons  with  Honduran  radicals  were 
led  until  the  late  1970s.  Cuba  then 
led  military  training  for  members 
i  Honduran  Communist  Party 
)  and  integrated  them  into  the  "in- 
tionalist  brigade"  fighting  in  the 
aguan  civil  war.  After  the  war, 
members  returned  to  Cuba  for  ad- 
tal  training. 


Since  then  Cuba  has  concentrated 
primarily  on  developing  Honduras  as  a 
conduit  for  arms  and  other  aid  to  guer- 
rillas active  elsewhere  in  Central 
America.  In  January  1981,  Honduran 
officials  discovered  a  large  cache  of  con- 
cealed arms  intended  for  Salvadoran 
guerrillas,  which  included  M-16  rifles 
traced  to  Vietnam.  Smuggled  arms  have 
continued  to  be  intercepted. 

While  considering  Honduras  a  useful 
support  base  for  insurgencies  elsewhere, 
Cuba  is  also  working  to  develop  the 
capacity  for  insurrection  within  Hon- 
duras. In  the  normal  pattern,  Havana 
has  urged  splintered  extremist  groups  in 
Honduras  to  unify  and  embrace  armed 
struggle.  While  holding  back  from  levels 
of  support  given  to  Salvadoran  and 
Guatemalan  guerrillas,  Cuba  has  in- 
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creased  its  training  of  Honduran  ex- 
tremists in  political  organization  and 
military  operations.  Cuba  has  also  prom- 
ised to  provide  Honduran  guerrillas 
their  own  arms,  including  submachine- 
guns  and  rifles. 

On  November  27,  Honduran  authori- 
ties discovered  a  guerrilla  safehouse  on 
the  outskirts  of  Tegucigalpa.  Two  guer- 
rillas were  killed  in  the  resulting  shoot- 
out, including  a  Uruguayan  citizen. 
Nicaraguans  as  well  as  Hondurans  were 
captured  at  the  house,  where  a  substan- 
tial arsenal  of  automatic  weapons  and 
explosives  was  seized.  Incriminating 
documents,  including  notebooks  which 
indicate  recent  attendance  in  training 
courses  in  Cuba,  were  also  confiscated. 
One  of  those  arrested,  Jorge  Pinel 
Betancourt,  a  22-year-old  Honduran, 
told  reporters  the  group  was  headed  for 
El  Salvador  to  join  Salvadoran  guer- 
rillas. Two  additional  guerrilla  safe- 
houses  located  in  La  Ceiba  and  San 
Pedro  Sula  were  raided  on  November 
29,  and  authorities  seized  sizable  arms 
caches,  explosives,  and  communications 
equipment.  These  arms  may  have  been 
destined  for  use  within  Honduras. 


The  Caribbean 

Jamaica.  In  the  late  1970s,  Jamaica 
became  a  special  target  for  Cuba.  Fidel 
Castro  and  other  Cuban  officials 
developed  close  relationships  with  impor- 
tant members  of  the  People's  National 
Party,  which  governed  Jamaica  from 
1973  until  1980.  Cuban  security  person- 
nel trained  Jamaican  security  officers  in 
Cuba  and  Jamaica,  including  members  of 
the  security  force  of  the  office  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  Cuba  also  trained  about 
1,400  Jamaican  youths  in  Cuba  as  con- 
struction workers  through  a  "brigadista" 
program.  Political  indoctrination  in  Cuba 
formed  part  of  this  group's  curriculum. 
A  considerable  number  of  these 
Jamaican  youths  received  military  train- 
ing while  in  Cuba,  including  instruction 
in  revolutionary  tactics  and  use  of  arms. 

During  this  same  period,  the  Cuban 
diplomatic  mission  in  Jamaica  grew. 
Most  of  the  embassy  staff,  including 
former  Ambassador  Ulises  Estrada, 
were  Cuban  intelligence  agents.  Ulises 
Estrada,  who  had  served  as  a  deputy 
head  of  the  America  Department  for  5 
years,  had  a  long  history  of  involvement 
in  political  action  activities  and  intelli- 
gence operations  and  went  to  Jamaica  in 
July  1979,  after  playing  a  major  role  in 
Cuba's  involvement  in  the  Nicaraguan 
civil  war. 

Cuba  was  instrumental  in  smuggling 
arms  and  ammunition  into  Jamaica.  A 
Cuban  front  corporation  (Moonex  Inter- 
national, registered  in  Lichtenstein,  with 
subsidiaries  in  Panama  and  Jamaica) 
was  discovered  in  May  1980  to  be  the 
designated  recipient  of  a  shipment  of 
200,000  shotgun  shells  and  .38  caliber 
pistol  ammunition  shipped  illegally  to 
Jamaica  from  Miami.  Jamaican  authori- 
ties apprehended  the  local  manager  of 
the  corporation,  accompanied  by  the 
Jamaican  Minister  of  National  Security 
and  Cuban  Ambassador  Estrada,  as  the 
manager  was  attempting  to  leave  the 
country,  in  defiance  of  police  instruc- 
tions, on  a  private  plane.  The  manager 
subsequently  paid  a  fine  of  U.S. 
$300,000  set  by  a  Jamaican  court. 

In  1980,  weapons  were  reported 
stockpiled  in  the  Cuban  Embassy  for 
possible  use  by  Jamaicans  during  the 
election  campaign.  M-16  rifles  then  ap- 
peared in  Jamaica  for  the  first  time  and 
were  used  in  attacks  against  supporters 
of  the  opposition  Jamaican  Labour  Party 
(JLP)  and  the  security  forces.  Over  70  of 
these  weapons  have  been  found  by 
Jamaican  authorities.  Some  of  the 
M-16s  found  in  Jamaica  have  serial 
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numbers  in  the  same  numerical  series  as 
captured  M-16s  shipped  to  Salvadoran 
guerrillas  from  Vietnam. 

Ambassador  Ulises  Estrada  was 
withdrawn  from  his  post  in  November 
1980,  at  the  request  of  the  newly  elected 
JLP  government.  In  January  1981,  the 
Jamaican  Government  terminated  the 
"brigadista"  program  and  recalled 
Jamaican  students  remaining  in  Cuba 
under  this  program.  The  government 
decided  to  maintain  diplomatic  relations 
but  warned  Cuba  to  stop  its  interference 
in  Jamaican  affairs.  Cuba  continued  to 
maintain  some  15  intelligence  agents  at 
the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Kingston.  On  Oc- 
tober 29,  the  government  broke  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Cuba,  citing  Cuba's 
failure  to  return  three  Jamaican  fugitive 
criminals  as  the  immediate  cause  for  this 
action.  On  November  17,  the  govern- 
ment publicly  detailed  Cuba's  role  in  pro- 
viding covert  military  training  under  the 
curtailed  "brigadista"  program. 

Guyana.  In  1978,  as  many  as  200 
Cuban  technicians,  advisers,  and  medical 
personnel  were  stationed  in  Guyana. 
However,  while  claiming  fraternal  rela- 
tions with  Guyana's  Government,  Cuba 
maintained  contact  with  radical  opposi- 
tion groups.  Guyanese  authorities 
suspected  the  Cubans  of  involvement  in 
a  crippling  sugar  strike.  In  August  1978, 
five  Cuban  diplomats  were  expelled  for 
involvement  in  illegal  activities. 

Cuban  military  advisers  have  provid- 
ed guerrilla  training  outside  Guyana  to 
members  of  a  small  radical  Guyanese  op- 
position group,  the  Working  People's 


In  1980,  weapons 
were  stockpiled  in  the 
Cuban  Embassy  for 
possible  use  by 
Jamaicans  during  the 
election  campaign. 


Alliance.  Five  of  the  seven  members  of 
the  Cuban  Embassy  are  known  or  sus- 
pected intelligence  agents. 

Grenada.  Cuban  influence  in 
Grenada  mushroomed  almost  immediate- 
ly after  the  March  1979  coup  led  by  the 
New  Jewel  Movement  of  Maurice 
Bishop.  Bishop  and  his  closest  colleagues 
were  Western-educated  Marxist  radicals, 


and  they  turned  for  help  to  Fidel  Castro, 
who  proved  willing  to  provide 
assistance. 

To  allow  close  Cuban  supervision  of 
Grenadian  programs,  a  senior  intelli- 
gence officer  from  the  America  Depart- 
ment, Julian  Torres  Rizo,  was  sent  to 
Grenada  as  ambassador.  Torres  Rizo  has 
maintained  intimate  relations  with 
Bishop  and  other  People's  Revolutionary 
Government  ministers,  such  as  Bernard 
Coard. 

The  Grenadian  Government  has 
followed  a  pro-Soviet  foreign  policy  line. 
Cuban  and  Grenadian  voting  records  in 
international  organizations  have  been 
nearly  identical,  so  much  so  that  they 
alone  of  all  Western  Hemisphere  nations 
have  voted  against  U.N.  resolutions  con- 
demning the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan. 

Cuban  aid  to  Grenada  has  been  most 
extensive  in  those  areas  which  affect  the 
security  of  its  client  government  and  the 
island's  strategic  usefulness  to  Cuba. 
Cuba  has  advisers  on  the  island  offering 
military,  technical,  security,  and  propa- 
ganda assistance  to  the  Bishop  govern- 
ment. Many  Grenadians  have  been  sent 
to  Cuba  for  training  in  these  areas.  Last 
year  journalists  observed  Cuban  officials 
directing  and  giving  orders  to  Grenadian 
soldiers  marching  in  ceremonies  in  St. 
George's. 

Cuba  is  aiding  the  construction  of  a 
75-kilowatt  transmitter  for  Radio  Free 
Grenada.  Grenada's  state-controlled 
press,  enjoying  a  government-enforced 
monopoly,  currently  hews  to  a  strict 
"revolutionary"  line.  Indications  are  that 
the  new  transmitter  will  continue  this 
emphasis  while  providing  facilities  for 
beaming  Cuban  and  Soviet-supplied 
propaganda  into  the  Caribbean  and 
South  America. 

Cuba's  largest  project  in  Grenada  is 
the  construction  of  a  major  airfield  at 
Point  Salines  on  the  southern  tip  of  the 
island.  Cuba  has  provided  hundreds  of 
construction  workers  and  Soviet  equip- 
ment to  build  the  airfield.  This  airfield, 
according  to  Grenadian  Government 
statements,  is  required  to  bring  tourism 
to  its  full  economic  potential  and  will  be 
used  as  a  civilian  airport  only.  Many 
questions  have  been  raised,  however, 
about  the  economic  justification  for  the 
project.  The  Grenadian  Government  has 
ignored  requests  for  a  standard  project 
analysis  of  economic  benefits.  The 
planned  9,800-foot  Point  Salines  run- 
way, moreover,  has  clear  military  poten- 
tial. Such  an  airfield  will  allow  opera- 
tions of  every  aircraft  in  the  Soviet/ 
Cuban  inventory.  Cuba's  MiG  aircraft 


and  troop  transports  will  enjoy  a  gr« 
radius  of  operation.  The  airport  will 
Cuba  a  guaranteed  refueling  stop  foi 
military  flights  to  Africa. 

Bishop  himself  has  given  an  imp 
endorsement  of  future  military  use  c 
the  airfield.  A  March  31,  1980,  News 
week  report  quoted  Bishop's  commer 
to  a  U.S.  reporter:  "Suppose  there's 
war  next  door  in  Trinidad,  where  th< 
forces  of  Fascism  are  about  to  take 
trol,  and  the  Trinidadians  need  extei 
assistance,  why  should  we  oppose  ar. 
body  passing  through  Grenada  to  asi 
them?" 

Dominican  Republic.  With  its 
renewed  commitment  to  armed  struj 
Cuba's  interest  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  has  revived.  Since  early  19: 
the  Cubans  have  been  encouraging  r 
cals  in  the  Dominican  Republic  to  un 
and  prepare  for  armed  actions.  Cubs 
intelligence  officials,  like  Omar  Cord* 
Rivas,  chief  of  the  Dominican  Repub 
desk  of  the  America  Department,  m; 
periodic  visits  to  the  island. 

The  Soviet  Union,  Cuba,  and  ott 
Communist  countries  have  mounted 
tensive  training  programs  for  Domir 
students.  In  July  1981,  the  Moscow-] 
Dominican  Communist  Party  (PCD) 
the  first  time  publicized  the  Soviet 
scholarship  program.  Some  700 
Dominican  students  are  currently  sti 
ing  at  Soviet  universities,  principallj 
Patrice  Lumumba  University,  with 
another  75  in  five  other  Communist 
states  (Bulgaria,  Cuba,  the  German 
Democratic  Republic,  Hungary,  and 
Romania).  The  PCD  itself  selects  th( 
more  than  100  students  who  begin  | 
Soviet  program  each  year. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Un 
has  been  pressuring  the  PCD  to  unit 
with  other  extreme  left  organization 
The  PCD  and  the  pro-Cuban  Domini 
Liberation  Party  receive  funds  from 
both  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
send  significant  numbers  of  their 
members  and  potential  sympathizers 
academic  and  political  schooling  as  v 
as  military  training  in  Communist  cc 
tries.  Cuba  also  has  given  military  ir 
struction  to  many  members  of  small 
tremist  splinter  groups  like  the  Socii 
Workers  Movement  and  the  Socialis 
Party. 

South  America 

Colombia.  Since  the  1960s,  Cub 
has  nurtured  contacts  with  violent  e 
tremist  groups  in  democratic  Coloml 
During  the  1970s,  Cuba  established 
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matic  relations  with  Colombia; 
in  involvement  with  Colombian 
utionaries  was  fairly  limited, 
ugh  Cuba  provided  some  training  to 
rilla  leadership.  Many  leaders  of  the 
1 19  Movement  (M-19),  including  the 
ier,  Jaime  Bateman — who  also  at- 
id  a  Communist  cadre  school  in 
:ow — were  trained  in  Cuba.  Leaders 
e  National  Liberation  Army  (ELN) 
;he  Moscow-oriented  Revolutionary 
sd  Forces  of  Colombia  (FARC)  also 
ved  Cuban  instruction. 
Juban  assistance  to  Colombian  guer- 
was  stepped  up  after  the  February 
seizure  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
assy  in  Bogota.  A  number  of  diplo- 
,  including  the  U.S.  Ambassador, 
taken  hostage  by  M-19  terrorists, 
art  of  a  negotiated  settlement,  the 
rists  were  flown  on  April  17,  1980, 
iba,  where  the  remaining  hostages 
released  and  the  terrorists  were 
i  asylum. 

)uring  mid-1980,  Cuban  intelligence 
rs  arranged  a  meeting  of  Colom- 
extremists,  attended  by  representa- 
from  the  M-19,  FARC,  ELN,  and 
•  Colombian  radical  groups,  to 
ss  a  common  strategy  and  tactics. 
VI- 19  had  previously  held  talks  with 
licaraguan  FSLN  on  ways  to 
ve  unity  of  action  among  guerrilla 
as  in  Latin  America.  Although  the 
ing  did  not  result  in  agreement  by 
nbian  guerrillas  on  a  unified 
egy,  practical  cooperation  among 
uerrilla  organizations  increased, 
n  late  1980,  the  M-19  set  in  motion 
?e-scale  operation  in  Colombia  with 
n  help.  In  November,  the  M-19 
guerrillas  to  Cuba  via  Panama  to 
i  training  for  the  operation.  The 
p  included  new  recruits  as  well  as 
bers  who  had  received  no  prior 
cal  or  military  training.  In  Cuba  the 
•illas  were  given  3  months  of 
iry  instruction  from  Cuban  army  in- 
ters, including  training  in  the  use 
plosives,  automatic  weapons,  hand- 
nd  combat,  military  tactics,  and 
tiunications.  A  course  in  politics  and 
3gy  was  taught  as  well.  Members  of 
1-19  group  given  asylum  in  Cuba 
the  takeover  of  the  Dominican 
blic  Embassy  also  participated  in 
raining  program, 
n  February  1981,  some  100-200 
d  M-19  guerrillas  reinfiltrated  into 
nbia  from  Panama  by  boat  along 
'acific  coast.  The  guerrillas'  mission 
tablish  a  "people's  army"  failed.  The 
)  members  proved  to  be  poorly 
>ped  for  the  difficult  countryside, 


and  the  Cuba-organized  operation  was 
soon  dismantled  by  Colombian 
authorities.  Among  those  captured  was 
Rosenberg  Pabon  Pabon,  the  M-19 
leader  who  had  directed  the  Dominican 
Republic  Embassy  takeover  and  then 
fled  to  Cuba.  Cuba  denied  any  involve- 
ment with  the  M-19  landings  but  did  not 
deny  training  the  guerrillas.17 

Cuba's  propaganda  support  for  Co- 
lombian terrorists  was  impossible  to 
deny.  When  a  group  apparently  con- 
sisting of  M-19  dissidents  kidnaped  an 
American  working  for  a  private  religious 
institute,  Cuba  implicitly  supported  the 
terrorists'  action  through  Radio  Havana 
broadcasts  beamed  to  Colombia  in 
February  1981,  which  denounced  the  in- 
stitute workers  as  "U.S.  spies."  Radio 
Moscow  picked  up  the  unfounded  ac- 
cusation to  use  in  its  Spanish  broadcasts 
to  Latin  America.  The  American  was 
later  murdered  by  the  kidnapers.18 

Colombia  suspended  relations  with 
Cuba  on  March  23,  in  view  of  the  clear 
evidence  of  Cuba's  role  in  training  M-19 
guerrillas.  President  Turbay  commented 
in  an  August  13  New  York  Times  inter- 
view: ".  .  .  When  we  found  that  Cuba,  a 
country  with  which  we  had  diplomatic 
relations,  was  using  those  relations  to 
prepare  a  group  of  guerrillas  to  come 
and  fight  against  the  government,  it  was 
a  kind  of  Pearl  Harbor  for  us.  It  was 
like  sending  ministers  to  Washington  at 
the  same  time  you  are  about  to  bomb 
ships  in  Hawaii." 

Chile.  After  Allende's  fall  in  1973, 
Castro  promised  Chilean  radicals  "all  the 
aid  in  Cuba's  power  to  provide."  Al- 
though Cuban  officials  maintained 
regular  contact  with  many  Chilean  ex- 
iles, divisions  among  the  exiles  inhibited 
major  operations.  The  Moscow-line 
Chilean  Communist  Party  (PCCH), 
holding  the  position  that  revolutionary 
change  could  be  accomplished  by  non- 
violent means,  was  critical  of  "left-wing 
forces"  like  the  Movement  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Left  (MIR)  with  which  Cuba  had 
close  relations. 

Throughout  the  1970s,  members  of 
the  MIR  received  training  in  Cuba  and 
in  some  cases  instructed  other  Latin 
America  revolutionaries.  This  training 
ranged  from  political  indoctrination  and 
instruction  in  small  arms  use  to  sophisti- 
cated courses  in  document  fabrication, 
explosives,  code  writing,  photography, 
and  disguise.  In  addition,  Cuban  instruc- 
tors trained  MIR  activists  in  the  Mideast 
and  Africa. 


With  its  renewed  commitment  to 
armed  struggle,  Cuba  increased  its 
training  of  Chileans  beginning  in  1979. 
By  mid-1979,  the  MIR  had  recruited 
several  hundred  Chilean  exiles  and  sent 
them  to  Cuba  for  training  and  eventual 
infiltration  into  Chile.  At  the  same  time, 
members  of  the  MIR  who  had  been  liv- 
ing and  working  in  Cuba  since  Allende's 
overthrow  began  to  receive  training  in 
urban  guerrilla  warfare  techniques.  The 
training  in  some  cases  lasted  as  long  as 
7  months  and  included  organization  and 
political  strategy,  small  unit  tactics, 
security,  and  communications. 

Once  training  was  completed,  Cuba 
helped  the  terrorists  return  to  Chile, 
providing  false  passports  and  false  iden- 
tification documents.  By  late  1980,  at 
least  100  highly  trained  MIR  terrorists 
had  reentered  Chile,  and  the  MIR  had 
claimed  responsibility  for  a  number  of 
bombings  and  bank  robberies.  Cuba's 
official  newspaper,  Granma,  wrote  in 
February  1981  that  the  "Chilean  Re- 
sistance" forces  had  successfully  con- 
ducted more  than  100  "armed  actions"  in 
Chile  in  1980. 

By  late  1979,  the  PCCH  was  re- 
evaluating its  position  in  light  of  events 
in  Nicaragua,  where  the  fragmented 
Nicaraguan  Communist  Party  emerged 
from  the  civil  war  subservient  to  the 
FSLN.  In  December  1980,  PCCH  leader 
Luis  Corvalan  held  talks  in  Cuba  with 
Fidel  Castro,  who  urged  Corvalan  to 
establish  a  unified  Chilean  opposition. 
During  the  Cuban  Party  Congress  that 
month,  Corvalan  delivered  a  speech 
which  sketched  a  new  party  line  calling 
for  armed  struggle  to  overthrow  the 
Chilean  Government  and  for  coordina- 
tion of  efforts  by  all  parties,  including 
the  violent  left.  In  January  1981,  Cor- 
valan commended  MIR  terrorist  acts  as 
"helpful"  and  stated  that  the  PCCH  was 
willing  not  only  to  talk  with  MIR  repre- 
sentatives but  also  to  sign  agreements 
with  the  group.  Several  days  after  this 
offer,  Corvalan  signed  a  unity  agree- 
ment with  several  Chilean  extremist 
groups,  including  the  MIR. 

Until  January  1981,  when  the  new 
PCCH  policy  evidently  had  been  ironed 
out  and  validated  by  the  agreement  for 
a  broad  opposition  coalition,  Corvalan's 
statements  were  issued  from  such  places 
as  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany,  Cuba, 
and  Peru — but  never  from  Moscow. 
Within  2  weeks  of  the  agreement,  how- 
ever, Moscow  showed  its  implicit  ap- 
proval of  the  policy  change  and  began 
broadcasting  in  Spanish  to  Latin 
America— and  to  Chile  in  particular— 
PCCH  explanations  of  the  new  policy 
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and  calls  for  mass  resistance  and  acts  of 
terrorism  to  overthrow  the  Chilean 
Government. 

Terrorist  activities  by  MIR  comman- 
dos operating  in  Chile  have  increased 
substantially  during  the  past  year.  These 
have  included  increased  efforts  by  MIR 
activists  to  establish  clandestine  bases 
for  rural  insurgency,  killings  of  police- 
men, and  a  number  of  assassination  at- 
tempts against  high  government 
officials. 

Argentina.  The  Cubans  have  a  long 
history  of  association  with,  encourage- 
ment of,  and  active  backing  for  ter- 
rorism in  Argentina.  The  Cubans  were 
linked  to  the  two  groups  responsible  for 
unleashing  the  wave  of  leftist  terrorism 
that  swept  Argentina  in  the  early  and 
mid-1970s,  the  Montoneros  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Revolutionary  Army  (ERP).  Cuba 
backed  these  organizations  with  advice 
on  tactics  and  instructions  on  recruiting 
operations  and  with  training  in  Cuba  in 
urban  and  rural  guerrilla  techniques. 
During  the  height  of  Argentine  ter- 
rorism, the  Cubans  used  their  embassy 
in  Buenos  Aires  to  maintain  direct 
liaison  with  Argentine  terrorists. 

The  Argentine  terrorists  were  vir- 
tually defeated  by  1978.  In  that  year, 
Castro  permitted  the  Montonero  na- 
tional leadership  to  relocate  its  head- 
quarters in  Cuba.  Today,  the  Montonero 
top  command,  its  labor  organization,  and 
its  intelligence  organization,  among 
other  units,  are  all  located  in  Cuba.  The 
Cubans  facilitate  the  travel  and  com- 
munications of  Montoneros,  supplying 
them  with  false  documentation  and  ac- 
cess to  Cuban  diplomatic  pouches.  Mon- 
toneros have  been  among  the  Latin 
American  guerrillas  trained  in  guerrilla 
warfare  over  the  past  year  in  the  Mid- 
east as  part  of  a  cooperative  effort  be- 
tween Palestinian  groups  and  Cuba. 

Following  the  move  of  their  high 
command  to  Havana,  the  Montoneros 
made  repeated  attempts  to  reinfiltrate 
Argentina.  In  late  1979,  small  groups  of 
infiltrators  eluded  detection  and  were 
able  to  carry  out  several  terrorist  ac- 
tions, including  four  murders.  Subse- 
quent attempts  by  the  Montoneros  to 
infiltrate  terrorists  in  early  1980  proved 
unsuccessful. 

With  Cuban  support,  Montoneros 
are  active  outside  Argentina.  Cuban- 
trained  Montoneros  were  among  the 
members  of  the  "internationalist 
brigade"  that  Cuba  supported  in 
Nicaragua  in  1979.  This  connection  was 
highlighted  when  Montonero  leader 
Mario  Firmenich  attended  the  first  an- 


niversary of  the  July  1979  victory,  wear- 
ing the  uniform  of  a  Sandinista  com- 
mander. Montoneros  have  been  active 
elsewhere  as  well.  Montoneros  largely 
staffed  and  administered  Radio  Noticias 
del  Continente,  which  broadcast  Cuban 
propaganda  to  Central  and  South 
America  from  San  Jose  until  it  was 
closed  by  the  Costa  Rican  Government 
in  1981,  after  war  materiel  was  dis- 
covered on  its  installations. 

Uruguay.  After  the  failure  of  the 
urban  insurgency  organized  in  the  early 
1970s  by  the  National  Liberation  Move- 
ment (MLN-Tupamaros),  several  hun- 
dred Tupamaros  went  to  Cuba.  During 
the  mid-1970s,  Cuba  provided  some  of 
them  with  training  in  military  and  ter- 
rorist tactics,  weapons,  and  intelligence. 
Several  of  these  former  Tupamaros 
subsequently  assisted  Cuba  in  running 
intelligence  operations  in  Europe  and 
Latin  America.  Some  participated  in  the 
Cuban-organized  "internationalist 
brigade"  that  fought  in  the  Nicaraguan 
civil  war. 

Cuba  continues  to  provide  propa- 
ganda support  for  the  Tupamaros  and 
the  Uruguayan  Communist  Party.  Radio 
Havana  reported  on  June  30,  1981,  that 
the  leader  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
Uruguay  attended  a  ceremony  "in  soli- 
darity with  the  Uruguayan  people's 
struggle"  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Cuban  State  Committee  for  Material  and 
Technical  Supply  in  Havana.  Pro-Cuban 
Uruguayan  leaders  are  given  red  carpet 
treatment  when  they  visit  Havana  and 
are  usually  received  by  at  least  a 
member  of  the  Cuban  Politburo. 


POSTSCRIPT 

Cuba's  renewed  campaign  of  violence 
has  had  a  negative  impact  on  Cuba's 
relations  with  its  neighbors.  Cuba's 
policies  abroad  and  its  reaction  to 
emigration  pressures  at  home  have 
reversed  the  trend  in  Latin  America 
toward  normalization  of  relations. 
Although  the  Castro  government  has 
developed  close  ties  to  Nicaragua  and 
Grenada,  Cuba  finds  itself  increasingly 
isolated  throughout  the  Americas. 

Peru  nearly  broke  relations  and 
removed  its  ambassador  in  April  1980, 
when  the  Cuban  Government  encour- 
aged Cubans  eager  to  leave  the  island  to 
occupy  the  Peruvian  Embassy.  After 
more  than  10,000  Cubans  crowded  into 
the  embassy  compound,  Castro  thwarted 
efforts  by  concerned  governments  to 
develop  an  orderly  departure  program 
and  opened  the  port  of  Mariel  to  emigra- 


tion, also  expelling  many  criminals  a 
the  mentally  ill,  and  ultimately  allow 
more  than  125,000  people  to  leave  ui 
sometimes  perilous  conditions.  But  C 
still  refuses  to  issue  safe  conduct  pas 
to  the  14  Cubans  who  remain  cloiste 
in  the  Peruvian  Embassy  in  Havana 
day. 

Cuba's  neighbors  were  further 
shocked  when  Cuban  MiG-21s  sank 
Bahamian  patrol  boat  "Flamingo"  on 
May  10,  1980,  in  an  unprovoked  atts 
in  Bahamian  coastal  waters.  Subseqi 
ly,  four  Bahamian  seamen  were 
machinegunned  while  trying  to  save 
themselves  after  their  vessel  sank.  T 
bodies  were  never  recovered.  U.S.  C 
Guard  aircraft  were  harassed  by  Cul 
MiGs  while  searching  for  survivors  £ 
the  request  of  the  Bahamian  Govern 
ment. 

Relations  between  Venezuela  ani 
Cuba  deteriorated  badly  in  1980,  pri 
cipally  over  the  asylum  issue,  to  the 
degree  that  Venezuela  removed  its  a 
bassador  from  Havana.  In  Novembe 
1980,  Jamaica  expelled  the  Cuban  A 
bassador  for  interference  in  Jamaica 
internal  affairs  and  in  October  1981 
broke  diplomatic  relations.  Colombia 
suspended  relations  in  March  1981  c 
Cuba's  training  of  M-19  guerrillas. 
Cuba's  handling  of  an  incident  in  wh 
a  group  of  Cubans  demanding  asylu: 
forcibly  occupied  Ecuador's  Embass; 
Havana  prompted  Ecuador  to  remoi 
ambassador  from  Cuba  in  May  1981 
Also  in  May,  Costa  Rica  severed  its 
isting  consular  ties  with  Cuba,  expel 
Cuban  officials  active  in  coordinating 
support  networks  for  Central  Ameri 
insurgents. 

Today,  outside  the  English-speal 
Caribbean,  only  Argentina,  Panama 
Mexico,  and  Nicaragua  conduct  rela 
ly  normal  relations  through  resident 
bassadors  in  Havana.  Use  of  Panam 
a  transit  point  for  Colombian  guerri 
however,  led  Panama  to  reassess  its 
relations  with  Cuba  and  resulted  in 
sharp  public  criticism  of  Cuba's  "ma 
fest  disregard  for  international  stan 
ards  of  political  co-existence"  by  a  h 
Panamanian  Government  official. 


Cuba's  military  and  political  activitii 
Africa  are  intense  and  wideranging.  Cut 
still  maintains  expeditionary  forces  of  at 
15-19,000  in  Angola  and  11-15,000  in 
Ethiopia.  Cuba  has  military  and  security 
viser  contingents  in  a  number  of  other 
African  countries  and  in  South  Yemen. 

According  to  the  World  Bank,  Cuba 
per  capita  annual  growth  rate  averaged 
minus  1.2%  during  the  period  1960-78. 
Cuban  economic  performance  ranked  in 
lowest  5%  worldwide  and  was  the  worst 
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jcialist  countries.  Only  massive  infusions 
iviet  aid  have  kept  consumption  levels 
plummeting.  Cuba  today  depends  more 
ily  on  sugar  than  before  1959.  The  in- 
•ial  sector  has  been  plagued  by  mis- 
igement,  absenteeism,  and  serious  short- 
in  capital  goods  and  foreign  exchange, 
sconomic  picture  is  so  bleak  that  in  1979, 
igain  in  October  1981,  the  Cuban  leader- 
had  to  warn  that  10-20  more  years  of 
fice  lie  ahead. 

Cuba  maintains  some  front  organizations 
p  in  the  1960s.  One  of  these,  the  Con- 
tal  Organization  of  Latin  American 
mts,  still  holds  irregular  congresses  of 
nt  leaders  from  Latin  America  and  the 
ibean  (the  most  recent  in  Havana  in 
ist  1981)  and  publishes  a  monthly  journal 
buted  by  the  Cuban  Government. 
Although  Cuba  is  not  involved  in  actions 
lly  threatening  to  Mexican  internal 
ity,  Cuba  has  taken  advantage  of  Mex- 
open  society  and  its  extensive  presence 
—Cuba's  Embassy  in  Mexico  City  is  its 
st  diplomatic  mission  in  the  hemi- 
•e — to  carry  out  support  activities  for  in- 
sncies  in  other  countries.  Mexico  is  a 
ipal  base  for  Cuban  contacts  with  repre- 
tives  of  several  armed  Latin  American 
>s  on  guerrilla  strategy,  logistical  sup- 
and  international  activities. 
°rensa  Latina,  the  press  agency  of  the 
n  Government,  has  field  offices  in  35 
ries,  including  11  Latin  American  and 
bean  countries,  and  combines  news 
:ring  and  propaganda  dissemination  with 
igence  operations.  Radio  Havana,  Cuba's 
wave  broadcasting  service,  transmits 
than  350  program  hours  per  week  in 
languages  to  all  points  of  the  world, 
also  transmits  nightly  mediumwave 
ish-language  broadcasts  over  "La  Voz  de 
,"  a  network  of  high-powered  trans- 
rs  located  in  different  parts  of  Cuba.  In 
aribbean  alone,  Radio  Havana's  weekly 
leasts  include  14  hours  in  Creole  to 
;  60  hours  in  English;  3  hours  in  French; 
25  hours  in  Spanish.  Prensa  Latina  and 
i  Havana,  in  close  coordination  with 
5  and  Radio  Moscow,  regularly  use  dis- 
nation  to  distort  news  reports  trans- 
d  to  the  region,  especially  those  con- 
ng  places  where  Cuban  covert  activities 
lost  intense. 

-iatin  Americans  are  not  the  only 
:es.  In  a  May  1978  Reuters  interview 
;hed  in  Beirut,  Abu  Khalaf,  a  leader  of 
lilitary  branch  of  Al  Fatah,  confirmed 
Dalestinian  agents  have  received  train- 
i  Cuba  since  the  late  1960s.  Palestinian 
lizations,  with  Cuban  assistance,  have 
•ocated  by  training  various  Latin 
'ican  groups  in  the  Middle  East.  Libya, 
i  hosted  a  meeting  of  Latin  American 
ation  movements"  January  25-Febru- 
,  1979,  also  has  trained  some  Latin 
'ican  extremists. 

3ublic  exposure  in  March  1981  of  the 
f  Panama  as  a  transit  point  for  Colom- 
juerrillas  trained  in  Cuba  led  to  sharp 


criticism  of  Cuba  by  the  Panamanian  Govern- 
ment. Panama  imposed  greater  controls  on 
activities  of  exiled  Central  and  South 
Americans,  and  the  transit  of  guerrillas 
through  Panama  appears  to  have  ceased,  at 
least  temporarily. 

8Courses  in  agitation  and  propaganda 
open  to  foreigners  include  the  Central  Union 
of  Cuban  Workers'  Lazaro  Pena  Trade  Union 
Cadre  School  and  similar  courses  run  by  the 
Union  of  Young  Communists,  the  Cuban 
Women's  Federation,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Small  Farmers,  and  the  Committees 
for  the  Defense  of  the  Revolution.  Even  the 
Cuban  Communist  Party  offers  special 
courses  for  non-Cubans  in  party  provincial 
schools  and  in  the  Nico  Lopez  National  Train- 
ing School,  its  highest  educational  institution. 
The  Cuban  press  reported  graduation 
ceremonies  July  17,  1981,  for  this  year's  70 
Cuban  graduates  and  announced  that  69 
foreigners  had  also  attended  advanced 
courses  at  the  Nico  Lopez  school.  Foreign 
students  represented  political  organizations 
from  Venezuela,  Costa  Rica,  Panama,  Peru, 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  Jamaica,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  Chile, 
Grenada,  Angola,  Namibia,  South  Africa,  Sao 
Tome  y  Principe,  and  South  Yemen.  Official 
Cuban  Communist  Party  newspaper  Granma 
labeled  their  presence  "a  beautiful  example  of 
proletarian  internationalism."  Courses  of  in- 
struction at  the  Nico  Lopez  school,  which  is 
chaired  by  senior  party  leaders,  include 
"political  training  for  journalists,"  "political 
training  for  propagandists,"  economics,  and 
ideology. 

9Ulises  Estrada  was  given  his  first  am- 
bassadorial post  in  Jamaica  following  the  July 
1979  victory  of  anti-Somoza  forces  (see 
Jamaica  case  study).  He  is  currently  Cuba's 
ambassador  to  South  Yemen. 

10The  very  quantity  of  Cuban  advisers 
has  caused  resentment  among  nationalist 
Nicaraguans,  leading  to  sporadic  outbursts  of 
anti-Cuban  feelings.  On  June  3,  1981,  the 
FSLN  announced  that  2,000  Cuban  primary 
school  teachers  presently  in  Nicaragua  would 
return  to  Cuba  in  July,  at  the  mid-point  of 
Nicaragua's  academic  year.  The  Nicaraguan 
Education  Minister  announced  on  June  18 
that  800  of  those  departing  would  return  in 
September  after  vacations  in  Cuba,  while 
Cuba  would  replace  the  other  1,200  teachers 
in  February.  By  November  1981,  however,  all 
2,000  Cuban  teachers  had  returned  to  Nica- 
ragua. 

11 A  guerrilla  document  outlining  this 
strategy  was  found  in  Nicaragua  in  February 
1981.  Guerrilla  representatives  later  con- 
firmed its  authenticity  to  Western  Europeans 
with  the  disclaimer  that  the  strategy 
elaborately  developed  in  the  paper  had  been 
rejected. 

12The  Cuban  role  as  arms  broker  to  the 
DRU  since  1979  has  been  documented  in  the 
Department  of  State  Bulletin  Article  en- 
titled Communist  Interference  in  El  Salvador, 
March  1981  issue.  In  April  1981,  when 


Socialist  International  representative 
Wischnewski  confronted  Castro  with  the 
evidence  in  the  report,  Castro  admitted  to 
him  that  Cuba  had  shipped  arms  to  the  guer- 
rillas. In  discussions  with  several  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Union  delegations  at  the 
September  1981  IPU  conference  in  Havana, 
Castro  again  conceded  that  Cuba  had  sup- 
plied arms. 

13Cuban  Vice  President  Carlos  Rafael 
Rodriguez  tacitly  admitted  that  Cuba  was 
providing  military  training  to  Salvadoran 
guerrillas  in  an  interview  published  in  Der 
Spiegel  on  September  28,  1981. 

uAt  the  time  these  reports  first  ap- 
peared, the  United  States  was  providing 
neither  arms  nor  ammunition  to  El  Salvador. 
In  January  1981,  the  United  States  respond- 
ed to  the  Cuban-orchestrated  general  offen- 
sive by  sending  some  military  assistance  and 
later  sent  American  military  trainers,  whose 
number  never  exceeded  55.  There  are  no 
U.S.  combatants,  bases,  or  strategic  hamlets 
in  El  Salvador.  TASS  continues  to  report 
falsely  that  "hundreds"  of  U.S.  military  per- 
sonnel are  in  El  Salvador  and  participate  in 
combat. 

15The  commission's  report  was  issued 
May  14,  1981. 

16In  a  recorded  interview  broadcast  by 
Radio  Havana  on  June  16,  1981,  Eduardo 
Mora,  Deputy  Secretary  General  of  Costa 
Rica's  Popular  Vanguard  Party  (the  Moscow- 
line  traditional  Communist  party,  the  least 
disposed  to  violence  of  the  country's  several 
Marxist  parties  and  splinter  groups)  ex- 
plained his  party's  position:  "We  establish  ties 
with  all  revolutionary  organizations  in  Cen- 
tral America.  We  have  close  ties  and  are  will- 
ing to  give  all  the  aid  we  possibly  can  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  proletarian 
internationalism  because  we  believe  that  the 
struggle  of  the  Central  American  people  is 
the  struggle  of  our  own  people." 

17Cuban  Vice  President  Carlos  Rafael 
Rodriguez  explained  in  an  interview  pub- 
lished in  Der  Spiegel  on  September  28,  1981, 
why  Cuba  had  not  denied  training  the  M-19 
guerrillas:  "We  did  not  deny  this  because  in 
the  past  few  years  many  people  came  to  our 
country  for  various  reasons  to  ask  for  train- 
ing. We  did  not  deny  this  desire.  If  a  revolu- 
tionary for  Latin  America  wishes  to  learn  the 
technique  and  organization  of  resistance  for 
his  own  self-defense,  we  cannot  refuse  in 
view  of  the  brutal  oppression.  This  also  holds 
true  for  the  Salvadorans." 

18The  U.S.  citizen  killed,  Chester  Allen 
Bitterman,  was  working  for  the  Summer  In- 
stitute of  Linguistics,  a  religious  group  which 
develops  written  forms  of  indigenous 
languages.  ■ 
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Strategic  Situation  in  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean 


by  Thomas  0.  Enders 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
December  U,  1981.  Ambassador  Enders 
is  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs.1 

Major  Developments 

There  are  four  major  developments  that 
have  come  together  to  create  what  can 
only  be  described  as  a  state  of  danger  in 
the  Caribbean  Basin. 

One  is  the  new  Cuban  strategy  for 
uniting  the  left  in  the  countries  of  the 
region,  committing  it  to  violence,  arm- 
ing it,  training  it  in  warfare,  and  at- 
tempting to  use  it  for  the  destruction 
of  existing  governments.  I  say  new  be- 
cause it  is  only  3  years  ago  that  the 
policy  was  adopted.  Prior  to  1978— for 
some  10  years  since  the  death  of  Che 
Guevara  on  an  Andean  hillside — Cuba 
had  made  a  sustained  effort  to  portray 
itself  as  a  member  of  the  international 
community  not  unlike  others,  carrying 
on  state-to-state  relations  through  em- 
bassies, emphasizing  trade  and  cultural 
contacts. 

Observing  this  pattern,  many  in  this 
and  other  countries  of  the  hemisphere 
began  to  hope  that  revolutionary  Cuba 
was  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  status- 
quo  nation.  The  1970s,  of  course,  were 
marked  by  Cuban  intervention  in  Africa 
on  a  continent-wide  scale.  But,  it  was 
argued,  Africa  was  a  special  case. 

The  turn  came  in  1978,  when  Cuba 
decided  to  back  the  insurrection  in 
Nicaragua.  At  first  it  was  not  apparent 
to  many  that  a  new  Cuban  strategy  was 
in  operation,  for  Nicaragua  seemed  like 
a  case  all  of  its  own.  But  then  the  same 
thing  was  tried  in  El  Salvador,  in 
Guatemala,  in  Colombia;  now  it  is  being 
tried  in  Honduras. 

We  have  attempted  to  identify  and 
illustrate  the  full  scope  of  this  new 
Cuban  strategy  in  a  research  paper, 
which  I  would  like  to  submit  to  the  com- 
mittee for  its  study.  The  paper  is  based 
on  both  public  and  intelligence  sources. 
It  was  not  written  to  make  sensational 
revelations,  and  it  does  not.  But  I 
wonder  how  many  Americans  are  aware 
of  the  sweep  and  the  sophistication  of 
what  is  going  on.  In  many  countries  of 
the  region,  Cuba  is  attempting  no  less 


than  to  construct  a  machine  to  destroy 
the  established  governments. 

The  pattern  is  always  the  same.  For 
years  the  radical  left  in  the  area  has 
been  divided  by  disagreement  over  tac- 
tics. The  old-line  Comintern  parties 
argued  patience:  You  only  had  to  wait 
for  Marx's  famous  objective  conditions 
to  emerge,  and  the  revolution  would  oc- 
cur. Other  factions  were  for  setting  up 
Che  Guevara-style  focos:  put  some 
armed  guerrilleros  into  the  countryside 
and  their  presence  will  radicalize  the 
peasants.  Others  were  for  guerra  pro- 
longada:  discredit  the  regime  by  hitting 
the  economy.  Still  others  advocated 
spectacular  kidnapings  and  assassina- 
tions. 

Under  the  new  strategy  Cuba  is  ap- 
proaching each  of  these  groups,  often 
calling  them  to  Havana.  Cuba  offers  to 
supply — or  arrange  for  the  supply 
of — arms  and  training.  But  there  are 
conditions:  The  left  must  unite;  it  must 
create  a  single  directorate  for  command 
and  control;,  it  must  commit  to  a  single 
strategy — which  often  is  written  out  and 
approved  by  Castro  personally.  And  that 
strategy  is  always  the  same:  armed 
struggle  against  the  established  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  important  to  be  clear  about  the 
effects  of  this  process.  It  enhances 
Cuba's  role  as  the  guide — and  some- 
times as  the  arbiter — of  each  revolu- 
tionary movement.  It  increases  the 
pressure  on  democratic  movements  on 
the  left  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
men  with  the  guns  rather  than  face 
blame  as  the  obstacle  to  the  unity  of  the 
left.  Once  unity  on  the  left  has  been 
created,  democratic  socialists  in  the 
hemisphere  and  in  Europe  face  the 
dilemma  of  whether  or  not  to  support  it. 
Many  have  supported  such  move- 
ments— only  to  learn  with  bitterness 
that  their  money  and  political  backing 
are  welcome;  their  ideas  are  not. 

This  is  not  only  history.  The  process 
goes  on.  In  Honduras,  Cuba  has  just 
now  completed  the  same  unification 
operaton:  Parties  have  been  joined 
together  in  a  national  directorate  com- 
mitted to  armed  struggle.  A  new  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  an  established 
government  by  force  is  underway. 

The  democracies  in  the  hemisphere 
have  had  to  break,  suspend,  or  down- 
grade relations  with  Cuba:  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Jamaica,  Venezuela,  Peru, 
and  Ecuador. 


The  second  development  is  the 
economic  and  social  crisis  in  the 
region.  It  also  began  in  1978,  just  as 
Castro  was  launching  his  new  policy 
intervention. 

For  the  past  two  generations,  mc 
of  the  Central  American  countries  ar 
many  of  the  islands  compiled  an  envi 
record  of  economic  and  social  change 
But  in  1978  a  serious  deterioration 
began.  Prices  for  export  commodities 
coffee,  sugar,  cocoa — began  to  declin 
sharply.  Prices  for  imported  oil  and  i 
ported  capital  kept  going  up.  With 
slowed  economic  growth  in  the  indus 
world,  tourism  stagnated.  Run-on  en 
crunches  resulted.  Some  countries  ar 
bankrupt.  Others  are  threatened  witl 
bankruptcy.  In  two,  Cuban-assisted  i 
surrections  are  destroying  power  pla 
bridges,  and  crops  and  attempting  tc 
disrupt  the  tourist  trade. 

The  result  is  a  grave,  general 
economic  crisis  bringing  with  it  mise 
and  despair  for  many  millions  of  peo 
in  the  region.  Coinciding  as  it  does  w 
the  Cuban  drive  to  unify  the  left  and 
commit  it  to  violence,  economic  crisis 
creates  great  potential  political 
vulnerability  throughout  the  area. 

The  third  factor  is  developing 
role  of  Nicaragua  as  a  platform  foi 
tervention  throughout  Central 
America.  We  have  watched  with 
deepening  concern  as  Nicaragua  has 
moved  away  from  pledges  of  politica 
pluralism  toward  a  repressive,  one-p; 
state.  At  the  same  time  it  is  greatly 
panding  its  army  and  building  up  an 
ventory  of  heavy  arms.  It  continues 
be  deeply  involved  in  logistics  and  ot 
support  for  the  insurgency  in  El 
Salvador. 

The  United  States  and  a  number 
other  countries  have  tried  to  provide 
alternative  to  these  trends,  notably  t 
providing  economic  aid  but  also  by  n 
taining  political  contacts.  Since  1979 
United  States  alone  gave  $120  millio 
assistance.  Recently,  we  tried  by  dip 
matic  means  to  achieve  a  rapprocher 
with  Managua.  And  we  don't  close  tl 
door  on  future  attempts. 

But,  frankly,  there  is  little  to  she 
for  our  efforts.  Indeed,  I  wonder 
whether  any  of  the  democratic  count 
that  have  supported  Nicaragua  can  c 
to  have  slowed  down,  much  less  to  h 
stopped  the  negative  trends. 

There  are  more  than  1,500  Cuba 
military  and  security  advisers  in  Nici 
ragua,  twice  as  many  as  there  were 
the  start  of  the  year.  More  tanks  art 
reported  on  their  way.  Preparations 
the  receipt  of  MiGs  are  well  advance 
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final  factor  is  the  special  impor- 
of  the  struggle  in  El  Salvador 
e  future  of  the  area.  El  Salvador 
second  largest  Central  American 
I  population  and,  in  the  past,  has 
ed  a  relatively  high  level  of  eco- 
development. 

it  El  Salvador  is  important  not 
i>r  itself.  There  are  underway 
two  critical  experiments  in  reform: 
land  tenure,  the  other  in  the  crea- 
f  democratic  institutions  and 
thening  the  political  center.  If 
reforms  are  defeated  by  arms, 
:cts  for  peaceful  change  elsewhere 
i  seriously  set  back, 
lere  is  something  else.  If,  after 
igua,  El  Salvador  is  captured  by  a 
;  minority,  what  state  in  Central 
ca  will  be  able  to  resist?  How  long 
it  be  before  the  major  strategic 
iterests — the  canal,  sea  lanes,  oil 
js — were  at  risk? 

Strategy 

et  and  overcome  these  challenges 
lited  States  must  also  have  a  com- 
lsive  strategy.  Let  me  summarize 
the  line  of  action  we  are  now 
ping. 

irst,  we  must  make  sure  that  our 
Is  have  the  means  to  defend 
elves.  El  Salvador  and  Honduras 
e  two  most  threatened  countries, 
iildup  in  Nicaragua  menaces  both; 
ing  of  El  Salvador's  economy  by 
iguan-supported  insurgents  creates 
ition  of  emergency  in  that  country, 
leed  more  resources — above  all, 
mic  but  military  as  well.  We  will 
isulting  with  the  Congress  on  how 
n  best  provide  help. 

econd,  we  must  join  with  others 
p  provide  the  Caribbean  Basin 
ries  the  opportunity  to  achieve 
erm  prosperity.  President  Reagan 
Daring  for  submission  to  the  Con- 
early  next  year  a  far-reaching 
ge  of  proposals.  Because  the 
its  in  the  countries  of  the  basin  are 
all,  investment  other  than  in 
s  is  often  unattractive.  But  if  in- 
s  could  be  sure  of  unimpeded  ac- 
3  outside  markets,  particularly  to 
.st  U.S.  market,  at  least  for  a 
d  period  of  time,  then  investment 

area  becomes  more  interesting, 
tilled  and  relatively  low-cost  labor 

area  becomes  an  attraction.  We 
sveloping  proposals  for  one-way 
rade  arrangements  and  for  invest- 
incentives;  there  will  also  be  provi- 
sr  preventing  abuses.  At  the  same 


time  we  will  present  proposals  for 
emergency  financial  assistance  to  tide 
countries  over  until  they  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  opportunities  to 
begin  earning  their  own  way. 

Third,  we  must  not  falter  in  our 
pursuit  of  democratic  values,  for  they 
assure  the  legitimacy  of  governments 
we  hope  to  help.  In  a  free,  open  elec- 
tion with  broad  participation,  Honduras 
chose  a  new  government  last  month. 
Costa  Rica,  whose  deeply  rooted  demo- 
cratic institutions  are  helping  it  to 
weather  a  brutal  economic  crisis  without 
violence,  goes  to  the  polls  in  February. 
El  Salvador  will  follow  with  elections  for 
a  constituent  assembly — the  first  step  in 
creating  representative,  constitutionally 
bound  government  in  that  nation.  In 
Central  America  only  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  refuses  to  go  before  the 
people. 

Let  me,  in  this  regard,  make  a 
remark  on  the  subject  of  proposals  for 
negotiation  between  the  government  and 
the  insurgents.  Members  of  the  Frente 
Democratico  Revolucionario  (FDR)  say 
they  want  to  talk  about  "restructuring 
the  army"  and  "establishing  a  new 
order."  In  their  view  such  changes  are 
conditions  precedent  to  elections. 

But  the  establishment  of  a  new 
order  and  the  status  of  the  army  are 
among  the  subjects  for  the  constituent 
assembly  to  be  elected  in  March.  Why 
should  they  only  be  debated  and  decided 
with  the  insurgents  and  not  with  the 
campesinos,  the  labor  unions,  and  the 
political  parties?  Why  shouldn't  the  FDR 
have — only  have — the  representation  in 
the  assembly  it  can  get  by  campaigning? 

In  July  the  United  States  said  it 
would  facilitate  contacts  and  discussions 
on  election  issues.  In  September  we  sent 
a  group  to  El  Salvador  and  talked  to  all 
interested  in  talking  to  us,  including  the 
Novimiento  Nacional  Revolucionario 
(MNR),  a  member  of  the  FDR.  The 
representative  of  another  member  of  the 
FDR  has  asked  to  see  us  in  Washington 
this  week,  and  we  are  receiving  him  on 
the  same  basis.  If  there  are  opposition 
elements  who  believe  in  a  democratic 
solution,  we  will  help  them  participate  in 
the  electoral  process.  But  it  would  be 
wrong  to  assist  those — in  negotiations 
or  otherwise — who  are  committed  to  the 
destruction  of  democracy. 

Fourth,  we  must  continue  the  pur- 
suit of  justice  for  the  countries  of  the 
area.  Lawlessness  from  both  the  left 
and  right  has  been  a  major  weakness  in 
El  Salvador.  But  the  government  is 


making  progress  in  bringing  it  under 
control.  Violent  deaths  other  than  in 
combat  as  reported  each  week  by  our 
Embassy  in  San  Salvador  are  down  by 
more  than  a  half  since  last  year.  I  do  not 
want  to  give  you  the  impression  that  our 
weekly  figures  are  complete  but  the 
trend  is  significant.  Progress  is  un- 
mistakable. I  wonder  whether  the  in- 
surgents have  made  any  contribution  to 
that  progress  at  all.  For  they  claim  that 
their  violence  is  justified  by  a  higher 
goal. 

Fifth,  our  emphasis  should  be  on 
collective  action.  Last  week  the 
Organization  of  American  States  voted 
22  to  3  with  4  abstentions  in  support  of 
free  elections  as  a  means  to  a  political 
solution  in  El  Salvador.  In  the  same 
forum  Secretary  Haig  has  suggested 
that  all  countries  in  Central  America 
should  address  the  arms  race  that  now 
threatens  in  Central  America  as  a  result 
of  Nicaraguan  imports  of  heavy  weapons 
and  the  Cuban  military  adviser  presence 
in  Nicaragua.  Should  more  serious 
threats  emerge,  it  is  in  collective  securi- 
ty that  we  should  seek  solutions. 

Finally,  we  must  communicate  to 
Cuba  that  the  costs  of  escalating  its 
intervention  in  the  region  will  be  very 
high.  We  have  readied  measures  to  pre- 
vent another  Mariel  sealift  should  Cuba 
again  seek  to  utilize  the  longings  of  its 
own  citizens  to  harm  this  country.  We 
are  tightening  the  economic  embargo. 
We  are  preparing  creation  of  a  radio 
devoted  to  Cuba  news  and  beamed  to 
the  island,  so  that  Cubans  can  be  better 
able  to  hold  their  government  account- 
able for  its  actions.  Our  underlying 
message  is  clear:  We  will  not  accept,  we 
do  not  believe  the  countries  of  the 
region  will  accept,  that  the  future  of  the 
Caribbean  Basin  be  manipulated  from 
Havana.  It  must  be  determined  by  the 
countries  themselves. 


irThe  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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Current  Actions 

MULTILATERAL 

Antarctica 

Recommendations  relating  to  the  furtherance 
of  principles  and  objectives  of  the  Antarctic 
treaty  (TIAS  4780).  Adopted  at  London  Oct. 
7,  1977.1 
Notification  of  approval:  Argentina,  Oct.  16, 

1979. 

Aviation 

Convention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful 
acts  against  the  safety  of  civil  aviation.  Done 
at  Montreal  Sept.  23,  1971.  Entered  into 
force  Jan.  26,  1973.  TIAS  7570. 
Accession  deposited:  Tunisia,  Dec.  2,  1981.2 

Convention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful 
seizure  of  aircraft.  Done  at  The  Hague 
Dec.  16,  1970.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  14, 
1971.  TIAS  7192. 
Accession  deposited:  Tunisia,  Dec.  2,  1981.2 

Protocol  on  the  authentic  quadrilingual  text 
of  the  convention  on  international  civil  avia- 
tion (TIAS  1591),  with  annex.  Done  at  Mon- 
treal Sept.  30,  1977.1 

Protocol  relating  to  an  amendment  to  the 
convention  on  international  civil  aviation 
(TIAS  1591).  Done  at  Montreal  Sept.  30, 
1977.1 

Protocol  relating  to  an  amendment  to  the 
convention  on  international  civil  aviation 
(TIAS  1591).  Done  at  Montreal  Oct.  6,  1980.1 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 
Dec.  16,  1981. 

Commodities 

Agreement  establishing  the  Common  Fund 
for  Commodities,  with  schedules.  Done  at 
Geneva  June  27,  1980.1 
Signatures:  Egypt,  Niger,  Oct.  19,  1981; 
European  Economic  Community,  Liberia, 
Oct.  21,  1981;  Papua  New  Guinea,  Somalia, 
Oct.  27,  1981;  Senegal,  Nov.  11,  1981; 
Botswana,  Nov.  18,  1981;  Republic  of  Korea, 
Nov.  27,  1981;  Kuwait,  Dec.  1,  1981;  Chad, 
Yemen  (Aden),  Dec.  16,  1981. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Ethopia, 
Nov.  19,  1981;  Gabon,  Nov.  30,  1981;  Malawi, 
Dec.  15,  1981. 

Conservation 

Convention  on  the  conservation  of  Antarctic 
marine  living  resources,  with  annex  for  an  ar- 
bitral tribunal.  Done  at  Canberra  May  20, 
1980.1 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 

Dec.  16,  1981. 

Cultural  Property 

Statutes  of  the  International  Centre  for  the 
Study  of  the  Preservation  and  Restoration  of 
Cultural  Property.  Adopted  at  New  Delhi 
Nov.-Dec.  1956,  as  amended  at  Rome  Apr. 
24,  1963  and  Apr.  14-17,  1969.  Entered  into 


force  May  10,  1958;  for  the  United  States 

Jan.  20,  1971.  TIAS  7038. 

Accession  deposited:  Finland,  July  3,  1981. 

Cultural  Relations— UNESCO 

Protocol  to  the  agreement  on  the  importation 
of  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural 
materials  of  Nov.  22,  1950  (TIAS  6129). 
Adopted  at  Nairobi  Nov.  26,  1976.  Entered 
into  force  Jan.  2,  1982.3 
Signature:  New  Zealand,  Nov.  9,  1981. 
Accession  deposited:  Yugoslavia,  Nov.  13, 
1981. 

Education— UNESCO 

Convention  on  the  recognition  of  studies, 

diplomas,  and  degrees  concerning  higher 

education  in  the  states  belonging  to  the 

Europe  Region.  Done  at  Paris,  Dec.  21, 

1979.1 

Ratifications  deposited:  Israel,  Aug.  13,  1981; 

German  Democratic  Republic,  Aug.  26,  1981. 

Environmental  Modification 

Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  military  or 
any  other  hostile  use  of  environmental 
modification  techniques,  with  annex.  Done  at 
Geneva  May  18,  1977.  Entered  into  force 
Oct.  5,  1978;  for  the  U.S.  Jan.  17,  1980. 
TIAS  9614. 
Ratification  deposited:  Italy,  Nov.  27,  1981. 

Maritime  Matters 

Amendment  of  article  VII  of  the  convention 
on  facilitation  of  international  maritime  traf- 
fic, 1965  (TIAS  6251).  Done  at  London 
Nov.  19,  1973.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Ireland,  Oct.  20,  1981. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Convention  on  psychotropic  substances.  Done 
at  Vienna  Feb.  21,  1971.  Entered  into  force 
Aug.  16,  1976;  for  the  U.S.  July  15,  1980. 
TIAS  9725. 
Accessions  deposited:  Gabon,  Oct.  14,  1981; 

Italy,  Nov.  27,  1981. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty 

Protocol  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  on  the 
accession  of  Spain.  Opened  for  signature  at 
Brussels  Dec.  10,  1981.  Enters  into  force 
when  each  of  the  parties  to  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  has  notified  the  U.S.  Government 
of  its  acceptance.1 

Signed:  U.S.,  Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark, 
France,  F.R.G.,  Greece,  Iceland,  Italy,  Lux- 
embourg, Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal, 
Turkey,  U.K.,  Dec.  10,  1981. 

Refugees 

Convention  relating  to  the  status  of  refugees, 

with  schedule  and  annex.  Signed  at  Geneva 

July  28,  1951.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  22, 

1954.3 

Accession  deposited:  Japan,  Oct.  3,  1981.6 


Rubber 

International  natural  rubber  agreement, 
1979.  Done  at  Geneva  Oct.  6,  1979.  Ent« 
into  force  provisionally  Oct.  23,  1980. 
Accession  deposited:  Ivory  Coast,  Nov.  2 
1981. 

Space 

Convention  on  registration  of  objects 
launched  into  outer  space.  Done  at  New 
Jan.  14,  1975.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  1 
1976.  TIAS  8480. 

Accession  deposited:  Republic  of  Korea, 
Oct.  14,  1981. 

Terrorism 

Convention  on  the  prevention  and  punisl 
ment  of  crimes  against  internationally  pi 
tected  persons,  including  diplomatic  agei 
Done  at  New  York  Dec.  14,  1973.  Enter 
to  force  Feb.  20,  1977.  TIAS  8532. 
Accession  deposited:  Gabon,  Oct.  14, 
1981. 

International  convention  against  the  tak 
hostages.  Done  at  New  York  Dec.  17,  IS 
Accession  deposited:  Kenya,  Dec.  8,  198 

U.N.  Charter 

Charter  of  the  U.N.  and  Statute  of  the  I 

national  Court  of  Justice.  Signed  at  San 

Francisco  June  26,  1945.  Entered  into  f< 

Oct.  24,  1945.  TS  993. 

Admitted  to  membership:  Antigua  and 

Barbuda,  Nov.  25,  1981. 

U.N.  Industrial  Development  Organiza 

Constitution  of  the  U.N.  Industrial  Deve 
ment  Organization  with  annexes.  Adopt< 
Vienna  Apr.  8,  1979.1 
Ratifications  deposited:  Somalia,  Nov.  21 
1981;  Colombia,  Nov.  25,  1981;  Paragua 
Dec.  2,  1981;  United  Arab  Emirates,  De 
1981;  Mauritius,  Dec.  9,  1981. 
Signature:  United  Arab  Emirates,  Dec. 

1981. 

Whaling 

International  whaling  convention  and 

schedule  of  whaling  regulations,  with  19 

protocol.  Done  at  Washington  Dec.  2,  IS 

Entered  into  force  Nov.  10,  1948.  TIAS 

1849. 

Notification  of  adherence  deposited:  Kei 

Dec.  2,  1981. 

Wheat 

1981  protocol  for  the  sixth  extension  of 
wheat  trade  convention,  1971  (TIAS  71' 
Done  at  Washington  Mar.  24,  1981.  Ent 
into  force  July  1,  1981;  provisionally  for 
U.S.  July  1,  1981. 
Ratification  deposited:  Spain,  Dec.  7,  19 

Women 

Convention  on  the  elimination  of  all  fon 
discrimination  against  women.  Adopted 
New  York  Dec.  18,  1979.  Entered  into  i 
Sept.  3,  1981.3 
Ratification  deposited:  Sri  Lanka,  Oct.  I 

1981. 
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d  Health  Organization 

idments  to  Articles  24  and  25  of  the 
;itution  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
kdopted  at  Geneva  May  17,  1976.1 
)tance  deposited:  Mongolia,  Nov.  10, 


TERAL 

itina 

mtion  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxa- 
nd  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with 
It  to  taxes  on  income  and  capital,  with 
d  protocol.  Signed  at  Buenos  Aires 
F,  1981.1 

e  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 
L6,  1981  (with  reservations  and 
standing). 

ladesh 

>ntion  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxa- 
nd  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with 
:t  to  taxes  on  income,  with  exchange  of 
Signed  at  Dacca  Oct.  6,  1980.1 
tment  of  ratification  signed  by  the 
lent:  Dec.  4,  1981  (with  under- 
ings). 

1 

d  of  discussions  concerning  salted  cattle 

and  manufactured  leather  products. 

i  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  Nov.  6,  1981. 

s  into  force  subject  to  exchange  of  let- 

dvising  formal  approval  of  the  respec- 

overnments. 

ia 

I  convention,  with  detailed  regulations, 
i  at  Ottawa  and  Washington  Sept.  10 
1  1981. 
ed  into  force:  January  1,  1982. 

r  of  agreement  concerning  narrative 
1  telecommunication  interface  ar- 
ments,  with  appendices.  Signed  at  Ot- 
ind  Washington  Sept.  15  and  Oct.  22, 
Entered  into  force  Oct.  22,  1981. 


:ol  on  cooperation  in  nuclear  safety 

rs.  Signed  at  Washington  Oct.  17,  1981. 

ed  into  force  Oct.  17,  1981. 

ment  relating  to  relief  from  double  in- 
tax  on  shipping  profits.  Effected  by  ex- 
e  of  letters  at  Beijing  Nov.  18,  1981. 
ed  into  force  Nov.  18,  1981;  effective 
,  1981. 

ibia 

sment  relating  to  the  reestablishment, 
tion,  and  maintenance  of  the  rawin- 
observation  stations  at  Bogota  and  on 
>ndres  Island,  with  memorandum  of  ar- 
ment.  Effected  by  exchange  of  letters 
?ota  Apr.  28  and  Sept.  8,  1981.  Entered 
)rceSept.  8,  1981. 

dition  treaty,  with  annex.  Signed  at 
ington,  Sept.  14,  1979. » 
e  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 
!,  1981. 


Mutual  legal  assistance  treaty,  with  exchange 

of  notes.  Signed  at  Washington  Aug.  20, 

1980.1 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 

Dec.  2,  1981. 

Czechoslovakia 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the  air 
transport  agreement  of  Feb.  28,  1969,  as 
amended  and  extended  (TIAS  6644,  7356, 
7881,  8869,  9935).  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Prague  Sept.  11  and  30,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  Sept.  30,  1981;  effective 
Jan.  1,  1981. 

Egypt 

Project  grant  agreement  relating  to  Cairo 
water  supply,  with  annex.  Signed  at  Cairo 
Sept.  22,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  22, 
1981. 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxa- 
tion with  respect  to  taxes  on  estates,  in- 
heritances, and  gifts.  Signed  at  Bonn  Dec.  3, 
1980.1 

Instrument  of  ratification  signed  by  the 
President:  Dec.  3,  1981  (with  an  under- 
standing). 

Agreement  concerning  the  support  of 
U.S.AFE  A- 10  aircraft  at  Forward 
Operating  Locations  (FOLS)  in  the  territory 
of  the  F.R.G.,  with  related  letter.  Signed  at 
Bonn  and  Ramstein  Nov.  5  and  9,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  Nov.  9,  1981;  effective 
Oct.  1,  1979. 

Memorandum  of  understanding  on  the  project 
of  active  magnetospheric  particle  tracer  ex- 
plorers. Signed  at  Washington  Oct.  15,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  Oct.  15,  1981. 

Guatemala 

Cooperative  agreement  to  assist  the  Govern- 
ment of  Guatemala  in  execution  of  an  eradi- 
cation program  of  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly 
(MEDFLY).  Signed  at  Guatemala  Oct.  22, 
1981.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  22,  1981. 

India 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of 
Aug.  19,  1977,  as  amended  (TIAS  8726),  on 
procedures  for  mutual  assistance  in  connec- 
tion with  matters  relating  to  the  Boeing 
Company,  to  include  investigation  of  alleged 
illicit  acts  of  Goodyear  India  Ltd.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  letters  at  Washington,  Nov.  18 
and  Dec.  10,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Dec. 
10,  1981. 

International  Cotton  Advisory  Committee 

Agreement  relating  to  a  procedure  for  U.S. 
income  tax  reimbursement.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  letters  at  Washington  Mar.  28  and 
May  1,  1974.  Entered  into  force  May  1,  1974. 
TIAS  8077. 
Terminated:  Jan.  1,  1982. 

Agreement  relating  to  a  procedure  for  U.S. 
income  tax  reimbursement.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Washington  Nov.  17  and 
19,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  1,  1982. 


Israel 

Memorandum  of  understanding  on  strategic 
cooperation.  Signed  at  Washington  Nov.  30, 
1981.  Enters  into  force  upon  exchange  of 
notification  that  required  procedures  have 
been  completed  by  each  party. 

Jamaica 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxa- 
tion and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with 
respect  to  taxes  on  income,  with  exchange  of 
notes.  Signed  at  Kingston,  May  21,  1980. 
Entered  into  force  Dec.  29,  1981. 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 
Dec.  16,  1981  (with  reservation  and 
understanding). 

Instrument  of  ratification  signed  by  the 
President:  Dec.  22,  1981  (with  reservation 
and  understanding). 

Exchange  of  ratifications:  Dec.  29,  1981. 
Entered  into  force:  Dec.  29,  1981. 

Protocol  amending  the  convention  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  preven- 
tion of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on 
income,  signed  at  Kingston  on  May  21,  1980, 
with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  Kingston 
July  17,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  29, 
1981. 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 
Dec.  16,  1981. 

Instrument  of  ratification  signed  by  the 
President:  Dec.  22,  1981. 
Exchange  of  ratifications:  Dec.  29,  1981. 
Entered  into  force:  Dec.  29,  1981. 

Jordan 

Agreement  concerning  general  security  of 
military  information.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Amman  Mar.  10  and  May  7,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  May  7,  1981. 

Korea 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of 
Nov.  22,  1976  (TIAS  8456)  relating  to  scien- 
tific and  technical  cooperation.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  Nov.  3  and 
6,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Nov.  6,  1981. 

Malta 

Agreement  with  respect  to  taxes  on  income, 
with  related  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at 
Valletta  Mar.  21,  1980.1 
Instrument  of  ratification  signed  by 
the  President:  Dec.  3,  1981  (with  an  amend- 
ment and  an  understanding). 

Mexico 

Cooperative  agreement  relating  to  construc- 
tion of  a  laboratory  to  assist  the  Government 
of  Mexico  in  combating  the  Mediterranean 
fruit  fly  (MEDFLY).  Signed  at  Washington 
and  Mexico  Aug.  17,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
Aug.  17,  1978.  TIAS  10010. 
Terminated:  Oct.  22,  1981. 

Agreement  amending  the  cooperative  agree- 
ment of  Aug.  17,  1978  (TIAS  10010).  Signed 
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at  Washington  and  Mexico  Nov.  12,  1980. 

Entered  into  force  Nov.  12,  1980.  TIAS 

10010. 

Terminated:  Oct.  22,  1981. 

Cooperative  agreement  relating  to  provision 
of  services  to  assist  in  eradication  of  the 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly  (MEDFLY).  Signed 
at  Guatemala  Oct.  22,  1981.  Entered  into 
force  Oct.  22,  1981. 

Minute  266  of  the  International  Boundary 
and  Water  Commission  extending  the  effect 
of  Minute  263  (TIAS  9896)  relating  to 
emergency  deliveries  of  Colorado  River 
waters  for  use  in  Tijuana.  Signed  at  Ciudad 
Juarez  Aug.  3,  1981.  Entered  into  force 
Nov.  13,  1981. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  June 
2,  1977  (TIAS  8952)  relating  to  additional 
cooperative  arrangements  to  curb  the  illegal 
traffic  in  narcotics.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
letters  at  Mexico  Dec.  4,  1981.  Entered  into 
force  Dec.  4,  1981. 

Morocco 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxa- 
tion and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with 
respect  to  taxes  on  income,  with  related 
notes.  Signed  at  Rabat  Aug.  1,  1977.  Entered 
into  force  Dec.  30,  1981. 
Instrument  of  ratification  signed  by  the 
President:  Dec.  4,  1981  (with  a  reservation 
and  an  understanding). 
Exchange  of  ratifications:  Dec.  30,  1981. 
Entered  into  force:  Dec.  30,  1981. 

Netherlands 

Extradition  treaty.  Signed  at  The  Hague 

June  24,  1980.1 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 

Dec.  2,  1981. 

Treaty  on  mutual  assistance  in  criminal  mat- 
ters, with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  The 
Hague  June  12,  1981.1 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 

Dec.  2,  1981. 

New  Zealand 

Agreement  relating  to  the  employment  of 
dependents  of  official  government  employees. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Wellington 
Nov.  16  and  23,  1981.  Entered  into  force 
Nov.  23,  1981. 

Norway 

Protocol  amending  the  convention  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the  preven- 
tion of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect  to  taxes  on 
income  and  property,  signed  at  Oslo  on 
Dec.  3,  1971  (TIAS  7474).  Signed  at  Oslo 
Sept.  19,  1980. 

Instrument  of  ratification  signed  by 
the  President:  Dec.  3,  1981  (with  an  under- 
standing). 

Exchange  of  ratifications:  Dec.  15,  1981. 
Entered  into  force:  Dec.  15,  1981. 


Agreement  relating  to  the  employment  of 
dependents  of  official  government  employees. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Oslo 
Apr.  15  and  July  21,  1981.  Entered  into  force 
July  21,  1981. 

Oman 

Agreement  concerning  the  provision  of  train- 
ing related  to  defense  articles  under  the  U.S. 
International  Military  Education  and  Train- 
ing (IMET)  Program.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Muscat  Apr.  4  and  May  14,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  May  14,  1981. 

Pakistan 

Implementing  agreement  regarding  the  con- 
solidation and  rescheduling  of  certain  debts 
owed  to  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  Signed  at  Islamabad  Aug.  18, 
1981. 
Entered  into  force:  Sept.  7,  1981. 

Philippines 

Extradition  treaty,  with  appendix.  Signed  at 
Washington  Nov.  27,  1981.  Enters  into  force 
30  days  after  the  exchange  of  instruments  of 
ratification. 

Convention  with  respect  to  taxes  on  income. 
Signed  at  Manila  Oct.  1,  1976.1 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 
Dec.  16,  1981  (with  understanding  and  reser- 
vations). 

Spain 

Agreement  extending  the  treaty  of  friendship 
and  cooperation  of  Jan.  24,  1976  (TIAS 
8360).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Madrid  Sept.  4,  1981. » 
Ratified  by  the  President:  Dec.  3,  1981. 

Switzerland 

Agreement  relating  to  the  agreement  of 
Oct.  17,  1980  (TIAS  10056),  establishing 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  the 
delegation  to  the  negotiations  concerning 
theater  nuclear  forces.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Bern  Nov.  11  and  20,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  Nov.  20,  1981. 

Thailand 

Agreement  between  the  U.S.  and  Thailand 
amending  the  agreement  of  October  4,  1978, 
as  amended  (TIAS  9215,  9462,  9643,  9717, 
9937),  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and 
manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile  products. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Bangkok 
Oct.  26  and  Nov.  4,  1981.  Entered  into  force 
Nov.  4,  1981. 

Togo 

Agreement  regarding  the  consolidation  and 
rescheduling  of  certain  debts  owed  to,  or 
guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Government  through 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  U.S.,  with  an- 
nexes and  agreed  minute.  Signed  at  Lome 
Sept.  18,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  7, 
1981. 


United  Kingdom 

Reciprocal  fisheries  agreement,  with  agra 
minute.  Signed  at  London  Mar.  27,  1979.1 
Senate  advke  and  consent  to  ratification: 
Dec.  16,  1^81. 

Agreement  to  facilitate  the  interdiction  by 
the  U.S.  of  vessels  of  the  U.K.  suspected  < 
being  engaged  in  trafficking  in  drugs.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  London 
Nov.  13,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Nov.  13 
1981. 

World  Tourism  Organization 

Agreement  relating  to  a  procedure  for  U.i 
income  tax  reimbursement.  Effected  by  e: 
change  of  letters  at  Madrid  Feb.  24  and  2! 
1977.  Entered  into  force  Feb.  25,  1977;  ei 
tive  Jan.  1,  1977.  TIAS  8565. 
Terminated:  Jan.  1,  1982. 

Agreement  relating  to  a  procedure  for  U.I 
income  tax  reimbursement.  Effected  by  e: 
change  of  notes  at  Madrid  Sept.  23  and 
Oct.  27,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  1, 
1982. 


'Not  in  force. 

2With  reservation. 

3Not  in  force  for  the  U.S. 

"For  the  Kingdom  in  Europe. 

BWith  understandings. 

6 With  declaration.  ■ 


December  1981 


December  1 

On  July  20,  1981,  in  Ottawa,  Heads  of  St 
and  Governments  of  the  seven  economic  s 
mit  countries  declared  that  unless  the  Bal 
Karmal  Regime  took  steps  to  comply  wit! 
Afghanistan's  international  obligations  by 
traditing  or  persecuting,  under  the  Hagu< 
convention,  the  hijackers  of  the  PI  A  aircr 
they  propose  that  all  flights  to  and  from 
Afghanistan  be  suspended  in  implementat 
of  the  Bonn  Declaration.  Because  there  w 
no  reply  from  Afghan  authorities,  France 
the  F.R.G.,  and  the  U.K.,  the  only  countr 
among  the  seven  to  whose  territories  Arii 
Afghan  Airlines  fly,  agree  with  members 
the  seven  to  denounce  their  air  services 
agreements  with  Afghanistan. 

December  2 

Secretary  Haig  heads  U.S.  delegation  to  t 
11th  regular  session  of  the  General  Asser 
meeting  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  held  at  Castries,  St.  Lucia,  Dec.  2- 
During  the  meeting  the  General  Assembl; 
passes  a  resolution  (Dec.  10)  on  El  Salvad 
endorsing  the  democratic  electoral  proces 
that  country  and  a  resolution  on  human 
rights  on  the  same  day. 

Deputy  Secretary  Clark  makes  an  off 
visit  to  London  (Dec.  2)  and  to  Dublin  (Dt 
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consultations  with  heads  of  Govern- 
and  to  Bonn  (Dec.  6-7)  for  consulta- 

as  well  as  to  address  the  Congress  of 

uropean  Democratic  Union. 

imber  3 

and  Israel  issue  a  joint  statement 
taneously  in  Washington  and  in  Israel 
1  at  bringing  European  troops — U.K., 
France,  and  the  Netherlands — into  the 
keeping  force  (Multinational  Force  and 
•vers — MFO)  that  will  patrol  the  Sinai 
Israel's  April  withdrawal. 
n  behalf  of  President  Reagan,  Secretary 
transmits  the  11th  semiannual  report  on 
mentation  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  for 
mod  of  June  1  through  November  30, 
to  Chairman  Dante  Fascell  of  the  Con- 
ional  Commission  on  Security  and 
sration  in  Europe  (CSCE). 

mber  7 

•alian  Deputy  Prime  Minister  J.  Douglas 
jny  visits  Washington,  D.C.  Dec.  7-9 
^sulfations  with  senior  Administration 
lis  on  international  economic  and  trade 
;rs. 

resident  Spyros  Kyprianou  of  Cyprus 
s  a  working  visit  to  Washington,  D.C. 
7-8  for  discussions  with  President 
an  and  Secretary  Haig,  and  meetings 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate 
gn  Relations  Committees. 

mber  8 

ollowing  newly  appointed  Ambassadors 
nted  their  credentials  to  President 
an:  Hubert  Ordias-Souna  of  Gabon, 
ako  Marc  Garango  of  Upper  Volta, 
)  Ben  Yahia  of  Tunisia,  Tadhg  F. 
livan  of  Ireland,  Allan  Ezra  Gotlieb  of 
"la,  and  Hudson  Kemul  Tannis  of  St. 
mt  and  the  Grenadines, 
ecretary  Haig  departs  Washington  to  at- 
the  semiannual  meeting  of  the  North 
tic  Council  and  to  make  a  6-nation  trip 
i  Near  East  and  South  Asia  to  include 
iuntries  of  Israel,  Turkey,  Pakistan,  In- 
Jgypt,  and  Morocco. 

mber  10 

;half  of  President  Reagan,  Deputy 
■tary  Clark  asks  all  Americans  in  Libya 
.ve  immediately  and  invalidated 
•ican  passports  to  that  country  because 
a  has  broadened  and  accelerated  its  ef- 
to  undermine  neighboring  states  and  to 
against  U.S.  interests." 
he  North  Atlantic  Council  ministerial 
ng  is  held  in  Brussels  Dec.  10-11.  A 
communique  is  issued  Dec.  11  expres- 
that  the  Alliance  is  committed  to  "safe- 
ling  the  peace"  and  is  working  to 
lish  through  "constructive  dialogue"  a 
ite  of  confidence  and  mutual  restraint  in 
West  relations"  in  order  to  achieve 
nte  and  progress  in  arms  control  and 
nament."  The  communique  goes  on  to 
that  "in  light  of  the  Soviet  Union's  con- 
1  military  build-up  and  as  long  as  a  r.olid 
ation  of  trust  has  not  beer  established," 
linisters  "have  no  choice  >•■>   to  dissuade 
otential  aggr*1      -  by  m? '      ?  it  clear 


that  they  have  the  strength  and  the  will  to 
resist." 

In  a  declaration  on  INF  modernization, 
also  issued  on  Dec.  11,  the  Ministers  express 
support  of  the  U.S.  negotiating  approach  and 
express  "conviction  that  a  positive  outcome  of 
these  negotiations  would  contribute  to 
greater  East-West  stability  and  progress  in 
other  East-West  arms  control  negotiations." 
A  joint  declaration  on  terrorism  issued  con- 
demns such  acts  as  a  "flagrant  violation  of 
human  dignity  and  rights." 

December  11 

U.N.  Security  Council  announces  it  is  recom- 
mending to  the  General  Assembly  that  Javier 
Perez  de  Cuellar  of  Peru  be  chosen  as  5th 
Secretary  General  of  the  U.N.  He  will  suc- 
ceed Kurt  Waldheim  of  Austria. 

Argentine  President  Roberto  Eduardo 
Viola  is  ousted  by  that  country's  ruling  junta. 

Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  (OPEC)  cuts  oil  prices  by  between 
$.20-$. 70  a  barrel  and  rejects  Libya's  request 
to  impose  sanctions  against  U.S.  oil  firms 
that  withdrew  from  that  country. 

December  13 

Poland's  Prime  Minister  and  Communist  Par- 
ty leader,  Gen.  Wojciech  Jaruzelski,  declares 
a  state  of  martial  law  and  military  rule  in 
that  country. 

December  14 

Reagan  Administration  announces  suspension 
of  pending  aid  to  Poland  including  $100 
million  worth  of  feed  and  food  grains  in  reac- 
tion to  the  military  crackdown  on  the  free 
trade  union  movement. 

Israeli  Parliament  passes  legislation  ex- 
tending its  law,  jurisdiction,  and  administra- 
tion to  the  occupied  region  of  the  Golan 
Heights.  Reagan  Administration  states  that 
the  action  is  a  violation  of  the  Camp  David 
peace  accords. 

After  a  hunger  strike  by  Soviet  human 
rights  activist  Andrei  Sakharov  and  his  wife, 
Liza  Alekseyeva  is  issued  a  passport  to 
emigrate  to  the  U.S.  to  join  her  husband. 

Secretary  Haig  cancels  a  6-nation  trip  to 
the  Near  East  and  South  Asia  and  returns  to 
Washington  from  Brussels  because  of  U.S. 
concern  over  the  situation  in  Poland. 

December  15 

By  unanimous  vote  (15-0)  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  extends  the  mandate  of  the  U.N. 
peacekeeping  forces  in  Cyprus  for  another  6 
months. 

December  17 

By  unanimous  vote,  the  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil adopts  a  resolution  opposing  the  Israeli 
Government's  decision  to  extend  its  laws, 
jurisdiction,  and  administration  to  the  Golan 
Heights. 

By  a  vote  of  121  to  2  (U.S.  and  Israel) 
with  20  abstentions,  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  declares  that  the  Israeli  move  ex- 
tending its  laws,  jurisdiction,  and  administra- 
tion to  the  Golan  Heights  is  "null  and  void 
and  has  no  legal  validity  whatsoever." 


Gambia  and  Senegal  sign  a  treaty  of 
unification  establishing  a  Senegambia  con- 
federation. Senegalese  officials  state  that  the 
treaty  will  be  debated  by  Parliaments  of  both 
nations  prior  to  ratification. 

December  18 

President  Reagan  orders  indefinite  suspen- 
sion of  discussions  intended  to  implement  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  with  Israel  on 
military  strategic  cooperation  that  was  in- 
tended to  counter  Soviet  threats  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  because  Israel  failed  to  notify  the 
U.S.  of  its  actions  on  the  Golan  Heights  and 
failed  to  consider  U.S.  concerns.  In  addition, 
he  postpones  further  discussions  on  some 
Israeli  proposals  for  promoting  Department 
of  Defense  purchases  of  defense  related 
goods  and  services  in  Israel,  authorization  of 
foreign  military  sales  (FMS)  funds  to  be  used 
by  Israel  to  purchase  Israeli-produced  goods 
and  services,  and  on  the  possible  use  of  FMS 
by  third  countries  to  purchase  Israeli  defense 
items  and  services. 

December  20 

Poland's  Ambassador  to  Washington, 
Romuald  Spasowski,  asks  for  and  is  granted 
political  asylum  in  the  U.S. 

Arriving  at  Boston's  Logan  International 
Airport,  Liza  Alekseyeva  is  reunited  with  her 
husband  Alexi  Semyonov. 

December  23 

President  Reagan  announces  economic  sanc- 
tions against  the  Polish  Government  which 
will  include: 

•  Suspension  of  all  U.S.  Government- 
sponsored  agricultural  and  dairy  shipments  to 
the  Polish  Government; 

•  Stopping  renewal  of  Poland's  export 
credit  with  the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank; 

•  Suspension  of  Polish  civil  aviation 
privileges; 

•  Suspension  of  Polish  fishing  rights  in 
U.S.  waters;  and 

•  Proposing  to  U.S.  allies  further  restric- 
tion of  high-technology  exports  to  Poland. 

Polish  Ambassador  to  Japan,  Dr. 
Zdzislaw  Rurarz,  and  his  family  requests  and 
is  granted  political  asylum  in  the  U.S. 

December  29 

President  Reagan  announces  a  series  of 
measures  to  be  taken  against  the  Soviet 
Union  for  its  "heavy  and  direct  responsibility 
for  the  repression  in  Poland"  which  are  as 
follows: 

•  Suspension  of  export  licenses  for  elec- 
tronic equipment  and  computers; 

•  Suspension  of  all  Aerqflot  service  to 
the  U.S.; 

•  Closing  of  Soviet  purchasing  commis- 
sion; 

•  Postponement  of  negotiations  on  a  new 
long-term  grains  agreement; 

•  Suspension  of  negotiations  on  a  new 
U.S. -Soviet  maritime  agreement; 

•  Suspension  of  issuance  of  licenses  for 
oil  and  gas  equipment  exports;  and 
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•  Complete  review  of  all  U.S.-Soviet  ex- 
change agreements  and  halt  of  renewal  of  ex- 
change agreements  on  energy  and  science 
and  technology. 

President  Reagan  signs  into  law  legisla- 
tion authorizing  U.S.  participation  in  the 
Sinai  peacekeeping  forces — Multinational 
Force  and  Observers  (MFO) — participation 
resolution. 

December  31 

Former  military  leader  of  Ghana,  Flight  Lt. 
Jerry  Rawlings,  overthrows  the  civilian 
government  of  President  Hilla  Limann.  ■ 


Department  of  State 


Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

No.         Date  Subject 

*406       12/1        Haig:  address  at  Freedom 

Foundation,  Valley  Forge, 
Pa.,  Nov.  28. 

407       12/2       Haig:  statement  on  opening 
of  INF  negotiations, 
Nov.  30. 

*408  12/1  Haig:  interview  by  corre- 
spondents for  German 
television  (Berlin),  Nov.  30. 

409       12/4       Haig:  address  before  the 
OAS  General  Assembly, 
St.  Lucia. 

*410       12/4       U.S.,  People's  Republic  of 
China  amend  textile  visa 
system,  Oct.  20  and  21. 
U.S.,  Thailand  amend  bi- 
lateral textile  agreement. 
U.S.,  Thailand  amend  textile 
agreement,  Oct.  26  and 
Nov.  4. 
U.S.,  Poland  civil  aviation 
agreement  extended, 
Mar.  31,  1983. 
U.S.,  Korea  amend  textile 
agreement,  Nov.  25  and 
27. 
U.S.,  Brazil  amend  bilateral 

cotton  agreement. 
U.S.,  Pakistan  amend  textile 
agreement,  Oct.  28  and 
Nov.  3. 

*417       12/8       Haig:  briefing  on  board 

Air  Force  jet  to  St.  Lucia, 
Dec.  3. 

*418  12/4  Haig:  press  briefing,  St. 
Lucia,  Dec.  2. 

*419       12/9       Haig:  arrival  remarks, 
Brussels. 

*420       12/9       Peter  A.  Sutherland,  Am- 
bassador to  Bahrain  (bio- 
graphic data). 

•421       12/14      Edwin  Gharst  Corr,  Am- 
bassador to  Bolivia  (bio- 
graphic data). 
422       12/14      Haig:  statement  and 
question-and-answer 
session  on  Polish  situation, 
Brussels,  Dec.  13. 
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*423 
*424 


12/15 
12/16 


*411 

12/4 

*412 

12/4 

*413 

12/4 

*414 

12/7 

*415 

12/7 

*416 

12/7 

*425       12/15 


426 

*427 


12/20 
12/22 


*428       12/22 


*429       12/22 


*430       12/22 


*431 
*432 


12/22 
12/30 


"433       12/18 


*434 

12/30 

*435 

12/30 

*436 

12/30 

*437 

12/30 

*438 

12/30 

M39       12/30 


*440 


*441 


12/31 
12/31 


Haig:  remarks  upon  arrival 
from  Brussels,  Dec.  14. 

Fernando  E.  Rondon,  Am- 
bassador to  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Madagascar 
(biographic  data). 

Francis  Terry  McNamara 
sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
Gabon  and  Sao  Tome  and 
Principe  (biographic  data). 

Haig:  interview  on  "Face 
the  Nation." 

Shipping  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (SCC),  Sub- 
committee on  Safety  of 
Life  at  Sea  (SOLAS), 
working  group  on  radio- 
communication,  Jan.  7. 

Advisory  Committee  on 
International  Investment, 
Technology,  and  Develop- 
ment, Jan.  12. 

Advisory  Committee  on 
International  Investment, 
Technology,  and  Develop- 
ment, Jan.  12. 

International  Radio  Con- 
sultative Committee 
(CCIR),  study  group  5, 
Jan.  12. 

CCIR,  study  group  6, 
Jan.  12. 

U.S.  Organization  for  the 
International  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  Consult- 
ative Committee  (CCITT), 
study  group  A,  Jan.  14. 

Kenneth  Lee  Brown  sworn 
in  as  Ambassador  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  the 
Congo  (biographic  data). 

Frank  V.  Ortiz  sworn  in  as 
Ambassador  to  Peru 
(biographic  data). 

Charles  H.  Price  II,  Am- 
bassador to  Belgium  (bio- 
graphic data). 

Thomas  Aranda,  Jr.,  sworn  in 
as  Ambassador  to  Uruguay 
(biographic  data). 

CCITT,  study  groups  A  &  B, 
Jan.  14. 

Advisory  Committee  on 
Oceans  and  International 
Environment  and  Scientif- 
ic Affairs,  Jan.  7. 

Advisory  Committee  to  the 
U.S.  National  Section  of 
the  International  Commis- 
sion for  the  Conservation 
of  Atlantic  Tunas,  Jan.  19. 

Milan  D.  Bish  sworn  in  as 
Ambassador  to  Barbados 
(biographic  data). 

Gerald  E.  Thomas  sworn  in 
as  Ambassador  to  Guyana 
(biographic  data). 


*Not  printed  in  the  Bulletin. 
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Although  Afghanistan  is  primarily  an 
agricultural  country,  only  about  12%  of  the 
land  is  considered  suitable  for  farming. 
Here,  an  Afghan  farmer  harvests  grain. 
The  field  was  irrigated  with  the  help  of 
U.S.  assistance. 
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The  United  States 

and 

Afghanistan 


i 


.n  1979  the  kidnapping  and  death  of 
U.S.  Ambassador  Adolph  Dubs  in 
February  and  the  sudden  invasion  by 
Soviet  forces  the  following  December 
aroused  the  world's  interest  in 
Afghanistan.  Until  then,  most 
Americans  had,  at  best,  a  vague  and 
somewhat  romantic  perception  of 
Afghanistan  as  a  wild  and  forbidding 
land  of  mountains  and  deserts,  of  fierce 
and  colorful  tribesmen  controlling  the 
mountain  passes  through  the  Hindu 
Kush.  Few  Americans  had  visited 
Afghanistan  and,  to  the  extent  that 
there  was  a  general  perception  of 
Afghanistan  in  the  United  States,  it  was 
shaped  and  colored  by  Rudyard  Kipling's 
tales  of  the  Pathan  tribesmen  of  the 
Khyber  Pass  and  the  Northwest  Fron- 
tier and  by  James  A.  Michener's  novel  of 
the  nomadic  caravans  that  wound 
through  the  mountains  and  fabled  cities 
of  Central  Asia. 

Until  the  Second  World  War,  the  of- 
ficial U.S.  view  of  Afghanistan  was 
similarly  unsophisticated.  For  more  than 
two  decades  after  the  United  Kingdom 
recognized  the  independence  of 
Afghanistan  in  1919,  American  officials 
cautiously  received  Afghan  overtures  for 
the  establishment  of  full  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. Diplomatic  recognition  was  ex- 
tended to  Afghanistan  in  1934,  but  the 
first  U.S.  Legation  was  not  opened  in 
Kabul  until  1942.  From  the  perspective 
of  Washington  during  the  1920s  and 
1930s,  there  seemed  little  common 


ground  for  fruitful  relations  between 
i  Afghanistan  and  the  United  States.  To 
American  officials,  Afghanistan  ap- 
peared remote,  inaccessible,  small,  poor, 
and  alien  to  Western  culture.  There  was 
no  tradition  of  past  contacts  to  build 
upon  and  no  untapped  lucrative  market 
to  lure  American  commerce.  Officials  in 
Washington  were  also  concerned  that 
conditions  in  Afghanistan  were  so 
primitive  and  dangerous  that  the  safety 
of  American  citizens  and  property  could 
not  be  guaranteed  in  the  event  of  nor- 
mal relations.  Beyond  that,  Afghanistan 
was  seen  as  a  traditional  sphere  of 
British  influence,  and  the  British  hinted 
that  they  were  not  inclined  to  open  that 
sphere,  despite  British  recognition  of 
Afghan  independence  in  1919. 

The  Second  World  War  reempha- 
sized  the  strategic  significance  of 
Afghanistan  as  the  gateway  to  South 
Asia.  With  German  forces  pushing  into 
the  Caucasus  in  1942  and  German 
agents  active  in  Afghanistan,  the  United 
States  moved  to  establish  a  legation  in 
Kabul.  The  United  States  emerged  from 
World  War  II  with  some  firsthand 
understanding  of  Afghanistan  and  with 
international  prestige  and  an  inclination 
to  play  a  larger  role  in  world  affairs. 

In  1948  the  United  States  and 
Afghanistan  upgraded  relations  and  ex- 
changed ambassadors.  The  two  countries 
settled  into  a  relationship  which  en- 
dured, with  some  fluctuations,  until 


1978.  Afghanistan  became  a  steady  reci- 
pient of  U.S.  developmental  aid,  and  a 
limited  commercial  relationship 
developed  between  the  two  countries. 
One  issue  which  periodically  clouded 
U.S. -Afghan  relations  was  the  troubled 
relationship  between  Afghanistan  and 
Pakistan,  the  latter  an  ally  of  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  attempted  to 
mediate  the  "Pushtunistan"  problem  that 
divided  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan,  but 
the  problem  proved  intractable  and 
helped  to  push  Afghanistan  increasingly 
into  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Ultimately,  the  Soviet  embrace 
became  suffocating,  and  a  belated  at- 
tempt by  President  Mohammad  Daoud 
in  1978  to  draw  back  led  first  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Marxist  regime  in 
Kabul  and  then,  at  the  end  of  1979,  to  a 
full-scale  Soviet  invasion.  U.S.  policy,  in 
response  to  the  Soviet  invasion,  re- 
mained one  of  support  for  the  traditional 
efforts  of  the  Afghan  people  to  establish 
and  maintain  their  independence. 

First 
Contacts 


X  here  were  few  recorded  instances  of 
contacts  between  Americans  and 
Afghans  before  the  20th  century. 
Afghanistan  was  established  as  a  coun- 
try in  1747.  During  much  of  its  ex- 
istence, Afghanistan  has  had  to  struggle 


Silhouette  by  Auguste  Edouart  of  Josiah 
Harlan,  "late  aid  de  camp  to  Dost 
Mahomed,  Ameer  of  Cabul."  Harlan,  an 
adventurer  who  during  the  middle  decades 
of  the  19th  century  served  the  East  India 
Company  and  a  number  of  South  Asian 
Courts,  was  one  of  the  few  Americans 
known  to  have  been  in  Afghanistan  during 
that  century. 

Portrait  Gallery,  Smithsonian  In- 
ion,  from  an  anonymous  lender) 


to  maintain  a  separate  identity. 
Throughout  most  of  the  19th  century, 
precariously  balanced  expansionist 
pressure  from  Russia  in  the  north 
against  that  of  British  India  from  the 
south.  By  the  end  of  the  century,  Brit 
influence  in  Kabul  was  predominant,  i 
a  result  of  two  Anglo- Afghan  wars. 
With  British  encouragement,  the 
Kingdom  of  Afghanistan  closed  its 
border  to  nearly  all  foreign  influence. 
The  Muslim  state  was  particularly 
uninterested  in  feelers  received  from 
American  mission  Societies  in  the  late 
decades  of  the  19th  century.  The  clos^ 
the  Protestant  societies  came  to 
penetrating  the  forbidden  kingdom  w 
the  stationing  of  a  missionary  near  th 
Afghan  border  in  India.  Although  he 
failed  in  his  petition  to  the  Governme 
of  British  India  for  permission  to  enti 
Afghanistan,  he  succeeded  in  translat 
the  Bible  into  Afghan  dialects  to  be 
smuggled  into  Afghanistan. 

The  first  American  with  more  thi 
passing  contact  with  Afghanistan  wa 
Josiah  Harlan,  a  colorful  adventurer 
who  had  served  the  East  India  Comp 
and  a  number  of  South  Asian  courts 
during  the  middle  decades  of  the  19tl 
century.  Harlan,  who  as  a  young  mai 
apparently  had  left  the  United  States 
under  a  legal  cloud,  came  into  contac 
with  Afghanistan  in  the  1830s  while 
in  the  service  of  Maharajah  Ranjit 
Singh,  prince  of  the  Punjab.  Harlan's 
trigues  took  him  into  Afghanistan 
disguised  as  a  dervish  in  an  attempt 
start  a  revolution,  and  he  later  succe 
ed  in  bribing  the  brother  of  Amir  Do 
Mohammed  to  prevent  a  war.  He 
ultimately  came  into  the  service  of  D 
Mohammed  and  helped  prepare  the 
Afghan  infantry  for  victory  over  the 
Sikhs  in  the  battle  of  Jamrud  in  183' 
He  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1841 
served  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  < 
ing  the  American  Civil  War.  Harlan'i 
service  with  the  court  of  Dost 
Mohammed  represented  a  very  visibl 
and  prominent  American  contact  wit 
Afghanistan,  but  it  was  an  isolated, 
dividual  experience  and  an  exception 
the  almost  total  lack  of  contact  betw 
the  United  States  and  Afghanistan  i 
the  20th  century. 
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ie  Question 
F  Recognition 

i 

,  he  question  of  official  contact  be- 
een  the  United  States  and 
ghanistan  did  not  arise  until  the  con- 
sion  of  the  third  of  the  Anglo-Afghan 
rs  in  1919.  In  the  treaty  of  Rawalpin- 
Df  August  1919,  the  United  Kingdom 
•ognized  Afghanistan's  independence, 
ig  Amanullah  then  set  about  the  task 
securing  recognition  from  and 
ablishing  diplomatic  representation 
;h  the  rest  of  the  international  com- 
.nity.  The  Soviet  Union  extended 
:ognition  immediately  in  1919.  By 
23  Iran,  the  United  Kingdom,  Turkey, 
ly,  and  France  had  also  established 
I  diplomatic  relations  with 
jhanistan.  As  a  result  of  King 
lanullah's  tour  of  Europe  in  state  in 
11,  Finland,  Latvia,  Liberia,  Poland, 
itzerland,  Egypt,  and  Japan  joined 
:  list  of  countries  recognizing 
jhanistan.  The  United  States  was 
ispicuous  in  its  cautious  approach  to 
mal  recognition  of  Afghanistan. 

In  1921  King  Amanullah  had  dis- 
xhed  an  Afghan  mission  headed  by 
•hammed  Wali  Khan  to  Western 
rope  and  the  United  States  to  pro- 
5e  formally  the  establishment  of 
ilomatic  relations.  On  July  18,  1921, 
:retary  of  State  Charles  E.  Hughes 
ote  to  President  Harding  that  the 
sfhan  mission  had  arrived  in 
ishington  after  having  been  received 
Paris  by  the  French  Government, 
ghes  noted  that  the  British  Govern- 
nt  had  no  objection  to  a  similarly 
irteous  reception  in  Washington  but 
itinued  to  view  Afghanistan  as  part  of 
sphere  of  political  influence. 
:retary  Hughes  met  with  the  mission 
July  21  and  later  reported  to  the 
ssident  that  there  was  little  commer- 
1  incentive  for  closer  relations  with 
?hanistan.  Harding  received  the  mis- 
n  on  the  same  day,  and  Wali  Khan 
ivered  a  letter  from  King  Amanullah 
louncing  his  accession  and  expressing 

wish  for  friendly  relations  between 
?hanistan  and  the  United  States.  On 
y  29,  President  Harding  responded  by 
ter  to  King  Amanullah  congratulating 
i  on  his  accession  but  noting  that  the 


matter  of  diplomatic  relations  "must  be 
reserved  for  further  consideration." 
Although  the  Harding  Administration 
did  not  extend  formal  recognition  to 
Afghanistan,  the  view  developed  in 
Washington  that,  in  receiving  the  mis- 
sion of  Wali  Khan  and  responding  to 
King  Amanullah's  letter,  President 
Harding  had  accorded  informal  recogni- 
tion to  the  Afghan  Government. 

The  Government  of  Afghanistan 
quickly  demonstrated  that  it  still  sought 
formal  recognition  from  the  United 
States.  On  August  21,  1921,  the 
American  charge  in  Tehran,  Cornelius 
Van  H.  Engert  (later  to  be  the  first  resi- 
dent American  Minister  accredited  to 
Afghanistan)  reported  that  the  Afghan 
Legation  in  Iran  had  approached  him  to 
encourage  American  interest  in  oil  ex- 
ploration in  Afghanistan.  Engert  asked 
for  instructions,  and  the  Department  of 
State  responded  that  although  formal 
recognition  had  not  been  extended  to 
Afghanistan,  the  overture  by  the  Afghan 
mission  had  laid  a  firm  enough  basis  for 
Engert  to  proceed  informally  with  his 
contacts  in  the  Afghan  Legation.  Engert 
did  so  and  received  an  invitation  from 
King  Amanullah  to  visit  Afghanistan. 
From  May  to  July  1922,  Engert  was  a 
guest  of  the  government  in  Kabul.  He 
returned  to  Washington  with  another  re- 
quest from  King  Amanullah  for  the 
United  States  "to  take  cognizance  of  the 
independence  of  Afghanistan  at  an  early 
date  and  to  enter  into  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  it."  In  a  memorandum  of 
December  22,  1922,  Engert  passed  on 
that  request  along  with  observations 
about  the  Afghan  people  and  the 
primitive  living  conditions  in  the  country 
which  tended  to  confirm  some  of  the 
preconceptions  held  in  Washington.  He 
noted  the  hospitality  and  cheerfulness  of 
the  Afghan  people  but  also  emphasized 
their  primitive  and  warlike  nature. 
Engert's  account  reflected  a  strong 
cultural  bias  and  tended  to  describe  con- 
ditions in  the  mountainous  tribal  areas 
rather  than  in  the  major  cities  such  as 
Kabul. 

The  United  States  remained  reluc- 
tant throughout  the  1920s  to  establish 
formal  relations  with  the  country 
described  in  Engert's  memorandum.  The 
channel  for  contact  between  the  United 


States  and  Afghanistan  became  the 
American  Embassy  in  Paris,  through 
which  the  Afghan  Legation  periodically 
renewed  the  request  for  diplomatic  rela- 
tions. The  United  States,  in  turn,  dealt 
with  Afghanistan  through  its  Paris  Em- 
bassy to  request  support  for  the 
Kellogg-Briand  pact  in  1928  and  to  in- 
form Afghanistan  of  joint  efforts  to 
resolve  the  conflict  in  Manchuria  in 
1929.  During  the  period,  the  first,  ten- 
tative commercial  contacts  began  to 
develop  between  the  United  States  and 
Afghanistan.  In  1930-31  an  American 
firm  sold  68  trucks  to  the  Afghan 
Government  for  $121,000. 

In  1930  Wallace  Smith  Murray, 
Chief  of  the  Division  of  Near  Eastern 
Affairs  in  the  Department  of  State, 
wrote  to  Congressman  A.J.  Sabath  of  Il- 
linois explaining  that  the  United  States 
still  felt  unable  to  recognize 
Afghanistan.  He  cited  the  lack  of 
capitulatory  rights  or  other  safeguards 
for  the  protection  of  foreigners  under 
the  local  law.  He  added  that 
Afghanistan  had  long  been  an  arena  of 
struggle  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Soviet  Union  for  control  of  the 
gateway  to  India,  and  he  felt  that  while 
that  struggle  continued  "no  foreign  lives 
in  the  country  can  be  protected  and  no 
foreign  interests  guaranteed." 

Establishment 
of  Diplomatic 
Relations 


Y Y  hen  Afghanistan  renewed  its  re- 
quest for  recognition  in  1934  in  a 
June  28  letter  to  President  Roosevelt 
from  King  Mohammed  Zahir  Shah,  the 
Roosevelt  Administration  was  prepared 
to  reconsider  the  question.  King  Zahir's 
letter  announced  his  accession  and  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  strengthen  political 
and  economic  relations  with  the  United 
States.  William  Phillips,  Acting 
Secretary  of  State,  explained,  in  a  letter 
to  President  Roosevelt  on  August  21: 

Our  failure  to  recognize  the  Government 
of  Nahir  Shah  was  due  largely  to  the  fact 
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that  this  Government  was  never  formally 
notified  of  the  abdication  of  Amanullah  and 
the  accession  of  Nahir  Shah;  moreover,  we 
have  been  naturally  conservative  on  the  sub- 
ject of  establishing  relations  with 
Afghanistan  owing  to  the  primitive  conditions 
of  the  country,  the  lack  of  capitulatory  or 
other  guarantees  for  the  safety  of  foreigners, 
and  the  absence  of  any  important  American 
interests. 

Phillips  added,  however,  that  peace 
and  progress  seemed  to  have  been 
established  in  Afghanistan,  the  young 
king  was  popular,  his  two  uncles  pru- 
dent, and  recognition  by  the  United 
States  was  genuinely  sought.  "Since  the 
present  regime  appears  to  be  a  stable 
one,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
withhold  recognition."  Roosevelt  agreed, 
and  in  an  August  21  letter  to  King  Zahir 
he  extended  U.S.  recognition: 

I  cordially  reciprocate  the  sentiments 
which  you  express,  and,  in  extending  recogni- 
tion to  Your  Majesty's  Government,  take  this 
opportunity  of  assuring  you  of  my  hope  that 
friendly  relations  will  always  exist  between 
the  United  States  and  Afghanistan. 

When  U.S.  Ambassador  Jesse 
Straus  conveyed  President  Roosevelt's 
letter  concerning  recognition  to  Shah 
Wali  in  Paris,  the  Afghan  Minister  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  these  relations 
might  be  established  on  a  permanent 
basis  as  soon  as  possible  and  that  to  that 
end  a  treaty  of  friendship  should  be  con- 
cluded. The  United  States  countered  this 
request  with  an  offer  of  a  less  formal 
treaty  of  friendship,  like  that  which  had 
been  signed  with  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi 
Arabia  in  1933.  Such  an  agreement  had 
laid  the  basis  for  diplomatic  and  consular 
representation  but  had  not  provided  for 
an  exchange  of  representatives. 
Afghanistan  preferred  full  diplomatic 
relations  but  was  prepared  to  sign  the 
agreement  proposed  by  the  United 
States  except  for  a  clause  calling  for 
"most-favored-nation"  treatment  with 
respect  to  commerce.  Afghanistan  had 
not  signed  such  an  agreement  with  any 
other  nation  and  did  not  feel  able  to 
establish  a  different  precedent.  Negotia- 
tions followed,  and  Ambassador  Straus 
and  Ali  Mohammed  Khan,  Afghan 
Minister  in  London,  signed  a  treaty  of 
friendship  in  Paris  on  March  26,  1936, 


that  was  limited  largely  to  diplomatic 
practice  and  protection  of  citizens. 

Although  this  treaty  did  not  involve 
a  formal  exchange  of  diplomatic 
representation,  William  H.  Hornibrook, 
U.S.  Minister  to  Iran,  was  given  a  con- 
current appointment  as  Minister  to 
Afghanistan.  Hornibrook  continued  to 
reside  in  Tehran.  He  resigned  in  March 
1936  and  was  not  replaced  as  Minister  in 
Tehran  until  Louis  G.  Dreyfus,  Jr.,  was 
assigned  responsibility  for  Afghanistan 
as  well  as  Iran  in  February  1940. 

During  the  negotiations  for  the  trea- 
ty of  friendship,  Afghanistan  sought  to 
interest  the  United  States  in  establishing 
a  permanent  legation  in  Afghanistan  by 
offering  an  exclusive  concession  to 
develop  potential  oil  resources. 
The  Afghan  Foreign  Minister  told 
Hornibrook  during  a  visit  to  Kabul  in 
May  1935  that  "for  obvious  reasons" 
Afghanistan  could  not  give  the  conces- 
sion to  either  the  United  Kingdom  or 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  that  those  powers 
would  not  favor  giving  it  to  the  Germans 
or  the  Japanese.  Afghanistan,  therefore, 
looked  to  the  United  States  for  oil 
development,  and  a  year  later  granted 
the  Inland  Oil  Exploration  Company  a 
75-year  concession.  The  government 
hoped  that  the  concession  would  draw  a 
sizable  number  of  Americans  to 
Afghanistan  and  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  American  Legation  in  Kabul. 
Inland  Oil  began  exploration  in  1937,  but 
in  June  1938  the  company  cancelled  the 
concession,  calling  the  project  unfeasible 
in  light  of  the  worsening  international 
situation. 

World  War  II  altered  Afghanistan's 
role  in  world  affairs.  German  influence 
increased  throughout  the  1930s  as 
technicians  and  capital  moved  into  the 
country  to  help  develop  the  economy. 
German  intelligence  activities  in 
Afghanistan  grew  apace,  and  by  the  out- 
break of  war  in  Europe  in  1939  serious 
concern  had  developed  in  London  and 
Moscow  about  German  interests  in 
Afghanistan  even  though  Afghanistan 
maintained  its  neutrality.  The  United 
States  began  to  share  this  concern  after 
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the  German  invasion  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  brought  the  United  States  im 
the  war  in  December  1941,  and  globs 
strategic  considerations  took  on  a  ne 
importance  in  Washington.  The  Gem 
drive  into  the  Caucasus  in  1942  thre* 
ened  Allied  communications  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  redoubled  the  strat 
significance  of  Afghanistan.  It  remai 
neutral,  but  its  neutrality  was  condi- 
tioned by  traditional  antipathy  to  ma 
Allied  powers— the  United  Kingdom 
the  Soviet  Union— as  well  as  recent 
man  economic  influence.  The  United 
States  found  it  timely  and  important 
act  upon  the  longstanding  invitation 
open  a  legation  in  Kabul. 

Negotiations  for  the  establishmei 
of  a  legation  were  quickly  concluded 
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February  1943,  Abdul  Hussein  Aziz 
ame  the  first  Afghan  Minister  to  the 
ited  States. 


12,  and  Charles  W.  Thayer,  who  was 
in.  serving  in  the  Soviet  Union,  was 
-ignated  Third  Secretary  of  Legation 
i  ordered  to  proceed  to  Kabul  and 
58  the  post.  After  an  adventurous 
:rland  trip  from  Iran,  Thayer  arrived 
Kabul  at  the  end  of  May  and  received 
farm  reception  from  the  Afghan 
vernment.  Thayer,  who  noted  in  his 
ry  that  he  felt  he  was  leaving  civiliza- 
ti  when  he  left  Iran,  found 
jhanistan  a  pleasant  surprise.  The 
intry  was  beautiful,  the  people  friend- 
and  the  government  anxious  to 
ablish  good  relations  with  the  United 
ites.  Thayer  was  received  by  the 
reign  Minister  and  opened  the  lega- 
n  in  Kabul  on  June  6,  1942.  On  June 
he  had  an  interview  with  Prime 
nister  Muhammed  Hashim,  who 


The  U.S.  Embassy  residence  in  Kabul,  a  one-story  structure  on  about  3  acres  of  land,  has 
housed  all  of  the  U.S.  Ambassadors  to  Afghanistan.  (State  Department  photo) 


looked  beyond  the  war  to  the  possibility 
of  American  assistance  to  help  develop 
Afghanistan.  In  July,  Cornelius  Engert, 
who  had  been  appointed  Minister  to 
Afghanistan  on  May  2,  joined  Thayer  in 
Kabul  and  the  legation  was  fully  staffed. 
In  the  United  States,  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  Turkey  handled  the 
interests  of  Afghanistan  after  1930.  On 
July  9,  1942,  Mohammed  Omar  Khan 
was  recognized  as  Honorary  Consul  of 
Afghanistan  at  New  York.  In  September 
1942  the  Afghan  Government  conveyed 
to  Minister  Engert  a  desire  to  open  a 
legation  in  Washington.  The  Department 
of  State  responded  favorably,  and 
Afghanistan  appointed  Abdul  Hussein 
Aziz  Minister  to  the  United  States  in 
February  1943.  On  June  4,  1943,  Aziz       | 
presented  his  credentials  to  President        & 
Roosevelt.  £ 

•  In  1948  the  process  of  establishing      | 
diplomatic  representation  was  completed  i 
with  the  upgrading  of  the  legations  to       $ 
embassies.  On  June  5  Ely  C.  Palmer, 
who  had  been  in  Kabul  since  1945,  was 
appointed  first  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Afghanistan.  Afghanistan,  in  turn,  in- 
dicated the  importance  it  attached  to 
relations  with  the  United  States  by  ap- 
pointing Mohammed  Nairn  Khan,  first 
cousin  of  the  King,  as  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States. 


On  June  5,  1948,  Ely  E.  Palmer  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Afghanistan. 
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Post-War 
Relations 

X  he  United  States  emerged  from  the 
Second  World  War  in  a  position  to  exert 
considerable  influence  in  South  Asia. 
The  United  Kingdom  was  at  the  point  of 
withdrawing  from  the  subcontinent,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  was  busy  rebuilding  its 
economy  and  consolidating  its  new  em- 
pire in  Eastern  Europe.  Afghanistan 
looked  to  the  United  States  after  the 
war  for  development  aid  and  technical 
assistance  to  replace  the  technicians  and 
capital  which  Germany  had  begun  to 
provide  before  the  war.  The  United 
States,  however,  in  assuming  its  new 
global  responsibilities,  confronted  enor- 
mous demands  upon  American  assist- 
ance from  the  war-torn  countries  of 
Western  Europe  and  Asia.  Until  these 
more  pressing  demands  were  met,  little 
could  be  spared  for  Afghanistan,  which 
had  suffered  no  such  wounds.  The 
United  States  did  become,  during  and 
after  the  war,  the  major  market  for 
karakul  skins,  which,  along  with  fresh 
and  dried  fruit,  constituted  the  leading 
export  items  for  Afghanistan.  Before 
karakul  skins  declined  in  fashion  later  in 
the  1950s,  Afghanistan  had  built  up  a 
$20  million  credit  in  the  United  States. 

The 

Helmand  Valley 

Project 

X  he  most  significant  American  con- 
tribution to  development  in  Afghanistan 
during  the  years  immediately  following 
the  war  began  as  a  private  venture.  In 
late  1945  negotiations  opened  between 
the  Afghan  Government  and  Morrison- 
Knudsen,  an  engineering  firm  based  in 
Boise,  Idaho,  for  the  construction  of  a 
comprehensive  system  of  canals,  dams, 
reservoirs,  and  power  plants  in  the  Hel- 
mand River  Valley  of  southern  Afghani- 
stan. The  Helmand  River  is  the  longest 
in  Afghanistan,  and  the  object  of  the 
project  was  to  control  its  flow,  tap  its 
energy,  and  convert  the  lower  Helmand 
Valley  into  the  granary  it  had  been  cen- 
turies before.  The  negotiation  between 
Morrison-Knudsen  and  the  Afghan 


Government  led  to  the  establishment  of 
Morrison-Knudsen  Afghanistan  Incor- 
porated, with  headquarters  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Morrison-Knudsen  engineers 
surveyed  the  Helmand  Valley  and 
estimated  that  the  river  could  be  tamed 
and  the  desert  brought  into  bloom  with 
the  construction  of  two  dams  and  an  ex- 
tensive canal  system,  at  a  total 
estimated  cost  of  $63.7  million.  On  this 
optimistic  assumption  the  project  was 
begun. 

Once  undertaken,  the  Helmand 
Valley  project  proved  difficult,  costly, 
and  disappointing.  Despite  the  good  in- 
tentions of  all  involved  and  the  profes- 
sional skill  of  the  American  engineers,  in 
the  end  the  project  seriously  tarnished 
the  U.S.  reputation  for  efficiency  and 
technical  expertise.  The  project  also 
became,  over  the  years,  a  nagging  irri- 
tant and  an  embarrassment  in  relations 
between  the  United  States  and 
Afghanistan. 

The  project  was  plagued  from  the 
start  by  problems  and  dubious  assump- 
tions, including  the  idea  that  nomads  in 
the  area  could  be  induced  to  settle  on 
and  farm  the  land  reclaimed  by  irriga- 
tion. Among  the  other  problems  were 
local  resistance  to  the  construction  of 
dams  and  canals,  inadequate  preliminary 
surveys,  bureaucratic  obstacles  in  Kabul, 
and  the  fact  that  all  equipment  involved 
in  the  project  had  to  be  shipped  from 
the  United  States.  Despite  the  attempts 
to  cut  expenses,  costs  mounted  above 
estimates,  and  the  credit  surplus  ac- 
cumulated through  the  sale  of  karakul 
skins  was  used  quickly. 

Beginning  of 
U.S.  Aid 

X  he  problems  and  costs  engendered 
by  the  Helmand  Valley  project  caused 
the  Afghan  Government  to  turn  to  the 
U.S.  Government  for  support.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  request  for  more  than  $100 
million  for  the  completion  of  Helmand 
Valley  and  other  projects,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  approved  a  $21  million 


President  Truman  with  Prime  Minister 
Shah  Mahmud  during  the  latter's  visit  to 
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loan  in  November  1949.  In  1952  anotl 
loan  of  $18.5  million  was  negotiated  t 
enable  Morrison-Knudsen  to  complete 
work  on  the  project.  In  1951  the  Bog 
canal  system  was  completed,  and  at  t 
request  of  the  Afghan  Government, 
Morrison-Knudsen  took  over  the 
engineering  obligations  previously 
assumed  by  the  government.  By  Apri 
1953  the  145-foot-high  Arghandab  Dz 
and  the  300-foot-high  Kajaki  Dam  we 
completed.  Technical  problems,  howe 
limited  the  effectiveness  of  the  proje< 
which  irrigated  only  170,000  acres,  n 
of  which  were  already  being  farmed. 
The  Helmand  Valley  project  bega 
the  involvement  of  the  U.S.  Governir 
in  the  development  program  in  Afgh; 
stan.  On  February  9,  1951,  the  Unite 
States  and  Afghanistan  signed  their  : 
Point  IV  technical  assistance  agreem 
and  in  December  1952  Technical 
Cooperation  Administration  advisers 
began  to  arrive  to  work  on  the  Helm; 
Valley  project.  The  technical  coopera 
program  agreement  signed  on  June  c 
1953,  became  a  model  for  similar 
agreements  renewed  annually  for  the 
next  24  years.  Loans  were  extended 
Afghanistan  in  1953  for  the  purchase 
American  wheat,  and,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  International  Cooper 
tion  Administration,  the  U.S.  foreign 
program  in  Afghanistan  was  broader 
to  include  education  and  transportati 
projects  as  well  as  agricultural  and 
technical  assistance.  By  1955  the  lev< 
U.S.  aid  to  Afghanistan  was  more  th 
double  that  of  the  next  largest  contri 
tor,  the  Soviet  Union.  By  that  point, 
however,  the  level  of  Soviet  aid  was 
creasing  rapidly,  and  a  serious  probk 
had  developed  to  color  relations  betw 
the  United  States  and  Afghanistan. 
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fie  Pakistan  Factor 

i 

.  he  establishment  of  the  nation  of 
kistan  in  1947  had  a  major  impact 
on  relations  between  the  United 
ites  and  Afghanistan.  From  the 
tset  relations  between  Afghanistan 
d  Pakistan  were  troubled.  Pakistan  in- 
rited,  as  its  border  with  Afghanistan, 
i  frontier  established  in  1893  by  Sir 
irtimer  Durand  on  behalf  of  British 
iia.  Afghanistan  had  accepted  the 
rand  line  in  1893  under  British 
assure,  but  Afghan  Governments 
ireafter  had  reserved  an  irredentist 
im  to  the  Pushtu-speaking  Pathan 
bal  areas  which  lay  to  the  east  of  the 
rand  line.  The  creation  in  1947  of 
tat  the  Afghans  viewed  as  the  ar- 
cial  state  of  Pakistan  threw  into 
irp  relief  the  Afghan  claims  to  the 
than  tribal  areas  in  Pakistan, 
ghanistan  felt  that  the  Pushtu- 
Jaking  homelands  should  be  united 


The  fabled  Khyber  Pass  links  Afghanistan  with  Pakistan  and  has  been  the  subject  of 
numerous  authors  such  as  Rudyard  Kipling  and  James  Michener. 


with  the  Afghan  state,  or,  that  at  a 
minimum,  they  should  be  granted  inde- 
pendence as  the  separate  state  of 
"Pushtunistan." 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  did  not 
look  favorably  upon  the  proposals  for 
territorial  changes.  The  conditions  in- 
volved in  the  establishment  of  Pakistan 
made  such  changes  difficult,  and  the 
Karachi  government  rejected  pressure 
from  Afghanistan  on  an  issue  which  it 
felt  had  been  settled  in  1893.  The 
Government  of  Pakistan  dealt  with  the 
Pathan  tribes  living  in  the  country  as 
the  British  had — granting  them  a  good 
deal  of  local  autonomy  and  providing 
subsidies.  Afghanistan  countered  by 
agitating  through  local  tribal  leaders, 
such  as  the  Fakir  of  Ipi,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  Pushtu 
state. 

The  tenor  of  relations  between  Af- 
ghanistan and  Pakistan,  as  a  result  of 


the  Pushtunistan  issue,  was  set  in  1947 
when  Afghanistan  cast  the  lone  vote  in 
the  United  Nations  against  the  admis- 
sion of  Pakistan.  The  two  countries  ex- 
changed ambassadors  in  1948  but  con- 
tinued a  propaganda  war  on  the 
Pushtunistan  issue.  In  1950  the  first 
significant  breach  in  relations  occurred 
when  Pakistan  closed  its  border  to 
"blockade"  Afghanistan  in  response  to 
Afghan  incursions  across  the  Durand 
line.  The  blockade  represented  a  serious 
threat  to  landlocked  Afghanistan  which 
depended  at  that  point  upon  transit 
through  Pakistan  for  its  commerce. 

The  United  States  saw  the 
Pushtunistan  dispute  as  potentially 
disruptive  to  the  stability  of  the  area 
and,  without  pronouncing  on  the  merits 
of  the  issue,  attemped  on  several  occa- 
sions to  mediate  in  the  dispute.  U.S.  ef- 
forts to  mediate  failed,  as  did  mediation 
efforts  of  Muslim  states  such  as  Egypt, 
Turkey,  and  Iran. 
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Prime  Minister  Daoud 

Xrime  Minister  Daoud,  who  shaped 
Afghanistan's  course  for  15  of  the  past 
30  years,  came  to  power  in  1953  as  a 
result  of  a  bloodless  palace  revolt.  A 
cousin  of  King  Zahir,  Daoud  came  to  of- 
fice determined  to  reorient  some  of 
Afghanistan's  policies  and  to  energize 
others.  He  was  concerned  about  the 
sluggishness  of  the  Helmand  Valley  pro; 
ect,  anxious  to  increase  the  pace  of 
social  and  economic  reform  in 
Afghanistan,  and  determined  to  push 
harder  on  the  Pushtunistan  issue.  His 
concern  about  the  Helmand  Valley  proj- 
ect led  him  to  replace  some  of  the 
Afghan  administrators  responsible  for 
the  project  and  to  work  with  the 
American  Embassy  to  intensify  the  ef- 
fort to  improve  the  project.  His  desire 
for  economic  reform  and  for  the 
modernization  of  Afghanistan's  anti- 
quated armed  forces  also  led  him  to  turn 
to  the  United  States  for  support. 

The  U.S.  response  to  Daoud's  re- 
quests for  support  on  the  Pushtunistan 
issue  was  to  continue  to  advise  him  to 
try  to  work  the  matter  out  amicably 
with  Pakistan.  American  officials  sug- 
gested that  it  probably  would  prove 
easier  to  reach  agreement  if  the  two 
countries  were  allied  together  in  a 
system  of  regional  security.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Nixon  visited  Afghanistan 
December  4-6,  1953,  and  attempted  to 
persuade  the  Daoud  government  of  the 
wisdom  of  alliance  with  Pakistan  and 
Iran.  He  found,  however,  the  Afghan 
Government  anxious  to  persuade  the 
United  States  that  the  Pushtunistan 
dispute  prevented  Afghanistan  from 
agreement  with  Pakistan. 

Collective 

Security 

in  South  Asia 


B 


>y  1953  the  Pushtunistan  dispute 
began  to  be  overlaid  by  "cold  war"  pres- 
sures upon  the  South  Asia  area.  The 
United  States,  guided  by  Secretary  of 
State  John  Foster  Dulles,  pushed  for  the 


development  of  a  "northern  tier"  collec- 
tive security  bulwark  against  Soviet  ex- 
pansion into  the  area.  In  1954  the 
bulwark  began  to  take  shape  as  Turkey 
and  Pakistan  signed  a  pact  of  mutual 
defense.  Afghanistan  looked  on  with 
concern  as  the  United  States  and 
Pakistan  signed  a  mutual  security  agree- 
ment in  1954  which  provided  for  exten- 
sive military  aid  to  Pakistan.  In  1955  the 
Baghdad  pact  pulled  together  Iran, 
Turkey,  Pakistan,  and,  for  a  time,  Iraq 
in  the  system  of  regional  security  which 
Dulles  had  worked  to  create.  In  Afghani- 
stan Prime  Minister  Daoud,  who  had 
declined  to  participate  in  the  collective 
security  agreement,  denounced  the 
Baghdad  pact. 

Afghanistan  Turns 
to  the  U.S.S.R. 

./Afghanistan  responded  to  the 
U.S. -Pakistan  mutual  security  agree- 
ment in  1954  by  requesting  similar 
military  aid  to  develop  Afghan  armed 
forces.  Afghanistan  looked  upon  the 
modern  weapons  being  provided  to 
Pakistan  as  a  threat  to  India  or 
Afghanistan  rather  than  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  United  States,  in  turn,  felt 
that  unless  Afghanistan  could  turn  away 
from  its  traditional  neutrality  and  join  a 
system  of  regional  security,  Washington 
could  not  offend  Pakistan  and  risk 
regional  stability  by  providing  arms  to 
Afghanistan.  Daoud  turned,  therefore, 
to  Moscow.  In  August  1956  Afghanistan 
negotiated  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  the  provision  of  $25  million  in 
modern  arms.  In  addition,  the  Soviet 
Union  agreed  to  assist  in  the  construc- 
tion or  expansion  of  three  military  air- 
fields in  Afghanistan.  With  Soviet  arms 
came  Soviet  military  advisers  and 
dependence  upon  the  Soviet  Union  for 
spare  parts,  new  technology,  and  addi- 
tional military  aid.  The  1956  arms  agree- 
ment began  the  longstanding  Soviet  in- 
fluence over  the  Afghan  military 
establishment  which  has  not  been  relin- 
quished. 

The  Soviet  Union's  economic  rela- 
tionship with  Afghanistan  also  expanded 
during  this  time.  In  July  1950, 
Afghanistan  had  negotiated  a  4-year 
barter-agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 


to  offset  the  border  closing  by  Pakista 
By  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the 
Soviet  Union  agreed  to  export  petro- 
leum products,  cotton  cloth,  sugar,  an< 
other  commodities  to  Afghanistan  in 
return  for  Afghan  wool  and  raw  cotto; 
The  Soviet  Union  also  offered  to  con- 
struct gasoline  storage  facilities  and  t( 
take  over  oil  exploration  in  northern 
Afghanistan  from  a  Swedish  company 
By  1952  Afghan-Soviet  trade  had  dou- 
bled, and  the  reopening  of  the  Pakista 
border  to  normal  commerce  did  not 
reverse  the  pattern. 

Riots  in  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan 
growing  out  of  the  Pushtunistan  issue 
closed  the  border  again  for  5  months 
during  1955.  Afghanistan  asked  the 
United  States  for  assistance  to  build  a 
new  transit  route  through  Iran  to  a  Pi 
sian  Gulf  port  to  replace  the  vulnerabl 
connection  through  Pakistan.  The 
United  States  and  Iran  replied  that  cc 
struction  of  such  a  route  would  be  im- 
practical and  prohibitively  expensive. 
Daoud  then  asked  the  Soviet  Union  to 
renew  the  1950  transit  agreement  anc 
on  June  21,  1955,  a  5-year  extension  c 
the  agreement  was  signed.  In  Decemt 
1955  Soviet  Prime  Minister  Bulganin 
and  Communist  Party  Secretary 
Khrushchev  stopped  in  Kabul  as  part 
a  highly  publicized  tour  of  South  Asia 
They  publicly  endorsed  Afghanistan's 
position  on  Pushtunistan,  and  the  Sov 
Union  agreed  to  grant  a  $100  million, 
long-term  development  loan  to 
Afghanistan  to  be  used  for  jointly 
agreed  projects.  At  the  same  time, 
Prime  Minister  Daoud  announced  a 
10-year  extension  of  the  1931  Soviet- 
Afghan  treaty  of  neutrality  and  nonaj 
gression. 

By  1956  Daoud  was  fully  embark* 
upon  his  "big  gamble,"  which  involved 
accelerating  Afghan  development  by  i 
cepting  a  heavy  infusion  of  Soviet  aid 
while  encouraging  enough  aid  from  tr, 
West  to  maintain  a  semblance  of 
neutrality.  The  Soviet  Union,  at  the 
same  time,  launched  in  Afghanistan  I 
largest  Soviet  aid  program  outside  of 
Eastern  Europe  on  the  presumption  t 
such  aid  would  establish  a  predominai 
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The  Daoud 
and  Eisenhower 
Visits 


retary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  and 
s  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  greet 
ne  Minister  Mohammad  Daoud  as  he  ar- 
s  in  Washington  in  1958  for  a  12-day 
'  of  the  country.  At  the  conclusion  of 
ud's  visit,  the  United  States  endorsed 
Afghan  "traditional  policy  of  neutrality 
independence." 
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ie  Minister  Daoud  and  Secretary  Dulles 
a  cultural  agreement. 


iet  influence  in  Kabul.  The  United 
tes,  which  saw  a  relative  decline  in 
erican  influence  in  Kabul  during  the 
Os,  recognized  that  Afghanistan 
Jd  not  abandon  its  traditional 
trality.  U.S.  officials  hoped,  by  main- 
ing  a  credible  aid  program  in 
hanistan,  to  prevent  Daoud  from 
ping  too  deep  into  the  Soviet  em- 
:e. 
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gelations  between  the  United  States 
and  Afghanistan  during  the  last  years  of 
the  Eisenhower  Administration  and  dur- 
ing the  Kennedy  Administration  were 
highlighted  by  efforts  to  present  the 
United  States  as  a  credible  balance  to 
the  mounting  weight  of  Soviet  involve- 
ment and  influence  in  Afghanistan.  This 
involved  an  exchange  of  official  visits 
and  an  effort  to  upgrade  and  improve 
the  U.S.  aid  program.  Afghanistan 
benefited  from  increased  aid  from  the 
United  States  as  well  as  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Prime  Minister  Daoud  and 
the  Afghan  Government  were  eager  to 
see  the  United  States  establish  a  more 
visible,  supportive  role. 

The  exchange  of  official  visits  began 
with  the  arrival  of  Prime  Minister 
Daoud  on  June  24,  1958.  Daoud  re- 
mained in  Washington  until  June  27, 
after  which  he  began  a  12-day  coast-to- 
coast  tour  of  the  country.  In  the  joint 
statement  issued  in  Washington  at  the 
conclusion  of  Daoud's  visit,  the  United 
States  endorsed  the  Afghan  "traditional 
policy  of  neutrality  and  independence." 


Official  Afghan  Visits 
to  the  United  States 

Prime  Minister  Shah  Mahmud  paid  two 
unofficial  visits  to  the  United  States  on 
August  7-9,  1947,  and  April  20-26, 
1951. 

Prime  Minister  Mohammad  Daoud 
paid  an  official  visit,  June  24-27,  1958. 
He  signed  a  cultural  agreement  with  the 
United  States  on  June  26  and  addressed 
both  Houses  of  Congress  on  June  25. 

King  Mohammed  Zahir  Shah  and 
Queen  Homaira  paid  a  state  visit, 
September  4-16,  1963.  They  were  in 
Washington  between  September  5-7. 

Prime  Minister  Mohammed  Hashim 
Maiwandwal  paid  an  official  visit,  March 
25  through  April  9,  1967.  He  met  with 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  other 
U.S.  officials  in  Washington,  March 
28-30.  ■ 
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During  his  "Peace  and  Friendship  in 
Freedom"  tour,  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  arrives  in  Afghanistan  for  a 
6-hour  visit  December  9,  1959.  The  Presi- 
dent and  his  daughter-in-law  Barbara  are 
welcomed  by  King  Mohammed  Zahir  (right). 

(Royal  Afghan  News  Service  photo;  Eisenhower  Library) 


Daoud  was  assured  of  the  continuing 
readiness  of  the  United  States  to  be  of 
assistance  to  Afghanistan  in  its  objective 
of  developing  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  To  this 
end,  the  United  States  pledged  continu- 
ing support  for  the  Helmand  Valley  proj- 
ect, the  development  of  Afghan  civil 
aviation,  surface  transportation  projects, 
and  the  Afghan  education  system. 

On  December  9,  1959,  President 
Eisenhower  stopped  in  Kabul  for  a 
6-hour  visit  during  his  "peace  and  friend- 
ship in  freedom"  tour.  Eisenhower's  visit 
had  an  impact  out  of  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  stay  involved.  He  was 
welcomed  in  Afghanistan  as  a  war  hero 
and  a  great  world  figure.  His  visit  had 
been  eagerly  solicited  by  the  Daoud 
government,  which  gave  prominent 
publicity  to  the  first  visit  by  an 
American  chief  of  state  to  Afghanistan. 
King  Zahir,  Prime  Minister  Daoud,  and 
all  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Afghan  Government  met  Eisenhower  at 
the  airport,  and  the  motorcade  into 
Kabul  passed  through  cheering  crowds 
of  villagers  and  school  children  waving 
Afghan  and  American  flags.  Meeting 
with  Daoud  and  the  King,  Eisenhower 
stressed  his  belief  that  all  nations  should 
solve  their  own  regional  problems.  The 
visit,  though  brief,  was  a  great  symbolic 
success.  The  visit  did  demonstrate  the 
delicate  balance  of  Afghan  foreign 
policy,  however.  The  Afghan  planes  that 
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escorted  the  President's  plane  were 
Soviet-made  MiG-17s,  the  honor  guard 
was  armed  with  Soviet  arms  and  rode  in 
Soviet  trucks,  and  the  roads  along  which 
the  crowds  gathered  were  paved  by 
Soviet  equipment. 

Expanding  U.S. 
Assistance 


An  1959  newly  appointed  American 
Ambassador  Henry  Byroade  vigorously 
approached  the  task  of  upgrading  the 
U.S.  assistance  program  to  Afghanistan. 
To  assess  the  problems  of  the  ailing  Hel- 
mand  Valley  project,  Byroade  brought  in 
American  technicians  familiar  with 
similar  problems  in  the  Colombia  River 
Basin.  Under  a  new  agreement  signed 
between  the  United  States  and  Afghani- 
stan in  February  1960,  technicians  from 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  assisted 
the  efforts  of  the  Afghan  Construction 
Unit,  with  financing  from  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperation  Administration,  on  a 


Official  U.S.  Visits 
to  Afghanistan 

Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  was 
the  first  senior  American  official  to  pay 
an  official  visit  to  Afghanistan.  He 
visited  Kabul  on  December  5,  1953,  dur- 
ing a  70-day,  19-nation  tour  of  Asia  and 
the  Middle  East. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  was  the  only 
U.S.  President  to  visit  Afghanistan.  He 
met  informally  with  King  Mohammed 
Zahir  on  December  9,  1959,  during  a 
3-week,  12-nation  goodwill  tour. 

William  P.  Rogers  was  the  first 
Secretary  of  State  to  visit  Afghanistan. 
He  stopped  there  on  May  25,  1969,  en 
route  from  a  meeting  in  Bangkok  with 
the  SEATO  [South-East  Asia  Treaty 
Organization]  Council  of  Ministers,  and 
en  route  to  a  meeting  of  the  CENTO 
[Central  Treaty  Organization]  Council  of 
Ministers  in  Tehran.  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  A.  Kissinger  paid  two  official 
visits  to  Afghanistan:  November  1,  1974, 
and  August  8,  1976.  ■ 
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variety  of  projects  to  improve  the  Hel- 
mand  Valley  complex.  The  total  U.S.  aid 
expended  in  Afghanistan  between  1950 
and  1958  was  $112.5  million.  Thereafter, 
the  level  of  aid  increased  to  an  average 
of  $22  million  per  year  during  the  1960s. 
To  some  extent,  U.S.  and  Soviet 
assistance  projects  dovetailed  in 
Afghanistan.  The  United  States  built  the 
commercial  airport  at  Qandahar,  but  the 
international  airport  at  Kabul  was  con- 
structed in  part  by  Soviet  technicians 
and  the  remainder  by  Americans.  The 
network  of  roads  built  by  the  United 
States  in  the  southern  part  of 
Afghanistan  tied  in  with  those  built  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  north. 

The  expanded  U.S.  aid  program  in 
Afghanistan  was  dealt  a  serious  blow  on 
September  6,  1961,  when  the  continuing 
quarrel  between  Afghanistan  and 
Pakistan  closed  the  border  again.  On  Oc- 
tober 19  President  Kennedy's  special  en- 
voy, Ambassador  Livingston  T.  Mer- 
chant, arrived  in  Karachi  in  an  effort  to 
mediate  the  dispute  in  the  interest  of 
reopening  the  border.  Merchant  traveled 
between  Karachi  and  Kabul  until 
November  7  when  he  abandoned  the  ef- 
fort as  hopeless.  The  border  remained 
closed  until  after  Prime  Minister  Daoud 
stepped  down  from  office  in  March 
1963.  The  border  closure  stalled  several 
American  construction  projects  in  Af- 
ghanistan, such  as  the  Kabul-Qandahar 
road,  as  American  heavy  equipment  re- 
mained undelivered  in  Pakistan  ports. 
American  wheat  intended  for 
Afghanistan  rotted  in  warehouses  in 
Pakistan,  and  several  million  dollars  in 
aid  material  provided  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  also  re- 
mained in  Pakistan.  As  a  consequence, 
Afghanistan  increased  its  dependence 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  trade  outlet 
and  aid  materiel.  The  Pakistan-Afghan 
border  was  not  reopened  until  May 
1963,  and  the  U.S.  aid  program  re- 
sumed. Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
took  note  of  the  resumption  of  normal 
diplomatic  and  commercial  relations  be- 
tween Afghanistan  and  Pakistan. 


Visit  of 
King  Zahir 

X  he  expansion  of  U.S.  economic 
assistance  to  Afghanistan  was  high- 
lighted by  a  visit  of  King  Zahir  to  the 


United  States  in  1963.  King  Zahir  an< 
Queen  Homaira  arrived  in  Williamsbi 
Virginia,  on  September  4,  1963,  for  i 
start  of  a  2-week  visit  which  took  the 
across  the  country.  President  John  F 
Kennedy  received  the  King  and  Quee 
Washington  on  September  5  and  ac- 
corded them  a  reception  which  includ 
an  open  car  motorcade  through  Wash 
ington,  a  state  dinner,  and  a  firework 
display.  As  with  the  Eisenhower  visit 
Afghanistan,  the  object  was  to  game: 
much  publicity  as  possible  from  the  v 
In  the  joint  communique  issued  as  Ki 
Zahir  left  Washington  on  September 
"President  Kennedy  assured  His  Maji 
of  the  continuing  desire  of  the  United 
States  to  cooperate  with  Afghanistan 
economic  and  technical  fields."  The  c( 
munique  noted  Afghanistan's  traditio 
policy  of  safeguarding  its  independen 
through  nonalignment  and  added  tha' 
"the  United  States  for  its  part  places 
great  importance  on  Afghanistan's  cc 
tinued  independence  and  national  in- 
tegrity." 


Their  Majesties  King  Mohammed  Zahir 
Queen  Homaira  made  a  State  visit  to  th 
United  States  in  September  1963.  The  » 
and  Queen  are  welcomed  by  President  J 
F.  Kennedy  and  Eunice  Kennedy  Shrive 
White  House  ceremonies. 
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g  Zahir  and  President  Kennedy  attend  a 
te  dinner  hosted  by  the  latter. 


[ghanistan  Between 
ist  and  West: 
163-78 

> 

>y  1963  relations  between  the  United 
tes  and  Afghanistan  had  settled  into 
attern  which  varied  little  until  1978. 
Afghanistan  made  a  major  effort  to 
dernize  itself  with  outside  assistance, 

Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
itly  recognized  their  varying  roles  in 
jhan  development.  Afghanistan 
eived  substantial  assistance  from  the 
det  Union,  more  moderate  aid  from 

United  States.  Total  U.S.  aid  ex- 
ided  on  Afghanistan  between  1959 
1 1971  was  $300  million,  including 
7  million  in  PL  480  assistance.  The 
il  of  U.S.  aid  to  Afghanistan  for  that 
iod  ranked  second  behind  the  Soviet 
ion,  which  provided  roughly  twice  as 
ch,  and  well  ahead  of  West  Germany, 

next  largest  contributor.  In  1970, 
vever,  the  Soviet  Union  had  1,050 
sign  assistance  personnel  in 
fhanistan,  exclusive  of  military  ad- 
srs,  the  United  States  105.  At  the 
e  an  additional  140  American  Peace 
•ps  volunteers  were  in  Afghanistan. 

The  Peace  Corps  contingent  was  an 


effective,  popular  form  of  U.S.  support 
for  Afghanistan.  The  first  group  of 
volunteers,  which  arrived  in  September 
1962,  was  limited  by  Afghanistan  to  9, 
but  the  program  proved  so  popular  and 
successful  that  the  number  accepted 
quickly  grew  to  200.  Peace  Corps 
volunteers,  who  served  in  Afghanistan 
until  1979,  worked  with  Afghan  officials 
and  technicians,  helping  to  train  a  cadre 
of  leaders  who  could  implement  the 
development  programs. 

After  10  years  in  power,  Prime 
Minister  Daoud  resigned  from  office 
under  pressure  in  March  1963.  He  was 
succeeded  by  five  Prime  Ministers  all 
generally  viewed  as  more  pro-Western. 
Some  of  them  were  undoubtedly  more 
inclined  than  Daoud  to  look  toward  the 
United  States  for  support.  This  was 
true,  for  example,  of  Prime  Minister 
Mohammed  Hashim  Mai  wand  wal,  who 
served  as  Prime  Minister  from  October 
1963  to  November  1967.  Maiwandwal 
had  previously  served  as  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States, 
and  Pakistan.  Soviet  officials  in  Kabul 
spoke  openly  of  him  as  the  U.S.  "man." 
In  1973  Daoud  returned  to  power;  on 
July  17  he  led  a  coup  d'etat,  overthrew 
King  Zahir,  and  established  himself  as 
the  first  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Afghanistan. 

All  of  the  Afghan  leaders  of  the 
period,  Maiwandwal  included,  were  com- 
mitted to  the  economic  development  and 
modernization  of  Afghanistan,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  provided  the  primary  sup- 
port for  such  development.  In  broad 
terms  the  character  of  the  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  Afghani- 
stan varied  little  until  1978,  whatever 
the  outlook  of  the  leadership  of  the 
country. 

Soviet  influence  in  Afghanistan  con- 
tinued to  grow  as  the  level  of  Soviet  in- 
volvement in  the  Afghan  economy  in- 
creased. In  1968  the  Soviet  Union  com- 
pleted the  construction  of  a  natural  gas 
pipeline  from  Afghanistan  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  Moscow  agreed  to  pur- 
chase petroleum  and  natural  gas  being 
developed  by  Soviet  exploration  teams  in 
northern  Afghanistan.  The  Soviet  Union 
funded  large  housing  developments, 
electrical  transmission  lines,  and  a  road 
system  which  also  linked  Afghanistan 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 


U.S.-Afghan 
Relations 

increasing  Soviet  programs  and  in- 
fluence in  Afghanistan  were  not 
matched  by  the  more  modest  U.S.  aid 
programs.  The  United  States,  however, 
remained  a  critical  balancing  factor 
for  Afghanistan.  Prime  Minister 
Maiwandwal  visited  the  United  States 
March  25-April  9,  1967,  meeting  with 
President  Lyndon  Johnson,  who  once 
again  endorsed  Afghanistan's  neutrality 
and  independence.  On  May  25,  1969, 
William  P.  Rogers  became  the  first 
Secretary  of  State  to  visit  Afghanistan. 
He  used  the  occasion  to  express  U.S. 
friendship  for  Afghanistan.  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  made  a  similar  stop  in 
January  1970.  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger  made  well-publicized  stops  in 
Kabul  on  November  1,  1974,  and  August 
8,  1976.  The  purpose  of  these  visits  was 
essentially  to  demonstrate  continuing 
American  interest  in  and  commitment  to 
Afghanistan.  U.S.-Afghan  relations  were 
stable,  friendly,  and  based  on  U.S. 
respect  for  Afghan's  independence  and 
its  striving  for  economic  self-reliance. 
Technical  cooperation  and  agricultural 
commodities  agreements  were  renewed 
annually.  U.S.  aid  to  Afghanistan  re- 
mained focused  upon  agricultural, 
transportation,  and  educational 
developments.  Occasional  items  were 
added  to  the  agenda,  such  as  the 
1970-72  drought  in  Afghanistan  for 
which  the  United  States  provided  relief, 
and  the  drug  problem,  which  involved 
the  production  of  opium  by  Afghan 
farmers. 


Establishment  of 
a  Pro-Communist 
Afghan  Regime 


O 


'n  April  27,  1978,  the  government  of 
President  Daoud  was  overthrown  in  a 
coup  d'etat  and  replaced  by  a  govern- 
ment formed  by  the  pro-Communist  Peo- 
ple's Democratic  Party  led  by  Prime 
Minister  Nur  Muhammed  Taraki  and 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  Babrak  Kamal. 
Daoud,  who  had  courted  Soviet  support 
throughout  his  career,  had  brought  the 
country  too  close  to  Soviet  dominance. 
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He  tried  to  reverse  the  trend  shortly 
before  the  coup  by  arresting  leftist 
leaders  in  Kabul,  but  this  maneuver 
failed.  On  April  30  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Afghanistan  was  proclaimed. 

The  initial  American  reaction  to  the 
coup  was  cautious.  Serious  doubts 
developed  immediately  about  the  in- 
dependence and  neutrality  of  the  new 
Afghan  Government,  but  on  May  7  the 
Department  of  State  announced  that  the 
United  States  would  maintain  relations 
with  the  new  regime.  Despite  some  sen- 
timent in  Congress  for  terminating 
assistance  to  a  "Communist"  government 
under  a  provision  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  the  Jimmy 
Carter  Administration  continued 
American  aid  programs.  Government  of- 
ficials also  avoided  identifying  the  new 
regime  as  Communist  or  Communist- 
supported. 

Gradually,  however,  as  it  became 
evident  that  the  Taraki  government  was 
closely  aligned  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
U.S.-Afghan  relations  began  to  deteri- 
orate. In  Moscow  on  December  5,  1978, 
Taraki  signed  a  20-year  treaty  of  friend- 
ship and  cooperation  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  treaty  established  a  perma- 
nent Soviet-Afghan  intergovernmental 
commission  on  economic  cooperation.  In 
the  circumstances,  continued  American 
influence  in  Afghanistan  seemed  very 
unlikely. 


Death  of 
Ambassador  Dubs 


B 


_)y  the  beginning  of  1979,  however, 
the  U.S.  Ambassador  in  Afghanistan, 
Adolph  Dubs,  had  opened  new  channels 
to  the  Afghan  Government  and  had 
established  a  quiet,  but  useful,  dialogue 
concerning  developments  in  Afghan- 
istan. On  February  14,  without  warning, 
Dubs  was  kidnapped  and  taken  to  a 
Kabul  hotel  by  men  described  by  the 
Afghan  Government  as  terrorists  pro- 
testing Pushtu  domination  of  the  coun- 
try. The  terrorists  called  for  the  release 
of  certain  prisoners  held  by  the  govern- 
ment and  allegedly  established  a  time 
limit  on  their  demands.  Despite  pleas 
from  the  U.S.  Embassy  to  avoid  the  use 
of  force,  Afghan  forces  stormed  the 


hotel  room  within  moments  of  the 
alleged  ultimatum;  Ambassador  Dubs 
was  wounded  in  the  assault  and  died 
soon  after.  The  embassy  reported  to 
Washington  that  the  assault  was 
ordered  and  directed  by  Soviet  advisers 
on  the  scene.  The  United  States  im- 
mediately protested  the  Afghan  handling 
of  the  kidnapping. 

The  United  States  reassessed  its 
relations  with  Afghanistan  in  the  wake 
of  Ambassador  Dubs'  death.  On  Febru- 
ary 22,  the  White  House  announced  that 
President  Carter  planned  to  severely 
reduce  U.S.  development  assistance  for 
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1979  and  1980.  Throughout  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1979,  American  officials 
repeatedly  expressed  concern  about  the 
Soviet  involvement  in  Afghanistan.  On 
August  2,  Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  Presi- 
dent Carter's  adviser  on  national  securi- 
ty affairs,  stated  that  the  United  States 
expected  the  Soviet  Union  to  "abstain 
from  intervention  and  from  efforts  to 
impose  alien  doctrines  on  deeply 
religious  and  nationally  conscious 
peoples." 


Soviet  Invasion 
of  Afghanistan 

JT  olitical  conditions  in  Afghanistan 
became  increasingly  chaotic,  and  repo 
reaching  Washington  in  September  IS 
indicated  increasing  Soviet  military  ac 
tivity  along  the  Soviet- Afghan  border. 
During  a  news  briefing  on  Septem- 
ber 19,  Department  of  State  spokesm 
Hodding  Carter  indicated  U.S.  concer 
"That  is  that  the  United  States  is  op- 
posed to  any  intervention  in  Afghani- 
stan's internal  affairs,  that  our  concer 
about  the  security  and  the  stability  of 
this  region  in  which  Afghanistan  falls 
a  matter  of  longstanding  public 
position." 

The  remaining  basis  for  an 
American  relationship  with  the  Gover 
ment  of  Afghanistan  was  swept  away 
December  25-27,  1979,  when  the  Sov 
Union,  lending  purported  support  to  i 
impending  coup  against  the  Afghan 
Government  of  Hafizullah  Amin,  airli; 
ed  thousands  of  Soviet  troops  into 
Afghanistan.  In  a  statement  issued  oi 
December  26,  the  Department  of  Sta1 
urged  members  of  the  international  c 
munity  to  condemn  "such  blatant 
military  interference"  in  the  internal 
fairs  of  a  sovereign  state.  In  a  meetir 
with  reporters  on  December  28,  Pres 
dent  Carter  condemned  the  invasion  ; 
"blatant  violation"  of  internationally  i 
cepted  rules  of  behavior  and  a  "grave 
threat"  to  peace. 

The  Soviet  invasion  destroyed  th< 
last  pretense  of  Afghan  independent 
and  established  a  puppet  regime  dire 
subservient  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
vasion  also,  however,  intensified  the 
tional  struggle,  which  had  begun  afte 
the  Marxist  coup  d'etat,  to  regain  the 
dependence  which  had  always  been  si 
highly  prized  by  the  Afghan  people.  1 
United  States  has  great  sympathy  foi 
the  efforts  of  the  Afghan  people  to 
regain  their  independence  and  suppoi 
U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution  462 
adopted  January  7,  1980,  which  calls 
"the  immediate  and  unconditional 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  from 
Afghanistan."  ■ 

This  study  was  prepared  by  Low 
Smith  of  the  Asian  Division,  Office  q 
Historian,  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs. 
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Background  on 
Afghanistan 


PEOPLE 

Afghanistan's  ethnically  and  linguistical- 
ly mixed  population  reflects  its  location 
astride  historic  trade  and  invasion 
routes  that  lead  from  Central  Asia  into 
the  Middle  East  and  the  Indian  Subcon- 
tinent. Pushtun  (Pathan),  Tajik,  Uzbek, 
Turkoman,  Hazara,  and  Aimaq  ethnic 
groups  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  Afghan 
population,  with  small  groups  of  other 
peoples  represented.  The  dominant 
ethnic  group,  the  Pushtuns,  make  up 
about  40%  of  the  population.  Afghan 
Persian  (Dari)  and  Pushtu  are  the  prin- 
cipal languages,  with  Turkoman  and 
Uzbeki  spoken  widely  in  the  north. 

Afghanistan  is  a  Muslim  country. 
Religion  pervades  all  aspects  of  life,  and 
religious  doctrine  and  codes  provide  the 
principal  means  of  controlling  conduct 
and  settling  legal  disputes.  Except  for 
small  populations  in  principal  cities, 


most  people  are  engaged  in  agriculture 
and  are  divided  into  clan  and  tribal 
groups,  following  centuries-old  customs 
and  religious  practices. 


GEOGRAPHY 

Afghanistan's  climate  is  typical  of  Asia's 
higher  regions,  with  cold  winters  and 
hot,  dry  summers.  Characteristic  of  the 
climate  is  the  range  of  temperature 
change  within  short  periods,  from 
season  to  season  and  from  place  to 
place.  For  example,  a  summer  sunrise 
temperature  in  Kabul  (at  1,829  m.— 
6,000  ft.)  of  16°C  (60°F)  may  reach 
38°C  (100°F)  by  noon.  Kabul's  mean 
January  temperature  is  0°C  (32° F).  On- 
ly 144  kilometers  (90  mi.)  away  in  the 
lowland  plains  of  Jalalabad  (549  m.— 
1,800  ft),  summer  temperatures  reach 
46°C  (115°F).  Precipitation,  most  of 
which  occurs  between  October  and 
April,  rarely  exceeds  38  centimeters 
(15  in.). 

The  principal  cities  of  Afghanistan 
are  the  capital,  Kabul,  in  the  east;  Kan- 
dahar, in  the  south;  Herat,  near  the  Ira- 
nian border  in  the  west;  and  Mazar-i- 
Sharif,  near  the  Soviet  border  in  the 
north.  Other  towns  with  modest  in- 
dustrial bases,  such  as  Kunduz,  Baghlan, 
and  Pul-i-Khomri,  are  growing  slowly. 


HISTORY 

Afghanistan,  often  called  the  crossroads 
of  Central  Asia,  has  had  a  turbulent 
history.  In  328  B.C.,  Alexander  the 
Great  entered  the  territory  of  present- 
day  Afghanistan,  then  part  of  the  an- 
cient Persian  Empire,  and  crossed  the 
Helmad  River  and  the  Hindu  Kush  to 
capture  Bactria  (present-day  Balkh).  His 
invasion  was  followed  by  those  of  the 
Scythians,  White  Huns,  and  Turks.  In 
A.D.  652,  Afghanistan  fell  to  the  Arabs, 
who  brought  the  new  religion  of  Islam. 

The  Arabs  gave  way  to  the  Persians, 
who  controlled  the  area  until  A.D.  998, 
when  they  were  conquered  by  the  Turkic 
Ghaznavids.  Mahmud  of  Ghazni  (A.D. 
988-1030)  established  his  capital,  Ghaz- 
ni, as  a  great  cultural  center  and  a  base 
for  his  frequent  invasions  of  India. 
Following  Mahmud's  short-lived  dynasty, 
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various  princes  attempted  to  rule  sec- 
tions of  Afghanistan,  until  the  ravishing 
invasions  of  Ghengis  Khan,  whose  ar- 
mies destroyed  many  cities,  including 
Herat,  Ghazni,  and  Balkh,  and  laid 
waste  to  fertile  agricultural  areas. 

Afghanistan  was  devastated  again  in 
the  14th  century— this  time  by  the  inva- 
sion of  Tamerlane,  who  incorporated 
Afghanistan  into  his  vast  Asian  empire. 
In  the  early  16th  century,  Afghanistan 
came  under  the  rule  of  Babar  Shah 
(1483-1530),  a  descendant  of  both 
Ghengis  and  Tamerlane,  and  founder  of 
India's  Mogul  dynasty.  Babar  is  buried 
in  Kabul,  his  favorite  city. 

Modern  Afghanistan  was  founded  in 
1747  by  Ahmad  Shah  Durrani,  a 
Pushtun  prince  who  consolidated  chief- 
tainships, petty  principalities,  and 
fragmented  provinces  into  one  country. 
Until  the  first  Marxist  coup  in  1978, 
Afghanistan's  rulers  were  from  branches 
of  the  Durrani  tribe  and,  since  1818, 
from  that  tribe's  Mohammadzai  clan. 


European  Influence 

During  the  19th  century,  as  British 
power  expanded  and  Russia  moved  into 
Central  Asia,  the  history  of  Afghanistan 
was  influenced  significantly  by  European 
countries.  British  efforts  to  secure  a 
stronger  position  to  counter  Russian 
influence  in  Persia  (Iran)  and  Central 
Asia  led  to  the  first  Anglo-Afghan  war, 
1838-1842. 

British  geopolitical  concern  over 
Russian  advances  in  Central  Asia  and 
Afghan  dealings  with  Russia  resulted  in 
the  second  Anglo-Afghan  war  (1878-80), 
which  brought  the  Amir  Abdur  Rahman 
to  the  throne.  This  ruler  agreed  to 
British  control  of  Afghanistan's  foreign 
affairs. 

World  War  I 

During  World  War  I,  Afghanistan  re- 
mained neutral  despite  German  efforts 
to  have  the  Afghans  foment  trouble 
along  the  borders  of  British  India. 
Amanullah,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne 
in  1919  following  his  father  Habibullah's 


assassination,  sought  to  terminate 
British  control  of  Afghanistan's  foreig 
affairs.  This  resulted  in  the  third  Angl 
Afghan  war,  lasting  only  a  few  month; 
Some  initial  Afghan  successes  persuad 
the  war-weary  British  to  allow 
Afghanistan  to  conduct  its  own  extern 
affairs.  This  event  is  celebrated  on 
August  19  as  Afghan  Independence  D; 
even  though  Afghanistan  never  actual 
was  colonized  by  the  British. 

Reform  and  Reaction 

After  the  third  Anglo-Afghan  war,  Kii 
Amanullah  began  making  changes  in  r 
country.  Moving  from  its  traditional 
isolation,  Afghanistan  entered  into 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  world's 
principal  nations.  In  1927,  the  King 
made  an  extensive  tour  of  Europe  anc 
Ataturk's  Turkey,  an  experience  whicl 
prompted  him  to  try  to  modernize 
Afghanistan.  His  modernization  effort 
which  included  abolishing  the  traditior 
Muslim  veil  for  women,  alienated  man 
tribal  and  religious  leaders.  This 
development,  with  the  depletion  of  th( 
national  treasury  and  the  deterioratioi 
of  his  army,  made  him  easy  prey  for  t 
Bacha-i-Saqao  ("son  of  a  water  carrier 
a  brigand  who  captured  Kabul  and 
declared  himself  king  early  in  1929,  st 
ing  himself  as  "Habibullah  II."  With 
Pushtun  tribal  support,  Prince  Nadir 
Khan  defeated  the  Bacha-i-Saqao  on  ( 
tober  10,  1929,  and  was  declared  king 
returning  the  crown  to  the  Durrani 
tribe. 

His  son,  Mohammad  Zahir  Shah, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  on  November 
1933,  after  the  assassination  of  Nadir 
Shah  by  a  fanatical  follower  of  the 
previous  dynasty.  Nadir  Shah's  brothe 
were  Prime  Ministers  through  1952,  a 
Zahir  Shah's  cousins,  Sardar  Mohamrr 
Daoud  and  Sardar  Mohammad  Main, 
were  Prime  Minister  and  Deputy  Prin 
Minister/Foreign  Minister  from  1953 
until  March  1963. 

Using  the  1964  Constitution  as  th< 
vehicle,  Zahir  dismissed  the  strong- 
willed  Daoud  and  introduced  a  progra 
of  social  and  political  reform  under  a 
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View  of  the  Pulikhashti  Mosque  and  Kabul  River  which  winds  through  the  city  of  Kabul. 
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more  liberal  parliamentary  rule.  In  prac- 
tice, the  "experiment  in  democracy"  pro- 
duced few  lasting  reforms  and  frequent 
executive-legislative  deadlocks  delayed 
or  blocked  vital  legislation.  Under  this 
more  relaxed  rule,  which  allowed 
political  expression  but  which  did  not 
provide  for  a  legalized  political  party 
system,  the  country's  moderate 
reformers  were  overshadowed  increas- 
ingly by  extremists  of  both  the  left  and 
right.  A  serious  2-year  drought  in 
1971-72  worsened  the  economy. 

The  Daoud  Republic 

Amid  charges  of  corruption  and 
malfeasance,  the  monarchy  was  removed 
from  power  by  a  virtually  bloodless 
military  coup  led  by  former  Prime 


Minister  Mohammad  Daoud  on  July  17, 
1973.  The  1963  Constitution  was 
abrogated,  and  Afghanistan  was 
declared  a  Republic  with  Daoud  as  its 
first  President  and  Prime  Minister. 

The  April  1978  Coup 

Although  he  put  forward  a  new  Con- 
stitution in  1977,  Daoud's  inability  to 
carry  through  badly  needed  economic 
and  social  reforms  resulted  in  the  "Great 
Saur  Revolution"  of  April  27-28,  1978, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Afghanistan,  with  Nur 
Mohammad  Taraki  as  Secretary-General 
of  the  People's  Democratic  Party  of 
Afghanistan  (PDPA— a  coalition  of  the 
Marxist  Khalq  and  Parcham  parties), 


aret  of  Jam  in  the  mountainous  center 

■  fghanistan.  (State  Department  photo) 
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President  of  the  Revolutionary  Council, 
and  Prime  Minister.  In  March  1979, 
Hafizullah  Amin  was  named  Prime 
Minister. 

Opposition  to  the  Marxist  govern- 
ment developed  almost  immediately  and 
subsequently  grew  into  a  countrywide 
insurgency.  Differences  between  the 


leaders  also  surfaced  early  and  resulted 
in  the  exile  of  the  Parcham  group  and 
many  purges  and  imprisonments.  About 
IV2  years  after  coming  to  power,  the  in- 
party  factionalism  erupted  in  September 
1979,  in  a  show-down  between  the  two 
top  leaders,  Nur  Mohammad  Taraki  and 
Hafizullah  Amin,  resulting  in  the  death 
of  Taraki  and  the  assumption  of  power 
by  Amin.  ■ 


A  Profile 


People 

Nationality:  Noun  and  adjective — Afghan(s). 
Population  (1982  est.):  13.5  million.  Annual 
growth  rate:  Negative  because  of  current 
conditions.  Density  (est.):  21/sq.  km.  (51.9/sq. 
mi.).  Ethnic  groups:  Pushtun  (Pathan),  Tajik, 
Uzbek,  Hazara,  Aimaq,  Turkoman.  Religions 
(est.):  Sunni  Muslim  80%,  Shi'a  Muslim  20%. 
Languages:  Dari  (Afghan  Persian),  Pushtu. 
Literacy:  Less  than  10%.  Life  expectancy 
(1978  est.):  40  yrs.  Work  force:  Number  can- 
not be  estimated  because  of  the  Soviet  occu- 
pation and  the  Afghan  resistance;  mostly 
agricultural  and  rural. 

Geography 

Area:  647,497  sq.  km.  (260,000  sq.  mi.); 
about  the  size  of  Texas.  Cities  (1978  est. 
pop.):  Capital—  Kabul  (pop.  800,000).  Other 
cities— Kandahar  (230,000);  Herat  (150,000); 
Mazar-i-Sharif  (100,000).  Terrain:  Mostly 
mountains  and  arid  desert.  Climate:  Cold 
winters  and  hot,  dry  summers. 


Government 

Type:  Afghanistan  terms  itself  a  "Democratic 
Republic."  Independence:  August  19,  1919. 

Organization:  The  Revolutionary  Coun- 
cil, headed  by  a  President,  is  the  supreme 
governmental  body.  Cabinet  Members  (Coun- 
cil of  Ministers)  are  charged  with  day-to-day 
operations  of  various  ministries.  A  strong, 
powerful  Soviet  advisory  presence  affects  all 
ministries.  Major  policy  decisions  are  made, 
with  strong  Soviet  influence,  by  the  Politburo 
and  Secretariat  of  the  People's  Democratic 
Party  of  Afghanistan  (PDPA). 

Political  party:  The  PDPA  is  the  only 
party  permitted  to  function. 

Flag:  Adopted  in  April  1981,  the  Hag  has 


three  horizontal  black,  red,  and  green  stripes, 
with  an  emblem  in  the  upper  left  corner.  The 
emblem  consists  of  an  arch  and  a  pulpit  on  a 
green  background;  an  open  book;  sunrays  and 
heads  of  wheat;  black,  red,  and  green  ribbons 
and  a  5-pointed  star. 

Economy 

Much  of  the  economy  is  nonmonetized,  and 
statistics,  never  considered  reliable,  are  even 
less  so  due  to  the  disruptions  of  the  insurgen- 

GNP:  $2.07  billion  (Afghan  est.  for 
1981-82  at  current  conversion  rate  of  58 
Afghanis=  US$1).  Per  capita  GNP:  $153. 
Inflation  rate  1981:  25-30%. 

Natural  resources:  Natural  gas,  oil,  coal, 
copper,  talc,  barites,  sulfur,  lead,  zinc,  iron, 
salt,  precious  and  semiprecious  stones. 

Agricultural  products:  Wheat,  cotton, 
fruit,  nuts,  karakul  pelts,  wool,  mutton. 

Industry:  Small-scale  production  of  tex- 
tiles, soap,  furniture,  shoes,  fertilizer,  and  ce- 
ment for  domestic  use  only;  handwoven 
carpets  for  export. 

Trade  (1981):  Exports— $670  million: 
natural  gas,  fruits,  nuts,  hides,  skins  and 
other  animal  products,  and  carpets.  Major 
markets— USSR  60%,  Eastern  bloc  nations, 
India,  Pakistan,  OECD.  Imports— $562 
million:  petroleum,  vehicles  and  parts,  sugar, 
vegetable  oil,  pharmaceuticals,  and  textiles. 
Major  suppliers— USSR  53%,  Eastern  bloc 
nations,  India,  Pakistan,  OECD,  Japan. 

Official  exchange  rate  (IFS  10/81):  58 
Afghanis  =  US$1. 

Economic  aid  received.  Total— more 
than  $1.6  billion  since  1950,  principally  from 
the  USSR.  US  aid— $500  million  since  1950; 
none  since  1979. 

Membership  in  international  organiza- 
tions: UN  and  most  of  its  specialized  agen- 
cies, World  Bank,  Asian  Development  Bank 
(ADB),  INTELSAT. 


Hand-loomed  rugs  are  still  a  major  in- 
dustry in  Afghanistan. 


The  ancient  Bala  Hisar  Fort  in  Kabul. 


The  Mosque  of  AH  in  the  town  of  Mazar-i 
Sharif. 
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Situation  in  Afghanistan 


PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT, 
DEC.  27,  19811 

Our  current  concern  regarding  Poland  should  not  cause  us  to  forget  that  2 
years  ago  today,  massive  Soviet  military  forces  invaded  the  sovereign  coun- 
try of  Afghanistan  and  began  an  attempt  to  subjugate  one  of  the  most 
fiercely  independent  peoples  of  the  world.  Despite  the  presence  of  90,000 
Soviet  combat  troops — a  recent  increase  of  some  5,000 — the  courageous 
people  of  Afghanistan  have  fought  back.  Today  they  effectively  deny  Soviet 
forces  control  of  most  of  Afghanistan.  Efforts  by  the  Soviets  to  establish  a 
puppet  government  in  the  Soviet  image,  which  could  govern  a  conquered 
land,  have  failed.  Soviet  control  extends  little  beyond  the  major  cities,  and 
even  there  the  Afghan  freedom-fighters  often  hold  sway  by  night  and 
sometimes  even  by  day.  The  battle  for  Afghan  independence  continues. 

But  the  gallant  efforts  of  the  people  of  Afghanistan  to  regain  their  in- 
dependence have  come  at  great  cost.  Almost  3  million  Afghan  refugees,  a 
fifth  of  the  preinvasion  population  of  Afghanistan,  have  fled  their  homes 
and  have  taken  refuge  across  the  border,  largely  in  Pakistan.  Those  who 
have  remained  at  home  have  become  the  unfortunate  victims  not  only  of 
the  dislocations  of  war  but  also  of  indiscriminate  Soviet  attacks  on  civilians. 
So  while  we  express  our  admiration  for  those  who  fight  for  the  freedom  we 
all  cherish,  we  must  also  express  our  deep  sympathy  for  those  innocent  vic- 
tims of  Soviet  imperialism  who,  because  of  the  love  of  freedom  of  their 
countrymen,  have  been  forced  to  flee  for  their  lives. 

On  three  separate  occasions,  most  recently  on  November  18,  1981,  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  passed,  by  overwhelming  margins,  resolutions 
aimed  at  Soviet  aggression  in  Afghanistan.  The  U.S.  Government  and  the 
American  people  join  in  the  broad  international  condemnation  of  the  Soviet 
invasion  and  occupation  of  Afghanistan.  Just  as  in  Poland  we  see  the  use  of 
intimidation  and  indirect  use  of  power  to  subjugate  a  neighboring  people,  in 
Afghanistan  we  see  direct  aggression  in  violation  of  the  U.N.  Charter  and 
other  principles  governing  the  conduct  among  nations. 

While  extending  our  admiration  and  sympathy  to  the  people  of 
Afghanistan,  we  also  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  avail  itself  of  proposals 
set  forth  by  the  community  of  nations  for  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces 
from  Afghanistan  so  that  an  independent  and  nonaligned  nation  can  be 
reestablished  with  a  government  responsive  to  the  desires  of  the  people,  so 
that  the  millions  of  Afghans  who  have  sought  refuge  in  other  countries  can 
return  with  honor  to  their  homes.  As  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  occupies 
Afghanistan  in  defiance  of  the  international  community,  the  heroic  Afghan 
resistance  will  continue,  and  the  United  States  will  support  the  cause  of  a 
free  Afghanistan. 


•Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  of  Jan.  4,  1982. 
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Afghanistan: 
2  Years  of 
Occupation 


The  following  paper  was  written  by 
Eliza  Van  Hollen  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
telligence and  Research  in  December 
1981.  It  is  a  sequel  to  two  reports  on 
Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan 
published  in  the  Bulletin  in  March  1981 
and  October  1981. 

Summary 

Two  years  after  the  Soviets  invaded  Af- 
ghanistan, the  resistance  to  their  mili- 
tary occupation  and  the  Babrak  Karmal 
government,  which  they  installed,  con- 
tinues to  mount.  The  extent  of  the  area 
under  the  control  of  the  freedom  fighters 
(mujahidin)  has  increased  steadily,  de- 
spite Soviet  military  repression.  The  re- 
gime's top-priority  political  program  to 
undermine  popular  support  for  the  resist- 
ance movement  has  made  little  headway, 
and  the  Kabul  government  remains  iso- 
lated and  ineffectual. 

The  problems  that  have  plagued  the 
Soviets  and  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Afghanistan  (DRA)  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Soviet  occupation  have  grown 
worse.  Two  years  of  harsh,  often  terror- 
izing, military  campaigns  have  multiplied 
the  regime's  enemies.  The  shortage  of 
military  manpower  has  worsened.  The 
bitter  feuding  within  the  People's  Demo- 
cratic Party  of  Afghanistan  (PDPA)  con- 
tinues to  erode  the  government's  small 
political  base.  Opposition  to  the  Soviet 
presence  has  even  spread  to  the  top  lev- 
els of  the  party  and  government. 

The  Afghan  nationalist  movement 
has  made  considerable  progress  in  con- 
solidating its  position  in  Afghanistan  and 
improving  its  military  capabilities.  It 


A  Soviet  BMD  armored  personnel  carrier 
with  Soviet  troops  patrols  the  streets  of 
downtown  Kabul  after  the  Soviet  invasion. 


continues,  however,  to  be  highly  frag- 
mented and,  therefore,  lacks  the  advan- 
tage of  centralized  strategic  planning  and 
the  international  stature  of  a  viable  al- 
ternative national  political  movement. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  liability  growing 
out  of  the  lack  of  cohesion  in  the  resist- 
ance is  that  it  encourages  Moscow's  cal- 
culations that  it  can  exploit  the  many 
ethnic  and  tribal  divisions  to  its  ultimate 
advantage. 

The  war  in  Afghanistan  has  badly 
tarnished  Moscow's  reputation  both  be- 
cause of  the  Soviets'  callous  disregard  for 
the  Afghan  people's  right  to  self-determi- 
nation and  because  of  the  ability  of  the 
Afghan  mujahidin  to  fight  the  Soviet  oc- 
cupation force  to  a  standstill.  Accumulat- 
ing evidence  of  Soviet  use  of  chemical 
warfare  in  Afghanistan  throughout  their 
2-year  occupation  also  is  arousing  inter- 
national condemnation. 

There  are  numerous  signs  that  the 
Soviets  have  a  more  realistic  apprecia- 
tion of  their  difficulties  now  than  they 
had  a  year  ago  and  that  they  are  search- 
ing for  a  new  political  formula  with 
greater  popular  appeal.  This  perception 
could  result  in  some  reshuffling  of  offi- 
cials and  efforts  to  broaden  the  political 
base  of  the  government.  Any  made-in- 
Moscow  coalition,  however,  would  be 
likely  to  arouse  the  same  hostility  as  the 
current  regime,  as  long  as  Soviet  occupa- 
tion forces  remained  in  Afghanistan. 

Even  if  Moscow  were  able  to  coopt 
non-Communist  elements  into  a  broad- 
ened government,  the  regime's  depen- 
dence on  the  Soviet  military  presence 
would  quickly  vitiate  any  political  gains. 
Indeed,  the  recent  introduction  of  more 
Soviet  troops  into  Afghanistan,  while  not 
a  massive  reinforcement,  underscores 
Moscow's  continuing  commitment  to  a 
military  solution. 

Moscow  and  Kabul  agreed  in  Au- 
gust, after  considerable  tactical  maneu- 
vering, to  an  active  role  for  the  United 
Nations  in  seeking  a  political  settlement 
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of  the  Afghan  problem.  There  is  no  indi- 
cation, however,  that  the  Soviets  or  their 
Afghan  surrogates  are  prepared  to  yield 
on  key  substantive  issues.  The  over- 
whelming international  consensus  de- 
manding withdrawal  of  "the  foreign 
troops"  from  Afghanistan  was  reaffirmed 
by  a  116  to  23  vote  in  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  this  fall.  This  margin  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  four  affirmative 
votes  over  the  tally  in  November  1980 
and  of  seven  votes  over  the  original  bal- 
lot in  January  1980. 

The  most  recent  U.N.  vote  demon- 
strates that,  contrary  to  evident  Soviet 
expectations,  the  international  commu- 
nity is  not  allowing  the  Afghanistan  issue 
to  fade  from  view.  Likewise,  the  ever- 
increasing  refugee  population  in  Pakis- 
tan— it  has  doubled  since  last  December 
to  a  total  of  2.5  million — and  the  continu- 
ing stream  of  defections  from  the  Afghan 
Government  and  military  serve  to  keep 
attention  focused  on  this  troubled  land. 

Moscow  is  willing  to  pay  the  price  of 
international  censure  and  apparently  an- 
ticipates that  a  policy  based  on  attrition 
and  force  eventually  will  achieve  its  ob- 
jectives. Historical  experience  with  So- 
viet aggression  argues  against  hopes  for 
a  negotiated  solution,  but  the  tenacity  of 
the  Afghan  resistance  and  the  persist- 
ence of  international  protest  represent 
unprecedented  historical  circumstances 
that  clearly  have  upset  Soviet  calcula- 
tions. In  these  circumstances,  the  Sovi- 
ets may  yet  find  that  their  long-term 
political  interests  are  better  served  by 
regional  stability  through  the  restoration 
of  Afghan  independence  and  nonalign- 
ment. 

Regime's  Authority  Shrinking 

According  to  a  former  planning  director 
in  the  Prime  Minister's  office,  who  de- 
fected to  Pakistan  in  August  1981,  90%  of 
Afghanistan's  districts  are  under  resist- 
ance control.  The  ex-official  had  attended 
a  secret  conference  in  Kabul  in  June  at 
which  provincial  governors  had  given 
gloomy  assessments  of  the  situation  in 
their  respective  jurisdictions.  While  90% 
may  be  an  exaggeration,  the  erosion  of 
government  authority  has  been  corrobo- 
rated by  foreign  journalists  who  traveled 
with  the  mujahidin  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1981.  They  describe  being  able 
to  move  freely,  even  in  the  daytime,  in 


areas  where  a  year  earlier  the  presence 
of  government  security  forces  had  neces- 
sitated extreme  caution. 

The  much  publicized,  unsuccessful  ef- 
forts of  Soviet /Afghan  troops  to  dislodge 
the  mujahidin  from  strongholds  in  the 
Panjsher  Valley  (northeast  of  Kabul)  and 
from  the  Paghman  area  (only  12  miles 
from  the  capital)  illustrate  the  immense 
difficulties  confronting  the  Soviets  as 
they  try  to  wrest  strategic  areas  from 
the  resistance. 

Furthermore,  the  mujahidin  have 
demonstrated  during  1981  an  impressive 
capability  to  bring  the  war  to  the  major 
cities,  where  control  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  the  Babrak  regime.  The  free- 
dom fighters  virtually  held  Qandahar  for 
much  of  the  summer  and  early  fall;  they 
have  kept  Herat  in  periodic  turmoil;  even 
in  Kabul  nightly  gun  battles,  frequent  as- 
sassinations, and  intensifying  attacks  on 
government  and  Soviet  installations  at- 
test to  a  significant  mujahidin  presence 
despite  tight  security  and  repeated 
house-to-house  searches. 

In  the  many  areas  of  the  country 
where  the  liberation  movement  exercises 


control,  resistance  leaders  have  set  up 
their  own  administration,  making  laws, 
collecting  taxes,  dispensing  justice,  and 
providing  services.  Even  in  areas  under 
nominal  government  authority  (main- 
tained by  a  military  presence),  the  resist 
ance  often  runs  parallel  governments.  Ir 
the  cities  of  Qandahar  and  Herat,  for  ex- 
ample, the  mujahidin  dictate  curfew 
hours,  establish  price  controls,  and  levy 
taxes.  In  almost  all  areas  the  dividing 
line  between  government  and  resistance 
authority  will  be  even  more  clearly 
drawn  at  the  edge  of  an  important  town, 
with  the  mujahidin  controlling  traffic, 
manning  roadblocks,  and  levying  duties 
just  beyond  this  line.  This  is  the  situatio 
that  prevails  just  outside  of  Kabul.  Loca 
civilian  and  military  authorities  often 
buy  a  tenuous  peace  from  the  freedom 
fighters  by  supplying  weapons  and  am- 
munition to  them. 

The  mujahidin  are  also  engaged  in 
an  ongoing  battle  with  the  regime  for 
control  over  the  major  roads.  They  con- 
duct ambushes  of  supply  convoys  on  all 
the  important  routes,  including  the  vital 
links  between  the  Soviet  border  and 


Afghan  resistance  fighters  survey  the 
mountainous  terrain,  monitoring  Soviet 
and  Afghan  forces  air  and  ground 
movements. 
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[abul.  Recently,  in  an  effort  to  protect 
he  supply  network,  government  forces 
ave  begun  to  clear  away  buildings  and 
rees,  which  afford  protective  cover  to 
he  mujahidin,  in  a  wide  swath  along  the 
oads  running  north  and  south  from 
Labul. 

►RA/Soviet  Offensive  to  Counter  the 
Resistance 

Political  Policy.  From  the  early 
ays  of  the  Babrak  regime  and  the  So- 
iet  occupation,  the  authorities  have  re- 
stlessly pursued  the  related  political 
nd  military  goals  of  establishing  the 
sgitimacy  of  the  Babrak  government 
nd  defeating  the  nationalist  military 
>rces.  Over  the  long  run,  the  political/ 
ropaganda  war  is  as  important  as  mili- 
iry  action  and  could  ultimately  be  the 
ecisive  contest.  If  the  population  at 
irge  can  be  persuaded  to  drop  its  sup- 
ort  for  the  resistance  and  accept  a  gov- 
rnment  that  has  Moscow's  blessing,  the 
mjahidin  will  become  isolated  and  vul- 
erable.  That  the  Soviets  are  aware  of 
le  importance  of  the  political  struggle  is 
lear  from  the  enormous  effort  they  have 
ndertaken  to  try  to  establish  the  legiti- 
lacy  of  the  current  regime  and  to  con- 
ince  the  population  of  the  regime's  good 
lith  with  respect  to  such  key  issues  as 
slam,  nationalities  policy,  amnesty  for 
jfugees,  and  a  revised  land  reform  pro- 
ram. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  political 
olicy  has  been  the  formation  of  a  Na- 
onal  Fatherland  Front  (NFF),  an  um- 
rella  organization  composed  initially  of 
I  institutions  representing  such  ele- 
lents  of  the  population  as  trade  unions, 
?ricultural  cooperatives,  youth, 
'omen,  writers,  journalists,  artists, 
:holars  and  religious  leaders,  and  the 
*ibes.  Many  of  the  founding  organiza- 
ons  were  either  formed  or  held  their 
rst  national  meeting  after  a  Decem- 
er  27,  1980,  conference  which  launched 
le  campaign  to  establish  the  NFF. 

The  founding  congress  of  the  front 
'as  finally  held  on  June  15  after  several 
ostponements.  It  was  portrayed  as  a 
mtemporary  version  of  a  Loya  Jirga — a 
"aditional  assembly  of  Afghanistan's 
"ibal  leaders  convoked  to  make  historic 
ecisions.  As  such,  it  was  intended  to 
igitimize  the  Babrak  regime.  Indeed,  in 
is  "fundamental  statement"  to  the  NFF 


congress,  Karmal  claimed  that  the  forma- 
tion of  the  NFF  was  evidence  of:  "the 
normalization  of  the  situation"  in  Afghan- 
istan; the  unified  support  of  all  "patriotic 
forces"  for  PDPA  principles;  the  "frater- 
nity" of  all  of  Afghanistan's  social  classes 
and  ethnic  groups;  and  the  ability  of  the 
regime  to  solve  difficult  problems  and 
create  a  new  society. 

A  massive  political  and  propaganda 
effort  was  devoted  to  creating  the  NFF 
and  its  constituent  members,  and  the 
founding  congress  was  portrayed  as  a 
momentous  historic  occasion.  When  the 
congress  was  finally  held,  however,  it 
was  generally  recognized  to  be  a  sham. 
Relatively  little  has  been  heard  of  it 
since.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  over  4 
months  later  that  an  NFF  committee 
was  formed  for  Kabul  Province. 

Another  important  political  move 
during  1981  was  the  creation  of  a  Minis- 
try of  Nationalities  and  Tribal  Affairs  to 
replace  the  former  Ministry  of  Border 
and  Tribal  Affairs.  The  new  ministry  in- 
stitutionalizes the  regime's  nationalities 
policy  to  promote  local  language  and  cul- 
ture. Like  its  Soviet  model,  this  policy  is 
designed  to  appeal  to  a  sense  of  ethnic 
uniqueness.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  policy  of  di- 
vide and  rule  that  could  become  an  effec- 
tive weapon  for  the  Soviets  in  a  country 
where  minority  ethnic  groups  have  tradi- 
tionally not  been  given  due  recognition. 

The  regime  reintroduced  land  re- 
form in  August  but  revised  the  regula- 
tions to  offer  exemption  from  land  confis- 
cation in  return  for  support  for  the 
Babrak  regime.  The  exemptions  are 
skewed  to  appeal  to  such  key  groups  as 
the  clergy,  military  officers,  and  tribal 
leaders.  The  incentives  probably  will 
have  little  impact  as  they  are  meaning- 
less in  the  many  areas  where  the  govern- 
ment is  too  weak  to  impose  a  land  reform 
program. 

In  September,  the  Presidium  of  the 
Revolutionary  Council  approved  a  new 
law  on  local  organs  of  state  power  and 
administration  and  a  new  Council  of  Min- 
isters law,  which  will  strengthen  and  ex- 
pand the  role  of  the  state  in  Afghan 
society.  The  "local  organs"  measure  em- 
bodies the  Soviet  principle  of  "demo- 
cratic centralism"  in  a  system  of  local 
councils,  which  are  portrayed  as  tradi- 
tional jirgas.  The  regime  claims  the  new 
law  will  reinforce  democracy,  but,  in  ef- 
fect, it  strengthens  party  control:  Only 


the  PDPA  and  PDPA  auxiliary  organiza- 
tions can  nominate  candidates  for  elec- 
tion to  the  local  councils. 

There  is  no  indication  that  these  po- 
litical measures  have  attracted  support 
for  the  government.  But  the  Soviets  take 
a  long-range  view;  many  of  these  actions 
demonstrate  that  Moscow  is  counting  on 
long-term  benefits  from  the  Sovietization 
of  the  Afghan  Government  and  party 
machinery. 

Defense  Policy.  The  Soviets  are 
clearly  under  pressure  to  produce  more 
immediate  results  from  their  military 
campaigns.  During  the  first  half  of  1981, 
political  strategy  seemed  to  have  the 
higher  priority,  but  by  midsummer  it  be- 
came clear  that  the  deteriorating  secu- 
rity situation  once  again  had  become  the 
paramount  concern. 

In  August,  the  Afghan  regime  estab- 
lished new  defense  councils  at  the  na- 
tional, provincial,  and  district  levels  to 
concentrate  all  aspects  of  defense  under 
strict  party  control.  Announcing  the  for- 
mation of  the  new  councils  at  a  meeting 


The  lack  of  recruits  is 
essentially  a  political 
problem  and  highlights 
the  absence  of  govern- 
ment authority 
throughout  most  of  the 
country. 


of  armed  forces  party  activists,  Babrak 
Karmal  spoke  of  "troublesome  and  diffi- 
cult conditions"  and  "increasing  armed 
actions  by  counterrevolutionary  ele- 
ments." He  said  it  was  imperative  for  all 
forces  to  go  on  the  offensive. 

New  defense  councils,  however,  will 
not  solve  the  overriding  military  prob- 
lem— the  critical  shortage  of  manpower 
for  the  Afghan  Army,  which  stands  at 
about  30,000  out  of  a  normal  strength  of 
about  100,000.  The  lack  of  recruits  is  es- 
sentially a  political  problem  and  high- 
lights the  absence  of  government  author- 
ity throughout  most  of  the  country. 
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Perhaps  the  Soviets'  most  serious 
miscalculation  when  they  invaded  Af- 
ghanistan in  December  1979  was  a  belief 
that  they  could  reverse  the  already  far- 
advanced  disintegration  of  the  Afghan 
armed  forces.  This  process  has  not  only 
continued  but  has  accelerated.  Various 
counteracting  measures — for  example, 
the  January  1981  conscription  law,  which 
lowered  the  draft  age  and  extended  the 
obligatory  tour  of  duty,  and  the  Septem- 
ber mobilization  of  all  reservists  up  to 
age  35 — have  not  helped. 

Because  of  Afghanistan's  mandatory 
service  laws,  the  mobilization  in  Septem- 
ber covered  virtually  the  entire  male 
population  in  the  stipulated  age  bracket. 
The  announcement  provoked  antigovern- 
ment  demonstrations  among  students; 
eligible  males  took  off  for  the  hills,  emp- 
tying government  and  business  offices. 
The  regime  immediately  began  to  back- 
track and  announced  a  number  of  exemp- 
tions. It  also  quickly  revised  downward 
from  450,000  to  85,000  its  estimates  of 
eligible  reservists.  As  the  year  ends,  the 
results  of  the  callup  are  unlikely  to  pro- 
duce more  than  15,000-20,000  able- 
bodied  men,  many  of  whom  will  desert  as 
soon  as  possible.  As  it  has  throughout  the 
past  2  years,  the  government  must  rely 
on  press  gangs  to  enforce  the  directive. 

The  September  callup  was  obviously 
prompted  by  the  scheduled  discharge  in 
December  of  perhaps  half  of  the  army's 
enlisted  men.  The  government  would 
prefer  not  to  discharge  any  of  those  cur- 
rently serving  It  needs  the  men,  but  it 
also  does  not  want  to  make  available  to 
the  mujahidin  such  a  large  pool  of 
trained  soldiers.  Nevertheless,  it  went 
ahead  with  the  discharge  announcement 
on  December  4,  probably  because  it 
feared  an  explosive  reaction  to  a  further 
extension  of  service.  Every  effort,  how- 
ever, is  being  made  to  insure  that  those 
who  are  officially  discharged  actually  re- 
main in  the  army  or  related  security  ser- 
vices. 

The  ineffectiveness  of  the  Afghan 
Army  has  forced  the  Soviets  to  assume 
the  lion's  share  of  the  burden  of  pacifica- 
tion. The  events  of  1981  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  Soviet  military  operations  in 
Afghanistan  have  been  ineffective.  They 
failed  to  dislodge  the  mujahidin  from 
their  strongholds  and  have  been  unable 
to  organize  a  successful  defense  against 
mujahidin  ambush  operations  even  on 


the  main  road  from  the  Soviet  border  to 
Kabul. 

There  are  numerous  signs  that  the 
Soviets  are  concerned  about  the  progress 
of  the  war.  They  have  recently  intro- 
duced additional  troops  into  the  country 
and,  while  the  number — about  5,000 — is 
not  large,  it  suggests  that  the  Soviets 
think  their  forces  are  spread  too  thin  to 
counteract  the  growing  resistance.  A 
high-level  Soviet  military  delegation  led 
by  Deputy  Defense  Minister  Sokolov  has, 
as  of  mid-December,  been  in  Kabul  for  a 
protracted  stay.  This  visit,  combined 
with  a  recent  intensification  of  offensive 
operations,  indicates  that  Soviet  military 
authorities  in  Afghanistan  are  currently 
under  pressure  to  produce  results. 

There  is  growing  concern  that  this 
pressure  will  lead  to  an  increased  use  of 
chemical  warfare  by  the  Soviets.  Evi- 
dence of  the  use  of  lethal  and  casualty- 
producing  chemical  agents  against  the 
mujahidin  is  mounting.  The  most  fre- 
quent application  of  these  toxic  agents  is 
against  mujahidin  bases  inside  mountain 
caves,  which  are  otherwise  inaccessible 
to  conventional  aircraft  or  helicopter 
attack. 

The  failure  of  Soviet  forces  to 
achieve  their  objectives  in  Afghanistan 
can  be  explained  by  factors  that  are  in- 
herent in  a  confrontation  between  a  large 
bureaucratic  military  machine  in  a  for- 
eign land  and  small  mobile  guerrilla  units 
operating  on  their  home  ground.  Poor 
Soviet  morale  also  contributes  to  the  lack 
of  Soviet  success  as  does  the  collusion  be- 
tween Afghan  army  personnel  and  the 
mujahidin. 

The  People's  Democratic  Party 
of  Afghanistan:  A  House  Divided 

For  the  Soviets,  the  most  frustrating  as- 
pect of  their  failures  in  Afghanistan  must 
be  their  continuing  inability  to  achieve  a 
truce  between  the  two  principal  factions 
of  the  ruling  party,  the  Khalqis  and  Par- 
chamis.  The  deep-seated  feud,  which 
dates  from  the  early  days  of  the  party  in 
the  late  1960s,  has  continued  to  rage 
throughout  the  past  year.  The  numeric- 
ally superior  Khalqis  are  struggling  to 
regain  some  of  the  power  they  lost  when 
the  Soviets  installed  Babraks  Parchamis 
at  the  time  of  the  invasion.  The  Parcha- 
mis would  like  a  thorough  purge  of  the 
Khalqis,  but  the  Soviets,  mindful  of 


Khalq  strength  in  the  military  forces, 
continue  to  seek  a  reconciliation  and  have 
insisted  on  maintaining  leading  Khalqis 
in  top  positions. 

The  feuding  was  particularly  intense 
during  the  weeks  preceding  the  sixth 
plenum  of  the  PDPA  in  June  and  a  con- 
current meeting  of  the  Revolutionary 
Council  to  effect  party  and  government 
organizational  changes.  The  most  impor- 
tant task  was  to  name  a  prime  minister,  i 
job  previously  held  by  Babrak  in  addition 
to  his  duties  as  President  and  General 
Secretary  of  the  PDPA.  The  Soviets  may 
have  hoped  to  use  this  change  to  achieve 
a  better  Khalq-Parcham  balance;  cer- 
tainly the  Khalqis  lobbied  hard  to  im- 
prove their  position.  Compromise,  how- 
ever, proved  elusive.  In  the  end  the 
Soviets  stuck  by  the  Parchamis.  The 
leading  Parcham  contender,  Sultan  Ali 
Keshtmand,  became  prime  minister  and 
the  concurrent  expansion  of  various 
party  and  government  bodies  also  gave 
additional  advantages  to  the  Parcham 
faction. 

The  reorganization  in  June  further 
exacerbated  the  split  and  led  to  renewed 
indications  that  the  Khalqis,  in  their 
anger  at  the  Soviets  and  the  Parchamis, 
are  cooperating  with  the  mujahidin.  In 
Babraks  mid-August  speech  to  armed 
forces  party  activists,  he  lashed  out  at 
party  factionalism,  which  he  said  was 
hindering  efforts  to  improve  military  ef- 
fectiveness. 

Reports  of  a  reactivated  power 
struggle  within  the  PDPA  leadership  in 
late  November  and  early  December  were 
fueled  by  the  prolonged  absence  from 
Kabul  of  Prime  Minister  Keshtmand, 
who  spent  almost  2  months  in  Moscow 
following  an  official  visit  to  Bulgaria. 
Keshtmand's  name  was  not  mentioned  in 
the  Afghan  media  during  his  absence. 
His  return  to  Kabul  on  December  13  was 
a  week  too  late  to  attend  the  seventh 
party  plenum  on  December  7.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  this  plenum  have  not  been 
published,  but  the  meeting  is  believed  to 
have  been  preoccupied  with  the  issue  of 
party  disunity  and  indiscipline. 

The  most  disruptive  factor  on  the 
political  scene  continues  to  be  the  Khalq 
effort  to  stage  a  comeback,  but  there  are 
also  periodic  reports  of  splits  within  the 
Parcham  faction  that  pit  Keshtmand 
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jainst  Babrak.  In  spite  of  speculation 
lat  the  Soviets  are  seeking  an  alterna- 
ve  to  Babrak,  however,  their  public 
ipport  of  him  as  of  mid-December  does 
)t  suggest  that  they  are  prepared  to 
>andon  him.  On  December  15,  Babrak 
ft  Kabul  to  pay  a  state  visit  to  Bulga- 
a.  He  stopped  in  Moscow  en  route  to 
•esent  Brezhnev  with  the  Afghan  Sun 
'  Freedom  Order  in  connection  with  the 
)viet  leader's  75th  birthday. 

Internecine  fighting  is  not  likely  to 
>ate.  In  view  of  the  deteriorating  secu- 
ty  situation  and  the  obvious  failure  of 
irty  and  government  policies,  it  is  not 
irprising  that  the  beleaguered  leader- 
tip  is  wracked  by  mutual  recrimina- 
3ns.  It  is  becoming  apparent  that  many 
p  leaders  want  the  Soviets  to  leave  and 
e  trying  to  distance  themselves  from 
ie  odious  symbol  of  close  association 
ith  the  Soviet  occupation. 

In  late  1981,  the  Afghan  regime  ap- 
sars  to  be  making  a  renewed  effort  to 
■aw  prominent  members  of  former  gov- 
nments  into  participation  in  a  more 
■oadly  based  government.  Although 
ey  may  succeed  with  one  or  two  fig- 
•es  who  may  have  become  dissatisfied 
ith  exile  life,  this  approach  is  not  likely 
be  very  productive. 

There  are  also  reports  of  efforts  to 
rm  a  new  party  that  would  subsume 
e  Khalq-Parcham  problem.  The  Par- 
amis  themselves  have  sponsored  a 
ajor  party  recruitment  drive  through- 
it  the  year  to  reduce  Khalq  influence 
ithin  the  PDPA  by  significantly  enlarg- 
g  and  broadening  its  membership.  A 
gh  party  official  claimed  in  February 
81  that  party  membership  had  in- 
eased  by  25%  in  the  preceding  6 
onths.  Babrak  told  the  fifth  party 
enum  in  March  that  the  character  of 
e  party  was  changing  and  that  25-30% 
the  new  members  were  workers  and 
rmers.  At  the  sixth  party  plenum  in 
ine,  Karmal  stated  that  "thousands  of 
e  best  representatives  of  workers, 
iasants,  craftsmen,  employees,  intelli- 
sntsia,  students,  and  other  social  strata 
ive  been  admitted  to  the  party  proba- 
inary  membership." 

Given  the  hazards  associated  with 
irty  membership  (members  are  auto- 
atic  targets  for  the  mujahidin  assas- 
us),  the  recuitment  drive  is  likely  to 


Mujahidin  camp  in  Afghanistan;  in  the  background  are  captured  Afghan  army  trucks. 


have  been  less  successful  than  Babrak 
claims.  The  lack  of  published,  official  fig- 
ures on  the  size  of  the  party  suggests 
that  it  remains  small. 

Nationalist  Resistance  Movement 

In  contrast  to  the  "sinking  ship  syn- 
drome" that  is  undercutting  morale  in 
party  and  government  circles,  the  morale 
of  the  mujahidin  remains  high,  according 
to  foreign  visitors  who  have  traveled 
with  them  recently.  The  freedom  fighters 
can  look  back  on  a  successful  year  during 
which  they  have  put  the  regime  increas- 
ingly on  the  defensive.  The  military  situ- 
ation remains  a  standoff,  but  one  in 
which  the  initiative  appears  to  lie  with 
the  mujahidin,  although  the  Soviets  re- 
tain the  advantage  of  vastly  superior 
firepower. 


The  major  source  of  strength  for  the 
freedom  fighters  continues  to  be  the 
overwhelming  support  they  receive  from 
the  Afghan  people,  regardless  of  ethnic 
group  or  tribal  affiliation.  The  Afghan 
people  have  suffered  terribly  during  the 
past  2  years.  Villages  suspected  of  har- 
boring mujahidin  have  been  demolished 
in  ground  attacks  and  repeated  aerial 
bombardment  from  helicopter  gunships. 
In  spite  of  high  civilian  casualties  and  the 
regime's  constant  flow  of  propaganda  to 
discredit  the  resistance,  the  nationalist 
movement  has  continued  to  grow. 

An  important  development,  which 
has  strengthened  the  effectiveness  of  the 
mujahidin,  has  been  greater  cooperation 
among  resistance  forces  in  the  field.  In  a 
growing  number  of  instances,  including 
the  campaigns  in  the  Panjsher  and  at 
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Afghan  villagers  eyeing  unexploded  Soviet 
antipersonnel  bomb.  Such  bombs,  contain- 
ing thousands  of  pieces  of  shrapnel, 
destroy  farmlands  as  well  as  buildings. 


Paghman,  freedom  fighters  from  outside 
the  immediate  battle  zone  have  come  to 
help.  Cooperation  among  resistance  units 
has  led  to  a  more  sophisticated  military 
strategy. 

The  nationalist  successes  during 
1981  are  the  result,  in  part,  of  more  and 
better  weapons  acquired  largely  through 
raids  on  military  supply  convoys  and  ac- 
cess to  Afghan  army  stocks.  Although 
the  mujahidin  are  seeking  aid  through- 
out the  Islamic  world  and  the  West,  for- 
eign visitors  have  observed  during  the 
past  year  that  recent  media  reporting 
has  greatly  exaggerated  the  extent  of  ex- 
ternal assistance.  In  many  parts  of  the 


country,  the  mujahidin  are  still  seriously 
underarmed  in  relation  to  the  numbers  of 
potential  fighters. 

While  the  resistance  movement 
clearly  has  grown  stronger  and  more  ef- 
fective throughout  the  year,  the  limits  of 
its  capabilities  are  clear.  The  mujahidin 
cannot  mount  a  sustained  offensive 
against  a  Soviet  stronghold;  they  cannot 
drive  Soviet  forces  away  from  major 
bases  or  the  major  cities;  and  to  date 
they  have  not  been  able  to  take  complete 
control  of  a  provincial  capital.  If  the 
mujahidin  push  too  far — if  they  threaten 
to  banish  all  symbols  of  Kabul's  authority 
in  a  province — they,  or  more  likely  the 
local  civilian  population,  inevitably  will 
be  subjected  to  ruthless  retaliation. 

The  mujahidin  have  made  great 
strides  in  cooperating  within  a  given 
area  and  have  taken  tentative  steps  to- 
ward establishing  a  coordinating  leader- 
ship council  in  common  cause  against  the 
Soviets,  but  the  resistance  movement  as 
a  whole  remains  fragmented.  It  thus 
lacks  the  strategic  advantages  of  national 
coordination.  Furthermore,  liberation 
forces  occasionally  fight  each  other  to  es- 
tablish territorial  preeminence.  To  suc- 
ceed, these  efforts  at  coordination  will 


The  Soviets  are  lay- 
ing the  groundwork  for 
a  permanent,  predomi- 
nant role  in  Afghan  af- 
fairs. 


require  setting  aside  deep  divisions  be- 
tween fundamentalists  and  moderates, 
traditionalists  and  leftists,  tribal  chief- 
tains and  mullahs,  Pushtuns  and  minor- 
ity ethnic  groups,  and  among  numerous 
rival  tribes. 

Soviet  Long-Range  Plans 

The  Soviets  are  laying  the  groundwork 
for  a  permanent,  predominant  role  in  Af- 
ghan affairs.  This  effort  is  reflected  in 


the  numerous  major  steps  taken  during 
1981  to  remake  party  and  government  ii 
stitutions  in  the  Soviet  image.  It  is  also 
evident  in  the  large  numbers  of  Afghan 
students  dispatched  to  the  Soviet  Union 
for  higher  education  and  technical  train- 
ing and  in  the  steady  stream  of  technica 
and  educational  delegations  traveling  b< 
tween  the  two  countries. 

Afghanistan  is  also  becoming  more 
dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union  for  eco- 
nomic assistance  and  trade.  In  Novembi 
1980,  Babrak  stated  that  Moscow  was 
supplying  80%  of  Afghanistan's  foreign 
aid.  In  a  recent  article  in  Pravda,  the  p; 
per's  correspondent  in  Afghanistan  re- 
ported that  trade  turnover  between  the 
two  countries  had  doubled  in  the  last  5 
years  and  that  trade  would  treble  by 
1985. 

Most  official  pronouncements  on  th< 
•  Afghan  economy  are  optimistic.  The  re- 
port on  the  1981  budget  delivered  in 
March  by  then  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
Keshtmand  painted  a  relatively  rosy  pic 
ture,  as  did  his  economic  report  to  the 
Revolutionary  Council  in  September.  Bi 
Keshtmand's  speech  to  a  seminar  for  loc 
government  officials  in  August  revealed 
that  the  war  has  caused  considerable  ec 
nomic  paralysis.  At  that  time,  he  indi- 
cated major  concern  about  the  collapse 
the  transportation  system,  about  the 
shutting  down  of  many  factories  and 
mines,  and  about  inflation,  which  has 
risen  sharply  due  to  growing  shortages. 

The  breakdown  of  the  Afghan  econ 
omy  may  make  Afghanistan  an  expensh 
investment  for  the  Soviets,  at  least  in  tl 
short  term.  With  much  of  the  country  h 
resistance  hands,  the  government  canni 
collect  taxes.  The  war  has  also  caused  a 
drop  in  agricultural  production,  which 
normally  is  a  source  of  foreign  exchange 
On  the  plus  side  for  the  Soviets,  how- 
ever, they  continue  to  receive  natural  g 
from  Afghanistan  at  a  price  well  below 
what  Moscow  is  asking  from  the  West 
Europeans  for  natural  gas  from  Siberia 
Moscow's  long-range  planning  undoubt- 
edly envisions  further  integration  of  Af 
ghanistan's  economy  with  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 
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iternational  Spotlight  on  Afghanistan 

he  primary  objective  of  the  Babrak  re- 
ime's  foreign  policy  has  been  to  obtain 
iternational  recognition  of  the  legiti- 
iacy  of  the  government  (and  by  exten- 
on  of  the  Soviet  presence  that  is  re- 
iired  to  keep  the  regime  in  power).  This 
jlicy  was  formalized  in  the  May  14, 
)80,  proposals,  which  were  modified  on 
ugust  24,  1981,  and  is  based  on  the  con- 
intion  that  the  resistance  movement  is  a 
•eation  of  outside  powers.  Accordingly, 
5th  sets  of  proposals  require  the  cessa- 
on  of  all  resistance  as  a  precondition  for 
le  beginning  of  the  withdrawal  of 
oviet  troops. 

In  November  1981,  the  international 
wnmunity  once  again  demonstrated  by  a 
lird  overwhelming  vote  in  the  United 
ations  that  it  rejects  the  Babrak  gov- 
•nment's  claim  to  legitimacy.  The  reso- 
ition  also  authorized  U.  N.  Secretary 
eneral  Waldheim  to  continue  U.N.  ef- 
irts  to  seek  a  political  settlement.  The 
.N.  mission,  originally  mandated  in  No- 
smber  1980,  and  other  international  ef- 
trts  to  find  an  opening  for  a  negotiated 
)lution — such  as  the  proposals  put  forth 
y  the  European  Community — reflect 
idespread  international  concern  over 
le  continuing  Soviet  occupation. 

In  February  1981,  U.N.  Secretary 
eneral  Waldheim  appointed  then  Under 
ecretary  General  Perez  de  Cuellar  as 
is  personal  representative  to  seek  a  po- 
tical  settlement.  Perez  de  Cuellar  trav- 
ed  to  Kabul  and  Islamabad  in  April  and 
?ain  in  early  August.  Following  the 
ugust  visit,  Afghanistan  announced  on 
ugust  24  a  modification  of  its  proce- 
ural  conditions.  It  agreed  to  trilateral 
ilks  and  to  UN.  participation,  whereas 
reviously  it  had  insisted  on  separate  bi- 
iteral  talks  with  Pakistan  and  Iran  and 
ad  not  publicly  accepted  an  active  role 
>r  the  United  Nations.  Subsequently, 
uringthe  autumn  UN.  session, 
/aldheim  and  Perez  de  Cuellar  met  sepa- 
ately  with  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
akistan  and  Afghanistan  and  their  rep- 
jsentatives  in  New  York. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  Perez  de 
luellar,  as  UN.  Secretary  General,  will 
antinue  to  take  personal  charge  of  this 
rission  or  whether  he  will  name  a  repre- 
sntative.  In  either  event,  further  UN. 


visits  to  both  countries  are  anticipated. 
Perez  de  Cuellar's  intimate  involvement 
in  the  Afghanistan  problem  should  insure 
that  it  will  receive  priority  attention. 

Afghanistan's  August  24  proposals 
also  dealt  with  the  plan  of  the  European 
Economic  Community,  which  had  been 
presented  to  Moscow  by  the  British  For- 
eign Secretary,  Lord  Carrington,  on 
July  6.  This  initiative  called  for  a  two- 
stage  international  conference  to  settle 
the  Afghan  question.  The  Soviets  and  the 
Afghans  rejected  this  plan,  presumably 
because  it  excluded  Afghan  representa- 
tion altogether  from  the  first  stage  and 
left  the  Babrak  regime's  status  unclear. 
The  August  24  proposals  entertain  the 
possibility  of  an  international  conference, 
but  one  which  would  seat  the  Babrak  re- 
gime as  the  sole  legitimate  representa- 
tive of  the  Afghan  people.  There  has 
been  no  indication  that  the  Soviets  or  the 
Babrak  regime  are  willing  to  make  con- 
cessions on  any  of  the  key  substantive  is- 
sues, including  that  of  the  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  troops. 

Meanwhile,  the  Babrak  regime, 
guided  by  its  Soviet  sponsors,  has  been 
trying  other  ploys  to  bolster  its  claim  to 
legitimacy.  The  warm  reception  which 
Moscow  gave  Karmal  during  his  state 
visit  in  October  1980  clearly  was  de- 
signed to  enhance  his  international  stat- 
ure. Likewise  Karmal's  visit  to  Czecho- 
slovakia in  June  1981  had  a  similar 
purpose,  all  the  more  obvious  as  it  was 
timed  to  occur  immediately  after  the 
founding  congress  of  the  NFF;  the  con- 
gress was  to  have  demonstrated  conclu- 
sively Karmal's  claim  to  popular  support 
in  Afghanistan.  Karmal  also  participated 
in  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  26th  congress  in  February-March 
and  was  received  by  Brezhnev  in  the 
Crimea  in  July.  The  year  was  capped  by 
the  Afghan  award  presented  to  Brezhnev 
and  by  Babraks  state  visit  to  Bulgaria. 

A  more  difficult  problem  for  the  re- 
gime has  been  to  demonstrate  that  con- 
ditions in  Afghanistan  are  sufficiently 
settled  to  allow  foreigners  to  visit  Kabul 
safely.  From  November  18  to  20,  the 
DRA  staged  a  major  propaganda  event 


to  prove  this  point  by  hosting  the  10th 
Conference  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Afro- 
Asian  People's  Solidarity  Organization,  a 
Soviet-front  organization.  The  timing  of 
the  AAPSO  conference  indicates  that  it 
was  designed  to  offset  the  bad  press 
emanating  from  the  Afghan  debate  and 
resolution  at  the  United  Nations,  which 
was  taking  place  simultaneously.  The 
AAPSO  delegates  demonstrated  full  sup- 
port for  their  host,  but  the  extremely 
heavy  security  measures  surrounding 
their  visit  must  have  made  them  uneasy. 
Furthermore,  in  spite  of  the  security,  the 
mujahidin  fired  several  rockets  at  the 
Intercontinental  Hotel,  the  site  of  the 
conference;  there  were  no  direct  hits  but 
some  damage  was  done. 

The  international  community  is  not 
impressed  by  efforts  to  dignify  Babrak 
Karmal  and  to  portray  the  situation  in 
Afghanistan  as  stable.  Objective  observ- 
ers find  the  swelling  refugee  population 
in  Pakistan  and  Iran  more  revealing  of 
the  true  state  of  affairs.  Afghans  in 
Pakistan  now  constitute  the  largest  refu- 
gee population  in  the  world;  their  num- 
bers doubled  during  1981  to  about  2.5 
million.  The  refugee  population  in  Iran 
has  also  grown  considerably  and  is  now 
estimated  at  about  1  million. 

Included  among  the  refugees  are 
many  military  defectors  and  an  increas- 
ing number  of  former  regime  officials 
who  testify  to  intolerable  Soviet  control 
over  government  ministries  and  the 
worsening  security  situation  throughout 
the  country. 

It  should  be  clear  to  Moscow  that  Af- 
ghanistan will  not  disappear  as  an  issue 
of  major  international  concern.  On  the 
contrary,  the  rising  volume  of  "inside  Af- 
ghanistan" reporting  by  foreign  journal- 
ists who  travel  with  the  mujahidin  has 
contributed  significantly  to  a  greater 
awareness  of  Soviet  repression  and  of  the 
war  of  liberation  being  fought  by  the  re- 
sistance. On  December  16,  the  European 
Parliament  passed  a  resolution  declaring 
the  European  intention  to  commemorate 
March  21,  1982,  as  Afghanistan  Day. 
March  21  is  the  Afghan  New  Year  and  is 
traditionally  celebrated  by  Afghans  as 
their  national  day.  Free  nations  around 
the  world  are  expected  to  follow  the 
European  lead  in  making  Afghanistan 
Day  a  demonstration  of  overwhelming  in- 
ternational solidarity  with  the  Afghan 
people  in  their  struggle  against  Soviet 
occupation.  ■ 
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News  Conference 
of  January  19 
(Excerpts) 


Q.  It  has  been  3  weeks  now  since  you 
announced  the  sanctions  against  the 
Soviet  Union  in  connection  with 
Poland.  What  effect,  if  any,  have  they 
had?  If  they  haven't  had  any  effect, 
what  next  and  when? 

A.  I  think  they  have  had  an  effect, 
although  there's  no  question  the  situa- 
tion in  Poland  is  deteriorating.  They 
have  tried  to  present  it  as  moderating. 
It  isn't.  The  people  are  still  imprisoned. 
There  is  no  communication  with 
Solidarity  or  between  the  military 
government  and  the  people,  and  the 
military  law  is  still  in  effect.  We  think, 
however,  that  there  has  been  an  impres- 
sion made,  and  we  have  held  back  on 
some  things  additionally  that  we  can 
do — things  that  we  will  consider  that 
can  add  to  the  steps  that  we've  already 
taken. 

I've  had  a  lengthy  communication 
from  the  Pope.  He  approves  what  we 
have  done  so  far;  he  believes  that  it  has 
been  beneficial.  And  yet,  we're  not  going 
to  wait  forever  for  improvement  in  the 
situation  there.  We  have  other  steps 
that  we  can  take. 

Q.  Now  that  Secretary  Haig  is 
back  from  the  Mideast,  do  you  know 
of  any  new,  concrete  grounds  for  op- 
timism about  reaching  an  agreement 
on  the  Palestinian  autonomy  issue? 
And  do  you  regard  as  crucial  reaching 
some  sort  of  agreement  before  April, 
when  the  Israelis  are  scheduled  to 
complete  the  withdrawal  from  the 
Sinai? 

A.  There's  no  question  about  that 
being  the  toughest  problem  in  a  Middle 
East  settlement.  We  won't  set  a 
deadline  of  any  kind  on  when  that  must 
be  decided.  The  Secretary  has  been  on  a 
factfinding  trip  and  will  be  there  again, 
although  no  date  has  been  set  for  that. 

We  want  to  help  if  we  can,  if  we  can 
come  up  with  some  ideas  that  might  be 
helpful  in  the  autonomy  talks.  That  is 
the  next  step  under  the  Camp  David 
process.  And  so,  as  I  say,  we  won't  set  a 


deadline,  but  we're  most  hopeful  that  w< 
can  be  of  help  and  that  they  will,  at 
least  by  the  Sinai  time,  get  down  to, 
let's  say,  a  kind  of  a  plan  for  proceeding 

Q.  We  know  that  in  the  next  few 
months  you're  going  to  be  very  in- 
terested in  having  more  money  for 
defense  spending,  and  I  wonder  if  you 
could  explain  philosophically  the  basic 
cause  of  this.  Is  it  to  be  able  to  deter 
Soviet  aggression  or  as  a  negotiating 
technique  with  the  Soviet  Union?  And 
is  there  a  concern  that  weapons  pro- 
duced may  eventually  be  weapons 
used? 

A.  I  hope  and  pray  with  all  my 
might  that  the  weapons  won't  be  used.  1 
also  happen  to  believe  that  that  is  the 
purpose.  If  military  defense  is  well  done 
it  doesn't  have  to  be  used.  And  we've 
never  gotten  in  a  war  because  we  were 
too  strong.  But  the  purpose  of  this 
military  program,  we're  engaged  in 
rebuilding  something  that  was  allowed 
to  deteriorate  very  badly  over  recent 
years.  We  are  way  behind  where  we 
should  be  now.  Our  economic  problem, 
with  regard  to  budgets  and  all,  would  b< 
minimal  today  if  we  were  simply  carry- 
ing on  with  a  defense  establishment  that 
had  been  properly  maintained. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  with  all 
the  argument  and  concern  over  that  in 
these  times  of  economic  stress,  that 
we're  spending  a  smaller  percentage  of 
the  gross  national  product  on  the 
military  than  has  been  spent  in  many, 
many  years  past  in  peacetime. 

But  the  purpose  is  if  we're  to  sit 
down  with  the  enemy — potential 
enemy — and  talk  arms  reductions,  whicl 
we're  doing  right  now,  we're  going  to  be 
far  more  successful  if  that  adversary 
knows  that  the  alternative  is  a  buildup 
to  a  commensurate  level  with  him  on  ou 
side. 

Up  until  now,  in  previous  negotia- 
tions, they  haven't  had  to  make  any  con- 
cessions, because  we  were  unilaterally 
disarming.  But  now  I  think  it's  all  ex- 
plained in  a  cartoon  that  one  of  your 
publications  used  some  time  ago,  and 
that  was  Brezhnev  speaking  to  a  genera 
in  his  own  army,  and  he  said:  "I  liked 
the  arms  race  better  when  we  were  the 
only  ones  in  it." 


'  Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents  of  Jan.  25,  1982.  ■ 
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Current  International  Developments 


Secretary  Haig's  statement  before  the 
mate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
ebruary  2,  1982. x 

welcome  this  opportunity  to  discuss  re- 
ent  international  developments,  speci- 
ally the  situation  in  Poland  and  its  im- 
act  on  East- West  relations.  Today's 
earing  also  offers  me  the  chance  to 
eview  the  results  of  my  recent  trip  to 
he  Middle  East  and  to  discuss  briefly 
everal  other  aspects  of  American 
areign  policy. 

last- West  Relations  and  Poland 

<et  me  begin  by  commenting  on  East- 
Vest  relations  and  my  meeting  last 
/eek  with  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
rromyko.  Ever  since  taking  office,  the 
'resident  has  stressed  our  desire  for  a 
onstructive  and  mutually  beneficial  rela- 
ionship  with  the  Soviet  Union.  At  the 
ame  time,  we  have  made  clear  to 
loscow  that  such  a  relationship  must  be 
ased  on  greater  Soviet  restraint, 
specially  in  the  use  of  force  or  the 
hreat  of  violence.  The  Soviet  role  in 
'oland  and  elsewhere,  specifically 
loscow's  lack  of  restraint,  was,  there- 
ore,  uppermost  in  my  discussions  with 
Ir.  Gromyko. 

No  subject,  including  Poland,  was 
mitted  from  our  talks.  During  8  hours 
f  wide-ranging  exchanges,  we  reviewed 
he  situation  in  Afghanistan,  Cuba,  and 
outhern  Africa.  Bilateral  issues,  in- 
luding  human  rights  and  the  plight  of 
issidents  and  minorities  in  the  Soviet 
Jnion,  were  also  covered. 

We  also  had  a  detailed  discussion  of 
rms  control.  This  gave  me  an  oppor- 
unity  to  explain  the  rationale  behind 
'resident  Reagan's  initiative  last 
November  for  zero  levels  of  medium- 
ange  missiles  to  reduce  tension  over 
mclear  arms  in  Europe.  I  noted  that  the 
Jnited  States  is  actively  preparing  for 
START  [Strategic  Arms  Reduction 
'alks]  negotiations,  which  we  will  in- 
tiate  when  conditions  permit. 

Time  and  again,  I  emphasized  that 
Soviet  use  of  force  or  the  threat  to  use 
orce  in  order  to  frustrate  peaceful 
hange  posed  the  greatest  danger  to  our 
nutual  interests.  Soviet  complicity  in 
he  Polish  crisis,  coming  while  Soviet 
roops  occupy  Afghanistan  and 


Moscow's  arms  flood  Cuba,  undermines 
the  very  basis  for  productive  East- West 
relations. 

The  meeting  provided  a  timely  and 
important  exchange  of  views.  The  Presi- 
dent has  pointed  out  that  in  time  of 
crises,  clear  communication  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  is 
essential.  There  can  be  no  mistaking  our 
concern  on  recent  Soviet  actions, 
especially  in  Poland. 

We  are  witnessing  in  Poland  today 
events  of  historic  magnitude.  It  is 
crucial  that  we  understand  what  is  hap- 
pening, what  it  means  to  East- West 
relations,  and  what  we  can  do  to  in- 
fluence the  situation.  Our  policy  is  based 
on  three  principles  for  action. 

First,  the  Polish  crisis  is  far  from 
over.  It  represents  a  profound  failure  of 
Soviet-style  communism  that  has 
affected  the  very  basis  of  productivity  in 
Poland.  The  Polish  economy  continues  to 
decline.  It  can  be  revived  only  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Polish  worker — on 
whom  the  brunt  of  repression  has  fallen. 
But  General  Jaruzelski  does  not  seem 
prepared  to  answer  the  vexing  questions 
of  when  martial  law  will  be  lifted  or  how 
national  reconciliation  can  begin.  Until 
he  does,  passive  and  not  so  passive 
resistance  will  probably  increase. 

Second,  the  West  can  and  must  act 
to  influence  the  situation.  Prudent  and 
realistic  action  can  encourage  both  War- 
saw and  Moscow  to  reconsider  their 
march  toward  the  abyss  in  Poland. 


/  emphasized  [to  Foreign 
Minister  Gromyko]  that 
Soviet  use  of  force  or  the 
threat  to  use  force  .  .  . 
posed  the  greatest 
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Moreover,  our  handling  of  the  Polish 
crisis  will  have  far-reaching  implications 
for  Western  credibility.  If  we  do  not 
take  serious  actions  commensurate  with 
our  concern,  then  the  Soviets  might  be 


encouraged  to  test  our  resolve  at  other 
critical  points  in  the  world. 

Third,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in- 
dividual national  action  becomes  much 
more  meaningful,  especially  for  Moscow, 
in  the  context  of  allied  unity.  Fifteen 
sovereign  nations  have  never  found  it 
easy  to  act  in  concert  but  this  must  be 
our  goal.  It  would  indeed  be  tragic  if 
Poland's  misfortune  becomes  the  instru- 
ment of  allied  disunity. 

Based  on  these  principles,  the  Presi- 
dent has  fashioned  a  two-track  strategy, 
imposing  unilateral  sanctions  and  seek- 
ing unified  allied  action.  Both  efforts  are 
well  underway. 

President  Reagan  has  declared  that 
we  seek  an  end  to  repression,  a  release 
of  political  prisoners,  and  a  restoration 
of  those  rights,  as  promised  in  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act,  that  protect  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  union  movement  and 
the  church.  Only  in  this  way  can  the 
basis  be  established  for  reconciliation 
through  negotiations  within  Polish 
society. 

The  United  States  has  made  clear 
that  we  will  not  do  business  as  usual 
with  either  Poland  or  the  Soviet  Union 
while  repression  in  Poland  continues.  In 
December,  the  President  announced  a 
series  of  economic  sanctions  against 
both  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
warned  that  we  would  prepare  further 
measures,  if  necessary. 

The  United  States  is  not  alone. 
Following  President  Reagan's  December 
29  statement,  the  10  member  nations  of 
the  European  Community  met  to  con- 
sider the  situation.  Just  2  weeks  ago,  an 
unprecedented  special  meeting  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  condemned  the 
Soviet  Union's  sustained  campaign 
against  the  Polish  people,  which  violates 
numerous  principles  of  the  Final  Act  of 
Helsinki.  The  allies  agreed  to  a  number 
of  economic  measures,  such  as  holding 
future  commercial  credits  for  goods 
other  than  food  in  abeyance  and  sus- 
pending negotiations  to  reschedule  the 
Polish  debt.  The  allies  pledged  not  to 
undercut  each  other's  actions.  Signifi- 
cantly, the  allies  have  begun  the  task  of 
identifying  possibilities  for  future  action 
across  a  broad  front,  including  an  exami- 
nation of  the  course  of  future  economic 
and  commercial  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

On  February  3,  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  will  gather  again  to  consider  fur- 
ther action.  A  session  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
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will  also  resume  in  Madrid  on  February 
9  and  Polish  and  Soviet  actions  will  be 
condemned  by  many  Western  foreign 
ministers. 

But  the  allied  pressure  has  not  all 
been  negative.  The  West  has  indicated 
its  readiness  to  help  revive  Poland's 
shattered  economy  when  the  Polish  peo- 
ple regain  their  rights. 

Allied  support  is  essential  if  we  are 
to  bring  meaningful  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  Soviets  and  their  Polish  dependents. 
I  believe  the  unity  the  West  has  so  far 
displayed  comes  as  an  unpleasant  sur- 
prise to  the  Soviets.  Continued  unity 
and  concrete  pressure— coupled  with  our 
positive  offer  to  help  the  Polish  econ- 
omy—offer the  best  prospect  for  affect- 
ing the  future  of  freedom  in  Poland. 

Middle  East 

Though  Poland  will  continue  to  dominate 
the  news,  I  would  like  to  comment  brief- 
ly on  the  Middle  East.  My  two  visits  had 


Secretary  Haig  Visits 
Europe  and  the 
Middle  East 


During  January  1982,  Secretary  Haig 
made  two  trips  to  Europe  and  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

He  departed  Washington,  D.C., 
January  10  to  attend  a  special 
ministerial  session  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  in  Brussels  concerning  events  in 
Poland  (January  10-12). x  He  then  was  in 
Cairo  (January  12-14)  and  Jerusalem 
(January  14-15)  to  discuss  the  peace 
process  with  Egyptian  and  Israeli  of- 
ficials.2 He  returned  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  January  15. 

Secretary  Haig  departed 
Washington,  D.C.,  January  24  on  his 
second  trip.  He  was  in  Geneva  January 
25-27,  where  he  met  with  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Gromyko.3  He  then 
went  to  Jerusalem  (January  27-28)  and 
Cairo  (January  28-29)  to  explore  the 
possibility  for  progress  in  the  Palestinian 
autonomy  talks.4  The  Secretary  returned 
to  the  United  States  January  29  via 
London.5 


1  For  text  of  NATO  declaration  of  Jan.  1 1 
and  the  Secretary's  remarks  on  Jan.  12,  see 
BULLETIN  of  February  1982,  p.  19. 

'Press  releases  19,  20,  21,  and  27. 

'Press  releases  28  and  34. 

"Press  releases  35,  36,  and  41. 

5Press  release  37.  ■ 


as  their  central  purpose  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  Camp  David  peace  process. 
This  process  is  the  only  practical  way  to 
make  progress  toward  the  achievement 
of  a  just  and  durable  peace. 

Since  assuming  office,  we  have 
worked  to  support  the  Egyptian-Israeli 
Peace  Treaty  and  to  facilitate  the  talks 
on  Palestinian  autonomy.  We  have  at 
long  last  resolved  the  remaining  issues 
concerning  the  deployment  and  composi- 
tion of  the  multinational  force  and 


All  of  the  countries 
in  the  Caribbean  are 
confronted  by  a  growing 
threat  from  Cuba  and 
its  new-found  ally 
Nicaragua. 


observers  (MFO)  in  the  Sinai.  We  were 
also  able  to  ease  Israeli  concerns  over 
freedom  of  navigation  in  the  Strait  of 
Tiran  by  confirming  the  role  of  the  MFO 
in  that  area— with  Egyptian  agreement. 
The  force  itself  should  be  deployed  by 
March  20,  resulting  in  final  Israeli  with- 
drawal on  April  25. 

Another  purpose  of  both  visits  was 
to  urge  both  Egypt  and  Israel  to  intensi- 
fy their  efforts  to  reach  agreement  on 
autonomy.  In  30  hours  of  intense  discus- 
sion, I  worked  with  the  leaders  of  Egypt 
and  Israel  to  make  progress  on  a  decla- 
ration of  principles.  This  declaration 
would  establish  the  framework  for  in- 
viting the  Palestinian  Arabs  to  join  with 
us  in  negotiating  the  detailed  agreement 
to  a  self-governing  authority— as  speci- 
fied in  the  Camp  David  accords. 

After  analyzing  the  issues  and  differ- 
ences, my  trip  last  week  gave  me  the  op- 
portunity to  suggest  certain  ideas  on 
how  gaps  between  Egypt  and  Israel 
might  be  bridged.  These  ideas  are  now 
being  considered  by  the  parties.  Hard 
work  and  intellectual  ingenuity  will  be 
required  of  both  sides  to  bridge  the 
great  differences  that  divide  them.  We 
have  agreed  together  to  strive  for  a 
declaration  of  principles  as  soon  as 
possible  but  without  artificial  deadlines. 

Both  President  Mubarak  and  Prime 
Minister  Begin  have  pledged  to  join  with 
us  in  a  good  faith  effort  to  achieve  suc- 
cess. To  encourage  momentum,  the 
President  has  approved  my  proposal  to 
ask  former  Assistant  Secretary  for  Con- 
gressional Relations  Richard  Fairbanks 


to  work  full  time  on  this  effort.  His  ex- 
periences on  my  second  visit  have 
already  introduced  him  to  the  complex- 
ities of  this  vital  negotiation. 

These  visits  have  also  been  useful  in 
easing  friction  between  Egypt  and 
Israel.  As  the  Sinai  withdrawal  date  ap- 
proached, both  sides  began  to  doubt 
each  other's  intentions.  Israel  has  been 
reassured  that  both  the  United  States 
and  Egypt  are  firmly  committed  to  the 
Camp  David  process  beyond  the  April 
withdrawal.  Egypt  has  been  reassured 
that  Israel  will  withdraw  on  schedule 
and  that  the  United  States  will  be  a  full 
partner  in  the  autonomy  negotiations. 

My  trips  to  Cairo  also  provided  the 
opportunity  for  intensive  and  wide- 
ranging  discussions  with  President 
Mubarak  on  matters  of  mutual  concern. 
The  President's  dedication  to  the  welfar 
of  his  people  is  matched  by  his  dedica- 
tion to  peace.  His  meeting  with  Presi- 
dent Reagan  this  week  will  mark 
another  significant  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  close  partnership  between 
our  two  countries. 

Caribbean  Basin 

Confidence  in  the  United  States,  funda- 
mental to  our  relations  in  the  Middle 
East,  is  also  at  stake  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  We  face  two  distinct  but 
related  challenges:  first,  the  economic 
and  social  upheavals  that  mark  the 
development  process;  second,  the  threat 
to  democracy  and  individual  rights  from 
the  forces  of  totalitarianism  in  Cuba  anc 
elsewhere,  supported  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  United  States  has  begun  to 
meet  these  challenges,  working  with  the 
leaders  of  Mexico,  Canada,  and  Vene- 
zuela. The  President  has  proposed  the 
Caribbean  Basin  initiative  to  assist  coun 
tries  facing  severe  economic  problems. 
The  American  part  of  the  package  in- 
cludes trading  opportunities,  investment 
incentives,  and  increased  financial  assist 
ance.  The  President  will  soon  be  bring- 
ing parts  of  this  package  before  the  Con 
gress  for  support. 

All  of  the  countries  in  the  Caribbean 
are  confronted  by  a  growing  threat  frorr 
Cuba  and  its  new-found  ally  Nicaragua. 
Cuba  is  systematically  expanding  its 
capacity  to  project  military  power 
beyond  its  own  shores.  The  arrival  this 
year  of  a  second  squadron  of  MiG-23/ 
Floggers  and  the  63,000  tons  of  war 
supplies  imported  from  the  Soviet  Union 
last  year  come  on  top  of  what  was 
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.lready  by  far  the  largest  air,  land,  and 
ea  inventory  of  the  region. 

Nicaragua  is  being  exploited  as  a 
ase  for  the  export  of  subversion  and 
rmed  intervention  throughout  Central 
Lmerica.  Inside  Nicaragua,  Soviet,  East 
European,  and  Cuban  military  advisers 
re  building  Central  America's  largest 
lilitary  establishment  with  Soviet- 
upplied  arms.  Outside  Nicaragua,  the 
landestine  infiltration  of  arms  and 
lunitions  into  El  Salvador  is  again  ap- 
roaching  the  high  levels  recorded  just 
efore  last  year's  "final  offensive." 

The  United  States  has  tried  to  com- 
lunicate  with  Cuba  and  Nicaragua.  We 
ave  offered  a  way  out  of  confrontation, 
ye  have  sought  explanations  for  the 
lassive  military  buildups  that  consume 
ie  scarce  resources  of  development, 
'he  answer  has  been  greater  internal 
epression,  acceleration  of  arms  build- 
ps,  and  a  strengthening  of  links  to  the 
i.S.S.R. 

The  threat  to  democracy  from  op- 
onents  of  peaceful  change  is  particular- 
'  acute  in  El  Salvador.  The  Duarte 
overnment  is  committed  to  political 
sform,  free  elections,  and  economic 
evelopment.  Its  opponents,  supported 
y  Nicaragua  and  Cuba,  are  determined 
)  win  by  force  what  they  could  not 
chieve  by  the  ballot. 

The  United  States  is  not  alone  in  its 
apport  of  the  Salvadoran  Government, 
.t  the  meeting  of  the  Organization  of 
.merican  States  in  St.  Lucia  last 
•ecember,  22  of  29  nations  voted  in 
ivor  of  the  Salvadoran  program  for 
lections— only  three  voted  against.  A 
Elective  response  to  the  danger  is 
merging  within  Central  America  with 
ie  formation  on  January  19  of  the  Cen- 
*al  American  Democratic  Community, 
osta  Rica,  Honduras,  and  El  Salvador 
rere  joined  on  January  27  by  Venezuela, 
olombia,  and  the  United  States  to  help 
arry  through  the  democratic  transfor- 
ation of  El  Salvador.  Cooperating  with 
ur  friends  and  allies  in  the  region,  we 
rill  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  contain 
ie  threat. 


>ther  Recent  Efforts 

his  brief  review  of  events  in  Europe, 
ie  Middle  East,  and  the  Caribbean 
hould  not  distract  us  from  other  highly 
ignificant  aspects  of  our  policy.  To  cite 
few  recent  actions: 

•  We  have  helped  to  revive  the 


negotiations  on  Namibia  that  had  effec- 
tively collapsed,  and  we  are  actively 
engaged  with  our  allies,  the  front-line 
states,  and  South  Africa  in  a  realistic 
effort  to  obtain  a  settlement  that  could 
lead  to  independence  for  Namibia  in 
1982. 

•  We  are  supporting  the  restoration 
of  peace  in  Chad  under  auspices  of  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity,  thereby 
displacing  Libyan  influence  and  military 
forces  there. 

•  As  a  part  of  our  firm  stand 
against  Libyan  support  for  international 
terrorism,  we  have  increased  support  for 
Libya's  threatened  neighbors. 

•  We  continue  to  support  efforts  to 


achieve  a  negotiated  settlement  in  the 
Western  Sahara. 

•  We  have  given  our  full  support  to 
efforts  of  the  Association  of  South  East 
Asian  Nations  to  reverse  the  Viet- 
namese occupation  of  Kampuchea,  and 
we  have  sought  to  maintain  military 
strength  in  the  area  to  balance  the  ever- 
growing Soviet  military  presence  in 
northeast  Asia  and  in  Vietnam. 

•  Finally,  in  a  period  of  depressed 
economic  activity  worldwide,  we  are 
working  diligently  to  prevent  emergence 
of  protectionism  and  to  support  recipro- 
cal policies  of  free  trade. 


'Press  release  40. 


Secretary  Interviewed  for 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report 


Secretary  Haig  was  interviewed  for 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  published 
February  1,  1982. 

Q.  The  Administration  initially  took  a 
strong  stand  in  favor  of  linkage — the 
idea  that  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
must  be  contingent  on  good  behavior 
by  the  Russians.  In  light  of  this,  why 
are  you  now  continuing  arms  talks 
with  Russia  and  even  contemplating  a 
summit  conference,  despite  Soviet 
complicity  in  the  repression  of  the 
Poles? 

A.  First,  let  me  emphasize  une- 
quivocally that  we  have  not  abandoned 
linkage  in  the  Polish  situation. 

With  respect  to  the  topic  of  the  INF 
talks — on  intermediate-range  nuclear 
forces  in  Europe — and  the  continuation 
of  those  talks,  it  is  clear  that  the  Presi- 
dent believes,  as  I  do,  that  these  talks 
are  more  advantageous  to  the  West  than 
they  are  to  the  Soviet  Union.  And  I 
don't  know  any  reason  why  linkage 
across  a  broad  front  in  our  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  should  mean  a 
disadvantage  for  the  West. 

The  INF  talks,  after  all,  are  clearly 
in  our  interests — given  the  current 
missile  balance  in  Western  Europe  and 
the  threats  to  Europe  involving  the 
SS-20  and  other  Soviet  systems.  Beyond 
that,  there's  a  political-psychological 
aspect  to  the  question:  It  would  not 
serve  our  purpose  to  substitute 
demonstrations  on  nuclear  armaments 
for  demonstrations  against  the  Polish 
crackdown. 


Q.  Does  the  same  reasoning  apply 
to  START — the  strategic  arms  reduc- 
tion talks?  Do  you  still  expect  these  to 
begin  this  spring? 

A.  Both  the  INF  and  START  talks 
are  influenced  by  the  overall  climate  and 
sense  of  mutual  confidence  between  the 
United  States  and  Moscow.  That  climate 
has  been  badly  disturbed  by  the  current 
situation  in  Poland,  and  it  clearly  would 
have  an  impact  not  only  on  the  opening 
of  the  START  talks  but  on  the  conduct 
of  the  talks  themselves. 

At  this  time  we  are  continuing  to 
prepare  ourselves  as  rapidly  as  possible 
for  an  early  initiation  of  START  but  not 
without  careful  consideration  of  the  im- 
pact of  the  Polish  situation,  which  will 
clearly  influence  both  timing  and 
substance. 

Q.  There  is  continued  talk  in 
Washington  of  the  President's  interest 
in  a  summit  meeting  with  President 
Brezhnev.  Is  there  danger  that  the 
Soviets  will  see  this  as  a  sign  that  the 
United  States  is  indifferent  to  the 
Polish  crisis? 

A.  No.  I  think  it's  awfully  impor- 
tant that  we  sort  out  the  President's 
view  on  the  principle  of  summitry  from 
the  question  of  a  summit  in  the  near 
future  with  President  Brezhnev.  The 
President  has  very  clearly  emphasized 
the  point  that  an  international  crisis  may 
make  high-level  talks  more  urgent,  but 
that's  a  reflection  on  principle,  not 
necessarily  a  guide  to  the  current  situa- 
tion. 

The  President  has  also  made  the 
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point  of  principle  that  summitry  must  be 
well  prepared  and  that  the  participants 
must  have  a  fairly  good  expectation  of 
the  outcome  under  normal  circum- 
stances. 

In  the  current  climate,  I  see  no  pros- 
pect for  an  early  summit. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  the  sanctions 
that  we  are  imposing  against  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  Polish  issue  to  be 
truly  effective  or  are  they  just  sym- 
bolic acts? 

A.  We  have  already  taken  a 
number  of  steps  of  which  you  are  aware. 
There  are  many  others  under  considera- 
tion which  can  be  implemented  if  the 
situation  continues  to  deteriorate.  And  I 
would  describe  the  situation  today  as 
continuing  to  deteriorate,  even  though 
there  have  been  some  surface  gestures 
toward  a  loosening  up  of  the  martial  law 
restrictions.  These  gestures  do  not  stand 
up  to  close  examination.  They  are  no 
more  than  token  measures. 

It's  not  so  much  a  question  of 
whether  our  sanctions  are  effective. 
Clearly,  there  are  limitations.  Even  if 
every  measure  available  to  us  were  to  be 
undertaken,  it  is  questionable  whether 
we  could  undo  a  firm  Soviet  decision  to 
destroy  the  Solidarity  movement  and 
perhaps  go  beyond  that  into  other 
segments  of  the  Polish  society,  such  as 
the  church.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  restraints 
that  influenced  the  U.S.S.R.  for  18 
months  prior  to  the  crackdown  have 
disappeared  simply  because  the 
crackdown  has  started. 

We  don't  have  the  luxury  in  the 
West  to  say  that  we  should  not  react 
because  our  measures  may  not  work.  It 
is  not  only  a  question  of  what  may  work; 
it  is  a  question  of  principle  whether  we 
will  act  to  uphold  the  values  which  we 
espouse. 

Q.  You're  suggesting  that  if  the 
present  trend  continues,  we  must 
move  to  more  severe  measures — 

A.  The  President  has  made  that 
clear. 

Q.  Can  the  United  States  ask  its 
allies  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  to  restrict  their  in- 
dustrial trade  with  Russia — which  is 
so  important  to  them — without  plac- 
ing a  comparable  restriction  on 
American  agricultural  sales  to  the 
Soviet  Union? 

A.  We  cannot  have  a  double  stand- 
ard within  the  alliance.  You  will  note 
that  in  the  NATO  communique,  specific 


areas  for  possible  sanctions  were  listed. 
They  included  trade,  agricultural  com- 
modities, energy,  technology,  as  well  as 
those  areas  of  financial  support  which 
we've  already  largely  agreed  upon. 

I  also  think  it's  important  that  fur- 
ther expansions  of  sanctions  will  be  on  a 
broad  front,  underlining  the  President's 
view  that  one  segment  of  our  society 
should  not  be  penalized  in  applying  sanc- 
tions. 

Q.  Are  you  concerned  that  the 
burgeoning  antinuclear  peace  move- 
ment in  Europe  may  lead  to  an 
unraveling  of  the  Atlantic  alliance? 

A.  I  think  that  European  sen- 
sitivity— and  American  sensitivity — to 
the  nuclear  question  requires  that  it  be 
handled  with  great  care.  Many  serious- 
minded  people  have  important  questions 
about  nuclear  weapons,  and  the  leader- 
ship in  our  various  capitals  has  a  respon- 
sibility not  only  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions but  to  deal  with  them  in  a  serious 
and  responsible  way. 

Despite  the  recent  demonstrations,  I 
do  not  believe  that  they  represent  the 
mainstream  of  thought  among  the 
various  European  publics.  Sensitivity 
varies  according  to  country.  I  think  it  is 
a  manageable  problem. 

Q.  What  do  you  see  as  the  root 
cause  of  the  European  peace  move- 
ment? 

A.  I  would  not  equate  it  to 
neutralism  or  pacifism,  as  some  have 
done.  I  would  attribute  it  to  a  great  sen- 
sitivity to  all  things  nuclear,  a  fear 
among  environmentalists  of  the  dangers 
emanating  from  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy  as  well  as  a  perception  of  excess 
weaponry  on  both  sides. 

If  one  looks  at  West  Germany  today 
and  the  concentration  of  Western 
nuclear  weapons  in  that  country,  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  all  West  Ger- 
mans that  proliferation  continues. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  this  ques- 
tion which  have  aggravated  it,  such  as  a 
change  in  the  strategic  balances.  Until 
recently  the  West  could  sit  rather  com- 
placently behind  a  shield  of  overwhelm- 
ing American  superiority.  That  picture 
has  changed,  not  only  in  central 
strategic  systems  but  more  recently  and 
more  dramatically  as  a  result  of  the 
development  of  the  Soviet  SS-20— what 
we  call  intermediate-range  missilery. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  rise  here  at 
home  of  complaints  that  Europeans 
don't  contribute  enough  to  their  own 
defense.  Is  there  any  danger  of  an 
anti-European  backlash  in  this  coun- 
try, demanding  a  withdrawal  of 
American  troops  from  the  Continent? 


A.  If  these  tendencies  are  not  in- 
telligently handled,  there  could  be  very 
serious  consequences  for  the  future  of 
the  Atlantic  alliance. 

On  the  other  hand,  I've  been  hearing 
predictions  of  the  alliance's  demise  for 
the  33-plus  years  of  its  existence.  Hav- 
ing been  very  closely  associated  with 
NATO,  I  do  not  visualize  such  an  out- 
come, and  the  discussions  on  the  Polish 
question  were  very  reassuring.  Any  ob- 
jective observer  would  have  to  agree 
that  substantial  consensus  was  achieved 
This  was  clear  evidence  of  continuing 
unity,  a  common  approach,  and  a  con- 
vergence of  interests. 

'National  interests  sustain  the  vitalit; 
of  the  alliance,  and  those  interests  have 
not  changed  today.  If  anything,  the  in- 
terdependence between  the  United 
States  and  those  who  share  our  values 
around  the  world  has  grown  in  historic 
terms.  The  continued  vitality  of  the 
alliance  is,  therefore,  more  important  to 
day  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  its  incep- 
tion, when  the  United  States  enjoyed 
unilateral  nuclear  supremacy,  unrivaled 
industrial  advantages,  and  armed  serv- 
ices second  to  none. 

Q.  Many  Americans  seem  to  feel, 
however,  that  the  United  States  is 
more  concerned  about  the  Soviet 
threat  to  Europe  than  the  Europeans 
are.  Does  this  view  have  any  validity? 

A.  I  would  have  a  hard  time  ac- 
cepting that  thesis,  having  lived  in 
Europe.  Our  problem  in  Europe  is  not 
their  lack  of  concern  about  the  threat 
but  rather  their  oversensitivity  to  their 
vulnerability  to  that  threat,  which  I 
found  to  be  far  more  extensive  than  our 
own. 

Q.  Hasn't  the  Administration  con- 
tributed somewhat  to  Europe's  nuclea 
jitters  with  talk  about  winning  limite< 
nuclear  wars  and  the  possible 
demonstrative  firing  of  a  missile  and 
so  on? 

A.  I  don't  know  any  responsible 
public  official  who  has  commented  on 
winning  a  limited  nuclear  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  is  also 
important  that  when  public  officials  are 
asked  a  question,  they  answer  that  ques 
tion  as  honestly  and  as  directly  as  possi- 
ble. 

In  hindsight,  there  are  a  number  of 
things  that  the  United  States  has  done 
over  the  last  year  that  probably  I  would 
have  wished  to  see  us  do  differently,  bu 
I  have  suggested  more  than  once  that 
none  of  us  has  a  monopoly  on  either 
morality  or  wisdom. 
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Q.  Some  people  have  argued  that 
the  West,  in  effect,  wrote  off  Poland 
and  Eastern  Europe  at  Yalta  and  that 
we're  being  unrealistic,  if  not 
hypocritical,  by  trying  now  to  under- 
mine Soviet  domination  of  that  area. 
What  is  your  reaction  to  that  argu- 
ment? 

A.  That's  a  very  self-defeating 
distortion  of  the  Yalta  and  the  Potsdam 
agreements,  and  I  would  refer  to  anyone 
who  makes  that  point  to  the  agree- 
ments. There  was  a  clear  obligation  by 
the  signatories  to  provide  for  the  self- 
determination  of  the  peoples  of  Eastern 
Europe  through  the  franchise  and  the 
regular  exercise  of  that  franchise.  The 
Soviet  Union  ignored  the  obligations  of 
Potsdam  and  Yalta  almost  as  soon  as 
the  ink  dried  on  the  documents. 

Soviet  performance  in  Poland  today 
is  also  totally  at  odds  with  the  provisions 
and  mutual  obligations  of  the  Helsinki 
iccords  of  1975.  And  we  have  not  only 
the  right  but  the  firm  obligation  to  pro- 
test their  violation. 

Q.  Now  that  you  have  announced 
i  decision  not  to  sell  more-advanced 
fighter  planes  to  Taiwan,  are  the 
Chinese  prepared  to  resume  the  move- 
ment toward  strategic  cooperation 
with  the  United  States? 

A.  Clearly  the  decision  has  been 
"eceived  in  Taiwan  with  disappointment 
>ut  with  accompanying  calm. 

As  for  Beijing,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs]  John 
rloldridge  has  just  returned  from  discus- 
sions which  were  held  simultaneously 
vith  our  announcement.  I  would  say  the 
•esults  of  those  discussions  lead  us  to 
)elieve  that  relationships  between 
Washington  and  Beijing  will  continue  on 
i  sound  track  and,  hopefully,  will  be  im- 
)roved  in  the  period  ahead. 

Q.  As  you  know,  a  number  of  con- 
servatives allege  that  by  not  giving 
raiwan  what  it  requested,  the  Presi- 
lent  is  betraying  a  personal  com- 
nitment— 

A.  I  think  this  is  a  very  unfair 
:harge  to  make  against  President 
■teagan.  No  one  has  espoused  more 
:learly  the  reality  that  you  cannot  make 
lew  friends  by  abandoning  old  friends, 
md  this  was  a  difficult  decision  for  the 
^resident. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  he  was 
)ersuaded  by  the  overwhelming  con- 
vergence of  views  among  his  advisers 
hat  this  was  the  right  decision.  I  know 
ie  is  convinced,  as  I  am,  that  it  was  the 
■ight  decision.  It  is  a  decision  which  is  in 
•omplete  conformity  with  the  obligations 


of  our  internal  regulations,  and  it  is  a 
decision  which  will  continue  to  meet  the 
defense  needs  of  the  people  of  Taiwan. 

Q.  You  have  recently  taken  a  trip 
to  the  Middle  East  and  are  about  to 
take  another.  Is  there  any  prospect  of 
your  engaging  in  a  kind  of  shuttle 
diplomacy  to  advance  the  talks  on  the 
future  of  the  West  Bank  in  Israel? 

A.  First,  let  me  tell  you  I  made  the 
trip  to  the  Middle  East  essentially  as  a 
factfinding  effort.  I  think  I  described  it 
that  way  before,  during,  and  after  the 
visits  to  Egypt  and  Israel.  I  felt  that  we 
had  an  obligation  on  the  American  side, 
as  full  partners  in  this  autonomy  proc- 
ess, to  assess  the  status  of  these  talks. 

I  do  not  think  that  situation  lends 
itself  to  shuttle  diplomacy.  These  prob- 
lems are  only  going  to  be  solved  if  there 
is  political  will  at  the  highest  level  to 
solve  them  and  if  an  unusual  degree  of 
intellectual  ingenuity  is  applied  by  the 
parties  themselves.  There  is  no  magic 
American  formula  to  bridge  these  dif- 
ferences. 

Q.  If  a  breakthrough  does  not 
come  in  the  autonomy  talks  before 
April,  when  Israel  is  scheduled  to 
withdraw  from  the  Sinai,  won't  the 
pressures  on  Egypt  and  Israel  to  reach 
an  agreement  let  up  somewhat? 

A.  I  agree  with  that  thesis.  There 
are  others,  however,  who  feel  that  the 
requirements  and  tensions  associated 
with  the  return  of  the  Sinai  have 
overloaded  the  process  and  that,  after 
the  return  of  the  Sinai,  the  air  will  be 
cleared  and  perhaps  more  objective  ap- 
proaches can  be  undertaken. 

Serious  men  can  disagree  on  the 
question  of  timing.  I  believe  that  the 
time  is  ripe  to  overcome  some  of  the 
obstacles.  It  does  not  mean  that  we 
would  have  to  achieve  an  agreement 
before  the  return  of  the  Sinai,  but, 
hopefully,  we  could  make  further  prog- 
ress toward  agreement. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  to  revive  the 
strategic  cooperation  agreement  with 
Israel  anytime  soon?  Or  will  Israel 
have  to  cancel  its  annexation  of  the 
Golan  Heights  first? 

A.  We  would  hope  that  over  time 
the  spirit  of  mutual  trust  will  be 
reestablished.  But  we  have  never 
established  conditions,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  be- 
tween sovereign  states  that  tactic  is  pro- 
ductive. It  is  usually  counterproductive. 

Q.  But  revival  of  the  agreement 
would  depend  on  the  behavior  of  the 
Israeli  Government — 

A.  Clearly,  in  the  period  ahead. 


Q.  Can  the  United  States  hope  to 
expand  its  strategic  cooperation  with 
the  Arab  states  without  resolving  the 
Palestinian  question? 

A.  Clearly,  the  Golan  Heights  ac- 
tion was  a  setback.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  United  States  took  the 
position  it  did.  It  was  not  only  as  a 
result  of  objective  analysis  of  the  act  but 
in  consideration  of  the  costs  to  the  peace 
process  and  to  American  relationships 
with  the  Arab  world. 

With  respect  to  the  subject  of 
strategic  cooperation,  it  is  clear  that  this 
is  justified  on  its  own  merits.  The 
moderate  Arab  states  are  as  threatened 
by  external  danger  as  they  are  threat- 
ened by  their  perception  of  Israeli  in- 
transigence on  the  Palestinian  question; 
this  is  a  reality.  We  have  seen  several 
firsthand  instances  of  the  vulnerability 
of  the  various  Arab  regimes  to  either 
Soviet-sponsored  or  radical  extremist 
threats.  I  think  that  it's  in  the  interests 
of  all  of  the  moderate  Arab  leaders  to 
work  in  close  collaboration  with  us  and 
each  other  to  deal  with  such  a  problem. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  events  related  to 
the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  do  not  have  an 
impact,  because  they  have  and  will  con- 
tinue to  have  an  impact. 

Q.  Have  the  measures  the  United 
States  has  taken  against  Muammer 
Qadhafi  in  Libya  had  any  effect  as  yet? 

A.  It  is  too  soon  to  say  whether  or 
not  the  President's  decision  to  ask 
American  citizens  to  leave  Libya  has  had 
any  effect.  Clearly,  we  continue  to  see 
signs  of  Libyan  mischief,  interven- 
tionism,  and  troubling  activity  in  the 
Continent  of  Africa  and  worldwide.  This 
would  suggest  that  perhaps  further 
steps  should  be  contemplated.  I  do  not 
ever  believe  it  serves  a  useful  purpose  to 
air  publicly  what  we  may  or  may  not  do 
in  the  period  ahead. 

Q.  This  Administration  has  en- 
gaged in  threatening  rhetoric  not  only 
against  Libya's  Qadhafi  but  also 
against  Cuba's  Castro,  because  of  his 
support  for  Marxist  guerrillas  in  Cen- 
tral America.  What  has  been  done  to 
back  up  our  words  in  either  case? 

A.  I  think  the  rhetoric  was  justified 
and  continues  to  be  justified.  With 
respect  to  Cuba,  it  is  clear  that  a 
number  of  things  have  been  set  in  train 
in  the  course  of  the  last  year  designed  to 
deal  with  Cuban  activity  in  the 
hemisphere.  And  I  think  in  the  period 
ahead  more  will  be  evident— political, 
economic,  and  security-related  steps. 

Q.  Isn't  there  danger  of  the 
United  States  looking  like  a  helpless 
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giant  that  can't  even  deal  effectively 
with  midgets  such  as  Libya  and  Cuba? 

A.  I  think  that's  always  a  risk,  but 
we've  experienced  it  for  the  last  5  years. 
The  results  contributed  to  a  change  in 
the  leadership  in  Washington  because 
the  United  States  appeared  unable  to 
deal  with  Cuban  intervention  in  Angola, 
Ethiopia,  Yemen,  the  Libyan  activity 
and  terrorism. 

I  think  the  American  people  expect 
their  President  to  deal  with  these  ques- 
tions, and  I  know  he  intends  to  do  so. 

Q.  How  would  you  characterize 
the  present  situation  in  El  Salvador? 
Are  the  Marxist  guerrillas  winning  or 
losing? 

A.  The  government  has  become 
somewhat  more  effective.  They  have 
forced  a  change  in  the  modus  operandi 
of  the  guerrillas.  The  rebels  have  been 
moving  from  indiscriminate  terrorism 
and  larger  operations  to  operations 
designed  to  affect  the  economic  in- 
frastructure of  the  country,  such  as  the 
power  grid  and  the  transportation  grid. 

There  has  been  other  progress.  We 
have  a  schedule  of  elections.  We  have 
had  some  remarkable  political  support  in 
recent  months  for  a  peaceful  outcome  in 
El  Salvador  to  include  the  electoral  proc- 
ess. Twenty-two  out  of  29  nations  in  the 
Organization  of  American  States  sup- 
ported the  election  and  rejected  the  con- 
cept of  external  intervention  in 
Salvadoran  affairs.  Only  three  voted 
against  it. 

There  is  a  growing  concern  among 
all  of  the  nations  in  Central  America  and 
in  the  hemisphere  at  large  that  the 
changes  in  the  Sandinista  government  in 
Nicaragua  are  a  grave  threat  to 
hemispheric  peace  and  stability. 

Q.  Will  future  actions  by  the 
United  States  in  Central  America  be 
joint  actions? 

A.  The  President  has  emphasized 
from  the  outset  that  he  wishes  to  avoid 
the  perception  of  the  behemoth  of  the 
North  serving  as  a  self-appointed 
policeman  for  the  hemisphere. 

He  has  felt  that  we  must  work 
toward  concerted  action  by  the  other 
member  states  of  the  hemisphere, 
especially  those  that  are  locally  affected. 
And  he  has  done  so.  That  doesn't  mean 
that  you  get  results  overnight.  It  means 
that  you  work  patiently— and  progress 
has  been  substantial. 

Q.  Why  has  the  Administration 
had  so  much  trouble  getting  its  act 
together  in  managing  foreign  policy, 
as  evidenced  by  the  recent  changeover 
in  the  national  security  machinery  at 
the  White  House? 


A.  Every  Administration  has 
tinkered  with  its  mechanism,  both  in 
terms  of  personalities  and  organizational 
procedures.  We  would  be  very  remiss 
were  we  not  to  learn  from  the  lessons  of 
the  first  12  months. 

I  also  dispute  the  idea  that  we 
haven't  got  our  foreign  policy  act 
together.  We  do  have  our  foreign  policy 
act  together.  We've  had  some  problems 
with  too  many  voices,  and  we've  had 
what  might  be  called  integrative  prob- 
lems between  departments. 

Q.  Is  the  President's  new  Na- 
tional Security  Adviser,  William 
Clark,  qualified  for  that  job  with  only 
a  year's  experience  as  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State? 

A.  He  has  had  a  year  of  intimate 
exposure  to  every  foreign  policy  issue 
before  us.  I  would  ask  you  to  go  back 
and  look  in  the  history  books,  and  you 
will  find  that  some  of  our  most  effective 
public  servants  have  come  from  the 
practice  of  law — civil  litigation — and 
they've  made  remarkable  contributions. 
Bill  Clark  is  a  very  quick  study. 

Q.  Looking  back  over  the  past 
year,  some  critics  paint  this  picture  of 
the  results  of  the  Administration's 
foreign  policy:  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  at  dagger's  point, 
NATO  in  its  worst  crisis  ever,  future 
relations  with  China  uncertain,  Marx- 
ist guerrillas  on  the  march  in  Central 
America.  How  does  that  strike  you? 

A.  It  sounds  very  much  to  me  like 
every  January  over  the  past  decade.  It 
is  very  clear  that  America's  post- 
Vietnam,  post- Watergate  approach  to  in- 
ternational affairs  set  in  train  problems 
which  do  not  lend  themselves  to  over- 
night solution. 

Critics  of  American  foreign  policy 
must  view  our  actions  in  historic 
perspective.  We  have  reestablished  that 
we  will  not  be  passive  in  the  face  of 
unacceptable  Soviet  behavior  worldwide. 
We  have  dedicated  ourselves  to  the 
strengthening  of  our  alliances — and  I  do 
not  believe  the  Atlantic  alliance  is 
weaker  today  than  at  any  time  in  its 
history.  We  have  shown  clearly  to  friend 
and  foe  that  the  United  States  does 
stand  for  values  which  it  intends  to  pur- 
sue vigorously.  Finally,  we  have  reaf- 
firmed that  we  do  have  obligations  that 
go  beyond  our  shores  and  that  in  a 
changing  world  those  obligations  can 
best  be  met  by  a  concert  of  collective  ac- 
tion by  those  who  have  equal  stakes  in 
the  outcome. 

On  balance,  these  accomplishments 
have  made  for  a  good  year,  but  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  ■ 


Poland  Has 
Not  Perished 


Address  at  the  Solidarity  Day  rally 
in  Chicago  on  January  30,  1982. 1 

It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  humility  that  I 
address  this  gathering.  Throughout  the 
United  States,  Americans  are  showing 
that  Poland  matters  to  them.  Not  only 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  but  their 
neighbors  and  friends  care  about  events 
in  a  far-off  country.  Not  only  Americans 
but  peoples  in  many  states  around  the 
world  are  marking  this  moment  in 
behalf  of  Poland. 

We  know  that  Poland  is  a  nation 
steeped  in  1,000  years  of  European 
culture.  It  has  nourished  the  civilization 
from  which  we  draw  our  own  roots  as 
Americans.  And  our  youth  stand  guard 
in  Europe  today,  defending  our  freedom 
and  the  freedom  of  our  allies  for  pos- 
terity. 

What  happens  in  Poland  is,  there- 
fore, not  the  affair  of  a  distant  country 
of  which  we  know  nothing  and  care  less 
In  an  age  of  materialism,  when  statistic: 
and  machines  seem  to  matter  most,  the 
people  of  Poland  remind  us  of  the  simpL 
dignity  of  the  workplace  that  is  the 
birthright  of  every  worker.  In  a  time 
when  philosophers  debate  the  best  socia 
system  for  mankind,  the  people  of 
Poland  remind  us  that  man  requires 
freedom  if  he  is  to  be  truly  creative.  In 
world  thirsting  for  change,  the  people  o 
Poland  have  shown  that  change  can  be 
most  promising  when  it  is  peaceful. 

What  was  the  achievement  of 
Poland  known  as  Solidarity?  It  embodie 
an  entire  nation's  search  for  dignity  in 
the  workplace,  for  freedom,  for  self- 
determination.  It  offered  hope  that  the 
release  of  creative  talents  long  sup- 
pressed could  rescue  Poland  from  its 
mounting  economic  problems.  It  seemec 
possible  at  last  that  in  the  midst  of  the 
world's  most  heavily  armed  continent, 
Poland  would  emerge  as  a  symbol  of 
hope  instead  of  tragedy. 

After  18  months,  Solidarity  has  bee 
violently  suppressed.  December  13, 
1981,  began  the  descent  for  Poland  and 
for  the  world.  The  Communist  author- 
ities, mocking  their  own  propaganda, 
threw  the  armed  machinery  of  the  state 
against  the  worker.  The  results  are  clea 
for  all  to  see.  Instead  of  dignity,  there  i 
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legradation.  Instead  of  truth,  there  is 
violation  of  conscience.  Instead  of  free- 
lom,  there  is  fear. 

The  Polish  Government  and  its  ally, 
he  Soviet  Union,  have  been  unable  to 
>roduce  either  bread  or  freedom.  They 
lave  been  more  adept  at  producing 
alsehoods. 

First,  we  are  told  that  Solidarity 
tself  brought  about  its  own  suppression 
hrough  excesses  that  endangered 
3oland's  entire  economy.  Has  the  Polish 
Government  forgotten  its  own  statistics, 
vhich  recorded  increasing  production 
ifter  August  of  1981?  Does  it  expect  the 
vorld  to  forget  the  heroic  figure  of  Lech 
Valesa,  who  declines  to  cooperate  in  the 
ioiling  of  Solidarity's  record? 

Second,  we  are  told  that  the  Soviet 
Jnion  did  not  intervene  in  Poland  and 
lad  nothing  to  do  with  the  suppression 
if  Solidarity.  But  does  Moscow  expect 
he  world  to  forget  its  pressures, 
hreats,  and  intimidation— including  its 
oilitary  maneuvers?  Can  we  forget  that 
hese  actions  were  intended  explicitly  to 
lalt  the  progress  of  reform?  Can  we 
gnore  the  evidence  of  secret  prepara- 
ions  for  martial  law,  including  the 
•rinting  of  the  decree  itself  in  the  Soviet 
Jnion?  The  use  of  force  against  the 
}olish  people  today  takes  place  because 
doscow  wanted  it,  because  Moscow  sup- 
>orts  it,  and  because  Moscow  encour- 
iges  it. 

Third,  we  are  told  that  General 
arulzelski's  regime  deserves  support 
tecause  the  "state  of  war"  in  Poland  is 
he  act  of  Polish  nationalists,  concerned 
hat  something  worse  will  happen  unless 
3ommunist-style  law  and  order  are 
istablished.  Let  us  listen  instead  to  the 
'olish  bishops  who  described  the  entire 
lation  as  terrorized  by  military  force.  Is 
his  terror  more  justifiable  because  a 
>olish  general,  rather  than  a  Soviet 
general,  signs  the  decrees? 

Fourth,  we  are  told  that  Poland's 
nisfortunes  are  none  of  our  business, 
hat  we  have  no  right  to  judge  the  situa- 
ion  nor  to  influence  it.  Let  us  listen 
nstead  to  the  voice  of  reason,  the  voices 
if  Polish  intellectuals  and  artists  who 
vrote:  "We  declare  that  the  decision  to 
ntroduce  the  state  of  war  in  Poland  on 
)ecember  13,  1981,  has  broken  the  basic 
>rinciple  of  international  law  for  self- 
letermination."  This  judgment  of  the 
Jolish  intellectuals  is  well-founded.  The 
lelsinki  Final  Act  of  1975,  signed  by 
>oth  Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union,  is 


based  on  this  principle.  It  sets  standards 
of  freedom  and  diversity.  Can  we  afford 
to  forget  that  the  violation  of  this  act 
affects  the  very  basis  of  East-West  rela- 
tions? Can  we  afford  to  ignore  the  pat- 
tern of  intervention  and  violence  that 
marks  Soviet  policy  not  only  in  Eastern 
Europe  but  in  Afghanistan  and  else- 
where? 

As  we  stand  here  today,  the  people 
of  Poland  look  to  us  for  support  in  their 
hour  of  need.  We  must  give  our  support 
not  only  because  it  matters  to  them  but 
also  because  it  matters  to  us.  We  must 
set  practical  policies  with  realistic  objec- 
tives. 

President  Reagan  and  other 
Western  leaders  have  declared  that  we 
seek  an  end  to  repression,  a  release  of 
political  prisoners,  and  a  restoration  of 
those  rights,  as  promised  in  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act,  that  protect  the  independence 
of  the  union  movement  and  the  church. 
Only  in  this  way  can  the  basis  be 
established  for  reconciliation  through 
negotiation  within  Polish  society. 

These  are  not  foreign  demands  made 
in  America  or  elsewhere  to  be  imposed 
on  Poland.  Since  the  imposition  of  the 
state  of  war,  the  men  of  reason  in 
Poland  have  demanded  an  end  to  con- 
frontation with  the  nation.  The  men  of 
faith  have  demanded  to  know  the  truth 
behind  the  suppression  of  liberty.  The 
men  of  Solidarity  have  demanded  that 
General  Jarulzelski  fulfill  his  statement 
before  the  national  assembly  that  "Trade 
unions  in  Poland  will  be  as  the  working 
people  wish  them  to  be." 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  today 
both  the  Polish  and  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ments are  ignoring  these  just  demands 
of  the  Polish  people.  They  seem  deter- 
mined to  plunge  further  into  the  abyss. 
But  their  course  is  not  without  cost. 
And  when  they  reckon  the  cost,  a 
degree  of  moderation  may  be  possible. 

The  United  States  has  made  clear 
that  we  will  not  do  business  as  usual 
with  either  Poland  or  the  Soviet  Union 
while  repression  in  Poland  continues. 
We  have  also  made  evident  that  Poland 
is  not  merely  an  incident  to  put  behind 
us.  It  has  cast  a  long  and  dark  shadow 
over  East- West  relations. 

The  United  States  is  not  alone.  Our 
allies  in  the  North  Atlantic  Council  have 
already  taken  some  steps.  They  have 
begun  the  task  of  identifying  possibilities 
for  action  across  a  broad  front,  including 
an  examination  of  the  course  of  future 
economic  and  commercial  relations  with 


the  Soviet  Union.  At  the  same  time,  the 
West  has  indicated  its  readiness  to  help 
revive  Poland's  shattered  economy  when 
the  Polish  people  regain  their  rights. 

Make  no  mistake.  These  tragic 
events  in  the  East  have  a  profound 
meaning  for  us  in  the  West.  Our  pro- 
gress, despite  all  of  our  faults,  is  a 
striking  rebuke  to  the  Soviet  system. 
After  all,  what  the  Polish  people  sought 


As  the  trustees  of  peace 
and  freedom,  it  is  only 
through  our  strength 
and  resolve,  our  passion 
for  the  defense  of  our 
liberties,  that  we  earn 
the  right  to  say  to  the 
Polish  people:  The  day 
will  dawn  after  the  ter- 
ror of  the  night 


was  no  more  than  we  take  for  granted, 
as  natural  to  us  as  the  air  we  breathe. 

This  cruel  suppression  of  freedom 
reminds  us,  as  the  Polish  bishops  wrote, 
that  "Real  peace  stems  from  respect  for 
freedom  and  the  correct  understanding 
of  everyone's  right  to  freedom."  As  the 
trustees  of  peace  and  freedom,  it  is  only 
through  our  strength  and  resolve,  our 
passion  for  the  defense  of  our  liberties, 
that  we  earn  the  right  to  say  to  the 
Polish  people:  The  day  will  dawn  after 
the  terror  of  the  night. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Poland  has 
not  perished.  Poland  cannot  perish.  The 
exponents  of  Marxist-Leninism  in  War- 
saw or  Moscow,  who  pride  themselves 
on  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  history, 
have  ignored  this  basic  truth.  The  sight 
of  a  peaceful  people  seeking  peaceful 
change  has  terrified  them.  But  the 
actions  of  these  fearful  men  will  not 
deprive  the  Poles  of  their  faith,  their 
courage,  or  their  sacred  dreams.  Change 
will  come.  Hope  will  be  reborn.  And 
Poland  will  truly  be  Poland  again. 

Jeszcze  Polska  Nie  Zgniela.  [Poland 
has  not  perished.] 


»Press  release  39  of  Feb.  2,  1982. 
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DEPARTMENT  STATEMENTS 

Dec.  9,  19811 

The  Secretary  met  with  UNITA  [Na- 
tional Union  for  the  Total  Independence 
of  Angola]  leader  Jonas  Savimbi  yester- 
day afternoon.  This  meeting  is  the 
culmination  of  a  series  of  talks  that  Dr. 
Savimbi  has  held  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment last  week  and  this.  He  met  with 
Under  Secretary  [for  Political  Affairs 
Walter  J.]  Stoessel  and  Assistant 
Secretary  for  African  Affairs  [Chester 
A.]  Crocker  and  others  last  week. 

This  Administration  has  been  open 


to  talk  with  all  the  parties  to  the  conflict 
in  southern  Africa  and  this  obviously  in- 
cludes UNITA,  which  we  regard  as  a 
legitimate  political  force  in  Angola  which 
must  be  taken  into  account  if  peace  is  to 
return  to  the  region.  The  Secretary  and 
other  officials  informed  Dr.  Savimbi  of 
our  wish  to  see  all  Cuban  and  other 
foreign  forces  leave  Angola  and  our 
belief  that  this  must  take  place  if  a 
necessary  climate  of  security  is  to  return 
to  the  region.  Dr.  Savimbi,  for  his  part, 
reiterated  his  commitment  to  a  political 
solution  to  the  civil  war  in  Angola. 

Dec.  18,  19812 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  two  recent 
developments  relating  to  Angola. 

First,  you  will  recall  President  Dos 


Santos'  announcement  on  December  10 
that  the  Government  of  Angola  is  ready 
to  talk  to  the  U.S.  Government  on  mat- 
ters of  mutual  interest.  We  consider  thi; 
an  important  and  very  positive  state- 
ment to  which  we  have  responded  in  a 
similarly  positive  manner  through 
diplomatic  channels. 

Second,  I  want  to  comment  on  the 
Clark  amendment.  As  you  know,  the  re- 
cent House-Senate  conference  resulted 
in  leaving  the  Clark  amendment  on  the 
books.  This  has  no  practical  effect  as  fa: 
as  we  are  concerned  since,  as  we  have 
said  consistently,  there  are  no  plans  to 
provide  assistance  to  any  of  the  forces 
inside  Angola.  Nonetheless,  the  restric- 
tions on  the  President's  power  in  foreigi 
affairs  imposed  by  the  Clark  amendmen 
remain  unacceptable  to  this  Administra- 
tion. The  President's  authority  to  con- 
duct foreign  affairs  is  a  matter  of  princi 
pie  upon  which  we  will  not  compromise. 
For  this  reason  we  asked  the  Senate 
conferees  not  to  work  out  compromise 
language  with  the  House,  and  we  have 
reserved  our  right  to  move  for  clean 
repeal  of  the  Clark  amendment  during 
the  next  session. 

Dec.  24,  19812 

We  have  seen  the  Portuguese  press 
reports  that  the  United  States  is  sup- 
porting 2,000  Angolan  rebels  based  in 
Zaire  and  is  providing  assistance  to 
UNITA.  These  reports  are  totally 
without  foundation.  The  reports  smack 
of  a  deliberate  disinformation  effort  to 
revive  groundless  accusations  made  a 
few  years  ago  of  U.S.  support  for 
Angolan  opposition  groups.  We  have 
previously  emphasized  that  we  are  work 
ing  to  achieve  peaceful  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  southern  Africa. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  reiterate 
that  we  hope  to  deepen  our  dialogue 
with  the  Angolan  Government  and  have 
responded  positively  to  Angolan  Presi- 
dent Dos  Santos'  statement  that  Angola 
is  prepared  to  talk  with  us.  Our  recent 
discussions  with  Jonas  Savimbi,  leader 
of  UNITA,  also  focused  on  our  commit- 
ment to  achieving  political,  rather  than 
military,  solutions  to  regional  problems. 
Dr.  Savimbi  expressed  support  for  our 
efforts  to  achieve  a  peaceful  solution. 


JRead  to  news  correspondents  by  acting 
Department  spokesman  Alan  Romberg. 

2Read  to  news  correspondents  by  Depart 
ment  spokesman  Dean  Fischer.  ■ 
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U.S. -European  Economic 
Relations 


>y  Robert  D.  Hormats 

Address  before  the  Mid-America 
Committee  in  Chicago  on  December  16, 
981.  Mr.  Hormats  is  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Economic  and  Business  Af- 
kirs. 

Phe  United  States  and  Western  Europe 
ire  facing  a  critical  period  in  our  rela- 
ions  as  stresses  build  on  important  eco- 
lomic,  political,  and  security  issues. 
Janagement  of  these  issues  will  be 
lifficult  and  complex,  and  problems  in 
»ne  area  can  complicate  and  sour  the  at- 
nosphere  for  resolution  of  those  in  the 
ithers. 

I  want  to  talk  today  about  one  ele- 
nent  of  the  triad — transatlantic  eco- 
lomic  relations.  It  is  no  secret  that  our 
iconomic  relations  with  Europe  today 
ire  seriously  strained.  Over  the  past  30 
ears  we  have  had  periods  of  severe  eco- 
lomic  friction,  but  we  have  worked 
ogether  in  our  self-interest  and  in  the 
nterest  of  the  alliance  to  find  solutions, 
ontain  the  fallout,  and  move  ahead.  To- 
lay,  against  a  background  of  economic 
,nd  social  pressures  and  problems  in  the 
rorld  economy,  the  economic  issues  be- 
ween  us  appear  more  difficult  to  resolve 
.nd  the  potential  for  damage  greater. 

Yet  U.S. -European  economic  rela- 
ions  are  a  cornerstone  of  prosperity  on 
ioth  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  of 
Vestern  security.  Our  objective  must  be 
o  resolve  differences  successfully  and 
uild  a  more  confident  and  vigorous 
partnership  that  contributes  to  our 
nutual  prosperity,  serves  our  common 
nterests,  and  helps  shape  a  more  pros- 
lerous  world  economy. 

Current  Situation 

Economic  problems  in  Europe  are 
erious.  Unemployment  is  high — his- 
orically  high  since  Marshall  plan  days— 
nd  falls  heavily  on  people  under  25 
ears  of  age.  Growth  is  either  negative 
>r  disappointingly  slow.  And  inflation  is 
tubbornly  resistant  to  policies  to  reduce 
t.  Social  pressures  are  growing.  The  im- 
»act  of  imports  on  sensitive,  less- 
ompetitive,  often  labor-intensive  Euro- 
»ean  industries  further  aggravates  con- 
ems.  Europeans  are  deeply  and  in- 
reasingly  pessimistic  about  their  na- 
ions'  economic  prospects.  Prolonged 
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economic  stagnation  has  brought 
political  uncertainty  and  weakened 
governments.  In  short,  Europe  appears 
to  be  losing  confidence  in  itself  and  its 
future. 

In  the  United  States,  unemployment 
is  high,  big  industries  are  operating  well 
below  capacity,  and  farm  incomes  are 
low.  Feelings  run  high  about  other  na- 
tions' use  of  subsidies  or  import  restric- 
tions which  limit  U.S.  manufactured  and 
agricultural  products  in  foreign  markets. 

Because  of  the  economic  problems 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  U.S. -Euro- 
pean economic  disputes  are  sharper  and 
more  difficult  to  manage  than  they 
would  be  if  times  were  not  so  hard.  In 
their  weakened  state,  some  European 


Further  complicating  the  situation  is 
the  fact  that  those  who  lived  through 
the  political  strife  and  the  economic  divi- 
sions of  the  interwar  period  and  the 
great  age  of  European-American  cooper- 
ation and  who  constructed  the  NATO 
alliance,  the  Atlantic  economic  partner- 
ship, and  the  European  Community,  are 
gradually  being  succeeded  by  a  new 
generation  to  whom  the  similarity  of 
U.S. -European  interests  is  no  longer 
self-evident.  Their  primary  attention  and 
the  major  part  of  their  careers  have 
been  directed  to  addressing  pressing  na- 
tional issues,  and  they  do  not  consult  in- 
ternationally as  instinctively  as  those 
who  together  rebuilt  the  world  in  the 
postwar  period. 

History  of  U.S.-European 
Economic  Cooperation 

Can  we  today  find  inspiration  for  resolv- 
ing our  economic  differences  by  looking 


Economic  problems  in  Europe  are  serious. 
Unemployment  is  high  .  .  .  growth  is  either 
negative  or  disappointingly  slow.  And  inflation  is 
stubbornly  resistant  to  policies  to  reduce  it. 

In  the  United  States,  unemployment  is  high, 
big  industries  are  operating  well  below  capacity, 
and  farm  incomes  are  low. 


governments  cannot,  or  are  reluctant  to, 
take  unpopular  corrective  measures  and 
are  finding  it  more  difficult  to  resist 
pressures  to  solve  domestic  problems 
through  import  restrictions  or  export 
subsidies.  And,  the  authority  of  Euro- 
pean Community  institutions  to  deal 
with  these  problems  has  been  sapped  by 
the  political  weakness  of  member 
governments  and  the  lack  of  a  consensus 
among  them. 

These  economic  issues  are  set 
against  a  backdrop  of  increased  tension 
between  the  United  States  and  Europe 
over  political-security  issues:  East- West 
relations,  arms  control,  and  Mideast 
peace.  These  problems  have  origins 
separate  from  our  economic  differences 
and  would  remain  even  if  those  differ- 
ences were  solved.  But  such  problems, 
combined  with  those  in  the  economic 
area,  put  a  heavy  burden  on  the  Atlantic 
relationship;  while  their  origins  are  not 
linked  and  solutions  should  not  be,  they 
are  linked  in  the  public  mind.  The 
management  of  each  affects  the  environ- 
ment for  the  management  of  the  others. 


back  at  the  economic  principles  that 
guided  us  for  more  than  two  decades  in 
the  postwar  period — when  Europe  and 
the  United  States  prospered  mightily 
and  optimism  was  high?  Or  have  these 
principles  lost  relevance  for  these 
difficult  and  uncertain  times? 

In  the  early  1940s,  even  while  the 
bombs  were  falling,  leaders  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  looked  ahead  to  the 
peace  and  developed  plans  for  the  in- 
stitutions that  would  be  necessary  for  a 
peaceful  and  a  prosperous  world.  They 
were  guided  by  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic lessons  of  the  anarchic  interwar 
years.  Americans  and  Europeans  collab- 
orated to  create  the  core  international 
institutions  that  today  govern  economic 
relations  among  nations. 

•  The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GATT)  laid  down  rules  of  the 
road  to  promote  nondiscriminatory  trade 
and  the  progressive  reduction  of  trade 
barriers. 

•  The  International  Monetary  Fund 
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(IMF)  laid  down  rules  to  promote  ex- 
change rate  stability  and  a  multilateral 
system  of  payments  supporting  the 
growth  of  trade. 

•  The  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development  (IBRD)  was 
to  encourage  productive  international  in- 
vestment for  economic  recovery  and 
growth. 

To  these  core  institutions  were  later 
added  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation  (OEEC),  which 
evolved  into  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD)  as  a  forum  for  the  industrialized 
democracies  to  consult  and  coordinate 
economic  policies. 

This  was  followed  by  the  creation  in 
1957  of  the  European  Community — a 
remarkable  product  of  political/economic 
compromise — as  an  economic  structure 
that  would  bind  European  nations  in 
peaceful  cooperation.  The  judgment  was 
widely  accepted  that  European  nations 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  bringing 
prosperity  to  their  citizens  by  creating  a 
common  market  than  by  maintaining 
barriers  to  trade  among  one  another. 
U.S. -EC  cooperation  helped  to  buttress 
the  NATO  alliance  and  our  common 
prosperity,  the  multilateral  economic  in- 
stitutions, and  the  principles  on  which 
they  were  based.  Indeed,  the  proud 
tradition  of  U.S. -EC  cooperation  is  not 
only  that  it  has  addressed  bilateral  prob- 
lems successfully  but  that  it  also  has  im- 
proved the  performance  of,  and  pro- 
moted the  principles  of  openness  and 
nondiscrimination  in,  the  world  economy 
for  the  broader  global  good. 

The  philosophy  underlying  these  in- 
stitutions was  to  let  the  marketplace 
operate  with  a  minimum  of  barriers  to 
the  flow  of  goods,  services,  and  capital 
across  national  boundaries  in  order  to 
maximize  the  gains  from  international 
exchange — that  is,  to  reintegrate 
economies  on  the  basis  of  increasingly 
open  commercial  and  financial  ties  and 
to  unwind  the  restrictions  of  the  prewar 
period. 

This  was  in  reaction  to,  and  in  sharp 
contrast  with,  behavior  in  the  interwar 
years,  when  governments  used  an  array 
of  trade  and  payments  restrictions  in 
vain  attempts  to  improve  their  individual 
situations  at  the  expense  of  their  neigh- 
bors. The  deluge  that  followed  engulfed 
them  all. 

Support  for  an  open  economic 
system  promoting  opportunity  for 
private  persons  to  respond  to  market  in- 
centives and  to  compete  with  one 
another  within  and  across  borders 
flowed  naturally  from  and  reinforced  the 


basic  political  and  social  values  of  the 
United  States  and  its  European  allies: 
individual  freedom,  limited  government, 
and  open  exchange  of  ideas. 

Multilateral  trade  and  financial  in- 
stitutions—which embodied  this  ap- 
proach—were to  encourage  economic 
cooperation  and  consultation  among 
sovereign  nations  and  develop  rules  for 
the  orderly  resolution  of  conflicting  in- 
terests. This  would  help  to  take  eco- 
nomic disputes  out  of  the  political  arena. 

The  success  and  the  benefits  of  this 
approach  and  these  institutions  are  well 
known:  Until  the  early  1970s,  the  in- 
dustrialized democracies  of  Europe  and 
North  America  enjoyed  an  unparalleled 
expansion  of  trade  and  international  in- 
vestment and  the  longest  period  of  sus- 
tained, rapid,  and  broadly  based  eco- 
nomic growth  in  history.  The  result  was 
rising  employment,  rising  production, 
and  rising  levels  of  personal  well-being. 

The  United  States  played  an  historic 
leadership  role  in  the  progress  achieved 
in  that  period.  We  were  pioneers  in 
building  the  institutions  of  multilateral 
cooperation,  and  we  provided  substantial 
financing  for  the  reconstruction  of 
Europe  and  Japan  and  the  development 
of  poorer  countries.  We  practiced  liberal 
trade  policies  while  accepting  that  others 
were  not  in  a  position  to  reciprocate  ful- 
ly. We  acted  as  banker  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  In  short,  we  used  our  economic 
strength  and  influence  to  help  promote 
recovery  and  growth  abroad  and  to 
shape  a  world  order  compatible  with  our 
values  and  our  long-term  economic, 
political,  and  security  interests. 

Emerging  Internal  Problems 

The  impressive  record  of  the  first  25 
postwar  years  conceals  problems  which 
began  to  develop  in  the  latter  part  of 
that  period  and  are  having  adverse 
effects  today.  As  growth  gained  momen- 
tum, it  was,  perhaps,  assumed  to  be  in- 
evitable for  the  future.  As  growth  con- 
tinued, governments  were  publicly  called 
on,  and  felt  freer,  to  pursue  distributive 
objectives  in  order  to  help  those  who 
had  not  participated  as  fully  in  the  bene- 
fits that  growth  had  provided  for  the 
majority  and  to  work  toward  other 
social  and  environmental  goals. 

Increasingly,  political  or  social 
criteria  were  substituted  for  economic 
criteria  in  the  distribution  of  wealth. 
Subsidies  to  industries  and  farms  in- 
creased, regulations  to  reduce  pollution 
and  improve  health  and  safety  standards 
were  adopted,  protection  of  weak  in- 
dustries against  foreign  competition 


became  more  common,  and  measures 
were  taken  which  reduced  the  mobility 
of  labor  and  capital. 

Together  these  created  rigidities  for 
individuals  and  firms,  and  thus  impeded 
adjustment  to  economic  change.  The 
costs  to  efficiency  and  growth  were  seen 
as  both  affordable  and  as  a  relatively 
small  price  to  pay  for  the  broader  bene- 
fits to  society  or  important  parts 
thereof,  which  many  of  these  programs 
were  designed  to  bring.  Political  leaders 
often  saw  these  programs  as  important 
to  their  continued  tenure  in  office. 

As  a  result,  even  as  income  was 
growing  steadily  in  the  1950s  and  1960s, 
an  inflationary  bias  was  being  built  into 
Western  economies  by  the  cumulative 
effect  of  these  measures.  Because  full 
employment  is  a  goal  of  the  electorate  in 
Western  countries— and  most  leaders 
have  preferred  to  avoid  action  to  curb 
inflation  if  the  short-term  cost  is  in- 
creased unemployment— the  inflationary 
bias  was  accentuated.  The  result  has 
been  a  continuing  upward  secular  trend 
in  prices,  a  rising  base  which  was  then 
propelled  sharply  upward  by  internal 
and  external  shocks. 

The  same  instincts  which  led  govern- 
ments to  pursue  social  goals  through 
measures  that  increased  costs  and 
rigidities  also  caused  them  to  try  to  pro- 
tect their  citizens  from  the  full  impact  of 
inflation.  In  the  1970s,  when  already  in- 
creasing inflation  was  exacerbated  and 
amplified  by  sharp  oil  price  increases, 
this  effort  led  to  policies  whose  long- 
term  costs  are  now  becoming  evident. 
Indexation  of  wages  and  savings  instru- 
ments, export  subsidies  to  offset  cost  in- 
creases, price  and  wage  controls,  regula- 
tion of  prices  of  such  items  as  oil  and 
petroleum  products — even  in  the  face  of 
scarcity  and  increasing  world  prices — 
were  all  designed  to  insulate  economies 
or  certain  groups  therein  from  the  im- 
pact of  inflation  or  the  need  to  adjust  to 
changes  in  prices  and  to  domestic  and 
international  competition. 

If  there  is  pessimism  about  economic 
prospects  in  the  West  today,  the  diffi- 
culty of  coming  to  grips  with  deeply 
embedded  inflation  in  ways  that  do  not 
involve  high  levels  of  unemployment 
must  surely  be  a  principal  reason.  The 
problem  in  Europe  is  particularly 
serious.  While  most  Western  countries 
have  implemented  defensive  measures 
that  create  economic  rigidities,  the 
Europeans — impelled  by  social 
pressures — have  tended  to  use  more  of 
them  than  the  United  States  or  Japan. 
And  they  find  them  more  difficult  to 
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minate.  As  a  result,  European  adjust- 
»nt  to  rising  international  competition 
d  changes  in  factor  costs  such  as 
ergy  has  lagged  behind  that  of  the 
dted  States  and  Japan.  Because  of 
uctural  rigidities,  the  job  faced  by 
iropean  leaders  of  stimulating  growth 
thout  intensifying  inflation  or  reducing 
lation  without  intensifying  unemploy- 
snt  is  extremely  difficult.  This  situa- 
n  adds  further  to  pressures  for  pro- 
:tion  and  subsidy. 

Particularly  in  periods  of  economic 
ficulty,  it  is  hard  for  popularly  elected 
vernments  to  permit  electorates  to  en- 
re  short-term  hardships,  even  though 
:h  hardships  may  be  necessary  to  cor- 
:t  economic  difficulties  and  permit  ad- 
tment  to  changing  economic  condi- 
ns.  The  problem  for  many  European 
intries  today  is  that  at  precisely  the 
iment  when  unpopular  short-term 
asures  are  needed  to  correct  prob- 
is  and  contribute  to  stronger 
momies  in  the  longer  term,  many 
yernments  are  so  weak — in  part  be- 
lse  of  these  very  economic  prob- 
is — that  they  cannot  implement  such 
asures. 

S.-European  Community 
onomic  Cooperation 

lile  the  confidence  and  optimism  of 
;  1950s  and  1960s  have  given  way  to 
certainty  and  gloom  in  much  of 
jstern  Europe,  the  practice  of  close 
S.-European  consultation  has  per- 
ted,  as  has  the  search  for  accommoda- 
n.  Protectionism  has  been  held  in 
jck  and  the  Tokyo  Round  of  trade 
jotiations  has  been  completed  based 
strong  U.S. -EC  cooperation.  Energy 
>peration,  within  the  International 
ergy  Agency  and  the  EC,  continues 
ong.  In  the  period  following  the  first 
shock,  the  West  recognized,  clearly, 
$  need  for  a  common  approach,  aware 
tt  a  mad  scramble  for  energy  supplies 
failure  to  reduce  vulnerability 
■ough  additional  production,  conserva- 
n,  and  a  collective  approach  to  shar- 
j  would  damage  Western  economies 
i  the  alliance. 
A  fundamental  principle  of 
S.-European  cooperation  is  that  both 
es  fail  if  either  tries  to  escape  its 
)blem  by  shifting  the  burden  to  its 
rtners — the  powerful  lesson  of  the 
JOs.  But  pressures  are  intense  in 
rope  to  break  out  of  the  prolonged 
gnation.  Because  many  Europeans 
spair  of  the  possibility  of  a  vigorous 
mestic  recovery,  there  are  growing 


demands  for  insulating  the  Community, 
or  individual  members,  from  foreign 
competition — especially  from  Japan  and 
the  developing  countries — and  increas- 
ing subsidies  to  support  exports.  These 
demands,  and  European  reaction  to 
them,  are  at  the  heart  of  U.S.  trade 
problems  with  the  Community. 

Agriculture.  The  agricultural 
policies  of  the  United  States  and  the  EC 
are  inspired  by  different  economic  phi- 
losophies. The  U.S.  farm  program  is  de- 
signed to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  in 
international  agricultural  markets.  When 
prices  are  low,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  (CCC)  takes  over,  and  along 
with  farmers,  holds  surplus  U.S.  produc- 
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tion;  it  does  not  dampen  world  prices  by 
subsidizing  exports.  Our  farmers  hold 
the  world's  largest  grain  reserves,  thus 
contributing  to  world  food  security  and 
international  price  stability. 

The  EC's  Common  Agricultural 
Policy  (CAP)  is  based  on  high  price  sup- 
ports. It  has  no  production  controls  and 
protects  prices  by  variable  levies  at  the 
border.  It  has  created  burdensom 
surpluses  and  serious  budget  problems 
for  the  Community.  By  subsidizing  ex- 
ports, it  has  artificially  stimulated  large- 
scale  European  exports  in  such  products 
as  wheat,  sugar,  and  meat.  This  limits 
market  opportunities  for  products  of 
such  countries  as  the  United  States, 
which  compete  without  subsidies. 

We  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
CAP  to  the  origins  of  the  Community 
and  to  its  continued  cohesion.  Last  week 
in  Brussels,  U.S.  Cabinet  members 
stressed  that  we  would  not  challenge  the 
fundamental  elements  of  the  policies  on 
which  European  unity  is  based.  We  also 
understand  the  political,  social,  and 
economic  conditions  under  which  Euro- 
pean agriculture  operates,  which  are 
quite  different  from  those  in  the  United 
States.  But,  we  are  seriously  concerned 
about  the  effects  of  excesses  in  the  CAP. 


We  fear  that  the  EC  is  seeking  to  solve 
its  internal  agricultural  overproduction 
and  budget  problems  by  converting  the 
CAP  into  a  common  export  policy  based 
on  extensive  subsidies.  We  are  also 
deeply  disturbed  that  the  EC  from  time 
to  time  considers  measures  that  would 
curb  exports  into  the  EC  market  of  soy- 
beans and  feed  grain  substitutes.  This 
would  violate  their  GATT  bindings  to  us. 

Some  $9  billion  in  U.S.  exports  to 
the  EC  and  more  than  $40  billion  in 
U.S.  worldwide  sales  are  at  issue  in  this 
area.  Serious  friction  in  our  bilateral 
relations  would  result,  as  would  in- 
creased instability  in  world  markets,  if 
present  EC  policy  trends  continue.  We 
have  made  it  clear  to  the  Community 
that  if  our  legitimate  agricultural  in- 
terests and  rights  are  adversely  affected, 
we  will  strongly  defend  them.  However 
difficult  Europe's  internal  situation,  it 
cannot  be  resolved  at  the  expense  of 
U.S.  agricultural  interests. 

We  welcome  the  effort  within  the 
Community  to  reform  the  CAP,  make  it 
less  costly  to  the  Community  budget, 
and  give  it  a  greater  market  orientation. 
It  will  not  be  easy  for  10  countries  with 
diverse  interests  to  agree  on  modifica- 
tions to  achieve  greater  efficiency  and 
reduce  cost.  But  it  is  a  reasonable  and 
sustainable  course  of  action  over  the 
long  run. 

Steel.  Steel,  like  the  CAP,  is  not  a 
new  problem  for  U.S. -European  rela- 
tions. It  is  reemerging  with  intensity  at 
the  present  time  because  the  industry  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  faces  serious 
difficulties.  The  basic  problem  is  world 
over  capacity.  The  European  and  U.S. 
steel  industries  need  to  rationalize  and 
modernize  to  be  competitive.  That  proc- 
ess is  going  on.  The  U.S.  industry  is  re- 
structuring with  its  own  resources.  The 
European  industry  is  also  restructuring. 
In  some  cases  this  has  been  done 
through  dramatic,  large-scale  plant  clos- 
ings and  layoffs.  In  others,  progress  is 
slow  and  uneven,  and  large  and  continu- 
ing infusions  of  public  funds  continue. 

One  result  of  the  pace  and  method 
of  rationalization  in  European  steel  has 
been  constant  friction  over  subsidized 
steel  exports  from  EC  countries  to  the 
United  States.  These  exports  bite  hard 
when  our  own  industry  is  suffering  and 
have  led  the  U.S.  industry  to  threaten  to 
file  countervailing  duty  suits. 

A  modernized,  restructured  steel  in- 
dustry on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
would  be  a  healthy  development.  That 
will  take  time.  We  cannot  ask  the  U.S. 
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industry  to  wait  indefinitely  while  sub- 
sidized imports  hurt  their  own  efforts  to 
rationalize.  We  can,  however,  work  with 
Europe  to  make  the  trigger  price 
mechanism  work  more  effectively  and 
thus  permit  time  for  restructuring  with- 
out new  trade  disputes  or  distortions. 

If,  however,  suits  are  filed,  we  will, 
as  in  the  past,  insure  that  the  pro- 
cedures used  by  the  U.S.  Government 
are  scrupulously  fair.  And  we  believe  it 
in  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe  that  this  issue  not  be  linked  to 
others;  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  sour 
the  climate  for,  or  divert  us  from,  pursu- 
ing constructive  solutions  to  other 
issues. 

Export  Credit  Subsidies.  Exports 
can  be  subsidized  directly;  they  can  also 
be  subsidized  through  the  use  of  govern- 
ment export  credits  at  interest  rates 
well  below  market  levels.  In  either  case 
they  are  a  source  of  trade  friction.  We 
have  been  pressing  hard  to  secure  agree- 
ment among  the  major  trading  countries 
to  bring  officially  supported  export 
credits  to  market  rates. 

This  issue,  like  the  other  divisive 
subsidy  issues,  has  potential  for  trouble 
in  U.S. -EC  economic  relations.  Happily, 
the  issue  has  been  defused,  temporarily 
at  least,  by  a  6-month  arrangement 
recently  negotiated  in  the  OECD  that 
brings  interest  rates  on  export  credits 
closer  to  market  rates.  We  hope  to  move 
yet  closer  to  market  rates  when  that  ar- 
rangement expires.  But  with  unemploy- 
ment rising  in  Europe,  the  prospect  is 
unclear. 

Economic  Relations  With  the  East 

A  potentially  divisive  issue  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe  is  the  differ- 
ence in  approach  on  trade  with  the 
Soviets  and  Eastern  Europe.  Western 
Europe  is  relying  importantly  on 
Eastern  markets  for  manufactured 
goods,  the  more  so  in  a  period  of  weak 
domestic  demand  in  Western  Europe.  In 
many  cases  such  exports  are  financed  by 
attractive  credits  supported  by  Western 
European  governments.  For  economic 
and  political  reasons,  there  is  also  a 
greater  reluctance  in  Western  Europe 
than  in  the  United  States  to  use  trade 
restrictions  to  achieve  political  objec- 
tives. 

But  there  is  concern  in  the  United 
States  about  the  leverage  that  close 
trade  ties  could  provide  the  Soviets.  In 
particular  the  potential  leverage  provid- 
ed the  Soviets  by  the  Siberian-Western 


European  gas  pipeline  raises  serious 
concerns.  Many  Europeans,  on  the  other 
hand,  view  economic  links  with  the  East 
as  having  a  moderating  effect  on  Soviet 
behavior — a  judgment  viewed  with  skep- 
ticism in  the  United  States — and  many 
believe  that  any  Soviet  threat  to  inter- 
rupt gas  supplies  would  trigger  a  strong 
anti-Soviet  reaction  in  Europe,  and  that, 
in  any  event,  Europe  could  offset  the 
effect  of  any  interruption.  A  high-level 
effort  to  address  these  issues  is  under- 
way, as  failure  to  face  up  to  these  differ- 
ences can  weaken  U.S. -European  securi- 
ty and  economic  ties. 

A  substantial  degree  of  consensus 
remains  between  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe  concerning  the  impor- 
tance of  export  controls  on  strategic  ex- 
ports. We  look  to  the  upcoming  high- 
level  COCOM  [Coordinating  Committee 
for  East- West  Trade  Policy]  meeting  to 
reaffirm  the  consensus  among  the 
United  States,  Europe,  Japan,  and 
Canada,  and  to  strengthen  our  ability  to 
deny  the  Soviets  the  goods  and  technolo- 
gy to  enhance  their  military  capability. 

Future  Agenda 

Our  relationship  with  Western  Europe — 
and,  in  particular,  the  Community — re- 
mains at  the  heart  of  our  foreign  policy 
and  our  international  economic  policy. 
We  need  to  work  out  solutions  to  our 
differences,  to  strengthen  the  mutual 
prosperity  which  underpins  our  security 
and  our  efforts  to  improve  social  well- 
being,  and  move  ahead  together  to 
shape  multilateral  approaches  that  will 
move  the  world  in  positive  directions. 
Where  do  we  begin?  First,  there  is 
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an  important  need  to  recognize  the 
damage  that  could  be  done  to  U.S. -Euro- 
pean economic,  political,  and  security  in- 
terests if  economic  issues  are  not  satis- 
factorily resolved.  Second,  we  must  lift 
our  sights  from  the  specific  problems  we 


face  to  what  we  can  achieve  in  our  eco 
nomic  relations  if  we  pursue  a  more  ac 
tive,  positive,  and  less  defensive  ap- 
proach to  international  economic  issue: 
And,  finally,  we  can  try  to  define  certa 
basic  principles  for  U.S. -European  bi- 
lateral and  multilateral  economic  coop* 
ation  to  enable  us  to  reach  our  goals. 

The  dangers  in  the  present  situatk 
are  clear.  If  our  economic  differences 
are  permitted  to  fester,  they  will  spill 
over  to  other  economic  and  noneconon 
elements  in  our  relationship.  Powerful 
domestic  interests  are  involved  on  botl 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  There  is  enormoi 
potential  for  pressures  to  intensify, 
rhetoric  to  heighten,  and  restrictions  t 
spread — inviting  retaliation,  thrust,  an 
counterthrust.  The  end  result  would  b< 
downward  spiral  in  world  trade  and  in 
vestment,  which  would  be  injurious  to 
U.S.,  European,  and  world  growth  anc 
well-being.  And  this  could  have  poison- 
ous effects  on  international  politics,  on 
prospects  for  orderly  cooperative  rela- 
tions among  the  major  nations,  and  on 
U.S. -European  security. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  past 
30  years,  U.S. -European  relations  hav< 
been  under  major  stress.  But  this  time 
is  particularly  serious,  both  because  th 
economic  problems  themselves  are 
difficult  and  underlying  economic  per- 
formance is  weak,  and  because  many 
governments  are  less  able  to  take  the 
bold  actions  necessary  to  reverse  unsai 
isfactory  trends.  We  know  that  our 
political  and  security  aims  can  be  pur- 
sued most  effectively  if  U.S.-European 
economic  relations  are  in  good  shape 
and  our  policies  are  outward  looking.  I 
is  clear  that  statesmanship  and  populai 
understanding  are  needed  to  manage 
economic  issues  no  less  than  political 
and  security  issues.  They  are  inter- 
related. 

What  are  our  goals  for  U.S. -EC  ec 
nomic  relations?  We  want  a  more  confi 
dent  and  vigorous  economic  partnershi 
directed  toward  resolving  current  diffe 
ences  and  fostering  improved  interna- 
tional economic  conditions.  This  has 
been  a  U.S.  goal  throughout  the  postw 
period:  the  United  States  and  a  unified 
Europe  as  coequal  partners,  sharing  ri: 
ing  gains  from  deeper  and  wider  eco- 
nomic ties  and  sharing  responsibility — 
with  Japan,  Canada,  and  increasingly 
with  the  developing  nations — for  a 
healthy  world  economy. 

Growth.  The  first  imperative  is  re 
stored  economic  vitality  in  Europe  and 
in  the  United  States.  The  productive 
base  is  there  to  support  a  steady  expar 
sion  in  living  standards.  What  is  needei 
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re  domestic  economic  policies  to  en- 
ourage  increased  productivity  and  com- 
etitiveness,  to  resist  short-term 
ressures  for  protection  and  subsidy, 
nd  to  hold  a  steady  course  keyed 
ward  stable  growth.  This  will  require 
trong  measures,  often  unpopular.  While 
ie  pace  of  progress  may  differ  from 
Duntry  to  country  depending  on  its  cir- 
jmstances,  the  goal  of  reducing  im- 
ediments  to  adjustment  and  thus 
^gaining  a  greater  measure  of  struc- 
lral  flexibility,  will  increase  confidence 
nd  set  a  more  dynamic  course. 

European  Unity.  We  support  the 
bjective  of  European  unity  as  embodied 
i  the  European  Community.  A  strong, 
rosperous,  and  united  Europe  is  impor- 
int  to  the  security  and  the  prosperity 
f  the  United  States  and  the  West. 

While  we  may  have  difficulties  with 
jrtain  EC  policies,  the  existence  of  the 
ommunity  as  the  policy  entity  for,  and 
jpresentative  of,  the  Ten  [members  of 
le  Community]  on  trade  and  other  eco- 
omic  issues  is  much  to  be  preferred  to 
•ying  to  maintain  economic  relations  on 
lese  issues  with  ten  countries,  with 
instant  friction  among  them.  The  Com- 
lunity  makes  trade  and  other  economic 
sues  more  manageable  than  would  be 
le  case  if  it  did  not  exist.  And,  its 
istorical  outward-looking  and  construc- 
ve  approach  to  the  world  economy  has 
een  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
okyo  Round,  the  creation  of  the  Inter- 
ational  Energy  Agency,  and  progress 
a  a  variety  of  international  economic 
sues. 

We  seek  to  reactivate  cooperation 
ith  the  EC  Commission.  Last  week's 
leeting  between  Secretaries  Haig, 
lock,  and  Baldridge  and  Ambassador 
rock  and  key  EC  commissioners  under- 
bred this  commitment  and  the  impor- 
ince  we  attach  to  our  contact  with  the 
ommission.  Future  trilateral  and  bi- 
iteral  talks  on  trade  will  continue  this 
rocess. 

Trade.  We  want  to  work  with  the 
C  to  further  expand  mutually  bene- 
cial  trade  opportunities.  The  increasing 
itegration  of  economies,,  which  was  the 
>urce  of  growth  and  strength  to  our 
)cieties  in  the  1950s  and  1960s, 
ireatens  to  be  reversed  by  new  impedi- 
lents  and  distortions.  From  time  to 
me  the  impact  of  imports  will  need  to 
i  cushioned  when  they  cause  or 
ireaten  serious  injury,  but  the  cushion- 
ig  should  be  temporary  and  the  relief 
egressive  to  encourage  adaptation, 
ree  trade  today  is,  in  most  cases,  more 
myth  than  a  reality.  But  trade  expan- 
on  rather  than  contraction  must  be  our 


common  objective,  as  must  the  objective 
of  avoiding  subsidies  and  other  distor- 
tions to  trade. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  the 
EC  has  exhausted  the  potential  for  gain 
in  terms  of  growth  and  more  and  better 
jobs  from  specialization,  innovation, 
competition,  and  economies  of  scale.  Nor 
have  we  sufficiently  recognized  the  role 
of  trade  as  an  anti-inflationary  tool.  The 
better  we  do  on  trade— and  the  more  we 
gear  our  economies  to  meet  interna- 
tional competition— the  better  able  we 
will  be  to  maintain  growth  at  low  rates 
of  inflation.  Adjustment  problems  have 
increased  and  will  continue  with  eco- 
nomic integration.  But  these  should  be 
manageable  if  we  pursue  national 
policies  favorable  to  domestic  growth, 
share  the  responsibility  for  adapting  to 
economic  change,  and  avoid  shifting  the 
burdens  of  adjustment  to  others  through 
dumping,  subsidy,  or  protection. 

Related  to  our  trade  performance 
must  be  a  vigorous  effort  to  stimulate 
research  and  development  in  new  areas 
of  science  and  technology.  Collaboration 
among  our  firms  and  governments  can 
help  them  share  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
the  enormously  expensive  research  need- 
ed for  the  next  generation  of  technolo- 
gy, and  enable  our  industries  better  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  societies  and  bet- 
ter compete  internationally.  This  ap- 
proach, rather  than  the  more  restrictive 
approach  being  pressed  by  some  Euro- 
pean countries  in  such  areas  as  tele- 
communications, can  lead  to  mutual 
gains. 

We  want  to  work  together  with 
Europe  to  integrate  the  developing 
countries  more  fully  into  the  world 
trading  system.  These  countries  must  be 
encouraged  to  open  their  markets  fur- 
ther and  assume  a  greater  share  of  the 
effort  for  a  well-functioning  trading 
system.  Trade  is  the  single  most  impor- 
tant means  to  growth  for  developing 
countries,  and  their  growth  can  boost 
our  own.  The  EC  and  the  United  States 
have  a  common  interest  in  seeing  the 
trading  system  evolve  so  as  to  share 
growing  responsibilities  and  commen- 
surate benefits  with  developing  nations. 

Investment.  We  want  to  work  with 
the  EC  to  help  establish  a  new  frame- 
work for  international  investment.  The 
multinational  corporation,  global  in  out- 
look, is  operating  in  a  world  of  nation 
states  whose  outlook  is  national.  The 
tension  between  the  global  and  the  na- 
tional perspectives  has  led  to  increased 


government  intervention  that  distorts 
trade  and  investment  decisions  and 
reduces  potential  gains  for  the  world 
economy.  Unlike  the  trade  area  where 
international  institutions  and  rules  exist, 
there  are  no  such  institutions,  and  few 
rules,  in  the  investment  area.  Countries 
are  moving  in  a  more  nationalist  direc- 
tion, threatening  the  sort  of  friction  in- 
duced by  short-sighted  trade  policies  in 
the  1930s. 

To  the  extent  that  common  under- 
standings, leading  ultimately  to  common 
rules,  can  be  agreed  and  a  broader  and 
more  multilateral  approach  to  a  system 
of  guarantees  against  political  risk  for 
investors  in  developing  countries  can  be 
developed,  many  of  the  uncertainties 
that  inhibit  investment  will  be  reduced 
or  eliminated.  This  is  an  endeavor  in 
which  the  United  States  and  EC  can 
cooperate  to  our  mutual  benefit  and  the 
global  good. 

East- West  Trade.  On  East- West 
trade,  we  need  to  build  on  a  common  ap- 
proach to  avoid  both  enhancing  Soviet 
military  capabilities  and  increasing  the 
leverage  provided  the  Soviets  by 
Western  dependence  on  their  markets 
and  energy  supplies.  We  recognize  the 
importance  Western  Europeans  attach 
to  commercial  relations  with  the  East. 
Our  objective  is  to  work  with  Europe  to 
find  an  appropriate  balance  between 
commercial  and  security  concerns.  But 
in  light  of  Soviet  performance  in 
Afghanistan  and  actions  elsewhere,  we 
believe  that  security  concerns  should  be 
given  considerably  greater  weight.  A 
tightening  of  export  controls  on  mili- 
tarily critical  items  and,  in  particular,  on 
the  technology  to  make  them,  will  in  the 
long  run  reduce  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  Soviet  military  buildup  and  the  need 
for  certain  Western  military  expendi- 
tures to  counter  Soviet  capabilities. 

Energy.  The  vulnerability  of  the 
Europeans  to  oil  and  gas  interruptions, 
and  the  potential  for  the  subject  to 
become  a  divisive  issue  in  NATO  and  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  EC,  compel 
closer  U.S. -European  energy  coopera- 
tion. A  common  approach  to  disruptions 
or  the  threat  thereof,  backed  by  ade- 
quate stocks  and  surge  capacity,  and 
major  efforts  to  develop  alternatives  to 
unreliable  Soviet  and  Middle  East  sup- 
plies can  be  a  unifying  factor  within 
Europe,  among  the  NATO  nations,  and 
among  the  industrialized  democracies. 

We  have  twice  paid  the  price  of  com- 
placency on  energy.  Permitting  market 
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forces  to  stimulate  conservation  and  in- 
crease production  and  minimizing  regu- 
latory impediments  to  both  can  help  to 
improve  further  our  collective  efforts  to 
reduce  energy  imports  and  the  frictions 
which,  from  time  to  time,  emerge  on 
this  issue.  And  continued  U.S.  and 
European  efforts  to  encourage  develop- 
ing countries  to  improve  the  environ- 
ment for  increased  energy  production 
and  to  assist  them  in  their  efforts  to  in- 
crease domestic  and  foreign  investment 
in  this  area  can  improve  their  prospects, 
diversify  our  own  sources  of  energy,  and 
reduce  energy  imbalances  in  the  world 
economy. 

Relations  With  Developing  Na- 
tions. Both  the  United  States  and 
Europe  are  increasingly  and  significantly 
dependent  on  developing  countries  for 
markets  and  raw  materials.  Their  pros- 
perity is  important  to  our  own.  For 


Conclusion 

There  are  a  few  basic  principles  which 
could  strengthen  the  U.S. -European  eco- 
nomic partnership. 

•  The  first  such  principle  is  to  re- 
frain from  shifting  the  burden  of  adjust- 
ment to  one  another.  We  respect  and 
support  the  goal  of  European  economic 
unity.  But  we  ask  that  in  the  process  of 
reaching  an  internal  consensus  which  re- 
solves the  problems  of  the  Ten,  Europe 
does  not  shift  the  burden  of  adjustment 
to  its  trading  partners.  Each  of  us,  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  must  be  sen- 
sitive to  the  impact  of  our  policies  on 
others.  Our  weight  in  the  world 
economy  demands  this. 

•  A  second  principle  is  to  seek  some 
understandings  about  the  degree  of 
government  involvement  in  international 
trade  and  investment  decisions.  The 
basic  premises  of  the  market-oriented 


The  genius  of  our  economies  is  that  they  work 
best  when  we  provide  adequate  incentives  for 
workers,  farmers,  and  entrepreneurs  and  permit 
them  to  realize  the  gains  which  come  from  hard 
work  and  innovation. 


these  reasons,  we  need  to  encourage 
these  countries  to  reexamine  their  own 
policies  to  identify  impediments  to 
growth  and  opportunities  for  improve- 
ment and  to  determine  how  to  better 
their  investment  climates.  Similarly,  we 
can  together  find  ways  for  more  effec- 
tively utilizing  our  concessional  aid, 
recognizing  that  in  a  period  of  tight 
budgets,  it  must  be  channeled  to  those 
who  need  it  most  and  can  use  it  best. 
Working  together  in  such  areas  as  the 
Caribbean,  southern  Africa,  and  the 
Sahel — and  on  such  global  problems  as 
food,  deforestation,  desertification,  and 
energy — we  can  combine  trade,  aid,  and 
investment  policies  in  ways  that  con- 
tribute to  growth  in  the  developing 
nations. 


system  our  countries  constructed  at  the 
close  of  World  War  II  are  still  valid  to- 
day. Impediments  to  adjustment  and 
distortions  to  the  flow  of  goods,  ser- 
vices, and  capital  cause  international 
friction  and  weaken  domestic  economies. 
The  United  States  and  Europe  have  a 
better  chance  of  reducing  these  distor- 
tions and  impediments,  and  avoiding 
new  ones,  if  we  act  together  and  urge 
others  to  take  similar  action  to  improve 
access  to  their  markets. 

•  The  third  principle  is  to  continue 
and  intensify  the  process  of  close 
U.S. -European  consultation  at  all 


levels — the  United  States  and  the  Con: 
mission;  and  the  United  States  and 
member  states;  and  in  the  context  of 
multilateral  fora  such  as  the  GATT,  th 
OECD,  and  the  United  Nations. 

•  And  fourth,  we  need  to  recogniz 
that  despite  our  internal  problems, 
doubts,  and  frustrations,  our  economie 
have  proved  to  be  remarkably  resilient 
they  have  created  the  basis  for  dramat 
and  broadly  shared  gains  in  human  we 
being.  They  can  regain  their  dynamisir 
if  impediments  to  adaptation  and  chanj 
are  reduced  and  a  new  era  or  producti 
ty  growth  embarked  upon.  The  genius 
our  economies  is  that  they  work  best 
when  we  provide  adequate  incentives  f 
workers,  farmers,  and  entrepreneurs 
and  permit  them  to  realize  the  gains 
which  come  from  hard  work  and  innov 
tion. 

Winston  Churchill  once  said  that 
"The  optimist  sees  an  opportunity  in 
every  danger,  and  the  pessimist  sees  a 
danger  in  every  opportunity."  I  believe 
that  it  is  time,  however  difficult  our  co 
mon  problems,  for  the  United  States  a 
Europe  to  reaffirm  the  great  purposes 
which  our  past  partnership  has  been 
dedicated — resolving  constructively  tht 
bilateral  problems  before  us,  actively 
cooperating  to  serve  our  mutual  in- 
terests, and  shaping  a  reinvigorated  in 
ternational  economy  based  on  principle 
which  have  proved  to  be  successful.  W 
have  before  us  great  opportunities  if  w 
have  the  confidence  and  the  commitme 
actively  to  pursue  them.  ■ 
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Development  Bank  Lending 
:o  Guatemala 


y  Ernest  B.  Johnston,  Jr. 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
n  International  Development  Institut- 
ions and  Finance  of  the  House  Commit- 
',e  on  Banking,  Finance,  and  Urban  Af- 
lirs  on  December  8,  1981.  Mr.  Johnston 
;  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
'conomic  and  Business  Affairs. l 

[unilateral  Development  Bank  (MDB) 
»ans  to  countries  where  there  are 
uman  rights  concerns  are  examined  by 
le  Interagency  Working  Group  on 
[uman  Rights  to  determine  if  they  meet 
le  standard  for  serving  basic  human 
eeds.  The  working  group  is  chaired  by 
ie  Department  of  State  and  has 
lembers  from  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
onal  Development,  the  Overseas 
rivate  Insurance  Corporation,  Depart- 
lents  of  the  Treasury,  Commerce, 
griculture,  Defense,  Labor,  the 
xport-Import  Bank,  the  offices  of  the 
.S.  Executive  Directors  of  the  World 
ank,  and  the  IDB  [Inter-American 
'evelopment  Bank].  Loan  proposals  are 
ire  fully  evaluated  and  discussed,  based 
a  the  project  documentation  available 
ad  guidance  developed  based  on 
igislative  history  and  past  experience, 
lost  decisions  are  fairly  straightforward 
rid  reached  by  consensus. 

When  the  Interagency  Group  on 
'uman  Rights  and  Foreign  Assistance 
as  established  in  February  1977,  no 
>rmal  guidance  existed  for  determining 
an  assistance  project  served  basic 
uman  needs.  Thus,  guidance  was 
/olved  over  time  through  the  examina- 
on  and  discussion  of  specific  projects, 
ubsequent  to  the  July  21  hearing  of 
lis  subcommittee  on  human  rights 
olicy,  the  Administration  furnished,  for 
ie  record,  the  current  guidance  used  by 
ie  working  group  to  determine  if  a 
aecific  MDB  project  serves  basic  human 
eeds.  I  have  attached  a  copy  of  that 
uidance  to  my  prepared  statement  for 
aur  reference,  and  I  will  repeat  some 
ertinent  aspects  of  that  guidance  in 
iscussing  the  determination  on  the 
uatemalan  rural  telephone  project. 

Before  discussing  the  rural 
?lephone  project,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
iscuss  the  Administration's  decisions  on 
iree  loans  to  Guatemala  approved  by 
ie  IDB  Board  last  November.  On 


September  22,  the  working  group  ex- 
amined the  loan  for  continuation  of  the 
Chixoy  hydroelectric  project  and  agreed 
that  the  project  did  not  primarily  serve 
basic  human  needs.  Some  benefits  will 
definitely  accrue  to  the  poor  as  a  result 
of  the  project.  Expansion  of  rural  elec- 
trification will  become  feasible,  and  the 
overall  economy  will  benefit  from 
decreased  demand  for  imported 
petroleum  for  electric  power  generation. 

However,  it  could  not  be  clearly 
established  that  the  majority  of  the 
benefits  would  go  to  the  poor.  Board  ac- 
tion on  the  loan  was  delayed  until 
November  11  by  complications  with  com- 
plementary financing.  On  that  date,  the 
United  States  abstained  on  the  loan 
because  of  concern  with  the  human 
rights  situation  in  Guatemala  and  the 
nonbasic  human  needs  finding. 

Three  Loans  Considered  as  Serving 
Basic  Human  Needs 

On  November  10,  the  working  group 
considered  three  additional  IDB  loans  to 
Guatemala — an  animal  health  project,  a 
water  and  sewer  project,  and  the  rural 
telephone  project.  It  was  the  consensus 
of  the  group  that  all  three  loans  should 
be  considered  as  serving  basic  human 
needs. 

The  animal  health  project  is  viewed 
by  the  IDB  as  a  sine  qua  non  for  the 
future  Guatemalan  cattle  herd  develop- 
ment, and  93%  of  the  cattle  farmers  are 
considered  by  the  IDB  as  low  in- 
come— per  capita  income  below  $695  at 
the  end  of  1980.  The  project  will  also 
contribute  to  keeping  Central  America 
free  from  hoof-and-mouth  disease.  The 
IDB  board  approved  this  loan  on 
November  19. 

The  water  and  sewer  project  will 
contribute  to  the  public  health  by  reduc- 
ing morbidity  and  mortality  rate 
traceable  to  waterborne  diseases.  Low 
income  groups  in  intermediate-size 
towns  will  receive  57%-58%  of  the 
benefits  of  the  project.  This  loan  re- 
ceived board  approval  on  November  25. 

On  December  10,  the  IDB  board  will 
consider  a  $18  million  rural  telephone 
project  for  Guatemala.  The  Administra- 
tion has  concluded  that  the  United 


States  should  support  the  loan  because 
the  project  will  serve  basic  human 
needs. 

First,  the  unique  economic, 
cultural,  and  social  circumstances  of 
the  recipient  country  must  be  con- 
sidered in  assessing  a  project.  With  a 
per  capita  income  of  $1,110  (1980), 
Guatemala  ranks  among  the  poorest 
countries  in  the  hemisphere.  The  IDB 
estimates  that  about  68%  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  specific  project  area  would  be 
below  its  low  income  threshold  of  $695. 
Furthermore,  rural  income  is  highly 
skewed,  and  83%  of  the  agricultural 
population  receives  only  35%  of  total 
rural  income. 

Underemployment  reaches  42%  in 
some  rural  areas.  In  1980,  around  53% 
of  the  Guatemalan  population  over  15 
years  of  age  was  illiterate,  and  func- 
tional illiteracy  in  the  countryside  may 
exceed  75%.  Less  than  20%  of  the  rural 
population  has  access  to  potable  water 
and  sewerage  service. 

Around  70%  of  the  rural  population 
consists  of  Indians,  many  of  whom 
speak  Spanish  poorly,  if  at  all.  For  this 
and  other  reasons,  many  rural  areas  are 
poorly  integrated  into  the  national 
economy. 

Second,  the  extent  to  which  the 
poor  are  the  beneficiaries  of  a  project 
is  an  important  consideration.  At  pres- 
ent, only  26  of  304  municipalities  in  the 
interior  of  Guatemala  have  access  to 
telephone  service.  The  proposed  IDB 
project  will  provide  service  to  168  rural 
municipalities  and  small  isolated  com- 
munities. 

The  objective  of  the  project  is  to 
provide  reliable  communications  between 
rural  communities  and  service  and  con- 
sumer centers  so  as  to  increase  the 
integration  of  the  rural  areas  into  the 
national  economy.  To  achieve  this  objec- 
tive, the  service  provided  will  be  limited 
either  to  public  use  or  use  in  productive 
units,  such  as  farming  cooperatives  and 
small  manufacturing  firms.  It  will  not  be 
for  residential  use. 

A  total  of  974  public  and  semi-public 
telephones  will  be  installed  in  17  of  the 
22  departments  of  Guatemala.  There 
will  be  214  public  telephones  for  the  168 
currently  unserviced  communities,  and 
760  semi-public  telephones  will  be  placed 
in  cooperatives  and  other  isolated  pro- 
ductive units.  Regular  service  will  be 
provided  to  5,100  productive  units  and 
essential  public  services  in  these  168 
rural  towns,  and  a  reserve  of  1,926  lines 
for  future  growth  would  be  established. 
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The  productive  units  to  be  served 
range  in  size  from  1  to  30  employees, 
with  an  average  size  of  from  4-5 
employees.  The  percent  share  by  sector 
of  service  utilization  indicated  by  the 
IDB  survey  are  agriculture,  16.8%;  in- 
dustry, 13.2%;  commerce,  31.0%;  and 
services  37.0%. 

As  noted  above,  around  68%  of  the 
people  in  rural  areas  without  service 
have  incomes  below  the  level  defined  by 
the  IDB  as  low  income.  This  low-income 
group  will  receive  benefits  both  directly 
through  access  to  public  telephone  serv- 
ice and  indirectly  from  the  increased  ef- 
ficiency of  the  productive  units  serviced. 
The  IDB  estimates  that  54.4%  of  the 
project  benefits  will  accrue  to  the  low- 
income  group. 

Third,  the  development  objective 
should  be  not  only  to  expand  the 
availability  of  basic  goods  and  services 
but  also  to  increase  the  access  of  the 
poor  to  them.  The  IDB  says  the  purpose 
of  this  project  is  "...  to  establish 
telephone  service  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  services  already  being  supplied  to 
the  rural  population,  thereby  improving 
the  living  conditions  of  those  living  in 
remote  regions  of  the  country.  In  this 
way,  there  will  be  adequate  communica- 
tions facilities  in  all  communities  of  the 
Republic,  providing  the  rural  population 
with:  greater  access  to  education  and 
culture,  greater  assurance  and  reliability 
of  emergency  assistance,  and  adequate 
opportunities  for  capital  investment  in 
the  productive  sectors  of  the  coun- 
tryside. Finally,  the  execution  of  the 
project  will  generate  significant  savings 
in  transportation  time  and  costs." 

In  its  survey,  the  IDB  found  that  in 
unserviced  areas  10%  of  the  potential 
users  were  obliged  to  travel  to  other 
municipalities  at  least  once  a  day  for 
telephone  service.  Another  9%  had  to  do 
so  at  least  once  a  week,  and  25%  more 
at  least  once  monthly.  In  many  cases, 
this  time  spent  traveling  could  be  saved 
for  more  productive  uses. 

The  World  Bank  is  also  on  record  as 
believing  that  provision  of  telephone 
service  can  lead  to  better  administration 
of  regional  development,  health, 
transport,  and  agricultural  programs. 
Phone  service  can  also  enhance  the  im- 
plementation of  other  rural  projects  by 


improving  communications  with  sup- 
pliers, contractors,  and  administering 
agencies. 

Finally,  the  primary  focus  of  a 
basic  human  needs  project  should  be 
secure  long-term,  self-sustaining 
benefits  which  promote  self-reliance. 

The  IDB  project  designers  consider  the 
rural  telephone  service  project  to  be  a 
vital  part  of  its  overall  rural  develop- 
ment strategy  for  Guatemala,  which  will 


complement  investments  made  to  im- 
prove basic  service  infrastructure  in  th< 
rural  area  and  help  achieve  a  higher 
socioeconomic  rate  of  return  from  thos 
investments. 

Other  projects  the  IDB  has  under- 
taken in  rural  Guatemala  include  rural 
water  supply  and  sewerage,  rural  healt 
services,  housing,  education,  agricultur 
and  transportation. 

For  the  productive  units,  telephone 
service  will  reduce  production  losses  ar 


Basic  Human  Needs 
Guidance 


Given  the  economic  diversity  which 
characterizes  the  developing  world,  the 
basic  human  needs  concept  must  relate 
to  varied  stages  of  the  development 
process  and  patterns  of  income  distribu- 
tion, and  ultimately  be  applied  within 
the  context  of  each  recipient  country's 
unique  economic,  cultural,  and  social  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  not  feasible  to  fashion 
an  explicit  definition  of  basic  human 
needs  which  can  be  uniformly  applied  in 
all  developing  countries.  Thus,  the  intent 
is  to  describe  an  approach  which  pro- 
vides guidance  in  determining  whether  a 
specific  multilateral  development  bank 
operation  serves  basic  human  needs. 

There  are  three  interrelated  aspects 
of  an  MDB  project  which  require  exami- 
nation for  a  basic  human  need  deter- 
mination: 

•  The  intended  beneficiaries  of  the 
project; 

•  The  specific  needs  which  are  being 
served;  and 

•  The  manner  in  which  the  benefits 
are  shared. 

The  Beneficiaries 

The  extent  to  which  the  poor  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  a  project  is  an  important 
consideration.  In  low-income  countries, 
there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  most 
projects  will  meet  basic  human  needs. 
The  higher  the  income  levels  of  the  re- 
cipient country,  the  greater  the  need  for 
specific  information  about  the  bene- 
ficiaries. While  it  is  usually  difficult  to 
insure  that  all  benefits  are  directed  ex- 


clusively toward  the  poor,  the  project 
should  be  weighted  in  their  favor  with 
reasonable  assurance  that  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  benefits  will,  in  fact, 
reach  the  targeted  group  of  poor. 

The  Needs  Being  Served 

Basic  needs  are  viewed  as  the  minimur 
requirements  for  a  decent  and  produc- 
tive survival.  The  components  of  such 
needs  are  generally  considered  to  be 
adequate  levels  of  food,  shelter,  and 
clothing,  as  well  as  services  such  as 
family  planning,  safe  drinking  water, 
sanitation,  health  care,  and  education 
and  training.  The  objective  should  be  n 
only  to  expand  the  availability  of  such 
goods  and  services,  but  also  to  increasi 
the  access  of  the  poorest  segments  of 
the  population  to  them. 

Manner  of  Transfer 

The  primary  focus  of  a  basic  human 
needs  determination  for  a  MDB  loan 
should  be  to  secure  long-term,  self- 
sustaining  benefits  which  would  promc 
self-reliance  and  enable  the  poor  to  he! 
themselves.  Progress  in  improving  the 
quality  of  life  will  be  limited  unless  the 
is  growth  in  product  and  incomes  suffi 
cient  to  expand  available  resources. 

It  is  also  important  to  give  the  pro 
motion  of  employment  particular  atten 
tion,  given  both  the  rapid  growth  of  th 
labor  force  and  the  fact  that  increased 
employment  is  the  most  effective  meai 
for  the  poor  to  achieve  and  sustain 
access  to  essential  goods  and  services. 
In  order  to  maximize  the  benefits  to  tl 
unemployed  poor,  projects  should  be 
designed  to  utilize  labor  intensive 
technologies  where  practical.  ■ 
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narketing  inefficiencies  resulting  from 
ack  of  communication.  There  will  also 
te  savings  from  better  coordination  of 
ransport  and  delivery  service.  This,  in 
urn,  can  reduce  inventory  costs.  The 
nd-use  consumers  will  also  benefit  from 
he  increased  efficiency  of  the  produc- 
ive  units. 

Conclusion 

'he  combination  of  improvements  in  the 
ocial  infrastructure,  increased  efficiency 
f  productive  units,  and  greater  integra- 
ion  into  the  national  economy  should 
nhance  the  prospects  for  long-term  self- 
ustaining  growth  in  rural  Guatemala, 
'he  Administration  believes  this  project 
>  an  important  contribution  to  that 
rocess. 

The  main  factors  leading  the  work- 
lg  group  to  conclude  that  the  rural 
^lephone  service  project  serves  basic 
uman  needs  are  as  follows: 

•  The  project  is  directed  toward 
oor,  rural  areas; 

•  The  majority  of  the  benefits  from 
le  project  will  accrue  to  the  lowest  in- 
ome  groups; 

•  Service  will  be  for  public  use  and 
mall  productive  units; 

•  It  will  increase  access  of  the  poor 
)  basic  services,  such  as  health  care; 
nd 

•  The  project  is  an  integral  part  of 
n  overall  rural  development  effort. 


Agricultural  Trade  With 
the  European  Community 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
ill  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
3  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
ocuments,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
:e,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


by  Robert  D.  Hormats 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Agricultural  Policy  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  on 
December  17,  1981.  Mr.  Hormats  is 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  and 
Business  Affairs. l 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  this  subcommittee  to  discuss  U.S. 
agricultural  trade  with  the  European 
Community  (EC),  particularly  in  view  of 
the  December  11  meeting  of  Secretary 
Haig  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  [John 
R.]  Block  and  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
[William  E.]  Brock  with  European  Com- 
mission President  Gaston  Thorn  and 
other  EC  Commissioners.  Before 
describing  this  issue  in  greater  detail, 
however,  I  want  to  discuss  the  relation- 
ship of  agricultural  issues  to  our  broader 
trade  relations  with  the  Community  and 
recent  developments  in  that  relationship. 
Finally,  in  response  to  the 
subcommittee's  request,  I  will  discuss 
briefly  the  role  of  the  State  Department 
in  ongoing  efforts  to  facilitate 
agricultural  trade. 

Importance  of  Agricultural  Trade 

There  is  scarcely  a  need  to  remind  this 
subcommittee  of  this  Administration's 
commitment  to  building  a  world  trading 
system  which  provides  increased  oppor- 
tunities for  agricultural  exports.  This 
flows  naturally  from  the  importance  of 
the  role  of  agricultural  trade  in  total 
U.S.  trade  and  in  our  trade  with  the 
European  Community.  U.S.  agricultural 
exports  will  total  about  $45  billion  in 
1981,  about  20%  of  all  U.S.  exports.  Our 
agricultural  exports  to  the  European 
Community  in  1980  were  $8.9  billion; 
total  U.S.  exports  to  the  EC  amounted 
to  $45  billion.  Because  EC  exports  to  us 
amounted  to  $27  billion,  our  overall 
positive  trade  balance  was  about  $17.6 
billion — $6.8  billion  in  agricultural  trade 
alone.  The  size  of  our  agricultural  ex- 
ports reminds  us  of  the  very  large  stake 
we  have  both  in  maintaining  our  access 
to  the  European  Community  market  and 
in  protecting  our  sales  in  third  markets. 

Setting  for  U.S.-EC  Agricultural  Trade 

Trade,  and  especially  agricultural  trade, 
does  not,  of  course,  take  place  in  a 


vacuum.  Domestic  policies  and  aspira- 
tions define  foreign  trade  and  policy 
issues  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Our 
domestic  agricultural  policies  largely 
reflect  our  market-oriented  economic 
philosophy,  with  use  of  nonmarket  sup- 
port prices  in  only  a  few  commodities, 
such  as  dairy  products,  sugar,  peanuts, 
and  tobacco.  The  EC's  common  agri- 
cultural policy  was  developed  in  the 
1960s  primarily  to  create  a  unified  inter- 
nal market,  insure  increasing  farm  in- 
come, and  promote  greater  self- 
sufficiency  in  food  supplies. 

The  common  agricultural  policy 
assures  high  guaranteed  farm  support 
prices  for  virtually  all  EC  agricultural 
commodities  and  for  processed  fruits 
and  vegetables,  most  oilseeds,  and  a 
variety  of  other  products.  The  policy  is 
implemented  by  applying  three  main 
principles. 

•  Community  preferences  protect 
Community  production  by  means  of 
tariffs  and  variable  import  levies  to 
bring  the  prices  of  imported  com- 
modities up  to  EC  levels. 

•  Common  pricing  policies  establish 
a  single  price  for  commodities  through- 
out the  EC;  this  in  turn  requires  a 
system  of  border  taxes  and  compen- 
satory payments. 

•  Common  financing  distributes  the 
cost  of  the  common  agricultural  policy 
among  the  member  states. 

The  common  agricultural  policy 
serves  political  objectives  as  well,  bind- 
ing together  the  original  six  members  of 
the  European  Community.  It  serves 
even  today  as  the  most  visible  linkage 
among  the  10  member  countries. 

The  original  objectives  of  the  com- 
mon agricultural  policy  have  largely 
been  achieved.  However,  high  levels  of 
incentives  and  the  absence  of  meaningful 
production  controls  led  first  to  self- 
sufficiency  and  then  to  large  surpluses. 
For  instance,  EC  self-sufficiency  in 
1978-79  was  118%  of  requirements  in 
soft  wheat,  113%  in  barley,  124%  in 
sugar,  and  119%  in  butter.  The  costs  of 
this  policy  have  approached  staggering 
levels — about  one-half  of  1%  of  the 
Community's  gross  domestic  product. 
The  EC  itself  spends  over  $18 
billion — 70%  of  its  budget— to  buy  and 
store  agricultural  commodities  and  to 
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subsidize  the  export  of  surplus  produc- 
tion. The  total  cost,  when  member  state 
expenditures  for  national  farm  programs 
are  included,  approaches  $40  billion.  The 
cost  to  EC  consumers,  who  pay  both 
high  prices  for  food  and  subsidize  the 
export  of  surplus  production  through 
their  taxes,  is  enormous. 

The  Community  response  to  the 
problems  of  surplus  has  been  an 
aggressive  and  heavily  subsidized  export 
program.  The  EC  is  now  the  third 
largest  exporter  of  wheat,  the  world's 
largest  exporter  of  poultry,  and  the  sec- 
ond largest  exporter  of  beef.  It  is  a  ma- 
jor and  growing  exporter  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  sugar,  as  well  as  processed 
agricultural  products.  Community  agri- 
cultural trade  policies  restricting  imports 
and  subsidizing  exports  cause  problems 
with  both  developed  and  developing 
country  producers  alike.  On  one  hand, 
Community  tariffs  and  variable  levies 
limit  the  access  of  efficient  agricultural 
producers  to  the  EC  market.  The  EC  in 
the  1960s  was  a  net  importer  of  about 
20  million  tons  of  grain  per  year;  in 
1980-81  the  EC  was  a  net  gain  ex- 
porter. On  the  other  hand,  the  EC's  sub- 
sidized exports  displace  the  more  effi- 
cient producers  in  third  country  markets 
and  depress  world  prices. 

The  subsidies  code  prohibits  the  use 
of  export  subsidies  on  certain  primary 
products  which  result  in  the  exporting 
country  gaining  more  than  an  equitable 
share  of  world  trade  or  result  in  prices 
below  those  of  other  suppliers  to  the 
same  market.  Although  both  the  United 
States  and  the  EC  have  signed  the  code, 
we  differ  fundamentally  on  the  proper 
role  of  subsidies.  We  oppose  export  sub- 
sidies in  principle.  The  EC  position  is 
that  their  use  is  acceptable,  as  long  as 
the  conditions  of  the  subsidies  code  are 
observed.  We  are  presently  challenging 
in  the  GATT  [General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade]  whether  EC  export 
subsidy  practices  on  wheat  flour,  sugar, 
poultry,  and  pasta  are,  in  fact,  consist- 
ent with  the  code. 

Operation  of  the  common  agri- 
cultural policy  has  also  contributed  to  in- 
ternal EC  tension.  Although  the  policy 
has  general  support  and  all  member 
states  have  domestic  agricultural  in- 
terests that  benefit,  some  clearly  profit 
more  than  others.  Many  within  Europe 
believe  that  northern  European  agri- 
cultural producers — especially  of  wheat, 
milk,  butter,  and  cheese — have  benefited 
more  than  Mediterranean  producers  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  wine,  and 
vegetable  oils.  To  the  tensions  between 


producers  are  added  those  of  budget 
contributions.  The  United  Kingdom 
renegotiated  its  budget  contributions 
after  a  long  and  acrimonious  debate 
centered  in  part  on  the  cost  of  support- 
ing the  common  agricultural  policy.  Divi- 
sions between  the  interests  of  small 
farmers  versus  larger,  more-efficient 
farmers  complicate  the  picture.  Because 
the  price  support  mechanism  of  the 
policy  is  essentially  open  ended,  without 
policy  reform,  member  states  will  be 
faced  with  the  need  to  raise  additional 
revenues  to  maintain  the  system — a  dif- 
ficult decision  in  view  of  current 
economic  conditions  in  Europe. 

The  common  agricultural  policy, 
once  an  impetus  to  increased  European 
economic  integration,  is  now  viewed  by 
many  Europeans  as  an  impediment.  The 
present  operation  of  the  policy  will  make 
it  difficult  for  the  Community  to  address 
the  challenges  of  the  1980s  and  beyond, 
such  as  the  accession  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. These  countries  are  large  pro- 
ducers of  fruits  and  vegetables,  olive  oil, 
and  wine;  their  accession  will  bring  enor- 
mously increased  outlays  under  the 
policy. 

The  debilitating  resource  drags 
represented  by  the  policy  also  impede 
the  EC's  response  to  pressures  to 
address  social  concerns  and  structural 
adjustment.  The  industrial  crisis  in 
Europe  has  sparked  demands  for  in- 
creased aids  for  industrial  renewal. 
Development  assistance  for  poorer 
regions  within  the  Community  has  fallen 
short  of  expectations  of  some  member 
states. 

Reform  of  the  Common 
Agricultural  Policy 

Aware  of  these  issues,  on  May  30,  1980, 
the  EC  Council  directed  the  Commission 
to  recommend  measures  for  the  reform 
of  the  policy.  These  include: 

•  Introduction  or  strengthening  of 
measures  designed  to  reduce  the  level  of 
support  for  production  above  target 
levels; 

•  Reduction,  but  not  elimination,  of 
the  gap  between  EC  and  U.S.  prices  for 
grain; 

•  Greater  use  of  direct-income  sub- 
sidies; 

•  Use  of  a  wider  range  of  export 
mechanisms,  such  as  long-term 
agreements,  with  purchasers  and  export 
credits;  and 

•  Actions  to  limit  imports  of  grain 
substitutes. 


Even  the  limited  reform  measures 
recommended  by  the  Commission  appe; 
unlikely  to  be  accepted  by  the  member 
countries,  not  because  they  fail  to  brinj 
about  sufficient  structural  reform  but 
because  many  member  states  are  unwil 
ing  to  take  politically  painful  steps 
affecting  their  farm  sectors. 

We  have  followed  the  movement 
toward  this  policy  reform  with  great 
interest,  and  I  must  report  to  you  that 
we  have  been  disappointed  in  many 
respects.  The  intention  to  move  interne 
grain  prices  toward  world  market  level 
is  an  encouraging  sign,  but  the  degree 
reduction  in  support  levels  seems  inadc 
quate  to  the  task,  and  production  tar- 
gets are  likely  to  be  set  too  high.  If  the 
EC  were  to  limit  imports,  especially  of 
grain  substitutes,  it  would  restrict  our 
trade  in  corn  gluten  feed,  which 
accounts  for  $600-700  million  in  U.S. 
exports.  We  are  concerned  that  the 
Commission's  measures  would  institu- 
tionalize subsidized  exports  at  levels 
based  on  the  EC's  current  market  shar 
This,  coupled  with  the  suggested  ag- 
gressive export  program,  would  contin 
displacement  of  our  exports — and  thos 
of  many  countries— in  third  markets  ir 
many  products,  such  as  those  in  which 
we  have  formally  challenged  EC  expor 
subsidies:  wheat  flour,  poultry,  pasta, 
and  sugar. 

U.S.  Reaction 

It  is  not  surprising  thac  our  reaction  tc 
the  directions  of  EC  policies  and  prac- 
tices has  been  strong.  Despite  our 
understanding  of  the  problems  faced  b; 
European  leaders  and  the  enormous 
economic  and  security  stake  we  have  ii 
a  prosperous  and  strong  Europe,  the 
day  has  long  since  passed  when  the 
United  States  could  ignore  actions 
threatening  our  markets  or  lightly 
sweep  trade  problems  under  the  rug  ol 
our  security  or  foreign  policy  interests 
We  have  long  encouraged  European 
unity  but  also  meaningful  reform  of  th 
common  agricultural  policy  in  ways  thi 
do  not  pass  off  the  costs  of  internal  pr 
grams  to  trading  partners. 

With  increasing  evidence  that  the 
direction  and  depth  of  the  policy's 
reform  are  inadequate,  our  efforts  are 
entering  a  new  phase.  Publicly  and 
privately,  we  have  had  to  speak  out 
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tore  strongly  and  clearly  than  we  have 
i  the  past.  Thus,  in  a  series  of  meetings 
lis  year,  we  have  emphasized  to  the  EC 
lat: 

•  The  United  States  opposes  an 
cpansive  EC  export  program,  based  on 
tntinued  export  subsidies  and  other 
)jectionable  features  that  have  been 
insidered,  such  as  long-term  supply 
jreements  unjustified  by  special 
arketing  conditions,  and  increased  ex- 
>rt  credits  for  agricultural  products; 

•  We  will  continue  to  challenge  un- 
ir  export  competition  in  third  markets, 
lis  will  include  full  use  of  the  GATT 
spute  settlement  procedures  and 
■essure  in  other  fora,  as  appropriate, 
ms,  we  will  seek  to  encourage  reform 

the  policy  by  reducing  the  EC's  ability 
substitute  exports  for  meaningful 
form; 

•  We  will  continue  to  take  vigorous 
easures  to  protect  our  access  to  the 

C  market  itself  and,  in  line  with  the 
leral  trade  policy  of  this  Administra- 
>n,  seek  to  improve  that  access  where 
issible  by  arguing  for  reducing  barriers 
rrently  interfering  with  our  ability  to 
arket  our  products  within  the  Corn- 
unity. 

This  message  has  been  brought 
rcefully  to  EC  officials  by  many 
ambers  of  this  Administration, 
jcretary  Block  emphasized  our  con- 
rns  during  his  contacts  earlier  this 
ar  with  EC  agricultural  officials,  as 
i  Trade  Representative  Brock.  Secre- 
ry  Haig  stressed  this  point  in  his  re- 
nt discussions  in  Brussels. 


eeting  With  Commission 
•esident  Thorn 

1  December  11,  Secretaries  Haig  and 
ock  and  Trade  Representative  Brock 
?ether  called  on  European  Commis- 
>n  President  Thorn  and  other  Commis- 
>ners  in  Brussels.  Both  sides  reviewed 
e  current  situation.  For  our  part,  we 
iterated  our  support  for  European 
ity  and  assured  that  we  were  not  chal- 
lging  the  fundamental  elements  of  the 
mmon  agricultural  policy  but  stressed 
at  we  were  opposed  to  certain  aspects 
the  policy  which  were  having  an  im- 
ct  on  our  agricultural  interests.  The 
j  Commissioners  emphasized  the  im- 
rtance  they  attach  to  maintaining  the 
licy  within  the  existing  framework  of 
cial  and  food  security  goals  and 
•essed  that  the  EC  would  not  seek  to 
tain  more  than  an  equitable  share  of 
ide  in  third  markets.  There  were 
suits  of  this  unprecedented  meeting. 


•  We  believe  the  EC,  at  the  highest 
levels,  better  understands  the  signifi- 
cance we  attach  to  continued  and  unim- 
paired access  to  the  EC  market  and  to 
insuring  that  agricultural  trade  in  third 
markets  reflects  comparative  advantage. 
They  are  more  aware  of  the  importance 
we  attach  to  their  efforts  to  reduce  the 
adverse  impact  of  the  common  agri- 
cultural policy  on  the  exports  of  the 
United  States  and  more  efficient 
agricultural  producers. 

•  We  expressed  our  satisfaction  that 
a  tax  on  vegetable  oils  had  been  recently 
rejected  but  concern  that  the  subject 
might  arise  in  the  future.  We  reaffirmed 
our  intention  to  pursue  our  rights  in  the 
GATT  and  to  continue  to  oppose  any 
efforts  to  impair  our  negotiated  trade 
rights,  particularly  for  soybeans  and 
corn  gluten  feed. 

•  We  and  the  EC  confirmed  our 
commitment  to  a  continuing  dialogue  on 
agricultural  trade  issues  and  expressed 
our  strong  mutual  desire  that  these  be 
resolved  in  an  amicable  fashion  that 
preserves  the  objectives  of  both  sides. 
To  this  end,  we  expect  to  hold  further 
talks  with  high-level  officials  of  the  Com- 
mission in  Washington  in  mid-February. 

This  meeting  was  an  important  step 
in  the  process  of  underlining,  in  a  clear 
and  determined  fashion,  our  continuing 
problems  with  the  effects  of  EC  agri- 
cultural programs.  It  was  not  a  nego- 
tiating session  nor  did  we  expect  to 
resolve  our  differences  on  agricultural 
trade  issues.  But  it  reemphasized  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  both  sides  to  con- 
tinue a  dialogue  on  economic  issues  and 
represented  a  further  step  in  the  process 
of  addressing  the  current  trade  issues, 
notably  agriculture. 

Despite  the  better  mutual  under- 
standing, we  should  be  cautious  in  ex- 
pecting immediate  results.  We  agree 
with  President  Thorn  that  agricultural 
issues  will  be  among  the  most  difficult  to 
resolve.  Significant  problems  still  lie 
before  us.  The  linkage  among  EC  agri- 
cultural policy,  social  policy,  and  political 
cohesion  insures  that  reform — even  in 
directions  which  objective  observers  con- 
sider economically  rational — will  be 
politically  sensitive.  The  pace  of  reform 
will  likely  be  set  by  the  need  for  consen- 
sus. It  is  also  inevitable  that  changes  in 
a  system  of  carefully  fashioned  com- 
promises will  be  resisted  by  those  with 
vested  interests  in  the  present  system. 
Altering  over  20  years  of  momentum 
will  not  be  any  easier  for  the  Commu- 
nity than  it  was  for  us  in  1973  when  we 
made  a  major  shift  from  agricultural 


price  supports,  which  produced  sur- 
pluses and  subsidized  exports,  to  our 
present  farm  programs.  EC  officials,  no 
matter  how  willing,  must  obtain  the  con- 
sensus of  the  10  member  states.  We 
must  also  keep  a  weather  eye  on  the 
planned  accession  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, whose  Mediterranean  products 
will  place  a  great  stress  on  the  present 
mechanisms  of  the  common  agricultural 
policy. 

We  cannot  expect  EC  agricultural 
prices  to  move  rapidly  to  world  levels, 
nor  can  we  expect  to  see  instant  dis- 
mantling of  the  agricultural  export  sub- 
sidy system  which  causes  us  so  many 
problems.  But  there  is  room  for  steady 
movement  in  this  direction. 

Role  of  the  Department  of  State 

The  Brussels  meeting  has,  I  believe, 
marked  a  step  forward  by  helping  create 
a  political  climate  conducive  to  the 
resolution  of  economic  problems.  It 
reflects  the  State  Department's  special 
role  in  meshing  our  trade,  economic,  and 
foreign  policy  interests.  In  particular, 
we  have  constantly  stressed  to  the  EC 
that  these  agricultural  issues  must  be 
satisfactorily  resolved  or  they  will  im- 
pact on  broader  U.S. -European  political 
and  economic  relations. 

The  State  Department  also  strongly 
supports  efforts  to  increase  sales  of  U.S. 
farm  products  abroad  by  pressing  for 
reduction  or  elimination  of  other  coun- 
tries' trade  barriers.  We  support  our 
agricultural  exporters  in  trade  disputes 
involving  such  issues  as  quality,  pay- 
ment, and  sanitary  standards.  The 
Department — through  its  officials  in 
Washington  and  in  embassies  abroad — 
also  plays  an  active  and  important  role 
in  supporting  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's agricultural  export  promotion 
efforts.  Shortly  after  this  Administra- 
tion came  into  office,  Secretary  Haig 
sent  a  message  to  our  ambassadors 
overseas  stressing  the  importance  he 
personally  attaches  to  the  promotion  of 
agricultural  exports  as  one  of  the  chief 
objectives  of  our  embassies.  We  are 
following  this  message  with  one  calling 
special  attention  to  the  particular  advan- 
tages to  the  United  States  of  promot- 
ing sales  of  value-added  agricultural 
products. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.B 
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U.S.  and  Europe:  Partnership 
for  Peace  and  Freedom 


by  Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger 

Address  before  the  European  People's 
Party  conference  in  Bonn,  West  Ger- 
many on  December  7,  1981.  Ambassador 
Eagleburger  is  Assistant  Secretary  for- 
European  Affairs. 

The  question  we  are  examining 
together— what  the  U.S. -European  rela- 
tionship means  today— is  an  important 
one.  It  is  a  question  which  is  being  asked 
ever  more  insistently  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic. 

I  am  honored  that  you  have  asked 
me  to  discuss  the  subject  with  you 
today.  It  is  especially  flattering  to  be 
asked  to  do  so  before  a  conference  of 
the  European  People's  Party  (EPP).  The 
EPP  itself  provides  one  very  clear 
response  to  our  common  question:  You 
believe  in  partnerships  of  democracy, 
both  within  Europe  and  across  the 
Atlantic.  We  are  all  aware  how  much 
your  parties  have  contributed  over  the 
years  to  the  causes  of  European  and 
Atlantic  unity. 

Dr.  Kohl  [Helmut  Kohl,  Chairman  of 
the  Christian  Democratic  Union  in  West 
Germany],  I  am  grateful  to  you  and  to 
Secretary  General  Piccoli  [Flaminio 
Piccoli  of  Italy,  Secretary  General  of  the 
European  Economic  Community]  for 
once  again  stressing  the  importance  of 
U.S.-European  ties  in  your  remarks  this 
morning.  Your  comments  were  not  free 
of  criticism,  and  you  made  some  sugges- 
tions for  improvements  in  the  Atlantic 
relationship.  That  is  the  correct 
approach.  America  and  Europe  are 
facing  important  new  problems.  It  is 
essential  that  we  deal  with  them  frankly 
and  openly. 

But  you  also  made  clear  that  the 
huge  majority  of  Europeans  strongly 
support  close  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  I  can  assure 
you  today  that  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  share  this  goal— be  they 
doves,  cowboys,  or  underpaid  diplomats 
such  as  myself.  We  wish  to  improve  our 
dialogue,  deepen  our  cooperation,  and 
expand  our  relations  on  the  basis  of 
partnership  and  equality. 

I  know  I  speak  for  President  Reagan 
and  for  all  Americans  in  recommitting 
myself  to  our  partnership  with  you  here 
today.  Today  I  hope  to  provide  an 
American  view  of  our  relationship.  This 


view  will  not  be  based  solely  on  institu- 
tional arrangements  which  exist  between 
us.  The  European- American  relationship 
does  not  depend  solely— or  even 
primarily— on  our  membership  in  NATO, 
TTfthe  Organization  for  European 
Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD), 
or  in  any  other  grouping.  More  than 
anything  else,  it  is  based  on  shared 
ideals  and  interests.  If  those  ideals  and 
interests  change,  so,  inevitably,  will  our 
relationship.  So  long  as  they  continue  to 
be  shared  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
nothing— no  matter  how  immediately 
threatening,  challenging,  or  apparently 
divisive— will  be  able  to  change  the 
essential  nature  of  our  trans-Atlantic 
community. 

Foundation  of  Shared  Values 

The  basic  foundation  for  our  relation- 
ship—our partnership,  if  you  will— is  our 
shared  values.  The  democratic  nations  of 
Europe  and  North  America  have  a  com- 
mon vision  of  man— a  vision  which 
neither  idealizes  nor  demonizes  human 
character.  We  recognize  that  there  are 
both  good  qualities  and  bad  in  human 
nature.  Our  free  institutions,  therefore, 
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protect  the  liberty  in  which  our  better 
nature  flourishes  and  guard  against  the 
tyranny  in  which  our  worse  nature  has 
free  rein. 

Our  systems  are  based  on  a  deep 
moral  respect  for  the  ability  of  the 
individual  to  choose  between  right  and 
wrong  and  to  act  responsibly.  We  uphold 
the  rights  of  the  individual  to  speak,  to 
write,  to  think,  and  to  worship  as  he 


pleases.  We  reject  theories  which  woul 
sacrifice  the  rights  of  individuals  in 
order  to  construct  some  Utopian  syster 
of  social  organization,  for  we  know  tha 
too  often  those  theories  have  been 
asserted  as  justification  for  the  most 
unspeakable  crimes.  The  crimes  they 
spawn  do  not  lead  to  a  better  future; 
they  only  perpetuate  the  dictatorships 
the  present. 

As  Secretary  Haig  declared  in  his 
Syracuse  speech: 

...  the  Atlantic  family  of  nations  is  ii 
spired  by  a  common  faith  in  the  capacity  ol 
all  men  for  self-government.  No  hereditary 
aristocracy,  no  religious  orthodoxy,  no  mas 
race,  no  privileged  class,  no  gang  of  ter- 
rorists has  a  right  to  rule  a  people  by  forw 
As  free  peoples,  we  obey  the  laws  passed  1 
governments  we  have  freely  chosen.  Our 
military  forces  take  orders  from  elected 
civilian  authority.  Our  young  people  enjoy 
freedom  of  thought,  able  to  question  even 
worth  of  their  own  societies.  These  deeply 
held  principles  lead  us  to  oppose 
aggression,  tyranny,  and  terrorism. 

Our  commitment  to  individual  rig 
and  our  confidence  in  the  human  caps 
ity  for  self-government  distinguish  tb 
West  sharply  from  those  regimes  tha' 
neither  trust  their  own  peoples  to 
govern  themselves  nor  permit  other 
countries  to  enjoy  their  independence 
The  concept  of  state  security  that 
regards  every  domestic  dissenter  and 
every  independent  neighbor  as  a  thre 
is  outmoded  in  the  modern  world,  in- 
compatible with  the  deepest  human 
aspirations,  and  a  threat  to  internati< 
security.  We  let  our  majorities  rule  a 
our  minorities  dissent.  We  respect  ar 
honor  our  artists,  poets,  musicians, 
scientists,  and,  yes,  our  social  critics. 
We  do  not  deport  them  or  send  them 
into  internal  exile  or  psychiatric  pris< 
And  our  lives  are  richer  and  our 
societies  livelier,  healthier,  and  stron 
for  it. 

We  share  not  only  distinctive  fur 
mental  values  but  basic  common  in- 
terests. The  depressions  and  world  v 
of  this  troubled  century  have  taught 
nations  of  Western  Europe  and  Nor1 
America  that  both  our  prosperity  an- 
our  security  are  indivisible.  Divided, 
court  disaster;  united,  we  have  recor 
a  proud  history  of  cooperation  and  a 
complishment.  Through  the  Marshal 
plan  we  worked  together  to  reconstr 
the  devastated  economies  of  postwai 
Europe;  through  NATO  we  have  to- 
gether kept  the  peace  in  Europe  for 
longer  period  than  ever  before  in  thi 
century;  through  coordinated  aid  we 
have  started  other  regions  of  the  wc 
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i  the  road  to  development;  and 
rough  the  Helsinki  accords  we  have 
operated  to  strengthen  both  inter- 
itional  security  and  individual  freedom 
roughout  Europe. 

But  our  task  today  is  not  simply  to 
lebrate  the  ideals  we  hold  in  common 
the  historic  record  we  have  jointly 
oduced.  We  must  translate  those 
sals  into  the  reality  of  common  con- 
ict  and  continue  our  record  of  coopera- 
>n  and  accomplishment  into  the  future, 
e  are  proud  to  build  on  the  legacy  of 
e  preceding  generation,  the  great 
chitects  of  the  postwar  partner- 
ip — such  figures  as  Churchill, 
■uman,  and  Adenauer.  And  we  are 
nfident  that  the  idealistic  youth  of  the 
w  generation,  in  their  turn,  will  write 
ig-honored  chapters  in  the  history  of 
estern  cooperation  for  peace  and 
jedom.  President  Reagan,  in  the  pro- 
am  for  peace  he  presented  last  month, 
clared  that  he  understands  their  con- 
rns.  We  hear  the  youth  of  the  West 
lg  "give  peace  a  chance,"  and  that  is 
ecisely  what  the  President  proposed. 

We  also  understand  the  impatience 
young  people  with  the  progress  made 
free  societies,  yet  we  are  sure  that  as 
ey  contemplate  the  dismal  stagnation 
oppressive  regimes,  they  will  continue 
give  freedom  a  chance.  As  we  ap- 
lud  the  advance  to  democracy  of 
eece,  Portugal,  and  Spain;  the  likely 
pansion  of  our  alliance;  the  spread  of 
mocratic  institutions  in  developing 
tions;  and  the  appearance  of  demo- 
itic  movements  even  within  Commu- 
it  societies;  we  renew  our  faith  that 
e  democratic  revolution  of  the  past 
o  centuries  will  continue.  We  look  for- 
ird  to  the  day  when  democracy,  the 
)st  just  and  efficient  form  of  govern- 
ing will  also  be  the  most  common 
"m  of  government. 

The  necessity  of  European-American 
rtnership  for  a  democratic  future  is 
fleeted  in  President  Reagan's  concep- 
n  of  the  foundations  of  American 
-eign  policy  in  the  1980s.  That  policy 
sts  first  of  all  on  a  reborn  national 
If-confidence  and  a  renewed  national 
nsensus  for  vigorous  defense  abroad 
our  ideals  and  interests.  A  pride  and 
termination  we  have  not  seen  in  many 
ars  unite  the  American  people,  the 
•ngress,  and  the  executive  branch.  The 
ralyzing  doubt,  drift,  and  division  of 
e  post-Vietnam  era  are  over.  America 
reassuming  the  burdens  of  leadership, 
mpered  by  a  new  sense  of  realism.  We 
iow  that  a  clear  sense  of  priorities 
Jst  distinguish  indispensable  tasks 
)m  minor  distractions  and  urgent 
reats  from  petty  annoyances.  We  must 
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combine  careful  and  imaginative 
management  of  our  present  resources 
with  investment  to  expand  our  future 
resources.  We  know  that  we  can  no 
more  solve  all  the  world's  problems 
alone  than  we  can  isolate  ourselves  from 
them.  American  interests  are  insep- 
arably linked  to  those  of  our  partners. 
We  are  willing  to  lead  but  know  we 
must  be  prudent  and  cooperate  with 
others. 

Pillars  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 

Upon  this  basic  foundation  of  renewed 
morale  rests  the  four  pillars  of  President 
Reagan's  foreign  policy: 

First,  the  restoration  of  our 


other  goals  as  well.  Cooperation  with 
Europe  to  make  the  world  economy 
work  is  crucial  to  American  prosperity. 
Our  NATO  allies'  programs  to  modern- 
ize their  defense  forces  are  an  indispen- 
sable complement  to  our  own  moderniza- 
tion programs. 

Relations  With  the  U.S.S.R. 

Nowhere  is  the  European- American 
partnership  more  essential  than  in  our 
efforts  to  establish  a  more  constructive 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union.  For 
more  than  30  years,  the  West  has 
sought  to  build  conditions  for  coex- 
istence with  the  U.S.S.R.  while  not 
underestimating  the  differences  which 
divide  us. 


This  Administration  has  made  it  clear  to  allies 
and  adversaries  alike  that  the  United  States  would 
not  retreat  in  the  face  of  aggression,  that  we  would 
maintain  an  ability  to  defend  basic  Western  in- 
terests, and  that  we  would  expect  reciprocity  from 
the  Soviets  in  any  agreements  we  reach. 


economic  and  military  strength; 

Second,  the  reinvigoration  of  our 
alliances  and  the  cultivation  of  new 
friendships; 

Third,  the  promotion  of  progress  in 
developing  countries  through  peaceful 
change;  and 

Fourth,  the  construction  of  a  rela- 
tionship with  the  U.S.S.R.  characterized 
by  restraint  and  reciprocity. 

Our  emphasis  on  these  four  pillars 
indicates,  first,  that  our  policy  is  a 
balanced  one.  Secondly,  these  four  pro- 
grams are  mutually  reinforcing  elements 
in  a  coherent  strategy.  Our  economic 
and  military  strength  supports  our 
efforts  to  cooperate  with  others,  to  pro- 
mote peaceful  progress,  and  to  build  a 
constructive  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Peaceful  progress  in  the  develop- 
ing world  not  only  strengthens  our  own 
economy  but  removes  opportunities  for 
Soviet  intervention.  And  restraining  the 
use  of  force  by  the  Soviets  and  their 
proxies  gives  the  developing  nations  the 
security  they  need  for  economic  develop- 
ment and  for  the  peaceful  resolution  of 
disputes. 

European-American  partnership  is 
not  only  the  cornerstone  of  our  efforts 
to  strengthen  all  our  alliances  and 
friendships  but  vital  to  success  of  our 


This  search  has  been  both  difficult 
and  disappointing,  and  at  no  time  more 
so  than  during  the  last  decade.  Despite 
U.S.  reductions  in  real  military  spend- 
ing, Soviet  military  expenditures  in- 
creased beyond  all  legitimate  defense 
needs.  Despite  historic  arms  control 
agreements,  Soviet  behavior  raised 
serious  questions  about  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  Soviet  compliance.  Despite 
Helsinki,  Eastern  regimes  continued  to 
erect  barriers  between  East  and  West 
and  to  violate  the  rights  of  individuals, 
especially  those  monitoring  compliance 
with  the  accords.  Most  disturbing  of  all 
was  the  use  of  Soviet  military  power 
and  Soviet  proxies  in  regions  of  the 
world  vital  to  the  economic  stability  and 
political  autonomy  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  We  now  see  12,000 
Cuban  troops  in  Angola;  85,000  Soviet 
troops  in  Afghanistan;  200,000  Viet- 
namese troops  in  Kampuchea;  and  the 
transformation  of  Nicaragua  into  an 
armed  camp  more  powerful  than  all  its 
Central  American  neighbors  combined. 

President  Reagan  entered  office  in 
the  face  of  growing  concern  in  America 
about  Soviet  worldwide  behavior  and 
growing  Western  doubts  about  Amer- 
ican resolve  and  ability  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  new  Soviet  challenge. 
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This  Administration  has  made  it  clear  to 
allies  and  adversaries  alike  that  the 
United  States  would  not  retreat  in  the 
face  of  aggression,  that  we  would  main- 
tain an  ability  to  defend  basic  Western 
interests,  and  that  we  would  expect 
reciprocity  from  the  Soviets  in  any 
agreements  we  reach. 

But  we  are  also  engaging  in  frank 
discussions  with  the  Soviets  on  every 
major  issue  and  on  every  level,  including 
correspondence  between  President 
Reagan  and  President  Brezhnev  and 
meetings  between  Secretary  Haig  and 
Foreign  Minister  Gromyko.  We  have 
told  them  we  seek  a  constructive  rela- 
tionship based  on  a  secure  military 
balance,  respect  for  the  independence  of 
others,  restraint  in  the  use  of  force,  and 
reciprocity  in  making  and  fulfilling 
agreements.  We  have  explained  our 
objections  to  Soviet  or  Soviet-supported 
aggression  and  subversion.  We  have 
made  known  our  intention  to  counter 
such  activity,  but  we  have  also  ex- 
pressed our  desire  for  cooperation  in 
solving  problems  peacefully. 

The  President  proposes  to  build,  on 
a  foundation  of  strength  and  resolve,  an 
effective  policy  of  peace  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  There  is  considerable  room  for 
concrete,  lasting  agreements  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  President  Reagan  is  dedicated  to 
striving  to  reach  those  agreements.  But 
we  have  no  illusions.  We  do  not  intend 
to  seek  accords  with  the  Soviet  Union 
merely  for  the  sake  of  signing  docu- 
ments. Nor  will  we  propose  atmospheric 
improvements,  such  as  summit  meet- 
ings, when  there  is  no  basis  for  agree- " 
ment.  We  recognize  above  all  that 
agreements  with  the  Soviets  must  rest 
securely  on  the  basis  of  Western  unity, 
strength,  and  firmness.  The  prospects 
for  a  lasting  accord  depend  decisively  on 
the  European-American  partnership,  on 
the  success  of  our  societies  at  home,  and 
on  the  effectiveness  of  our  policies 
abroad. 

In  his  November  18  address,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  laid  out  a  comprehensive 
program  for  peace.  His  proposals  are  an 
historic  effort  to  begin  the  long  process 
of  seeking  true  reductions  in  the  level  of 
armaments  between  East  and  West.  The 
President  has  written  personally  to 
President  Brezhnev,  proposing  that  the 
United  States  cancel  its  deployment  of 
Pershing  II  and  ground-launched  cruise 
missiles  if  the  Soviets  eliminate  their 
SS-4,  SS-5,  and  SS-20  missiles.  Such 
an  agreement— which  we  believe  to  be 
both  reasonable  and  achievable— would 
be  an  enormous  step  toward  a  more 
stable  world. 

Progress  on  other  aspects  of  the 


President's  program— commencement  of 
negotiations  substantially  to  reduce 
strategic  nuclear  weapons,  achievement 
of  equality  at  lower  levels  of  conven- 
tional forces  in  Europe,  and  agreement 
on  the  conference  on  disarmament  in 
Europe  now  being  discussed  in 
Madrid— would  also  greatly  help  to 
reduce  the  possibility  of  military  con- 
frontation in  Europe. 

Early  Soviet  reactions  to  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  have  been  predictable. 
In  Bonn,  President  Brezhnev  repeated 
old  ideas.  Proposals  such  as  his  sugges- 
tion of  a  moratorium,  which  would  per- 
petuate Soviet  superiority,  are  aimed 
more  at  European  public  opinion  than  at 
serious  progress  in  negotiations.  But  the 
Soviet  Union  has  also  given  some  indica- 
tions of  serious  interest.  The  United 
States  enters  these  negotiations  with 
determination  to  achieve  real  results.  If 
we  are  patient  and  persistent,  the 
Soviets  will  have  ample  opportunity  to 
make  good  on  their  professions  of  peace 
and  to  lift  the  shadow  of  fear  from  all 
peoples  of  Europe.  The  choice  is  now 
clearly  theirs  to  make.  We  in  the  West 
have  made  our  position  clear,  and  it  is 
now  up  to  Moscow  to  respond  in  a  con- 
structive way. 

During  negotiations  on  arms  control 
in  the  coming  months,  we  should  not  fail 
to  recognize  that  Soviet  antagonism  to 
Western  ideals  is  deeply  rooted.  Recog- 
nizing Soviet  ideology  for  what  it  is  does 
not  mean  that  cooperation  is  impossible. 
It  means  only  that  we  cannot  count 
upon  a  convergence  of  Soviet  and 
Western  political  principles  or  strategic 
doctrines.  That  is  why  our  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets  must  rest  on  a  firm 
foundation  of  Western  solidarity.  We 
must  maintain  our  unity  of  purpose  and 
dedication  and  work  closely  to  define 
clearly  those  goals  we  wish  to  achieve. 
For  example,  now  that  the  Geneva 
negotiations  on  intermediate-range 
nuclear  forces  (INF)  have  begun,  it  is 
important  to  understand  clearly  the 
meaning  of  Soviet  superiority  in  in- 
termediate nuclear  weapons.  We  must 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  divided  by 
Soviet  claims  about  the  U.S. -U.S.S.R. 
military  balance  in  Europe.  The  facts 
are  clear:  They  have  a  6  to  1  advantage 
even  with  aircraft  of  both  sides  included. 
And  we  must  not  accept  Soviet  conten- 
tions that  the  imbalance  will  be  redress- 
ed if  SS-20  rockets  are  deployed  behind 
the  Ural  Mountains.  Some  already  are 
so  deployed  and  can  strike  Western 
Europe  from  their  present  locations. 
European  security  will  not  be  enhanced 
by  mere  movement  of  these  highly 
mobile  Soviet  systems.  They  must  be 
dismantled. 


Western  unity  has  made  possible 
solid  preparation  for  the  Geneva 
negotiations,  and  continued  unity  will 
bode  well  for  conducting  negotiations 
successfully.  The  several  years  of 
alliance  consultations  on  the  two-track 
NATO  decision  exemplified  what  can  1 
accomplished  by  Western  cooperation. 
In  these  consultations  the  United  Stat 
did  not  begin  with  preconceptions  abo 
either  the  modernization  or  the  negoti 
tion  track  of  our  policy.  Instead,  we 
listened  to  the  views  of  our  NATO  alii 
We  adjusted  our  positions  to  meet  alii 
needs.  And  in  the  end,  we  reached  a 
decision  that  was  in  the  best  sense  a  t 
ly  "Atlantic"  undertaking,  even  thougl 
the  negotiations  are  bilateral. 

The  United  States  will  exercise  th 
grave  responsibility  of  conducting  the; 
negotiations,  of  such  vital  concern  to  < 
allies,  only  while  continuing  the  closes 
consultations  with  them.  The  example 
intermediate-range  nuclear  force 
negotiations  demonstrates  how  suc- 
cessfully Atlantic  cooperation  can  fun 
tion  if  we  have  a  precise  idea  of  our 
goals  and  the  means  of  achieving  ther 
But  let  me  be  clear  about  one  other 
point.  The  decision  to  deploy  our  mod 
nized  INF  weapons  in  1983,  if  we  hav 
not  reached  an  appropriate  agreemen 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  is  an  alliance 
decision  and  an  alliance  responsibility 
Cooperation  and  commitment  in  NAT 
are  a  two-way  street. 

A  Productive  Partnership 

There  are  many  current  examples  of 
productive  European-American  partn 
ship  at  work.  Modernization  and 
negotiation  are  not  the  only  case  of 
Western  unity  in  action.  Six  years  ag 
35  European  and  Atlantic  nations  re* 
firmed  our  common  commitment  to  t 
dignity  of  each  individual  and  to  peac 
and  security  as  the  international  en- 
vironment in  which  that  dignity  can 
flourish.  No  ideology  exempts  any  sif 
natory  nation  from  obligations  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  The  European- 
American  partnership  is  actively  unit 
in  efforts  to  make  all  the  provisions  < 
the  act  a  reality.  In  the  current  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation 
Europe  review  meeting  in  Madrid,  w 
have  together  laid  the  groundwork  f< 
conference  on  disarmament  in  Euror. 
discuss  effective  measures  to  reduce 
risk  that  war  might  begin  as  a  result 
miscalculation  or  uncertainty.  The  W 
is  united  in  its  commitment  to  a  bal- 
anced concluding  document,  includin 
substantial  steps  forward  in  human 
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ghts  as  well  as  a  mandate  for  an  effec- 
ve  security  conference. 

The  deeper  significance  of  the  Con- 
rence  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
urope  is  revealed  by  a  broader  his- 
irical  perspective.  We  often  refer  to 
ilations  between  the  United  States  and 
le  U.S.S.R.,  between  NATO  and  the 
rarsaw  Pact,  as  "East- West"  relations. 
Tiat  a  tragic  misnomer  that  is.  It  was 
ie  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  and 
ussia  together  with  the  nations  of 
restern  Europe  and  America  that  until 
lr  century  historically  constituted  the 
rest.  They  have  been  bound  together 
t  culture,  literature,  religion, 
lilosophy,  and  centuries  of  shared 
eals  and  experience.  That  is  the  true 
agedy  of  the  division  between  what  is 
.lied  East  and  West.  That  is  why  the 
storation  of  free  movement  of  people 
id  information  is  so  important.  No 
>ice  has  sounded  more  ringingly  on 
;half  of  the  linked  causes  of  arms  con- 
ol  and  human  rights  than  that  of 
ndrey  Sakharov.  It  is  especially  tragic, 
erefore,  that  he  should  be  suffering 
om  those  very  artificial  barriers  be- 
reen  peoples  he  has  called  upon  us  to 
smantle.  None  of  us  can  be  indifferent 

his  cause  or  oblivious  to  efforts  made 

silence  his  brave  voice. 

inclusion 

a  strange  and  sad  way,  the  mention 
Andrey  Sakharov  brings  us  back  to 
e  opening  theme  of  my  remarks— the 
lationship  between  a  trans-Atlantic 
rtnership  based  on  shared  values  and 
iividual  freedom.  We  in  this  room  to- 
y  come  from  countries  with  varied  his- 
ries,  cultures,  and  structures  of 
vernment.  Our  languages  differ,  as  do 
r  religions.  But  on  one  basic  principle 
ere  is  no  dispute— our  common  belief 
the  dignity  of  the  individual  human 
ing.  That,  I  suggest  to  you,  is  what 
ts  us  apart.  That  is  why  one  brave  and 
mmitted  individual  crying  out  to  be 
ard  brings  down  upon  himself  the  full 
ght  of  the  Soviet  State,  which  exiles 
d  isolates  him  because  it  so  fears  the 
ntagion  might  spread.  And  that  is  why 
J  of  the  Atlantic  community  should 
iry  in  the  fact  that  our  citizens— 
lether  we  agree  with  their  cause  or 
t— are  free  to  demonstrate  against 
eir  governments.  What  better  compar- 
>n  of  the  relative  strengths  of  corn- 
ting  systems?  What  better  evidence 
at  the  accomplishments  of  our  part- 
rship  are  but  prologue  to  a  new  era  of 
eater  freedom  for  the  world's  op- 
essed  if  we  can  but  retain  our  faith  in 
rselves.B 


Poland:  Financial  and 
Economic  Situation 


Following  is  a  background  paper 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  State  and 
Department  of  the  Treasury  on  Poland's 
financial  and  economic  situation  for  the 
European  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Janu- 
ary 27,  1982. 

In  the  early  1970s,  Poland  embarked  on 
an  ambitious  economic  development 
strategy  to  modernize  its  economy  and 
to  increase,  substantially,  its  living 
standards.  The  strategy  envisaged  a 
simultaneous  expansion  in  investment 
and  consumption.  This  could  only  be 
undertaken  with  foreign  borrowing, 
primarily  from  the  West. 

Massive  increases  in  investment 
were  needed  to  reorient  the  economy 
away  from  inefficient  import  substitu- 
tion. Priority  emphasis  was  given  to  in- 
vestment in  heavy  industry,  a  strategy 
in  which  imports  of  capital  equipment 
from  the  West  figured  prominently. 
Restructuring  the  economy  also  required 
the  introduction  of  substantial  inputs  of 
Western  technology  to  increase  the 
overall  efficiency  of  the  productive  proc- 
ess. Further,  the  Polish  planners  be- 
lieved it  was  necessary  to  develop  a 
viable  export  sector  to  enable  Poland  to 
sell  its  products  in  Western  markets. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  increases 
in  output  and  increased  efficiencies,  the 
Polish  authorities  felt  that  Polish 
workers  needed  added  incentives  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  output.  To  this 
end,  substantial  increases  were  planned 
in  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  goods 
which  were  made  available  to  the  Polish 
consumer  to  render  effective  the  en- 
hanced monetary  incentives  which  were 
offered.  It  was  seen  as  particularly  im- 
portant to  improve  the  diet  of  the  Polish 
worker.  Accordingly,  a  sharp  increase  in 
food  production  and  food  supplies, 
especially  meat,  was  planned  for  by  use 
of  appropriate  pricing  incentives  for  the 
large  private  farm  sector.  In  doing  so, 
Polish  authorities  also  hoped  to  avoid  a 
repetition  of  the  food  riots  of  December 
1970  and  their  disruptive  effects  on  the 
economy  and  society. 

The  Polish  planners  believed  that  ac- 
cess to  Western  credits  and  technology 
would  permit  a  rapid  expansion  of 
modern,  competitive,  efficiently  pro- 
duced products.  These  goods  were  to  be 


produced  in  new,  or  newly  modernized, 
plants  utilizing  modern  Western 
machinery.  They  were  to  produce  in  ac- 
cordance with  Western  standards,  and 
in  some  cases,  under  licensing  ar- 
rangements with  the  leading  industrial 
firms  of  the  West.  In  this  strategy,  it 
was  expected  that  Polish  products  would 
be  sold  in  Western  markets  and  the 
trade  deficit,  which  would  be  incurred  to 
obtain  the  productive  inputs  from  the 
West,  would  soon  shift  to  a  trade 
surplus,  enabling  the  Poles  to  repay 
their  hard  currency  debts. 

Early  Results 

The  Polish  economy  registered  some  im- 
pressive gains  in  the  early  1970s  with 
real  economic  growth  averaging  6%  per 
annum.  However,  it  became  apparent  by 
the  middle  part  of  the  decade  that  the 
strategy  was  encountering  major  dif- 
ficulties. 

The  main  problems  stemmed  from 
the  fact  that  Polish  authorities  made  a 
number  of  policy  errors.  For  example, 
when  the  Western  recession  began  in 
1974,  most  East  European  countries  cut 
back  their  hard  currency  imports  from 
the  West.  The  Poles,  however,  like  a 
number  of  developing  and  industrial 
countries,  continued  to  adhere  to  their 
ambitious  development  plan  and  main- 
tained a  rapid  rate  of  increased  imports 
to  built  their  new  industrial  capacity.  As 
a  result,  Poland's  trade  deficit  with  the 
West  widened.  By  year-end  1975,  this 
deficit  exceeded  $2  billion.  Between 
1975  and  1980,  Poland's  cumulative  cur- 
rent account  deficit  with  the  West 
amounted  to  a  massive  $18  billion. 

Incorrect  income  and  pricing  policies 
were  also  responsible  for  Poland's  eco- 
nomic problems.  In  particular,  the  Polish 
planners  tried  to  insulate  the  economy 
from  the  inflationary  pressures  of  the 
mid-1970s  by  utilizing  subsidies,  price 
controls,  and  taxes.  These  measures  in- 
creased the  degree  of  distortion  which 
already  existed  in  the  price  structure 
and  exacerbated  the  financial  situation 
of  enterprises  as  well.  Ultimately,  these 
distortions  reduced  the  ability  of  pro- 
ductive sectors  of  the  Polish  economy  to 
compete  in  world  markets. 

The  recession  of  the  industrialized 
Western  countries  impacted  severely  on 
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Poland's  economy,  as  it  did  on  other 
economies  which  geared  their  growth  in 
large  part  to  exports  to  the  West.  For 
example,  in  the  3-year  period 
1971-1974,  Poland's  exports  to  the  West 
increased  at  an  average  annual  rate  of 
32%  in  nominal  terms;  in  the  period 
1974-1977,  exports  increased  at  an 
average  annual  rate  of  11%. 

Contributing  to  these  problems  were 
Poland's  export  constraints  arising  out 
of  inadequate  marketing,  servic- 
ing—including providing  replacement 
parts— and  advertising  expertise.  Also, 
the  Poles  did  not  develop  a  system  of 
export  incentives  to  induce  managers  to 
produce  for  export.  The  existing  system 
favored  domestic  production  because 
managers  found  it  easier  to  meet  plan- 
ners' goals  and  obtain  bonuses  by  pro- 
ducing for  domestic  consumption  rather 
than  meeting  export  goals  which  often 
involved  more  complex  quality  standards 
and  were  more  difficult  to  achieve. 

Poor  harvests  brought  on  by  6  con- 
secutive years  of  bad  weather  and  inap- 
propriate agricultural  policies  compound- 
ed Poland's  economic  malaise.  The  em- 
phasis on  the  expansion  of  heavy  in- 
dustry had  resulted  in  a  neglect  of 
agriculture.  Moreover,  Poland's 
agricultural  sector  was  highly  vulnerable 
to  poor  weather. 

The  above  elements  combined  to 
produce  a  5%  average  annual  rate  of 
decline  in  real  national  income  between 
1979  and  1981,  after  8  years  of  rapid 
growth.  During  this  period  Poland,  and 
other  Eastern  European  members  of  the 
Soviet  bloc,  ran  large  trade  deficits  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  The  Soviets  also  provided 
subsidies  to  Poland  and  those  other 
countries  through  sales  of  oil  and  raw 
materials  to  them  at  prices  below  world 
market  levels.  These  subsidies  to  the 
Eastern  European  bloc  members  aver- 
aged $5-6  billion  in  the  mid-  and 
late-1970s,  rising  to  $10  billion  in  1979 
and  $22  billion  in  1980. 

Polish  Debt  Accumulation 
and  Rescheduling 

Beginning  in  the  early  1970s,  the  Poles 
financed  a  large  portion  of  their 
economic  growth  by  borrowing  from  the 
West,  enjoying  relatively  easy  access  to 
Western  capital  markets.  As  their 
development  plans  began  to  falter,  they 
became  less  able  to  service  their  debt. 

In  1972,  Poland's  gross  hard  curren- 
cy debt  totaled  $1.6  billion.  Its  debt 


Fact  Sheet  on  Polish  Debt 


•  Poland  has  an  external  hard  cur- 
rency debt  of  approximately  $26  billion; 
government  and  government-guaranteed 
debt  is  some  $17  billion;  private 
unguaranteed  debt  is  some  $9  billion. 

•  Of  this  amount,  roughly  $20 
billion  is  due  to  16  Western  countries. 

•  Polish  debt  to  the  United  States 
totals  some  $3.15  billion,  which  is  14% 
of  the  total  $26  billion.  The  breakdown 
of  this  figure  is: 


Nonguaranteed  loans 
from  private  creditors 
(primarily  commercial  banks) 

Direct  credits  and 
guarantees  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation 

Export-Import  Bank 
loan 

AID  loan 


$1.3 


$1.6 

$  .244 
$  .006 


•  Governments  of  16  Western  coun- 
tries including  U.S.,  U.K.,  France,  West 
Germany,  Japan,  Canada,  Switzerland, 
and  the  Netherlands  signed  a 
multilateral  agreement  in  April  1981  to 
reschedule  90%  of  the  principal  and  in- 
terest falling  due  from  May  1981  to 
December  1981.  The  U.S.  share  of  this 
was  $380  million.  The  official  reschedul- 
ing totaled  $2.3  billion. 

•  Repayment  terms  provided  for  4 
years  grace  and  4  years  repayment,  the 
latter  commencing  in  1986. 

•  These  terms  are  generally  com- 
parable to  those  of -other  countries  which 
have  found  it  necessary  to  reschedule 
their  debts. 

•  In  response  to  the  Polish  repres- 
sion in  December  1981,  the  official 
creditors  recently  agreed  to  hold  in 
abeyance  negotiations  with  the  Poles  on 
their  1982  debt  service  pending  a  nor- 
malization of  the  situation.  They  also 
decided  that,  in  any  event,  they  would 
continue  to  adhere  to  their  long-term 
understanding  that  they  will  not  discuss 
the  1982  debt  until  Poland  signs  a 
rescheduling  agreement  on  its  1981  debt 
with  the  commercial  banks. 

•  The  commercial  banks  of  the  16 


Western  countries  have  been  negotiati 
a  debt  rescheduling  agreement  with 
Poland. 

•  The  terms  of  this  agreement  as 
we  understand  them— providing  for 
rescheduling  95%  of  principal  only,  2.1 
billion— appear  to  be  comparable  to 
those  provided  by  Poland's  official 
creditors. 

•  It  is  also  our  understanding  tha 
the  Government  of  Poland  must  pay  a 
interest  due  to  the  commercial  banks 
prior  to  signing  of  that  agreement. 

•  We  have  heard  that  this  amoun 
now  on  the  order  of  $250  million.  We 
are  in  no  position  to  comment  one  wa; 
or  another  as  to  whether  the  Poles  wi 
meet  this  payment. 

•  Total  debt  outstanding  to  all 
banks  is  around  $15-16  billion;  about 
$14.5  billion  was  recorded  as  of  June 
1981  for  those  banks  in  the  reporting 
system  of  the  Bank  for  International 
Settlements.  However,  much  of  this 
would  be  guaranteed  by  creditor  gove 
ments.  After  allowance  for  guarantee 
the  commercial  bank  debt  is  thought 
be  around  $9  billion. 

•  The  precise  amount  of  banks' 
guarantee-adjusted  exposure  in  in- 
dividual countries  is  reported  regular 
only  for  U.S.  and  U.K.  banks— expos 
in  Poland  of  $1.3  billion  and  $1  billior 
respectively,  as  of  mid-1981.  Around 
U.S.  banks  account  for  the  $1.3  billio 
most  of  which  report  amounts  equal 
less  than  5%  of  their  capital,  broadly 
defined. 

•  Continental  banks  have  a  relat 
ly  greater  exposure  in  Poland.  The 
degree  of  exposure  varies  among  in- 
dividual banks.  Some  figures  have  ap 
peared  in  the  press,  but  we  cannot  a' 
test  to  their  authenticity. 

•  As  for  1982  maturities,  we 
estimate  that  Poland's  debt  service 
obligations  to  official  and  private 
creditors  for  1982  total  roughly  $10.' 
billion— $6.8  billion  in  principal,  $2.8 
billion  in  interest,  and  $0.8  billion  in- 
terest due  on  the  rescheduled  1981 
debt.  ■ 
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/ice,  consisting  of  $200  million  of 
icipal  and  $74  million  of  interest, 
Hinted  to  only  15%  of  its  foreign  ex- 
nge  earnings  from  exports  of  goods 

services  to  non-Communist  coun- 
s.  Poland's  imports  from  non-Com- 
nist  countries  exceeded  its  exports  to 
3e  countries  by  $1.3-3.3  billion  an- 
lly  between  1973  and  1979  as  the 
horities  continued  to  pursue  their 
elopment  program.  By  1979,  Poland's 
jrnal  hard  currency  debt  stood  at  $21 
on  and  its  debt  service — $3.6  billion 
dncipal  and  $2.2  billion  in  interest 
ments— equalled  92%  of  its  hard  cur- 
:y  export  earnings.  By  mid-year 
1,  Poland's  hard  currency  debt  stood 
.pproximately  $26  billion.  It  owed 
erhly  $20  billion  of  this  to  16  Western 
ntries— $11  billion  to  official 
litors  or  guaranteed  by  them,  in- 
ling  $1.9  billion  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
it  and  $9  billion  of  unguaranteed 
t  to  private  banks,  including  $1.3 
on  to  U.S.  banks. 
At  the  beginning  of  1981,  it  was 
mated  that  Poland  would  require 
le  $11  billion  in  hard  currency  financ- 
to  cover  its  projected  trade  deficit 
1981  and  to  service  its  debt.  Poland 

clearly  not  in  a  position  to  raise 
i  sums  and  on  March  26,  1981, 
md  notified  its  creditors  that  it 
ild  no  longer  be  able  to  guarantee 
ment  of  its  external  debts. 
The  governments  and  private  banks 
)onded  to  the  Poles  by  agreeing  to 
ir  into  debt  rescheduling  negotia- 
s.  Separate  debt  rescheduling  exer- 
s  were  organized  by  the  official  and 
ate  creditors.  Fifteen  official 
litor  nations  (later  increased  to  16 


with  the  addition  of  Spain)  concluded 
negotiations  with  the  Government  of 
Poland  and  a  multilateral  debt  resched- 
uling agreement  was  signed  in  Paris 
April  27,  1981.  This  agreement  serves  as 
an  umbrella  agreement  for  subsequent 
government-to-government  agreements 
to  reschedule  90%  of  Poland's  debt  ser- 
vice obligations  to  these  creditors  of 
both  the  principal  and  interest  falling 
due  during  the  last  three-quarters  of 
1981.  These  obligations,  totaling  $2.4 
billion,  are  to  be  repaid  during  a  4-year 
period  beginning  in  1985.  Interest  on  the 
rescheduled  interest  is  to  be  charged 
during  the  grace  period,  1981-1985.  The 
U.S. -Poland  government-to-government 
agreement  was  signed  on  August  27, 
1981. 

Western  banks,  moving  on  a  parallel 
track,  established  a  consortium  to 
negotiate  a  debt  rescheduling  agreement 
with  the  Polish  Government  by  Septem- 
ber. The  consortium  reached  an  ad 
referendum  agreement  with  the  Poles 
for  rescheduling  95%  of  the  principal 
($2.3  billion)  of  their  debt  falling  due 
during  April-December  1981,  over  8 
years,  including  a  4-year  grace  period. 

The  consortium  of  Western  banks 
set  a  precondition  for  signing  the  docu- 
ment, namely  that  Poland  pay  all  of  the 
1981  interest— an  estimated  $700 
million— which  fell  due  in  the  last  9 
months  of  1981.  The  Government  of 
Poland  could  not  completely  fulfill  this 
condition  at  year's  end,  and  as  a  result, 
the  Western  banks  did  not  sign  the 
rescheduling  agreement. 


External  Hard  Currency  Debt 

In  1981,  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  condi- 
tion of  being  current  on  interest 
payments  to  the  banks,  Poland  made 
some  payments  to  reduce  its  arrearages. 
In  December,  Poland  requested  that  the 
banks  provide  a  short-term  loan  which 
would  be  used  to  pay  off  remaining  in- 
terest arrearages.  This  the  banks  re- 
fused to  do,  continuing  to  insist  on 
repayment  in  full  of  all  1981  interest. 

Official  creditors  agreed  in 
November  not  to  begin  negotiations  on 
rescheduling  Poland's  1982  debt  service 
until  Poland  signs  its  1981  rescheduling 
agreement  with  the  commercial  banks. 
Following  the  imposition  of  martial  law, 
the  NATO  ministerial  meeting  of 
January  11,  called  for  a  suspension  of 
consideration  of  debt  rescheduling 
negotiations  for  the  time  being.  The  of- 
ficial creditors,  including  the  United 
States,  met  January  14  and  agreed  that 
rescheduling  negotiations  will  be  held  in 
abeyance. 

In  addition,  the  allies  have  stopped 
new  commercial  credits  and  restricted 
food  exports,  except  humanitarian 
assistance,  to  Poland.  The  United  States 
has  also  taken  unilateral  measures  to 
put  pressure  on  Poland  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
We  have  suspended  Polish  airline  land- 
ing rights  and  fishing  rights.  With 
respect  to  the  Soviets,  we  have: 
suspended  the  sale  of  oil  and  gas  equip- 
ment and  technology;  suspended  action 
on  validated  export  licenses  for  high 
technology;  suspended  negotiations  on  a 
maritime  agreement;  suspended  Aeroflot 
service  to  the  United  States;  postponed 
negotiations  on  a  new  grains  agreement; 
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closed  the  KAMA  Purchasing  Commis- 
sion; and  not  renewed  the  scientific  ex- 
change agreement.  Our  allies  have  taken 
and  are  considering  further  actions  to 
support  and  complement  these  U.S. 
measures,  with  the  common  objective  of 
putting  and  keeping  pressure  on  the 
Polish  and  Soviet  Governments  to  per- 
mit the  process  of  reform  to  continue  in 
Poland. 

In  this  regard,  we  and  our  allies 
agree  that  one  facet  of  this  pressure  is 
to  continue  to  try  to  hold  Poland  to  its 
debt  obligations  to  the  West.  This  puts 
the  Polish  Government  under  significant 
economic  pressure.  The  suspension  of 
consideration  of  negotiations  on 
rescheduling  1982  Polish  debt  allows  us 
to  pursue  the  collection  of  those  debts. 

Outlook 

Prior  to  the  events  of  December  13, 
Poland's  economic  and  financial  outlook 
was  extremely  grave.  GNP  declined  by 
about  15%  in  1981,  and  shortages  of 
spare  parts  and  raw  materials,  because 
of  the  inability  of  the  Polish  Government 
to  obtain  Western  financing,  presaged 
even  further  declines  without  significant 
economic  reforms. 

The  Polish  Government,  prior  to  the 
military  crackdown,  has  designed  an  in- 
itial economic  reform  and  stabilization 
program  aimed  at  reversing  the  decline 
and  eventually  resuscitating  Poland's 
finances.  While  progress  was  slower 
than  many  had  hoped,  that  government 
and  Solidarity  were  beginning  a  dialogue 
to  bring  about  economic  improvement. 
Such  a  dialogue  is,  in  our  view,  the  only 
way  we  believe  that  improvement  would 
have  been  viable  over  time.  According  to 
the  plan  provided  by  that  Polish  Govern- 
ment to  the  Western  creditors,  in 
November  1981,  Poland  would  work  to 
balance  its  hard  currency  trade  in  1982; 
an  export  surplus  would  have  grown 
steadily  in  succeeding  years.  By  1985, 
the  plan  projected  Poland's  export 
surplus  would  be  large  enough  to  cover 
its  interest  payments,  thereby 
eliminating  the  current  account  deficit 
and  Poland's  need  to  borrow  in  that 
year.  After  1985,  this  plan  projected  a 
trade  surplus  large  enough  for  the  Poles 
to  begin  reducing  their  outstanding 
stock  of  debt.  This  projected  scenario 
would  have  required  that  Poland  be  able 
to  borrow  new  funds  from  Western 
governments  and/or  banks  until  1986 


with  the  sums  needed  declining  annually. 
The  amounts  it  would  have  needed  to 
borrow  could  have  been  reduced  through 
continued  debt  rescheduling.  The  need 
for  new  financing  would  have  been 
greatest  in  1982.  Even  under  this  pro- 
jection, Poland's  debt  service  payments 
would  have  risen  again  in  1986  when  the 
debt  rescheduled  in  1981  begins  to  fall 
due. 


The  Poles  developed  this  project* 
before  the  imposition  of  martial  law. 
Now  it  is  quite  difficult,  if  not  imposs 
ble,  to  assess  what  path  the  Polish 
economy  will  take  because  of  the  rep 
sion  of  the  Polish  workers,  whose  su] 
port  is  needed  for  lasting  economic  ii 
provement  to  take  place,  and  the 
economic  and  social  disruptions  intro 
duced  by  martial  law.  ■ 
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Jan.  20, 19821 

The  martial  law  authorities  continue  to 
proclaim  life  is  returning  to  normal  in 
Poland.  There  is  room  for  a  great  deal 
of  skepticism  in  light  of  the  facts. 

Martial  law  has  been  in  effect  for 
more  than  5  weeks  and  there  are  still  no 
signs  of  any  substantive  dialogue  with 
the  elected  leaders  of  Solidarity. 
Thousands  remain  in  detention;  their 
number  reportedly  is  growing. 

In  addition  to  the  continued  suspen- 
sion of  many  basic  rights,  severe  restric- 
tions remain  in  force.  Travel  outside  of 
provincial  borders  is  impossible  without 
special  permission.  Foreign  travel  is 
even  more  out  of  the  question. 
Telephone  subscribers  can  make  only 
local  calls,  and  they  are  reminded  by 
recording  that  conversation  is  being  con- 
trolled. Mail  from  the  West  is  censored. 

A  curfew  is  still  in  effect  nationwide. 
Parts  of  Warsaw  remain  sealed  off  to 
private  vehicles.  Drivers  everywhere  are 
made  to  undergo  frequent  checks  of 
their  identity. 

All  Western  news  reports  leaving 
Poland  must  go  through  a  single  control 
point;  there  are  only  four  telex  oper- 
ators, and  the  control  point  is  not 
always  open.  Western  reporters  remain 
severely  limited  in  their  ability  to  travel 
throughout  Poland. 

Many  workers  continue  to  be  forced 


to  sign  loyalty  oaths  and  if  they  do  1 
they  are  fired  because  of  political 
unreliability. 

Feb.  1,  19822 

Police  clashed  with  demonstrating 
youths  in  Gdansk  January  30.  Accor 
to  official  Polish  reports,  6  civilians 
8  policemen  were  injured  while  205  ; 
sons  were  arrested.  The  Gdansk  pro 
cial  authorities  have  lengthened  the 
curfew,  and  once  again  suspended  e 
tainment  and  sporting  events,  cut 
private  telephone  service,  and  banne 
the  use  of  private  automobiles.  Larg 
price  increases  for  food  and  electrici 
as  well  as  other  items,  went  into  eff 
in  Poland  today. 

The  foregoing  seems  to  suggest 
the  situation  in  Poland  remains  verj 
troubled  and  tense.  The  martial  law 
authorities  have  restored  piecemeal 
some  of  the  rights  of  the  Poles  to  c< 
municate  and  interact  with  each  oth 
but  on  occasion— as  in  Gdansk— ha' 
reimposed  even  more  stringent  rest 
tions. 

Further,  martial  law  leaders  ap 
still  unwilling  to  enter  into  negotiat 
with  the  elected  leaders  of  Solidarit 
Without  an  internal  process  of  reco 
ciliation  among  the  authorities,  the 
union,  and  the  church,  Poland  is  hig 
unlikely  to  resolve  the  acute  social ; 
economic  crises  which  it  faces. 


'Read  to  news  correspondents  by  ac 
Department  spokesman  Alan  Romberg. 

2Read  to  news  correspondents  by  D> 
ment  spokesman  Dean  Fischer. ■ 
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Change  Proposed 
n 1mmigrant 
Jumbers 


I  Diego  C.  Asencio 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
i  Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  of 
e  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
l  January  25,  1982.  Ambassador 
iencio  is  Assistant  Secretary  for  Con- 
lar  Affairs. l 

im  pleased  to  appear  today  to 
scuss — within  the  context  of  the  Presi- 
mt's  proposals  for  comprehensive 
form  of  entry  of  foreigners  into  the 
nited  States — the  numerical  limitations 
i  immigration. 

As  you  know,  the  Select  Commission 
i  Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy 
ade  recommendations  concerning  this 
bject.  The  President's  interagency 
sk  force  on  immigration  and  refugee 
>licy  carefully  considered  the  select 
mmission's  recommendations  and  con- 
lded  that  it  should  not  espouse  them, 
stead,  as  part  of  the  President's  pro- 
am,  the  Administration  has  proposed 
single  change  in  the  existing  system  of 
imerical  limitations  and  does  not  pro- 
se  any  changes  in  the  immigrant 
lection  (preference)  system.  We 
lieve  that  this  proposal,  which  should 
considered  in  conjunction  with  the 
st  of  the  President's  program,  will 
pplement  the  tools  with  which  this 
tion  can  begin  to  address  the  multiple 
oblems  posed  by  illegal  immigration. 

inadian  and  Mexican  Immigrants 

ie  Administration  proposes  to  establish 
parate  limitations  of  40,000  each  on 
migration  from  our  two  continental 
ighbors,  Canada  and  Mexico.  Under 
is  proposal  natives  of  each  country 
)uld  compete  only  among  themselves 
r  immigration.  Each  country's  40,000 
litation  would  be  separate  not  only 
)m  that  of  the  other  country  but  also 
)m  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  existing 
eference  system  would  apply  to  each 
these  limitations  so  that  the  same 
migrant  selection  system  would  apply 
each  country  and  each  of  the  limita- 
»ns  would  be  apportioned  among  the 
eference  classes  in  the  same  manner 
at  present.  I  should  emphasize  that 
is  proposed  change  would  not  result  in 
y  reduction  in  immigration  from  other 
eas  of  the  world,  since  the  numerical 
litation  for  all  other  countries  would 
established  at  230,000. 
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An  added  feature  of  our  proposal  is 
that  there  would  be  provision  for  the 
unused  portion  (if  any)  of  either  of  the 
two  40,000  limitations  to  be  used  by 
natives  of  the  other  country.  Thus,  in 
the  first  year  of  operation,  the  limit  for 
each  country  would  be  40,000.  If,  for 
example,  during  the  first  year,  immigra- 
tion from  Mexico  used  the  full  40,000 
limitation  and  immigration  from  Canada 
used  just  25,000  numbers,  in  the  second 
year  the  limitation  for  Canada  would  re- 
main at  40,000  but  the  limitation  for 
Mexico  would  be  increased  by  Canada's 
unused  15,000  numbers  to  55,000.  This 
calculation  would  be  made  every  year, 
and  increases,  if  any,  could  be  made  to 
either  limitation  depending  upon  actual 
usage.  Theoretically,  there  could  be  in- 
creases in  both  limitations  in  a  given 
year  if  there  had  been  a  shortfall  under 
both  limitations  during  the  preceding 
year.  This  latter  situation,  although 
legally  possible,  would  appear  to  be 
unlikely. 

The  President's  proposal  takes  into 
account  the  very  special  and  unique 
ties — social,  economic,  and 
cultural — which  exist  between  the 
United  States  and  its  two  contiguous 
neighbors.  The  proposal  represents  an 
additional  element  in  this  Administra- 
tion's concerted  and  integrated  plan  to 
regain  control  over  our  borders.  The 
increased  limitations  for  Canada  and, 
particularly,  for  Mexico  would  reflect 
our  close  relationships  with  both  while 
providing  an  additional  opportunity  to 
reduce  or  deter  illegal  immigration  by 
opening  a  supplementary  channel  for 
legal  immigration  to  the  United  States. 

Other  Changes  Opposed 

Other  than  this  one  change,  the  Ad- 
ministration is  opposed  to  further 
changes  in  the  overall  system  of  limita- 
tions. Total  legal  immigration  has  three 
components— (1)  immediate  relatives 
and  special  immigrants,  (2)  preference 
and  nonpreference  immigrants,  and  (3) 
refugees.  Two  of  these  are  already  sub- 
ject to  numerical  limitations.  Preference 
and  nonpreference  immigrants  are  sub- 
ject to  a  fixed  annual  limitation — now 
270,000  (which  would  rise  to  310,000 
under  the  Administration's  proposal  for 
establishing  separate  limitations  for 
Canada  and  Mexico).  Refugees  are  sub- 
ject to  the  limitation  established  annual- 
ly by  the  President  after  consultation 
with  the  Congress.  Only  immediate 
relatives  and  special  immigrants  are  not 
subject  to  a  numerical  limitation. 

We  believe  that  this  system  is  sound 
and  should  not  be  disturbed.  First,  we 
can  see  no  need  or  basis  for  imposing  an 


annual  limitation  on  immediate  relatives 
and  special  immigrants.  The  special 
immigrant  classes — returning  residents, 
ministers  of  religion,  former  U.S. 
Government  employees,  certain  ex- 
patriated women,  and  certain  former 
employees  in  the  Panama  Canal — are 
statistically  insignificant,  and  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  there  being  any  meaningful 
increase  in  the  totals.  The  only  signif- 
icance of  their  being  numerically  exempt 
is  that  the  relatively  few  applicants  who 
qualify  in  these  classes  can  immigrate 
without  undue  delay. 

As  to  the  "immediate  relatives" — the 
spouses  and  children  of  citizens  and 
parents  of  adult  citizens — there  appears 
to  be  a  consensus  that  these  classes 
should  be  granted  the  highest  degree  of 
benefit  under  the  immigration  laws.  This 
has  traditionally  included  exemption 
from  numerical  limitations  for  spouses 
and  children  and,  since  1965,  for 
parents.  Action  now  to  impose  a 
numerical  limitation  on  these  classes  of 
immigrants  would  certainly  be  seen  as  a 
step  away  from  the  principle  of  imme- 
diate family  reunification.  Also,  the  very 
imposition  of  a  numerical  limitation 
raises  the  possibility  of  a  backlog  of 
applicants,  unless  the  limitation  is  set  at 
a  figure  so  large  that  it  becomes  mean- 
ingless. 

With  respect  to  refugees,  the 
Department  believes  that  the  existing 
provisions  of  law  are  appropriate  and 
should  be  retained.  While  there  is  not  a 
fixed,  permanent  numerical  limitation  on 
refugee  admissions,  there  is  an  annual 
limitation  set  by  the  President  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Congress.  The  annual 
consultations  provide  a  means  for 
establishing  the  authorized  level  of 
refugee  admissions  each  year  based  on  a 
careful  analysis  of  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  requirements.  The  system  pro- 
vides adequate  control  over  the  number 
of  refugees  who  are  actually  admitted 
each  year  without  imposing  a  rigid  ceil- 
ing which  could  inhibit  the  President's 
ability  to  respond  to  changing  foreign 
and  domestic  circumstances. 

In  summary,  we  believe  that  the 
establishment  of  an  absolute  ceiling 
would  produce  an  excessive  rigidity  in 
our  immigration  system.  Such  a  rigidity 
might  be  necessary  if  the  figure  for  the 
absolute  limit  were  arrived  at  through  a 
scientific  analysis.  This  has  not  been 
done,  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  am  not 
certain  that  it  can  be  done. 


^he  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. ■ 
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OCEANS 


U.S.  Policy  and  the 
Law  of  the  Sea 


Following  are  a  statement  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  announcing  the  U.S.  deci- 
sion to  return  to  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
negotiations  and  a  White  House  Fact 
Sheet  outlining  U.S.  policy,  both  of 
January  29. 


PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT1 

The  world's  oceans  are  vital  to  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  in 
diverse  ways.  They  represent  waterways 
and  airways  essential  to  preserving  the 
peace  and  to  trade  and  commerce.  They 
are  major  sources  for  meeting  increas- 
ing world  food  and  energy  demands  and 
promise  further  resource  potential.  They 
are  a  frontier  for  expanding  scientific 
research  and  knowledge;  a  fundamental 
part  of  the  global  environmental 
balance;  and  a  great  source  of  beauty, 
awe,  and  pleasure  for  mankind. 

Developing  international  agreement 
for  this  vast  ocean  space,  covering  over 
half  of  the  earth's  surface,  has  been  a 
major  challenge  confronting  the  inter- 
national community.  Since  1973,  scores 
of  nations  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
the  arduous  task  of  developing  a  com- 
prehensive treaty  for  the  world's  oceans 
at  the  Third  U.N.  Conference  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea.  The  United  States  has 
been  a  major  participant  in  this  process. 

Serious  questions  had  been  raised  in 
the  United  States  about  parts  of  the 
draft  convention  and,  last  March,  I 
announced  that  my  Administration 
would  undertake  a  thorough  review  of 
the  current  draft  and  the  degree  to 
which  it  met  U.S.  interests  in  the 
navigation,  overflight,  fisheries,  en- 
vironmental, deep  seabed  mining,  and 
other  areas  covered  by  that  convention. 
We  recognize  that  the  last  two  sessions 
of  the  conference  have  been  difficult, 
pending  the  completion  of  our  review. 
At  the  same  time,  we  consider  it  impor- 
tant that  a  Law  of  the  Sea  treaty  be 
such  that  the  United  States  can  join  in 
and  support  it.  Our  review  has  con- 
cluded that  while  most  provisions  of  the 
draft  convention  are  acceptable  and  con- 
sistent with  U.S.  interests,  some  major 
elements  of  the  deep  seabed  mining 
regime  are  not  acceptable. 

I  am  announcing  today  that  the 
United  States  will  return  to  those 
negotiations  and  work  with  other  coun- 
tries to  achieve  an  acceptable  treaty.  In 
the  deep  seabed  mining  area,  we  will 
seek  changes  necessary  to  correct  those 
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unacceptable  elements  and  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  a  treaty  that  will: 

•  Not  deter  development  of  any 
deep  seabed  mineral  resources  to  meet 
national  and  world  demand; 

•  Assure  national  access  to  these 
resources  by  current  and  future  qualified 
entities  to  enhance  U.S.  security  of 
supply,  to  avoid  monopolization  of  the 
resources  by  the  operating  arm  of  the 
international  authority,  and  to  promote 
the  economic  development  of  the 
resources; 

•  Provide  a  decisionmaking  role  in 
the  deep  seabed  regime  that  fairly 
reflects  and  effectively  protects  the 
political  and  economic  interests  and 
financial  contributions  of  participating 
states; 

•  Not  allow  for  amendments  to 
come  into  force  without  approval  of  the 
participating  states,  including,  in  our 
case,  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate; 

•  Not  set  other  undesirable  prece- 
dents for  international  organizations; 
and 

•  Be  likely  to  receive  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  In  this  regard, 
the  convention  should  not  contain  provi- 
sions for  the  mandatory  transfer  of 
private  technology  and  participation  by 
and  funding  for  national  liberation 
movements. 

The  United  States  remains  com- 
mitted to  the  multilateral  treaty  process 
for  reaching  agreement  on  law  of  the 
sea.  If  working  together  at  the  con- 
ference we  can  find  ways  to  fulfill  these 
key  objectives,  my  Administration  will 
support  ratification. 

I  have  instructed  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  my  Special  Representative  for 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  [James 
L.  Malone,  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion], in  coordination  with  other  respon- 
sible agencies,  to  embark  immediately  on 
the  necessary  consultations  with  other 
countries  and  to  undertake  further 
preparations  for  our  participation  in  the 
conference. 


WHITE  HOUSE  FACT  SHEET1 

Today  the  President  announced  his  deci- 
sion that  the  United  States  will  return 
to  the  negotiations  at  the  Third  U.N. 
Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  and 
work  with  other  countries  to  achieve  an 
acceptable  treaty  for  the  world's  oceans. 
This  follows  a  comprehensive  inter- 
agency review  of  U.S.  Law  of  the  Sea 
objectives  and  interests  as  they  relate  to 
the  current  draft  convention. 


Preparations  for  the  Third  U.N. 
Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  beg 
in  1969.  The  first  substantive  session  < 
the  conference  was  convened  in  Carac 
Venezuela,  in  1974.  Ten  sessions  of  th 
conference  have  been  held  since  then  1 
develop  a  consensus  agreement  on  pre 
sions  covering  the  full  range  of  ocean 
interests.  These  include: 

•  Exploration  and  exploitation  of 
deep  seabed  mineral  resources; 

•  Extent  and  nature  of  coastal  su 
jurisdiction  over  living  resources; 

•  Extent  of  coastal  state  jurisdict 
over  the  resources  of  the  continental 
margin; 

•  Limits  of  the  territorial  sea; 

•  Navigation  and  overflight  rights 
on  the  high  seas,  in  territorial  seas,  in 
straits,  and  in  archipelagoes; 

•  Delimitation  of  boundaries  be- 
tween opposite  and  adjacent  states; 

•  The  rights  of  landlocked  and 
geographically  disadvantaged  states; 

•  Protection  of  the  marine  enviro 
ment; 

•  Freedom  on  marine  scientific 
research;  and 

•  Peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 

Over  150  nations  have  participate! 
in  this  effort.  By  1980,  the  conference 
had  reached  agreement  on  all  but  foui 
outstanding  issues:  the  delimitation  oi 
the  outer  edge  of  the  continental 
margin,  participation  of  regional 
organizations  in  the  treaty,  establish- 
ment of  a  preparatory  commission,  ar 
grandfather  rights  for  existing  deep 
seabed  miners.  Most  participants  ex- 
pected that  the  negotiations  would  coi 
elude  in  1981. 

Serious  concerns  had  been  raised 
within  the  United  States,  however, 
specifically  with  respect  to  the  deep 
seabed  mining  provisions  of  the  draft 
convention.  The  proposed  treaty  has 
some  unacceptable  elements.  Conse- 
quently, on  March  2,  1981,  the  Admir 
istration  announced  that  it  was  initiat 
a  comprehensive  review  of  U.S.  law  c 
the  sea  policy. 

The  United  States  sought  to  insui 
that  there  was  sufficient  time  for  the 
review  of  the  proposed  draft  conventi 
before  negotiations  were  concluded.  I 
conference  proceeded  with  technical 
drafting  work  and  discussion  of  sever 
outstanding  issues  during  a  5-week  s( 
sion  in  March  and  April  1981.  In  Aug 
1981,  the  conference  reconvened  in 
Geneva  for  5  weeks  during  which  the 
United  States  aired  a  series  of  substa 
tive  concerns  with  respect  to  the  dee] 
seabed  provisions  of  the  draft  conven 
tion.  The  United  States  sought  to  elk 
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ndid  reactions  to  areas  of  its  concern 
d  to  explore  the  kinds  of  solutions 
at  could  reasonably  be  expected  to 
suit  from  further  negotiations.  The 
xt  session  of  the  conference  begins  in 
rly  March. 

U.S.  concerns  about  the  draft  con- 
ntion  center  on  those  issues  of  access, 
velopment  decisionmaking,  and  other 
wisions  noted  in  the  President's  state- 
;nt.  Particular  elements  of  the  deep 
ibed  provisions  that  give  rise  to  U.S. 
icerns  include: 

•  Policymaking  in  the  seabed 
thority  would  be  carried  out  by  a  one- 
lion,  one-vote  assembly; 

•  The  executive  council  which  would 
ike  the  day-to-day  decisions  affecting 
less  of  U.S.  miners  to  deep  seabed 
nerals  would  not  have  permanent  or 
aranteed  representation  by  the  United 
ites,  and  the  United  States  would  not 
/e  influence  on  the  council  commen- 
•ate  with  its  economic  and  political 
erests; 

•  A  review  conference  would  have 

i  power  to  impose  treaty  amendments 
the  United  States  without  its  con- 
it; 

•  The  treaty  would  impose  artificial 
itations  on  seabed  mineral  produc- 

n; 

•  The  treaty  would  give  substantial 
npetitive  advantages  to  a  supra- 
ional  mining  company— the  Enter- 
se; 

•  Private  deep  seabed  miners  would 
subject  to  a  mandatory  requirement 

the  transfer  of  technology  to  the 
terprise  and  to  developing  countries; 

•  The  new  international  organiza- 
i  would  have  discretion  to  interfere 
•easonably  with  the  conduct  of  mining 
■rations,  and  it  could  impose  poten- 

ly  burdensome  regulations  on  an  in- 
t  industry;  and 

•  The  treaty  would  impose  large 
incial  burdens  on  industrialized  coun- 
ss  whose  nationals  are  engaged  in 

p  seabed  mining  and  financial  terms 
I  conditions  which  would  significantly 
"ease  the  costs  of  mineral  production. 

The  deep  seabed  offers  a  potentially 
)ortant  alternative  source  of  minerals, 
ile  current  world  demand  and  metals 
rkets  do  not  justify  commercial-scale 
elopment  at  this  time,  multinational 
sortia  have  invested  substantial 
aunts  to  develop  technology  and  to 
spect.  When  economic  factors 
ome  favorable,  deep  seabed  mining  is 
ly  to  be  an  important  undertaking. 

'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
iidential  Documents  of  Feb.  1,  1982.B 
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PEOPLE 

The  population  includes  more  than  4,000 
indigenous  Nauruans,  nearly  2,000 
workers  from  other  Pacific  islands,  and 
1,500  Europeans  and  Chinese.  The  in- 
habitants live  in  small  settlements  scat- 
tered throughout  the  island.  Nauruans 
are  a  mixture  of  the  three  basic  Pacific 
ethnic  groups:  Melanesian,  Micronesian, 
and  Polynesian.  Through  centuries  of  in- 
termarriage, a  homogeneous  people 
evolved.  Their  language,  a  fusion  of 
elements  from  the  Gilbert,  Caroline, 
Marshall,  and  Solomon  Islands,  is 
distinct  from  all  other  Pacific  languages. 
Most  of  the  people  speak  English,  and 
all  understand  it.  All  Nauruans  are  pro- 
fessed Christians. 

Education  is  free  and  compulsory 
for  Nauruan  children  between  ages  6 
and  16  and  between  6  and  15  for  non- 
Nauruan  children.  In  addition,  numerous 
government  scholarships  are  given  for 
students  to  attend  boarding  schools  and 
universities  abroad,  principally  in 
Australia.  Literacy  is  virtually  universal. 

In  the  past  100  years,  the  existence 
of  the  Nauruans  as  a  people  has  been 
threatened  on  several  occasions.  Tribal 
disputes  in  the  1870s  reduced  the 
population  to  fewer  than  1,000  after  10 
years  of  strife.  An  influenza  epidemic  in 
1919  reduced  the  population  by  one-third 
in  a  few  weeks.  During  World  War  II, 
the  Nauruan  community  again  lost  two- 
thirds  of  its  population  when  the 
Japanese  deported  many  Nauruans  to 
the  Caroline  Islands  to  build  airstrips. 
Since  the  war,  however,  the  Nauruan 
population  has  increased  from  1,300  to 
7,700. 


GEOGRAPHY 

Nauru,  an  oval  island  in  the  west-central 
Pacific  Ocean,  lies  53  kilometers  (33  mi.) 
south  of  the  Equator,  3,520  kilometers 
(2,200  mi.)  northeast  of  Sydney, 
Australia,  and  3,912  kilometers  (2,445 
mi.)  southwest  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  The 
island  is  about  19  kilometers  (12  mi.)  in 
circumference  and  contains  21  square 
kilometers  (8  sq.  mi.)  of  land. 

Nauru  is  one  of  the  three  great 
phosphate-rock  islands  of  the  Pacific  (the 
other  two  are  Ocean  Island,  part  of  the 
Gilbert  Islands,  and  Makatea  Island  in 
French  Polynesia).  The  coast  has  a 


sandy  beach  rising  gradually  to  form  a 
fertile  section  several  hundred  meters 
wide  encircling  the  island.  A  coral  reef 
reaches  60  meters  (200  ft.)  above  sea 
level  on  the  inner  side  of  the  fertile 
area.  An  extensive  plateau  bearing  high- 
grade  phosphate  is  above  the  cliff. 

The  climate  is  hot  but  not  unpleas- 
ant. Temperatures  range  between  24°C 
(76°F)  and  33°C  (93°F)  and  the  humidi- 
ty, between  70%  and  80%.  The  average 
annual  rainfall  is  45  centimeters  (18  in.), 
but  it  fluctuates  greatly.  For  example,  in 
1950  only  30  centimeters  (12  in.)  of  rain 
fell,  but  in  1930  and  1940,  rainfall 
measured  more  than  457  centimeters 
(180  in.). 

Nauru  has  no  capital  city;  Parlia- 
ment House  and  government  houses  are 
on  the  coast  and  opposite  the  airport  in 
Yaren  District. 


HISTORY 

Little  is  known  of  Nauru's  early  history. 
The  origin  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  coming  are 
unknown,  but  they  are  believed  to  be 
castaways  who  drifted  there  from  some 
other  island. 

The  island  was  discovered  in  1798  by 
John  Fearn,  captain  of  the  British  whal- 
ing ship  "Hunter,"  on  a  voyage  from 
New  Zealand  to  the  China  Sea.  He  noted 
that  the  attractive  island  was  "extremely 
populous"  with  many  houses  and  named 
it  Pleasant  Island. 

The  isolated  island  remained  free  of 
European  contact  for  much  longer  than 
other  Pacific  islands.  During  the  19th 
century,  however,  European  traders  and 
beachcombers  established  themselves 
there.  The  Europeans  were  useful  to  the 
Nauruans  as  intermediaries  with  visiting 
ships;  however,  the  Europeans  obtained 
firearms  and  alcohol  for  the  islanders, 
exacerbating  their  intertribal  warfare. 

Pleasant  Island  came  under  German 
control  in  1881  under  an  Anglo-German 
Convention  and  reverted  to  its  native 
name,  Nauru.  By  1881,  when  the  Ger- 
mans first  sent  an  administrator  to  the 
island,  continual  warring  between  the  12 
tribes  had  reduced  the  population  from 
about  1,400  in  1842  to  little  more  than 
900.  Alcohol  was  banned  and  arms  and 
ammunition  confiscated  in  an  effort  to 
restore  order.  With  the  arrival  in  1899 
of  the  first  missionaries,  Christianity 
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and  Western  education  were  introduced. 
The  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
Nauruan  standardized  the  language. 

When  World  War  I  broke  out  in 
L914,  German  authorities  surrendered 
Nauru  to  an  Australian  expeditionary 
force  that  landed  on  the  island,  and  in 
1919  Germany  formally  renounced  its 
title  to  the  island.  A  League  of  Nations 
mandate  was  granted  to  Australia,  Brit- 
ain, and  New  Zealand,  and  Nauru  was 
thereafter  administered  by  Australia  on 
behalf  of  the  three  governments. 

The  island's  rich  deposits  of  high- 
grade  phosphates  had  been  discovered 


during  the  German  administration,  and 
a  British  company,  the  Pacific 
Phosphate  Company,  mined  the  deposits 
under  license  from  Nauruan  landowners. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  mandate, 
the  three  governments  purchased  the 
company's  interests  and  appointed  a 
phosphate  commissioner  for  each 
government  to  run  the  industry. 

In  1940,  during  World  War  II,  Ger- 
man raiders  sank  British  phosphate 
ships  waiting  off  the  island  and  shelled 
the  phosphate  installations.  Less  than  a 
year  later,  the  Japanese  bombed  Nauru, 


landing  there  in  August  1942.  In  1943 
they  restored  the  phosphate  works  am 
built  an  airstrip.  Later  that  year,  1,20< 
of  the  1,800  Nauruans  were  deported 
Truk  Island  in  the  Carolines  to  build  a 
airstrip.  The  only  survivors  of  the  bru 
treatment  by  the  Japanese  on  Truk  w< 
737  Nauruans,  who  returned  to  Nauru 
on  January  31,  1946— among  them  w; 
Hammer  DeRoburt,  current  president 
Nauru.  Those  who  had  stayed  behind 
Nauru  also  suffered  privations,  ag- 
gravated by  food  shortages  that  becar 
even  more  acute  when  Japanese  suppl 
ships  were  sunk  in  1944. 

After  the  war,  Australia  restored 
the  Nauruan  settlements  and  phospha 
mining  resumed.  On  November  1,  194' 
the  United  Nations  made  Nauru  a  trui 
territory  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  a 
Great  Britain,  again  under  Australian 
administration. 

The  political  advancement  of  the 
Nauruans  began  in  December  1951  wl 
the  Council  of  Chiefs,  a  largely 
hereditary  body  with  no  powers,  was 
replaced  by  the  Nauru  Local  Govern- 
ment Council.  The  council's  formation 
and  the  emergence  of  strong  leaders, 
particularly  Timothy  Detudamo  and 
Hammer  DeRoburt,  accelerated  the 
Nauruans'  desire  to  control  their  own 
fairs.  They  began  to  press  their  claim 
for  independence  and  ownership  of  th 
phosphate  industry. 

Throughout  the  1960s,  the  Nauru; 
were  given  an  increasing  share  in  the 
island's  administration.  In  1966  the 
Legislative  and  Executive  Councils  w< 
established  and  a  large  measure  of  inl 
nal  self-government  was  granted.  In  t 
following  year,  agreement  was  reache 
that  Nauru  should  become  an  indepen 
dent  republic,  and  on  January  31,  196 
the  trusteeship  agreement  was  ter- 
minated and  independence  was 
celebrated.  The  date  chosen  for  the  in 
auguration  was  the  22d  anniversary  o 
the  return  from  Truk  of  the  islanders 
deported  by  the  Japanese. 

Independence  negotiations  include 
an  agreement  for  the  sale  of  the  assd 
of  the  British  Phosphate  Company  at 
cost  of  $21  million  over  3  years.  In  Ji 
1970,  the  Nauru  Phosphate  Corporati 
took  over  full  control  of  the  phosphat 
operations. 


GOVERNMENT 

Nauru's  constitution,  adopted  by  an 
elected  constitutional  convention  on 
January  29,  1968,  and  amended  May 
1968,  established  a  republic  with  a 
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liamentary  system  of  government. 
The  unicameral  Nauruan  Parliament 

18  members,  elected  for  3-year 
ns.  Voting  is  compulsory  for  all 
iruans  over  age  20.  The  island  is 
ded  into  eight  electoral  districts, 
it  electing  two  members.  After  each 
tion,  Parliament  elects  the  republic's 
sident,  who  chooses  and  serves  as  ex- 
;ive  of  the  five-  or  six-member 
inet.  The  president  is  thus  head  of 
e  and  de  facto  prime  minister. 
For  local  government,  Nauru  is 
ied  into  14  administrative  districts, 
;rned  by  the  Nauru  Local  Govern- 
it  Council  (NLGC).  Much  overlap  has 
sloped  between  the  central  and  local 
?rnment— many  members  of  Parlia- 
t  are  also  councilors  and  President 
.oburt  has  served  as  head  chief  of 
NLGC  since  1956. 
rhe  judicial  arm  of  government  is 
posed  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
ided  over  by  a  chief  justice;  the 
rict  Court,  presided  over  by  a  resi- 

magistrate;  and  the  Family  Court. 


JTICAL  CONDITIONS 

i  after  independence,  Hammer 
oburt  was  elected  the  first  presi- 
.  He  was  reelected  in  May  1971  and 
■mber  1973.  In  December  1976,  Ber- 

Dowiyogo  was  elected  president, 
en  months  later,  on  October  7, 
,  he  dissolved  Parliament  to  seek  a 
late  for  his  government  because  ex- 
ident  DeRoburt  had  refused  to  ac- 
the  1976  election  as  constitutional. 
3ugh  he  received  the  mandate,  his 
d  of  control  was  limited,  and  in 
I  1978  he  resigned  under  pressure 

DeRoburt's  supporters.  Dowiyogo's 
!Ssor,  Lagumot  Harris,  remained  in 
i  only  2  weeks  before  resigning.  In 
lection  following  Harris'  resigna- 
DeRoburt  again  became  president, 
le  was  reelected  in  December  1980. 
3Ugh  Nauru  has  no  political  parties, 
i  presidential  changes  indicate  that 
lesive  majority  and  minority  have 
loped  among  the  members  of  Parlia- 


cipal  Government  Officials 

ident— Hon.  Hammer  DeRoburt 

iter  for  Works;  Minister  Assistant 

o  the  President— Hon.  Buraro 

)etudamo 

ster  for  Finance— Hon.  Kenas  Aroi 

5ter  for  Justice— Hon.  Joseph 

)etsimea  Audoa 

ster  of  Health  and  Education— Hon. 

^awrence  Stephen 


ECONOMY 

Nauru  has  based  its  economy  on  ex- 
ploiting its  phosphate  deposits,  which 
are  among  the  richest  in  the  world.  It 
exports  about  1.8  million  metric  tons 
(MT)  a  year,  and  its  gross  national  prod- 
uct (GNP)  varies  with  the  world  market 
price  of  phosphate. 

Phosphate  resources  total  some  40.5 
million  MT.  At  the  present  rate  of 
removal,  these  resources  are  expected  to 
be  exhausted  within  the  next  10  years. 
Revenue  from  the  phosphate  sales  is  in- 
vested in  long-term  trust  funds 


A  Profile 

People 

NATIONALITY:  Noun  and  adjec- 
tive— Nauruan(s).  POPULATION  (1979 
est.):  7,700.  ANNUAL  GROWTH  RATE 
LAST  5  YRS.:  0.8%.  ETHNIC  GROUPS: 
Nauruan  58%,  other  Pacific  island  peoples 
26%,  Chinese  8%,  European  8%. 
RELIGIONS:  Christian-Nauruan  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Nauru  Independence 
Church,  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
LANGUAGES:  Nauruan,  a  distinct  Pacific 
language  (official);  English  widely 
understood  and  spoken.  EDUCATION: 
Years  compulsory — ages  6-16  for 
Nauruans,  ages  6-15  for  others;  free. 
Literacy— 99%. 

Geography 

AREA:  20.7  sq.  km.  (8  sq.  mi.).  CITIES: 
No  capital  city;  government  offices  in 
Yaren  District.  TERRAIN:  Raised  coral 
reefs,  composed  largely  of  phosphate- 
bearing  rock.  CLIMATE:  Tropical  mon- 


Government 

TYPE:  Republic.  CONSTITUTION: 

Jan.  29,  1968.  INDEPENDENCE:  Jan.  31, 

1968. 

BRANCHES:  Executive— president 
(head  of  state;  de  facto  prime  minister) 
elected  by  Parliament.  Legislative— 
unicameral  Parliament;  18  members  elected 
every  3  yrs.  Judicial—  Supreme  Court, 
District  Court,  Family  Court. 

SUBDIVISIONS:  14  administrative 
districts. 

POLITICAL  PARTIES:  None.  SUF- 
FRAGE: Universal  and  compulsory  for  all 
adult  citizens. 


established  to  take  care  of  the  Nauruans 
when  the  phosphate  is  depleted.  About 
$4.50  out  of  each  $6.00  that  the 
Nauruans  receive  from  phosphate 
revenues  is  invested  in  these  funds. 

Nauru  has  no  taxes,  and  costs  of 
government  and  the  large  statutory 
trust  fund  for  the  future  are  paid  from 
phosphate  revenues.  In  recent  years, 
however,  the  country  has  undertaken  a 
broad  program  of  investment  and 
various  enterprises.  Its  national  airline 
owns  and  operates  three  jet 
airplanes— two  727s  and  one 
737— which  fly  from  Australia  to  Japan 


NATIONAL  HOLIDAYS:  In  addition 
to  religious  holidays,  3  national 
holidays— Independence  Day,  Jan.  31;  Con- 
stitution Day,  May  17;  and  Angam  Day, 
Oct.  26. 

FLAG:  Royal  blue  field  with  a  gold 
stripe  across  the  center  representing  the 
Equator.  In  the  lower  left  quarter,  below 
the  gold  stripe,  a  12-pointed  white  star  in- 
dicates the  country's  position  in  relation  to 
the  Equator  and  symbolizes  the  original  12 
tribes  of  Nauru. 

Economy 

Nauru  does  not  publish  GNP,  export,  or 
import  figures,  so  these  figures  are 
estimates. 

GNP:  More  than  $155.4  million;  varies 
greatly  with  world  price  of  phosphate. 
PER  CAPITA  INCOME:  $21,400. 

AGRICULTURE:  Negligible. 

INDUSTRY:  Phosphate  mining. 

TRADE  (1979):  Exports— $75,343 
million:  phosphate.  Imports— $11,826 
million:  food,  water,  other  necessities.  Ma- 
jor trade  partners— Australia,  New 
Zealand. 

OFFICIAL  EXCHANGE  RATE:  Nauru 
uses  Australian  currency;  1  Australian  $  = 
US$1.12. 

FISCAL  YEAR:  July  1-June  30. 

MEMBERSHIP  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS:  Special  member  of 
Commonwealth  of  Nations;  South  Pacific 
Forum;  South  Pacific  Commission;  Interna- 
tional Telecommunication  Union;  Universal 
Postal  Union;  International  Civil  Aviation 
Organization;  INTERPOL;  Economic  and 
Social  Council  for  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
(ESCAP). 
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and  from  Fiji  to  Guam,  Manila,  and 
Hong  Kong.  They  also  serve  Taipei, 
Honiara,  Apia,  Noumea,  Majuro,  and 
Tarawa.  The  shipping  company  owns 
five  ships  and  charters  two.  It  has  serv- 
ices from  Australia  through  the  South 
Pacific  islands  and  from  San  Francisco 
and  Honolulu  to  the  Marshall,  Caroline, 
and  Mariana  Islands. 

A  48-room  hotel  provides  accom- 
modations for  tourists  and  business 
visitors.  In  Melbourne,  Australia,  the 
Nauruan  Government  has  built  Nauru 
House,  a  $48  million,  52-story  office 
complex. 

Because  it  has  no  taxes,  Nauru  has 
established  a  finance  industry,  with 
legislation  facilitating  incorporation  by 
nonnationals. 

The  government  subsidizes  all  im- 
ports so  that  food  and  other  necessities 
are  available  at  a  nominal  cost.  Virtually 
everything  must  be  imported,  including 
fresh  water  brought  from  Australia  as 
ballast  in  the  vessels  that  take  the 
phosphate  from  Nauru. 

Of  Nauru's  limited  plateau  area, 
about  202-243  hectares  (500-600  acres) 
are  available  for  cultivation.  Coconuts 
are  the  main  crop  and  small  quantities 
of  vegetables  are  grown,  principally  by 
the  Chinese  population.  Pigs  and 
chickens  are  raised  and  fish  are  caught 
along  the  coast  from  canoes.  All  other 
food  is  imported. 

Electricity  is  available  throughout 
the  island  from  the  Nauru  Phosphate 
Company,  and  housing  is  available  at 
nominal  rent.  A  short  railroad  carries 
the  phosphate  from  the  mines  in  the  in- 
terior to  the  coast,  and  a  paved  road 
circles  the  island. 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

At  the  request  of  the  Nauru  Govern- 
ment, the  status  of  "special  member"  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Nations  was 
devised  in  November  1968  for  the 
Republic  of  Nauru.  As  a  special  member, 
Nauru  is  not  represented  at  meetings  of 
the  Commonwealth  heads  of  government 
but  may  participate  in  all  Common- 
wealth functional  meetings  and  activities 
and  is  eligible  for  Commonwealth 
technical  assistance,  usually  in  the  form 
of  advice  on  phosphate  marketing. 
Nauru  has  not  applied  for  U.N. 
membership  but  is  active  in  several  U.N. 
agencies  and  organizations  including  the 
Universal  Postal  Union,  the  Interna- 
tional Telecommunication  Union,  and  the 
U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Commission 
for  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  Nauru  also 


belongs  to  regional  organizations  such  as 
the  South  Pacific  Commission  and  the 
group  of  Pacific  Commonwealth  coun- 
tries called  the  South  Pacific  Forum  and 
its  offshoot,  the  South  Pacific  Bureau 
for  Economic  Cooperation.  Nauru  is  also 
a  member  of  the  International  Criminal 
Police  Organization  (INTERPOL). 

Nauru  has  no  embassies  abroad  but 
is  represented  by  an  honorary  consul 
general  in  San  Francisco,  honorary  con- 
suls in  Hawaii  and  Guam,  and  an 
honorary  representative  in  Saipan  (U.S. 
Trust  Territory).  The  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Australia,  residing  in  Canberra,  is 
also  accredited  to  Nauru.  Neither  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID),  the  Peace  Corps,  nor  any  other 
international  aid  program  is  active  on 
the  island. 

Defense 

Nauru  does  not  belong  to  any  defense 
pact  or  treaty.  Australia  assures  Nauru's 


defense,  but  no  formal  agreement  exi: 
Nauru  has  no  defense  forces,  but  a 
police  force,  headed  by  a  director  of 
police,  maintains  order  on  the  island. 

Principal  U.S.  Officials 

Ambassador  (resident  in  Canberra, 
Australia)— Robert  D.  Nesen 

Deputy  Chief  of  Mission— Stephen  R 
Lyne 

The  U.S.  Embassy  in  Australia 
is  at  Moonah  Place,  Canberra  (tel. 
062-73-3711).  ■ 


The  information  on  this  country  is  take 
from  one  of  a  series  of  Background  Not* 
on  about  165  countries  of  the  world,  ed\ 
by  Joanne  Reppert  Reams  of  the  Bureai 
Public  Affairs. 

A  one-year  subscription  (about  60 
Notes)  is  available  for  $16  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Gov 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C 
20402. 


Worldwide 
Response  to  the 
International 
Year  of 
Disabled  Persons 

by  Alan  A.  Reich 

Statement  before  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  on  December  7,  1981.  Mr. 
Reich  is  Adviser  to  the  U.S.  Delegation 
to  the  United  Nations  and  President  of 
the  U.S.  Council  for  the  International 
Year  of  Disabled  Persons.1 

The  United  Nations,  by  proclaiming 
1981  the  International  Year  of  Disabled 
Persons  (IYDP),  has  aroused  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  fully  a  billion  people 
comprising  the  world's  "disability 
family."  This  family  is  made  up  of  one- 
half  billion  persons  who  are  disabled 
themselves  plus,  at  least,  an  equal 
number  of  family  members  who  also  live 
with  the  limitations  and  challenges  of 
our  disabilities.  Thanks  to  the  vision  and 
leadership  of  the  member  nations,  the 
Secretary  General  and  the  Secretariat, 
and  the  agencies  of  the  U.N.  system,  the 


1981 

disability  family  can  now  look  more 
timistically  to  the  future.  The  respoi 
to  the  challenge  of  the  IYDP  has  be« 
gratifying.  But  having  accepted  the 
challenge  and  the  responsibility,  we 
must  now  intensify  our  efforts,  for  t 
serious  problems  of  disability  do  not 
with  the  IYDP. 

By  promoting  its  five-point  IYD 
program,  the  United  Nations  has 
stimulated  commitment  and  purpose 
action  by  governments,  U.N.  agenci 
nongovernmental  organizations,  anc 
concerned  individuals  throughout  th 
world.  While  their  responses  have 
varied,  reflecting  differing  social  str 
tures,  stages  of  development,  and  k 
of  resources,  several  significant  con 
themes  have  emerged.  They  include 
outpouring  of  compassion,  a  recogn 
that  disabled  persons  are  an  import 
resource,  and  the  active  involvemer 
disabled  persons  themselves. 

In  the  United  States,  the  IYDP 
tiative  has  led  to  significant  prograi 
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i  results.  As  President  Reagan  stated 
his  proclamation  on  February  6,  1981, 
11  of  us  stand  to  gain  when  those  who 
i  disabled  share  in  America's  oppor- 
lities."  At  the  Government  level,  42 
jncies  have  undertaken  activities 
led  at  bringing  Americans  with 
abilities  more  fully  into  the  main- 
earn.  Their  efforts  have  included 
iewing  hiring  practices,  streamlining 
islation  as  it  relates  to  disability,  and 
rying  out  special  information  pro- 
ims.  Of  equal  importance,  the  Govern- 
nt  has  encouraged  the  U.S.  private 
tor  to  take  advantage  of  the  IYDP 
>ortunity. 

t  Private  Sector 

j  private  sector — comprised  of 
ibility,  business,  religious,  labor, 
ith,  women's,  professional,  and  other 
anizations — has  responded  with  vigor 
I  enthusiasm.  The  concept  of  partner- 
)— between  the  disabled  and  non- 
ibled;  between  Government  and  the 
/ate  sector;  and  between  organiza- 
is  at  the  national,  State,  and  local 
;ls— has  been  a  dominant  theme.  The 
)P  mission  in  the  United  States, 
pted  jointly  by  the  Government  and 
private  sector,  has  been  to  increase 
lie  understanding  of  the  needs  and 
ential  contribution  of  disabled  per- 
s  and  to  accelerate  progress  toward 
?-term  goals. 

The  corporate  and  disability  com- 
nities  together  formed  the  U.S.  Coun- 
funded  by  nongovernmental  sources, 
purposes  has  been  to  carry  the  IYDP 
llenge  to  towns  and  cities  of 
erica,  where  our  35  million  citizens 
fi  physical  or  mental  disabilities  go 
ut  their  lives.  In  more  than  1,850 
lmunities,  partnership  committees  of 
ibled  and  nondisabled  persons  have 
n  formed.  They  have  identified  needs, 
goals,  and  undertaken  programs  to 
st  their  goals.  Governors  of  all  50 
tes,  more  than  330  national  organiza- 
is,  and  270  leading  corporations  have 
ed  in  this  partnership  program. 
Demonstrating  tremendous  cor- 
ite  social  responsibility,  America's 
)orations  have  provided  resources 
enlightened  leadership.  They  have 
ized  that  bringing  disabled  persons 
the  economic  mainstream  is  in  their 
i  best  interest.  Xerox  Corporation, 
month,  donated  $3  million  worth  of 
listicated  reading  machines  for  the 
i  to  100  university  libraries. 


Nationwide  Involvement 

In  American  communities,  people  from 
all  walks  of  life  have  advanced  the  U.N. 
IYDP  theme  of  "full  participation  of 
disabled  persons."  They  have  made 
public  buildings  and  facilities  more  ac- 
cessible, developed  special  transporta- 
tion systems,  modified  churches  and 
parks  to  accommodate  disabled  persons, 
facilitated  voting  by  disabled  individuals, 
passed  new  ordinances  on  housing  for 
disabled  persons,  held  job  fairs  to  bring 
together  employers  and  disabled  job 
seekers,  and  have  carried  out- locally 
devised  awareness  programs.  A  common 
theme  throughout  America  has  been  en- 
couraging self-reliance  and  self-help  ini- 
tiatives. 

In  the  United  States,  the  observance 
has  been  marked  by  strong  and  en- 
thusiastic involvement  of  disabled  per- 
sons themselves.  They  have  been 
stimulated  by  the  IYDP  to  assume 
greater  leadership  in  shaping  their  own 
destinies.  Through  a  nationwide  adver- 
tising and  media  campaign  aimed  at 
changing  attitudes,  the  public  has  gained 
a  greater  appreciation  of  the  contribu- 
tion of  disabled  persons.  The  result  is 
that  future  efforts  will  be  based  less  on 


the  country,  the  participants  urged, 
unanimously,  that  the  IYDP  momentum 
be  continued.  This  initiative  is  of  the 
healthiest  kind.  It  is  based  on  the  feel- 
ings of  people,  most  of  them  disabled,  at 
the  grassroots  level — in  the  towns  and 
cities  of  America.  It  is  based  on  the 
voluntary  spirit  of  citizens.  The  response 
to  date  to  the  unanimous  resolution  at 
this  conference  has  been  two-fold: 

First,  it  is  my  great  privilege  to  an- 
nounce today,  an  important  initiative  to 
follow  through  on  the  IYDP.  In  January, 
a  new  nongovernmental  organization — 
The  National  Office  On  Disability— will 
be  opened  in  Washington,  D.C.  Its  pur- 
pose will  be  to  encourage  and  support 
the  continuation  of  the  momentum  of 
the  IYDP  in  the  United  States.  Launch- 
ing of  this  organization  is  made  possible 
by  a  generous  contribution  of  a  leading 
American  corporation. 

Secondly,  a  resolution  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Congress  to  designate 
1982  the  national  year  of  disabled  per- 
sons. The  United  States  is  following  the 
leadership  of  other  nations — in  Africa 
and  in  South  America — which  first 
developed  plans  for  designating  1982 
their  national  year  of  disabled  persons. 


The  significance  of  the  year  in  the  United 
States  was  expressed  by  one  seriously  disabled  per- 
son, "Never  again  do  I  need  to  take  a  back  seat  or 
to  stay  at  home;  I  now  feel  I  can  participate  like 
anyone  else.  I  am  grateful  that  the  IYDP  helped  to 
open  opportunity  for  me.  The  IYDP  has  given  me 
dignity. " 
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charity  and  more  on  recognition  that 
disabled  persons  are  important  con- 
tributors to  society.  The  significance  of 
the  year  in  the  United  States  was  ex- 
pressed by  one  seriously  disabled  per- 
son: "Never  again  do  I  need  to  take  a 
back  seat  or  to  stay  at  home;  I  now  feel 
I  can  participate  like  anyone  else.  I  am 
grateful  that  the  IYDP  helped  to  open 
opportunity  for  me.  The  IYDP  has  given 
me  dignity." 

None  of  us  anticipated  that  the 
IYDP  would  be  an  end.  The  serious 
problems  of  the  disability  family  go  on. 
The  IYDP  has  given  impetus  to  new 
beginnings.  It  has  accelerated  progress. 
Attitudinal  barriers  are  coming  down. 
At  a  recent  conference  in  Washington  of 
IYDP  representatives  appointed  by 
governors  of  all  50  States  and  of  com- 
munity representatives  from  throughout 


This  designation  will  help  further  full 
participation  of  disabled  persons  at  the 
national,  State,  and  local  levels. 

International  Organizations 

Americans  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  the  problems  of  disability  are  com- 
pounded in  the  developing  nations.  The 
greater  seriousness  of  disability  among 
those  in  poverty  and  in  less  fortunate 
circumstances  is  apparent  to  us  in  our 
own  country.  We  are,  therefore,  greatly 
pleased  by  the  initiatives  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  agencies  which  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  IYDP  to  launch 
long-term  programs.  The  World  Health 
Organization,  for  example,  is  now  in- 
cluding the  problems  of  disability  within 
its  long-term  program  of  "Health  For 
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All  By  the  Year  2000."  This  initiative  of- 
fers promise  for  concerted  efforts, 
among  others,  to  prevent  and  eventually 
eliminate  certain  disabling  conditions  af- 
fecting more  than  5  million  newborn 
children  in  the  world  annually. 

We  are  inspired  by  the  new  efforts 
of  UNICEF  [United  Nations  Children's 
Fund]  to  insure  that  disabled  children 
have  a  better  chance  at  life.  There  is 
hope  for  many  in  UNESCO's  [United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Organization]  new  programs  to 
reduce  the  burden  of  dependency 
through  greater  educational  opportunity 
for  disabled  children.  The  International 
Labor  Office's  expanded  efforts  to  pro- 
vide technical  rehabilitation  assistance 
will  have  a  radiating  impact  in  years  to 
come;  there  now  is  greater  recognition 
that  organized  labor  has  a  real  stake  in 
reducing  disability.  The  U.N.  Develop- 
ment Program  has  brought  about 
realization  in  many  countries  of  the  im- 
portance of  including  disabled  persons  in 
the  development  process.  These  few  ex- 
amples are  encouraging  to  us  all. 

The  IYDP  Secretariat  efforts  in 
Vienna,  under  the  direction  of  Assistant 
Secretary-General  Mrs.  Leticia  Shahani, 
to  promote  the  ongoing  work  of  the  na- 
tional committees  formed  in  127  nations, 
will  continue  to  pay  dividends.  Despite 
limited  resources,  the  Secretariat  has 
played  a  key  role  in  expanding 
worldwide  concern  for  disabled  persons. 

Among  the  800  international 
nongovernmental  organizations  affiliated 
with  the  United  Nations,  there  has  been 
enthusiastic  response  to  the  IYDP 
challenge.  To  cite  an  example  again, 
Rotary  International,  which  has  10,000 
clubs  in  150  countries,  has  undertaken 
many  activities.  They  include  a  project 
of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Randolph, 
Massachusetts,  which  provided  a 
specially-equipped  bus  for  disabled  youth 
to  attend  camp,  and  they  include  a  proj- 
ect of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Raniginj,  In- 
dia, which  sponsored  a  polio  immuniza- 
tion campaign  for  2,400  children.  Most 


importantly,  Rotary  and  many  other 
nongovernmental  organizations  have 
made  long-term  plans  to  continue  their 
commitment  after  1981. 


Conclusion 

By  proclaiming  this  year,  the  United  Na- 
tions has  done  much  to  improve  the 
human  condition.  This  is  a  central  role 
of  the  United  Nations.  But,  we  would 
not  do  justice  to  this  U.N.  initiative  if 
we  did  not  also  recognize  another  impor- 
tant contribution  of  the  IYDP.  By  focus- 
ing worldwide  attention  on  this  human 
concern,  the  United  Nations  has  opened 
an  important  area  of  transnational  com- 
munication across  political  boundaries  on 
a  common  problem  affecting  all  people. 
This  communication  will  continue.  It  will 
further  international  cooperation  and  im- 


By  proclaiming  this 
year  [the  IYDP],  the 
United  Nations  has  done 
much  to  improve  the 
human  condition. 


prove  the  climate  for  resolving  other  dif- 
ferences peacefully.  Interactions  among 
the  127  national  committees,  the 
worldwide  consideration  of  the  world 
draft  plan  of  action  growing  out  of  the 
IYDP,  and  the  ongoing  communication 
in  the  area  of  disability  among 
nongovernmental  organizations  will  con- 
tribute to  the  climate  of  peace  and 
cooperation  among  nations.  I  am 
reminded  of  the  words  inscribed  here  in 
the  General  Assembly  building:  "Since 
wars  begin  in  the  minds  of  men,  it  is  in 
the  minds  of  men  that  the  defenses  of 
peace  must  be  constructed."  The  IYDP 
is  an  idea  born  in  the  minds  of  men 
which  is  helping  to  build  the  human 
foundations  of  the  structure  of  peace. 
These  two  results  of  the  IYDP— 
new  commitment  to  improve  the  human 
condition  and  opening  a  new  area  of 
transnational  communication— are 
marvelous  testimony  to  the  moral  force 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  voluntary 
response  throughout  the  world  to  the 
challenge  and  opportunity  demonstrate 


the  United  Nations  tremendous  capac: 
to  stimulate  purposeful  action  and  cor 
mitment.  With  limited  funds,  the  Unit 
Nations  has  fostered  programs  with  f: 
reaching  implications  in  all  countries. 
IYDP  success  is  not  in  what  was  done 
but  in  what  was  started.  By  focusing 
tention,  the  United  Nations  has  creatt 
opportunity— the  continuing  oppor- 
tunity—for us  all  to  attack  the  seriou 
problems  of  disability  on  an  ongoing 
basis. 

And,  let  us  no  longer  question  th< 
value  of  international  year  observanc< 
The  IYDP  has  demonstrated  it  can, 
through  them,  unleash  tremendous 
human  and  organizational  potential.  1 
we  look  ahead  to  another  signal 
year— the  bimillerinium— the  continui 
response  to  the  IYDP  can  be  a  beacoi 
hope. 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  world's 
disability  family,  I  applaud  the  IYDP 
tiative.  We  commend  and  thank  the 
distinguished  member  nation  repre- 
sentatives. As  my  predecessor  this 
morning,  the  distinguished  delegate 
from  the  Philippines,  Mrs.  Marcos, 
stated,  "Human  problems  demand 
human  solutions."  I  urge  you  and  the 
other  leaders  of  our  United  Nations  t 
continue  and  intensify  the  quest  for 
human  solutions  to  the  staggering 
human  problems  of  disability.  By 
challenging  the  world  and  by  taking  < 
this  responsibility,  you  have  become 
champions  of  the  disabled.  We  need  j 
as  partners.  We  need  your  vision  anc 
your  leadership.  We  need  your  contir 
ing  concern,  compassion,  and  commit 
ment. 

You  are  giving  us  opportunity.  Y 
are  inspiring  hope.  Please  keep  up  th 
momentum!  Together  we  can  make  c 
planet  more  livable! 


1U. S.U.N,  press  release  146. 
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Statements  before  the  Subcommittee 
n,  Foreign  Operations  of  the  House  Ap- 
ropriations  Committee  on  February  1, 
)82,  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
merican  Affairs  of  the  House  Foreign 
ffairs  Committee  on  February  2.  Am- 
issador  Enders  is  Assistant  Secretary 
>r  Inter-American  Affairs.  1 


EB.  1,  1982 

he  President  is  expected  shortly  to  sign 
determination  under  Section  506(A)  of 
ie  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
nended,  allocating  up  to  $55  million  in 
nergency  security  assistance  to  El 
ilvador.  This  assistance  will  be  in  the 
rm  of  U.S.  military  materiel,  services, 
id  training.  Why  was  this  action  taken? 


There  is  an  unforeseen  emergency 
quiring  immediate  security 
sistance. 

After  the  failure  of  their  much- 
raided  "final  offensive"  in  January 
81,  insurgent  cadres  appear  to  have 
thought  their  strategy,  concluding  that 
e  FMLN/FDR  [Farabundo  Marti  Na- 
nal  Liberation  Front/Revolutionary 
mocratic  Front]  did  not  have  the 
:iad  popular  support  necessary  to 
lieve  victory  by  frontal  attack  on  the 
vernment  and  armed  forces.  They 
indoned  the  strategy  of  building 
pular  support  and,  instead,  turned  to 
acking  the  economy  in  a  "guerra  pro- 
\gada,"  or  war  of  attrition.  The  new 
ategy  calls  for  hit-and-run  attacks 
lirist  small  military  units  and  lightly 
ended  economic  targets,  such  as 
dges,  electrical  transmission  lines, 
li  dams.  The  intention  is  to  damage 
'  erely  an  economy  that  was  already  in 
jiis  and  to  undermine  the  morale  of 
;,  government  and  popular  confidence 
;|t.  Since  then,  attacks  on  El 
evador's  economic  infrastructure  have 
1  sed  almost  $50  million  in  damage  to 
'Jitrical  and  communications  systems, 
Uges,  and  rail  lines,  bringing  in- 
cased hardship  to  the  Salvadoran 
Pie. 


We  watched  this  tactic  develop,  con- 
cluding by  year's  end  that  it  was  en- 
dangering not  the  Salvadoran  Armed 
Forces  but  people's  livelihood.  An 
economic  emergency  was  resulting. 

Meanwhile  Nicaragua  was  being 
transformed  into  an  ever  more  efficient 
platform  for  supporting  insurgency  in  El 
Salvador.  We  have  watched  as  the 
FMLN  headquarters  unit  was  developed 
on  Nicaraguan  soil,  clandestine  logistics 
routes  perfected,  and  guerrilla  training 
camps  set  up.  The  number  of  Cuban 
military  and  security  advisers  in 
Nicaragua  doubled  during  1981  to  be- 
tween 1,800  and  2,000.  Munitions  and 
weapons  resupply  to  the  insurgents  in 
El  Salvador  is  again  approaching  levels 
reached  before  the  "final  offensive." 
Nicaragua  also  brought  in  modern  tanks 
and  is  preparing  for  the  introduction  of 
supersonic  aircraft,  thus  acquiring  an  of- 
fensive capability.  Nicaragua  has  become 
a  two-fold  threat  to  its  neighbors— as 
the  support  system  for  insurrection  and 
because  of  the  development  of  its  offen- 
sive capacity. 

Another  factor  is  the  FMLN/FDR's 
use  of  force  and  intimidation  to  disrupt 
the  election  campaign  that  began  last 
week  and  will  conclude  March  28  with 
voting  for  a  constituent  assembly.  This 
will  be  El  Salvador's  first  step  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  fully  legitimate 
government— one  elected  by  the  people. 
After  nearly  50  years  of  military  rule, 
this  is  a  bold  but  vulnerable  move.  The 
guerrilla  FMLN  is  determined  to 
sabotage  and  block  the  establishment  of 
an  elected  government. 

Finally  we  faced  an  emergency  of  an 
even  more  urgent  character.  In  the  early 
morning  of  January  27,  a  guerrilla  at- 
tack on  the  Ilopango  Air  Base  outside 
San  Salvador  severely  damaged  a  large 
part  of  the  Salvadoran  Air  Force- 
including  a  number  of  the  Huey 
helicopters  we  provided  to  El  Salvador 
early  last  year  at  the  direction  of 
Presidents  Carter  and  Reagan.  The 
Hueys  are  El  Salvador's  only  transport 
helicopters,  and  they  are  critically  im- 
portant to  the  mobility  and  rapid 
response  capability  of  the  Salvadoran 
Army— even  more  so  in  the  wake  of 
bridge  and  rail  sabotage.  The  guerrilla 
success  on  January  27  will  undoubtedly 
be  followed  by  additional  high-visibility 


raids  on  key  military  and  civilian 
targets.  Unless  the  helicopters  are 
replaced  quickly,  the  Salvadoran  Armed 
Forces  will  be  unable  to  respond  effec- 
tively. 

The  magnitude  of  the  military  and 
economic  challenge  from  the  guerrillas 
could  not  be  foreseen  at  the  time  the 
Administration's  revised  FY  1982  secu- 
rity assistance  request  was  submitted  to 
the  Congress  in  early  1981.  As  a  result, 
we  have  had  to  commit  all  of  the  $25 
million  in  foreign  military  sales  credits 
and  military  assistance  program  grants 
made  available  by  the  Congress  in  the 
1982  appropriation.  Most  of  this 
assistance— $15  million— is  financing 
the  training  in  the  United  States  of 
some  500  Salvadoran  officer  candidates 
and  the  1,000  members  of  a  second 
quick-reaction  battalion.  Additional 
junior  officers  are  essential  to  a  modest 
expansion  of  the  army;  enlisted 
volunteers  are  plentiful,  trained  officers 
are  not.  Over  the  longer  term,  this  train- 
ing will  improve  Salvadoran  military 
capability  and  command  and  control.  It 
was  not  designed  to  meet,  and  will  not 
meet,  the  short-term  threat  so  graphical- 
ly illustrated  by  the  Ilopango  attack.  But 
having  fully  committed  available  funds, 
we  have  no  means  of  replacing  the 
equipment  lost  in  that  attack  or  of  sup- 
plying the  weapons,  ground  vehicles, 
and  communications  gear  urgently 
needed  now  to  meet  the  mounting  guer- 
rilla effort  to  sabotage  the  elections.  To 
withhold  506(A)  assistance  at  this  point 
would  be  to  abandon  El  Salvador. 


The  decisive  battle  for  Central 
America  is  underway  in  El  Salvador. 

Cuba  is  systematically  expanding  its 
capacity  to  project  military  power 
beyond  its  own  shores.  The  arrival  this 
year  of  a  second  squadron  of 
MiG-23/Floggers  and  the  63,000  tons  of 
war  supplies  imported  from  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1981  have  added  substantially 
to  an  air,  land,  and  sea  arsenal  that  was 
already  the  area's  most  powerful. 

Nicaragua  is  being  exploited  as  a 
base  for  the  export  of  subversion  and 
armed  intervention  throughout  Central 
America. 

If,  after  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador  is 
captured  by  a  violent  minority,  who  in 
Central  America  would  not  live  in  fear? 
How  long  would  it  be  before  major 
strategic  U.S.  interests— the  canal,  sea 
lanes,  oil  supplies — were  at  risk? 

For  most  of  its  life  as  a  nation,  our 
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country  has  faced  no  threat  from  its 
neighbors.  But  unless  we  act  decisively 
now,  the  future  could  well  bring  more 
Cubas— totalitarian  regimes  so  linked  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  they  become  fac- 
tors in  the  military  balance  and  so  in- 
competent economically  that  their 
citizens'  only  hope  becomes  that  of  one 
day  migrating  to  the  United  States. 

If  we  do  not  sustain  the  struggle 
now,  we  shall  fall  back  into  that  terri- 
ble vicious  circle  in  which  in  Central 
America  the  only  alternative  to  right- 
wing  dictatorship  is  left-wing  dic- 
tatorship. 

Gen.  Romero's  traditionalist  military 
government  was  overturned  2  years  ago 
by  a  military-civilian  coalition  committed 
to  reform— land  reform  and  the 
transformation  of  El  Salvador  into  a 
democracy.  We  supported  the  reforms 
then;  we  support  them  now.  And  real 
progress  has  been  made — for  all  the 
civil  strife,  even  though  there  is  a  long 
way  to  go,  above  all  in  bringing  violence 
under  control. 

Let  me  say  a  word  more  about 
violence  before  closing.  Violence  has 
always  been  high  in  El  Salvador,  but  it 
became  epidemic  after  the  extreme  left 
obtained  outside  support  for  armed  war- 
fare. The  issue  of  violence  and  counter- 
violence  has  been  and  is  at  the  center  of 
our  dealings  with  the  Salvadoran  Gov- 
ernment. Some  of  it  has  been  brought 
under  control.  Charges  against  the 
murderers  of  our  countrywomen  are 
about  to  be  brought— at  last  our  best 
estimates  show  a  steady  decline  in  non- 
combatant  deaths  over  the  past  year.  A 
thousand  officers  and  men  from  the 
security  forces  have  been  transferred, 
punished,  or  retired;  the  extremist 
organization  ORDEN  [Nationalist  Demo- 
cratic Organization]  abolished. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  believe 
every  alleged  massacre  story— in  par- 
ticular reports  by  the  insurgent  radio 
station  of  the  killing  of  more  than  900 
people  in  Morazan  appear  highly  exag- 
gerated—to know  that  massive  prob- 
lems remain.  This  morning's  report  of 
the  killing  of  17  alleged  guerrillas  in  San 
Salvador  is  a  case  in  point.  We  do  not 
know  whether  this  was  a  guerrilla 
organization  or  not,  whether  arms  were 
seized  or  not,  but  we  are  not  ready  to 
buy  the  notion  that  a  firefight  occurred 
and  deeply  deplore  the  excessive 


violence  used  against  those  involved. 
And,  of  course,  violence  by  the  guer- 
rillas—who boast  of  the  casualties  they 
inflict— goes  on. 

Our  intention  is  to  keep  up  the 
pressure,  to  get  the  problem  of  violence 
under  as  much  control  as  it  can  be  in  cir- 
cumstances of  civil  strife,  in  order  to 
promote  the  full  scope  of  our  interests  in 
the  region,  interests  we  believe  are 
widely  shared  in  this  country— defense 


Congressional  Certification 
for  El  Salvador 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
JAN.  28,  19821 

The  President,  today,  signed  a  Presiden- 
tial Determination  and  is  submitting  to 
the  Congress  a  certification  under  Sec- 
tion 728  of  the  International  Security 
and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 
1981  (PL97-113).  This  Act  states  that  a 
wide  range  of  security  assistance  may  be 
provided  and  certain  military  personnel 
assigned  to  El  Salvador  only  if  the 
President  makes  a  specific  certification. 
Briefly  stated,  the  points  for  certifica- 
tion are  that  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  is: 

•  Making  a  concerted  and  signifi- 
cant effort  to  comply  with  international- 
ly recognized  human  rights; 

•  Achieving  substantial  control  over 
all  elements  of  its  own  armed  forces; 

•  Making  continued  progress  in  im- 
plementing essential  economic  and 
political  reforms; 

•  Committed  to  the  holding  of  free 
elections  at  an  early  date;  and 

•  Making  good  faith  efforts  to  in- 
vestigate the  murder  of  six  U.S.  citizens 
in  El  Salvador. 

The  Administration's  certification  is 
accompanied  by  a  brief  justification  on 
each  of  the  points  to  be  certified,  and 
the  Administration's  position  can  be 
amplified  through  congressional  hear- 
ings at  the  appropriate  congressional 
subcommittee's  discretion.  Open  hear- 
ings have  been  called  by  Senator  [Jesse 
A.,  R-North  Carolina]  Helms  for  Mon- 
day, February  1  from  10  a.m.  to  noon, 
and  by  Congressman  [Michael  D., 
D-Maryland]  Barnes  for  February  2  at  2 
p.m. 


'Read  to  news  correspondents  by  acting 
Department  spokesman  Alan  Romberg.* 


of  our  national  security  interests  agaii 
the  Soviet/Cuban  challenge  and  promt 
tion  of  democratic,  open  societies  in  o 
immediate  neighborhood. 


FEB.  2,  1982 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  address 
the  Central  American  crisis,  with 
specific  reference  to  El  Salvador  and 
the  certification  required  under  law. r 
Administration  is  committed  to  the  g< 
set  out  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
with  regard  to  El  Salvador.  As  we 
understand  it,  the  act  says,  yes,  then 
a  challenge  to  our  national  security,  I 
military  and  economic  assistance  are 
quired.  But  yes,  we  must  also  use  oui 
assistance  to  help  El  Salvador  contro 
violence,  make  land  reform  work, 
develop  a  democratic  process,  bring 
murderers  to  justice. 

The  certification  the  President  m 
last  week  shows  that  there  has  indee 
been  substantial  progress  toward  eac 
the  goals  laid  out  in  law. 

Human  Rights 

The  law  requires  us  to  certify  that  E 
Salvador  is  "making  a  concerted  and 
nificant  effort  to  comply  with  inter- 1 
nationally  recognized  human  rights," 
"is  achieving  substantial  control  over 
elements  of  its  armed  forces."  It  doe 
not  say  that  human  rights  problems 
must  be  eliminated.  But  it  does  demi 
progress. 

There  is  mo  question  that  the  hui 
rights  situation  is  troubled,  as  is  deb 
in  our  annual  report  just  submitted  1 
the  Congress.  The  explosion  of  viole: 
and  counterviolence  following  the  ex 
treme  left's  receipt  of  outside  suppoi 
for  guerrilla  warfare  has  accentuate* 
already  high  historic  levels  of  violen< 
strained  the  system  of  justice  to  the 
breaking  point,  and  eroded  normal  s 
constraints  against  violence.  CountU 
violations  of  human  rights  have  arisi 
from  partisan  animosities  of  both  lei 
and  right,  personal  vendettas,  retali; 
tions,  provocations,  intimidation,  am 
sheer  brutality.  The  breakdown  has 
profound;  the  society  will  take  years 
heal. 

Accurate  information  is  hard  to 
establish.  Responsibility  for  the  ovei 
whelming  number  of  deaths  is  never 
legally  determined  nor  usually  ever 
accounted  for  by  clear  or  coherent  e 
dence;  70%  of  the  political  murders 
known  to  our  Embassy  were  commi 
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unknown  assailants.  And  there  is 
iich  special  pleading.  For  example,  the 
>gal  Aid  Office  of  the  Archbishopric, 
ten  cited  by  the  international  media 
d  human  rights  organizations,  lists  no 
:tims  of  guerrilla  and  terrorist 
)lence  from  the  left.  In  January, 
>ostolic  Delegate  Rivera  y  Damas 
prived  the  Legal  Aid  Office  of  any 
;ht  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Arch- 
ihopric.  The  prejudice  of  the  other 
lin  organization  that  collects 
itistics— the  Central  American  Univer- 
se—is  virtually  explicit  in  its  inclusion 
a  category  on  "ajtcsticiados,"  referring 
persons  killed  by  the  guerrillas  as 
ring  been  "justly  executed."  The 
janization  that  calls  itself  the  Human 
jhts  Commission— which  occasionally 
ues  statistics  from  outside  the  coun- 
— has  become  an  insurgent  propagan- 
vehicle  and  has  no  credibility. 
Most  difficult  to  assess  of  all  are  the 
>eated  allegations  of  massacres.  The 
biguity  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  are 
idents  in  which  noncombatants  have 
fered  terribly— at  the  hands  of  guer- 
as,  rightist  vigilantes,  government 
ces,  or  some  or  all  of  them— and  that 
!  insurgents  have  also  repeatedly 
ricated  or  inflated  alleged  mass 
rders  as  a  means  of  propaganda, 
st  year,  in  a  widely  publicized  case, 
massacre  of  a  thousand  people  in  a 
e  was  related  by  Radio  Venceremos 
d  picked  up  in  our  media)  in  con- 
cing  detail,  until  it  was  determined 
t  there  are  no  large  caves  in  the 
ion  where  the  atrocity  supposedly 
urred.  More  recently,  our  press  pub- 
ed  a  detailed  account  of  how 
lerican  Green  Berets  had  witnessed 
vadoran  soldiers  torturing  prisoners, 
areful  investigation  showed  this 
ort  to  be  an  FDR/FMLN  fabrication, 
the  other  hand,  I  do  not  accept  that 
people  died  in  a  firefight  in  San 
vador  2  nights  ago:  Whether  or  not 
re  were  weapons  found,  or  the  people 
•e  members  of  the  insurgent  groups, 
-eply  deplore  the  excessive  violence 
he  Salvadoran  forces  in  this  incident. 
We  sent  two  Embassy  officers  to  in- 
tigate  last  week's  reports  of  a 
isacre  in  the  Morazan  village  of  El 
sote.  While  it  is  clear  that  an  armed 
frontation  between  guerrillas  occupy- 
El  Mozote  and  attacking  government 
:es  occurred  last  December,  no  evi- 
ce  could  be  found  to  confirm  that 
ernment  forces  systematically  mas- 
ked civilians  in  the  operation  zone, 
that  the  number  of  civilians  killed 
i  remotely  approached  the  733  or 
victims  variously  cited  in  press 


reports.  In  fact,  the  total  population  of 
El  Mozote  canton  last  December  is 
estimated  locally  at  only  300,  and  there 
are  manifestly  a  great  many  people  still 
there. 

So  we  must  be  careful.  We  try  to  in- 
vestigate every  report  we  receive.  And 
we  use  every  opportunity  to  impress  on 
the  El  Salvador  Government  and  army 
that  we  are  serious  about  practicing 
human  rights;  and  so  must  they  be. 

Results  are  coming  slowly,  but  they 
are  coming.  Since  October  1979,  the 
Salvadoran  authorities  have  done  much 
more  than  repeatedly  emphasize  to 
officers  and  men  the  need  to  protect 
human  rights.  They  have: 

•  Broken  traditional  links  between 
large  landowners  and  the  security  forces 
by  outlawing  the  paramilitary  organiza- 
tion ORDEN; 

•  Promulgated  a  military  code  of 
conduct  that  highlights  the  need  to  pro- 
tect human  rights; 

•  Transferred,  retired,  cashiered,  or 
punished  over  1,000  soldiers  for  various 
abuses  of  authority  or  for  their  coopera- 
tion with  the  violent  right;  and 

•  Gradually  reasserted  control  over 
scattered  local  security  force  personnel 
by  strengthening  the  authority  of  the 
High  Command  and  repeated  command 
discipline  efforts. 

In  consequence,  the  level  of  noncom- 
bat  violence— to  judge  by  our  best 
estimates  and  the  trends  even  in  opposi- 
tion groups'  figures— appears  to  have 
declined  by  more  than  half  over  the  last 
year  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  the 
guerrilla  FMLN  boasted  on  Radio  Ven- 
ceremos that  it  inflicted  more  than  2,000 
casualties  in  the  last  7  months  of  1981. 

But  let  me  make  this  clear.  Control 
of  violence  is  at  the  center  of  our  rela- 
tionship with  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment. We  mean  to  see  it  reduced  to  the 
minimum  levels  consistent  with  the 
existing  civil  strife. 

Reforms 

The  law  asks  us  to  certify  that  El 
Salvador  "is  making  continued  progress 
in  implementing  essential  economic  and 
political  reforms,  including  the  land 
reform  program."  Progress  in  land 
reform  has  been  substantial.  Estates 
larger  than  1,235  acres  have  been 
distributed  to  farmers  who  work  on 
them.  Compensation  to  former  owners  is 
being  made.  A  second  part  of  the  pro- 
gram transfers  ownership  of  small  farms 


to  tenants  and  sharecroppers.  The  titling 
process  has  accelerated  since  mid-year 
and  provisional  titles  are  now  being 
issued  at  the  rate  of  4,000  per  month. 

In  response  to  the  government's  re- 
quest, the  largest  campesino  organiza- 
tion, the  Union  Comunal  Salvadorena 
(UCS),  representing  over  100,000 
peasants,  submitted  a  report  in 
December  detailing  the  many  problems 
with  the  program  which  remain  to  be 
addressed  in  the  months  ahead.  When 
this  report  was  used  by  others  to 
criticize  land  reform  implementation,  the 
UCS  went  out  of  its  way  to  emphasize 
that  the  government  was  responsive  to 
its  concerns  and  that  the  union  expected 
to  participate  "massively"  in  the  election. 
In  its  letter  of  January  25,  1981,  the 
UCS  said: 

As  for  the  Agrarian  Document  that  was 
presented  in  an  updated  form  to  President 
Duarte  by  UCS  in  December  1981,  dealing 
with  the  implementation  of  Decree  207,  we 
note  that  many  of  the  suggestions  bearing 
therein  have  been  taken  into  account  by  the 
Government.  .  .  .  This  document  was  pre- 
sented without  any  intention  of  giving 
ammunition  to  the  enemies  of  the  Land 
Reform  Process.  .  .  . 

From  December  1,  1981,  the  system  of 
liaison  between  the  Armed  Forces  and  the 
UCS  began  to  function  and  now  we  can  rely 
on  a  high  ranking  responsible  person  who  has 
a  direct  connection  with  the  Ministry  of 
Defense  ...  the  political  consciousness  of 
the  Salvadoran  campesinos  has  changed  sub- 
stantially, influenced  by  the  agrarian  changes 
that  have  taken  place  lately  ...  we  under- 
stand that  the  vote  is  the  weapon  of  democ- 
racy and  at  this  time  the  elections  will  mean 
for  us  the  definitive  bond  cementing  our  land 
tenure. 

Elections 

The  law  asks  that  we  certify  that  the 
government  is  "committed  to  the  holding 
of  free  elections  at  an  early  date."  This 
is  incontestably  the  case.  Preparations 
for  constituent  assembly  elections  on 
March  28,  1982,  are  well  advanced.  The 
new  electoral  law  promulgated  in 
December  was  drawn  up  after  thorough 
discussion  among  the  participating 
political  parties.  Eight  parties,  ranging 
from  the  nonviolent  left  to  the  far  right, 
are  now  participating  in  the  election. 
Momentum  is  growing.  The  independent 
labor  group  of  canipesinos  and  trade 
unions  (UPD)  and  the  businessmen's- 
association  (ANEP)  have  appealed  for 
the  public  to  vote.  Just  a  week  ago,  the 
Council  of  Bishops  of  El  Salvador's 
Catholic  Church  stated: 

We  see  in  the  elections  ...  a  possible 
beginning  of  a  solution  to  the  current 
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crisis.  .  .  .  Through  this  Constituent 
Assembly  election,  we  will  pass  from  a  de 
facto  government  to  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, which  is  of  fundamental  importance  for 
the  development  of  the  country's  life.  ...  It 
would  be  ideal  for  all  citizens  to  participate  in 
the  elections.  That  is  why  we  regret  that 
some  of  our  brothers  are  rejecting  them. 

In  December,  the  Organization  of 
American  States  General  Assembly  gave 
an  overwhelming  22-3-4  endorsement  of 
the  Salvadoran  election  process.  The 
new  Central  American  Democratic  Com- 
munity represents  a  similar  endorsement 
of  democratic  principles  and  institutions 
by  El  Salvador  and  its  near  neighbors. 

The  law  also  asks  us  to  certify  that: 

...  to  this  end  [that  is,  to  the  end  of 
early  free  elections],  [the  government]  has 
demonstrated  its  good  faith  efforts  to  begin 
discussions  with  all  major  political  factions  in 
El  Salvador  which  have  declared  their  will- 
ingness to  find  and  implement  an  equitable 
solution  to  the  conflict,  with  such  solution  to 
involve  commitment  to  (A)  a  renouncement  of 
further  military  or  paramilitary  activity;  and 
(B)  the  electoral  process  with  internationally 
recognized  observers. 

The  FDR/FMLN  is  certainly  not 
committed  to  the  current  electoral  proc- 
ess. The  guerrillas  have  burned  town 
halls,  threatened  to  kill  anyone  found 
with  voting  ink  on  his  finger,  and 
assassinated  and  intimidated  local 
officials  and  candidates. 

Nor  is  the  FDR/FMLN  committed  to 
elections  in  the  future.  An  apparently 
authoritative  December  statement  says 
only  that  there  should  be  a  "plebiscite" 
to  ratify  the  government  after  the  guer- 
rillas have  gained  a  share  of  power.  This 
plebiscite,  which  would  take  place  only 
after  6  months  had  passed,  would  not 
offer  voters  a  choice  between  competing 
slates,  in  other  words,  with  some 
cosmetics,  the  Nicaraguan  model. 

President  Duarte,  in  contrast,  has 
invited  all  political  parties  and  groups  to 
renounce  violence  and  participate  in  the 
elections  after  an  advance  dialogue  on 
the  ground  rules.  The  Communist  and 
Social  Democratic  parties  were  both  for- 
mally recognized  and  invited  to  par- 
ticipate. Nonetheless,  the  FDR/FMLN 
refused  even  to  discuss  electoral  ground 
rules. 

Apostolic  Administrator  Rivera  y 
Damas  in  his  January  10  homily  said 
that: 

.  .  .  not  to  believe  in  elections  or  not  to 
see  in  them  a  solution  gives  no  right  to  resort 


to  blackmail  and  fraud  on  one  hand,  or 
sabotage  on  the  other.  I  believe  that  voters 
have  the  right  to  express  what  they  feel. 

National  Security  Interests 

But  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  ex- 
presses the  need  to  defend  our  national 
security  interests,  as  well  as  to  further 
our  humanitarian  and  political  values. 
The  Caribbean  Basin  is  at  our  southern 
border.  Everything  from  migration  to 
geopolitics,  and  from  common  sense  to 
narcotics,  dictates  that  we  not  ignore  it. 
The  Administration,  the  Congress,  the 
American  people  must  confront  the 
problems  of  the  area  together. 

There  is  no  mistaking  that  the 
decisive  battle  for  Central  America  is 
underway  in  El  Salvador. 

Vicious  Circle  of  Dictatorships 

There  is  something  else.  If  we  do  not 
sustain  the  struggle  now,  we  shall  fall 
back  into  that  terrible  vicious  circle  in 
which  in  Central  America  the  only  alter- 
native to  right-wing  dictatorship  is  left- 
wing  dictatorship. 

General  Romero's  traditionalist  mili- 
tary government  was  overturned  2  years 
ago  by  a  military-civilian  coalition  com- 
mitted to  reform— land  reform  and  the 
transformation  of  El  Salvador  into  a 
democracy.  We  supported  the  reforms 
then,  we  support  them  now.  And  real 
progress  has  been  made  for  all  the  civil 
strife,  even  though  there  is  a  long  way 
to  go— above  all  in  bringing  violence 
under  control. 

Some  are  proposing  that  we  now  cut 
off  aid  to  El  Salvador.  I  do  not  see  how 
that  would  advance  the  goals  embodied 
in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  whether 
they  be  security,  democracy,  or  human 
rights.  Clearly,  the  hope  for  democracy 
would  be  extinguished.  The  Soviet  Union 
and  Cuba  would  have  a  new  opening  to 
expand  their  access  to  the  American 
mainland.  And  I  wonder  how  it  would 
promote  human  rights  to  make  El 
Salvador  into  another  Nicaragua. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.B 


Democracy  and 
Security  in  the 
Caribbean  Basin 

by  Thomas  O.  Enders 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  o: 
February  1,  1982.  Ambassador  Enders 
is  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs.1 

This  hearing  comes  at  a  moment  wher 
is  vital  to  clarify  and  affirm  what  the 
United  States  should  seek  to  achieve  i 
Central  America  as  a  whole  and  in  El 
Salvador  in  particular.  Perhaps  then  v 
should  start  from  fundamentals.  We 
believe  that  a  responsible  American 
policy  must  have  two  pillars: 

•  Defense  of  our  national  security 
interests; 

•  Support  for  freedom  and  (when 
necessary)  social  reform,  allied  to 
economic  development. 

There  can  be  no  mistaking  that  oi 
national  security  interests  are  being 
challenged. 

•  Cuba  is  systematically  expandin 
its  capacity  to  project  military  power 
beyond  its  own  shores.  The  arrival  thi 
year  of  a  second  squadron  of  MiG-23/ 
Floggers  and  the  63,000  tons  of  war 
supplies  imported  from  the  Soviet  Un 
last  year  come  on  top  of  what  was 
already  by  several  times  the  largest  a 
land,  and  sea  inventory  of  the  region. 

•  Nicaragua  is  being  exploited  as 
base  for  the  export  of  subversion  and 
armed  intervention  throughout  Centr; 
America.  Inside  Nicaragua,  Soviet,  E: 
European,  and  1,800-2,000  Cuban 
military  advisers  are  building  Central 
America's  largest  military  establish™ 
with  Soviet  arms;  outside  Nicaragua, 
clandestine  infiltration  of  arms  and 
munitions  into  El  Salvador  is  again 
approaching  the  high  levels  recorded 
just  before  last  year's  "final  offensive. 

•  The  decisive  battle  for  Central 
America  is  underway  in  El  Salvador, 
after  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador  is  captu 
by  a  violent  minority,  who  in  Central 
America  would  not  live  in  fear?  How 
long  would  it  be  before  major  strateg 
U.S.  interests— the  canal,  sea  lanes,  < 
supplies— were  at  risk? 

For  most  of  its  life  as  a  nation,  oi 
country  has  faced  no  threat  from  its 
neighbors.  But,  unless  we  act  decisive 
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w,  the  future  could  well  bring  more 
bas:  totalitarian  regimes  so  linked  to 
j  Soviet  Union  that  they  become  fac- 
■s  in  the  military  balance,  and  so 
ompetent  economically  that  their 
izens'  only  hope  becomes  that  of  one 
f  migrating  to  the  United  States. 
This  brings  me  to  the  second  pillar 
aur  policy.  The  sharing  of  political 
ver  through  democratic  institutions 
1  the  overcoming  of  violence  and 
rerty  are  not  only  fundamental  for  us, 
y  are  also  fundamental  for  our 
ghbors. 

•  An  acute  economic  crisis  has 
gulfed  the  entire  Caribbean  Basin.  As 

world  economy  slid  into  recession, 
se  small  and  vulnerable  economies 

the  shock  hard.  Democracy  is  hard 
ichieve  or  maintain  in  times  of  bitter 
nomic  hardship,  particularly  if  great 
qualities  in  social  and  economic  op- 
tunity  persist. 

•  Lawlessness  from  the  violent  right 
juently  compounds  the  problems 

ated  by  insurgent  violence  and  exter- 
intervention.  The  fragility  of  institu- 
is  under  political  and  economic  stress 
create  chain  reactions  of  disorder 
abuse  that  feed  dictatorship. 

•  Faith  in  representative  democracy 
government  institutions  will  erode  if 

se  trends  continue.  Yet  in  societies  as 
ply  divided  as  those  in  Central 
erica,  only  pluralistic  institutions  can 
ble  people  to  live  with  each  other 
lout  violence. 

Rather  than  sacrifice  either  our 
rests  or  our  values— either  support 
democracy  or  security— we  must  find 
ay  to  assert  both,  so  that  we  can 
:k  the  Communist  drive  for  power 
help  the  region  develop  in  a  humane 
democratic  way,  using  the  state  of 
ger  to  help  the  people  of  Central 
erica  realize  their  political  and  social 
irations. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  Admin- 
ation  understands  the  conditions  on 
to  El  Salvador  contained  in  the 
eign  Assistance  Act.  Yes,  there  is  a 
lenge  to  our  national  security,  so 
tary  and  economic  assistance  are  re- 
ed. But  yes,  we  must  also  use  our 
stance  to  help  El  Salvador  control 
ence,  make  land  reform  work, 
slop  a  democratic  process,  bring 
•derers  to  justice.  I  do  not  mean  to 
that  we  would  have  expressed  the 
actives  precisely  as  they  are  ex- 
;sed  in  the  legislation,  but  our  goals 
the  same. 
The  certification  the  President  has 


just  made  [January  28,  1982]  shows  that 
there  has  indeed  been  substantial  prog- 
ress toward  each  of  the  desired  goals 
laid  out  in  law. 

•  Thanks  to  efforts  by  the  military 
command,  the  levels  of  violence  against 
noncombatants  have  fallen;  all  sides 
agree  that  the  trend  is  downward. 

•  For  all  the  inherent  administrative 
and  political  difficulties,  land 
reform— the  most  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  land  reform  ever  attempted  in 
Latin  America— is  moving  ahead. 

•  Despite  violence  and  the  absence 
of  deep-rooted  democratic  traditions,  the 
electoral  process  is  gathering  momen- 
tum. Eight  parties  have  entered  the 
campaign  that  officially  opened  last 
Thursday.  Important  elements  of  the 
Salvadoran  society,  including  the  church 
and  peasant  organizations,  have  come 
out  strongly  in  support  of  elections.  But 
the  guerrillas  have  refused  to  test  out 
their  strength  at  the  ballot  box. 

•  The  Salvadoran  Government  has 
made  major  progress  in  its  investigation 
of  the  murder  of  the  four  American 
church  women.  We  expect  indictments 
based  on  a  strong  case  very  shortly, 
maybe  as  early  as  this  week. 

This  is  clearly  not  enough.  More  is 
needed,  especially  on  the  problem  of 
violence.  But  a  lot  has  been  -achieved  in 
the  midst  of  an  externally  supported  in- 
surgency in  a  deeply  divided  country. 

Some  few  would  argue  that  El 
Salvador  is  not  reforming  itself  fast 
enough  and  we  should  cut  off  aid.  But 
that  would  defeat  the  goals  both  the 
Congress  and  the  Administration  are 
pursuing.  All  hope  of  achieving  function- 
ing democracy  in  El  Salvador  would 
vanish.  The  Soviets  and  Cubans  would 
have  a  new  opening  to  expand  their 
power  on  the  American  mainland.  And  it 
would  be  hard  to  argue  that 
Nicaraguanizing  El  Salvador  would  be 
an  effective  way  to  promote  human 
rights. 

But  there  is  another  basis  for  action. 
Two  years  ago,  a  new  Salvadoran 
Government  committed  itself  to  political 
reform— free  elections— and  land 
reform.  The  United  States  supported  it 
then.  It  supports  it  now.  With  our  help: 

•  The  Government  of  El  Salvador  is 
working  toward  democracy  and  the 
scheduled  elections;  the  violent 
FDR/FMLN  [Democratic  Revolutionary 
Front/Farabundo  Marti  National  Libera- 
tion Front]  opposition  is  trying  to 
sabotage  the  election  process. 

•  The  Government  of  El  Salvador  is 
pursuing  economic  development  and 


reform;  the  violent  FDR/FMLN  opposi- 
tion is  waging  economic  warfare. 

•  The  Government  of  El  Salvador 
has  made  measurable  progress  in  con- 
trolling violence;  the  violent  FDR/FMLN 
opposition  boasts  of  having  inflicted 
2,000  casualties  in  the  last  7  months  of 
1981. 

Power  of  Democracy 

Sometimes  Americans  underestimate  the 
power  of  democracy  in  this  area.  That  is 
a  mistake.  The  Caribbean  Basin  has  far 
more  democratic  than  repressive  states. 
The  resilience  of  more  than  a  century  of 


Nicaraguan  Travel  Advisory 


DEPARTMENT  ANNOUNCEMENT, 
JAN.  29,  19821 

Today,  we  are  issuing  the  following 
travel  advisory  on  Nicaragua.  The 
Department  advises  Americans  who  may 
be  planning  to  travel  to  Nicaragua  that 
as  of  January  25,  1982,  travel  to  the  en- 
tire Department  of  Zelaya  has  been 
restricted,  as  the  area  has  become  a 
restricted  military  zone.  These  travel 
restrictions  to  the  east  coast  of 
Nicaragua  apply  to  everyone — 
Americans,  other  foreigners,  and 
Nicaraguans.  The  Government  of 
Nicaragua  will  not  permit  any  travel  to 
the  Department  of  Zelaya  without 
special  permission  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  and  that  permission  has  been 
difficult  to  obtain.  Consequently,  the 
Atlantic  half  of  Nicaragua  is  now  off 
limits  for  security  reasons. 

As  a  point  of  explanation,  this  most 
recent  action  by  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment follows  a  number  of  other 
measures  that  it  has  taken  against  its 
largely  English-speaking  Miskito  Indian 
East  Coast  population.  In  addition  to 
restricting  travel  and  declaring  the  area 
a  "military  zone,"  the  Government  has 
recently  seized  the  leading  independent 
radio  station  in  the  area,  expelled 
religious  workers  from  the  region,  and 
effectively  prohibited  the  circulation  of 
La  Prensa  from  the  East  Coast.  We 
have  also  noted  a  new  exodus  of  Miskito 
Indian  refugees  to  Honduras.  There  are 
also  numerous  though  unconfirmed 
reports  of  repressive  tactics  by  govern- 
ment forces. 


'Read  to  news  correspondents  by  acting 
Department  spokesman  Alan  Romberg.  ■ 
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democracy  has  enabled  Costa  Rica  to 
hold  up  magnificently  under  the  pres- 
sures of  a  brutal  economic  crisis.  Hon- 
duras—where Chairman  Helms  [Jesse 
Helms,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs] 
and  I  have  just  been  to  attend  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  and  democrat- 
ically elected  president— shows  that  if 
given  a  chance  people  are  eager  to  see 
their  leaders  elected  democratically. 

The  democracies  of  the  area  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  they  will  re- 
main democracies  only  if  they  stand 
together.  Within  Honduras  the  Cubans 
are  trying  to  unify  the  left  and  start 
another  insurgency,  while  across  the 
border  Nicaragua  is  building  up  the  big- 
gest and  best  equipped  army  in  Central 
American  history.  To  Nicaragua's  south, 
Costa  Ricans  are  watching  the  Sandin- 
istas organize  military  operations  in 
Costa  Rica's  own  rich  and  largely  unde- 
fended Guanacaste  Province  and  won- 
dering what  will  happen  when  more 
Soviet-built  tanks  and  perhaps  MiG's 
appear  next  door.  In  El  Salvador,  in- 
surgents are  escalating  their  violence 
and  terror,  doing  everything  to  prevent 
the  elections  from  being  held— including 
threats  of  death  to  candidates  and 
voters. 

In  response  to  this  situation,  Costa 
Rica,  Honduras,  and  El  Salvador 
formed— on  January  19— the  Central 
American  Democratic  Community  to  de- 
fend their  values  and  seek  the  support 
of  other  democratic  states.  On  January 
27,  on  the  occasion  of  Honduran  Presi- 
dent Suazo's  inauguration,  three  democ- 
racies—Venezuela, Colombia,  the  United 
States— responded.  The  six  will  meet 
regularly: 

•  To  help  carry  through  the 
democratic  transformation  in  El 
Salvador  and  protect  free  institutions 
elsewhere; 

•  To  overcome  the  region-wide 
economic  crisis  fueled  by  the  recession 
in  the  world  economy  and  by  terrorism; 

•  To  attempt  to  head  off  the  arms 
race  Nicaragua  seems  determined  to 
impose  on  its  neighbors;  and 

•  To  be  ready  to  use  the  resources 
of  the  Inter-American  system  to  defend 
against  armed  aggression. 

These  steps  are  part  of  a  collective 
approach  to  the  area's  problems,  an 


approach  proposed  by  Secretary  Haig  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  (OAS)  in  St.  Lucia  last 
December  and  evident  in  the  OAS 
General  Assembly's  endorsement  of  elec- 
tions in  El  Salvador  by  a  22-3  vote.  The 
democracies  are  banding  together  to  de- 
fend their  values  and  their  security  in  a 
time  of  rising  danger. 

Rising  Dangers 

For  the  dangers  are  rising  fast.  We  have 
tried  to  communicate  with  Cuba,  to  con- 
vince Castro  of  the  dangers  of  confron- 
tation. But  the  Cubans  are  accelerating 
their  acquisition  of  intimidating  arma- 
ments; they  are  aggressively  pushing 
their  policy  of  organizing  and  supporting 
violent  insurgencies  throughout  Central 
America. 

We  have  tried  to  communicate  with 
the  Nicaraguans,  to  offer  a  way  out  of 
confrontation  if  they  would  restrain 
their  military  buildup  and  cease  their 
support  of  insurgency  in  El  Salvador. 
But  the  Nicaraguan  response  has  been 
to  move  toward  greater  internal  repres- 
sion—for their  large  Miskito  Indian 
minority,  for  the  remaining  free  radio 
stations  and  press,  for  the  church,  for 
democratic  leaders  and  business- 
men—and to  accelerate  their  buildup  of 
heavy  arms  and  to  bring  in  more  Cuban 
and  Soviet  advisers,  while  exporting 
more  arms  to  rebels  in  neighboring 
countries. 

In  El  Salvador  the  insurgents  talk 
peace  but  throw  bombs.  The  attack  last 
week  against  Ilopango  Airport,  con- 
tinued attacks  on  the  economic  infra- 
structure, stepped  up  arms  flow,  all  in- 
dicate intensified  military  action  aimed 
at  disrupting  the  electoral  process. 

The  Caribbean  Basin  is  right  on  our 
borders.  We  cannot,  even  if  we  wanted 
to,  turn  our  back  on  it.  The  Administra- 
tion, the  Congress,  the  American  people 


are  all  confronted  with  the  problems 
the  area.  Together  we  must  find  a  s< 
tion. 

What  the  Administration  sug- 
gests—to gain  the  initiative  and  mal 
sure  the  area's  besieged  and  aspiring 
democracies  survive — is  to: 

•  Support  the  fledgling  Central 
American  Democratic  Community  in 
efforts  to  protect  democracy  and  pr< 
mote  the  common  welfare,  defense, 
development.  We  must  act  both  indi 
vidually  and  through  the  Inter- Amei 
system. 

•  Provide  increased  military  ass 
ance  to  El  Salvador  and  Honduras, 
two  most  threatened  states.  We  exp 
in  the  immediate  future  to  use  emer 
gency  authority  to  draw  on  Departn 
of  Defense  stocks  for  approximately 
million  to  replace  lost  aircraft,  and  1 
assure  that  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  has  the  means  to  defend 
against  the  attacks  on  its  economy  < 
to  protect  the  electoral  process. 

•  Provide  emergency  financial 
assistance  to  a  number  of  states  in 
basin  suffering  from  economic  catas 
trophe.  The  Administration  will  sho 
forward  its  proposal  to  the  Congres 

•  Strengthen,  along  with  our  pi 
ners  in  the  Nassau  group— Venezuc 
Mexico,  and  Canada— international 
cooperation  to  help  the  Caribbean  E 
as  a  whole  achieve  long-term  prosp< 
the  Administration  will  shortly  senc 
specific  proposals  in  trade  and  inves 
ment  to  the  Congress. 

And  as  we  move  forward  on  th< 
items,  we  must  redouble  our  efforts 
El  Salvador  to  help  bring  the  violer 
under  control  and  push  forward  wit 
land  reform.  Simultaneously  we  mu 
help  all  countries  of  the  area  to  cho 
legitimate  governments  through  ele 
tions.  Americans  will  not  permit  Ce 
America's  future  to  be  decided  in 
Moscow  or  Havana.  Neither  will  th 
support  solutions  that  are  inherent! 
undemocratic  or  unjust. 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  he; 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  ol 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
fice,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.B 
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Jurrent  Actions 


ULTILATERAL 

jriculture 

invention  on  the  Inter-American  Institute 

•  Cooperation  on  Agriculture.  Done  at 
ishington  Mar.  6,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
c.  8,  1980.  TIAS  9919. 

^natures:  Dominica,  Sept.  29,  1981;  St. 
cia,  Dec.  9,  1981;  Suriname,  Nov.  20, 

n. 

tifications  deposited:  Dominica,  Sept.  29, 
■  St.  Lucia,  Dec.  9,  1981;  Suriname, 
v.  20,  1981. 

Is  of  Lading 

ernational  convention  for  the  unification  of 
tain  rules  relating  to  bills  of  lading  and 
itocol  of  signature.  Done  at  Brussels 
g.  25,  1924.  Entered  into  force  June  2, 
II;  December  29,  1937  for  the  U.S.  TS 
.. 

tification  that  it  continues  to  be  bound: 
omon  Islands,  Sept.  17,  1981. 

itocol  to  amend  the  international  conven- 
l  for  the  unification  of  certain  rules  of  law 
iting  to  bills  of  lading  signed  at  Brussels 

1.  25,  1924  (TS  931).  Done  at  Brussels 
).  23,  1968.  Entered  into  force  June  23, 
7.' 

:ession  deposited:  Sri  Lanka,  Oct.  21, 
1. 

logical  Weapons 

ivention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  develop- 
it,  production,  and  stockpiling  of 
teriological  (biological)  and  toxin  weapons 
on  their  destruction.  Done  at 
shington,  London,  and  Moscow  Apr.  10, 

2.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  26,  1975 
lS  8062. 

essions  deposited:  Kenya,  Tonga, 
t.  30,  1981. 

ild  Abduction 

ivention  on  the  civil  aspects  of  interna- 
ial  child  abduction.  Done  at  The  Hague 

•  25,  1980.  Enters  into  force  on  the  first 
of  the  third  calendar  month  after  the 

osit  of  the  third  instrument  of  ratification, 
eptance,  approval,  or  accession, 
natures^ Canada,  France,  Greece,  Switzer- 
i,  Oct.  25,  1980;  U.S.,  Dec.  23,  1981; 
?ium,  Jan.  11,  1982. 

lisions 

•'rnational  convention  for  the  unification  of 
ain  rules  relating  to  collisions  at  sea,  and 
;ocol  of  signature.  Signed  at  Brussels 
t-  23,  1910.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  1 

location  that  it  continues  to  be  bound: 
"non  Islands,  Sept.  17,  1981. 

imodities 

eement  establishing  the  Common  Fund 
commodities,  with  schedules.  Done  at 
eva  June  27,  1980.2 


Ratifications  deposited:  Finland,  Dec.  30, 

1981;  U.K.,  Dec.  31,  1981;  Mali,  Jan.  11, 

1982. 

Acceptance  deposited:  India,  Dec.  22,  1981. 

Signature:  Yugoslavia,  Jan.  7,  1982. 

Conservation 

Convention  on  international  trade  in  en- 
dangered species  of  wild  fauna  and  flora, 
with  appendices.  Done  at  Washington  Mar.  3, 
1973.  Entered  into  force  July  1,  1975.  TIAS 
8249. 

Accession  deposited:  Guinea,  Sept.  21,  1981. 
Ratification  deposited:  Bangladesh,  Nov.  20, 
1981. 

Consular 

Vienna  convention  on  consular  relations. 

Done  at  Vienna  Apr.  24,  1963.  Entered  into 

force  Mar.  19,  1967;  for  the  U.S.  Dec.  24 

1969.  TIAS  6820. 

Accession  deposited:  Mozambique,  Nov.  18, 

1981. 

Containers 

Amendments  to  Annex  I  of  the  international 
convention  for  safe  containers,  1972  (TIAS 
9037).  Adopted  by  the  Maritime  Safety  Com- 
mittee at  London  Apr.  2,  1981.  Entered  into 
force  Dec.  1,  1981. 

Customs 

Amendments  to  the  annexes  to  the  customs 
convention  on  the  international  transport  of 
goods  under  cover  of  TIR  carnets  of  Nov.  14, 
1975.  Adopted  by  the  Administrative  Com- 
mittee for  the  TIR  Convention  of  1975  at 
Geneva:  Oct.  20,  1978.  Entered  into  force 
Aug.  1,  1979;  for  the  U.S.  Mar.  18,  1982. 
Oct.  18,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  1 
1980;  for  the  U.S.  Mar.  18,  1982. 
July  3,  1980.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  1,  1981; 
for  the  U.S.  Mar.  18,  1982. 

Diplomatic  Relations 

Vienna  convention  on  diplomatic  relations. 

Done  at  Vienna  Apr.  18,  1961.  Entered  into 

force  Apr.  24,  1964;  for  the  U.S.  Dec.  13, 

1972.  TIAS  7502. 

Accession  deposited:  Mozambique,  Nov.  18, 

1981.3 

Finance-African  Development  Fund 

Agreement  establishing  the  African  Develop- 
ment Fund,  with  schedules.  Done  at  Abidjan 
Nov.  29,  1972.  Entered  into  force  June  30, 
1973;  for  the  U.S.  Nov.  18,  1976.  TIAS  8605. 
Accession  deposited:  Austria,  Dec.  30,  1981. 

Human  Rights 

American  convention  on  human  rights.  Done 

at  San  Jose  Nov.  22,  1969.  Entered  into  force 

July  18,  1978.1 

Ratification  deposited:  Barbados,  Nov.  5, 

1981.4 

International  covenant  on  civil  and  political 
rights.  Done  at  New  York  Dec.  16,  1966. 
Entered  into  force  Mar.  23,  1976. ' 
Ratification  deposited:  Egypt,  Jan.  14,  1982. 


International  covenant  on  economic,  social, 
and  cultural  rights.  Adopted  at  New  York 
Dec.  16,  1966.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  3, 
1976. » 
Ratification  deposited:  Egypt,  Jan.  14,  1982. 

Judicial  Procedure 

Convention  on  the  service  abroad  of  judicial 
and  extrajudicial  documents  in  civil  or  com- 
mercial matters.  Done  at  The  Hague  Nov.  15, 
1965.  Entered  into  force  Feb.  10,  1969.  TIAS 
6638. 
Ratification  deposited:  Italy,  Nov.  25,  1981. 

Labor 

Instrument  for  the  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion. (Constitution  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization  Instrument  of  Amendment, 
1946.)  Adopted  by  the  International  Labor 
Conference  at  its  29th  session  at  Montreal 
Oct.  9,  1946.  TIAS  1868. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Belize,  Nov.  17,  1981. 

Maritime  Matters 

Amendment  to  article  VII  of  the  convention 
on  facilitation  of  international  maritime  traf- 
fic, 1965.  Done  at  London  Nov.  19,  1973.2 
Acceptance  deposited:  Iceland,  Dec.  4,  1981. 

International  convention  on  maritime  search 
and  rescue,  1979,  with  annex.  Done  at  Ham- 
burg Apr.  27,  1979.2 
Ratification  deposited:  Norway,  Dec.  9,  1981. 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 
1948,  as  amended  on  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (TIAS 
4044,  6285,  6490,  8606).  Adopted  at  London 
Nov.  14,  1975.  Entered  into  force  May  22, 
1982,  except  for  Art.  51  which  enters  into 
force  July  28,  1982. 

Acceptance  deposited:  Philippines,  Nov.  17, 
1981. 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 

1948,  as  amended,  on  the  Intergovernmental 

Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (TIAS 

4044,  6285,  6490,  8606).  Adopted  at  London 

Nov.  17,  1977.2 

Acceptance  deposited:  Philippines,  Nov.  17, 

1981. 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 
1948,  as  amended,  on  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (TIAS 
4044,  6285,  6490,  8606).  Adopted  at  London 
Nov.  15,  1979.2 

Acceptance  deposited:  United  States, 
Nov.  17,  1981. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty 

Protocol  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  on  the 

accession  of  Spain.  Done  at  Brussels  Dec.  10 

1981.2 

Ratification  deposited:  Canada,  Jan.  8,  1982. 

Nuclear  Weapons— Nonproliferation 

Treaty  on  the  nonproliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Done  at  Washington,  London,  and 
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Moscow,  July  1,  1968.  Entered  into  force 

Mar.  5,  1970.  TIAS  6839. 

Accession  deposited:  Papua  New  Guinea, 

Jan.  25,  1982. 

Organization  of  American  States 

Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  Signed  at  Bogota  Apr.  30,  1948. 
Entered  into  force  Dec.  13,  1951.  TIAS  2361. 
Signatures:  Antigua  and  Barbuda,  St.  Vin- 
cent and  the  Grenadines,  Dec.  3,  1981. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Antigua  and 
Barbuda,  St.  Vincent  and  the  Grenadines, 
Dec.  3,  1981. 

Protocol  of  Amendment  to  the  Charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  Signed  at 
Buenos  Aires  Feb.  27,  1967.  Entered  into 
force  Feb.  27,  1970.  TIAS  6847. 
Signatures:  Antigua  and  Barbuda,  St.  Vin- 
cent and  the  Grenadines,  Dec.  3,  1981. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Antigua  and 
Barbuda,  St.  Vincent  and  the  Grenadines, 
Dec.  3,  1981. 

Patents 

Patent  cooperation  treaty,  with  regulations. 
Done  at  Washington  June  19,  1970.  Entered 
into  force  Jan.  24,  1978;  except  for  chapter 
II.  Chapter  II  entered  into  force  Mar.  29, 
1978.5  TIAS  8733. 
Accession  deposited:  Sri  Lanka,  Nov.  25, 

1981. 

Pollution 

Convention  on  long-range  transboundary  air 
pollution.  Done  at  Geneva  Nov.  13,  1979.2 
Ratification  deposited:  Canada,  Dec.  15, 
1981. 

Racial  Discrimination 

International  convention  on  the  elimination  of 
all  forms  of  racial  discrimination.  Adopted  at 
New  York  Dec.  21,  1965.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  4,  1969.1 
Accession  deposited:  China,  Dec.  29,  1981. 

Refugees 

Protocol  relating  to  the  status  of  refugees. 
Done  at  New  York  Jan.  31,  1967.  Entered  in- 
to force  Oct.  4,  1967;  for  the  U.S.  Nov.  1, 
1968.  TIAS  6577. 
Accession  deposited:  Japan,  Jan.  1,  1982. 

Rubber 

International  natural  rubber  agreement, 

1979.  Done  at  Geneva  Oct.  6,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  provisionally  Oct.  23,  1980. 
Ratifications  deposited:  France,  Dec.  8, 
1981;  Canada,  U.K.,  Dec.  31,  1981. 

Safety  at  Sea 

International  convention  for  the  safety  of  life 
at  sea,  1974,  with  annex.  Done  at  London 
Nov.  1,  1974.  Entered  into  force  May  25, 

1980.  TIAS  9700. 

Accession  deposited:  Bangladesh,  Nov.  6, 
1981;  Philippines,  Dec.  15,  1981. 


Salvage 

Convention  for  the  unification  of  certain  rules 
with  respect  to  assistance  and  salvage  at  sea. 
Signed  at  Brussels  Sept.  23,  1910.  Entered 
into  force  Mar.  1,  1913.  TS  576. 
Notification  that  it  continues  to  be  bound: 
Solomon  Islands,  Sept.  17,  1981. 

Shipping 

U.N.  convention  on  the  carriage  of  goods  by 
sea,  1978.  Done  at  Hamburg  Mar.  31,  1978.2 
Accession  deposited:  Romania,  Jan.  7,  1982. 

Space 

Treaty  on  principles  governing  the  activities 
of  states  in  the  exploration  and  use  of  outer 
space,  including  the  moon  and  other  celestial 
bodies.  Done  at  Washington,  London,  and 
Moscow  Jan.  27,  1967.  Entered  into  force 
Oct.  10,  1967.  TIAS  6347. 
Ratification  deposited:  India,  Jan.  18,  1982. 

Convention  on  registration  of  objects 
launched  into  outer  space.  Done  at  New  York 
Jan.  14,  1975.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  15, 
1976.  TIAS  8480. 
Accession  deposited:  India,  Jan.  18,  1982. 

Agreement  governing  the  activities  of  states 
on  the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies.  Done 
at  New  York  Dec.  5,  1979.2 
Signature:  India,  Jan.  18,  1982. 

Telecommunications 

Final  Acts  of  the  World  Administration  Radio 
Conference  for  the  planning  of  the 
broadcasting-satellite  service  in  frequency 
bands  11.7-12.2  GHz  (in  Regions  2  and  3) 
and  11.7-12.5  GHz  (in  Region  1),  with  an- 
nexes. Done  at  Geneva  Feb.  13,  1977. 
Entered  into  force  Jan.  1,  1979.1 
Approval  deposited:  Greece,  Sept.  10,  1981. 

Trade 

Protocol  supplementary  to  the  Geneva  (1979) 
protocol  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (TIAS  9629).  Done  at  Geneva  Nov. 
22,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  1,  1980. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Brazil,  June  23,  1981; 
Zaire,  Nov.  11,  1981. 

Agreement  on  implementation  of  article  VII 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (customs  valuation).  Done  at  Geneva 
Apr.  12,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  1, 
1981. 

Protocol  to  the  agreement  on  implementation 
of  article  VII  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade.  Done  at  Geneva  Nov.  1, 
1979.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  1,  1981. 
Acceptance:  Brazil,  June  23,  1981.46 

Protocol  extending  the  arrangement  regard- 
ing international  trade  in  textiles  of  Dec.  20, 
1973,  as  extended  (TIAS  7840,  8939).  Done 
at  Geneva  Dec.  22,  1981.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  1,  1982. 
Acceptance:  U.S.,  Dec.  29,  1981. 


U.N.  Industrial  Development  Organizatio 

Constitution  of  the  U.N.  Industrial  Develop 
ment  Organization,  with  annexes.  Adopted 
Vienna  Apr.  8,  1979.2 
Signatures:  Fiji,  Dec.  21,  1981;  Central 
African  Republic,  Jan.  8,  1982. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Fiji,  Dec.  21,  1981; 
Central  African  Republic,  Jan.  8,  1982. 

Wheat 

1981  protocol  for  the  first  extension  of  the 

food  aid  convention,  1980  (TIAS  10015). 

Done  at  Washington  Mar.  24,  1981.  Enter* 

into  force  July  1,  1981.7 

Ratifications  deposited:  Austria,  Dec.  29, 

1981;  Ireland,  Dec.  30,  1981;  U.K.,  Dec.  3: 

1981;  U.S.,  Jan.  12,  1982. 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 

Dec.  16,  1981. 

Instrument  of  ratification  signed  by  the 

President:  Jan.  12,  1982. 

Entered  into  force  definitively  for  the  U.S 

Jan.  12,  1982. 

1981  protocol  for  the  sixth  extension  of  th 

wheat  trade  convention,  1971  (TIAS  7144; 

Done  at  Washington  Mar.  24,  1981.  Enter 

into  force  July  1,  1981. 7 

Accession  deposited:  Bolivia,  Dec.  23,  198 

Ratifications  deposited:  Belgium,  Dec.  22, 

1981;  Austria,  Dec.  29,  1981;  Ireland, 

Dec.  30,  1981;  U.K.,  Dec.  31,  1981;  U.S., 

Jan.  12,  1982. 

Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 

Dec.  16,  1981. 

Instrument  of  ratification  signed  by  the 

President:  Jan.  12,  1982. 

Entered  into  force  definitively  for  the  U.£ 

Jan.  12,  1982. 

Women 

Convention  on  the  elimination  of  all  form: 
discrimination  against  women.  Adopted  at 
New  York  Dec.  18,  1979.  Entered  into  foi 
Sept.  3,  1981.1 
Ratifications  deposited:  Romania,  Jan.  7, 

1982;  Colombia,  Jan.  19,  1982. 


BILATERAL 

Argentina 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  U 
tion  and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  \ 
respect  to  taxes  on  income  and  capital,  w 
related  protocol.  Signed  at  Buenos  Aires 
May  7,  1981. 

Instrument  of  ratification  signed  by  the 
President:  Jan.  12,  1982  (with  reservatioi 
and  an  understanding). 

China 

Consular  convention,  with  exchange  of  n< 
Signed  at  Washington  Sept.  17,  1980. 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 

Dec.  11,  1981. 
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itrument  of  ratification  signed  by  the 

;sident:  Jan.  4,  1982. 

itruments  of  ratification  exchanged: 

ijing,  Jan.  19,  1982. 

tered  into  force:  Feb.  19,  1982. 

reement  modifying  the  consular  conven- 
l  of  Sept.  17,  1980.  Effected  by  exchange 
lotes  at  Beijing  Jan.  17,  1981. 
tered  into  force:  Feb.  19,  1982. 

ombia 

tradition  treaty,  with  annex.  Signed  at 
shington  Sept.  14,  1979.2 
trument  of  ratification  signed  by  the 
sident:  Jan.  4,  1982. 

tual  legal  assistance  treaty,  with  exchange 

lotes.  Signed  at  Washington  Aug.  20, 

0.2 

:rument  of  ratification  signed  by  the 

sident:  Jan.  4,  1982. 

eement  concerning  general  security  of 
tary  information.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
;s  at  Bogota  Dec.  16,  1981.  Entered  into 
e  Dec.  16,  1981. 


eement  extending  the  provisional  applica- 
of  the  maritime  boundary  agreement  of 
.  16,  1977.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
Washington,  Dec.  16  and  28,  1981. 
ered  into  force  Dec.  28,  1981. 

choslovakia 

eement  amending  and  extending  the  air 
sport  agreement  of  Feb.  28,  1969,  as 
nded  and  extended  (TIAS  6644,  7356, 
L,  8868,  9935).  Effected  by  exchange  of 
s  at  Prague  Dec.  7  and  30,  1981. 
?red  into  force  Dec.  30,  1981. 

mark 

Jement  relating  to  the  reciprocal  accept- 
of  airworthiness  certifications.  Effected 
xchange  of  notes  at  Washington  Jan.  6, 
!.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  6,  1982. 

ador 

sement  amending  and  extending  the 
ement  of  Sept.  18,  1975,  as  extended 
S  8282,  9942),  relating  to  the 
erative  program  in  Ecuador  for  the 
rvation  and  tracking  of  satellites  and 
e  vehicles.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
into  Dec.  3  and  4,  1981.  Entered  into 
'■  Dec.  4,  1981. 


Egypt 

Agreement  for  cooperation  concerning 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  with  annex 
and  agreed  minute.  Signed  at  Washington 
June  29,  1981. 
Entered  into  force:  Dec.  29,  1981. 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, relating  to  the  agreement  of 
June  7,  1974  (TIAS  7855),  with  agreed 
minutes.  Signed  at  Cairo  Dec.  21,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  Dec.  21,  1981. 

Haiti 

Hurricane  warning  agreement,  with 
memorandum  of  arrangement.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Port-au-Prince  Dec.  22, 
1981.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  22,  1981. 

Hungary 

Program  of  cooperation  and  exchanges  in 
culture,  education,  science,  and  technology 
for  1982  and  1983,  with  annex.  Signed  at 
Washington  Dec.  4,  1981.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  1,  1982. 

Indonesia 

Agreement  for  cooperation  concerning 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  with  annex 
and  agreed  minute.  Signed  at  Washington 
June  30,  1980. 
Entered  into  force:  Dec.  30,  1981. 

Inter-Parliamentary  Union 

Agreement  relating  to  a  procedure  for  U.S. 
income  tax  reimbursement.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Geneva  Sept.  17  and 
Oct.  27,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  27, 
1981;  effective  Jan.  1,  1981. 

Korea 

Arrangement  for  the  exchange  of  technical 
information  and  cooperation  in  regulatory 
and  safety  research  matters,  with  appendices 
and  patent  addendum.  Signed  at  Washington 
Nov.  10,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Nov.  10 
1981. 

Netherlands 

Treaty  on  mutual  assistance  in  criminal  mat- 
ters, with  exchange  of  notes.  Signed  at  The 
Hague  June  12,  1981.2 
Instrument  of  ratification  signed  by  the 
President:  Jan.  4,  1982. 

Extradition  treaty.  Signed  at  The  Hague 
June  24,  1980.2 

Instrument  of  ratification  signed  by  the 
President:  Jan.  4,  1982. 

Peru 

Memorandum  of  understanding  relating  to 
cooperative  efforts  to  protect  crops  from 


plant  pest  damage  and  plant  diseases.  Signed 
at  Lima  Nov.  30,  1981.  Entered  into  force 
Nov.  30,  1981. 

Philippines 

Convention  with  respect  to  taxes  on  income. 
Signed  at  Manila  Oct.  1,  1976. 
Instrument  of  ratification  signed  by  the 
President:  Jan.  20,  1982  (with  reservations 
and  understandings). 

Poland 

Memorandum  of  understanding  on  scientific 
and  technological  cooperation,  with  annexes. 
Signed  at  Washington  Dec.  11,  1981.  Entered 
into  force  Dec.  11,  1981. 

Romania 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of  Dec. 
4,  1973,  as  renewed  and  extended,  relating  to 
civil  air  transport  (TIAS  7901,  9431).  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Bucharest 
Aug.  11  and  Dec.  21,  1981.  Entered  into 
force  Dec.  21,  1981. 

Senegal 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Jan. 
30  and  Feb.  5,  1981  (TIAS  10088),  regarding 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  a  space 
vehicle  tracking  and  communication  facility  in 
connection  with  the  space  shuttle.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Dakar  Nov.  30  and 
Dec.  22,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  22, 
1981. 

Sweden 

Agreement  concerning  general  security  of 
military  information.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Washington  Dec.  4  and  23,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  Dec.  23,  1981. 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the 
agreement  of  June  19,  1973,  as  extended,  on 
cooperation  in  studies  of  the  world  ocean 
(TIAS  7651,  9008,  9349).  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Moscow  Dec.  14  and  15, 
1981.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  15,  1981. 

United  Kingdom 

Reciprocal  fisheries  agreement,  with  agreed 
minute.2  Signed  at  London  Mar.  27,  1979. 
Instrument  of  ratification  signed  by  the 
President:  Jan.  12,  1982. 


1 


'Not  in  force  for  the  U.S. 

2Not  in  force. 

3With  statement. 

"With  reservations. 

6Chapter  II  not  in  force  for  the  U.S. 

6Witn  declaration. 

'Provisionally  for  the  U.S.  ■ 
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January  1982 


January  4 

State  Department  releases  12-page 
chronology  on  Soviet  and  Soviet-proxy  in- 
volvement in  the  Polish  crisis  which  traces 
the  evolution  of  the  crisis  between  July  1980 
and  Dec.  1981.  A  5-page  appendix  lists 
specific  Soviet  warnings  about  developments 
in  that  country  and  includes  excerpts  from  a 
Soviet  Communist  Party  Central  Committee 
letter  to  the  Polish  Party. 

President  Reagan  names  Deputy  Secre- 
tary William  P.  Clark  as  his  National  Securi- 
ty Adviser  to  replace  Richard  V.  Allen,  who 
resigned. 

January  5 

During  a  private  trip  to  the  U.S.,  West 
German  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  visits 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  meet  with  President 
Reagan  for  extensive  talks.  Secretary  Haig 
and  Foreign  Minister  Genscher  also  attend 
the  meeting.  The  Chancellor  and  the  Presi- 
dent issue  a  joint  statement  at  the  end  of  the 
visit.  They  agree  that  Moscow  is  responsible 
for  events  in  Poland  and  again  warn  that 
"any  military  intervention"  would  cause  "the 
gravest  consequences"  in  international  rela- 
tions and  "would  fundamentally  change  the 
entire  international  situation." 

While  in  Washington,  the  Chancellor  also 
meets  with  the  Vice  President,  Secretary 
Weinberger,  senior  Administration  officials, 
and  leaders  of  Congress. 

January  8 

The  President  announces  his  intention  to 
nominate  Under  Secretary  for  Political  Af- 
fairs Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Jr.,  as  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State  to  succeed  William  P. 
Clark  and  Assistant  Secretary  for  European 
Affairs  Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger  to  succeed 
Ambassador  Stoessel. 

January  10 

Secretary  Haig  departs  Washington  to  make 
official  visits  to  Brussels,  Jan.  10-12;  Cairo, 
Jan.  12-14;  and  Jerusalem,  Jan.  14-15. 

January  11 

NATO  foreign  ministers  meet  at  a  special 
session  in  Brussels  and  issue  a  declaration 
condemning  the  "imposition  of  martial  law  in 
Poland,  the  Soviet  Union's  support  for  the 
Warsaw  regime's  action,"  and  calling  "upon 
the  Soviet  Union  to  respect  Poland's  funda- 
mental right  to  solve  its  own  problems  free 
from  foreign  interference  and  respect  the 
clear  desire  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Polish  people  for  national  renewal  and 
reform." 

January  13 

The  following  newly  appointed  Ambassadors 
presented  their  credentials  to  President 
Reagan:  Dauda  Sulaiman  Kamara  of  Sierre 
Leone;  Thomas  Klestil  of  Austria;  and  Paul 
Pondi  of  Cameroon. 

January  18 

U.S.  military  attache  Lt.  Col.  Charles  Robert 


Ray  is  slain  outside  his  home  in  Paris.  The 
Lebanese  Armed  Revolutionary  Faction 
claims  responsibility  for  the  assassination. 

January  19 

Meeting  in  Costa  Rica,  foreign  ministers  of 
El  Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  and  Honduras  issue 
a  resolution  announcing  the  formation  of  the 
Central  American  Democratic  Community. 

January  20 

By  a  vote  of  9  to  1  (U.S.  veto),  with  5  absten- 
tions, U.N.  Security  Council  votes  on  a  re- 
vised draft  resolution  condemning  Israel  for 
its  failure  to  comply  with  Security  Council 
Resolution  497  and  General  Assembly  Resolu- 
tion 36/226B,  and  calls  on  all  member  states 
to  "consider  applying  concrete  and  effective 
measures  in  order  to  nullify  the  Israeli  annex- 
ation of  the  Syrian  Golan  Heights  and  to 
refrain  from  providing  any  assistance  or  aid 
to  and  cooperation  with  Israel,  in  all  fields,  in 
order  to  deter  Israel  in  its  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  annexation." 

President  Reagan  signs  a  proclamation 
designating  January  30,  1982,  as  Solidarity 
Day  for  Poland. 

January  24 

Secretary  Haig  departs  Washington  to  make 
official  visits  to  Geneva  to  meet  with  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  for  talks  concern- 
ing Soviet  involvement  in  Poland  and 
Afghanistan,  Jan.  25-27;  Jerusalem,  Jan. 
27-28  and  Cairo,  Jan.  28-29  to  continue  a 
factfinding  mission  on  how  best  to  proceed 
toward  an  autonomy  agreement  for  the 
Palestinians;  and  to  London,  Jan.  29. 

January  25 

Polish  Parliament  ratifies  martial  law  decree 
issued  December  13  by  Gen.  Jaruzelski. 

January  26 

Finnish  Prime  Minister  Mauno  Koivisto  wins 
Presidential  elections  in  Finland  succeeding 
President  Urho  Kekkonen. 

January  28 

Brig.  Gen.  James  L.  Dozier  is  rescued  from 
terrorists  by  the  Italian  police.  The  General 
had  been  held  captive  by  members  of  the  Red 
Brigades  for  42  days. 

January  29 

Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  the  United  States 
and  the  Central  American  Democratic  Com- 
munity—Costa Rica,  El  Salvador,  and  Hon- 
duras—meet in  Tegucigalpa  and  issue  a 
statement  of  common  views  expressing  pro- 
moting democracy,  economic  support,  and  use 
of  the  inter-American  system  to  defend 
against  aggression. 

President  Reagan  announces  that  the 
U.S.  will  return  to  the  negotiations  at  the 
Third  U.N.  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
which  were  suspended  last  March  pending 
U.S.  review  of  the  draft  convention. 

January  30 

Solidarity  Day  for  Poland— a  worldwide  day 
of  protest  against  military  rule  in  that  coun- 
try.B 
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Subject 

Haig:  remarks  at  Christn 
tree  ceremony,  Dec.  21 
Haig:  interview  on  CBS-1 
morning  news,  Dec.  24. 
Haig:  address  before  the 
World  Affairs  Council  < 
Northern  California,  Sj 
Francisco,  Dec.  29. 
John  E.  Dolibois,  U.S.  Ai 
bassador  to  Luxemboui 
(biographic  data). 
William  J.  Dyess,  U.S.  A 
bassador  to  the  Nether 
lands  (biographic  data). 
Paul  Heron  Robinson,  Jr 
U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Canada  (biographic  dat 
Keith  F.  Nyborg,  U.S.  A 
bassador  to  Finland  (bi 
graphic  data). 
Harry  E.  Bergold,  U.S.  s 
bassador  to  Hungary  0 
graphic  data). 
Francis  J.  Meehen,  U.S. 
bassador  to  Poland  (bi< 
graphic  data). 
Franklin  S.  Forberg,  U.J 
Ambassador  to  Swedei 
(biographic  data). 
Robert  Strausz-Hupe,  U. 
Ambassador  to  Turkej 
(biographic  data). 
Arthur  A.  Hartman,  U.S 
Ambassador  to  the  So' 
Union  (biographic  data 
Melvin  Herbert  Evans  S' 
as  Ambassador  to  Trir 
and  Tobago,  Dec.  4  (bi 
graphic  data). 
Haig:  news  conference. 
1982  foreign  fishing  alio 

tions. 
Francois  M.  Dickman,  U 
Ambassador  to  Kuwai 
(biographic  data). 
Haig:  remarks  to  invest! 
and  trade  commission 
Africa,  Jan.  8. 
Haig:  remarks  at  the  In' 
national  Press  Center, 
Brussels. 
Haig:  question-and-answ 
session  following  rem* 
in  Brussels. 
Haig:  interview  on  the 

"Today  Show" 
Haig:  statement  upon  ai 

in  Brussels,  Jan.  10. 
Haig:  press  conference, 
NATO  headquarters,  1 
sels,  Jan.  11. 
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1/27 
1/27 
1/27 

1/27 
1/27 


Haig,  Hassan  Ali:  remarks  at 

arrival,  Cairo,  Jan.  12. 
Haig,  Hassan  Ali:  statement 
following  meeting  with 
President  Mubarak,  Cairo, 
Jan.  13. 
Haig:  remarks  following 
meeting  with  Prime  Min- 
ister Begin,  Jerusalem, 
Jan.  14. 
Shipping  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (SCC),  Committee 
on  Ocean  Dumping, 
Jan.  26. 

SCC,  Subcommittee  on 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 
(SOLAS),  working  group 
on  safety  of  navigation, 
Feb.  3. 

International  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Consultative 
Committee  (CCITT),  work- 
ing party  of  integrated 
services  digital  network, 
Jan.  28. 

Advisory  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Intellectual 
Property,  international  in- 
dustrial property  panel, 
Feb.  9. 

Haig:  press  conference  after 
NAC  ministerial,  Brussels, 
Dec.  11. 

Haig,  Shamir:  news  confer- 
ence, Tel  Aviv,  Jan.  15. 

Haig:  arrival  statement, 
Geneva,  Jan.  24. 

U.S.,  Singapore  amend  tex- 
tile agreement,  Aug.  24 
and  27. 

U.S.,  Singapore  sign  textile 
agreement,  Aug.  21. 

U.S.,  Singapore  amend  tex- 
tile agreement,  Dec.  18. 

U.S.,  Singapore  amend  tex- 
tile agreement,  Aug.  19. 

Haig,  Thorn:  press  con- 
ference, Brussels,  Dec.  11. 

Haig:  press  conference, 
Geneva,  Jan.  26. 
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Kirkpatrick:  Indochina 
refugees,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  Judiciary 
Committee,  Sept.  29. 

Western  five  contact  group 
joint  statement  on  Namibia. 

Kirkpatrick:  human  rights  in 
Ethiopia,  General 
Assembly. 

Kirkpatrick:  death  of 
Egyptian  President  Sadat, 
General  Assembly. 

Schifter:  racial  discrim- 
ination, Committee  III. 

Adelman:  Nicaragua,  General 
Assembly. 

Gershman:  self-determina- 
tion, Committee  III. 

Christopher:  human  rights, 
Committee  III. 

Adelman:  Libya,  General 
Assembly. 

Lichenstein:  El  Salvador  and 
military  exercise  in  Carib- 
bean, General  Assembly. 

Ireland:  U.N.  program 
budget  for  1982-83,  Com- 
mittee V. 

Sherman:  foreign  economic 
activities  in  dependent 
areas,  Committee  IV. 

Gershman:  Puerto  Rico  and 
self-determination  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  Committee 
III. 

Gershman:  self-determination 
in  Soviet  bloc  countries, 
Committee  III. 

Gray:  mercenaries  committee 
report,  Committee  VI, 
Oct.  13. 
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Gershman:  report  of  the 
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Gershman:  (same  as  above). 

Kirkpatrick:  situation  in 
Kampuchea,  General 
Assembly. 

Lichenstein:  right  of  reply, 
Special  Political  Commit- 
tee. 

Sorzano:  economic  coopera- 
tion, Committee  II. 

Adelman:  right  of  reply, 
Committee  I. 

Adelman:  (same  as  above). 

Rostow:  disarmament,  Com- 
mittee I. 

Oilman:  information,  Special 
Political  Committee. 

[Not  issued.] 

Oilman:  excavations  in  Je- 
rusalem, Special  Political 
Committee. 
Sherman:  Guam  and  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands,  Committee 
IV. 
Adelman:  disarmament, 
Committee  I. 
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Schifter:  torture,  Com- 
mittee III. 
U.S.  position  on  excavations 

in  Jerusalem. 
Adelman:  right  of  reply, 

Committee  I. 
Novak:  religious  intolerance, 

Committee  III. 
Lichenstein:  outer  space, 
Special  Political  Commit- 
tee. 
Christopher:  Western 

Sahara,  Committee  IV. 
Gershman:  right  of  reply, 

Committee  III. 
Adelman:  right  of  reply, 

Committee  I. 
Clark:  transnational  cor- 
porations, ECOSOC. 
Gershman:  development, 

Committee  III. 
Adelman:  right  of  reply, 

Committee  I. 
Sherman:  territories,  Com- 
mittee IV. 
Sorzano:  environment, 

ECOSOC. 
Fields:  right  of  reply, 

Committee  I. 
Reynolds:  women,  Commit- 
tee III. 
Kirkpatrick:  global  negotia- 
tions, General  Assembly. 
Sherman:  economic  activ- 
ities, Committee  IV. 
Caputo:  U.N.  pension  fund, 

Committee  V. 
Lichenstein:  UNRWA, 
Special  Political  Commit- 
tee. 
Sherman:  Western  Sahara, 

Committee  IV. 
Adelman:  IAEA  report, 

General  Assembly. 
Lichenstein:  membership  of 
Antigua  and  Barbuda, 
Security  Council. 
Lichenstein:  membership  of 
Antigua  and  Barbuda, 
General  Assembly. 
Adelman:  IAEA  report, 

General  Assembly. 
Sorzano:  operational  activ- 
ities, Committee  II. 
Kirkpatrick:  Israeli  attack  on 
Iraqi  nuclear  facility,  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 
Adelman:  right  of  reply, 

Committee  I. 
Lichenstein:  peacekeeping 
operations,  Special  Political 
Committee. 
Adelman:  chemical  and  bac- 
teriological weapons,  Com- 
mittee I. 
Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  ad- 
mitted to  hospital  for 
routine  tests. 
Douglas:  UNHCR,  Commit- 
tee III. 
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Sherman:  American  Samoa, 

Committee  IV. 
Kirkpatrick:  Afghanistan, 

General  Assembly. 
Adelman:  Indian  Ocean 
report,  Committee  I. 
Feldman:  right  of  reply, 

Committee  III. 
Fields:  disarmament, 

Committee  I. 
Adelman:  world  disarmament 

campaign,  Committee  I. 
Adelman:  reduction  of  mili- 
tary budgets,  Committee  I. 
Lichenstein:  occupied  ter- 
ritories, Special  Political 
Committee. 
Sherman:  Guam,  Committee 

IV. 
Sherman:  TTPI,  Committee 

IV. 
Adelman:  neutron  weapons, 

Committee  I. 
Kirkpatrick:  human  rights, 

Committee  III. 
Cooper:  disarmament  and 

development,  Committee  I. 
Oilman:  drug  abuse  control, 

Committee  III. 
Sherman:  decolonization, 

General  Assembly. 
Johnson:  colonialism,  apart- 
heid, and  foreign  aggres- 
sion, Committee  III. 
Sherman:  colonialism, 
General  Assembly. 
Gershman:  totalitarianism, 

Committee  III. 
Adelman:  apartheid  in 
South  Africa,  General 
Assembly. 
Gerson:  Israeli  practices 
in  the  occupied  territories, 
Special  Political  Commit- 
tee. 
Kirkpatrick:  human  rights  in 
El  Salvador,  Committee 
III. 
Gershman:  right  of  reply, 

Committee  III. 
Lichenstein:  information, 
Special  Political  Commit- 
tee. 
Sherman:  Palestine, 
General  Assembly. 
Fields:  arms  control  talks, 

Committee  I. 
Gershman:  human  rights 
in  Chile,  Committee  III. 
Gershman:  right  of  reply, 

Committee  III. 
Reich:  International  Year 
of  Disabled  Persons, 
General  Assembly. 
Adelman:  cooperation 
with  the  OAU,  General 
Assembly. 
Adelman:  chemical  and 
biological  weapons,  General 
Assembly. 
Sherman:  Palestine, 
General  Assembly. 
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Kirkpatrick:  Middle  East, 

General  Assembly. 
Adelman:  apartheid, 

General  Assembly. 
Adelman:  information, 

General  Assembly. 
Adelman:  refugees, 

General  Assembly. 
Sorzano:  El  Salvador, 

ECOSOC. 
Adelman:  extradition  of 

Zaid  Abu  Eain,  General 

Assembly. 
Lichenstein:  Golan 

Heights,  Security  Council. 
Adelman:  Middle  East, 

General  Assembly. 
Papendorp:  1982-83 

budget,  Committee  V. 
Adelman:  1982-83 

budget,  General  Assembly. 
Lichenstein:  UNIFIL, 

Security  Council. 
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President  Reagan's  address 

before  the 

Organization  of  American  States  (OAS) 

on  February  2k,  19821 


The  principles  which  the  Organization  of 
American  States  embodies — democracy, 
self-determination,  economic  develop- 
ment, and  collective  security — are  at  the 
heart  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  United 
States  of  America  is  a  proud  member  of 
this  organization.  What  happens  any- 
where in  the  Americas  affects  us  in  this 
country.  In  that  very  real  sense,  we 
share  a  common  destiny.  We,  the 
peoples  of  the  Americas,  have  much 
more  in  common  than  geographical 
proximity.  For  over  400  years  our 
peoples  have  shared  the  dangers  and 
dreams  of  building  a  new  world.  From 
colonialism  to  nationhood,  our  common 
quest  has  been  for  freedom. 

Most  of  our  forebears  came  to  this 
hemisphere  seeking  a  better  life  for 
themselves.  They  came  in  search  of 
opportunity  and,  yes,  in  search  of  God. 
Virtually  all  descendants  of  the  land  and 
immigrants  alike  have  had  to  fight  for 
independence.  Having  gained  it,  they've 
had  to  fight  to  retain  it.  There  were 
times  when  we  even  fought  each  other. 


In  an  address  before  the  permanent 
representatives  to  the  OAS,  President 
Reagan  outlined  an  integrated  program  to 
help  the  Caribbean  and  Central  American 
nations  to  help  themselves. 

(White  House  photo  by  Jack  Kightlinger) 


Gradually,  however,  the  nations  of 
this  hemisphere  developed  a  set  of  com- 
mon principles  and  institutions  that  pro- 
vided the  basis  for  mutual  protection. 
Some  20  years  ago,  John  F.  Kennedy 
caught  the  essence  of  our  unique  mission 
when  he  said  it  was  up  to  the  New 
World  "...  to  demonstrate.  .  .  that 
man's  unsatisfied  aspiration  for 
economic  progress  and  social  justice  can 
best  be  achieved  by  free  men  working 
within  a  framework  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions." 

In  the  commitment  to  freedom  and 
independence,  the  peoples  of  this 
hemisphere  are  one.  In  this  profound 
sense,  we  are  all  Americans.  Our  prin- 
ciples are  rooted  in  self-government  and 
nonintervention.  We  believe  in  the  rule 
of  law.  We  know  that  a  nation  cannot  be 
liberated  by  depriving  its  people  of  lib- 
erty. We  know  that  a  state  cannot  be 
free  when  its  independence  is  subor- 
dinated to  a  foreign  power.  And  we 
know  that  a  government  cannot  be 
democratic  if  it  refuses  to  take  the  test 
of  a  free  election. 

We  have  not  always  lived  up  to 
these  ideals.  All  of  us  at  one  time  or 
another  in  our  history  have  been 
politically  weak,  economically  backward, 
socially  unjust,  or  unable  to  solve  our 


problems  through  peaceful  means.  My 
own  country,  too,  has  suffered  internal 
strife  including  a  tragic  civil  war.  We 
have  known  economic  misery  and  once 
tolerated  racial  and  social  injustice.  And, 
yes,  at  times  we  have  behaved  arro- 
gantly and  impatiently  toward  our 
neighbors.  These  experiences  have  left 
their  scars,  but  they  also  help  us  today 
to  identify  with  the  struggle  for  political 
and  economic  development  in  the  other 
countries  of  this  hemisphere. 

Out  of  the  crucible  of  our  common 
past,  the  Americas  have  emerged  as 
more  equal  and  more  understanding 
partners.  Our  hemisphere  has  an 
unlimited  potential  for  economic 
development  and  human  fulfillment.  We 
have  a  combined  population  of  more 
than  600  million  people;  our  continents 
and  our  islands  boast  vast  reservoirs  of 
food  and  raw  materials;  and  the  markets 
of  the  Americas  have  already  produced 
the  highest  standard  of  living  among  the 
advanced  as  well  as  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  The  example  that  we 
could  offer  to  the  world  would  not  only 
discourage  foes,  it  would  project  like  a 
beacon  of  hope  to  all  of  the  oppressed 
and  impoverished  nations  of  the  world. 
We  are  the  New  World,  a  world  of 
sovereign  and  independent  states  that 
today  stands  shoulder-to-shoulder  with  a 
common  respect  for  one  another  and  a 
greater  tolerance  of  one  another's  short- 
comings. 

Some  2  years  ago  when  I  announced 
as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  I 
spoke  of  an  ambition  I  had  to  bring 
about  an  accord  with  our  two  neighbors 
here  on  the  North  American  Continent. 
Now,  I  was  not  suggesting  a  common 
market  or  any  kind  of  formal  arrange- 
ment. "Accord"  was  the  only  word  that 
seemed  to  fit  what  I  had  in  mind.  I  was 
aware  that  the  United  States  has  long 
enjoyed  friendly  relations  with  Mexico 
and  Canada,  that  our  borders  have  no 
fortifications.  Yet  it  seemed  to  me  that 
there  was  a  potential  for  a  closer  rela- 
tionship than  had  yet  been  achieved. 
Three  great  nations  share  the  North 
American  Continent  with  all  its  human 


and  natural  resources.  Have  we  done  all 
we  can  to  create  a  relationship  in  which 
each  country  can  realize  its  potential  to 
the  fullest? 

Now,  I  know  in  the  past  the  United 
States  has  proposed  policies  that  we 
declared  would  be  mutually  beneficial 
not  only  for  North  America  but  also  for 
the  nations  of  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
and  South  America.  But  there  was  often 


Our  economic  and 
social  program  cannot 
work  if  our  neighbors 
cannot  pursue  their  own 
economic  and  political 
future  in  peace  but  must 
divert  their  resources 
.  .  .  to  fight  imported 
terrorism  and  armed  at- 
tack. 


a  problem.  No  matter  how  good  our  in- 
tentions were,  our  very  size  may  have 
made  it  seem  that  we  were  exercising  a 
kind  of  paternalism. 

At  the  time  I  suggested  a  new  North 
American  accord,  I  said  I  wanted  to 
approach  our  neighbors  not  as  someone 
with  yet  another  plan  but  as  a  friend 
seeking  their  ideas,  their  suggestions  as 
to  how  we  would  become  better  neigh- 
bors. I  met  with  President  Lopez- 
Portillo  in  Mexico  before  my  inaugura- 
tion and  with  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  in 
Canada  shortly  after  I  had  taken  office. 
We  have  all  met  several  times  since — in 
the  United  States,  in  Mexico,  and 
Canada.  And  I  believe  that  we  have 
established  a  relationship  better  than 
any  our  three  countries  have  ever 
known  before. 


Economic  Health  of  the 
Caribbean  Basin 

Today  I  would  like  to  talk  about  o 
other  neighbors — neighbors  by  tb 
sea — some  two  dozen  countries  ol 
Caribbean  and  Central  America.  1 
countries  are  not  unfamiliar  name 
some  isolated  corner  of  the  world 
from  home.  They're  very  close  to 
The  country  of  El  Salvador,  for  e: 
ample,  is  nearer  to  Texas  than  Te 
to  Massachusetts.  The  Caribbean 
is  a  vital  strategic  and  commercia 
artery  for  the  United  States.  Nea 
of  our  trade,  two-thirds  of  our  im] 
oil,  and  over  half  of  our  imported 
strategic  minerals  pass  through  tl 
Panama  Canal  or  the  Gulf  of  Mex 
Make  no  mistake:  The  well-being  I 
security  of  our  neighbors  in  this  r 
are  in  our  own  vital  interest. 

Economic  health  is  one  of  the 
to  a  secure  future  for  our  Caribbe 
Basin  and  to  the  neighbors  there, 
happy  to  say  that  Mexico,  Canada 
Venezuela  have  joined  in  this  sear 
ways  to  help  these  countries  reali; 
economic  potential.  Each  of  our  f( 
nations  has  its  own  unique  positio 
approach.  Mexico  and  Venezuela  < 
helping  to  offset  energy  costs  to  ( 
bean  Basin  countries  by  means  of 
facility  that  is  already  in  operatioi 
Canada  is  doubling  its  already  sig 
cant  economic  assistance. 

We  all  seek  to  insure  that  the 
peoples  of  this  area  have  the  righl 
preserve  their  own  national  identi 
improve  their  economic  lot,  and  tc 
develop  their  political  institutions 
their  own  unique  social  and  histor 
needs.  The  Central  American  and 
bean  countries  differ  widely  in  cul 
personality,  and  needs.  Like  Amei 
itself,  the  Caribbean  Basin  is  an  e: 
dinary  mosaic  of  Hispanics,  Africs 
Asians,  and  Europeans,  as  well  as 
Americans. 

At  the  moment,  however,  thes 
countries  are  under  economic  siegi 
1977,  1  barrel  of  oil  was  worth  5  p 
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!fee  or  155  pounds  of  sugar.  To  buy 
same  barrel  of  oil  today,  these  small 
ries  must  provide  five  times  as 
coffee  (nearly  26  pounds)  or 
it  twice  as  much  sugar  (283 
Is).  This  economic  disaster  is  con- 
lg  our  neighbors'  money,  reserves, 
redit,  forcing  thousands  of  people 
ve  for  other  countries— for  the 
d  States,  often  illegally— and  shak- 
en the  most  established  democ- 
;.  And  economic  disaster  has  pro- 
a  fresh  opening  to  the  enemies  of 
Dm,  national  independence,  and 
ful  development. 

>sed  Economic  Program 

i  taken  the  time  to  consult  closely 
jther  governments  in  the  region, 
sponsors  and  beneficiaries,  to  ask 
what  they  need  and  what  they 
will  work.  And  we've  labored  long 
'elop  an  economic  program  that  in- 
,es  trade,  aid,  and  investment— a 
am  that  represents  a  long-term 
itment  to  the  countries  of  the 
Jean  and  Central  America  to  make 
'  the  magic  of  the  marketplace,  the 
it  of  the  Americas,  and  to  earn 
)wn  way  toward  self-sustaining 
h. 

t  the  Cancun  summit  last  October, 
ented  a  fresh  view  of  a  develop- 
which  stressed  more  than  aid  and 
iment  intervention.  As  I  pointed 
en,  nearly  all  of  the  countries  that 
ucceeded  in  their  development 
he  past  30  years  have  done  so  on 
•ength  of  market-oriented  policies 
gorous  participation  in  the  inter- 
nal economy.  Aid  must  be  comple- 
id  by  trade  and  investment. 
e  program  I'm  proposing  today 
pese  principles  into  practice.  It  is 
bgrated  program  that  helps  our 
ors  help  themselves,  a  program 
[ill  create  conditions  under  which 
j'ity  and  private  entrepreneurship 
If-help  can  flourish.  Aid  is  an  im- 
|t  part  of  this  program  because 
)f  our  neighbors  need  it  to  put 
?lves  in  a  starting  position  from 
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Before  his  address,  President  Reagan  met  with  (left  to  right)  Victor  Mclntyre,  Permanent 
Representative  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  to  the  OAS  and  Chairman  of  the  Permanent  Coun- 
cil; J.  William  Middendorf  II,  U.S.  Permanent  Representative  to  the  OAS;  Alejandro 
Orfila  (Argentina),  Secretary  General  of  the  OAS;  and  Val  T.  McComie  (Barbados),  Assist- 
ant Secretary  General  of  the  OAS. 


which  they  can  begin  to  earn  their  own 
way.  But  this  aid  will  encourage  private 
sector  activities  but  not  displace  them. 

First.  The  centerpiece  of  the  pro- 
gram that  I  am  sending  to  the  Congress 
is  free  trade  for  Caribbean  Basin  prod- 
ucts exported  to  the  United  States.  Cur- 
rently, some  87%  of  Caribbean  exports 
already  enter  U.S.  markets  duty  free 
under  the  generalized  system  of 
preferences.  These  exports,  however, 
cover  only  the  limited  range  of  existing 
products,  not  the  wide  variety  of  poten- 
tial products  these  talented  and  in- 
dustrious peoples  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing under  the  free  trade  arrange- 
ment that  I  am  proposing.  Exports  from 
the  area  will  receive  duty-free  treatment 
for  12  years.  Thus,  new  investors  will  be 
able  to  enter  the  market  knowing  that 
their  products  will  receive  duty-free 
treatment  for  at  least  the  pay-off 
lifetime  of  their  investments.  Before 
granting  duty-free  treatment,  we  will 


discuss  with  each  country  its  own  self- 
help  measures. 

The  only  exception  to  the  free  trade 
concept  will  be  textile  and  apparel  prod- 
ucts because  these  products  are  covered 
now  by  other  international  agreements. 
However,  we  will  make  sure  that  our 
immediate  neighbors  have  more  liberal 
quota  arrangements. 

This  economic  proposal  is  as  un- 
precedented as  today's  crisis  in  the 
Caribbean.  Never  before  has  the  United 
States  offered  a  preferential  trading 
arrangement  to  any  region.  This  com- 
mitment makes  unmistakably  clear  our 
determination  to  help  our  neighbors 
grow  strong.  The  impact  of  this  free 
trade  approach  will  develop  slowly.  The 
economies  that  we  seek  to  help  are 
small.  Even  as  they  grow,  all  the  protec- 
tions now  available  to  U.S.  industry, 
agriculture,  and  labor  against  disruptive 
imports  will  remain.  And  growth  in  the 
Caribbean  will  benefit  everyone  with 
American  exports  finding  new  markets. 
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Second.  To  further  attract  invest- 
ment, I  will  ask  the  Congress  to  provide 
significant  tax  incentives  for  investment 
in  the  Caribbean  Basin.  We  also  stand 
ready  to  negotiate  bilateral  investment 
treaties  with  interested  basin  countries. 

Third.  I'm  asking  for  a  supplemental 
fiscal  year  1982  appropriation  of  $350 
million  to  assist  those  countries  which 
are  particularly  hard  hit  economically. 
Much  of  this  aid  will  be  concentrated  on 
the  private  sector.  These  steps  will  help 
foster  the  spirit  of  enterprise  necessary 
to  take  advantage  of  the  trade  and  in- 
vestment portions  of  the  program. 
Fourth.  We  will  offer  technical 
assistance  and  training  to  assist  the 
private  sector  in  the  basin  countries  to 
benefit  from  the  opportunities  of  this 
program.  This  will  include  investment 
promotion,  export  marketing,  and  tech- 
nology transfer  efforts,  as  well  as  pro- 
grams to  facilitate  adjustments  to 
greater  competition  and  production  in 
agriculture  and  industry.  I  intend  to 
seek  the  active  participation  of  the 
business  community  in  this  joint  under- 
taking. The  Peace  Corps  already  has  861 
volunteers  in  Caribbean  Basin  countries 
and  will  give  special  emphasis  to 
recruiting  volunteers  with  skills  in 
developing  local  enterprise. 

Fifth.  We  will  work  closely  with 
Mexico,  Canada,  and  Venezuela,  all  of 
which  have  already  begun  substantial 
and  innovative  programs  of  their  own  to 
encourage  stronger  international  efforts 
to  coordinate  our  own  development 
measures  with  their  vital  contributions, 
and  with  those  of  other  potential  donors 
like  Colombia.  We  will  also  encourage 
our  European,  Japanese,  and  other 
Asian  allies  as  well  as  multilateral 
development  institutions  to  increase 
their  assistance  in  the  region. 

Sixth.  Given  our  special  valued  rela- 
tionship with  Puerto  Rico  and  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands,  we  will  propose  special 
measures  to  insure  that  they  also  will 
benefit  and  prosper  from  this  program. 
With  their  strong  traditions  of  democ- 
racy and  free  enterprise,  they  can  play 
leading  roles  in  the  development  of  the 
area. 


Caribbean  Basin  Countries 


The  Caribbean  Basin  is  the  region  south 
from  Florida  and  the  Bahamas  across 
the  nearly  2,000  miles  of  ocean  between 
Barbados  and  the  islands  of  the  eastern 
Caribbean  on  one  side  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Guatemala  on  the  other.  The 
area  is,  of  course,  extremely 
heterogeneous.  So  are  its  problems.  It 
ranges  from  English-speaking  island 
countries  (in  some  cases  with  less  than 
10,000  people);  French-speaking  Haiti; 
Spanish  speaking  Central  America  and 
the  Dominican  Republic;  middle-class 
Costa  Rica;  densely  populated  El 
Salvador;  and  very  low  population  densi- 
ty Belize,  Guyana,  and  Honduras. 

Some  of  the  problems  of  these  coun- 
tries, however,  are  common:  Prices  for 
many  of  these  countries'  basic  exports 
have  collapsed.  Coffee  and  sugar  prices 
are  a  third  of  what  they  were  a  few 
years  ago.  Oil  prices,  of  course,  have 


risen  over  1,500%.  World  interest 
have  doubled  the  cost  of  debt  and 
caused  capital  to  flow  out  of  their 
and  into  ours. 

Throughout  Central  America 
the  Caribbean,  there  is  wide  recoj 
among  politicians,  technical  peopl 
businessmen  alike,  that  past  statis 
policies  must  give  way  to  more  or 
systems,  even  though  change  maj 

These  countries  do  have  resoi 
with  which  to  attack  their  probler 
e.g.,  hard-working  people,  fundan 
market-oriented  economies  thoug 
statists  overlay,  a  tradition  in  ma 
countries  of  political  pluralism,  ri( 
natural  resources  in  some,  and  lo 
progress  in  educating  their  people 
most  countries.  Most  importantly 
have  leadership  which  is  aware  I 
problems  and  determined  to  resol 
them.  ■ 


This  program  has  been  carefully 
prepared.  It  represents  a  farsighted  act 
by  our  own  people  at  a  time  of  con- 
siderable economic  difficulty  at  home.  I 
wouldn't  propose  it  if  I  were  not  con- 
vinced that  it  is  vital  to  the  security 
interests  of  this  nation  and  of  this 
hemisphere.  The  energy,  the  time,  and 
the  treasure  we  dedicate  to  assisting  the 
development  of  our  neighbors  now  can 
help  to  prevent  the  much  larger  expen- 
ditures of  treasure  as  well  as  human 
lives  which  would  flow  from  their  col- 
lapse. 

One  early  sign  is  positive.  After  a 
decade  of  falling  income  and  exceptional- 
ly high  unemployment,  Jamaica's  new 
leadership  is  reducing  bureaucracy, 
dismantling  unworkable  controls,  and 
attracting  new  investment.  Continued 
outside  assistance  will  be  needed  to  tide 
Jamaica  over  until  market  forces  gen- 
erate large  increases  in  output  and 
employment,  but  Jamaica  is  making 
freedom  work. 


Threats  to  Security 

I've  spoken  up  to  now  mainly  of  t 
economic  and  social  challenges  to 
development.  But  there  are  also  ( 
dangers.  A  new  kind  of  colonialis 
stalks  the  world  today  and  threat 
independence.  It  is  brutal  and  tot 
tarian.  It  is  not  of  our  hemispher 
threatens  our  hemisphere  and  ha: 
lished  footholds  on  American  soil 
expansion  of  its  colonialist  ambiti 

The  events  of  the  last  several 
dramatize  two  different  futures  v 
are  possible  for  the  Caribbean  an 
either  the  establishment  or  restoi 
of  moderate,  constitutional  gover 
with  economic  growth  and  impro' 
ing  standards;  or  further  expansi 
political  violence  from  the  extreir 
and  the  extreme  right  resulting  ii 
imposition  of  dictatorships  and  in 
evitably  more  economic  decline  ai 
human  suffering. 

The  positive  opportunity  is  ill 
trated  by  the  two-thirds  of  the  1 
the  area  which  have  democratic  g 
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ames  of  independent 
untries  are  in  capitals. 


.  The  dark  future  is  foreshadowed 
poverty  and  repression  of 
)'s  Cuba,  the  tightening  grip  of  the 
arian  left  in  Grenada  and 
igua,  and  the  expansion  of  Soviet- 
1,  Cuban-managed  support  for 
:  revolution  in  Central  America. 
ie  record  is  clear.  Nowhere  in  its 
sordid  history  have  the  promises 
imunism  been  redeemed.  E very- 
it  has  exploited  and  aggravated 
rary  economic  suffering  to  seize 
and  then  to  institutionalize 
nic  deprivation  and  suppress 
rights.  Right  now,  6  million 
worldwide  are  refugees  from 
unist  systems.  Already,  more  than 
)n  Cubans  alone  have  fled  Corn- 
tyranny. 

r  economic  and  social  program 
work  if  our  neighbors  cannot 
I  their  own  economic  and  political 
I  in  peace  but  must  divert  their 
pes,  instead,  to  fight  imported  ter- 


rorism and  armed  attack.  Economic  pro- 
gress cannot  be  made  while  guerrillas 
systematically  burn,  bomb,  and  destroy 
bridges,  farms,  and  power  and  transpor- 
tation systems— all  with  the  deliberate 
intention  of  worsening  economic  and 
social  problems  in  hopes  of  radicalizing 
already  suffering  people. 

Our  Caribbean  neighbors'  peaceful 
attempts  to  develop  are  feared  by  the 
foes  of  freedom  because  their  success 
will  make  the  radical  message  a  hollow 
one.  Cuba  and  its  Soviet  backers  know 
this.  Since  1978,  Havana  has  trained, 
armed,  and  directed  extremists  in  guer- 
rilla warfare  and  economic  sabotage  as 
part  of  a  campaign  to  exploit  troubles  in 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean. 
Their  goal  is  to  establish  Cuban-style 
Marxist-Leninist  dictatorships.  Last 
year,  Cuba  received  66,000  tons  of  war 
supplies  from  the  Soviet  Union— more 
than  in  any  year  since  the  1962  missile 
crisis.  Last  month,  the  arrival  of  addi- 


tional high-performance  MiG-23/Flog- 
gers  gave  Cuba  an  arsenal  of  more  than 
200  Soviet  warplanes— far  more  than 
the  military  aircraft  inventories  of  all 
other  Caribbean  Basin  countries  com- 
bined. 

For  almost  2  years,  Nicaragua  has 
served  as  a  platform  for  covert  military 
action.  Through  Nicaragua,  arms  are 
being  smuggled  to  guerrillas  in  El 
Salvador  and  Guatemala.  The  Nicar- 
aguan  Government  even  admits  the 
forced  relocation  of  about  8,500  Miskito 
Indians.  And  we  have  clear  evidence 
that  since  late  1981,  many  Indian  com- 
munities have  been  burned  to  the 
ground  and  men,  women,  and  children 
killed. 

The  Nicaraguan  junta  cabled  written 
assurances  to  the  OAS  in  1979  that  it 
intended  to  respect  human  rights  and 
hold  free  elections.  Two  years  later, 
these  commitments  can  be  measured  by 
the  postponement  of  elections  until 
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1985;  by  repression  against  free  trade 
unions,  against  the  media  and 
minorities;  and— in  defiance  of  all  inter- 
national civility— by  the  continued  ex- 
port of  arms  and  subversion  to  neighbor- 
ing countries. 

Two  years  ago,  in  contrast,  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  began  an 
unprecedented  land  reform.  It  has 
repeatedly  urged  the  guerrillas  to 
renounce  violence,  to  join  in  the 
democratic  process — an  election  in 
which  the  people  of  El  Salvador  could 
determine  the  government  they  prefer. 
Our  own  country  and  other  American 
nations  through  the  OAS  have  urged 
such  a  course.  The  guerrillas  have  re- 
fused. More  than  that,  they  now 
threaten  violence  and  death  to  those 
who  participate  in  such  an  election. 

Can  anything  make  more  clear  the 
nature  of  those  who  pretend  to  be  sup- 
porters of  so-called  wars  of  liberation?  A 
determined  propaganda  campaign  has 
sought  to  mislead  many  in  Europe  and 
certainly  many  in  the  United  States  as 
to  the  true  nature  of  the  conflict  in  El 
Salvador.  Very  simply,  guerrillas,  armed 
and  supported  by  and  through  Cuba,  are 
attempting  to  impose  a  Marxist-Leninist 
dictatorship  on  the  people  of  El 
Salvador  as  part  of  a  larger  imperialistic 
plan.  If  we  do  not  act  promptly  and 
decisively  in  defense  of  freedom,  new 
Cubas  will  arise  from  the  ruins  of 
today's  conflicts.  We  will  face  more 
totalitarian  regimes  tried  militarily  to 
the  Soviet  Union;  more  regimes  support- 
ing subversion;  more  regimes  so  in- 
competent yet  so  totalitarian  that  their 
citizens'  only  hope  becomes  that  of  one 
day  migrating  to  other  American 
nations,  as  in  recent  years  they  have 
come  to  the  United  States. 

I  believe  free  and  peaceful  develop- 
ment of  our  hemisphere  requires  us  to 
help  governments  confronted  with 
aggression  from  outside  their  borders  to 
defend  themselves.  For  this  reason,  I 
will  ask  the  Congress  to  provide  in- 
creased security  assistance  to  help 
friendly  countries  hold  off  those  who 
would  destroy  their  chances  for 


economic  and  social  progress  and 
political  democracy.  Since  1947,  the  Rio 
treaty  has  established  reciprocal  defense 
responsibilities  linked  to  our  common 
democratic  ideals.  Meeting  these  respon- 
sibilities is  all  the  more  important  when 
an  outside  power  supports  terrorism  and 
insurgency  to  destroy  any  possibility  of 
freedom  and  democracy.  Let  our  friends 
and  our  adversaries  understand  that  we 
will  do  whatever  is  prudent  and 
necessary  to  insure  the  peace  and  securi- 
ty of  the  Caribbean  area. 

In  the  face  of  outside  threats,  secur- 
ity for  the  countries  of  the  Caribbean 
and  Central  American  area  is  not  an  end 
in  itself  but  a  means  to  an  end.  It  is  a 
means  toward  building  representative 
and  responsive  institutions,  toward 
strengthening  pluralism  and  free  private 


Let  our  friends  and  our 
adversaries  understand 
that  we  will  do  whatever 
is  prudent  and  necessary 
to  insure  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  Carib- 
bean area. 


institutions— churches,  free  trade 
unions,  and  an  independent  press.  It  is  a 
means  for  nurturing  the  basic  human 
rights  that  freedom's  foes  would  stamp 
out.  In  the  Caribbean  we  above  all  seek 
to  protect  those  values  and  principles 
that  shape  the  proud  heritage  of  this 
hemisphere.  I  have  already  expressed 
our  support  for  the  coming  election  in  El 
Salvador.  We  also  strongly  support  the 
Central  American  Democratic  Com- 
munity formed  this  January  by  Costa 
Rica,  Honduras,  and  El  Salvador.  The 
United  States  will  work  closely  with 
other  concerned  democracies  inside  and 
outside  the  area  to  preserve  and 
enhance  our  common  democratic  values. 


We  will  not,  however,  follow  ( 
lead  in  attempting  to  resolve  hum 
problems  by  brute  force.  Our  ecor 
assistance,  including  the  additions 
are  part  of  the  program  I've  just 
lined,  is  more  than  five  times  the 
amount  of  our  security  assistance 
thrust  of  our  aid  is  to  help  our  ne: 
realize  freedom,  justice,  and  econ< 
progress. 

We  seek  to  exclude  no  one.  S< 
however,  have  turned  from  their 
American  neighbors  and  their  her 
Let  them  return  to  the  traditions 
common  values  of  this  hemisphen 
we  all  will  welcome  them.  The  ch( 
theirs. 

The  Need  for  Assistance 

As  I  have  talked  these  problems  < 
with  friends  and  fellow  citizens  h< 
the  United  States,  I'm  often  askei 
"Why  bother?  Why  should  the  pre 
of  Central  America  or  the  Caribb 
concern  us?  Why  should  we  try  tc 
I  tell  them  we  must  help  because 
people  of  the  Caribbean  and  Cent 
America  are  in  a  fundamental  ser 
fellow  Americans.  Freedom  is  oui 
mon  destiny.  And  freedom  canno' 
vive  if  our  neighbors  live  in  miser 
oppression.  In  short,  we  must  do 
because  we're  doing  it  for  each  ot 

Our  neighbors'  call  for  help  is 
dressed  to  us  all  here  in  this  conn 
try— to  the  Administration,  to  th 
gress,  to  millions  of  Americans  fr 
Miami  to  Chicago,  from  New  Yor 
Los  Angeles.  This  is  not  Washing 
problem;  it  is  the  problem  of  all  I 
pie  of  this  great  land  and  of  all  tl 
Americas— the  great  and  soverei; 
republics  of  North  America,  the  ( 
bean  Basin,  and  South  America. ' 
Western  Hemisphere  does  not  be 
any  one  of  us— we  belong  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  We  are  brc 
historically  as  well  as  geographic! 

Now,  I'm  aware  that  the  Unil 
States  has  pursued  good  neighbo: 
policies  in  the  past.  These  policies 
some  good,  but  they're  inadequat 
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.  I  believe  that  my  country  is  now 
to  go  beyond  being  a  good 
x>r  to  being  a  true  friend  and 
;r  in  the  community  that  belongs 
ch  to  others  as  to  us.  That,  not 
is  the  ultimate  key  to  peace  and 
ty  for  us  all. 

re  have  to  ask  ourselves  why  has  it 
so  long  for  us  to  realize  the  God- 
opportunity  that  is  ours.  These 
reat  land  masses  north  and  south, 
i  in  virtually  everything  we 
-together  our  more  than  600 
n  people  can  develop  what  is 
eloped,  can  eliminate  want  and 
ty,  can  show  the  world  that  our 
nations  can  live  in  peace,  each 
ts  own  customs  and  language  and 
e  but  sharing  a  love  for  freedom 
determination  to  resist  outside 
gies  that  would  take  us  back  to 
alism. 

re  return  to  a  common  vision. 
y  a  century  ago  a  great  citizen  of 
iribbean  and  the  Americas,  Jose 
,  warned  that:  "Mankind  is  com- 
of  two  sorts  of  men — those  who 
nd  create  and  those  who  hate  and 
>y."  Today  more  than  ever  the 
issionate,  creative  peoples  of  the 
icas  have  an  opportunity  to  stand 
ler;  to  overcome  injustice,  hatred, 
ppression;  and  to  build  a  better  life 
I  the  Americas. 

lave  always  believed  that  this 
jhere  was  a  special  place  with  a 
1  destiny.  I  believe  we  are  destined 
;he  beacon  of  hope  for  all 
nd.  With  God's  help,  we  can  make 
We  can  create  a  peaceful,  free, 
'ospering  hemisphere  based  on  our 
I  ideals  and  reaching  from  pole  to 
f  what  we  proudly  call  the  New 


xt  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
ntial  Documents  of  Mar.  1,  1982. 


Background  on  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative 


SUMMARY 

The  Caribbean  Basin  includes  some  two 
dozen  small  developing  nations  in 
Central  America,  the  Caribbean,  and 
northern  South  America.  The  region 
forms  the  third  border  of  the  United 
States,  contains  vital  sea  lanes  through 
which  three-quarters  of  our  oil  imports 
must  flow,  is  an  important  market  for 
U.S.  exports,  and  is  our  second  largest 
source  of  illegal  immigration. 

The  Problem 

The  basin  countries  have  been  seriously 
affected  by  the  escalating  cost  of  im- 
ported oil  and  declining  prices  for  their 
major  exports  (sugar,  coffee,  bauxite, 


Frigate  Bay,  St.  Christopher 

(Caribbean  Tourism  Asso.  photo) 


etc.).  This  has  exacerbated  their  deep- 
rooted  structural  problems  and  caused 
serious  inflation,  high  unemployment, 
declining  gross  domestic  product  (GDP) 
growth,  enormous  balance-of-payments 
deficits,  and  a  pressing  liquidity  crisis. 
This  economic  crisis  threatens  political 
and  social  stability  throughout  the 
region  and  creates  conditions  which 
Cuba  and  others  seek  to  exploit  through 
terrorism  and  subversion. 

Development  of  the  Initiative 

The  United  States  has  been  developing 
its  program  for  responding  to  the 
economic  crisis  in  close  consultation  with 
potential  recipients  and  other  donor 
countries.  Last  July  Secretary  Haig  and 
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U.S.  Special  Trade  Representative 
William  Brock  met  in  Nassau  with  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  Canada,  Mexico, 
and  Venezuela.  They  agreed  to  sponsor 
a  multilateral  action  program  for  the 
region  within  which  each  country  would 
develop  its  own  program.  Venezuela  and 
Mexico  are  making  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  basin,  particularly 
through  their  joint  oil  facility.  Canada 
recently  announced  major  increases  in 
its  foreign  assistance  to  the  area.  The 
Colombians  also  intend  to  increase  their 
financial  contribution  to  the  basin.  We 
expect  other  donors  will  also  expand 
their  efforts  in  the  areas  of  trade  and 
investment. 

Key  Elements  of  Proposed  U.S. 
Program 

The  proposed  U.S.  program  consists  of 
integrated,  mutually  reinforcing  meas- 
ures in  the  fields  of  trade,  investment, 
and  financial  assistance. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  U.S.  program 
is  the  offer  of  one-way  free  trade.  Cur- 
rently the  countries  of  the  region  are 
already  afforded  liberal  entry  into  the 
U.S.  market.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the 
duties  which  remain  in  place  are  in  sec- 
tors of  special  interest  to  the  basin  coun- 
tries. They  also  limit  export  expansion 
into  many  nontraditional  products. 

The  President  will  request  from  the 
Congress  authority  to  eliminate  duties 
on  all  imports  from  the  basin  except  tex- 
tiles and  apparel.  Sugar  imports  will 
receive  duty-free  treatment  but  only  up 
to  a  certain  limit  in  order  to  protect  the 
U.S.  domestic  sugar  price  support  pro- 
gram mandated  by  Congress.  A  safe- 
guard mechanism  will  be  available  to 
any  U.S.  industry  seriously  injured  by 
increased  basin  imports.  Rules  of  origin 
will  be  liberal  to  encourage  investment 
but  will  require  a  minimum  amount  of 
local  content  (25%).  The  President  will 
have  discretion  to  designate  bene- 
ficiaries, taking  into  account  countries' 
own  efforts  to  carry  out  necessary 
reform  of  their  internal  economic 
policies. 


The  Bahamas 


Area:  5,380  sq.  mi. 
Population:  240,000 
Capital:  Nassau 
GDP:  $1.3  million  (1980) 
Major  Trade  Items:  Imports— petroleum 
Exchange  Rate:  1  Bahamian  dollar  = 
US$1.00 

With  a  per  capita  GDP  of  approximately 
$4,800,  The  Bahamas  is  among  the  most 
developed  of  the  Caribbean  islands. 
Traditionally,  the  country  has  managed 
its  balance  of  payments  and  government 
accounts  without  serious  difficulty.  In 
1979  and  1980,  The  Bahamas  registered 
balance-of-payments  surpluses.  In  1980 
government  revenues  totaled  $260.1 
million  and  expenditures  $262.5  million. 
Growth  rates  have  been  excellent,  with 
8%  gains  registered  in  1978  and  1979 
and  3-4%  in  1980. 

The  economy  is  not  likely  to 
duplicate  this  performance  in  1981  and 
1982.  While  the  islands'  off-shore  bank- 
ing business  continues  to  be  strong, 
tourism,  by  far  the  most  important  in- 
dustry, has  slackened  due  to  several  fac- 
tors. The  strongest  factor  affecting 
tourism  is  the  U.S.  recession.  However, 
substantial  pay  raises  for  hotel 
employees  and  the  strong  U.S.  dollar,  to 
which  the  Bahamian  dollar  is  pegged, 
may  also  have  tended  to  make  The 
Bahamas'  tourism  industry  less  com- 
petitive. Construction  of  tourist  hotels 
and  dwellings  has  dipped,  in  part  due  to 
a  Bahamian  law  which  restricts  foreign 
property  ownership. 


There  is  an  increasing  tendenc 
unemployed  and  underemployed  y< 
adults  living  on  the  outer  islands  t 
migrate  to  Grand  Bahama  and  Ne 
Providence.  To  counter  this  influx 
Government  of  The  Bahamas  has 
centrated  its  development  efforts 
outer  islands  to  create  employmen 
portunities  and  build  fishing  and 
agriculture  production. 

With  limited  potential  for 
agriculture,  The  Bahamas  relies  h< 
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on  food  imports  from  the  United  £ 
If  other  Caribbean  countries  were 
boost  their  food  production,  and  a 
reliable  cargo  service  could  be 
developed,  The  Bahamas  could  coi 
ceivably  be  a  potential  market.  ■ 


The  President  will  also  seek  congres- 
sional authorization  to  grant  U.S.  in- 
vestors in  the  Caribbean  Basin  a  signifi- 
cant tax  measure  to  encourage  invest- 
ment. We  are  still  consulting  with  the 
Congress  on  the  exact  measures  to  be 
employed. 

The  President  will  request  a  fiscal 
year  (FY)  1982  supplemental  economic 
assistance  appropriation  of  $350  million 
to  provide  emergency  assistance  for 


several  key  countries  whose  situat 
particularly  critical.  That  will  brin 
posed  FY  1982  economic  assistan< 
$824.6  million,  or  $403  million  abc 
1981.  The  Administration's  reques 
$664.5  million  in  FY  1983  econom 
assistance.  As  the  table  on  page  1 
shows,  the  security  assistance  is  o 
small  portion  of  the  total  assistam 
vided  by  the  United  States  to  the 
bean  Basin  region. 
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r  Economic  Initiatives 

The  United  States  will  extend 

favorable  treatment  to  Caribbean 
i  textile  and  apparel  exports  under 
ral  and  multilateral  agreements 

continuing  our  overall  policy  of 
rig  tighter  limits  on  import  growth 
our  major  suppliers. 

The  United  States  will  seek  to 
;iate  bilateral  investment  treaties 
interested  countries. 


•  The  United  States  will  work  with 
multilateral  development  banks  and  the 
private  sector  to  develop  insurance 
facilities  to  supplement  the  noncommer- 
cial investment  risk  insurance  operation 
of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration (OPIC). 

•  The  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  will 
expand  protection,  where  its  lending 
criteria  allow,  for  short-term  credit  from 
commercial  banks  to  basin  private  sec- 
tors for  critical  imports. 


•  The  United  States  will  work  with 
each  country  to  develop  private  sector 
strategies  to  coordinate  and  focus 
development  efforts  of  local  business, 
U.S.  firms,  and  private  voluntary 
organizations.  The  strategies  will  seek  to 
remove  impediments  to  growth,  in- 
cluding lack  of  marketing  skills,  short- 
ages of  trained  manpower,  poor  regional 
transport,  and  inadequate  infrastruc- 
ture. 


Potential  Beneficiaries  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative,  1980 


L  AREA:  494,684  square  miles 
L  POPULATION:  39  million 
L  GDP:  $45  billion 
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(square 

(millions  of 

Product 

to  U.S. 

from  U.S. 

miles) 

persons) 

($  millions) 

($  millions)' 

(%  of  total) 

5,380 

.24 

1,267 

1,302 

11 

166 

.25 

815 

85 

34 

8,866 

.16 

165 

57 

44 

118 

.15 

— 

3 



19,700 

2.24 

4,847 

348 

34 

18,712 

5.43 

6,733 

634 

44 

812 

.65 

500 

37 

45 

8,260 

4.50 

3,484 

404 

31 

42,000 

7.26 

7,852 

423 

35 

83,000 

.79 

524 

123 

28 

10,714 

5.01 

1,453 

240 

57 

43,277 

3.69 

2,538 

432 

41 

4,411 

2.19 

2,402 

380 

29 

394 

.27 

— 

2,4362 
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47,888 

2.70 

1,566 

206 

34 

28,753 

1.94 

3,511 

262 

22 

70,060 

.39 

109 

114 

29 

1,980 

1.14 

6,708 

2,3262 

26 
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.01 

— 

3 

— 

[XJrce:  International  Monetary  Fund,  Directories  of  Trade  Statistics  Yearbook,  1974-80. 
imarily  processed  products  of  imported  crude  oil. 
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Puerto  Rico  and  the 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands 

A  series  of  measures  will  support  the 
efforts  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  to  play  a  dynamic  role  in  the 
Caribbean  region.  For  example,  involve- 
ment of  the  possessions  will  be  critical 
to  the  success  of  private  sector  develop- 
ment strategies.  In  addition,  the  U.S. 
Government  has  consulted  closely  with 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
about  the  Caribbean  Basin  initiative. 
Legislation  under  the  initiative  will 
reflect  Puerto  Rican  and  Virgin  Islands 
interests  in  many  important  ways. 
Excise  taxes  on  all  imported  rum  will  be 
rebated  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Inputs  into  Caribbean  Basin 
production  from  the  possessions  will  be 
considered  domestic  under  the  rules  of 
origin.  Their  industries  will  have  access 
to  the  same  safeguards  provisions  as 
mainland  industries. 


Barbados 


SPECIFIC  U.S. 
MEASURES 


ECONOMIC 


The  U.S.  program  for  the  Caribbean 
Basin  initiative  has  been  developed  over 
the  last  8  months  in  an  intensive  inter- 
agency process  and  wide-ranging  con- 
sultations with  the  governments  and  the 
private  sectors  of  donor  and  potential 
recipient  countries.  The  resulting  in- 
tegrated program  of  trade,  investment, 
and  aid  attacks  both  emergency  prob- 
lems and  structural  impediments  to 
long-range  economic  development. 

The  backbone  of  the  program  is  the 
offer  of  one-way  free  trade.  While  the 
economic  benefits  are  long  term,  the 
offer  of  an  unimpeded  U.S.  market  to 
those  small  nations  is  a  major  political 
commitment  with  immediate  impact.  It 
will  also  strongly  encourage  sound  inter- 
nal economic  policies. 

Investment  incentives  (particularly 
extension  of  a  significant  tax  incentive 
for  U.S.  direct  investment  in  the  basin) 
promise  an  immediate  return  to  U.S. 
investors  who  undertake  the  increased 


Area:  166  sq.  mi. 

Population:  250,000 

Capital:  Bridgetown 

GDP:  $815  million  (1980) 

Major  Trade  Items:  Exports— sugar; 

Imports— petroleum 
Exchange  Rate:  2  Barbadian  dollars  = 

US$1.00 

The  Barbadian  economy  has  been  a 
strong  performer  in  recent  years  in  spite 
of  its  small  size  and  geographical  isola- 
tion. The  primary  causes  for  this  success 
have  been  an  effective,  stable  govern- 
ment; a  strong  commitment  to  private 
enterprise  and  free  markets;  a 
cooperative,  pragmatic  approach  by 
labor  unions;  and  a  highly  literate  and 
trainable  work  force.  Barbados  has  a 
very  open  economy,  vulnerable  to 
cyclical  world  trends  in  prices  and  de- 
mand. 

Barbados  achieved  a  consistent  level 
of  economic  growth,  averaging  5%  from 
1976  to  1980,  before  dipping  to  a  prob- 
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Bridgetown,  founded  by  the  British  in 
1628,  is  the  capital,  commercial  center,  and 
major  port  of  Barbados.  The  port  serves 
also  as  an  important  transshipment  point 
for  the  Caribbean  Basin. 


able  slight  negative  growth  in  1981 
partial  recovery  of  the  industrial  I 
following  rapid  oil  price  increases  i 
early  1970s,  and  increased  levels  o: 
private  investment  in  tourism  and 
manufacturing,  contributed  to  the 
1976-80  boom.  This  rapid  growth  re 
unemployment  from  an  estimated 
in  1975  to  about  12%  in  1980. 

In  1980  international  inflation, 
creased  levels  of  public  and  private 
vestment,  a  strong  demand  for  cor 
sumer  goods,  and  an  increased  oil 
led  to  a  large  increase  in  imports, 
to  booming  sugar  prices  and  produ 
which  reached  its  highest  level  sin< 
1971,  and  tourist  receipts,  exports 
revenues  outpaced  import  growth, 
private  capital  inflows,  in  contrast 
previous  years,  were  relatively  low 
largely  a  consequence  of  high  inter 
rates  abroad  and  of  increased  intei 
rate  differentials  between  financial 
markets  abroad  and  Barbados. 

In  1981  foreign  exchange  earn 
dropped  in  real  terms  due  to  declii 
tourism  growth  and  the  value  of  si 
exports,  contributing  to  a  balance- 
payments  deficit.  The  decline  in  to 
growth  was  primarily  due  to  a 
Caribbean-wide  downturn  in  touris 
caused  by  recession  in  developed  c 
tries  and,  to  a  much  lesser  degree, 
competition  caused  by  the  rebound 
Jamaica's  tourist  industry.  The  dn 
sugar  receipts  was  due  to  a  relativ 
poor  harvest  and  a  drop  in  the  wo: 
price  in  the  last  part  of  the  year. 

Fortunately,  nontraditional  Kg 
dustry  continued  to  show  impressi 
growth,  particularly  in  electronic  c 
nent  assembly.  This  diversification 
enabled  the  nontraditional  export : 
to  replace  sugar  as  Barbados'  seco 
most  important  foreign  exchange  i 
after  tourism.  U.S.  investment  on 
island  totals  over  $100  million  and 
counts  for  an  estimated  5,500  jobs 
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)erceived  in  the  basin.  They  thus 
irage  the  location  of  new  produc- 
;here. 

'he  emergency  economic  aid  pro- 
confronts  the  acute  liquidity  crisis 
by  many  countries  in  the  region, 
ake  is  the  survival  of  the  private 
r  and  with  it  the  pluralism,  diver- 
and  political  moderation  on  which 
:  long-run  policies  depend.  The 
opment  assistance  and  economic 
>rt  funds  in  the  FY  1983  budget, 
i  incorporate  significant  increases 
earlier  years,  will  be  directed  into 
)rograms  aimed  at  removing  basic 
liments  to  growth. 
1  order  to  insure  that  Puerto  Rico 
he  Virgin  Islands  not  only  can  con- 
«  to,  but  benefit  from,  these  new 
es,  a  package  of  new  measures  con- 
lg  them  is  being  prepared. 

Trade  Area 

the  serious  economic  deterioration 
Caribbean  Basin  region,  the  trade 
Dnent  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  in- 
e  was  designed  to  provide  the 
favorable  access  possible  for  ex- 
from  the  basin.  Currently  the 
ries  of  the  region  are  already 
led  liberal  entry  into  the  U.S. 
St.  (In  1980,  $6.4  billion— out  of 
Caribbean  Basin  exports  to  the 
d  States  of  $10.4  billion— were 
f  duty;  a  large  part  of  dutiable 
was  accounted  for  by 
eum— $2.7  billion— for  which 
i  are  not  economically  meaningful.) 
•theless,  some  of  the  duties  which 
n  in  place  are  in  sectors  of  special 
st  to  the  basin  countries.  They  also 
export  expansion  into  many  non- 
ional  products. 

ie  generalized  system  of  pref- 
;s  (GSP)  already  extends  duty-free 
lent  on  many  products  to  a  large 
?r  of  developing  countries. 
ver,  the  GSP  has  a  complex  struc- 
'hich  limits  the  ability  of  small  and 
'ely  inexperienced  traders— which 
case  in  a  great  many  of  the  Carib- 
Basin's  enterprises— to  take  advan- 
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Belize 


Area:  8,866  sq.  mi. 

Population:  150,000 

Capital:  Belmopan 

GDP:  $165  million  (1980) 

Major  Trade  Items:  Exports— sugar, 
garments,  citrus  fruits;  Im- 
ports — petroleum 

Exchange  Rate:  2  Belize  dollars  =  US$1.00 

Almost  immediately  upon  achieving  in- 
dependence, Belize  finds  itself  facing  a 
difficult  short-term  economic  situation. 
Belize  enjoys  a  large  land  area  relative 
to  its  small  population  and  has  the 
physical  resources  necessary  to  support 
a  strong  agricultural  base,  but  the  next 
few  years  will  be  difficult.  With  little  in- 
dustry, inadequate  infrastructure,  a 
shortage  of  skilled  labor,  and  an  uncer- 
tain resolution  of  its  border  dispute  with 
Guatemala,  Belize  faces  an  uphill  fight 
to  achieve  sustainable  growth.  The  re- 
cent fall  in  world  sugar  prices,  combined 
with  capital  flight  and  stagnation  in 
manufacturing  activity,  has  sharply  com- 
pounded the  country's  immediate 
economic  problems. 

Over  the  middle  term,  Belize 
possesses  considerable  development 
potential.  The  country  has  extensive 
timber  reserves  and  enjoys  soil  and 
climatic  conditions  conducive  to  the 
cultivation  of  vegetables,  tropical  fruits, 
and  the  raising  of  livestock.  Tourism 
shows  some  promise,  as  well  as  labor- 
intensive  nontraditional  export  in- 
dustries. But  in  order  for  this  potential 


to  be  realized,  the  short-term  problems 
will  have  to  be  overcome. 

The  situation  in  agriculture  requires 
bringing  more  land  under  cultivation, 
both  to  increase  the  volume  of  export 
crops,  such  as  bananas,  and  to  reduce 
food  imports.  Foodstuffs  currently  com- 
prise over  20%  of  total  imports. 

In  industry,  Belize  has  considerable 
potential  for  agroprocessing  and  forest- 
based  enterprises.  To  realize  these  op- 
portunities, Belize  will  have  to  build  in- 
vestor confidence  and  remedy  the  cur- 
rent shortage  of  skilled  manpower. 

Private  sector  development  in 
agriculture  and  manufacturing  will  also 
continue  to  be  linked  to  progress  in  im- 
proving the  country's  infrastructure.  ■ 
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St.  John's  Cathedral  in  Belize,  founded  in 
1812,  is  the  oldest  Protestant  church  in 
Central  America.  Most  Belizeans  are  of 
multiracial  descent  and  about  half  are 
Protestant. 


tage  of  the  opportunities  which  GSP 
offers.  Many  of  the  more  promising 
prospects  for  basin  exports  are  in  prod- 
uct categories  which  have  been 
legislatively  excluded  from  the  GSP  pro- 
gram for  global  reasons  which  are  not 
relevant  to  the  Caribbean  Basin.  Also, 
GSP  has  both  dollar  and  percentage 
limitations  which  are  arbitrary  in  their 
application  to  many  Caribbean  Basin 
products. 


Therefore,  the  Administration  will 
seek  legislative  authority  to  grant 
beneficiaries  in  the  Caribbean  Basin 
duty-free  treatment  for  12  years  for  all 
products  with  the  sole  exception  of  tex- 
tiles and  apparel  items  which  are  subject 
to  textile  agreements.  Sugar  imports 
will  receive  duty-free  treatment  but  only 
up  to  a  certain  limit  in  order  to  protect 
the  U.S.  domestic  sugar  price  support 
program  mandated  by  Congress.  The 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  retain 
standby  authority  to  further  limit  the 
entry  of  duty-free  imports  should  this  be 
necessary  to  protect  the  sugar  program. 

A  safeguard  mechanism  will  be 
available.  This  will  require  a  finding  by 
the  International  Trade  Commission  that 
increased  imports  are  a  substantial 
cause  of  serious  injury  or  threat  thereof 
to  U.S.  domestic  industry  and  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  President  to  grant 
relief  (e.g.,  a  restoration  of  the  tariff). 
Where  safeguard  relief  is  sought  for 
perishable  commodities,  the  legislation 
provides  authority  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  restoration  of  most-favored- 
nation  (MFN)  treatment  on  an  imme- 
diate basis  if  warranted  pending  the 
completion  of  the  formal  escape  clause 
process. 

The  rules  of  origin  under  the  free- 
trade  arrangement  are  an  important  fac- 
tor in  determining  the  accessibility  of 
duty-free  access  for  resource-poor  basin 
countries.  The  free  trade  area  has  been 
designed  to  avoid  fostering  the  type  of 
investment  in  the  region  which  would 
result  in  mere  "pass-through"  operations 
involving  little  value  added  in  the  coun- 
try. The  Administration  does  not  want 
to  reduce  the  level  of  required  local  in- 
put to  the  point  where  the  free  trade 
area  will  encourage  "runaway  plants." 
Because  of  the  relatively  low  level  of 
development  of  many  of  the  countries  in 
the  region  and  their  limited  access  to 
local  inputs,  the  free  trade  area  will  re- 
quire that  basin  countries  supply  a 
minimum  of  25%  of  local  value  added. 
Inputs  from  all  basin  countries  can  be 
cumulated  to  meet  the  25%  minimum. 
Inputs  from  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  will  be  treated  as  Caribbean 
products  for  purposes  of  the  rules  of 
origin. 

The  President  will  have  discretion  to 
designate  countries  in  the  Caribbean 
Basin  as  beneficiaries  of  the  free  trade 
area  subject  to  many  of  the  same 
caveats  contained  in  the  GSP  system 
(nondesignation  of  Communist  countries 
and  of  countries  which  expropriate 


British  Virgin  Islands 


Area:  59  sq.  mi. 

Population:  11,000 

Capital:  Road  Town 

GDP:  $30  million  (1980) 

Major  Trade  Items:  Exports— fresh  fish, 

gravel,  sand;  Imports— foodstuffs, 

petroleum 
Exchange  Rate:  U.S.  dollars  are  used 

The  British  Virgin  Islands  are  divided 
into  two  separate  and  distinct  sets  of 
islands— the  Virgin  Gorda  grouping  and 
the  Tortola  grouping.  Virgin  Gorda 
maintains  a  large,  well-equipped  yacht 
basin  which  offers  complete  winter  lodg- 
ings for  international  yachtsmen.  The 


majority  of  the  islands'  tourist  facil 
are  geared  toward  the  needs  of  the 
yacht  trade  which  supplies  a  major 
tion  of  the  British  Virgin  Islands'  ii 
come.  Conversely  Tortola  caters  to 
upper-class  hotel  tourists  who  seek 
seclusion  and  superior  accommodat 

The  British  Virgin  Islands  is  al: 
known  for  its  expertise  in  cosmetic 
surgery.  A  portion  of  the  governrw 
income  is  derived  from  its  renowne 
hospital  which  features  plastic  and 
reconstructive  surgery. 

Offshore  banking  has  recently 
evolved  as  an  important  sector  to  t 
British  Virgin  Islands'  economy.  ■ 


Cayman  Islands 


Area:  118  sq.  mi. 

Population:  16,677 

Capital:  Georgetown 

GDP:  $73  million  (1977) 

Major  Trade  Items:  Exports— turtle  shells, 
tropical  and  dried  fish;  Im- 
ports—foodstuffs, textiles,  building 
materials 

Exchange  Rate:  .833  Cayman  dollar  = 
US$1.00 


The  Cayman  Islands  are  situated  z 
200  miles  northwest  of  Jamaica  an 
southeast  of  Cuba.  The  remote  m 
have  few  basic  resources  other  tha 
sand  and  the  sea,  which  make  thei 
popular  tourist  centers.  With  the  c 
tion  of  turtle  farming,  local  indust 
agriculture  is  geared  to  the  domes 
market  only.  Because  of  the  absen 
taxation,  the  islands  have  attracts 
number  of  offshore  banking  and  ti 
companies.  The  United  States  is  tl 
jor  source  of  imports  and  tourists. 
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out  compensation  or  which  discrim- 
:  against  U.S.  exports).  The  Presi- 
will  also  take  into  account  economic 
ria  such  as  the  attitude  of  the 
ficiaries  toward  private  enterprise 
the  policies  recipient  countries  are 
aing  to  promote  their  own  devel- 
;nt.  The  U.S.  Government  will  enter 
discussions  with  the  Caribbean 
1  countries  to  develop  self-help 
tives. 

'he  free  trade  area  will  require  the 
id  States  to  seek  a  waiver  of  the 
ral  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
e  (GATT). 

iles 

;extile  and  apparel  industry  in  most 
•bean  Basin  countries  is  of  modest 
U.S.  imports  from  the  region  in 
amounted  to  $472  million  and  192 
n  square  yards  equivalent,  account- 
)r  6%  of  total  U.S.  imports  of 
"el  on  a  volume  basis, 
lost  textile  exports  from  Caribbean 
i  countries  to  the  United  States  are 
by  U.S.  companies  which  assemble 
ents  in  those  countries  from  fabric 
iced  and  cut  in  the  United  States, 
r  Section  807  of  the  U.S.  tariff 
these  companies  pay  duty  only  on 
alue  added  abroad. 
J 1981  the  United  States  exported 
Jlion  worth  of  textile  machinery 
519  million  worth  of  textile  and 
•el  products  to  the  Caribbean  Basin 
ries,  much  of  the  latter  as  cut 
'  for  assembly  into  garments, 
iternational  textile  trade  is  gov- 
by  the  provisions  of  the  GATT 
gement  commonly  known  as  the 
'iber  arrangement  (MFA).  The 
provides  a  framework  for  insuring 
ly  development  of  textile  and 
el  trade  while  avoiding  disruption 
sorting  country  markets.  In  recog- 
of  the  special  nature  of  textile 
as  reflected  by  the  MFA,  textile 
pparel  products  are  not  proposed 
ity-free  treatment  under  the  Carib- 
Basin  initiative.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
intends,  however,  to  allow  more 
ible  access  for  Caribbean  Basin 


Costa  Rica 


Area:  19,700  sq.  mi. 

Population:  2.24  million 

Capital:  San  Jose 

GDP:  $4.9  billion  (1980) 

Major  Trade  Items:  Exports— coffee, 

bananas,  beef;  Imports— petroleum 
Exchange  Rate:  8.57  colones  =  US$1.00 

Traditionally  the  most  prosperous  of  the 
Central  American  countries,  Costa  Rica 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  financial 
crisis.  High  oil  prices,  reduced  coffee 
prices,  and  years  of  high  public  sector 
deficits  and  external  borrowing  have 
brought  the  country  to  a  state  of  virtual 
bankruptcy.  Foreign  exchange  reserves 
are  depleted  and  the  country  has  fallen 
behind  in  repayments  of  external  debt. 
A  decline  in  GDP,  60%  inflation,  and  ris- 
ing unemployment  occurred  in  1981. 
These  trends  continued  into  1982. 

Because  of  Costa  Rica's  traditional 
prosperity,  U.S.  Government  assistance 
has,  m  recent  years,  been  limited  to  a 
modest-sized  development  assistance 
program.  In  recognition  of  Costa  Rica's 
worsening  economy,  the  United  States  is 
proposing  an  increased  assistance 
package  combining  development 
assistance,  a  food-for-peace  program, 
and  balance-of -payments  support.  The 
increased  assistance  will  be  used 
primarily  for  credit  for  the  private  sec- 
tor. 

Costa  Rica  has  been  in  discussions 
with  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
(IMF)  for  an  economic  stabilization  pro- 
gram. The  country  is  also  negotiating  a 
private  debt  rescheduling.  If  successful, 
an  official  rescheduling  is  likely  to 


products,  on  a  case-by-case  basis  within 
the  context  of  overall  Administration 
textile  policy  implementing  the  MFA. 
The  U.S.  Government  will  continue  to 
seek  tighter  limits  on  import  growth 
from  our  major  suppliers. 

The  United  States  has  textile  trade 
agreements  with  Haiti,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Costa  Rica,  and  Jamaica, 
which  set  agreed  levels  of  trade  for  cer- 
tain products.  (No  quotas  are  currently 
in  effect  under  the  Jamaica  agreement.) 


follow.  Increased  international 
assistance  will  provide  a  psychological 
boost  to  investment  in  Costa  Rica,  but 
the  country's  economic  recovery  will  re- 
quire compliance  with  an  IMF  program 
and  other  economic  reforms.  Even  with 
an  IMF  agreement  and  increased  official 
assistance,  Costa  Rica  will  face  several 
years  of  austerity  and  falling  real  in- 
comes as  the  government  will  be  forced 
to  restrain  imports,  credit,  and  public 
spending.  ■ 
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The  National  Theater  in  San  Jose,  Costa 
Rica,  was  inaugurated  in  1897.  It  is  con- 
structed in  elaborate  rococo  style,  copied 
from  the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris.  It  was 
the  site  of  the  1963  meeting  of  the  Central 
American  chiefs  of  state. 


Tax  Measures 

The  Administration  recognizes  that 
some  U.S.  entrepreneurs  may  be  hesi- 
tant to  invest  in  some  Caribbean  Basin 
countries.  The  risk  may  be  perceived  as 
high  for  venture  capital,  especially  when 
coupled  with  the  start-up  costs  of 
developing  new  markets  and  marketing 
channels,  training  new  local  employees 
and  managers,  and  overcoming  trans- 
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portation  bottlenecks  to  insure  a  steady 
flow  of  raw  materials  and  export  prod- 
ucts. 

For  this  reason,  the  Administration 
is  developing  a  tax  proposal  to  en- 
courage U.S.  investment  in  the  Carib- 
bean Basin.  We  are  still  consulting  on 
the  exact  nature  of  this  proposal.  An 
example  of  a  possible  tax  measure  under 
discussion  is  a  5-year  legislative  exten- 
sion of  the  domestic  investment  tax 
credit  for  up  to  10%  of  the  amount  of 
fixed  asset  investment  in  the  countries 
of  the  region.  Such  a  system  would 
operate  in  much  the  same  fashion  as 
does  the  tax  credit  for  investment  cur- 
rently in  effect  in  the  United  States.  The 
tax  credit  would  be  granted  for  a  5-year 
period  to  individual  countries  which 
enter  into  executive  agreements  for  tax 
administration  purposes.  After  the 
5-year  period,  the  program  would  be 
evaluated  and  a  decision  made  on 
whether  to  continue  the  extension.  The 
credit  would  permit  U.S.  businesses  to 
reduce  their  net  tax  liability  in  the 
United  States. 

Bilateral  Investment  Treaties 

Bilateral  investment  treaties  are  in- 
tended to  help  stabilize  the  bilateral  in- 
vestment relationship  with  a  developing 
country  by  establishing  an  agreed  legal 
framework  for  investment,  by  assuring 
certain  minimum  standards  of  treat- 
ment, and  by  providing  agreed  means 
for  resolving  investment  disputes. 

Other  developed  countries  are  fur- 
ther along  in  their  bilateral  investment 
treaty  programs  than  the  United  States. 
(The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  for 
example,  has  approximately  50  outstand- 
ing.) During  1981  the  United  States 
developed  a  prototype  and  late  in  the 
year  began  discussions  with  several 
countries.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
U.S.  prototype  treats  the  investment 
issue  more  comprehensively  than  the 
treaties  signed  by  other  developed  coun- 
tries and  has  the  potential  to  have  a 
greater  impact  on  investment  climates  in 


Dominican  Republic 


This  statue  of  Christopher  Columbus 
stands  in  Santo  Domingo— the  oldest  city 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  founded  in 
1496.  In  1542  Columbus'  remains  and  those 
of  his  son  Diego  were  moved  from  Spain 
and  interred  in  the  Cathedral  of  Santo 
Domingo. 


Area:  18,712  sq.  mi. 

Population:  5.43  million 

Capital:  Santo  Domingo 

GDP:  $6.7  billion  (1980) 

Major  Trade  Items:  Exports— sugar, 

fee,  cacao,  gold,  ferronickel 
Exchange  Rate:  1  peso  =  US$1.00 

Economic  growth  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  has  been  running  at  arour 
for  the  past  several  years.  Howeve 
was  down  in  late  1981  (to  a  figure 
about  3.5%  growth  for  1981),  and  1 
year's  plunge  in  world  prices  for  al 
the  Dominican  Republic's  major  ex- 
ports—sugar, coffee,  cacao,  gold,  i 
ronickel,  and  bauxite— has  produce 
gloomy  outlook  for  1982.  Dominica 
foreign  exchange  earnings  from  su 
1982  are  expected  to  decline  by  ato 
$200  million.  The  Dominican  Repul 
has  been  hard  hit  by  high  oil  prices 
year  the  country  spent  over  $400  r 
on  petroleum  products. 

Last  year  the  Dominican  Govei 
ment  began  tightening  imports,  cr< 
and  public  sector  spending  in  antic 
tion  of  the  1982  shortfalls,  and  a 
slackening  of  economic  growth  res 
Despite  the  government's  conserva 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies,  the  pi 
sector  deficit  will  increase  this  yea 
lower  export  prices  will  lead  to  a  s 
drop  in  government  revenue.  This 
make  it  more  difficult  for  the  gove 
ment  to  proceed  with  its  plans  to  ( 
use  of  hydroelectric  and  coal  genei 
plants  in  order  to  lessen  dependen 
oil.  The  government  will  come  und 
creasing  pressure  to  relax  its  austi 
measures  as  the  May  1982  electior 
proach. 

Sugar  is  the  primary  sector  of 
Dominican  economy,  and  there  is  i 
concern  in  the  country  about  U.S. 
policy  and  its  possible  effect  on  wc 
sugar  prices.  ■ 
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developed  countries  (LDCs).  The 
elements  of  the  U.S.  prototype 
eral  investment  treaty  are: 

•  Provisions  concerning  entry  and 

.tion  of  investment; 

'  Treatment  for  established  U.S.  in- 

Drs  which  is  no  less  favorable  than 

given  domestic  investors  and  other 

gn  investors; 

»  Prompt,  adequate,  and  effective 

)ensation  in  the  event  of  nationaliza- 

1  Unrestricted  repatriation  and 
r  transfers  of  assets;  and 
Dispute  settlement  provisions. 

?he  United  States  is  prepared  to 
tiate  bilateral  investment  treaties 
interested  countries  in  the  Carib- 
Basin.  Negotiations  have  already 
n  with  Panama,  at  that  country's 
tive. 


tment  Insurance  and  OPIC 
rams 

Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
ion  currently  offers  political  risk  in- 
ice  for  U.S.  investors  in  approx- 
sly  100  developing  countries, 
rages  offered  are  for  expropriation, 
isk,  and  inconvertibility.  Similar 
•ams  are  offered  by  other  developed 
ries,  although  their  participation  in 
,  America  varies  according  to  per- 
il commercial  and  strategic  in- 
;s. 

PIC  also  has  other  programs  to 
[ate  U.S.  investment  flows  to  the 
ibean  Basin  region.  OPIC  can  make 
I  loans  for  certain  kinds  of  in- 
tents. This  authority  is  used  almost 
j'ively  in  the  region.  OPIC  also 
'izes  missions  of  U.S.  business 
?entatives  to  explore  investment 
tunities.  In  late  1981  OPIC  took  in- 
ent  missions  to  two  basin  states, 
ca  and  Haiti. 

PIC  is  increasing  its  activities  in 
iribbean  Basin  in  both  the  in- 
jpe  and  other  programs.  However, 
nslatiye  and  other  reasons,  there 
tps  in  insurance  coverage  available 


to  Caribbean  Basin  investment.  These 
include: 

•  Limited  coverages  in  countries 
where  OPIC  is  at  or  near  its  country 
limit; 

•  Lack  of  general  coverage  for  non- 
developed  country  investment,  i.e., 
regional  investment,  domestic  invest- 
ment, Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex- 
porting Countries  (OPEC)  investment; 
and 

•  Lack  of  sufficient  coverage  for 
major  investments  in  mining  and  energy 
production. 

To  expand  insurance  coverage  avail- 
able to  eligible  U.S.  investors,  OPIC  is 
working  with  private  sector  insurers  to 
establish  informal  consortia  where 
appropriate  on  a  project-by-project  basis. 
Mixed  coverage  of  this  kind  is  currently 


being  discussed  for  a  major  project  in 
the  basin. 

For  other  investments  not  eligible 
for  OPIC  coverage,  some  form  of 
multilateral  insurance  may  be  possible. 
World  Bank  (IBRD)  President  Clausen 
stated  his  interest  in  examining  such  a 
scheme  in  his  September  1981  speech  to 
the  World  Bank  Board  of  Governors. 

Concessional  Aid 

Concessional  U.S.  assistance  is  expected 
to  increase  rapidly  under  the  Caribbean 
Basin  initiative.  The  three  primary  tools 
for  providing  direct  economic  aid  are: 

•  Development  assistance,  which  is 
project  oriented,  with  emphasis  on 
agriculture,  health,  and  population  prob- 
lems; 


Summary  of  U.S.  Economic  and  Military 
Assistance  to  the  Caribbean  Basin 


($  millions) 

1982 

(Supplemental — 

1983 

(Proposed — 
overall  figures 

1981 

1982 

to  be  proposed 

submitted  in 

(Actual) 

(Budget) 

to  Congress) 

FY  1983  budget) 

Economic1 

419.6 

474.6 

350.0 

664.5 

Development  Assistance 

167.4 

211.3 



217.6 

Economic  Support  Fund  (ESF) 

143.4 

140.02 

350.0 

326.0 

Food  Aid  (PL  480) 

108.8 

123.2 

— 

120.9 

Military 

50.51 

112.14 

60.0 

106.23 

International  Military 

Education  and  Training 

2.22 

3.24 



4.93 

Foreign  Military  Sales  Credits 

23.29 

41.4 



101  3 

Grants  (Military  Assistance 

Program  and  under  Section  506A 

of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act) 

25.0 

67.5 

60.0 

— 

Total  Assistance 

471.11 

586.742 

410.0 

770.73 

Percent  Military 

10.7% 

19.1% 

14.6% 

13.8% 

'For  allocation  by  country,  see  pp.  18-19. 

2  Includes  $20  million  earmarked  for  Nicaragua  in  the  FY  1982  International  Security  and  Development 
Cooperation  Act.  The  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Program  Appropriations  Act,  1982  contains  no  specific 
reference  to  Nicaragua,  however,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  committees  as  reflected  in  the  Appropriations 
Conference  Report  that  no  funds  should  be  spent  for  these  purposes.  The  disposition  of  these  funds  will  be 
decided  after  further  consultation  with  Congress. 


1982 
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•  Economic  support  funds  (ESF), 
which  are  more  flexible  and  can  provide 
direct  balance-of-payments  support  as 
well  as  credit  for  crucial  imports;  and 

•  Food  aid,  provided  through  PL 
480  programs,  which  provides  needed 
foreign  exchange  and  generates  counter- 
part development  funds. 

Some  increase  of  total  concessional 
assistance  to  the  Caribbean  Basin  is 
planned  in  FY  1982  under  the  current 
budget  level.  A  major  increase  will  be 
achieved,  however,  through  a  $350 
million  supplemental  request  to  Con- 
gress to  increase  FY  1982  funding.  In 
FY  1983  the  proposed  level  is  more  than 
50%  higher  than  the  actual  level  of 
obligations  in  FY  1981  and  double  the 
FY  1980  level. 

The  bulk  of  the  planned  increase  in 
U.S.  assistance  is  in  the  economic  sup- 
port fund  program  for  the  region.  ESF 
assistance  for  the  basin  would  increase 
from  $15  million  in  FY  1980  to  $490 
million  in  FY  1982  if  the  supplemental 
request  is  approved  and  to  $326  million 
in  FY  1983.  The  ESF  would  be  used  pri- 
marily to  finance  private-sector  imports, 
thus  strengthening  the  balance  of 
payments  of  key  countries  of  the  basin 
while  facilitating  increased  domestic  pro- 
duction and  employment.  At  the  same 
time,  we  will  be  discussing  with  other 
donors  such  as  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Bank, 
and  with  the  policymakers  of  these  coun- 
tries, possible  reform  measures  to  insure 
that  the  ESF  assistance  is  utilized  effec- 
tively and  will  have  the  greatest  possible 
impact  on  local  production  and  employ- 
ment. 

In  FY  1982,  development  assistance 
for  the  basin  will  increase  by  $44 
million,  or  25%,  over  the  FY  1981  level. 
In  FY  1983,  $218  million  of  development 
assistance  is  proposed,  a  further  in- 
crease of  3%  over  the  FY  1982  level. 
These  amounts  are  approximately  the 
same  as  the  $215  million  of  development 
assistance  provided  in  FY  1980,  but  the 
level  in  FY  1980  was  extraordinarily 
high  since  it  included  funding  provided 
in  response  to  several  natural  disasters 


in  the  Caribbean  as  well  as  to  the 
worsening  situation  in  Central  America. 
Food  for  Peace  assistance  under  PL 
480  is  projected  to  increase  by  $40 
million,  or  nearly  50%,  over  FY  1980 
levels.  This  will  increase  the  foodstuffs 
available  in  the  basin  countries  while 
also  providing  balance-of-payments  sup- 
port. Local  currency  generated  through 
this  assistance  supports  local  develop- 
ment activities  and  helps  reduce  govern- 
ment budget  deficits.  Conditions  asso- 
ciated with  this  assistance  relate  to 
macroeconomic  policy  reforms  as  well  as 
policies  and  programs  to  increase 
agricultural  production. 


Assistance  under  the  Caribbean 
Basin  initiative  will  be  focused  incre 
ingly  on  private  sector  support.  Bot 
capital  and  technical  assistance  will 
provided  to  ameliorate  infrastructur 
credit,  institutional,  and  training  coi 
straints  to  trade  and  investment  exj 
sion  throughout  the  area. 

The  table  on  pages  18-19  shows 

•  Actual  amounts  of  concession 
assistance  to  the  basin  in  FY  1980  a 
1981; 

•  Current  planning  figures  for  ] 
1982;  and 

•  Congressional  presentation  pi 
posals  for  FY  1983. 


El  Salvador 


Area:  8,260  sq.  mi. 

Population:  4.5  million 

Capital:  San  Salvador 

GDP:  $3.5  billion  (1980) 

Major  Trade  Items:  Exports— coffee, 

cotton;  Imports— petroleum 
Exchange  Rate:  2.5  colones  =  US$1.00 

El  Salvador's  economy  is  torn  by  an 
intractable  combination  of  deteriorating 
terms  of  trade,  the  inevitably  negative 
effects  of  fundamental  economic  and 
social  reform,  and  a  highly  destructive 
guerrilla  insurrection.  Private  external 
credit  has  been  entirely  cut  off,  capital 
flight  now  totals  something  over  $500 
million,  and  net  private  investment  has 
been  negative  for  at  least  2  years.  GDP 
growth  was  negative  again  in  1981,  for 
the  third  year  in  a  row. 

Even  without  an  ongoing  insurrec- 
tion, El  Salvador  would  be  facing 
serious  economic  difficulties.  Falling 
coffee  prices  dealt  the  first  blow.  The 
effect  on  production  and  investment  of 
politically  necessary  economic  reforms 
then  greatly  increased  uncertainty.  Pro- 
duction has  declined,  straining  the 
administrative  and  financial  resources  of 
the  government.  The  reform  program  is 
going  ahead  in  spite  of  a  number  of 


implementation  problems,  but  prodi 
tion,  particularly  for  export,  will  un 
doubtedly  suffer  for  at  least  the  nee 
term  future.  Construction  is  off  abo 
60%  and  tourism  has  dropped  to  ne 
zero.  Unemployment  is  up  to  at  leas 
25%. 

Economic  fall-out  from  the  insu 
tion  has  been  serious  thus  far,  in  sp 
some  success  by  the  government  in 
restricting  the  operational  area  of  t 
rebels.  The  problem  now  is  not  so  n 
direct  attacks  on  industry;  it  is  the 
indirect  impact  of  attacks  on  infrasi 
ture  and  the  more  serious  negative 
effects  they  have  on  investor 
psychology.  The  insurrection  has  al: 
effectively  closed  off  the  economy  f 
foreign  bank  credits.  For  that  reasc 
local  industry  and  remaining  privat 
agriculture  is  suffering  as  much  fro 
the  lack  of  working  capital  as  from 
other  negative  elements  in  the  econ 

El  Salvador  is  receiving  major 
assistance  from  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  Venezuela,  and  internation 
financial  institutions.  Without  addit 
help,  however,  as  well  as  a  reductic 
internal  violence,  it  will  be  very  difl 
to  avoid  a  further  drop  in  GDP  in  1 
and  perhaps  also  in  future  years.! 
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;ry  planning  figures  for  the  $350 
i  supplemental  for  FY  1982  will  in- 
increases  to  El  Salvador,  Costa 
and  Jamaica.  Other  recipients  will 
intries  such  as  Honduras, 
lican  Republic,  Belize,  and  the 
n  Caribbean. 

ultural  Modernization 

aribbean  Basin  initiative  accords  a 
'riority  to  the  problems  of  the 
i's  food  and  agriculture  sector.  The 
)epartment  of  Agriculture  (USDA) 
ecial  expertise  which  can  help 
nize  the  basin's  agriculture, 
jricultural  output  in  the  Caribbean 
countries  increased  only  1.5%  in 
down  sharply  from  the  4%-6% 
1  trend  of  the  1970s.  World  prices 
rrently  soft  for  the  region's  major 
ltural  exports  (bananas,  coffee, 
ugar,  cotton,  and  cocoa), 
iltural  commodities  account  for 
half  of  the  basin's  export  earnings, 
though  the  agricultural  sector's 
mtion  to  the  economies  of  the 

has  been  steadily  declining  (and 
re  exceeds  40%),  about  57%  of  the 
1  population  is  still  rural.  Modern- 

of  the  agricultural  sector  is  vital 
ting  the  food  needs  of  the  region's 
ig  populace  and  to  enhance  export 
?s. 

iproving  Animal  and  Plant 
I  and  Quality.  Plant  and  animal 
ts  exported  to  the  United  States 
ieet  U.S.  agricultural  health  and 
y  regulations  which  USDA  en- 
USDA  is  prepared  to  make  a 
ted,  coordinated  effort  to  promote 
>ed  regional  understanding  of  U.S. 
tural  health  and  sanitary  regula- 
o  provide  technical  assistance  on 
ispection  procedures  and  on 
ng  fumigation  facilities,  and  to 
•aining  in  enforcing  health  and 
y  regulations.  An  interagency 
s  working  to  develop  means  for 
ng  assistance  to  comply  with  U.S. 
and  sanitary  regulations, 
animal  disease-free  Caribbean 
TOuld  be  mutually  beneficial  to 


Grenada 


Area:  133  sq.  mi. 

Population:  110,000 

Capital:  Saint  George's 

GNP:  $61.3  million  (1978) 

Major  Trade  Items:  Exports— nutmeg, 
bananas,  cocoa;  Imports— bev- 
erages, tobacco,  machinery 

Exchange  Rate:  2.70  eastern  Caribbean 
dollars  =  US$1.00 

The  island  of  Grenada  is  located  approx- 
imately 100  miles  north  of  Trinidad  and 
the  Venezuelan  mainland.  It  has  a 
population  of  about  110,000.  Grenada's 
principal  exports  have  traditionally  been 
nutmeg,  bananas,  and  cocoa.  It  is  cur- 
rently ruled  by  a  Marxist-oriented 
government  which  came  to  power 
through  a  1979  coup  and  has  since  re- 


fused to  hold  democratic  elections.  Since 
the  coup,  the  Grenadian  economy  has 
been  in  steady  decline. 

Tourism,  once  an  important  source 
of  foreign  exchange,  has  dropped 
precipitously,  and  there  has  been  little 
new  private  investment.  The  small  pri- 
vate business  sector  which  remains  on 
the  island  faces  an  uncertain  future.  ■ 


Grenada,  known  as  the  "Isle  of  Spice," 
famous  for  its  nutmeg,  cacao,  and  cin- 
namon. This  decades-old  lighthouse  at 
Point  Saline  on  the  southern  tip  of  the 
island  offers  a  view  of  the  many  inlets. 

(Photo  by  Abon  Jack  Lowe,  Americas) 
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the  region  and  the  United  States.  The 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment (AID)  and  USDA  have  programs 
to  contain  and  eradicate  swine  fever  and 
encephalomyelitis.  Additional  coopera- 
tion in  this  field  is  envisioned. 

Caribbean  Basin  countries  need  to 
better  gear  their  agricultural  production 
to  the  standards  of  the  world  market,  to 
better  serve  their  domestic  and  export 
needs  both  in  terms  of  quality  and 
seasonal  availability.  To  aid  these  coun- 
tries to  achieve  acceptable  standards 
and  grades,  technical  assistance  could  be 
offered  from  USDA,  drawing  on  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Food  Quality  and  Safety 
Service  which  assures  that  all  imported 
food  products  meet  U.S.  standards  for 
proper  labeling  and  wholesomeness. 
Technical  advice  could  assist  Caribbean 
exporters  to  serve  the  world  market  by 
supplying  quality  products  which  may 
not  be  available  otherwise  at  reasonable 
prices.  Minimizing  losses  during  distribu- 
tion and  storage  of  perishables  is  essen- 
tial to  the  successful  marketing  of  these 
products. 

Promotion  of  Agroindustries. 

USDA  has  begun  to  play  an  important 
role  in  facilitating  the  involvement  of 
U.S.  agribusiness  in  developing  coun- 
tries. Technical  expertise  found  in  U.S. 
agribusiness  can  help  solve  agricultural 
problems  in  developing  countries  and  to 
provide  additional  opportunities  for  U.S. 
firms.  Given  the  relatively  small 
economies  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  coun- 
tries, agroindustries  must  be  carefully 
designed  with  regard  to  location  and 
scale.  USDA  is  already  actively  involved 
in  providing  agribusiness  development 
assistance  to  Jamaica,  including  the  for- 
mulation of  joint  ventures,  provision  of 
management  expertise,  and  the  sale  of 
U.S.  capital  goods. 

Expanding  Agricultural  Research 
and  Training  Opportunities.  Both 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  have 
proposed  establishment  of  a  tropical 
agriculture  research  center  for  the  en- 
tire Caribbean  region.  Establishing  such 
a  center  on  U.S.  territory  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  linkages  with  the  entire  U.S. 


U.S.  Economic  Assistance  to  the  Caril 

3bean  Basin 

($  millions) 

FY  1980 

FY  1981 

FY  1982 

FY  1982                FY 

(Actual) 

(Actual) 

(Budget) 

(Supplemental)         (Re 

Costa  Rica 

13.6 

13.3 

51.3 

70.0               I 

Development  Assistance 

13.6 

11.5 

13.0 

— 

Economic  Support  Fund 

— 

— 

20.0 

70.0                f 

PL  480 

.1 

1.8 

18.3 

— 

Dominican  Republic 

54.8 

36.8 

45.2 

40.0               < 

Development  Assistance 

34.6 

17.4 

24.7 

— 

Economic  Support  Fund 

— 

— 

— 

40.0 

PL  480 

20.2 

19.4 

20.5 

— 

El  Salvador 

58.5 

104.5 

104.5 

128.0              1 

Development  Assistance 

43.2 

33.3 

35.0 

— 

Economic  Support  Fund 

9.1 

44.9 

40.0 

128.0               1 

PL  480 

6.3 

26.3 

29.5 

— 

Guatemala 

11.4 

16.7 

11.8 

— 

Development  Assistance 

7.8 

9.1 

5.8 

— 

Economic  Support  Fund 

— 

— 

— 

— 

PL  480 

3.7 

7.6 

6.0 

— 

Guyana 

5.0 

1.2 

2.3 

— 

Development  Assistance 

2.5 

1.2 

2.2 

— 

Economic  Support  Fund 

— 

— 

— 

— 

PL  480 

2.4 

— 

.1 

Haiti 

27.9 

34.1 

31.5 

5.0 

Development  Assistance 

10.1 

9.2 

12.0 

— 

Economic  Support  Fund 

1.0 

— 

— 

5.0 

PL  480 

16.7 

24.9 

19.5 

— 

Honduras 

50.7 

36.1 

38.0 

35.0 

Development  Assistance 

45.8 

25.7 

28.8 



Economic  Support  Fund 

— 

— 

— 

35.0 

PL  480 

4.8 

10.4 

9.2 

Jamaica 

12.7 

69.1 

87.1 

50.0             1 

Development  Assistance 

2.7 

12.9 

29.6 

— 

Economic  Support  Fund 

— 

41.0 

40.0 

50.0 

PL  480 

10.0 

15.2 

17.5 

Nicaragua 

37.0 

59.6 

23.1 2 

— 

Development  Assistance 

18.3 

1.8 

2.4 

Economic  Support  Fund 

1.1 

56.6 

20. 02 

PL  480 

17.6 

1.2 

.6 
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FY  1980 

FY  1981 

FY  1982 

FY  1982 

FY  1983 

(Actual) 

(Actual) 

(Budget) 

(Supplemental) 

(Request) 

ima 

2.1 

10.5 

11.2 

— 

12.3 

lopment  Assistance 

1.0 

8.6 

9.2 

— 

11.0 

omic  Support  Fund 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

80 

1.1 

1.9 

2.0 

— 

1.3 

e 

— 

— 

— 

10.0 



lopment  Assistance 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

omic  Support  Fund 
80 

— 

— 

— 

10.0 

— 

tame 

__ 

^_ 

_ 

1.0 

lopment  Assistance 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

omic  Support  Fund 
80 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.0 

>bean  Regional 

46.1 

27.1 

50.6 

10.0 

60.0 

lopment  Assistance 

41.2 

27.0 

30.6 

— 

30.0 

omic  Support  Fund 

4.0 

— 

20.0 

10.0 

30.0 

80 

.9 

.1 

— 

— 

— 

onal  Office  for  Central 

rica  and  Panama 

4.2 

10.6 

18.0 



19.0 

lopment  Assistance 

4.2 

9.7 

18.0 

— 

19.0 

omic  Support  Fund 
80 

— 

.9 

— 

— 

— 

America  and 

)bean  Regional 

ram 

— 

— 

— 

2.0 

50.0 

lopment  Assistance 

— 

— 

— 

— 



omic  Support  Fund 
80 

— 

— 

— 

2.03 

50.04 

ibean  Basin  Total: 

324.0 

419.6 

474.6* 

350.0 

664.5 

lopment  Assistance 

225.0 

167.4 

211.3 

— 

217.6 

omic  Support  Fund 

15.2 

143.4 

140.02 

350.0 

326.0 

80 

83.8 

108.8 

123.2 

— 

120.9 

Due  to  rounding,  some  figures  may  not  total. 

Includes  $20  million  earmarked  for  Nicaragua  in  the  FY  1982  International  Security  and  Development 
nation  Act.  The  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Program  Appropriations  Act,  1982,  contains  no 
ic  reference  to  Nicaragua;  however,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  committees  as  reflected  in  the  Ap- 
ations  Conference  Report  that  no  funds  should  be  spent  for  these  purposes.  The  disposition  of  these 
will  be  decided  after  further  consultation  with  Congress. 
Specifically  for  the  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development. 
Unallocated  for  special  requirements. 


agricultural  research  and  educational 
system.  USDA,  through  its  own  re- 
search organizations  and  in  concert  with 
the  land  grant  universities,  can  play  a 
useful  role  in  advising  both  the  hosts 
and  financers  of  such  a  center.  Careful 
coordination  will  be  necessary  with  ex- 
isting educational  and  research  institu- 
tions in  the  region,  such  as  the  Center 
for  Agricultural  Research  and  Training 
located  in  Costa  Rica. 

Expanded  agricultural  training  activ- 
ities are  anticipated  as  a  result  of  the 
Caribbean  Basin  initiative.  Examples  of 
USDA's  involvement  include  a  recent 
agricultural  credit  course  in  Haiti,  a 
comprehensive  agricultural  training  plan 
in  Guyana,  and  a  tropical  forestry  cur- 
riculum developed  in  cooperation  with 
the  Forest  Service's  Tropical  Forestry 
Station  in  Puerto  Rico.  Training  of  plant 
health  inspectors  from  the  Caribbean 
can  also  be  envisioned. 

Coordinating  Bilateral  Agricul- 
tural Programs  With  Multilateral 
Organizations.  USDA  experts,  as  well 
as  short-term  consultants,  work  with 
international  organizations  involved  in 
the  Caribbean  Basin.  USDA  is 
represented  on  the  governing  bodies  of 
the  Inter-American  Institute  for 
Cooperation  on  Agriculture,  as  well  as 
other  such  organizations,  and  thereby 
helps  direct  the  organizations'  programs 
and  policies  of  assistance.  Discussions 
are  now  underway  with  the  staffs  of  the 
World  Bank  and  the  Inter- American 
Development  Bank  to  establish  subcom- 
mittees on  food  and  agriculture  to  func- 
tion within  the  framework  of  the  consor- 
tia led  by  the  respective  banks. 

Assistance  for  Private  Sector 
Development 

The  U.S.  Government  will  be  working 
with  Caribbean  Basin  governments  to 
design  private  sector  development 
strategies  which  combine  private,  public, 
and  voluntary  organizations'  resources  in 
imaginative  new  programs.  We  will  also 
explore  ways  to  promote  regional 
trading  companies,  to  provide  assistance 
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to  comply  with  U.S.  health  and  sanitary 
regulations,  to  improve  transportation 
links,  and  in  general  to  remove  public 
and  private  national  and  regional  im- 
pediments to  private  sector  development 
with  emphasis  on  new  investment. 

AID  will  be  coordinating  this  process 
in  Washington,  and  the  AID  missions 
will  have  a  parallel  role  in  the  basin 
countries.  Other  U.S.  Government  in- 
stitutions, particularly  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  and  the  private  sector  in 
the  United  States  and  in  the  basin  will 
have  important  responsibilities.  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  will  also 
have  an  important  role  in  sharing  their 
own  expertise  and  experience.  But  the 
creation  of  an  environment  which  en- 


courages business  activity  will  require 
the  leadership  of  basin  governments. 

Among  the  factors  that  will  be  con- 
sidered are:  the  current  condition  of  the 
private  sector;  the  business  climate; 
government  policies  affecting  the  private 
sector;  public  and  private  institutions 
serving  the  private  sector;  and  bottle- 
necks to  significant  expansion  of  invest- 
ment, production,  exports,  and  par- 
ticularly jobs.  Some  of  the  specific  bot- 
tlenecks which  will  be  addressed  are 
financing  shortfalls,  market  information 
and  export/investment  know-how,  defi- 
cits in  trained  people,  and  infrastructure 
problems. 


Trade  Credit  Insurance  Program 

At  the  present  time,  U.S.  banks  an 
reluctant  to  provide  short-term  cre< 
for  certain  Caribbean  Basin  countri 
This  reluctance  stems  from  the  ban 
perceptions  of  the  serious  economic 
and/or  political  developments  in  the 
countries  and  their  assessment  thai 
viding  credits  in  the  face  of  these 
developments  would  entail  extraorc 
risks  of  loss  which  they  are  not  pre 
to  take.  Within  the  Caribbean  Basil 
countries  the  demand  for  U.S.  cred 
which  is  not  being  fulfilled  because 
these  risks— is  estimated  to  exceed 
billion.  To  induce  the  reopening  of  i 
term  credits,  there  is  a  need  for 
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The  Bank  of  Guatemala  in  the  capital  city 
displays  modernized  Mayan  designs.  The 
great  Mayan  civilization  flourished 
throughout  much  of  what  is  now 
Guatemala  and  surrounding  territories 
before  the  Spanish  conquest  in  the  1520s. 
More  than  50%  of  today's  population  are 
descendants  of  Maya  Indians. 


Guatemala 


Area:  42,000  sq.  mi. 

Population:  7.3  million 

Capital:  Guatemala 

GDP:  $7.9  billion  (1980) 

Major  Trade  Items:  Exports— coffee, 
cotton,  bananas;  Imports— petro- 
leum 

Exchange  Rate:  1  quetzale  =  US$1.00 


Guatemala  has  enjoyed  greater  economic 
success  in  recent  years  than  any  other 
country  in  Central  America  but  is  facing 
economic  stagnation  in  1982.  The  rate  of 
economic  growth  fell  in  1981  due  to 
declines  in  commodity  prices,  deteriora- 
tion of  the  regional  market,  and  the 
destructive  effect  of  internal  violence  on 
tourism.  These  elements  continue  to 
threaten  the  Guatemalan  economy  in 
1982. 

Favored  by  a  relatively  large  inter- 
nal market  and  a  strong  agricultural 
base,  Guatemala  was  poised  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  Central  American 
Common  Market  (CACM)  when  it  was 
created.  As  a  result  of  the  CACM, 
Guatemalan  industry  developed  into  the 


largest  in  Central  America.  The  coi 
also  benefitted  until  recently  from  : 
lucrative  tourist  industry,  as  well  a 
from  a  government  whose  propriva 
sector  attitudes  and  caution  in  conl 
ing  external  debt  left  the  country  it 
essentially  sound  economic  conditio 
Guatemala  also  produces  some  oil  '< 
could  be  self-sufficient  in  the  near 
future.  A  large,  modern  agricultur; 
tor  efficiently  produces  a  variety  o 
crops  for  the  export  market. 

The  major  economic  problems 
Guatemala  are  the  decline  in  its  re 
market,  which  primarily  affects  in- 
dustry, and  the  possibility  that  into 
and  regional  political  problems  will 
crease  and  further  counterbalance 
more  positive  elements  in  the  econ 
Internal  violence  resulting  from  gi 
activities  has  choked  off  the  touris 
trade,  increased  capital  flight,  and 
tended,  could  inhibit  production  of 
agricultural  exports.  Solutions  to  t 
problems  must  be  found  if  Guatem 
to  return  to  its  earlier  pattern  of  s 
cessful  economic  growth  and  devel 
ment.B 
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mably  priced  and  effective  in- 
ice  which  would  protect  the  U.S. 
3  against  these  extraordinary  risks, 
'he  Export-Import  Bank  has 
dy  been  providing  medium-term 
t  or  credit  guarantees  through  U.S. 
•ters  and  banks  to  borrowers  in  the 
bean  Basin  which  meet  Eximbank's 
tory  standard  of  "reasonable 
ance  of  repayment."  This  amounted 
65.5  million  in  FY  1981.  All  of  Ex- 
lk's  programs  are  available  to  U.S. 
iers  exporting  to  those  countries, 
Iximbank  will  intensify  its  efforts 
rease  the  use  of  its  programs  by 
rivate  sector. 

i  addition,  Eximbank  will  expand 
esent  protection  by  considering 
for  short-term  credits  to  in- 
ous  commercial  banks  in  creditwor- 
larkets. 

ures  for  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands 

o  Rico  and  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands 
lportant  components  of  the  U.S. 
nee  in  the  Caribbean  area.  The 
d  States  recognizes  the  need  to  in- 
hat  the  economic  development  of 
•S.  possessions  is  enhanced  by  U.S. 
toward  the  Caribbean  region  and 
mes  their  contribution  to  imple- 
ition  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  in- 
e. 

ie  U.S.  Government  has  been  in 
consultation  with  the  Governments 
2rto  Rico  and  the  U.S.  Virgin 
s  about  the  Caribbean  Basin  ini- 
s  and  their  role  in  it.  Suggestions 
by  these  governments  have  been 
into  account  in  designing  Carib- 
3asin  initiative  proposals  and 
tion.  In  particular,  legislation 
the  Caribbean  Basin  initiative  will 
•  Puerto  Rican  and  Virgin  Islands 
sts  in  the  following  ways. 

Inclusion  of  rum  in  the  proposed 
ade  area  is  coupled  with  a  proviso 
<cise  taxes  on  imported  rum  will 
ated  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  U.S. 
Islands. 


Guyana 


Area:  83,000  sq.  mi. 

Population:  790,000 

Capital:  Georgetown 

GDP:  $524  million  (1980) 

Major  Trade  Items:  Exports— bauxite, 
alumina,  sugar,  rice;  Imports— petro- 
leum 

Exchange  Rate:  2.55  Guyana  dollars  = 
US$1.00 

Guyana  differs  from  most  Caribbean 
countries  in  that  it  has  a  favorable  ratio 
of  population  to  land  area.  The  country 
is  blessed  with  relatively  abundant 
natural  resources,  with  the  important 
exception  of  oil  and  natural  gas. 
Guyana's  economy  is  Socialist-oriented, 
with  extensive  government  control  of 
the  means  of  production  and  a  number 
of  consumer  subsidies  and  price  controls. 

Over  the  past  several  years, 
economic  growth  has  declined,  and  the 
country's  foreign  exchange  position  has 
continued  to  deteriorate.  Export  growth 
has  not  matched  the  rising  cost  of  im- 
ports, which  have  grown  in  large  part  as 
a  result  of  oil  price  increases.  The 
country's  external  debt  is  approximately 
$500  million,  nearly  equivalent  to  annual 
GDP.  Thus,  negative  capital  flows, 
resulting  in  part  from  heavy  debt  serv- 
ice, have  contributed  to  the  loss  of 
reserves. 

Guyana  is  primarily  reliant  on  baux- 
ite, rice,  and  sugar  exports  for  foreign 
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exchange  earnings.  Over  the  past 
decade,  annual  output  from  the  nation- 
alized bauxite  industry  has  declined. 
Rice  production  has  been  stunted  by  in- 
efficient operation  of  the  state-controlled 
marketing  agency,  low  farmgate  prices, 
and  poor  weather.  The  government- 
owned  sugar  industry  has  also  suffered 
production  setbacks,  which  in  1982  will 
be  exacerbated  by  the  precipitous  drop 
in  the  world  sugar  price.  These  in- 
dustries, as  well  as  Guyana's  small 
manufacturing  sector,  have  all  been 
crippled  by  a  chronic,  and  worsening, 
shortage  of  foreign  exchange  for  inputs 
and  spare  parts. 

The  private  sector  in  Guyana  has 
particularly  faltered  in  recent  years.  The 
growing  public  role  in  distribution, 
manufacturing,  and  construction  has 
limited  investment  opportunities  in  areas 
in  which  private  firms  were  most  ex- 
perienced. At  the  same  time,  a  lack  of 
understanding  on  areas  open  to  private 
investors  has  dampened  the  investment 
climate.  Investor  confidence  has  been 
further  exacerbated  by  the  foreign  ex- 
change scarcity  problem.  ■ 


Umana  Yana,  the  meeting  place  of  the  chief 
of  the  Wai  Wai  Amerindian  tribe  in 
Guyana. 

(Department  of  State  photo) 
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•  The  Administration  will  support 
additional  tax  and  investment  benefits 
for  the  possessions. 

•  Puerto  Rican  and  Virgin  Islands 
industries  will  have  recourse  to  the  same 
safeguard  procedures  as  mainland  in- 
dustries in  the  event  they  are  seriously 
injured  by  increased  imports  from  the 
Caribbean. 

•  Puerto  Rican  and  Virgin  Islands 
inputs  will  be  considered  as  Caribbean 
inputs  under  the  rules-of-origin  re- 
quirements for  duty-free  treatment,  so 
as  to  encourage  the  use  of  Puerto  Rican 
and  Virgin  Islands  products. 

Puerto  Rico  and  the  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands  will  play  a  major  role  in 
technical  assistance,  private  sector 
development,  and  transportation  within 
the  Caribbean  region.  As  part  of  the 
Caribbean  Basin  initiative,  the  Ad- 
ministration will  seek  congressional 
authorization  for  the  following  measures 
to  foster  the  development  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands: 

•  Establishment  of  a  tropical 
agricultural  research  center  in 
Mayaguez,  Puerto  Rico; 

•  Funding  for  an  eastern  Caribbean 
center  for  educational,  cultural, 
technical,  and  scientific  interchange  at 
the  College  of  the  Virgin  Islands; 

•  Use  of  Puerto  Rican  and  Virgin 
Islands  facilities,  personnel,  and  firms  in 
technical  assistance  programs  and  devel- 
opment projects;  and 

•  Expansion  of  airports  in  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  other  measures  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  as  a  transporta- 
tion hub  for  the  Caribbean  region. 

Other  measures  not  directly  related 
to  the  Caribbean  Basin  initiative  are  be- 
ing discussed  with  Puerto  Rican  and 
Virgin  Islands  officials. 


Haiti 


Area:  10,714  sq.  mi. 

Population:  5  million 

Capital:  Port-au-Prince 

GDP:  $1.5  billion  (1980) 

Major  Trade  Items:  Exports— coffee, 

bauxite,  sugar 
Exchange  Rate:  5  gourdes  =  US$1.00 

The  poorest  country  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  Haiti  had  annual  GDP 
growth  in  the  2.5-3.8%  range  during 
1970-79,  an  increase  only  slightly  more 
than  population  growth.  For  1981  no 
real  increase  in  GDP  occurred,  as  lower 
commodity  prices,  high  oil  prices,  and  an 
increasing  public  sector  deficit  have 
darkened  the  country's  medium-term 
economic  prospects. 

Export  volume  has  been  trending 
upward,  especially  the  assembly-for- 
export  industries  which  now  account  for 
over  one-third  of  total  net  exports; 
however,  imports  have  been  increasing 
much  more  rapidly,  with  petroleum 
products,  food,  and  consumer  durables 
leading  the  increase.  During  1979  and 
1980,  Haiti's  current  account  deficit  was 
around  $50  million,  approximately  the 
amount  of  grant  assistance  received  by 
the  country.  Official  grants  and  loans  to 
Haiti  totaled  over  $100  million  in  1980, 
around  10%  of  GDP. 

Of  greatest  concern  is  the  rapidly 
escalating  public  sector  deficit,  which 
was  around  $130  million  in  1980.  This 
deficit,  the  rising  import  bill,  and  in- 


INTERNATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 
ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  CARIBBEAN 
BASIN 

From  the  beginning,  the  Caribbean 
Basin  initiative  has  been  a  multilateral 
and  not  just  a  U.S.  effort.  The  first 
foreign  heads  of  state  to  visit  President 
Reagan  were  President  Lopez  Portillo  of 
Mexico  and  Prime  Minister  Seaga  of 
Jamaica.  Out  of  their  conversations 
came  the  concept  of  a  multilateral, 
region-wide  effort  to  counteract  the 


creasing  difficulties  borrowing  abrc 
led  to  an  acute  foreign  exchange  si 
age  in  early  1981,  which  prompted 
government  to  tighten  import  resti 
tions  and  to  increase  taxes  on  gaso 
automobiles,  and  luxury  products. ' 
foreign  exchange  shortage  has  conl 
into  1982.  The  debt  service  ratio  fo 
1981  was  about  4.6%  but  is  on  the 
crease. 

The  exchange  rate  has  been  un 
changed  (5  gourdes  =  $1.00)  since  I 


This  "gingerbread"  house  in  Port-au- 
is  typical  of  French  colonial  architec 
Haiti.  French  buccaneers  used  the  ai 
now  known  as  Haiti  as  a  point  from 
to  harass  English  and  Spanish  ships 
1600s.  As  piracy  was  gradually  suppi 
these  French  adventurers  turned  to  \ 
ing  and  made  "Saint-Dominque"  one 
richest  colonies  of  the  French  Empir 
the  18th  century. 


economic  decline  of  the  countries  c 
Caribbean  Basin. 

The  United  States  then  began 
versations  with  the  countries  in  th 
region;  with  Canada,  Venezuela,  a 
Mexico;  and  with  our  European  ar 
Japanese  allies.  In  July  1981  Secr< 
Haig  and  U.S.  Trade  Representati 
Brock  met  in  Nassau  with  their  co 
leagues  from  Mexico,  Canada,  and 
Venezuela.  This  meeting  agreed  oi 
coordinated  approach  to  the  regioi 
development,  combining  multilatei 
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consultations  with  the  countries  of 
igion,  and  bilateral  assistance.  It 
rent  beyond  traditional  foreign  aid 
aches  to  include  changes  in  trade 
ivestment  policy.  More  recently 
ibia  has  also  expressed  an  interest 
tributing  to  the  initiative, 
le  United  States  and  the  other 
countries  of  the  so-called  Nassau 
have  held  a  series  of  multilateral 


and  bilateral  meetings  with  the  countries 
of  the  Caribbean  Basin.  In  San  Jose  in 
September  1981,  it  was  agreed  to  form 
a  multilateral  consultative  group  for  the 
Central  American  countries,  analogous 
to  the  Caribbean  Group  for  Cooperation 
in  Economic  Development.  These  two 
groups  will  provide  fora  where  donor 
countries  can  coordinate  their  develop- 
ment assistance  effort  and  where  coun- 
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try  policies  can  be  discussed,  studied, 
and  coordinated. 

After  an  October  1981  multilateral 
meeting  in  Santo  Domingo  with  the 
Caribbean  island  countries,  the  United 
States  held  bilateral  consultations  with 
almost  every  country  in  the  Caribbean 
Basin  region.  During  these  meetings  we 
sought  their  comments  and  suggestions, 
got  a  better  idea  of  their  needs  and 
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Honduras 


43,277  sq.  mi. 

ition:  3.7  million 

1:  Tegucigalpa 

52.5  billion  (1980) 

Trade  Items:  Exports — 

nanas,  coffee,  beef; 

iports— petroleum 

nge  Rate:  2  lempiras  =  US$1.00 

sorest  country  in  Central  America, 
iras  recently  completed  a  suc- 
1  election  and  a  transition  from 
K  to  civilian  rule.  It  is  faced  exter- 
vith  unfriendly  or  politically 
ened  governments  on  three  sides. 
Iso  suffering  a  serious  balance-of- 
mts  problem  which  has  adversely 
id  investment  and  growth.  At  the 
;ime,  however,  Honduras  has  an 
ially  sound  development  program 
is  supported  by  the  International 
ary  Fund  (IMF)  and  the  Interna- 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
•pment  (IBRD).  It  should  be  able 
im  to  a  normal  growth  path  when 
erm  problems  are  overcome, 
mduras'  short-term  problems  were 
by  a  combination  of  deteriorating 
of  trade,  the  financial  pressures  of 
bly  over-optimistic  development 
m,  capital  flight,  and  some  loss  of 
i  private  credit  due  to  regional 


?alpa  is  the  capital  and  largest  city  2 

iuras.  Founded  in  the  late  16th  cen-  | 

was  a  Spanish  colonial  center  of  f 
nd  gold  mining. 


political  problems.  As  a  result  of  these 
factors,  the  country  is  going  through  a 
period  of  serious  balance-of -payments 
pressure.  In  addition,  government- 
owned  productive  facilities,  particularly 
in  the  nationalized  timber  industry,  have 
turned  out  to  be  highly  inefficient  drains 
on  the  already  pressed  central  govern- 
ment budget.  The  country's  export- 
oriented  agricultural  sector  is  still  pro- 
ductive but  suffers  from  a  lack  of  credit 
and  from  the  same  drop  in  world  com- 
modity prices  which  has  adversely  af- 
fected other  countries  in  the  region. 

While  the  balance-of-payments  short- 
fall is  certainly  dangerous,  outside 
observers  are  confident  that  a  combina- 
tion of  internal  policy  change  and  some 


additional  foreign  assistance  will  allow 
Honduras  to  weather  the  current  storm. 
Within  about  3-4  years,  the  bulge  in 
development  spending  should  be  over, 
and  the  country  will  begin  to  benefit 
from  substantial  improvements  in  in- 
frastructure. The  El  Cajon  power  proj- 
ect, in  particular,  will  provide  a  better 
supply  of  electricity,  reduce  Honduras' 
dependence  on  imported  crude,  and  per- 
mit the  export  of  electricity  to  neighbor- 
ing countries.  With  a  balanced  program 
of  internal  policy  reform,  greater  access 
to  world  markets,  and  additional  foreign 
assistance,  there  is  every  reason  for 
optimism  that  the  economy  will  return 
to  its  previous  pattern  of  significant 
growth.  ■ 
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priorities,  and  informed  them  which 
U.S.  actions  appeared  the  most  feasible. 

Emphasis  on  the  multilateral  ap- 
proach derives  from  three  factors.  First 
is  the  recognition  that  many  other  coun- 
tries and  institutions  have  interests  in 
the  basin  and  are  already  active  there. 
Second  is  the  recognition  that  the 


isolated  efforts  of  a  single  coun- 
try— even  such  a  relatively  rich  and 
powerful  country  as  the  United 
States— are  not  enough  to  reverse  the 
economic  decline  of  the  region.  A  coor- 
dinated approach  can  multiply  the  im- 
pact of  each  individual  effort.  In  the 
final  analysis,  of  course,  most  of  the 


responsibility  for  development  of  tl 
Caribbean  Basin  rests  with  the  cou 
of  the  region  themselves.  We  will  i 
sify  our  efforts  through  the  Interni 
tional  Monetary  Fund,  the  World  I 
the  Inter-American  Development  E 
and,  bilaterally,  to  help  these  govei 
ments  devise  coherent  developmen 
strategies. 


Jamaica 


Area:  4,411  sq.  mi. 

Population:  2.2  million 

Capital:  Kingston 

GDP:  $2.4  billion  (1980) 

Major  Trade  Items:  Exports— alumina, 

bauxite,  sugar;  Imports — petroleum 
Exchange  Rate:  1.78  Jamaican 

dollars  =  US$1.00 


Although  largely  a  limestone  plateau, 
Jamaica  has  a  mountainous  backbone  that 
extends  across  the  island  from  the  west 
and  rises  to  the  Blue  Mountains  in  the  east 
(above)— the  highest  mountains  in  the 
Caribbean.  Rainfall  is  heavy  in  this  area, 
where  there  are  extensive  timber  reserves. 


Under  the  new  leadership  of  Prime 
Minister  Seaga,  Jamaica  reversed  7  con- 
secutive years  of  ruinous  negative 
growth  when  a  1.5%  growth  rate  was 
recorded  in  1981.  The  consumer  price 
index  rose  only  5%,  in  contrast  with 
high  levels  of  inflation  over  most  of  the 
1970s. 

Mr.  Seaga's  strategy  has  been  to 
make  private  enterprise  and  the  free 
market  place  the  engine  for  develop- 
ment. Over  the  past  year,  his  govern- 
ment has  been  working  to  eliminate  con- 
trols on  the  Jamaican  economy  and  to 
return  state-run  enterprises  to  the 
private  sector.  At  the  same  time,  he  has 
actively  encouraged  domestic  and 
foreign  private  investment,  particularly 
in  labor-intensive,  nontraditional  export 
industries.  Several  hundred  investment 
leads  are  being  processed,  although  the 
actual  realization  of  new  projects  has 
lagged. 

Achieving  full  recovery  leading  to 
self-sustained  growth  will  continue  to  be 
a  challenge  for  the  Seaga  government. 
Jamaica  is  totally  dependent  on  im- 
ported oil.  Skilled  workers  and  middle- 
level  managers  who  emigrated  during 
the  1970s  must  be  enticed  to  return,  and 
new  entrants  into  the  labor  force  will 
have  to  acquire  needed  skills.  Bauxite 
exports,  which  account  for  70%  of 
foreign  exchange  earnings  and  nearly  a 
third  of  Government  of  Jamaica  rev- 
enues, have  dropped  sharply  owing  to  a 
cyclical  down-turn  in  world  demand  for 
aluminum.  Acquisition  of  Jamaican- type 
bauxite  for  the  U.S.  strategic  stockpile 


will  only  partially  compensate  for  t 
drop  in  bauxite  exports  to  industrii 
users.  The  world  price  for  sugar, 
Jamaica's  most  important  agriculti 
export,  has  plummeted. 

Agricultural  production  for  doi 
markets,  however,  rose  4%  in  real 
in  1981,  and  construction  was  stroi 
Tourism  also  rebounded,  with  this 
winter's  occupancy  rate  leaping  to 
after  years  of  decline.  But  manufa< 
ing  continued  to  be  stymied  by  a  si 
age  of  foreign  exchange  to  finance 
materials,  spare  parts,  and  capital 
ment. 

Resolution  of  the  short-term  fc 
exchange  scarcity  problem  and  ace 
developed  country  markets  for  Jar 
exports  are  critical  to  the  continue 
cess  of  Mr.  Seaga's  recovery  progr 
To  address  the  foreign  exchange  p 
lem,  the  Jamaican  Government  nej 
tiated  a  3-year  stabilization  progra 
1981  with  the  International  Monet 
Fund  (IMF).  In  order  for  this  stabi 
tion  program  to  achieve  its  goal  of 
sustained  recovery  over  3  years,  ti 
short-term  balance-of -payments  su 
from  friendly  donor  countries  is  es 
tial.B 
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adian  interest  and  assistance  to 
itries  in  the  Caribbean  Basin  have 
i  growing  rapidly  in  the  past  year. 
litionally,  Canadian  political  and 
lomic  ties  in  the  area  had  been  con- 
rated  in  Commonwealth  countries. 
;e  contacts  reflected  both  the 
lish-  and  French-speaking  heritages 
anadians.  Canada  has  recently, 
ever,  broadened  its  emphasis  to  a 
;r  group  of  Caribbean  countries. 
Foreign  Minister  MacGuigan  in  a 
ch  on  Canadian  policy  toward  Latin 
;rica  and  the  Caribbean  said  the 
!rnment  recognized  two  main  con- 
s  in  its  development  policy:  the 
aality  of  interest  of  both  North  and 
;h  in  solving  global  economic  prob- 
i  and  the  humanitarian  need  to  focus 
ition  and  resources  on  the  world's 
est  peoples  and  countries. 
3anada  sees  economic  progress  over 
onger  term  as  a  key  factor  in 
sving  regional  stability.  The  Carib- 
i  Basin  initiative  area  has  had  a 
ring  role  for  Canada  in  economic 
is.  Canadian  exports  to  the  area 
!  grown  from  slightly  under  C$800 
on  in  1977  to  an  estimated  C$1.8 
>n  in  1981.  Imports  from  the  area  in- 
anada  have  increased  from  roughly 
)0  million  to  C$1.8  billion  over  the 
3  period.  While  Canadian  trade  with 
irea  only  accounts  for  about  2%  of 
ida's  total  foreign  trade,  the  in- 
ses  are  significant.  Countries  of  the 
>n  have  benefitted  from  the  Cana- 
generalized  preferential  tariff 
!:m  since  the  early  1970s.  In  addition 
monwealth  countries  in  the  region 
p  the  benefits  of  Canada's  Com- 
1  wealth  preferences. 
j  n  its  aid  program,  Canada  has  just 
junced  a  threefold  increase  in  devel- 
1 3nt  assistance  to  Central  American 
Itries— C$105  million  has  been 
jated  for  the  region  over  the  next  5 
1 3.  This  compares  to  about  C$60 
pn  allocated  from  1972  until  now. 
ster  MacGuigan  said  the  move 
cted  "Canada's  deep  concern  for  the 


Netherlands  Antilles 


Area:  394  sq.  mi. 

Population:  270,000 

Capital:  Willemstad 

GDP:  $864  million  (1978) 

Major  Trade  Items:  Exports— petroleum 
products,  crude  petroleum,  phosphate; 
Imports — petroleum  products,  food- 
stuffs, live  animals 

Exchange  Rate:  1.8  guilders  =  US$1.00 

The  Netherlands  Antilles  are  separated 
two  groups  by  over  1,000  miles  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  St.  Eustatias,  Saba,  and 
Sint  Maarten  are  in  the  Leeward 
Islands.  The  more  populous  "ABC" 
islands  of  Aruba,  Bonaire,  and  Curacao 
lie  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela.  The 
islands  are  semiautonomous  and  handle 
their  own  internal  affairs  but  are  not  yet 
fully  independent.  The  total  population 


Willemstad  (on  the  Island  of  Curacao)  is 
the  capital  of  the  Netherlands  Antilles. 
U.S.  relations  with  the  islands  date  to  1776 
when  Fort  Orange  on  Sint  Eustatius  gave 
the  first  salute  by  a  foreign  nation  to  the 
flag  of  the  United  States. 


of  the  islands  is  about  270,000.  Per 
capita  GDP  is  estimated  at  $2,500.  In 
spite  of  a  relatively  high  standard  of 
living,  the  unemployment  rate  is  approx- 
imately 25%. 

The  three  pillars  of  the  Antillean 
economy  are  tourism,  oil  refining,  and 
off-shore  banking.  While  the  islands 
have  felt  the  impact  of  the  Caribbean- 
wide  slowdown  in  tourism  over  the  past 
year,  the  Antilles  have  remained 
relatively  competitive  by  relying  heavily 
on  low-cost  package  tours  and  a  well- 
developed  duty-free  industry  which  sells 
luxury  items  to  tourists.  The  oil 
refineries  on  Curacao  and  Aruba  have 
been  running  at  40-45%  of  capacity, 
reflecting  the  worldwide  decline  in  con- 
sumption and  refinery  overcapacity.  The 
offshore  banking  business  has  been 
flourishing  and  now  accounts  for  32%  of 
government  revenues  and  1,000  jobs  by 
Government  of  the  Netherlands  Antilles 
estimates.  The  most  important  activity 
of  this  industry  is  Eurobond  borrowing 
for  U.S.  multinationals.  The  United 
States  is  currently  renegotiating  the  tax 
treaty  as  it  applies  to  the  Netherlands 
Antilles  with  the  next  round  expected  to 
occur  this  spring.  The  Government  of 
the  Netherlands  Antilles  is  concerned 
about  the  impact  on  the  Antillean 
economy  of  any  precipitous  change  in 
treaty  provisions  affecting  the  banking 
industry. 

Overall  development  prospects  for 
the  islands  are  hampered  in  that  they 
possess  virtually  no  natural  resources. 
The  arid  ABC  islands  must  rely  on 
desalinated  drinking  water.  The  islands' 
best  economic  goal  may  lie  in  the  con- 
tinued utilization  of  their  skilled  labor 
force  in  such  areas  as  refining,  banking, 
tourism,  and  mariculture  in  a  future 
Singapore-type  role  in  the  Caribbean. 
No  timetable  has  been  set  for  full  in- 
dependence by  the  Dutch.  ■ 
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conditions  of  poverty  and  economic 
dislocation  in  Central  America  which  lie 
beneath  the  current  instability  and  trau- 
matic social  change  there."  Major  recipi- 
ents of  assistance  will  be  Honduras, 
Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  and  Panama. 

Earlier,  Canada  announced  plans  to 
increase  its  official  development 
assistance  to  the  Commonwealth  Carib- 
bean from  about  C$43  million  in 
1981-82  to  C$90  million  in  1986-87. 

Mexico 

Since  June  1981  when  Mexican  Presi- 
dent Lopez  Portillo  met  with  President 
Reagan  at  Camp  David,  Mexico  has  been 
a  partner  in  the  Caribbean  Basin  ini- 
tiative. Despite  differences  with  the 
United  States  on  regional  political 
developments,  Mexico  views  the  initia- 
tive as  positive  in  terms  of  North/South 
cooperation.  Mexico  shares  the  U.S. 
perception  that  additional  cooperative 
measures  should  be  taken  to  stimulate 
economic  and  social  development  in  the 
region  in  order  to  eliminate  the  underly- 
ing causes  of  political  instability  in  the 
area.  At  the  same  time  it  has  stressed 
its  interest  in  seeing  the  benefits  of  the 
Caribbean  Basin  initiative  open  to  all 
countries  of  the  region  on  a  nonexclu- 
sionary,  nonpolitical  basis. 

Mexico's  principal  contribution  to  the 
region,  worth  at  least  $300  million  an- 
nually, is  through  the  joint  Mexican- 
Venezuelan  oil  facility.  This  program 
finances  30%  of  Mexico's  and 
Venezuela's  oil  shipments  to  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Costa 
Rica,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Barbados, 
Jamaica,  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Mexico  grants  trade  preferences  to 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica, 
Panama,  and  the  countries  of  the  Carib- 
bean Common  Market  (CARICOM).  The 
preferences,  which  take  the  form  of 
50%-75%  import  rebates  on  about  25 
products  from  each  country,  are  general- 
ly for  the  principal  exports  of  those 
countries. 

Mexico  also  finances  over  200  in- 
dividual technical  assistance  grants  in 
the  Caribbean  and  Central  America. 


Venezuela 

Venezuela  is  one  of  the  four  sponsoring 
countries  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  ini- 
tiative. It  has  long  been  a  donor  of  aid 
to  less  developed  nations.  Venezuela  has 
reported  that  it  gave  $6.5  billion  in 


financial  assistance  abroad  from  191 
1980.  Annual  amounts  equaled  betw 
1.2%  and  2.2%  of  GNP.  The  bulk  of 
assistance  was  to  countries  of  the  C 
bean,  Central  America,  and  the  Anc 
pact. 


Nicaragua 


Area:  147,888  sq.  mi. 

Population:  2.7  million 

Capital:  Managua 

GDP:  $1.6  billion  (1980) 

Major  Trade  Items:  Exports— cotton,  meat, 

coffee;  Imports— petroleum 
Exchange  Rate:  10.50  cordobas  =  US$1.00 


Nicaragua  was  named  for  Nicarao,  an  In- 
dian chief  who  peacefully  received  Spanish 
conquerors  in  1522.  The  population  is 
predominantly  Roman  Catholic;  this  18th 
century  Cathedral  of  Leon  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  Latin  American. 


Serious  physical  damage  during  the 
country's  recent  revolution  and  anti- 
private  sector  attitudes  by  the  San- 
dinista  government  have  reduced  the 
productivity  of  the  Nicaraguan  economy. 
Only  the  assistance  of  nontraditional  aid 
donors  has  prevented  a  further  serious 
fall  in  income.  The  outlook  for  the  future 
is  uncertain  but  depends  upon  a  con- 
tinued high  level  of  outside  aid  and 


official  attitudes  toward  the  private 
tor. 

In  spite  of  an  inherently  rich 
agricultural  base,  the  Nicaraguan 
economy  is  suffering  from  a  serious 
balance-of -payments  shortage,  whic 
resulted  in  a  general  lack  of  the  sps 
parts  and  raw  materials  necessary  1 
make  it  run.  More  importantly,  rec< 
expropriations,  public  attacks,  and 
hostile  articles  in  the  government-o 
press  have  left  the  private  sector  w 
little  or  no  sense  of  security  and  ev 
less  cause  to  make  the  long-term  in 
ment  necessary  to  provide  for  econ 
growth.  In  addition,  deteriorating  c 
tions  in  the  Central  American  Corn 
Market  (CACM)  have  reduced  the 
market  for  Nicaragua's  manufactur 
exports  and  further  cramped  the  cc 
try's  ability  to  provide  employment 
earn  needed  foreign  exchange. 
Agriculture  is  the  one  relative  brigl 
spot.  But  even  in  agriculture,  labor 
shortages  and  indiscipline,  combine 
with  a  continuing  lack  of  new  inves 
ment,  threaten  future  production.  1 
is  particularly  true  in  the  beef  and 
export  subsectors. 

Nicaragua's  longer  term  econor 
future  is  to  some  degree  unpredict? 
It  depends  heavily  upon  the  policies 
attitudes  in  the  revolutionary  govei 
ment,  as  well  as  help  from  outside 
donors.  In  the  short  run,  however, 
appears  that  Nicaragua  faces  contii 
uncertainty  in  the  private  sector,  o: 
economic  decisionmaking  based  up( 
political  factors,  and  a  resulting 
deterioration  in  investment,  produc 
and  exports. ■ 
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Venezuela  remains  committed  to 
inuing  financial  assistance  in  the 
bbean  Basin  region.  In  1980, 
ezuela  joined  Mexico  in  formulating 
il  facility  for  the  energy  poor  na- 
3  of  the  Caribbean  Basin.  Nine  na- 
5  are  currently  benefiting  from  this 
lement,  and  several  more  may  be 
:d  shortly.  Under  the  facility's 
is,  the  two  donors  agreed  to  extend 
soft  loans  (5  years  at  4%  interest) 
le  recipients  to  cover  30%  of  their 
ill.  If  the  loan  proceeds  are  used  for 
omic  development  projects,  the 
is  change  to  20  years  at  2%  interest, 
two  donors  also  agreed  to 
antee  half  of  each  recipient 
try's  oil  supply  requirement,  up  to  a 
of  160,000  barrels  per  day.  At  cur- 
oil  prices,  the  oil  facility  is  worth 
oximately  $700  million  in  conces- 
il  financing  per  year  to  the  recipi- 
During  the  facility's  first  year, 
;zuela  disbursed  $289.2  million,  and 
he  second  year,  running  from 
ast  1981  to  July  1982,  Venezuela 
;ommitted  a  total  of  $302  million. 
Venezuela  has  further  assisted 
Aean  Basin  nations  financially 
Jgh  the  following  Central  Bank 
sits:  1980— Nicaragua,  $37  million, 
;:he  Dominican  Republic,  $11.1 
pn;  1981— Costa  Rica,  $20  million, 
Jamaica,  $25  million.  The  Govern- 
;  of  Venezuela  has  also  announced 
:$69  million  in  project-related  loans 
;)e  granted  in  Central  America  in 
t.  The  beneficiaries  will  be  El 
jidor,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica, 
zuela  is  also  a  generous  donor  to 
j  lateral  institutions  such  as  the 
j  -American  Development  Bank 
)  and  the  OPEC  special  fund,  which 
id  financial  help  to  Caribbean  Basin 
pries.  Total  Venezuelan  multilateral 
rsements  in  1980  (last  year 
ible)  were  $456  million. 


Panama 


Area:  28,753  sq.  mi. 

Population:  2  million 

Capital:  Panama 

GDP:  $3.5  billion  (1980) 

Major  Trade  Items:  Exports— bananas, 

refined  petroleum,  sugar;  Imports — 

petroleum 
Exchange  Rate:  1  balboa  =  US$1.00 

Panama  was  the  only  economic  bright 
spot  on  the  Central  American  isthmus 
during  the  past  2  years.  Led  by  a  con- 
struction boom,  the  economy  grew  by 
5.5%  in  1980;  1981's  growth  rate  is 
estimated  to  have  been  in  the  same 
range. 

Unlike  the  other  economies  in  the 
region,  Panama  has  primarily  a  service 
economy.  The  Panama  Canal,  the  bank- 
ing sector,  the  Colon  Free  Zone,  and 
tourism  together  account  for  over  60% 
of  GDP.  The  canal  contributes  over  $400 
million  a  year  to  the  country's  economy. 
Over  100  foreign  banks  operate  in 
Panama,  attracted  by  Panama's  liberal 
banking  regulations  and  dollar-based 
economy.  Panama  stands  fourth  in  the 
region  in  terms  of  total  bank  assets, 
lagging  behind  only  Mexico,  Brazil,  and 
Venezuela.  The  Colon  Free  Zone  is  the 
busiest  such  zone  after  Hong  Kong;  its 
warehousing  and  reexport  operations  in- 
volve $4  billion  worth  of  merchandise 
per  year.  Bananas  are  the  principal  com- 
modity export. 

Traditionally  the  United  States  is 
Panama's  most  important  trading  part- 
ner. Currently  we  are  attempting  to 
negotiate  a  bilateral  investment  treaty 
with  the  Government  of  Panama. 

There  are  some  problems  on  the 
horizon  however.  Panama  has  been 
unable  to  absorb  the  thousands  of  young 
Panamanians  who  enter  the  labor  force 
each  year.  The  agricultural  sector  has 
traditionally  been  neglected  or  over- 
regulated,  and  its  growth  has  been  slow. 
Instability  in  the  Central  American 
countries  has  made  some  investors  wary 
of  increasing  their  exposure  in  the 


region.  Despite  good  performance  under 
its  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF) 
agreement,  Panama  still  has  a  large 
foreign  debt,  which  limits  the  amount  of 
additional  external  borrowing  the  coun- 
try may  undertake.  Panama  traditionally 
runs  a  large  trade  deficit,  and  in  recent 
years  its  surplus  on  the  services  account 
($580  million  in  1980)  has  not  matched 
the  trade  deficit  ($870  million  in  1980).  ■ 


Panamanians  are  predominantly  Roman 
Catholic,  as  are  the  people  of  the  other 
Central  American  countries.  This  is  El 
Carmen  Catholic  Church  in  Panama. 
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Europe  and  Japan 

In  several  consultations  on  the  Carib- 
bean Basin  initiative,  European  aid 
donors  and  the  Commission  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community  (EC)  have  expressed 
interest  in  cooperating  with  the  ini- 
tiative. Eleven  Caribbean  states  (An- 
tigua and  Barbuda,  Bahamas,  Barbados, 
Belize,  Dominica,  Grenada,  Guyana, 
Jamaica,  St.  Lucia,  Suriname,  and 
Trinidad  and  Tobago)  are  beneficiaries 
of  the  EC's  trade  and  aid  program 
under  the  Lome  II  convention.  Also  the 
EC  has  provided  aid  to  "nonassociated" 
countries  in  the  region  and  is  consider- 
ing an  expanded  assistance  program  for 
Central  American  states.  In  addition  to 
the  EC  programs,  several  European 
states  maintain  bilateral  assistance  pro- 
grams for  both  Lome  members  and 
"nonassociated"  states  in  the  region. 

Lome  members,  including  the  Carib- 
bean states,  receive  trade  benefits  in  the 
form  of  duty-free  access  for  their  ex- 
ports to  the  EC,  subject  to  provisions  on 
rules  of  origin  and  safeguards.  A  special 
arrangement  on  sugar  provides  for 
specified  amounts  of  sugar  to  be  im- 
ported by  the  EC  at  prices  well  above 
the  world  market  price.  Barbados, 
Belize,  Guyana,  Jamaica,  Suriname,  and 
Trinidad  and  Tobago  benefit  from  this 
arrangement.  A  quota  arrangement  for 
duty-free  importation  of  rum  also 
benefits  Caribbean  members. 

The  EC's  generalized  system  of 
preferences  is  open  to  Lome  members  as 
well  as  non-Lome  LDCs,  including  all 
states  in  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
America. 

In  recent  years  Japan  has  adopted 
an  increasingly  more  global  foreign 
policy  in  recognition  of  its  respon- 
sibilities as  the  free  world's  second 
largest  economic  power.  Japanese  rela- 
tions with  the  Caribbean  Basin  have 
developed  slowly,  commensurate  with 
Japan's  relatively  limited  interests  in  the 
region.  However,  Japan's  engagement  in 
the  area  is  expanding. 

Japanese  policies  in  the  region  have 
generally  complemented  our  own, 
although  they  diverge  on  some  issues 


Suriname 


Area:  70,060  sq.  mi. 

Population:  390,000 

Capital:  Paramaribo 

GDP:  $109  million  (1980) 

Major  Trade  Items:  Exports— alumina, 

bauxite,  aluminum 
Exchange  Rate:  1.785  guilders  =  US$1.00 


The  buildings  on  this  street  in  Paramaribo 
illustrate  early  European  influence  on 
Suriname.  The  Netherlands  acquired 
Suriname  in  1667  in  exchange  for  Dutch 
rights  in  Niew  Amsterdam  (Manhattan, 
N.Y.). 

The  economy  of  Suriname  and  its  tiny 
population  (390,000)  is  dominated  by 
bauxite  and  Dutch  assistance.  Bauxite 
products  comprise  about  80%  of  export 
earnings  (rice  and  shrimp  together 
account  for  10%),  and  bauxite  levies 
supply  20-25%  of  government  revenues. 
At  independence  in  1975  the  Dutch 


(e.g.  Japan's  active  trade  with  Cuba). 
Japan's  $10  million  loan  to  Jamaica  in 
1981  reflects  both  Japan's  willingness  to 
contribute  to  the  economic  development 
of  the  region  and  the  will  to  cooperate 
with  the  United  States. 


Government  approved  a  $1.5  billioi 
development  fund  for  Suriname,  oi 
small  part  of  which  has  been  disbu 

Real  GDP  has  stagnated  in  rec 
years  due  to  a  soft  world  bauxite  r 
and  political  uncertainty.  Suriname 
population  decreased  during  the  1£ 
due  to  heavy  emigration,  so  that  pi 
capita  GDP  ($2,240  in  1978)  has  co 
tinued  to  increase.  In  1978  GDP  w 
dominated  by  government  (23%  of 
GDP),  mining  and  minerals  process 
(18%),  and  trade  and  tourism  (17% 

In  recent  years  Suriname  has  \ 
ly  enjoyed  a  modest  trade  surplus, 
-its  current  account  deficit  has  beer 
covered  by  Dutch  financing.  The 
Netherlands  canceled  Suriname's  d 
at  independence,  and  Suriname's  d 
service  is  only  1%  of  exports.  The 
sector  has  been  running  a  current 
account  budget  surplus,  with  outsi< 
financing  the  investment  budget. 

Despite  its  relatively  good  peri 
ance  in  the  recent  past,  Suriname's 
economy  faces  serious  challenges  i: 
immediate  future.  Suriname  will  h: 
expand  and  diversify  its  economic 
over  the  next  10  years  to  reduce  tl 
rent  overreliance  on  the  bauxite  se 
and  Dutch  aid.  The  heavy  loss  of  s 
manpower,  investor  caution,  and  p 
ical  uncertainty  cloud  the  country's 
future  prospects.  Efforts  to  develo 
agricultural  and  forestry  sectors  ai 
communications  and  transportatioi 
frastructure  are  underway  or  beinj 
planned.  ■ 


International  Financial 
Institutions 

The  international  financial  institut 
most  active  in  the  Caribbean  Basir 
been  the  World  Bank,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  and 
International  Monetary  Fund.  Ove 
past  2  years,  the  two  banks  have  i 
taken  new  commitments  to  basin  ( 
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s  totaling  more  than  $1.6  billion, 
ti  about  $700  million  committed  by 
World  Bank  and  $900  million  by  the 
^-American  Development  Bank.  The 
rid  Bank,  through  its  lending  and 
inical  assistance  activities,  has  pro- 
ved sound  economic  policies  in  Carib- 
n  and  Central  American  countries.  In 
ition  to  project  loans,  the  World 
k  has  recently  begun  some  structural 
istment  lending  in  selected  basin 
ltries,  conditioning  drawings  from 
ie  loans  to  progress  on  specific 
lomic  reforms  agreed  to  by  the  bor- 
ing governments.  The  Inter- 
Scan Development  Bank  has  fo- 
ld its  activities  on  agriculture, 
ted  rural  development  projects,  and 
'gy.  It  is  also  becoming  more  in- 
ed  in  an  economic  policy  dialogue 
its  borrowers. 

rhe  World  Bank  chairs  the  Carib- 
i  Group  for  Cooperation  in  Economic 
?lopment,  which  has  served  to  coor- 
te  aid  policy  by  the  donors  and  self- 
efforts  by  recipient  Caribbean  coun- 
i.  Recently,  the  Inter-American 
elopment  Bank  agreed  to  serve  as 
secretariat  institution  for  a  Central 
irican  group  which  will  seek  to  coor- 
te  donor  activities  and  individual 
try  programs  for  countries  in  that 
m. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund 
oeen  active  in  the  Caribbean  and 
ixal  America  in  formulating  in- 
lual  country  economic  stabilization 
rams,  when  necessary.  Under  these 
jrams,  the  IMF  and  basin  govern- 
fcs  have  agreed  on  measures  to  cor- 
!  balance-of -payments  disequilibria. 
e  these  measures  are  being  im- 
jented,  the  IMF  allows  its  member 
j  tries  to  purchase  foreign  exchange 
1 1  repaid  gradually  once  stabilization 
j>een  achieved.  The  IMF  currently 
lictive  programs  in  Jamaica, 
pica,  and  El  Salvador  and  is  ex- 
tfa  to  begin  new  programs  soon  in 
a  Rica  and  Honduras. 


Trinidad  and  Tobago 


Area:  1,980  sq.  mi. 

Population:  1.1  million 

Capital:  Port-of-Spain 

GDP:  $6.7  billion  (1980) 

Major  Trade  Items:  Exports— petroleum, 

sugar 
Exchange  Rate:  2.4  Trinidad  and  Tobago 

dollars  =  US$1.00 


This  Sunday  outdoor  market  in  Chaguanas, 
a  town  in  western  Trinidad,  is  a  popular 
gathering  place.  Trinidad  and  Tobago  were 
merged  in  1888  to  form  a  single  British 
colony;  full  independence  was  obtained  in 
1962. 


Trinidad  and  Tobago's  economy  has 
experienced  rapid  growth  in  recent 
years,  in  large  part  reflecting  increases 
in  the  value  of  petroleum  exports.  The 
country  has  recorded  healthy  balance-of- 
payments  surpluses  in  spite  of  some 
sluggishness  in  other  exports  and  a 
heavy  import  bill. 

The  growth  in  revenue  and  foreign 
exchange  earnings  moderated  in  1981  as 
world  petroleum  prices  stabilized,  and 
crude  oil  production  continued  below  its 
1978  high.  The  country  enjoys  the 
highest  per  capita  GDP  in  the  Carib- 
bean. 

Sugar  has  traditionally  been 
Trinidad  and  Tobago's  most  important 
agricultural  crop,  followed  by  coffee, 
cocoa,  and  citrus.  Trinidad  manufactures 
a  fairly  wide  range  of  goods,  including 
such  products  as  motor  vehicles, 
household  appliances,  textiles,  and 
petrochemicals.  A  new  ammonia  plant 
and  a  steel  rolling  mill  were  opened  in 
late  1981. 

The  recently  installed  new  govern- 
ment in  Trinidad  and  Tobago  has 
pledged  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of 
sister  Caribbean  Community 
(CARICOM)  countries  to  generate  and 
accumulate  capital.  In  its  1982  budget, 
the  Government  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago 
has  allocated  $21  million  for  develop- 
ment projects  within  CARICOM.  It  is 
also  an  important  donor  to  CARICOM 
countries  through  its  oil  facility. 

While  the  United  States  does  not 
provide  bilateral  assistance  to  Trinidad 
and  Tobago,  the  country  is  a  potential 
beneficiary  of  trade  and  investment 
measures  under  the  Caribbean  Basin 
initiative. ■ 
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Consultative  Groups 

Since  1978,  the  nations  of  the  Caribbean 
and  principal  donors  have  coordinated 
assistance  and  development  programs 
under  the  framework  of  the  Caribbean 
Group  for  Cooperation  in  Economic 
Development,  with  the  World  Bank  as 
the  lead  institution.  Recently,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  accepted  a 
secretariat  role  for  a  Central  American 
group,  which  will  develop  individual 
country  programs  and  coordinate  donor 
assistance  for  Central  American  coun- 
tries. 

The  United  States  supports  these 
two  groups  as  important  mechanisms  to 
insure  that  sound  development  programs 
are  formulated  which  can  draw  broad 
donor  support. 


Turks  and  Caicos  Islands 


Area:  192  sq.  mi. 

Population:  7,000 

Capital:  Cockburn  Town 

GNP:  $15  million  (1980) 

Major  Trade  Items:  Exports— conch  shells, 
crayfish,  salt,  fish  meat;  Imports- 
foodstuffs,  beverages,  tobacco, 
manufactured  goods 

Exchange  Rate:  U.S.  dollar  is  used 

The  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  lie  east  of 
The  Bahamas  and  directly  north  of 
Hispaniola.  With  a  population  of  approx- 
imately 7,000,  the  disparate  islands  of 
the  Turks  and  Caicos  are  sparsely 
populated  and  possess  few  natural 
resources.  Even  tourist  prospects  are 
limited  by  the  absence  of  airstrips  on 
most  of  the  islands. 

In  addition  to  tourism,  fishing  is  an 
important  industry  in  the  Turks  and 
Caicos.  The  United  States  maintains  a 
small  naval  station  on  Grand  Abaco 
Island  which  contributes  to  government 
revenue.  ■ 


Caribbean  Group  for  Cooperation 
in  Economic  Development.  The  United 
States  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  Caribbean  group  and  was  instrumen- 
tal in  its  formation.  Beginning  in  1978, 
annual  meetings  have  been  held  at  the 
IBRD  each  June  under  the  Bank's 
auspices.  These  have  been  supplemented 
by  ad  hoc  sessions  throughout  the  year 
which  prepare  for  the  annual  meetings 
and  focus  on  particular  issues,  such  as 
the  May  1981  meeting  in  Antigua  con- 
cerning the  special  problems  of  the 
eastern  Caribbean  countries.  At  the  an- 
nual meetings,  subgroups  are  held  on  in- 
dividual countries,  as  well  as  regional 
sessions  touching  on  issues  affecting  all 
countries. 

The  stated  objective  of  the  group  as 
presently  constituted  is  to  nurture  an 
ongoing  process  through  which  external 
donors  increase,  in  a  coordinated  way, 
their  financial  and  technical  assistance 
to  the  Caribbean  area  in  support  of  ap- 
propriate short-  and  long-term  economic 
programs  undertaken  by  countries  of  the 
region.  Particular  attention  is  given  to 
the  need  to  increase  regional  coopera- 
tion among  Caribbean  countries. 

The  United  States  has  found  the 
group  particularly  useful  as  a  forum  for 
recipient  countries  to  focus  on  their  self- 
help  efforts  and  progress  on  compliance 
with  sound  development  programs 
worked  out  in  coordination  with  the  IMF 
and  major  donors.  It  also  has  been  effec- 
tive in  providing  a  framework  to  attract 
nontraditional  donor  assistance. 

Our  basic  assumption  has  been  that 
full  development  potential  of  the  in- 
dividual policies  of  the  Caribbean  can  on- 
ly be  achieved  through  regional  coopera- 
tion and  economic  complementarity.  We 
have  promoted  the  Caribbean  group  as  a 
continuing  consultative  mechanism  to 
analyze  development  problems;  to 
achieve  common  understanding  of  Carib- 
bean development  priorities  and 
assistance  requirements;  and  to  coor- 
dinate external  assistance  in  an  efficient 
manner. 


We  have  sought  to  assure  that  I 
group  devotes  its  attention  not  only 
short-term  balance-of -payments  dif- 
ficulties but  to  the  longer  term  task 
correcting  the  underlying  structural 
problems.  Within  this  context,  we  hi 
encouraged  recipient  government  pc 
cies  which  are  conducive  to  mobilizii 
domestic  and  external  resources,  wl 
promote  private  enterprise  develops 
and  employment  opportunities,  whic 
recognize  the  importance  of  revitali; 
tion  of  agriculture  and  the  strength 
of  government  institutions,  and  whi 
encourage  common  services  among 
small  islands  and  other  forms  of  reg 
cooperation  for  providing  essential  s 
ices  at  affordable  costs. 

Assistance  flows  have  increased 
significantly  during  the  operation  oi 
Caribbean  group— from  an  estimate 
total  of  $467.3  million  in  FY  1978-1 
$683  million  in  FY  1980  and  to  $1.C 
billion  in  FY  1980-81. 

Central  American  Group.  The 

Inter-American  Development  Bank 
recently  accepted  a  request  from  C< 
American  countries  to  serve  as  the 
secretariat  institution  for  a  Central 
American  group.  The  new  group  w< 
formulate  individual  country  develo 
ment  and  stabilization  strategies,  di 
ing  heavily  on  technical  expertise  ft 
the  IDB  and  other  international  ins 
tions.  The  United  States  supports  t 
formation  of  this  new  group,  and  ai 
ticipates  that  it  will  provide  a  usefu 
mechanism  for  recipients  and  donoi 
alike. 

As  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
American  groups  evolve,  we  believ( 
would  be  productive  for  both  to  ad( 
trade  and  investment  matters  as  w 
assistance,  drawing  in  private  sectc 
participation  as  well.  In  this  way,  t 
key  bottlenecks  to  increased  produ< 
could  be  brought  to  the  forefront.  I 
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Eastern  Caribbean 


eastern  Caribbean  islands  of  St. 
istopher-Nevis,  Anguilla,  Antigua, 
Barbuda,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St. 
ia,  and  St.  Vincent  and  the 
ladines  vary  in  population  from 
00  to  120,000.  The  largest  island 
ninica)  has  a  land  area  of  289.5  sq. 
s. 

The  eastern  Caribbean  islands  differ 
iiderably  in  their  stages  of  develop- 
t  but  share  a  common  British  Corn- 
wealth  tradition  and  seek  to  work 
ther  in  such  areas  as  common 
;rnment  services  to  minimize 
rent  smallness  of  scale  difficulties. 
Unemployment,  approaching  50% 
ng  young  adults  in  some  islands,  is  a 
nic  problem  throughout  the  eastern 
bbean.  Private-sector  production  is 
pered  by  small  domestic  markets, 
nsive  and  irregular  transport,  the 
[ration  of  skilled  workers,  and  a 


UILLA 

t  35  sq.  mi. 

ilation:  7,000 

tal:  The  Valley 

:  $4  million  (1980) 

•r  Trade  Items:  Exports — salt, 

lobsters,  fish 

iange  Rate:  2.70  eastern  Caribbean 

dollars  =  US$1.00 


IGUA  AND  BARBUDA 

i:  171  sq.  mi. 

ilation:  74,000 

tal:  St.  Johns 

:  $8.5  million  (1980) 

>r  Trade  Items:  Exports— mineral 

fuel  lubricants;  Imports— foodstuffs, 

live  animals,  machinery  equipment 

iange  Rate:  2.70  eastern  Caribbean 

dollars  =  US$1.00 


paucity  of  medium-  to  long-term  financ- 
ing for  new  productive  enterprises.  As  a 
result,  insufficient  revenue  has  been 
generated  to  fund  basic  recurrent 
government  services.  In  some  of  the 
islands,  infrastructure  deficiencies  and 
the  difficulty  of  maintaining  existing  in- 
frastructure are  a  factor  in  developing 
the  domestic  private  sector  and  attract- 
ing foreign  investment.  Domestic 
policies  in  such  areas  as  interest  rates 
and  land  tenure  have  also  been  impor- 
tant constraints.  The  perilous  state  of 
the  islands'  economies  has  fueled 
political  instability. 

Fortunately,  some  of  the  islands 
have  recently  shown  some  success  in 
attracting  nontraditional  export  in- 
dustries, in  part  due  to  favorable  low 
wages  and  tax  holidays  granted  by  the 
eastern  Caribbean  governments.  Their 
ability  to  attract  further  such  industries, 


DOMINICA 

Area:  289.5  sq.  mi. 

Population:  79,000 

Capital:  Roseau 

GNP:  $36.9  million  (1978) 

Major  Trade  Items:  Exports— bananas, 

coconuts,  citrus  fruits;  Imports — 

foodstuffs,  manufactured  goods, 

machinery 
Exchange  Rate:  2.70  eastern  Caribbean 

dollars  =  US$1.00 


and  to  reverse  a  decade-long  decline  in 
agricultural  production,  is  regarded  as 
key  to  addressing  the  pressing  economic 
problems  of  unemployment  and  a  heavy 
reliance  on  imported  foodstuffs.  In  addi- 
tion, the  islands  do  possess  considerable 
tourism  potential  which  might  be  ex- 
ploited with  greater  promotion  efforts 
and  better  transportation  facilities. 

Recognizing  the  serious  economic 
difficulties  of  the  eastern  Caribbean 
islands,  they  have  recently  drawn  in- 
creased foreign  donor  focus,  particularly 
by  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Canada,  and  the  European 
Economic  Community  (EEC).  While  this 
donor  activity  has  helped  to  buttress  the 
democratically  elected  eastern  Caribbean 
governments,  it  has  just  begun  to 
stimulate  the  private  sector,  which  is 
vitally  needed  to  generate  employment 
and  sustained  growth.  ■ 


This  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  is  a 
reminder  of  the  island's  early  association 
with  France.  Columbus  named  Dominica- 
the  Italian  word  for  Sunday — when  he 
discovered  it  on  his  second  voyage  to  the 
New  World  in  1493. 
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MONTSERRAT 

Area:  39.5  sq.  mi. 

Population:  12,000 

Capital:  Plymouth 

GNP:  $15.2  million  (1979) 

Major  Trade  Items:  Exports— cotton, 
machinery,  cattle;  Imports — 
foodstuffs,  machinery  and  trans- 
portation equipment 

Exchange  Rate:  2.70  eastern  Carribbean 
dollars  =  US$1.00 


t 


ST.  CHRISTOPHER-NEVIS 


Area:  104  sq.  mi. 

Population:  40,400 

Capital:  Basseterre 

GNP:  $39.6  million  (1979) 

Major  Trade  Items:  Exports— sugar, 
molasses,  beer  and  ale;  Imports- 
foodstuffs,  manufactured  goods 

Exchange  Rate:  2.70  eastern  Caribbean 
dollars  =  US$1.00 


ST.  LUCIA 


Area:  238  sq.  mi. 

Population:  124,000 

Capital:  Castries 

GNP:  $11.2  million  (1979) 

Major  Trade  Items:  Exports— bananas, 

cardboard  boxes,  cocoa;  Imports — 

manufactured  goods,  foodstuffs, 

machinery 
Exchange  Rate:  2.70  eastern  Caribbean 

dollars  =  US$1.00 


Caribbean  See 


Atlantic  Ocean 


'ST.  iucia 


ST.  VINCENT  AND  THE  GRENADINES 

Area:  150  sq.  mi. 

Population:  116,000 

Capital:  Kingstown 

GNP:  $50.3  million  (1979) 

Major  Trade  Items:  Exports — bananas, 
arrowroot,  sweet  potatoes;  Imports — 
foodstuffs,  beverages,  tobacco,  manu- 
factures 

Exchange  Rate:  2.70  eastern  Caribbean 
dollars  =  US$1.00 


One  of  the  oldest  botanical  gardens  in 
Caribbean  is  found  on  St.  Vincent.  So 
renowned  for  its  beauty,  St.  Vincent  a 
the  Grenadines  is  often  referred  to  as 
"gem  of  the  Antilles." 
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Secretary  Haig 

Statement  before  the  Home  Foreign 
airs  Committee  on  March  2,  1982.1 


elcome  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
rent  international  developments, 
ecially  East- West  relations  and  the 
lation  in  the  Caribbean  Basin.  With- 
taking  too  much  time  from  the  ques- 
i  period,  I  would  also  like  to  discuss 
;fly  our  proposed  foreign  assistance 
kage  for  fiscal  year  (FY)  1983. 

st-West  Relations 

jr  the  past  year,  the  President  has 
luently  expressed  the  desire  for  a 
iStructive  and  mutually  beneficial  rela- 
lship  with  the  Soviet  Union.  At  the 
le  time,  we  have  made  clear  that 
h  a  relationship  must  be  based  on 
riet  restraint,  especially  in  the  use  of 
ze  or  the  threat  of  violence.  The  role 
Soviet  threats  in  the  Polish  crisis, 
ling  while  Soviet  troops  occupy 
jhanistan  and  Moscow's  arms  flood 
sa,  undermines  the  very  basis  for  pro- 
:tive  East- West  relations. 

The  recent  pattern  of  Soviet  be- 
ior,  especially  Moscow's  role  in 
and,  was  uppermost  in  my  recent 
:ussions  with  Mr.  Gromyko  [Andrei 
Gromyko,  Soviet  Foreign  Minister], 
ring  a  full  day  of  wide-ranging  ex- 
nges,  we  reviewed  also  the  situation 
Afghanistan,  Cuba,  and  southern 
•ica,  as  well  as  our  traditional  concern 

human  rights  issues.  Coercion, 
version,  and  repression  pose  great 
lgers  to  the  prospects  of  improved 
itions  between  our  countries. 

Mr.  Gromyko  and  I  also  had  a  de- 
ed discussion  of  arms  control,  pro- 
ing  me  the  opportunity  to  explain 
isident  Reagan's  initiative  of  last 
vember  for  zero  levels  of  inter- 
diate-range  missiles.  I  noted  that  the 
ited  States  is  actively  preparing  for 
ART  [Strategic  Arms  Reduction 
ks]  negotiations,  which  we  will  in- 
to when  conditions  permit. 

The  meeting  illustrated  President 
igan's  point  that  in  time  of  crises, 
ir  communication  between  the  United 
ites  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  essential. 
the  same  time,  it  demonstrated  that 
'  hope  for  improved  relations  will  not 
;nce  our  concern  over  Soviet  trans- 
'ssions,  especially  in  Poland  and 
?hanistan. 
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It  is  crucial  that  we  understand  the 
historic  events  taking  place  in  Poland, 
what  they  mean  for  East- West  relations, 
and  what  we  can  do  to  influence  the 
situation.  Our  policy  is  based  on  three 
principles. 

•  First,  the  Polish  crisis  is  far  from 
over.  The  Polish  Communists'  failure  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Polish  people  re- 
flects a  profound  failure  of  Soviet-style 
communism  and  foreshadows  failures 
elsewhere. 

The  martial  law  regime  in  Poland 
will  find  progress  elusive.  The  Polish 
economy  can  be  revived  only  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Polish  worker — on 
whom  the  brunt  of  repression  has  fallen. 
Until  martial  law  is  lifted,  those  arrested 
for  exercising  their  internationally 
recognized  rights  are  released  and  na- 
tional reconciliation  begins,  resistance 
will  continue  and  even  grow.  Demon- 
strations in  Gdansk  and  Poznan  are 
testimony  that  the  Polish  people  have 
not  been  silenced.  And  Gen.  Jaruzelski 
[Polish  Communist  Party  leader,  Prime 
Minister,  and  Defense  Minister]  himself 
admitted  last  week  that  resistance  per- 
sists. 

•  The  second  principle  that  guides 
our  policy  is  the  conviction  that  the 
West  can  and  must  act  to  influence  the 
situation.  Prudent  and  effective  action 
can  encourage  Warsaw  and  Moscow  to 
reconsider  their  march  toward  the  abyss 
in  Poland. 

Moreover,  our  response  to  the  Polish 
crisis  has  far-reaching  implications  for 
East- West  relations.  If  we  do  not  take 
serious  actions  commensurate  with  our 
concern,  then  the  Soviets  may  doubt  our 
resolve  at  other  critical  points  in  the 
world. 

•  Third,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
individual  national  action  becomes  much 
more  meaningful,  especially  for  Moscow, 
in  the  context  of  allied  unity.  Fifteen 
sovereign  nations  have  never  found  it 
easy  to  act  in  concert,  but  this  must  be 
our  goal.  It  would,  indeed,  be  tragic  if 
Poland's  misfortune  becomes  the  instru- 
ment of  allied  disunity. 

Based  on  these  principles,  the  Presi- 
dent has  fashioned  a  strategy  that  seeks 
to  lead  the  allies  toward  unified  action. 
This  process  is  well  underway.  The 
United  States  has  made  clear  that  we 
will  not  do  business  as  usual  with  either 
Poland  or  the  Soviet  Union  while  repres- 
sion in  Poland  continues.  In  December, 
the  President  announced  a  series  of 
economic  sanctions  against  both  Poland 


and  the  Soviet  Union.  He  warned  that 
we  would  take  further  measures,  if 
necessary.  Cosmetic  improvements  will 
not  be  enough.  We  will  not  be  deceived 
by  a  continuation  of  repression  disguised 
as  moderation. 

The  United  States  is  not  alone.  We 
are  working  closely  with  our  allies  on 
political  and  economic  actions  that  will 
drive  home  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Polish  regime  the  costs  of  repression  in 
Poland.  In  January  an  unprecedented 
special  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  condemned  the  Soviet  Union's 
sustained  campaign  against  the  Polish 
people.  The  allies  agreed  to  a  number  of 
economic  measures,  such  as  holding  in 
abeyance  future  official  credits  to  Poland 
for  goods  other  than  food  and  suspend- 
ing negotiations  to  reschedule  the  Polish 
1981  official  debt.  The  allies  pledged  not 
to  undercut  each  other's  action.  Signi- 
ficantly, the  allies  have  begun  an  exami- 
nation of  the  course  of  future  economic 
and  commercial  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Recently,  several  European  allies 


The  role  of  Soviet 
threats  in  the  Polish 
crisis,  coming  while 
Soviet  troops  occupy 
Afghanistan  and 
Moscow's  arms  flood 
Cuba,  undermines  the 
very  basis  for  productive 
East-West  relations. 


and  Japan  have  announced  specific  polit- 
ical and  economic  steps  against  Poland, 
and  European  Community  foreign 
ministers  announced  that  restraints  on 
imports  from  the  Soviet  Union  are 
planned. 

At  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  in  Madrid  on 
February  9,  the  foreign  ministers  of  our 
allies  also  joined  me  in  denouncing  the 
violations  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  by 
the  Soviets  and  the  Polish  military 
regime. 
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Sanctions  and  denunciations  are  not 
the  only  elements  of  our  policy.  The 
West  has  indicated  its  readiness  to  help 
revive  Poland's  shattered  economy  when 
the  Polish  people  regain  their  rights. 
This  is  an  important  part  of  our 
strategy. 

We  should  not  underestimate  the  im- 
pact of  Western  unity  on  both  Poland 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  I  believe  that  the 
unity  of  the  West  thus  far  comes  as  an 
unpleasant  surprise  to  Moscow.  The  im- 
plications are  far-reaching.  We  can  look 
forward  in  the  days  ahead  to  an  exami- 
nation of  other  areas  for  allied  action, 
such  as  the  question  of  future  credits. 
Continued  Western  unity  and  concrete 
pressure — coupled  with  an  offer  of 
help— hold  out  the  best  prospect  for  the 
future  of  freedom  in  Poland. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  convey 
my  deep  appreciation  to  Congressmen 
Lantos,  Winn,  and  Fascell  for  their  elo- 
quent bipartisan  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  on  Poland  during  the  an- 
nual meeting  in  January  between  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  the  European  Parlia- 
ment. As  you  know,  the  European 
Parliament  has  itself  now  proposed  ways 
to  send  the  Soviets  a  signal  that  the 
West  remains  firm  and  united  in  opposi- 
tion to  Soviet  aggression.  This  is  true 
not  just  in  the  case  of  Poland  but  in  the 
case  of  Afghanistan  as  well.  It  was  the 
European  Parliament  that  first  proposed 
declaring  a  day  in  commemoration  of 
the  Afghan  people's  struggle.  President 
Reagan  strongly  supports  the  designa- 
tion of  March  21  as  Afghanistan  day  as 
an  expression  of  allied  displeasure  with 
Soviet  aggression. 

Caribbean  Basin 

Now  let  me  turn  to  another  area  of 
great  concern  to  us,  the  Caribbean 
Basin,  where  we  face  two  distinct  but 
related  challenges:  first,  the  economic 
and  social  upheavals  that  mark  the 
development  process;  second,  the  threat 
to  democracy  and  individual  rights  from 
the  forces  of  totalitarianism  in  Cuba  and 
elsewhere,  supported  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Last  week  the  President  spoke  at 
length  on  our  new  Caribbean  Basin  in- 
itiative. This  program  is  a  first  step 
toward  meeting  these  challenges.  As  the 
President  explained,  the  United  States 
will  work  with  Mexico,  Canada,  and 
Venezuela  to  assist  countries  facing 
severe  economic  problems.  The 
American  part  of  the  package  includes 
trading  opportunities,  investment  incen- 
tives, and  increased  financial  assistance. 


Beyond  the  economic  challenge,  the 
countries  of  the  Caribbean  are  also  con- 
fronted by  a  growing  threat  from  Cuba 
and  its  new-found  ally  Nicaragua.  In  re- 
cent years,  Cuba  has  embarked  on  a 
systematic  campaign  to  destabilize 
legitimate  governments  in  Jamaica,  Col- 
ombia, Honduras,  El  Salvador,  and  else- 
where. At  the  same  time,  Cuba  has 
systematically  expanded  its  ability  to 
project  its  military  power  beyond  its 
own  shores.  The  Soviets  shipped  more 
military  supplies  to  Cuba  last  year  than 
at  any  time  since  1962.  Most  notably, 
Cuba  recently  acquired  a  second 
squadron  of  MiG-23/Floggers. 

In  Nicaragua,  Soviet,  East  Euro- 
pean, and  Cuban  military  advisers  are 
building  Central  America's  largest  mili- 
tary establishment  with  Soviet-supplied 
arms.  Disturbing  accounts  of  the  govern- 
ment's campaign  against  the  Miskito  In- 
dians are  reaching  the  outside  world. 
Meanwhile,  the  clandestine  infiltration  of 
arms  and  munitions  from  Nicaragua  into 
El  Salvador  is  again  approaching  the 
high  levels  recorded  just  before  last 
year's  "final  offensive." 

The  United  States  has  tried  to  com- 
municate with  Cuba  and  Nicaragua.  We 
have  offered  a  way  out  of  confrontation. 
We  have  sought  explanations  for  the 
massive  military  buildups  that  consume 
the  scarce  resources  of  development. 
But  our  efforts  have  thus  far  been  re- 
buffed. 

The  threat  to  democracy  from  op- 
ponents of  peaceful  change  is  particular- 
ly acute  in  El  Salvador.  The  Duarte 


[The  Duarte  govern- 
ment's] opponents,  sup- 
ported by  Nicaragua 
and  Cuba,  are  deter- 
mined to  win  by  force 
what  they  could  not 
achieve  by  the  ballot. 


government  is  committed  to  political 
reform,  free  elections,  and  economic 
development.  Its  opponents,  supported 
by  Nicaragua  and  Cuba,  are  determined 
to  win  by  force  what  they  could  not 
achieve  by  the  ballot.  In  the  face  of  such 
threats  to  the  democratic  process,  the 
United  States  has  firmly  stated  its  com- 
mitment to  free  elections. 


The  U.S.  position  has  been  emb 
by  the  Organization  of  American  St 
(OAS).  At  the  meeting  of  the  OAS  i 
Lucia  last  December,  22  of  29  natio 
voted  in  favor  of  the  Salvadoran  pn 
gram  for  elections — only  three  vote 
against.  Indeed,  a  collective  respon; 
the  danger  is  emerging  within  Cent 
America.  The  Governments  of  Cost 
Rica,  Honduras,  and  El  Salvador,  v 
recently  formed  the  Central  Amerk 
Democratic  Community,  have  been 
joined  by  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and 
United  States  to  help  carry  througl 
democratic  transformation  of  El 
Salvador. 

We  must  not  be  misled  by  the  i 
that  the  Duarte  government  has  re 
to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  trouble  i 
Salvador  with  the  guerrillas.  Presic 
Duarte  has  offered  to  negotiate  on 
electoral  process,  so  that  elections  | 
proceed  peacefully  and  the  people  c 
Salvador  can  choose  their  own  lead 
without  fear.  The  United  States  su 
ports  this  call.  I  note  that  the  Com 
Bishops  of  El  Salvador  supports  th 
electoral  process,  too,  and  has  echc 
the  government's  call  for  all  group: 
desist  from  using  violence  to  block 
elections. 

Other  Areas 

This  brief  review  of  events  in  Eurc 
and  the  Caribbean  should  not  distr 
from  other  highly  troubled  areas  w 
we  must  act.  To  cite  just  a  few. 

•  We  have  helped  to  revive  tb 
negotiations  on  Namibia  that  had  ( 
tively  collapsed  before  this  Admini 
tion  took  office,  and  we  are  activel 
engaged  with  our  allies,  the  front-] 
states,  and  South  Africa  in  a  realis 
effort  to  obtain  a  settlement  that  c 
lead  to  independence  for  Namibia ! 
1982. 

•  We  are  supporting  the  restc 
of  peace  in  Chad  under  the  auspio 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity, 
thereby  displacing  Libyan  influenc 
military  forces  there. 

•  As  part  of  our  firm  stand  aj 
Libyan  support  for  international  t 
rorism,  we  have  increased  supporl 
Libya's  threatened  neighbors. 

•  We  continue  to  support  effo 
achieve  a  negotiated  settlement  in 
Western  Sahara. 

•  We  have  given  our  full  supf 
efforts  of  the  Association  of  Soutl 
Asian  Nations  in  opposition  to  the 
namese  occupation  of  Kampuchea 
we  have  sought  to  maintain  milita 
strength  in  the  area  to  balance  th 
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wing  Soviet  military  presence  in 
theast  Asia  and  in  Vietnam. 

•  We  have  helped  to  organize  the 
tilateral  force  and  observers,  moving 
lei  and  Egypt  ever  closer  to  a  suc- 
;ful  withdrawal  from  the  Sinai,  while 
ting  to  give  all  parties  the  sense  of 
irity  needed  for  them  to  move 

ard  an  agreement  on  the  autonomy 
tion  of  the  Camp  David  accords. 

•  Finally,  in  a  period  of  depressed 
lomic  activity  worldwide,  we  are 
king  diligently  to  prevent  emergence 
irotectionism  and  to  support  a  free 

open  international  system  adhered 
y  all. 

eign  Assistance 

;n  this  quick  review  of  events  in 
ope,  the  Caribbean,  and  elsewhere 
sets  the  myriad  of  important  prob- 
5  faced  by  America.  There  is  a  pro- 
id  relationship  between  our  ability  to 
die  these  problems  and  the  resources 
liable  to  us.  Today's  challenges  re- 
e  that  we  commit  ourselves  to  a  vital 
dgn  assistance  program. 
Foreign  assistance  was  once  dis- 
sed  as  naive  idealism  or  misplaced 
anthropy.  But  today's  foreign  assist- 
?  programs  have  been  redirected  to 
:ific  and  vitally  important  strategic 
ictives.  These  include: 

•  Promoting  peaceful  solutions  to 
onal  rivalries; 

•  Gaining  access  to  critical  military 
lities; 

•  Confronting  growing  military 
iats  from  and  subversive  efforts  by 
Soviets;  and 

•  Reducing  the  economic  and  social 
ail  that  encourages  domestic 

mce  and  external  intervention. 

To  insure  that  the  resources  we  re- 
st are  sharply  focused  on  only  the 
t  critical  foreign  policy  goals,  the 
sident  has  fundamentally  realigned 
priorities  and  the  process  of  allocat- 
assistance.  These  steps  were  taken 
void  scattering  resources  among 
2ly  divergent  and  unattainable  goals, 
ometimes  happened  in  the  past. 
The  overwhelming  proportion  of  our 
3  aid  program  will  go  to  nations 
:h  share  our  strategic  concerns  or 
~h  are  situated  to  improve  our  own 
omatic  and  military  capabilities. 


•  Our  aid  enables  Israel  and  Egypt 
to  retain  the  confidence  necessary  to 
take  new  steps  for  peace. 

•  Our  aid  secures  our  ties  to  Kenya, 
Somalia,  Oman,  and  others  that  provide 
a  U.S.  presence  all  along  the  vital  oil 
lines  of  the  Middle  East. 

•  Our  assistance  to  threatened 
states,  such  as  Pakistan,  Sudan,  Yemen, 


additional  $60  million  in  security 
assistance  for  the  area,  which  will  not 
require  an  additional  authorization. 
Naturally,  I  will  be  discussing  this  more 
fully  Thursday  in  my  testimony  before 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 
Wednesday  we  will  transmit  to  you  and 
other  Members  of  the  Congress  a  writ- 
ten description  of  these  requests. 


»m 


The  overwhelming  proportion  of  our  1983  aid 
program  will  go  to  nations  which  share  our 
strategic  concerns  or  which  are  situated  to  improve 
our  own  diplomatic  and  military  capabilities. 


Morocco,  and  Tunisia  guards  against  ex- 
ternal coercion  and  reduces  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  United  States  will  have  to 
undertake  more  direct  and  immensely 
more  expensive  action. 

•  Our  aid  to  Turkey  strengthens  a 
strategically  vital  ally  and  contributes 
decisively  to  Western  security  along 
NATO's  critical  southern  flank. 

This  aid  will  be  both  economic  and 
security  oriented.  Bolstering  a  nation's 
economic  development  increases  its 
chances  of  avoiding  internal  problems. 
Promoting  and  encouraging  private  in- 
vestment will  receive  a  special  priority. 

To  meet  the  specific  objectives  I 
have  outlined,  we  are  requesting  addi- 
tional authorizations  of  appropriations  of 
$1.8  billion.  As  you  know,  the  President 
has  already  asked  for  a  $350  million  sup- 
plemental appropriation  for  FY  1982  to 
meet  our  commitments  for  economic 
assistance  under  the  Caribbean  Basin  in- 
itiative. He  has  also  requested  up  to  an 


We  recognize  that  many  in  Con- 
gress, in  authorizing  foreign  assistance 
for  both  FY  1982  and  1983,  hoped  that 
additional  authorizations  would  not  be 
necessary  this  year.  The  approval  of 
foreign  assistance  increases  is  especially 
difficult  as  we  endure  austerity  and  eco- 
nomic privation.  But  the  cost  of  inaction 
now  will  far  exceed  the  resources  we 
seek.  Our  most  essential  interests  are 
under  attack,  both  close  to  home  and  in 
distant  but  critical  parts  of  the  world. 
Our  nation's  security  tomorrow  requires 
an  investment  in  foreign  assistance  to- 
day. 


iPress  release  82  of  Mar.  3,  1982.  The 
complete  transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be 
published  by  the  committee  and  will  be 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402. ■ 
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Proposed  FY  1983 

Foreign  Assistance  Program 


Secretary  Haig's  statement  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  on 
March  k,  1982.1 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  to  present  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposed  fiscal  year  (FY) 
1983  foreign  assistance  program.  Over  a 
year  ago,  in  my  first  testimony  here  as 
Secretary  of  State,  I  committed  myself 
to  developing  a  close  working  relation- 
ship with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  all  the 
committee  members  so  that  we  could 
move  together  to  strengthen  our 
nation's  international  position.  While  we 
have  not  always  agreed  on  specific 
issues,  I  believe  we  have  developed  a 
constructive  relationship.  Your  wise 
advice  has  been  most  appreciated. 

Together  we  have  made  an  impor- 
tant beginning  as  we  seek  to  rein- 
vigorate  American  leadership  abroad. 
For  the  first  time  in  3  years,  the  Con- 
gress has  enacted  foreign  assistance 
appropriation  legislation,  giving 
substance  to  President  Reagan's  declara- 
tion that  "America  will  not  shrink  from 
making  the  investments  necessary  for 
both  peace  and  security." 

But  we  cannot  stop  here.  We  must 
build  on  the  progress  we  have  made. 
The  competition  we  face  is  too  serious 
and  our  own  requirements  too  great  to 
rest  now.  A  first-rate  American  foreign 
policy  simply  cannot  be  run  on  second- 
rate  resources. 

The  task  of  statecraft  is  to  master 
events,  not  simply  to  react  to  them.  In 
this  complex  age  of  interdependence, 
American  diplomacy  requires  broad  and 
flexible  assets  to  deal  with  a  variety  of 
situations.  Foreign  economic  and  secur- 
ity assistance  is  a  critical  element  in 
giving  us  such  flexibility. 

For  too  long,  foreign  aid  has  been 
misunderstood  and  underrated,  dis- 
missed as  naive  idealism  or  ineffective 
philanthropy.  Whatever  the  accuracy  of 
such  views  in  the  past,  they  cannot  be 
sustained  today.  We  are  requesting 
foreign  assistance  to  serve  compelling 
national  security,  foreign  policy,  and 
economic  needs. 


Today,  I  would  like  to  explain  the 
President's  request  for  an  increase  of 
$1.4  billion  in  security  and  economic  aid 
in  FY  1983.  With  your  permission,  I 
would  also  like  to  submit  for  the  record 
a  short  but  comprehensive  report  that 
details  the  major  elements  of  our  FY 
1983  foreign  assistance  proposals. 

As  you  know,  the  President  has 
already  asked  for  a  supplemental 
appropriation  for  FY  1982  of  $350 
million  to  meet  our  economic  assistance 
commitments  under  the  Caribbean  Basin 
initiative  and  an  additional  $60  million  in 
security  assistance  for  this  area. 

Let  me  be  more  specific  about  the 
risks  to  American  national  interests  that 
would  be  the  consequence  of  inadequate 
foreign  assistance. 

•  We  would  not  be  able  to  help 
reduce  the  economic  misery  in  the  Carib- 
bean Basin  that  encourages  domestic 
violence  and  external  intervention. 

•  We  would  risk  critical  setbacks  to 
our  peacemaking  efforts  in  the  Middle 
East  and  southern  Africa. 

•  We  might  lose  military  facilities 
essential  to  the  defense  of  Western  in- 
terests in  distant  but  vital  regions  of  the 
world.  Our  access  agreements  with 
Kenya,  Somalia,  Oman,  and  others  help 
us  to  sustain  a  U.S.  presence  all  along 
the  vital  oil  routes  to  the  Middle  East. 

•  We  would  court  the  danger  of  fur- 
ther deterioration  in  the  military 
capabilities  and  economies  of  key  allies, 
such  as  Turkey. 

•  We  might  encourage  the  subver- 
sive efforts  by  Soviet  and  Soviet-proxy 
forces.  Our  assistance  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  countries  friendly  to  the  West 
such  as  Pakistan,  Sudan,  Yemen, 
Morocco,  Tunisia,  Somalia,  and  Oman 
that  are  under  growing  pressure  from 
Soviet  client  states. 

•  We  risk  damage  to  important 
markets  and  commercial  ties.  Today 
more  than  one-quarter  of  our  agri- 
cultural and  manufactured  exports  goes 
to  the  developing  world. 

•  Finally,  we  might  weaken  valuable 
multilateral  financial  institutions  which 
have  contributed  to  economic  growth 
and  must  continue  their  vital  role  in 
economic  development. 


The  President's  program  of  foreij 
assistance  is  not  only  a  safeguard 
against  all  those  dangers  but  an  inte^ 
element  of  the  President's  foreign  po 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  if  our 
strategies  are  to  succeed  in  achieving 
their  objectives.  For  example,  our  po 
in  the  Middle  East  pursues  two  goals 
the  search  for  a  just  and  lasting  peac 
and  the  urgent  requirement  that  our 
friends  in  the  region  be  secure  again; 
threats  from  the  outside  and  from 
Soviet  surrogates  and  radical  forces 
within  the  region.  These  goals  reinfo 
each  other.  No  peace  is  possible  unle 
local  countries  are  secure  from  outsii 
coercion;  and  security  will  not  be 
achieved  if  we  fail,  to  address  the 
underlying  sources  of  conflict  and  in 
stability. 

Our  foreign  assistance  serves  bo 
these  goals.  It  seeks  to  advance  the 
welfare  of  the  populations  and  the 
economic  health  of  their  countries  tc 
promote  economic  and  political  stabi 
throughout  the  region.  The  security 
economic  health  of  Israel  and  Egypt 
give  these  nations  the  confidence  to 
tinue  on  the  path  toward  peace  begi 
Camp  David. 

Similarly,  our  policy  in  Southwe 
Asia  seeks  to  insure  Western  access 
oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  Almost  al 
countries  in  the  area  stretching  fror 
Pakistan  to  Morocco  are  economical 
troubled.  In  addition,  they  face  pote 
subversion  or  regional  threats,  in  m 
cases  supported  by  the  Soviets  or  tl 
proxies.  Our  5-year  program  of  mili 
modernization  and  economic  assista 
will  help  Pakistan  to  meet  the  Sovie 
threat  from  Afghanistan  and  facilit; 
the  development  essential  to  intern; 
stability.  Our  assistance  helps  Sudai 
Morocco,  and  Tunisia  to  face  threat 
subversion  or  aggression  emanating 
from  Libya. 

In  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  \ 
seek  to  strengthen  our  relations  wil 
two  major  allies,  Greece  and  Turke; 
buttress  NATO's  vital  southeastern 
flank,  and  to  facilitate  the  search  fc 
solution  to  the  Cyprus  problem.  Ou 
assistance  is  required  for  a  strong 
Turkey,  which  lies  at  a  key  geopolil 
crossroad,  the  intersection  of  our 
NATO,  Southwest  Asia,  and  Middl* 
East  interests.  Both  security  and 
economic  stability  are  necessary  to 
tain  the  momentum  toward  restora 
of  democratic  institutions  in  Turke; 
Security  assistance  also  helps  a 
democratic  Greece  fulfill  its  NATO 
responsibility. 
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In  the  Caribbean,  the  President's 
3"jf  seeks  to  provide  both  the 
wmic  help  that  the  nations  of  the 
on  need  to  overcome  legacies  of 
;rty  and  injustice  and  the  security 
stance  needed  to  prevent  Castro 
i  exploiting  those  conditions  to 
Wish  new  totalitarian  regimes.  We 
t  provide  the  resources  needed  until 
eased  investment,  a  strengthened 
ate  sector,  and  expanded  export 
kets  enable  these  countries  to 
eve  economic  self-sufficiency.  The 
unts  for  security  assistance  are 
est,  equaling  just  over  $100  million 
af  a  total  aid  request  of  $675  million 
;he  entire  basin  area. 
El  Salvador,  where  insurgents  seek 
revent  elections  and  destroy  the 
iomy,  would  be  the  largest  single 
lient  of  both  security  and  economic 
stance.  Jamaica  will  continue  to  need 
tantial  assistance  in  order  to  restore 
vitality  of  its  shattered  private  sec- 
Our  support  for  Costa  Rica's  rapidly 
riorating  economy  will  help  that 
itry  to  carry  out  fundamental 
omic  reforms  and  to  preserve  the 
est  democratic  tradition  in  Central 
rica.  In  Honduras,  another  move 
ird  democracy  faces  the  dangerous 
aination  of  a  quickening  economic 
ne  and  a  political-military  crisis 
l  its  borders. 

ro  assure  the  most  effective  use  of 
scarce  resources,  the  President  has 
gned  foreign  assistance  allocations 
careful  attention  to  priorities.  The 
notion  of  truly  lasting  economic 
rth  remains  one  of  our  key  objec- 
>.  Our  program  recognizes  that 
stance  alone  will  not  guarantee 
iomic  development.  Growth  also 
ires  proper  economic  incentives, 
)nal  commitment,  and  a  reliance  on 
creativity  and  resourcefulness  of  the 
ridual. 

rhe  program  also  responds  to  the 
sing  needs  of  key  strategic  nations 
ncreased  economic  support  and  con- 


e  Comprehensive 
port 


comprehensive  report  to  which  the 
3tary  referred  is  entitled  "International 
rity  and  Economic  Cooperation  Program 
983"  (Special  Report  #99).  Free,  single 
!8  are  available  from  the  Public  Informa- 
Service,  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs, 
utment  of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 


cessional  military  sales.  Such  nations 
must  receive  help  in  order  to  bolster 
their  defense  against  outside  subversion 
and  to  prevent  economic  crises. 

Our  new  focus  on  essential  strategic 
and  development  objectives  should  not 
obscure  our  pride  in  the  continuing 
American  commitment  to  traditional 
humanitarian  objectives.  We  remain  the 
major  source  of  assistance  to  refugees  in 
Africa,  Pakistan,  Southeast  Asia,  and 
the  Middle  East.  We  direct  the  bulk  of 
our  development  and  food  aid  to  the 
world's  poorest  countries.  These  coun- 
tries—with limited  access  to  private 
capital  markets— depend  on  concessional 
assistance  to  support  their  development 
efforts.  To  meet  these  needs,  President 
Reagan  committed  the  United  States  at 
Cancun  to  maintaining  assistance  levels 
to  these  nations. 


I  recognize  that  approval  of  foreign 
assistance  in  this  time  of  austerity  will 
be  difficult.  But  we  shall  pay  a  greater 
price  later  if  we  do  not  act  now. 
America's  most  essential  interests  are 
under  attack.  The  President  firmly 
believes  that  the  resources  he  has  re- 
quested are  crucial  to  defense  of  these 
interests  and  to  the  promotion  of  a  more 
peaceful  and  secure  world.  Our  nation's 
security  tomorrow  requires  that  we 
make  an  investment  in  foreign  assist- 
ance today. 


^ress  release  86.  The  complete 
transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be  published 
by  the  committee  and  will  be  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402.B 


Secretary  Haig  Visits 
Europe  and  North  Africa 


Secretary  Haig  departed  the  United 
States  February  7,  1982,  to  visit  Madrid 
(February  7-10),  Lisbon  (February 
10-11),  Marrakech  (February  11-12),  and 
Bucharest  (February  12-13).  He  returned 
to  the  United  States  on  February  13. 

Following  are  the  Secretary's  state- 
ment made  before  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
(CSCE)  in  Madrid  on  February  9  and 
texts  of  news  conferences  held  in  each  ci- 
ty.1 

STATEMENT  AT  CSCE, 

MADRID, 

FEB.  9,  19822 

We  are  at  a  critical  crossroads  in  the 
postwar  history  of  Europe.  Our  peoples 
have  invested  great  hopes  in  the  promise 
and  principles  of  Helsinki.  From  Madrid 
we  must  send  them  a  clear  signal  that 
we  are  determined  to  fulfill  that  promise 
and  to  insist  upon  those  principles. 
Otherwise,  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  and 
the  process  of  reconciliation,  which  it 
symbolizes,  will  be  seriously,  perhaps  ir- 
reparably, damaged.  In  1975,  35  heads 
of  government  committed  themselves  to 
heal  the  wounds  and  divisions  of 
Europe.  Respect  for  the  rights  of  na- 
tions and  individuals  was  to  form  the 
basis  for  much  greater  security  and 
cooperation.  A  new  era  of  trust,  trade, 


travel,  and  freedom  was  to  ensue. 
Europe  was  to  be  made  whole  again. 
Now  that  vision  has  been  funda- 
mentally challenged.  As  we  confront  the 
complexities  of  the  present  situation,  we 
might  well  heed  Winston  Churchill,  who 
advised  that:  "In  critical  and  baffling 
situations,  it  is  always  best  to  recur  to 
first  principles  and  simple  action."  We 
are,  indeed,  in  a  critical  situation.  The 
first  principles  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act 
are  under  attack.  My  purpose — and,  in- 
deed, the  purpose  of  this  conference — 
must  be  to  defend  the  act  by  speaking 
clearly  about  what  is  happening  and 
why.  For  more  than  a  year,  the  Ameri- 
can delegation,  ably  directed  by  Am- 
bassador Kampelman,  has  sought  with 
others  to  build  on  the  promise  of  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  We  have  discussed 
our  differences,  and  we  have  pursued 
new  initiatives.  Throughout,  our  purpose 
has  been  to  strengthen  security  and  co- 
operation in  Europe.  All  of  these  efforts 
are  now  overshadowed  by  ominous 
events  in  the  heart  of  Europe  itself.  The 
Polish  people,  whose  destiny  has  always 
affected  European  security,  are  being 
denied  their  right  to  determine  their 
own  affairs.  A  forcible  suppression  of 
the  Polish  search  for  dignity  in  the 
workplace,  for  freedom,  and  for  self- 
determination  is  underway.  The  generals 
of  this  war  against  the  Polish  people  are 
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none  other  than  the  Polish  regime  itself, 
acting  under  the  instigation  and  coercion 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  How  can  these  ac- 
tions be  reconciled  with  Polish  and 
Soviet  signatures  on  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords? 

Danger  to  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe 

Nothing  endangers  security  and  coopera- 
tion in  Europe  more  than  the  threat  and 
the  use  of  force  to  deny  internationally 
recognized  rights.  Nothing  endangers 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act  and  the  Helsinki 
process  more  than  this  willful  violation 
of  solemn  international  obligations.  We 
would  be  threatening  the  future  peace  of 
Europe  if  we  ignored  this  dramatic  at- 
tack on  international  principles. 

Clearly,  all  countries  interested  in  a 
more  secure,  united,  and  open  Europe— 
the  work  of  this  conference— have  a 
responsibility  to  raise  their  voices  here 
today.  The  American  people,  and  other 
peoples  as  well,  could  never  countenance 
a  cynical  attempt  to  place  the  Polish 
tragedy  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act.  To  the  contrary,  the  act  justi- 
fies our  concern  and  demands  our  pro- 
test. Put  most  simply,  the  issue  is 
whether  we  meant  what  we  said  in 
August  of  1975. 

In  principle  I  of  the  Final  Act,  the 
signatories  said  that  states  had  the  right 
to  choose  and  develop  their  political, 
social,  economic,  and  cultural  systems. 
Yet  through  intimidation  and  inter- 
ference, the  Soviet  Union  has  conspired 
with  the  Polish  military  authorities  to 
deprive  Poland  of  this  basic  right. 

In  principle  II  the  signatories  said 
that  participating  states  would  refrain 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against 
the  territorial  integrity  or  political  inde- 
pendence of  any  state.  Yet  Soviet  and 
Warsaw  Pact  military  demonstrations 
and  the  palpable  fear  of  Soviet  military 
intervention  have  been  used  to  in- 
timidate the  Polish  people  in  their 
search  for  reform. 

In  principles  IV  and  VI,  the  signa- 
tories said  they  would  refrain  from  any 
action  against  the  political  independence 
of  any  other  participating  state  and 
from  any  intervention  in  their  internal 
or  external  affairs.  Yet  the  Polish  nation 
has  been  the  victim  of  a  long  and  vicious 
campaign.  Official  statements,  some 
emanating  from  the  highest  levels  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  have  warned  of  dire 
consequences  if  the  Poles  persisted  in 
their  pursuit  of  Polish  solutions  to  Polish 
problems. 


Secretary  Haig  addressed  the  CSCE  in  Madrid  on  February  9.  Here  he  is  with  Am- 
bassador Max  M.  Kampelman,  chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  (left),  and  Terence  A. 
Todman,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Spain.     <upi  photo) 


In  principle  VII,  the  signatories  said 
they  would  promote  and  encourage  the 
effective  exercise  of  civil,  political,  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  and  other  rights 
and  freedoms.  But  the  Polish  military 
authorities,  far  from  promoting  and  en- 
couraging the  exercise  of  these  rights, 
are  suppressing  the  most  fundamental 
freedoms  of  the  Polish  people. 

In  principle  VIII,  the  signatories 
said  they  would  respect  the  right  of 
peoples  freely  to  determine  their  politi- 
cal status,  without  external  interference, 
and  to  pursue  as  they  wished  their  politi- 
cal, economic,  social,  and  cultural  devel- 
opment. Violation  of  this  principle 
threatens  the  entire  Final  Act.  Yet  since 
the  beginning  of  the  reform  movement 
in  Poland,  the  Soviet  Union  has  attempt- 
ed systematically  to  deny  the  right  of 
the  Polish  people  to  chart  their  own 
future. 

In  principle  X,  the  signatories  said 
that:  "In  exercising  their  sovereign 
rights,  including  the  right  to  determine 
their  laws  and  regulations,  they  will  con- 
form with  their  legal  obligations  under 
international  law.  .  .  ."  The  suppression 
of  the  civil  and  human  rights  of  the 
Polish  people  violates  the  internationally 
recognized  rights  set  forth  in  the  U.N. 
Charter  and  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights,  as  well  as  the  specific 
provisions  of  the  Final  Act. 

What  I  have  just  described  is  the  bill 
of  rights  which  the  Helsinki  Act  provid- 
ed Western  civilization.  Thus,  the  Final 
Act  sets  forth  basic  standards  by  which 
to  judge  ourselves  and  each  other.  These 
principles  were  the  product  of  laborious 
negotiations.  They  were  solemnly  under- 


taken. My  own  country's  attitude  wa 
well  expressed  by  President  Ford,  w 
he  said: 

We  take  this  work  and  these  words  v 
seriously.  We  will  spare  no  effort  to  ease 
sions  and  solve  problems  between  us.  Bu 
is  important  that  you  recognize  the  deep 
devotion  of  the  American  people  and  thei 
government  to  human  rights  and  fundam 
tal  freedoms  and  thus  to  the  pledges  thai 
conference  has  made.  .  .  . 

Pattern  of  Violations 

The  United  States  and  many  other 
governments  represented  here  todaj 
proudly  hold  ourselves  to  these  stam 
ards.  The  Helsinki  Final  Act  embodi 
our  rejection  of  the  self-serving 
sovereignty  that  equates  might  with 
right.  It  reflects  the  international  co 
sensus  that  all  of  the  principles  are 
equally  binding.  No  state  has  the  rig 
to  arbitrary  definition.  No  state  has 
right  to  claim  selective  exemption,  "i 
as  we  meet  today,  the  exercise  of  ar 
trary  power  and  violence  has  becom 
pattern. 

Together  with  many  others,  the 
American  delegation  has  detailed  he 
since  September  1980  the  Soviet  Ur 
continuous  and  utter  disregard  for  t 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  Afghanistan  has 
been  invaded.  Soviet  citizens  trying 
monitor  the  Soviet  Union's  compliar 
with  Helsinki  have  been  attacked,  ir 
prisoned,  and  placed  in  mental  instil 
tions.  Emigration  has  decreased  dra 
matically.  In  neighboring  Poland,  th 
people  now  face  a  ruthless  campaign 
oppression  instigated  and  supported 
the  Soviet  Union.  These  are  not  ran 
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;  but  systematic  policy.  Soviet  acts 
e  clearly  nullified  Soviet  com- 
ments. 

Such  acts  of  oppression  and  in- 
dention make  it  impossible  to  estab- 
conditions  for  a  more  free  and 
ire  Europe.  To  ignore  them  would 
demn  this  conference  as  a  charade. 
Helsinki  Final  Act  would  be  reduced 
.  worthless  piece  of  paper. 
We  cannot  accept  the  fallacious 
iiment  that  legitimate  security  in- 
>sts  or  alliance  systems  are 
;atened  by  a  defense  of  the  Helsinki 
iciples.  In  fact,  peaceful  change  is 
;ntial  to  any  durable  framework  for 
irity.  No  legitimate  government  is 
:atened  by  freedom  and  justice, 
darity  with  the  Polish  people  and  our 
port  for  their  rights  are  essential  to 
survival  of  the  Helsinki  pro- 
s—and to  our  own  self-respect. 

!  Need  for  Constructive  Action 

Polish  regime  and  the  Soviet  Union 
w  very  well  that  they  have  violated 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  They  have  taken 
ith  inimical  to  security  and  coopera- 
i  in  Europe.  It  is  up  to  them  to 
lonstrate  that  they  take  seriously  the 
iciples  to  which  they  are  pledged. 

•  We  look  for  the  release  from 

ion  of  those  trade  union  leaders  and 
3rs  who  seek  to  realize  the  objectives 
he  Helsinki  Final  Act  for  their  peo- 
Promises  of  good  intentions  or  the 
•e  movement  of  prisoners  to  model 
ips  are  not  enough. 

•  We  look  for  the  lifting  of  martial 
.  This  means  the  end  of  repressive 
ditions. 

•  We  look  for  reconciliation  in 
and.  Restoration  of  internationally 
agnized  rights,  and  a  resumption  of  a 
cess  of  reform  and  liberalization  pro- 
i  the  only  basis  for  a  constructive  na- 
lal  dialogue,  free  from  external  coer- 
l. 

The  American  people,  like  those  of 
nany  lands,  have  a  special  and  strong 
ichment  to  the  people  of  Poland.  No 
ion  has  suffered  more,  nor  displayed 
h  enduring  courage.  Relief  from  cur- 
t  oppression  is  not  enough— the 
ish  people  want  more,  need  more, 
erve  more.  The  United  States  has 
ided  to  join  other  concerned  coun- 
s  in  offering  a  major  program  to  help 
and  overcome  its  economic  problems, 
uding  agricultural  shortages  and 
3sive  external  debt.  This  assistance 
become  available  when  the  basic 


rights  of  the  Polish  people  are  restored 
and  their  quest  for  a  more  decent  socie- 
ty resumed. 

We  will  not  aid  tyranny.  But  if 
tyranny  stands  aside,  we  are  ready  to 
help.  It  is  up  to  the  Polish  military 
regime  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  create 
and  to  maintain  the  conditions  in  which 
the  Polish  people  can,  with  Western 
assistance,  rebuild  their  economy. 

As  these  conditions  are  restored,  we 
also  will  be  among  the  first  to  insist  that 
we  return  to  the  job  of  reaching  agree- 
ment on  moving  the  Helsinki  process 
forward  in  both  the  human  rights  and 
security  areas.  In  the  meantime,  busi- 
ness as  usual  here  at  Madrid  would 
simply  condone  the  massive  violations  of 
the  Final  Act  now  occurring  in  Poland. 
These  violations — part  of  a  broader  pat- 
tern of  Soviet  lack  of  restraint — 
threaten  the  very  basis  of  this  con- 
ference. We  cannot  pretend  to  build  up 
the  structure  of  peace  and  security  here 
in  Madrid  while  the  foundation  for  that 
structure  is  being  undermined  in  Poland. 
How  can  the  United  States  return  to 


.  .  .  Soviet  and  Warsaw 
Pact  military  demon- 
strations and  the 
palpable  fear  of  Soviet 
military  intervention 
have  been  used  to  in- 
timidate  the  Polish  peo- 
ple in  their  search  for 
reform. 


negotiations  on  new  words  and  new 
undertakings  while  existing  obligations 
are  being  so  blatantly  ignored? 

Vision  of  Helsinki 

Today,  our  deliberations  must  focus  in- 
stead on  the  challenges  to  the  integrity 
of  the  Final  Act  and  the  CSCE  process. 
To  do  otherwise  would  endanger  suc- 
cessful negotiations,  if  and  when  circum- 
stances permit,  on  the  basis  of  the  con- 
structive proposal  tabled  by  the  neutral 
and  nonaligned  states  last  fall.  Even 
more  fundamentally,  it  would  dishonor 
the  Final  Act  and  our  commitment  to 
uphold  it. 


I  want  to  conclude  by  quoting  from 
the  Polish  bishops  who  wrote  recently 
that:  "Real  peace  stems  from  respect  for 
freedom  and  the  correct  understanding 
of  everyone's  right  to  freedom."  This  lies 
at  the  heart  of  the  Helsinki  process.  In 
the  final  analysis,  peace  and  security  in 
Europe  depend  on  respect  for  the 
freedom  of  nations  and  individuals  in 
Europe.  Recognition  of  this  fact  is  the 
key  to  the  removal  of  the  barriers 
dividing  East  from  West. 

Freedom  is  the  proudest  achieve- 
ment of  Western  civilization.  It  was 
given  recent  expression  in  the  successful 
and  peaceful  transition  to  democracy  in 
Portugal  and  here  in  Spain.  The  vision 
of  man  as  a  creative  and  responsible  in- 
dividual has  flourished  despite  the  arti- 
ficial divisions  decreed  by  ideologues  and 
dictators.  Western  ideals  nourish  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  not  only  those 
members  of  the  Atlantic  world.  After  a 
quarter  century  of  iron  curtain  and  cold 
war,  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  promised  a 
new  era  because  it  was  based  on  this 
unifying  vision  of  man. 

But  the  ideals  of  the  West  are  in 
danger  if  their  defense  is  not  considered 
vital  by  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  proc- 
ess of  reconciliation  can  be  halted  if  we 
ignore  the  acts  that  betray  our  faith. 
The  structure  of  security  and  coopera- 
tion can  collapse  if  we  avert  our  eyes 
from  the  undermining  of  its  foundation. 
Only  full  observance  of  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  will  insure  the  solidarity  of  the 
nations  of  Europe.  Only  respect  for  free- 
dom will  insure  the  survival  and  flourish- 
ing of  Western  civilization. 


NEWS  CONFERENCE, 

MADRID, 

FEB.  9,  19823 

.As  you  know,  member  governments 
came  here  to  Madrid  more  than  a  year 
ago  with  the  hopes  of  strengthening  the 
CSCE  process  and  to  find  new  ways  to 
build  on  the  Final  Act  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords. The  U.S.  Government  and,  in- 
deed, the  Western  allies  support  and 
continue  to  support  this  process. 
In  the  intervening  period  and 
although  the  conference  itself  thus  far 
has  been  proceeding  against  the  cloud  of 
the  situation  in  Afghanistan,  we  have 
been  faced  since  December  13th  with  the 
instigation  of  martial  law  in  Poland  and 
the  crushing  of  civil  and  political  rights 
which  now  constitute  a  new  threat  to 
the  CSCE  process  to  this  conference  and 
all  our  hopes  for  it.  In  this  regard,  it  is 
the  considered  view  of  the  Western 
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governments  that  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment and  the  Soviet  Union  bear  heavy 
responsibility  for  the  situation.  The 
presence  here  at  this  conference  today 
of  so  many  Western  foreign  ministers, 
indeed,  reflects  our  support  for  the 
aims,  purposes,  and  objectives  of 
Helsinki.  But  it  also  reflects  our  deter- 
mination to  set  this  process  right. 

This  morning,  until  a  few  moments 
ago,  Western  leaders  addressed  not  as 
an  affront  to  the  obligations  of  Helsinki, 
but  there  were  repeated  references  to 
the  continuing  unsatisfactory  situation  in 
Afghanistan  and  the  suppression  of 
human  rights  within  the  Soviet  Union 
itself.  Again,  we  all  collectively  em- 
phasized our  hopes  for  progress,  but  our 
recognition  that  that  progress  will  de- 
pend on  the  situation  in  Poland.  From 
the  U.S.  point  of  view,  we  are  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  we  will  not,  I 
repeat  not,  conduct  business  as  usual 
while  this  situation  continues  in  Poland. 
We  are  here  to  speak  to  the  Polish  crisis 
as  a  violation  of  the  underpinnings  and 
the  structural  framework  of  the  Helsinki 
accords,  and  the  Soviet  response  this 
morning  in  no  way  provided  an  adequate 
explanation  for  the  repressions  that  are 
occurring  in  Poland  today.  We  will,  in 
the  days  ahead,  continue  to  raise  our 
concerns  from  the  U.S.  delegation,  and  I 
speak  with  confidence  from  the  entire 
Western  delegations  with  a  great  em- 
phasis on  the  threat  that  it  poses  to  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  Helsinki.  Thus 
far  this  morning,  we  have  had  interven- 
tions on  the  Western  side  from  Canada, 
Belgium,  Italy,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Spain,  and  the  United  States. 

I  think  it's  important  we  not  lose 
sight  of  what  all  this  is  about.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  invaded  Afghanistan 
and  occupies  and  suppresses  that  coun- 
try today.  The  Soviet  Union  has  aided 
and  abetted  the  suppression  in  Poland. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  failed  to  accept 
the  rights  and  principles  established  in 
the  Helsinki  accords.  And  it  is  important 
at  this  juncture  in  history  that  we  ad- 
dress these  concerns  without  furthur  in- 
hibition. 

As  you  know,  by  alphabetical  coin- 
cidence, Poland  is  in  the  chair  for 
today's  meeting.  I  deeply  regret  having 
to  report  that  the  Polish  delegation  has 
arbitrarily  blocked  the  opportunity  for  a 
number  of  the  delegates  to  speak  today, 
contrary  to  the  spirit  that  has,  indeed, 
always  marked  the  CSCE  meetings  up 
until  now— the  kind  of  discussion  that 
CSCE  was  intended  to  promote.  It  is  no 
surprise  that  the  guilty  tried  to  evade 
exposure  of  their  wrongs.  They  will  not, 


of  course,  succeed.  What  they  have  done 
is  to  further  discredit  themselves,  to 
outline  their  guilt  all  the  more  sharply, 
and  to  demonstrate  once  again  their 
disregard  for  the  CSCE  process.  But 
they  will  hear  the  truth  anyway, 
however  much  they  wish  to  hide  from  it. 

Q.  After  reading  your  statement  of 
today,  I  have  some  doubts  whether  the 
United  States  will  reduce  the  level  of 
participation  here  in  the  CSCE  and, 
secondly,  why  the  United  States  didn't 
mention  any  of  these  treaties  when 
Turkey  had  another  coup  in  the  past. 
A.  With  respect  to  the  first  ques- 
tion, we  are  here  and  at  my  level  today 
and  on  a  permanent  basis  with  Am- 
bassador Kampelman  [Max  Kampelman, 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
CSCE].  We  will  continue  to  participate 
as  an  expression  of  our  concern  about 
the  situation  in  Poland.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize, however,  that  it  would  be  in- 
conceivable that  we  could  participate  in 
a  business  as  usual  atmosphere.  In  other 
words,  for  as  many  days  or  weeks  as  it 
takes  to  express,  at  our  normal  level 
after  today,   our  concern  about  the 
Polish  situation,  we  will  do  so.  We  will 
wait  and  listen  to  hear  what  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Polish  Government  have 
to  say  on  the  very  vital  subjects  that 
have  been  raised  this  morning.  Thus  far, 
we  have  not  heard  any  acceptable 
answers. 

The  question  has  come  up  about  par- 
allelism between  what  is  occurring  in 
Poland  and  what  has  occurred  in 
Turkey.  It  would  take  probably  the 
worst  distortion  of  the  so-called  double 
standard  I  referred  to,  to  create  a 
parallel.  In  Turkey,  Turkish  military 
authorities  were  faced  with  the  extreme 
terrorism  of  the  right  and  the  left  to  a 
level  in  which  20  innocent  Turkish 
citizens  a  day  were  becoming  the  victims 
of  that  violence.  There  is  and  was  ter- 
rorism in  Poland. 

Secondly,  the  Turkish  military 
authorities  now  responsible  for  the 
Government  of  Turkey  have  committed 
themselves  and  have,  indeed,  announced 
a  date  certain  for  a  return  of  the  con- 
stitutional process.  They  have  reestab- 
lished the  law  and  order  that  was  not  in 
evidence  before  the  imposition  of  martial 
law  in  Turkey  and  have  set  in  train  a 
sound  economic  development  program 
for  the  people  of  Turkey.  Precisely  the 
opposite  is  the  case  in  Poland. 

Third,  the  Turkish  authorities  today 
enjoy  the  unanimous  or  near  unanimous 
support  of  the  Turkish  people  as  they  at- 
tempt to  return  the  government  to  law 
and  order  under  democratic  process. 


Precisely  the  opposite  is  the  case  in 
Poland  where  the  support  of  the  Pol 
people  is  for  the  Solidarity  trade  uni 
movement,  which  has  been  brutally 
pressed  and  which  is  in  the  process 
dismantlement,  as  a  result  of  the 
repressive  acts  of  the  Polish  Govern 
ment. 

Q.  You  mentioned  in  your  spet 
today  that  if  basic  human  rights  w 
restored  to  Poland,  your  governnu 
would  be  prepared  to  take  part  in 
massive  aid  program.  Could  you  s; 
something  about  the  scale  and  nat 
of  that  program  if  basic  human  rig 
were  restored? 

A.  I  don't  want  to  dot  too  manj 
or  cross  too  many  t's.  I  think  you  w 
note  that  similar  interventions  were 
made  by  other  Western  ministers  tc 
and  we  have  been  in  discussions  wit 
our  West  European  partners.  Both 
the  Nine  and  in  the  NATO  forum,  w 
have  already  made  it  clear  that  we  < 
prepared  to  concern  together  to  dea 
with  the  tragedy  that  is  Poland  tod? 
both  in  the  context  of  the  substantia 
provision  of  foodstuffs — goods  and 
materials — and  substantial  credits  t 
help  deal  with  the  staggering  debt  c 
Polish  Government  today.  That  won 
a  concerted  Western  action.  The  Ur 
States  would  play  its  full  role  as  it  I 
in  the  past  before  the  suppression  ii 
Poland.  This  last  year  alone  we  can- 
close  to  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  U. 
assistance  to  the  Government  and  p 
of  Poland  during  the  period  when  n 
tional  reform  and  rejuvenation  was 
mitted. 

Q.  As  for  your  speech,  as  I  ur 
stand  it,  you  said  that  you  separal 
the  Polish  problems  and  you  treat 
first  before  you  start  to  work  for 
final  agreement.  Instead  of  this,  s 
you  not  dealing  with  the  Polish  pi 
lem  in  the  very  framework  of  the 
discussion  toward  final  agreemen 
that  is  the  range  of  contact  as  usi 
for,  because  of  Poland,  the  Westc 
alliance  has  imposed  some  sanctit 
technical  scientific  areas,  which  t 
out  to  be  related  to  topic  two  of  t 
Helsinki  Act.  Isn't  this  way  of  im 
ment  much  the  more  efficient  or  j 
tical  to  avoid  the  new  key  silent 
period  between  East  and  West? 

A.  In  the  first  place,  I  don't  se< 
these  as  mutually  exclusive  alternai 
in  any  way,  and  your  question  pres 
a  set  of  decisions  that  have  not  bee 
made  on  the  part  of  the  West.  You 
recall  that  we  have  continued  to  pa 
ticipate  in  the  Geneva  arms  control 
discussions  on  intermediate  missile! 
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t  2  weeks  ago  in  Geneva  with  the 
net  Foreign  Minister  to  discuss  a 
ole  range  of  issues  but  with  focus  on 
backdrop  of  the  Polish  question. 
I  think  it's  very  important  to  focus 
what  CSCE  is  all  about.  There  was 
eed,  the  Helsinki  accords  in  1975  that 
re  the  structural  underpinning,  if  you 
1,  of  the  concept  of  detente.  It  was 
Helsinki  accords  and  its  Final  Act 
ich  have  provided  the  basis  for  a  nor- 
lizing  process  between  East  and 
st.  It  is  those  Helsinki  accords  which 
istitute  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter 
;he  mutual  obligations  of  the 
natories  to  those  accords  which  are 
v  being  grossly  challenged  and 
lated  by  events  in  Poland,  the  con- 
aation  of  the  situation  in  Afghanistan, 
1  a  failure  to  live  with  other  obliga- 
is  incurred  at  that  time. 
But  the  situation  in  Poland  is,  in 
rope,  the  heart  and  the  focus  of  the 
Isinki  effort;  peace  and  stability  and 
urity  in  central  Europe  or  in  Europe 
per.  It  would  be  absolutely  ludicrous 
lang  additional  accoutrements  on  the 
lal  Act  when  the  Final  Act  itself  is  be- 
basically  violated.  One  of  the 
akers  said  it  would  be  like  building 
shifting  sands,  and  we  must  not  do 

5. 

The  other  actions  being  taken  by  the 
st  in  response  to  the  suppression  in 
and,  of  course,  constitute  collective 
ion  to  do  all  that  we  can  do  respon- 
ly  to  cause  the  Polish  leadership  to 
p  back,  to  reinstitute  the  process  of 
orm,  to  release  the  prisoners,  and  to 

martial  law  and  above  all  to  in- 
snce  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  leaders 
recognize  that  it  is  in  our  collective 
it  interest  to  have  a  return  to  nor- 
lcy  in  Poland  at  the  earliest  possible 
;e. 

Q.  What  will  be  your  comments 
)ut  the  Soviet  intervention  in  the 
intries  regarding  that  the  United 
ites  is  a  stabilizing  force  and  at  the 
ne  time  is  guilty  of  helping  Fascist 
yernments— like  Pinochet,  Central 
lerica,  and  South  Africa?  That's 
tat  the  Soviet  delegates  said  at  the 
iference. 

A.  Why  don't  you  add  to  that  we 
fe  considered  resuming  the  produc- 
ts of  chemical  weapons;  add  that 
irge,  too. 

Q.  Also  the  production  of 
emical  weapons. 

A.  Let's  start  with  that  one  first, 
^ause,  as  you  know,  last  year  when  I 
ited  Berlin,  in  a  speech  I  gave  there  I 
erred  to  growing,  mounting  evidence 


of  the  use  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons — mycotoxins  in  Afghanistan 
and  Southeast  Asia,  Laos  and  Kam- 
puchea. Since  that  time  the  evidence  has 
mounted  dramatically.  And  we  have  un- 
equivocal evidence  of  the  use  of  these 
systems.  I  think  it  is  a  ludicrous  state- 
ment for  any  Soviet  spokesman  to  make. 

With  respect  to  our  relationships 
with  the  regimes  litanied  in  the  Soviet 
intervention,  I  won't  presume  to  classify 
each  and  every  one  of  them  because 
they  are  all  in  a  different  state  of 
development.  Some  in  the  past  have 
caused  concern  in  my  own  country.  All 
have  been  in  the  process  of  reform.  I 
think  if  you  will  analyze  each  and  every 
one,  to  differing  degrees  you  will  find 
responsive  reaction  to  the  concerns  not 
only  of  worldwide  public  opinion  but  the 
U.S.  concern.  And  major  steps  have 
been  taken  in  some  of  those  cases  to  re- 
institute  the  values  and  principles  that 
we  espouse  in  the  Helsinki  accords. 

We  are  today  faced  with  a  situation 
in  which  we  are  witnessing  the  conse- 
quences of  a  direct  Soviet  invasion  of 
the  nonaligned  neighboring  state, 
Afghanistan,  the  continuing  suppression 
and  brutalization  of  the  populations 
there  by  armed  might,  the  installation  of 
a  puppet  regime  which  is  in  office  simply 
and  solely  because  of  Soviet  military 
power,  and  we  witnessed  on  the  13th  of 
December  the  institute  of  martial  law  in 
Poland.  There  is  no  sign  in  any  of  those 
instances  either  of  ameliorating  policies 
or  commitments.  That's  not  withstand- 
ing certain  token  steps  that  have  been 
taken  by  the  Government  of  Poland.  So 
I  don't  think  those  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  truth  and  objectivity 
should  be  led  astray  by  specious  allega- 
tions designed  to  deflect  our  attention, 
as  was  this  parliamentary  brouhaha  a 
few  minutes  ago,  from  the  truth  of 
what's  going  on  in  Poland  today. 

Q.  I  wonder  if  you  can  be  a  little 
more  specific  on  what  you  mean  by  no 
business  as  usual?  You  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  Ambassador  Kampelman  is 
going  to  stay  here,  that  the  meetings 
are  going  to  go  on  at  the  CSCE.  So 
what  basically  is  changing  about  our 
approach  to  this  conference? 

A.  The  change  is  fundamental.  The 
focus  of  every  American  interven- 
tion— the  exclusive  focus — will  be  the 
situation  in  Poland,  not  the  business  of 
the  conference.  That  will  continue  until 
we  have  had  an  ample  opportunity  to 
assess  very  carefully  what  the  Eastern 
reaction  will  be — not  just  their  im- 
mediate reaction  today  but  over  a  mat- 
ter of  days  and  perhaps  weeks. 


Q.  [Inaudible]  conference  it  is 
possible  human  rights  in  Poland  that 
the  Helsinki  I  principles  be  [inaudible] 
and  that  everyday  [inaudible]  Central 
America.  What  do  you  think  about  the 
human  rights  in  that  part  of  the 
world?  [Inaudible]  go  back  to  years  of 
the  cold  war? 

A.  I  think  with  respect  to  your  first 
question,  let  me  assure  you  that  hardly  a 
day  goes  by  that  I  don't  concern  myself 
that  the  President's  Administration  does 
not  concern  itself  about  the  situation  in 
Central  America.  We've  made  it  very 
clear  that  we  are  as  opposed  to  excesses 
of  the  right  as  we  are  to  excesses  of  the 
left.  We  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
trying  to  alleviate  the  socioeconomic 
dilemmas  and  contradictions  that  exist 
in  Central  America  today  and  which 
feed  the  bloodshed  and  terrorism  from 
both  the  right  and  the  left. 

But  I  think  it  is  important  also  to 
remember  that  it  is  the  left  that  is  ob- 
taining massive  amounts  of  support,  ar- 
maments, command  and  control,  train- 
ing, and  it  was  the  left  which  initially  in- 
stituted the  bloodshed  in  El  Salvador.  It 
is  our  hope  that  we  pursue  policies 
which  would  make  the  people  of  El 
Salvador  the  final  criteria  of  the  govern- 
ment under  which  they  would  exist.  And 
that's  why  we  have  consistently  en- 
couraged early  elections  and  a  national 
referendum  where  the  Salvadoran  peo- 
ple can  speak  at  the  ballot  box  what 
they  have  been  unable  in  certain  circles 
to  speak  toward  the  extremists  who 
have  pursued  violence  in  that  country. 

I  don't  see  any  double  standard  here 
at  all;  quite  the  contrary,  the  double 
standard  would  be  that  if  we  here  in  the 
West  focused  on  the  admittedly  un- 
desirable and,  indeed,  unacceptable  ex- 
cesses that  are  occurring  in  the  tur- 
bulent Central  American  region  and 
used  that  as  an  excuse  to  accept  right 
here  in  the  heart  of  Europe  a  far  more 
repressive  and  far  less  ambiguous  sup- 
pression of  the  values  that  we  espouse 
and  cherish.  I  would  hope  that  those  of 
you  who  engage  in  these  introspections 
keep  your  focus  clearly  on  that  reality. 

Q.  Is  it  true  your  delegation  will 
not  leave  the  conference  in  the  next 
days  or  next  weeks  because  of  the 
Polish  press? 

A.  I  don't  think  we  have  threatened 
to  leave.  I've  seen  some  press  specula- 
tion to  that  effect.  We're  here  because 
of  our  continuing  support  for  the  CSCE 
process.  We  are  going  to  speak  to 
Poland  as  long  as  it  is  necessary  out  of 
respect  for  that  process.  What  that  will 
mean  in  the  days  ahead  is  too  early  to 
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say.  We're  going  to  listen  to  the  other 
side  and  see  whether  or  not  this  effort  is 
going  to  reestablish  a  sound  framework 
for  the  conduct  of  business  as  usual.  As 
of  today,  no  way. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  an  early  adjourn- 
ment? 

A.  It  isn't  for  us  to  say.  This  is  a 
consensus  operation.  I  do  know  I  expect 
the  United  States,  and  I  expect  our 
Western  partners  because  they  have 
reassured  me  accordingly,  to  speak 
vigorously  to  Poland,  and  if  there  is  a 
consensus  to  recess  or  to  terminate,  that 
remains  to  be  seen. 


NEWS  CONFERENCE, 

MADRID, 

FEB.  10,  19824 

I  want  to  state  at  the  outset  that  the 
purpose  of  this  press  conference  is  to 
focus  on  Spanish-American  bilateral 
relationships  having  conducted  a  press 
conference  yesterday  on  the  Madrid 
CSCE  conference — a  conference  which 
is  proceeding,  as  expected,  with  very 
clear  and  full  Western  unity,  with  the 
focus  on  the  situation  in  Poland  and  the 
impact  that  that  has  on  the  entire  CSCE 
process.  I  anticipate  that  that  focus  will 
continue  in  the  days  ahead. 

Turning  now  to  Spanish- American 
bilateral  relationships,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  I've  had  extremely  produc- 
tive discussions  here  in  Madrid,  first 
with  His  Majesty  King  Juan  Carlos;  with 
Prime  Minister  Calvo-Sotelo;  and  with 
my  counterpart,  Foreign  Minister  Perez 
Llorca. 

In  these  discussions  I  emphasized 
that  the  United  States  is  committed  to 
the  democratic  process  in  Spain,  admires 
immensely  the  strength  and  vigor  of  the 
democratic  institutions  that  have  been 
established  and  which  are  now  thriving 
in  Spain,  and  views  democracy  in  Spain 
as  the  guiding  principle  of  Spanish- 
American  relationships. 

We  welcome  Spain's  movement 
toward  full  membership  in  Western  in- 
stitutions. We  consider  Spain  a  valuable 
international  partner  and  welcome  and 
fully  support  Spain's  decision  to  enter 
NATO.  With  respect  to  NATO  we  see 
the  alliance  moving  rapidly  to  ratify 
Spanish  entry.  Canada  and  Norway  have 
already  done  so.  The  United  States  and 
two  or  three  others  will  do  so  in  the  im- 
mediate future,  and  look  forward  to  full 
ratification  sometime  this  spring  by  all 
member  governments.  The  United 
States  also  seeks  to  build  in  the  period 


ahead  stronger  and  more  intimate  bi- 
lateral relationships  with  Spain,  and  in 
this  regard  the  on-going  base  negotia- 
tions and  the  U.S.  security  assistance 
program  with  Spain  will  reflect  this 
American  objective.  In  conclusion,  I  con- 
sider this  visit  to  have  been  highly 
beneficial  in  the  context  of  the  Spanish- 
American  relationships. 

Q.  You  have  referred  to  Spanish- 
American  relations  in  a  very  vague 
way.  I  wonder  if  we  could  ask  you  to 
be  a  bit  more  specific  as  to  the 
negotiations.  Do  you  believe  that  they 
will  be  ended,  that  they  will  conclude 
at  the  same  time  as  the  conclusion  of 
the  ratification  process  for  the  entry 
of  Spain  into  NATO,  and  if  that  is  the 
case,  do  you  believe  that  this  entire 
process  will  climax  with  the  visit  of 
President  Reagan  to  this  country  in 
July? 

A.  First  let  me  emphasize  that  we 
are  very,  very  pleased  with  the  current 
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conduct  of  the  base  negotiation.  We  do 
see  somewhat  an  interrelationship  be- 
tween the  completion  of  the  ratification 
process,  the  program  for  American 
security  assistance  that  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  for  FY  1983,  and 
the  timely  conclusion  of  the  base 
negotiations  by  May  of  this  year.  I  re- 
main very  optimistic  that  all  of  those 
events  will  happily,  in  an  interrelated 
way,  coincide. 

The  question  of  a  future  visit  from 
President  Reagan  is  one  that  only  he 
can  answer.  There  is  no  current  plan  for 
such  a  visit.  I  don't  have  to  tell  you, 
however,  and  I  could  not  over  emphasize 
the  great  regard  that  the  President  has 
for  American-Spanish  relationships  and 
for  his  relationships  with  the  officials 


here  in  Madrid.  We've  had  a  very  sue 
cessful  visit  from  His  Majesty  recent! 
in  Washington  which  the  President  hi 
described  as  one  of  the  highlights  of  1 
first  year  in  office,  and  it  was,  indeed 
that  for  all  of  us. 

Q.  In  your  conversations  with 
Spanish  authorities,  have  you  consi 
ered  the  possibility  of  a  Governmen 
of  Spain  headed  by  Socialists,  and  1 
say  in  a  medium  term  span?  If  that 
were  the  case,  what  variations  wou 
that  represent  for  the  4-year  relatio 
ships  with  this  country,  and  what  n 
situations  would  you  envision  undei 
those  circumstances? 

A.  I  think  it  would  be  highly  inaj 
propriate  for  a  visiting  official  from  t 
United  States  to  comment  on  any  wa 
on  the  sovereign  internal  affairs  of  th 
Spanish  people,  and  I  don't  intend  to 
so.  It  would  be  wrong,  self-defeating, 
and  counterproductive. 

Q.  Since  Spain  and  the  United  Sts 
were  on  the  same  side  in  the  debat< 
yesterday  at  the  conference,  I  hope 
you  will  allow  me  to  ask  a  question 
that  reflects  on  the  conference.  Wh 
do  you  think  the  morning  after,  the 
Soviets  and  Poland  were  so  deter- 
mined to  cut  off  Western  denuncia- 
tions of  the  crackdown  in  Poland? 

A.  I  suppose  that  many  of  us  ha\ 
spent  a  good  part  of  our  lives  trying 
fathom  Soviet  and  Eastern  motivatio 
One  could  look  very  intensely  at  the 
Soviet  media  this  morning,  Izvestia  ii 
particular,  which  suggests  that  there 
was  an  orchestrated  unanimity  in  the 
Western  interventions  yesterday  on  t 
topic  of  Poland.  One  could  also  questi 
the  tactic  of  accepting  interventions  \ 
number  of  Western  spokesmen  and  tl 
rather  belatedly  snuffing  off,  through 
trumped  up  parliamentary  procedure, 
the  intervention  of  other  ministers  wl 
had  traveled  so  far.  It  clearly  underli: 
in  my  view,  the  weakness  and  the  in- 
compatibility of  the  current  policies  o 
Moscow  and  Poland  in  Afghanistan  a 
in  the  broader  areas  of  implementatic 
of  human  rights  obligations.  I  conside 
to  have  been  a  rather  unfortunate 
misjudgment  of  neutral,  nonaligned,  i 
Western  attitudes  with  respect  to  the 
violations. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  there  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  the  truth  w 
come  out,  that  Western  spokesmen  a: 
nonaligned  and  neutral  spokesmen  as 
well  will,  indeed,  have  their  opportun 
to  speak  in  the  days  ahead  and  have 
every  right  to  insist  on  this  opportuni 
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Q.  Everybody  knows  the  great  ad- 
ation  and  friendship  felt  by  the 
sident  of  the  Socialist  Party  of 
in  for  Fidel  Castro.  And  my  ques- 
i  is  did  the  U.S.  Government,  in 
jiving  Felipe  Gonzalez  recently, 
;ive  him  as  a  representative  of 
ie  guerrillas,  as  a  President  of  the 
ialist  Party,  or  as  a  member  of  the 
ialist  International? 
A.  [Laughter]  Without  accepting 
of  the  premises  of  your  question 
issarily  [laughter],  the  recent  visit  of 
pe  Gonzalez  to  Washington  was 
licated  on  his  recent  visit  to  Central 
;rica  as  the  Vice-President  of  the 
alist  International  and  our  desire  to 
ass  with  him  his  own  observations 
ng  that  visit  and  the  report  that 
jfully  he  would  make  to  the  upcom- 
neeting  of  the  Socialist  Interna- 
il. 

[  would  describe  that  discussion, 
:h  was  essentially  of  the  character  I 
said,  as  one  that  reflected  Mr.  Con- 
s' concern,  which  parallels  my  own, 
it  the  internal  developments  in 
ragua  which  clearly  manifest  a 
ding  toward  a  militaristic, 
litarian  Marxist/Leninist  model, 
h  we  consider  to  be  unacceptable 
a  serious  threat  to  peace  and  stabili- 
i  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

EJ.  I  would  like  to  have  your 
cast  as  to  the  future  of  the  con- 
nce  itself.  Do  you  think  it's  going 
e  postponed,  or  it's  going  to  be 
eled  as  a  result  of  yesterday's 
its? 

A.  Clearly  the  future  deliberations 
be  determined  by  a  consensus  view 
ng  the  participants.  It  wouldn't  be 
opriate  for  me  to  predict  how  long 
lonference  will  run.  I  will  suggest 
from  the  U.S.  point  of  view,  and 
rate  what  I  said  yesterday,  that  we 
ot  proceed  with  these  discussions 
less  as  usual,  that  it  would  be  our 
ition  so  long  as  we  are  here  in  this 
on  to  focus  on  the  situation  in 
nd,  hopefully  to  receive  some  more 
htening  responses  than  we  did 
jrday  from  the  Soviet  intervention, 
;o  continue  to  assess  the  situation  as 
ogresses  with  the  focus  on  the 
h  issue. 

With  respect  to  the  Helsinki  process, 
uld  want  to  emphasize  that  the 
ed  States  very  much  values  the 
inki  process  and  successful  continua- 
of  these  talks.  However,  we  con- 
'  incompatible  with  extention  of  the 
act  discussions  the  violations  that 
)ccurring  in  Poland.  As  I  said 
Jrday,  you  cannot  build  on  an  edifice 
h  is  structured  on  shifting  sands, 


and  they  are  the  basic  violations  of  the 
basic  principles  of  the  Final  Act  signed 
in  1975. 

Q.  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  stories 
about  the  differences  among  the 
Western  nations  as  might  be  reflected 
by  the  very  long  meeting  that  you  had 
with  West  German  Foreign  Minister 
Genscher  and  to  what  degree  is  there 
a  difference  of  opinion  with  the  Euro- 
pean nations  as  to  the  hardness  or 
softness  of  the  positions  to  be  adopted 
vis-a-vis  sanctions  against  the  United 
States— or  against  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  East- West  dialogue  as  a  whole? 

A.  While  we  are  drifting  away  from 
the  topic  of  bilateral  relationships,  let 
me  assure  you  that  the  extensive  con- 
sultations which  I  had  with  my  colleague 
Hans-Dietrich  Genscher  were  a  reflec- 
tion of  a  convergence  of  view,  as  has 
been  traditionally  the  case  rather  than  a 
lengthy  exposition  on  differences.  I 
think  it's  very  clear  from  the  interven- 
tions made  yesterday  by  Western  repre- 
sentatives—the Spanish  Representative, 
the  President  of  the  Economic  Com- 
munity, and  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Belgium,  Mr.  Tindemans,  Foreign 
Minister  Genscher,  and  my  own  inter- 
vention— that  there  is  a  very  clear  con- 
vergence of  viewpoint  on  the  whole 
Polish  question  and  its  impact  on  the 
current  conference  here  in  Madrid.  I  do 
not  see,  and  I  am  conscious  of  some 
press  speculation  with  respect  to  dif- 
ferences, any  differences,  of  any 
significance  in  the  conduct  of  this  con- 
ference and  its  future,  but  I  leave  that 
to  your  judgment  as  the  facts  unfold  in 
the  days  ahead. 

With  respect  to  sanctions  and  the 
question  of  NATO  attitudes  on  the 
Polish  crisis,  I  would  ask  you  to  reflect 
back  on  similar  situations  which  were 
even  less  ambiguous,  if  this  one  is  am- 
biguous— the  Czechoslovakian  crisis,  the 
Hungarian  crisis,  the  crisis  in  Eastern 
Germany — and  never  before  has  there 
been  such  unanimity  of  view  achieved 
within  the  NATO  alliance;  first  with 
respect  to  the  true  nature  of  events  in 
Poland,  second  with  respect  to  the 
culpability  of  the  Soviet  Union  for  these 
events,  and  third  with  respect  to  concer- 
tion  of  effort  and  policy  in  reaction  to 
these  events  both  in  the  context  of 
political,  economic  sanctions,  and  the 
whole  array  of  post  Polish  policies. 
These  are  the  focus  of  continuous  con- 
sultation among  the  member  govern- 
ments but  which  will  always  reflect  the 
sovereignty  of  our  member  govern- 
ments. While  it  may  be  frustrating  in 


comparison  with  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
which  does  by  mandate  and  Diktat 
demonstrate  unanimity,  it  is  also  the 
great  strength  of  our  Western  alliance, 
and  I  would  never  want  it  to  be  any 
other  way. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the 
response  of  the  NATO  partners  in 
Europe  toward  cooperation  in  the  gas 
pipeline  project?  Would  you  like  them 
to  review  the  attitude  and,  in  par- 
ticular, would  you  like  governments  in 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  to 
try  to  discourage  companies  from  par- 
ticipating in  that  project? 

A.  I  think  the  U.S.  position  on  the 
gas  pipeline  project  has  been  longstand- 
ing and  consistent.  It  has  been  one  of 
great  concern  that  our  West  European 
partners  not  permit  themselves  to 
become  overly  dependent  on  Eastern 
sources  for  natural  gas  or  any  energy 
product.  In  that  regard  we  raised  this 
issue  at  the  Ottawa  summit  in  Canada 
last  summer.  We  sought  to  develop  a 
program  of  attractive  alternatives. 

As  I  recently  said  in  a  press  inter- 
view, unfortunately  those  alternatives 
were  not  attractive  sufficiently  because 
of  our  own  austerity  at  home  in  our 
ability  to  develop  coal  alternatives  and 
other  alternatives.  We  have  not  given 
up.  We  are  continuing  to  review  attract- 
ive alternatives  to  present  to  our  Euro- 
pean partners  with  the  hopes  that  they 
will  scale  down  or  cancel  the  pipeline 
project.  However,  it  is  vitally  important 
in  the  period  ahead  that  we  do  this  in 
the  consultative  give-and-take  way  that 
we  have  approached  this  problem  from 
the  beginning  and  recognize  that  our 
European  partners  have  their  own  im- 
peratives as  well.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
crisis  in  Poland  should  be  seized  upon  to 
change  the  basic  approach  that  we've 
already  consistently  followed  from  the 
outset  of  this  question. 
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I  just  want  to  say  a  brief,  few  remarks 
about  this  very,  very  compressed  and 
much  too  brief  visit  to  your  country, 
Portugal.  This  visit  was,  as  you  know,  at 
the  invitation  of  my  colleague  and  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  Government  of 
Portugal,  Goncalve  Spereira,  with  whom 
I  have  had  very  close  associations  since 
assuming  my  position  as  Secretary  of 
State. 
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The  visit  itself  I  found  to  be  ex- 
tremely fruitful.  It  was  a  continuation  of 
on-going  and  close  consultations  be- 
tween our  two  governments.  Its  focus 
involved  regional  and  alliance  affairs, 
the  coordination  that  has  become  so 
essential  at  a  time  of  the  suppression  of 
freedoms  and  liberties  in  Poland.  It  in- 
volved a  host  of  discussions  related  with 
the  CSCE  conference  in  Madrid,  on- 
going Western  actions  related  to  the 
crisis  in  Poland.  It  involved  also  other 
regional  discussions  in  areas  of  common 
interest  between  the  Government  of 
Portugal  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  It  included  extensive 
discussions  on  the  situation  in  southern 
Africa  where  Portuguese  experience  and 
influence  has  historically  played  a  very 
important  role  and  whose  advice  and 
counsel  with  respect  to  the  provisions  of 
U.N.  Resolution  435  and  the  sought- 
after  independence  of  Namibia  is  in- 
valuable to  me. 

And  third,  it  focused  on  bilateral 
relationships.  As  you  know,  we  have  had 
historic  and  extensive  bilateral  relation- 
ships between  the  people  of  Portugal 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  be- 
tween our  two  governments.  This  in- 
volves cooperation  in  a  host  of  political, 
economic,  and  security-related  matters 
in  this  regard. 

Of  course,  the  United  States  has 
been  keenly  interested  in  the  progress  of 
the  Portuguese  Government  since  the 
turbulent  days  of  1974  and  the  creation 
of  a  democratic  institution  and  a 
democratic  process  which  remains  the 
bedrock  of  our  relationship. 

During  this  visit  I  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  extend,  on  behalf  of  President 
Reagan,  an  invitation  for  your  head  of 
state  to  visit  the  United  States  in  the 
latter  half  of  this  coming  year,  and  we 
would  also,  of  course,  welcome  a  similar 
visit  from  your  Prime  Minister,  dates  to 
be  worked  out  in  the  not  too  distant 
future. 

I  want  to  emphasize  once  again  the 
highly  constructive  and  fruitful 
character  of  our  very,  very  brief  visit 
and  they've  underlined  once  again  the 
friendship,  the  cooperation,  and  mutuali- 
ty of  interests  that  have  been 
demonstrated  by  the  Government  of 
Portugal  in  a  host  of  recent  strategic 
situations— the  Afghanistan  crisis,  the 
American  hostage  crisis  in  Iran,  and  the 
most  recent  situation  where  freedom  is 
in  jeopardy  in  Poland.  And  in  that  con- 
text, I  leave  here  greatly  encouraged 
and  enthusiastic  about  the  days  ahead. 


Q.  Do  you  believe  that  Portugal 
must  be  associated  to  the  solution  of 
the  Namibian  question  and  if  yes, 
how? 

A.  I  think  all  member  governments 
of  the  United  Nations  have  a  very  keen 
interest  in  accordance  with  Resolution 
435  involving  the  desirability  and  the 
necessity  for  the  independence  of 
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Namibia.  As  you  know,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, working  with  a  contact  group  [in- 
audible] does  not  include  Portugal,  have 
very  special  responsibilities.  As  you 
know,  the  United  States  has  been 
leading  an  effort  within  the  contact 
group  to  establish  an  early  progress— to 
establish  a  schedule  and  a  firm  realiza- 
tion of  the  objectives  of  the  U.N.  Resolu- 
tion 435. 

In  that  regard  we  have  repeatedly 
pointed  out  that  there  is  an  empirical 
relationship  between  the  situation  in 
Namibia  and  the  continuing  Cuban  and 
Soviet  presence  in  Angola.  We  continue 
to  work  on  this  problem,  and  we  have 
made  substantial  progress  in  the  last 
month.  We  are  now  dealing  with  a  set  of 
constitutional  principles  which  we  have 
run  through  the  interested  parties— the 
front-line  states,  the  internal  parties  in 
Namibia,  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment, and  the  contact  group— and  I 
hope  to  have  in  the  near  future  a 
finalization  of  that  first  effort.  We  will 
then  turn  to  the  other  two  aspects  of  the 
problem  which  involve  the  U.N. 
presence  in  Namibia  and  the  final 
schedule  for  South  African  withdrawal. 

Q.  Considering  that  Spain  is  com- 
ing into  NATO,  how  do  you  see  as  a 
major  NATO  partner  the  new  strategic 


role  of  the  Iberian  bloc,  especially  < 
the  position  of  Portugal  in  the  Atla 
tic  islands? 

A.  As  you  know,  I  have  been  a 
great  advocate  myself  in  my  past  rol< 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  to  be  ve: 
active  in  the  integration  of  the  Por- 
tuguese forces,  the  Portuguese  briga 
for  example.  The  command  relations! 
are,  of  course,  a  matter  for  NATO 
authorities  and  sometimes,  to  my  reg 
I  am  no  longer  a  NATO  authority.  B 
as  you  know  also,  the  alliance  works 
a  consensus,  and  in  that  context  cons 
sus  is  equivalent  to  unanimity,  so  tha 
whatever  arrangements  are  ultimate! 
worked  out  for  the  Iberian  command 
structure,  it  would  be  with  the  comp] 
approval  and  acceptance  of  the  Gove 
ment  of  Portugal. 

Q.  Can  Portugal  be  a  link  betw 
Washington  and  Luanda? 

A.  We  have  been  in  direct  conta 
with  Luanda.  However,  we  very  higl 
value  the  advice  we  receive  from  the 
Government  of  Portugal  on  the  situa 
in  all  of  southern  Africa,  including 
Angola. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  meet  Mr. 
Savimbi  in  Morocco? 

t     A.  No,  I'm  not. 

Q.  Can  your  visit  here  be  seen 
support  for  the  Portuguese  Govern 
ment  as  it  is  facing  a  popular  disc( 
tent? 

A.  I  specifically  and  very  vigoro 
avoid  any  involvement  in  the  interna 
fairs  of  the  sovereign  Government  o: 
Portugal.  And  anyone  who  would  in1 
pret  my  visit  here  as  contributing  in 
way  to  the  internal  situation  from  ot 
point  of  view  or  another  would  be  gi 
of  not  only  misjudgment  but  probabl 
mischievous  misjudgment. 

Q.  What  kind  of  new  military 
facilities  does  the  United  States  in 
tend  to  get  here  in  Portugal  or  in 
tuguese  territory.  Do  you  intend  t( 
assure  that  the  rapid  deployment  f 
would  probably  scale  the  Azores  ai 
base  without  consulting  previousl) 
with  the  Portuguese  Government? 

A.  It  would  be  inconceivable  to 
and  I'll  answer  your  question,  that  a 
utilization  of  sovereign  Portuguese  t 
ritory  could  or  would  occur  without 
complete  cooperation  and  coordinati 
with  the  Portuguese  Government.  T 
would  be  inconceivable.  It  has  not  b< 
done  in  the  past  and  it  would  not  be 
done  in  the  future. 

With  respect  to  the  rapid  deploy 
ment  force,  there  are  no  definitive  p 
at  this  time,  but  I  think  you  know  ti 
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i  employment  of  the  rapid  deployment 
•ce  would  be,  as  always,  in  the  basic 
erests  of  fundamental  Western  con- 
*n,  whether  they  be  energy  related  or 
more  [inaudible]  strategic  concerns, 
id  again,  no  utilization  of  sovereign 
•ritory  of  Portugal  could  nor  would  oc- 
I  without  the  full  agreement  and  sup- 
rt  of  the  Portuguese  Government. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
n  about  the  State  Department  state- 
snt  over  the  last  24  hours  that  there 
some  violence  in  northern  Syria, 
d  I  wonder  if  you  have  any  further 
ormation  you  can  give  us  on  that 
d  whether  you  feel  that  might 
ipardize  the  peace  between  Israel 
d  the  Arab  nations. 

A.  With  respect  to  the  first  part  of 
it  question,  yes,  there  are  reports  of 
lence  in  northern  Syria  and  I  think 
it's  been  affirmed  by  the  Department 
lay. 

Q.  Any  more  details? 

A.  No,  none  that  I  would  feel  would 
a  constructive  contribution  to  this 
iss  conference.  With  respect  to  the 
ier  part  of  your  question,  I  frankly 
l't  know  and  don't  anticipate  it  would 
re  an  impact.  Too  early  to  say. 

Q.  Reports  about  one  of  your  col- 
igues  in  the  Cabinet  being  ready 
-I  don't  have  the  exact  words— 
i  Congress  for  F-16s  for  Jordan,  for 
•bile  surface-to-air  missiles  for  Jer- 
ri. What  is  your  position  on  that? 

A.  I  only  read  what  you  read.  I  can 
lure  you  that  the  current  visit  of  the 
:retary  of  Defense  to  the  Middle  East 
i  visit  which  reflects  in  every  respect 
or  coordination  with  me  personally 
iwith  the  Department  of  State.  But  I 
it  think  that  this  is  the  venue  to  get 

0  that  issue. 

Q.  Do  you  foresee  further  steps  of 
!  Portuguese  Government  in 
)porting  the  American  position 
linst  the  Soviet  Union  in  Poland? 

1  the  Portuguese  Government  tell 
i  they  will  take  new  measures  in 
s  important  problem? 

A.  I  would  rather,  than  talk  about 
v  measures,  suggest  that  convergence 
riews  between  the  Government  of 
;tugal  and  the  Government  of  the 
ited  States  on  the  Polish  question  is 
her  complete  and  thorough  and  iden- 
J.  In  the  period  ahead,  we  will  be 
sidering  whatever  steps  are  nec- 
ary  in  the  light  of  whatever  changes 
V  or  may  not  occur  in  the  unsat- 
ctory  situation  in  Poland. 


Q.  Could  the  relationships  be- 
tween Portugal  and  its  ancient  col- 
onies have  a  great  importance  for  the 
United  States?  What's  the  importance 
of  the  good  relationships  between  Por- 
tugal and  its  ex-African  colonies  for 
the  United  States? 

A.  I  wouldn't  want  to  answer  that 
question  with  specificity  because  it 
would  suggest  a  point  of  view  that  I 
don't  think  we  have  explored  in  the 
depth  that  it  requires  and  that  you 
might  have  as  a  journalist.  In  general,  it 
has  always  been  the  U.S.  view  that  Por- 
tugal has  had  a  great  deal  of  historic  ex- 
perience in  Africa  and  that  that  ex- 
perience can  make  a  major  contribution 
to  the  democratic  development  of  the 
nonaligned  and  new  governments  of 
Africa.  I  think  that  is  a  matter,  of 
course,  for  the  sovereign  decision  of  the 
Government  of  Portugal  and  its  relation- 
ships with  the  various  governments  of 
southern  Africa.  But  in  general,  we  are 
not  only  comfortable  with  increasing 
relationships,  we  see  advantages  to  both 
developing  states  themselves  and  to  the 
Portuguese  people  as  well. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  the  use  of  the 
Porto  Santo  Island  to  store  nuclear 
arms— the  U.S.  possible  wish  to  store 
nuclear  arms  on  the  Porto  Santo 
Island? 

A.  First  let  me  say  as  a  matter  of 
policy— and  longstanding  policy- 
American  officials  never  discuss  such 
sensitive  issues  involving  nuclear 
weapons.  But  in  order  to  set  your  minds 
at  rest,  let  me  assure  you  there  were  no 
discussions  of  any  kind  during  my  visit 
here  in  Lisbon  that  had  to  do  with 
deployment,  stationing,  or  positioning  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

Q.  Last  night  in  your  speech  at 
the  official  dinner,  you  said  that 
totalitarian  pressure  continues  now  in 
Portugal.  What  were  you  referring  to? 

A.  I  think  again  without  casting  any 
particular  label,  there  are  certain 
worldwide  movements  that  are  influ- 
enced and  controlled  extensively  from 
Moscow.  You  have  such  a  movement 
here  in  Portugal  and,  therefore,  any  par- 
ty that  takes  instructions  from  outside 
the  borders  of  the  sovereign  nation  in 
which  it's  playing  its  role  would  be  a 
matter  of  concern  in  that  regard. 

Q.  Is  that  an  internal  question? 

A.  It's  an  internal  question  for  Por- 
tugal, but  it's  an  external  question  as  far 
as  East- West  relations  are  concerned 
and  the  activities  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  extension  through  the  Marx- 
ist/Leninist party  to  the  degree  that 


those  parties  are  subservient  under 
whatever  concept  you  care  to  refer 
to— democratic  centralism,  Stalinist 
loyalty,  or  whatever. 

Q.  Are  you  any  nearer  U.S. 
recognition  of  Angola  and  has  the  im- 
portance your  Administration  attaches 
to  UNITA  [National  Union  for  the 
Total  Independence  of  Angola]  been 
criticized  by  Portuguese  leaders?  Has 
the  importance  that  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration attaches  to  UNITA  been 
criticized  by  the  present  Portuguese 
Administration? 

A.  I  don't  know  what  importance 
you're  referring  to.  We  receive  many, 
many  visitors  from  many,  many  coun- 
tries, and  that  does  not  suggest  any  par- 
ticular value  judgment  one  way  or  the 
other.  I  met  recently  with  Felipe 
Gonzalez  from  Spain,  a  Socialist  leader. 
I  have  met  leaders  from  African  splinter 
groups  and  African  opposition  groups;  I 
have  done  that  with  Western  European 
groups.  We  think  it's  a  value  to  keep  an 
open  mind,  to  listen  to  all  points  of  view, 
and  I  think  that's  part  of  the  democratic 
process.  It  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
a  subjective  value  judgment  one  way  or 
the  other  but  hopefully  an  educational 
experience  which  will  refine  the  impor- 
tant judgments  that  governments  must 
make. 

With  respect  to  any  concerns  here, 
no  because  they  would  not  be  justified. 
The  United  States  does  not  have  a  rela- 
tionship with  UNITA  or  Mr.  Savimbi. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  terms  of  support, 
we  are  specifically  prohibited  from  such 
activity  under  the  provisions  of  the  so- 
called  Clark  amendment. 

Q.  Are  you  any  nearer  U.S. 
recognition  of  the  Angolan  Govern- 
ment? 

A.  We  are  talking  and  dependent  on 
their  future  actions,  orientations,  and  in- 
dependence of  policy.  We,  of  course, 
would  welcome  continuing  improvement 
in  our  relationships. 


NEWS  CONFERENCE, 
MARRAKECH, 
FEB.  12,  19826 

I  just  have  a  few  brief  remarks  to  make 
to  cover  the  essence  of  our  visit 
here— all  too  brief  visit— in  Morocco. 

This  is  my  first  visit  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Morocco,  having  had  to  cancel  an 
earlier  planned  visit  at  the  time  of  the 
Polish  suppression  in  December.  And  as 
brief  as  this  visit  has  been,  it  has  given 
me  the  opportunity  to  meet  at  length 
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with  His  Majesty,  King  Hassan,  with  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Foreign  Minister 
and  their  colleagues,  and  to  conduct 
very  fruitful  and  far-ranging  discussions. 

The  main  focus  of  the  extensive 
discussion  with  His  Majesty  were,  of 
course,  strategic  in  character  and  were  a 
reflection  of  the  great  experience  and 
leadership  that  His  Majesty  has 
demonstrated  over  the  years.  He  has 
been  both  a  witness  and  a  participant  in 
global  affairs  and  has  been  a  very 
knowledgeable  counselor  to  American 
leaders  over  many  decades. 

Of  course,  the  primary  focus  of 
these  discussions  was  the  restoration  of 


Moroccan  King  Hassan  II. 

global  and  regional  peace  and  stability. 
In  this  regard,  His  Majesty  has  a  unique 
perspective  and  offered  sage  advice.  He 
has  been,  as  you  know,  an  advocate  of 
the  achievement  of  a  comprehensive  and 
just  peace  in  the  Middle  East,  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  and  he  has  also 
been  an  advocate  for  a  peaceful  solution 
to  the  war  in  the  Western  Sahara 
through  a  peaceful  process  proposed  by 
His  Majesty  and  facilitated  recently  at 
the  OAU  [Organization  of  African  Unity] 
Meeting. 

An  additional  purpose  of  mine,  of 
course,  was  to  underline  and  reiterate 
President  Reagan's  support  and  friend- 
ship for  His  Majesty  and  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  Morocco. 

U.S. -Morocco  cooperation  in  the 
political,  military,  economic,  educational, 
and  cultural  areas  were  discussed,  and 
we  signed,  just  a  few  moments  ago,  an 
agreement  establishing  a  permanent 
binational  commission  for  educational 
and  cultural  exchange. 


Of  course,  a  very  specific  focus  was 
on  the  security  threats  to  this  region 
which  are  evident — only  too  evident — in 
the  northern  African  region.  In  this 
regard,  we  agreed  it  would  serve  our 
mutual  interests  at  this  time  to  establish 
a  joint  military  commission  periodically 
to  review  our  security  cooperation.  And 
I  think  our  statement  with  respect  to 
that  is  available  to  the  press  here  this 
morning.  We  also  discussed  the  potential 
availability  of  transit  facilities  for  U.S. 
forces  on  sovereign  Moroccan  soil,  and 
early  discussions  will  commence  with  the 
possible  realization  of  such  objectives. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  no  deci- 
sions were  made  with  respect  to  this 
question  but  that  positive  and  affirm- 
ative communication  was  established 
with  the  objective  of  leading  to  the 
availability  of  such  facilities. 

We  also  reviewed  His  Majesty's  plan 
to  visit  Washington  the  first  half  of  this 
year  before  this  coming  summer.  This 
visit  is  one  which  President  Reagan  very 
much  looks  forward  to  as  an  opportunity 
for  a  working,  sleeves-up  discussion  of 
the  strategic  situation,  globally  and 
regionally.  Finally,  before  turning  it 
over  to  your  questions,  I  want  to  ex- 
press the  appreciation  of  Mrs.  Haig  and 
myself  and  our  party  for  the  hospitality 
and  warmth  of  our  reception  here,  and 
nothing  could  contribute  more  to  that 
than  the  beautiful  setting  in  which  this 
visit  occurred  here  at  Marrakech. 

Q.  Will  your  talks  on  the  transit 
facilities  perhaps  involve  the  reactiva- 
tion of  some  U.S.  military  bases  which 
were  closed  over  the  years? 

A.  I  think,  as  you  know,  there  has 
been  discussion  on  two  specific  possible 
facilities  for  American  transit  use. 
Nothing  has  been  discounted;  nothing 
has  been  specifically  approved,  but  I 
think  in  the  very  near  future  detailed 
discussions  will  focus  on  these  facilities. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  with  the  King 
the  projected  American  military 
credits  that  would  be  available  to  his 
government  in  the  next  fiscal  year, 
and  could  you  give  us  some  idea  of 
what  that  might  be? 

A.  There  were,  of  course,  broad 
discussions  on  future  American  plans  in 
the  security  assistance  area.  I  think  it's 
too  soon  for  me  to  pinpoint  a  specific 
level  that  is  contemplated  for  FY  1983.  I 
think  the  experience  of  FY  1982  was, 
from  my  point  of  view,  somewhat  disap- 
pointing. I  wish  we  had  been  able  to  do 
better,  and  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  do 
better  in  FY  1983,  and  I  would  an- 
ticipate that  will  be  the  case.  Because, 
as  we  look  today  at  the  African  Conti- 
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We  have  agreed  that  it  would  serve  • 
mutual  interests  to  establish  a  joint 
military  commission  which  will  meet 
periodically  for  consultations.  The  ag 
ment  to  establish  this  commission  st* 
from  the  growth  in  the  U.S.-Moroca 
military  relationship  to  the  point  wh< 
a  more  formal  structure  is  required 
address  security  matters  of  mutual  i: 
terest. 

The  establishment  of  this  joint 
military  commission  is  symbolic  of  tl 
traditional  and  longstanding  close  fr 
ship  between  Morocco  and  the  Unite 
States.  The  first  meeting  is  planned 
the  spring  in  Rabat. 


This  statement  was  made  available  to  ne 
correspondents  by  Secretary  Haig  in  Ma 
rakech  on  February  12,  1982.B 


nent,  as  we  witness  the  activity  of 
Libya— the  high  level  of  armaments 
have  been  provided  to  the  governme 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  appearance 
these  armaments  in  various  destabil 
actions,  together  with  funds  and  re- 
sources from  the  Libyan  Govern- 
ment—it's been  clearly  a  destabilizii 
offensive  underway.  And  I  think  it's 
tremely  important  that  the  advocate 
international  peace  and  stability 
cooperate  together  more  closely  in  t 
period  ahead  to  deal  with  this  desta 
zation. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  you 
learned  about  the  prospect  for  a  s< 
tlement  in  the  Western  Sahara,  an 
would  those  prospects  be  greatly  < 
plicated  with  Qadhafi  expected  to 
takeover  as  head  of  the  OAU? 

A.  I  think  the  distinguished  Foi 
Minister  of  Morocco  had  a  brief  pres 
conference  this  morning  in  which  he 
discussed  the  recently  concluded  0^ 
sponsored  conference.  I  think  we  ar 
encouraged  by  the  fact  that  a 
framework  was  put  together  which 
broadens  responsibility  in  the  regior 
specifically  to  include  Mauritania, 
Algeria,  as  well  as  Morocco,  in  the  < 
tion  of  a  cease-fire  and  referendum, 
hope  in  the  weeks  ahead  the  framev 
and  the  time  certainly  will  be  establ 
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ontinue  with  this  process  and  that  in 
interim  all  responsible  participants 
refrain  from  undertaking  actions 
ch  would  put  the  realization  of  the 
Tendum  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
se-fire  in  jeopardy.  In  that  regard, 
cannot  draw  any  encouragement 
itsoever  from  the  rejection  by  the 
jISARIO  [Popular  Liberation  Front 
Rio  de  Oro  and  Saguia  El  Hamra] 
tients  of  the  OAU  proposals. 

Q.  How  about  the  second  part  of 
question  on  the  role  that  Mr. 
Ihafi  might  play  in  the  settlement 
:r  he  becomes  head  of  the  OAU? 
1  that  complicate  the  situation  or 
s  there  need  to  be  a  settlement 
)re  that  time? 

A.  I  wouldn't  want  to  speculate 
at  that.  Clearly,  the  U.S.  concerns 
it  Mr.  Qadhafi's  activity  for  an  ex- 
led  period— his  support  of  interna- 
al  terrorism,  the  level  of  armaments 
have  been  introduced  into  Libya, 
appearance  of  those  armaments 
where  in  the  region— are  all  matters 
oncern.  There  has  been  no  indication 
le  recent  past  of  any  moderation  in 
Qadhafi's  activity.  I  would  hope  that 
"esponsibilities  within  the  OAU 
Id  offer  a  refreshing  departure  from 
oast  activity. 

Q.  Could  I  just  go  back  to  the 
ussion  on  the  transit  rights  for 
erican  forces  and  the  press  release 
is  coming  out  on  this  joint  com- 
sion.  Mr.  Weinberger  [U.S. 
retary  of  Defense]  recently,  I 
k,  reached  agreement  on  a  joint 
mission  with  the  Saudi  Arabians 
i  similar  trip.  Is  there  a  broad  Ad- 
istration  effort  to  get  this  kind  of 
t  commission  or  closer  ties  with 
ndly  countries  in  the  region  now 
ig  on?  Is  this  part  of  a  larger  ef- 

A.  I  think  you  will  recall  my  first 
to  the  region  last  spring  when  we 
ed  about  the  desirability  of  greater 
leration  and  the  development  of  a 
monality  of  view  to  the  dangers 
i  external  sources  to  stability  of  the 
on  and  externally  directed  internal 
ats  to  the  security  of  the  region.  I 
k  I  recall  at  the  time  and  in  the 
od  since  a  great  deal  of  skepticism 
it  this  from  some  of  your  colleagues 
>e  press.  That  does  not  make  it  any 
desirable,  and  what  you  are  witness- 
is  further  steps  in  that  direction. 
I  would  emphasize  again  as  I  did  at 
outset  of  our  discussion  about  this 
ctive,  that  this  in  no  way  runs 
iter  to  our  continuing  efforts  in  the 


direction  of  achieving  a  comprehensive 
settlement  of  longstanding  Arab-Israeli 
disputes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
always  described  these  as  mutually  rein- 
forcing objectives.  And  when  progress  is 
achieved  in  one  area,  it  contributes  to 
progress  in  the  other.  Just  as  when  a 
setback  occurs  in  one  area,  it  makes  the 
achievement  of  progress  in  the  other 
more  difficult. 

Q.  You  gave  us  an  opening  by 
mentioning  the  Polish  crisis  as  part  of 
your  opening  remarks.  Before  you 
leave  for  Romania,  would  you  tell  us 
the  significance  of  a  visit  to  Romania 
at  the  time  when  the  Polish  crisis  con- 
tinues? 

A.  I  think  it's  very  important  that 
we  maintain  contact  and  communication 
with  Eastern  Europe  and  perhaps  even 
more  so  during  this  troubled  and  wor- 
risome period.  I  am  responding  to  a 
very,  you  might  say,  evident  request 
from  President  Ceausescu  to  make  this 
stop-off,  and  I  am,  of  course,  looking 
forward  to  an  exchange  of  views  with 
him.  We  have  maintained  such  an  ex- 
change of  views  over  an  extended  period 
and  I  recall  my  discussions  with  Roma- 
nian officials  at  the  time  of  the  nor- 
malization process  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  I  think  we  will  get 
some  valuable  insight  as  a  result  of  this 
visit. 


NEWS  CONFERENCE, 
BUCHAREST, 
FEB.  13,  19827 

We  have  just  concluded  some  4Vz  hours 
of  discussion  with  President  Ceausescu 
and  Foreign  Minister  Andrei,  to  include 
a  working  lunch  which  I  held  with  the 
Foreign  Minister  and  his  colleagues 
from  the  foreign  office.  I  would  describe 
these  discussions  as  cordial,  and  with 
the  same  degree  of  frankness  that  has 
characterized  discussions  between  our 
two  governments  for  over  a  decade. 

I  did  have  an  opportunity  to  deliver 
a  letter  from  President  Reagan  to  Presi- 
dent Ceausescu  which  was  a  response 
from  the  President  to  an  earlier  piece  of 
correspondence  from  the  Romanian 
President  and  which  dealt  with  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  Poland. 

During  our  discussions  this  morning 
and  this  afternoon  we  focused  on  inter- 
European  questions,  including  the  Polish 
question,  broader  East- West  matters 
with  a  very  clear  focus  on  disarmament, 
both  the  discussions  under  way  on  the 
INF  [intermediate-range  nuclear  forces] 


in  Geneva  and  the  strategic  arms  discus- 
sions as  well.  We  discussed  the  current 
conference  in  Madrid— the  CSCE  con- 
ference—Latin America,  the  Middle 
East,  southern  Africa,  and  a  broad 
range  of  mutual  bilateral  questions  in- 
volving political,  economic,  cultural, 
scientific,  technological  exchanges  be- 
tween our  two  countries. 

There  were  some  differences  on  the 
Polish  question  as  they  pertained  to 
sanctions  against  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment, but  a  general  convergence  of  view 
on  the  need  for  normalization — im- 
mediate normalization— of  the  situation 
in  Poland  to  include  lifting  of  martial 
law  and  the  elimination  of  the  state  of 
siege. 

This  visit  to  Romania,  as  you  know, 
has  been  a  response  to  a  longstanding 
invitation  to  visit  Bucharest  first  ex- 
tended to  me  by  Foreign  Minister 
Andrei  on  behalf  of  President  Ceausescu 
when  the  Foreign  Minister  visited 
Washington  in  May  of  last  year.  Presi- 
dent Ceausescu's  invitation  had  been 
reiterated  several  times  since  then  and 
most  recently  about  3  weeks  ago. 


Romanian  President  Nicolae  Ceausescu. 

It  is  President  Reagan's  view  that  at 
a  time  of  increased  East- West  tension,  it 
is  particularly  important  to  talk  with 
those  East  European  countries  which 
are  open  to  such  talks,  and  Romania  cer- 
tainly must  be  included  among  those  na- 
tions to  seek  ways  together  to  reduce 
tension  and  to  continue  to  seek  construc- 
tive relationships  on  the  basis  of  respect 
and  mutual  benefit.  Romania  has,  for 
years,  pursued  a  relatively  independent 
foreign  policy.  On  many  issues,  in  fact, 
our  foreign  policy  objectives  are  quite 
similar.  On  the  commercial  level  we  have 
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had  increased  two-way  trade  from  bare- 
ly $300  million  in  1973  to  over  $1  billion 
annually  in  just  the  short  period  of  over 
7  years. 

Within  the  context  of  generally  good 
relations  that  I  have  just  described,  we 
have  been  able  to  discuss  with  Romania 
human  rights,  emigration,  and  family 
reunion  cases.  There  has  been  progress 
in  some  individual  cases;  nonetheless, 
some  problems  continue.  But  I  believe 
that  our  visit  here  will  help  to  alleviate 
those  remaining  problems.  I  think  the 
hallmark  of  mature  relations  between 
countries  is  not  the  absence  of  problems 
which  do  exist.  That  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  nature  of  our  relation- 
ship with  Romania.  We  demonstrated  by 
this  visit  that  we  are  prepared  to  con- 
tinue our  constructive  relationship  with 
the  Government  and  the  people  of 
Romania. 

Romania's  policy  on  issues  ranging 
from  arms  control  to  the  Middle  East, 
the  foreign  economic  policies  and  at- 
titudes toward  national  independence 
are  both  longstanding  and  well  known 
and  were  discussed  in  detail  with  Presi- 
dent Ceausescu  today. 

In  sum,  Romania  is  a  nation  which, 
ever  mindful  of  its  geography,  has 
courageously  sought  to  assert  its  in- 
dependence and  full  sovereignty.  We 
welcome  that.  We  have  constructed  with 
the  Romanians  a  network  of  political, 
commercial,  cultural,  and  scientific  ties 
which  have  operated  to  our  mutual 
benefit.  And  this  is  a  relationship  which 
should  continue  to  broaden  and  deepen 
in  the  days  and  months  ahead. 

Q.  From  my  notes  you  said  that 
there  were  some  differences  on  the 
Polish  question  as  to  sanctions.  But 
you  didn't  say  anything  about  the 
sanctions  that  the  United  States  has 
imposed  on  the  Soviet  Union.  Did  that 
matter  come  up  for  discussion  today, 
and  what  was  the  attitude  of  the 
Romanian  Government  on  that? 

A.  I  think  President  Ceausescu 
made  it  very  clear  that  he  felt  sanctions 
against  the  Polish  Government  might  be 
counterproductive  in  this  environment. 
He  raised  no  concerns  about  sanctions 
with  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  it 
was  not  discussed  in  the  very  terms 
that  the  Polish  question  was. 

Q.  Did  the  Romanians  ask  for  any 
help— economic  help— to  cover  their 
short-term  situation? 

A.  As  you  know,  like  so  many  of 
our  industrialized  nations,  and  even 
more  importantly  our  developing  nations 
in  the  Third  World,  the  current 


economic  climate  worldwide  has  had  a 
severe  impact.  There  are  a  number  of 
contributors  to  that— high  energy  costs, 
the  impact  of  high  American  interest 
rates  with  the  dollar  such  a  heavily- 
employed  currency,  declining  productivi- 
ty, increasing  levels  of  unemployment, 
and  they're  high  here  in  Romania  today 
as  they  are  in  our  own  country  and 
throughout  Western  Europe.  This  all 
has  caused  a  problem  here  in  Romania 
in  terms  of  their  fluidity  and  the  need 
for  cash  assets  to  keep  economic  growth 
moving  in  a  positive  direction.  There  are 
longstanding  requests  in  that  regard  to 
the  IMF  [International  Monetary  Fund] 
and  World  Bank,  and  these  questions 
were  discussed  at  great  length  and  great 
detail,  with  a  view  toward  finding  near 
term  solutions. 

Q.  Did  the  Romanian  President 
raise  concerns  about  the  status  of 
East- West  relations;  in  other  words, 
did  he  feel  that  the  sanctions  and  the 
refusal  to  start  the  strategic  arms 
talks  were  hurting  the  atmosphere  and 
urge  you  to  drop  the  sanctions  and 
begin  the  talks,  and  if  so,  what  was 
your  response  on  what  we  were 
doing? 

A.  I  don't  like  to  go  into  too  much 
detail  on  discussions  that  were  held  in  a 
mutually,  confidential  atmosphere.  I 
think  President  Ceausescu  has  been  a 
longstanding  advocate  of  progress  in 
arms  control,  as  has  President  Reagan.  I 
would  not  suggest  that  our  discussions 
this  morning  focused  on  the  contradic- 
tion imposed  by  the  Polish  question  and 
our  longstanding  tensions  in  the  arms 
control  area. 

I  would  say  that  the  concerns  here 
involve  the  impact  that  sanctions  against 
the  Polish  Government  can  have  toward 
the  rapid  normalization  of  the  situation 
in  Poland.  And  that  was  the  focus  of  the 
concerns  that  were  expressed.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  had  rather  far-ranging 
discussions  on  the  question  of  the 
maintenance  of  normal  relations  among 
those  states  in  the  East  and  worldwide; 
indeed,  that  may  belong  to  the  Socialist 
system,  which  conducts  independent  and 
sovereign  policy,  and  I  think  we  had  a 
meeting  of  the  minds  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Given  the  fact  that  the  Roma- 
nian President  feels  sanctions  are 
counterproductive,  and  we  know  the 
U.S.  decision  on  that,  does  that 
amount  to  a  stalemate,  insofar  as  the 
U.S.-Romanian  position  vis-a-vis 
Poland? 

A.  No  not  at  all.  As  I've  pointed 
out,  I  think  that  both  President  Reagan, 
as  I  know  his  position  to  be,  and  Presi- 


Romanian  Foreign  Minister  Stefan  An 

dent  Ceausescu  believe  that  it  is  vita 
important  that  a  normal  condition  bi 
established  in  Poland,  that  martial  1; 
be  lifted,  that  is  whether  or  not 
economic  or  materiel  sanctions  agaii 
Poland,  as  distinct  from  the  long- 
standing American  and  Western  pol 
to  continue  humanitarian  assistance 
the  Polish  people,  where  we  are  assi 
that  that  assistance  gets  to  the  peoj 
and  is  not  utilized  by  repressive  gov 
ment  action  or  to  re-enforce  further 
repression.  So  there  is  just  a  minor 
ference  here,  and  I  would  describe  i 
terms  of  this  tactical  question,  with 
Polish  side  believing  that  it  would  b 
useful  to  help  Poland  in  this  crisis. 

Q.  Did  President  Ceausescu  h 
of  the  American  view  that  ultimat 
it  was  the  Soviets  who  were  resp< 
ble  for  the  imposition  of  martial  li 

A.  I  must  say  that  we  did  not 
discuss  that  question  in  the  context 
which  it  was  asked. 

Q.  Can  anybody  else  know  th( 
contents  of  that  letter  from  Presii 
Reagan  to  President  Ceausescu? 

A.  The  nature— and  there  agai 
don't  think  that  it's  appropriate  for 
to  publicly  air  communications  betw 
two  heads  of  state,  but  clearly  I've 
talked  about  where  our  differences 
on  the  sanction  question. 

Q.  Did  President  Ceausescu  e: 
press  any  concern  about  a  disrupt 
or  possible  discontinuation  of  the 
CSCE  process? 

A.  Yes,  we  had  a  very  good  ex 
change  on  that  subject.  I  think  we  1 
a  convergence  in  our  broad  objectiv 
there,  and  that  is  the  desirability  oi 
maintaining  confidence  in  and  conti 
progress  on  the  implementation  of 
Final  Act. 
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As  you  know,  it  is  our  view  that  that 
itinuation  will  require  very  clear 
rifications  on  the  human  rights  viola- 
ns  that  are  occurring  in  Poland  today 
i  that  have  thus  far  remained 
answered  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
lish  participants  in  the  conference.  I 
uld  think  I  would  interpret  President 
ausescu's  view  as  one  that  we  should, 
rertheless,  persevere  and  seek  a 
aningful  outcome  of  those  current 
<s.  And  these  again  are  tactical  dif- 
ences  which  underline  the  concerns  of 
h  the  Romanian  and  the  U.S.  Govern- 
nt  that  the  Helsinki  process  should  be 
served  and  protected.  It  is  the 
lerican  view  that  it's  in  jeopardy  in 
>  current  climate  while  these  fun- 
nental  violations  of  the  obligations  of 

Final  Act  of  Helsinki  are  underway 
'oland  today,  and  that  there  has  to 
some  reckoning  on  these  questions. 

Q.  Was  the  question  of  Soviet  in- 
vement  in  the  situation  in  Poland 
>ught  up  at  all  in  these  discussions? 

A.  It  was  a  one-sided  discussion  in 
ich  I  laid  out  very  clearly  the  facts 
t  the  United  States  holds  on  Soviet 
olvement. 

Q.  How  would  you  appreciate  the 
e  that  the  United  Nations  can  have 
1  must  have  in  primarily  the  matter 
disarmament,  the  reduction  of  ten- 
ns,  the  solving  of  differences 
ong  states,  and  obviously,  for  the 
•motion  of  free  economic  coopera- 
i? 

A.  I  suppose  the  past  record  of  the 
ited  Nations  in  that  regard  is  a  mixed 
;,  replete  with  limited  successes  and 
ny  failures.  That  is  not  to  suggest 
t  the  U.N.  role  has  not  been  of  in- 
mlable  value  in  a  host  of  other  areas 
nternational  cooperation  not  the  least 
vhich  is  the  convening  of  the 
resentatives  of  the  member  govern- 
nts  each  year  repeatedly  to  discuss 

I  address  and  to  exchange  views  on 
h  questions.  I  would  hope  as  an  in- 
idual  to  see  past  inadequacies  and  the 
ures  to  be  able  to  deal  with  the  more 
found  questions  you  asked  somehow 
^ngthened  the  resolve  within  the 

ited  Nations.  Thus  far,  they  haven't 
ie  too  well,  as  you  know,  but  that  is 

to  be  taken  as  necessarily  a  criticism 

a  revelation  of  fact. 

Q.  Does  President  Ceausescu  also 
idemn  the  martial  law  imposition  in 
land  in  the  first  instance  like  the 
ited  States  does? 

A.  I  can't  speak  for  him  on  that, 

I I  prefer  to  let  him  speak  for  himself 
that.  That's  a  rather  finely  honed 


question.  I  think  he  would  see  greater 
justification  than  perhaps  we  would  see 
from  the  U.S.  point  of  view. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  the  possibility 
of  a  direct  or  indirect  participation  of 
the  European  countries  to  the  negotia- 
tions in  Geneva? 

A.  No,  we  did  not. 

Q.  From  your  discussions  with 
President  Ceausescu,  how  far  did  he 
go  in  agreeing  with  you  that  there 
should  be  a  return  to  dialogue  on 
Poland  among  the  church,  Solidarity, 
and  the  government? 

A.  I  think  there  are  different  views 
on  how  one  would  describe,  would 
outline  the  best  ways  to  return  to  nor- 
malcy and  what  we  call  a  reconstruction 
in  the  Polish  scene.  I  think  basically  all 
recognize  that  there  are  elements  in 
Poland  that  have  to  have  a  voice  within 
their  proper  sphere  of  responsibility. 
And  I'd  say  in  general  there  was  a  con- 
vergence there.  Conditionality  in  specific 
terms  would  probably  not  be  en- 
thusiastically supported  here  in 
Romania. 

Q.  Did  President  Ceausescu  raise 
the  question  of  a  European  disarma- 
ment conference,  and  if  so,  what  is 
the  American  reaction  to  such  a  pro- 
posal? 

A.  Yes,  we  discussed  that,  as,  of 
course,  the  current  focus  of  attention 
before  the  Polish  situation,  there  was 
the  Madrid  conference  itself.  I  think 
both  governments  recognize  that  a  great 
deal  of  progress  has  been  made  in 
Madrid  on  the  area  of  confidence- 
building  measures  under  the  original 
French  proposal  of  a  zone  extended 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals  and  the 
need  to  develop  mutual  confidence- 
building  arrangements  for  that  zone. 
But  from  my  point  of  view,  I  em- 
phasized that  business  as  usual — a  con- 
tinuation of  business  as  usual — on  these 
talks  would  make  a  mockery  of  the 
fundamental  obligations  of  the  Helsinki 
accords  themselves,  through  which  all 
signatory  governments  committed  them- 
selves in  the  basic  principles  of  the  Final 
Act  to  a  host  of  obligations  which  are 
clearly  being  violated  today  by  both  the 
Polish  Government  and  the  Soviet  Union 
in  Poland. 

Q.  Does  the  President  feel  that  the 
sanctions  by  the  United  States  against 
Poland  and  not  the  Soviet  Union 
would  harm  the  dialogue  that 
Washington  wants  with  this  govern- 
ment? 


A.  No,  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  that 
there  was  no  inference  of  that  kind  in 
discussions  that  were  held  today  which, 
on  the  bilateral  side,  of  course,  focused 
on  the  continuing  need  for  cooperation 
and  the  question  of  credits  and  trade 
and  the  cultural-scientific  exchanges  and 
the  like. 

Q.  Did  you  by  any  chance  suggest 
that  the  U.S.  Administration  would 
like  to  see  the  most-favored-nation 
clause  extended  over  a  period  of — 

A.  This  did  not  come  up  in  the 
discussions.  I  was  prepared  to  discuss 
them,  and  as  you  know,  we  have  certain 
legislative  requirements  in  the  United 
States,  which  means  that  we  do  have  to 
annually  review  these  questions.  As  a 
matter  of  principle,  we  would  not  have 
any  concern  about  a  multiyear  approach, 
but  we  do  have  our  internal  regulations. 

Q.  In  1968,  after  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Czechoslovakia,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  apprehension  and  fear 
about  the  possibility  of  the  Russians 
coming  here.  Did  you  sense  any  con- 
tinuing apprehension  that  that  sort  of 
thing  might  happen? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  impressions 
from  President  Ceausescu  that  any 
worsening  of  tensions  between  East 
and  West  might  cause  a  general  Soviet 
clampdown  and  try  to  assert  its 
authority  throughout  the  Warsaw  Pact 
nations? 

A.  I  think  any  responsible  leader 
near  the  East  or  West  today  is  con- 
cerned about  a  host  of  repercussions 
from  continuing  repression  in  Poland. 
And  I  would  suggest  that  they  include  a 
whole  range  of  possible  consequences 
which  would  further  add  to  international 
tensions.  I  wouldn't  discount  the  one  you 
raised,  but  I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that 
it  was  raised,  specifically  by  our  Roma- 
nian hosts  while  we  were  here. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  return  to  the 
Romanian  economic  problem.  Was 
there  any  specific  agreement  reached 
on  any  way  in  which  the  United  States 
could  help  Romania  regain  full  capaci- 
ty, do  you  think? 

A.  We've  had  an  on-going  dialogue 
on  this  question,  and  I  think  our  visit  to- 
day helped  to  clarify  a  number  of  issues 
related  to  it— IMF,  the  area  of  CCC 
[Commodity  Credit  Corporation]  credits, 
and  a  host  of  related  trade  issues.  I 
wouldn't  say  that  any  magic  light  was 
turned  on  that  is  going  to  suggest  that 
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all  of  these  difficult  problems  will  be  in- 
stantaneously solved,  but  I  do  think  we 
have  improved  the  climate  for  finding 
solutions  to  these  problems,  especially 
the  most  urgent  and  immediate  ones  of 
them. 


U.S.-Canada  Transboundary 
Air  Pollution  Negotiations 
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PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT, 
FEB.  4,  19821 

On  November  18,  I  announced  a  broad 
program  for  peace.  In  that  address,  I 
stated  that  the  delegation  that  was 
about  to  depart  for  Geneva  for  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
intermediate-range  nuclear  forces  (INF) 
would  carry  with  it  the  U.S.  proposal, 
according  to  which  the  United  States 
would  forego  the  planned  deployment  of 
Pershing  II  and  intermediate-range 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles  if  the 
Soviet  Union  dismantled  its  SS-4,  SS-5, 
and  SS-20  missiles. 

On  Tuesday,  February  2,  at  Geneva, 
the  United  States  submitted  to  the 
Soviet  Union  a  draft  treaty,  embodying 
that  proposal  in  order  to  move  the 
negotiations  forward  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. Such  a  treaty  would  be  a  major  con- 
tribution to  security,  stability,  and 
peace. 

I  call  on  President  Brezhnev  to  join 
us  in  this  important  first  step  to  reduce 
the  nuclear  shadow  that  hangs  over  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Feb.  8,  1982.1 


by  Thomas  M.T.  Niles 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Arms  Control,  Oceans,  International 
Operations,  and  Environment  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
February  10,  1982.  Mr.  Niles  is  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  European  Af- 
fairs.1 

Today  I  would  like  to  present  to  you  a 
status  report  on  our  negotiations  with 
Canada  on  transboundary  air  pollution, 
a  highly  sensitive  issue  in  our  relations 
with  our  close  friend  and  ally  to  the 
north.  Let  me  preface  my  report  with  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  general  state  of 
U.S.-Canada  relations. 

U.S.  Ties  With  Canada 

As  you  know,  the  ties  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  extend  across 
a  broad  range  of  cooperative  activities— 
in  political,  economic,  cultural,  commer- 
cial, and  defense  relations.  Our  relation- 
ship with  Canada  is  broader  than  that 
with  any  other  foreign  country.  The  two 
governments  work  closely  together  and 
consult  regularly  on  bilateral  and  inter- 
national issues.  As  long  time  friends  and 
allies,  we  share  the  same  goals.  In  his 
first  year  in  office,  President  Reagan 
met  five  times  with  Canadian  Prime 
Minister  Trudeau,  confirmation  of 
Canada's  important  place  in  American 
foreign  policy  and  of  the  President's  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  U.S.-Canadian  rela- 
tionship. 

The  United  States  and  Canada  are 
close  allies  in  NATO  and  partners  in  the 
defense  of  North  America.  The  North 
American  Aerospace  Defense  Command 
(NORAD),  a  joint  command  with  a  U.S. 
commander  and  a  Canadian  deputy  com- 
mander, provides  for  aerospace 
surveillance,  warning  of  possible  attack 
by  missiles  or  bombers,  and  air  defense. 
The  two  governments  are  assisted  in 
managing  the  broad  range  of 
U.S.-Canada  defense  relations  by  the 
Permanent  Joint  Board  on  Defense 
established  in  1940. 

U.S.-Canada  bilateral  trade  and  in- 
vestment is,  far  and  away,  the  largest 
with  any  foreign  country.  Two-way 
trade  in  1981  was  in  the  range  of  $83 
billion;  at  the  end  of  1980,  U.S.  invest- 


ment in  Canada  and  Canada's  invest- 
ment in  the  United  States  totaled  $54 
billion. 

Energy  is  an  important  area  of 
bilateral  cooperation,  and  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  been  workinj 
resolve  problems  arising  in  the  Unitei 
States  from  Canada's  national  energy 
program.  An  important  step  ahead  in 
the  energy  area  was  the  Congress'  ac 
tion  last  fall  approving  the  President' 
proposal  to  remove  roadblocks  to  prh 
financing  of  the  Alaska  natural  gas 
pipeline.  We  hope  it  will  now  be  poss 
for  the  financial  community  to  arranj 
for  the  financing  of  this  vast  project, 
which  would  benefit  both  countries. 

Fisheries  is  another  sector  impor 
to  both  countries,  and  here,  too,  we  i 
encouraged  by  an  important  recent 
development.  The  dispute  arising  fro: 
our  overlapping  boundary  claims  off 
east  coast,  covering  the  rich  Georges 
Bank,  has  been  submitted  to  the  Inte 
national  Court  of  Justice  in  The  Hag 
for  binding  adjudication.  Last  month 
Court  constituted  a  special  chamber 
hear  the  case.  The  Court's  decision  w 
go  a  long  way  toward  resolving  our 
longstanding  problems  involving 
fisheries  in  this  area. 

Environmental  issues  are  of  gra 
importance  in  the  U.S.-Canadian  reU 
tionship.  The  U.S.-Canada  Internatic 
Joint  Commission  has  worked  since  '. 
on  transboundary  problems  and  it  co 
tinues  to  monitor  and  assist  in  the  sc 
tion  of  bilateral  pollution  issues.  The 
United  States  and  Canada  have  ac- 
complished a  great  deal  in  cleaning  i 
water  pollution  under  the  Great  Lak 
Water  Quality  Agreements.  Today  tl 
question  of  transboundary  air  polluti 
is  of  particular  importance  to  both  o 
tries.  We  approach  this  problem  witl 
acute  awareness  of  the  high  level  of 
cern  in  Canada  about  acid  rain  and 
acidification  of  lakes,  rivers,  and 
streams.  We  know  that  many  areas 
the  United  States  have  similar  conce 
and,  indeed,  that  the  original  impetu 
for  a  bilateral  approach  on  this  issue 
came  from  the  Congress. 
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otiations  on  Acid  Rain 

le  fall  of  1978,  the  Congress 
ited  a  resolution  calling  upon  the 
ident  "to  make  every  effort  to 
tiate  a  cooperative  agreement  with 
Jovernment  of  Canada  aimed  at 
srving  our  mutual  airshed  to  protect 
enhance  air  resources  and  insure 
ittainment  and  maintenance  of  air 
ty  protective  of  public  health  and 
ire."  As  a  result  of  that  resolution, 
mal  bilateral  discussions  with 
ida  on  air  pollution  were  begun  in 
.  Also  in  1978,  we  organized  with 
ida  the  bilateral  research  con- 
tive  group.  The  group,  composed  of 
and  Canadian  scientists,  carried  out 
minary  surveys  of  research  on 
iboundary  air  pollution  and  corn- 
el useful  reports  on  long-range 
.port  of  air  pollutants  in  1979  and 

Mscussions  with  Canada  continued 
79.  In  July  of  that  year  the  United 
;s  and  Canada  issued  a  joint  state- 
;  on  transboundary  air  quality, 
mizing  that  both  countries  contrib- 
o  transboundary  air  pollution  and 
uncing  the  intention  to  develop  a 
native  agreement  on  air  quality, 
^.s  the  result  of  further  discussions, 
Jnited  States  and  Canada  signed  a 
orandum  of  intent  in  August  1980, 
sing  on  procedures  to  be  followed  in 
iring  for  and  negotiating  an  agree- 
on  transboundary  air  pollution, 
memorandum  provided  for  the  crea- 
sf  a  U.S. -Canada  coordinating  com- 
:e  and  under  it  five  joint  work 
ps  composed  of  U.S.  and  Canadian 
rnment  representatives  from  scien- 
technical,  and  legal  disciplines.  The 
membership  of  about  50  is  drawn 
eight  different  Federal  agencies. 
Canadian  membership  is  com- 
mie. The  objective  of  the 
Canada  work  groups  has  been  to 
op  as  much  mutual  understanding 
e  causes  and  effects  of  transbound- 
ir  pollution  as  possible.  The  groups 
been  hard  at  work  for  more  than  a 
now.  Their  reports  are  to  be  ready 
e  end  of  March.  They  will  be  sub- 
i  to  peer  review  and  will  serve  as  a 
ileal  basis  for  use  in  the  negotia- 


Commitment 

ig  his  first  visit  to  Canada  in  March 
it  year,  the  President  confirmed  our 
ditment  to  open  negotiations  on 
boundary  air  pollution,  as  called  for 
2  memorandum  of  intent.  The 


President  noted  U.S.  support  for  the  on- 
going cooperative  scientific  work  to  bet- 
ter understand  the  problem.  He  also  in- 
dicated the  expectation  that  the  negotia- 
tions could  be  lengthy. 

Our  interest  in  an  agreement  with 
Canada  stems  from  the  fact  that  the  on- 
ly sensible  approach  to  the  problem  is  a 
cooperative  one  with  our  northern  neigh- 
bor, as  the  Congress  has  recognized.  In 
addition,  we  want  Canada  to  adopt  the 
stricter  air  pollution  control  regulation 
now  in  effect  in  the  United  States.  At 
present,  the  Canadian  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  generally  able  only  to  rec- 
ommend pollution  regulation  to  the 
provinces,  which  have  final  authority  to 
implement  environmental  programs.  We 
would  like  to  see  improved  emissions 


JOINT  STATEMENT, 
FEB.  24,  1982 

Representatives  of  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  met  in 
Washington  on  February  24,  1982,  to 
continue  negotiations  on  transboundary 
air  pollution.  The  U.S.  delegation  was 
led  by  Thomas  M.  T.  Niles,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Euro- 
pean Affairs.  Edward  G.  Lee,  Assistant 
Under  Secretary  for  U.S.A.  Affairs  for 
the  Department  of  External  Affairs,  led 
the  Canadian  delegation. 

The  negotiations  are  taking  place 
under  the  1980  U.S. -Canada  memoran- 
dum of  intent  on  transboundary  air 
pollution.  Formal  discussions  began  in 
June  1981.  This  was  the  third 
negotiating  session. 

The  Canadian  delegation  tabled  a 
draft  text  of  an  agreement.  The  discus- 
sion also  included  an  exchange  of  views 
on  proposed  general  principles  sections 
presented  by  both  delegations.  Other 
subjects  covered  included  the  state  of 
scientific  knowledge  and  control  actions 
taken  by  both  countries. 

Progress  reports  were  presented  by 
the  chairman  of  the  U.S. -Canada  work 
groups,  which  have  been  assembling  an 
agreed  basis  of  understanding  on  the 
transboundary  air  pollution  problem. 
The  work  group  chairmen  confirmed 
their  intention  to  meet  the  March  31 
deadline  for  completion  of  the  phase  III 
reports. 

The  U.S.  and  Canadian  negotiators 
agreed  that  the  meeting  had  been  useful 
and  agreed  to  meet  again  at  an  early 
date. 


control  technology  applied  to  Canadian 
smelters  and  major  power  plants.  For 
instance,  there  are  more  than  100  S02 
"scrubbers"  now  in  operation  at  power 
plants  in  the  United  States  or  in  final 
stages  of  construction.  There  are  no 
scrubbers  on  power  plants  in  Canada. 
Further,  U.S.  standards  for  control  of 
automobile  emissions  are  three  times 
stricter  than  Canadian  standards.  We 
believe  that  achieving  an  equivalent  level 
of  pollution  control  in  the  two  countries 
should  be  our  mutual  objective. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the 
issue  with  Canada  and  its  complexity, 
we  believe  transboundary  air  pollution 
can  best  be  addressed  in  bilateral 
negotiations,  whether  we  work  toward  a 
treaty  or  an  executive  agreement.  This 
is  a  common  problem;  we  believe  it  re- 
quires a  joint  solution.  We  would  foresee 
difficulties  in  concluding  an  agreement 
with  Canada  if  either  country,  or  both, 
were  inclined  to  act  unilaterally  now. 

We  held  our  first  two  formal 
negotiating  sessions  with  Canada  in 
June  and  in  November  1981.  These 
meetings  were  devoted  in  part  to  review 
of  the  progress  of  the  work  groups  and 
to  developing  further  guidance  for  their 
work.  We  have  also  exchanged  a  series 
of  technical  papers  and  have  begun 
discussions  on  the  nature  of  an  eventual 
agreement.  At  our  next  session,  planned 
for  February  24,  we  expect  to  begin 
discussion  of  the  agreement  text.  I 
believe  the  negotiations  are  going  well. 
We  intend  to  push  ahead  as  fast  as  the 
degree  of  our  scientific  understanding  of 
the  problem  will  allow. 

Further  Research  Required 

Canada  has  made  clear  it  believes  the 
two  countries  should  enter  into  an  in- 
terim program  to  control  transboundary 
air  pollution.  On  the  U.S.  side,  we  think 
it  premature  to  embark  upon  expensive 
new  control  programs  now  given  the 
uncertainty  of  the  scientific  data  cur- 
rently available.  It  is  generally  recog- 
nized in  both  countries  that  we  do  not 
adequately  understand  the  atmospheric 
chemistry  which  transforms  emissions 
into  acid  deposition.  There  are  other 
significant  uncertainties  in  critical  areas 
of  air  pollution,  including  the  interactive 
role  of  photochemical  pollutants,  the 
source-receptor  relationships,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  weather  and  seasonal  factors. 
Importantly,  we  do  not  know  whether 
further  control  actions  would  produce 
the  desired  environmental  results. 
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In  the  United  States,  at  the  request 
of  the  President,  we  began  last  year  to 
undertake  an  expanded  and  accelerated 
research  program  to  address  the  key 
areas  of  uncertainty  on  acid  rain.  The 
United  States  will  spend  over  $18 
million  on  comprehensive  research  in  FY 
1982,  exploring  virtually  every  aspect  of 
the  issue.  In  FY  1983  the  figure  will  be 
$22.3  million,  more  than  a  20%  increase 
in  funding. 

The  United  States  believes  prudence 
and  realism  demand  a  firm  foundation  of 
understanding  upon  which  best  to  deter- 
mine what  measures  would  be  necessary 
and  effective  in  controlling  transbound- 
ary  air  pollution.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  view  of  the  enormous  cost  of  ex- 
isting technical  approaches  to  controls. 

In  closing,  I  would  Hike  to  emphasize 
again  that  transboundary  air  pollution  is 
very  much  a  common  problem  that  will 
require  joint  U.S. -Canadian  efforts.  We 
look  forward  to  bringing  these  negotia- 
tions to  a  successful  conclusion.  We 
recognize  that  there  may  be  no  cheap, 
easy  solutions  to  transboundary  air 
pollution  problems.  We  intend  to  con- 
tinue to  give  this  important  issue  the 
careful  and  serious  attention  it  deserves, 
in  the  context  of  our  close,  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Canada. 


Japan  and  the  United  States: 
A  Cooperative  Relationship 


lThe  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


by  John  H.  Holdridge 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  on  March  1, 
1982.  Ambassador  Holdridge  is  Assistant 
Secretary  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Af- 
fairs.1 

Evolution  of  U.S.-Japan  Relations 

Changes  in  U.S.-Japan  relations  in  re- 
cent years  have  not  been  as  dramatic  or 
distinct  as  when  we  moved  from  one 
earlier  postwar  stage  in  our  relationship 
to  another.  It  was  easy  to  draw  a  de- 
marcation line,  for  example,  between  the 
occupation  and  post-peace  treaty  era, 
when  Japan  regained  the  attributes  of 
sovereignty;  or  between  the  early  years 
after  the  Korean  war,  still  marked  by 
heavy  dependence  upon  the  United 
States  and  an  unequal  security  treaty 
and  the  1960s,  marked  by  the  breaking- 
in  period  of  the  new  Treaty  of  Mutual 
Cooperation  and  Security  and  the 
dramatic  resurgence  of  the  Japanese 
economy.  What  we  have  seen  over  the 
past  decade  is  a  broadening  and  deepen- 
ing of  our  relations  characterized  by  a 
growing  spirit  of  equal  partnership. 
Changes  may  not  be  clearly  discernible 
in  the  short  term  but  are,  nonetheless, 
marked  when  we  look  back  at  the  situa- 
tion 5  or  6  years  ago. 

Perhaps  Japan's  most  significant 
shift  of  the  past  decade  has  been  from 
the  status  of  a  regional  power  to  iden- 
tification as  a  leading  member  of  the  ad- 
vanced industrialized  democracies.  Japan 
has  collaborated  with  us  and  West  Euro- 
pean nations  in  the  OECD  [Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment] at  the  annual  summit 
meetings  and  at  major  issue-oriented  in- 
ternational gatherings.  Both  our  coun- 
tries are  aware  of  the  tremendous  in- 
fluence we  assert  jointly  as  the  free 
world's  two  largest  industrial  powers, 
and  we  are  aware  of  and  sustained  by 
the  hypothetical  prospect  we  both  wish 
to  avoid— an  Asia  in  which  we  were 
working  at  cross-purposes. 

As  we  have  moved  toward  what  was 
termed,  at  one  recent  bilateral  summit 
meeting,  a  "productive  partnership,"  the 
legacy  of  the  patron-client  relationship 
that  characterized  much  of  the  postwar 


period  has  largely  faded  away.  We 
now  approaching  an  equilibrium  in 
dealings  with  one  another.  As  Japa 
economic  strength  has  grown  and  i 
political  horizons  have  broadened, » 
find  our  mutual  interests  transcenc 
the  traditional  focus  of  Asia  to  eml 
other  regions,  including  the  Middle 
Southwest  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  Ami 
and  most  recently  Poland.  An  extr 
dinary  degree  of  consensus  pervad 
diplomatic  effort  around  the  globe. 

Basis  for  Cooperation 

What  has  made  this  collaboration  ] 
ble?  First,  the  geopolitical  reality  t 
our  interests  as  Pacific  powers  ov« 
in  that  unique  part  of  the  world  w. 
the  Soviet  Union,  China,  and  our  c 
territory  are  in  juxtaposition.  Froi 
Japanese  perspective,  the  United  I 
has  been  and  remains  the  dominar 
power  in  Asia.  The  U.S.-Japan  sec 
treaty  has  insured  Japan  a  stable  i 
vironment  which  contributed  both 
recovery  of  its  economy  and  to  tht 
establishment  of  cooperative  relati 
with  other  nations  of  the  region.  I 
the  U.S.  perspective,  the  security 
tionship,  by  solidly  linking  us  to  tr 
strongest  economy  and  potentially 
most  substantial  military  power  in 
provides  us  with  synergetic  reinfo 
ment  of  our  diplomatic  effort.  Moi 
the  assurance  that  Japan  will  not 
nuclear  or  offensive  conventional 
military  capability  makes  it  possib 
work  in  partnership  without  raisir 
sion  or  undue  concern  on  the  part 
other  friends  in  Asia. 

We  are  further  sustained  in  oi 
partnership  through  our  economic 
dependence.  Trade  between  our  fr 
tions  has  grown  from  $2.5  billion 
to  a  little  less  than  $11  billion  in  1 
close  to  $60  billion  in  1981.  The  U 
States  in  Japan's  major  export  m; 
accounting  for  25.4%  of  its  global 
ports  and  17.6%  of  its  global  imp< 
For  the  United  States,  Japan  is  o 
ond  largest  country  market  after 
Canada. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  r. 
all  between  our  two  countries  is  t 
which  we  sometimes  take  for  gra: 
our  dedication  to  essentially  the  s 
democratic  forms  of  government, 
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[  the  same  basic  freedoms  and  in- 
idual  rights.  Democratic  values  of 
iversal  political  participation,  freedom 
expression  and  association,  and  the 
irantee  of  fundamental  human  rights 

not  develop  strong  roots  in  Japanese 
:iety  prior  to  the  end  of  World  War 
They  have  now  flourished  beyond  the 
st  optimistic  expectations.  Japan's 
iring  of  common  political  values  has 
;n  a  major  factor  in  engendering 
>anese  association,  in  spite  of 
>graphy,  with  the  West. 

Finally,  against  this  backdrop  of  in- 
locking  security,  economic,  and 
itical  interests,  the  United  States  and 
>an  have  increasingly  found  benefit  in 
mtific,  technological,  and  cultural  in- 
shange.  And,  as  in  most  other  aspects 
>ur  relationship,  these  exchanges 
re  gradually  shifted  from  one-way  to 
>-way  traffic. 

tual  Benefits 

ne  of  the  benefits  of  U.S.-Japan  rela- 
is  are  more  quantifiable  than  others. 
>nomic  benefits  to  both  countries  are 
rmous  in  terms  of  jobs,  standards  of 
lg,  and  common  dedication  to  a  free 
"ket  economy  with  attendant  benefits 
:onsumers.  Unfortunately,  as  we 
ipete  in  the  same  economic  sectors, 
find  ourselves  confronted  with  trade 
tions,  the  solution  to  which  is  dif- 
lt  at  best,  more  so  when  faced  with 
fgish  economic  growth. 
A  major  tangible  benefit  to  the 
ted  States  is  our  ability  to  maintain 
:es  and  bases  in  Japan,  the  mission  of 
ch  is  not  just  the  defense  of  Japan 
per  but  support  for  the  projection  of 
•  power  in  contingencies  elsewhere 
isia.  It  would  be  virtually  impossible 
ind  adequate  substitutes  in  the 
on  or  alternatively  to  deploy  directly 
n  U.S.  territory  without  incurring 
Tnous  additional  costs.  Moreover, 
expense  of  maintaining  our  force 
ure  in  Japan  is  increasingly  offset 
apanese  contributions,  now  totaling 
it  $1  billion  a  year. 
The  consequences  of  a  major  deteri- 
ion  in  our  relations  with  Japan  are 
bvious  as  they  would  be  serious.  It 
d  lead  to  a  rivalry  entailing  wasted 
urces  on  both  our  parts  as  we 
ed  ourselves  the  economic  benefits 
ee  trade  or  the  rational  use  of 
•ed  security  resources.  Beyond  the 
terious  effect  on  our  bilateral  rela- 
ship,  we  could  expect  destabilizing 
:ts  on  the  region  as  a  whole  and 
}  find  ourselves  deprived  of  a  sup- 
ive  partner  in  global  forums. 


Special  Asia  Dimension 

The  U.S.-Japan  relationship  has  unique 
significance  in  Asia,  where  despite  a 
nuanced  difference  or  two,  both  coun- 
tries see  eye-to-eye  in  regard  to  most  of 
the  region's  major  issues.  Our  coopera- 
tion has  provided  stability  for  the  region 
in  which  free  developing  countries  can 
pursue  their  national  aspirations.  Our 
respective  involvement  in  the  economic 
development  of  Southeast  Asia,  and 
Korea,  has  been  mutually  supporting 
and  can  be  credited  with  the  success 
stories  of  those  areas.  Both  Japan  and 
the  United  States  support  forces  of 
moderation  and  peaceful  development  in 
China.  Our  security  treaty,  together 
with  other  treaty  obligations  in  Asia, 
serves  to  give  the  region  confidence.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  free  nations  of  Asia 
feel  reassured  by  the  support  of  the  two 
Pacific  powers  with  the  greatest 
economic  and  political  influence.  On  the 
other,  in  instances  of  substantial 
Japanese  and  U.S.  involvement,  Asian 
nations  need  not  fear  regional  domina- 
tion by  one  or  the  other.  Moreover,  our 


coinvolvement  in  the  region  has 
developed  at  a  time  when  like-minded 
European  countries  show  no  inclination 
to  revive  their  radically  decreased  in- 
terest in  the  region.  In  short,  as  we 
have  developed  our  orientation  as  a 
Pacific  power,  it  has  become  increasing- 
ly clear  that  our  relationship  with  Japan 
is  the  bedrock  for  our  Asian  policy  and, 
by  extension,  an  indispensable  element 
in  our  global  diplomacy.  It  is  both  sym- 
bolic and  illustrative  that  our  trade  with 
Japan  has  reached  about  the  same  level 
as  our  trade  with  Western  Europe. 

Problem  Areas 

While  it  is  indeed  extraordinary  that 
two  nations  so  very  different  in  tradi- 
tions, language,  and  culture  have  found 
so  much  common  ground,  our  partner- 
ship is  not  without  strains.  These  derive 
in  large  part  from  Japan's  success, 
however,  and  are  not  the  product  of 
malicious  rivalry. 

Until  recently,  strains  in  our  secu- 
rity relationship  were  felt  primarily  on 


Japan— A  Profile 


People 

Population  (1980):  117  million.  Annual 
growth  rate:  0.8%.  Ethnic  groups:  0.6% 

Korean.  Religions:  Shintoism  and  Buddhism; 
0.8%  Christian.  Language:  Japanese. 
Literacy:  99%.  Life  expectancy:  males  73 
yrs.,  females  78  yrs. 

Geography 

Area:  381,945  sq.  km.  (147,470  sq.  mi.); 
slightly  smaller  than  California.  Cities: 
Capital -Tokyo  (pop.  11,372  million).  Other 
cities -Yokohama  (2.67  million),  Osaka  (2,658 
million),  Nagoya  (2  million),  Kyoto  (1.4 
million).  Terrain:  Rugged,  mountainous 
islands.  Climate:  Varies  from  subtropical  to 
temperate. 

Government 

Type:  Parliamentary  democracy.  Date  of 
Constitution:  May  3,  1947. 

Branches:  Executive  -Prime  Minister 
(Head  of  Government).  Legislative- bicameral 
Diet  (House  of  Representatives  and  House  of 
Councillors).  Judicial- Civil  law  system  with 
Anglo-American  influence. 

Subdivisions:  47  prefectures. 

Political  parties:  Liberal  Democratic 
Party  (LDP),  Japan  Socialist  Party  (JSP), 
Democratic  Socialist  Party  (DSP),  Komeito 
(Clean  Government  Party),  Japan  Communist 
Party  (JCP).  Suffrage:  Universal  over  20. 

Flag:  Red  sun  on  white  field. 


Economy 

GNP  (1981):  $1.7  trillion.  Real  growth  rate: 
3.1%  1980,  6.1%  1969-79.  Per  capita  GNP 
(1981):  $8,870. 

Natural  resources:  Negligible  mineral 
resources,  fish. 

Agricultural  products:  Rice,  vegetables, 
fruits,  milk,  meat,  natural  silk. 

Industrial  products:  Machinery  and 
equipment,  metals  and  metal  products,  tex- 
tiles, autos,  chemicals,  electrical  and  elec- 
tronic equipment. 

Trade  (1980):  Exports- $129.8  billion: 
machinery  and  equipment,  metals  and  metal 
products,  textiles.  Partners  -US  24%,  EC 
9.6%,  Southeast  Asia  20.9%,  Communist 
countries  6%.  7mporte-$140.5  billion:  fossil 
fuels,  metal  ore,  raw  materials,  foodstuffs, 
machinery  and  equipment.  Partners  -US 
18%,  EC  5.6%,  Southeast  Asia  20.7%,  Com- 
munist countries  5%. 

Official  exchange  rate  (Feb.  1980 
floating):  Approx.  230  yen  =  US$1. 

Total  official  development  assistance: 
$3.6  billion  (budget  1980  =  0.32%  of  GNP). 

Membership  in  international  organiza- 
tions: UN  and  its  specialized  agencies,  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  (ICJ),  International 
Monetary  Fund  (IMF),  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT),  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD),  International  Energy  Agency  (IEA), 
International  Labor  Organization  (ILO), 
INTELSAT.  ■ 
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the  Japanese  side,  where  there  was 
lingering  resentment  over  our  base 
rights  and  the  seemingly  de  facto  con- 
tinuation of  the  occupation  in  a  nation 
that  had  never  before  had  foreign  troops 
on  its  soil.  However,  the  antibase  move- 
ment in  Japan  lost  much  of  its  force 
after  the  reversion  of  Okinawa,  the  rap- 
prochement between  the  United  States 
and  China,  the  end  of  U.S.  involvement 
in  Vietnam,  and  the  progressive  con- 
solidation of  U.S.  military  facilities. 
While  incidents  occur  from  time  to  time, 
we  are  no  longer  plagued  by  the  daily 
frictions  one  might  expect  in  a  crowded 
country  hosting  a  large  foreign  military 
presence.  In  the  past  few  years,  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  public  support 
for  a  continuing  U.S.  military  presence 
in  Japan  as  the  growth  of  Soviet 
military  strength  in  the  region  and  per- 
sistent tension  on  the  Korean  Peninsula 
have  awakened  the  Japanese  public  to 
the  importance  of  a  credible  security  tie 
with  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  Japanese  ac- 
ceptance of  this  security  relationship  has 
grown,  resentment  from  some  sectors  in 
the  United  States  over  Japan's  apparent 
failure  to  share  an  equitable  burden  in 
the  defense  area  has  created  a  new 
source  of  tension. 

The  other  major  source  of  friction 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States 
lies  in  the  trade  area.  While  Japan  is  our 
largest  agricultural  market  and  a  major 
buyer  of  such  goods  as  wood  and  wood 
products,  machinery,  coal,  and  aircraft 
in  the  years  since  the  war,  our  trading 
relationship  has  changed  fundamentally. 
Through  the  1960s,  the  United  States, 
shipped  a  wide  range  of  products  to 
Japan,  but  Japan  generally  shipped  only 
low-quality  labor  intensive  items  to  the 
United  States,  resulting  in  large  U.S. 
trade  surpluses.  In  the  1970s,  Japan 
became  an  efficient  producer  of  capital 
and  technology-intensive  goods. 
Japanese  products  competed  with  ours 
in  Japan,  in  the  U.S.  domestic  market, 
and  in  third  countries,  thereby 
establishing  a  trade  surplus  with  us.  In  a 
sense,  this  can  be  regarded  as  a  success 
story  reflecting  the  positive  outcome  of 
U.S.  policy  objectives  in  the  immediate 
postwar  period. 

The  movement  of  Japanese  industry 
into  industrial  areas,  long-considered  our 
preserve  has,  however,  caused  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  economic  friction.  An 
additional  complication  is  that  while  this 
friction  in  the  1970s  was  generally 
limited  to  one  or  two  products  at  a  time 
and  thus  could  be  addressed  relatively 
easily,  the  current  trade  problem  in- 


volves the  basic  nature  of  the  Japanese 
economic  system.  The  perception  is 
prevalent  that  Japan,  as  the  second 
largest  economic  power  in  the  free 
world,  is  unwilling  to  carry  its  share  of 
the  burden  of  supporting  the  free-trade 
system;  that  Japan  may  have  a  good 
record  for  adherence  to  international 
trade  agreements  but  has  not  yet 
discarded  many  of  its  internal  ar- 
rangements that  inhibit  imports.  The 
problem  is  as  much  attitudinal  as  a  ques- 
tion of  formal  restrictions.  Allowing  for 
shortcomings  on  the  part  of  American 
industry,  the  situation  has  resulted  in 
one  of  the  most  serious  challenges  to 
U.S. -Japan  relations  in  the  postwar 
period,  largely,  because  solutions  to  such 
fundamental  problems  cannot  be  easily 
or  quickly  found. 

Other  current  bilateral  issues  include 
civil  aviation,  negotiation  of  a  new 
fisheries  agreement,  issues  related  to 
nuclear  cooperation,  and  others.  This  is 
the  expected  pattern  of  a  partnership  as 
extensive  as  that  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States.  We  have  faced  similar 
issues  in  the  past,  and  I  have  every  con- 
fidence that  with  good  will  we  can  work 
out  differences  even  when  the  going 
gets  rough. 

U.S.  Policy  Objectives 

Trade.  The  United  States  wishes  to  ex- 
pand two-way  trade  and  investment 
with  Japan  while  correcting  what  we 
regard  as  inequalities  in  our  economic 
relationship.  We  do  not  seek  a  precise  or 
even  approximate  balance  in  our  trade, 
recognizing  that  we  live  in  a  multilateral 
trading  system.  As  the  imbalance  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States  has 
grown  to  record  proportions,  however, 
we  have  become  increasingly  concerned 
that  there  is  not  yet  sufficient 
awareness  in  all  parts  of  the  Japanese 
public  and  private  sectors  that  their 
domestic  markets  are  simply  not  as  open 
to  foreign  competitors  as  the  vast 
American  market  is  open  to  imports 
from  abroad.  We  do  not  ask  for  favored 
treatment.  Where  questions  of  price  and 
quality  are  involved,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  make  the  grade,  and  we  do- 
not  seek  to  penalize  Japanese  productivi- 
ty through  restrictive  measures.  But 
where  we  are  competitive,  we  want 
market  access  free  of  artificial  encum- 
brances, whether  it  be  a  government 
regulation  of  protectionist  inspiration  or 
informal  arrangements  that  serve  the 
same  purpose. 


Japan  shares  our  basic  interest  i 
growing  economy  with  low  unemplo; 
ment  and  low  inflation.  Unlike  the 
United  States  with  a  balanced  mix  o 
raw  material  and  manufactured  expi 
Japan,  as  a  resource-poor  country,  r 
export  manufactured  goods  to  pay  f 
the  raw  materials  it  needs.  As  a  resi 
it  puts  primary  emphasis  on  the  mai 
tenance  of  efficient  export  industrie: 
even  at  the  cost  of  domestic  consum 
tion.  While  this  makes  Japan  a  stroi 
supporter  of  the  principles  of  a  free- 
trading  system,  in  the  postwar  peric 
has  looked  to  the  United  States  to  a 
the  principal  defender  of  that  syster 
Japan  would  be  dismayed  at  any  evi 
dence  that  we  now  seemed  to  be  ah 
doning  this  role  but,  at  the  same  tin 
has  been  slow  to  accept  responsibilii 
itself  for  helping  to  maintain  the  syi 
In  particular,  it  has  been  unwilling  1 
bear  the  domestic  political  cost  of  0] 
ing  its  markets  until  or  unless  it  has 
been  subject  to  intense  pressure  fro 
the  outside.  The  strong  rural  roots  \ 
the  government  party,  for  example, 
have  impeded  the  government  from 
ing  preemptive  steps  to  avert  foreig 
pressure  further  to  open  agriculture 
markets. 

We  have  sought  to  encourage  a 
titudinal  changes  in  Japan  that  will 
facilitate  market  access  through  int 
sive  dialogue  and  representations,  i: 
eluding  established  mechanisms  sue 
the  Trade  Facilitation  Committee,  t 
Trade  Study  Group,  and  the  Trade 
committee  of  the  Subcabinet  Econo 
Committee.  Congressional  meetings 
Japanese  leaders  are  also  regarded 
important  part  of  this  process. 

Defense.  In  the  defense  area,  < 
objective  is  an  equitable  sharing  of 
and  missions,  taking  into  account 
Japan's  unique  constitutional  and 
political  constraints.  Within  this 
framework,  we  are  agreed  that  Jap 
should  assume  primary  responsibili' 
its  local  defense,  particularly  air  de 
and  protection  of  its  sealanes  up  to 
1,000  miles.  Improvements  in  Japai 
defense  posture  required  to  perforr 
these  tasks  effectively  will  require  i 
creased  outlays  in  the  years  ahead, 
rather  than  dwell  on  budget  figures 
se,  we  prefer  to  make  our  views  on 
defense  cooperation  known  in  conti 
consultation  at  all  levels  on  agreed 
and  missions  together  with  the  cap 
ities  to  perform  them.  We  recogniz 
the  ultimate  decisions  will  be  made 
Japan  in  its  own  national  interest. 
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From  a  Japanese  perspective,  im- 
ssive  progress  has  been  made  over 
past  few  years  in  moving  toward  a 
listic  discussion  of  security  issues, 
n  though  these  remain  highly  sen- 
/e  politically.  The  no-war  clause  of 
constitution  is  broadly  supported, 
lough  it  has  been  interpreted  to  per- 
just  about  all  improvements  in 
an's  self-defense  posture  likely  to  be 
aired  in  the  foreseeable  future.  Joint 
ining  between  American  and 
anese  military  staffs  is  proceeding 
lothly;  cost-sharing  support  for  our 
:es  has  been  extended  to  include 
imption  of  a  portion  of  the  labor 
;s  of  our  Japanese  national 
tloyees  and  construction  of  opera- 
al  as  well  as  nonoperational 
lities;  and  joint  exercises  have  been 
inded  among  all  three  services. 
The  buildup  of  Soviet  forces  in  East 
i,  the  militarization  of  Japan's  north- 
nost  islands,  the  raw  assertion  of 
iet  military  power  in  Afghanistan, 
the  less  direct  application  of  Soviet 
tary  pressure  against  the  forces  of 
■alization  in  Poland  all  have  served 
waken  Japanese  consciousness  of  the 
1  for  increased  defense  effort. 
Prime  Minister  [Zenko]  Suzuki's 
sion  to  approve  a  7.75%  increase  in 
nse  spending  in  this  year's  budget, 
rite  of  a  large  deficit  and  zero- 
vth  budgets  for  almost  all  other  sec- 
,  is  encouraging  evidence  that  the 
inese  Government  is  moving  to  put 
lefense  buildup  back  on  the  tracks.  If 
;rences  remain,  they  are  largely  over 
pace  of  buildup  and  the  urgency  we 
ch  to  meeting  the  Soviet  threat, 
er  than  over  the  basic  thrust  of 
in's  defense  effort.  Any  massive  in- 
se  in  defense  spending  that  called 
ioubling  or  tripling  the  defense 
jet  would  probably  have  destabiliz- 
rffects  elsewhere  in  the  East  Asia 
jn  and  would  cause  severe  political 
;aval  in  Japan. 

Foreign  Aid.  Against  this 
ground,  Japan  has  developed  a  con- 
of  "comprehensive  security- 
racing  a  defense  effort,  foreign  aid, 
diplomacy.  While  we  do  not  regard 
ign  aid  as  a  substitute  for  defense,  it 
rtainly  complementary.  We  fully 
»ort  Japan's  expansion  of  its  foreign 
contributions  and  the  improvement 
ie  quality  of  its  aid  as  contributions 
Jace  and  stability  in  Asia  and  other 
>ns.  Japan  now  ranks  fourth  in  the 
d  in  absolute  volume  of  aid 
irsements,  allocating  a  somewhat 
er  level  of  GNP  (0.32%)  to  aid  than 


Japan's  Exports  and  Imports  by  Destination  and 
Origin  (1980) 


(US  $  million) 

Total 

U.S. 
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Asia 
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America 
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Oceania 
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Note:  Imports  on  cil  basis. 

Source:  Monthly  Foreign  Trade  Statistics  (Japan) 


the  United  States.  It  is  now  embarked 
on  a  program  to  double  between 
1980-85  the  amount  of  aid  furnished  in 
the  1975-79  period.  At  the  same  time, 
Japan  has  begun  to  shift  the  focus  of  its 
aid  from  countries  that  are  major  poten- 
tial export  markets  to  developmental 
assistance  and  the  fulfillment  of  basic 
human  needs  in  the  poorer  countries.  It 
has  also  been  increasingly  willing  to  pro- 
vide significant  amounts  of  aid,  often 
fast-disbursing  to  countries  of  political 
importance  to  the  Western  alliance,  even 
if  they  are  of  relatively  little  economic 
importance  to  Japan;  for  example,  aid 
programs  in  Egypt,  Turkey,  Pakistan, 
Jamaica,  and  most  recently,  Sudan.  We 
believe  prospective  future  aid  devel- 
opments in  Japan  will  satisfy  both 
Japan's  own  interest  and  support  U.S. 
objectives. 


International  Cooperation.  U.S. 

and  Japanese  policies  toward  third  coun- 
tries are  hardly  identical,  but  across  the 
broad  range  of  our  international  rela- 
tions, Japanese  policies  support  or  are 
consonant  with  our  own.  The  similarities 
in  our  approach  to  almost  all  major 
issues  and  in  almost  all  geographic  areas 
are  pronounced,  and  the  differences  are 
most  often  those  of  tactics  or  style.  This 
commonality  of  approach  does  not 
derive  from  some  selfless  bond  of  trans- 
Pacific  good  will.  It  stems  from  common 
interests  and  values.  We  share  essential- 
ly the  same  world  view,  emphasizing  the 
unity  of  the  Western  alliance  in  the  face 
of  pressures  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  surrogates,  the  development  of 
moderate  private  sector-oriented  govern- 
ments in  the  developing  world,  and  op- 
position to  force  as  a  means  of  bringing 
about  change.  For  these  reasons,  despite 
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a  somewhat  more  activist  and  indepen- 
dent Japanese  foreign  policy  course,  we 
still  closely  coordinate  our  actions  with 
each  other  and  with  other  Western  na- 
tions, especially  in  regard  to  crises  such 
as  those  in  Iran,  Afghanistan,  and 
Poland. 

Japanese-Soviet  Relations 

The  Japanese  continue  to  show  a  firm 
posture  in  their  dealings  with  the 
Soviets,  and  relations  with  Moscow  re- 
main cool  and  correct.  Like  the  United 
States,  Japan  wishes  to  keep  open  chan- 
nels of  communication,  as  evidenced  by 
the  recent  resumption  of  vice 
ministerial-level  talks,  which  had  been 
discontinued  in  1978.  At  the  same  time, 
Japan  has  stood  firm  in  asserting  its 
rightful  claim  to  the  Soviet-occupied 
northern  territories.  And  while  there  is 


some  talk  of  differing  U.S.  and  Japanese 
perceptions  of  the  Soviet  threat,  we 
have  both  recognized  the  destabilizing 
effect  of  the  Soviet  military  buildup  and 
have  reacted  sharply  to  Soviet  direct  ag- 
gression in  Afghanistan. 

Sanctions  imposed  by  Japan  at  that 
time  went  as  far  or  further  than  those 
imposed  by  any  ally.  More  recently,  the 
Japanese  have  joined  us  in  directing 
sanctions  against  the  Poles  and  Soviets 
in  response  to  developments  in  Poland. 

China 

With  respect  to  China,  Japanese  goals 
parallel  our  own.  The  Japanese  welcome 
Beijing's  shift  toward  a  more  pragmatic 
economic,  political,  and  diplomatic 
course  and  are  providing  substantial 
economic  assistance  to  China's  modern- 
ization program.  The  Japanese  see  an 


amicable  U.S. -China  relationship  as 
much  in  their  own  interest.  They  ace 
the  possibility  of  U.S.  sales  of  defens 
weapons  to  China  as  a  means  of  pro 
moting  U.S. -China  ties  but  are  wary 
any  effort  to  forge  a  U.S.-Japan-Chi 
"alliance"  to  oppose  the  Soviet  Unioi 
the  grounds  that  such  an  effort  wou 
raise  tensions  in  Asia.  Japan  sees  01 
policy  of  maintaining  unofficial  comi 
cial  and  cultural  ties  with  Taiwan  as 
paralleling  its  own  interests.  At  the 
same  time,  Japan  welcomed  our  dec 
not  to  sell  Taiwan  advanced  aircraft 
sale  which  it  feared  might  provoke  i 
back  in  U.S. -China  relations. 

Korea 

Both  the  United  States  and  Japan 
recognize  the  vital  importance  of  pe 
and  security  in  the  Korean  Peninsul 


Highlights  of  Major  Products  in  U.S.— Japan  Trade  (1980) 
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itions  between  Japan  and  Korea  are 
iplicated  by  their  historical  ex- 
ence,  but  the  Japanese  have  par- 
>ated  with  us  in  continuing  efforts  to 
st  in  Korea's  economic  development, 
tainly,  Japan's  contributions  in  the 
n  of  concessional  loans,  official 
jlopment  assistance,  and  direct 
stance  have  been  important  elements 
Korea's  rapid  development. 
Recently,  Seoul  has  sought  to  con- 
e  Japan  to  expand  its  economic 
stance.  The  Administration  views 
request  strictly  as  a  matter  to  be 
ded  between  the  Governments  of 
in  and  the  Republic  of  Korea.  While 
of  course,  hope  that  our  two  allies 
maintain  close  bilateral  relations,  we 
i  limited  our  involvement  to  en- 
■aging  both  governments  to  resolve 
issue  amicably,  and  we  have  neither 
)rsed  nor  opposed  Korea's  request. 

theast  Asia 

United  States  and  Japan  have 
<ed  in  parallel  to  assist  the  peaceful 
3ns  of  Southeast  Asia  that  form  the 
>ciation  of  South  East  Asian  Nations 
EAN).  Japan's  relations  with  the 
IAN  countries  have  continued  to 
s  largely  on  economic  activities,  in- 
ing  heavy  contributions  to  the  In- 
dna  refugee  relief  program.  Japan 
however,  begun  to  play  a  more  ac- 
political  and  diplomatic  role. 
We  both  seek  to  encourage  the 
lomic  development  and  independence 
ie  ASEAN  countries,  and  our  ap- 
iches,  including  ministerial-level  at- 
ance  at  ASEAN  meetings,  reinforce 
1  other.  Like  the  United  States, 
in  has  also  supported  ASEAN  on 
nam  and  Kampuchea.  There  is, 
ever,  a  potential  for  some 
rgence  of  U.S.  and  Japanese  views 
ow  best  to  deal  with  Vietnam.  There 
me  support  in  Japan  for  the  notion 
isolating  Vietnam  serves  only  to 
i  it  closer  to  the  Soviets,  without 
mg  it  to  withdraw  from  Kampuchea, 
that  offering  the  Vietnamese 
tive  incentives  to  adopt  a  more  ac- 
modating  posture  might  have  a  bet- 
ihance  of  succeeding.  Nonetheless,  a 
!1  hospital  grant  aside,  Japanese  aid 
ietnam  has  remained  frozen  since 
nam's  invasion  of  Kampuchea,  and 
eal  forward  motion  in  Japan- 
nam  relations  is  anticipated  before 
nam  withdraws. 
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The  Middle  East  and  Southwest  Asia 

Heavy  reliance  on  Persian  Gulf  oil  has 
stimulated  vastly  increased  Japanese  at- 
tention to  the  Middle  East  and  South- 
west Asia  following  the  1973  oil  shock 
and  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  Japan 
has  supported  U.S.  objectives  in  the 
area,  demonstrating  a  broad  under- 
standing of  what  is  at  stake.  I  have 
already  referred  to  Japan's  continuing 
backing  for  our  actions  relative  to 
Afghanistan  and  would  also  recall  its 
support  during  the  Iran  hostage  crisis. 
Japan,  moreover,  has  provided  substan- 
tial aid  to  Pakistan,  Egypt,  and 
Turkey — none  of  them  oil  exporters — as 
well  as  to  the  more  moderate  gulf 
states.  Yet  the  Middle  East  is  perhaps 
the  area  where  U.S.  and  Japanese 
diplomacy  most  diverges,  primarily  with 
regard  to  how  to  solve  the  Arab-Israeli 


conflict  and  bring  stability  to  the  area. 
Since  the  1973  oil  embargo,  while 
maintaining  correct  relations  with  Israel, 
Japan  has  placed  greater  emphasis  on 
cultivating  close  ties  with  the  Arab 
states  because  of  its  dependence  on 
them  for  oil.  One  manifestation  of  this 
approach  has  been  the  development  of 
contacts  with  the  PLO  [Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization],  which  culminated  in 
the  "unofficial"  reception  of  [Chairman, 
PLO  Executive  Committee,  Yasir] 
Arafat  by  Prime  Minister  Suzuki  in 
Tokyo  last  autumn.  The  Japanese  see 
the  Palestinian  issue  as  the  key  to  settle- 
ment of  the  Arab-Israeli  issue  and 
believe  that  the  PLO  must  be  a  party  to 
this  settlement.  They  view  their  efforts 
to  cultivate  the  PLO  as  complementary 
to  U.S.  efforts  to  bring  peace  to  the 
region.  At  the  same  time,  they  do  not 
want  to  work  at  cross-purposes  with  us 
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and  have  stood  by  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords, while  giving  strong  diplomatic 
and  economic  support  to  Egypt. 

Africa  and  Latin  America 

In  Africa  and  Latin  America,  Japan's  in- 
terests have  been  largely  economic, 
although  there  have  been  indications 
that  Japan  is  seeking  to  establish  a 
broader  presence  in  these  areas.  Japan 
is  interested  in  assisting  African  coun- 
tries on  the  Indian  Ocean,  a  policy  which 
complements  our  own  strategic  efforts 
there.  Along  with  providing  substantial 
aid  for  the  African  refugees,  Japan  has 
now  pledged  new  aid  for  the  Sudan. 
Japan,  last  year,  embarked  on  a  bilateral 
aid  relationship  with  Jamaica  and  has 
expressed  interest  in  acting  as  a  donor 
and  participant  in  U.S.  proposals  for  a 
Caribbean  Basin  initiative. 

Coordination 

As  a  general  rule,  we  have  not  at- 
tempted to  divide  responsibilities  with 
Japan  in  our  dealings  with  specific 
regions  and  countries.  We  have, 
however,  regularly  consulted  and  coor- 
dinated our  activities.  In  some  cases, 
this  has  resulted  in  the  United  States 
placing  more  emphasis  on  one  aspect; 
e.g.,  military  aid,  and  the  Japanese  more 
emphasis  on  another;  e.g.,  developmen- 
tal aid.  Generally,  our  approaches  are 
complementary  and  sometimes  overlap- 
ping. 

As  part  of  our  consultative  process, 
the  President  and  Prime  Minister  have 
met  twice  in  the  past  year,  while 
Secretary  Haig  has  met  his  counterpart 
eight  or  nine  times.  There  has  also  been 
a  series  of  visits  back  and  forth  by  other 
Cabinet  and  subcabinet-level  officials. 
Frequent  exchanges  take  place  between 
Members  of  Congress  and  their 
Japanese  parliamentary  counterparts.  In 
addition  to  daily  multiple  contacts 
through  our  respective  embassies,  we 
have  annual  specialist  consultations  with 
appropriate  Japanese  counterparts  on 
every  major  region. 

Looking  Ahead 

U.S. -Japan  relations  have  evolved  into 
what  has  been  described  by  Ambassador 
[Michael  J.]  Mansfield  as  the  most  im- 
portant bilateral  relationship  in  the 
world.  The  advantages  of  sustaining  the 
benefits  that  accrue  to  both  our  coun- 
tries are  enormous  and  should  assure 
the  continuation  of  close  alliance  part- 


nership in  the  years  ahead.  It  would, 
however,  be  folly  to  take  for  granted  a 
projection  of  our  close  collaboration  into 
the  indefinite  future.  Any  relationship 
the  magnitude  of  ours  requires  constant 
cultivation.  It  requires  that  neither  side 
permit  emotions  to  overcome  reason  in 
contending  with  complex  issues.  And 
most  importantly,  it  requires  that  we  ad- 
dress any  single  problem  or  set  of  prob- 
lems, no  matter  how  vexatious,  in  the 
context  of  our  total  relationship. 

The  fundamental  danger  facing  the 
U.S. -Japanese  relationship  over  the  next 
few  years  is  the  likelihood  of  a  growing 
disparity  between  U.S.  expectations  of 
Japan  in  the  economic  and  defense  areas 
and  Japan's  ability  or  willingness  to 
meet  these  expectations.  In  both  areas, 
Japan  will  assume  greater  responsibility 
over  the  next  decade;  this  trend  is 
already  clear.  However,  the  pace  is  like- 
ly to  be  slower  than  we  would  like. 

The  most  immediate  issue  is  trade 
friction.  Japan  has  removed  most  of  the 
formal  barriers— tariffs,  quotas— to  the 
nonagricultural  sector  of  its  market. 
Nevertheless,  many  protectionist  devices 
remain,  including  the  imposition  of 
standards  and  day-to-day  interpretation 
of  complex  import  regulations  in  ways 
that  discriminate  against  foreign  goods 
that  compete  with  Japanese-made  prod- 
ucts. 

Lingering  Japanese  protectionism 
has  been  an  irritant  in  our  relations  for 
some  time.  However,  with  a  bilateral 
U.S.  trade  deficit  of  $16  billion  and  high 
unemployment  in  the  United  States— 
particularly  in  sectors  such  as 
automobiles,  where  Japan  has  a  large 
share  of  the  market— Japan's  "double 
standard"  of  enjoying,  through  its  ex- 
ports, the  benefits  of  free  trade  but  not 
paying  through  the  import  route  its  full 
share  of  the  domestic  political  and 
economic  costs,  has  become  a  dramatic, 
front  burner  political  issue. 

The  Japanese  have,  unfortunately, 
been  slow  to  recognize  this  to  be  so  and 
have  tended  either  to  discount  our  com- 
plaints and  those  of  the  EC  [European 
Community]  as  "scapegoatism"  for  our 
respective  economic  failures  or  to  argue 
that  even  if  the  Japanese  market  were 
completely  open,  this  would  have  only  a 
marginal  effect  on  the  trade  imbalance. 
In  sum,  the  Japanese  perspective  is  that 
inflation  and  low  productivity  caused  by 
inadequate  investment  have  undermined 
the  competitiveness  of  American  prod- 
ucts, and  high  U.S.  interest  rates  have 
compounded  this  problem  by  keeping  the 
value  of  the  dollar  high. 


We  believe  that  these  counterar 
ments,  while  having  some  validity  o 
economic  grounds,  miss  the  basic 
political  point.  Even  if  removal  of  ti 
barriers  were  to  have  only  a  margir 
impact  on  the  trade  balance,  the  bai 
riers,  themselves,  are  perceived  as  i 
bolic  of  Japan's  unwillingness  to  pla 
international  trade  game  by  the  san 
rules  used  by  its  partners.  Demands 
retaliation  are  thereby  provoked,  w 
could  endanger  the  postwar  interna 
tional  free-trading  system,  from  wh 
Japan  has  benefited  so  greatly. 

Although  there  is  growing  reco; 
tion  in  some  circles  in  Japan  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem,  the  bar 
to  substantial  progress  are  great. 

First,  the  agricultural,  industr 
and  service  sectors  that  are  protect 
have  great  political  influence  withir 
majority  Liberal  Democratic  Party. 

Second,  there  is  widespread  be 
that  the  pressure  will  recede  as  the 
world  economy  picks  up. 

Third,  the  Japanese  consensus 
cisionmaking  system  makes  it  very 
ficult  for  Japan  to  make  the  necess 
hard  decisions. 

There  is,  therefore,  real  danger  th< 
current  trade  problem  between  Jar. 
and  the  United  States  could  worsei 
particularly  if  the  1980s  see  a  prot: 
period  of  low  growth  and  high  une 
ployment  in  the  West. 

The  other  issue  that  poses  a  d£ 
to  the  U.S. -Japan  relationship  is  tr 
disparity  in  the  defense  burden  boi 
each  state.  This  issue  should  prove 
manageable  than  trade.  Basic  U.S. 
Japanese  objectives  are  essentially 
same,  and  neither  country  wants  a 
damental  reorientation  of  Japanes< 
defense  policy.  As  noted  earlier,  di 
ferences  between  us  relate  to  the  i 
at  which  defense  goals  are  to  be 
achieved.  In  this  context,  by  incre; 
the  fiscal  year  1982  defense  budge 
spite  of  serious  political  and  budge 
constraints  and  by  hinting  that  it  i 
to  do  the  same  next  year,  the  Jap* 
Government  has  recognized  the  ne 
Japan  to  expand  its  capabilities,  b< 
terms  of  meeting  the  growing  Sov 
threat  and  protecting  its  strategic 
tionship  with  the  United  States. 

The  Japan  defense  agency's  li 
budget  appears  sufficient  to  comp 
the  procurement  goals  of  its  1980- 
midterm  operations  estimate  on 
schedule,  but  this  will  mean  only  £ 
marginal  increase  in  the  present 
capabilities  of  the  Japan  self-defer 
forces.  We  are  particularly  interes 
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defense  forces  second  estimate, 
ich  will  cover  the  period  1983-87. 
s  estimate  is  being  prepared  with  the 
J  of  reaching  the  military  force  levels 
tained  in  Japan's  1976  national 
ense  program  outline.  This  would 
in  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
abilities  of  the  self-defense  forces, 
sistent  with  our  views  on  the  need 
a  credible  but  still  strictly  defensive 
anese  military  posture. 
We  do  not  yet  have  specific 
mates,  but  it  is  clear  that  achieve- 
it  of  the  1983-87  estimate  goals  will 
in  increases  in  Japan's  defense 
get  at  rates  greater  than  those  of  re- 
t  years.  While  the  Japanese  Govern- 
it  must  balance  its  commitment  to 
mgthened  defense  capabilities  with 
consideration  for  domestic  political 
straints,  we  will  continue  to  en- 
rage it  to  make  the  budget  decisions 


necessary  to  implement  our  agreed  goal 
of  closer,  more  effective  defense 
cooperation. 

There  is  every  prospect  that  Japan 
will  continue  substantially  to  expand  its 
foreign  aid,  and  we  agree  with  the 
Government  of  Japan  that  greater  ef- 
forts in  both  foreign  assistance  and 
defense  are  effective  and  appropriate 
complements  to  each  other;  progress  in 
both  areas  is  necessary  if  Japan  is  to 
undertake  a  role  in  world  affairs  com- 
mensurate with  its  economic  strength 
and  influence. 

Conclusion 

The  assumption  of  greater  international 
responsibilities  by  Japan  should  benefit 
the  U.S. -Japan  relationship,  but  the  ad- 
justment to  shifts  in  our  relative  power 
and  influence  will  also  entail  a  certain 


amount  of  friction.  At  worst,  should 
Japan  lose  confidence  in  the  credibility 
of  the  U.S.  security  guarantee  or  should 
the  United  States  lose  patience  in 
Japan's  failure  to  take  more  responsi- 
bility for  its  own  defense,  fundamental 
changes  in  the  relationship  could  occur. 
By  the  same  token,  should  the  United 
States  forsake  its  economic  leadership 
role  or  the  U.S.  economy  decline  to  such 
an  extent  that  Japan  no  longer  con- 
sidered our  markets  or  resources  in- 
dispensable to  its  economic  survival,  the 
U.S. -Japan  relationship,  as  now  con- 
stituted, might  be  radically  altered. 

While  none  of  these  developments 
seems  likely  and  the  basic  factors  that 
sustain  our  relationship  should  continue 
to  obtain  security  interests,  economic 
interests,  and  perhaps  above  all,  shared 
political  values,  I  am  less  sanguine  than 
at  any  time  in  the  recent  past.  A  high 
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degree  of  emotionalism  currently 
envelops  discussion  of  trade,  and  to  a 
lesser  degree,  defense  issues.  To  assure 
the  future,  to  preserve  our  interdepend- 
ent partnership,  and  to  put  out  of  mind 
the  unthinkable  but  not  impossible  alter- 
native of  the  United  States  and  Japan 
drawing  apart,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
rely  more  than  ever  on  all  the  tools  at 
our  disposal  for  strengthening  mutual 
understanding  and  cooperation.  Frank, 
open,  and  empathic  dialogue  is  called  for 
on  both  our  parts  as  part  of  a  process  of 
full  consultation  in  the  formation  and 
implementation  of  decisions  of  impor- 
tance to  our  two  nations. 


10th  Anniversary  of 
Shanghai  Communique 


:The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


The  following  letters  were  exchanged 
by  President  Reagan  and  Premier  Zhao 
Ziyang  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
on  February  28,  1982,  to  commemorate 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Shanghai 
communique. 

Dear  Mr.  Premier: 

Ten  years  ago  today  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
issued  the  Shanghai  Communique.  In  the  en- 
suing decade,  and  particularly  since  the 
establishment  of  full  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  on  January  1,  1979, 
our  relations  with  your  government  and  peo- 
ple have  greatly  expanded,  and  our  contacts 
have  embraced  almost  all  areas  of  human 
endeavor. 

Our  bilateral  ties  now  encompass  trade, 
banking,  maritime  affairs,  civil  aviation, 
agriculture,  educational  and  scientific  ex- 
change, technology  transfer  and  many  other 
fields.  Well  over  one-hundred  thousand 
Americans  and  Chinese  now  flow  back  and 
forth  between  the  two  countries  each  year, 
and  our  relations  continue  to  develop  through 
both  people-to-people  and  diplomatic  chan- 
nels. 

These  concrete  manifestations  of  good 
relations  between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  China  are  not  only  in  the  interests 
of  the  two  countries.  They  enhance  the  pros- 
pects for  peace  and  stability  throughout  the 
Asia-Pacific  region  and  beyond. 

As  we  enter  the  second  decade  since  the 
issuance  of  the  Shanghai  Communique,  our 
desire  is  to  build  an  even  stronger  bilateral 
and  strategic  framework  for  long  term 
friendship  between  our  two  nations.  It  is  ap- 
propriate for  me,  at  this  time,  to  reaffirm  the 
positions  agreed  to  by  both  sides  in  the 
Shanghai  Communique  and  the  Joint  Com- 
munique on  the  Establishment  of  Diplomatic 
Relations  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
and  to  declare  my  government's  willingness 
to  work  with  our  counterparts  in  Beijing  to 
overcome  differences  and  deepen  US-China 
ties. 

On  behalf  of  the  American  people,  I  ex- 
tend the  hand  of  friendship  and  warmest 
wishes  to  the  government  and  people  of 
China  on  this  historic  anniversary. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 

His  Excellency 

Zhao  Ziyang, 

Premier  of  the  State  Council  of  the 

People's  Republic  of  China, 

Beijing. 


Esteemed  Mr.  President, 

On  the  occasion  of  the  tenth  annive 
of  the  issuance  of  the  Joint  Communiqi 
Shanghai  by  the  People's  Republic  of  C 
and  the  United  States  of  America,  I  wi 
extend,  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  goven 
and  people  and  in  my  own  name,  our  a 
regards  and  good  wishes  to  Your  Exce 
and  the  government  and  people  of  the 
States. 

The  Joint  Communique  issued  by  C 
and  the  United  States  a  decade  ago  ws 
historic  document,,  which  started  the  p: 
of  normalization  of  relations  between  ( 
and  the  United  States  and  subsequent 
to  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  rela 
between  them.  During  this  period,  our 
sides  have  had  extensive  contacts  and 
changes  in  many  fields,  thus  enhancing 
understanding  between  the  governmer 
deepening  the  friendship  between  the 
peoples.  The  development  of  Sino-U.S. 
tions  is  not  only  in  the  fundamental  in 
of  our  two  peoples,  but  also  conducive 
maintenance  of  peace  and  stability  in  I 
and  the  world  as  a  whole. 

Both  the  Chinese  and  American  pe 
hope  that  Sino-U.S.  relations  will  conti 
move  ahead  in  the  years  to  come.  I  be 
that  these  relations  will  continue  to  de 
so  long  as  both  governments  adhere  t< 
principles  jointly  established  in  the  Shi 
Communique  and  the  Communique  on 
Establishment  of  Sino-U.S.  Diplomatic 
tions  and  overcome  the  obstacles  curn 
existing  in  the  relations  between  the  t 
countries.  The  Chinese  government  is 
to  make  efforts  together  with  the  U.S 
government  towards  this  end. 

Sincerely, 

Zhao  Ziyang 

Premier  of  the  State  Council  c 
People's  Republic  of  China 
Beijing,  February  28,  1982.  ■ 
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)lish  Debt  Situation 


lobert  D.  Hormats 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
'oreign  Operations  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
yriations  Committee  on  February  9, 
.  Mr.  Hormats  is  Assistant 

etaryfor  Economic  and  Business  Af- 

.  i 

Icome  the  opportunity  to  appear 
re  this  subcommittee  to  discuss  our 
y  toward  Poland  and,  in  particular, 
'olish  debt  situation.  I  will  comment 
ifically  on  an  issue  which  has  a 
■t  bearing  on  that  policy:  the  method 
ted  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
tion  (CCC)  to  meet  its  legal  obliga- 
te those  U.S.  banks  which  have 
yments  due  from  Poland  on  U.S. 
irnment  guaranteed  credits  ex- 
3d  to  Poland  in  1979,  1980,  and 
for  purchases  of  agricultural  corn- 
ties. 


d  Policy  Since  Martial  Law 

ne  begin  by  sketching  out  U.S.  and 
I  policy  and  actions  since  the  imposi- 
Df  martial  law  in  Poland.  We  and 
.Hies  have  agreed  that  we  will  ac- 
nothing  less  on  the  part  of  the 
h  Government  than  lifting  martial 
releasing  the  detainees,  and  restor- 
te  dialogue  with  Solidarity  and  the 
:h.  We  will  keep  sustained  pressure 
)land  until  these  conditions  are  met. 
lanuary  11  special  NATO  ministe- 
leeting  on  Poland,  and  subsequent 
ings  of  the  North  Atlantic  Council, 
attendance  of  senior  political  and 
>mic  officials  from  capitals,  have  led 
;asures  by  allied  nations  to  increase 
ure  on  the  Poles  and  Soviets. 
fe  and  our  allies  are  considering 
ional  measures.  Among  the 
ures  already  taken  multilaterally 
st  Poland  are  cessation  of  new 
lercial  credits,  restriction  on  credits 
>od  exports— except  humanitarian 
ance— and  suspension  of  considera- 
>f  1982  debt  rescheduling  negotia- 

In  addition,  the  United  States  has 
«rally  suspended  Polish  airline 
ig  rights  and  fishing  rights, 
he  Western  alliance  is  in  full  agree- 
that  the  Soviet  Union  bears  a 

responsibility  for,  and  is  deeply  in- 
i  in,  the  repressive  policies  of  the 


Polish  regime.  The  allies  agree  that 
pressure  must  be  put  on  the  Soviets  to 
bring  about  a  restoration  of  the  reform 
and  renewal  process  in  Poland.  The 
United  States  has  taken  a  number  of 
specific  steps  to  exert  pressure  on  the 
U.S.S.R.  of  which  you  are  all  aware. 
Our  allies  have  also  announced  actions 
against  the  Soviets.  For  example  Italy 
has  declared  a  "pause  for  reflection"  in 
its  negotiations  to  buy  Soviet  ^as;  many 
European  countries  have  canceled  of- 
ficial high-level  exchanges  and  visits  and 
are  implementing  their  exchange 
agreements  on  a  restrictive  basis.  They 
are  considering  additional  measures.  For 
example,  the  European  Community  is 
considering  agreement  to  increase  the 
interest  rate  charged  for  export  credits 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  We  and  our  allies  are 
consulting  closely  on  what  we  can  do  to 
bring  further  economic  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  Polish  and  Soviet  Governments. 
The  military  crackdown  in  Poland 
and  related  events  demonstrate  the 
weakness  of  the  Communist  system  that 
the  Soviets  have  imposed  on  much  of 
Eastern  Europe.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
also  attempting  to  turn  its  failure  in 
Poland  into  a  foreign  policy  victory  by 
dividing  the  Western  alliance.  We  and 
Europe  are  attempting  to  insure  that 
this  does  not  happen.  Our  objective  is  to 
maintain,  and  indeed  strengthen,  allied 
unity  through  common  support  of  sus- 
tained pressure  on  the  Polish  and  Soviet 
Governments  to  end  repression  in 
Poland.  It  is  vital  at  this  crucial  point  in 
history  that  a  firmly  allied  West  make 
clear  to  Warsaw  and  Moscow  that  it  will 
continue  such  pressure — and  refuse  any 
return  to  "business  as  usual"— as  long  as 
violations  of  internationally  recognized 
human  rights  continue  in  Poland. 

Polish  Debt 

Poland  has  massive  debt  obligations  to 
Western  governments  and  private 
banks— about  $26  billion  in  all.  It  owes 
the  U.S.  Government  directly  about 
$740  million,  mostly  for  CCC  direct 
credits.  In  addition,  Poland  owes  U.S. 
banks  about  $800  million  for  credits  ex- 
tended under  CCC  guarantee  programs 
and  about  $1.3  billion  in  unguaranteed 
credits. 


Our  objective  is  to  insist  that  Poland 
repay  its  debt.  At  this  point,  it  is  our 
assessment  that  this  is  the  best  way  of 
keeping  pressure  on  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment—and indirectly  on  the  Soviet 
Government.  Our  allies  share  this  view. 
And  we  and  they  have  agreed  to  sus- 
pend consideration  of  talks  on  reschedul- 
ing Poland's  1982  debt  obligations.  This 
allows  the  official  Western  creditors  to 
pursue  the  collection  of  1982  Polish 
debts.  In  fact,  Poland  is  making  partial 
payment  to  Western  creditors,  while  no 
new  credits  are  going  to  Poland.  Thus, 
there  is  a  net  financial  flow  from  Poland 
to  the  West.  With  no  new  Western 
credits  going  to  Poland,  and  with  Poland 
being  pressed  to  repay  its  debt,  the 
Soviets  are  having  to  transfer  significant 
amounts  of  resources  to  Poland. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  could 
exert  even  more  pressure  on  Poland  and 
the  Soviet  Union  by  declaring  official 
Polish  debts  in  default.  Clearly,  declar- 
ing official  default  is  an  option  that  can 
be  used  if  circumstances  warrant. 
However,  our  current  assessment  is  that 
our  officially  declaring  Poland  in  default 
might  be  used  by  the  Polish  Government 
as  an  excuse  to  relieve  itself  of  its 
obligation  to  make  repayments.  In  addi- 
tion, it  would  be  a  sanction  that  would 
be  difficult  to  reverse  if  the  Polish  situa- 
tion improved.  And  our  allies  have  ex- 
pressed strong  concern  about  the  impact 
of  a  formal  declaration  of  Polish  default 
on  their  banks  and  on  the  international 
financial  system— a  concern  shared  by 
U.S.  financial  officials.  Moreover,  if  we 
were  unilaterally  to  declare  default,  the 
possibility  exists  of  others  being  repaid 
before  or  instead  of  us.  Finally,  if  the 
objective  is  to  deny  the  Poles  new 
credits,  that  has  been  achieved 
already— without  formal  default  being 
declared. 

The  Administration  decided  that 
CCC  should  honor  its  obligations  to 
those  U.S.  banks  which  have  claims 
against  CCC  guaranteed  credits.  Since 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  misunderstand- 
ing about  the  implications  of  this  deci- 
sion, I  want  to  emphasize  several  points. 
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•  The  CCC  proposal  in  no  way 
relieves  Poland  of  its  obligation  to  pay 
these  debts.  The  only  difference  is  that 
the  Polish  Government  would  owe  the 
money  to  the  U.S.  Government  instead 
of  U.S.  banks,  and  we  will  press  hard  to 
collect. 

•  It  is  not  a  bail-out  of  the  banks. 
The  U.S.  Government  guaranteed  these 
credits;  they  are  due  and  unpaid,  and  we 
are  obligated  to  honor  our  guarantees. 

•  It  does  not  prevent  the  banks 
from  declaring  Poland  in  default.  The 
banks  are  owed  nonguaranteed  credits 
and  could  declare  default  if  those  are 
not  repaid.  They  have  not  done  so. 

•  It  is  not  a  rescheduling  for  the 
Poles.  There  is  no  extension  of 
maturities  or  change  in  terms. 


Finally,  there  has  been  a  great 
tendency  to  characterize  approaches  to 
this  issue  in  terms  of  hard  and  soft.  I 
prefer  to  look  at  it  in  terms  of  what  pro- 
duces the  greatest  pressure  on  Poland 
and  the  Soviets,  as  well  as  what  insures 
the  best  chance  of  loan  repayment.  It  is 
a  broadly  shared  conclusion— by  the 
highest  levels  of  this  government  and  by 
the  highest  levels  of  allied  govern- 
ments—that pressing  for  repayment 
rather  than  declaring  formal  default  best 
serves  these  objectives. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


Soviet  Energy  Development 
and  the  Western  Alliance 


by  Ernest  B.  Johnston,  Jr. 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  and  Oversight  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  on  February  9,  1982.  Mr. 
Johnston  is  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Economic  and  Business  Affairs.1 

I  suspect  that  the  drafters  of  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  study  on 
Technology  and  Soviet  Energy 
Availability  did  not  anticipate  how  time- 
ly their  work  would  prove  to  be.  Their 
report  was  issued  shortly  after  our 
discussions  last  fall  with  the  Europeans 
on  the  West  Siberian  gas  pipeline  which, 
of  course,  is  the  largest  and  single  most 
visible  example  of  Western  equipment 
and  technology  associated  with  Soviet 
energy  development.  Its  release  also 
came  at  a  time  when  the  Administration 
was  studying  a  new  policy  on  exports  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  of  oil  and  gas  equipment 
and  technology. 

Since  that  time,  events  in  Poland 
took  a  dramatic  turn  for  the  worse  and 
caused  us  to  invoke  strong  measures 
against  the  Soviet  Union  for  its  direct 
role  in  the  Polish  repression.  In  response 
to  this  heavy  Soviet  role,  and  to  show 
the  seriousness  of  our  concern,  the 
President  announced  on  December  29 
that  we  were  placing  expanded  controls 
on  the  export  of  oil  and  gas  equipment 
and  technology  to  the  U.S.S.R.  He  also 
announced  that  action  on  licensing  cases 
for  the  U.S.S.R.  would  be  suspended.  As 


a  result  of  these  actions,  oil  and  gas 
equipment  and  technology  is  not  now  be- 
ing exported  from  the  United  States  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  asked  our 
allies  to  take  parallel  measures  and  not 
to  undercut  the  actions  we  have  taken  in 
response  to  martial  law  in  Poland. 

Energy  production  is  important  to 
the  Soviets  not  only  for  their  domestic 
use  but  also  for  export  earnings.  I  will 
limit  my  remarks  this  morning  to  the  oil 
and  gas  sectors  of  energy  because  these 
are  the  most  important  sources  for 
Soviet  energy  consumption  and  for 
Soviet  exports.  In  particular,  I  will  com- 
ment on  the  subjects  of  Western  imports 
of  oil  and  gas  from  the  U.S.S.R.,  U.S. 
controls  on  exports  of  oil  and  gas  equip- 
ment and  technology  to  the  U.S.S.R., 
and  the  West  Siberian  gas  pipeline  proj- 
ect. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  seek  to  import  large  volumes 
of  Western  equipment  and  technology  as 
it  endeavors  to  develop  and  exploit  its 
oil  and  gas  reserves  in  the  coming 
decades.  Oil  and  gas  provide  both  the 
bulk  of  domestic  Soviet  energy  needs 
and  over  half  of  the  U.S.S.R.'s  export 
earnings. 

Even  under  the  most  optimistic 
assumptions  about  the  level  of  Soviet  oil 
and  gas  production,  it  is  clear  that  the 
days  of  easy  Soviet  access  to  cheap 
reserves  are  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close. 
While  gas  is  surpassing  planned  produc- 
tion levels,  oil  production  has  remained 


constant,  and  the  marginal  cost  of  pr 
duction  appears  to  have  risen  signifi- 
cantly. This  means  the  Soviets  are 
counting  on  increasing  hard  currency 
revenues  from  gas  as  oil  exports  dec 
later  in  this  decade. 

New  reserves,  especially  in  the  I 
important  gas  sector,  are  from  majoi 
population  and  industrial  centers.  Lo 
distance  transport  is  needed  for  the  | 
to  reach  Soviet  and  foreign  consume 
This  geographic  shift,  primarily  to  tr 
West  Siberian  region,  means  that  tto 
construction  of  new  gas  pipelines  wil 
necessary.  The  Soviets  now  depend  < 
Western  equipment  imports  for  the  1 
components  in  pipeline  construction- 
especially  large-diameter  pipe  and  cc 
pressor  stations  to  drive  the  gas  thr 
the  pipes.  While  much  of  the  Soviet 
equipment  imports  are  not  particula 
technologically  advanced,  Soviet  in- 
digenous production  is  currently  ina 
quate  to  meet  Soviet  needs,  in  term: 
both  quantity  and  quality.  The  Sovie 
clearly  envisage  a  Western  role  pro- 
viding the  pipe  and  other  equipment 
their  oil  and  gas  development,  to  be 
financed  with  Soviet  energy  exports 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  findin 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessmer 
study  is  that  the  United  States  alon 
little  leverage  to  reduce  current  anc 
future  development  of  Soviet  oil  am 
gas.  According  to  the  report,  while 
much  of  the  equipment  and  technoli 
currently  in  use  around  the  world 
originated  in  the  United  States,  we 
not  hold  a  monopoly  in  this  area.  Tl 
study  reports  that  there  is  no  singl* 
essential  energy  equipment  or 
technology  area  in  which  the  U.S. S 
must  depend  on  the  United  States  i 
the  long  run.  In  areas  where  the  S( 
now  rely  on  Western  imports,  then 
equipment  and  technology  availabil 
outside  the  United  States,  principal 
from  West  Germany,  France,  Italy 
Japan,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  A 
the  case  of  large  diameter  pipe— tl 
highest  value  item  in  Soviet  import 
from  the  West  for  their  energy  pre 
ects— the  United  States  does  not  p 
duce  the  56-inch  diameter  pipe  use> 
the  Soviets.  U.S.  firms  have,  in  the 
licensed  some  technology  to  overse 
companies,  including  blueprints  an 
plans  for  gas  turbine  engines  to  dr 
compressors.  But  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  study  poir 
that  foreign  firms,  through  resean 
development,  have  independently 
developed  their  own  oil  and  gas  eq 
ment  and  technology  capabilities. 
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'he  United  States  does  retain  an 
in  some  oil  and  gas  equipment  and 
lology  areas.  The  study  notes  that 
Inited  States  is  the  sole  or  pre- 
d  supplier  in  a  number  of  areas,  in- 
lg  integrated  computer  systems 
oftware,  submersible  pumps,  blow- 
reventers,  and  tertiary  recovery 
iques.  But  the  U.S.S.R.,  in  recent 
,  has  shown  a  definite  reluctance  to 
lase  U.S.  energy  equipment  because 
i  possibility  of  export  control  prob- 
For  instance,  the  United  States 
old  no  submersible  pumps  to  the 
!.R.  since  1978.  In  some  cases  the 
ts  have  purchased  substitute  equip- 
and  technology  abroad;  in  others, 
have  acquired  an  indigenous  equip- 
manufacturing  capacity;  and  in 
ther  cases,  the  Soviets  have 
:ed  their  design  to  eliminate  the 
for  Western  equipment  in  order  to 
critical  dependencies, 
lthough  the  United  States  may 
some  delaying  possibilities,  we  can- 
larkedly  reduce  the  volume  or  in- 
3  the  cost  of  Soviet  energy  produc- 
hrough  unilateral  export  controls, 
ver,  the  West,  acting  in  a  con- 
1  manner,  could  have  a  significant 
:t. 

ring  Perspectives  on 

t  Oil  and  Gas  Development 

e  discussing  possible  Western 
2S  toward  Soviet  oil  and  gas 
)pment,  it  is  important  to  describe 
;he  differences  of  view  between  the 
d  States  and  our  allies,  especially 
rope,  on  the  desirability  of  in- 
id  Soviet  energy  production  and 
ded  East- West  energy  ties  in  those 

he  European  perspective  is  dif- 
;  from  ours  for  a  number  of 
is.  In  the  first  instance,  the  Euro- 
are  more  dependent  on  imported 
y  sources  than  we.  They  import 
ximately  two- thirds  of  their  energy 
,  whereas  we  import  only  about 
fth  of  our  energy  requirements. 
'Uropeans  view  the  development  of 
:  oil  and  gas  as  contributing  to 
1  world  energy  market  supplies, 
>y  increasing  global  stability.  Fur- 
nven  a  strong  desire  to  reduce 
leavy  dependence  on  Middle 
rn  energy  imports  and  to  diversify 
applies  and  given  the  U.S.S.R.'s 
'e  proximity  to  Europe,  they  view 
•viet  Union  as  an  acceptable,  even 
ole,  supplemental  supplier.  This 
3  reinforced  by  the  continuing 
ean  belief  that  energy  and  other 


trade  links  with  the  Soviets  serve  to 
moderate  Soviet  international  behavior. 
It  is  also  reinforced  by  the  perception 
that  European  purchases  of  Soviet  oil 
and  gas  finance  Soviet  imports  of  Euro- 
pean technology  and  manufactured 
goods. 

Another  key  ingredient  in  the  Euro- 
pean and  Japanese  perspective  on  Soviet 
oil  and  gas  development  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  related  energy  equipment 
trade.  The  importance  to  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  of  these  equipment 
exports  is  particularly  evident  in  the 
context  of  the  West  Siberian  gas 
pipeline.  Estimates  vary,  but  European 
pipe  and  equipment  manufacturers- 
most  of  whose  business  has  been 
seriously  depressed  in  recent  years  in  a 
period  of  general  economic  difficulty- 
stand  to  gain  over  $10  billion  from  con- 
tracts for  this  single  project  alone. 
Japan,  while  importing  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  its  total  energy  needs 
from  the  U.S.S.R.,  exports  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  more  energy  equipment  than 
any  Western  country. 

These  energy,  economic,  and 
political  factors  behind  our  allies'  view  of 
Soviet  energy  development  are,  needless 
to  say,  not  entirely  shared  by  the  United 
States.  U.S.  energy  imports  from  the 
Soviet  Union  (fuel  oil)  are  extremely 
modest.  The  majority  of  our  exports  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  is  in  agricultural  com- 
modities, not  in  industrial  products  or  oil 
and  gas  equipment.  And,  in  contrast  to 
some  of  our  European  allies,  this  Ad- 
ministration remains  skeptical  that  East- 
West  economic  interaction  really  has 
had  a  moderating  influence  on  Soviet  in- 
ternational behavior. 

These  differences  in  view  are  not 
easily  bridged.  But  this  Administration 
is  committed  to  working  with  our  allies 
to  insure  that  excessive  Western  de- 
pendence on  Soviet  energy  does  not 
develop.  In  this  context,  I  will  briefly 
discuss  the  West  Siberian  pipeline  and 
its  implications  for  Western  energy 
security. 

The  West  Siberian  Pipeline 

In  our  discussions  with  European 
governments  on  the  pipeline,  we  have 
focused  on  the  energy  security  impact  of 
increased  West  European  reliance  on 
Soviet  energy  sources.  We  have  stressed 
the  vulnerabilities  which  could  arise 
from  increased  imports  of  Soviet  gas 
and  have  emphasized  that  the  volume  of 
energy  imports  from  the  Soviet  Union  is 
not  in  itself  a  sufficient  indicator  of 


potential  economic  and  political 
vulnerability  that  could  arise  from  ex- 
panded energy  ties. 

Although  the  six  European  par- 
ticipants in  the  pipeline  project  will  be 
dependent  on  the  U.S.S.R.  for  only  ap- 
proximately 6%  of  their  total  energy 
needs  once  the  pipeline  is  fully  opera- 
tional, we  feel  the  Europeans  must  look 
beyond  the  aggregate  numbers  to  more 
fundamental  energy  security  considera- 
tions. 

•  Gas — which  is  rapidly  replacing  oil 
as  the  chief  Soviet  hard  currency 
earner— is  a  difficult  fuel  to  replace  in 
the  event  of  a  supply  interruption.  There 
is  no  spot  market  for  gas  and  large 
start-up  investments  are  required  for 
pipelines  or  liquefied  natural  gas 
facilities. 

•  Certain  regions  within  Europe  will 
be  heavily  dependent  on  Soviet  gas  once 
the  pipeline  is  completed.  Unless  there 
were  excess  capacity  in  other  parts  of 
the  European  natural  gas  grid,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  replace  substantial  levels 
of  gas  should  a  supply  interruption  oc- 
cur. 

•  Residential  and  commercial  con- 
sumers will  be  particularly  dependent  on 
Soviet  gas,  and  a  cut-off  in  these  sectors 
would  occasion  special  and  most 
troublesome  domestic  political  problems 
and  pressures. 

Thus,  we  argued  that  West  Euro- 
pean vulnerability  to  Soviet  gas  leverage 
could  be  more  substantial  than  the 
numbers  alone  indicate.  Even  without  a 
cut-off  of  Soviet  energy  flows,  the 
Soviets  will  possess  leverage  which  could 
be  brought  to  bear  on  West  European 
governments. 

In  addition  to  these  energy  security 
considerations,  we  have  pointed  out  that 
the  economics  of  the  pipeline  are  no 
longer  as  attractive  as  they  were  when 
initial  negotiations  began  in  1978. 
Overall  energy  growth  rates  are  down, 
and  European  gas  demand  last  year 
declined  by  4%.  Official  estimates  of 
future  gas  demand  are  now  being  re- 
vised downward. 

For  these  reasons,  we  are  continuing 
to  discuss  with  the  Europeans  alter- 
natives to  the  West  Siberian  project 
which  we  believe  are  more  economic  and 
more  secure.  We  have  advocated  looking 
into  increased  Norwegian  gas  supplies 
and  the  possibility  of  increased  liquefied 
natural  gas  imports.  We  have  noted  as 
well  that  certain  aspects  of  U.S.  energy 
policy  will  increase  the  availability  of  oil 
and  gas  on  world  markets.  These  include 
our  decontrol  of  domestic  oil  prices  and 
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steps  to  accelerate  leasing  of  Federal 
lands  for  energy  development.  We  are 
also  prepared  to  increase  exports  of  coal 
to  Europe. 

In  response  to  our  concerns,  the 
Europeans  have  been  firm  in 
characterizing  our  alternative  energy 
sources  as  supplementing— but  not 
replacing— increased  energy  imports 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  But  the  Euro- 
peans have  gained  through  our  discus- 
sions a  better  appreciation  of  the  risks 
inherent  in  East-West  energy  trade.  The 
final  results  of  the  consultations  are  not 
yet  certain,  but  they  may  include  closer 
Western  cooperation  on  issues  relating 
to  gas  trade  and  on  overall  energy 
security.  As  the  Office  of  Technology 
Assessment  study  notes,  this  type  of 
Western  energy  cooperation  can  help  to 
limit  the  risks  of  East-West  energy 
trade. 

Western  Trade  Policy  Toward 
Soviet  Energy  Projects 

Even  before  we  recently  stopped 
shipments  of  oil  and  gas  equipment  and 
technology  exports  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  we 
were  the  only  Western  country  to  con- 
trol the  export  of  such  items  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Of  course,  our  allies  do 
control  some  dual-use  items— com- 
puters, for  example— that  are  used  on 
Soviet  oil  and  gas  projects.  Their  con- 
trols, however,  are  based  on  security, 
not  energy,  considerations. 

Our  unilateral  controls  can  have  only 
a  limited  effect.  In  this  regard,  foreign 
sources  for  all  equipment  and  technology 
required  for  the  West  Siberian  gas 
pipeline  are  either  already  available  or 
could  be  developed  quickly  enough  so  as 
not  to  delay  significantly  the  anticipated 
schedule  for  putting  that  project  into 
operation.  Therefore,  substantial  allied 
cooperation  would  be  needed  to  deprive 
the  U.S.S.R.  of  Western  equipment  and 
technology.  Of  course,  the  U.S.S.R.  is  as 
anxious  to  avoid  a  dependency  on  the 
West  as  we  are  to  avoid  a  dependency 
on  them.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  Soviets  will  continue  to  seek 
Western  support,  at  least  for  projects 
aimed  at  increasing  their  exports  of  gas 
and  maintaining  as  best  they  can  their 
exports  of  oil. 

We  realize  that  one  effect  of  tough 
unilateral  controls  on  shipments  of  oil 
and  gas  equipment  to  the  U.S.S.R.  could 
be  the  development  of  production 
capabilities  in  other  countries,  which 
could  then  service  not  only  the  Soviet 
market  but  compete  with  the  United 
States  in  other  markets  as  well.  An  in- 


tegral element  in  our  current  sanctions 
program  is  cooperation  from  our  allies 
in  not  undermining  our  measures,  in  not 
filling  in  for  contracts  that  our  com- 
panies have  lost  as  a  result  of  our  sanc- 
tions. In  the  long  run,  a  multilateral 
system  of  controls,  especially  on  exports 
of  technology  to  manufacture  equip- 
ment, could  help  to  minimize  losses  to 
U.S.  companies  and  could  also  insure 
that  the  Soviets  do  not  gain  an  in- 
dependent equipment  manufacturing 
capability. 

The  study  notes  that  our  sanctions 
program  following  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  demonstrated  the  problems 
of  our  allies  in  imposing  trade  controls 
in  areas,  such  as  energy,  which  do  not 
have  direct  Soviet  military  applications. 
Our  allies'  problems  are  clearly  exacer- 
bated when  the  incentive  of  equipment 
sales  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  goal  of 
energy  diversification  are  added  to  the 
equation.  Nonetheless,  the  question  is  of 
such  significance  that  we  want  our  allies 
to  consider  carefully  and  constructively 
all  possibilities  of  cooperative  controls. 
In  spite  of  the  problems' of  develop- 
ing with  our  allies  a  multilateral  control 
policy  on  oil  and  gas  equipment  and 
technology  exports  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  our 
own  policy  in  this  area  is  not  and  should 
not  be  based  entirely  on  our  allies' 
perceptions.  We  have  a  leadership  as 
well  as  a  partnership  role  with  regard  to 
the  alliance.  We  cannot  forge  consensus 
without  taking  steps  ourselves. 

In  this  context,  we  question  the 
wisdom  of  granting  subsidized  Western 
export  credits  in  support  of  sales  to  the 


U.S.S.R.  For  example,  in  negotiatii 
equipment  contracts  sales  for  the  V 
Siberian  pipeline,  the  Soviets  sough 
received  export  credits  at  less  than 
interest— well  below  prevailing  mai 
rates.  The  effect  of  this  interest  ra1 
level  is  that,  to  the  extent  not  othei 
offset  by  price  adjustments,  the  Eu 
peans  have  underwritten  some  of  tl 
cost  as  well  as  much  of  the  risk  sui 
rounding  the  project. 

Conclusion 

Achieving  allied  cooperation  in  me< 
the  problems  posed  by  both  Westei 
and  gas  imports  from  the  Soviet  U 
and  oil  and  gas  equipment  technolc 
exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  will  nc 
easy.  Our  experience  with  the  Wes 
Siberian  gas  pipeline  has  demonstr 
that  we  have  large  differences  of  v 
with  the  Europeans.  But  we  shall  i 
tinue  to  work  cooperatively  with  o 
allies  to  lessen  the  risks  of  excessi' 
dependence  and  potential  vulnerab 
that  could  stem  from  Western  imp 
of  oil  and  gas.  In  the  near  term,  01 
allies  have  said  they  will  not  undei 
our  sanctions  on  exports  to  the  U. 
Both  for  now  and  the  more  distan 
•  future,  we  must  strive  to  achieve  < 
multilateral  approach  toward  Sovi 
and  gas  development  that  will 
strengthen  the  alliance. 


xThe  complete  transcript  of  the  he 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  an 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printin] 
fice,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.B 
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->nal  Seminar  in  Copenhagen,  Den- 
i,  on  February  5,  1982.  Mr.  Burt  is 
ztor  of  the  Bureau  of  Politico- 
ary  Affairs. 

s  become  something  of  a  cliche  to 
est  that  NATO  is  a  victim  of  its 
success.  Thirty  years  of  peace  with 
lorn  have,  it  is  suggested,  weakened 
:ern  resolve  to  preserve  the  former 
1  defending  the  latter.  Western 
cs  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
juility  that  they  take  it  for  granted 
ire  unwilling  to  make  sacrifices  to 
e  its  continuation, 
'ollowing  this  thesis,  the  current 
fce  within  the  alliance  is  seen  as  tak- 
lace  between  those  who  recognize 
cope  of  the  external  threat  and 
i  who  do  not;  between  those  who 
jciate  the  strategic  realities  of  the 
ern  position  and  those  who  remain 
I  by  illusions  of  detente. 
ret  contrary  to  this  analysis,  the 
r  debate  within  the  alliance  is  not 
e  scope  of  the  Soviet  threat  but  on 
3rm  of  the  Western  response, 
■tance  in  Europe  to  stronger 
ise  measures  does  not  stem,  in  the 
,  from  complacency.  In  fact,  opinion 
suggest  that  Europeans  as  a  whole 
onsiderably  more  worried  that  a 
r  war  may  be  approaching  than  are 
"icans.  The  strength  of  the  peace 
ment  in  Europe  demonstrates  the 
of  anxiety.  Those  who  march  in  op- 
on  to  measures  designed  to 
gthen  NATO  do  so,  in  large 
ure,  not  because  they  think  defense 
iger  necessary,  but  because  they 
it  no  longer  possible.  Current 
ences  in  the  alliance  thus  go  well 
id  varying  perceptions  of  Soviet 
)ilities  or  intentions. 

Alliance  at  Middle  Age 

vorld  has  changed  significantly  in 
ways  since  NATO's  inception  over 
ars  ago.  The  alliance  has  changed 
>ut  at  a  slower  pace.  Consequently, 
now  begins  its  fourth  decade,  the 
faces  the  need  to  reinvigorate  its 
ity  cooperation. 

^ne  change  of  major  significance  to 
J  has  been  the  shift  over  the  last 
ars  in  the  U.S. -Soviet  balance  of 
r  away  from  clear  American 


superiority  to  something  closer  to  parity. 
Often  commented  upon,  and  generally 
accepted,  the  consequences  of  this 
development  for  NATO's  strategy,  doc- 
trine, and  force  planning  are  becoming 
more  widely  understood.  Yet  necessary 
corrective  measures  have  only  begun  to 
be  undertaken. 

More  dramatic,  less  often  com- 
mented upon,  has  been  the  shift  in  the 
balance  of  power  between  Western 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  Thirty- 
five  years  ago  Europe  lay  devastated. 
America  produced  and  consumed  half 
the  world's  wealth.  Today  Western 
Europe  has  achieved  and  in  some  places 
surpassed  American  levels  of  productivi- 
ty and  consumption.  European  societies 
are  rich.  European  economies  are 
dynamic.  European  systems  of  govern- 
ments are  solidly  based.  Europe  is  more 
self-reliant  and  self-assertive  than  it  has 
been  for  decades.  Europe  is  more  united 
than  it  has  been  for  centuries.  Yet  the 
patterns  of  Western  defense  remain  to- 
day essentially  what  they  were  over  30 
years  ago. 

The  single  most  striking  geopolitical 
change  over  the  past  35  years  is  not, 
however,  the  shift  between  East  and 
West,  or  even  between  the  New  World 
and  the  Old,  but  rather  the  shift  be- 
tween North  and  South,  between  the 
First  World  and  the  Third.  In  this  brief 
span  of  years,  the  bulk  of  the  world's 
population,  and  nearly  as  much  of  the 
world's  territory  and  the  world's 
resources,  have  moved  from  Western 
colonial  tutelage  to  full  independence  of 
Western  control,  and  in  some  cases 
toward  outright  hostility  to  Western  in- 
terests. Yet  the  West  has  fashioned  no 
consensus  regarding  its  response  to  this 
revolution;  no  means  for  coordinating  its 
relations  with  the  majority  of  mankind; 
no  concerted  policy  for  defending  and 
promoting  its  interests  in  these  regions. 

The  pattern  of  Western  security 
cooperation  was  thus  set  in  an  era  very 
different  from  the  present.  It  was  set 
when  Europe  lay  prostrate,  when  the 
United  States  had  power  to  spare,  when 
the  only  threat  to  Western  interests 
originated  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
when  the  only  possible  route  for  aggres- 
sion was  from  the  East.  The  security 
structure  established  by  the  West  in 
those  early  postwar  years  met  the 
challenges  of  that  era  successfully.  This 
structure  has  continued  to  evolve  and  to 
meet  the  new  challenges  of  successive 


decades.  But  the  pace  of  international 
change  has  quickened,  the  challenges 
have  multiplied,  and  the  structure  has 
begun  to  develop  growing  pains. 

Toward  a  New  Division  of  Labor 

Throughout  the  postwar  era,  deficiencies 
in  European  defense  efforts  have  been 
offset  by  what  amounted  to  a  surplus  in 
American  defense  capabilities.  Today, 
broadly  speaking,  American  superiority 
is  gone  and  that  surplus  is  no  more. 
Over  the  past  decade,  Europe  has  taken 
steps  to  pick  up  the  slack.  The  propor- 
tional European  contribution  to  NATO's 
defense  has  risen  significantly.  The  West 
is  gradually  moving  toward  a  new  divi- 
sion of  labor,  one  in  which  Europe 
assumes  greater  responsibility.  The 
West  is  also  gradually  moving  toward  a 
recognition  of  common  security  interests 
extending  beyond  Europe.  But  this  proc- 
ess still  lags  behind  the  real  changes  in 
the  East- West  balance,  U.S.-Europe 
balance,  and  the  North-South  balance. 
Adjustments  of  the  magnitude  needed  to 
maintain  pace  with  these  changes  are 
bound  to  be  painful.  As  the  process  of 
change  within  the  West  accelerates,  as 
the  West  moves  more  rapidly  toward  a 
new  division  of  labor,  occasional  signs  of 
discomfort  are  bound  to  become  evident. 

For  America,  the  challenge  is  to 
lead  a  more  fractious  alliance,  in  more 
difficult  circumstances,  with  reduced 
margins  for  error,  and  lessened  instru- 
ments for  persuasion.  The  United  States 
is  and  will  remain  the  single  most 
powerful  member  of  the  alliance.  There 
is  no  one  else  to  whom  the  baton  of 
leadership  can  be  passed.  Yet  with  each 
passing  year  the  task  becomes  more 
difficult;  the  amount  of  effort  required 
greater;  the  end  result,  in  terms  of 
alliance  discipline,  less.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, expressions  of  impatience 
and  exasperation  from  Washington  are 
from  time  to  time  to  be  expected. 

For  Europe,  the  challenge  is  to 
assume  responsibilities  for  Western 
defense  commensurate  with  the  place 
Europe  has  attained  in  the  West's 
economic  system  and  political  councils. 
For  35  years,  Europe  has  gotten  more 
defense  than  it  has  paid  for.  Europeans 
have  become  accustomed  to  relying  on 
the  United  States  for  their  defense  and 
on  the  U.S.  Government  for  their 
defense  policies.  Assuming  greater 
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responsibility  for  fielding  an  adequate 
Western  defense  will  be  difficult  for 
Europe.  Transferring  to  Europe  greater 
responsibility  for  formulating  and  im- 
plementing Western  defense  policies  will 
be  even  harder  for  Europe  and  for  the 
United  States. 

For  the  West,  the  challenge  is  to 
develop  a  consensus  on  Western  in- 
terests in  the  Third  World  and  to 
fashion  a  more  effective  means  to  pro- 
tect and  promote  them.  NATO  was 
established  to  defend  European  territory 
from  an  attack.  It  is  not  designed  to 
deal  with  threats  from  other  quarters, 
nor  should  it  be  turned  to  that  purpose. 
Yet  these  other  threats  do  exist.  They 
endanger  us  all.  They  are  unlikely  to  be 
mastered  unless  the  West  responds  in  a 
more  concerted  way  than  it  has  done  to 
date. 

Agreement  on  ends  should  precede 
discussion  of  means.  The  West's  with- 
drawal from  colonial  responsibilities  has 
left  us  with  a  crippling  legacy  of  guilt 
and  despair— guilt  over  past  Western  ex- 
ploitation; despair  over  future  Western 
ability  to  influence  events  in  other  areas 
of  the  world.  Western  policies  toward 
the  Third  World  thus  rest,  more  often 
than  not,  upon  little  but  rhetoric  and 
good  intentions  and  lead  to  little  but 
hand  wringing  and  inaction.  Economic 
assistance  rather  than  being  a  primacy 
for  the  promotion  of  Western  values  and 
interests  is  often  little  more  than  con- 
science money,  designed  to  expiate  past 
sins  and  to  excuse  a  failure  to  involve 
ourselves  directly  in  the  fate  of  distant 
regions  and  forgotten  peoples. 

To  the  extent  that  the  West  has  had 
a  security  policy  toward  the  Third  World 
over  the  past  three  decades,  it  has  been 
one  of  gradually  transferring  to  the 
United  States  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
tecting residual  Western  interests.  Only 
2  years  ago,  this  process  culminated  in 
the  acceptance  by  the  United  States  of  a 
unilateral  responsibility  for  preserving 
Western  access  to  the  oil  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  oil  upon  which  Europe's  economy 
runs. 

This  process  has  gone  as  far  as  it 
can.  Europe,  by  reason  of  its  economic 
power,  its  historical  experience,  its 
cultural  links,  and  its  geographic  prox- 
imity, has  a  critical  role  to  play  in  much 
of  the  Third  World.  A  new  division  of 
labor  among  Western  allies  must  result 
in  a  more  equitable  sharing  of  the  costs 
of  defending  Europe.  A  new  division  of 
labor  must  also  lead  to  a  more  equitable 
sharing  of  defense  commitments  in 
regions  of  critical  importance  to  the 
West  and  a  more  equitable  acceptance  of 
the  risks  inherent  in  such  commitments. 


Toward  a  Stronger  Conventional 
Defense 

Another  area  in  which  the  alliance  has 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  a  changing 
world  is  in  the  relative  priorities  accord- 
ed its  conventional  and  nuclear  defense. 
When  NATO  was  begun  in  the  late 
1940s,  the  memory  of  World  War  II  was 
sharp.  The  fear  of  a  new  conventional 
war  was  keen.  Europeans  were  willing, 
indeed  eager,  to  accept  a  heightened 
risk  of  nuclear  war  to  deter  the  out- 
break of  any  conventional  conflict.  By 
threatening  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  equipping  NATO's  forces  with  them, 
Soviet  conventional  superiority  was 
offset  and  Soviet  aggressive  designs 
discouraged. 

Gradually,  however,  the  Soviet 
Union  developed  a  nuclear  capability, 
first  against  Europe,  then  against  the 
United  States.  As  a  result,  the  concept 
that  NATO  could  compensate  for  con- 
ventional weakness  with  nuclear 
strength  has  come  under  increasing 
challenge.  In  the  mid-1960s  the  strategy 
of  flexible  response  was  developed  to 
provide  the  alliance  with  alternatives,  in 
responding  to  aggression,  short  of 
nuclear  war  or  surrender.  There  have 
since  been  continuing  efforts  to 
strengthen  NATO's  conventional 
defenses.  But  these  attempts  have  not 
kept  pace  with  European  economic 
potential,  with  growing  Soviet  conven- 
tional capabilities,  or  with  changes  in  the 
strategic  balance  between  the  U.S.  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Today  the  Western  publics  are  clear- 
ly voicing  their  desire  to  raise,  not 
lower,  farther  the  nuclear  threshold. 
Certainly  there  are  some  who  want  no 
defense  at  all.  Yet  the  vast  majority  of 
our  peoples  recognize  the  need  for 
defense.  They  are  seeking,  however,  an 
approach  which  reduces  the  risk  of 
escalation  to  nuclear  weapons  while  con- 
tinuing to  deter  aggression  at  any  level. 
Such  a  defense  can  be  constructed. 
Nuclear  deterrence  is  not  the  sole  form 
of  dissuasion.  In  adopting  the  strategy 
of  flexible  response  the  alliance  recog- 
nized that  a  more  robust  conventional 
defense,  combined  with  the  continued 
capability  for  recourse  to  nuclear 
weapons,  would  provide  an  even  more 
effective  deterrent.  Faced  with  a  credi- 
ble conventional  and  nuclear  deterrent,  a 
potential  aggressor  would  need  to  deal 
not  just  with  an  uncertainty  over  the  ex- 
act location  of  the  nuclear  tripwire  but 
with  the  real  possibility  of  initial  defeat 
at  the  conventional  level.  Thus  in 
strengthening  the  alliance's  conventional 


capabilities,  we  not  only  make  nucle; 
war  less  likely,  we  make  any  war  les 
likely. 

Despite  the  move  to  flexible 
response,  however,  leaders  on  both 
of  the  Atlantic  have  for  too  long  ten 
to  implicitly  accept  the  common  wisi 
that  Western  Europe  is  indefensible 
and  that  only  the  threat  of  nuclear 
weapons  can  deter  aggression.  Cert 
nuclear  deterrence  must  remain  an 
essential  element  of  Western  defens 
But  it  is  time  for  the  problems  of  cr 
ventional  defense  to  be  revisited  wil 
fresh  insights  and  new  approaches, 
the  past  several  years  the  West's  m 
tary  and  political  leadership,  its  aca 
demic  experts,  and  its  journalistic  c 
mentators  have  subjected  the  nuclei 
apex  of  NATO's  strategy  to  the  mo: 
tense  examination.  It  is  time,  in  my 
view,  we  reexamined  its  convention 
base. 

Toward  a  New  Sense  of  Purpose 

If  democracy  and  personal  freedom 
to  thrive,  the  West  requires  much  r 
than  a  military  defense.  Societies  s< 
times  are  conquered  from  without, 
they  first  crumble  from  within.  The 
•bastion  in  the  defense  of  Western  s 
ty  is  that  of  the  intellect.  To  rejuve 
the  structure  for  Western  security, 
which  has  kept  the  peace  for  over  \ 
years,  the  West  must  first  regain  t 
sense  of  purpose  which  imbued  NA 
creation.  The  West  must  once  agai 
define  its  values.  It  must  proclaim 
and  it  must  apply  them,  not  just  to 
selves  but  in  our  dealings  with  oth< 
What  makes  Western  values  uniqu 
worth  defending  is  not  their  Weste 
origin  but  their  universal  applicatic 

Too  often  we  deny  the  univers: 
of  our  values.  We  apply  a  deadenir 
relativism  to  our  evaluation  of  oth< 
societies  and  our  reaction  to  event: 
other  regions.  In  Poland  the  Sovie 
thus  said  to  demonstrate  moderati 
because  they  suppress  Polish  freed 
without  resort  to  military  invasion 
Afghanistan  the  Soviet  Union  is  w 
a  genocidal  campaign,  employing  £ 
arsenal  of  deadly  chemical  weapon 
Southeast  Asia,  the  Soviet  Union  i 
supplying  and  controlling  the  use  < 
in  weapons  against  unsophisticated 
defenseless  people.  Have  these  en 
inspired  one  march  in  the  West,  o: 
demonstration,  one  dramatic  act  o 
test?  I  know  of  none. 

Those  in  our  societies  who  que 
the  necessity  for  defense  need  oni 
East.  Those  who  have  difficulty  er 
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jw  the  Soviet  Union  might  employ 
ry  superiority  and  geopolitical  ad- 
ge  to  dominate  a  defenseless 
3e  need  only  regard  on  the  current 
ton  of  Poland.  Those  who  doubt  the 

of  military  power  in  our  modern 

need  only  reflect  upon  the  basis 
)viet  control  of  Eastern  Europe. 
i  who  see  little  qualitative  differ- 
)etween  Eastern  and  Western 

of  government  need  only  note  the 
nent  of  Poland's  workers, 
at  Western  opinion  leaders  too 
regard  our  democratic  forms  of 
nment  and  our  free  institutions  as 
ire  than  cultural  artifacts,  the 

of  a  more  or  less  idiosyncratic 
ical  development  particular  to 
rn  societies.  In  consequence  we 
i  in  others  what  we  would  never 
e  in  ourselves.  We  tend  to  regard 
fense  of  Western  values  as  a  form 
ochialism,  the  spread  of  those 

as  a  form  of  aggression.  We  put 
ves  on  the  psychological  defensive 
;he  start.  We  invite,  and  half  ac- 
he outrageous  arguments  of  the 

Union  that  the  West  has  inter- 
in  Poland  by  its  expressions  of 
"t  for  Polish  independence  and 

fact  the  West  has  left  the  in- 
i  in  the  ideological  field  to  the 
Union  for  too  long.  Western 
will  not  survive  unless  the  West 
inds  them.  Ideas,  Plato  to  the  con- 
do  not  exist  in  some  ideal  sphere, 
grasped  anew  by  successive 
itions.  Ideas  live  in  the  mind  of 
f  the  idea  of  liberty  ceases  to  light 
es  and  to  direct  our  action,  then 
ea  will  die.  If  the  spark  of  liberty 
iguished,  it  will  not  soon  be 
led,  and  in  the  future  all  men  will 
der  the  varying  forms  of  tyranny 
have  been  the  lot  of  most 
hout  man's  past, 
we  harbor  any  doubts  as  to 
ir  our  values  are  worth  defending, 
do  not.  The  world  over,  men  of 
nt  cultures,  with  different 
bs,  fight  and  die  to  achieve  what 
'e.  Western  values  represent,  as 
im  Lincoln  once  said  of  his  own 
y,  mankind's  last  best  hope.  The 
of  what  we  have  to  offer  is 
sally  recognized.  Freedom  can  re- 
n  offer,  however,  only  so  long  as 
selves  possess  it,  are  willing  to 
)  preserve  it,  and  to  encourage 
who  grasp  for  it.  ■ 


Situation  in  Poland 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
FEB.  22,  19821 

The  draft  plan  for  reorganizing  Polish 
trade  unions  published  t*y  the  Warsaw 
government  on  February  21  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  for  Poland's  future. 
We,  like  all  those  who  hope  for  a  return 
to  dialogue  in  Poland,  will  be  carefully 
watching  the  government's  handling  of 
this  matter. 

In  the  past,  the  Warsaw  government 
has  stated  that  it  intends  to  reopen  a 
dialogue  with  the  church  and  Solidarity. 
There  is  no  more  appropriate  subject  for 
discussion  among  the  various  elements 
in  Poland  than  the  future  structure  and 
role  of  trade  unions.  A  failure  by  the 
government  to  permit  Solidarity  leaders 
to  play  a  meaningful  role  in  the  national 
debate  on  this  question  would  remove  all 
doubt  concerning  the  government's  real 
intentions. 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
FEB.  23,  19821 

The  report  of  the  Polish  press  agency 
that  the  Polish  Government  is  trying 
Leszek  Moczulski  and  four  other 
members  of  the  tiny  Confederation  of 
Independent  Poland  for  their  political 
activities  and  the  attack  carried  in  the 
Polish  media  against  Lech  Walesa 
[leader  of  the  Solidarity  labor  move- 
ment] unfortunately  suggest  a  continu- 
ing failure  of  the  Polish  military  regime 
to  recognize  the  obvious  need  for  genu- 
ine reconciliation  of  all  social  and 
political  forces  in  Poland. 

Our  concern  is  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  these  actions  come  only  1  day 
after  the  Warsaw  government  issued  a 
draft  plan  for  reorganizing  Polish  trade 
unions  which  left  the  role  which  Solidari- 
ty will  play  in  the  national  debate 
unclear.  Contrary  to  Gen.  Jaruzelski's 
promises  of  return  to  "renewal,"  the 
Polish  Government  appears  to  be  mov- 
ing toward  increased  repression. 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
FEB.  25,  19821 

Despite  the  promises  he  made  in  his 
Christmas  Eve  speech,  Premier 
Jaruzelski's  remarks  yesterday  indicate 
that  he  has  still  not  come  up  with  a 
meaningful  plan  for  restoring  Poland's 
political  and  economic  stability.  His  only 


apparent  plan  for  the  future  is  to  con- 
tinue martial  law. 

Furthermore,  his  intemperate  at- 
tempt to  blame  the  United  States  for  a 
continuation  of  martial  law  is  not  only 
absurd,  it  indicates  that  the  General  has 
been  forced  to  look  for  a  scapegoat  to 
help  explain  the  junta's  inability  to  attain 
even  a  modicum  of  acceptance  on  the 
part  of  the  Polish  populace. 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
MAR.  4,  19821 

We  note  the  Polish  Ministry  of  Interior 
directive  permitting  the  several  thou- 
sand Poles,  who  have  been  held  as 
political  prisoners  since  December  13,  to 
apply  with  their  families  for  passports 
for  emigration  from  Poland.  We  find 
this  a  cynical  and  deplorable  move 
which,  in  effect,  offers  the  prisoners— 
which  the  Polish  Government  persists  in 
referring  to  as  detainees— the  choice  of 
continued  imprisonment  without  being 
formally  charged  with  any  criminal  act 
or  of  permanent  exile  from  the  home- 
land and  people  they  sought  to  serve  by 
espousing  greater  democracy,  social  and 
political  justice,  and  regard  for  human 
rights. 

The  net  effect  is  forced  deprivation 
of  citizenship,  expulsion  from  their 
native  country,  and  permanent  exile— all 
without  due  process— which  constitutes 
a  clear  and  egregious  violation  of  human 
rights  provided  for  by  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords which  Poland  signed.  This  is  a 
glaring  admission  of  the  Polish  regime's 
inability  to  meet  the  democratic  aspira- 
tions of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Polish 
people. 

Our  view  remains  that  Poland's 
crisis  can  be  addressed  only  through 
release  of  the  prisoners  and  the 
establishment  of  a  genuine  dialogue 
among  the  authorities,  church,  and  the 
Solidarity  trade  union  movement.  In  any 
case,  we  doubt  that  a  policy  of  forced 
emigration  of  critics  would  succeed, 
given  the  fact  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Polish  people  oppose 
martial  law. 


'Read  to  news  correspondents  by  Depart- 
ment spokesman  Dean  Fischer.  ■ 
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Human  Rights  Situation 
in  El  Salvador 


by  Elliott  Abrams 

Statement  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  February  8, 
1982.  Mr.  Abrams  is  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian 
Affairs.1 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  today  to  discuss  the  human 
rights  situation  in  El  Salvador. 

When  I  last  appeared  before  the 
committee  in  November,  I  stated  that 
two  principles  would  guide  my  efforts  in 
promoting  respect  for  human  rights  and 
the  expansion  of  liberty.  First,  I  said  we 
must  tell  the  truth;  and  second,  I  said 
we  must  try  to  be  effective  in  our 
policies. 

Last  week  the  Department  of  State 
submitted  the  annual  Country  Reports 
on  Human  Rights  Practices  for  1981 
around  the  world2.  This  is  the  fifth  time 
the  Department  has  submitted  such  a 
review.  I  believe  this  year's  submission 
meets  the  test  of  candor  and  honesty, 
not  only  in  the  case  of  countries  with 
political  and  ideological  systems  we 
abhor,  but  also  in  the  cases  of  tradi- 
tionally friendly  countries,  like  El 
Salvador,  where  the  population  is  under 
attack  by  violence  and  counterviolence. 

The  report  we  have  submitted  on  El 
Salvador  describes  the  good  and  bad 
conduct  of  a  beleaguered  govern- 
ment—a government  at  war.  It  docu- 
ments that  human  rights  violations  of  a 
most  serious  kind  continue.  It  says,  for 
example,  that:  "Human  rights  violation 
were  frequent."  It  says  that  "some 
security  forces  personnel  participated"  in 
the  violence.  It  notes  that  civilian  deaths 
may  have  ranged  from  6,000  to  12,000.  I 
could  go  on.  We  know  that  many  inno- 
cent civilians  have  been  murdered  by  the 
left;  we  know  that  many  have  been 
murdered  by  the  right  and  the  military. 
Anyone  who  studies  the  conditions  of 
life  in  El  Salvador  comes  away  sick  at 
heart.  So  how,  then,  can  American 
policy  be  justified  on  human  rights 
grounds?  How  could  we  make  the  cer- 
tification of  progress? 

Certification  of  Progress 

As  I  noted  before,  El  Salvador  is  a  coun- 
try virtually  at  war— both  with  its 


history  and  with  those  who  would  trade 
on  that  history  to  abort  historic  reforms. 

El  Salvador  is  a  country  with  little 
tradition  of  moderate  democratic, 
reformist  politics  but  with  a  long  history 
of  poverty,  repression,  military  rule, 
violence,  and  fear.  Today  two  efforts  are 
under  way  simultaneously.  Emboldened 
by  the  support  and  strengthened  by  the 
weapons  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Cuba,  and 
Nicaragua,  the  extreme  left  is  seeking 
power  through  guerrilla  action.  Mean- 
while, the  Duarte  government  is  en- 
gaged in  a  historic  effort: 

•  To  lay  the  basis  for  a  truly 
representative  system  of  government  in 
a  country  where  no  such  system  has 
ever  existed; 

•  To  introduce  revolutionary  social 
and  economic  reforms  vehemently  op- 
posed by  elements  of  the  old  order  and 
by  insurgents  who  accept  change  only  on 
their  own  terms; 

•  To  combat  an  insurgency  sup- 
ported by  outside  forces  whose  record  in 
respecting  basic  human  rights  in  their 
own  countries  is  atrocious;  and 

•  To  bring  about  central  control  of 
the  armed  and  security  forces  and  con- 
trol violence. 

This  is  why  we  supported  the  Duarte 
government.  As  I  said,  human  rights 
abuses  continue.  This  is  a  matter  of 
most  serious  concern  to  us.  Our  objec- 
tive is  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
help  improve  this  situation. 

I  can  assure  you  that  our  efforts, 
both  public  and  private,  on  behalf  of 
human  rights  will  continue.  We  are 
disturbed  about  the  violations  of  human 
rights,  particularly  the  incidence  of 
violence,  as  is  the  present  government. 
There  is  disagreement  over  the  actual 
numbers  involved.  In  our  human  rights 
report  we  indicate  this.  Our  conclusions 
about  the  declining  rate  of  violence  is  an 
honest  one.  It  has  not  been  manufac- 
tured for  this  certification.  Our 
embassy's  data  base  and  sources  for  the 
data  have  not  changed  since  September 
1980  when  it  first  began  reporting  week- 
ly statistics  on  the  incidence  of  violence. 

Recently  several  organizations  have 
issued  reports  on  the  human  rights 
situation  in  El  Salvador,  and  in  some 
cases— not  all— their  conclusions  differ 
from  ours.  These  differences  are  in  part, 
I  think,  explained  by  the  fact  that  we 


try  to  look  at  all  the  violence,  inclu< 

that  from  the  left.  Others  sometime 

focus  on  government  or  rightist  act 

without  equal  attention  to  left-wing 

human  rights  abuses.  Further,  our 

report  covers  all  of  1981.  Others  hs 

emphasized  early  1981,  so  that  trer 

which  we  point  would  be  obscured. 

Taken  together,  these  two  flaws  m; 

some  of  the  reports  on  the  human  i 

situation  in  El  Salvador  unreliable. 

Progress  has  been  made.  We  c; 

be  satisfied  until  the  killing  has  sto 

but  we  firmly  believe  the  trend  is  a 

positive  one.  We  want  to  encourag 

trend.  In  assessing  human  rights  1 

tions  in  El  Salvador  we,  of  course, 

sider  the  evaluations  of  other  orga: 

tions.  Our  embassy  in  San  Salvado 

maintained  frequent  exchanges  wit 

political  and  government  leaders,  t 

church,  trade  unions,  campesinos, : 

community  leaders.  Based  on  thes< 

broad  contacts,  the  embassy's  anal 

and  ours,  is  that  El  Salvador  "is  m 

a  concerted  effort  to  comply  with  i 

nationally  recognized  human  rights 

Clearly,  as  recent  events  have  sho1 

much  more  progress  needs  to  be  n 

But  I  believe  that  our  determinate 

justified  given  the  present  context 

'  previous  regime's  record  on  humai 

rights,  and  the  possible  alternative 

the  Duarte  government  with  all  its 

flaws. 

U.S.  Pressure  for 
Continued  Improvement 

I  believe  this  brings  us  to  the  ques 
effectiveness.  Recognition  of  humi 
rights  is  the  basis  of  any  governm 
legitimacy.  This  is  why  we  contira 
press  the  Government  of  El  Salva 
human  rights  improvements  and  \ 
favor  elections. 

Many  people  urge  us,  and  urg 

to  abandon  our  policy.  During  my 

months  as  head  of  the  Bureau  of  ] 

Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs, 

talked  with  people  across  the  polil 

spectrum  here  and  in  Europe— fr> 

U.S.  military  commanders,  to  pea 

movement  activists  in  Flanders.  C 

proach  which  some  urge  is  total 

disengagement  from  any  govermr 

which  commits  human  rights  abus 

This  has  the  immediate  advantag* 

distancing  ourselves  from  the  abu 

We  just  walk  away.  It  looks  easy, 

looks  like  a  quick,  low-cost  option 

I  cannot  more  strongly  urge 

you  that  such  a  policy  would  elim 

any  possibility  of  democracy  and 

in  El  Salvador. 
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lhat  would  happen?  Clearly,  the 
of  violence  would  increase,  as  the 
jents  sensed  the  chance  of  victory 
tepped  up  their  attacks,  while  the 
ry  was  driven  into  a  siege  mentali- 
lr  own  ability  to  influence  the 
ry,  to  counsel  restraint  with  some 
5S,  would  be  entirely  forfeited.  The 
would  flow  at  a  vastly  increased 

ut  those  who  urge  that  the  United 
3  abandon  the  Government  of  El 
dor  also  say— as  they  must— that 
ther  side"  isn't  really  so  bad,  so 
heir  victory  will  not  be  a  defeat  for 
use  of  human  rights.  They  equate 
ro  sides,  or  even  consider  the  op- 
m  to  be  simply  more  authentic 
ners.  Those  who  urge  that  view 
listen  to  the  official  voice  of  the  in- 
nts,  Radio  Venceremos,  which 
'  supports  the  Soviet  Union  and 
)lish  junta  in  suppressing  human 
in  Poland.  Considering  their 
s  and  their  backers,  two  totali- 
states  and  one  apparently  en- 
in  the  steady  elimination  of 
im,  how  can  this  surprise  us?  The 
tion  in  El  Salvador  contains  peo- 
tiging  from  Soviet-oriented  Com- 
ts  to  reformers,  but  it  is  the 
r  group  which  is  in  control  and 
would  take  power  should  the 
Has  win. 

Vietnam,  in  Nicaragua,  in  Iran, 
re  told  that  the  government  we 
"ted  was  corrupt  and  oppressive 
at  the  other  side  was  the  pro- 
re  side  and  would  respect 
racy.  We  were  told  that  human 
would  gain  if  the  other  side  won. 
w  hear  this  argument  again  about 
vador— indeed,  in  Europe  it  was 
i  at  me  daily. 

is  is  in  my  view  blindness.  How 
times  must  we  learn  this  lesson? 
mch  I  strongly  urge  upon  you: 
is  no  part  of  human  rights  policy 
w  the  Duarte  government  to  be 
id  by  a  Communist  dictatorship, 
uiesce  in  this,  to  withdraw  our 
•t  from  the  Government  of  El 
or  at  this  junction,  would  make  a 
ry  of  our  concern  for  human 
for  our  goal  is  not  purity;  we  do 
e  in  Utopia.  Our  goal  is  effec- 
;s  in  a  violent  and  bitterly  divided 
f  the  world.  Once  again,  I  would 
argue  that  all  those  opposed  to 
pme  are  Communists.  I  do  argue, 
er,  that  the  extremists  would  take 
and  a  regime  would  emerge 
would  impose  a  Communist  die- 
up. 

ere  are  real  reformers  in  El 
or,  and  we  are  supporting  them 


and  their  efforts.  El  Salvador  has  one 
chance  to  find  the  road  to  reform  and 
democratization,  and  that  is  the  Duarte 
government.  We  have  to  choose:  shall 
we  help— help  achieve  land  reform, 
social  reform,  free  elections— or  shall 
we  acquiesce  in  a  guerrilla  victory  which 
will  install  a  pro-Soviet  regime  and 
eliminate  whatever  chances  there  are  for 
future  progress  in  the  field  of  human 
rights? 

It  is  worth  noting  that  this  is  not 
simply  our  analysis  but  that  of  every 
other  democracy  in  the  area. 

The  cost  of  our  engagement  in  El 
Salvador  is  high.  Abandoning  El 
Salvador  would  bring  human  and  moral 
costs  that  are,  I  would  urge,  much 
higher.  It  would  eliminate  the  slightest 
promise  of  the  eventual  establishment  of 
human  rights  in  El  Salvador. 


The  outcome  in  El  Salvador  will  de- 
pend both  on  the  government's  ability  to 
control  the  insurgency  and  on  the  prog- 
ress it  is  able  to  make  in  maintaining 
and  broadening  popular  support.  We 
believe  it  is  clearly  in  our  national  in- 
terest that  these  efforts  succeed.  In 
unbelievably  bad  conditions,  there  has 
been  a  beginning  of  progress.  Let  us  en- 
courage, and  assist,  more.  That,  in  my 
view,  is  the  only  effective  human  rights 
policy  we  can  have  in  El  Salvador  today. 


xThe  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  wiff 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

*This  1,142-page  report  is  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
D.C.  20402,  for  $13.00  per  copy  ■  ' 


Human  Rights  Situation  in 
Nicaragua 


by  Elliott  Abrams 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
February  25,  1982.  Mr.  Abrams  is 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Human  Rights 
and  Humanitarian  Affairs. l 

The  Sandinistas  assumed  power  in 
Nicaragua  in  1979  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hope  created  by  promises  of  democracy 
and  justice  and  by  relief  at  the  end  of  a 
repressive  regime.  Shortly  before  assum- 
ing power,  the  Government  of  National 
Reconstruction  had  issued  a  communi- 
que promising  to  observe  human  rights, 
respect  civil  justice,  and  hold 
Nicaragua's  first  free  election  in  many 
decades.  Since  then,  we  have  witnessed 
the  dashing  of  these  hopes  by  the  steady 
erosion  of  freedom,  the  silencing  of 
those  who  disagree  with  the  Sandinistas, 
the  establishment  of  alliances  with  the 
Soviet  bloc,  and,  recently,  brutal  attacks 
on  previously  unmolested  Indians. 
Nicaragua,  which  many  had  hoped 
would  become  a  shining  example  for 
others  of  progressive  democratic 
change,  instead  has  been  transformed 
into  a  repressive,  threatening  Marxist- 
Leninist  oligarchy  and  a  base  for  violent 
attacks  upon  other  states  in  Central 
America,  possessing  an  army  far  more 


powerful  than  the  legitimate  defense  in- 
terests of  Nicaragua  can  possible  justify. 

Basic  Rights  Curtailed 

The  process  of  the  destruction  of 
pluralism,  freedom,  and  justice  in 
Nicaragua  has  been  gradual,  cumulative, 
and  relentless.  After  promising  elec- 
tions, the  government  announced  soon 
after  it  took  power  that  they  would  be 
postponed  until  1985.  The  Defense 
Minister  declared  that  there  was  no 
need  for  elections  because  the  people 
had  "voted"  during  the  revolution.  The 
multiparty  Council  of  State,  established 
after  the  creation  of  the  regime,  has 
been  packed  with  Sandinistas  and 
relegated  to  an  inconsequential  role. 
Political  expression  has  been  gravely 
limited  for  those  who  disagree  with  the 
Marxist  oligarchy.  One  unarmed  opposi- 
tion leader  was  murdered  by  govern- 
ment security  forces.  Opposition  party 
rallies  have  been  canceled  and  mobs 
used  to  ransack  government  opponents' 
offices.  Travel  of  independent  party 
leaders  has  been  blocked.  Private  sector 
leaders;  Mr.  Fagoth,  the  leader  of  the 
Indian  Federation;  and  others  disagree- 
ing with  the  regime  have  been  arrested. 

The  Sandinistas  have  proceeded 
methodically  to  restrict  freedom  of  the 
press  and  freedom  of  speech,  perhaps 
the  most  essential  steps  in  the  establish- 
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ment  of  a  totalitarian  regime.  They  have 
repeatedly  invaded  and  closed  La  Pren- 
sa, a  newspaper  which  criticizes  the 
regime — as  it  criticized  the  Somoza 
regime— and  speaks  out  for  freedom. 
They  have  banned  critical  news  pro- 
grams and  even  masses  said  by  Arch- 
bishop Obando  y  Bravo  from  independ- 
ent radio  stations.  They  have  forbidden 
radio  reports  on  national  security,  sen- 
sitive economic  issues,  and  activities  on 
the  east  coast. 

The  Sandinistas  have  severely  cur- 
tailed their  citizens'  economic  rights.  In 
September  1981  they  eliminated  the 
right  to  strike  and  prohibited  the  com- 
munication of  views  that  might  lead  to 
change  in  salaries  or  prices. 

In  order  to  illustrate  how  this 
gradual  process  of  repression  works,  let 
us  observe  what  happened  in  just  1 
month,  January  1982. 

•  Early  January:  The  news  pro- 
grams El  Momento  of  Radio  Mundial 
and  La  Opinion  of  Radio  Mil  were 
forced  off  the  air  "indefinitely,"  charged 
with  being  "antipatriotic"  and  with 
violating  the  law  by  broadcasting  "misin- 
formation and  lies." 

•  January  13:  The  Minister  of  the 
Interior  ordered  indefinite  suspension  of 
two  independent  radio  news  programs, 
the  "Free  Press"  on  Radio  Catolica  and 
the  "Fourth  Power"  on  Radio  Mil. 

•  January  13:  A  mob  of  government 
supporters  attacked  the  offices  of  the  op- 
position independent  newspaper  La 
Prensa  and  three  people  were  shot. 
There  is  some  dispute  as  to  the  source 
of  the  gunfire.  The  government  closed 
La  Prensa  for  2  days  following  the  inci- 
dent, the  sixth  shutdown  since  the 
Sadinista  government  took  power  in 
July  1979.  The  demonstrators  also 
defaced  the  homes  of  La  Prensa's 
editors  Jaime  Chamorro  Barrios  and 
Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro.  State  security 
troops  occupied  La  Prensa  for  2  days 
before  allowing  it  to  resume  publication. 

•  January  17:  The  government 
closed  indefinitely  Radio  Amor  after  it 
reported  that  its  owner  was  beaten  for 
broadcasting  the  text  of  a  Venezuelan 
Government  communique  denying 
charges  by  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
that  employees  of  the  Venezuelan  Em- 
bassy were  involved  in  a  plot  to 
sabotage  two  industrial  facilities.  The 
government  said  the  broadcast  was  an 
"attempt  to  damage  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  countries." 

•  January  25:  The  Sandinistas  an- 
nounced travel  restrictions  to  the  east 
coast  area  of  Nicaragua,  effectively 
banning  investigation  of  its  actions  in 


that  zone.  Reports  indicated  that  the 
Miskito  Indians  had  been  forcibly  reset- 
tled away  from  the  border.  Thousands 
have  fled  into  Honduras  to  escape 
government  repression. 

•  January  28:  A  last  minute  police 
intervention  forced  cancellation  of  a 
planned  Conservative  Democratic  Party 
(PCD)  rally  in  Masatepe,  Carazo,  on 
January  31.  The  PCD  maintains  that 
neither  prior  police  permission  nor  in- 
spection of  rally  facilities  is  required  by 
existing  laws  and  that  Interior  Ministry 
intervention  is  a  violation  of  fundamen- 
tal political  rights. 

•  January  31:  Two  Polish  Solidarity 
union  leaders,  in  exile,  were  refused  en- 
try visas  to  Nicaragua.  They  had  earlier 
met  with  the  heads  of  state  of 
Venezuela,  Panama,  and  Costa  Rica. 

•  At  the  end  of  the  month,  the 
leaders  of  the  private  business  coun- 
cil_Consejo  Superior  de  la  Empresa 
Privada  (COSEP)— arrested  in  October 
1981,  were  still  in  prison.  Accused  of 
and  tried  for  antigovernment  ac- 
tivities—the publication  of  a  document 
critical  of  government  policies— they 
were  given  substantial  prison  sentences 
despite  protests  from  a  wide  spectrum 
of  international  business  and  human 
rights  groups.  They  were  finally  released 
in  mid-February  due  to  international 
pressure. 

The  Soviet  Influence 

Despite  rhetoric  about  "nonalignment," 
the  Sandinistas  have  moved  ever  closer 
to  the  Soviet  bloc  in  the  international 
arena.  Cuban  advisers  are  serving  in  key 
posts  throughout  the  government,  and  a 
total  of  about  6,000  such  advisers  are 
currently  in  the  country,  including 
1,800-2,000  military  advisers.  Advisers 
from  East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  North 
Korea,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  are  now  in 
Nicaragua;  and  substantial  support  has 
been  given  to  leftist  guerrillas  in  El 
Salvador.  While  proclaiming  itself  to  be 
nonaligned,  the  government's  actions 
speak  louder  than  its  words.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Nicaraguan  Government  joined 
with  the  Soviet  bloc  in  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  U.N.  Human  Rights 
Commission  regarding  Kampuchea. 
Nicaragua's  cosigners  included  Bulgaria, 
Byelorussia,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia, 
South  Yemen,  Ethiopia,  East  Germany, 
Hungary,  Mongolia,  Poland,  Ukraine, 
U.S.S.R.,  and  Vietnam.  Moreover,  PLO 
[Palestine  Liberation  Organization] 
leader  Yasir  Arafat  publicly  stated  last 
January  that  Palestinian  guerrillas  are 
serving  as  pilots  in  Nicaragua. 


A  variety  of  groups  independent 
the  U.S.  Government  have  voiced  al 
about  the  actions  of  the  Sandinistas 
February  17,  the  Socialist  Internatit 
warned  Sandinista  leaders  that  it  w 
withdraw  its  support  if  they  lead  th« 
tion  into  a  totalitarian  dictatorship. 
Socialist  International  leader  from  I 
America  said  that  displeasure  and  d 
pointment  over  the  course  taken  by 
Sandinista  revolution  prevails  amon 
Socialist  International  leaders.  He  a 
the  Sandinistas  to  honor  their  comn 
ment  to  keep  to  revolution  within  a 
pluralist  framework  and  stated  that 
move  toward  totalitarianism  and  di< 
tatorship  will  cause  the  Socialist  Inl 
national  to  withdraw  its  support.  H 
also  said  the  great  emphasis  given  1 
the  Sandinistas  to  the  support  they 
receive  from  Cuba  greatly  concerns 
most  Latin  American  leaders  of  the 
Socialist  International. 

Attacks  on  Civilians 

While  all  of  the  Sandinistas'  repress 
actions  are  of  deep  concern  to  us,  b 
the  most  disturbing  are  its  barbaric 
tacks  upon  the  Miskito,  Sumo,  and 
Rama  Indians.  Using  the  transpare 
and  flimsy  excuse  of  "development 
plans"  and  an  alleged  desire  to  inte, 
the  Miskitos  into  the  rest  of  society 
Sandinistas  have  viciously  attacked 
these  Indian  tribes,  killing  many.  D 
of  villages  have  been  destroyed,  an 
thousands  of  the  Indians  have  been 
uprooted  and  forcibly  driven  to  oth 
parts  of  the  country.  This  appalling 
assault  has  yet  to  receive  the  atten 
merits.  The  fate  of  the  Miskito  is  ir 
tant  as  a  grave  human  rights  probl 
and  in  addition  for  what  it  tells  us 
the  kind  of  people  the  Sandinistas  i 
and  the  kind  of  society  they  seek  t( 
build. 

After  initiating  a  variety  of  offi 
actions  against  the  Miskitos,  includ 
the  refusal  to  permit  instruction  in 
language  and  the  imposition  of  Cut 
instructors  attempting  to  indoctrin 
the  Miskitos  in  Marxism-Leninism, 
Sandinistas  have  attacked  and  buri 
many  Indian  villages  since  clashes 
exile  groups  along  the  Honduran  b 
increased  in  mid-December.  Eyewi 
accounts  from  reliable  sources  agr< 
that  the  Sandinista  army  attacked 
many  as  20  Indian  settlements  aloi 
Honduran-Nicaraguan  border  (the 
Coco)  and  others  in  northeastern 
Nicaragua.  Refugees  frequently  m< 
Leimus  as  the  scene  of  heavy  fight 
between  Indians  and  Sandinista  mi 
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es.  There  are  allegations  that  S.an- 
5ta  soldiers  buried  alive  badly  injured 
ans. 

Eight  Indian  villages  have  been 
ted  down  along  a  30-kilometer 
;ch  of  the  Rio  Coco  since  January  1. 
;n  of  these  villages  (each  consisting 
)out  25  structures)  were  totally 
royed,  and  one  village  was  partially 
royed.  Some  70  structures  along  the 
er  between  the  villages  have  also 
burned. 

Serial  attacks  against  civilians  by 
linista  military  units  have  also  oc- 
?d  during  military  engagements 
exile  groups  near  the  towns  of  San- 
ay  and  Prinzapolka  away  from  the 
er.  The  Sandinista  military  has 
:ed  shipments  of  food  and  medicine 
the  area,  arguing  that  this  aid 
t  be  diverted  to  exile  groups, 
ral  thousand  Indians  have  been 
Dly  resettled  in  camps  away  from 
order  near  the  mining  town  of  La 
a.  Further  to  the  south,  in  Puerto 
zas,  over  60  Indians  who  were 
;cted  of  collaborating  with  the  exile 
3S  have  been  held  prisoner  since  at 
late  December. 

lS  a  result  of  the  attacks  and  forced 
tlement  thousands  of  Indians  have 
o  Honduras.  A  U.S.  Embassy 
r  reported  on  January  6  that  the 
ation  of  the  refugee  camp  in 
ron  had  grown  from  175  to  1,700 
mid-December.  By  February  10, 
imp  contained  4,800  refugees,  and 
)tal  refugee  population  in  Honduras 
eached  about  7,500. 
he  Nicaraguan  authorities  have 
to  great  lengths  since  mid- 
nber  to  restrict  travel  to  and  infor- 
n  about  military  activities  on  the 
:oast,  suggesting  they  have 
;hing  to  hide.  The  government: 

Notified  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
gua  on  January  25  that  travel  to 
ist  coast  would  not  be  allowed  for 
"ity  reasons"  without  permission  of 
inistry  of  the  Interior.  Our  em- 
has  been  unable  to  obtain  such 
ssion; 

On  December  30  took  over  the  in- 
dent radio  station  Radio  Ver  on 
tst  coast; 

Ordered  a  blackout  of  all  news 
Nicaragua's  east  coast  on 
iber  30; 

Suspended  temporarily  five  news 
ims  in  early  January  for  allegedly 
'ing  "false  information"  about  a 
iguan  incursion  into  Honduras; 

Restricted  travel  between  east 
villages  in  early  January. 


I  want  to  call  to  your  attention  what 
President  Reagan  said  yesterday. 

The  Nicaraguan  Government  even  admits 
the  forced  relocation  of  about  8,500  Miskito 
Indians,  and  we  have  clear  evidence  that 
since  late  1981  many  Indian  communities 
have  been  burned  to  the  ground  and  men, 
women,  and  children  killed. 

The  government  disingenuously  ex- 
plained that  the  resettlement  ef- 
fort—which they  claimed  had  long  been 
underway— was  aimed  at  improving  liv- 
ing conditions  for  the  Indians  and 
removing  them  from  the  scene  of  the 
fighting. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Nicaragua  has  vigorously  condemned  the 
oppression  of  the  Indians.  The  communi- 
que of  the  Nicaraguan  Episcopal  con- 
ference issued  on  February  18,  1982, 
stated  in  part: 

[W]e  wish  to  remind  everyone  that  there 
are  inalienable  rights  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances can  be  violated  and  we  must 
state,  with  painful  surprise,  that  in  certain 
concrete  cases  there  have  been  grave  viola- 
tions of  the  human  rights  of  individuals, 
families,  and  entire  populations  of  peoples. 
These  include: 

•  Relocations  of  individuals  by  military 
operations  without  warning  and  without  con- 
scientious dialogue; 

•  Forced  marches,  carried  out  without 
sufficient  consideration  for  the  weak,  aged, 
women,  and  children; 

•  Charges  or  accusations  of  collaboration 
with  the  counterrevolution  against  all 
residents  of  certain  towns; 

•  The  destruction  of  houses,  belongings, 
and  domestic  animals;  and 


•  The  deaths  of  individuals  in  cir- 
cumstances that,  to  our  great  sorrow,  remind 
us  of  the  drama  of  other  peoples  of  the 
region. 

On  February  22,  Freedom  House 
issued  a  report  on  the  Sandinistas'  at- 
tacks upon  the  Miskito  Indians.  The 
report  describes: 

•  Forced  mass  evacuation  of  Indian  com- 
munities, 20  villages  emptied,  five  fire- 
bombed,  and  many  Indians  placed  in  "pro- 
tected" hamlets; 

•  Burial  alive  of  15  Indians  whose  names 
are  given  by  eyewitnesses; 

•  Imprisonment  or  explusion  of  clergy 
and  Indian  leaders;  and 

•  Destruction  of  Indians'  economic  and 
political  as  well  as  religious  institutions. 

Freedom  House  has  appealed  to 
human  rights  agencies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  OAS  to  investigate  the 
status  of  the  Indians  in  Nicaragua  and 
the  possibility  of  genocide. 

The  Sandinista  Minister  of  Interior 
justified  this  repression  in  a  speech  on 
February  21.  He  described  the  Miskito 
Indians  as  "victims  of  a  backwardness 
that  has  been  used  by  the  enemies  of 
Nicaragua.  In  the  face  of  the  efforts  to 
divide  Nicaragua,  it  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  measures  that  will  unite  the 
two  regions."  To  quote  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  if  you  believe  that,  you  will 
believe  anything. 


iThe  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  win 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


Country  Reports  on 
Human  Rights  Practices 


Following  is  the  introduction  from 
Country  Reports  on  Human  Rights 
Practices  for  1981,  which  was  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  State  and  submit- 
ted to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  February  1982. 

This  report  is  submitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Department  of  State  in  com- 
pliance with  Section  116(d)(1)  and 
502  B(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
1961,  as  amended.1 

The  report  draws  on  information 
furnished  by  United  States  Missions 
abroad,  Congressional  studies,  non- 
governmental organizations,  and  human 
rights  bodies  of  international  organiza- 


tions.2 Conditions  in  most  countries  are 
described  up  to  the  end  of  1981;  for  a 
few  countries,  significant  developments 
occurring  during  the  first  weeks  of  1982 
also  are  included. 

A  list  of  twelve  international  human 
rights  covenants  and  agreements  is  in- 
cluded as  an  Appendix  to  this  report, 
along  with  a  listing  of  the  parties  to 
those  agreements.  Internationally 
recognized  human  rights  can  be  grouped 
into  broad  categories: 

•  first,  the  right  to  be  free  from 
governmental  violations  of  the  integrity 
of  the  person— violations  such  as  tor- 
ture, cruel,  inhuman  or  degrading  treat- 
ment or  punishment;  arbitrary  arrest  or 
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imprisonment;  denial  of  fair  public  trial; 
and  invasion  of  the  home; 

•  second,  the  right  to  enjoy  civil  and 
political  liberties,  including  freedom  of 
speech,  press,  religion  and  assembly;  the 
right  to  participate  in  government;  the 
right  to  travel  freely  within  and  outside 
one's  own  country;  the  right  to  be  free 
from  discrimination  based  on  race  or 
sex. 

The  organization  of  the  report 
follows  these  two  basic  categories.  After 
an  introduction,  the  description  of  condi- 
tions in  each  country  is  divided  into  two 
sections  which  correspond  to  these  two 
categories  of  rights.  A  third  section 
describes  the  government's  attitude 
toward  outside  investigations  of  internal 
human  rights  conditions,  while  a  fourth 
section  discusses  general  economic  and 
social  conditions  in  the  country.  An  ob- 
jective of  the  latter  section  is  to  provide, 
to  the  extent  possible,  comparable 
statistical  data  covering  such  matters  as 
the  population  growth  rate,  life  expect- 
ancy at  birth,  infant  mortality,  per 
capita  annual  gross  national  product  (in 
US  dollars),  the  adult  literacy  rate,  the 
ratio  of  students  enrolled  in  primary 
schools,  the  percentage  of  persons 
having  access  to  safe  water,  and  the 
percentage  of  the  population  considered 
to  live  below  the  absolute  poverty  level.3 
Each  report  is  then  followed  by  sta- 
tistical tables,  where  relevant,  listing  the 
amounts  of  United  States  bilateral 
assistance  and  multilateral  development 
assistance  for  fiscal  year  1979,  1980  and 
1981." 

Regional  and  International  Institu- 
tions for  the  Protection  of  Human 
Rights 

During  the  past  year  the  U.S.  has  taken 
the  lead  in  opposing  in  international  fora 
the  double  standard  applied  to  human 
rights  violations,  and  has  worked  toward 
encouraging  a  more  regional  approach 
to  solving  international  human  rights 
concerns. 

The  37th  (1981)  session  of  the 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commis- 
sion (HRC)  met  in  Geneva  scarcely  less 
than  two  weeks  after  the  Inauguration. 

The  U.S.  delegation  used  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  HRC  session  to  express  the 
abiding  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  fundamental  human  rights. 
The  delegation  continually  emphasized 
the  need  to  deal  with  human  rights  con- 
cerns in  an  evenhanded  way  and 
stressed  that  the  United  States  was  par- 
ticularly concerned  that  Latin  American 
countries  supportive  of  the  West  were 


being  singled  out  for  condemnation 
while  equal  or  greater  violations  of 
human  rights  in  Eastern  Europe,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  went  virtually 
unnoticed.  The  United  States  insisted 
that  international  bodies  entrusted  with 
protecting  human  rights  judge  human 
rights  performance  by  a  single  standard. 
While  the  delegation,  at  this  meeting 
alone,  could  not  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive, which  would  represent  a  profound 
change  in  the  political  culture  of  the 
HRC,  it  was  encouraging  that  the  HRC 
condemned  foreign  intervention  in 
Afghanistan  and  in  Kampuchea,  and  the 
flagrant  violation  of  the  human  rights  of 
the  Khmer  people. 

Furthermore,  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  reached  agreement  on  the 
draft  Declaration  on  the  Elimination  of 
All  Forms  of  Intolerance  and  of  Discrim- 
ination Based  on  Religion  or  Belief, 
which  had  been  twenty  years  in  the 
making.  The  Commission's  action  com- 
pleted an  important  step  toward  inter- 
national recognition  of  religious  freedom 
as  a  basic  human  right. 

Many  of  these  problems  appeared 
during  the  36th  session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly:  a  double 
standard  which  focuses  solely  on  certain 
countries,  almost  ignoring  the  violations 
of  human  rights  in  Communist  lands, 
partisan  treatment  of  issues  where  com- 
mon decency  could  be  expected  to  guide 
national  positions  and  an  atmosphere  in 
which  those  who  would  ordinarily  resist 
such  distortions  felt  it  futile  to  do  so. 

The  General  Assembly's  Third  Com- 
mittee (Social  and  Humanitarian  Affairs) 
voted  on  issues  regarding,  among 
others,  racial  discrimination,  misuse  of 
psychiatric  institutions  and  human  rights 
in  El  Salvador,  Chile  and  Guatemala. 
Although  the  Declaration  on  the 
Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Religious 
Intolerance  was  the  most  significant 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Third  Commit- 
tee, in  other  areas  our  efforts  served 
primarily  to  limit  damage  and  to  provide 
a  forum  for  articulating  the  beliefs  of 
the  Administration,  including  emphasis 
on  the  hypocrisy  of  current  double 
standards,  discrimination  against  Latin 
American  countries  and  indifference  to 
violations  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
Communist  allies. 

It  was  particularly  significant  at  this 
session  that  many  countries  in  Latin 
America  began  to  perceive  the  impact  of 
the  current  imbalance  and  seemed  more 
inclined  to  move  toward  regional  solu- 
tions to  problems  rather  than  suffer 
under  the  sharp  light  of  discriminatory 
focus.  The  vote  on  El  Salvador  was  one 
example;  those  who  abstained  or  voted 


against  the  resolution  outnumbered 

those  who  sought  to  charge  that  coi 

with  gross  violations  of  human  righ 

We  hope  to  move  further  in  the  con 

year  toward  encouraging  greater  in 

tiality  in  evaluating  human  rights  c< 

tions  in  Latin  America,  and  toward 

greater  regional  consciousness  and 

responsiveness  to  regional  problems 

U.S.  efforts  in  the  coming  year 

ternational  and  regional  bodies  will 

on  a  heightened  international  consc 

ness  of  human  rights  concerns  in  w 

there  is  implicit  recognition  of  equii 

and  consistency  as  underlying  then 

The  Madrid  meeting  of  the  Cor 

ference  on  Security  and  Cooperatic 

Europe  (CSCE)  continued  intermit 

throughout  1981  in  an  attempt  to  i 

agreement  on  a  final  document  wh 

would  reflect  the  need  for  substanl 

steps  forward  in  human  rights,  inc 

full  Soviet  and  East  European  imp 

mentation  of  the  1975  Helsinki  Fir 

Act.  In  addition,  the  U.S.  and  othe 

Western  states  used  Madrid  to  rai: 

many  individual  human  rights  case 

Delegates  from  the  Soviet  Union  a 

some  Eastern  European  countries 

sistently  opposed  important  Weste 

proposals  on  human  rights  and  cri 

the  West  for  its  human  rights  emj 

The  Madrid  meeting  recessed  in 

December  1981  at  an  impasse  ove: 

human  rights  and  other  issues  in  t 

military  field.  The  recent  suppress 

the  Solidarity  labor  movement  in  ] 

constitutes  a  massive  violation  of 

Final  Act  further  damaging  the  w 

the  Madrid  conference.  The  Madr: 

meeting  is  to  resume  in  February 

the  West  plans  to  raise  the  damaj 

fects  of  repression  in  Poland. 

In  1981,  the  European  Comm 

on  Human  Rights  and  the  Europe 

Court  of  Human  Rights  continuec 

hear  and  decide  on  cases  involvin] 

tions  of  human  rights  in  the  21  cc 

which  are  members  of  the  Counci 

Europe.  The  Commission  register 

proximately  400  individual  cases  : 

amination  during  the  year.  Spain 

France  joined  the  list  of  more  thi 

dozen  member  countries  which  p< 

their  citizens  to  appeal  directly  tc 

Commission  when  they  believe  th 

basic  rights  have  been  infringed. 

of  Europe  member  states  regard 

pean  Court  of  Human  Rights  jud 

ments  as  binding  and  generally  s 

make  amends  in  accordance  with 

Court's  rulings.  While  neither  th( 

nor  the  Council  of  Europe  is  emj 

to  enforce  the  Court's  rulings,  m 

countries'  voluntary  acceptance  c 

findings  demonstrates  that  the  C 
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3  a  positive  influence  on  human 
s  issues  in  Europe, 
'he  Inter- American  Commission  on 
an  Rights  (IAHRC)  was  established 
60  with  its  primary  function  being 
omote  the  observance  and  protec- 
)f  human  rights  and  to  serve  as  a 
lltative  organ  for  the  Organization 
nerican  States  (OAS). 
'he  IAHRC  approves  definitive  re- 
:  on  the  situation  regarding  human 
s  in  various  Latin  American  nations 
>repares  the  annual  report  which  is 
mted  to  the  OAS  General 
mbly.  It  also  considers  certain  in- 
ual  cases  submitted  for  the  Com- 
on's  review. 

'he  Organization  of  African  Unity 
mbly  of  Heads  of  State  and  Govern- 
meeting  in  Nairobi  at  the  end  of 
,  1981,  approved  the  Charter  of 
an  and  People's  Rights  which  was 
ed  the  previous  year.  The  Charter 
:ome  into  force  upon  ratification  by 
iple  majority  of  the  member  states. 

Problem  of  Human  Rights 

fian  Rights"  is  today  the  term  with 
i  most  of  those  yearning  for  justice 
'or  relief  from  oppression  voice 

hopes.  Today,  the  cause  of  human 
s  exists  throughout  the  world  and 
3sses  the  longings  and  convictions 
illions  of  men  and  women.  But  we 

understand  that  it  is  a  cause  with 
ent  origin  and  short  history, 
'he  moral  principles  we  call  human 
s  incorporate  maxims  of  justice  of 
I  epoch  and  every  culture.  The 
fie  concern  for  human  rights  as  we 
rstand  them,  however,  has  not 
ed  throughout  human  history.  It 
nated  as  a  set  of  demands  in  seven- 
th century  England,  and  was  first 
'died  in  political  institutions  in  the 
3d  States,  after  1776.  Older  moral 
3  and  philosophies  laid  primary 
lasis  not  on  rights,  but  on  duties, 
e  codes  characteristically  took  the 

of  a  series  of  prohibitions,  rather 
a  list  of  freedoms— such  as  freedom 
Hgion  and  freedom  of  assembly— 
h  the  individual  was  justified  in 
mding  from  government, 
'he  first  historical  event  of  the 
irn  era  driven  by  the  belief  in 
idual  rights  was  the  American 
'lution  of  1776.  And  the  original 
rstanding  of  the  meaning  of  human 
s  was  clearly  expressed  in  the 
rican  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Declaration  asserted  that  human 
8  could  not  be  created  or  abrogated 
iy  human  enactment,  whether  of 


one  government  or  of  an  international 
body,  because  they  were  based  on  "the 
laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God,"  on 
truths  which  are  "self-evident."  Thus  it 
was  confidently  stated  that  "all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights." 

When  the  authors  of  the  Declaration 
called  these  rights  "inalienable,"  they 
implied  that  rights  should  not  depend 


A  continuing  prob- 
lem for  human  rights 
policy  is  the  fact  that  it 
traditionally  aims  at  af- 
fecting the  domestic 
behavior  of  other  coun- 
tries, while  governments 
are  reluctant  to  alter 
their  nation's  political 
systems  for  foreign 
policy  reasons. 


upon  the  prior  performance  of  certain 
duties  by  the  citizen  or  be  postponed  un- 
til any  other  group  of  "rights"  was 
achieved.  The  original  enumeration  of 
human  rights  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence thus  did  not  include  anything 
that  could  only  be  gained  gradually,  such 
as  economic  development. 

The  rights  the  Declaration  asserted 
covered  only  part  of  justice  as  it  was 
understood  in  earlier  moral  codes,  and 
supplied  only  some  of  the  goods  men 
normally  desired.  As  examples  of  in- 
alienable rights,  the  Declaration  gave 
"life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness." Rights  were  considered  to 
enable  individuals  to  pursue  happiness 
freely,  but  not  to  supply  happiness  itself. 
For  a  government  to  insist  it  could 
define  and  supply  happiness  itself  would 
take  away  men's  right  to  liberty. 

The  intention  of  the  originators  of 
human  rights,  then,  seems  to  have  been 
to  select  from  the  vast  range  of  things 
that  men  need  or  want,  certain  crucial 
things  that  they  are  entitled  to  by  their 
very  nature — human  rights — which, 
when  fulfilled,  will  create  the  precondi- 
tions for  the  satisfaction  of  other  needs. 


These  preconditions  are  created,  in  this 
understanding,  by  an  economic  system 
that  enables  individuals  to  engage  freely 
in  various  approaches  to  the  "pursuit  of 
happiness,"  and  by  a  political  system  of 
liberty,  in  which  men  participate  in 
choosing  the  laws  and  the  officials  that 
govern  them.  Such  a  system  was  under- 
stood as  the  likeliest  source  of  the  other 
rights,  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  asserts: 

That  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are 
instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

In  other  words  individuals  do  not 
owe  their  humanity  to  the  community, 
as  earlier  philosophies  often  argued;  the 
community  owes  its  whole  legitimacy  to 
the  individuals,  whose  existence  is  prior 
to  it. 

The  original  demand  for  human 
rights  seems  Utopian  in  the  face  of  con- 
ditions experienced  by  many  nations  to- 
day. But  when  this  demand  arose — in  a 
world  where  there  was  not  even  one 
state  under  wholly  democratic  govern- 
ment, and  the  few  republics  existing  did 
not  recognize  the  principles  of  in- 
alienable rights — it  appeared  infinitely 
more  visionary  and  unrealistic. 

Yet  the  human  rights  movement  in 
world  politics  proved  to  be  unbelievably 
successful  after  1776.  It  is  to  this 
historical  movement  that  democratic 
countries  owe  their  possession  of  rights, 
and  because  of  it  that  other  peoples 
express  their  yearnings  for  justice  as  a 
demand  for  rights.  It  created  the  situa- 
tion we  have  today,  in  which  nearly 
every  regime,  no  matter  how  narrowly 
based  or  despotic,  refers  to  the  people 
as  the  source  of  its  legitimacy  and  has  a 
constitution  that  provides  for  a  repre- 
sentative assembly  and  for  elections,  no 
matter  how  meaningless. 

Unfortunately,  the  widespread  long- 
ing for  rights  in  the  contemporary  world 
confronts  a  real  lack  of  consensus  on 
these  rights.  Many  governments  fear  in- 
dividual liberty;  many  others  do  not 
even  accept  the  original  and  distinctive 
intellectual  foundations  of  the  belief  in 
human  rights.  Those  opposing  the 
human  rights  movement  find  themselves 
in  a  world  already  shaped  by  it,  and  they 
are  compelled  to  fight  on  its  ground, 
using  the  terminology  of  democracy. 
(This  explains  the  great  number  of  so- 
called  "peoples'  democracies"  today  that 
are  not  democratic  in  any  normal  sense.) 
In  1776  those  who  practiced  slavery  or 
absolute  monarchy  admitted  it  openly; 
now  they  draw  around  themselves  the 
names  of  freedom.  A  nominal  consensus 
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on  human  rights  thus  hides  the  reserva- 
tions of  leaders  who  remain  more  com- 
fortable with  the  ancient  priority  of 
duties  over  rights,  and  of  rulers  who 
simply  find  it  inconvenient  or  threaten- 
ing to  respect  their  subjects'  rights.  For 
such  people  there  is  a  great  temptation 
to  legitimize  their  own  interests  by 
broadening  the  basic  concept  of  rights  to 
include  these  interests— thus  allowing 
some  to  claim,  for  example,  that  duty  to 
authority  is  a  special  kind  of  right  and 
others  to  claim  that  certain  theoretically 
desirable  rights  cannot  be  afforded  at 
their  country's  stage  of  development. 

This  leads  to  increasing  uncertainty 
as  to  what  desirable  things  really  are 
rights.  This  uncertainty  has  been  en- 
couraged by  some  new  interpretations  of 
social  and  economic  rights,  such  as  the 
newly  minted  concept  of  the  "right  to 
development."  The  urgency  and  moral 
seriousness  of  the  need  to  eliminate 
starvation  and  poverty  from  the  world 
are  unquestionable,  and  continue  to 
motivate  large  American  foreign  aid 
efforts.  However,  the  idea  of  economic 
and  social  rights  is  easily  abused  by 
repressive  governments  which  claim  that 
they  promote  human  rights  even  though 
they  deny  their  citizens  the  basic  rights 
to  the  integrity  of  the  person,  as  well  as 
civil  and  political  rights.  This  justifica- 
tion for  repression  has  in  fact  been  ex- 
tensively used.  No  category  of  rights 
should  be  allowed  to  become  an  excuse 
for  the  denial  of  other  rights.  For  this 
reason,  the  term  economic  and  social 
rights  is,  for  the  most  part,  not  used  in 
this  year's  Reports.  A  section  on 
Economic  and  Social  Circumstances  is 
included  because  of  the  moral  imperative 
of  conquering  poverty  and  since  an 
understanding  of  these  circumstances  is 
useful  in  appreciating  the  conditions 
under  which  the  struggle  for  political 
and  civil  liberties  is  carried  on  in  a  par- 
ticular country.  Moreover,  the  legislative 
history  of  the  statute  which  requires  the 
annual  Reports  made  clear  that  govern- 
ments' commitment  to  fulfillment  of  the 
basic  needs  of  the  people  was  to  be  a 
factor  in  consideration  by  the  Congress 
of  foreign  assistance  proposals. 

Human  Rights  in  International 
Relations 

How  to  embody  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  democratic  societies— human 
rights— in  foreign  policy  has  become  an 
especially  pressing  question  for  the 
United  States.  Because  Americans  are 
of  many  faiths  and  ethnic  heritages,  the 
national  identity  of  the  United  States  is 
more  constituted  by  its  political  prin- 


ciples than  is  that  of  any  other  powerful 
nation.  The  United  States  had  fought  its 
bloodiest  war  not  for  territory  but  to 
free  the  slaves.  In  fact  the  United 
States,  protected  from  the  harsh  neces- 
sities of  foreign  policy  by  two  great 
oceans,  only  entered  world  politics  in  a 
serious  way  when  impelled  to  do  so  by 
its  sense  that  freedom  was  threatened. 
The  three  times  when  the  United  States 
recommitted  itself  to  active  involvement 
with  the  outside  world— whether  in  wars 
for  the  liberty  of  Europe  or  in  the  Mar- 
shall plan— it  has  done  so  because  it  felt 
called  by  the  defense  of  human  rights. 

The  attempt  to  make  foreign  policy 
serve  human  rights  confronts  several 
specific  problems  that  must  be  faced  in 
developing  a  policy. 

A  continuing  problem  for  human 
rights  policy  is  the  fact  that  it  tradi- 
tionally aims  at  affecting  the  domestic 
behavior  of  other  countries,  while 
governments  are  reluctant  to  alter  their 
nation's  political  system  for  foreign 
policy  reasons.  The  leverage  that  the 
United  States  does  have  is  strongest  in 
friendly  countries,  where  we  have  more 
access  and  more  influence.  Such  in- 
fluence is  an  important  resource  in  pur- 
suing human  rights,,  but  its  concentra- 
tion in  friendly  countries  creates  a 
danger:  human  rights  policy  might 
highlight  and  punish  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  friendly  countries,  while  giving 
unfriendly  countries  immunity.  If  this 
took  place  it  would  not  fairly  represent 
the  distribution  of  human  rights  abuses 
in  the  world.  Moreover,  a  nation  that 
came  to  display  a  general  pattern  of 
undermining  or  estranging  friendly 
governments  would  obviously  limit  its 
future  influence  over  them,  including  its 
influence  over  their  human  rights 
behavior.  This  is  a  second  problem  of 
human  rights— the  need  to  avoid  press- 
ing only  where  our  influence  is  greatest 
rather  than  where  the  abuses  are 
greatest. 

There  is  a  danger  that  human  rights 
policy  will  become  like  the  labor  of 
Sisyphus  because  it  deals  only  with 
effects  and  not  with  their  causes.  To 
take  an  example,  it  is  important  not  only 
to  free  political  prisoners,  but  also  to  en- 
courage conditions  in  which  new  political 
prisoners  are  not  taken.  Many,  although 
not  all,  of  the  things  we  consider  rights 
are  difficult  to  implant  in  adverse  condi- 
tions. This  fact  creates  the  danger  that 
by  aiming  at  too  much  we  will  not  get 
what  is  really  possible.  The  founders  of 
the  Weimar  Republic,  by  aiming  at  a 
democracy  stripped  of  all  the  authori- 
tarian features  of  imperial  Germany, 
created  a  system  so  fragile  that  it  was 


overwhelmed  by  something  wholly  1 
baric  in  only  fourteen  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  still  exist  in  man} 
areas  of  the  world  indigenous  tradil 
of  decency  that  coincide  in  part  wit 
human  rights  tradition.  The  best  he 
for  creating  the  preconditions  of  ef: 
tive  human  rights  observance  may 
sometimes  lie  in  working  on  the  bas 
these  traditions. 

For  all  these  reasons,  a  human 
rights  policy,  unless  it  is  very  caref 
constructed,  runs  the  danger  of  bei 
effective.  And  if  it  is  ineffective  it  < 
also  be  counterproductive,  creating 
tional  resistance  to  improvement  ir 
human  rights.  It  can  embitter  bilat 
relations  with  other  countries,  incr 
international  tension. 

Efforts  for  human  rights  in  the 
years  before  1914  had  the  advanta; 
that  most  of  the  major  powers  re- 
spected, at  least  in  principle,  the  s; 
conception  of  human  rights.  If  thei 
practice  often  failed  to  live  up  to  tl 
principles,  there  was  a  perceived 
legitimacy  to  the  principles  that  ca 
each  of  these  countries  to  develop 
direction  of  greater  equality  befon 
law  and  more  and  more  scrupuloui 
.  adherence  to  human  rights.  Becau 
the  fundamental  consensus  on  hun 
rights  issues,  the  great  powers  tiu 
diverged  most  in  practice  from  th< 
national  consensus,  such  as  imperi 
Russia,  did  not  try  to  export  an  al 
native  ideology. 

The  fundamental  consensus  or 
human  rights  was  broken  after  W 
War  I  by  the  emergence  of  totalit 
regimes  among  the  major  powers, 
political  systems  were  visibly  four 
opposition  to  the  way  of  life  of  th< 
creasingly  democratic  Western  w< 
They  rejected  in  principle  the  idea 
which  were  based  the  great  move 
for  human  rights  after  the  Amerii 
and  French  revolutions. 

The  world  after  1945  has  beei 
characterized  by  competition  betv 
two  adverse  ideologies,  one  repre 
by  the  United  States  and  one  by  1 
Soviet  Union.  The  United  States 
nation  that  has  most  vigorously  u 
taken  the  effort  to  make  human  i 
specific  part  of  its  foreign  policy. 
Soviet  Union,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  a  very  small  elite  through  a  m 
bureaucratic  and  police  apparatus 
regime  inherits  in  a  modified  forr 
Marxist  tradition  that  reacted  ag 
the  philosophic  ideas  on  which  th 
original  human  rights  concept  wa 
based,  and  superimposes  this  on  ; 
heritage  of  absolute  monarchy.  Ii 
trast  to  the  Western  democracies 
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ial  human  rights  principles  gradual- 
licalized  themselves,  producing  a 
er  and  greater  transformation  of 
life,  the  alternative  Marxist  con- 
>n  of  justice  in  the  USSR  was  soon 
red  by  tactical  compromises  with 
ecessities  of  absolute  rule, 
he  effect  of  Soviet  foreign  policy 
ot  been  to  encourage  human  rights, 
ioviet  Union  dominates,  without 
consent,  not  only  the  non-Russian 
es  of  the  former  Czarist  empire, 
Iso  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe, 
fforts  of  the  people  of  East  Ger- 
,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia  and 
d  to  create  freer  and  more 
list  systems  have  all  been 
•ated  by  Soviet  intervention  or 
are.  In  1979  the  Soviet  army  in- 
I  Afghanistan  to  impose  a  govern- 
unacceptable  to  the  overwhelming 
■ity  of  the  Afghan  people.  In  the 
aping  countries,  the  Soviet  Union 
tendency  to  use  its  influence  to 
governments  toward  political 
;ures  of  the  Soviet  type  where 
)le.  For  example,  in  Ethiopia, 
i  government  is  a  friend  of  the 
t  Union,  there  has  been  persistent 
t  pressure  to  create  a  communist 
on  the  Soviet  model.  Thus  a  world 
ich  several  major  powers  were  in 
etical  agreement  over  human  rights 
iven  way  to  a  world  in  which  the 
Teatest  powers  are  fundamentally 
;d  over  this  issue. 

id  States  Human  Rights  Policy 

s  the  complex  setting  in  which 
human  rights  policy  must  be  con- 
ted.  The  concern  for  human  rights 
een  a  constant  theme  throughout 
ican  history.  The  United  States 
its  formation  as  a  nation  to  the 
)f  liberty;  it  owes  its  continuing  as 
;ed  nation,  in  the  crisis  over 
ry,  to  the  desire  to  extend  that 
om  to  those  who  did  not  enjoy  it. 
'icans  are  right  to  see  their  national 
rn  for  justice  as  a  strength  that  in- 
mt  foreign  policy  should  build  on, 
r  than  as  a  defect  to  overcome.  In 
every  recent  U.S.  administration 
sen  the  advancement  of  freedom 
JStice,  by  one  approach  or  another, 
important  goal  of  foreign  policy. 
J  is  thus  a  fundamental  consensus 
g  the  American  people  on  the  aims 
man  rights  policy;  there  is  dis- 
sent only  about  means  of  carrying 
lese  ends.  Here  there  is  room  for 
;t  disagreement,  because  the  prob- 
faced  in  constructing  an  effective 
■n  rights  policy  have  no  simple  or 
solution. 


This  Administration  believes  that 
human  rights  is  an  issue  of  central 
importance  both  to  relieve  suffering  and 
injustice  and  to  link  foreign  policy  with 
the  traditions  of  the  American  people. 

But  no  nation  can  carry  out  an  effec- 
tive human  rights  policy  unless  it  shows 
that  its  principles  can  make  it  successful 
and  confident.  The  strength  and  prestige 
of  the  most  powerful  democratic  nation 
is  inevitably  important  for  human  rights. 

The  other  side  of  this  principle  is 
that  it  is  a  significant  service  to  the 
cause  of  human  rights  to  limit  the  in- 
fluence the  USSR  (together  with  its 
clients  and  proxies)  can  exert.  A  consist- 
ent and  serious  policy  for  human  rights 
in  the  world  must  counter  the  USSR 
politically  and  bring  Soviet  bloc  human 
rights  violations  to  the  attention  of  the 
world  over  and  over  again. 

At  the  same  time,  the  United  States 
must  continue  to  respond  to  serious 
human  rights  problems  in  friendly  coun- 
tries. U.S.  human  rights  policy  will  not 
pursue  a  policy  of  selective  indignation. 
Every  act  of  torture  or  murder  is 
equally  repugnant  to  the  American 
people,  no  matter  who  commits  it.  Of 
course,  the  means  available  to  us  to  halt 
such  human  rights  violations  always 
vary  with  the  specific  case.  Our  specific 
response  to  human  rights  violations 
appropriately  differs  from  country  to 
country,  but  the  intensity  of  our  concern 
should  not. 

Since  the  United  States  will  continue 
to  seek  the  redress  of  human  rights 
abuses  even  in  friendly  countries,  human 
rights  policy  will  sometimes  be  very 
troubling.  We  will  sometimes  be  forced 
to  make  hard  choices  between  the  need 
to  answer  human  rights  violations  and 
other  foreign  policy  interests,  such  as 
trade  or  security.  In  some  cases  we  will 
have  to  accept  the  fact  that  bilateral 
relations  with  a  friendly  country  may  be 
damaged  because  of  our  human  rights 
concern.  This  is  the  unavoidable  price  of 
a  consistent  policy. 

But  a  realistic  policy  must  be  alert 
not  only  to  human  rights  violations  by 
governments,  but  also  to  those  by  oppo- 
sition groups.  It  should  be  obvious  that 
murder,  torture,  the  intimidation  of  free 
expression,  interference  with  free  elec- 
tions, or  attacks  on  the  independence  of 
the  judiciary  are  equally  reprehensible 
whether  they  are  committed  by  a 
government  or  by  a  group  attempting  to 
replace  or  capture  it. 

Terrorist  groups,  whether  of  the  left 
or  right,  usually  display  a  distaste  for 
democratic  institutions  and  civil  liber- 
ties. But  regardless  of  terrorists'  specific 
political  aims,  their  activity  erodes 


democracy.  The  brutal  tactics  pursued 
by  terrorists  almost  never  bring  them  to 
power,  but  democracies  find  it  difficult 
to  cope  with  these  tactics;  terrorism 
creates  a  temptation  to  respond  by  a 
turn  to  authoritarian  political  structures. 
What  terrorist  movements  have  some- 
times succeeded  in  doing,  at  the  cost  of 
great  suffering,  is  to  destroy  democracy. 
Terrorism  has  an  intrinsic  tendency  to 
corrode  the  very  basis  of  human  rights; 
accordingly,  United  States  policy  in- 
cludes a  serious  effort  to  control  it. 

Building  Freedom 

It  would  narrow  the  range  of  action  of 
our  human  rights  policy  excessively  to 
limit  it  to  responding  to  individual  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  when  they  appear. 
This  "reactive"  aspect  of  human  rights 
policy  is  essential.  But  it  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  second  track  of  positive 
policy  with  a  bolder  long-term  aim:  to 
assist  the  gradual  emergence  of  free 
political  systems.  It  is  in  such  systems 
that  we  can  most  realistically  expect  the 
observance  of  human  rights  across  the 
board.  The  development  of  liberty  is,  in 
turn,  encouraged  by  the  emergence  of 
areas  within  a  political  system  where 
free  choice  and  free  expression  can 
become  familiar  and  respected,  even 
while  they  are  not  permitted  in  other 
parts  of  the  political  system.  Among 
these  areas  where  freedom  can  develop 
are  labor  unions,  churches,  independent 
judicial  systems,  bar  associations  and 
universities.  Where  we  do  not  have 
leverage  over  the  shape  of  an  entire 
society,  we  can  nourish  the  growth  of 
freedom  within  such  institutions. 


Copies  of  the  Report 

Country  Reports  on  Human  Rights 
Practices  for  1981  is  a  1,142-page 
document  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  State  and  submitted  to  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
in  February  1982.  It  documents  human 
rights  practices  in  47  countries  in 
Africa,  32  in  Central  and  South 
America,  21  in  East  Asia  and  the 
Pacific,  31  in  Europe  and  North 
America,  and  27  in  the  Near  East, 
North  Africa,  and  South  Asia. 

This  report  may  be  purchased  for 
$13.00  a  copy  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
Remittance  must  accompany  order.! 
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"Positive"  policy  of  this  kind  will  be 
aided  by  the  genuine  echo  that  the  con- 
cept of  human  rights  evokes  around 
much  of  the  world,  and  by  the  fact  that 
no  other  conception  of  political  justice 
has  been  able  to  win  as  much  legitimacy 
over  the  last  two  hundred  years.  In 
aiding  this  movement,  we  will  not  be 
struggling  alone,  but  assisting  the  most 
powerful  current  of  history  during  the 
last  200  years.  This  Administration  is 
committed  to  developing  such  a  positive 
track  of  human  rights  policy. 

The  Congress  has  already  estab- 
lished one  human  rights  program  on  the 
"positive"  side.  Section  116(e)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  provides  AID 
[Agency  for  International  Development] 
funding  for  programs  and  activities 
which  will  encourage  or  promote  in- 
creased adherence  to  civil  and  political 
rights  in  countries  eligible  for  U.S. 
bilateral  assistance.  In  FY  1981  AID 
obligated  a  total  of  $1,512,000  for 
twenty-eight  separate  projects.  Activ- 
ities included  the  training  of  black 
magistrates,  primary  court  officers  and 
legal  draftsmen  in  Zimbabwe,  provision 
of  legal  and  human  rights  materials  in 
Zambia  and  travel  of  participants  from 
developing  nations  to  conferences  and 
meetings  on  human  rights  issues.  The 
United  States  Government  also  spent 
$582,000  in  FY  1981  in  support  of 
similar  programs  carried  out  by  the  Law 
and  Human  Rights  Program  of  the  Asia 
Foundation. 

Present  United  States  human  rights 
policy  gives  special  attention  to  en- 
couraging major  improvements  in  the 
observance  of  human  rights  over  the 
long  term.  But  it  does  not  neglect  the 
imperative  of  simply  responding  to  the 
fact  of  suffering.  The  United  States  is  a 
major  haven  for  refugees  and  the  major 
contributor  to  the  work  of  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees, giving  $137.5  million  in  FY  1981, 
in  addition  to  $5  million  donated  to  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
Migration.  In  FY  1981  the  United  States 
contributed  just  over  $13  million  to  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  for  its  programs  on  behalf  of 
prisoners,  missing  persons  and  civilians 
in  wartime.  In  FY  1981  the  United 
States  added  a  contribution  of  $1.5 
million  for  the  ICRC's  political  detainee 
work,  which  we  had  not  supported  in 
FY  1980. 

In  the  pursuit  of  its  human  rights 
policy  the  United  States  uses  a  wide 
range  of  instruments.  Decisions  on 


foreign  assistance  provided  by  the 
United  States  take  human  rights  condi- 
tions into  account.  The  transfer  of  police 
and  military  equipment  is  carefully 
reviewed  in  order  to  avoid  identifying 
the  United  States  with  violations  of 
human  rights.  In  addition,  the  human 
rights  policy  employs  a  varied  mix  of 
diplomatic  tools:  frank  discussions  with 
foreign  officials;  meetings  with  victims 
of  human  rights  abuses;  and,  where 
private  diplomacy  is  unavailing  or 
unavailable,  public  statements  of  con- 
cern. These  instruments  are  applied  in  a 
manner  that  takes  into  account  a  coun- 
try's history,  culture  and  current 
political  environment,  and  recognizes 
that  human  rights  concerns  must  be 
balanced  with  other  fundamental  in- 
terests. This  Administration  has  used  all 
of  these  instruments  at  one  time  or 
another  during  its  first  year. 

In  choosing  among  these  instru- 
ments United  States  policy  is  guided 
primarily  by  the  criterion  of  effec- 
tiveness, choosing  the  response  that  is 
most  likely  to  actually  improve  human 
rights.  In  the  majority  of  cases  this 
criterion  suggests  an  emphasis  on  tradi- 
tional diplomacy.  Traditional  diplomacy 
maximizes  the  limited  leverage  we  do 


This  Administration 
believes  that  human 
rights  is  an  issue  of  cen- 
tral importance  both  to 
relieve  suffering  and  in- 
justice and  to  link 
foreign  policy  with  the 
traditions  of  the 
American  people. 


possess,  while  minimizing  counter- 
productive reactions,  damage  to  bilateral 
relations,  and  international  tension. 
Traditional  diplomacy  has  the  drawback 
of  being  least  visible  precisely  where  it 
is  most  successful.  But  this  Administra- 
tion is  pledged  to  employ  traditional 
diplomacy  vigorously  on  behalf  of  human 
rights. 

Our  response  to  the  suppression  of 
human  rights  in  Poland  offers  an  ex- 
ample of  the  United  States  government's 
serious  concern  for  human  rights.  The 


initial  repression  of  trade  unions,  ai 
other  rights,  was  raised  in  private 
diplomatic  discussions  with  the  Poli 
government.  When  the  abuses  con- 
tinued, the  United  States  denounce 
proceedings  of  the  Polish  and  Sovk- 
governments  publicly  and  sought  si 
port  from  other  nations.  Finally,  w 
identified  a  wide  range  of  sanctions 
against  both  the  Polish  governmen 
the  Soviet  Union,  since  in  this  case 
abuse  of  human  rights  was  substari 
due  to  pressure  from  an  outside  po 
We  implemented  the  mildest  sancti 
first,  to  show  our  concern  and  to  b 
private  representations  with  a  crec 
demonstration  that  we  would  brinj 
political  and  economic  resources  in 
play  in  a  manner  calculated  to  be  e 
tive  in  this  situation.  We  are  now  ; 
ing  more  effective  sanctions  demoi 
strating  that  violators  of  human  ri 
on  a  similar  scale  would  pay  a  pric 
Most  important,  the  more  substam 
sanctions  are  calculated  to  develop 
crete  leverage  that  might  influenc* 
decisions  the  Polish  and  Soviet  go^ 
ments  will  have  to  make  about  wh 
to  relax  repression  or  to  carry  it 
through  to  the  end. 

Poland  and  other  key  human  r 
issues  will  be  discussed  and  debate 
the  UN  Human  Rights  Commissio 
session  now  underway,  at  the  CSC 
Madrid  meeting  beginning  Februa 
and  at  international  meetings  thrc 
out  the  year.  The  United  States  w 
course  be  vigorously  represented. 
Americans  can  be  justly  proud 
their  country's  contributions  to  tfo 
of  liberty  today  as  over  the  decadi 
Reagan  Administration  will  maint 
this  historic  commitment. 

We  in  America  are  blessed  with  rights 
secured  for  us  by  the  sacrifices  of  our 
forefathers,  but  we  yearn  for  the  day 
all  mankind  can  share  in  these  blessin 
Never  is  there  any  excuse  for  the  viol 
the  fundamental  rights  of  man— not  a 
time  or  in  any  place,  not  in  rich  count 
poor,  not  under  any  social,  economic  c 
political  system. 

President  Ronald  Reagan 
Human  Rights  Day  Proclamat 
December  10,  1981 


Section  116(d)(1)  provides  as  foil 

"The  Secretary  of  State  shall  trar 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represei 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relati 
the  Senate,  by  January  31  of  each  yei 
and  complete  report  regarding— 
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[)  the  status  of  internationally  recog- 

human  rights,  within  the  meaning  of 

stion  (a)— 

K)  in  countries  that  received  assistance 

this  part,  and 

3)  in  all  other  foreign  countries  which 

embers  of  the  United  Nations  and 

are  not  otherwise  the  subject  of  a 

1  rights  report  under  this  Act." 

■ction  502(B)(b)  provides  as  follows: 

he  Secretary  of  State  shall  transmit  to 
ess,  as  part  of  the  presentation 
ials  for  security  assistance  programs 
sed  for  each  fiscal  year,  a  full  and  com- 
•eport,  prepared  with  the  assistance  of 
>sistant  Secretary  for  Human  Rights 
umanitarian  Affairs,  with  respect  to 
;es  regarding  the  observance  of  and 
|  for  internationally  recognized  human 
!n  each  country  proposed  as  a  recipient 
irity  assistance.' 

^uman  rights  practices  in  the  United 
are  treated  in  the  report  submitted  to 
ingress  by  the  Commission  on  Security 
aoperation  in  Europe  entitled  "Imple- 
tion  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference 
:urity  and  Cooperation  in  Europe:  Find- 
rid  Recommendations  Five  Years  After 
ki,"  August  1,  1980.  See  also  the 
s  submitted  by  the  President  of  the 
i  States  to  the  Commission  on  Security 
^operation  in  Europe  on  the  Implemen- 
oi  the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  December  1, 
%  31,  1981  and  June  1,  1981- 
aber  30,  1981.  Private  non- 
lmental  human  rights  organizations 
repare  reports  onnuman  rights  prac- 
n  the  United  States, 
he  statistics  employed  in  the  fourth 
i  of  each  country  report  were  drawn 
lources  at  the  International  Bank  for 
struction  and  Development,  and  from 
tied  materials  from  the  country  con- 
1.  While  every  effort  was  made  to  ob- 
le  latest  and  most  accurate  of  such 
ics  available,  it  should  be  recognized 
)r  many  of  the  countries  covered  by 
port  only  the  most  meager  and  unre- 
often  outdated,  statistical  data  is 
ale.  Accordingly,  especially  in  the 
ping  countries,  these  statistics  should 
taken  as  affording  a  degree  of  relia- 
lomparable  to  data  available  in  the 
ieveloped  countries. 

iscal  years  1979  and  1980  are  from  the 
eport  "U.S.  Overseas  Loans  and  Grants 
ssistance  from  International  Organiza- 
(the  Green  Book).  FY  1981  data  for 
ountry  programs  are  based  on  the  AID 
essional  Presentations.  ■ 


Visit  of  Egyptian  President  Mubarak 


President  Mohamed  Hosni  Mubarak 
of  the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt  made  a 
state  visit  to  the  United  States  Febru- 
ary 2-5,  1982,  to  meet  with  President 
Reagan  and  other  government  officials. 

Following  are  remarks  made  at  the 
welcoming  ceremony  on  February  3  and 
on  the  departure  of  President  Mubarak 
on  February  4  and  a  statement  of  prin- 
ciples signed  on  February  U  by  Fouad 
Iskandar,  Egypt's  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Economy,  and  Bradshaw 
Langmaid,  Jr.,  Acting  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator for  the  Near  East  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development.1 


WELCOMING  CEREMONY, 
FEB.  3,  19822 

President  Reagan 

It's  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  welcome 
you,  Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Mubarak,  and 
those  who  accompanied  you  from  Egypt. 

Your  visit  today  reaffirms  our 
friendship,  and  all  Americans  thank  you 
for  that  reaffirmation.  Your  visit  and 
the  current  excellent  relations  between 
our  two  governments  are  testimony  that 
the  friendship  between  Egypt  and  the 
United  States  is  more  than  a  compact 
between  individuals;  it  is  a  commitment 
between  nations. 

In  your  inaugural  address  to  the 
Egyptian  parliament,  you  told  the  parlia- 
ment: "We  are  all  sons  of  the  same 
destiny  and  history."  I  believe  that's  true 
of  all  mankind  as  well.  And  today  all 
good  and  decent  people  join  in  proclaim- 
ing that  terrorists  will  not  be  permitted 
to  determine  the  future  of  mankind. 

There's  much  to  discuss.  Our  talks 
will  touch  on  issues  of  global,  regional, 
and  bilateral  significance.  We  share  a 
mutual  concern  as  we  observe  the  ex- 
pansion of  a  totalitarian  power  based  on 
an  ideology  that  smothers  freedom  and 
independence  and  denies  the  existence 
of  God.  The  people  of  Poland  and 
Afghanistan  now  suffocate  under  the  op- 
pressive whim  of  this  fearful  master. 
Within  the  Mideast,  this  same  power  en- 
courages hatred  and  conflict,  hoping  to 
take  some  advantage  of  instability. 

The  United  States  stands  firmly 
with  Egypt  and  other  Mideastern  na- 
tions concerned  with  regional  security. 
As  Secretary  Haig  emphasized  on  his  re- 
cent visit,  we  have  never  sought  a 
military,  permanent  presence,  but  we  do 
ask  and  are  grateful  for  mutually  agreed 


arrangements  that  will  enhance  the 
security  of  the  nations  in  that  region. 

In  an  address  last  December,  you 
stated  that  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
great  nations  is  their  ability  to  learn 
from  history.  But  if  history  teaches  us 
anything,  it  is  that  good  people  must 
cooperate  if  peace  is  to  be  maintained 
and  if  progress  is  to  be  made. 

Over  the  last  decade,  the  United 
States  played  a  part  in  the  peace  proc- 
ess which  has  led  to  peace  between 
Egypt  and  Israel.  We  are  willing  to  con- 
tinue in  that  role  to  seek  a  lasting  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  between  Israel  and 
all  its  Arab  neighbors.  And  Camp  David, 
we  believe,  is  a  first  step  toward  that 
goal.  It  has  brought  recognizable  and 
measurable  progress.  As  Israeli  with- 
drawal from  the  Sinai  takes  place  later 
this  year,  we  must  commit  ourselves  to 
push  on.  In  a  spirit  of  understanding,  we 
must  address  the  remaining  issues  in  the 
negotiation  for  autonomy  in  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  and  chart  a  course  that 
will  build  upon  that  which  has  already 
been  accomplished. 

Others  should  be  brought  into  the 
Camp  David  process,  because  no  matter 
how  long  and  arduous,  it  offers  the  best 
opportunity  for  tangible  results.  In  the 
months  ahead,  we  must  maintain  our 
flexibility,  yet  never  lose  sight  of  the 
goal  of  establishing  a  lasting  and  com- 
prehensive peace  that  will  provide 
security  and  justice  and  a  better  life  for 
all  peoples  of  the  region.  Without  setting 
deadlines,  I  personally  believe  the  time 
has  come  to  get  on  with  the  task  before 
us  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

Secretary  Haig  has  explained  to  me 
your  sincere  commitment  now  that  you 
have  peace  with  Israel  to  seek  a  broader 
peace  in  the  region.  The  United  States 
also  remains  eager  to  do  whatever  we 
can  to  help  Egypt  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
peace.  We  offer  the  helping  hand  of 
friendship,  and  we're  optimistic  that 
working  with  you,  we  can  streamline  our 
joint  economic  efforts,  make  them  more 
flexible,  more  efficient,  and  more 
responsive  to  our  mutual  needs,  so  that 
all  can  share  in  the  bounty  of  peace. 

In  the  coming  spring,  America's 
trade  ambassador,  William  Brock,  will 
visit  your  country  with  the  expressed 
purpose  of  strengthening  our  trade  and 
economic  ties.  And  we  also  share  your 
concern  for  the  well-being  of  your 
neighbors  in  the  Sudan.  In  this  world  of 
advanced  technology,  communication, 
and  transportation,  all  nations  are 
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neighbors.  Furthermore,  with  you  and 
all  those  who  would  be  our  friends,  we 
hope  to  be  a  good  neighbor. 

I  grew  up  in  a  small  town  in  the 
Midwest  of  our  country,  and  in  the  tiny 
school  where  I  received  my  initial  educa- 
tion, our  history  books  taught  us  about 
the  magnificent  7,000-year-old  culture 
that  grew  and  prospered  along  the  Nile. 
I  remember  wondering  what  kind  of 
people  they  were— those  people  who  laid 
the  foundation  for  Western  civilization. 
Today,  we  Americans  know  the  Egyp- 
tian people  well,  their  courage  and 
nobility,  and  we're  proud  to  have  you  as 
our  friends. 

President  Mubarak 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  warm 
reception  and  the  kind  words.  It  is  a 
source  of  great  pleasure  to  visit  your 
great  country  once  again  in  less  than  4 
months. 

As  you  know,  the  sentiments  which 
you  have  expressed  are  shared  by  44 
million  Egyptians.  They  look  upon  the 
United  States  with  admiration  and 
respect.  They  remember  very  vividly  the 
words  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  spoke  of  a  nation  conceived  in  liber- 
ty and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
all  men  are  created  equal.  They  recall 
also  that  President  John  Kennedy  urged 
all  nations  to  join  in  creating  a  new  en- 
deavor—not a  new  balance  of  power  but 
a  new  world  of  law  where  the  strong  are 


just  and  the  weak  secure  and  the  peace 
preserved. 

During  the  past  few  years  our  late 
leader,  President  Sadat,  worked 
vigorously  with  you  and  your 
predecessors  to  forge  an  ever-growing 
friendship.  In  doing  so  he  was  express- 
ing the  will  of  the  Egyptian  people. 
Hence  this  policy  will  continue  un- 
changed. We  are  determined  to  build 
upon  what  has  been  achieved  and  add  to 
it  every  day.  We  are  here  to  reinforce 
our  friendship  and  intensify  our  coopera- 
tion in  all  fields.  We  are  here  to  cement 
the  bonds  of  interaction  between  our 
two  nations.  We  are  here  to  reaffirm 
our  commitment  to  work  together  for 
peace  and  reconciliation. 

The  steps  we  took  on  the  road  to 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  generated  a 
historic  change  in  that  troubled  part  of 
the  world.  However,  they  must  be 
followed  up  in  the  months  ahead.  We 
must  double  our  efforts  in  order  to  fulfill 
our  pledge  to  establish  a  just  and  a  com- 
prehensive peace.  The  key  to  peace  and 
stability  in  the  area  is  to  solve  the 
Palestinian  problem. 

A  just  solution  to  this  problem  must 
be  based  on  mutual  recognition  and  ac- 
ceptance. Both  sides  have  an  inherent 
right  to  exist  and  function  as  a  national 
entity,  free  from  domination  and  fear. 
The  exercise  of  the  right  to  self- 
determination  cannot  be  denied  to  the 
Palestinian  people.  In  fact,  it  is  the  best 
guarantee  for  Israeli  security.  This  is 


the  lesson  of  history  and  the  cours 
the  future. 

To  make  it  a  living  reality,  the 
Palestinians  need  your  help  and  yc 
understanding.  We  are  certain  tha 
will  not  fail  them— you  will  not  de: 
the  expectations  of  those  who  look 
you  as  a  nation  of  freedom-fighter 
peacemakers. 

I'm  looking  forward  to  the  tall 
we'll  have  today  with  hope  and  op- 
timism. Much  depends  on  the  succ 
our  efforts  and  the  clarity  of  our  \ 
I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  mee 
challenge  with  resolve  and  determ 
tion. 

On  behalf  of  the  Egyptian  peo 
invite  you  and  Mrs.  Reagan  to  vis: 
Egypt  in  order  to  enable  the  Egyj 
people  to  express  to  you  the  genu: 
feeling  towards  every  American  ii 
United  States. 


DEPARTURE  REMARKS, 
FEB.  4,  19823 

President  Reagan 

President  Mubarak  and  I  have  jus 
pleted  a  most  fruitful  and  wide-ra 
set  of  meetings.  Our  discussions  \ 
frank  and  cordial,  covering  a  nun- 
matters  of  mutual  concern.  Presk 
Mubarak's  visit  demonstrates  moi 
clearly  than  any  words  the  contin 
American-Egyptian  relations  and 
reflects  the  strong  ties  that  bind 
together. 

Foremost  among  these  ties  is 
belief  in,  and  commitment  to,  a  p 
solution  to  the  Arab-Israeli  dispui 
President  Mubarak  has  assured  u 
Egypt  remains  committed  to  a  pe 
solution  of  this  conflict.  And  to  tl 
we'll  spare  no  effort  to  achieve  a 
prehensive  peace  as  set  forth  in  t 
Camp  David  agreement. 

During  our  talks,  we  reaffinr 
commitment  to  press  ahead  with 
autonomy  talks  in  order  to  reach 
ment  on  a  declaration  of  principk 
which  is  the  best  means  of  makin 
ble  progress  toward  a  solution  of 
Palestinian  problem  in  all  its  asp< 
envisaged  by  Camp  David. 

We  reviewed  our  mutual  com 
about  the  strategic  threats  to  th€ 
and  reconfirmed  our  identity  of  \ 


President  Reagan  and  President  M 
held  talks  in  the  White  House  duri 
latter's  visit,  his  first  since  becomi 
President  of  Egypt. 

(White  House  photo  by  Michael  Evans) 
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>ed  to  work  closely  together.  We 
sed  in  some  detail  our  economic 
lilitary  assistance  programs.  We 
i  to  consult  regularly  on  methods 
dementing  and  improving  them, 
consultations  have,  in  fact,  already 
among  our  principal  advisers. 
nd,  finally,  let  me  just  say  that  it 
sen  a  pleasure  having  this  oppor- 
to  further  my  personal  relation- 
ath  President  Mubarak.  I'm  confi- 
hat  we  will  be  working  closely 
ler  to  achieve  those  many  goals 
re  in  the  mutual  interest  of  our 
nintries. 

lank  you  very  much,  and,  Presi- 
dubarak,  we've  been  delighted  to 
rou  here. 

lent  Mubarak 

ry  pleased  with  the  outcome  of  my 
vith  President  Reagan.  As  he  just 
,  the  discussions  we  held  were 
and  cordial.  They  were  very  fruit- 
well. 

welcomed  the  reaffirmation,  the 
uation  of  the  U.S.  role  as  a  full 
;r  in  the  peace  process.  We  are 
nined  to  pursue  our  peace  efforts 
l  comprehensive  settlement  is 
:d  according  to  the  Camp  David 
Is. 

ntend  to  maintain  close  coopera- 
nd  consultation  with  President 
in  and  his  Administration.  And  we 
oking  forward  to  seeing  him  in 


EMENT  OF  PRINCIPLE, 

4, 19824 

REAS: 

/pt  and  the  United  States  have 
iill  partners  in  the  pursuit  of  peace 
Middle  East; 

Egypt  and  the  United  States  are 
irtners  in  the  pursuit  of  regional 
ty  and  in  the  continuation  of  peace 
Middle  East; 

The  United  States  has  cooperated 
economic  development  of  Egypt 
?h  a  program  of  assistance  to  the 
;ian  Government  in  recognition  of 
crifices  made  by  the  Egyptian  peo- 

The  Government  of  Egypt  has  an- 
ed  its  intentions  to  undertake  its 
•rogram  of  economic  reform  that 
is  the  initiative  and  capabilities  of 
gyptian  people; 


•  Egypt  has,  with  substantial  U.S. 
assistance  and  the  infusion  of  other  ex- 
ternal resources,  strengthened  its 
economy  and  rebuilt  much  of  the  capital 
and  social  infrastructure  base; 

•  Egypt  has  entered  a  period  of 
economic  progress  that  will  require  its 
own  management  of  substantial  external 
resources,  including  continued  U.S. 
assistance; 

•  It  is  in  the  interest  of  both  nations 
to  assure  the  success  of  the  economic 
reform  program  in  Egypt  in  a  manner 
that  recognizes  the  substantial 
capabilities  of  the  Government  of  Egypt 
to  accomplish  its  intentions  and  the  con- 
tinuing commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  resources  that  may  be 
utilized  to  this  end. 

Now,  Therefore: 

•  The  United  States  endorses  the  inten- 
tions expressed  by  the  Government  of 
Egypt  to  acknowledge  the  continued 
need  for  economic  reform  and  progress 
and  to  undertake  necessary  measures 
towards  that  end; 

•  The  Government  of  Egypt  ex- 
presses appreciation  for  U.S.  assistance 
and  the  significant  contribution  it  is 
making  to  Egypt's  present  stage  of 
development  and  to  the  enhancement  of 
living  conditions  in  Egypt; 

•  Both  nations  recognize  Egypt's 
commitment  to  improving  the  efficiency 
with  which  it  uses  its  human  and  finan- 
cial resources; 

•  Both  nations  are  now  embarking 
on  a  new  phase  of  greater  interest  in 
economic  progress  in  Egypt  with  a  view 
toward  making  U.S.  assistance,  as  per- 
mitted by  U.S.  law,  be  of  an  optimum 
impact  and  to  assure  Egypt  a  more  ac- 
tive role  in  the  allocation  and  disburse- 
ment of  the  U.S.  assistance. 

Accordingly: 

1.  The  two  parties  agree  that  directing 
U.S.  economic  resources  into  program 
assistance  in  support  of  Egypt's  sectoral 
strategies  can  significantly  improve 
overall  sectoral  efficiency,  and, 
therefore,  they  shall  seek  means  for  in- 
creasing programing  resources  in  this 
manner.  Under  sectoral  funding,  Egypt 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  design,  im- 
plementation, and  evaluation  of  specific 
activities;  the  allocation  of  resources  to 
those  activities;  and  related  policy  objec- 
tives within  each  sector. 

2.  The  use  of  incremental  budgeting 
can  increase  the  flow  of  assistance  and 
expand  its  effectiveness.  The  current 


program  and  planned  new  activities  will 
be  reviewed  to  apply  this  budgeting 
principle.  To  the  maximum  extent  con- 
sistent with  Egypt's  sectoral  strategy 
and  specific  nature  of  the  financing  of 
capital  projects,  U.S.  assistance  will  be 
provided  on  an  incremental  basis,  thus 
assuring  maximum  current  distribution 
of  the  resources  transferred. 

3.  The  two  parties  agreed  that  the 
commodity  import  program  can  play  an 
important  role  not  only  for  financing  im- 
ports of  consumption  and  intermediate 
commodities  but  also  for  investment  in 
productive  enterprises  and  to  support 
structural  program  adjustment.  Both 
parties  agreed  to  consider  additional 
means  for  using  the  commodity  import 
program  in  support  of  development  ob- 
jectives. Specifically,  the  parties  agreed 
to  consider  programming  $350  million 
for  the  commodity  import  program  in 
FY  1982,  of  which  $300  million  will  be 
obligated  immediately,  and  to  consider 
an  increasing  level  of  commodity  import 
program  financing  in  future  fiscal  years. 

4.  Egyptian  professional  and 
technical  experts  shall  have  wider  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  design  and 
implementation  of  all  projects  and  pro- 
grams funded  through  U.S.  assistance 
programs. 

5.  In  recognition  that  the  assistance 
pipeline  of  obligated  but  undisbursed 
funds  represents  a  substantial  resource 
available  for  economic  progress  in 
Egypt,  both  parties  agree  to  develop  ef- 
fective ways  to  accelerate  the  utilization 
of  these  funds. 


■Texts  of  the  remarks  from  the  Weekly 
Compilation  of  Presidential  Documents  of 
Feb.  8,  1982,  which  also  includes  toasts  made 
at  a  state  dinner  on  Feb.  3. 

2Made  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White 
House. 

3Made  to  reporters  assembled  at  the 
South  Portico  of  the  White  House. 

4Text  from  White  House  press  release  of 
Feb.  !  ■ 
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Secretary's  News  Conference  on 
President  Mubarak's  Visit 


Secretary  Haig  held  a  news  con- 
ference on  February  5,  1982,  to  brief 
news  correspondents  on  President 
Reagan's  meeting  with  Egyptian  Presi- 
dent Mubarak. 1 

First,  let  me  welcome  some  of  our 
Egyptian  colleagues  we're  delighted  to 
have  with  us  here  today.  I  do  want  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  record,  sum- 
marizing our  assessment  of  the  about-to- 
be-completed  visit  of  President  Mubarak 
and  his  colleagues  here  to  the  United 
States.  This,  as  you  know,  is  the  first 
visit  of  President  Mubarak,  as  Presi- 
dent. He  was  here,  I  think  about  4 
months  ago,  in  behalf  of  President 
Sadat. 

I  think  in  summary  we  can  say  that 
the  visit  has  deepened  and  broadened 
the  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Egypt  begun  under  President 
Sadat.  It  confirmed  the  continuing  con- 
formity of  views  on  peace,  justice,  and 
security  and  strengthened  that  con- 
vergence of  views. 

We  in  the  United  States,  of  course, 
have  great  admiration  for  the  Egyptian 
people,  for  the  strength  of  their  institu- 
tions, and  for  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Mubarak  which  have  been  so  clear- 
ly confirmed  by  the  successful  transition 
in  Egypt  following  the  recent  national 
tragedy. 

All  in  all,  I  think  the  visit  can  be 
described  as  a  highly  successful  one  at 
all  levels  from  personal  to  strategic.  It  is 
clear  that  the  visit  reinforced  the  U.S. 
conviction  that  it  will  remain  a  full  part- 
ner in  the  peace  process  begun  at  Camp 
David.  In  that  regard  the  Egyptian 
Government  and  the  U.S.  Government 
at  the  presidential  level  have  renewed 
their  mutual  commitment  to  the  Camp 
David  peace  process  and  to  work  with 
Israel  to  bring  full  autonomy  for  the 
Palestinians  on  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
as  the  first  stage  described  in  the  Camp 
David  accords  itself  with  the  following 
language:  "the  resolution  of  the  Pales- 
tinian problem  in  all  its  aspects." 

The  United  States  reaffirmed  the 
value  of  its  relationship  with  Egypt  and 
will  work  closely  with  Egypt  and  Presi- 
dent Mubarak  to  bring  a  better  life  to 
the  people  of  Egypt  through  cooperative 
economic  efforts. 

The  United  States  fully  understands 
Egypt's  desires  for  flexibility  in 


economic  assistance  programs  and  in 
that  regard  yesterday  afternoon  an 
agreement  between  the  representatives 
of  the  two  governments  was  arrived  at 
which  will  establish  a  framework  to  pro- 
vide greater  flexibility  in  the  administra- 
tion and  conduct  of  American  economic 
aid  programs  for  Egypt. 

The  United  States  believes  that  a 
strong  Egypt  is  essential  to  the  peace 
and  security  in  the  Middle  East.  In  that 
regard  we  consider  and  continue  to  sup- 
port programs  designed  to  modernize 
Egyptian  armed  forces.  This  is  part  of  a 
broad  regional  effort  which  will  be  con- 
ducted in  fiscal  year  (FY)  1983  and 
reflected  in  our  program  for  FY  1983  in 
the  region.  This  issue  was,  of  course, 
discussed  in  detail  not  only  between  the 
President  and  President  Reagan  but  be- 
tween President  Mubarak  and  myself, 
and  between  President  Mubarak  and 
Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  in 
separate  meetings. 

I  think  it's  important  to  say  that 
President  Reagan  especially  appreciated 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  this  visit  to 
discuss  the  full  range  of  regional 
bilateral  issues  and  issues  related  to  the 
peace  process  in  the  Middle  East  per- 
sonally with  President  Mubarak.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  the  conclusion  of 
this  important  visit  leaves  President 
Reagan  with  a  deep  sense  of  confidence 
and  optimism  that  the  period  ahead  of 
Egyptian-U.S.  relationships  will  pro- 
gress on  a  sound  and  solid  basis  to  the 
mutual  benefits  of  the  American  and 
Egyptian  people. 

Q.  Do  you  now  have  a  clearer  idea 
of  what  President  Mubarak  meant  by 
a  national  Palestinian  entity?  For  ex- 
ample, does  it  mean  Palestinian 
authority  over  the  land  as  well  as  the 
people— population? 

A.  I  think  you're  referring  to  the 
language  of  the  Camp  David  agree- 
ments. 

Q.  I'm  referring  to  a  phrase  he 
used  in  his  arrival  statement  on  Wed- 
nesday at  the  White  House  where  he 
talked  of  the  creation  of  a  Palestinian 
national  entity. 

A.  That  is  the  focal  point  of  the 
discussions  on  full  autonomy  with 
respect  to  the  West  Bank  and  to  Gaza. 
It  is,  of  course,  the  focal  point  of  the 
autonomy  talks  themselves,  the  power 
and  authorities,  and  the  multitude  of 


arrangements  which  provide  first  J 
transition  arrangement  in  this  regi 
which  would  ultimately  lead  to  a  fi 
settlement  of  these  problems  and  1 
character  of  the  entity  to  which  yc 
refer. 

I  think  it's  premature  to  go  be 
the  point  of  the  language  of  Camp 
itself  and  the  ongoing  discussions, 
I  do  not  think  it's  helpful  to  engag 
here  on  the  topic  of  autonomy.  Bu 
want  to  emphasize  that  what  we  a 
talking  about  is  a  transition  perkx 
where  confidence  can  be  structure 
both  sides  and  where  the  ultimate 
come  will  reach,  in  the  words  of  C 
David  itself,  the  resolution  of  the 
Palestinian  problem  in  all  of  its  as 

Q.  Could  that,  in  the  U.S.  vi 
encompass  the  possibility  of  a  n 
entity  of  some  kind  emerging  fr 
this  process? 

A.  I  think  it's  important  that 
of  you  who  have  questions  on  tha 
ject— and  it's  a  sensitive  area— go 
to  the  language  of  Camp  David.  1 
provides,  if  you  will,  an  overall  fr 
work  to  which  the  participants  hs 
committed  themselves.  There  are 
aspects  of  this  question  which  an 
determined  in  the  context,  first,  < 
agreement  in  principle  for  the  m 
tional  period,  then  a  detailed  aut( 
agreement,  and  then  an  ultimate 
tion.  And  some  of  these  nettling 
tions  have  been  deferred  until  thi 
stages,  so  I  think  you're  asking  a 
tion  for  which  there  is  no  timely 
temporary  answer. 

Q.  I  understand  clearly  you 
ment  concerning  the  right  of  tl 
Palestinians  and  the  full  solutit 
the  problem  of  Palestine.  But  1 
put  this  question:  President  Mi 
repeated  several  times  his  appe 
dialogue  between  the  Americar 
Government  and  the  Palestinia: 
How  do  you  figure  this  can  be 
mented?  What  kind  of  Palestin 
How  can  you  do  it?  Are  you  go 
do  it  or  not? 

A.  The  question  was,  Presid 
Mubarak  had  referred  repeatedl; 
desirability  of  a  dialogue  betwee 
Palestinian  people  and  the  Amer 
a  partner  in  the  peace  process.  I 
President  Mubarak  was  equally 
in  not  putting  out  any  road  map 
specific  formula  for  this.  We  kn< 
have  the  question  of  the  Palestii 
Liberation  Organization  (PLO), 
U.S.  position  on  that  question  is 
and  has  not  changed. 

With  respect  to  discussions 
Palestinian  inhabitants  of  the  W 
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and  Gaza,  these  lines  of  commun- 
i  have  been  exercised,  not  in  a  for- 
mse  because  the  structure  for  that 
iot  exist,  but  in  the  recent  trips 
made.  In  the  first  trip  I  had  a 
sion  with  the  Mayor  of  Bethlehem, 
ant  Secretary  [for  Near  Eastern 
>uth  Asian  Affairs]  Veliotes  had 
mal  discussions,  not  only  with  the 
inian  inhabitants  of  the  territories 
so  with  other  friendly  Arab  states 
region. 

I  think  that's  the  answer  to  your 
mi  with  an  underlying  emphasis  on 
nditions  which  have  been  stated 
usly  with  respect  to  the  PLO. 

Do  you  think  it's  realistic  to 
me  this  policy  of  refusing  to 
ain  the  possibility  of  conversa- 
with  PLO  representatives? 

.  I  don't  think  it's  a  question  of 
ic.  I  think  there's  nothing  that 
sts  we're  not  prepared  to  do  that 
the  PLO  is  prepared  to  meet  its 
tions  as  a  participant  in  such 
sions,  and  we've  made  those  posi- 
rery  clear. 

.  You're  talking  about  changing 
covenant?  Is  this  specifically 
you  refer  to? 

.  I  wouldn't  refer  to  it  as  changing 
nant.  I  would  call  it  certain  obliga- 
)r  certain  commitments  with 
:t  to  Israel's  right  to  exist. 

The  President  offers  the  PLO 
entity,  to  which  you  answered — 
so  made  very  clear  that  the 
tinian  peoples  have  the  right  for 
(.'termination.  Could  you  inter- 
our  understanding  of  self- 
nination  within  the  context  of 
imp  David  that  you  are  saying? 
.  As  I  say,  you  sharpies  that  deal 
his  subject  every  day  know  even 

than  I  the  risks  of  greater 
icity  in  that  area.  After  all,  we  are 
?  about  the  establishment  of  full 
)my  for  the  populations  on  the 
Bank  and  Gaza.  This  is  going  to  be 
oduct,  hopefully,  of  an  agreement 
iciples  which  will  spell  out  those 

>  with  the  mutual  agreement  of  the 
ipants  in  the  peace  process,  and 

>t  going  to  unilaterally  get  out  with 
retative  statements  on  a  subject 

>  so  sensitive  and  controversial. 

!•  How  close  are  we  to  a  declara- 
f  principles  now? 

•  I  said  in  my  recent  trip  my  own 
iment  was  that  we  had  a  farther 
ce  to  go  than  we  had  already 
ed.  I  want  to  point  out,  however, 
hat  shouldn't  sound  quite  as  grim 
night  be  interpreted.  One  must 


remember  that  we  in  January  entered 
into  a  situation  in  which  the  whole  proc- 
ess was  stalled — not  only  autonomy  but 
a  framework  for  return  of  the  Sinai  this 
coming  April  was  stalled— and  there 
were  a  number  of  profound  disa- 
greements. 

Some  of  them  have  been  bridged. 
For  example,  I  don't  know  of  any  issues 
on  the  return  of  the  Sinai  as  part  of  the 
Camp  David  process  which  now  will 
pose  an  obstacle.  I  think  all  those  things 
have  been  solved,  and  I  must  say  they 
were  not  easy  to  solve,  but  they  have 
been  done. 

With  respect  to  autonomy,  as  a 
result  of  the  two  trips  we've  taken,  the 
work  of  the  specialists  established  by  the 
two  governments  with  our  full  participa- 
tion— which  we're  going  to  upgrade 
somewhat  as  you  know — we've  now 
gotten  to  the  point  where  we  are  not 
discussing  differences  on  many  key 
issues  but  rather  are  discussing  solutions 
to  differences.  We've  said  that  we'd  do 
this  without  establishing  deadlines,  and 
we  have  none,  and  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  work.  It's,  I  think,  encouraging 
that  the  leaders  of  both  Israel  and 
Egypt— and  specifically  during  this  visit 
at  the  presidential  level,  President 
Mubarak  committed  himself  to  the  full 
engagement  of  the  resources  of  Egypt. 
We've  had  that  commitment  from  Israel, 
and  we've  made  it  ourselves  to  continue 
to  work  the  problem. 

Q.  You  spoke  earlier  about  a  pro- 
gram of  modernization  of  armed 
forces  for  not  only  Egypt  but  the 
region  in  FY  1983.  Could  you  tell  us 
some  of  the  details  of  what  you  envi- 
sion? 

A.  I've  seen  a  lot  of  press  specula- 
tion on  it,  and  it  won't  be  very  long 
before  it's  all  in  the  public  venue,  but  it's 
not  appropriate  for  me  to  get  out  ahead 
of  it.  Let  me  just  say  that  the  ongoing 
discussions — and  they've  gone  on  for 
many  months  and  many  venues,  Defense 
to  Defense,  State  to  Foreign  Office,  and 
President  to  President — leave  me  with  a 
great  deal  of  confidence  that  the  frame- 
work we  have  put  together  for  1983  is 
responsive  to  Egypt's  needs  and  will  fur- 
ther enhance  regional  security  and 
stability. 

You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  some 
figures  have  been  bandied  around,  and 
there  have  been  some  improvements  in 
those  figures.  I  think  we  have  to  wait 
until  we  formally  submit  them. 

Q.  Do  you  intend  to  intensify  your 
contacts  with  the  Palestinians?  With 
whom,  when,  and  how;  and  do  you 
consider,  as  President  Mubarak  said, 


the  [inaudible]  organization  as  a 
moderate  Palestinian? 

A.  Oh,  my  golly.  [Laughter]  I  just 
love  to  have  our  visiting  Egyptian  press 
corps  here. 

Q.  It  just  means  one  man  on  the 
West  Bank. 

A.  I  think  what  you  say  is  that, 
however  you  answer  it,  somebody  will 
be  mad.  That's  what  you  mean,  because 
that's  the  truth  of  it,  and  I'm  going  to 
skip  the  answer;  skirt  it. 

Q.  But  in  the  West  Bank  are  you 
planning  to  intensify  your  contacts 
with  the  Palestinians? 

A.  It's  always  been  our  policy,  for 
example,  in  Jerusalem,  to  have  our  In- 
terests Section  be  in  close  contact  with 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  we  have 
maintained  contact  with  the  inhabitants. 

Q.  How  can  we  get  them  to  agree 
to  a  principle  or  to  the  autonomy  or 
anything  like  that  without  contact? 

A.  I  think  I  said  we  are  maintaining 
that  contact,  but  I  think  you  will  recall 
that  at  the  time  of  Camp  David,  those 
agreements  were  arrived  at  based  on 
the  conscience  of  the  participants.  We 
will  carry  that  process  forward  with 
great  sensitivity,  with  the  objective  of  a 
reasonable  autonomy  agreement. 

Q.  In  light  of  these  visits  and  your 
travel  out  there,  can  you  talk  about 
what  you  see  now  as  the  biggest 
threat  in  the,  I  guess,  Southwest 
Asia/Middle  East  region?  I  mean  what 
concerns  you  now? 

A.  The  greatest  threat? 

Q.  The  biggest  problem  or 
whatever. 

A.  I  said  threats,  like  beauty,  are  in 
the  eye  of  the  beholder;  and  I  think  that 
varies.  Clearly,  there  is  an  interrelation- 
ship between  external  threats  and 
threats  to  internal  stability  supported 
and  abetted  by  external  threats;  and  I'm 
talking  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  their 
adherents.  There  are  threats  associated 
with  radicalism.  That  has  a  distinctly 
threatening  character  in  its  own  right  to 
incumbent  regimes.  There  is  the  contin- 
uing instability  associated  with  the 
Palestinian  question  and  the  Arab/Israeli 
peace  process. 

Now,  all  three  of  these  threats,  if 
you  will,  are  independently  serious  and 
are,  at  the  same  time,  interrelated  in 
that  one  draws  sustenance  from  the 
other  and  perhaps  direction  and  aggra- 
vation. And,  again,  as  we  go  back  to  the 
so-called  "strategic  consensus"  that  we 
talked  about  last  spring,  clearly  this 
issue  is  not  a  substitute  for  our  concern 
about  the  peace  process  and  achieving 
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progress  in  the  peace  process;  and  I  said 
that  at  the  time  and  repeated  it  at  the 
time.  I  find  a  preoccupation  in  some  of 
the  writings  that  have  occurred  that 
these  are  alternative  problems.  They  are 
not  alternative  problems.  They  are  in- 
timately interrelated  in  that  progress, 
and  one,  as  I  have  said,  contributes  to 
progress  in  the  other  and  a  deterioration 
of  one  aggravates  the  possibility  of  prog- 
ress in  the  other.  And  I  hope  I've 
answered  your  question. 

Q.  Can  I  ask  you  to  be  specific 
then  by  asking:  One  of  our  Arab 
friends  in  the  area,  King  Hussein,  has 
just,  you  know,  asked  for  volunteers 
to  go  to  Iraq.  Are  you  concerned  in 
any  new  level  with  the  Iraq-Iran  war, 
what  the  Soviets  are  doing  in  Iran? 

A.  Let  me  reiterate  again  American 
policy  with  respect  to  that  conflict.  We 
are  concerned  by  any  policy  which  would 
drag  that  conflict  on. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Soviets  are 
pursuing  a  policy  that  drags  that  con- 
flict on? 

A.  I  think  we  all  know  that  both  of 
the  combatants  are  the  recipients  of 
military  equipment  and  assistance  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  that  the  provision 
of  such  armaments  can  only  contribute 
to  a  continuation  of  the  conflict.  We 
would  hope  to  see  an  early  negotiated 
termination  of  that  conflict.  Its  continua- 
tion serves  no  one's  interest.  And  we 
would  hope  that  success  would  soon  be 
arrived  there,  although  I  must  say  I 
have  no  basis  for  expressing  optimism  in 
that  regard. 

Q.  There  are  reports  that  the 
Soviets  have  recently  provided  Pales- 
tinian units  with  fairly  sizable 
amounts  of  military  hardware,  in- 
cluding some  ground-to-ground 
missiles.  First  of  all,  is  that  correct? 
And,  secondly,  what  do  you  make  of 
it;  what  impact  is  it  likely  to  have? 

A.  This  is  a  very  key  aspect  of  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  Lebanon, 
southern  Lebanon.  We  view  the  provi- 
sion of  such  armaments  to  Palestinian 
elements  in  southern  Lebanon  as  an  ag- 
gravation to  the  efforts  we  have  been 
engaged  in  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of 
conflict.  It  is  true  that  there  are  reports 
of  levels  of  both  tubed  artillery  and 
rocketry  moving  through  Lebanon  to  the 
Palestinian  forces  in  southern  Lebanon. 
This  is  one  of  the  areas  that  is  a  focus  of 
Ambassador  Habib  [Philip  C.  Habib,  the 
President's  special  emissary  to  the  Mid- 
dle East]  to  achieve  a  termination  of 
these  destabilizing  actions  and  in  the 
period  ahead  we  clearly  have  additional 
work  to  do  in  that  area. 


Q.  Does  it  seem  to  remain  a  prob- 
lem for  new  fighting  in  southern 
Lebanon? 

A.  It  has  that  potential,  of  course. 

Q.  There  were  reports  before 
President  Mubarak  came  that  the 
President  said  that  President  Carter 
had  made  a  sacred  promise  in  1978  to 
have  Israel  and  Egypt  make  their 
military  aid  compare.  Would  this  new 
FY  1983  plan  that  you  were  not  going 
to  tell  about— will  it  bring  them 
closer  together  or  would  they  now  be 
comparable  in  the  military  aid  that 
they  will  get  from  the  United  States? 

A.  There  are  a  number  of  evalua- 
tions that  go  into  that  kind  of  com- 
parability commitment:  absorption 
capacity,  needs,  current  equipment 
levels— a  host  of  contributory  factors 
that  have  to  go  into  such  an  assess- 
ment—but to  answer  your  question  in 
an  uncharacteristically  blunt  way,  I 
would  say  that  comparability  has  been 
increasingly  the  direction  in  which  our 
assistance  levels  to  Egypt  have  been 
moving,  and  this  next  year's  program 
will  be  a  further  continuation  of  that. 

Q.  Will  it  satisfy  President 
Mubarak? 

A.  I  can't  speak,  and  I  would  not 
presume  to  speak  for  President 
Mubarak.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  think 
our  discussions  were  both  fruitful  and 
successful  this  past  week  here  in 
Washington. 

Q.  After  meeting  with  President 
Mubarak,  do  you  have  any  thought 
that  President  Mubarak  is  much  more 
independent  of  the  United  States  than 
President  Sadat? 

A.  I  wouldn't  presume  to  make  a 
value  judgement  of  that  kind  either 
other  than  to— you  know,  I've  known 
President  Mubarak,  I  suppose,  since  the 
mid-1970s,  and  I  think  he's  pledged 
himself,  with  respect  to  the  peace  proc- 
ess and  mutual  assessment  of  the 
dangers  to  the  region,  the  cooperation  in 
the  security  and  economic  areas,  to  pur- 
sue the  policies  that  his  predecessor 
committed  Egypt  to.  I  have  seen 
nothing,  and  I've  discovered  nothing,  in 
our  many  hours  of  discussion  that  would 
change  that  assessment  on  my  part. 

Now,  there  are  a  number  of  related 
questions  associated  with  the  costs  of 
Camp  David  to  Egypt  in  the  Arab  world 
which  are  not  necessarily  in  conflict  with 
the  basic  character  of  the  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  Egypt; 
and  I  would  expect  that  in  affairs  among 
nations  and  regions  that  they  will 
always  be  dynamic. 


Q.  Specifically  with  regard  t 
Palestinians,  it  does  look  as  thou 
or  manages  to  look  as  though— tl 
talks,  this  particular  series  of  tal 
did  not  really  work.  Is  that  a  fail 
assessment? 

A.  I'm  really  not  sure  I  under: 
it. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  Palest 
issue  and  all  its  ramifications,  tl 
talks  got  you  nowhere.  Is  that  a 
assessment? 

A.  Not  at  all.  Precisely  the  op 

Q.  Where  is  the  progress? 

A.  I  think  I  described  the  pro; 
In  some  areas  we  have  come  very 
I  think,  to  a  consensus  of  views.  I: 
other  areas  we  have  narrowed  the 
ferences.  In  other  areas  we  have  i 
launched  a  process  of  ingenious  ai 
creative  thinking  for  solutions,  am 
months  ahead  and  weeks  ahead  w 
demonstrate  whether  or  not  we  si 

Again,  I  don't  want  to  characi 
my  attitude  on  the  situation  as  on 
excessive  optimism.  There  are  ma 
problems.  But  I  am  confident  thai 
state  without  exaggeration  that  w 
made  progress,  and  I  anticipate  tl 
will  continue  to  in  the  period  aheg 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  you 
pect  to  achieve  through  the  decl 
tion  of  principles  that  you  are  w 
on?  Do  you  think  it  will  be  a  kii 
Camp  David  II? 

A.  No,  no.  I  don't  anticipate  : 
David  II. 

Q.  What  do  you  hope  to  ach 
through  this  declaration  of  prin 
in  specific  terms? 

A.  What  we  hope  to  achieve 
establishment  of  a  transition  proc 
which  will  ultimately  lead  to  a  res 
of  the  Palestinian  problem  in  all  < 
aspects,  and  that's  the  objective  c 
David.  With  respect  to  the  issue 
process  itself,  Camp  David  was  a 
to  3V2  years  ago.  Certain  very  dii 
questions  were  deferred  in  those 
ments,  such  as  the  ultimate  statu 
Jerusalem.  That  deferral  was  a  1 
scious  deferral.  And  the  differed 
existed  then  and  continue  to  exis 
are  approached  in  an  autonomy  a 
ment  in  principle. 

Now,  we  can  either  choose  in 
efforts  to  achieve  an  autonomy  a 
ment  to  solve  those  problems  tha 
not  be  solved  at  Camp  David  or  1 
tinue  on  with  a  conceptual  appro 
visualizes  an  evolutionary  solutio 
through  mutual  confidence  buildi 
the  establishment  of  a  frameworl 
will  get  that  process  started.  An< 
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at  if  the  participants  in  this  peace 
s  seek  to  make  the  principles  that 

seeking  to  achieve  agreement  on 
,  leg  up  on  the  final  outcome 
than  a  solution,  to  providing  a 
rork  that  will  permit  that  con- 
l  building,  that  experience,  and 
olution,  then  it  makes  the  prob- 

the  more  tractable,  and  I  think 
ther  what  I'm  saying. 

In  Italy  recently  one  of  the  in- 
itors  who  has  been  looking  into 
irces  of  Italian  terrorism — 
Imposinato — has  declared  that 
d  Brigades  were  being  con- 
l  by  factions  within  the  PLO 

the  Israeli  side  and,  within 

Egyptians  who  had  assass- 
President  Sadat. 
>w,  also  in  Italy,  the  head  of 
■y  intelligence  has  charged 
ly  that  these  same  sources,  the 
Hers  of  the  Red  Brigades,  had 
epositing  into  numbered  Swiss 
ccounts  money  which  was  then 
»r  the  payoff  of  certain  U.S. 
Is.  What  he  was  talking  about 
ilarly  was  his  predecessor  in 
y  intelligence  who  was  a 
sr  of  Italy's  propaganda  to  the 
ic  Lodge  which  was  linked  to 
sm  and,  according  to  La  Repub- 
the  Italian  newspaper,  the 
can  official  who  was  paid  off 
tiis  news  was  Michael  Ledeen. 
wonder  if  you  can  tell  me  what 
rpose  of  this  was  or  whether 
n  confirm  it. 

I'm  so  confused,  I'm  not  sure  I 
vhere  to  start.  [Laughter]  If  you 
>y  that  am  I  appalled  by  inter- 
il  terrorism,  the  answer  is  "yes;" 
it  the  policy  of  President  Reagan's 
istration  to  work  actively  to 
out  this  international  plague,  the 
'  is  "yes"  again. 

But  the  specific  charge  that 
ade— 

I  never  got  it  amongst  the  other 
s.  [Laughter] 

Specifically  that  the  head  of 
military  intelligence,  according 
newspaper  La  Repubblica,  says 
ichael  Ledeen  was  paid  off  by 
;anda  too. 

I  would  reject  that  without 
ig  anything  about  it  as  incon- 
e  to  me,  and  I've  never  heard  of 
thing,  and  it's  probably  because  I 
ead  the  same  Italian  papers  that 
ty  read.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  ask  it 
the  answer  may  be  more  forth- 


Q.  Does  Mr.  Fairbanks  [Richard 
Fairbanks,  special  adviser  to  the 
Secretary]  have  any  new  proposals  to 
accelerate  the  momentum  of  the 
autonomy  talks  with  regard  to  the 
meetings? 

A.  Is  Mr.  Fairbanks  going  to  carry 
any  new  proposals? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  He's  going  to  put  forth,  as  a  full 
partner  in  this  process,  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions that  we  have  that  might  pro- 
vide solutions  to  existing  differences.  As 
I  said,  at  the  end  of  my  first  trip  3 
weeks  ago — it's  almost  4  now — we  were 
going  to  gather  facts.  We  would  come 
home  and  assess  those  facts.  We  would 
come  back  and,  on  a  bilateral  basis,  sug- 
gest to  both  governments  certain  ideas 
or  approaches — no  formula  and  no 


blueprint,  no  "made  in  America"  solution 
but  what  I  would  term  catalyzing  sug- 
gestions. We've  done  that,  and  that 
process  is  going  to  continue  in  the  weeks 
ahead,  and  Mr.  Fairbanks  will  engage  in 
it  very  actively. 

Q.  How  significant  is  the  current 
resolution  under  consideration  in  the 
General  Assembly  regarding  Israel's 
Golan  Heights  legislation;  and  what 
happens  after  it's  approved,  in  the 
U.S.  view? 

A.  I  looked  very  carefully  yesterday 
at  the  current  draft,  and  we  consider  it 
basically  unacceptable  not  only  its  own 
right  but  in  the  context  of  the  direction 
to  which  it  might  lead. 
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Military  Assistance  Policies 
for  the  Middle  East 


President  Reagan  sent  the  following 
letter  to  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Begin 
on  February  16,  1982. l 

Dear  Menachem: 

Recent  press  reports  have  presented 
incorrect  and  exaggerated  commentary 
regarding  U.S.  military  assistance 
policies  for  the  Middle  East. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  America's 
policy  toward  Israel  has  not  changed. 
Our  commitments  will  be  kept.  I  am 
determined  to  see  that  Israel's 
qualitative  technological  edge  is  main- 
tained and  am  mindful  as  well  of  your 
concerns  with  respect  to  quantitative 
factors  and  their  impact  upon  Israel's 
security. 

The  policy  of  this  government  re- 
mains as  stated  publicly  by  me. 
Secretary  Haig's  and  Secretary 
Weinberger's  statements  on  the  public 
record  are  also  clear.  There  has  been  no 


change  regarding  our  military  supply 
relationship  with  Jordan,  and  Secretary 
Weinberger  brought  me  no  new  request. 
Any  decision  on  future  sales  to  Jordan 
or  any  other  country  in  the  region  will 
be  made  in  the  context  of  my  Admin- 
istration's firm  commitment  to  Israel's 
security  and  the  need  to  bring  peace  to 
the  region. 

Israel  remains  America's  friend  and 
ally.  However,  I  believe  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  both  our  countries  for  the 
United  States  to  enhance  its  influence 
with  other  states  in  the  region.  I 
recognize  the  unique  bond  between  the 
United  States  and  Israel  and  the  serious 
responsibilities  which  this  bond  imposes 
on  us  both. 

Sincerely, 

Ron 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Feb.  22,  1982.1 
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Proposed  Sale  of 
Aircraft  to  Venezuela 


by  James  L.  Buckley 

Statement  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  February  5, 
1982.  Mr.  Buckley  is  Under  Secretary  for 
Security  Assistance,  Science,  and 
Technology.1 

I  am  pleased,  as  always,  to  be  here.  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
Venezuela's  request  to  purchase  F-16 
aircraft  and  to  explain  why  the  Ad- 
ministration has  approved  the  request 
and  believes  the  proposed  purchase 
should  be  allowed  to  proceed. 

Our  decision  is  consistent  with  the 
Administration's  arms  transfer  policy 
and  should  be  viewed  in  the  context  of 
the  strategic  situation  in  the  world  to- 
day. Over  the  last  decade,  Soviet  arms 
transfers  to  the  Third  World  have 
steadily  increased.  For  the  last  several 
years,  the  Soviets  have  been  the  largest 
source  of  arms  for  Third  World  coun- 
tries, exceeding  U.S.  arms  deliveries  in 
virtually  every  major  arms  category, 
sometimes  by  two-  or  threefold  and 
more.  Soviet  arms  transfers  to  the  Third 
World  include  sophisticated,  high-quality 
equipment  as  well  as  quantity.  Indeed, 
in  some  cases  the  Soviets  have  offered 
top-of-the-line  equipment  to  their  Third 
World  customers  even  before  it  moves 
into  the  inventories  of  other  Communist 
countries,  such  as  MiG-25  fighters  to 
Iraq  and  Nanuchka  class  patrol  craft  to 
Libya. 

In  short,  in  recent  years  the  Soviets 
have  supplied  the  Third  World  with 
more  and  higher  quality  arms  than  ever 
before. 

Soviet  arms  are  the  life's  blood  of 
Soviet  aggression  by  proxy.  In  recent 
years,  the  Soviets  and  their  proxies  have 
repeatedly  used  force  or  the  threat  of 
force  to  expand  their  influence  and 
frustrate  peaceful  change.  With  Soviet 
arms  and  support,  Vietnamese  troops 
occupy  Kampuchea  and  threaten  Thai- 
land; Libya  threatens  Chad,  Tunisia,  the 
Sudan,  Egypt,  and  Morocco;  Afghani 
planes  and  armored  units  raid  Pakistan; 
and  Cuban  troops  stationed  in  Angola 
and  Ethiopia  threaten  regional  stability. 
Not  surprisingly,  the  worldwide  pat- 
tern of  Soviet  aggression  repeats  itself 
in  this  hemisphere.  In  the  last  few 
years,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  Soviet 
arms  sent  to  Cuba,  and  through  Cuba  to 


others,  have  sharply  increased.  In  1981 
the  Soviet  Union  flooded  Cuba  with  over 
63,000  tons  of  arms,  the  largest  inflow 
in  20  years.  This  is  only  part  of  a 
decade-long  effort  by  the  Soviets  to 
modernize  Cuba's  forces  with  top-of-the- 
line  aircraft,  armored  vehicles,  rocket 
launchers,  antiaircraft  weapons,  and 
even  submarines.  Ominously,  Cuba  has 
recently  received  additional  shipments  of 
advanced  high-performance  aircraft  and 
a  missile-carrying  frigate.  Nicaragua, 
which  receives  Soviet  arms,  threatens  to 
create  forces  that  far  exceed  any 
reasonable  needs  for  defense,  and  there 
are  now  reports  that  the  Sandinista 
government  will  receive  older  MiGs  from 
Cuba. 

Meanwhile,  Cuba  has  renewed  and 
redoubled  its  efforts  to  export  revolution 
in  the  Caribbean  and  Latin  America. 
Cuban-supported  forces  have  taken 
power  in  Nicaragua  and  threaten  to 
destroy  El  Salvador's  best  hope  for 
political  and  social  reform.  A  Cuban- 
oriented  regime  heads  Grenada.  Cuban- 
supplied  and  -directed  efforts  to  subvert 
elected  governments  have  been  exposed 
in  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Colombia. 

Soviet  and  Cuban  activities  betray 
an  extensive  effort  to  increase  their  air 
capabilities.  With  Cuban  support,  air- 
fields capable  of  handling  advanced 
Soviet  combat  or  transport  aircraft  are 
being  constructed  in  Grenada  and 
Nicaragua.  Meanwhile,  the  Soviets  have 
already  increased  the  number  of  their 
reconnaissance  flights  from  Cuba  and 
their  naval  presence  in  the  Caribbean 
Basin. 

It  is  in  this  worldwide  and  regional^ 
context  that  we  must  assess  Venezuela's 
request  to  purchase  on  a  cash  basis 
eighteen  F-16A  and  six  F-16B  aircraft. 
The  sale,  including  initial  training,  spare 
parts,  and  support,  will  amount  to  ap- 
proximately $615  million. 

Last  summer,  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced a  new  conventional  arms  trans- 
fer policy  to  supplement  our  own  de- 
fense buildup  and  our  foreign  assistance 
efforts.  The  policy  was  designed  to  help 
us  counter  Soviet  aggression  and  Soviet 
proxies  and  the  massive  Soviet  arms 
transfers  which  destabilize  regions  of 
strategic  importance  to  the  West  and 
stretch  our  resources  to  their  limits. 
This  Administration  knows  that 
arms  are  only  a  small  part  of  any  solu- 


tion. Underlying  economic  and  pol 
problems  will  not  disappear  becau: 
country  has  arms.  Nonetheless,  th 
a  constructive  role  for  a  sound  am 
considered  arms  transfer  policy.  I 
President  Reagan's  directive  state 
"prudently  pursued,  arms  transfei 
strengthen  us." 

Carefully  crafted  decisions  on 
transfers  promote  our  national  in1 
in  three  general  ways. 

First,  by  helping  others  to  he 
themselves,  we  allow  them  to  und 
responsibilities  in  strategic  areas 
our  forces  might  otherwise  have  t 
assume  alone. 

Second,  by  supplying  others  i 
modern  equipment  and  compatible 
facilities,  we  complement  the  cap. 
of  our  forces,  should  they  have  to 

Third,  by  proving  ourselves  a 
tive  and  reliable  supplier,  we  stre 
our  ties  with  allies  and  nations  th 
share  our  concerns. 

President  Reagan's  flexible,  c 
case  arms  transfer  policy  will  lool 
favorably  on  a  sale  that  furthers 
security  in  these  ways.  At  the  sai 
time,  however,  our  policy  require 
we  take  into  account  other  condil 
which  would  argue  against  a  pari 
transfer.  For  example,  we  would 
tion  any  transfer  which  might  dis 
relations  within  a  region,  overbui 
nation's  economy,  strain  the  caps 
its  military,  compromise  critical  1 
nology,  or  support  violations  of  t 
human  rights. 

With  respect  to  sales  of  aircr 
the  Administration's  policy  to  re< 
mend,  when  appropriate,  conside 
of  our  intermediate  tactical  aircr 
aircraft  especially  manufactured 
port,  rather  than  those  that  are  : 
advanced  and  costly.  Nonethelesi 
are  circumstances  in  which  U.S. 
interests  are  best  served  by  the  : 
advanced  weapons.  In  order  to  b 
tive,  implementation  of  our  arms 
fer  policy  must  be  responsive  to 
tion's  legitimate  needs. 

Measured  against  these  crite 
makes  good  sense  to  accede  to  \ 
zuela's  request  to  purchase  F-16 

•  Venezuela  has  good  cause 
to  insure  the  future  safety  of  its 
its  resources,  and  the  surroundii 
lanes  vital  to  its  economy. 

•  Venezuela  currently  prodi 
about  1.9  million  barrels  of  oil  p< 
Other  than  Mexico,  and  our  owr 
try,  Venezuela  is  the  only  major 
of  oil  in  this  hemisphere.  If  oil  1 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  were  inte 
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ielan  oil  would  be  critical  to  the 
States. 

/enezuela  is  also  strategically 
.  It  controls  the  eastern  ap- 
es to  the  Panama  Canal  and  lies 
t  the  major  sea  lanes  of  the 
i  Caribbean,  through  which  run  a 
jortion  of  our  international  trade 
r  imports  of  foreign  oil. 
n  the  past  few  years,  Venezuela 
itributed  to  regional  stability  by 
sing  oil  prices  and  providing 
il  assistance  to  less  well-off  na- 
lost  recently,  Venezuela  joined 
mada,  Mexico,  and  the  United 
in  the  formation  of  the  Caribbean 
nitiative. 

jess  tangible,  but  no  less  real,  is 
>ortant  role  Venezuela  plays  in 
ion  as  an  example  of  a  pluralistic 
nocratic  society. 

short,  Venezuela  is  a  key  source 
rid  a  strategically  located 
acy  which  plays  a  constructive 
>wing  role  in  an  important  region, 
years  of  increasing  oil  revenues, 
ela  has  made  a  deliberate  and 
ly  considered  decision  to  modern- 
lir  force  with  aircraft  that  will 
;s  defense  needs  into  the  21st 
'.  We  should  accede  to  Vene- 
request.  To  refuse  it  would  be  un- 
id  insulting. 

vould  also  be  futile.  Venezuela 
has  the  resources  to  go  else- 
Whether  or  not  we  sell  our 
to  Venezuela,  Venezuela  will  ac- 
dvanced  aircraft. 

2re  may  be  some  concern  that  ap- 
f  Venezuela's  request  heralds  un- 
led  American  sales  of  advanced 
is  in  the  hemisphere.  It  will  not. 
ral  ways,  Venezuela  is  unique, 
her  countries  are  as  uniquely 
i;  few  have  as  good  a  record  on 
rights  and  democratic  govern- 
'ewer  still  have  the  economic 
:es  to  buy  these  planes.  We  are 
nt  to  impose,  and  our  experience 
3S  that  less  prosperous  nations 
ictant  to  undertake,  the  immense 
irden  which  the  purchase  of  top- 
ine  aircraft  entails, 
any  case,  this  Administration  in- 
o  pursue  a  judicious  and  meas- 
)proach  to  all  arms  requests, 
ng  them  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
ainst  a  backdrop  of  total  U.S.  in- 
.  We  are  seeking  to  be  both 
sive  and  responsible.  U.S.  in- 
in  this  hemisphere  and  the  world 
!  an  arms  transfer  policy  that  is 


We  have  the  opportunity  to  enhance 
the  future  stability  and  defense  of  a 
friendly  democracy.  In  the  process,  we 
enhance  our  own  security.  This  sale 
meets  all  of  our  tests.  It  strengthens  our 
ties  with  an  important  nation,  enhances 
its  capabilities,  lessens  the  burdens  on 
the  United  States,  and  contributes  to  the 
stability  of  our  "third  border,"  the  Carib- 
bean. 

Venezuela  has  made  a  deliberate, 
measured,  and  well-reasoned  decision  to 

Afghanistan  Day: 
March  21 

by  Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Jr. 

Statement  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  March  8,  1982. 
Ambassador  Stoessel  is  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State.1 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  appear 
before  your  committee  today  on  the  joint 
congressional  resolution  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  Senate  and  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  designating 
March  21  as  Afghanistan  Day.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  you  for  the  action  you  have 
taken  to  pay  tribute  to  a  valiant  people 
struggling  for  their  freedom  against 
foreign  aggressors.  Our  European  allies, 
who  conceived  of  this  initiative,  and 
other  countries  around  the  world  will 
also  be  observing  Afghanistan  Day. 

The  President  will  sign  the  procla- 
mation of  Afghanistan  Day  this  Wednes- 
day at  a  White  House  ceremony.  The 
same  day,  the  State  Department  will 
brief  and  host  a  reception  for  repre- 
sentatives of  ethnic  groups  in  the  United 
States  from  Eastern  Europe,  South  and 
Southeast  Asia,  and  the  Caribbean  on 
the  commemoration.  The  President  fully 
supports  and  endorses  the  purpose  of 
Afghanistan  Day  as  do  former  Presi- 
dents Carter,  Ford,  and  Nixon  and 
former  Secretaries  of  State  Muskie, 
Vance,  Kissinger,  and  Rusk. 

The  President  has  requested  former 
Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Rogers  to 
coordinate  private  American  observance 
of  this  date.  Over  the  next  several  days, 
Secretary  Rogers  will  be  outlining 
various  nongovernmental  activities 
which  will  be  undertaken  in  our  obser- 
vances here.  We  hope  that  these  ac- 
tivities by  concerned  private  groups  will 


provide  for  its  own  defense  into  the  next 
century.  We  should  respect  its  choice. 
As  we  would  not  deny  ourselves  the 
means  to  defend  our  freedom,  so  we 
should  not  deny  Venezuela  the  right  to 
defend  its  own. 


■The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.B 


help  focus  American  public  attention  on 
what  is  happening  in  Afghanistan  today. 

The  vernal  equinox— March  21— has 
traditionally  been  celebrated  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Afghan  New  Year.  The 
worldwide  observance  of  Afghanistan 
Day  will  signal  to  the  Afghan  people 
that  they  enjoy  the  solidarity  of  the  free 
world.  We  believe  that  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  the  international 
community  also  signal  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  the  passage  of  time  has  not 
dimmed  the  concern  of  free  men  every- 
where over  Soviet  aggression  nor 
diminished  demands  that  the  Soviet 
Union  withdraw  its  troops  from  that 
country. 

We  must  not  forget  the  Afghan  peo- 
ple's struggle.  We  must  not  allow  the 
Soviets  to  believe  that  their  aggression 
is  accepted  as  a  fait  accompli. 

Soviet  Military  Actions 

December  27,  1979,  was  a  watershed  in 
post-World  War  II  history.  On  that  date, 
for  the  first  time,  Soviet  forces  invaded 
an  independent  country  which  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  This  act 
was  one  of  outright  aggression— even 
more  pronounced  than  recent  Soviet  ac- 
tions in  Poland.  Today  we  estimate  that 
as  the  result  of  Moscow's  augmentation 
of  its  forces  in  Afghanistan  since 
November,  the  Soviets  may  have  when 
at  full  strength  as  many  as  100,000 
troops  in  Afghanistan.  Their  actual 
presence  varies  from  day  to  day,  how- 
ever, and  may  be  as  much  as  10%  lower 
than  this  figure  at  any  one  time. 

The  saga  of  Afghan  resistance  to 
Soviet  occupation  is  one  of  personal 
courage  and  heroism  against  great  odds. 
The  hardships  and  losses  which  the 
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Afghan  people  have  suffered  in  this  un- 
equal battle  have  been  high.  Thousands 
of  innoncent  civilians  have  been  killed  or 
maimed  as  the  Soviets  and  the  puppet 
Afghan  army  have  destroyed  villages 
and  crops,  strewn  antipersonnel  mines 
over  trails  and  inhabited  areas,  em- 
ployed lethal  chemical  weapons,  and  for- 
cibly impressed  young  Afghans  in  the 
armed  forces. 

Just  recently  Soviet  troops  sur- 
rounded Afghanistan's  second  largest 
city— Kandahar— and  subjected  it  to  a 
savage  artillery  and  air  bombardment  in 
which  hundreds  of  innocent  civilians  lost 
their  lives.  After  the  bombardment, 
Soviet  forces  entered  the  city  and 
engaged  in  wanton  looting  and  killing 
among  the  civil  population.  Many  of  the 
city's  buildings  were  severely  damaged; 
two-thirds  of  its  population  fled.  Soviet 
forces  also  moved  against  Afghanistan's 
fourth  largest  city— Herat— with  similar 
ruthlessness  causing  great  suffering 
among  its  population. 

Use  of  Chemical  Weapons 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  particularly 
heinous  aspect  of  Soviet  military  actions 
in  Afghanistan.  The  use  of  chemical 
weapons  in  war  is  a  violation  of  the  1925 
Geneva  protocol,  to  which  the  U.S.S.R. 
is  a  party,  and  the  rules  of  customary 
law,  which  apply  to  all  nations.  Analysis 
of  all  of  the  information  available  leads 
us  to  conclude  that  attacks  have  been 
conducted  with  irritants,  incapacitants, 
nerve  agents,  phosgene  oxime  and 
perhaps  mycotoxins,  mustard,  lewisite, 
and  toxic  smoke.  Afghan  military  de- 
fectors have  provided  information  on 
chemical  weapons  containing  lethal 
nerve  agents,  where  they  were  stock- 
piled, and  where  and  when  they  have 
been  used.  This  information  generally 
corresponds  with  refugee  reports  and 
recorded  military  operations.  As  a  result 
of  chemical  attacks,  3,042  deaths  attri- 
buted to  47  separate  incidents  between 
the  summer  of  1979  and  the  summer  of 
1981  have  been  reported. 

The  Soviet  Puppet  Regime 

Today,  the  Soviet  Union  maintains  the 
fiction  that  the  regime  of  Babrak  Kar- 
mal  is  a  legitimate  government.  How- 
ever, it  is  the  Soviets  who  not  only  make 
policy  in  Kabul  but  who  also  make  the 
day-to-day  political,  administrative,  and 
military  decisions  of  government.  More- 
over, it  is  commonly  accepted  that  the 
Babrak  regime  would  not  last  till  night- 
fall without  the  presence  of  Soviet 
troops. 


Human  Rights 

The  Soviet  suppression  of  Afghan 
political  freedom  is  paralleled  in  all  other 
aspects  of  life.  For  example,  the  Soviets 
are  currently  imposing  their  brand  of 
judicial  system  and  the  Soviet  model  of 
education  in  Afghanistan.  At  Kabul  Uni- 
versity, medical  school  degrees  are  no 
longer  granted,  and  medical  students 
are  required  to  obtain  their  degrees  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Despite  regime  efforts  to  cloak  itself 
in  religious  piety,  concern  for  the  preser- 
vation of  Islamic  values  remains  at  the 
heart  of  the  anti-Communist  resistance. 

The  most  basic  human  right— to  life 
itself —is  being  violated  daily  by  the 
Soviets  and  their  puppets  in  Afghani- 
stan. There  are  thousands  of  political 
prisoners.  We  have  frequent  reports  of 
torture,  of  summary  executions,  and  a 
long  list  of  other  violations  which  testify 
to  the  brutality  of  the  Afghan  regime 
and  its  Soviet  masters. 

Afghan  Refugees 

About  3  million  Afghan  refugees  have 
fled  their  homeland  seeking  freedom— 
principally  in  neighboring  Pakistan. 
Almost  one-fifth  of  the  preinvasion 
population  of  Afghanistan— the  largest 
group  of  refugees  in  the  world— has  so 
voted  with  its  feet.  Although  conditions 
in  refugee  camps  are  hard,  the  U.N. 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
(UNHCR),  aided  by  resources  from 
many  countries  including  our  own,  has 
done  a  commendable  job  of  assisting 
these  innocent  victims  of  Soviet  aggres- 
sion. The  Government  and  people  of 
Pakistan  have  also  displayed  a  generosi- 
ty and  hospitality  of  the  highest  order  in 
welcoming  these  refugees  to  their  coun- 
try. 

The  plight  of  the  Afghan  refugees  is 
one  which  deserves  our  help.  We  will 
continue  to  support  the  UNHCR  with 
funds  and  food  assistance. 


Afghan  Nonalignment 

It  is  the  very  concept  of  freedom  which 
is  on  the  line  today  in  Afghanistan— the 
freedom  of  a  people  to  determine  their 
own  destiny,  to  form  a  government  of 
their  own  choosing,  to  practice  freely 
their  religion,  and  to  enjoy  full 
sovereignty  and  independence.  Historic- 
ally, Afghanistan  existed— sometimes 
uneasily— between  the  expanding  Czarist 
empire  and  British  India.  On  three  occa- 
sions, when  external  powers  sought  to 
expand  their  influence  in  Kabul  through 


military  action,  they  were  rebuffed 
Afghans  united  to  repel  the  foreigi 
vader. 

I  recall  this  history  to  highligh 
major  characteristic  of  the  Afghan 
people— their  fierce  determination 
tain  their  freedom  despite  the  misi 
tune  of  a  geography  which  places  1 
on  the  border  of  a  powerful,  expai 
neighbor.  To  achieve  this,  various 
Afghan  Governments  adopted  a  pc 
nonalignment.  We  accepted  this  p< 
which  also  seemed  to  serve  the  int 
of  the  Soviet  Union  until  it  was 
destroyed  overnight  by  a  decision 
in  Moscow. 

International  Condemnation 
of  Soviet  Aggression 

Soviet  aggression  in  Afghanistan 
been  viewed  with  particular  conce 
other  nonaligned  nations,  which  ri 
see  it  as  an  example  of  super-pow 
perialism.  This  has  been  reflected 
overwhelming  votes  in  the  U.N.  G 
Assembly  and  other  U.N.  bodies  i 
wide  variety  of  international  orga 
tions. 

•  The  Islamic  countries  have 
special  empathy  for  the  fate  of  th 
Muslim  brothers.  On  four  separat 
sions,  the  43-member  Islamic  Cor 
has  passed  resolutions  calling  on 
Soviets  to  withdraw  their  forces, 
restoration  of  Afghanistan's  neut 
and  nonalignment,  for  the  right  c 
Afghan  people  to  form  a  governri 
their  own  choosing,  and  for  condi 
which  will  permit  the  Afghan  refi 
to  return  to  their  homes. 

•  In  South  Asia,  the  Goverm 
India  and  other  regional  states  hi 
called  on  Moscow  to  withdraw  its 
whose  presence  in  Afghanistan  h 
changed  the  regional  strategic  ec 

•  The  99  members  of  the  noi 
movement,  meeting  in  plenary  se 
New  Delhi  1  year  ago,  made  a  sii 
plea. 

•  Last  fall,  116  countries— fi 
than  the  previous  year— endorse! 
General  Assembly  resolution  aloi 
similar  lines.  This  was  the  third 
resolution  overwhelmingly  adopt 
the  General  Assembly  since  the  i 


A  Political  Solution 

Our  government  earnestly  wants 
a  political  solution  to  the  Afghar 
conflict  which  brings  the  violatio 
human  rights  and  the  sufferings 
Afghan  people  to  an  end.  We  ha 
sistently  made  it  clear  to  the  So1 
that  we  are  ready  for  serious  dis 
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nfluenced  by  the  agrarian  changes 
ive  taken  place  lately.  .  .  we  under- 
hat  the  vote  is  the  weapon  of 
•acy  and  at  this  time  the  elections  will 
or  us  the  definitive  bond  cementing 
d  tenure. 


ons 

w  asks  that  we  certify  that  the 
iment  is  "committed  to  the  holding 
:  elections  at  an  early  date."  This 
ntestably  the  case.  Preparations 
istituent  assembly  elections  on 
28,  1982,  are  well-advanced.  The 
ectoral  law  promulgated  in 
ber  was  drawn  up  after  months  of 
iscussion.  Eight  parties,  ranging 
he  nonviolent  left  to  the  far  right, 
w  participating  in  the  campaign, 
^pened  last  week.  Momentum  is 
Uj  The  independent  labor  group 
njspios  and  trade  unions  (UPD) 
r  ^usinessmen's  association 
atj0ave  appealed  for  the  public  to 
,aw,  two  weeks  ago,  the  Council  of 
j^g0  El  Salvador's  Catholic 

!llarlted: 

en-e  in  the  elections  ...  a  possible 

;ig  of  a  solution  to  the  current 

.  .  Through  this  Constituent 

ily  election,  we  will  pass  from  a  de 

ivernment  to  a  constitutional  govern- 

'hich  is  of  fundamental  importance  for 

elopment  of  the  country's  life.  ...  It 

*  ideal  for  all  citizens  to  participate  in 
tions.  That  is  why  we  regret  that 

I  our  brothers  are  rejecting  them. 

December,  the  Organization  of 
an  States  (OAS)  General 
bly  gave  an  overwhelming  22-3-4 
ement  of  the  Salvadoran  election 
3.  The  new  Central  American 
ratic  Community  represents  a 
endorsement  of  democratic  prin- 
md  institutions  by  El  Salvador 
near  neighbors. 
e  law  also  asks  us  to  certify  that: 

•  to  this  end  [that  is,  to  the  end  of 
ee  elections],  [the  government]  has 
trated  its  good  faith  efforts  to  begin 
ons  with  all  major  political  factions  in 
idor  which  have  declared  their  will- 
to  find  and  implement  an  equitable 
to  the  conflict,  with  such  solution  to 

commitment  to  (A)  a  renouncement  of 
military  or  paramilitary  activity;  and 
electoral  process  with  internationally 
zed  observers. 

st  spring  President  Duarte  invited 
tical  parties  and  groups  to  re- 
violence  and  participate  in  the 
is  after  an  advance  dialogue  on 
»und  rules.  The  Communist  and 
Democratic  Parties  were  both  for- 
ecognized  and  invited  to  par- 


Nonetheless,  the  FDR/FMLN— 
whose  origin  derives  from  the  belief  that 
armed  struggle  with  Cuban  support 
would  bring  victory  from  the  muzzle  of 
an  imported  gun— refused  even  to 
discuss  election  rules.  The  guerrillas 
have  burned  town  halls,  threatened  to 
kill  anyone  found  with  voting  ink  on  his 
finger,  and  assassinated  and  intimidated 
local  officials  and  candidates. 

An  apparently  authoritative 
December  statement  clarifies  how  the 
FDR/FMLN  views  elections.  It  says 
there  should  be  a  "plebiscite"  to  ratify 
the  government  6  months  after  the 
guerrillas  have  gained  a  share  of  power. 
Voters  would  not  have  a  choice  between 
competing  slates. 

Apostolic  administrator  Rivera  y 
Damas  in  his  January  10  homily  said 
that: 

.  .  .  not  to  believe  in  elections  or  not  to 
see  them  in  a  solution  gives  no  right  to  resort 
to  blackmail  and  fraud  on  one  hand,  or 
sabotage  on  the  other.  I  believe  that  voters 
have  the  right  to  express  what  they  feel. 

Murder  Investigation 

I  am  pleased  to  report  the  Salvadoran 
Government  has  made  major  progress  in 
its  investigation  of  the  murder  of  the 
four  American  churchwomen.  We  expect 
indictments  based  on  a  strong  case  im- 
minently. 

U.S.  Regional  Interests 

As  you  requested,  I  have  discussed  the 
specific  items  in  the  certification.  Let  me 
close  by  placing  the  developments  in  El 
Salvador  in  the  context  of  our  interests 
throughout  the  region. 

The  Caribbean  Basin  is  at  our 
southern  border.  Everything  from 
migration  to  geopolitics  and  from  com- 
mon sense  to  narcotics  dictates  that  we 
not  ignore  it.  The  Administration,  the 
Congress,  the  American  people  have  no 
choice  but  to  face  its  problems  together. 

We  have  tried  to  convince  Castro  of 
the  dangers  of  confrontation.  In 
response,  Cuba  is  sytematically  expand- 
ing its  capacity  to  project  military  power 
beyond  its  own  shores.  Additional 
MiG-23/Floggers  and  63,000  tons  of  war 
supplies  from  the  Soviet  Union  have  ex- 
panded Cuba's  air,  land,  and  sea 
arsenals  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
capabilities  of  other  countries  in  the 
region.  The  Cubans  are  aggressively 
organizing  and  supporting  violent  in- 
surgencies throughout  Central  America. 

We  have  also  tried  to  communicate 
with  the  Nicaraguans.  We  offer  a  way 
out  of  confrontation  if  they  will  restrain 


their  military  build-up  and  cease  their 
support  of  insurgency  in  El  Salvador. 
Instead,  Nicaragua  is  allowing  itself  to 
be  exploited  as  a  base  for  the  export  of 
subversion  and  armed  intervention 
throughout  Central  America.  Soviet, 
East  European,  and  Cuban  military 
advisers  have  poured  into  Nicaragua  to 
build  with  Soviet  arms  a  military 
establishment  larger  than  those  of 
Nicaragua's  neighbors  combined.  Inter- 
nal repression  has  grown— for  their 
large  Miskito  Indian  minority,  for  what 
is  left  of  the  independent  radio  stations 
and  press,  for  the  church,  for  demo- 
cratic political  and  business  leaders. 
There  is  no  mistaking  that  the  decisive 
battle  for  Central  America  is  underway 
in  El  Salvador. 

For  most  of  its  life  as  a  nation,  our 
country  has  faced  no  threat  from  its 
neighbors.  But,  unless  we  act  decisively 
now,  the  future  could  well  bring  more 
Cubas:  totalitarian  regimes  so  linked  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  they  become  fac- 
tors in  the  military  balance  and  so  in- 
competent economically  that  their 
citizens'  only  hope  becomes  that  of  one 
day  migrating  to  the  United  States. 

The  people  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
are  threatened  by  poverty,  violence,  and 
dictatorship  as  well  as  subversion. 

•  An  acute  economic  crisis  is 
troubling  both  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean.  The  area's  small  and 
vulnerable  economies  have  felt  the  shock 
of  the  world  recession  hard.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  achieve  or  maintain  democracy 
in  the  presence  of  bitter  economic  hard- 
ship, particularly  if  the  social  and 
economic  consequences  are  unevenly 
distributed. 

•  Private  and  official  lawlessness 
sometimes  interact  destructively  with  in- 
surgency and  external  intervention.  The 
fragility  under  stress  of  nascent 
democratic  institutions  brings  chain 
reactions  of  disorder  and  abuse  that  too 
easily  feed  on  each  other  and  create  con- 
ditions conducive  to  dictatorship. 

•  We  fear  erosion  of  faith  in  repre- 
sentative democracy  and  government  in- 
stitutions. Yet  in  deeply  divided 
societies,  only  pluralistic  institutions  can 
enable  people  to  live  with  each  other 
without  violence. 

To  gain  the  initiative,  and  make  sure 
the  area's  besieged  and  aspiring 
democracies  survive,  the  Administration 
proposes  to: 

•  Support,  bilaterally  and 
multilaterally,  the  nascent  Central 
American  Democratic  Community  and 
its  efforts  to  protect  democracy  and  pro- 
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mote  the  common  welfare,  defense,  and 
development; 

•  Provide  needed  military  assistance 
to  threatened  El  Salvador  and  Hon- 
duras. The  President  has  decided  to  use 
emergency  authority  to  draw  on  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  stocks  for  up  to  $55 
million  to  replace  aircraft  lost  in  the 
recent  attack  in  Ilopango  and  assure 
that  the  Government  of  El  Salvador  has 
the  means  to  defend  its  economy  and 
protect  the  electoral  process; 

•  Provide  emergency  financial 
assistance  to  several  states  in  the  area 
facing  economic  catastrophe.  The  Ad- 
ministration will  shortly  forward  its  pro- 
posals to  the  Congress;  and 

•  Strengthen— along  with  our  part- 
ners in  the  Nassau  group,  Venezuela, 
Mexico  and,  Canada— international 
cooperation  to  help  bring  long-term 
prosperity  to  the  Caribbean  Basin.  The 
Administration  will  shortly  send  specific 
proposals  in  trade  and  investment  to  the 
Congress. 

There  is  something  else.  If  we  do 
not  sustain  the  struggle  now,  we  shall 
fall  back  into  that  terrible  vicious  circle 
in  which  in  Central  America  the  only 
alternative  to  right-wing  dictatorship  is 
left-wing  dictatorship. 

Starting  in  October  1979,  a  military- 
civilian  coalition  committed  to 
reform— land  reform  and  the  transfor- 
mation of  El  Salvador  into  a 
democracy— shattered  El  Salvador's 
traditional  narrowly-based  authoritarian 
system.  We  supported  the  reforms  then, 
we  support  them  now.  And  real  prog- 
ress has  been  made— for  all  the  civil 
strife,  even  though  there  is  a  long  way 
to  go,  above  all  in  bringing  violence 
under  control. 

Some  are  proposing  that  we  now  cut 
off  aid  to  El  Salvador.  I  do  not  see  how 
that  would  advance  the  goals  embodied 
in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  whether 
they  be  security,  democracy,  or  human 
rights.  Clearly,  the  hope  for  democracy 
would  be  extinguished.  The  Soviet  Union 
and  Cuba  would  have  a  new  opening  to 
expand  their  access  to  the  American 
mainland.  And  I  wonder  how  it  would 
promote  human  rights  to  make  El 
Salvador  into  another  Nicaragua. 

Our  intention  is  to  keep  up  the 
pressure  in  order  to  promote  the  full 
scope  of  our  interests  in  the  region,  in- 
terests we  believe  are  widely  shared  in 
this  country— defense  of  our  national 
security  interests  against  the 
Soviet/Cuban  challenge  and  promotion 
of  human  freedom,  including  those  social 


and  economic  reforms  that  may  be 
necessary  to  make  the  exercise  of 
freedom  meaningful. 


irThe  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.B 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Antarctica 

Recommendations  relating  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  An- 
tarctic Treaty  (TIAS  4780).  Adopted  at 
Buenos  Aires  July  7,  1981  at  the  11th  An- 
tarctic Treaty  Consultative  meeting.  Enters 
into  force  when  approved  by  all  contracting 
parties  whose  representatives  were  entitled 
to  participate  in  meetings  to  consider 
measures. 

Aviation 

Convention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful 
seizure  of  aircraft.  Done  at  The  Hague  Dec. 
16,  1970.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  14,  1971. 
TIAS  7192. 
Accession  deposited:  Liberia,  Feb.  1,  1982. 

Convention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful 
acts  against  the  safety  of  civil  aviation.  Done 
at  Montreal  Sept.  23,  1971.  TIAS  7570. 
Accession  deposited:  Liberia,  Feb.  1,  1982. 

Protocol  on  the  authentic  quadrilingual  text 
of  the  convention  on  international  civil  avia- 
tion (TIAS  1591),  with  annex.  Done  at  Mon- 
treal Sept.  30,  1977.  > 
Instrument  of  ratification  signed  by  the 

President:  Feb.  11,  1982. 

Acceptance  deposited:  U.S.,  Feb.  11,  1982. 

Protocol  relating  to  an  amendment  to  the 
convention  on  international  civil  aviation 
(TIAS  1591)  [to  add  Russian  as  an  authentic 
language  of  the  convention].  Done  at  Mon- 
treal Sept.  30,  1977.1 
Instrument  of  ratification  signed  by  the 
President:  Feb.  11,  1982. 

Protocol  relating  to  an  amendment  to  the 
convention  on  international  civil  aviation 
(TIAS  1591)  [concerning  lease,  charter,  and 
interchange].  Done  at  Montreal  Oct.  6,  1980. » 
Instrument  of  ratification  signed  by  the 
President:  Feb.  5,  1982. 

Collisions 

Amendments  to  the  international  regulations 
for  preventing  collisions  at  sea,  1972  (TIAS 
8587).  Adopted  at  London  Nov.  19,  1981. 
Enters  into  force  June  1,  1983,  unless  by 
June  1,  1982,  more  than  one-third  of  the  con- 


tracting parties  have  notified  their  ob 
to  the  amendments. 

Commodities 

Agreement  establishing  the  Common 
for  Commodities,  with  schedules.  Dor 
Geneva  June  27,  1980.1 
Signatures:  Central  African  Republic, 
Jan.  28,  1982;  New  Zealand,  Feb.  12, 
Ratifications  deposited:  Papua  New  G 
Jan.  27,  1982;  Mexico,  Feb.  11,  1982. 

Conservation 

Convention  on  the  conservation  of  Ai 

marine  living  resources,  with  annex  i 

arbitral  tribunal.  Done  at  Canberra  ft 

1980.1 

Instrument  of  ratification  signed  by  1 

President:  Feb.  2,  1982. 
Ratification  deposited:  U.S.,  Feb.  18, 

Finance 

Agreement  establishing  the  Internat 
Fund  for  Agricultural  Development. 
Rome  June  13,  1976.  Entered  into  fc 
30,  1977.  TIAS  8765. 
Accession  deposited:  Ivory  Coast,  Ja 

1982. 

Genocide 

Convention  on  the  prevention  and  pi 
ment  of  the  crime  of  genocide.  Adop 
Paris  Dec.  9,  1948.  Entered  into  fori 
Jan.  12,  1951.2 
Accession  deposited:  Papua  New  Gu 

Jan.  27,  1982. 

Load  Lines 

Amendments  to  the  international  co 
on  load  lines,  1966  (TIAS  6331).  Ad< 
London  Oct.  12,  1971. x 
Acceptances  deposited:  F.R.G.,  Apr. 
1981;3  Hungary,  Jan.  5,  1982. 

Amendments  to  the  international  co 
on  load  lines,  1966  (TIAS  6331).  Ad 
London  Nov.  15,  1979.1 
Acceptances  deposited:  Greece,  Nov 
1981;  Hungary,  Jan.  5,  1982. 

Maritime  Matters 

Amendment  to  article  VII  of  the  co 
on  facilitation  of  international  maril 
fie,  1965  (TIAS  6251).  Adopted  at  I 
Nov.  19,  1973.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Monaco,  Jan 

International  convention  on  standai 

training,  certification,  and  watchkei 

seafarers,  1978.  Done  at  London  Ji 

1978.1 

Ratification  deposited:  Norway,  Jar 

1982. 

Approval  deposited:  China,  June  8, 
Accessions  deposited:  Czechoslovak 
1981;  Colombia,  July  27,  1981;  Ban 
Nov.  6,  1981;  Gabon,  Jan.  21,  1982 
Feb.  2,  1982. 
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tic  Drugs 

ol  amending  the  single  convention  on 
ic  drugs,  1961.  Done  at  Geneva 
5,  1972.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  8, 
HAS  8118. 
ion  deposited:  Gabon,  Oct.  14,  1981. 

Atlantic  Treaty 

nent  to  amend  the  protocol  of 
ire  to  the  agreement  of  Aug.  3,  1959, 
)lement  the  agreement  between  the 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  regard- 
i  status  of  their  forces  with  respect  to 
i  forces  stationed  in  the  Federal 
ic  of  Germany,  as  amended  by  the 
lent  of  Oct.  21,  1971  (TIAS  5351, 
Signed  at  Bonn  May  18,  1981. 1 
ation  deposited:  France,  Feb.  3,  1982. 

ol  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  (TIAS 
m  the  accession  of  Spain.  Done  at 
Is  Dec.  10,  1981. 1 

ances  deposited:  Norway,  Feb.  25, 
celand,  Feb.  26,  1982. 


itional  convention  relating  to  interven- 
the  high  seas  in  cases  of  oil  pollution 
ies,  with  annex.  Done  at  Brussels 
9,  1969.  Entered  into  force  May  6, 
riAS  8068. 

ions  deposited:  Bangladesh,  Nov.  6, 
iabon,  Jan.  21,  1982. 

itional  convention  on  civil  liability  for 
ation  damage.  Done  at  Brussels 
9,  1969.  Entered  into  force  June  19, 

ion  deposited:  Gabon,  Jan.  21,  1982. 

itional  convention  on  the  establishment 
iternational  fund  for  compensation  for 
ution  damage.  Done  at  Brussels 
1, 1971.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  16, 

ions  deposited:  Spain,  Oct.  8,  1981; 
Jan.  21,  1982. 

itional  convention  for  the  prevention 
ition  from  ships,  1973,  with  protocols 
nexes.  Done  at  London  Nov.  2,  1973. 1 
ation  deposited:  F.R.G.,  Jan.  21,  1982.4 
ions  deposited:  Yugoslavia,  Oct.  31, 
"olombia,  July  27,  1981. 


orders  and  postal  travellers'  checks 

lent  with  detailed  regulations  with 

•otocol.  Done  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  Oct. 

'9.  Entered  into  force  July  1,  1981. 

•973. 

rals  deposited:  Netherlands,  Oct.  28, 

Netherlands  Antilles,  Oct.  28,  1981; 

Slovakia,  Nov.  13,  1981;  Belgium, 

),  1981. 

ations  deposited:  Austria,  Oct.  7,  1981; 

,  Dec.  11,  1981.4 

•1  regulations  of  the  Universal  Postal 
with  final  protocol  and  annex,  and  the 
;al  postal  convention  with  final  pro- 
id  detailed  regulations.  Done  at  Rio  de 
'  Oct.  26,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
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July  1,  1981  except  for  Article  124  of  the 
general  regulations  which  became  effective 
Jan.  1,  1981.  TIAS  9972. 
Approvals  deposited:  Netherlands,  Oct.  28, 
1981;  Netherlands  Antilles,  Oct.  28,  1981; 
Australia,  Nov.  2,  1981;  Czechoslovakia, 
Nov.  13,  1981;  Belgium,  Dec.  30,  1981. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Austria,  Oct.  7,  1981; 
Ethiopia,  Oct.  29,  1981;  F.R.G.,  Dec.  11, 
1981  ;4  Jamaica,  Dec.  14,  1981;  Swaziland, 
Dec.  17,  1981.5 

Accession  deposited:  South  Africa,  Nov.  20, 
1981. 

Property— Industrial 

Convention  of  Paris  for  the  protection  of  in- 
dustrial property  of  Mar.  20,  1883,  as  revis- 
ed. Done  at  Stockholm  July  14,  1967. 
Entered  into  force  Apr.  26,  1970;  for  the 
U.S.  Sept.  5,  1970,  except  for  Articles  1-12 
entered  into  force  May  19,  1970;  for  the  U.S. 
Aug.  25,  1973.  TIAS  7727. 
Notification  of  accession  deposited: 
Guinea,  Nov.  5,  1981. 

Property— Industrial— Typefaces 

Vienna  agreement  for  the  protection  of 

typefaces  and  their  international  deposit, 

with  regulations.  Done  at  Vienna  June  12, 

1973.1 

Ratification  deposited:  F.R.G.,  Nov.  9, 

1981.3 

Protocol  to  the  Vienna  agreement  for  the 
protection  of  typefaces  and  their  interna- 
tional deposit  concerning  the  term  of  protec- 
tion. Done  at  Vienna  June  12,  1973. ! 
Accession  deposited:  F.R.G.,  Nov.  9, 
1981.3 

Publications 

Convention  concerning  the  exchange  of  of- 
ficial publications  and  government  documents 
between  States.  Signed  at  Paris  Dec.  3,  1958. 
Entered  into  force  May  30,  1961;  for  the  U.S. 
June  9,  1968.  TIAS  6439. 
Notification  of  succession:  Solomon 
Islands,  Oct.  6,  1981. 

Racial  Discrimination 

International  convention  on  the  elimination  of 
all  forms  of  racial  discrimination.  Adopted  at 
New  York  Dec.  21,  1965.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  4,  1969.2 

Accession  deposited:  Papua  New  Guinea, 
Jan.  27,  1982. 

Refugees 

Protocol  relating  to  the  status  of  refugees. 
Done  at  New  York  Jan.  31,  1967.  Entered  in- 
to force  Oct.  4,  1967;  for  the  U.S.  Nov.  1, 
1968.  TIAS  6577. 

Accession  deposited:  Bolivia,  Feb.  9, 
1982. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Protocol  of  1978  relating  to  the  international 
convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea,  1974. 
Done  at  London  Feb.  17,  1978.  Entered  into 
force  May  1,  1981.  TIAS  10009. 
Accessions  deposited:  Israel,  Aug.  21, 
1981;  South  Africa,  Jan.  11,  1982;  Hungary, 
Feb.  3,  1982. 


Slave  Trade 

Convention  to  suppress  slave  trade  and 
slavery.  Concluded  at  Geneva  Sept.  25,  1926. 
Entered  into  force  Mar.  9,  1927;  for  the  U.S. 
Mar.  21,  1929.  46  Stat.  2183. 
Accession  deposited:  Papua  New  Guinea, 
Jan.  27,  1982. 

Protocol  amending  the  slavery  convention 
signed  at  Geneva  on  Sept.  25,  1926  (46  Stat. 
2183),  and  Annex.  Done  at  New  York  Dec.  7, 
1953.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  7,  1953  for  the 
Protocol;  July  7,  1955  for  Annex  to  Protocol. 
TIAS  3532. 

Accession  deposited:  Papua  New  Guinea, 
Jan.  27,  1982. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention 

with  annexes  and  protocols.  Done  at  Malaga- 

Torremolinos  Oct.  25,  1973.  Entered  into 

force  Jan.  1,  1975;  for  the  U.S.  April  7,  1976. 

TIAS  8572. 

Accession  deposited:  Grenada,  Nov.  17, 

1981. 

Trade 

Agreement  on  technical  barriers  to  trade. 
Done  at  Geneva  Apr.  12,  1979.  Entered  into 
force  Jan.  1,  1980.  TIAS  9616. 
Acceptance:  Rwanda,  Jan.  22,  1982.6 

Treaties 

Vienna  convention  on  the  law  of  treaties, 
with  annex.  Done  at  Vienna  May  23,  1969. 
Entered  into  force  Jan.  27,  1980. 2 
Accession  deposited:  Egypt,  Feb.  11,  1982. 

U.N.  Industrial  Development  Organization 

Constitution  of  the  U.N.  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Organization,  with  annexes.  Done  at 
Vienna  Apr.  8,  1979.1 

Ratifications  deposited:  Democratic  Yemen, 
Jan.  29,  1982;  Gabon,  Feb.  1,  1982;  Ghana, 
Feb.  8,  1982. 

Whaling 

International  whaling  convention  and 
schedule  of  whaling  regulations,  as  amended. 
Done  at  Washington  Dec.  2,  1946.  Entered 
into  force  Nov.  10,  1948.  TIAS  1849,  4228. 
Territorial  application:  Netherlands  Antilles, 
Feb.  16,  1982. 

Wheat 

1981  protocol  for  the  sixth  extension  of  the 
wheat  trade  convention,  1971  (TIAS  7144). 
Done  at  Washington  Mar.  24,  1981.  Entered 
into  force  for  the  U.S.  provisionally  July  1, 
1981,  definitively  Jan.  12,  1982. 
Accession  deposited:  Nigeria,  Feb.  4,  1982. 
Ratification  deposited:  Guatemala,  Feb.  4, 
1982. 

Women 

Convention  on  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of 
discrimination  against  women.  Adopted  at 
New  York  Dec.  18,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
Sept.  3,  1981.2 

Ratifications  deposited:  Bulgaria,  Feb.  8, 
1982;  Czechoslovakia,  Feb.  16,  1982;  Viet- 
nam, Feb.  17,  1982. 
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World  Health  Organization 

Amendments  to  Articles  24  and  25  of  the 
constitution  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, as  amended  (TIAS  1808,  8086,  8534). 
Adopted  at  Geneva  May  17,  1976  by  the  29th 
World  Health  Assembly.1 
Acceptances  deposited:  Vietnam,  Dec.  30, 
1981;  Ireland,  Feb.  16,  1982. 
Amendment  to  Article  74  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  World  Health  Organization,  as 
amended  (TIAS  1808,  8086,  8534).  Adopted 
at  Geneva  May  18,  1978  by  the  31st  World 
Health  Assembly.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Netherlands,  Jan.  5, 

1982. 

World  Heritage 

Convention  concerning  the  protection  of  the 
world  cultural  and  natural  heritage.  Done  at 
Paris  Nov.  23,  1972.  Entered  into  force 
Dec.  17,  1975.  TIAS  8226. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Oman,  Oct.  6,  1981. 3 


BILATERAL 

Antigua  and  Barbuda 

Agreement  concerning  the  provision  of  train- 
ing related  to  defense  articles  under  the  U.S. 
international  military  education  and  training 
(IMET)  program.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  St.  John's  Dec.  7  and  10,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  Dec.  10,  1981. 

Belgium 

Agreement  on  social  security,  with  final  pro- 
tocol. Signed  at  Washington  Feb.  19,  1982. 
Enters  into  force  on  the  first  day  of  the 
second  month  following  the  month  in  which 
each  Government  shall  have  received  from 
the  other  Government  written  notification 
that  it  has  complied  with  all  statutory  and 
constitutional  requirements  for  entry  into 
force. 

Belize 

Agreement  concerning  the  provisions  of 
training  related  to  defense  articles  under  the 
U.S.  international  military  education  and 
training  (IMET)  program.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Belize  and  Belmopan 
Dec.  8,  1981  and  Jan.  15,  1982.  Entered  into 
force  Jan.  15,  1982. 

Brazil 

Arrangement  for  the  exchange  of  technical 
information  and  cooperation  in  nuclear 
regulatory  and  safety  research  matters,  with 
patent  addendum.  Signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
Jan.  14,  1982.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  14, 
1982. 

Agreement  on  salted  cattle  hides,  leather, 
and  manufactured  leather  products.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  letters  at  Brasilia  and  Rio  de 
Janeiro  Jan.  14  and  22,  1982.  Entered  into 
force  Feb.  1,  1982. 

Canada 

Treaty  to  submit  to  binding  dispute  settle- 
ment the  delimitation  of  the  maritime  bound- 
ary in  the  Gulf  of  Maine  area,  with  annexed 


agreements,  as  amended.  Signed  at 
Washington  Mar.  29,  1979.  Entered  into 
force  Nov.  20,  1981. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  Feb.  5,  1982. 

Chile 

Agreement  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Peace  Corps  program.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Santiago  Oct.  3  and  4,  1962. 
Entered  into  force  Oct.  4,  1962.  TIAS  5199. 
Terminated:  Mar.  31,  1982. 

China 

Consular  convention,  with  exchange  of  notes. 
Signed  at  Washington  Sept.  17,  1980. 
Entered  into  force  Feb.  19,  1982. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  Feb.  8,  1982. 

Colombia 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  Aug. 
3,  1978,  as  amended  (TIAS  9515),  relating  to 
trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fiber  tex- 
tiles and  textile  products.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  letters  at  Bogota  Sept.  23  and 
Dec.  11,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  11, 
1981. 

Egypt 

Statement  relating  to  greater  support  to 
economic  progress  in  Egypt.  Released  at 
Washington  Feb.  4,  1982.  Entered  into  force 
Feb.  4,  1982. 

Grant  agreement  in  the  amount  of  $300 
million  for  commodity  imports.  Signed  at 
Washington  Feb.  5,  1982.  Entered  into  force 
Feb.  5,  1982. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales 
of  agricultural  commodities  of  Dec.  21,  1981. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington 
Feb.  5,  1982.  Entered  into  force  Feb.  5, 
1982. 

European  Atomic  Energy  Community 

Agreement  in  the  field  of  nuclear  material 
safeguards  research  and  development,  with 
annex.  Signed  at  Brussels  Jan.  28,  1982. 
Entered  into  force  Jan.  28,  1982. 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the 
memorandum  of  July  18,  1974,  as  amended 
and  extended,  on  the  participation  of  the 
F.R.G.  in  the  International  Phase  of  Ocean 
Drilling  of  the  Deep  Sea  Drilling  Project 
(TIAS  9233).  Signed  at  Bonn-Bad  Godesberg 
Nov.  16,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Nov.  16, 
1981. 

Jamaica 

Loan  agreement  in  the  amount  of  $38  million 
for  production  and  employment.  Signed  at 
Kingston  Dec.  29,  1981.  Entered  into  force 
Dec.  29,  1981. 

Israel 

Agreement  relating  to  a  cash  assistance 
grant  in  the  amount  of  $806  million  during 
fiscal  year  1982  to  support  the  economic  and 
political  stability  of  Israel.  Signed  Dec.  31, 
1981.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  31,  1981. 


Korea 

Memorandum  of  understanding  conce 
the  prepositioning  of  U.S.  Air  Force 
communications  assets  in  the  Republi 
Korea.  Signed  at  Osan  Oct.  15,  Dec. ! 
14,  1981.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  14, 

Memorandum  of  understanding  conce 
establishing  a  permanent  Taegu  oper 
location.  Signed  at  Osan  Dec.  30,  198 
Jan.  20,  1982.  Entered  into  force  Jar 
1982. 

Mexico 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement 
June  2,  1977  (TIAS  8952)  relating  to 
tional  cooperative  arrangements  to  c 
illegal  traffic  in  narcotics.  Effected  b 
change  of  letters  at  Mexico  Jan.  6  ar 
1982.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  8,  198! 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement 
Dec.  3,  1979  (TIAS  9696)  relating  to 
tional  cooperative  arrangements  to  c 
illegal  traffic  in  narcotics.  Effected  1 
change  of  letters  at  Mexico  Dec.  29, 
Entered  into  force  Dec.  29,  1981. 

Agreement  amending  and  extending 
agreement  of  Feb.  26,  1979,  as  ame: 
(TIAS  9419),  relating  to  trade  in  cot 
wool,  and  manmade  fiber  textiles  an 
products.  Effected  by  exchange  of  1< 
Washington  Dec.  23  and  24,  1981.  E 
into  force  Dec.  24,  1981. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreemen 
23,  1976  on  procedures  for  mutual  s 
in  the  administration  of  justice  in  cc 
with  the  General  Tire  and  Rubber  C 
and  the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber 
matters  (TIAS  8533)  to  include  a  co 
which  is  the  subject  of  U.S.  Departr 
Justice  investigation  No.  MA  105.  E 
by  exchange  of  letters  at  Mexico  an 
Washington  Nov.  10  and  25,  1981. 1 
into  force  Nov.  25,  1981. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreemen 
23,  1976  on  procedures  for  mutual  i 
in  the  administration  of  justice  in  c< 
with  the  General  Tire  and  Rubber  C 
and  the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber 
matters  (TIAS  8533)  to  include  sev< 
panies  which  are  the  subject  of  U.S 
ment  of  Justice  investigation  No.  M 
Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at 
Washington  and  Mexico  Aug.  25  an 

1981.  Entered  into  force  Nov.  9,  19 

Morocco 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural 
modifies,  relating  to  the  agreement 
May  17,  1976  (TIAS  8309).  Signed 
Jan.  19,  1982.  Entered  into  force  J: 
1982. 

NATO  Maintenance  and  Supply 
Organization  (NAMSCO) 

Basic  agreement  on  mutual  supporl 
annex  Signed  at  Stuttgart-Vaihingf 

1982.  Entered  into  force  Feb.  2,  IS 

Pakistan 

Agreement  amending  the  agreemei 
Jan.  4  and  9,  1978,  as  amended  (TI 
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9804),  relating  to  trade  in  cotton  tex- 
Sffected  by  exchange  of  letters  at 
ngton  Oct.  28  and  Nov.  3,  1981. 
ed  into  force  Nov.  3,  1981. 

Arabia 

ment  extending  the  agreement  of 

4  and  June  5,  1965,  as  extended  (TIAS 

9590),  relating  to  the  construction  of 

l  military  facilities  in  Saudi  Arabia. 

ed  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Jidda 

8  and  July  22,  1981.  Entered  into  force 

I,  1981;  effective  May  24,  1981. 


ment  relating  to  the  status  of  U.S.  per- 
temporarily  stationed  in  Sudan, 
ed  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Khartoum 
2  and  Dec.  27,  1981.  Entered  into 
)ec.  27,  1981. 


i 

ince  agreement  in  the  amount  of  $100 
for  balance-of-payments  financing  to 
t  and  promote  the  financial  stability 
anomic  recovery  of  Turkey.  Signed  at 
iNov.  20,  1981.  Entered  into  force 
0,  1981. 

1  Kingdom 

nent  amending  and  extending  the 
andum  of  understanding  of  Sept.  29, 
is  amended  and  extended,  on  the  par- 
on  of  the  U.K.  in  the  International 
of  Ocean  Drilling  an  extension  of  the 
lea  Drilling  Project  (TIAS  8591,  9410). 
at  Washington  and  Swindon  Dec.  31, 
nd  Jan.  14,  1982.  Entered  into  force 
,  1982. 

)t  in  force. 

»t  in  force  for  the  U.S. 

ith  declaration. 

jplicable  to  Berlin  (West). 

ith  reservation. 

ibject  to  ratification.  ■ 


ruary  1982 


iry  2 

nt  resolution  denouncing  the  Soviet  in- 
of  Afghanistan  and  praising  the 
"freedom  fighters,"  both  Houses  of 
ss  call  on  President  Reagan  to 
te  March  21  as  "Afghanistan  Day." 
solution  also  urges  the  American  peo- 
bserve  the  occasion  with  ceremonies 
ivities  commemorating  the  struggle  of 
:han  people  and  calls  for  an  early 
tion  to  end  the  Soviet  occupation  of 
in  try. 

'ptian  President  Mohamed  Hosni 
k  makes  State  visit  to  the  U.S. 

5. 

I 

|ry  5 

i  al  ceremonies,  President  Reagan  an- 

1  that  he  is  launching  the  first 

[Ural  task  force  to  Peru  to  help  that 


Government  find  ways  of  improving  its 
agricultural  production  and  marketing 
policies.  The  task  force  will  be  headed  by  Dr. 
Clayton  Yeutter,  President  of  the  Chicago 
Mercantile  Exchange. 

The  following  newly  appointed  Am- 
bassadors presented  their  credentials  to 
President  Reagan:  Nicolas  Karandreas  of 
Greece;  Chitmansing  Jerreransing  of 
Mauritius;  Dr.  Cedric  Hilburn  Grant  of 
Guyana;  and  Julio  Sanjines  Goitia  of  Bolivia. 

In  the  9th  special  emergency  session,  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  adopts  a  nonbinding 
resolution,  by  a  vote  of  86  to  21  (U.S.  voted 
against)  with  34  abstentions  and  16  countries 
not  voting,  calling  on  all  members  to  end  aid, 
trade,  and  diplomatic  ties  with  Israel  and  to 
"cease  forthwith,  individually  and  collectively, 
all  dealing  with  Israel  in  order  totally  to 
isolate  it  in  all  fields"  as  punishment  for  that 
Government's  decision  to  extend  its  law, 
jurisdiction,  and  administration  to  the  Golan 
Heights. 

February  7 

Secretary  Haig  departs  Washington  to  make 
official  visits  to  Madrid  (Feb.  7-10)  where  he 
participates  in  the  plenary  session  of  the 
CSCE  Review  Conference  held  Feb.  9,  and 
holds  bilateral  meetings  with  King  Juan 
Carlos,  Prime  Minister  Calvo-Sotelo,  and 
Foreign  Minister  Perez-Llorca;  Lisbon 
(Feb.  10-11)  for  bilaterals  with  President 
Eanes,  Prime  Minister  Pinto  Balsemao,  and 
Foreign  Minister  Goncalves  Pereira;  Mar- 
rakech  (Feb.  11-12)  for  bilaterals  with  King 
Hassan  II;  and  Bucharest  (Feb.  12-13)  for 
discussions  with  President  Ceausescu, 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei,  and  other  Roma- 
nian officials.  The  Secretary  returned  to 
Washington  Feb.  13. 

Yugoslav  Vice  Premier  Zvone  Dragan  makes 
official  visit  to  the  U.S.  Feb.  7-10  to  meet 
with  Vice  President  Bush,  Acting  Secretary 
Stoessel,  and  U.S.  energy  trade  officials. 

February  8 

Senate  confirms  Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Jr.  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State. 

February  9 

The  35-nation  Conference  on  European 
Security  and  Cooperation  resumes  in  Madrid. 
On  Dec.  18,  1981,  the  Conference  adjourned 
with  participants  agreeing  to  return  in 
February  to  complete  a  supplement  to  the 
1975  Helsinki  agreement.  In  a  press  con- 
ference following  his  speech  to  the  plenary 
session,  Secretary  Haig  states  that  "the  in- 
stigation of  martial  law  in  Poland  and  the 
crushing  of  civil  and  political  rights  .  .  . 
constitute  a  new  threat  to  the  CSCE  process" 
and  while  the  situation  persists,  the  U.S.  will 
not  "conduct  business  as  usual." 

February  12 

U.S.  and  Morocco  announce  the  formation  of 
a  joint  military  commission  and  agree  to  open 
discussions  at  the  request  of  the  United 
States  for  facilities  access  rights  for  the  U.S. 
Rapid  Deployment  Force. 

State  Department  announces  the  appoint- 
ment of  Richard  Fairbanks  as  Secretary 


Haig^  "Special  Adviser"  to  the  negotiations 
for  Palestinian  autonomy  in  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  under  the  Camp  David  accords. 

February  16 

By  a  vote  of  19  to  0  (3  abstentions)  the 
Organization  of  American  States  decides  to 
accede  to  El  Salvador's  request  for  election 
observers  during  the  period  Feb.  15  through 
Mar.  30. 

Belgian  Prime  Minister  Wilfried  Martens 
makes  official  working  visit  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  Feb.  16-18. 

The  following  newly  appointed  Am- 
bassadors presented  their  credentials  to 
President  Reagan:  Bernard  Vernier-Palliez  of 
France;  Francisco  Feallos  Navarro  of 
Nicaragua;  Franklin  Baron  of  Dominica;  and 
Moshe  Arens  of  Israel. 

February  24 

In  a  speech  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  President  Reagan  announces  a  new 
"integrated"  program  to  help  the  Caribbean 
and  Central  American  nations  to  "help 
themselves— a  program  that  will  create  con- 
ditions under  which  creativity,  private  en- 
trepreneurship  and  self-help  can  flourish." 
The  program's  "centerpiece"— a  joint  effort 
with  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Venezuela— will  be 
"free  trade  for  Caribbean  Basin  products  ex- 
ported to  the  United  States"  in  all  areas  ex- 
cept textiles  and  apparel  which  are  governed 
by  international  agreements. 

February  25 

By  a  vote  of  13  to  0  (Soviet  Union  and 
Poland  abstaining),  U.N.  Security  Council 
passes  a  resolution  increasing  by  1,000  the 
number  of  troops  (6,000)  to  its  peacekeeping 
forces  in  southern  Lebanon. 

Norway  becomes  the  second  NATO 
member  country  to  deposit  an  instrument  of 
ratification  of  the  Protocol  inviting  Spain  to 
join  NATO. 

February  28 

In  an  exchange  of  letters  between  President 
Reagan  and  Chinese  Premier  Zhao  Ziyang, 
released  simultaneously  in  Beijing  and 
Washington,  the  U.S.  and  China  com- 
memorate the  10th  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  Shanghai  Communique. ■ 
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Program  for  the  State  visit 
to  the  U.S.  of  His  Ex- 
cellency Mohamed  Hosni 
Mubarak,  President  of  the 
Arab  Republic  of  Egypt, 
and  Mrs.  Mubarak,  Feb. 
2-5. 
Haig:  remarks  at  Solidarity 
Day  rally,  Chicago,  Jan. 
30. 
Haig:  statement  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 
Haig:  remarks  after  meeting 
with  President  Mubarak, 
Cairo,  Jan.  28. 
U.S.,  Mexico  extend  bilateral 

textile  agreement. 
Advisory  Committee  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea,  Feb.  18 
(partially  closed). 
Shipping  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (SCC),  Subcommit- 
tee on  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea  (SOLAS),  working 
group  on  the  carriage  of 
dangerous  goods,  Feb.  17. 
SCC,  SOLAS,  working  group 
on  radio  communications, 
Feb.  18. 
SCC,  SOLAS,  working 
groups  on  subdivision, 
stability,  and  load  lines  and 
on  safety  of  fishing  vessels, 
Mar.  2. 
SCC,  SOLAS  (open  meeting), 

Mar.  22. 
Advisory  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Investment, 
Technology,  and  Develop- 
ment, working  group  on 
transfer  of  technology, 
Feb.  18. 
Oceans  and  International 
Environmental  and  Scien- 
tific Affairs  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, Antarctic  section, 
Mar.  18. 
U.S.,  Japanese  meet  on  nu- 
clear energy  matters, 
Feb.  1  and  2. 
Haig:  press  conference  on 
Egyptian  President 
Mubarak's  visit. 
Haig:  statement  at  CSCE 

Conference,  Madrid. 
Secretary's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Private  Interna- 
tional Law,  study  group  on 
international  child  abduc- 
tion, Mar.  12. 
Haig:  news  conference, 

Madrid,  Feb.  10. 
Advisory  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Investment, 
Technology,  and  Develop- 
ment, working  group  on 
energy  and  development, 
Mar.  18. 
SCC,  SOLAS,  working  group 
on  standards  of  training 
and  watchkeeping,  Mar.  4. 
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Fine  Arts  Committee, 

Mar.  6. 
Advisory  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Investment, 
Technology,  and  Develop- 
ment, working  group  on 
transborder  data  flows, 
Mar.  23. 
Haig:  news  conference, 

Madrid,  Feb.  10. 
Haig:  statement  upon  arrival 

in  Madrid,  Feb.  7. 
Haig:  arrival  remarks,  Lis- 
bon, Feb.  10. 
Haig:  dinner  toasts  in  the 
Palacio  Das  Necesidades, 
Lisbon,  Feb.  10. 
Haig:  departure  statement, 
news  conference,  Lisbon, 
Feb.  11. 
Haig:  arrival  statement, 

Marrakech,  Feb.  11. 
Program  for  the  official  visit 
of  Belgian  Prime  Minister 
Wilfried  Martens,  Feb. 
16-8. 
Haig:  remarks  upon  arrival, 

Bucharest,  Feb.  13. 
Haig:  press  conference, 

Rabat,  Feb.  12. 
Haig:  interview  on  "This 
Week  With  David 
Brinkley,"  Feb.  14. 
Fred  J.  Eckert  sworn  in  as 
Ambassador  to  Fiji, 
Kiribati,  Tonga,  and 
Tuvalu  (biographic  data). 
Haig:  news  conference, 

Bucharest, 
Haig:  interview  on  "The 
Macneil/Lehrer  Report," 
Feb.  16. 
Presidential  Commission  on 
Broadcasting  to  Cuba, 
Mar.  2  (partially  closed). 
International  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Consultative 
Committee  (CCITT),  study 
group  A,  Mar.  17. 
Fred  M.  Zeder  II  sworn  in  as 
U.S.  Representative  for 
Micronesian  status  negotia- 
tions (biographic  data). 
Haig:  news  conference,  Bal 

Harbour,  Fla.,  Feb.  19. 
Haig:  address  and  question- 
and-answer  session  at  Na- 
tional Governors'  Associa- 
tion, Feb.  22. 
Haig:  interview  with  Belgian 

press,  Feb.  21. 
Joint  U.S. -Canada  statement 
on  Transboundary  Air 
Pollution. 
U.S.  makes  contribution  for 

Khmer  relief. 
Michael  H.  Armacost  sworn 
in  as  Ambassador  to  the 
Philippines  (biographic 
data). 
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Secretary  Haig 
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Security  and  Cooperation  in  Eu 
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News  Conference  on  the  Middle  Eas 
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Poland  Has  Not  Perished,  Solidaritj 
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Africa 

Background  Notes  on  Senegal,  Dec. 

Europe 
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Pacific  Affairs 
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Security  Assistance 
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Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
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Democracy  and  Security  in  the  Car 
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Allegory  on  the  Recognition  of  the  United  States  by  the  Netherlands.  A 

woman  on  a  pedestal  representing  America,  with  the  coats-of-arms  of  the 

United  States,  France,  and  Amsterdam,  is  trampling  upon  the  fallen  figure  of 

England,  while  to  the  right  the  King  of  France  pushes  down  the  British 
crown  On  the  left  the  Mayor  of  Amsterdam  offers  to  America  the  1778  secret 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  which  was  a  draft  agreement  between  the  United 
Provinces  and  the  United  States  and  was  called  the  Preparatory  Plan.  The 
translation  of  the  caption  is  as  follows:  "America  tramples  down  angry  Albion, 
while  the  British  crown  is  crushed  by  the  Bourbon,  and  Amenca,  in  the  per- 
son of  Adams,  is  recognized  by  the  Netherlands  after  the  example  of  the 
citizens  of  Amsterdam."  (Private  Collection  of  J.W.  Schulte  Nordholt) 
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The  Netherlands  Recognizes 
the  United  States 

April  19,  1782 


April  19,  1982,  marked  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  the 
Netherlands  and  the  United 
States— the  United  States' 
longest  unbroken,  peaceful 
relationship  with  any  foreign 
power. 

In  recognition  of  this 
relationship,  President 
Reagan  called  on  Americans 
to  join  with  the  citizens  of  the 
Netherlands  in  observing  the 
occasion  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities 
which  included  a  state  visit  to 
the  United  States  by  Her 


Majesty  Queen  Beatrix  and 
His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Claus  April  18-24.  The 
Queen  was  the  third  reigning 
Monarch  of  the  Netherlands 
to  visit  the  United  States;  her 
grandmother,  Queen 
Wilhelmina,  visited  in  1942, 
and  her  mother,  Queen 
Juliana,  in  1952. 

In  connection  with  the 
celebration,  following  is  a 
reprint  of  a  paper  prepared 
by  Sherrill  Brown  Wells  of 
the  Office  of  the  Historian, 
Bureau  of  Public  Affairs, 
Department  of  State. 
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stablishment  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
Netherlands  and  the  United  States  on 
April  19,  1782,  marked  a  significant  event 
in  the  history  of  the  two  nations.1  Linked 
with  America  by  common  traditions  of  in- 
tellectual and  political  freedom,  as  well  as 
by  financial,  commercial,  and  cultural 
ties,  the  Netherlands  was  the  second  coun- 
try— after  France — to  recognize  the  Thir- 
teen Colonies  as  an  independent  and 
sovereign  nation. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  War 
for  Independence,  the  American  revolu- 
tionaries found  sympathy  among  the 
Dutch,  who  had  won  their  own  inde- 
pendence from  Spain  two  centuries  before 
and  who  shared  the  Americans'  views  on 
the  importance  of  seapower,  free  trade, 
and  neutral  rights  on  the  high  seas.  But 
widespread  British  influence  in  the 
United  Provinces  and  fear  of  British 
retaliation  against  Dutch  shipping 
delayed  concrete  demonstrations  of  sup- 
port for  the  Colonies  until  the  tide  of  bat- 
tle turned  in  favor  of  the  rebels.  While 
American  diplomat  John  Adams'  initial 
months  in  the  Netherlands  were  full  of 
perplexity  over  the  workings  of  Dutch 
political  institutions  and  frustration  at 
the  procrastination  of  the  government  and 
financiers,  in  the  end  he  saw  the  establish- 
ment of  official  relations  and  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 
between  the  two  republics  on  October  8, 
1782,  as  "the  greatest  action  of  my  life."2 

It  was  clearly  more  than  a  per- 
sonal triumph.  As  one  historian  has 
observed,  the  two  countries  dealt  with  one 
another  as  equals,  and  the  Dutch  actions 
"established  the  value  of  the  United  States 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  thereby  marking 
a  step  forward  in  the  independent  na- 
tional life  of  the  new  commonwealth. " 3  A 
year  later— October  31,  1783— the  first 
Dutch  Minister  to  the  United  States, 
Pieter  Johan  van  Berckel,  presented  his 
credentials  to  the  Continental  Congress. 


T. 


he  International  Setting 


An  already  flourishing  Dutch  trade 
with  the  Colonies  increased  after  the 
American  Revolution  erupted  in  the 
spring  of  1775.  Much  of  this  trade  was 
carried  on  at  the  Dutch  island  of  Sint 
Eustatius  in  the  Caribbean,  where  Ameri- 
can merchants  exchanged  their  products 
for  gunpowder,  iron,  and  other  goods. 
Much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  British,  the 
Dutch  soon  became  a  most  important 
supplier  of  munitions  to  the  American  in- 
surgents. 

To  gain  European  support  for  the 
war  against  Great  Britain,  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  in  November  1775  in- 
structed the  Committee  of  Secret  Corre- 
spondence to  write  to  certain  agents  in 
England  and  France  to  ascertain  the  at- 
titudes of  the  major  powers  toward  the 
rebellion.  On  behalf  of  the  committee, 
Benjamin  Franklin  asked  an  old  friend, 
Charles  Guillaume  Frederic  Dumas,  to 
act  as  the  American  agent  in  the  Dutch 
Republic.  A  man  of  letters  and  a  capable 
linguist,  Dumas  was  a  naturalized  Dutch 
citizen  of  Swiss  origin  who  had  long  been 
fascinated  by  life  in  colonial  America  and 
who  was  an  early  supporter  of  the  Col- 
onies' rebellion.  Franklin  also  made  an 
urgent  request  for  arms  and  ammunition. 
Dumas  willingly  accepted  the  offer,  and 
his  enthusiasm  and  incessant  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  American  cause  contributed 
significantly  to  the  success  of  John 
Adams'  mission  to  the  Netherlands  a  few 
years  later. 

France,  England's  archenemy, 
was  the  first  power  to  respond  to  the  ap- 
peals of  the  American  rebels.  A  few 
months  after  the  Colonies  proclaimed  in- 
dependence in  July  1776,  Congress  sent  a 
commission  to  France,  headed  by 
Franklin,  to  obtain  funds  and  munitions. 
At  Versailles  on  February  6,  1778, 
France  signed  treaties  of  alliance  and 
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John  Adams  (1735-1826),  born  in  Brain- 
tree  (now  Quincy),  Massachusetts,  was  educated  at 
Harvard  University  and  elected  a  delegate  to  the 
First  Continental  Congress  in  1774.  A  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Adams  served  as  a 
commissioner  to  France  1777-1779,  before  being 
appointed  as  Minister  to  the  Netherlands  in  January 
1781.  He  was  received  by  the  Dutch  Government  on 
April  19,  1782.  Later  that  year  he  secured  loans  in 
the  Netherlands  and  negotiated  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce.  He  then  joined  other  American 
diplomats  in  Paris  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Great  Britain.  He  served  as  Vice  President 
under  George  Washington,  1789-1797,  and  as  the 
second  President  of  the  United  States,  1797-1801. 
(Courtesy  Harvard  University  Portrait  Collection, 
Bequest-Ward  Nicholas  Boylston,  1828) 


friendship  with  the  United  States,  there- 
by becoming  the  first  country  to  recog- 
nize the  Thirteen  Colonies  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation. 

French  recognition  created  a  diffi- 
cult foreign  policy  problem  for  the  Dutch 
Republic.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  tied  to 
Britain  by  two  treaties — a  commercial 
treaty  of  1674  and  an  alliance  of  1678; 
moreover,  its  weak  army  and  un- 
protected borders  made  it  vulnerable  to 
invasion  by  the  French.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  alliance  with  France  would  ex- 
pose Dutch  shipping — the  major  source 
of  wealth — to  attack  and  destruction  by 
the  powerful  British  Navy.  In  addition, 
many  of  the  Dutch  feared  a  possible 
reconciliation  between  England  and  the 
United  States  or  recognition  by  England 
of  American  independence  in  exchange 
for  a  monopoly  on  the  American  trade. 

The  preservation  of  its  existing 
trade  became  increasingly  important  be- 
cause, in  contrast  to  its  great  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  previous  century,  the 
Dutch  economy  had  declined  in  the 
1700s.  Moreover,  the  Netherlands  was 
losing  its  traditional  position  as  a  staples 
market  of  Europe.  While  the  Netherlands 
was  still  a  major  factor  in  commercial 
shipping  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Carib- 
bean, many  of  the  Dutch  knew  that  their 
vulnerability  to  British  seapower  meant 
that  neutrality,  which  allowed  them  to 
profit  from  trade  with  France  and  other 
belligerents,  was  the  best  guarantee  of 
their  independence  and  commerce. 

Even  though  part  of  the  Dutch 
people  favored  neutrality,  this  issue  divid- 
ed the  major  domestic  political  factions. 
The  Orangists — the  party  of  the  Stad- 
holder,  Prince  Willem  V  of  Orange — tra- 
ditionally favored  close  ties  with 
England.  The  pro-French  Patriots,  by 
contrast,  held  republican  views  and  sym- 
pathized with  the  United  States  on  philo- 
sophical grounds.  In  France  and  Russia, 
they  saw  a  counterbalance  to  the  per- 
vasive English  influence  in  the  economic 
and  political  life  of  the  United  Provinces. 
Another  group,  the  merchants  of  the 
principal  seaports,  supported  trade  with 
France  and  America,  and  while  they  did 
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not  agree  with  the  political  philosophy  of 
the  Patriots,  they  joined  them  in  their 
strategy  of  obstructing  the  Stadholder. 
This  power  struggle  between  the  chief  of 
state  and  the  municipalities,  dominated 
by  the  wealthy  bourgeoisie,  continued 
throughout  1779  and  1780. 

The  reaction  to  the  arrival  of  the 
American  Navy  Captain  John  Paul  Jones 
in  Dutch  waters  with  captured  British 
ships  on  October  4,  1779,  underscored 
the  complexity  of  the  Dutch  situation. 
While  the  people  of  Amsterdam  gave 
Jones  an  enthusiastic  reception,  the 
English  Ambassador,  Sir  Joseph  Yorke, 
strongly  urged  the  Stadholder  to  take 
firm  action  against  Jones.  However,  the 
States  General,  not  the  Stadholder,  had 
sovereign  powers  in  foreign  affairs,  and 
this  body  was  in  no  hurry  to  decide  the 


(Independence  National  Historical  Park, 
Philadelphia) 

John  Paul  Jones 

In  early  October  1779,  a  week  after  he 
fought  his  famous  battle  with  the  Serapis 
during  which  he  lost  his  flagship  the 
Bonhomme  Richard,  John  Paul  Jones 
entered  neutral  Dutch  waters  with  his  re- 
maining damaged  ships  and  the  captured 
British  vessels.  British  Ambassador  Sir 
Joseph  Yorke  demanded  that  the  seized 


question.  Finally,  after  3  months  of 
maneuvering  by  British  and  French  diplo- 
mats in  the  Netherlands,  the  States 
General  required  Jones  to  leave. 

The  question  of  neutral  rights 
concerned  Russia  as  well  as  the  Nether- 
lands. In  February  1780,  Catherine  II  of 
Russia  proclaimed  a  code  of  maritime 
principles  for  the  protection  of  neutrals 
and  asked  other  sovereigns  to  join  her  in 
the  League  of  Armed  Neutrality.  Many 
nations  responded;  even  the  rebellious 
Colonies  were  interested.  On  October  5 
Congress  adopted  a  resolution  stating  its 
support  for  the  league  and  its  desire  to 
join  if  invited.  On  December  10  the  Dutch 
Republic  announced  it  would  accede  to 
the  league;  less  than  two  weeks  later  it 
found  itself  unexpectedly  and  involuntari- 
ly at  war  with  Great  Britain. 


ships  and  their  crews  be  released  and 
that  the  Dutch  Government  hand  over 
Jones  to  the  British  authorities  as  a 
criminal.  Although  Willem  V  was  sym- 
pathetic to  the  British  demands,  the 
States  General  delayed  taking  any  action. 
In  the  meantime,  Jones  became  a  celebri- 
ty in  the  Netherlands.  People  mobbed 
him  on  the  streets,  and  spontaneous  ova- 
tions broke  out  when  he  attended  the 
theater  in  Amsterdam.  To  this  day  Dutch 
children  recite  a  verse  in  his  honor: 

Here  comes  John  Paul  Jones, 
About  him  ev'ry  Dutchman  raves! 
His  ship  went  down  'neath  the  waves, 
An  English  ship  he  boards  and  owns, 
If  we  had  him  here,  If  they  had  him 

there, 
There  is  still  no  end  to  all  his  pluck. 
He's  ready  again  to  try  his  luck. 

Provision  was  made  to  care  for  the 
British  prisoners,  and  the  French  Navy 
eventually  assumed  control  of  the  cap- 
tured ships.  Finally,  on  December  27, 
1779,  having  obtained  supplies  and  seen 
to  the  repair  of  his  own  ships,  Jones 
bowed  to  pressure  from  the  Dutch  Ad- 
miralty and  sailed  from  the  Netherlands. 
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Y    Tar  Between 
the  Netherlands  and 
Great  Britain 

Great  Britain  declared  war  on  the 
Netherlands  on  December  21,  1780,  after 
accusing  the  Dutch  of  negotiating  a 
secret  treaty  with  the  American  rebels. 
Since  1776  American  agents  and  Dutch 
bankers  had  been  holding  talks  in 
Amsterdam  about  the  possibility  of 
negotiating  a  loan  for  the  United  States. 
Lack  of  official  relations  and  uncertainty 
in  the  Netherlands  about  American  credit 
were  major  obstacles  in  these  negotia- 
tions. But  in  September  1778,  William 
Lee,  the  representative  of  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  to  the  Courts  of  Berlin  and 
Vienna,  and  Jean  de  Neufville,  a  prom- 
inent Amsterdam  merchant  and  banker, 
secretly  drew  up  a  draft  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce  between  the  United  Prov- 
inces and  the  Thirteen  States  of  North 
America  without  authorization  from 
either  of  their  governments.  It  was 
modeled  on  the  Franco-American  treaty 
of  1778  and  strongly  supported  by 
Engelbert  Francois  van  Berckel,  one  of 
its  initiators,  who  was  Amsterdam's  Pen- 
sionary and  one  of  its  most  powerful 
magistrates.  The  draft  accord 
demonstrated  the  desire  of  the  Amster- 
dam magistrates  to  restrain  Congress 
from  making  agreements  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  Netherlands  and  to  pro- 
vide American  leaders  with  proof  of  their 
pro-American  sentiments. 
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n  October  1779,  after  receiving  a  copy 
of  this  draft  treaty  from  Lee,  Congress 
commissioned  Henry  Laurens  of  South 
Carolina  to  obtain  a  loan  of  $10  million  in 
the  Netherlands  and  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
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The  Andrew  Doria  Incident 

The  first  occasion  on  which  a  ship  of  the 
Continental  Navy  was  saluted  in  a 
foreign  port  apparently  occurred  at  the 
Dutch  island  of  Sint  Eustatius  in  the 
Caribbean.  On  November  16,  1776,  the 
Andrew  Doria,  flying  the  flag  of  the  13 
stripes,  dropped  anchor  at  Sint  Eustatius 
and  saluted  the  Dutch  fort  there  with  11 
guns.  A  salute  of  nine  guns  was  returned. 
A  resident  of  the  island  observed  that  the 
ship's  captain,  Isaiah  Robertson,  was 
"most  graciously  received"  by  Governor 
Johannes  de  Graaf  and  "all  ranks  of  peo- 
ple. All  American  Vessells  here  now  wear 
the  Congress  Coulours.  Tories  sneak  and 
shrink  before  the  honest  and  brave 
Americans  here." 

When  the  British  Government 
learned  of  the  incident,  it  demanded  a 
formal  disavowal  of  the  salute  and  the 
immediate  recall  by  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment of  Governor  De  Graaf,  whom  it  also 
accused  of  aiding  the  supply  of  munitions 
and  arms  to  the  North  American  rebels. 
The  Dutch  Republic,  formally  allied  to 
Great  Britain,  disavowed  De  Graaf  s  ac- 
tion insofar  as  it  might  have  been  con- 
strued to  imply  recognition  of  American 
independence  and  requested  De  Graaf  to 
return  to  the  Netherlands  to  explain  his 
conduct.  Delaying  his  departure  on  the 
grounds  that  he  and  other  members  of 
his  family  had  recently  been  ill  and  that 
he  feared  seasickness  from  a  long 
voyage,  De  Graaf  did  not  reach  home  un- 
til July  1778  and  did  not  present  his  ex- 
planation until  the  following  February. 
He  said  that  the  salute  of  the  Andrew 
Doria  had,  at  his  instructions,  been 
returned  with  two  fewer  guns  than  she 
had  fired.  As  the  customary  return  salute 
to  merchant  vessels,  this  had  not  con- 
stituted recognition  of  American  in- 
dependence. De  Graaf  was  exonerated  of 
any  misconduct  and  returned  to  his 
post.B 


of  amity  and  commerce.  Because 
Laurens'  departure  was  considerably 
delayed,  Congress  also  sent  a  letter  in 
June  1780  to  John  Adams — one  of  the 
commissioners  in  Paris — empowering 
him,  pending  Laurens'  arrival,  to  act  in 
his  stead.  In  August  1780  Laurens  set 
sail  from  Philadelphia,  but  a  British 
frigate  seized  his  ship  off  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland.  Before  the  British  stormed 
the  ship,  Laurens  tossed  overboard 
the  bag  containing  his  letters  of  credence 
to  the  States  General  and  the  copy  of  the 
draft  secret  treaty.  But  the  iron  shot  at- 
tached to  the  bag  was  insufficient  to  sink 
it,  and  the  British  easily  fished  it  out  of 
the  sea. 

When  the  copy  of  the  draft  treaty 
reached  London,  the  British  Government 
imprisoned  Laurens  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don. Aware  that  the  Dutch  were  pre- 
pared to  join  the  League  of  Armed 
Neutrality,  the  British  Government  de- 
nounced the  Anglo-Dutch  alliance.  Rather 
than  have  the  Dutch  Republic  join  the 
league  and  make  its  ships  and  goods 
available  to  France  and  Spain,  the  British 
preferred  a  war  that  would  give  them 
freedom  to  capture  Dutch  ships  and  end 
Dutch  contraband  trade  with  America. 
British  attacks  on  Dutch  shipping  began 
immediately,  and  an  English  squadron 
captured  Sint  Eustatius  and  other  Dutch 
possessions  in  the  Caribbean. 


A 

JL  JLdams'  Mission 
in  the  Netherlands 


While  the  battle  over  Dutch 
neutrality  was  being  waged  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1780,  John  Adams  arrived  in  the 
Netherlands.  He  reached  Rotterdam  on 
August  4  with  his  two  sons,  13-year  old 
John  Quincy  and  10-year  old  Charles, 


and,  after  proceeding  through  Delft,  The 
Hague,  and  Leyden,  arrived  in  Amster- 
dam on  August  10.  Disagreeing  with 
French  Foreign  Minister  Vergennes  and 
Franklin,  whom  he  considered  too  sub- 
servient to  the  French,  Adams  thought 
he  was  wasting  his  time  in  Paris.  On  his 
own  initiative,  even  before  receiving  Con- 
gress' instructions,  Adams  had  decided  to 
go  to  the  Netherlands  to  seek  recognition 
and  money  for  his  government.  His  pur- 
pose was  "to  see  if  something  might  not 
be  done  there,  to  render  my  country 
somewhat  less  dependent  of  France,  both 
for  political  consideration,  for  loans  of 
money  and  supplies  for  our  army."4  He 
resided  at  Amsterdam  because  he  felt  it 
would  be  easier  to  secure  loans  there  and 
he  would  not  be  under  the  thumb  of  the 
Due  de  la  Vauguyon,  French  Ambassador 
at  The  Hague. 

This  round-faced  and  outspoken 
New  England  lawyer  found  the  Dutch 
people  hospitable  and  friendly.  The  thriv- 
ing city  of  Amsterdam,  full  of  foreigners, 
merchants,  and  diplomatic  agents,  ex- 
cited him  and  he  easily  made  many  new 
friends.  Soon  after  arriving  he  praised 
the  country  in  a  letter  to  his  wife, 
Abigail: 

I  have  been  here  three  weeks,  and  have 
spent  my  time  very  agreeably  here.  I  am 
very  much  pleased  with  Holland.  It  is  a 
singular  Country.  It  is  like  no  other.  It  is 
all  the  Effect  of  Industry  and  the  Work  of 
Art.  The  Frugality,  Industry,  Cleanliness 
etc.  here,  deserve  the  Imitation  of  my 
Countrymen.  The  Fruit  of  these  Virtues 
has  been  immense  Wealth  and  great  Pros- 
perity. They  are  not  Ambitious,  and 
therefore  happy.  They  are  very  sociable, 
however,  in  their  peculiar  Fashion. 5 

Adams  immediately  set  out  to 
learn  Dutch,  to  study  the  country's 
history,  and  to  understand  its  people, 
government,  and  international  situation. 
For  Adams,  comprehending  the  compli- 
cated Dutch  political  system  was  difficult: 

The  sovereignty  resides  in  the  States- 
general;  but  who  are  the  States-general? 
Not  their  High  Mightinesses  who  assemble 
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(Private  Collection  of  Andres  Oliver,  Jr.,  Daniel 
Oliver,  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Morley) 

John  Quincy  Adams 

John  Adams'  young  sons,  John  Quincy 
(1767-1848)  and  Charles  (1770-1800), 
were  enrolled  in  the  Amsterdam  Latin 
School  from  August  through  November 


at  the  Hague  to  deliberate;  these  are  only 
deputies  of  the  States-general.  The  States- 
general  are  the  regencies  of  the  cities  and 
the  bodies  of  nobles  in  the  several  Prov- 
inces. The  burgomasters  of  Amsterdam, 
therefore,  who  are  called  the  regency,  are 
one  integral  branch  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  United  Provinces,  and  the  most 
material  branch  of  all,  because  the  city  of 
Amsterdam  is  one  quarter  of  the  whole 
republic,  at  least  in  taxes.6 


A 


month  after  his  arrival,  Adams 
received  a  provisional  commission  from 
Congress  to  negotiate  a  loan.  His  initial 
expectation  was  that  support  would  be 


1780.  In  December  they  were  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  tutor  in  Leyden  and 
were  subsequently  enrolled  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leyden.  There  John  Quincy 
studied  jurisprudence,  Dutch  history, 
French  drama,  Pope's  poetry,  and 
various  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
Perhaps  because  some  misconduct  by 
John  Quincy  had  been  responsible  for  his 
leaving  the  Amsterdam  Latin  School, 
Abigail  Adams  wrote  to  her  son  in 
Leyden  expressing  the  hope  that  "the 
universal  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  the 
people  where  you  reside  will  cure  you  of 
all  your  slovenly  tricks,  and  that  you  will 
learn  from  them  industry,  economy,  and 
frugality."  In  July  1781,  shortly  before 
he  turned  14,  John  Quincy  left  the 
Netherlands  for  St.  Petersburg  where  he 
was  to  serve  for  more  than  a  year  as 
secretary  and  interpreter  to  the  Minister- 
Designate  to  Russia,  Francis  Dana. 

John  Quincy  Adams  later  served  in 
various  diplomatic  posts,  as  Secretary  of 
State  (1817-25),  as  sixth  President  of  the 
United  States  (1825-29),  and  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(1831-48).B 


easily  obtained,  but  he  soon  discovered 
that  the  merchants  and  bankers  of  the 
United  Provinces  did  not  want  to  risk 
their  funds  without  assurance  of  repay- 
ment and  that  they  wanted  commercial 
advantage  as  much  as  the  United  States 
wanted  credit. 

To  the  Dutch  capitalists,  the  pros- 
pect of  an  American  triumph  looked  slim 
in  1780  in  view  of  British  victories  at 
Charleston  in  May  and  at  Camden,  South 
Carolina,  in  August.  The  longer  Adams 
stayed  in  Holland,  the  more  he  realized 
how  difficult  it  would  be  to  persuade  the 
Dutch  to  take  any  concrete  action.  By  the 
end  of  1780,  although  discouraged  by  his 
lack  of  success  in  obtaining  a  loan,  he 
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had  not  given  up  hope.  In  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  Congress,  he  wrote: 

Patience,  firmness,  and  perseverance  are 
our  only  remedy;  these  are  a  sure  and  in- 
fallible one;  and,  with  this  observation,  I 
beg  permission  to  take  my  leave  of  Con- 
gress for  the  Year  1 780,  which  has  been  to 
me  the  most  anxious  and  mortifying  year 
of  my  whole  life.1 

Because  of  Laurens'  capture  by 
the  British,  Congress  on  January  1,  1781, 
appointed  Adams  as  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  Government  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Adams  realized  that  in  order  to 
obtain  loans  from  the  United  Provinces, 
he  would  have  to  educate  its  people  about 
his  country.  Even  in  the  large  port  cities, 
he  found  pessimism  about  the  chances  of 
the  rebellion  succeeding,  suspicion  that 
the  United  States  would  fall  under  the 
control  of  France  and  Spain,  and  un- 
familiarity  with  either  the  government  or 
resources  of  the  United  States.  In 
writing  to  the  President  of  Congress,  he 
said: 

This  country  has  been  grossly  deceived.  It 
has  little  knowledge  of  the  numbers, 
wealth,  and  resources  of  the  United 
States,  and  less  faith  in  their  finally  sup- 
porting their  independence,  upon  which 
alone  a  credit  depends.  They  have  also  an 
opinion  of  the  power  of  England  vastly 
higher  than  the  truth.  Measures  must  be 
taken,  but  with  great  caution  and 
delicacy,  to  undeceive  them.8 


A 


.dams'  Supporters 
in  the  Netherlands 

Adams  demonstrated  his  excep- 
tional talents  as  an  advocate  for  the 
United  States.  He  read,  talked,  ques- 
tioned, persuaded,  and  skillfully  argued 


with  those  he  met  and  seemed  instinc- 
tively to  know  what  would  appeal  to 
Dutch  readers.  With  the  assistance  of 
friends  and  collaborators,  he  flooded  the 
United  Provinces  with  sermons,  articles, 
and  letters  from  America.  Dumas,  who 
put  Adams  in  touch  with  writers  and 
publishers  in  the  Patriot  party,  translated 
and  edited  any  material  Adam  wanted  to 
circulate. 

Through  Dumas,  Adams  met 
Johan  Luzac,  a  Patriot,  lawyer,  and 
classical  scholar  of  Leyden  who  became  a 
close  personal  friend.  Luzac  was  editor  of 
the  Nouvelles  extraordinaires  de  divers 
endroits  published  in  Leyden  and  known 
throughout  Europe  as  the  Gazette  de 
Leyde.  Extremely  interested  in  the  goals 
and  policies  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  and 
wanting  to  publish  factual  accounts,  not 
propaganda  or  rumors,  Luzac  printed  the 
reports  provided  by  Adams  of  meetings 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  in 
Philadelphia  and  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Boston.  Later  he 
printed,  in  installments,  the  new  Massa- 
chusetts constitution  which  Adams  him- 
self had  drafted. 


A, 


.nother  important  friend  was  An- 
toine  Marie  Cerisier,  a  Frenchman, 
classical  scholar,  and  authority  on  Dutch 
history  and  government  who  published 
the  journal  Le  politique  hollandais  of 
Amsterdam.  Since  this  publication  was 
an  organ  of  French  propaganda,  he 
eagerly  followed  many  of  Adams'  sugges- 
tions and  printed  material  favorable  to 
America.  Adams  was  especially  pleased 
when  Cerisier  printed  and  distributed  in 
large  numbers  translations  of  accounts  by 
the  defeated  British  Generals  Burgoyne 
and  Howe.  While  the  authors  attempted 
to  excuse  their  military  failures,  they  also 
unwittingly  demonstrated  the  desperate 
state  of  the  British  cause  in  America. 

Adams  also  met  the  prominent 
Amsterdam  jurist,  Hendrik  Calkoen,  who 
bombarded  him  with  questions  about 
America.  Adams  suggested  they  be  put 
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Prince  Willem  V  (1748-1806),  served  as 
Stadholder  of  the  United  Provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands from  1751-1795.  The  later  years  of  his  rule 
saw  the  Netherlands  weakened  by  its  participation 
in  European  conflicts  in  1780  and  again  in 
1792-1793  and  by  internal  factional  strife.  He  was 
overthrown  in  1795  and  fled  to  England.  (Private 
Collection  of  J.W.  Schulte  Nordholt) 
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Copy  of  John  Adams'  letter  of  credence, 
which  he  presented  to  the  States  General  on 
April  20,  1782,  and  to  Prince  Willem  V  two  days 
later.  (Courtesy  of  the  Algemeen  Rijksarchief,  The 
Hague) 
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Johan  Luzac,  editor  of  the  Gazette  de  Leyde,  pro- 
fessor at  Leiden  University,  and  close  friend  of 
John  Adams.  (Private  Collection  of  J.W.  Schulte 
Nordholt) 


in  writing  and  systematically  answered. 
The  26  short  essays  Adams  wrote  as 
replies  were  used  by  Calkoen  to  compare 
the  16th  century  revolt  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries against  Spain  with  the  American 
rebellion  against  Great  Britain.  He  con- 
cluded that  the  success  of  the  former  was 
a  miracle  and  that  it  would  be  a  greater 
miracle  if  the  latter  did  not  succeed. 
Calkoen  read  a  paper  containing  these 
conclusions  to  a  literary  society  in  Am- 
sterdam and  thereby  spread  some  of 
Adams'  ideas  as  well  as  his  own. 


O 


ther  close  friends  of  Adams  includ- 
ed Johan  Derk  van  der  Capellen,  a  noble- 
man who  had  been  the  first  in  the 
Netherlands  to  espouse  the  American 
cause.  As  early  as  1775,  Van  der 
Capellen  declared  that  the  Americans  de- 
served esteem  "as  brave  folk  who  in  a 
calm,  courageous  and  Godfearing  manner 
are  defending  the  rights  granted  to  them 
as  human  beings,  not  by  the  Legislature 
in  England,  but  by  God  himself."9  He 
gave  Adams  useful  advice  and  support, 


as  did  the  Mennonite  preacher  from 
Leyden,  Francois  Adrian  van  der  Kemp, 
who  demonstrated  his  faith  in  America 
through  preaching  and  publication  of 
American  documents.  Van  der  Kemp, 
who  eventually  settled  in  the  United 
States,  wrote  enthusiastically: 

In  America  the  sun  of  salvation  has  risen 
which  shall  also  shine  upon  us  if  we  wish: 
only  America  can  revive  our  Commerce, 
our  Navigation: .  .  .  America  can  teach  us 
how  to  fight  the  degeneration  of  the 
people's  character,  to  stay  moral  corrup- 
tion, to  put  an  end  to  bribery,  to  smother 
the  seeds  of  tyranny  and  to  restore  the 
health  of  our  moribund  freedom.  America 
has  been  ordained  by  the  Being  of  all  be- 
ings to  be  the  Netherlands'  last  preacher 
of  penitence;  America  has  been  ordained 
to  heal  the  flaws  in  the  character  of  the 
Netherlands  people,  if  they  wish  to  follow 
in  its  footsteps. 10 


A 

JL  JL   Time  of  Difficulty 
for  Adams 


In  the  early  months  of  his  mission 
in  the  Netherlands,  Adams  encountered  a 
clear  unwillingness  to  lend  financial 
assistance  to  the  Colonies.  Consequently 
he  was  heartened  by  increased  signs  of 
support  for  his  countrymen  that  began 
appearing  early  in  1781.  Addresses  sup- 
porting the  Colonies  were  presented  in 
the  theaters,  and  popular  songs  were 
sung  in  the  streets  of  Amsterdam. 
Adams  also  saw  hope  in  the  new  wave  of 
anti-British  feeling  in  Haarlem,  Leyden, 
The  Hague,  Delft,  and  Rotterdam  follow- 
ing England's  declaration  of  war  against 
the  Netherlands.  These  signs  encouraged 
him  to  make  himself  and  his  mission 
known  formally  to  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment. 


11 
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■  fter  receiving  his  credentials,  along 
with  instructions  to  conclude  a  treaty  if 
possible  with  the  States  General,  Adams 
consulted  with  his  most  influential  and 
knowledgeable  Dutch  friends  and  decided 
not  to  present  his  credentials.  At  Adams' 
request,  Dumas  instead  submitted  a 
memorial  to  the  States  General  on  March 
10  informing  them  of  Congress'  support 
of  the  League  of  Armed  Neutrality.  They 


Johan  Derk  van  der  Capellen  tot  den  Pol,  (1741-84), 
a  nobleman  from  Overijssel,  was  the  first  champion 
of  the  American  cause  in  the  Netherlands.  (Private 
Collection  of  J.W.  Schulte  Nc-rdholt) 

Francis  Adrian  van  der  Kemp  was  a  Mennonite 
minister  at  Leiden  and  a  great  defender  of  the 
American  cause.  He  was  banished  from  Holland  in 
1788  and  emigrated  to  the  United  States  where  he 
settled  in  Barneveld,  near  Utica,  New  York,  until 
his  death  in  1829.  (Courtesy  New-York  Historical 
Society) 


were  asked  to  discuss  the  issue  among 
themselves  and  with  the  other  neutral 
powers.  Nothing  came  of  the  memorial; 
the  States  General  received  it,  but  took 
no  action.  Officials  in  Amsterdam,  Dor- 
drecht, and  Haarlem  told  Dumas  they 
were  happy  to  see  the  memorial  but 
regretted  they  could  not  reply. 

At  the  end  of  March,  Adams 
began  to  compose  a  second  memorial  to 
the  States  General.  In  this  document, 
written  in  Leyden  and  completed  April 


19,  Adams  outlined  America's  claim  to 
recognition  by  the  Dutch  Republic  and 
his  own  claim  to  reception  as  minister. 
He  explained  how  the  American  rebellion 
began  and  reviewed  the  wrongs  of  the 
English  who  had  deprived  the  colonists  of 
"the  rights  and  liberties  of  Englishmen" 
and  who  had  left  them  no  alternative  but 
to  rise  in  rebellion  and  to  assume  "an 
equal  station  among  the  nations."  The 
British  fleets  and  armies,  Adams  said, 
had  failed  to  alter  America's  determina- 
tion to  be  free.  He  declared  that  "a 
natural  alliance"  existed  between  the  two 
republics.  The  first  inhabitants  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  Adams  recalled, 
were  Dutch  emigrants  who  "transmitted 
their  religion,  language,  customs,  man- 
ners, and  character": 

The  originals  of  the  two  republics  are  so 
much  alike,  that  the  history  of  one  seems 
but  a  transcript  from  that  of  the  other;  so 
that  every  Dutchman  instructed  in  the 
subject  must  pronounce  the  American 
Revolution  just  and  necessary,  or  pass  a 
censure  upon  the  greatest  actions  of  his 
immortal  ancestors;  actions  which  have 
been  approved  and  applauded  by  mankind 
and  justified  by  the  decision  of  Heaven. 

Adams  argued  that  once  the 
British  monopoly  was  broken,  the  United 
States  and  the  Netherlands  could  benefit 
from  an  alliance  which  facilitated  trade 
between  Holland — rich  in  ships,  traders, 
and  funds — and  America — overflowing 
with  products  and  raw  materials.  Adams 
concluded  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
United  States  "to  form  equitable  commer- 
cial treaties  with  all  the  maritime  powers 
of  Europe,  without  being  governed  or 
monopolized  by  any."  He  observed  that 
"if  such  benevolent  policy  should  be 
adopted,  the  New  World  will  be  a  propor- 
tional blessing  to  every  part  of  the  Old."11 


A, 


•dams  journeyed  to  The  Hague  at 
the  beginning  of  May  to  transmit  the 
memorial  to  the  States  General.  La 
Vauguyon,  the  French  Ambassador,  tried 
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but  failed  to  dissuade  Adams  from 
delivering  it.  On  May  4  Adams  presented 
the  memorial  to  Pieter  van  Bleiswyk, 
Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland,  who 
replied  that  he  could  not  receive  it  but 
advised  Adams  to  see  the  current  Presi- 
dent of  the  States  General,  the  Baron 
van  Lynden  van  Hemmen.  Adams  went 
immediately  to  see  the  President  to  ex- 
plain his  mission.  The  President  replied 
that  he  could  not  receive  Adams'  creden- 
tials or  the  memorial  because  the  United 
States  was  not  yet  acknowledged  as  a 
sovereign  state  by  the  Netherlands.  He 
did  agree  to  report  their  conversation  to 
his  colleagues  and  said  that  he  thought 
the  matter  of  great  importance  to  the 
Netherlands.  The  same  day  Adams  called 
on  the  Baron  de  Larrey,  secretary  to 
Prince  Willem  V,  and  presented  the 
memorial  and  his  diplomatic  credentials. 
A  few  hours  later,  the  secretary  told 
Adams  that  the  Prince  sent  his  com- 
pliments but  wished  to  return  the 
documents,  since  he  could  not  receive 
any  letters  from  Adams  because  his  na- 
tion was  not  yet  recognized. 

Despite  the  official  rejection, 
Adams  knew  he  must  keep  the  issue  of 
recognition  alive.  With  the  help  of  Luzac 
and  Dumas,  he  had  the  memorial  trans- 
lated into  French  and  Dutch  and  distri- 
buted to  every  political  official  in  the 
provinces — some  4,000-5,000  persons. 
The  appeal  was  also  published  by  news- 
papers in  the  Netherlands  and  later 
throughout  Europe. 

Adams  realized  his  only  alterna- 
tive was  to  wait.  Heavy  losses  to  the 
British  at  sea,  the  paralysis  of  Dutch 
commerce,  and  military  weakness  divided 
the  Dutch  Republic  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1781  and  meant  that  the  time 
for  recognition  had  not  yet  come.  At  the 
end  of  August,  Adams  became  very  ill 
and  despondent.  He  was  discouraged  by 
his  lack  of  success;  depressed  by  Dutch 
indecision,  procrastination,  and  am- 
bivalence; and  lonely  for  his  family.  His 
wife  was  still  in  America  and  his  sons 
had  left  Amsterdam.  John  Adams 
suffered  for  2  months  with  what  he 
termed  a  nervous  fever. 


T 


he  Tide  Turns 


Both  Adams'  health  and  Ameri- 
ca's chances  of  winning  the  war  improved 
in  October  1781.  The  French-American 
victory  over  Cornwallis'  army  at  York- 
town  on  October  19  turned  the  tide  of 
battle  and  simplified  Adams'  tasks.  Al- 
though it  was  6  weeks  before  word  of  the 
victory  reached  Europe,  it  was  decisive 
because  it  was  understood  everywhere 
that  England  could  not  replace  its  8,000 
surrendered  soldiers.  American  independ- 
ence now  seemed  assured.  Moreover,  at 
the  end  of  November,  Adams  received 
new  instructions  from  Congress  to  con- 
clude, if  possible,  an  alliance  with  the 
Dutch  Government,  preferably  as  part  of 
a  triple  alliance  with  France.  The  pre- 
condition for  this  alliance  was  Dutch 
recognition  of  American  independence. 
Pleased  by  his  new  instructions,  he 
reported  them  to  La  Vauguyon,  who  ad- 
vised Adams  to  begin  negotiations  with 
the  Netherlands. 

Adams  resumed  the  diplomatic  in- 
itiative and  journeyed  to  The  Hague  early 
in  the  new  year.  On  January  9,  1782,  he 
asked  the  President  of  the  States  General 
for  a  "categorical  answer"  to  his 
memorial  of  the  preceding  May.  The 
President  said  he  would  report  this  new 
request  to  the  States  General  for 
transmission  to  the  members  for  their 
deliberation  and  decision.  Adams  also 
spoke  to  delegations  from  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Province  of  Holland  who 
were  headquartered  in  The  Hague.  The 
Hollanders,  who  favored  close  ties  with 
America,  received  him  warmly. 

The  campaign  of  the  American 
diplomat  and  his  Dutch  friends  began  to 
bear  fruit  in  February  and  March  of 
1782.  In  many  cities,  petitions  were 
presented  to  the  magistrates  urging  them 
to  receive  Adams  as  minister.  Adams' 
supporters— Van  der  Capellen,  Luzac, 
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and  Calkoen— gave  spirit  to  this  move- 
ment and  composed  numerous  pamphlets. 
On  February  26,  the  assembly  of  the 
northern  Province  of  Friesland,  whose 
shipping  had  suffered  terrible  losses  at 
the  hands  of  the  British,  voted  to  instruct 
its  deputies  in  the  States  General  to 
move  formally  for  the  reception  of 
Adams  as  the  American  Minister.  The 
assembly  of  the  Province  of  Holland 
voted  similarly  on  March  28,  and  during 
the  first  weeks  of  April  one  province 
after  another  followed  suit. 


R 


recognition 
of  the  United  States 


On  April  19,  1782,  a  year  after 
Adams  had  signed  his  first  appeal  to  the 
States  General  and  on  the  seventh  anni- 
versary of  the  battles  of  Lexington  and 
Concord,  he  achieved  the  long-sought 
goal.  The  States  General  of  the  United 
Provinces  resolved  to  admit  and  acknowl- 
edge Adams  "in  quality  of  envoy  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America."12  The 
Netherlands  had  at  last  recognized  the 
United  States.  The  next  day,  April  20, 
Adams  went  to  the  States  General  to 
present  his  credentials. 

On  April  22,  Prince  Willem  V 
granted  the  American  envoy  an  audience 
to  present  his  credentials.  In  describing 
his  reception  at  the  Prince's  palace,  Huys 
ten  Bosch,  on  the  outskirts  of  The 
Hague,  Adams  noted  that  they  spoke  in 
English: 

/  told  him  that  I  was  happy  to  have  the 
honor  of  presenting  the  respects  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  a  letter  of 
credence  from  them  to  his  Most  Serene 
Highness,  and  to  assure  him  of  the  pro- 
found veneration  in  which  the  House  of 
Orange  had  been  held  in  America,  even 
from  its  first  settlement,  and  that  I  should 


be  happier  still  to  be  the  instrument  of 
further  cementing  the  new  connexions  be- 
tween the  two  nations  professing  the  same 
religion,  animated  by  the  same  spirit  of 
liberty,  and  having  reciprocal  interests, 
both  political  and  commercial,  so  exten- 
sive and  important.  .  .  . 

The  Prince  read  the  credentials  and 
accepted  them  and  asked  Adams  several 
polite  questions  about  his  stay  in  the 
Netherlands,  to  which  Adams  graciously 
replied.13 


A, 


.dams  had  reason  to  be  pleased  with 
his  achievement.  By  applying  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  for  recognition 
and  then  pressing  for  an  answer  from  the 
States  General,  he  had  not  only  drawn 
attention  to  his  own  mission  but  also  had 
helped  to  rally  the  anti-British  faction  in 
the  Netherlands  with  his  dramatic  appeal 
for  Dutch- American  friendship.  As  the 
Spanish  Minister  at  The  Hague  remarked 
to  Adams: 

You  Sir,  have  struck  the  greatest  blow  in 
all  Europe.  It  is  the  best  blow  that  has 
ever  been  struck  in  the  American  cause.  It 
will  be  a  fright  and  terror  to  the  Anglo- 
manes.  It  will  kindle  the  enthusiasm  of 
this  nation.  It  is  you  who  have  turned 
their  heads  in  the  right  direction. u 

Dutch  recognition  of  the  United 
States  thrust  Adams  into  public  promi- 
nence. He  spent  several  days  receiving 
and  paying  visits  to  more  than  150 
members  of  the  government  and  Court. 
On  April  23,  La  Vauguyon  gave  a  recep- 
tion for  the  diplomatic  corps  in  honor  of 
the  United  States  and  introduced  Adams 
to  all  the  ministers  of  the  foreign  Courts. 
In  the  following  weeks,  Adams  was 
showered  with  invitations  to  attend  ban- 
quets, public  dinners,  festivals,  and  fire- 
works displays  in  celebration  of  the 
recognition.  Dutch  artists,  poets,  and 
publishers  commemorated  the  occasion 
with  portraits,  poems,  publications, 
songs,  and  coins.  The  persistent  Adams 
had  become  a  hero  to  the  Dutch. 
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Huys  ten  Bosch,  the  Stadholder's  resi- 
dence on  the  outskirts  of  The  Hague,  where  John 
Adams  presented  his  credentials  as  American 
Minister  to  Prince  Willem  V  on  April  22,  1782. 
(Courtesy  Gemeente-Archief,  The  Hague) 
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i he  Treaty  of  Amity  and 
Commerce 


On  April  23,  the  day  after  his  au- 
dience with  the  Prince,  the  American  en- 
voy presented  the  proposal  for  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce  to  the  President  of 
the  States  General.  That  same  day  the 
assembled  dignitaries  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  discuss  the  matter  of  the  trea- 
ty, and  Adams  was  introduced  to  its 


members,  to  whom  he  presented  a  copy 
of  a  draft  treaty  drawn  up  on  the  basis  of 
his  instructions  from  Congress. 

While  the  government  deliberated 
over  the  treaty,  Adams  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining the  loan  which  his  country  needed 
so  desperately.  After  6  weeks  of  negotia- 
tion and  bargaining,  Adams  signed  an 
agreement  on  June  11  with  a  syndicate  of 
three  Amsterdam  firms— the  Willinks, 
the  Van  Staphorsts,  and  De  la  Lande  & 
Fynje— for  a  loan  of  5  million  guilders 
payable  in  15  years  at  5%  interest. 
Adams  had  hoped  for  a  larger  sum,  but 
he  was  satisfied  with  the  terms  finally 
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First  and  last  pages  of  U.S.-Netherlands  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce, 
signed  at  The  Hague,  October  8,  1782.  (National  Archives  Photos) 
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negotiated.  The  Dutch  loan  agreement 
served  as  an  important  precedent  and 
laid  a  permanent  foundation  for  Ameri- 
can credit  abroad.  This  was  the  first  of 
several  such  loans  negotiated  by  the  new 
American  Government  with  the  Nether- 
lands during  the  next  10  years.  They 
enabled  the  relatively  weak  government 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  to 
survive  the  peace  and  to  function  until 
the  establishment  of  a  stronger  govern- 
ment under  the  Constitution  of  1787. 

Once  the  first  loan  was  secured, 
Adams  focused  on  negotiations  for  the 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce.  He  re- 
gretted the  lengthy  deliberations  by  the 
committee,  the  States  General,  the  prov- 
inces, the  cities,  and  the  Admiralty.  On 
June  15  Adams  conferred  with  Van 
Bleiswyk  and  overcame  some  of  his 
minor  objections  to  the  treaty.  By  the 
end  of  August,  the  States  General  had 
received  reports  on  the  treaty  from  the 
provinces,  and  Adams  was  invited  to 
meet  with  the  committee  to  discuss  them. 
Adams'  consultations  with  the  committee 
were  successful,  and  it  completed  its 
work  early  in  September.  On  September 
17  Adams  went  over  the  text  of  the  trea- 
ty word  by  word  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  States  General.  In  a  letter  that  day 
to  Francis  Dana,  American  Minister- 
designate  to  Russia,  Adams  wrote  with 
an  eye  toward  France  as  much  as  toward 
the  Netherlands  and  Great  Britain: 

/  shall  sign  the  treaty  of  commerce  next 
week.  .  .  .   The  standard  of  the  United 
States  waves  and  flies  at  The  Hague  in 
triumph  over  Sir  Joseph  Yorke's  insolence 
and  British  pride.  When  I  go  to  heaven  I 
shall  look  down  over  the  battlements  with 
pleasure  upon  the  Stripes  and  Stars  wan- 
toning in  the  wind  at  The  Hague.  There  is 
another  triumph  in  the  case,  sweeter  than 
that  over  our  enemies.  You  know  my 
meaning;  it  is  the  triumph  of  stubborn  in- 
dependence. Independence  of  friends  and 
foes.15 


Elias  Boudinot  (1740-1821),  a  Philadelphia 
lawyer,  who  served  as  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  1777-1784,  and  as  its  President, 
1782-1783.  He  later  was  a  Congressman  from  New 
Jersey  and  the  director  of  the  U.S.  Mint.  In  this 
portrait  by  Charles  Willson  Peale,  Boudinot  is 
shown  holding  the  "Proclamation  of  Peace  with 
Great  Britain  1783."  In  the  lower  right  corner  are 
three  documents  entitled  "Confederation,"  "Treaty 
with  the  United  Netherlands,"  and  "Treaty  with 
Sweden."  According  to  one  art  historian,  both  the 
painter  and  the  subject  considered  these  four 
documents  "the  crowning  accomplishments  of  a 
distinguished  public  career."  (Courtesy  Princeton 
University  Art  Museum) 
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_  "n  October  8  Adams  went  to  the 
State  House  at  The  Hague  for  the  formal 
signing  ceremony.  He  was  received  by 
the  deputies  of  Holland  and  Zeeland  and 
conducted  into  the  Truce  Chamber  where 
he  and  George  van  Randwyck,  Van 
Bleiswyk,  and  six  other  Dutch  officials 
signed  the  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce.16  A  convention  concerning  re- 
captured vessels  was  also  signed. 

In  a  report  to  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  Robert  Livingston, 
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Nassau  Hall,  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
detail  from  a  watercolor  based  on  an  1800  engrav- 
ing. The  site  of  the  presentation  by  Pieter  Johan 
van  Berckel  of  his  credentials  as  the  Netherlands 
first  Minister  to  the  United  States  on  October  31, 
1783.  Congress  had  left  Philadelphia  on  June  24, 
1783,  after  the  local  authorities  proved  unwilling  or 
unable  to  deal  with  army  mutineers  demonstrating 
in  the  city.  Congress  met  in  Princeton  until 
November  3,  1783,  when  it  adjourned  and  moved  to 
Annapolis,  Maryland.  (Courtesy  Princeton  Universi- 
ty Art  Museum) 


Robert  R.  Livingston  (1746-1813),  first 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  was  appointed  by  the 
Continental  Congress  October  20,  1781,  and  served 
until  June  4,  1783.  (Department  of  State  Photo) 
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Adams  explained  the  points  of  disagree- 
ment that  had  been  settled  and  indicated 
that  the  treaty  followed  Congress'  in- 
structions as  closely  as  possible.  Adams 
had  compromised  on  two  provisions 
essential  to  the  Dutch.  The  first  pledged 
Americans  to  respect  the  Dutch  colonies 
and  their  rights;  the  second  insisted  there 
be  conformity  to  the  laws  of  each  country 
respecting  public  worship.  "Upon  the 
whole,"  wrote  Adams,  "I  think  the  treaty 
is  conformable  to  the  principles  of  perfect 
reciprocity,  and  contains  nothing  that  can 
possibly  be  hurtful  to  America,  or  offen- 
sive to  our  allies,  or  to  any  nation,  except 
Great  Britain,  to  whom  it  is,  indeed, 
without  a  speedy  peace  a  mortal  blow."17 

The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the 
Netherlands  on  December  27,  1782,  and 
by  the  Continental  Congress  on  January 
23,  1783.  To  Adams  it  represented  the 
culmination  of  his  efforts  to  win  Dutch 
support  and  demonstrated  that  the 
United  States,  no  longer  dependent  sole- 
ly on  France  for  support,  had  widened  its 
freedom  of  maneuver. 


E 

^^^Istablishment  of  the 
American  Legation 

At  the  instruction  of  Congress, 
Adams  left  the  Netherlands  for  Paris  on 
October  17,  1782,  to  join  the  negotiations 
for  a  preliminary  treaty  of  peace  with 
Great  Britain.  After  a  brief  trip  to 
Holland  in  the  summer  of  1783,  Adams 
returned  to  Paris  where,  on  September  3, 
1783,  he  and  his  colleagues  signed  the 
definitive  treaty  which  ended  America's 
Revolutionary  War.  He  left  the  affairs  of 
the  United  States  in  the  hands  of  Dumas. 
Although  he  held  no  commission  because 
he  was  not  an  American  citizen,  Dumas 
continued  to  serve  as  charge  d'affaires  in 


the  Netherlands  until  1790.  At  Adams' 
request,  Dumas  installed  himself  in  the 
Hotel  des  Etats-Unis  at  The  Hague,  the 
first  legation  building  actually  owned 
abroad  by  the  United  States.  Adams  had 
purchased  this  house  in  February  1782 
because  he  believed  it  important  for 
America  to  have  its  envoy  ensconced  in  a 
proper  residence  at  The  Hague.  As 
Adams  had  written  at  that  time: 

.  .  .  it  appears  to  me  of  indispensable  im- 
portance that  a  minister  should  reside 
constantly  here,  vested  with  the  same 
powers  from  Congress  with  which  they 
have  honored  me;  for  which  reason,  hav- 
ing the  offer  of  a  large  and  elegant  house 
in  a  fine  situation  on  a  noble  spot  of 
ground  at  The  Hague  at  a  very  reasonable 
rate,  I  have  .  .  .  purchased  it.  .  .  . 18 


T 

JLmhe  First  Netherlands 
Minister  to  the  United 
States 


In  the  spring  of  1783,  the  Dutch 
Government  appointed  Pieter  Johan  van 
Berckel,  Mayor  of  Rotterdam  and  brother 
to  the  Pensionary  of  Amsterdam,  as  the 
first  Netherlands  Minister  to  the  United 
States.  Dumas  reported  that  Van  Berckel 
had  been  nominated  by  the  Province  of 
Holland  and  accepted  by  the  States 
General.  The  new  minister,  he  wrote, 
was  "amiable,  estimable,  and  patriotic." 
At  Van  Berckel's  request,  Dumas  asked 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  Livingston 
to  arrange  for  the  rental  of  a  "fine,  large, 
and  spacious  house"  in  Philadelphia  for 
the  minister  and  his  five  children.  He  also 
requested  that  a  new  coach  be  made  and 
that  "six  fine  carriage  horses"  be  bought 
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Pieter  Johan  van  Berckel  (died  1800), 
Mayor  of  Rotterdam,  was  appointed  the  Nether- 
lands' first  Minister  to  the  United  States  in  May 
1783.  He  presented  his  credentials  to  Congress  on 
October  31,  1783,  and  served  as  minister  until  his 
recall  by  the  States  General  in  1788.  (Private  Col- 
lection of  J.W.  Schulte  Nordholt) 


for  Van  Berckel.  Livingston  replied  that 
he  rejoiced  at  Van  Berckel's  appointment 
and  that  "the  patriotic  character  of  his 
family"  would  insure  him  an  agreeable 
reception.19 

In  their  instructions  to  Van  Ber- 
ckel, the  States  General  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  the  promotion  and  protection 
of  Dutch  commerce.  They  asked  him  to 
identify  the  principal  interests  of  both 
countries  and  to  safeguard  the  interests 
of  Dutch  merchants.  He  was  also  asked 
to  inform  his  government  about  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  Thirteen  States,  their 


relationship  to  each  other  and  to  the  cen- 
tral government,  and  the  land-  and  sea- 
power  of  the  new  nation  as  well  as  its  ex- 
ternal commitments.20 


v 

▼  an 


an  Berckel  sailed  from  the 
Netherlands  on  June  23,  1783,  in  a  ship 
of  the  line  accompanied  by  three  other 
vessels.  After  a  stormy  crossing,  the  new 
Dutch  Minister  arrived  in  Philadelphia. 
On  October  30  Van  Berckel  journeyed  to 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  where  Con- 
gress— having  left  Philadelphia  in  June 
following  public  disturbances  there — was 
convening.  He  had  received  an  invitation 
from  Elias  Boudinot,  the  President  of 
Congress,  to  present  his  credentials  on 
October  31.  Boudinot,  who  had  also 
offered  the  hospitality  of  his  Philadelphia 
home  to  the  Dutch  Minister  upon  his  ar- 
rival, informed  him  that  Congress  was 
"greatly  mortified,  that  our  present  cir- 
cumstances, in  a  small  country  village, 
prevent  us  giving  you  a  reception  more 
agreeable  to  our  wishes.  .  .  .'21  In  describ- 
ing the  journey  to  Princeton  and  his 
reception,  Van  Berckel  wrote: 

In  the  evening  when  I  was  still  a  distance 
of  six  English  miles  away,  I  was  met  by 
an  escort  which  had  orders  to  accompany 
me.  It  consisted  of  an  officer  and  eight 
light  riders  belonging  to  the  bodyguard  of 
General  Washington.  Upon  my  arrival  in 
Princeton  I  was  welcomed  beside  my 
coach  by  General  Lincoln  in  his  capacity 
as  Secretary  of  the  War  Department,  as 
well  as  by  some  other  gentlemen  on  behalf 
of  Congress,  and  led  to  the  apartment 
which  the  Congress  had  provided  for  me 
and  a  few  of  my  attendants  in  the  home  of 
the  Pastor  of  Princeton.  Thereupon  I  went 
immediately  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Congress;  and  after  having 
settled  some  matters  with  him  relating  to 
my  audience  the  following  day,  I  was  in- 
formed toward  noon  on  the  second  day  by 
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the  Superintendent  of  Finances  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  who  had  been  jointly 
designated,  in  the  absence  of  a  Secretary 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  introduce  me,  that 
the  Congress  was  assembled  and  prepared 
to  receive  me;  whereupon  I  rode  in  my 
own  coach  to  the  House  of  the  Assembly, 
and  there,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  I  was 
received  by  the  above-mentioned  intro- 
ducers and  led  into  the  Assembly.  After 
giving  an  address  appropriate  to  the  mat- 
ter, a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  enclosed,  I 
presented  the  Letter  of  your  High 
Mightinesses,  which  was  read  by  a  Dutch 
interpreter;  the  President  then  read  a 
reply  in  English  .  .  .  to  the  address  I  had 
given;  with  this  the  solemn  ceremony  was 
concluded  and  I  was  led  out  again  and 
brought  to  my  coach.22 

The  ceremony  took  place  in 
Nassau  Hall  in  Princeton  where  Congress 
held  its  meetings.  This  stately  building 
was  named  after  Prince  Willem  V's  fore- 
father, Willem  III,  Prince  of  Orange  and 
Nassau,  Stadholder  of  the  Netherlands, 
who  became  King  of  England  in  1688.  In 
his  address  to  Congress  given  in  French, 
Van  Berckel  expressed  his  joy  and  satis- 
faction at  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
such  illustrious  men  "whom  the  present 
age  admires."  He  declared: 

While  all  Europe  kept  its  eyes  fixed  on 
your  exploits,  their  High  Mightinesses 
could  not  refrain  from  very  seriously  in- 
teresting themselves  therein,  recollecting 
as  they  always  did  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties to  which  their  forefathers  were  sub- 
jected, before  they  could  free  themselves 
from  the  yoke  in  which  they  were  en- 
thralled. They  knew  better  than  any  other 
the  worth  of  independence,  and  they  knew 
how  to  set  a  just  value  on  the  greatness  of 
your  designs.  They  applauded  your 
generous  enterprise,  which  was  inspired 
by  a  love  of  your  country,  conducted  with 
prudence  and  supported  with  heroic 
courage;  and  they  rejoiced  at  the  happy 
success  which  crowned  your  labours.2^ 


Van  Berckel's  credentials  conclud- 
ed with  the  following  statement: 

We  shall  at  all  times  rejoice  in  your  in- 
creasing felicity;  and  we  desire  nothing 
more  ardently  than  that  we  may  main- 
tain the  strictest  friendship  and  corre- 
spondence with  you,  for  the  good  of  the 
subjects  and  inhabitants  of  both 
countries.24 


B 


'  oudinot  then  addressed  the 
gathering.  He  welcomed  the  new 
minister,  received  his  credentials,  and  ac- 
cepted with  pleasure  "the  honorable  testi- 
monials of  confidence  and  esteem  of  their 
High  Mightinesses,  and  their  affectionate 
congratulations  on  the  success  of  our 
efforts  in  the  sacred  cause  of  liberty." 
Boudinot  said: 

Governed  by  the  same  ardent  love  of  free- 
dom, and  the  same  maxims  of  policy; 
cemented  by  a  liberal  system  of  commerce, 
and  earnestly  disposed  to  advance  our 
mutual  prosperity,  by  a  reciprocity  of 
good  offices;  we  persuade  ourselves  that 
the  most  friendly  and  beneficial  connexion 
between  the  two  republics,  will  be  pre- 
served inviolate  to  the  latest  ages.25 

After  the  ceremony,  Boudinot 
gave  a  banquet  for  the  new  Dutch  Min- 
ister. That  same  day,  General  George 
Washington  visited  Van  Berckel  and  in- 
troduced him  to  a  number  of  generals 
and  prominent  officers.  The  next  day,  the 
Dutch  envoy  received  all  the  members  of 
Congress  and  dined  again  with  Boudinot. 
On  November  2,  Washington  arranged  an 
elegant  dinner  for  the  minister  and  many 
members  of  Congress  and  officers.  In  his 
report  to  the  States  General,  Van  Ber- 
ckel wrote  that  "the  character  of  your 
High  Mightinesses  has  been  treated  with 
all  distinction  by  the  Congress  and  its 
members,  as  well  as  by  George 
Washington."26 
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Continuing  Bond 


In  1782  the  United  States  and  the 
Netherlands  shared  certain  traits.  Both 
were  small  and  vulnerable,  dependent  on 
the  sea,  and  devoted  to  free  trade.  Both 
were  republics,  committed  to  decentral- 
ized government  and  the  rule  of  law, 
domestic  and  international.  This  common 
perspective  facilitated  Adams'  efforts  to 
persuade  the  Dutch  to  risk  supporting 
the  American  Revolution.  While  the 
United  States  obtained  from  the 
Netherlands  needed  funds,  a  boost  in 
morale,  and  enhanced  prestige,  Dutch  ex- 
pectations for  an  expansion  of  trade  with 
the  United  States  were  not  fulfilled.  In 
fact,  the  United  States  soon  became  a 
commercial  rival,  not  a  customer.  And 
during  the  1780s  and  1790s  the  example 
of  the  American  Revolution  was 
repeatedly  invoked  in  various  forms  by 
different  factions  in  the  political  debates 
that  occurred  in  the  Dutch  Republic. 

Through  the  years  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  have  matured 
and  the  bonds  between  them  have  been 
strengthened.  Grateful  generations  of 
Americans  have  viewed  the  Dutch  as  kin- 
dred spirits  with  the  same  fierce  love  of 
independence  as  their  own  Founding 
Fathers.  As  John  Adams  remarked  to  his 
wife  in  1782: 

/  love  the  People  where  I  am.  They  have 
Faults  but  they  have  deep  Wisdom  and 
great  Virtues — and  they  love  America  and 
will  be  her  everlasting  Friend,  I  think.27 
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ieen  Beatrix  Visits  the  United  States 


ler  Majesty  Queen  Beatrix  and  His 
I  Highness  Prince  Claus  of  the 
iom  of  the  Netherlands  made  a  state 
to  the  United  States  April  18-21+, 
to  commemorate  the  200th  anniver- 
of  the  establishment  of  diplomatic 
ions.  While  in  Washington,  D.C., 
'.  18-22,  Her  Majesty  met  with 
dent  Reagan  and  other  government 
zls. 

'ollowing  are  remarks  made  at  the 
al  ceremony  on  April  19  and  the  ex- 
ie  of  toasts  made  at  the  state  dinner 
wening. x 


IV AL  CEREMONY, 

.  19,  19822 

dent  Reagan 

y  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
ming  Her  Majesty  Queen  Beatrix 
lis  Royal  Highness  Prince  Claus  of 
ingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
his  visit  couldn't  take  place  at  a 
appropriate  moment.  Today  marks 
30th  anniversary  of  the  establish- 
of  diplomatic  relations  between 
auntries.  We're  delighted  that  you 
'  us  with  your  visit,  Your  Majesty, 
t  that  coincides  with  this  historic 
ion. 

he  bonds  between  our  two  peoples 
sent  the  longest  unbroken,  peaceful 
onship  that  we  have  had  with  any 
nation.  When  we  were  seeking  our 
endence  200  years  ago,  your  coun- 
as  one  of  the  first  to  which  our 
ithers  turned.  At  that  time,  the 
elands  was  a  bastion  of  freedom 
olerance  on  the  European  Conti- 
having  fought  its  own  long  and  cost- 
r  for  independence.  John  Adams, 
ater  was  to  become  our  second 
dent,  was  dispatched  to  your  coun- 
id  reported  the  origins  of  the  two 
•lies  are  so  much  alike  that  the 
7  of  one  seems  but  a  transcript 
that  of  the  other.  This  parallel 
e  did  not  end  with  the  birth  of  our 
ilic.  Throughout  the  years,  the 
i  and  the  Americans  were  the 
I's  quintessential  free  traders— men 


and  women  of  enterprise  and  commerce 
traversing  the  world  in  pursuit  of 
peaceful  trade. 

Today  we  recognize  not  only  the 
200th  anniversary  of  our  relations  but 
also  the  lasting  imprint  your  country  has 
made  on  America.  Your  Majesty,  who 
can  forget  that  New  York  was  first  New 
Amsterdam?  Later  Dutch  families 
helped  settle  the  frontier,  and  investors 
from  the  Netherlands  played  an  in- 
dispensable role  in  producing  the 
American  economic  miracle.  Even  today, 
our  citizens  build  upon  this  heritage,  re- 
maining a  major  source  of  foreign  in- 
vestment capital  for  each  other,  interact- 
ing peacefully  and  constructively  in 
mutually  beneficial  commerce. 

Few  nations  have  had  the  good  will 
that  is  the  hallmark  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Netherlands.  Our  shared  values  extend 
beyond  the  commercial  vigor  that  built 
our  standard  of  living  that  developed  in 
both  our  countries.  A  respect  for  the 
rights  of  the  individual,  a  recognition  of 
human  dignity  more  valuable  than 
wealth  generated  by  commerce,  in- 
dustry, and  a  desire  for  peace  more 
powerful  than  a  tyrant's  threat.  In  only 
a  few  places  on  this  planet  do  people  en- 
joy the  treasures  of  liberty  and  tranquilli- 
ty. Those  who  do  must  be  ever  mindful 
of  the  costs  of  such  well  being.  If 
totalitarian  nations  are  permitted  to 
achieve  military  superiority,  liberty  and 
peace  will  depend  only  on  the  good  will 
of  tyrants. 

The  American  people  and  the  people 
of  the  Netherlands  traditionally  have 
been  advocates  of  peace.  Today  our 
challenge  lies  not  only  in  a  desire  for 
peace  or  in  its  advocacy  but  in  accepting 
the  responsibility  to  do  that  which  is 
necessary  to  maintain  peace.  It  is  an  ar- 
duous task,  often  a  thankless  one. 

In  1942  Queen  Wilhelmina  came  to 
Washington  and  spoke  to  a  joint 
meeting  of  our  Congress.  She  said: 
"Democracy  is  our  most  precious 
heritage.  We  cannot  breathe  in  the 
sullen  atmosphere  of  despotic  rule." 

Your  Majesty,  as  we  stood  and 
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President  Reagan  escorts  Her  Majesty  and 
His  Royal  Highness  during  the  welcoming 
ceremony  on  the  South  Lawn  of  the  White 
House 


heard  the  cannons  welcome  you  a  mo- 
ment ago,  I  couldn't  help  but  think  back 
to  the  early  years  of  our  fledgling 
republic.  In  1776,  shortly  after  we'd 
declared  our  independence,  a  tiny 
American  fighting  ship  sailed  into  the 
Dutch  port  of  Sint  Eustatius  in  the 
Windward  Islands  of  the  Caribbean,  our 
new  nation's  flag  flying  proudly  on  the 
mast.  No  powerful  government  had  yet 
recognized  us.  But  the  cannons  of  the 
Dutch  fort  bellowed  out  the  first  foreign 
salute  to  the  American  flag  flown  by  a  • 
naval  vessel.  Today  we  return  the  honor. 

We've  been  side  by  side  for  200 
years.  Such  friendship  is  appreciated 
here.  Your  Majesty,  welcome  to  the 
United  States.  [Applause] 

Her  Majesty  Queen  Beatrix 

Mr.  President  and  Mrs.  Reagan,  my  hus- 
band and  I  thank  you  for  your  warm 
welcome.  Your  words  of  cordiality  are 
addressed  to  us  and  through  us  to  my 
fellow  countrymen.  In  a  certain  sense, 
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we  can  regard  our  visit  as  a  milestone 
on  a  journey  that  started  some  200 
years  ago,  the  end  of  which  is  not  yet  in 
sight. 

Many  Dutch  people  have  also  taken 
part  in  this  journey  to  the  new  world. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  have  come  to 
this  great  country  to  settle  and  build  a 
new  future.  Others  have  come  to  seal 
the  bonds  of  friendship.  My  grand- 
mother did  so  in  1942  when  our  coun- 
tries were  joining  hands  to  preserve 
freedom  for  the  world  and  human  digni- 
ty for  mankind.  In  1952  my  mother 
came  here  to  pay  tribute  to  what  the 
United  States  had  done  for  us  during 
the  Second  World  War  and  in  the  subse- 
quent period  of  reconstruction.  Now,  as 
we  jointly  celebrate  200  years  of 
uninterrupted  diplomatic  relations,  we 
pause  to  reflect  on  the  support  our 
peoples  have  given  each  other  since  the 
very  beginning  of  this  great  and  proud 
nation,  both  in  times  of  danger  and  in 
times  of  joy.  We  have  looked  forward  to 
this  official  visit,  which  we  realize  will 
be  altogether  too  short  to  cover  such  a 
vast  area  as  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
American  people  later  this  year  when 
my  husband  and  I  will  be  touring,  in  an 
official  visit,  to  mark  the  bicentennial 
and  celebrate,  again,  our  very  good  rela- 
tions. 

You,  Mr.  President,  have  officially 
proclaimed  the  19th  of  April  as  Dutch- 
American  Friendship  Day.  It  marks  the 
beginning  of  our  state  visit  today — a 
promising  beginning— and  an  ap- 
propriate moment  to  dwell  on  the  value 
of  our  lasting  friendship,  of  the  very 
good  ties  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Netherlands  in  the  past,  in  the  pres- 
ent, and  in  the  future.  Thank  you.  [Ap- 
plause] 


DINNER  TOASTS, 
APR.  19,  19823 

President  Reagan 

This  evening  we  welcome  you  to  the 
White  House  realizing  that  this  is  a 
special  occasion  even  for  this  house, 


steeped  in  tradition  as  it  is.  The  history 
of  our  two  countries  will  undoubtedly 
record  that  on  this  date,  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  our  diplomatic  relations,  the 
Queen  of  the  Netherlands  was  our  guest 
at  a  state  dinner  in  the  White  House. 
We  thank  the  Dutch  people  for  sharing 
you  with  us.  You're  the  third  successive 
queen  of  the  Netherlands  to  grace  our 
nation's  capital. 

We  look  forward  to  many  such  visits 
from  you,  from  your  heirs,  because  if 
any  friendship  is  lasting  and  true,  it  is 
the  one  between  our  two  peoples.  The 
Dutch  played  a  significant  role  in 
developing  America,  shaping  our  na- 
tional character.  When  thinking  of  this, 
images  come  to  mind  of  Henry  Hudson 
in  1609  sailing  up  the  river  that  now 
bears  his  name,  of  pilgrims  embarking 
at  Delfshaven  bound  for  America  after 
living  12  years  in  Holland,  of  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company  buying  Manhattan 
Island  and  laying  the  foundation  for  a 
magnificent  city  of  commerce  and  of 
sturdy  Dutch  pioneers  breaking  ground 
for  new  farms  in  our  Midwest.  I  thought 
that  I  would  surprise  Her  Majesty  by 
telling  her  that  each  year  there's  a  tulip 
festival  in  Holland,  Michigan.  She's 


already  booked  to  go  there.  [Laughter 

Her  Majesty,  three  American 
Presidents  were  of  Dutch  ancestry  an 
I'll  bet  that  doesn't  surprise  you, 
either— Martin  Van  Buren,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  Franklin  Roosevelt. 
Their  contributions  are  well  known. 

But  countless  lesser  known  men  a 
women  of  Dutch  ancestry  composed  I 
buildingstones  of  America.  If  we  wen 
successful  in  creating  a  free  and  pros- 
perous society  of  which  we're  rightful 
proud,  we  must  be  thankful  for  the  ps 
played  by  our  kindred  spirits  from  th< 
Netherlands— people  who  believed  in 
hard  work  and  who  valued  freedom. 
That's  the  spirit  that  built  America,  a 
spirit  that  citizens  of  Dutch  ancestry 
helped  instill  in  the  American  charact 

Rembrandt,  one  of  your  great  art 
ists,  showed  the  world  new  uses  of  lig 
to  add  depth  and  meaning  to  painting 
Similarly,  the  Dutch,  with  uncomprori 
ing  devotion  to  liberty,  have  been  a 
light,  an  inspiration,  to  Americans  ev 
in  the  depth  of  their  darkest  hours. 

In  the  early  1780s  your  nation 
fought  a  war  which  was  at  least  parti 
ly  caused  by  the  affinity  between  the 
Netherlands  and  the  American  coloni 


U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Netherlands 
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William  J.  Dyess  was  born  August  1,  1929,  in 
Troy,  Alabama.  He  received  a  B.A.  (1950) 
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ighting  for  independence.  Our 
ship,  cemented  in  time  and  blood, 
taken  lightly  here.  On  this  200th 
jrsary  of  our  fraternity,  let  us 
pledge  that  we  will  meet  the 
;  together — two  nations  dedicated 
ice,  faithful  to  the  cause  of  human 
i,  and  confident  that  right  will 
il. 

nd  now  may  I  ask  all  of  you  to  join 
a  toast  to  our  good  friends,  the 
;  of  the  Netherlands,  to  Her 
ty  the  Queen,  and  to  His  Royal 
iess.  [Applause] 

lajesty  Queen  Beatrix 

resident,  my  husband  and  I  would 

>  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your 
words  of  welcome.  We  greatly  ap- 
ted  the  cordial  reception  given  to 
your  country  which  has  high- 

i  the  special  nature  of  the  ties  of 
ship  uniting  our  two  nations. 
are  few  countries  whose  relations 
the  centuries  have  been  so  genu- 
lordial  and  mutually  beneficial  as 
between  your  great  country  and 
m. 

is  surprising  how  many  simi- 
s  one  encounters  in  the  stories  of 
rth  of  our  two  nations.  The  theory 
people  could  liberate  themselves 
-heir  sovereign  if  he  abused  his 
s  was  clearly  formulated  when  the 
rose  in  revolt  against  their 
-the  King  of  Spain— in  the  16th 
*y.  This  was  the  conviction  which 
uhoed  in  your  historic  Declaration 
ependence  two  centuries  later. 
1780  we  allied  ourselves  with  you 
r  fight  for  freedom  alongside 
e  and  Spain.  We  were  the  second 
7  to  officially  recognize  the  United 

>  of  America,  not  entirely  without 
terest,  I'm  afraid;  Dutch  bankers 
led  you  with  the  financial  aid  so 
rately  needed  [laughter]  in  the 

I  of  rehabilitation  following  the 
)f  Independence. 

uring  the  19th  century,  millions  of 
J  from  a  great  many  countries,  in- 
g  the  Netherlands,  felt  oppressed 
Old  World  and  set  their  hopes  on 
ew.  It  was  their  hard  work  and 
rcefulness,  coupled  with  the  efforts 


of  the  descendants  of  the  early  colonists, 
that  soon  made  the  United  States  one  of 
the  strongest  powers  of  the  world. 

Your  intervention  in  the  First  World 
War  brought  peace  to  Europe.  When 
that  terrible  struggle  was  over,  it  was 
your  President  Woodrow  Wilson  who  in- 
spired countless  Dutchmen  with  his 
ideals. 

Even  more  vital  was  your  interven- 
tion in  the  Second  World  War  for  both 
Europe  and  Asia.  Although  I  was  only  a 
child  growing  up  in  Canada,  I  have  vivid 
memories  of  the  warm  affection  felt  by 
my  mother,  Princess  Juliana,  and  my 
grandmother,  Queen  Wilhelmina,  for 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  One  of 
the  last  letters  that  President  Roosevelt 
wrote  early  in  1945—2  days  before  his 
death— was  to  my  grandmother  assur- 
ing her  that  measures  to  help  the 
Netherlands  then  suffering  from  famine 
and  oppression  were  very  much  in  his 
mind.  "You  can  be  very  certain,"  he 
wrote,  "that  I  shall  never  forget  the 
country  of  my  origin." 

The  memory  of  that  great  statesman 
with  his  sense  of  social  justice  is  cher- 
ished and  honored  by  enumerable  Dutch 


people.  Nor  do  they  forget  what  they 
owe  to  his  courageous  successor,  Presi- 
dent Truman,  and  to  President 
Eisenhower. 

It  was  Eisenhower  who,  after 
leading  the  Allied  forces  to  victory, 
became  the  first  Supreme  Commander 
of  that  great  alliance  founded  a  genera- 
tion ago— the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  This  alliance,  relying  prin- 
cipally on  the  strength  of  your  country, 
has  insured  the  security  of  Europe  and 
thus  of  the  Netherlands. 

It  was  also  your  country  that  helped 
us  restore  our  shattered  economy.  I 
have  in  mind,  of  course,  the  Marshall 
plan,  that  brilliant  example  of  American 
statesmanship — statesmanship  above  all 
because  the  plan  did  not  seek  to  impose 
a  pattern  of  its  own  but  respected  the 
values  cherished  in  Europe  and  because 
it  was  based  on  the  understanding  that 
helping  others  to  help  themselves  is  in 
the  long  run  the  most  effective  form  of 
aid,  thereby  serving  best  the  purposes  of 
both  donor  and  recipient. 

We  in  the  Netherlands  undoubtedly 
owe  a  great  deal  to  the  United  States. 
The  spirit  of  enterprise  and  daring,  of 


Ambassador  to  the  United  States 


Dr.  Jan  Hendrik  Lubbers  was  born  February 
18,  1919,  in  Wijhe,  the  Netherlands.  He  was 


educated  in  Zwolle  and  received  his  "doc- 
toraal"  in  economics  from  the  Economic 
University  of  Rotterdam  (now  Erasmus 
University).  He  was  granted  a  doctor's 
degree  in  economic  science  in  1962. 

During  World  War  II,  Dr.  Lubbers  was  a 
member  of  the  resistance  forces  in  the 
Netherlands.  He  worked  for  the  Netherlands 
Economic  Institute  in  Rotterdam  until  1949 
when  he  entered  the  Netherlands  Foreign 
Service. 

He  has  held  diplomatic  assignments  at 
the  OECD  and  NATO  in  Paris  and  at  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York.  Ambassador 
Lubbers  was  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the 
European  Communities  in  Brussels  and  in 
1973  was  appointed  Netherland's  Am- 
bassador to  Norway.  He  returned  to  the 
European  Communities  as  Permanent 
Representative  in  1976  and  held  that  position 
until  August  1980,  when  he  presented  his 
credentials  as  the  Netherlands'  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States.  ■ 
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Her  Majesty  and  His  Royal  Highness  attend  a  luncheon  at  the  State  Department  hosted 
by  Acting  Secretary  Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger  and  Mrs.  Haig. 


constant  innovation,  is  a  feature  of 
American  life  that  has  always  been  an 
inspiration  to  others. 

The  winds  of  change,  for  example, 
that  swept  across  Europe  in  the  late 
1960s  also  originated  in  your  country. 
Dutch  society  has  been  profoundly  af- 
fected by  artistic  influences  from 
America.  Constantly  improving  means 
of  communication  have  contributed  to 
the  advancement  of  science,  trade,  and 
culture  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  All 
this  has  brought  us  closer  together  than 
ever  before. 

In  sketching  the  associations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 


Netherlands  over  more  than  200  years,  I 
intended  not  only  to  look  back  but  also 
to  look  forward. 

It  is  the  events  of  the  past  that  have 
brought  us  to  this  point.  We  face  an 
uncertain  future  together.  Let  us  set  our 
sights  on  the  ideal  of  a  just  and  humane 
society  for  all  mankind.  We  cannot 
achieve  this  without  standing  up  for 
freedom  and  respect  for  human  rights. 
These  ideals  should  constitute  the  theme 
underlying  our  mutual  cooperation.  I 
need  hardly  add,  however,  that  it  is  only 
natural,  in  view  of  our  long  and  eventful 
histories,  that  our  two  nations  should 
play  the  theme  in  different  variations. 
While  recognizing  that  the  stress  should 


be  on  unity,  especially  in  times  of  ad 
sity,  I  regard  pluraformity,  also  witl 
our  North  Atlantic  partnership,  as 
natural  and  meaningful.  The  partnei 
would  not  benefit  from  uncritical, 
mutual  admiration.  Assuming  that  tl 
dialogue  between  the  countries  is  in- 
spired by  honest  motives  and  based 
mutual  trust,  we  must  continue  to  li 
to  one  another. 

The  Netherlands  will  endeavor  t 
make  a  contribution  by  being  open- 
minded  and  undogmatic.  Tolerance  1 
always  been  a  feature  of  our  nations 
character.  May  I,  therefore,  express 
hope  that  tolerance,  openness,  and  \ 
tience  will  continue  to  mark  our  inte 
tional  partnership. 

Whatever  our  differences,  there 
infinitely  more  that  binds  our  peopk 
together.  We  have  become  partners 
our  own  free  will.  Above  all,  let  us  1 
underestimate  the  strength  that  can 
emanate  from  a  union  that  succeeds 
safeguarding  both  external  and  inte 
freedom. 

In  view  of  this,  I'm  confident  th 
relations  between  your  country  and 
own  will  be  even  closer  in  the  futun 
than  they  have  been  in  the  last  200 
years. 

May  I  ask  you  all  to  raise  your 
glasses  and  drink  to  the  health  and 
piness  of  the  President  of  the  Unite 
States  of  America  and  Mrs.  Reagan 
the  good  fortune  and  prosperity  of  I 
American  people,  and  to  our  good  r 
tions  and  centuries-long  friendship, 
plause] 


JTexts  from  White  House  press  rele 
2Made  on  the  South  Lawn  of  the  Wl 
House.  _ 

3Made  in  the  State  Dining  Room.  ■ 
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ews  Conference  of 
arch  31  (Excerpts) 


:e  in  my  lifetime  I've  seen  the  world 
ged  blindly  into  global  wars  that 
:ted  untold  sufferings  upon  millions 
nocent  people.  I  share  the  deter- 
ition  of  today's  young  people  that 
a  tragedy,  which  would  be 
ered  even  more  terrible  by  the 
strous  inhumane  weapons  in  the 
d's  nuclear  arsenals,  must  never 
ien  again. 

Yly  goal  is  to  reduce  nuclear 
)ons  dramatically  assuring  lasting 
e  and  security.  Last  November,  I 
ised  our  commitment  to  negotiate  in 
faith  for  the  reduction  of  both 
?ar  and  conventional  weapons.  I 
z  a  specific  proposal  to  eliminate  en- 
f  intermediate-range  missiles.  We 
tin  committed  to  those  goals, 
n  Geneva  we've  proposed  a  treaty 
the  Soviet  Union  which  embodies 
proposals.  In  Vienna,  along  with  our 
>,  we're  negotiating  reductions  of 
entional  forces  in  Europe.  And  here 
ashington,  we're  completing 
arations  for  talks  with  the  Soviets 
xategic  weapons  reductions. 
Ve  know  all  too  well  from  past  ex- 
■nce  that  negotiations  with  the 
Jt  Union  must  be  carefully 
ared.  We  can't  afford  to  repeat  past 
ikes— to  arrive  hastily  at  an  arms 
"ol  process  that  sends  hopes  soaring 
to  end  in  dashed  expectations. 
jast  week  a  distinguished  group  of 
tors  and  congressmen  submitted 
utions  to  the  Senate  and  House  call- 
or  major  verifiable  reductions  of 
and  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  to 
l  force  levels.  This  is  an  important 
!  in  the  right  direction,  and  these 
s  are  essential  elements  of  a  truly 
tive  arms  control  agreement — 
ents  which  are  consistent  with  the 
s  of  this  Administration, 
commend  Senators  Jackson  and 
ier  and  Congressman  Carney  and 
lose  who  joined  with  them  in  this 
rtant  initiative.  I  have  and  I  will 
nue  to  seek  realistic  arms  control 
ements  on  nuclear  and  conventional 
•s.  I  want  an  agreement  on  strategic 
;ar  weapons  that  reduces  the  risk  of 
lowers  the  level  of  armaments,  and 
nces  global  security.  We  can  accept 
ss. 


America's  national  security  policy  is 
based  on  enduring  principles.  Our 
leaders  and  our  allies  have  long 
understood  that  the  objective  of  our 
defense  efforts  has  always  been  to  deter 
conflict  and  reduce  the  risk  of 
war — conventional  or  nuclear. 

Together  with  our  partners  and  the 
Atlantic  alliance,  every  president  in  the 
postwar  period  has  followed  this 
strategy,  and  it's  worked.  It  has  earned 
the  overwhelming  bipartisan  support  of 
the  Congress  and  the  country  at  large, 
and  it  has  kept  world  peace. 

Yesterday,  with  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  Columbia  space  shuttle's 
latest  mission,  I  think  we  were  all 
reminded  of  the  great  things  the  human 
race  can  achieve  when  it  harnesses  its 
best  minds  and  efforts  to  a  positive  goal. 
Both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  written  proud  chapters  in 
the  peaceful  exploration  of  outer  space. 

So  I  invite  the  Soviet  Union  to  join 
with  us  now  to  substantially  reduce 
nuclear  weapons  and  make  an  important 
breakthrough  for  lasting  peace  on 
Earth.  There  have  been  four  wars  in  my 
lifetime.  I  believe  the  people  want  to 
return  to  a  level  of  civilized  behavior  we 
once  knew.  Most  of  all,  they  want  peace, 
and  so  do  I. 

Q.  The  experts  say  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  far  ahead  of  us  in  some 
nuclear  weaponry,  and  we  are  far 
ahead  of  them  in  terms  of  the  Polaris 
missile  and  so  forth.  And  we  also  have 
the  capability  of  swift  massive  retalia- 
tion against  the  Soviets.  Under  those 
circumstances,  why  don't  we  seek 
negotiations  for  a  freeze  now  and 
carry  on  to  reductions?  That  way  we 
can  halt  the  making  of  doomsday 
weapons  and  save  billions  to  help  poor 
people. 

A.  I  know  that  there  are  people 
who  have  tried  to  figure  this  out.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  on  balance 
the  Soviet  Union  does  have  a  definite 
margin  of  superiority,  enough  so  that 
there  is  risk  and  there  is  what  I  have 
called,  as  you  all  know,  several  times  a 
window  of  vulnerability. 

And  I  think  that  a  freeze  would  not 
only  be  disadvantageous — in  fact,  even 
dangerous  to  us  with  them  in  that  posi- 
tion— but  I  believe  that  it  would  also 


militate  against  any  negotiations  for 
reduction.  There  would  be  no  incentive 
for  them,  then,  to  meet  with  us  and 
reduce. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  what's 
going  on  in  Geneva.  They  have  300 
intermediate-range  missiles  with  900 
warheads  aimed  at  all  of  Western 
Europe  and  that  includes  Northern 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East.  And  there 
was  no  talk  of  any  reduction  of  those 
weapons  until  our  allies  asked  us  to  sup- 
ply them  with  intermediate-range 
weapons  as  a  deterrent  and  which  would 
be  placed  in  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe.  And  then  when  I  made  my  pro- 
posal last  November,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
sitting  down  and  talking  with  us  on  that. 

If  they're  out  ahead,  we're  behind, 
and  we're  asking  them  to  cut  down  and 
join  us  in  getting  down  to  a  lower  level, 
there  isn't  much  of  an  incentive. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  that  we  are 
vulnerable  now,  right  today,  to  a 
nuclear  attack  that  we  could  not 
retaliate  on? 

A.  That  would  be  possible,  because 
of  some  of  our  triad,  retaliation,  but  the 
Soviet's  great  edge  is  one  in  which  they 
could  absorb  our  retaliatory  blow  and  hit 
us  again. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  nuclear 
war  would  be  winnable  or  even  sur- 
vivable  and  under  what  conditions? 

A.  I  just  have  to  say  that  I  don't 
think  there  could  be  any  winners; 
everybody  would  be  a  loser  if  there's  a 
nuclear  war. 

Q.  Leonid  Brezhnev  yesterday  im- 
plied that  if  the  United  States  went 
ahead  with  the  Pershing  II  missiles 
that  the  ground-launch  cruise 
missiles — that  he  would  take  some 
kind  of  retaliatory  step.  Did  you  inter- 
pret this  as  a  threat,  and  if  so,  how 
are  you  responding  to  him  in  private 
or  how  do  you  plan  to  respond  to  him? 

A.  I  know  that  we're  looking  at  all 
these  various  statements  and  so  forth 
and  analyzing  them  to  see  what  they 
may  mean.  Frankly,  I  myself  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  this  is  just  part  of 
the  dialogue  that  goes  on  and  part  of  a 
kind  of  a  propaganda  campaign  that  is 
aimed  at  making  them  look  like  the 
peacemakers  and  as  if  we're  the  seekers 
of  war.  And  that  is  completely  contrary 
to  fact. 

Q.  But  he's  implying  that  he 
would  perhaps  install  nuclear  weapons 
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in  this  hemisphere.  If  that's  the  case, 
how  would  you  respond? 

A.  The  only  place  that  he  could  in- 
stall them  in  this  hemisphere  would  be 
in  Cuba,  which  is  his  satellite  now, 
although  they're  working  up  to  where  it 
might  be  Nicaragua— also  considered 
that. 

But  this  would  be  in  total  violation, 
even  though  there  have  been  other 
things  we  think  are  violations  also,  of 
the  1962  agreement  at  the  time  of  the 
missile  crisis. 

And  then  there  are  options  open  to 
us  that  I  would  prefer  not  to  discuss 
because,  as  you  know,  I  don't  like  to 
discuss  the  things  that  we  could  or 
might  or  might  not  do. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
latest  situation  in  Poland,  especially 
in  the  light  of  your  statement  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  if  necessary,  you 
would  impose  more  sanctions? 

A.  We're  watching  this.  We  have 
joined  with  our  allies  on  a  number  of 
sanctions.  We  are  working  now  with 
them  in  regard  to  the  cutting  off  of 
credit  to  the  nations  like  that,  and  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  we  know  is  behind 
the  whole  Polish  problem.  At  the  same 
time  that  we  are  doing  everything  we 
can  to  try  and  help  the  Polish  people 
without  having  it  appear  that  their 
government  is  providing  that  help — 
some  $55  million  in  grain  and  corn  that 
was  provided  by  us,  other  things  that  we 
have  been  trying  to  do  through  the 
Catholic  charities,  and  we  are  watching. 
I  think  that  it  is  also  necessary  that  they 
understand  that  there  could  be  a  carrot 
along  with  the  stick  if  they  straighten  up 
and  fly  right. 

Q.  The  right-wing  parties  in  El 
Salvador,  taken  together,  seem  to 
have  won  the  elections  there.  Will  we 
back  any  government  that  abandons 
the  social  reforms  that  are  now  under- 
way there  and  specifically,  would  we 
back  a  government  headed  by  Major 
D'Aubuisson? 

A.  Let  me  just  say,  we  are  watch- 
ing this  very  carefully.  I  think  that  it 
would  give  us  great  difficulties  if  a 
government  now  appeared  on  the  scene 
that  totally  turned  away  from  the 
reforms  that  have  been  instituted.  But  I 
think  right  now — and  before  we  begin 
inviting  trouble  or  looking  for  that— we, 
all  of  us,  should  have  been  a  little  bit  in- 
spired by  what  took  place  there  in  that 
election.  This  morning  Senator  Kasse- 
baumn,  the  congressmen  who  were  with 


her  on  the  trip  down  there  to  be 
observers  at  the  election,  have  just  told 
some  things  that  ought  to  make  us  a 
little  ashamed  of  ourselves  and  how 
much  we  take  for  granted  in  the  right  to 
vote.  They  told  of  a  woman  standing  in 
the  line  who  was  hit  by  a  ricochet — a 
bullet  ricocheted — and  refused  to  leave 
the  line  to  have  her  wound  tended  until 
she  had  voted. 

They  told  of  another  woman  who 
was  individually  threatened  with  death 
by  the  guerrillas  and  she  told  them— she 
voted — and  she  told  them:  "You  can  kill 
me,  you  can  kill  my  family,  you  cannot 
kill  us  all."  They  turned  out  in  the  face 
of  that  in  greater  numbers  than  we  did. 
She  said  also  that  the  attitude — and  I 
wish  more  of  this  had  been  seen  by 
Americans — she  said  that  people, 
whenever  they  saw  them,  the  people 
there  in  those  voting  lines  called  out 
their  gratitude  to  the  United  States  for 
the  fact  that  we  have  been  helping  them. 

Now  they  really  showed  that  there  is 
a  real  desire  for  democracy  there,  and  I 
am,  therefore,  going  to  be  optimistic 
about  what  happens  and  avoid  a  specific 
answer  to  your  question. 


Q.  In  your  first  press  conference, 
you  referred  to  the  Soviet  Union  as 
having  shown  a  pattern  of,  I  believe 
you  used  the  word  "lying  and  cheat- 
ing" over  the  years.  Tonight  you're 
calling  upon  a  return  to  civilized  con- 
duct and  a  sustained  negotiation  on 
nuclear  arms.  Have  you,  in  your  15 
months  in  office,  formed  any  different 
opinion  than  you  came  into  office  with 
about  the  Soviet  Union.  Are  they  more 
conciliatory  than  you  thought  they 
were? 

A.  No,  I  don't  think  they've 
changed  their  habits.  I  think,  however, 
they're  in  a  more  desperate  situation 
than  I  had  assumed  that  they  were 
economically.  Their  great  military 
buildup  has,  and  at  the  expense  of  denial 
of  consumer  products  up  to  and  in- 
cluding food  for  their  people,  now  left 
them  on  a  very  narrow  edge  and  that's 
why  we're  proposing  to  our  allies  a  shut- 
off  of  credit  with  regard  to  the  Polish 
and  the  Afghanistan  situation. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  recent 
clashes  between  the  Israeli  military 
and  the  Palestinians  on  the  West  Bank 
will  destroy  progress  toward  the 
Palestinian  autonomy? 

A.  I'm  hopeful  that  it  won't  because 


I  have  the  pledge  of  my  friend 
Menahem  Begin  and  of  President 
Mubarak  that  they  are  going  forward 
and  within  the  framework  of  the  Cam 
David  agreement  to  resolve  all  these 
other  problems.  I'm  hopeful  that  we  w 
see  more  progress  on  these  talks  aftei 
April  25th,  when  the  transfer  of  the 
Sinai  comes. 

Israel  claims  that  some  of  the 
mayors  that  they  are  ousting  there  ar 
mayors  that  they  themselves  had  ap- 
pointed but  that  they  believe  have  no\ 
become  a  part  of  the  more  radical  PL 
[Palestine  Liberation  Organization] 
wing. 

But  the  Camp  David  agreement 
comes  within  Resolutions  242  and  338 
the  United  Nations.  And  they  have,  a; 
say,  pledged  to  me  that  they're  going 
abide  by  that. 

Q.  Going  back  to  your  opening 
statement,  how  soon  do  you  expect 
strategic  arms  negotiations  to  begir 
and  will  they  include  a  summit  with 
Mr.  Brezhnev? 

A.  We  have  been  thinking  possib 
this  summer  would  be— we  would  be 
ready  as  far  as  our  own  team  is  con- 
cerned. It  takes  a  lot  of  work  to  prep; 
for  one  of  these.  You  don't  just  go  an 
sit  down  at  the  table  and  say:  "Let's  t 
about  nuclear  weapons."  And  then  th< 
will  have  to  be  our  own  review.  We'vi 
had  quite  a  talented  group  working  oi 
this.  When  we're  ready,  then,  of  cour: 
setting  a  date  will  depend  somewhat  i 
the  whole  international  situation.  The 
could  be  things  that  could  make  it  see 
a  little  unseemly  to  propose  such  a 
meeting.  But  I  would  be  hopeful  that 
possibly  we  could  do  this  by  this  sum- 
mer. 
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eace  and  Deterrence 


Secretary  Haig's  address  before 
getown  University's  Center  for 
tegic  and  International  Studies  on 
I  6,  1982.1 

a  melancholy  fact  of  the  modern  age 
man  has  conceived  a  means  capable 
i  own  destruction.  For  37  years  man- 
has  had  to  live  with  the  terrible  bur- 
if  nuclear  weapons.  From  the  dawn 
;  nuclear  age,  these  weapons  have 
the  source  of  grave  concern  to  our 
:es  and  the  focus  of  continuous  public 
:e.  Every  successive  president  of  the 
id  States  has  shared  these  concerns. 
y  Administration  has  had  to  engage 
in  this  debate. 

.t  is  right  that  each  succeeding  gen- 
)n  should  question  anew  the  manner 
lich  its  leaders  exercise  such  awe- 
responsibilities.  It  is  right  that  each 
Administration  should  have  to  con- 
the  awful  dilemmas  posed  by  the 
ission  of  nuclear  weapons.  It  is  right 
)ur  nuclear  strategy  should  be  ex- 
1  to  continuous  examination. 

egy  of  Nuclear  Deterrence 

bating  these  issues,  we  should  not 
the  complexity  of  the  problems  and 
ravity  of  the  stakes  to  blind  us  to 
)mmon  ground  upon  which  we  all 
.  No  one  has  ever  advocated  nuclear 
No  responsible  voice  has  ever 
it  to  minimize  its  horrors. 
)n  the  contrary,  from  the  earliest 
of  the  postwar  era,  America's  lead- 
ive  recognized  that  the  only  nuclear 
igy  consistent  with  our  values  and 
irvival — our  physical  existence 
'hat  makes  life  worth  living — is  the 
Jgy  of  deterrence.  The  massive  de- 
tive  power  of  these  weapons  pre- 
s  their  serving  any  lesser  purpose, 
atastrophic  consequences  of  another 
I  war — with  or  without  nuclear 
ons — make  deterrence  of  conflict 
ighest  objective  and  our  only  ra- 
military  strategy  for  the  modern 

"hus,  since  the  close  of  World 
I,  American  and  Western  strategy 
signed  a  single  function  to  nuclear 
ons:  the  prevention  of  war  and  the 
rvation  of  peace.  At  the  heart  of 
eterrence  strategy  is  the  require- 
that  the  risk  of  engaging  in  war 
be  made  to  outweigh  any  possible 


benefits  of  aggression.  The  cost  of  ag- 
gression must  not  be  confined  to  the  vic- 
tims of  aggression. 

This  strategy  of  deterrence  has  won 
the  consistent  approval  of  Western 
peoples.  It  has  enjoyed  the  bipartisan 
support  of  the  American  Congress.  It  has 
secured  the  unanimous  endorsement  of 
every  successive  allied  government. 

Deterrence  has  been  supported  be- 
cause deterrence  works.  Nuclear  deter- 
rence and  collective  defense  have  pre- 
served peace  in  Europe,  the  crucible  of 
two  global  wars  in  this  century.  Clearly, 
neither  improvement  in  the  nature  of 
man  nor  strengthening  of  the  interna- 
tional order  has  made  war  less  frequent 
or  less  brutal.  Millions  have  died  since 
1945  in  over  130  international  and  civil 
wars.  Yet  nuclear  deterrence  has  pre- 
vented a  conflict  between  the  two  super- 
powers, a  conflict  which  even  without 
nuclear  weapons  would  be  the  most  de- 
structive in  mankind's  history. 

Requirements  for  Western  Strategy 

The  simple  possession  of  nuclear  weapons 
does  not  guarantee  deterrence.  Through- 
out history  societies  have  risked  their 
total  destruction  if  the  prize  of  victory 
was  sufficiently  great  or  the  conse- 
quences of  submission  sufficiently  grave. 
War  and,  in  particular  nuclear  war,  can 
be  deterred,  but  only  if  we  are  able  to 
deny  an  aggressor  military  advantage 
from  his  action  and  thus  insure  his 
awareness  that  he  cannot  prevail  in  any 
conflict  with  us.  Deterrence,  in  short,  re- 
quires the  maintenance  of  a  secure  mili- 
tary balance,  one  which  cannot  be  over- 
turned through  surprise  attack  or  sudden 
technological  breakthrough.  The  quality 
and  credibility  of  deterrence  must  be 
measured  against  these  criteria.  Succes- 
sive administrations  have  understood  this 
fact  and  stressed  the  importance  of  the 
overall  balance.  This  Administration  can 
do  no  less. 

The  strategy  of  deterrence,  in  its  es- 
sentials, has  endured.  But  the  require- 
ments for  maintaining  a  secure  capability 
to  deter  in  all  circumstances  have 
evolved.  In  the  early  days  of  unques- 
tioned American  nuclear  superiority  the 
task  of  posing  an  unacceptable  risk  to  an 
aggressor  was  not  difficult.  The  threat  of 
massive  retaliation  was  fully  credible  as 


long  as  the  Soviet  Union  could  not  re- 
spond in  kind.  As  the  Soviet  Union's  nu- 
clear arsenal  grew,  however,  this  threat 
began  to  lose  credibility. 

To  sustain  the  credibility  of  Western 
deterrence,  the  concept  of  flexible  re- 
sponse was  elaborated  and  formally 
adopted  by  the  United  States  and  its 
NATO  partners  in  1967.  Henceforth,  it 
was  agreed  that  NATO  would  meet  ag- 
gression initially  at  whatever  level  it  was 
launched,  while  preserving  the  flexibility 
to  escalate  the  conflict,  if  necessary,  to 
secure  the  cessation  of  aggression  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  aggressor.  The 
purpose  of  this  strategy  is  not  just  to 
conduct  conflict  successfully  if  it  is  forced 
upon  us  but,  more  importantly,  to  pre- 
vent the  outbreak  of  conflict  in  the  first 
place. 

Flexible  response  is  not  premised 
upon  the  view  that  nuclear  war  can  be 
controlled.  Every  successive  allied  and 
American  government  has  been  con- 
vinced that  nuclear  war,  once  initiated, 
could  escape  such  control.  They  have, 
therefore,  agreed  upon  a  strategy  which 
retains  the  deterrent  effect  of  a  possible 
nuclear  response,  without  making  such  a 
step  in  any  sense  automatic. 

The  alliance  based  its  implementa- 
tion of  flexible  response  upon  a  spectrum 
offerees,  each  of  which  plays  an  indis- 
pensable role  in  assuring  the  credibility 
of  a  Western  strategy  of  deterrence.  At 
one  end  of  the  spectrum  are  America's 
strategic  forces,  our  heavy  bombers,  in- 
tercontinental missiles,  and  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarines.  Since  NATO's  inception, 
these  forces  have  been  the  ultimate  guar- 
antee of  Western  security,  a  role  which 
they  will  retain  in  the  future. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  are 
the  alliance's  conventional  forces,  includ- 
ing U.S.  forces  in  Europe.  These  forces 
must  be  strong  enough  to  defeat  all  but 
the  most  massive  and  persistent  conven- 
tional aggression.  They  must  be  resistant 
and  durable  enough  to  give  political  lead- 
ers time  to  measure  the  gravity  of  the 
threat,  to  confront  the  inherently  daunt- 
ing prospects  of  nuclear  escalation,  and  to 
seek  through  diplomacy  the  cessation  of 
conflict  and  restoration  of  any  lost  West- 
ern territory.  The  vital  role  which  con- 
ventional forces  play  in  deterrence  is  too 
often  neglected,  particularly  by  those 
most  vocal  in  their  concern  over  reliance 
upon  nuclear  weapons.  A  strengthened 
conventional  posture  both  strengthens 
the  deterrent  effect  of  nuclear  forces  and 
reduces  the  prospect  of  their  ever  being 
used. 

Linking  together  strategic  and  con- 
ventional forces  are  theater  nuclear 
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forces,  that  is,  NATO's  nuclear  systems 
based  in  Europe.  These  systems  are  con- 
crete evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  Amer- 
ican commitment.  They  are  a  concrete 
manifestation  of  NATO's  willingness  to 
resort  to  nuclear  weapons  if  necessary  to 
preserve  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  its  members.  Further,  the  presence  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  insures  that 
the  Soviet  Union  will  never  believe  that 
it  can  divide  the  United  States  from  its 
allies  or  wage  a  limited  war  with  limited 
risks  against  any  NATO  member. 

The  strategy  of  flexible  response  and 
the  forces  that  sustain  its  credibility  re- 
flect more  than  simply  the  prevailing  mil- 
itary balance.  Western  strategy  also  re- 
flects the  political  and  geographical 
reality  of  an  alliance  of  15  independent 
nations,  the  most  powerful  of  which  is 
separated  from  all  but  one  by  4,000  miles 
of  ocean. 

Deterrence  is  consequently  more 
than  a  military  strategy.  It  is  the  essen- 
tial political  bargain  which  binds  together 
the  Western  coalition.  Twice  in  this  cen- 
tury, America  has  been  unable  to  remain 
aloof  from  European  conflict  but  unable 
to  intervene  in  time  to  prevent  the  dev- 
astation of  Western  Europe.  In  a  nuclear 
age  neither  we  nor  our  allies  can  afford  to 
see  this  pattern  repeated  a  third  time. 
We  have,  therefore,  chosen  a  strategy 
which  engages  American  power  in  the 
defense  of  Europe  at  the  outset  and  gives 
substance  to  the  principle  that  the  secu- 
rity of  the  alliance  is  indivisible. 

The  Task  Ahead 

During  the  past  decade  the  Soviet  Union 
has  mounted  a  sustained  buildup  across 
the  range  of  its  nuclear  forces  designed  to 
undermine  the  credibility  of  the  Western 
strategy.  Soviet  modernization  efforts 
have  far  outstripped  those  of  the  West. 
The  development  and  deployment  of 
Soviet  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
now  pose  a  serious  and  increasing  threat 
to  a  large  part  of  our  land-based  ICBM 
I  intercontinental  ballistic  missile]  force. 
A  new  generation  of  Soviet  intermediate- 
range  missiles  is  targeted  upon  our  Euro- 
pean allies. 

In  the  last  10  years,  the  Soviets  in- 
troduced an  unprecedented  array  of  new 
strategic  and  intermediate-range  systems 
into  their  arsenals,  including  the  SS-17, 
SS-18,  and  SS-19  ICBMs,  the  Backfire 
bomber,  the  Typhoon  submarine  and  sev- 
eral new  types  of  submarine-launched 
missiles,  and  the  SS-20  intermediate- 
range  missile.  In  contrast,  during  this 
same  period,  the  United  States  exercised 


restraint,  introducing  only  the  Trident 
missile  and  submarine  and  the  slower  air- 
breathing  cruise  missile. 

In  order  to  deal  with  the  resulting 
imbalances,  President  Reagan  has 
adopted  a  defense  posture  and  recom- 
mended programs  to  the  U.S.  Congress 
designed  to  maintain  deterrence,  rectify 
the  imbalances,  and  thereby  support  the 
Western  strategy  I  have  just  outlined. 
His  bold  strategic  modernization  pro- 
gram, announced  last  October,  is  de- 
signed to  insure  the  maintenance  of  a  se- 
cure and  reliable  capability  to  deny  any 
adversary  advantage  from  any  form  of 
aggression,  even  a  surprise  attack. 

The  President's  decision,  in  his  first 
weeks  in  office,  to  go  ahead  with  the  pro- 
duction and  deployment  of  the  Pershing 
II  and  ground-launched  cruise  missiles, 
in  accordance  with  NATO's  decision  of 
December  1979,  represents  an  effort  to 


.  .  .  the  presence  of 
nuclear  weapons  in 
Europe  insures  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  never 
believe  that  it  can  divide 
the  United  States  from 
its  allies  or  wage  a 
limited  war  with  limited 
risks  against  any  NATO 
member. 


reinforce  the  linkage  between  our  stra- 
tegic forces  in  the  United  States  and 
NATO's  conventional  and  nuclear  forces 
in  Europe.  A  response  to  the  massive 
buildup  of  Soviet  SS-20s  targeted  on 
Western  Europe,  this  NATO  decision  was 
taken  to  insure  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
never  launch  aggression  in  the  belief  that 
its  own  territory  can  remain  immune 
from  attack  or  that  European  security 
can  ever  be  decoupled  from  that  of  the 
United  States. 

The  improvements  we  are  making  in 
our  conventional  forces — in  their  readi- 
ness, mobility,  training,  and  equipment 
— are  designed  to  insure  the  kind  of 
tough  and  resilient  conventional  capabil- 
ity required  by  the  strategy  of  flexible 
response.  It  is  important  to  recognize  the 
interrelationship  of  these  three  types  of 


forces.  The  requirements  in  each  cate 
gory  are  dependent  upon  the  scale  of 
others.  Their  functions  are  similarly 
linked.  The  Soviet  Union  understands 
this.  That  is  why  they  have  consisted 
proposed  a  pledge  against  the  first  us 
nuclear  weapons,  an  idea  which  has 
achieved  some  resonance  here  in  the 
West. 

NATO  has  consistently  rejected  s 
Soviet  proposals,  which  are  tantamoi 
to  making  Europe  safe  for  convention 
aggression.  If  the  West  were  to  allow 
Moscow  the  freedom  to  choose  the  le1 
of  conflict  which  most  suited  it  and  tc 
leave  entirely  to  Soviet  discretion  th( 
ture  and  timing  of  any  escalation,  we 
would  be  forced  to  maintain  conventi 
forces  at  least  at  the  level  of  those  of 
Soviet  Union  and  its  Warsaw  Pact  all 

Those  in  the  West  who  advocate 
adoption  of  a  "no  first  use"  policy  sek 
go  on  to  propose  that  the  United  Stat 
reintroduce  the  draft,  triple  the  size 
its  armed  forces,  and  put  its  economy 
a  wartime  footing.  Yet  in  the  absence 
such  steps,  a  pledge  of  "no  first  use" 
fectively  leaves  the  West  nothing  wit 
which  to  counterbalance  the  Soviet  c 
ventional  advantages  and  geopolitica 
sition  in  Europe. 

Neither  do  Western  proponents 
"no  first  use"  policy  acknowledge  the 
sequences  for  the  alliance  of  an  Amei 
decision  not  to  pose  and  accept  the  ri 
nuclear  war  in  the  defense  of  Europe 
"no  first  use"  policy  would  be  the  enc 
flexible  response  and  thus  of  the  ver; 
credibility  of  the  Western  strategic  d 
terrence.  In  adopting  such  a  stance, ' 
United  States  would  be  limiting  its  a 
mitment  to  Europe.  But  the  alliance 
not  function  as  a  limited  liability  corj 
tion.  It  can  only  survive  as  a  partner 
to  which  all  are  equally  and  fully  con 
mitted — shared  benefits,  shared  bur- 
dens, shared  risks. 

Another  concept  which  has  rece: 
attracted  interest  is  that  of  a  freeze  < 
nuclear  weapons.  While  being  sensiti 
to  the  concerns  underlying  this  prop* 
we  have  had  to  underscore  the  flaws 
such  an  approach.  A  freeze  at  currer 
levels  would  perpetuate  an  unstable 
unequal  military  balance.  It  would  re 
ward  a  decade  of  unilateral  Soviet 
buildup  and  penalize  the  United  Stat 
for  a  decade  of  unilateral  restraint.  £ 
President  Reagan  stressed  last  week 
such  a  freeze  would  remove  all  Sovie 
centive  to  engage  in  meaningful  arm 
control  designed  to  cut  armaments  a 
reduce  the  risk  of  war. 

Much  of  the  argumentation  for  a 
clear  freeze  revolves  around  the  que: 
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>w  much  is  enough.  Each  side  pos- 
es thousands  of  deliverable  nuclear 
aons.  Does  it  really  make  any  differ- 
who  is  ahead?  The  question  itself  is 
fading,  as  it  assumes  that  deterrence 
nply  a  matter  of  numbers  of  weapons 
imbers  of  casualties  which  could  be 
:ted.  It  is  not. 

•  Let  us  remember,  first  and  fore- 

,  that  we  are  trying  to  deter  the  So- 
Union,  not  ourselves.  The  dynamic 
re  of  the  Soviet  nuclear  buildup  dem- 
otes that  the  Soviet  leaders  do  not 
ve  in  the  concept  of  "sufficiency." 
'  are  not  likely  to  be  deterred  by  a 
egy  or  a  force  based  upon  it. 

•  Let  us  also  recall  that  nuclear  de- 
;nce  must  work  not  just  in  times  of 
a  and  moments  of  calm.  Deterrence 

its  true  test  at  the  time  of  maxi- 
tension,  even  in  the  midst  of  actual 
ict.  In  such  extreme  circumstances, 
i  the  stakes  on  the  table  may  already 
lmense,  when  Soviet  leaders  may 
he  very  existence  of  their  regime  is 
itened,  who  can  say  whether  or  not 
would  run  massive  risks  if  they  be- 
d  that  in  the  end  the  Soviet  state 
d  prevail? 

•  Deterrence  thus  does  not  rest  on  a 

:  comparison  of  the  number  or  size  of 
iar  weapons.  Rather,  deterrence  de- 
s  upon  our  capability,  even  after  suf- 
g  a  massive  nuclear  blow,  to  prevent 
pressor  from  securing  a  military  ad- 
ige  and  prevailing  in  a  conflict.  Only 
maintain  such  a  capability  can  we 

•  such  a  blow.  Deterrence,  in  conse- 
ce,  rests  upon  a  military  balance 
lured  not  in  warhead  numbers  but  in 
uplex  interaction  of  capabilities  and 
^abilities. 

Military  Balance,  Crisis 
agement,  and  the  Conduct  of 
rican  Diplomacy 

state  of  the  military  balance  and  its 
ct  upon  the  deterrent  value  of 
rican  forces  cast  a  shadow  over 
y  significant  geopolitical  decision.  It 
ts  on  a  day-to-day  basis  the  conduct 
nerican  diplomacy.  It  influences  the 
igement  of  international  crises  and 
erms  upon  which  they  are  resolved. 
The  search  for  national  interest  and 
»nal  security  is  a  principal  preoccupa- 
of  the  leaders  of  every  nation  on  the 
i.  Their  decisions  and  their  foreign 
ies  are  profoundly  affected  by  their 
sption  of  the  military  balance  be- 
n  the  United  States' and  the  Soviet 


Union  and  the  consequent  capacity  of 
either  to  help  provide  for  their  security 
or  to  threaten  that  security. 

More  important  still,  perceptions  of 
the  military  balance  also  affect  the  psy- 
chological attitude  of  both  American  and 
Soviet  leaders,  as  they  respond  to  events 
around  the  globe.  For  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture the  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  one 
in  which  our  differences  outnumber  our 
points  of  convergence.  Our  objective 
must  be  to  restrain  this  competition,  to 
keep  it  below  the  level  of  force,  while 
protecting  our  interests  and  those  of  our 
allies.  Our  ability  to  secure  these  objec- 
tives will  be  crucially  influenced  by  the 
state  of  the  strategic  balance.  Every 
judgment  we  make  and  every  judgment 
the  Soviet  leadership  makes  will  be 
shaded  by  it. 

Thus  the  Soviet  leadership,  in  calcu- 
lating the  risks  of  subversion  or  aggres- 
sion, of  acquiring  new  clients  or  propping 
up  faltering  proxies,  must  carefully  eval- 
uate the  possibilities  and  prospects  for  an 
effective  American  response.  Soviet  cal- 
culations must  encompass  not  only  Amer- 
ican capabilities  to  influence  regional  de- 
velopments but  American  willingness  to 
face  the  prospect  of  U.S.-Soviet  confron- 
tation and  consequent  escalation.  Ameri- 
can leaders,  for  their  part,  must  go 
through  comparable  calculations  in  re- 
acting to  regional  conflicts,  responding  to 
Soviet  adventurism,  and  seeking  to  re- 
solve international  crises  in  a  manner- 
consistent  with  U.S.  interests. 

Put  simply,  our  own  vulnerability  to 
nuclear  blackmail,  as  well  as  the  suscepti- 
bility of  our  friends  to  political  intimida- 
tion, depends  upon  our  ability  and  will- 
ingness to  cope  credibly  with  any  Soviet 
threat.  A  strong  and  credible  strategic 
posture  enhances  stability  by  reducing 
for  the  Soviets  the  temptations  toward 
adventurism  at  the  same  time  that  it 
strengthens  our  hand  in  responding  to 
Soviet  political-military  threats. 

Arms  Control  and  Nuclear  Deterrence 

In  no  area  of  diplomacy  does  the  military 
balance  have  greater  effect  than  in  arms 
control.  Arms  control  can  reinforce  de- 
terrence and  stabilize  a  military  balance 
at  lower  levels  of  risk  and  effort.  Arms 
control  cannot,  however,  either  provide 
or  restore  a  balance  we  are  unwilling  to 
maintain  through  our  defense  efforts. 
Just  as  the  only  justifiable  nuclear 
strategy  is  one  of  deterrence,  so  the 
overriding  objective  for  arms  control  is 
reducing  the  risk  of  war.  The  essential 


purpose  to  arms  control  is  not  to  save 
money,  although  it  may  do  so.  Its  pur- 
pose is  not  to  generate  good  feelings  or 
improve  international  relationships,  al- 
though it  may  have  that  effect  as  well. 
Arms  control  s  central  purpose  must  be 
to  reinforce  the  military  balance,  upon 
which  deterrence  depends,  at  reduced 
levels  of  weapons  and  risk. 

On  November  18,  President  Reagan 
laid  out  the  framework  for  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  arms  control  designed  to 
serve  these  objectives.  He  committed  the 
United  States  to  seek  major  reductions  in 
nuclear  and  conventional  forces,  leading 
to  equal  agreed  limits  on  both  sides.  Last 
week  he  reviewed  the  steps  we  have 
taken. 

•  In  Geneva  we  have  put  forth  de- 
tailed proposals  designed  to  limit 
intermediate-range  nuclear  forces  and  to 
eliminate  entirely  the  missiles  of  greatest 
concern  to  each  side.  This  proposal  has 
won  the  strong  and  unified  support  of  our 
allies. 

•  In  Vienna  we  are  negotiating, 
alongside  our  allies,  on  reductions  in  con- 
ventional force  levels  in  Europe.  These 
negotiations  have  gone  on  without  real 
progress  for  over  8  years.  Because  we 
are  now  facing  diplomatic  atrophy,  we 
must  urgently  consider  how  to  revitalize 
East-West  discussions  of  conventional 
force  reductions  and  stimulate  progress 
in  these  talks. 

•  Our  highest  priority,  in  the  past 
several  months,  has  been  completing 
preparations  for  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  strategic  arms.  Here  too 
we  will  be  proposing  major  reductions  to 
verifiable,  equal  agreed  levels.  Here  too 
we  will  be  presenting  detailed  proposals 
when  negotiations  open. 

The  prospects  for  progress  in  each  of 
these  areas  of  arms  control  depend  upon 
support  of  the  President's  defense  pro- 
grams. This  imperative  has  been  carica- 
tured as  a  policy  of  building  up  arms  in 
order  to  reduce  them.  This  is  simply  not 
true.  As  President  Reagan's  proposals 
for  intermediate-range  missiles  make 
clear,  we  hope  that  we  never  have  to  de- 
ploy those  systems.  But  we  must  demon- 
strate a  willingness  to  maintain  the  bal- 
ance through  force  deployments  if  we  are 
to  have  any  prospect  of  reducing  and  sta- 
bilizing it  through  arms  control. 

Negotiations  in  the  early  1970s  on  a 
treaty  limiting  antiballistic  missile  (ABM) 
systems  provide  an  historic  example.  At 
the  time,  the  Soviets  had  already  built  a 
system  of  ballistic  missile  defenses 
around  Moscow.  The  United  States  had 
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deployed  no  such  system.  Arms  control 
offered  the  only  means  of  closing  off  an 
otherwise  attractive  and  expensive  new 
avenue  for  arms  competition.  Yet  it  was 
not  until  the  American  Administration 
sought  and  secured  congressional  support 
for  an  American  ABM  program  that  the 
Soviets  began  to  negotiate  seriously.  The 
result  was  the  1972  treaty  limiting  anti- 
ballistic  missile  systems,  which  remains 
in  force  today. 

This  same  pattern  was  repeated 
more  recently  with  intermediate-range 
missiles.  For  years  the  Soviets  had 


It  is  .  .  .  unrealistic  to 
believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  agree  to 
reduce  the  most 
threatening  element  of 
its  force  structure  .  .  . 
unless  it  is  persuaded 
that  otherwise  the 
United  States  will  re- 
spond by  deploying  com- 
parable systems  itself. 


sought  limits  on  U.S.  nuclear  forces  in 
Europe  but  refused  to  consider  any  limits 
upon  their  nuclear  forces  targeted  upon 
Western  Europe.  Only  after  NATO  took 
its  decision  of  December  1979  to  deploy 
U.S.  Pershing  II  and  ground-launched 
cruise  missiles  did  the  Soviet  Union 
agree  to  put  its  SS-20  missiles  on  the  ne- 
gotiating table. 

In  the  area  of  strategic  arms,  as 
well,  there  is  little  prospect  the  Soviet 
Union  will  ever  agree  to  equal  limits  at 
lower  levels  unless  first  persuaded  that 


the  United  States  is  otherwise  deter- 
mined to  maintain  equality  at  higher  lev- 
els. It  is,  for  instance,  unrealistic  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Soviet  Union  will  agree  to 
reduce  the  most  threatening  element  of 
its  force  structure,  its  heavy,  multiwar- 
headed  intercontinental  missiles  unless  it 
is  persuaded  that  otherwise  the  United 
States  will  respond  by  deploying  compa- 
rable systems  itself. 

For  many  opposed  to  reliance  on  nu- 
clear weapons — even  for  defense  or  de- 
terrence— the  issue  is  a  moral  one.  For 
those  who  first  elaborated  the  strategy  of 
deterrence,  and  for  those  who  seek  to 
maintain  its  effect,  this  issue  is  also  pre- 
eminently moral.  A  familiar  argument  is 
that,  in  a  nuclear  age,  we  must  choose 
between  our  values  and  our  existence.  If 
nuclear  weapons  offer  the  only  deterrent 
to  nuclear  blackmail,  some  would  argue 
we  should  submit  rather  than  pose  the 
risk  of  nuclear  conflict.  This  choice,  how- 
ever, is  a  false  one.  By  maintaining  the 
military  balance  and  sustaining  deter- 
rence, we  protect  the  essential  values  of 
Western  civilization — democratic  govern- 
ment, personal  liberty,  and  religious  free- 
dom— and  preserve  the  peace.  In  failing 
to  maintain  deterrence,  we  would  risk 
our  freedoms,  while  actually  increasing 
the  likelihood  of  also  suffering  nuclear 
devastation. 

As  human  beings  and  free  men  and 
women,  we  must  reject  this  false  alterna- 
tive and  avoid  the  extremes  of  nuclear  ca- 
tastrophe and  nuclear  blackmail.  In  the 
nuclear  age,  the  only  choice  consistent 
with  survival  and  civilization  is 
deterrence. 

An  eminent  theologian  once  de- 
scribed our  age  as  one  in  which  "the 
highest  possibilities  are  inextricably  in- 
termingled with  the  most  dire  perils." 
The  scientific  and  technological  advances 
so  vital  to  our  civilization  also  make  pos- 
sible its  destruction.  This  reality  cannot 
be  wished  away. 

Americans  have  always  been  con- 
scious of  the  dilemmas  posed  by  the  nu- 
clear weapon.  From  the  moment  that  sci- 
ence unleashed  the  atom,  our  instinct  and 


policy  have  been  to  control  it.  Thos< 
direct  America's  defense  policies  to< 
share  completely  the  desire  of  peopi 
everywhere  to  end  the  nuclear  arm 
and  to  begin  to  achieve  substantial 
tions  in  nuclear  armament. 

Confronted  by  the  dire  perils  o 
weapons,  America  has  responded  ir 
manner  that  best  preserves  both  se 
and  peace,  that  protects  our  society 
our  values,  and  that  offers  hope  wit 
illusion.  The  strategy  of  deterrence 
kept  the  peace  for  over  30  years.  It 
provided  the  basis  for  arms  control 
forts.  And  it  offers  the  best  chance 
control  and  to  reduce  the  dangers  tl 
face. 

Deterrence  is  not  automatic.  It 
not  be  had  on  the  cheap.  Our  ability 
sustain  it  depends  upon  our  ability 
maintain  the  military  balance  now  t 
threatened  by  the  Soviet  buildup.  I 
are  to  reinforce  deterrence  through 
control  and  arms  reduction,  we  mus 
vince  the  Soviets  that  their  efforts 
dermine  the  deterrent  effect  of  our 
cannot  and  will  not  succeed. 

The  control  and  reduction  of  nv 
weapons,  based  on  deterrence,  is  tl 
only  effective  intellectual,  political, 
moral  response  to  nuclear  weapons, 
stakes  are  too  great  and  the  conse- 
quences of  error  too  catastrophic  tc 
change  deterrence  for  a  leap  into  tl 
known.  The  incentives  for  real  arm 
control  exist,  and  we  have  both  the 
means  and  the  duty  to  apply  them. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  our  objec 
in  the  nuclear  era.  We  seek  to  redu 
risk  of  war  and  to  establish  a  stable 
tary  balance  at  lower  levels  of  risk 
effort.  By  doing  so  today,  we  may  I 
to  build  a  sense  of  mutual  confidenc 
cooperation,  offering  the  basis  for « 
more  ambitious  steps  tomorrow.  Bi 
above  all,  we  shall  be  pursuing  the 
est  possibility"  for  peace. 
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iterview  on 
Meet  the  Press" 


Secretary  Haig  was  interviewed  on 
IC's  "Meet  the  Press"  on  March  28, 
12,  by  Bill  Monroe,  NBC  News 
oderator  and  executive  producer); 
ren  E.  House,  Wall  Street  Journal; 
irton  Kondracke,  New  Republic 
gazine;  and  Marvin  Kalb,  NBC 
ws.1 

NBC  News  reports  from  El  Salva- 
r  today  that  voting  in  that  country 
heavy  with  long  lines  of  voters,  but 
tie  people  are  saying  that  today's 
ctions  may  not  make  much  differ- 
ce  because  when  it's  over,  the  civil 
ir  and  economic  deterioration  will 
it  continue.  What  is  the  prospect,  in 
iir  view,  that  talks  between  the  new 
vernment  and  guerrilla  groups  or 
ne  other  process  might  bring  actual 
provement  in  that  country. 

A.  I  think  it's  a  little  early  to  say. 
iarly,  President  Duarte,  who's  cur- 
ltly  in  charge,  has  made  it  clear  that 
would  be  willing  to  talk  to  the  left 
>viding  they  will  lay  down  their  arms 
i  join  in  a  peaceful  political  process. 
j  have  never  been  averse  to  that  here 
the  United  States  and  would  favor 
:h  an  outcome. 

Q.  Can  you  offer  us  any  more  hope 
in  what  you've  just  expressed  that 
ne  improvement  might  come  in  El 
Ivador  after  today's  elections?  Many 
jple  feel,  for  example,  that  the  pros- 
it of  the  guerrillas  laying  down 
sir  arms  for  talks  is  very  slim,  if  ex- 
ent  at  all. 

A.  I  think  the  very  fact  of  a  free 
ction,  the  outcome  of  which  will  be  a 
istituent  assembly  of  some  60 
Duties,  is  a  step  in  the  political  process 
vard  democratization.  It  stands  rather 
sharp  contrast  to  the  Sandinista 
vernment  which  has  been  in  place 
Jstantially  longer  in  time  and  which 
3  yet  to  program  a  specific  date  for 
i  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people 
Nicaragua.  They  talk  about  1985.  So  I 
nk  the  Salvadoran  example  is  one 
it  deserves  our  support  and  is  a 
iree  of  some  encouragement. 

Q.  One  possible  outcome  in  today's 
'Ction  in  El  Salvador  is  the  possible 
tory  of  Roberto  D'Aubuisson  who  is 
?arded  as  an  extreme  rightwinger. 
i  favors  using  napalm  on  the  guer- 
las,  and  he  has  been  called  by  the 


previous  U.S.  ambassador  a  pathologi- 
cal killer.  What  are  the  chances  that 
the  United  States  might  cooperate 
with  or  support  a  government  headed 
by  D'Aubuisson? 

A.  If  we  espouse  democratic  process 
and  the  people  of  El  Salvador  in  credible 
elections  select  a  candidate,  I  think 
that's  their  business. 

As  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  supported  the  current 
regime  based  on  the  reforms  that 
regime  has  instituted:  land  reform,  im- 
proved pluralization  and  democratic 
reform,  efforts  to  improve  the  human 
rights  situation,  economic  reform.  Clear- 
ly, both  before  the  election  and  after  the 
election — whatever  the  outcome — it  will 
be  adherence  to  those  principles  that  will 
determine  the  level  of  American  sup- 
port. 

Q.  The  President  said,  when  he 
announced  sanctions  against  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Poland  shortly  after 
the  military  crackdown  there,  that  if 
things  didn't  get  better,  there  would 
be  further  steps.  Since  the  credibility 
of  the  United  States  is  at  stake,  when 
will  we  see  these  further  sanctions 
and  what  will  they  be? 

A.  I  think  we  have  seen  a  steady  in- 
crease of  sanction  pressure  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  have  used  an  ap- 
proach which  is  not  unilateral  but  rather 
multilateral.  In  other  words,  it's  clear  by 
any  measure  of  analysis  that  what  the 
United  States  alone  is  able  to  do  in  this 
area  is  rather  limited,  so  we  have  at- 
tempted to  proceeed  on  a  broad  base, 
using  our  NATO  allies  and  the  Atlantic 
community,  including  Japan,  to  work 
together  to  deal  with  pressures  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  We've  had  both  political 
and  economic  coordination — some  meas- 
ures taken  in  concert,  some  unilaterally, 
dependent  on  what  is  the  most  effective 
and  meaningful  approach. 

With  respect  to  Poland  we  have  in  a 
very  united  way  isolated  that  regime 
and  put  Poland,  if  you  will,  on  the  back 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  economic  and 
credit  terms.  We  are  now  engaged  in  a 
process  of  seeking  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject of  future  credits  and  future  credit 
guarantees  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Under  Secretary  [for  Security  Assist- 
ance, Science  and  Technology]  Buckley 
has  just  returned  from  what  is  an  initial 
effort  to  put  a  mechanism  in  place  to  do 
that  more  effectively  in  the  period 
ahead. 

Q.  There  are  a  number  of  experts 


who  say  our  sanctions  and  our  credi- 
bility both  would  be  much  more  effec- 
tive if  we  had  a  more  credible  threat 
and  a  more  attractive  carrot  to  offer  in 
dealing  with  that  problem.  Do  you 
subscribe  to  that?  And,  if  so,  what  are 
the  carrots  and  what  are  the  sticks 
that  we  can  continue  pursuing  this 
with? 

A.  The  most  meaningful  area  for 
pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union,  assuming 
continuation  of  the  crackdown,  is  of 
course  in  the  area  of  credits.  There  is  no 
question  about  that,  and  all  of  our 
analyses  have  confirmed  it.  So  that  is 
the  area  of  primary  focus. 

With  respect  to  carrots,  we've  made 
it  very,  very  clear  to  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Polish  leadership  that  the 
West  is  prepared  to  concert  together  to 
offer  substantial  economic  and  commodi- 
ty and  trade  supports  for  Poland  if 
there's  a  return  to  the  reconciliation  of 
the  elements  in  Poland. 

Q.  As  you  know,  there's  a  move- 
ment in  Congress  and  in  the  public  ad- 
vocating a  bilateral  U.S. -Soviet 
nuclear  freeze.  What's  the  Administra- 
tion's response  to  this  idea? 

A.  I  think  later  this  week — about 
mid-week — the  President  is  going  to  ad- 
dress this  issue,  and  I  would  prefer  to 
leave  it  to  him.  But  it's  clear  that  we 
view  the  Brezhnev  freeze  proposal  as 
neither  a  freeze  nor  an  acceptable  pro- 
posal. It's  tantamount  to  the  option  of 
"quit  while  you're  behind,"  and  I  don't 
think  the  American  people  want  that. 

Q.  The  President  said  that  the 
Brezhnev  proposal  was  not  good 
enough,  that  he  was  going  to  advocate 
real  reductions  in  nuclear  weapons. 
But  why  not  freeze  at  the  start  of 
talks  over  strategic  reductions  to  in- 
sure that  the  arsenals  don't  get  bigger 
and  also  to  insure  that  in  case  the 
talks  fail,  something  will  be  ac- 
complished? 

A.,  Why  don't  we  let  the  President 
address  the  issue  for  the  American  peo- 
ple, which  he  will  do  with  clarity  and 
definity.  I  think  it's  well  to  recall  the  ex- 
periences we  had  in  Western  Europe  at 
the  time  the  Soviets  commenced  the 
deployment  of  the  SS-20  which  has  now 
reached  a  level  of  one  new  system  every 
5  days  and  a  level  of  300  such  systems. 

There  were  those  in  Europe  and  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  during  that 
deployment  period  that  recommended 
that  we  sit  down  and  talk.  We  made 
such  offers  and  the  Soviets  rejected  any 
such  approaches  until  the  West  decided 
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that  they  would  start  their  own  moderni- 
zation program  with  the  Pershing  lis 
and  the  ground-launched  cruise  missiles. 
When  that  decision  was  made  in  Decem- 
ber of  1979,  shortly  thereafter  the 
Soviets  agreed  to  sit  down  and  talk. 

It's  an  unfortunate  fact  of  life,  but 
you  wouldn't  go  to  a  negotiating  table  as 
a  labor  leader  or  a  representative  of 
business  without  incentives. 

Q.  Will  the  President's  speech  be 
a  comprehensive  statement  of  foreign 
policy? 

A.  No,  not  at  all. 

Q.  Will  it  be  the  beginning  of  the 
START  [Strategic  Arms  Reduction 
Talks]  talks  which  have  been  long 
delayed? 

A.  No.  The  President  is  going  to 
discuss  this  issue  in  conjunction  with  a 
press  conference  that  he'll  have— as  I 
understand,  a  brief  opening  statement. 
There  will  be  subsequent  pronounce- 
ments, of  course,  in  the  period  ahead. 

Q.  Going  back  to  D'Aubuisson- 
the  possibility  of  him  winning  in  El 
Salvador— for  a  minute,  would  Ameri- 
can support  be  contingent  upon 
D'Aubuisson  accepting  the  Duarte  pro- 
gram of  continued  reform  in  El 
Salvador? 

A.  I  don't  like  to  engage  in  condi- 
tionality  on  a  situation  which  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  of  El  Salvador.  I 
think  the  broad  comments  I  made  at  the 
outset  of  the  show,  that  American  sup- 
port and  the  degree  of  that  support  thus 
far  provided  is  premised  largely  on  the 
adherence  of  the  current  regime  in  El 
Salvador  to  the  reforms  that  represent 
American  objectives  in  the  region  and 
are  compatible  with  American  values. 
It's  clear  that  in  the  future  our  level  of 
support  will  continue  to  be  premised  on 
those  values. 

Q.  On  another  subject  concerning 
the  space  shuttle,  is  there  any  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  might 
have  been  responsible  in  any  way  for 
interference  with  communication  be- 
tween the  shuttle  and  control  in 
Houston? 

A.  I'm  not  aware  of  any  such  possi- 
bility. 

Q.  The  question  comes  up  because 
of  this  highly  energized  radar  system 
that  the  Russians  have  in  Rostov  that 
is  capable  of  doing  that.  I  just 
wondered  if  there's  any  evidence  to 
that  effect. 

A.  I've  seen  none  personally. 

Q.  On  still  another  subject -the 


Middle  East- with  the  violence  that 
has  taken  place  in  both  Gaza  and  the 
West  Bank  in  recent  weeks,  does  the 
Administration  fear  that  the  situation 
will  move  toward  an  Israeli  annexa- 
tion of  the  West  Bank? 

A.  No.  I  think  not.  And  I  think 
Prime  Minister  Begin  stated  last  week 
that  the  interim  5-year  period,  during 
which  the  future  status  of  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  is  to  be  determined 
under  the  autonomy  formula,  will  be 
honored  by  Israel.  And  I'm  optimistic 
that  they  will  be  as  good  as  their  word, 
as  they  will  be  with  the  return  of  the 
Sinai  scheduled  for  the  month  of  April. 

Q.  Is  the  United  States  at  this 
point  preparing  some  kind  of  new  in- 
itiative that  would  go  beyond  Camp 
David  and  try  to  amplify  and  push 
toward  a  Palestinian  autonomy  agree- 
ment? 

A.  I  think  Camp  David  and  the  pro- 
visions of  autonomy  laid  out  in  the 
Camp  David  agreements  are  adequate. 
What  we  need  to  do  is  to  get  further 
progress.  That  has  been  difficult  during 
a  period  when  both  sides  are  focused 
almost  exclusively  on  the  return  of  the 
Sinai  and  the  arrangements  associated 
therewith. 

And  incidentally,  in  the  case  of 
Israel,  this  is  a  very  traumatic  period  for 
them  because  they  are,  after  all,  now  be- 
ing required  to  relinquish  what  has  been 
a  strategic  buffer  that  came  out  of  the 
Sinai  occupation  and  to  move  settlers 
who  had  moved  in  there  and  set  down 
their  roots  over  an  extended  period. 
This  kind  of  a  transition  is  difficult;  and, 
therefore,  I  would  hope  that  in  the 
period  following  the  relinquishment  of 
the  Sinai,  we  will  find  greater  progress 
in  autonomy. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  there  is  room 
for  an  American  initiative  following 
the  withdrawal  from  the  Sinai? 

A.  I  think  the  American  initiative  is 
to  serve  as  a  solid  partner,  as  we  have 
been,  in  the  process  of  Camp  David— the 
framework  established  at  Camp  David. 
People,  in  their  frustration  and  impa- 
tience, forget  that  in  just  a  period  of  a 
brief  few  years  the  United  States  has 
witnessed  and  participated  in  an  unprec- 
edented treaty  between  Israel  and 
Egypt,  states  that  have  had  three 
decades  of  animosity,  and  that  normali- 
zation has  begun.  Clearly  we  have  to 
recognize  that  excess  impatience  can 


bring  about  the  very  outcome  we  are 
seeking  to  avoid. 

Q.  Some  Central  American  coun 
tries,  as  you  know,  have  been  op- 
pressed for  decades  by  military  junt 
or  by  dictators  who  sometimes  seem 
to  serve  large  landowners  and  who 
have  a  tendency  to  murder  their  op- 
ponents. Do  you  have  any  objection 
the  citizens  of  such  countries  forcib 
rebelling  against  such  governments! 

A.  You  have  put  your  finger  on  a 
very  sensitive  contemporary  question, 
which  we  Americans  sit  here  and  alwi 
seek  to  pontificate  and  create  mirror 
ages  of  the  American  society  worldwi 
in  societies  which  are  less  than  capabl 
of  dealing— it  took  200  years  of  Amei 
can  history  to  bring  us  to  our  current 
high  state  of  democratic  sophistication 

The  real  problem  in  contemporary 
terms  is  that  the  Marxist-Leninist 
ideology  has,  if  you  will,  perverted 
classic  support  for  revolution  in  the 
quest  of  social  justice  to  espouse  such 
revolutions  under  the  guise  of  a  searc 
for  social  justice,  but  which  really  are 
tantamount  to  the  imposition  of  totali 
tarianism  of  the  kind  we  are  seeing 
emerge  in  Nicaragua,  that  we  are  wit 
nessing  in  Eastern  Europe  in  the 
tragedy  of  Poland  today.  And  I  think 
Americans  have  to  be  a  little  more  cl< 
headed  and  clear  eyed. 

Q.  We  often  hear  the  charge  th 
the  United  States,  by  siding  with  r< 
pressive  governments,  often  opens 
door  to  the  Communists  to  move  in 
legitimate  revolutions  and  gain  con 
trol  of  them.  In  other  words,  the  qi 
tion  is,  why  shouldn't  the  United 
States,  which  is  still  proud  of  its  o1 
revolution,  befriend  an  occasional 
revolution  in  the  20th  century? 

A.  First,  I  think  it  should  be  und 
stood  very  clearly  that  President 
Reagan's  policy  with  respect  to  extre 
mism  from  the  right  or  from  the  left 
balanced  and  objective,  and  we  wouk 
oppose  either. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  gre 
tendency  also  in  American  society  an 
our  Anglo-Saxon  roots  to  both  misre: 
and  misunderstand  perhaps  the  role  j 
the  military  in  the  romantic  societies 
where,  historically,  they  are  frequent 
viewed  as  the  protectors  of  the  libert 
of  the  people. 

That  is  not  a  view  that  we  Amer 
cans  have  ever  shared,  with  our  Croi 
wellian  experiences;  but  we  must  be 
sitive  to  these  differences  and  not 
believe  we  have  either  the  luxury  or 
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ty  to  recreate  the  world  in  our  own 
ye  and  in  contemporary  terms.  We 
i  to  assist,  we  have  to  facilitate,  and 
lave  to  conduct  our  policies  in  a 
[ible,  rational  way  in  which  the  im- 
tion  of  our  standards  does  not 
It — as  they  did  in  Iran  and  have  in 
:ral  other  model  cases — in  something 
nore  onerous  to  the  values  that  you 
I  espouse. 

Q.  I  want  to  read  you  a  quote  from 
eminent  Israeli,  Abba  Eban,  com- 
ting  on  the  present  Israeli  Govern- 
t's  policies  on  the  West  Bank.  He 
,  "I  can't  think  of  anything  more 
esque  than  a  government  which 
esses  to  aspire  full  autonomy  for 
Palestinians  on  a  national  scale 
eling  the  limited  municipal 
tnomy  that  already  exists."  What  is 
policy  toward  the  Israeli  Govern- 
t's  de  facto  annexation  on  the 
t  Bank? 

A.  First,  I  would  not  subscribe  to 
;erm  "de  facto  annexation."  There 
!  been  a  number  of  measures  taken 
le  current  government  in  Israel  that 
i  not  been  a  source  of  comfort  to 
government.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
<.  "annexation"  is  somewhat  too 
<. 

<Uso,  it  is  important  that  we  keep 
■vhole  issue  of  this  contemporary 
;nce  on  the  West  Bank,  which  we 
>r,  in  proper  perspective.  I  think  you 
recall  there  were  some  measures 
n  also  by  the  Government  of  Jordan 
h  tended  to  trigger  the  events  that 
.re  faced  with  today.  And  I  think  it 
iportant,  whether  we  are  in  the 
ed  Nations  or  here  in  our  own  na- 
s  capital,  that  we  attempt  to  main- 
a  level  of  objectivity  on  these  very 
ag  questions. 

Q.  Can  I  switch  you  rapidly  to 
her  part  of  the  world,  China?  We 
eem  to  agree  that  China  is  a 
itegic  asset,"  to  use  this  Ad- 
stration's  words,  and  yet  there  is 
owing  impression  that  this  Ad- 
stration  no  longer  subscribes  to 
)ne-China  policy  of  Richard  Nixon, 
y  Ford,  and  Jimmy  Carter.  Is  it 
to  say  that  U.S. -China  relations 

deteriorated? 
A.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  they  are  at  a 

sensitive  stage,  but  it  would  be 
ly  unfair  to  attribute  that  to  the 
ies  of  this  Administration.  There 
)een  no  departure  whatsoever  from 


longstanding,  four-Administration  ap- 
proaches to  this  problem  of  one  China. 
What  we  have  had  is  a  situation  in 
China  itself  where  some  of  the  aspects 
of  the  value  of  a  relationship  with  the 
United  States  have  been  put  in  question, 
and  that  goes  beyond  the  difficult  issue 
of  Taiwan  and  arms  for  Taiwan.  It  in- 
volves assessments  of  American  credi- 
bility, after  years  of  American  inability 
in  a  post-Vietnam  period  to  deal  realis- 
tically and  effectively  with  Soviet  im- 
perialism or,  as  our  Chinese  friends 
refer  to  it,  "the  quest  for  hegemony." 

It  involves  perhaps  disappointment 
that  the  relationship  with  the  United 
States  did  not  bring  an  explosion  toward 
modernization  with  vast  amounts  of 
American  credit,  technology,  and  re- 
sources. And  it  also  involves  the  very 
sensitive  question  of  Taiwan. 

So  we  should  not  believe  that  history 
started  this  past  January.  We  are  living 
today  with  the  consequences  of  decades 
of  previous  American  policies — bi- 
partisan, of  course. 

Q.  Critics  of  the  Administration 
say  that  in  almost  every  area  of  the 
world  there  is  more  disarray  now  than 
there  was  when  you  took  office,  and 
these  critics  would  cite  Central 
America,  the  Middle  East,  Europe, 
and  U.S. -Soviet  relations.  They  also 
allege  that  the  Administration  lacks  a 
coherent,  strategic  design.  I  realize 
this  question  covers  a  lot  of  ground, 
but  can  you  tell  us,  in  outline  at  least, 
what  your  strategy  is,  or  at  least 
when  the  President  will  make  a 
speech  telling  us  these  — 

A.  No.  First,  let  me  say  that  the 
answer  to  your  question  and  its  in- 
ferences is  "nonsense."  Nonsense.  Over 
the  past  15  months,  would  you  please 
cite  for  me  a  major  setback  for  U.S.  in- 
terests, where  the  Soviet  Union,  as  it 
did  in  the  previous  5  years — ranging 
from  the  takeover  of  Angola,  of 
Ethiopia,  of  Southern  Yemen,  of 
Afghanistan,  increased  influence  and 
dangerous  trends  in  Iran.  We  haven't 
had  a  repeat  of  that  over  the  last  15 
months. 

Sure,  tensions  have  risen  in  Central 
America,  but  they  began  long  before  this 
Administration  came  into  power,  and  if 
you  are  able  to  assess  this  objectively, 
I'm  sure  you  will  agree  with  that.  You 
will  recall  that  when  we  came  into  office 
in  January,  the  major  guerrilla  offensive 
had  just  taken  place  and  fortunately 
failed.  You  will  recall  that  the  stirrings 


in  the  Middle  East,  which  we  are  con- 
cerned with  today,  were  a  reflection  of 
total  stalemate  in  the  Camp  David  proc- 
ess, which  for  3  years  had  not  moved 
forward. 

With  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union,  I 
think  it  was  necessary  for  this 
President— and  for  the  American  people 
who  put  this  President  in  office— to  cor- 
rect the  deficiencies  that  I  just  touched 
upon;  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Soviets 
that  we  are  prepared  to  deal  with  them 
on  a  normalized  basis,  with  rationality 
and  mutual  benefit,  only  if  they  will 
engage  in  increased  restraint  in  a  period 
of  excessive  Soviet  interventionism 
worldwide. 

Q.  In  this  brief  period  of  time,  it's 
probably  unfair  to  ask  this  question, 
but  would  the  Administration  consider 
working  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a 
ban  on  the  first  use  of  nuclear 
weapons? 

A.  I  think  this  is  a  very  difficult 
question  that  has  historic  overtones.  It 
involves  the  fundamental  strategic  ap- 
proach that  free  Western  nations  have 
taken  since  the  nuclear  genie  came  out 
of  the  bottle.  It  involves  the  belief  that 
what  we  want  is  substantial  reductions 
in  levels  of  nuclear  armaments,  not 
public  posturing  with  rather  surfacely 
attractive  gimmickry.  That  kind  of  a 
non-first-use  proposal  we  have  rejected 
historically  over  several  decades  when 
the  Soviets  have  raised  it  for  their  own 
purpose. 

Q.  But  what  about  the  idea  of  the 
Administration  seeming  to  come  for- 
ward now,  wanting  nuclear  arms  con- 
trols. You  don't  have  much  time. 

A.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the 
President  is  a  strong  advocate  of 
substantial  nuclear  reduction. 
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U.S.  Responds  to  Soviet  Missile  Proposal 


Following  are  President  Reagan's 
opening  remarks  before  the  Oklahoma 
State  Legislature  and  a  statement  by 
Larry  Speakes,  principal  Deputy  Press 
Secretary,  on  March  16,  1982.1 


PRESIDENT'S  REMARKS 

Before  I  begin  my  planned  remarks  this 
morning,  I  would  like  to  speak  again  to 
the  question  of  controlling  nuclear  arms, 
a  subject  of  deep  concern  to  all 
Americans,  to  our  allies,  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world.  The  hope  of  all  men 
everywhere  is  peace — peace  not  only  for 
this  generation  but  for  generations  to 
come.  To  preserve  peace,  to  insure  it  for 
the  future,  we  must  not  just  freeze  the 
production  of  nuclear  arms;  we  must 
reduce  the  exorbitant  level  that  already 
exists. 

Those  who  are  serious  about  peace, 
those  who  truly  abhor  the  potential  for 
nuclear  destruction,  must  begin  an 
undertaking  for  real  arms  reduction. 
President  Brezhnev  has  proposed  a 
unilateral  moratorium  on  further  deploy- 
ment of  SS-20  missiles  in  Western 
Europe.  Well,  I  say  today,  as  I  said 
yesterday,  and  as  I  made  clear  on 
November  18th,  a  freeze  simply  isn't 
good  enough,  because  it  doesn't  go  far 
enough.  We  must  go  beyond  a  freeze. 

Let's  consider  some  facts  about  the 
military  balance  in  Europe.  The  Soviet 
Union  now  has  300  brand  new  SS-20 
missiles  with  900  warheads  deployed.  All 
can  hit  targets  anywhere  in  Western 
Europe.  NATO  has  zero  land-based 
missiles  which  can  hit  the  U.S.S.R. 

When  President  Brezhnev  offers  to 
stop  deployments  in  Western  Europe,  he 
fails  to  mention  that  these  are  mobile 
missiles.  It  doesn't  matter  where  you 
put  them,  since  you  can  move  them 
anywhere  you  want,  including  back  to 
Western  Europe.  And  even  if  east  of  the 
Urals,  they  could  still  target  most  of 
Western  Europe. 

Our  proposal,  now  on  the  table  in 
Geneva,  is  that  we  not  deploy  any  of  the 
intermediate  missiles  in  Europe,  in  ex- 
change for  Soviet  agreement  to  disman- 
tle what  they  now  have  there.  And 
that's  fair.  That  is  zero  on  both  sides. 
And  if  President  Brezhnev  is  serious 


about  real  arms  control — and  I  hope  he 
is — he  will  join  in  real  arms  reduction. 


STATEMENT  BY  SPEAKES 

Upon  examination,  the  "unilateral 
moratorium"  offered  by  President 
Brezhnev  is  neither  unilateral  nor  a 
moratorium. 

The  offer,  President  Brezhnev  makes 
clear,  is  limited  to  the  European  Soviet 
Union,  thus  leaving  the  U.S.S.R.  free  to 
continue  its  SS-20  buildup  east  of  the 
Urals,  well  within  range  of  Western 
Europe.  As  we  have  noted  on  many  oc- 
casions, given  its  range  and  mobility,  an 
SS-20  is  a  threat  to  NATO  wherever 
located. 

President  Brezhnev  clearly  links  his 
"unilateral"  offer  to  the  condition  that 
Western  preparations  for  the  deploy- 
ment of  ground  launched  cruise  missiles 
(GLCM)  and  Pershing  II's,  agreed  upon 
in  December  1979,  do  not  proceed.  This 
condition,  plus  the  fact  that  the  Soviets 
have  already  prepared  sites  for  new 
SS-20s  west  as  well  as  east  of  the 
Urals,  demonstrate  that  this  is  a  prop- 
aganda gesture  and  that  the  Soviets  do 
not  really  intend  to  stop  their  SS-20 
buildup. 

The  Soviet  SS-20  force  already  ex- 
ceeds the  dimensions  of  the  expected 
threat  when  NATO  took  its  decision  of 
December  1979  to  deploy  U.S.  GLCM 
and  Pershing  II  missiles  in  Europe  and 
to  seek,  through  arms  control,  to  reduce 
planned  levels  of  long-range  inter- 
mediate nuclear  force  (INF)  missiles  on 
both  sides.  The  Soviets  now  have  300 
SS-20  missiles  deployed,  with  900 
warheads.  Brezhnev's  freeze  proposal  is 
designed,  like  previous  Soviet 
statements  over  the  past  3  years,  to 
direct  attention  away  from  the  enor- 
mous growth  of  Soviet  capabilities  that 
has  already  taken  place  and  the  enor- 
mous preponderance  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  thereby  acquired. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Soviets  did 
not  choose  to  exercise  real  restraint 
before  their  SS-20  buildup  began. 
NATO,  for  its  part,  has  been  observing 
restraint  on  INF  missiles  for  well  over  a 
decade,  which  the  Soviets  simply  ex- 
ploited. 


In  sum,  President  Brezhnev's  offe 
neither  evidence  of  Soviet  restraint  n< 
is  it  designed  to  foster  an  arms  contr 
agreement.  Like  previous  such  Soviet 
freeze  proposals,  this  one  seeks  to 
legitimize  Soviet  superiority,  to  leave 
Soviet  Union  free  to  continue  its 
buildup,  to  divide  the  NATO  alliance, 
stop  U.S.  deployments,  and,  thus,  to 
secure  for  the  Soviet  Union  unchal- 
lenged hegemony  over  Europe. 

The  United  States  has  put  forwai 
concrete  proposals  in  Geneva  for  the 
complete  elimination  of  missiles  on  be 
sides,  cited  by  Brezhnev  in  his  remar] 
of  today.  We  regret  the  Soviet  Union 
apparently  prefers  propaganda  gestu: 
to  concentrating  on  serious  negotiatk 
in  Geneva.  For  its  part,  the  United 
States,  with  the  full  support  of  its  all: 
will  continue  to  implement  both  track 
of  the  December  1979  decision  on  the 
deployment  of  new  systems  to  Europ 
and  the  pursuit  of  genuine  arms  cont 
which  we  hope  will  make  those  deplo; 
ments  unnecessary. 

President  Brezhnev's  proposal  to 
place  limits  on  the  operations  of  miss 
submarines  is  also  not  a  serious  pro- 
posal. U.S.  submarines,  by  deploying 
extensive  ocean  areas,  are  able  to  re- 
main invulnerable  to  Soviet  attack  ar 
thus  constitute  a  stable  deterrent  for 
Reducing  their  area  of  operations  in 
world's  oceans  would  increase  their 
vulnerability  and  erode  our  confidenc 
their  deterrent  capability.  The  Soviet 
proposal,  therefore,  is  entirely  self- 
serving.  Having  made  a  large  fractio 
our  land-based  ICBM  [intercontinent; 
ballistic  missile]  force  vulnerable  thrc 
their  large  ICBM  buildup,  the  Soviet! 
this  proposal,  are  attempting  to  redu 
the  confidence  we  have  in  the  seabasi 
leg  of  our  deterrent. 

The  proposal  for  a  ban  on  the 
deployment  of  ground-based,  long-rai 
cruise  missiles  is  yet  another  trans- 
parent effort  to  disrupt  NATO's  197S 
two-track  decision.  Moreover,  in  focu 
ing  on  sea-based  as  well  as  land-base' 
long-range  cruise  missiles,  the  propo; 
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res  the  hundreds  of  shorter  range 
se  missiles  that  the  Soviet  Union 
ently  deploys  aboard  its  warships. 
Finally,  we  want  to  reiterate  the 
principles  underlying  the  Reagan 
linistration's  approach  to  arms  con- 
These  are  to  seek  agreements  that: 

L.  Produce  significant  reductions  in 
irsenals  of  both  sides; 
I.  Are  equal,  since  an  unequal 
ement,  like  an  unequal  balance  of 
;s,  can  encourage  coercion  or  ag- 
sion; 

].  Are  verifiable,  because  when  our 
>nal  security  is  at  stake,  agreements 
ot  be  based  simply  upon  trust;  and 
[.  Enhance  U.S.  and  allied  security, 
use  arms  control  is  not  an  end  in 
'  but  an  important  means  toward 
!"ing  peace  and  international  sta- 

rhese  four  principles  were 
ighted  by  the  President  in  his 
:h  of  November  18,  1981.  They 
rlie  our  position  in  the  current 
:va  negotiations  on  the  elimination 
.S.  and  Soviet  intermediate-range 
;ar  missile  forces.  They  also  form 
tasis  for  our  approach  to  negotia- 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
ution  of  strategic  arms — the 
RT  talks. 


texts  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
dential  Documents  of  Mar.  22,  1982. 


Arms  Control  in  Proper 
Perspective 


by  Eugene  V.  Rostow 

Statements  before  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  in  Geneva  on  February  9, 
1982.  Mr.  Rostow  is  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
(ACDA). 

Being  in  this  beautiful  room,  the  Council 
Chamber  of  the  League  of  Nations — the 
Serf  Room — to  recall  the  artist  who 
painted  the  murals  is  always  a  moving 
and  a  chastening  experience.  The 
memory  of  lost  battles  hovers  in  the  air, 
reminding  us  that  good  intentions  are 
not  enough. 

Last  fall  many  of  you  participated  in 
the  meeting  of  Committee  I  [Political 
and  Security]  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  at  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
present  the  position  of  the  United 
States.  I  shall  try  not  to  repeat  here 
what  I  said  on  that  occasion.  But  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  repetition  is  inevitable  in 
the  interest  of  continuity  and  desirable 
in  the  interest  of  emphasis.  For  that  I 
apologize  and  ask  you  and  my  other  col- 
leagues to  forgive  me. 

Before  Committee  I,  I  noted  the 
abiding  support  of  the  United  States  for 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment. It  has  taken  one  practical  step 
after  another  to  reduce  the  danger  of 
war,  and  particularly  of  nuclear  war.  We 
can  all  draw  resolve  as  well  as  pride 
from  this  record  which  has  given  power- 
ful impetus  to  the  arms  control  move- 
ment in  general  and  to  the  role  of  the 
committee  and  its  predecessors  in  the 
diplomacy  which  led  the  nations  to  a 
series  of  useful  agreements — the 
Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1963,  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty  of 
1968,  the  Seabed  Arms  Control  Treaty 
of  1971,  the  Biological  Weapons  Conven- 
tion of  1972,  and  the  Environmental 
Modification  Convention  of  1977. 

The  Committee  on  Disarmament  is 
unusual  among  multilateral  organiza- 
tions both  in  its  mandate  and  in  its 
methods  of  work.  Its  objective  is  not 
only  to  exhort  the  nations  but  to  develop 
consensus  looking  to  realistic  action  on 
the  matters  which  come  before  it. 

In  noting  the  importance  of  the  com- 
mittee's work,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
misunderstood.  The  committee  cannot 


and  should  not  force  consensus  where 
none  exists.  A  willingness  to  com- 
promise on  nonessentials  is  one  of  the 
most  vital  and  appealing  qualities  of 
democracy — it  is  the  basis  for  social  and 
political  life  in  democratic  societies.  It  is 
equally  important  to  the  possibility  of  in- 
ternational cooperation.  The  United  Na- 
tions exists,  after  all,  as  a  center  for 
harmonizing  the  actions  of  the  member 
states  in  seeking  to  attain  the  purposes 
of  the  charter.  But  compromise  on 
nonessentials  cannot  and  must  not  mean 
submerging  fundamental  differences. 
The  charter  is  founded  on  the  principle 
of  respect  for  the  equal  rights  of  nations 
large  and  small.  Consensus  should  never 
be  sought  by  asking  any  nation  to 
sacrifice  its  fundamental  and  inherent 
rights. 

While  it  may  seem  paradoxical,  the 
way  toward  consensus  can  often  be 
eased  by  a  frank  and  thorough  airing  of 
differences.  And,  where  consensus  is  not 
possible,  a  clear  understanding  of  why 
this  is  the  case  can  make  an  important 
contribution  to  eventual  agreement.  For 
this  reason,  among  others,  the  United 
States  will  not  hesitate  to  set  forth  its 
views  on  the  controversial  issues  with 
which  this  committee  deals.  We  expect 
others  to  be  equally  frank.  I  assure  you 
that  in  developing  our  future  positions, 
we  shall  give  respectful  attention  to 
views  which  differ  from  our  own. 

In  the  spirit  of  that  precept,  I  should 
like  now  to  direct  attention  to  the  key 
relationship  between  the  state  of  world 
politics  and  a  number  of  arms  control 
projects  which  are,  or  should  be,  on  our 
agenda.  The  arms  control  effort  should 
be  a  formative  influence  in  the  process 
of  world  politics  and  a  catalyst  for 
peace.  But  the  converse  of  that  sentence 
is  also  true.  At  any  given  moment,  the 
state  of  world  politics  can  all  too  easily 
frustrate  and  overwhelm  the  poten- 
tialities of  arms  control.  That  is  the 
challenge  faced  by  all  who  are  working 
in  the  cause  of  peace  today. 

State  of  World  Politics  and 
Arms  Control  Agenda 

In  my  remarks  last  fall  before  Commit- 
tee I,  I  made  the  point  that  there  is  a 
certain  unreality  in  the  traditional 
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discussion  of  many  hardy  perennials  on 
the  arms  control  agenda  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  of  this  committee.  The 
reason  for  this  tone  of  other-worldliness, 
I  said,  is  that  it  has  become  the  habit  of 
the  United  Nations  to  ignore  the  central 
issue  in  any  objective  study  of  the  prob- 
lem of  peace— the  declining  influence  of 
Article  2(4)  of  the  U.N.  Charter  on  the 
behavior  of  states.  This  momentous 
sentence  is  necessarily  the  first  com- 
mandment of  the  charter.  It  forbids  the 
threat  or  the  use  of  force  against  the 
territorial  integrity  or  political  in- 
dependence of  any  state.  Its  prohibition 
is  qualified  only  by  the  "inherent  right" 
of  individual  or  collective  self-defense, 
protected  categorically  by  Article  51  and 
by  the  powers  of  the  Security  Council. 

Yet  the  last  two  decades  and  espe- 
cially the  last  decade  have  witnessed  a 
rising  tide  of  threats  to  the  peace, 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  aggres- 
sions— actions  which  have  involved  the 
threat  or  the  use  of  force  against  the 
territorial  integrity  or  political  in- 
dependence of  states  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  From  Southeast  Asia  to  the 
Caribbean,  state  after  state  is  under 
threat  or  under  actual  attack.  Unpro- 
voked aggressions  occur  without  even 
the  pretext  or  the  excuse  of  self-defense. 
Armed  bands  and  terrorists  cross 
political  boundaries  with  impunity  to 
assault  the  political  independence  of 
states. 

The  habit  of  shameful  silence  or  im- 
potent protest  in  the  face  of  aggression 
has  many  consequences — all  bad. 
Perhaps  the  most  insidious  in  the  long 
run  is  its  impact  on  international  law. 
Law  reflects  the  pattern  of  behavior 
which  a  society  deems  right.  Legal 
norms  can  survive  if  they  are  not 
perfectly  or  instantly  obeyed,  so  long  as 
society  seeks  to  enforce  them  and  does 
so  effectively  in  the  end.  But  when  the 
breach  of  declared  legal  norms  becomes 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  when 
a  society  gives  up  any  serious  effort  to 
insist  that  its  legal  norms  be  obeyed, 
those  declarations  cease  to  be  norms  in 
any  meaningful  sense  and  become  no 
more  than  pious  platitudes.  I  ask  you  to 
look  at  a  globe  and  count  the  number  of 
places  where  war  is  raging  in  violation 
of  Article  2(4),  and  then  consider 
whether  our  failure  to  defend  that  arti- 
cle strictly  and  impartially  is  not,  in  fact, 
repealing  it  as  a  constitutional  principle 
for  the  society  of  nations. 


In  the  view  of  the  United  States, 
this  question  should  be  the  first  item  on 
the  agenda  of  the  Committee  on  Disar- 
mament. If  Article  2(4)  should  become  a 
dead  letter,  the  quest  for  disarmament 
would  be  a  quixotic  and  Utopian  activity. 
These  are  not  words  I  use  in  a  pe- 
jorative sense.  The  spirit  of  Cervantes 
and  St.  Thomas  More  are  indispensable 
to  civilization.  Even  so,  we  want  arms 
control  to  be  more  than  a  dream,  more 
than  an  aspiration.  With  the  world  in  a 
state  of  anarchy,  the  effort  to  negotiate 
arms  control  agreements  would  cease  to 
be  a  practical  way  for  reinforcing  and 
safeguarding  peace.  It  would  be  nothing 
more  than  a  despairing  protest  of  the 
human  spirit,  a  cri  du  coeur,  expressing 


.  .  .  the  last  two 
decades  .  .  .  have 
witnessed  a  rising  tide 
of  threats  to  the  peace, 
breaches  of  the  peace, 
and  aggression.  .  .  .  Un- 
provoked aggressions  oc- 
cur without  even  the 
pretext  of  the  excuse  of 
self-defense. 


man's  yearning  for  reason  and  decency 
in  a  world  which  was  becoming  more  ir- 
rational and  more  menacing  every  day. 

Driven  by  fear  or  by  the  lust  for 
power,  large  and  small  nations  rush  to 
arm,  although  they  continue  to  recite 
the  litany  of  disarmament  and  arms  con- 
trol. It  is  no  wonder,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, that  we  have  achieved  no 
significant  arms  reduction  agreements 
for  nearly  10  years. 

The  basic  cause  of  the  declining  in- 
fluence of  Article  2(4)  in  world  affairs, 
and  the  corresponding  eclipse  of  arms 
control,  is  the  expansionist  policy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  extraordinary 
military  buildup  on  which  it  is  based. 

Soviet  propaganda  recognizes  that 
the  world  lives  under  threat,  but  it  pro- 
claims that  the  threat  to  the  peace  is 
caused  by  a  supposed  "arms  race,"  which 
takes  the  form  of  a  Western  effort  to  at- 
tain military  superiority  over  the  Soviet 
Union  and  then  start  a  nuclear  war. 
There  is  no  arms  race.  The  history  of 
the  military  balance  between  the  Soviet 


Union  and  the  United  States  is  clear  f 
all  to  see.  For  many  years  after  1945, 
the  Soviet  Union  had  larger  conven- 
tionally armed  forces  than  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  States  had  larg 
nuclear  forces.  During  the  1970s,  the 
Soviet  Union  continued  to  increase  bol 
its  conventional  and  its  nuclear  forces, 
while  the  United  States  remained  stab 
in  the  nuclear  sphere  and  reduced  its 
conventional  forces.  The  United  States 
did  not  race.  On  the  contrary,  it  ac- 
cepted what  it  described  as  an  effort  t 
the  Soviet  Union  to  attain  parity  and 
equality,  a  place  in  the  sun,  recognizee 
status  as  a  great  power.  Once  the  Sov 
Union  reached  equality,  many  people  i 
the  West  believed,  it  would  end  its 
military  buildup  and  settle  down  to 
peaceful  coexistence  under  the  rules  o: 
the  charter. 

No  one  in  the  West  can  accept  sue 
views  now.  The  Soviet  Union  has  at- 
tained military  parity  with  the  United 
States  by  any  measure,  yet  it  continue 
to  build  its  armed  forces  and  to  expan< 
its  empire  by  means  of  force. 

In  response,  the  United  States,  its 
allies,  and  many  other  nations  have 
reluctantly  undertaken  the  burden  of 
modernizing  their  armed  forces  in  a 
belated  effort  to  restore  the  military 
balance. 

The  Soviet  Union  does  not  initiate 
all  the  turbulence  in  the  world.  A  grea 
deal  occurs  without  benefit  of  Soviet  ii 
tervention.  But  the  Soviet  Union  does 
exploit  and  manipulate  regional  tur- 
bulence in  the  interest  of  enlarging  its 
sphere  of  dominance.  And  the  Soviet  e 
ample  tempts  other  states  to  commit  s 
gression  also,  hoping  for  the  immunity 
from  effective  response  which  the  Sov 
Union  has  thus  far  enjoyed  in  its  im- 
perial adventures. 

Soviet  expansion  is  not  a  marginal 
nuisance  at  the  periphery  of  world 
politics.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  t 
dominant  elements  determining  the 
course  of  events.  Soviet  expansionism 
seeks  to  destroy  the  world  balance  of 
forces  on  which  the  survival  of  freedoi 
depends.  In  that  quest,  the  Soviet  driv 
has  gone  too  far.  It  has  produced  a  ws 
of  fear  which  will  become  a  wave  of 
panic  unless  we  move  promptly  and  ef 
fectively  to  restore  Article  2(4)  as  part 
of  the  living  law  of  international  politic 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  United 
States  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
peoples  of  the  world  and  their  govern- 
ments to  demand  that  the  Soviet  Unio 
accept  the  only  possible  rule  of  true 
detente— that  of  scrupulous  respect  fo 
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-ovisions  of  the  U.N.  Charter 
ding  the  international  use  of  force. 
rhen  that  view  is  explained  to 
t  representatives,  they  sometimes 
nd  that  we  are  asking  them  to  give 
'oreign  policy  "rooted  in  their 
e  as  a  society  and  a  state."  To  that 
the  United  States  replies  that  we 
nize  the  right  of  the  Soviet  Union 
;ach  the  creed  of  communism  at 
nd  in  perfect  freedom.  No 
:racy  could  ever  consider  a  dif- 
;  position.  What  we  cannot  ac- 
-what  the  state  system  cannot 
te — is  the  thesis  that  the  Soviet 
i  has  special — and  exclusive — right 
ead  its  faith  by  the  sword.  No 
body,  no  scholar  in  any  country  has 
ible  to  reconcile  this  basic  Soviet 
m  with  the  charter  or  with  the 
s  of  international  customary  law  on 
the  charter  is  based.  No  state  can 
t  a  doctrine  which  would  authorize 
ighbors  to  send  armies  or  armed 
across  its  frontiers  or  to  send 
to  those  who  would  challenge  its 
rity.  The  Soviet  doctrine  is  an  at- 
to  square  the  circle.  It  has  failed 
beory.  And  in  practice  it  stands 
ed  as  incompatible  with  the 
sary  conditions  for  cooperation  in 
ternational  society  of  states, 
le  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  may 
ie  that  they  have  made  great  prog- 
Dward  their  goal  of  dominion.  But 
elief  is  an  illusion.  At  enormous 
;he  Soviet  Union  has  made  signifi- 
actical  gains  during  the  last  three 
es  in  its  quest  for  empire.  But  the 
;  effort  has  transformed  its  strate- 
sition.  It  has  called  into  being  a 
oalition  of  nations  determined  to 
their  freedom.  It  is  clear  that  the 
;  Union  can  never  achieve  its  pur- 
even  through  war. 
le  moral  of  this  tragic  chapter  in 
:entury  history  is  clear,  and  we 
it  now  while  there  is  time  to 
e  course  and  return  to  the  way  of 

ie  highest  national  interest  of  the 
i  States  in  world  politics  is  a 
n  of  peace  in  which  all  the  nations 
:t  the  rules  of  the  charter  regard- 
e  international  use  of  force.  All  the 
ambitions  of  our  foreign  policy — 
mic  stability  and  progress;  the  vin- 
'n  of  human  rights;  the  advance  of 
y,  of  education,  and  of  culture; 
ie  encouragement  of  progressive 
ful  change— depend  in  the  end  on 


the  achievement  and  maintenance  of 
peace  in  that  sense. 

It  is  our  view  that  the  achievement 
of  a  system  of  peace  is  equally  the 
highest  national  interest  of  every  other 
state.  Indeed,  through  the  charter,  every 
state  has  solemnly  promised  every  other 
state  that  peace  in  this  sense  is  its 
highest  national  interest.  It  should  now 
be  obvious — in  the  phrase  of  the  Soviet 
former  Foreign  Minister  Maxim 
Litvinov — that  peace  is  indivisible.  The 
dynamics  of  war  permit  no  sanctuaries. 
As  President  Reagan  has  said,  the  world 
cannot  justify  or  tolerate  a  double  stand- 
ard with  regard  to  the  international  use 
of  force.  All  must  obey  the  same  rules. 
In  the  words  of  Secretary  Haig,  "the 
rules  of  the  charter  governing  the  inter- 
national use  of  force  will  lose  all  their  in- 
fluence on  the  behavior  of  nations  if  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  its  aggressive 
course." 

We  hope  that  this  session  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  will  make  a 
powerful  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
peace  by  calling  on  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  to  rededicate  themselves 
to  a  policy  of  strict  and  unwavering 
respect  for  the  rule  of  Article  2(4).  The 
discussion  of  the  problem  here,  and  the 
pursuit  of  that  discussion  at  the  forth- 
coming Second  Special  Session  on  Disar- 
mament (SSOD)  should  help  to 


The  highest  national 
interest  of  the  United 
States  in  world  politics 
is  a  system  of  peace  in 
which  all  the  nations 
respect  the  rules  of  the 
[U.N.]  charter  regarding 
the  international  use  of 
force. 


crystallize  a  new  state  of  public  opinion 
throughout  the  world — a  state  of  public 
opinion  which  could  compel  all  nations  to 
accept  the  vision  which  dominated  the 
conference  at  San  Francisco  where  the 
charter  was  approved  in  1945,  in  the 
shadow  of  an  appalling  war. 

The  significance  of  what  we  propose 


here  is  brought  out  by  the  pattern  of 
Soviet  policy  in  Poland. 

It  has  been  clear  for  several  years 
that,  except  for  a  thin  layer  of  party  and 
state  officials  in  Poland,  the  Polish  peo- 
ple have  been  seeking  a  new  order  of 
things  in  its  homeland — an  order 
characterized  by  freedom  and  pluralism 
in  every  aspect  of  the  life  of  the  nation. 
Above  all,  the  Polish  people  have  made 
it  clear  that  the  spirit  which  sustained 
the  Polish  nation  between  1792  and  1918 
is  still  unconquerable. 

Poland  and  the  other  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  were  promised  a  free 
choice  by  the  three  victorious  Allies  who 
met  a  generation  ago  at  Yalta  and 
Potsdam.  President  Kennedy  said  on  a 
famous  occasion  that  "our  two  peoples, 
which  now  live  in  danger"  would  not  be 
able  to  live  in  peace  until  the  Soviet 
promise  of  free  choice  in  Eastern 
Europe  was  kept. 

But  the  promises  of  Yalta  and 
Potsdam  for  Eastern  Europe  have  not 
been  kept.  Those  promises  of  themselves 
transform  the  crisis  in  Poland  into  a 
matter  of  deep  and  legitimate  interna- 
tional concern,  especially  since  the  other 
terms  of  the  postwar  understanding 
have  also  eroded. 

There  is  another  and  even  more 
basic  international  dimension  to  the 
crisis  in  Poland.  The  military  coup  d'etat 
in  Poland  and  the  imposition  of  martial 
law  by  the  military  dictator  of  Poland 
were  acts  done  with  Soviet  complicity 
and  participation,  under  the  compelling 
threat  that  if  the  Polish  armed  forces 
did  not  act,  the  Soviet  Union  would  do 
so  itself.  This  is  a  threat  and  use  of 
force  in  violation  of  Article  2(4)  of  the 
charter,  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  peace 
in  one  of  the  most  sensitive  and  impor- 
tant strategic  areas  of  world  politics. 

Finally,  the  United  States  and  its 
NATO  allies  have  stressed  that  events  in 
Poland  violate  the  Final  Act  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  (CSCE),  which  was  signed  at 
Helsinki  in  1975.  The  assurances  and  the 
hopes  embodied  in  that  document  give 
further  ground  for  the  conviction  that 
what  is  happening  in  Poland  is  not  a 
purely  domestic  problem. 

It  has  been  the  objective  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Polish  crisis  not  on- 
ly to  stress  the  gravity  of  what  is  hap- 
pening but  to  offer  the  Soviet  Union  a 
peaceful  and  constructive  way  to  recon- 
cile its  security  concerns  with  the 
legitimate  demands  of  the  Polish  people. 
The  state  system  as  it  developed  after 
1945  must  accommodate  itself  to 
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peaceful  change.  If  it  fails  to  bend,  it 
will  surely  break.  Therefore,  President 
Reagan,  in  his  statement  of  Decem- 
ber 23,  1981,  offered  the  cooperation  of 
the  United  States  in  large-scale  pro- 
grams for  effective  action  that  would 
restore  the  vitality  of  the  Polish 
economy,  without  in  any  way  threaten- 
ing the  legitimate  security  interests  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  He  recalled  the 
American  offer  of  the  Marshall  plan  in 
the  late  1940s,  an  offer  which  Poland 
first  accepted  and  then  was  forced  to  re- 
ject. At  the  same  time,  President 
Reagan  warned  against  steps  that  could 
let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.  No  man  can 
foresee  or  control  the  consequence  of 
such  developments. 

The  United  States  has  high  hopes 
for  a  fair  and  reasonable  outcome  of  the 
crisis  in  Poland.  Such  a  turn  in  Soviet 
policy  could  make  many  other  agree- 
ments possible  and  help  prepare  the  way 
for  a  genuine  improvement  in  the 
climate  of  world  politics  and  the  fabric 
of  the  international  community. 

Negotiation  of  Fair  and 
Balanced  Agreements 

One  of  the  principal  means  on  which  we 
rely  to  achieve  that  goal  is  the  negotia- 
tion of  fair  and  balanced  agreements  for 
the  reduction  of  nuclear  arms,  and  par- 
ticularly of  offensive  nuclear  arms.  Our 
policy  in  such  talks,  as  President  Reagan 
made  clear  in  his  speech  of  Novem- 
ber 18,  1981,  is  to  propose  whatever 
reductions  are  necessary  to  achieve  for 
each  side  the  equal  capacity  to  deter 
nuclear  war.  The  policy  of  equal  deter- 
rence would  deny  to  either  side  the 
capacity  to  use  or  to  brandish  nuclear 
weapons  as  an  instrument  of  aggression 
or  political  coercion.  Measuring  deter- 
rence and  distinguishing  retaliatory 
weapons  from  those  capable  of  use  as 
weapons  of  aggression  are  complex 
problems.  With  good  will,  they  can  be 
solved. 

U.S.  policy  with  respect  to  nuclear 
weapons  currently  includes  several  dif- 
ferent elements.  With  respect  to  in- 
termediate range  land-based  nuclear 
missiles,  negotiations  have  begun  in  a 
constructive  atmosphere,  and  considera- 
tion is  being  given  to  President  Reagan's 
proposal  to  abolish  all  such  weapon 
systems,  wherever  located. 

American  arms  control  policy  is  by 
no  means  limited  to  this  aspect  of  the 
problem.  In  his  speech  of  November  18, 
I 'resident  Reagan  also  proposed  the 
early  resumption  of  Soviet-American 
negotiations  on  the  reduction  of 


Nuclear  Freeze 


by  Richard  R.  Burt 

The  following  statement  was  read  to 
news  correspondents  by  Department 
spokesman  Dean  Fischer  on  March  11, 
1982,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Burt,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Politico-Military  Affairs. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  statement 
with  respect  to  the  nuclear  freeze  resolu- 
tion which  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
yesterday. 

The  President  and  his  entire  Ad- 
ministration share  the  concern  felt 
throughout  the  world  over  the  danger 
that  nuclear  weapons  pose  for  mankind. 
That  is  why,  in  his  speech  of  Novem- 
ber 18,  the  President  proposed  a  far- 
reaching  arms  control  program  for  seek- 
ing equitable  and  verifiable  agreements, 
which  will  not  just  freeze  current 
nuclear  and  conventional  forces  but  ac- 
tually significantly  reduce  them. 

In  Geneva  the  United  States  is  now 
negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
basis  of  the  President's  bold  proposal  of 
November  18,  which  calls  for  the 
elimination  of  the  Soviet  nuclear 
systems  most  threatening  Europe  in  ex- 
change for  cancellation  of  scheduled 
NATO  deployments  of  comparable 
intermediate-range  land-based  nuclear 
missiles. 

While  we  understand  the  spirit  that 
motivates  the  freeze  efforts,  the  Ad- 
ministration cannot  support  the  freeze 
itself.  A  number  of  compelling  facts 
argue  against  a  freeze. 

•  It  would  freeze  the  United  States 
into  a  position  of  military  disadvantage 
and  dangerous  vulnerability.  Soviet 


intercontinental-range  missiles,  the 
revitalization  of  the  negotiations  on 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions, 
and  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  problem  of 
measures  for  reducing  the  risk  of  sur- 
prise attack  and  the  chance  of  war  aris- 
ing out  of  uncertainty  or  miscalculation. 
All  these  proposals,  the  President  said, 
are  based  "on  the  same  fair-minded  prin- 
ciples: substantial,  militarily  significant 
reduction  in  forces;  equal  ceilings  for 
similar  types  of  forces;  and  adequate 
provisions  for  verification." 


defense  investments  have  far  outpac 
ours  over  the  last  decade.  While  we 
ercised  substantial  restraint,  the  So> 
across-the-board  modernization  effoi 
have  produced  new  weapons,  includi 
new  generations  of  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  directly  threatening 
nuclear  deterrent.  In  Europe,  Soviel 
deployments  of  new  intermediate-ra 
missiles  have  given  the  Soviet  Unioi 
overwhelming  advantage  over  the  V 
in  this  category  of  weapons. 

•  We  want  verifiable  agreemenl 
that  go  beyond  freezes  to  produce  1 
reductions.  The  freeze  proposal,  wh: 
neither  verifiable  nor  reduces  weapc 
is  not  only  bad  defense  but,  as  Seen 
Haig  said  yesterday,  is  bad  arms  co: 
as  well. 

•  The  President  needs  the  strat 
modernization  program  if  we  are  to 
have  a  credible  chance  to  negotiate 
good  strategic  arms  reduction  agree 
ment  with  the  Soviets.  The  freeze 
would,  of  course,  kill  the  moderniza 
program  and  with  it  our  chances  foi 
achieving  the  reductions  that  we  all 
seek. 

•  We  have  embarked  on  very  ir 
tant  negotiations  on  intermediate-n 
nuclear  forces  with  the  Soviet  Unio: 
Geneva— negotiations  in  which  the 
United  States  is  seeking  far  more  tl 
freeze.  Our  goal  in  Geneva  is  the  to 
elimination  of  land-based  intermedi; 
range  missiles.  Thus  the  United  Sta 
and  the  NATO  alliance  must  have  t 
flexibility  to  continue  with  the  two-1 
approach  that  NATO  agreed  to  in  1 
The  freeze  proposal  would  concede 
the  Soviet  Union  its  present  advant 
in  intermediate-range  nuclear  missi 
and  eliminate  any  Soviet  incentive  I 
reach  a  fair  and  balanced  agreemen 
that  would  reduce  nuclear  weapons 
Europe.  ■ 


This  then  is  the  policy  framewo 
within  which  the  United  States  is  w 
ing  toward  arms  control.  I  can  assu 
you  that  the  United  States  will  plaj 
full  part  in  devising  solutions  for  th 
problems  if  the  Soviet  Union,  by  ad 
ing  policies  of  restraint,  makes  it  p< 
ble  for  the  full  range  of  arms  contn 
negotiations  and  other  cooperative 
tivities  in  this  field  to  continue. 

These  basic  pillars  of  U.S.  arms 
trol  policy  are  fundamental  to  the  ii 
on  which  this  committee  has  focuse 
much  of  its  attention  since  its  estab 
ment.  Foremost  among  these  has  b 
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lestion  of  a  comprehensive  ban  on 
sting  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  the 
discussions  of  this  problem  here, 
timate  desirability  of  a  test  ban 
I  been  at  issue,  but  unanimity  has 
acking  on  questions  of  approach 
ming. 

le  U.S.  Government  has  reviewed 
lestion  of  nuclear  testing  in  the 
ct  of  its  impact  not  only  on  arms 
)1  efforts  but  also  on  the  need  to 
ain  the  stability  of  the  nuclear 
:e,  bearing  in  mind  in  particular 
iportance  of  achieving  effective 
ation  measures  and  insuring  com- 
e  with  any  agreed  restrictions.  It 
■  that  any  consideration  of  a  com- 
jessation  of  nuclear  explosions 
De  related  to  the  ability  of  the 
rn  nations  to  maintain  credible 
ent  forces.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
ban  cannot  of  itself  end  the  threat 
by  nuclear  weapons.  Limitations 
ting  must  necessarily  be  con- 
d  within  the  broad  range  of  nu- 
ssues.  Direct  means  for  achieving 
iss  toward  the  elimination  of  the 
.r  menace  are  the  restoration  of 
3  2(4)  of  the  U.N.  Charter  as  a 
'  in  world  politics,  the  negotiation 
lificant  reductions  in  nuclear 
'ns,  and  the  eventual  elimination  of 
capons  themselves.  Thus,  while  a 
ehensive  ban  on  nuclear  testing 
is  an  element  in  the  full  range  of 
jrm  U.S.  arms  control  objectives, 
not  believe  that,  under  present 
istances,  a  comprehensive  test  ban 
help  to  reduce  the  threat  of 
I  weapons  or  to  maintain  the 
ty  of  the  nuclear  balance.  The 
1  States  fully  shares  the  keen  con- 
f  members  of  this  committee  to 
forward  rapidly  in  the  effort  to 
e  the  burden  of  nuclear  weapons 
vorld  politics.  The  United  States 
ork  constructively  with  the  com- 
in  its  efforts  to  achieve  this  end. 
the  area  of  chemical  weapons,  the 
littee  on  Disarmament  has  already 
iseful  work,  and  the  United  States 
snds  the  chairmen  of  previous 
ial-weapons  working  groups  and 
legations  that  have  participated  so 
vely  in  this  effort.  President 
n  has  reaffirmed  U.S.  support  for 
i  to  achieve  a  complete  and 
ble  ban  on  chemical  weapons  and 
rected  U.S.  representatives  to  par- 
e  actively  in  this  important  quest, 
nited  States  believes  that  the 
ittee  on  Disarmament  is  the  ap- 
ate  forum  for  work  toward  a 
:al  weapons  convention.  It  is  the 


intention  of  the  United  States  to  concen- 
trate its  efforts  toward  the  elaboration 
of  a  convention  banning  chemical 
weapons  in  this  committee.  We  believe 
the  working  group  has  successfully  com- 
pleted the  bulk  of  its  initial  task  and,  in 
so  doing,  has  identified  important  areas 
of  agreement  and  disagreement.  The 
next  step  is  to  see  if  it  is  possible  to  har- 
monize views  on  the  major  elements  of 
an  eventual  agreement.  Such  a  step  is  a 
prerequisite  to  the  achievement  of  our 
ultimate  objective,  and  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion, therefore,  will  support  a  revised 
mandate  for  the  working  group  that  will 
allow  it  to  undertake  this  essential  task. 

It  is  no  secret  that  views  diverge 
widely  on  the  subject  of  verifying  com- 
pliance with  arms  control  agreements. 
The  United  States  believes  that  the 
chemical  weapons  working  group  should 
devote  particular  attention  to  verifica- 
tion and  compliance  issues,  from  both  a 
political  and  a  technical  standpoint.  I 
urge  the  members  of  the  working  group 
to  apply  their  expertise  and  imagination 
to  finding  ways  to  overcome  the  many 
complex  problems  which  face  us  in  this 
area.  One  such  problem  is  that  of 
undeclared  stocks  and  undeclared 
chemical  weapons  production,  filling, 
and  storage  facilities. 

Further,  when  the  chemical  weapons 
experts  meet,  I  urge  that,  in  addition  to 
continuing  their  work  on  toxicity  stand- 


the  work  of  the  group  of  scientific  ex- 
perts, whose  efforts  thus  far  have  been 
pointed  toward  the  international  ex- 
change of  seismic  data.  As  you  are 
aware,  the  United  States  has  been  an 
active  participant  in  all  the  activities  of 
this  group.  We  want  this  work  to  con- 
tinue for  as  long  as  useful  results  are  be- 
ing produced,  and  we  intend  fully  to 
support  its  ongoing  efforts.  We  are 
aware  of  the  interest  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  other  delegations  in  an 
enlarged  mandate  for  the  group,  one 
that  would  enable  it  to  address  the 
possibility  of  exchanging  data  on  nuclear 
explosions  and  on  certain  other  unusual 
events  occurring  in  the  atmosphere.  We 
have  also  examined  this  possibility  and 
want  to  share  our  views  informally  with 
other  delegations.  The  idea  here  is  to  in- 
crease the  ability  of  the  group  of  scien- 
tific experts  to  make  a  useful  contribu- 
tion to  improving  our  verification 
capabilities. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  the  question  of  controlling 
arms  in  outer  space  was  the  subject  of  a 
lively  debate  which  resulted  in  the  adop- 
tion of  two  resolutions,  both  of  which 
put  the  problem  on  the  agenda  of  this 
committee.  The  United  States  believes 
that  is  an  appropriate  step.  This  is  a 
difficult,  complex  issue  that  cannot  be 
separated  from  broader  arms  control 
issues.  Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the 


.  .  .  We  do  not  believe  that,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, a  comprehensive  test  ban  could  help  to 
reduce  the  threat  of  nuclear  weapons  or  to  main- 
tain the  stability  of  the  nuclear  balance. 


ards,  they  be  asked  to  examine  promis- 
ing technical  methods  for  monitoring  the 
shutdown  of  chemical  weapons  produc- 
tion and  filling  facilities.  In  this  manner, 
the  committee  can  make  use  of  our  col- 
lective expertise  to  try  to  surmount  a 
major  hurdle  relating  to  the  verification 
of  an  eventual  agreement.  It  is  the  con- 
viction of  the  United  States  that  in  this, 
as  in  other  areas,  the  problem  of  verify- 
ing compliance  with  arms  control 
agreements  requires  active  cooperation 
among  the  signatories  and  not  reliance 
on  national  means  alone. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  expert 
groups,  I  should  dwell  for  a  moment  on 


problems  involved,  we  cannot  expect  im- 
mediate progress  in  this  area.  The  prob- 
lem is  one  that  we  believe  must  be  ap- 
proached with  extreme  care.  Its 
ramifications  are  legion;  so  are  the  pit- 
falls. Too  quick  a  plunge  without  ade- 
quate prior  reflection  could  be  fatal  to 
our  objective  of  achieving  a  stable  en- 
vironment in  outer  space.  At  this  stage, 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  discuss 
the  issue  in  a  general  way  in  informal 
meetings  of  the  committee  where 
various  points  of  view  and  proposals  can 
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be  thoroughly  vented  before  any  further 
steps  are  taken. 

I  have  not  yet  mentioned  three 
items  that  have  been  on  the  committee's 
agenda  in  the  past  and  which  await  final 
action.  I  refer  to  the  draft  radiological 
weapons  treaty,  the  question  of  effective 
arrangements  to  assure  non-nuclear- 
weapon  states  that  nuclear  weapons  will 
not  be  used  against  them,  and  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  disarmament.  The  United 
States  would  like  to  see  the  radiological 
weapons  treaty  completed  soon.  As  we 
have   said  many  times  before,  it  would 
not  be  a  major  step  toward  putting  the 
nuclear  genie  back  in  the  bottle,  but  it 
would  be  a  step  and  anything  we  can  do 
in  this  area  should  surely  be  done.  More 
delay  can  only  mean  more  difficulty  in 
achieving  ultimate  agreement  on  this 
treaty. 

In  connection  with  another  issue 
which  has  been  under  active  considera- 
tion by  the  committee  during  its  past 
three  sessions— that  of  the  so-called 
negative  security  assurances— I  reaffirm 
the  unilateral  assurance  given  by  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  first 
U.N.  Special  Session  on  Disarmament  in 
1978.  As  we  said  at  that  time: 

The  United  States  will  not  use  nuclear 
weapons  against  any  non-nuclear-weapons 
state  party  to  the  NPT  [Nonproliferation 
Treaty]  or  any  comparable  internationally 
binding  commitment  not  to  acquire  nuclear 
explosive  devices,  except  in  the  case  of  an  at- 
tack on  the  United  States,  its  territories  or 
armed  forces,  or  its  allies,  by  such  a  state 
allied  to  a  nuclear-weapons  state  or 
associated  with  a  nuclear-weapons  state  in 
carrying  out  or  sustaining  the  attack. 

The  United  States  stands  by  this 
statement  as  a  reliable  and  firm 
assurance.  We  have  participated,  none- 
theless, and  are  willing  to  continue  to 
participate  in  the  working  group  which 
deals  with  this  issue  and  would  join  a 
consensus  to  reestablish  the  group.  The 
United  States  believes  that  development 
of  a  common  assurance,  as  has  been 
suggested,  would  be  extremely  difficult, 
although  we  are  not  opposed  to  this  con- 
cept. 

The  committee's  task  of  developing  a 
comprehensive  program  of  disarmament 
was  mandated  by  the  First  Special  Ses- 
sion on  disarmament.  It  is  extremely  im- 
portant. We  support  this  effort  and  will 
continue  to  work  constructively  toward 
enunciation  of  a  meaningful  program  to 
be  presented  to  the  Second  Special  Ses- 
The  United  States  believes  that  to 


achieve  the  necessary  consensus,  such  a 
program  must  be  realistic  and  must 
reflect  the  security  needs  of  all  states.  It 
should  provide  guidelines  for  the  actions 
of  states,  with  an  overall  goal  of  pro- 
moting world  stability  and  peace. 

Compliance  With  Treaties 

Both  the  increased  complexity  of 
modern  weapons  and  the  turbulent  con- 
dition of  world  politics  have  highlighted 
the  special  importance  of  compliance 
with  treaties  as  a  factor  among  the 
responsibilities  of  this  committee.  Trust 
is  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  condi- 
tion of  peace.  Montesquieu  spoke  of 
peace  as  a  state  of  tranquility  in  which 
no  man  need  fear  his  neighbor.  Alas, 


Status  of  the  INF 
Negotiations 

Following  is  a  statement  made  on 
March  18,  1982,  by  Ambassador  Paul  H. 
Nitze,  head  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
intermediate-range  nuclear  force  (INF) 
negotiations  being  held  in  Geneva. 

I  left  London  this  morning.  Yesterday  in 
Brussels  I  fully  briefed  our  NATO  part- 
ners on  the  progress  of  the  Geneva  talks 
on  limiting  intermediate-range  nuclear 
missiles.  The  talks  have  been  intense, 
serious,  and  businesslike.  We  have 
covered  at  length  all  the  important  and 
difficult  issues  between  us.  I  have 
agreed  with  Ambassador  [Yuli  A.] 
Kvitsinskiy,  the  head  of  the  Soviet 
delegation,  to  maintain  the  confidentiali- 
ty of  the  exchanges  between  us.  I  can 
say,  however,  that  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity fully  to  present  the  case  for  the 
draft  treaty  which  we  presented  on 
February  2,  which  would  implement  the 
President's  proposal  for  zero  on  our  side 
and  zero  on  theirs,  with  respect  to  those 
missiles  which  are  of  greatest  concern  to 
both  sides. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  closing 
comment.  I  hope  that  those  here  at 
home  who  are  considering  various 
nuclear  freeze  proposals  take  fully  into 
account  the  effect  that  their  proposals,  if 
adopted,  would  have  on  our  negotia- 
tions. If  the  U.S.  deployment  of 
intermediate-range  missiles  is  frozen, 
there  will  be  no  incentive  for  the  Soviet 
Union  to  give  up  theirs;  they  have  vir- 
tually completed  their  planned  deploy- 
ment in  Europe  of  such  missiles.  ■ 


that  criterion  is  not  satisfied  today 
many  parts  of  the  world.  None  of  t 
neighbors  of  the  Soviet  Union  can  i 
that  it  feels  comfortable  about  the 
violability  of  its  borders.  And  more 
generally,  the  expansionist  policy  o 
Soviet  Union  radiates  anxiety  far 
beyond  the  states  in  its  immediate 
neighborhood— to  other  states  whi 
fear  the  fate  of  Afghanistan,  Polan 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Romanu 
German  Democratic  Republic,  or 
Bulgaria.  Troubling  questions  have 
arisen  about  Soviet  compliance  wit 
ternational  agreements  concerning 
chemical  and  biological  warfare.  Tl 
questions  affect  every  state  in  the 
community.  And  they  cast  a  shado 
over  the  possibility  of  verifying  So 
compliance  with  treaties  on  the  coi 
of  other  arms,  particularly  nuclear 
In  1967,  the  International  Con- 
tee  of  the  Red  Cross  published  disi 
ing  evidence  about  the  use  of  Sovii 
chemical  weapons  in  Yemen.  Now, 
circumstantial  evidence  that  lethal 
chemical  weapons  have  been  used 
Laos,  Kampuchea,  and  Afghanista 
been  confirmed  by  new  evidence  f) 
Southeast  Asia— evidence  of  the  u 
'  prohibited  lethal  mycotoxins,  whic 
particularly  cruel  and  inhumane 
weapons  of  war.  The  production  a 
of  such  weapons  raises  most  serio' 
questions  about  compliance  with  e 
international  constraints  on  such  i 
tivities,  including  the  Biological  ar 
in  Weapons  Convention  of  1972  ai 
1925  Geneva  protocol— to  both  of 
the  Soviet  Union  is  a  party— and 
demonstrates  the  necessity  of  furl 
consideration  of  the  adequacy  of  a 
plicable  verification  and  complianc 
visions. 

It  is  vital  that  all  countries  coi 
cerned  cooperate  to  the  fullest  exl 
with  the  work  of  the  U.N.  group  < 
perts  investigating  the  matter.  It 
not  suffice  simply  to  call  attention 
problems.  We  deserve  answers.  T 
1979  anthrax  outbreak  in  Sverdlo 
never  been  satisfactorily  explains 
Soviet  Union  and  its  friends  and  i 
have  vehemently  denied  that  the  ! 
Union  is  engaged  in  any  way  in  tl 
of  toxins  or  other  chemical  weapo 
But  it  remains  altogether  unwillin 
discuss  these  matters  in  detail  or 
fer  the  kind  of  cooperation  that  rr 
alleviate  the  legitimate  concerns  c 
world  community.  Soviet  behavio) 
face  of  such  inquiries  has  simply  ( 
ened  the  suspicions  and  anxiety  o 
persons  of  good  will.  This  is  a  fac 
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:ular  importance  to  the  work  of  the 
nittee  on  Disarmament. 
;  is  essential,  therefore,  that  the 
nation  of  compliance  with  arms  con- 
"eaties  be  made  a  central  feature  of 
ork  program  here.  Until  the  na- 
agree  on  the  principle  of  far- 
ing international  cooperation  in 
oring  and  enforcing  compliance 
;uch  agreements,  arms  control  and 
nament  cannot  begin  to  achieve 
full  potential  as  programs  of  peace, 
oviet  Union  has  recently  stated 
while  it  continued  to  rely  primarily 
tional  means  of  verification  of  com- 
e  with  arms  control  treaties,  it  was 
X  to  accept  cooperative  means  of 
ation  where  circumstances  make 
irocedures  necessary  and  desirable, 
nited  States  welcomes  this 
ince.  And  it  recalls  the  fact  that  in 
the  Soviet  Union  made  a  far  more 
■ehensive  statement  of  its 
less  to  accept  inspection  and  other 
'ative  means  of  verification  in  the 
st  of  arms  control  during  the  con- 
tion  of  the  U.S.  proposal  for  the 
ational  control  of  nuclear  energy, 
1  as  the  Baruch  plan.  The  volatility 
agility  of  thf.  international  at- 
lere  make  it  essential  that  the 
Union  go  beyond  President 
nev's  statement  of  November  23, 
to  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko's 
•  and  more  ample  offer. 
ius  far,  I  have  alluded  only  in 
g  to  the  Second  SSOD.  That  is 
ie  in  many  respects  its  shape  and 
ture  of  its  contribution  to  our 
m  endeavors  cannot  yet  be  clearly 
en.  In  no  small  part,  what  happens 
v  York  in  June  will  depend  upon 
lappens  here  between  now  and 
rhe  committee's  work  on  the  com- 
lsive  program  of  disarmament  will 
lajor  input.  In  that  effort,  the 
1  States  wishes  to  play  an  active 
lergetic  role.  But,  obviously,  all 
ot  rest  on  what  we  do  here.  Much 
pend  on  whether  the  behavior  of 
conforms  to  their  professed  goals 
tentions.  The  work  of  the  second 
i  session  will  be  particularly  sen- 
to  this  factor.  Let  us  hope  that,  to 
tent  we  can  influence  events,  this 
ttee  will  contribute  to  a  special 
i  which  should  be  marked  by  a 
ie  appreciation  of  the  role  of  arms 
ions  in  the  effort  to  maintain 
and  security  for  all  mankind.  ■ 


ASEAN-U.S.  Dialogue 


The  fourth  ministerial  meeting  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Association  of 
South  East  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  was 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  March  9-11,  1982.  Follow- 
ing are  welcoming  remarks  made  by 
Deputy  Secretary  Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Jr. , 
on  March  9,  and  the  text  of  the  joint 
press  statement  issued  on  March  11. 


DEPUTY  SECRETARY  STOESSEL 

I  am  delighted  to  welcome  you  to  the 
fourth  ASEAN-U.S.  dialogue.  It  is  espe- 
cially gratifying  for  me  to  meet  with 
representatives  of  a  regional  group 
which  has  achieved  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess in  bringing  progress,  stability,  and 
international  prestige  to  its  member 
countries.  The  cooperation  which  your 
nations  have  attained  in  the  economic 
and  political  fields,  both  among  your- 
selves as  well  as  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  is  a  glistening  example  for  the 
rest  of  us. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  close 
partnership  which  my  country  has 
established  with  ASEAN.  It  is  a  model 
for  the  way  in  which  nations  can  work 
together  on  common  problems  for  the 
common  benefit.  I  can  assure  you  that 
this  Administration  is  determined  to 
continue  the  high  level  of  cooperation, 
friendship,  and  openness  which  has  been 
established  with  the  ASEAN  states;  to 
listen  carefully  to  your  concerns;  and  to 
respond  positively  to  the  very  best  of 
our  ability. 

The  meeting  which  begins  today  is 
part  of  a  diverse  and  constructive 
U.S. -ASEAN  interaction  which  has  been 
crucial  to  our  mutual  efforts  to  deal  with 
many  difficult  issues.  The  process  has 
taken  place  through  the  formal  dialogue 
meetings,  through  participation  by 
Secretaries  of  State  in  post-ASEAN 
ministerial  consultations  with  dialogue 
partners,  through  the  ASEAN 
Washington  committee,  and  through  fre- 
quent get  togethers  on  many  subjects. 
This  fruitful  day-by-day  exchange  truly 
demonstrates,  as  Philippine  Foreign 
Minister  [Carlos  P.]  Romulo  stated  at 
the  last  dialogue  meeting  that  ASEAN 
and  the  United  States  share  long-range 
concerns  for  the  continued  stability  and 
sustained  growth  of  the  ASEAN  region. 


Dialogue  Accomplishments 

The  dialogue  process  has  helped 
ASEAN  achieve  some  very  impressive 
accomplishments. 

First,  and  particularly  impressive,  is 
ASEAN's  resolute  effort  to  achieve  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  tragic  situation 
in  Vietnam-occupied  Kampuchea,  which 
the  United  States  has  strongly  sup- 
ported and  will  continue  to  support. 
ASEAN's  effectiveness  in  marshalling 
international  support  for  its  position, 
and  in  keeping  the  pressure  on  Vietnam 
to  agree  to  a  negotiated  settlement 
which  allows  the  Cambodian  people  self- 
determination  under  U.N. -supervised 
elections,  has  provided  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  strength,  diplomatic 
skill,  and  maturity  of  the  ASEAN 
nations. 

Another  impressive  accomplishment 
facilitated  by  the  dialogue  process  has 
been  the  successful  effort  to  deal,  in 
humanitarian  fashion,  with  the  inunda- 
tion of  Indochina  refugees,  which  only  3 
years  ago  posed  a  severe  crisis  for 
ASEAN.  ASEAN  efforts,  including 
establishment  of  regional  processing 
centers  and  cooperation  with  the  inter- 
national community  on  refugee  relief 
and  resettlement,  have  converted  this  in- 
to a  manageable,  though  still  difficult, 
problem.  It  is  doubtful  that  this  could 
have  been  accomplished  without  the  ex- 
istence of  ASEAN  and  the  dialogue 
process.  The  United  States  is  continuing 
to  support  ASEAN  and  to  live  up  to  its 
humanitarian  obligations  by  accepting 
large  numbers  of  Southeast  Asian 
refugees  for  resettlement. 

The  dialogue  process  has  brought 
about  concrete  and  practical  im- 
provements in  economic  and  commercial 
relations  between  ASEAN  and  the 
United  States.  The  second  dialogue 
meeting  in  1978  contributed  to  the  U.S. 
decision  to  support  negotiation  of  the 
common  fund.  The  United  States  signed 
the  resulting  agreement  and  is  prepared 
to  take  further  steps  toward  ratification 
provided  that  commodity  agreements 
decide  to  associate  with  the  fund.  The 
United  States  also  signed  the  Interna- 
tional Rubber  Agreement  and  played  a 
central  role  in  the  establishment  of  its 
headquarters  in  Malaysia,  an  important 
ASEAN  goal.  We  have  cooperated  in  an 
ASEAN  development  program,  which 
addresses  crucial  regional  problems  by 
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sharing  our  technology  and  experience. 
These  programs  are  moving  forward  at 
a  good  pace.  We  intend  to  build  on  these 
programs  to  further  advance  ASEAN 
regional  development. 

Trade 

In  the  trade  field,  ASEAN  has  been 
given  status  as  a  regional  association 
eligible  for  cumulative  treatment  under 
GSP  [Generalized  System  of  Prefer- 
ences] rules  of  origin,  and  Indonesia  has 
become  eligible  for  GSP.  ASEAN  is  a 
major  beneficiary  of  this  program  and  is 
showing  an  expanding  ability  to  make 
use  of  GSP  concessions.  We  have  been 
able  to  discuss  GATT  [General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade]  and  other 
trade  issues  with  creativity  and  candor 
because  of  the  relationship  built  up 
through  the  dialogue. 

This  Administration  is  particularly- 
conscious  of  the  importance  of  the 
private  business  sector  to  development 
and  mutually  beneficial  commerce.  The 
ASEAN-U.S.  Business  Council,  which 
has  arisen  out  of  the  dialogue  process,  is 
proving  to  be  one  of  its  most  important 
accomplishments  in  terms  of  long-run 
economic  progress  and  increased  trade 
and  investment.  President  Reagan 
strongly  believes  in  the  effectiveness  of 
the  private  enterprise  contribution  to 
economic  development,  and  the  Business 
Council  is  a  concept  we  wholeheartedly 
support.  The  impressive  success  of 
market-oriented  ASEAN  economies  is 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  progress 
which  private  enterprises  can  achieve. 
We  are  exploring  ways  in  which  the 
U.S.  Government  can  further  strengthen 
the  U.S.  private  sector  contribution  to 
ASEAN's  development. 

U.S.  East  Asian  Policy 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  broader  global  aspects  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  particularly  in  the  East 
Asian  region.  All  of  you  in  this  room  to- 
day will  understand  how  the  U.S.  global 
responsibilities  influence  our  regional  ac- 
tivities and  capabilities.  We  can  deal 
harmoniously  and  productively  with 
economic  issues  only  in  a  climate  of 
security  and  freedom  from  external 
threats.  Indeed,  the  world  trading 
system  is  predicated  on  the  absence  of 
hostilities  and  aggression.  It  is  precisely 
to  preserve  a  peaceful  world  system  in 
which  all  can  prosper  that  the  United 


States  has  to  focus  on  threats  to  that 
system.  In  this  regard,  we  are  deter- 
mined to  continue  to  play  a  major  role  in 
assuring  peace  and  security  in  East 
Asia. 

To  help  ASEAN  withstand  the 
threat  created  by  Vietnam's  invasion  of 
Kampuchea  and  an  expanding  Soviet 
naval  presence,  the  United  States  is  in- 
creasing its  military  assistance  to  in- 
dividual ASEAN  countries,  especially 
Thailand,  the  front-line  state.  We 
recognize  and  accept  the  independent 
status  of  ASEAN,  however,  and  we  will 
continue  to  provide  our  support  in  ways 
fully  acceptable  to  your  governments. 

It  is  in  this  broader  context  that  the 
United  States  places  such  high  value  on 
its  relationship  with  ASEAN.  You  are 
independent,  self-reliant,  and 
economically  dynamic.  We  will  continue 
to  support  this  favorable  situation  with 
trade,  investment,  development  coopera- 
tion, and  military  assistance. 

This  Administration  also  is  engaged 
in  a  major  effort  to  revitalize  the  U.S. 
economy.  As  we  proceed,  we  may  not 
always  be  able  to  respond  immediately 
to  your  desires  for  increased  access  to 
the  U.S.  market  or  for  increased  U.S. 
financial  support.  But  we  are  committed 
to  an  open  global  trading  system  and 
will  strongly  resist  the  winds  of  protec- 
tionism. Most  importantly,  the  renewed 
health  of  the  U.S.  economy  will  have 
major  benefits  for  international  trade, 
including  improved  markets  for  the  com- 
modity exports  of  the  developing  world. 

The  Agenda  for  the  fourth  dialogue 
is  well  thought  out  and  unusually  ap- 
propriate in  view  of  the  upcoming  GATT 
Ministerial.  The  discussions  will  in- 
fluence how  both  sides  proceed  in  the 
global  context.  We  are  especially  aware 
of  your  concerns  about  the  outlook  for 
your  commodity  exports,  as  well  as  your 
interest  in  increasing  the  benefits  from 
GSP.  We  will  give  careful  consideration 
to  your  views  on  these  subjects  during 
the  course  of  the  dialogue. 

We  are  also  extremely  interested  in 
thoroughly  exploring  with  you  ways  in 
which  we  can  increase  our  investment 
and  financial  cooperation,  including 
transfer  of  technology  and  increased  ac- 
cess to  U.S.  capital  markets.  The 
dynamism  of  ASEAN  economies  has  led 
OPIC  [Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration], the  Eximbank,  and  the  trade 
and  development  program  to  count 
ASEAN  as  one  of  their  prime  cus- 
tomers, and  we  are  prepared  to  consider 


what  further  participation  these  U 
agencies  can  make. 

The  meeting  you  are  about  to 
will  play  an  important  role  in  achii 
mutual  understanding  of  economic 
lems  and  concerns  on  both  sides.  1 
have  assembled  our  leading  experl 
trade,  finance,  and  development  a 
as  leaders  from  our  private  busine 
tor,  to  discuss  your  concerns  and  ; 
tions  thoroughly.  I  am  convinced  1 
the  results  will  lead  to  a  further 
strengthening  of  the  dynamic  and 
ful  relationship  between  our  count 
leading  to  greater  prosperity  for  i 

JOINT  PRESS  STATEMENT 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  ASEAN-U. 
dialogue  took  place  in  Washington,  D. 
March  9-11  in  the  Department  of  Sta 
The  ASEAN  delegations  were  led 
H.E.  Atmono  Suryo,  Director-General 
ASEAN-Indonesia;  H.E.  Mohd.  Yusoi 
Hitam,  Director-General,  ASEAN-Ma 
H.E.  Vicente  B.  Valdepenas,  Jr.,  Dep 
Minister  of  Trade  and  Industry,  Philij 
H.E.  Sime  D.  Hidalgo,  Director-Genei 
ASEAN-Philippines;  H.E.  Punch 
Coomarasawamy,  Ambassador  of  Sinj 
to  the  United  States;  and  H.E.  Vudhi 
Chuchom,  Director-General,  ASEAN- 
Thailand.  H.E.  Vicente  B.  Valdepenai 
leader  of  the  Philippine  delegation,  w 
ASEAN  spokesman.  H.E.  Narciso  G. 
ASEAN  Secretary  General,  and  mem 
his  staff  were  also  present. 

The  U.S.  delegation  was  led  by  A 
C.  Albrecht,  Deputy  Assistant  Secret 
State  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affs 
U.S.  delegation  was  made  up  of  repn 
tives  of  the  Departments  of  State,  C( 
merce,  Treasury,  Agriculture,  the  U.! 
Representative,  AID,  Council  of  Ecoi 
Advisors,  OPIC,  and  the  Eximbank. 
The  meeting  opened  with  a  welcc 
statement  by  Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Dep 
Secretary  of  State.  The  Deputy  Seen 
reaffirmed  the  close  and  friendly  ties 
tween  the  United  States  and  ASEA> 
creasingly  prosperous  effective  grouj 
five  nations  in  Southeast  Asia.  Secre 
Stoessel  went  on  to  state  that  this  A 
ministration  is  determined  to  continu 
high  level  of  cooperation,  friendship, 
openness  which  has  been  established 
ASEAN  states.  The  dialogue  process 
helped  ASEAN  achieve  some  very  in 
accomplishments,  including  concrete 
practical  improvements  in  the  econoi 
commercial  relations  between  ASEA 
the  United  States.  Regarding  the  rol 
private  sector,  the  ASEAN-U.S.  Bus 
Council  is  proving  to  be  most  import 
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oting  long-run  economic  progress  and  in- 
ed  trade  and  investment. 
Lnthony  C.  Albrecht,  Deputy  Assistant 
;tary  of  State  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific 
rs  and  head  of  the  U.S.  delegation,  in  in- 
ctory  remarks,  noted  the  importance  of 
A.N  as  the  fifth  largest  trading  partner 
the  United  States,  the  total  trade  having 
ied  $22  billion  in  1981  and  that  U.S.  in- 
lent  in  the  region  was  now  over  $5 
i  with  more  to  come.  He  referred  to 
Dillion  in  Exim  loans  and  guarantees 
the  past  5  years.  OPIC  has  provided 
million  of  insurance  on  16  projects  in 
\N. 

'r.  Vicente  B.  Valdepenas,  Jr.,  as  the 
\N  spokesman,  welcomed  the  fourth 
rue  as  an  opportunity  for  both  the 
'd  States  and  ASEAN  to  resolve  their 
ion  concern  and  hoped  that  the  dialogue 
1  further  strengthen  the  partnership  be- 
l  ASEAN  and  the  United  States, 
oth  sides  noted  with  satisfaction  the 
ess  of  the  ASEAN-U.S.  dialogue  as 
need  by  the  expanding  development 
ration  program,  cultural,  educational, 
narcotics  control  activities,  and  the  in- 
ing  flow  of  technicians  and  officials  be- 
l  the  two  sides. 


-national  Economy 

;  was  a  wide-ranging  discussion  of  the 
;  facing  the  world  economy.  Particular 
:nce  was  made  to  the  importance  of 
ilizing  the  U.S.  economy  in  order  to 
•e  the  prosperity  and  the  growth  of  the 
trading  system,  including  the  ASEAN 
The  United  States  welcomed  the  contin- 
/igorous  growth  exhibited  by  the 
VN  economies,  expressing  the  view  that 
)le  of  the  private  sector  was  one  of  the 
1  elements  in  their  prosperity, 
le  ASEAN  side  reassured  the  U.S.  side 
lSEAN  states  have  always  taken  a 
/e  attitude  in  searching  for  a  healthy  in- 
;ional  political  and  economic  environ- 
However,  the  ASEAN  delegations  ex- 
id  concern  over  certain  recent 
>pments  such  as  the  U.S.  policy  on  com- 
ies  of  interest  to  ASEAN  particularly 
d  sugar;  on  the  integrated  program  for 
odities;  U.S.  policy  on  multilateral 
>pment  banks;  economic  cooperation  in 
>ping  countries  activities;  and  the  U.S. 
)n  on  global  negotiations.  Nonetheless, 
lN  is  hopeful  that  the  spirit  of  genuine 
ration  and  meaningful  consultations 
ed  at  the  Cancun  summit,  which  has 
rterized  the  ASEAN-U.S.  dialogue  and 
iyities,  would  result  in  mutually 
cial  and  cooperative  endeavors. 

e  and  Commodities 

sides  discussed  the  results  of  the  MTN 
lateral  trade  negotiations]  including  the 
:ion  of  tariffs  and  the  agreements  on 
riff  measures.  Both  sides  noted  that 


slow  economic  growth  and  unemployment  led 
to  rising  protectionist  sentiment  in  many 
countries  and  pointed  to  the  advantages  of 
maintaining  an  open  international  trading 
system  and  the  need  to  resist  protectionist 
trends. 

Both  sides  referred  to  the  importance  of 
the  upcoming  GATT  ministerial  meeting  and 
view  it  as  a  forum  to  improve  the  multilateral 
trading  system. 

The  ASEAN  side  expressed  appreciation 
for  the  U.S.  GSP  [Generalized  System  of 
Preferences]  scheme  which  has  benefitted 
ASEAN  exports,  particularly  of  manufac- 
turers, and  welcomed  the  U.S.  efforts  to  fur- 
ther improve  the  scheme  as  well  as  assist 
ASEAN  countries  in  better  utilizing  the 
scheme.  The  ASEAN  side  further  stressed 
the  importance  of  making  the  GSP  scheme  a 
permanent  feature  of  the  U.S.  trade  policy. 
The  ASEAN  side  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  basic  commodity  exports  in  their 
respective  economies.  They  expressed  their 
concern  at  the  slow  progress  of  the  in- 
tegrated program  for  commodities  in  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  effective  in- 
ternational commodity  agreements  which  will 
contribute  to  the  stabilization  of  prices.  The 
ASEAN  side  reiterated  their  strong  concern 
with  regard  to  GSA  [General  Services  Ad- 
ministration] release  of  tin  onto  the  world 
market. 

The  U.S.  side  recognized  the  views  of 
ASEAN  on  commodities  and  reiterated  its 
policy  of  support  for  a  case-by-case  approach 
toward  commodity  matters.  The  United 
States  cited  its  active  participation  in  the  In- 
ternational Natural  Rubber,  Sugar,  and  Cof- 
fee Agreements.  The  U.S.  side  felt  that  GSA 
sales  had  not  disrupted  the  tin  market  but  ex- 
pressed its  understanding  of  the  ASEAN  con- 
cern with  regard  to  GSA  sales  of  tin  and  in 
this  context  offered  to  hold  special  consulta- 
tions with  ASEAN  countries.  At  the  same 
time  the  U.S.  Government  wished  to  assure 
tin  producers  that  it  would  cooperate  with 
the  sixth  ITA  [International  Tin  Agreement] 
and  expects  that  consumers  and  producers 
would  join  even  though  for  well-known 
reasons  the  United  States  would  be  unable  to 
participate  in  the  agreement. 

The  ASEAN  side  expressed  serious  con- 
cern on  the  possible  adverse  effects  of  the 
Caribbean  Basin  initiative  on  ASEAN  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States,  in  particular 
sugar,  a  substantial  portion  of  which  have 
been  subject  to  full  tariff  duties  and  fees  not 
only  on  account  of  their  being  ineligible  under 
the  U.S.  GSP  but  also  due  to  the  U.S.  sugar 
price  support  program.  The  ASEAN  side 
believed  that  the  tariff  benefits  that  would  be 
accorded  beneficiary  sugar  exporting  coun- 
tries under  the  Caribbean  Basin  initiative 
would  result  in  a  competitive  disadavantage 
for  ASEAN  sugar  exports.  The  U.S.  side  in- 
dicated that  an  objective  of  the  overall  Carib- 
bean Basin  initiative  is  to  encourage  diver- 
sification away  from  sugar  and  that  the  U.S. 
does  not  expect  that  Caribbean  sugar  exports 
to  the  United  States  will  rise  significantly 
above  historical  levels. 


Investment  and  Finance 

Both  sides  recognized  the  vital  role  of  private 
capital  in  economic  development  and  stressed 
the  importance  of  maintaining  a  favorable  in- 
vestment climate. 

The  ASEAN  side  requested  the  United 
States  to  facilitate  ASEAN's  efforts  to  raise 
financing  for  their  development  projects,  to 
organize  investment  seminars,  and  to  under- 
take other  measures  to  promote  U.S.  invest- 
ment in  the  ASEAN  countries.  On  financial 
cooperation,  ASEAN  requested  the  United 
States  first,  to  encourage  U.S.  financial  in- 
stitutions to  work  on  ASEAN  industrial  proj- 
ect financing;  second,  to  make  available 
technical  expertise  of  financial  issues;  third, 
to  organize  programs  such  as  seminars,  study 
tours,  and  on-the-job  training  to  assist 
ASEAN  access  to  the  U.S.  capital  market; 
fourth,  to  organize  study  tours  or  training 
programs  on  insurance;  and  finally,  to  en- 
courage the  U.S.  Eximbank  to  continue  its  ef- 
fort to  promote  ASEAN  development. 

The  U.S.  side  indicated  that  they 
understood  and  supported  the  economic 
development  objectives  which  underlay  these 
proposals,  and  they  would  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  them.  In  particular,  regarding 
seminars,  investment  missions,  and  feasibility 
studies,  the  United  States  agreed  to  make 
further  proposals.  The  U.S.  representatives 
pointed  to  the  programs  of  several  U.S. 
Government  agencies— including  the  U.S. 
Eximbank,  OPIC,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, and  the  trade  and  development  pro- 
gram— which  are  active  in  the  ASEAN 
region  in  support  of  U.S.  investment.  The 
Eximbank  has  sizable  commitments  in  the 
ASEAN  region  and  is  prepared  to  increase 
these  commitments.  Similarly,  the  United 
States  noted  that  OPIC  had  been  active  in 
providing  insurance,  loan  guarantees,  and 
feasibility  studies  grants  in  the  ASEAN  area; 
still  there  is  considerable  scope  for  expansion 
of  OPIC  activities  in  the  region. 

ASEAN-U.S.  Business  Council 

Both  sides  welcomed  the  special  presentation 
closely  related  to  trade  and  investment  issues 
made  by  Mr.  William  E.  Tucker,  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  section  of  the  ASEAN-U.S.  Business 
Council.  His  reference  to  the  training  and 
technology  transfer  opportunities  offered  by 
U.S.  firms  for  the  ASEAN  area  was  wel- 
come. Both  sides  considered  that  the 
possibility  of  future  participation  by  private 
sector  representatives  in  appropriate  dialogue 
sessions,  by  invitation,  would  be  desirable. 

Development  Cooperation 

Both  sides  expressed  satisfaction  with  the 
progress  made  in  six  ongoing  ASEAN-U.S. 
development  projects  in  the  fields  of 
agriculture,  energy,  public  health,  and 
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academic  training  and  research.  ASEAN-U.S. 
projects  are  now  underway  or  planned  in  all 
five  member  countries. 

The  growing  success  of  the  cooperation 
between  ASEAN  and  the  United  States  with 
AID  funding  was  underlined  by  the  signing  of 
the  seventh  project  agreement  between  the 
U.S.  Government  and  ASEAN  during  the 
dialogue  by  AID  Administrator  M.  Peter 
McPherson  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
and  Ambassador  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia 
to  the  United  States,  D.  Ashari,  on  behalf  of 
ASEAN.  The  Agreement  provides  $1  million 
of  AID  assistance  over  3  years.  This  is  the 
second  energy  project  between  ASEAN  and 
the  United  States  in  the  very  important  area 
of  energy  planning  and  development. 

The  first  ASEAN-U.S.  development 
cooperation  agreement  was  signed  in  1979 
and  since  then  AID  has  committed  $16.5 
million  in  economic  assistance  to  ASEAN 
regional  projects. 

Other  topics  discussed  during  the  meeting 
included  narcotics  control,  cooperation  in 
science  and  technology,  agriculture,  educa- 
tion, cultural  affairs,  and  shipping.  On  ocean 
shipping  policy  ASEAN  requested  the  U.S. 
Government  to  approve  as  soon  as  possible 
its  proposed  legislation  to  exempt  the  ship- 
ping lines  of  developing  countries  from  being 
classified  as  controlled  carriers.  Both  sides 
agreed  to  study  carefully  the  proposals  and 
suggestions  exchanged  in  the  various  fields 
during  these  discussions  with  the  aim  of 
strengthening  ASEAN-U.S.  cooperation.B 


U.S.-NATO  Defense  Relationships 


by  Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger 

Statement  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  March  26,  1982. 
Ambassador  Eagleburger  is  Under 
Secretary  for  Political  Affairs.1 

I  am  pleased  to  join  my  Defense  Depart- 
ment colleagues  today  to  testify  on  the 
defense  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  our  NATO  partners  and, 
more  specifically,  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  maintenance  of  U.S.  troops  in 
Europe  and  the  equitable  division  of 
labor  within  the  NATO  alliance. 

We  read  about  a  growing  sentiment 
in  America  to  withdraw  forces  from 
Europe.  Ostensibly  because  of  perceived 
European  failure  to  provide  adequately 
for  its  share  of  the  common  defense.  It 
is  only  fair  that  Americans  should  ask 
whether  their  sacrifices  are  being 
matched  by  those  whose  territory  we 
are  committed  to  defend,  especially  as 
our  allies  have  become  as  prosperous  as 
we.  But  a  responsible  debate  on  this 
issue  must  start  with  a  clear  apprecia- 
tion of  our  national  interests  and  the 
facts  about  allied  performance. 

Under  Secretary  [of  Defense, 
Research  and  Engineering,  Richard  D.] 
Delauer  has  already  reviewed  the  facts 
and  figures  of  the  allied  contribution  to 
the  common  defense.  I  would  like  to 
focus  my  remarks  on  the  critical  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  the  U.S.  military 
presence  in  Europe. 

Burdensharing 

There  is  no  question  that  a  gap  exists 
today  between  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
U.S.  defense  effort  and  that  of  the  allies. 
But  one  very  basic  reason  for  that  is 
that  we  are  now  running  hard  to  make 
up  for  nearly  a  generation  of  neglect  in 
our  military  programs.  The  allies,  in  con- 
trast, have  turned  in  a  remarkably 
steady  performance.  Roughly  speaking, 
they  have  sustained  an  increase  of  be- 
tween 2%  and  3%  for  more  than  a 
decade.  We  are  climbing  out  of  a  serious 
trough;  they  are  not. 

Now  that  we  have  begun— and  I 
stress,  begun— to  offer  genuine  leader- 
ship by  our  example,  we  have  every 
right  to  expect  a  stronger  allied 
response.  But  I  want  to  underscore  that 
the  main  reason  we  want  to  see  the 
allies  do  more  is  that  Western  defense 


requires  it,  not  simply  because  it  w 
be  more  fair.  As  important  as  the  < 
tion  of  equity  is,  it  is  secondary  to 
question  of  security.  Had  the  allies 
concerned  more  for  equity  than  se< 
their  effort  might  have  declined  as 
did  during  the  1970s. 

Thus,  I  endorse  the  Defense  D< 
ment's  assessment  that  the  allies  a 
making  an  important  contribution 
that  the  policies  we  are  now  follow 
are  the  best  policies  to  induce  the 
to  do  even  more.  I  believe  that  rer 
U.S.  forces  from  Europe  would  no 
harm  our  security  but  also  damage 
most  important  set  of  relationship! 
have,  and  erase  our  hope  of  a  gres 
allied  contribution. 

Until  the  20th  century,  the  Un 
States  sought  to  carve  out  its  own 
destiny  independent  of  those  Euro 
states  which  are  its  political,  econ< 
and  philosophical  parents.  The  less 
that  the  security  of  the  United  Ste 
indivisible  from  the  security  of  Eu 
was  made  tragically  clear  on  two  < 
sions  in  this  century.  At  the  outse 
'  both  World  Wars,  we  began  in  nei 
ity,  only  to  join  the  battle  because 
found  that  our  fundamental  intere 
were  being  threatened. 

We  are  bound  to  Europe  by  hi 
culture,  politics,  and  economics.  M 
Americans  retain  their  personal  a: 
cultural  roots  in  Europe.  The  vigo 
and  thriving  democracies  of  Euro] 
America  are  the  core  of  Western 
civilization.  Our  values  are  shared 
Europe  in  the  purest  sense:  Our  v 
have  their  roots  in  Europe  and  ha 
turn,  nourished  the  European  con 
ment  to  liberty  and  the  dignity  of 
dividual. 

We  and  the  Europeans  provid 
foundation  of  the  international  ■ 
and  financial  systems.  Our  Europ 
NATO  allies  have  an  aggregate  G 
slightly  larger  than  that  of  the  Ui 
States,  and  they  took  over  $62  bil 
U.S.  exports  in  1980,  resulting  in 
trade  surplus  of  almost  $25  billioi 
represent  one  of  the  largest  mart 
U.S.  agricultural  exports,  which  i 
crucial  to  a  healthy  U.S.  economj 
direct  investment  in  NATO  count 
amounted  to  $76  billion  at  the  em 
1980  and  generates  a  significant 
remittances  which  are  a  positive 
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U.S.  balance  of  payments,  as  well 
lajor  factor  in  the  profitability  of 
U.S.  firms. 

•tance  of  U.S. -European 
ionship 

iscussion  of  the  rationale  for  U.S. 
presence  in  Europe  has  to  proceed 
i  recognition  of  the  critical  impor- 
of  the  European-American 
>nship  in  all  of  its  forms.  But  it 
Uso  take  account  of  the  fact  that 
xrld  has  changed  greatly  over  the 
.rs  since  NATO  was  created  and 
roops  were  committed  to  it. 

rst,  the  U.S. -Soviet  balance  has 
.  from  U.S.  superiority  to,  at  best, 
arious  balance,  with  powerful  ad- 
trends. 

cond,  the  U.S. -European  balance 
ifted  even  more  dramatically.  In 
the  United  States  produced  and 
ned  half  the  world's  goods.  Today, 
ies  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific  col- 
ly produce  more  than  we. 
iird,  the  balance  between  North 
>uth  has  shifted  most  starkly.  In 
lore  than  a  generation,  we  have 
from  a  world  dominated  by  the 
o  one  where  over  100  independent 
3,  suspicious  of  and  sometimes 
to  the  West,  control  extensive 
ces  and  trade  routes  of  vital  in- 
to the  West. 

ese  changes  point  to  several  con- 
s  regarding  the  Atlantic  partner- 

rst,  the  Soviet  threat  to  Europe  is 
r  than  ever.  It  requires  a  greater- 
/er  response.  A  decade  of  detente 
ope  has  failed  to  moderate  Soviet 
sr  or  to  stem  the  growth  of  Soviet 
y  might. 

cond,  the  United  States  must  rely 
lore  on  friends  and  allies  to 
rbalance  Soviet  power  in  Europe 
ound  the  globe. 

ird,  while  the  threat  to  Europe 
)wn,  the  threat  to  Western  in- 
in  other  regions,  from  Soviet 
urism  and  from  local  instability 
nflict,  has  also  grown  dramat- 

e  United  States  and  Western 
i  continue  to  form  a  single  social, 
1,  and  economic  entity.  It  is  the 


most  vital  such  entity  on  the  globe  and 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  world  is 
a  more  dangerous  and  difficult  place 
than  it  was  30  years  ago,  but  the  West 
continues  to  have  the  resources,  the 
talents,  the  political  will,  and  the 
military  potential  to  maintain  its  securi- 
ty and  promote  peaceful  progress 
beyond  its  borders. 

American  troops  in  Europe  form  the 
essential  military  bond  which  holds  this 
Western  coalition  together.  American 
troops  in  Europe  are  the  concrete  em- 
bodiment of  America's  commitment  to 
collective  security.  American  troops  in 
Europe  are  the  essential  prerequisite  for 
America's  leadership  of  a  united 
Western  coalition.  Placing  that  commit- 
ment in  doubt  would  demoralize 
Western  Europe  and  virtually  exclude 
allied  support  for  U.S.  efforts  to  meet 
the  Soviet  challenge  outside  of  Europe. 

I  recognize  that  most  of  those  who 
talk  of  reducing  our  troop  presence  in 
Europe  would  subscribe  to  what  I  have 
said.  They  would  argue  that  we  should 
maintain  our  commitment  and  our 


presence  but  that  we  should  spur  our 
allies  into  action  by  symbolic 
withdrawals  or  by  threatening 
withdrawals.  Their  approach  is  largely 
tactical,  designed  to  produce  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  burden,  if 
not  a  greater  overall  effort. 

This  approach  is  highly  unwise.  At  a 
time  when  we  are  working  with  allied 
governments  to  warn  publics  as  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  Soviet  threat,  even 
token  troop  withdrawals  would  send  a 
totally  contradictory  signal.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  counter  the  argument  that 
the  European  security  situation  cannot 
be  all  that  bad  if  the  United  States  has 
begun  to  pull  out  forces.  We  would  crip- 
ple allied  governments  in  their  efforts  to 
gain  public  and  parliamentary  support 
for  improved  defenses. 

The  main  beneficiary  of  any  U.S. 
troop  withdrawal  would  be  the  Soviets. 
Dividing  the  alliance  and  pushing 
America  out  of  Europe  is  a  central  aim 
of  Soviet  foreign  policy.  The  divisiveness 
that  would  be  created  by  a  U.S. 
drawdown,  and  the  resultant  decrease  in 
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MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
JAN.  28,  19821 

In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  Public 
Law  95-384,  I  am  submitting  the  following 
report  on  progress  made  during  the  past  six- 
ty days  toward  reaching  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  the  Cyprus  problem. 

Following  presentation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions "evaluation"  of  the  intercommunal 
negotiations  on  November  18,  1981,  the 
Greek  Cypriots  and  Turkish  Cypriots  have 
begun  to  discuss  the  "evaluation"  and  identify 
points  of  agreement.  The  negotiators  met  on 
December  2  and  8,  1981,  and  following  a 
recess  at  the  end  of  the  year,  on  January  6, 
13  and  20,  1982.  While  doubtlessly  the  issues 
are  complex  and  will  require  the  best  efforts 
of  both  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriots  to 
resolve,  we  hope  that  continued  negotiations 
will  lead  to  a  mutually  acceptable  resolution 
of  the  Cyprus  problem. 

As  you  recall,  resolution  of  the  Cyprus 
problem  is  a  priority  of  this  Administration. 
In  this  regard,  I  met  with  Cypriot  President 
Kyprianou  on  December  8,  1981,  for  a  useful 
and  productive  exchange  of  views.  The 
United  States  remains  fully  committed  to 
assisting  in  achieving  a  just  and  lasting 
Cyprus  settlement  and  will  continue  to  give 
its  full  support  to  the  United  Nations  and  the 
UN  Secretary  General's  Special  Representa- 


tive on  Cyprus,  Ambassador  Hugo  Gobbi,  in 
their  efforts  to  secure  solutions  to  the 
negotiating  differences  separating  the  par- 
ties. 

The  United  Nations  has  continued  to  pay 
close  attention  to  developments  on  Cyprus.  In 
his  December  12,  1981,  report  on  Cyprus,  the 
Secretary  General  hoped  the  introduction  of 
the  UN  "evaluation"  would  "mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  and  fruitful  phase  in  the  long 
search  for  a  negotiated  settlement."  He 
stressed  the  need  for  a  "concrete  and  effec- 
tive" negotiating  process  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  UN  "evaluation"  embodies  a 
"determined  effort  to  lend  structure  and 
substance"  to  the  negotiating  process. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  on 
December  14,  1981,  the  Security  Council 
passed  unanimously  a  resolution  extending 
the  mandate  of  the  UN  Peace-keeping  Force 
in  Cyprus  (UNFICYP)  to  June  15,  1982.  We 
share  with  other  Security  Council  members 
the  conviction  that  UNFICYP's  presence  aids 
in  maintaining  an  atmosphere  conducive  to 
productive  intercommunal  discussions. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 


'Identical  letters  addressed  to  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  (text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Feb.  1,  1982).  ■ 
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allied  defense  effort,  would  be  a  major 
Soviet  truimph  and  only  encourage  them 
to  intensify  their  wedge  driving. 

Conclusion 

I  know  there  will  be  those  who  argue 
that  this  analysis  is  wrong,  that  by  stun- 
ning the  Europeans,  we  can  force  them 
to  accept  more  responsibility  and,  thus, 
more  of  the  burden.  I  believe,  and  I 
think  history  shows,  that  American 
leadership  and  the  American  commit- 
ment are  the  surest  means  to  hold 
NATO  together  and  maintain  allied 
efforts. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  we  are  not 
complacent,  not  inactive.  We  have 
engaged  the  allies  extensively  in  discus- 
sions of  what  needs  to  be  done  both  to 
increase  the  overall  effort  and  to  insure 
that  the  burden  is  fairly  shared.  I  expect 
that  the  NATO  summit  will  produce  fur- 
ther progress. 


^he  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


Alliance  Strategy 
and  the  INF 
Negotiations 


by  Richard  Burt 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittees 
on  International  Security  and  Scientific 
Affairs  and  on  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  February  23,  1982.  Mr.  Burt  is 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Politico- 
Military  Affairs. l 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  to- 
day to  discuss  this  Administration's 
policy  on  NATO,  European  security, 
nuclear  deterrence,  and  arms  control. 
These  issues  go  to  the  heart  of 
America's  relationship  with  Europe  and 
to  the  Atlantic  partnership  which  we 
have  together  fashioned.  This  is  a  part- 
nership among  free  nations  which  share 
a  concept  of  man's  place  in  society  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  intercourse  be- 
tween societies  should  be  conducted.  By 
bridging  the  Atlantic  with  the  pledge 
that  an  attack  on  one  is  an  attack  on 
all— and  by  giving  substance  to  this 
pledge  through  the  integration  of  con- 
ventional forces,  nuclear  forces  based  in 
Europe,  and  strategic  nuclear  forces  in- 
to a  single  continuum  of  deterrent 
power— this  partnership  has  allowed  its 
members  to  live  in  freedom,  peace,  and 
prosperity  for  over  30  years. 

The  Soviet  Union's  ambition— re- 
flected in  its  force  posture,  its  propa- 
ganda efforts  to  derail  NATO  moderni- 
zation, and  its  INF  [intermediate-range 
nuclear  forces]  arms  control  proposal— is 
to  dissolve  this  partnership,  to  turn  the 
United  States  inward,  and  to  turn 
Western  Europe  into  a  nuclear  hostage. 
The  United  States  and  its  allies  will  not 
allow  this  to  happen.  By  moving  ahead 
with  the  implementation  of  both  tracks 
of  NATO's  1979  decision,  the  alliance  is 
demonstrating  its  resolve  to  turn  back 
these  Soviet  efforts  and  to  preserve  the 
structure  of  alliance  security  which  has 
maintained  the  peace  for  more  than 
three  decades. 

December  1979  NATO  Decision 

The  decision  of  NATO  ministers  in 
December  1979  to  deploy  new  U.S. 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles 
(GLCMs)  and  Pershing  II  missiles  in 
Europe  and  at  the  same  time  to  engage 


the  Soviets  in  arms  control  negotia 
involving  intermediate-range  nuclei 
forces  provides  the  framework  for 
discussion  of  contemporary  NATO 
nuclear  weapons  policy.  This  decisi 
was  the  culmination  of  NATO's  eff< 
over  several  years  to  come  to  term 
with  some  fundamental —  and  trou 
bling— shifts  in  the  strategic  envir< 
ment. 

One  important  aspect  of  this  si 
was  the  gradual  erosion  of  U.S.  sti 
gic  nuclear  superiority  over  the  So 
Union.  Throughout  most  of  its  hist 
NATO  has  relied  for  deterrence  or 
triad  of  forces — conventional  force 
nuclear  forces  based  in  Europe,  an 
strategic  nuclear  forces.  The  strati 
flexible  response  defines  the  relatk 
between  the  three  legs  of  this  tria< 
response  to  aggression,  NATO  woi 
spond  at  a  level  appropriate  to  the 
nature  of  the  aggression  and  wouli 
tain  the  option  of  deliberate  escala 
should  the  initial  response  fail  to  c 
the  enemy  to  cease  its  attack  and 
draw.  The  conventional  forces  of  t 
alliance,  though  inferior  to  those  o 
Warsaw  Pact,  would  serve  to  mak 
conventional  response  to  non-nuck 
gression  credible:  Nuclear  forces  b 
in  Europe  would  make  clear  the  pi 
bility  of  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
sponse  to  Warsaw  Pact  aggressior 
any  kind  and  would  serve  as  a  visi 
and  credible  link  to  the  central  str 
forces  of  the  United  States,  which 
and  continue  to  be,  the  ultimate  d< 
rent. 

Up  through  the  early  1970s,  N 
had  high  confidence  that  this  posh 
would  deter  Soviet  aggression.  Wl 
the  Soviets  had  conventional  supei 
on  the  ground  in  central  Europe,  i 
alliance  had  the  means  to  extract 
heavy  price  for  any  conventional  a 
sion  and  held  the  option  of  bringir 
conflict  to  the  nuclear  level,  where 
West  had  clear-cut  superiority,  bo 
theater  nuclear  forces  and  in  strat 
nuclear  capabilities. 

But  as  we  moved  into  the  mid 
1970s,  the  West  began  to  lose  this 
nuclear  edge  both  in  theater  and  i 
tegic  forces.  The  result  of  this  pre 
change  in  the  strategic  environme 
that  it  was  no  longer  clear  that  th 
posture  NATO  had  developed  and 
tained  over  the  past  two  decades 
suffice  indefinitely  to  deter  the  So; 
Union.  In  particular,  it  was  fearec 
the  Soviets  could  come  to  believe- 
ever  mistakenly— that  they  could 
threaten  to  use  nuclear  weapons  t 
in  the  U.S.S.R.  against  our  Europ 
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without  risking  nuclear  retaliation 
st  the  Soviet  homeland, 
lese  fears  were  substantiated  by 
ipments  in  the  Soviet  force  posture 
demonstrated  that  they  were,  in- 
seeking  to  weaken  the  link  be- 
U.S.  strategic  forces  and  Euro- 
lefense.  For  not  only  did  the 
s  continue  their  decade-long 
p  of  conventional  and  strategic 
,r  forces,  they  introduced  in  the 
)70s  a  new  system  into  their 
il — the  MIRVed  [multiple 
mdently-targetable  reentry  vehicle] 
missile— whose  range  and  mobili- 
;  designed  to  exploit  the  new 
;ric  relationship  between  the 
1  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  and  to 
i  significantly  their  capability  of 
ing  strikes  against  our  allies  from 
nctuary  of  their  own  territory. 
ras  only  part  of  an  across-the- 
nuclear  modernization  program 
included  new  shorter  range 
ss  and  aircraft. 

e  alliance  recognized  that  these 
pments  threatened  to  undermine 
ltral  principle  upon  which  the 
e  was  formed — that  an  attack  on 
^rnber  of  the  alliance  is  an  attack 
its  members — and  to  decouple  the 
trategic  deterrent  from  the  de- 
)f  Europe.  The  European  allies 
he  first  to  express  concern  about 
levelopments.  The  United  States 
ded  positively.  The  result  was  the 
e  decision  to  deploy  in  Europe 
rstems  which  could  reach  deep  in- 
Soviet  Union  in  order  to  demon- 
that  the  Soviet  Union  could  not 
ate  Europe  from  a  Russian  sanc- 
ind  thus  to  insure  the  Soviet 
ition  that  any  war  in  Europe 
result  in  unacceptable  damage  to 
3.S.R. 

len  INF  modernization  is  seen  in 
oader  context  of  Western  deter- 
strategy,  the  myths— sometimes 
sed  here  and  frequently  expressed 
the  Atlantic— which  have  come  to 
nd  the  alliance  decision  of  Decem- 
79  melt  away. 

rhe  deployment  of  cruise  and 
c  missiles  to  Europe  does  not 
^ATO  away  from  its  strategy  of 
s  response.  Rather,  the  deploy- 
lecision  is  essential  to  sustaining 
strategy.  In  particular,  it  will  link 
irmly  the  U.S.  strategic  deterrent 
defense  of  Europe, 
rhis  deployment  was  not  thrust 
United  States  upon  the  Euro- 
Rather  it  represents  a  considered 
:an  response  to  a  widely  felt 


European  need  for  an  evolutionary  ad- 
justment of  NATO's  capabilities  to  take 
account  of  the  onset  of  strategic  parity 
and  the  massive  and  continuing  buildup 
of  Soviet  theater  forces,  such  as  the 
SS-20. 

•  The  deployment  does  not  give  the 
alliance  a  qualitatively  new  capability. 
The  United  States  has  had  systems  in 
Europe  capable  of  striking  the  Soviet 
Union  since  1952.  Rather  this  deploy- 
ment will  permit  NATO  to  preserve  that 
capability  and  retain  that  element  of  our 
deterrent  strategy  despite  improvements 
in  Soviet  air  defense,  the  aging  of  our 
own  systems,  an  increasing  need  to  com- 
mit NATO's  aircraft  resources  to  con- 
ventional roles,  and  large-scale  new 
deployments  of  Soviet  INF. 

•  This  deployment  does  not  increase 
the  alliance's  reliance  upon  nuclear 
weapons.  Rather,  in  providing  NATO  a 
more  balanced  nuclear  posture,  this 
planned  deployment  has  already  permit- 
ted a  significant  net  reduction  in  total 
nuclear  weapons  located  in  Europe. 

•  This  deployment  does  not  repre- 
sent a  step  toward  the  development  of  a 
NATO  nuclear  war-fighting  capability.  It 
is  the  Soviet  Union  which  is  developing 
the  capability  to  fight  and  win  a  nuclear 
war  in  Europe.  This  deployment  will 
force  upon  them  the  realiziation  that 
NATO  will  not  fight  a  war  on  their 
terms,  will  not  permit  them  to  region- 
alize a  conflict  to  exclude  Soviet  terri- 
tory, and  will  not  permit  them  to  hold 
Europe  a  nuclear  hostage. 

Role  of  INF  Arms  Control 

At  the  same  time,  NATO  recognized 
that  effective  arms  control  could  serve 
the  same  end — reinforcement  of  the  link 
between  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 
When  the  Reagan  Administration  took 
office,  it  recognized  that  this  "track"  of 
NATO's  1979  decision  was  equally  im- 
portant. In  one  of  the  new  Administra- 
tion's first  foreign  policy  steps,  it  an- 
nounced its  intentions  to  pursue  both 
tracks  of  NATO's  December  1979  deci- 
sion. 

Throughout  1981  the  Administration 
conducted  an  extensive  review  of  U.S. 
INF  arms  control  policy  as  part  of  its 
overall  review  of  arms  control  policy. 
This  review,  and  intense  consultations 
with  our  NATO  allies,  culminated  in  the 


offer  made  by  President  Reagan  in  his 
November  18  address,  to  cancel  U.S. 
plans  for  deployment  of  ground-launched 
cruise  missiles  and  Pershing  II  missiles 
in  exchange  for  the  elimination  of  all 
Soviet  SS-20,  SS-4,  and  SS-5  missiles. 

The  rationale  behind  this  simple  and 
straightforward  proposal  is  simple:  If 
the  Soviets  are  willing  to  eliminate  the 
systems  of  most  concern  to  the  West, 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  forego 
deployment  of  those  systems  the  Soviets 
declare  are  of  most  concern  to  them — 
the  GLCM  and  Pershing  II.  This  pro- 
posal has  the  full  support  of  the  alliance. 
It  provides  the  basis  for  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion in  the  ongoing  INF  arms  control 
negotiations  between  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Union  which  began  in  Geneva 
on  November  30  of  last  year. 

The  principles  which  guided  the 
United  States  to  adopt  this  position  are 
worth  highlighting  because  they  illus- 
trate the  place  of  our  INF  objectives  in 
our  overall  national  security  policy  and 
underscore  our  commitment  to  a  mili- 
tarily meaningful  arms  control. 

•  The  agreement  should  focus  on 
the  most  dynamic  and  threatening 
aspect  of  the  threat — longer  range  land- 
based  INF  missiles.  A  negotiation  which 
attempted  to  encompass  a  wide  range  of 
other  systems  would  divert  attention 
away  from  this  threat  and  introduce 
complexities  which  would  impede  our 
effort  to  achieve  agreement. 

•  Limitations  should  be  global  in 
scope.  Because  of  the  range,  mobility, 
and  transportability  of  modern  INF 
missiles,  such  as  the  SS-20  missile, 
limits  applied  only  to  those  in  Europe 
would  not  effectively  limit  the  threat  to 
Europe. 

•  Limits  must  be  equal.  Equality  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  is  the  only  acceptable  basis  for  an 
agreement.  The  United  States  cannot 
permit  the  Soviet  Union  to  achieve 
superiority  either  through  negotiation  or 
through  military  buildup. 

•  Third-party  systems  should 
neither  be  limited  nor  compensated  for 
in  any  agreement.  In  a  bilateral 

U.S. -Soviet  negotiation  it  would  be  total- 
ly inappropriate  to  negotiate  on  systems 
of  countries  not  present  at  the 
negotiating  table.  The  Soviet  Union  can- 
not, in  any  case,  expect  to  be  granted 
the  right  to  maintain  forces  as  large  as 
all  others  combined,  for  the  pursuit  of 
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total  security  by  any  country  must  result 
in  total  insecurity  for  all  the  rest. 

•  Any  agreement  must  be  verifiable. 
Given  the  smaller  size  and  greater 
mobility  of  INF  systems,  this  will  be  an 
even  greater  challenge  in  INF  talks  than 
in  those  on  strategic  arms. 

The  approach  chosen  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  endorsed  by  the  allies,  adheres 
to  these  principles. 

•  The  proposal  would  place  limits  on 
those  Soviet  systems  which  are  of  great- 
est concern  to  NATO:  longer  range  land- 
based  INF  missiles,  such  as  the  SS-20, 
and  on  those  U.S.  systems  about  which 
the  Soviets  have  expressed  most  serious 
concern,  the  new  ground-launched  cruise 
missiles  and  Pershing  II  missiles. 

•  The  proposal  calls  for  limits  on  a 
global  basis,  rather  than  limits  confined 
to  a  specific,  arbitrary  region.  In  seeking 
the  elimination  of  all  SS-20s,  SS-4s,  and 
SS-5s,  the  United  States  is  willing  to 
forego  deployment  of  Pershing  II  and 
GLCM  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

•  The  proposal  would  set  equal 
limits  at  the  zero  level.  The  Soviets 
claim  that  they  want  major  reductions 
and  parity;  our  proposal  puts  that  claim 
to  the  test. 

•  The  proposal  has  been  put  forth 
with  verification  considerations  clearly  in 
mind.  A  total  ban  on  a  system,  such  as 
the  ban  we  are  seeking  on  longer  range 
land-based  INF  missiles,  will  be  easier  to 
verify  than  any  numerical  limit  above 
the  zero  level. 

Soviet  Approach 

The  Soviets  have  their  own  two-track 
approach  to  INF.  On  one  track  they 


since  these  systems  could  not  strike  the 
United  States,  but  only  the  European 
allies,  they  should  be  of  no  concern  to 
the  United  States.  It  was  only  when 
faced  with  the  prospect  of  new  INF 
missile  deployments  in  NATO  Europe 
that  they  agreed  to  put  their  systems  on 
the  table  at  all.  They  have,  for  example, 
proposed  a  moratorium  on  the  deploy- 
ment of  "medium-range"  systems  in 
Europe.  This  proposal  is  transparently 
designed  to  perpetuate  the  current 
Soviet  monopoly  on  longer  range  INF 
missiles,  effectively  blocking  NATO's 
planned  modernization.  In  addition,  it 
would  do  nothing  to  prevent  the  Soviets 
from  continuing  deployments  east  of  the 
Urals,  deployments  which  would  still 
pose  a  threat  to  our  allies.  First  made 
public  in  October  1979  and  repeated  in 
various  forms  since,  this  moratorium 
proposal  continues  to  be  put  forward  by 
the  Soviets,  but  more  recently  it  has 
been  accompanied  by  another  approach 
designed  to  serve  the  same  ends, 
through  somewhat  different  means. 

The  Soviets  publicly  outlined  this 
second  proposal  in  TASS  on  February  9. 
It  calls  for  reductions  in  NATO  and 
Soviet  "medium-range  systems"  down  to 
600  by  1985  and  down  to  300  by  1990. 
Included  on  the  Western  side  would  be 
U.S.  aircraft,  including  carrier-based 
and  land-based  aircraft  not  in  Europe, 
and  French  and  British  systems.  On  the 
Soviet  side  the  limits  would  include 
SS-20s,  SS-4s,  and  SS-5s  and  Backfire, 
Badger,  and  Blinder  aircraft  in  Europe. 
Excluded  would  be  all  Soviet  systems 
outside  Europe  and  aircraft  in  Europe 
of  comparable  range  and  capability  to 
those  U.S.  aircraft  included.  This  pro- 


.  .  .  the  Soviets  must  come  to  realize  that  they  are 
to  be  denied  their  primary  political  and  military  ob- 
jective: to  divide  the  United  States  from  its  allies 
and  to  shatter  the  unity  which  has  given  NATO  its 
strength  and  resilience  for  the  past  three  decades. 


seek  to  decouple  the  United  States  from 
Europe  with  force  deployments.  On  the 
other  track  they  seek  to  do  so  through 
arms  control  and  propaganda.  Their  ob- 
jective is  clearly  revealed  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  proposals  they  have  put 
forward  to  date. 

For  years  the  Soviets  refused  to 
place  their  missiles  aimed  at  Europe  on 
the  negotiating  table.  They  argued  that 
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posal  would  give  the  Soviets  the  right  to 
have,  at  the  end  of  nearly  a  decade  of 
supposed  reductions,  as  many  as  300 
SS-20  launchers  with  at  least  900 
warheads  in  the  European  U.S.S.R. 
alone— a  significant  increase  in  Soviet 
nuclear  capabilities,  despite  their  claims 
of  a  two-thirds  reduction.  It  would  not 
limit  in  any  way  existing  Soviet  systems 
outside  the  European  U.S.S.R.  These 
would  thus  be  allowed  to  increase 


without  limit — and  could  be  furthe 
augmented  under  the  loophole  alio 
the  withdrawal  of  allegedly  "reduo 
systems  from  the  European  U.S.S 
SS-20,  it  must  be  noted,  is  render* 
less  threatening  if  it  is  moved  out 
Europe  but  can  still  reach  alliance 
tory. 

The  Soviet  proposal,  in  short, 
not  require  the  destruction  of  a  sir 
SS-20  missile.  Soviet  reductions  c< 
be  accomplished  solely  by  retireme 
older  systems  such  as  SS-4s  and  S 
which  Brezhnev  himself  has  stated 
outlived  their  useful  service  life.  Ii 
short,  it  is  anything  but  a  reductio 
posal  as  far  as  Soviet  forces  are  c< 
cerned.  , 

The  Soviet  proposal  rests  on  t 
claim  that  a  "balance"  in  "medium- 
nuclear  arms  exists  in  Europe.  Th 
cannot  support  this  claim  except  b 
manipulation  of  the  facts— for  exa 
by  including  U.S.  systems  not  dep 
in  Europe,  U.S.  systems  which  do 
even  meet  the  Soviet  criterion  for 
"medium-range  systems,"  as  well  i 
U.K.  and  French  independent  nuc 
forces.  The  Soviets  ignore  the  fad 
if  their  nuclear-capable  aircraft  of 
parable  ranges  are  also  included  ii 
count,  the  disparity  in  their  favor 
made  even  worse.  The  Soviet  claii 
a  balance  exists  is  designed  to  cor 
the  Soviet  monopoly  in  longer  ran 
land-based  INF  missiles. 

For  NATO,  on  the  other  hand 
impact  of  the  Soviet  so-called  redi 
proposal  would  be  a  severe  curtail 
of  existing  capabilities.  U.S.  longe 
range  land-based  INF  missiles  wo 
held  to  the  present  level  of  zero.  ( 
U.S.  intermediate-range  nuclear  f< 
would  be  effectively  eliminated  frc 
Europe. 

The  proposed  outcome  is  cons 
with  an  apparent  Soviet  view  that 
U.S.S.R.  has  a  right  to  maintain  f 
as  strong  as  those  of  all  others  co 
and,  therefore,  must  be  superior  t 
United  States.  In  sum,  the  Soviet 
called  reductions  proposal: 

•  Would  not  result  in  effective 
control, 

•  Would  codify  a  Soviet  nuck 
ponderance,  and 

•  Would  serve  longstanding  5 
political  ambitions  toward  Wester 
Europe,  with  the  decoupling  of  th 
United  States  from  Europe  as  an 
tial  first  step,  thus  turning  NATO 
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e  into  a  nuclear  hostage  to  the 
Union. 

rious  negotiations  can  take  place 
;  the  negotiating  table.  The  basic 
ves  of  both  sides  were  made 
before  the  start  of  talks.  The 
5  have  since  to  put  details  of  their 
iting  position  at  Geneva  into  the 
domain,  in  a  transparent  attempt 
i  public  support  for  their  position 
undermine  alliance  support  for 
3.  position.  Continued  public  dis- 
s  must  raise  doubts  as  to  their 
(jectives  in  pursuing  these 
itions. 

e  United  States,  for  its  part,  re- 
committed to  negotiate  seriously 
good  faith  in  Geneva.  It  remains 
iviction  that  the  simple,  straight- 
d  U.S.  approach,  developed  in  the 
of  allied  consultations,  offers  the 
id  most  equitable  possibility  of 
greement  leading  to  real  reduc- 
iVe  have  tabled  a  treaty  contain- 
ailed  provisions  of  such  an  agree- 
n  an  effort  to  move  our  discus- 
l  Geneva  forward. 

Itations 

irticularly  important  that  the  U.S. 
ti  in  these  negotiations  enjoy  the 
>port  of  our  NATO  allies.  These 
que  negotiations.  They  involve, 
first  time  in  a  bilateral  negotia- 
.S.  systems  deployed  on  the  terri- 
our  allies  and  Soviets  systems 
?d  to  strike  our  allies',  not  our 
;rritory.  New,  truly  effective  con- 
re  mechanisms  have  been  created 
the  alliance  in  response  to  the 
nature  of  these  issues:  the  High 
}roup  and  the  Special  Con- 
'e  Group. 

sse  groups,  chaired  by  the  United 
and  composed  of  NATO  officials, 
isured  a  firm  alliance  consensus 
)  tracks  of  the  December  1979 
n.  In  particular,  the  position  even- 
idopted  by  the  United  States  in 
i  was  the  result  not  only  of  care- 
'k  here  in  Washington  but  of  ex- 
discussions  within  the  alliance, 
f  these  groups  continue  to  meet  in 
o  sustain  allied  support  for  a 
luclear  posture  and  for  a  realistic 
ch  to  arms  control, 
s  critical  to  underscore  the  im- 
:e  of  maintaining  support  for  both 
of  the  December  1979  NATO 
n.  The  modernization  program  is 
■nse  to  a  challenge  to  the  central 


basis  of  the  alliance — that  an  attack  on 
one  is  an  attack  on  all.  Without  visible 
and  continuing  support  for  our  moderni- 
zation efforts,  the  Soviets  would  have  lit- 
tle incentive  to  negotiate  seriously.  It 
was  only  in  the  face  of  continuing 
alliance  unity  behind  the  modernization 
program  that  the  Soviets  agreed  to 
come  to  the  negotiating  table  in  the  first 
place. 

Arms  control  cannot  move  forward 
in  a  political  vacuum.  The  arms  control 
approach  chosen  by  the  United  States 
and  supported  by  the  alliance  offers  a 
serious  opportunity  for  effective  arms 
limitations  to  eliminate  the  threat  which 
made  this  modernization  program  neces- 
sary. But  Soviet  behavior  in  Poland  can- 
not but  influence  the  prospects  for  prog- 
ress in  these  negotiations.  Events  in 
Poland  cast  a  long  shadow  over  all 
aspects  of  East-West  relations  and  erode 
the  basis  for  arms  control. 

The  United  States  remains  commit- 
ted to  implementing  both  tracks  of  the 
December  1979  decision  and  so  are  our 
allies.  As  the  depth  of  this  alliance-wide 
commitment  is  made  manifest,  the 
Soviets  must  come  to  realize  that  they 
are  to  be  denied  their  primary  political 
and  military  objective:  to  divide  the 
United  States  from  its  allies  and  to  shat- 
ter the  unity  which  has  given  NATO  its 
strength  and  resilience  for  the  past 
three  decades.  They  must  be  brought  to 
recognize  the  need  to  accept  substantial 
limits  on  their  own  forces,  if  they  are  to 
achieve  comparable  limits  on  U.S.  forces 
of  concern  to  them.  It  is  in  the  belief 
that  this  recognition  will  come  that  we 
must  base  optimism  for  the  prospects  of 
the  negotiations  currently  underway  in 
Geneva. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


Current  State  of 
the  CSCE  Process 

by  Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger 

Statement  before  the  U.S.  Congres- 
sional Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  on  March  23, 
1982.  Ambassador  Eagleburger  is  Under 
Secretary  for  Political  Affairs. J 

It  is     pleasure  for  me  to  appear  with 
Ambassador  Kampelman  [Max  M. 
Kar/.p^hnan,  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cocperation  in  Europe  (CSCE)]  to- 
day to  give  the  commission  our  views  on 
the  recent  session  at  Madrid  and,  in- 
deed, on  the  state  of  the  CSCE  process 
as  a  whole. 

As  you  know,  the  goal  of  the  United 
States  at  Madrid  has  been  to  strengthen 
the  process  launched  at  Helsinki  nearly 
7  years  ago.  We  have  sought  to  do  this 
through  a  detailed  review  of  implemen- 
tation of  the  commitments  the  signatory 
states  undertook  when  they  signed  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  in  1975.  And  we  have 
sponsored  and  supported  new  proposals 
that  would  build  on  all  aspects  of  the 
Final  Act — in  the  field  of  human  rights 
and  humanitarian  affairs,  in  economic 
issues,  and  in  military  security. 

Obstacles  and  Burdens 

From  the  outset,  the  Madrid  conference 
has  been  encumbered  by  actions  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and,  in  several  instances, 
by  other  East  European  governments, 
which  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  let- 
ter of  the  Final  Act.  The  Soviet  invasion 
of  Afghanistan,  repression  of  human 
rights  activists,  jamming  of  Western 
radio  broadcasts,  the  decrease  in 
emigration,  and  the  long  campaign  of 
Soviet  pressure  against  the  reform 
movement  in  Poland  imposed  an  op- 
pressive burden  throughout  the  Madrid 
meeting. 

In  addition,  there  were  difficult 
negotiating  obstacles  in  the  conference 
itself.  The  East  has  not  hesitated  to  pro- 
voke procedural  fights  intended  to  quell 
the  dialogue  CSCE  was  intended  to 
foster.  The  East  has  stubbornly  attacked 
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virtually  all  Western  initiatives  in  the 
human  rights  and  military  security 
areas. 

Nevertheless,  by  December  of  last 
year,  the  conference  had  made  progress. 
This  was  reflected  in  a  draft  concluding 
document  developed  by  the  neutral 
nonaligned  states  which  contained  many 
Western  proposals  and  criteria.  This 
document  needed  improvements  in  the 
human  rights  and  military  security 
areas,  but  it,  clearly,  was  a  step  toward 
final  agreement. 

The  slow  but  steady  progress  was 
abruptly  set  back  by  the  Soviet-inspired 
military  crackdown  against  the 
democratic  reform  movement  in  Poland. 

Madrid  Objectives 

Repression  in  Poland  went  to  the  core  of 
the  CSCE  process.  It  was  obvious  that 
the  reconvened  Madrid  meeting  could 
have  only  one  overriding  responsibility: 
restoring  respect  for  the  principles  and 
provisions  of  the  Final  Act  as  the  foun- 
dation on  which  greater  security  and 
cooperation  in  Europe  could  be  built. 

Thus,  with  our  allies,  we  set  the 
following  objectives  for  the  Madrid 
meeting  when  it  reconvened  in 
February. 

First,  it  was  imperative  that  those 
who  support  the  Final  Act  must  force- 
fully condemn  those  who  disdain  it.  As 
Secretary  Haig  told  the  conference  on 
February  9:  "The  process  of  reconcilia- 
tion can  be  halted  if  we  ignore  the  acts 
that  betray  our  faith.  The  structure  of 
security  and  cooperation  can  collapse  if 
we  avert  our  eyes  from  the  undermining 
of  its  foundation." 

Thus,  following  up  on  the  Janu- 
ary 11  call  by  the  NATO  foreign 
ministers  for  urgent  consideration  of  the 
situation  in  Poland,  the  Madrid  meeting 
saw  the  largest  gathering  of  foreign 
ministers  from  the  participating  states 
since  the  signing  of  the  Final  Act  in 
1975.  Their  speeches  gave  a  strong  and 
simple  message  to  the  East:  stop  repres- 
sion in  Poland;  start  honoring  your  com- 
mitments under  the  Final  Act. 

Our  second  goal  was  to  reaffirm  our 
own  commitment  to  the  CSCE  process. 
The  Final  Act  remains,  in  our  view,  a 
valid  and  important  standard  for  guiding 
and  measuring  progress  in  solving  the 
issues  that  divide  Europe.  The  CSCE 
forum  is  an  invaluable  opportunity  for 
East-West  dialogue.  The  CSCE  process 


must  be  used  to  foster  a  climate  of 
security  and  cooperation  in  which 
movements  such  as  that  of  the  people  of 
Poland  can  flourish.  We  went  to  Madrid 
in  February  and  will  return  to  Madrid  in 
the  fall  to  further  these  aims. 

Secretary  Haig  and  every  other 
foreign  minister  who  addressed  the  ses- 
sion stressed  the  need  to  make  the 
CSCE  process  work.  In  addition, 
Secretary  Haig  and  other  allied 
ministers  declared  that  we  would  be 
ready  not  only  to  resume  consideration 
of  new  commitments  in  CSCE  but  to  aid 
economic  recovery  in  Poland  when 
tyranny  is  lifted. 

Finally,  we  were  resolved  not  to  let 
the  reconvened  Madrid  meeting  resume 
"business  as  usual"— negotiation  toward 
a  substantive  concluding  document- 
while  the  Final  Act  itself  was  under  at- 
tack. 

We  did  not  lightly  decide  on  this 
course.  The  initiatives  which  we  and  our 


allies  have  worked  long  and  hard  t( 
adopted  at  Madrid  are  designed  to 
benefit  not  only  the  West,  but  all  tl 
people  of  Europe.  Precisely  because 
value  these  proposals,  we  would  no 
them  be  dishonored— and  the  victii 
Soviet  repression  be  ignored— by  a 
as  if  nothing  had  happened.  The  de 
of  the  Final  Act  took  priority. 

The  West  fulfilled  all  three  of  t 
goals  at  the  reconvened  meeting.  I 
so  through  an  impressive  display  o: 
ty.  Allied  delegations— not  just  the 
United  States,  but  our  Canadian  ai 
European  colleagues— led  the  way 
condemning  Eastern  offenses  agaii 
the  Final  Act;  in  developing  and  cs 
ing  out  tactics  for  meeting  Wester: 
jectives;  in  making  sure  that  the  E 
understood  that  the  West  was  one 
assessment  of  the  damage  wrough 
repression  in  Poland  and  the  long  : 
sorry  list  of  other  Eastern  violatio: 
the  Final  Act. 


Proposed  CSCE 
Conference  Recess 

DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
MAR.  12,  19821 

Since  February  9,  the  Madrid  follow  up 
meeting  of  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE)  has 
been  addressing  repression  in  Poland 
and  repeated  serious  violations  of  the 
Helsinki  accords  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Like  its  allies  and  many  other  CSCE 
participating  states,  the  United  States 
deplores  the  turn  of  events  that  has 
brought  active  negotiations  at  Madrid  to 
a  standstill. 

Our  delegation  in  Madrid  reports  to- 
day that  a  proposal  to  recess  the 
meeting  until  November  9,  1982,  has 
been  advanced  at  today's  plenary  ses- 
sion, which  is  still  under  way.  The  pro- 
posal to  recess  was  presented  by  delega- 
tions from  the  neutral  and  nonaligned 
states.  It  follows  exhaustive  consulta- 
tions by  the  sponsoring  states  with  other 
delegations,  East  and  West,  regarding 
the  advisability  of  continuing  the  meet- 
ing under  the  existing  circumstances. 
We  expect  the  recess  proposal  to  be 
adopted. 

Events  in  Poland  go  to  the  heart  of 
the  CSCE  process  and  have  prevented 
business  as  usual  at  Madrid.  The  United 
States  and  many  other  CSCE  participat- 


ing states,  greatly  concerned  abou 

plight  of  the  people  of  Poland,  hav 

sisted  that  the  Madrid  meeting  de1 

its  attention  to  these  massive  viols 

of  human  rights.  With  many  other 

are  committed  to  the  integrity  anc 

cess  of  the  Helsinki  process,  we  hi 

also  insisted  that  it  will  be  possibl* 

negotiate  agreements  on  new  CSC 

undertakings  only  when  the  Sovie 

Union  and  Polish  authorities  begir 

live  up  to  their  existing  commitme 

Secretary  Haig  and  other  allie 

foreign  ministers,  who  addressed 

Madrid  meeting  when  it  reconven 

month,  stressed  our  continuing  de 

tion  to  the  principles  and  provisioi 

the  Final  Act  and  our  desire  to  be 

to  move  ahead  on  the  basis  of  a  d 

concluding  document  presented  la 

December  by  the  neutral  and  noni 

countries,  taking  into  account  the 

for  improvements  in  both  the  hun 

rights  and  military  security  areas 

When  we  return  to  Madrid  in 

fall,  we  will  review  the  situation  i 

Poland.  We  hope  this  review  will 

that  conditions  in  Poland  and  else 

permit  the  conference  to  resume 

fort  toward  agreement  on  new  st 

strengthen  the  Helsinki  process.  ) 

depends  on  evidence  of  a  genuine 

by  the  East  to  live  up  to  its  exist] 

Final  Act  commitments. 


'Read  to  news  correspondents  by 
ment  spokesman  Dean  Fischer. ■ 
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result  of  an  initiative  by  the  neutral 
onaligned  countries,  the  Madrid 
ng  recessed  on  March  12.  It  is 
uled  to  reconvene  on  November  9, 
would  like  to  give  you  some 
hts  on  the  fall  session. 
re  have  not  set  preconditions  for 
ling  in  the  fall.  At  the  very  least, 
ill  want  to  use  the  fall  session  to 
v  the  situation  in  Poland,  Eastern 
iance  generally  with  the  Final  Act, 
le  health  of  the  CSCE  process, 
'hether  there  then  can  be  progress 
d  a  substantive  concluding  docu- 
depends  on  the  outcome  of  this 
v.  If  there  is  no  improvement  in 
d— release  of  political  prisoners, 
ting  of  martial  law,  initiation  of  a 
as  of  national  reconciliation — then 
is  no  prospect  for  the  comprehen- 
greement  we  long  have  sought, 
e  do  not  wish  for  such  a  situation. 
>pe  that  there  will  be  significant 
vement  in  Poland,  principally  for 
n  sake,  but  also  because  it  would 
1  a  climate  that  would  improve 
3S  for  agreement  on  new  initiatives 
the  CSCE  process, 
lould  work  resume  on  the  draft 
ding  document  tabled  by  the 
il  nonaligned  states  last  December, 
would  be  important  East- West  dif- 
:es  to  overcome  regarding  human 
and  over  the  mandate  for  the  pro- 
conference  on  disarmament  in 
>e.  There  is  no  assurance  that  the 
vill  be  any  more  ready  in  the  fall 
ept  our  proposals  than  it  has  been 
past. 

s  a  final  note,  I  would  like  to  pass 
iretary  Haig's  deep  appreciation 
i  superb  performance  by  Am- 
lor  Kampelman  and  the  members 
delegation  in  Madrid.  For  18 
s  now— far  longer  than  any  of  us 
•ated— Ambassador  Kampelman's 
leadership  and  deep  commitment 
3E  have  contributed  to  Western 
ind  success  at  Madrid.  Throughout 
iference,  but  especially  in  the  re- 
gion, the  commission  staff  has 
mainstay  of  our  effort  in  Madrid, 
irough  their  participation  on  the 
tion  and  through  their  backup 
iere  in  Washington. 


e  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
published  by  the  committee  and  will 
able  from  the  Superintendent  of 
-nts,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
ishington,  D.C.  20402. ■ 


Visit  of  French 

President 

Mitterrand 


President  Francois  Mitterrand  of 
France  made  an  official  working  visit  to 
Washington,  D.C,  on  March  12,  1982,  to 
participate  in  discussions  with  President 
Reagan  and  Secretary  Haig.  Following 
are  remarks  upon  the  French  President's 
departure  on  the  same  day. 1 


DEPARTURE  REMARKS2 

President  Reagan 

This  has  been  a  very  unusual  friend-to- 
friend  meeting  and  one  for  which  I'm 
very  grateful.  President  Mitterrand  and 
I  have  had  a  very  productive  day.  In  the 
Oval  Office  and  during  our  working 
lunch,  we  covered  a  very  broad  range  of 
subjects  which  naturally  included  our 
preparations  for  two  major  summit 
meetings  in  June. 

President  Mitterrand  will  host  this 
year's  economic  summit  in  Versailles, 
and  we  are,  along  with  the  other  par- 
ticipants, committed  to  a  conference 
which  will  help  the  industrial  democra- 
cies deal  more  effectively  with  today's 
economic  challenges.  With  that  in  mind, 
I  look  forward  with  special  pleasure  to 
my  visit  to  France,  America's  oldest 
ally. 

We  also  touched  on  the  Atlantic 
alliance  summit  and  the  need  to 
demonstrate  allied  unity  and  resolve  in 
response  to  Soviet  expansionist 
pressures.  I  will  attend  that  summit  in 
Bonn  with  the  greatest  of  interest  and 
commitment. 

As  I  indicated  a  moment  ago,  our 
talks  were  comprehensive.  Since  Presi- 
dent Mitterrand  has  just  returned  from 
Israel,  I  was  particularly  interested  in 
his  assessment  of  the  peace  process  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Regarding  Central  America,  I 
believe  that  President  Mitterrand  now 
has  a  better  understanding  of  U.S. 
policy  objectives  in  that  troubled  region. 
Our  discussion  on  this  subject  was  par- 
ticularly candid  and  thorough.  President 
Mitterrand  shares  my  concern  that  the 
failure  to  promote  the  evolution  of 
democratic  government  in  this  region 
would  have  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences. The  principles  and  goals  that 
we  share  suggest  that  we  will  be  able  to 


work  together  on  this  problem  in  the 
months  ahead. 

Our  exchange  of  views  on  the 
economic  concerns  of  our  two  countries 
was  equally  frank  and  productive.  Presi- 
dent Mitterrand  made  a  forceful  and 
thorough  presentation  of  his  govern- 
ment's views  on  outstanding  trade  and 
financial  issues.  While  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  resolve  our  economic  dif- 
ferences in  one  day,  I  think  we've  made 
tangible  progress  toward  better  com- 
munications on  these  important  issues. 

And  now  let  me  just  repeat  my  per- 
sonal thanks  to  President  Mitterrand  for 
coming  to  Washington. 

Merci  beaucoup. 

President  Mitterrand 

The  first  thing  that  I  would  like  to  say  is 
to  thank  President  Reagan  for  the 
welcome  extended  here  in  Washington 
to  the  President  of  the  French  Republic. 
The  welcome  extended  to  us  was,  as  is 
in  the  very  nature  of  things,  of  course, 
both  friendly,  open,  and  frank.  We  were 
able  to  talk  about  a  number  of  problems. 
Some  of  them  had  been  prepared,  of 
course,  by  the  continuous  exchanges 
which  exist  among  our  ministers,  our 
embassies,  and  representatives  of  all 
kinds. 

But  direct  talks  such  as  these— after 
I  have  recently  had  opportunities  of 
meeting  a  number  of  European  political 
leaders  and  following  my  recent  visit  to 
Israel  and  in  the  light  of  the  events  that 
take  place  each  day  in  Europe,  in  Africa, 
in  Latin  America— because  of  all  these 
reasons,  it  was  natural  that  our  talks  to- 
day were  brought  to  bear  on  a  number 
of  very  topical  problems  and,  indeed, 
such  talks  are  in  themselves  very  fruit- 
ful. And,  indeed,  this  certainly  fully 
justified  making  this  trip. 

The  prime  reason  for  my  visit  to  the 
United  States  was  to  prepare,  in  more 
specific  terms,  the  so-called  summit  of 
the  industrialized  nations  which  will  be 
meeting  in  Versailles,  in  France,  at  the 
beginning  of  June.  The  conference  will 
be  an  opportunity  to  consider  the 
economic,  monetary,  and  financial  prob- 
lems that  our  countries  have  to  face,  and 
the  purpose— the  exercise  being  that  we 
should  harmonize  our  goals  so  as  to  be 
able  to  lend  each  other  mutual 
assistance  and  not  hindrance.  It  is  clear 
that  in  that,  we  see  very  much  eye-to- 
eye. 

Then  we  talked  of  the  other  summit 
meeting  that  will  take  place  a  few  days 
afterwards  in  Bonn,  which  will  be  the 
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summit  meeting  of  the  Atlantic  alliance. 
That  led  us  to  discuss  East- West  prob- 
lems, in  particular,  the  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  need  to 
demonstrate  our  force  so  as  to  be  able 
to  further  the  possibility  of  negotiations, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  work  toward  peace 
while  asserting  our  rights  and  the  rights 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  in  par- 
ticular, Europe. 

As  President  Reagan  has  just  said, 
we  also  talked  about  Central  America.  I 
repeated  what  I  have  often  stated  in 
France  and  in  Europe— that  our  first 
duty  is  to  fight  against  poverty,  the  ex- 
ploitation of  human  beings,  and  the 
domination  on  the  part  of  bloody  dic- 
tatorships. As  has  just  been  said,  we 
must  work  in  order  to  find  the  way  of 
furthering— and  this  is  not  always  an 
easy  path  to  discover— the  cause  of 
democratic  government.  This  is  some- 
thing that  we  have  in  common  that  leads 
to  a  meeting  of  the  minds  between  us. 

That  we  should  do  everything  that 
can  enable  the  democratic  powers  of  the 
West  to  achieve  a  better  understand- 
ing—to be  able  to  give  more  assistance 
to  the  peoples  that  are  rebelling  against 
their  fate  and  that  can  lead  to  peace, 
civilian  peace,  and  more  freedom— is  a 
good  thing.  And,  as  I  said  when  I  was 
receiving  Chancellor  [Helmut]  Schmidt,  I 
appreciated  the  economic  proposals 
made  in  the  context  of  the  Caribbean 
plan  which  would  also  apply  to  Central 
America.  It  is  clear  that  what  is  needed 
is  more  aid  and  consistent  aid.  I  think 
that  what  is  being  suggested  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  The  path  to  be 
followed  will  clearly  be  a  long  one,  but 
everything  that  is  done  that  can  show  us 
where  that  path  lies  and  can  enlighten 
us  in  that  respect  can  but  be  a  good 
thing. 

As  far  as  the  Near  East  is  con- 
cerned, I  was  in  the  area  recently.  Only 
last  week,  I  indicated  what  my  feelings 
were  on  the  subject.  It  was,  therefore, 
only  natural,  in  talking  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  that  we 


should  also  discuss  those  very  serious 
questions.  We  found  that  the  assertion 
of  the  rights  of  Israel  and  the  rights  of 
all  peoples  of  the  region  should  make  it 
possible  to  define,  with  patience  and 
tenacity,  the  policies  that  will  lead  to 
peace.  Now,  our  two  countries  are  not 
the  only  ones  to  pass  judgment  on  such 
policies,  but  they  are  policies  which 
should  be  of  interest  and  concern  to  the 
countries  directly  involved  in  the  area. 

Finally,  on  bilateral  matters— there 
we  were  talking  among  friends.  That  is 
a  long  story  that  goes  back  many  years. 
But  we  were  able  to  discuss  these  mat- 
ters frankly,  as  friends  and  allies,  whose 
calling  should  be  in  the  world  to  express 
their  views  clearly,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
bring  them  closer  together  when  they 
are  not  the  same  and  in  order  to  be  able 
to  assert  them  with  greater  force  when 
one's  positions  do  converge,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  give  the  right  kind  of  orientation 
to  the  peoples  of  the  world  who  are 
waiting  with  anxiety  for  the  outcome. 
As  to  the  hospitality  that  has  been 
extended  to  me,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
it  has  given  me,  again,  the  opportunity 
to  feel  the  real  depth  of  the  ties  between 
our  two  countries.  I  certainly  intend  on 
the  next  occasion,  which  will  be  in  my 
own  country,  to  continue  along  the  very 
same  lines.  In  such  talks,  we  have  been 
able  to  discuss  matters.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  to  talk  about  these  issues 
with  method,  in  order  to  be  able  to  in- 
dicate clearly  the  areas  on  which  we  can 
move  forward  together  and  in  order  to 
be  able  to  serve,  to  the  best  of  our  abili- 
ty, the  cause  of  world  peace. 

My  last  words  will  be  to  say  thank 
you.  I  turn,  particularly,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  order  to  ex- 
tend to  him,  directly,  my  heartfelt 
thanks. 


*Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Mar.  15,  1982. 

2Made  on  the  South  Portico  of  the  White 
House.  ■ 


Human  Rights  in  Poland 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
MAR.  11.  1982.1 

On  March  10,  the  U.N.  Human  Rig] 
Commission,  meeting  in  Geneva, 
adopted  a  resolution  which  express) 
deep  concern  over  the  widespread  \ 
tions  of  human  rights  and  fundame 
freedoms  in  Poland.  The  43-membe 
Commission  adopted  the  resolution 
vote  of  19  in  favor,  13  opposed,  wit 
abstentions  and  one  nonparticipatic 
The  resolution  affirms  the  rights  of 
Polish  people  to  pursue  their  politic 
and  economic  development  free  fro 
outside  interference.  It  calls  for  the 
of  measures  restricting  human  righ 
and  fundamental  freedoms,  release 
prisoners  detained  without  charge, 
review  of  sentences  proposed  unde 
martial  law.  It  also  requests  the 
Secretary  General  to  undertake  a 
thorough  study  of  the  human  right 
situation  in  Poland  and  present  a  c 
prehensive  report  to  the  next  annu 
session  of  the  Commission. 

This  action  by  the  U.N.  Humar 
Rights  Commission  was  an  import* 
event.  It  was  the  first  time  in  38  yi 
that  the  Commission  has  spoken  o\ 
human  rights  violations  in  an  East 
European  country.  It  demonstrate; 
Poland  is  not  an  East- West  issue  b 
matter  of  worldwide  concern.  The 
resolution  received  support  from  a 
regions.  The  sponsors  of  the  resok 
were  all  European  nations.  And  m 
small  countries  courageously  resist 
Soviet  pressure  to  vote  against  the 
resolution. 

This  action  by  the  Commission 
victory  for  human  rights  and  for  tl 
Polish  people.  It  represents  an  im{ 
tant  expression  of  deep  internatior 
concern  through  a  U.N.  body,  for  1 
plight  of  the  Polish  people  who  are 
struggling  against  the  deprivation 
their  human  rights  and  fundament 
freedoms. 


'Read  to  news  correspondents  by 
ment  spokesman  Dean  Fischer.  ■ 
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I  Issues  Report  on 
»mical  Warfare 


Iter  J.  Stoessel,  Jr. 

tement  made  to  news  corre- 
cts at  the  Department  of  State  on 
22,  1982.  Ambassador  Stoessel  is 
Secretary  of  State. 

orning  Secretary  Haig  transmit- 
;he  Congress  a  report  on 
cal  Warfare  in  Southeast  Asia 
ghanistan."  The  report  is  also  be- 
vided  to  the  Secretary  General  of 
ited  Nations  and  to  each  member 
ment  of  that  world  organization, 
port  contains  the  most  com- 
sive  compilation  of  material  on 
)ject  available  and  presents  con- 
5  which  are  fully  shared  by  all 
t  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 

;  judgments  contained  in  this 
fere  arrived  at  through  a 
s  analytical  process. 

]very  relevant  piece  of  informa- 

lilable  to  the  U.S.  Government 

dewed. 

dl  the  test  data  on  physical 

e,  including  environment  samples 

:kground  controls,  were  gone 

ain. 

I  scientific  report  on  toxins  was 

;d. 

'he  medical  evidence  was  ana- 

Ixtensive  consultations  were  held 
vernment  and  nongovernment 
ts  and  medical  authorities,  many 
n  were  asked  to  review  the 
e. 

s  information  was  then  cor- 
The  testimony  of  eyewit- 
-date,  place,  and  type  of  at- 
vas  matched  against  information 
Sectors,  journalists,  international 
ations,  and  sensitive  sources  and 
s. 

)rmation  dating  back  to  1975, 
d,  analyzed,  and  correlated  in 
nner,  has  led  the  U.S.  Govern- 
»  come  to  the  following  conclu- 

n  Laos,  selected  Lao  and  Viet- 
forces,  under  direct  Soviet 


supervision,  have  employed  lethal  tricho- 
thecene  toxins  and  other  combinations 
of  chemical  agents  against  H'Mong 
resisting  government  control  and  their 
villages  since  at  least  1976.  Trichothe- 
cene  toxins  have  been  positively  iden- 
tified, but  medical  symptons  indicate 
that  irritants,  incapacitants,  and  nerve 
agents  also  have  been  employed. 
Thousands  have  been  killed  or  severely 
injured.  Thousands  also  have  been 
driven  from  their  homeland  by  the  use 
of  these  agents. 

•  In  Kampuchea,  Vietnamese  forces 
have  used  lethal  trichothecene  toxins  on 
Democratic  Kampuchean  troops  and 
Khmer  villages  since  at  least  1978. 
Medical  evidence  indicates  that  irritants, 
incapacitants,  and  nerve  agents  also 
have  been  used. 

•  Toxins  and  other  chemical  war- 
fare agents  have  been  developed  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  provided  to  the  Lao  and 
Vietnamese  either  directly  or  through 
the  transfer  of  know-how,  and 
fabricated  into  weapons  with  Soviet 
assistance  in  Laos,  Vietnam,  and  Kam- 
puchea. 

•  In  Afghanistan,  Soviet  forces  have 
used  a  variety  of  lethal  and  nonlethal 
chemical  agents  on  resistance  forces  and 
Afghan  villages  since  the  Soviet  invasion 
in  December  1979.  In  addition,  there  is 
some  evidence  that  Afghan  Government 
forces  may  have  used  Soviet-supplied 
chemical  weapons  against  the  freedom 
fighters  even  before  the  Soviet  invasion. 

The  implications  of  these  findings 
are  far-reaching.  The  use  in  war  of 
lethal  chemical  or  toxin  weapons  is  for- 
bidden by  one  of  the  oldest  arms  control 
agreements  still  in  force — the  Geneva 
protocol  of  1925 — and  by  the  customary 
international  law  which  has  grown  out 
of  that  agreement.  The  possession, 
manufacture,  storage,  and  transfer  of 
toxin  weapons  is  forbidden  by  one  of  the 
most  recent  arms  control  treaties  now  in 
force — the  Biological  and  Toxin 
Weapons  Convention  of  1972.  As  this 
report  documents,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  allies  are  flagrantly  and  repeatedly 
violating  international  law  and  inter- 
national agreement. 

Chemical  warfare  thus  poses  a 


threat  not  only  to  its  immediate  victims 
but  to  the  entire  international  commun- 
ity, and  particularly  to  those  nations 
least  able  to  defend  themselves  against 
such  weapons.  For  the  chemical  and  tox- 
in weapons  which  the  Soviet  Union  has 
developed,  used,  and  supplied  to  its 
clients  are  a  cheap,  convenient,  and 
effective  way  to  subdue,  terrorize,  and 
exterminate  defenseless  peoples.  If  the 
world  community  fails  to  halt  this  activi- 
ty in  Laos,  Kampuchea,  and 
Afghanistan,  it  will  have  little  chance  to 
prevent  its  repetition  in  other  lands, 
against  other  peoples. 

As  the  report  states:  "Only  an  alert 
and  outspoken  world  community,  intent 
to  maintain  those  standards  of  inter- 
national behavior  it  has  so  painfully 
achieved  and  so  tenuously  established, 
can  bring  sufficient  pressure  to  bear  to 
halt  these  violations  of  law  and  treaty." 
With  the  publication  of  this  report,  the 
world  community  has  been  alerted.  The 
United  States  will  continue  to  be 
outspoken.  We  are  confident  other  na- 
tions, as  they  recognize  the  danger,  will 
do  likewise.  ■ 


Copies  of  the  Report 


This  32-page  study  presents  the  evidence 
available  to  the  U.S.  Government  on  chemical 
warfare  activities  in  Laos,  Kampuchea,  and 
Afghanistan  through  January  1982  and  ex- 
amines the  Soviet  involvement  in  those  ac- 
tivities. It  is  based  on  a  massive  amount  of 
information,  from  a  variety  of  sources,  which 
has  been  carefully  compiled  and  analyzed 
over  the  years.  The  report  is  accompanied  by 
annexes  and  tables  that  provide  details  of  the 
medical  evidence  and  sample  analyses,  a 
technical  description  of  trichothecene  toxins, 
and  other  supporting  data. 

Free,  single  copies  of  Special  Report  #98 
entitled  "Chemical  Warfare  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  Afghanistan"  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Public  Information  Service,  Bureau  of  Public 
Affairs,  Department  of  State,  Washington, 
D.C.  20520.  ■ 
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U.S.  Program 
To  Deter 
Chemical  Warfare 


FACT  SHEET, 
FEB.  8,  19821 

Background 

The  Administration's  ultimate  goal  in 
the  area  of  chemical  warfare  is  a  com- 
plete and  verifiable  ban  on  the  produc- 
tion and  stockpiling  of  chemical 
weapons.  Until  such  a  ban  can  be  ob- 
tained, our  objective,  consistent  with  ex- 
isting treaties  and  international  law,  is 
to  deter  the  use  of  chemical  weapons. 
The  United  States  will  not  use  chemical 
weapons  unless  chemical  weapons  are 
first  used  against  us  or  our  allies.  The 
United  States  does  not  and  will  not 
possess  biological  or  toxin  weapons. 

Soviet  Chemical  and  Biological 
Warfare  Programs 

Soviet  military  doctrine  envisages  the 
use  of  chemical  weapons  and 
acknowledges  their  value,  particularly 
when  used  in  massive  quantities  and  in 
surprise  attacks. 

Of  more  significance,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  allies  are  well  prepared  to 
wage  chemical  warfare  and  to  fight  in  a 
chemically  contaminated  environment. 
The  U.S.S.R.  possesses  a  wide  variety  of 
lethal  and  incapacitating  chemical  agents 
and  the  means  to  deliver  them.  They 
have  a  busy  and  expanding  chemical 
provingground  and  a  large,  well-trained 
chemical  organization,  with  over  60,000 
troops,  whose  status  within  the  Soviet 
military  hierarchy  was  enhanced  during 
the  1970s.  They  have  invested  heavily  in 
individual  and  collective  protection  and 
decontamination  equipment,  and  they 
train  with  actual  chemicals  agents. 

In  addition  to  extensive  Soviet 
chemical  warfare  programs,  the  major 
accident  in  Sverdlovsk  and  evidence  in 
Southeast  Asia  indicate  that  the  Soviet 
Union's  arsenal  also  includes  toxic 
substances  specifically  prohibited  by  the 
Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons  Conven- 
tion. 

U.S.  Program  in  the  1970s 

In  contrast  with  the  Soviet  Union  during 
most  of  the  1970s,  the  United  States 


allowed  its  retaliatory  capability  to 
decline,  did  little  to  improve  defense 
against  chemicals,  and  neglected  rele- 
vant defense  doctrine  and  training.  In 
addition,  the  United  States  in  1969 
stopped  the  production  of  lethal  or  in- 
capacitating chemical  agents  and  the  fill- 
ing of  new  munitions  with  chemical 
agents.  At  the  same  time,  the  United 
States  renounced  the  use  of  biological 
and  toxin  weapons,  destroyed  all  stocks 
of  these  weapons,  and  converted  its 
biological  warfare  facilities  to  peaceful 
purposes. 

Arms  Control  Efforts 

While  unilaterally  restraining  our  capa- 
bilities, the  United  States  made  major 
efforts  in  the  1970s  to  eliminate  the 
chemical  warfare  threat  by  attempting 
to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  a  comprehensive  and  verifiable 
ban  on  chemical  weapons.  Verification  of 
such  a  ban  is  a  complex  and  difficult 
problem.  These  efforts  stalemated  due 
principally  to  fundamental  disagreement 
on  the  tough  issue  of  the  need  for  effec- 
tive verification  of  a  chemical  weapons 
ban  and  particularly  Soviet  intran- 
sigence on  questions  relating  to  on-site 
inspections.  Negotiations  were  further 
complicated  by  our  weakness  in  this 
area  compared  to  the  Soviets,  who 
possessed  a  decisive  military  advantage 
and  had  little  arms  control  incentive  in 
the  face  of  the  large  asymmetry  in 
chemical  warfare  capabilities.  The 
Soviets  did,  however,  have  an  interest  in 
negotiations  as  long  as  it  impeded  im- 
provement of  U.S.  deterrent  capabilities. 

Requirements  for  Deterrence 

In  view  of  the  overall  military  balance 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviets,  we  cannot  rely  on  other  com- 
ponents of  our  military  capabilities  to 
deter  chemical  warfare.  Consequently, 
to  deter  we  find  we  need  to  improve  our 
chemical  weapons  capabilities  sufficient- 
ly to  deny  the  Soviets  the  significant 
military  advantage  they  would  gain  from 
using  chemical  weapons.  Improving  our 
defenses  against  chemical  weapons  is  a 
necessary  but  not  sufficient  step  to  deny 
the  Soviets  such  an  advantage. 

Improved  defenses  can  save  lives, 
reduce  casualties,  and  reduce— but  not 
eliminate— significant  degradation  of 
military  performance  in  a  chemically 
contaminated  environment.  The  needed 
protective  equipment  reduces  mobility, 
slows  operations,  and  makes  many  tasks 
difficult  or  impossible.  Reliance  solely  on 


improved  defenses  would  leave  the  1 
tiators  of  chemical  warfare  largely  1 
to  operate  without  the  constraints  i: 
posed  by  protection;  thus  yielding  tl 
a  major  advantage  and  encouraging 
use  of  chemical  weapons. 

Therefore,  in  addition  to  impro\ 
our  defenses,  we  must  maintain  a 
capability  to  retaliate  with  chemical 
weapons  to  reduce  the  incentive  to 
enemy's  first  use,  since  he  would  al: 
have  to  operate  with  the  encumbrai 
protective  equipment.  However,  oui 
rent  chemical  weapon  stockpile— w' 
will  ultimately  be  destroyed— is  ina 
quate  to  provide  an  effective  deterr 
Most  of  the  current  stockpile  is  not 
usable  because  it<  is  stored  in  bulk  c 
tainers.  Much  of  the  remainder  is  ii 
munition  for  weapons  that  have  be< 
will  be  phased  out  of  service.  The  c 
rent  stockpile  is  also  lacking  in  wes 
that  can  be  used  against  the  rear 
echelons  of  attacking  forces.  Finall; 
current  stockpile  presents  logistical 
problems,  due  to  the  elaborate  safe 
precautions  required  in  transport,  i 
further  restrict  its  utility. 

In  1980,  both  the  defense  scien 
board  and  a  senior  interagency  rev 
.group  found  serious  deficiencies  in 
U.S.  chemical  weapons  posture  anc 
recommended  an  improvement  pro 
consisting  of  both  the  protective  ar 
retaliatory  elements  of  deterrence, 
made  no  recommendations  on  over 
weapons  deployment. 

Program  Objectives  and  Requirei 

It  is  the  objective  of  the  U.S.  chem 
warfare  program  to  improve  defen 
and  retaliatory  capabilities  to  detei 
chemical  weapons  attack  and  to  pr 
incentive  and  gain  leverage  in  arm 
trol  negotiations. 

Recent  U.S.  Government  progi 
requests  include  the  following. 

•  The  Carter  Administration  r 
quests  for  the  chemical  weapons  pi 
gram  increased  from  $111  million 
1978  to  $259  million  in  1981  to  ini] 
defenses  against  chemical  warfare 

•  In  1981  the  new  Administra 
FY  1981  Defense  supplemental  re< 
included  $20  million  to  purchase  ai 
stall  the  equipment  required  to  cor 
the  binary  production  facility  auth 
and  appropriated  by  the  previous  < 
gress. 

•  The  FY  1982  budget  reques 
eluded  $532  million  for  chemical  w 
programs,  primarily  for  defense,  t 
funds  for  the  production  of  weapo: 

The  FY  1983  request  for  the 
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;al  program  is  $705  million,  with 
0%  for  defense  and  10%  for 
al  of  obsolete  chemical  weapons, 
mainder  supports  the  retaliatory 
it  of  the  deterrence  program  and 
£  $30  million  for  procurement  of 
chemical  munitions — the  155mm 
artillery  projectile  and  the  Bigeye 
chemical  bomb. 

2  defensive  element  of  the  FY 
rogram  ($508  million)  will  im- 
he  quality  of  all  aspects  of 
al  defense:  training,  individual 
lective  protection,  detection  and 
g,  decontamination,  and  medical. 
I  objective  for  the  retaliatory  ele- 
f  the  program  ($123  million  in  FY 
icluding  the  funds  for  production) 
aintain  the  safest,  smallest 
al  munitions  stockpile  that  pro- 
le  ability  to  deny  a  significant 
I  advantage  to  any  initiator  of 
il  warfare.  We  need  not,  and  will 
in  to  match  the  Soviets  in 
munition  quantities  and  types.  The 
States  will  continue  to  exercise 
iible  restraint  in  this  area  and 
ke  only  those  improvements 
.ry  to  insure  that  the  United 
tias  a  credible  and  effective  deter- 
aliatory  capability. 
i  binary  munitions  being  devel- 
'  the  United  States  contain  two 
al  substances  which  form  the 
d  nerve  gas  only  when  mixed, 
isiderable  safety,  security,  and 
il  advantages  that  binary 
s  offer  during  the  entire  life 
"om  manufacturing  through 
and  transportation  to  eventual 
I,  make  binaries  the  logical  choice 
itary  munitions  for  stockpile 
ization.  Transportation  advan- 
lake  a  strategy  of  centralized 
and  crisis  deployment  more 
le,  and  there  is  considerable  flex- 
i  storage  and  control  of  the 
:omponents. 

e Issues 

es  recognize  the  chemical  threat 
committed  by  the  NATO  long- 
fense  plan  to  improve  their 
1  defenses.  Our  NATO  allies 
en  informed  of  our  intent  to  im- 
ie  U.S.  retaliatory  capability. 
3.  decision  involves  development 
duction  only.  No  decisions  or 
endations  have  been  made 
ig  deployment  of  chemical 
3.  Should  it  ever  be  determined 
;rseas  deployment  is  desirable, 
ill  be  full  consultation  with  the 
involved  prior  to  making  any 


Conclusion 

The  ultimate  goal  of  U.S.  policy  is  to 
eliminate  the  threat  of  chemical  warfare 
by  achieving  a  complete  and  verifiable 
ban  on  chemical  weapons.  Our  program 
supports  this  goal  by  improving  our 
military  posture  sufficiently  so  that  the 
Soviets  will  perceive  that  they  have 
nothing  to  gain  from  chemical  or  bio- 
logical warfare. 

It  is  worth  noting  since  the  end  of 
World  War  I,  all  use  of  toxic  chemical 
weapons  has  been  against  unprotected 
military  forces  and  civilians  who  could 
not  protect  themselves  and  who  had  no 
ability  to  retaliate.  Even  in  the  intense 
European  conflict  of  World  War  II  fol- 
lowing D-Day,  Hitler  did  not  use  his 
chemical  arsenal.  He  believed  the  Allies 
stood  ready  to  retaliate. 

The  thrust  of  all  our  efforts  in  this 
area  is  to  deter  the  use  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  and  to  give  incentive 
to  the  Soviet  Union  to  join  us  in  our  ob- 
jective of  seeking  a  complete  and  veri- 
fiable ban  on  the  production,  develop- 
ment, and  stockpiling  of  such  weapons. 
If  we  are  successful  in  achieving  this 
ban,  we  will  be  able  and  eager  to  ter- 
minate the  chemical  weapons  program 
at  any  time. 


U.S.  Sale  of 
Trident  II  Missile 
System  to  the  U.K. 


Following  are  a  White  House  state- 
ment and  letters  exchanged  between 
British  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher  and  President  Reagan  and  be- 
tween Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger  and  British  Secretary  of 
State  for  Defence  John  Nott.1 


WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT, 
MAR.  11,  1982 

Today  in  London,  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  informing  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  its  decision  to  purchase  from 
the  United  States  the  Trident  II  (D-5) 
missile  system  rather  than  the  Trident  I 
(C-4)  system.  When  the  President  decid- 
ed in  October  1981  that  the  U.S.  Navy 
would  develop  the  Trident  II  missile,  he 
informed  the  British  Government  that  it 


would  be  available  for  purchase  by  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  an  exchange  of  let- 
ters today,  Prime  Minister  Thatcher  for- 
mally requested  that  the  United  States 
sell  the  Trident  II  missile,  and  the  Presi- 
dent agreed. 

Beginning  during  the  Second  World 
War,  the  United  States  has  cooperated 
intimately  with  the  United  Kingdom  on 
nuclear  matters.  In  President 
Roosevelt's  Administration,  American 
and  British  scientists  began  working 
together  on  the  development  of  nuclear 
weapons.  In  1962  at  Nassau,  President 
Kennedy  agreed  to  assist  the  British  in 
the  development  of  their  strategic 
nuclear  forces  by  selling  Polaris  missiles 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  Today's  an- 
nouncement signals  a  continuation  of 
this  longstanding  cooperation,  which  is  a 
central  element  in  the  close  cooperation 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  primary  reason  for  the  British 
choice  of  the  Trident  II  missile  over  the 
Trident  I  is  to  maintain  commonality 
with  the  U.S.  Navy.  Although  the  per- 
formance of  the  Trident  I  was  adequate 
for  British  purposes,  there  would  be  a 
long-term  logistic  and  cost  penalty 
associated  with  the  uniqueness  of  the 
system  once  the  U.S  Navy  made  the 
transition  to  the  Trident  II  missile. 

The  Administration  believes  the  in- 
dependent British  strategic  nuclear  force 
which  is  assigned  to  NATO  makes  an 
important  contribution  to  the  ability  of 
the  North  Atlantic  alliance  to  deter 
Soviet  aggression.  For  this  reason,  the 
President  has  decided  to  continue  to 
assist  the  United  Kingdom  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  modernized,  independ- 
ent British  deterrent  force  into  the  21st 
century.  In  addition,  the  President's  let- 
ter welcomes  the  Prime  Minister's  com- 
mitment to  use  savings  from  cooperation 
in  the  strategic  nuclear  field  to 
strengthen  British  conventional  forces, 
which  are  also  vital  to  the  NATO  deter- 
rent. 


EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS, 
MAR.  11,  1982 

Prime  Minister  Thatcher's  Letter 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

I  wrote  to  your  predecessor  on  10  July  1980 
to  ask  whether  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment would  be  ready  to  supply  Trident  I 
missiles  equipment  and  supporting  services  to 
the  United  Kingdom  on  a  similar  basis  to  that 
on  which  the  Polaris  missiles  were  supplied 
under  the  Polaris  Sales  Agreement  of  6  April 
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1963.  President  Carter  replied  on  14  July 
confirming  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment was  prepared  to  do  so,  subject  to  and  in 
accordance  with  applicable  United  States  law 
and  procedures. 

In  the  light  of  decisions  taken  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  1981  to  ac- 
celerate their  own  programme  to  procure  Tri- 
dent II  missiles,  and  to  phase  out  the  Trident 
I  programme  earlier  than  had  hitherto  been 
intended,  the  United  Kingdom  Government 
have  carried  out  a  review  of  their  nuclear 
deterrent  programme.  In  the  light  of  this 
review,  I  am  now  writing  to  ask  whether  in 
place  of  Trident  I  missiles  the  United  States 
Government  would  be  ready  to  supply  Tri- 
dent II  missiles,  equipment  and  supporting 
services  on  a  continuing  basis  and  in  a  man- 
ner generally  similar  to  that  in  which  Polaris 
was  supplied.  The  United  Kingdom  Govern- 
ment would  wish  to  purchase  these  missiles 
complete  with  multiple,  independently  target- 
table  reentry  vehicles  but  without  the 
warheads  themselves.  I  propose  that,  as  in 
the  past,  close  co-ordination  should  be  main- 
tained between  the  executive  agencies  of  the 
two  Governments  in  order  to  assure  com- 
patibility of  equipment. 

Like  the  Polaris  force,  and  consistent 
with  the  agreement  reached  in  1980  on  the 
supply  of  Trident  I  missiles,  the  United 
Kingdom  Trident  II  force  will  be  assigned  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation;  and 
except  where  the  United  Kingdom  Govern- 
ment may  decide  that  supreme  national  in- 
terests are  at  stake,  this  successor  force  will 
be  used  for  the  purposes  of  international 
defence  of  the  Western  alliance  in  all  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  my  understanding  that  co- 
operation in  the  modernisation  of  the  United 
Kingdom  nuclear  deterrent  in  the  manner 
proposed  would  be  consistent  with  the  pres- 
ent and  prospective  international  obligations 
of  both  parties. 

I  would  like  to  assure  you  that  the  United 
Kingdom  Government  remain  wholly  commit- 
ted to  the  strengthening  of  the  Alliance's  con- 
ventional forces.  The  United  Kingdom 
Government  have  in  recent  years  substantial- 
ly increased  their  defence  spending  and  fur- 
ther increases  are  planned  for  the  future  in 
order  to  sustain  the  United  Kingdom's  all- 
round  contribution  to  allied  deterrence  and 
defence.  The  economies  made  possible  by  the 
United  States  Government's  co-operation 
with  respect  to  the  supply  of  the  Trident  I 
missile  system  will  be  used  in  order  to  rein- 
force the  United  Kingdom  Government's  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  upgrade  their  conventional 
forces. 

If  the  United  States  Government  are 
prepared  to  meet  this  request,  I  hope  that  as 
the  next  step  you  will  be  prepared  to  receive 
technical  and  financial  missions  to  pursue 
these  matters  using  the  framework  of  the 
Polaris  Sales  Agreement  where  appropriate. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Margaret  Thatcher 


President  Reagan's  Letter 

Dear  Margaret: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  March  11. 

I  am  pleased  to  confirm  that  the  United 
States  Government  is  prepared  to  supply  to 
the  United  Kingdom  TRIDENT  II  missiles, 
equipment  and  supporting  services  as  pro- 
posed in  your  letter,  subject  to  and  in  accord- 
ance with  applicable  United  States  law  and 
procedures. 

The  United  States  readiness  to  provide 
these  systems  is  a  demonstration  of  the  great 
importance  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment attaches  to  the  maintenance  by  the 
United  Kingdom  of  an  independent  nuclear 
deterrent  capability.  I  can  assure  you  of  the 
United  States'  willingness  to  cooperate  close- 
ly with  the  United  Kingdom  Government  in 
maintaining  and  modernizing  the  capability. 

I  attach  great  importance  to  your 
assurance  that  the  United  Kingdom 
TRIDENT  II  force  will  be  assigned  to  NATO 
and  that  the  economies  realized  through 
cooperation  between  our  two  governments 
will  be  used  to  reinforce  the  United 
Kingdom's  efforts  to  upgrade  its  conventional 
forces.  Such  nuclear  and  conventional  force 
improvements  are  of  the  highest  priority  for 
NATO's  security. 

I  agree  that,  as  the  next  step,  our  two 
governments  should  initiate  the  technical  and 
financial  negotiations  which  you  propose. 

Sincerely, 

Ron 


Secretary  Weinberger's  Letter 

Dear  John: 

In  the  exchange  of  letters  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Prime  Minister  of  today's  date, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment would  supply  Trident  II  missiles  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  I  am  writing  now  to  record 
our  joint  understanding  on  specific  aspects  of 
the  agreed  arrangements  for  the  sale  of  the 
Trident  II  (D-5)  missile  system  and  asso- 
ciated equipment. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Polaris  sales 
agreement  of  1963  and  its  implementing 
agreements  will  be  the  general  pattern  for 
the  sale  of  the  Trident  II  (D-5)  missile 
system. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  United  Kingdom  will 
pay  a  total  contribution  to  research  and 
development  for  the  Trident  II  (D-5)  system 
equivalent  to  $116  million  in  Fiscal  Year 
1982  dollars,  subject  to  actual  payments  be- 
ing adjusted  to  reflect  an  agreed  inflation 
index. 

It  is  understood  that  the  United  Kingdom 
acknowledges  that  waiver  by  the  United 
States  of  all  charges  (other  than  the  ad- 
ministrative  charge)  in  excess  of  $116  million 
will  fully  satisify  the  requirement  that  the 
United  States  Government  gives  defense 
assistance  to  the  United  Kingdom  defense 
budget  in  return  for  manning  by  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Rapier  air  defense  of  United 
States  Air  Force  bases  in  the  United 


Kingdom,  and  support  and  servicing  I 
Rapier  systems.  In  addition  it  is  undei 
that  the  United  Kingdom  will  employ 
tional  savings  represented  by  the  rem 
of  the  United  States  waiver  to  reinfor 
efforts  to  upgrade  its  conventional  for 
With  respect  to  procurement  of  tl 
dent  II  (D-5)  weapon  system,  the  Dep 
ment  of  Defense  is  prepared  to  under 
subject  to  compliance  with  United  Sta 
and  national  policy: 

•  to  permit  United  Kingdom  man 
turers  to  compete  on  the  same  terms 
United  States  firms  for  subcontracts  1 
dent  II  (D-5)  weapon  system  compom 
the  program  as  a  whole; 

•  to  ensure  that  Department  of  I 
procedures  bearing  on  such  competiti 
such  Trident  II  (D-5)  weapon  system 
ponents  are  consistent  with  this  gene 
ciple;  and 

•  to  designate  appropriate  Unitei 
staff  in  both  countries  to  provide  a  pc 
contact  for  United  Kingdom  manufac 
and  to  offer  advice  and  briefing. 

The  United  States  attaches  great 
tance  to  the  maintenance  by  the  Unit 
Kingdom  Government  of  an  independ 
nuclear  deterrent.  I  am,  therefore,  pi 
that  it  has  been  possible  to  reach  this 
ment  between  our  two  countries.  I  re 
this  arrangement  as  a  significant  con 
to  the  maintenance  of  stability  and  p 

With  warm  regards, 

Cap  Weini 


Secretary  Nott's  Letter 

Dear  Cap, 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  today's 
dealing  with  specific  aspects  of  the  a: 
rangements  for  the  purchase  by  the 
Kingdom  Government  of  the  Trident 
missile  system. 

I  confirm  that  my  understanding 
agreed  arrangements  is  in  accord  wi' 
set  out  in  your  letter. 

Our  agreement  on  this  is  further 
of  the  closeness  of  the  co-operation  t 
our  two  countries  and  is  a  matter  of 
greatest  satisfaction  to  the  United  K 
Government. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Joh 


'Texts  from  Weekly  Compilation 
Presidential  Documents  of  Mar.  15, 
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L  Participation  in 

v  of  the  Sea  Conference 


ties  L.  Malone 

itement  before  the  House  Merchant 
;  and  Fisheries  Committee  on 
:ry  23,  1982.  Ambassador  Malone 
ial  representative  of  the  President 
Third  U.N.  Conference  on  Law  of 


eased  to  appear  before  this  corn- 
today  to  brief  you  on  the  Presi- 
dent decision  to  resume  U.S. 
>ation  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
i.  With  your  permission,  I  will  in- 
!  the  full  text  of  the  President's 
mt  for  the  record.2 
lis  public  statement,  the  Presi- 
ide  clear  several  points,  which  I 
ike  to  reiterate. 

t  is  important  that  a  Law  of  the 
aty  be  fashioned  so  that  the 
States  can  join  in  and  support  it. 
Iajor  elements  of  the  deep  seabed 
regime  are  not  acceptable  to  the 
States. 

/e  have  six  broad  objectives  with 
to  the  deep  seabed  mining 
and  we  will  be  seeking  changes 
raft  treaty  in  order  to  achieve^ 

he  United  States  remains  com- 
x>  the  multilateral  treaty  process 
support  ratification  if  our  six 
es  are  fulfilled. 

are  now  consulting  with  our 
.1  allies,  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
lip  of  the  conference,  and  in- 
I  delegates  from  the  conference, 
g  the  leadership  of  the  Group  of 

inning  tomorrow,  we  will  par- 
in  a  formal  intersessional 

of  the  conference.  That  will  be 
rtant  opportunity  to  explore 
.1  solutions  to  the  problems  we 
sed  with  Part  XI  of  the  draft 
ion.  During  the  first  week  of 
we  will  assess  the  results  of  our 
•tions  and  the  intersessional 
,  determining  whether  we 
t  is  possible  to  negotiate 
;ory  changes  to  the  draft  conven- 
ch  meet  the  President's  objec- 
ie  assessment  will  describe  what 

delegation  believes  to  be  an 
>le  package  of  improvements  in 

This  assessment  will  be  re- 
:arefully  before  we  proceed 


During  the  February  informal  con- 
sultations, we  have  explained  our  prob- 
lems with  the  draft  convention  in  a  clear 
and  precise  way.  We  have  discussed 
those  potential  solutions  which  we 
believe  would  meet  our  national  in- 
terests and  make  the  treaty  acceptable 
to  the  United  States.  I  will  make 
available  a  compendium  of  the  ap- 
proaches to  problems  in  Part  XI  which 
we  are  placing  before  the  conference 
leaders  in  order  to  evaluate  the  pros- 
pects for  successfully  negotiating 
changes  that  satisfy  the  President's  ob- 
jectives. Let  me  turn  now  to  those  objec- 
tives. 

The  President  stated  that  we  will 
seek  changes  necessary  to  correct  unac- 
ceptable elements  of  the  draft  treaty 
and  to  achieve  our  six  objectives. 

First,  the  treaty  must  not  deter 
development  of  any  deep  seabed 
mineral  resources  to  meet  national 
and  world  demand. 

The  United  States  believes  that  its 
interests,  those  of  its  allies,  and,  indeed, 
the  interests  of  the  vast  majority  of 
nations  will  best  be  served  by  developing 
the  resources  of  the  deep  seabed  as 
market  conditions  warrant.  We  have  a 
consumer-oriented  philosophy.  The  draft 
treaty,  in  our  judgment,  reflects  a  pro- 
tectionist bias  which  would  deter  the 
development  of  deep  seabed  mineral 
resources,  including  manganese  nodules 
and  any  other  deep  seabed  minerals  such 
as  the  polymetallic  sulphide  deposits 
which  have  received  considerable  pub- 
licity recently. 

Many  different  provisions  of  the 
draft  treaty  discourage  development  of 
seabed  resources.  Chief  among  them 
are: 

•  The  production  policies  of  the 
Authority  which  place  other  priorities 
ahead  of  economically  efficient  resource 
development; 

•  The  production  ceiling  which 
limits  the  availability  of  minerals  for 
global  consumption; 

•  The  limit  on  the  number  of  mining 
operations  which  could  be  conducted  by 
any  one  country,  thus  potentially 
limiting  our  ability  to  supply  U.S.  con- 
sumption needs  from  the  seabed;  and 

•  Broad  areas  of  administrative  and 
regulatory  discretion  which,  if  imple- 
mented in  accordance  with  the  Author- 
ity's production  policies,  would  deter 
seabed  mineral  development. 


To  meet  the  President's  first  objec- 
tive, these  and  other  related  areas  of 
Part  XI  would  require  change  and 
improvement. 

Second,  the  treaty  must  assure 
national  access  to  those  resources  by 
current  and  future  qualified  entities  to 
enhance  U.S.  security  of  supply,  avoid 
monopolization  of  the  resources  by  the 
operating  arm  of  the  international 
Authority,  and  promote  the  economic 
development  of  the  resources. 

The  draft  treaty  provides  no  assur- 
ance that  qualified  private  applicants 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Government  will 
be  awarded  contracts.  It  is  our  strong 
view  that  all  qualified  applicants  should 
be  granted  contracts  and  that  the  deci- 
sion whether  to  grant  a  contract  should 
be  tied  exclusively  to  the  question  of 
whether  an  applicant  has  satisfied  objec- 
tive qualification  standards.  We  believe 
that  when  a  sovereign  state  sponsors  an 
applicant  and  certifies  that  the  applicant 
meets  the  treaty's  qualification  stand- 
ards, the  Authority  should  accept  such  a 
certification  unless  a  consensus  of 
objective  technical  experts  votes  that  the 
applicant's  qualifications  were  falsely  or 
improperly  certified. 

The  draft  convention  also  should 
make  specific  provision  for  the  rights  of 
private  companies  that  have  made 
pioneer  investments  in  deep  seabed 
mining.  We  are  all  aware  that  a  few 
companies  have  devoted  substantial  re- 
sources to  prospecting  for  deep  seabed 
minerals  and  developing  new  technol- 
ogies for  their  extraction.  We  recognize 
that  there  are  different  views  as  to  the 
rights  which  pioneer  investors  have  ac- 
quired, but  practicality  should  guide  us 
in  this  matter.  Deep  seabed  mineral 
resources  will  not  be  made  available  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind  without  the  con- 
tinuing efforts  of  pioneer  miners.  I  am 
confident,  therefore,  that  the  conference 
can  find  ways  and  means  to  accom- 
modate their  special  circumstances. 

In  addition,  the  draft  treaty  creates 
a  system  of  privileges  which  discrim- 
inates against  the  private  side  of  the 
parallel  system.  Rational  private  com- 
panies would,  therefore,  have  little  op- 
tion but  to  enter  joint  ventures  or  other 
similar  ventures  either  with  the 
operating  arm  of  the  Authority,  the 
Enterprise,  or  with  developing  coun- 
tries. Not  only  would  this  deny  the 
United  States  access  to  deep  seabed 
minerals  through  its  private  companies 
because  the  private  access  system  would 
be  uncompetitive  but,  under  some 
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scenarios,  the  Enterprise  could  establish 
a  monopoly  over  deep  seabed  mineral 
resources. 

To  meet  the  President's  second 
objective,  therefore,  qualified  applicants 
should  be  granted  contracts,  the  legal 
and  commercial  position  of  pioneer 
operators  should  be  accommodated,  and 
the  parallel  system  should  be  designed 
to  permit  private  miners  to  operate 
independently. 

Third,  the  treaty  must  provide  a 
decisionmaking  role  in  the  deep  sea- 
bed regime  that  fairly  reflects  and 
effectively  protects  the  political  and 
economic  interests  and  financial  con- 
tributions of  participating  states. 

The  United  States  has  a  strong  in- 
terest in  an  effective  and  fair  Law  of  the 
Sea  treaty  which  includes  a  viable  sea- 
bed mining  regime.  As  the  largest 
potential  consumer  of  seabed  minerals 
as  a  country  whose  private  firms  could 
invest  substantial  amounts  in  seabed 
mining,  and  as  potentially  the  largest 
contributor  to  the  Seabed  Authority  and 
to  the  financing  of  the  Enterprise,  our 
political  and  economic  interests  in  any 
new  international  organization  are  far- 
reaching.  The  decisionmaking  system  in 
the  Seabed  Authority  must  reflect  these 
realities.  For  example,  a  treaty  which 
makes  American  access  to  natural 
resources  of  the  seabed  dependent  on 
the  voting  power  either  of  its  competi- 
tion or  of  those  countries  which  do  not 
wish  to  see  these  resources  produced 
would  not  meet  the  President's  objec- 
tives. . 

Similarly,  the  Presidents  objectives 
would  not  be  satisfied  if  minerals  other 
than  manganese  nodules  could  be  de- 
veloped only  after  a  decision  was  taken 
to  promulgate  rules  and  regulations  to 
allow  the  exploitation  of  such  minerals. 
In  our  judgment,  the  development  of 
other  seabed  resources  should  proceed 
without  restraint  pending  the  develop- 
ment of  rules  and  regulations. 

We  must  be  candid— many  countries 
do  not  wish  to  see  new  sources  of 
minerals  produced  from  the  seabed 
because  they  believe  that  such  produc- 
tion will  jeopardize  their  own  com- 
petitive position  in  the  world  markets. 
We  do  not  criticize  them  for  holding  this 
view  but  do  expect  them  to  understand 
that  the  U.S.  national  interest  is  not 
consistent  with  impediments  to  the  pro- 
duction of  seabed  minerals.  A  seabed 
mining  regime  which  deters  production 
is  antithetical  to  the  interests  of  all 
nations  in  the  economically  efficient 
development  of  resources. 

A  way  must  be  found  to  assure  that 
any  nation  like  the  United  States, 


having  a  vital  stake  in  the  Authority's 
decisions,  has  influence  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect its  interests.  The  decisionmaking 
system  should  provide  that,  on  issues  of 
highest  importance  to  a  nation,  that  na- 
tion will  have  affirmative  influence  on 
the  outcome.  Conversely,  nations  with 
major  economic  interests  should  be 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  they  can 
prevent  decisions  adverse  to  their  in- 
terests. We  will  make  detailed  proposals 
to  the  conference  on  ways  to  achieve 
these  objectives. 

Fourth,  the  treaty  must  not  allow 
for  amendments  to  come  into  force 
without  approval  of  the  participating 
states,  including  in  our  case  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  draft  treaty  now  permits  two- 
thirds  of  the  states  parties  acting  at  the 
review  conference  to  adopt  amendments 
to  Part  XI  of  the  treaty  which  would  be 
binding  on  all  states  parties  without 
regard  to  their  concurrence.  It  has  been 
argued  that  a  state  which  objects  to  an 
amendment  has  the  option  to  withdraw 
from  the  treaty  if  the  amendment  is 
imposed  without  its  consent.  This  pro- 
posal is  obviously  not  acceptable  when 
dealing  with  major  economic  interests  ot 
countries  which  have  invested  significant 
capital  in  the  development  of  deep  sea- 
bed mining  in  an  international  treaty 
regime.  We  believe  there  are  ways  to 
solve  this  problem,  and  we  will  be  ex- 
ploring them  during  the  negotiations. 

Fifth,  the  treaty  must  not  set 
other  undesirable  precedents  for  inter- 
national organizations. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  adverse 
precedents  which  would  be  established 
by  the  draft  treaty  could  be  avoided  by 
achieving  the  six  objectives  set  out  by 
the  President.  Our  negotiating  efforts, 
however,  should  not  result  in  offsetting 
or  replacing  one  undesirable  precedent 
with  another.  Our  task  in  returning  to 
the  negotiating  table  is  to  satisfy  all  of 
the  President's  objectives.  The  job  would 
not  be  complete  if,  for  example,  adverse 
precedents  related  to  artificial  produc- 
tion limits  and  protection  of  land-based 
minerals  are  avoided  at  the  price  of 
acquiescence  on  other  issues  of  principle 
such  as  the  mandatory  transfer  of 
technology.  In  solving  problems  in  the 
draft  treaty,  we  will  be  alert  to  the 
possibility  that  a  particular  solution  may 
be  viable  in  the  context  of  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  treaty  but  inappropriate  as  a 


precedent  for  some  future  negotiati 
As  we  proceed  to  seek  solutions  to 
lems  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  negotiai 
we  will  be  mindful  of  the  broadest 
national  interests  and  the  relations! 
these  negotiations  to  U.S.  participa 
in  other  global  institutions. 

Sixth,  the  treaty  must  be  like 

receive  the  advice  and  consent  of 

Senate.  In  this  regard,  the  convei 

should  not  contain  provisions  for 

mandatory  transfer  of  private  tec 

nology  and  participation  by  and  f 

ing  for  national  liberation  moven 

The  comprehensive  policy  revit 

process  was  initiated  because  this 

Administration  recognized  that  the 

Senate  could  not  and  would  not  gr 

consent  to  the  emerging  draft  trea 

the  Law  of  the  Sea.  It  is,  however 

judgment  that,  if  the  President's  o 

tives  as  outlined  are  satisfied,  the 

Senate  would  approve  the  Law  of 

Sea  treaty.  It  would  be  necessary, 

course,  to  demonstrate  concretely 

any  renegotiated  treaty  texts  hav< 

solved  the  problems  raised  by  Mei 

of  the  Congress  and  the  public  wh 

to  the  review  and  how  they  have  i 

the  President's  objectives. 

In  this  regard,  there  are  certe 
issues  to  which  special  attention  r 
called.  The  President  highlighted 
in  his  sixth  objective.  The  mandat 
transfer  of  private  technology  an< 
ticipation  by  and  funding  for  natu 
liberation  movements  create  comi 
and  political  difficulty  of  such  cor 
quence  that  they  must  be  singled 
issues  requiring  effective  solution 
These  solutions  will  have  to  be  cl< 
defensible  as  total  solutions  to  th 

lem. 

There  is  a  deeply  held  view  11 
Congress  that  one  of  America's  £ 
assets  is  its  capacity  for  innovato 
invention  and  its  ability  to  produ 
vanced  technology.  It  is  underste 
therefore,  that  a  treaty  would  be 
ceptable  to  many  Americans  if  it 
quired  the  United  States  or,  mor 
ticularly,  private  companies  to  ti 
that  asset  in  a  forced  sale.  That 
the  problem  must  be  solved. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  th< 
dent's  statement  that,  if  his  obje 
are  successfully  met,  he  will  sup 
ratification  of  this  treaty.  We  w: 
with  all  Members  of  Congress,  p 
larly  those  who  have  shown  a  sp 
terest  in  this  subject,  in  order  tc 
that  they  will  be  given  an  oppor 
give  us  their  advice  in  advance  < 
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tments  we  make.  We  will  encour- 
anbers  of  Congress  to  participate 
y  in  the  work  of  our  delegation 
keep  abreast  of  developments  at 
lference.  We  will  continue  to 
irith  members  of  the  advisory  com- 
and  other  interested  Americans. 
1  do  everything  possible  to  avoid 
tion  in  which  we  agree  to  draft 
provisions  which  will  later  face 
d  opposition. 

lat  we  want  to  do  now  is  return 
bargaining  table  with  a  clear  and 


firm  position  that  meets  our  national 
interests.  We  believe  there  is  a  reservoir 
of  goodwill  at  the  conference,  and  we 
will  work  cooperatively  and  diligently  at 
the  conference  to  seek  a  result  accep- 
table to  all. 


JThe  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

2For  text  of  the  President's  statement, 
see  Bulletin  of  March  1982,  p.  54. ■ 


rorist  Attacks  on  U.S.  Official 
sonnel  Abroad,  1981 


nuary  1982  marked  the  anniver- 
rthe  release  of  the  U.S.  Embassy 
nei  who  were  held  hostage  in  Iran 

days.  That  month  also  saw  the 
[nation,  in  Paris,  of  assistant 
ry  attache  Lt.  Col.  Charles  Ray 
e  rescue  of  Gen.  James  L.  Dozier 
he  Italian  Red  Brigades.  Both  in- 
;  illustrate  the  continuing  threat  of 
Ism  to  U.S.  officials  abroad, 
■is  article  is  a  supplement  to  Ter- 
Attacks  on  U.S.  Official  Personnel 
i  which  appeared  in  the  April 
isue  of  the  Bulletin.  It  cites  in- 
5  involving  political  terrorism 
'.d  against  official  representatives 
United  States  during  the  year 
is  recorded  in  various  published 
s  and  monographs.  A  ttacks  on 
e  citizens  are  not  listed. 
>an  Duncan,  the  author  of  this 

is  a  Research  and  Reference 
ian  in  the  Office  of  the  Historian, 
u  of  Public  Affairs.  Neal  H. 
en  supervised  the  preparation  of 
rport. 


A  RICA 

i  17,  1981 

t  terrorists,  protesting  U.S.  aid  to 
Ivador,  fired  a  rocket  at  a  van 
ng  Marine  Corps  security  guards 
i  Jose.  The  van  was  wrecked,  Sgt. 
n  Garcia  was  seriously  injured,  and 
ohn  E.  Roberts,  Cpl.  Jerome 
irs,  and  their  Costa  Rican  driver 
ed  with  minor  injuries.  Sgt. 
"ts  later  received  the  Navy  Com- 
ation  Medal  for  rescuing  Sgt. 
a  from  the  burning  van. 


EGYPT 


October  6,  1981 

Four  Americans — Marine  Corps  Maj. 
Jerald  R.  Agenbroad,  Air  Force  Lt.  Col. 
Charles  Loney,  Capt.  Christopher  Ryan, 
and  resident  Defense  contractor  Richard 
McClesky— were  wounded  during  the 
assassination  of  Egyptian  President 
Anwar  Sadat  by  Egyptian  dissidents. 
Ambassador  Alfred  L.  Atherton,  Jr., 
and  Army  Brig.  Gen.  Edward  L.  Tixier 
were  among  the  embassy  staff  members 
who  narrowly  escaped  injury. 


EL  SALVADOR 


March  and  April,  1981 

Unidentified  gunmen  fired  at  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  San  Salvador  on  March  4 
and  17.  The  second  incident  followed  a 
press  conference  at  the  embassy  by  Con- 
gressman Clarence  Long. 

On  March  25,  an  estimated  10 
members  of  the  Popular  Liberation 
Front  attacked  the  embassy.  A  rocket- 
propelled  grenade  damaged  a  conference 
room,  but  no  embassy  personnel  were 
injured.  A  second  rocket  attack  on  April 
1  missed  the  embassy  but  damaged  a 
nearby  building. 


FRANCE 


November  12,  1981 

A  gunman  fired  six  shots  at  Christian 
Chapman,  U.S.  Charge  d'Affaires,  as  he 
left  his  apartment  for  the  embassy  in 
Paris.  Chapman  took  cover  behind  his 


car,  and  the  gunman  fled.  No  group  has 
claimed  responsibility  for  the  attack. 


WEST  GERMANY 

March  29,  1981 

Members  of  the  Red  Army  faction 
firebombed  U.S.  Army  offices  in 
Frankfurt  and  Glessen.  Damage  was 
estimated  at  $50,000;  there  were  no 
injuries. 

August  31,  1981 

A  bomb  exploded  in  a  parked  car  at 
Ramstein  Air  Force  Base,  injuring  18 
military  personnel,  including  a  general, 
and  two  West  German  civilians.  The 
next  day,  five  American-owned  cars 
were  set  afire  in  Wiesbaden.  Members 
of  the  Red  Army  faction  were 
suspected. 

September  15,  1981 

Members  of  the  Red  Army  faction  fired 
several  shots  and  two  rocket-propelled 
grenades  at  Gen.  Frederick  J.  Kroesen, 
commander  of  U.S.  Army  forces  in 
Europe,  as  he  drove  to  his  headquarters 
in  Heidelberg.  One  grenade  struck  the 
trunk  of  his  car;  he  sustained  only  minor 
injuries. 


GUATEMALA 


October  10,  1981 

Gunmen  fired  on  the  U.S.  Embassy 
from  a  passing  car.  A  policeman  was 
killed,  and  a  Guatemalan  security  guard 
was  wounded. 


HONDURAS 

September  23,  1981 

Gunmen  shot  and  wounded  Air  Force 
Sgt.  Russell  L.  McFall  and  Army  Sgt. 
Robert  L.  Smith  in  Tegucigalpa,  where 
they  were  members  of  a  U.S.  military 
training  mission. 

ITALY 

December  17,  1981 

Four  members  of  the  Red  Brigades  kid- 
napped Brig.  Gen.  James  L.  Dozier  from 
his  apartment  in  Verona.  Gen.  Dozier, 
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deputy  chief  of  staff  for  logistics  and 
administration  for  NATO  ground  forces 
in  southern  Europe,  became  the  first 
non-Italian  victim  of  the  Red  Brigades. 
During  his  42-day  captivity,  Gen.  Dozier 
was  threatened  with  "trial"  and  "execu- 
tion" for  his  military  service  in  Vietnam. 
On  January  28,  1982,  Italian  police 
raided  an  apartment  in  Padua,  rescued 
Gen.  Dozier,  and  arrested  five  of  his 
captors. 


LEBANON 

March  10,  1981 

A  sniper  fired  on  Ambassador  John 
Gunther  Dean's  motorcade  as  it  passed 
between  the  Christian  and  Muslim  sec- 
tors of  Beirut.  One  shot  struck  a  tire  of 
a  security  guard's  car;  there  were  no  in- 
juries. 

May  25,  1981 

Following  the  visit  of  Egyptian  Presi- 
dent Sadat  to  Sudan,  rockets  were  fired 
at  the  U.S.,  Egyptian,  and  Sudanese 
Embassies  in  Beirut.  A  Lebanese  secu- 
rity guard  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  and  an 
Egyptian  consular  official  were  injured. 


LESOTHO 

September  4,  1981 

A  bomb  exploded  outside  the  U.S. 
Cultural  Center  in  Maseru.  Damage  was 
minor,  and  there  were  no  injuries. 


PERU 

August  31,  1981 

A  bomb  exploded  outside  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Lima  shortly  after  1:00 
a.m.,  blowing  out  115  windows  in  the 
front  of  the  building.  A  second  bomb 
was  thrown  into  the  yard  of  Am- 
bassador Edwin  G.  Corr's  residence, 
while  others  damaged  the  offices  of  four 
American  businesses.  No  one  was  hurt, 
and  no  group  claimed  responsibility  for 
the  attacks. ■ 


Caribbean  Basin  Initiative 
Reviewed  by 
Foreign  Ministers 


Secretary  Haig  and  Ambassador 
William  E.  Brock,  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, met  in  New  York  March 
U-15,  1982,  with  Minister  of  State  for 
External  Affairs  Mark  MacGuigan 
(Canada),  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Jorge  Castaneda  de  la  Rosa  (Mexico), 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Jose  Alberto 
Zambrano  Valasco  (Venezuela),  and 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Carlos 
Lemos  Simmonds  (Colombia)  to  review 
the  result  of  the  July  1981  consultations 
begun  at  Nassau  regarding  an  initiative 
to  stimulate  economic  and  social 
developement  in  the  Caribbean  Basin 
area. 

Following  is  the  joint  news  con- 
ference held  in  the  U.N.  Plaza  Hotel  and 
the  joint  communique.1 


JOINT  NEWS  CONFERENCE, 
MAR.  15,  1982 

Secretary  Haig.  We'd  like  to  use  this  as 
an  opportunity  to  review  for  the  press 
corps  the  results  of  our  last  day  and  a 
half  of  the  meetings  here  on  the  Carib- 
bean Basin  initiative. 

This  meeting  in  New  York  was  a 
further  step  in  the  consultation  process 
begun  at  Nassau  in  July  of  1981.  At  the 
time  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Canada, 
Mexico,  Venezuela,  and  the  United 
States  committed  themselves  to  address 
the  grave  and,  in  some  cases, 
catastrophic  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems besetting  the  Caribbean  Basin. 

Over  the  past  6  months,  there  have 
been  additional  meetings  with  the  six 
countries  of  Central  America,  as  well  as 
the  countries  of  the  Caribbean  Basim 

On  this  occasion,  at  this  weekend's 
meeting,  the  original  Nassau  four 
became  the  New  York  five  with  the  ad- 
dition of  our  colleague  from  Colombia  to 
the  discussions  and  to  the  donor 
category.  We  plan  as  a  group  to  meet 
again,  as  the  communique  indicates,  in 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  in  August  of  this 
year  to  assess  again  the  progress  that 
we  have  been  making  in  this  important 
collective  endeavor. 

I  would  like  to  just  say  a  brief  word 
about  the  U.S.  approach  to  this 


endeavor  which  is  a  departure  fron 
traditional  U.S.  efforts  in  the  foreij 
assistance  area. 

It  is  testament  to  the  fact  that 
five  donor  countries  can  concert 
together  to  meet  the  socioeconomic 
crisis  in  the  region  and  to  do  so  in 
flexible,  understanding,  and  compa 
way.  We  have  mutually  agreed  to  1 
free  to  choose  the  ways  in  which  e< 
donor  nation  can  help  in  the  regior 
In  the  case  of  the  United  State 
President  Reagan's  Caribbean  Bas: 
tiative  will  involve  a  doubling  of  oi 
economic  constructions  from  previ 
years,  but  the  truly  innovative  asp 
the  program  lies  in  a  longer  term  1 
and  investment  initiative  which  we 
will  be  matched  by  reciprocal  self-1 
measures  on  the  part  of  recipient  i 
tions. 

I  think  in  general  I,  personally 
I  will  let  my  colleagues  comment  f 
their  perspective— consider  this  m 
to  have  been  highly  successful.  Tto 
munique  itself  confirms  the  un- 
precedented level  of  sacrifice  mad' 
the  donor  countries  and  the  high  c 
of  cooperation  involved  in  this  pro 
is  a  project  that  is  not  focused  on 
ises  and  rhetoric  but  on  real  con- 
tributory steps  by  all  of  the  donor 
states.  One  might  even  single  out 
Colombian  colleague  whose  goven 
has  come  to  this  meeting  with  cor 
mitments,  even  though  Colombia  : 
in  a  developmental  status,  so  the 
sacrifices  that  it  entails  are,  I  thir 
most  laudable. 

I  think  it's  important  that  it  is 
recognized  that  in  this  project  we 
avoided  the  creation  of  large 
bureaucracies  or  controlling  mecri 
which  consume  resources  and  ene 
and  have  dealt  within  the  framew 
our  existing  governmental  structi 
All  in  all,  I  think  from  the  U.i 
of  view,  we  can  take  a  great  sens 
satisfaction.  This  week,  as  you  kr 
President  Reagan  will  forward  to 
Congress  the  American  legislative 
posals  to  implement  his  approach 
Caribbean  Basin  initiative.  It  is  c 
that,  following  the  President's  re 
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ry  Haig  holds  joint  meeting  with  foreign  ministers  who  support  President  Reagan's  Caribbean  Basin  initiative.  Left  to  right  are 
astaneda  of  Mexico;  Carlos  Lemos  Simmonds  of  Colombia;  Secretary  Haig;  William  E.  Brock,  U.S.  Trade  Representative; 
r  of  State  for  External  Affairs,  Mark  MacGuigan  of  Canada.  Foreign  Minister  Jose  Alberto  Zambrano  Velasco  of  Venezuela,  not 
lere,  also  attended  the  meeting. 


it  has  garnered  strong  bipartisan 
t,  and  we  are  very  hopeful  that 
lerican  Congress  will  recognize 
e  United  States  is  now  joining  a 
*  of  donor  states  which  are  well 
i  their  commitment  and  their 
/  on  those  commitments  to  the 
ling  problems  of  the  hemisphere. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  visiting 
i  ministers,  since  you  have  re- 
freedom  of  action  in  your  own 
nd  aid  programs,  to  what  ex- 
e  your  countries  willing  to  aid 
economic  reconstruction  of  El 
or  even  if  the  insurrection  there 
ds?  And  to  what  extent  do  you 
he  extreme  worry  of  the  United 
about  that  eventuality? 
cretary  MacGuigan.  I  don't  think 
i  are  here  to  answer  hypothetical 
ns,  but  I  can  say  that  my  country 
3  no  ideological  tests  for  its  aid 
us,  but  we  do  impose  certain 
il  tests,  and  one  of  those,  of 

is  the  safety  of  any  personnel 
i  might  have  in  the  country. 
Dur  recently  announced  program 
itral  America— El  Salvador— is 
ly  included,  as  are  the  other  coun- 

the  region,  but  we  are  not 
;ly  planning  any  aid  to  that  coun- 
ause  we  are  not  sure  that  we 
arry  out  any  program  planning 
ve  would  begin  at  this  time.  So 
ally  it's  a  pragmatic  question  for 

don't  have  a  theoretical  or 
ical  answer  to  a  question  of  that 
ut  we  certainly  have  a  lot  of  prac- 
ncerns.  We  wouldn't  want  to  give 
ver  in  advance.  We'd  have  to 
he  circumstances  at  the  time. 


Q.  Do  you  share  the  Secretary's 
stated  concern  about  that  eventuality? 

Secretary  MacGuigan.  I'm  giving  a 
press  conference  at  noon.  You're 
welcome  to  come.  I  think  the  conference 
here  really  should  be  on  the  Caribbean 
Basin  initiative,  but  if  you  want  to  get 
into  Canadian  foreign  policy,  we'll  be 
very  happy  to  discuss  it  at  that  time. 
Canada  has  certainly  supported  the  elec- 
tion process  in  El  Salvador. 

Q.  What  role  will  human  rights  be 
playing  in  this  Caribbean  policy  ini- 
tiative? 

Secretary  Haig.  Clearly,  human 
rights  is  an  essential  ingredient  of 
American  foreign  policy,  as  it  has  been 
from  the  outset.  Human  rights  value 
judgments  run  across  the  whole  spec- 
trum of  America's  foreign  policy  at 
large,  and  globally,  to  use  that  dirty 
word,  as  well  as  in  the  region. 

Q.  Is  the  U.S.  ban  on  aid  to  Cuba 
in  this  plan— is  that  viewed  as  holding 
up  a  more  structured  cooperative  ef- 
fort by  the  donors? 

Secretary  Castaneda.  As  you  know, 
in  accordance  with  this  Caribbean  Basin 
initiative,  each  donor  country  chooses 
not  only  the  countries  to  which  it  gives 
aid  but  the  manner  in  which  it  gives  aid. 
So  that  the  American  prohibition  for  aid 
to  Cuba  affects  only  the  United  States. 
It  does  not  affect  other  countries. 

In  the  case  of  Mexico,  we  will,  as 
much  as  is  possible  for  us — we  are  a 
developing  country — we  do  give  aid  to 
Cuba,  and  we  have  very  rich  coordinated 
[inaudible]  between  the  two  countries  of 
mutual  assistance  in  the  technical  field 
and  in  the  growing  field  in  general.  So  it 
does  not  affect  Mexico's  participation  in 
this  effort  at  all. 


Q.  This  is  a  rather  impressive  ar- 
ray of  statesmen  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  In  political  terms  what 
kind  of  impact  do  you  think  this 
meeting  is  going  to  have  on  your  ef- 
forts to  sell  the  Caribbean  Basin  ini- 
tiative to  the  American  Congress? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  we  have 
Ambassador  Brock  here  who's  been 
leading  our  charge  on  this  situation  and 
has  just  recently  returned  from  some  of 
his  intensive  discussions  on  it.  Bill,  why 
don't  you  answer  the  question? 

Ambassador  Brock.  As  I  said  to  the 
meeting  this  morning,  the  demonstration 
of  cooperation  and  the  breadth  of  sup- 
port, evidenced  by  the  ministers  from 
the  several  countries  here,  is  essential,  I 
think,  to  our  success  in  Congress. 

We  face  very  difficult  economic 
problems  at  home,  and  the  fact  that  this 
is  an  effort  which  is  joined  by  some  of 
our  most  important  friends  and  allies,  it 
is  imperative  to  its  ultimate  success, 
both  in  real  terms  and  in  terms  of  gain- 
ing the  support  that  we  have  to  have  to 
insure  congressional  passage.  I  think 
that  prospect  is  greatly  enhanced  by  this 
meeting,  and  I  think  we're  going  to  have 
a  successful  piece  of  legislation,  hope- 
fully in  the  not-too-distant  future. 

Q.  In  view  of  recent  contacts  that 
have  been  held  with  Cuba  and 
Nicaragua,  can  the  United  States  con- 
template the  possibility  of  an  ap- 
provalistic  aid  or  assistance  to  all 
those  countries? 

Secretary  Haig.  Again,  I  want  to 
keep  the  focus  of  this  press  conference 
on  the  Caribbean  Basin  initiative.  But  I 
think  the  basic  philosophy  that's  underly- 
ing the  initiative  and  our  respective  ap- 
proaches to  it  have  been  that  there  are 
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no  automatic  exclusions  as  well  as  there 
are  no  automatic  inclusions.  The  pros- 
pects for  the  future  will  depend  in  large 
measure,  from  the  U.S.  point  of  view, 
on  a  number  of  uncertainties  which  are 
yet  to  clarify.  But  as  they  do  clarify, 
clearly  such  an  outcome  would  be  very 
possible. 

Q.  The  existence  of  this  gathering 
is  in  some  ways  viewed  as  redundant 
to  the  effort  and  the  mission  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  I 
wonder  if,  indeed,  you  consider  this  to 
be  in  any  way  supplanting  or  does 
your  organization  here  indicate  the 
OAS  is  not  capable  of  handling  either 
these  problems  or  the  peace  problems 
in  the  area? 

Secretary  Haig.  This  in  no  way 
should  be  viewed  as  running  counter  to 
the  objectives  and  the  functions  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  In- 
deed, it  should  be  viewed  as  complemen- 
tary to  their  efforts,  as  well  as  the  ef- 
forts of  other  organizations  which  have 
long  been  in  place  and  which  are  de- 
signed to  contribute  to  the  socio- 
economic improvement  of  the  region. 

Beyond  that,  I  think  it's  important 
to  recognize  that  Canada  is  not  a 
member  of  the  OAS,  but  it  is  par- 
ticipating not  only  actively  but  as  a 
leading  contributor  to  the  developmental 
needs  of  the  region.  So  there  are  no  con- 
tradictions at  all  in  our  efforts  here. 

Q.  In  the  past,  the  conduct  of 
many  of  the  multinationals  in  Latin 
America  has  been  the  cause  for  suspi- 
cion and  distrust.  How  is  the  U.S. 
Government  going  to  guarantee,  in  a 
sense,  the  good  behavior  of  the  pres- 
ent initiative? 

Secretary  Haig.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  whole  approach  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  been  one  which  is 
designed  to  provide  for  reciprocity  in  the 
sense  of  not  only  shaping  the  American 
contribution  to  elicit  progress  in  the 
socioeconomic  spheres  in  the  recipient 
country  but  to  shape  our  contribution  in 
conformance  with  the  wishes  of  the  re- 
cipient country.  Therefore,  the  answer 
to  your  question  is  that  the  basic 
philosophy  insures  mutual  advantage 
and  mutual  coordination  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  program  itself. 

Foreign  Minister  Zambrano. 
Venezuela  is  most  active  in  cooperative 
efforts  in  the  Caribbean,  and  this  in- 
terest of  our  country  explains  our 
presence  here  at  this  meeting. 

However,  we  have  a  very  clear  idea 
of  what  constitutes  cooperation  and 
what  constitutes  negotiation.  As  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  the  content  of 


cooperation  is  one  that  allows  many  and 
variegated  forms  of  cooperation.  It 
might  be  very  important  cooperation,  in 
cooperation  of  lesser  importance,  but  all 
of  this  cooperation  must  be  consistent 
with  the  fundamental  concept  that  this 
is  a  contribution  that  one  community 
makes  to  another  community,  conscious 
of  its  responsibility  and  of  its  solidarity. 
And  that  these  contributions  are  used 
for  the  economic  development  of  those 
societies  and  also  must  contribute  to  the 
common  good. 

In  Venezuela,  in  our  particular  case, 
we  are  making  great  sacrifices  within 
our  own  community,  and  instead  of 
devoting  these  resources  to  our  own 
self-interests  and  our  own  needs,  we  are 
making  these  contributions  to  other 
areas  and  to  other  countries  in  the 
region.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  this  sense 
our  cooperation  and  the  cooperation  that 
any  country  or  any  private  company  or 
corporation  might  want  to  make  should 
be  done  under  these  principles  with  sub- 
mission to  these  ideals  of  what  we  con- 
sider is  a  true  cooperation,  and  then  the 
recipient  state  is  fully  free  and  complete- 
ly sovereign  to  use  the  aid  or  support  in 
any  manner  it  wishes. 

Ambassador  Brock.  A  couple  of 
very  important  or  specific  points.  If 
what  we  do  does  not  result  in  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  individual  country  to 
choose  its  own  path,  we  will  have  chosen 
the  wrong  way  to  go.  If  what  we  do 
does  not  result  in  the  development  of 
domestic  economic  growth,  domestically 
controlled,  the  program  will  not  succeed. 

If  you  look  at  the  legislation,  the 
kinds  of  things  that  we  mention  as  con- 
stituting a  self-help  effort  are  a 
pluralistic,  democratic  process,  a  free 
labor  movement,  the  opportunity  for  in- 
dividuals and  groups  of  individuals  to 
better  themselves  within  the  societal 
value  system  of  each  country  as  they 
desire  their  own  program. 

I  think  my  own  belief  is  that  we 
have  very  consciously  tried  to  structure 
an  effort  that  will  deal  with  precisely  the 
problem  you  mentioned  by  letting  each 
country  control  its  own  destiny  and  have 
the  economic  growth  and  the  jobs  to  do 
so  and  to  maintain  a  pluralistic, 
democratic  society  in  the  process. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  why  Colom- 
bia might  think  that  this  would  be  dif- 
ferent from  previous  aid  programs  in 
the  past,  and  why  Colombia,  as  a 
developing  nation  in  need  of  economic 
assistance  itself,  chose  to  become  a 
sponsor? 


Foreign  Minister  Lemos.  I  si 

reply,  addressing  myself  to  the  las 
of  your  question  first.  Colombia,  tl 
it  is  a  developing  country  and,  as  i 
it  needs  assistance,  feels,  however 
it  has  reached  a  level  of  growth  1 
though  it  might  not  be  as  great  as 
larger  countries  such  as  the  Unit© 
States,  Canada,  or  some  other  in- 
dustrialized country,  is  greater  thi 
of  other  nations  in  the  same  Carib 
Basin  area. 

Therefore,  we  considered  that 
should  share  what  we  do  have  wit 
of  the  less  developed  nations  in  th 

Yesterday  I  stated  that  one  w 
not  have  to  be  opulent  to  feel  thai 
should  express  a  feeling  of  solidar 
other  nations  in  the  area.  Colomb: 
a  need  to  show  this  solidarity  and 
its  contribution  toward  the  econoi 
development  of  other  countries  be 
we  feel  that  economic  balance  is  a 
condition  to  political  balance  and 
ing. 

Colombia  has  made  great  effc 
terms  of  its  own  capabilities,  and 
would  hope  that  our  initiative  woi 
stitute  an  example  for  other  coun 
which  might  be  richer  and  yet  ar( 
generous.  This  is  what  has  led  Cc 
to  join  a  common  effort  of  the  Nj 
four  and  has  led  us  to  offer  our  h 
And,  as  we  have  heard  here  yesb 
the  result  of  the  initial  efforts  has 
already  been  splendid,  and  we  ho 
this  effort  will  imbue  some  dynar 
and  some  hope  to  the  countries  o 
area. 


JOINT  COMMUNIQUE, 
MAR.  15,  1982 

Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affai 
MacGuigan  of  Canada,  Secretary  of  1 
Relations  Jorge  Castaneda  of  Mexico 
Secretary  of  State  Alexander  M.  Hai 
United  States  of  America,  Ambassad 
William  E.  Brock,  United  States  Tra 
Representative,  Foreign  Minister  Jos 
to  Zambrano  Velasco  of  Venezuela,  a 
Foreign  Minister  Carlos  Lemos  Simri 
Colombia  met  in  New  York  on  Marcl 
1982  to  review  the  results  of  the  con 
tions  begun  at  Nassau  on  July  11,  19 
regarding  an  initiative  to  stimulate  t 
economic  and  social  development  of  1 
Caribbean  Basin  area. 

The  Ministers  noted  that  since  tl 
extensive  discussions  had  been  held  | 
governments  of  countries  in  the  Cari 
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rea,  with  other  interested  govern- 
ed with  international  financial  institu- 
oth  on  a  bilateral  basis  and  at  interna- 
leetings.  They  emphasized  that  their 
nents'  efforts  would  continue  to  take 
Hint  of  the  national  plans  and 
is  of  the  countries  of  the  Caribbean 
nd  their  own  capacities  to  assist  these 
!B. 

the  basis  of  these  consultations,  the 
rs  stressed  that  dynamic  and  balanced 
id  economic  development  in  the  coun- 
the  Caribbean  Basin  area  is  essential, 
'  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  in  the 
t  also  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
re  hemisphere.  They  agreed  that  the 
onomic  problems  which  face  the  coun- 
the  Caribbean  and  Central  America 
ical  and  in  many  cases  are  becoming 
rious.  The  Ministers  underlined  that 
nomic  and  social  development  could 
achieved  by  programs  of  cooperation, 
military  considerations  or  political 
iitions.  They  stated  that  each  country 
iaribbean  Basin  could  benefit  from 
Dnomic  cooperation  and  that,  at  the 
Tie,  donor  countries  must  be  free  to 
:he  countries  with  which  they 
te,  and  the  ways  they  can  best  be  of 
ie  Ministers  agreed  that  general 
ic  development  could  be  stimulated 
,  inter  alia,  public  financial  develop- 
loperation,  trade  and  investment,  both 
nd  private. 

Ministers  took  note  of  the  individual 
(is  of  each  of  the  participants  as 
;d  below: 

iada's  Secretary  of  State  for  External 
explained  that  Canada  has  already 
ed  on  a  five-year  expanded  program 
imic  development  cooperation  with 
flish-speaking  Caribbean  and  also  with 
ie  Dominican  Republic  and  the  coun- 
Central  America,  at  a  value  of  over 
E  billion  dollars.  Canadian  tariff  treat- 
irrently  provides  duty  free  or 
ntial  access  to  the  Canadian  market 
e  98  percent  by  value  of  all  exports 
e  Caribbean  Basin  area  to  Canada.  In 
text  of  the  Canada/CARICOM  [Carib- 
immunity]  Joint  Trade  and  Economic 
lent  of  January  1979,  Canada  is 
engaged  with  the  Commonwealth 
an  in  a  wide  range  of  programs  to 
2  regional  integration,  industrial 
ment  and  cooperation  between  Cana- 
d  Caribbean  private  sector  organiza- 
:anada  has  recently  established  Petro- 
International  to  assist  oil-importing 
ing  countries,  including  those  in  the 
'an  Basin  area,  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
^pendence  on  imported  oil. 
1  Foreign  Ministers  of  Mexico  and 
ela  advised  the  meeting  that  their 
2S  are  continuing  their  cooperation 
e  countries  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
ider  the  San  Jose  Declaration  of 


Presidents  Lopez  Portillo  and  Herrera  Cam- 
pins,  which  assures  supply  of  oil  for  internal 
consumption  and  provides  long-term  conces- 
sional credits  for  government  development 
projects.  This  program,  valued  at  over  $700 
million  per  year,  is  of  great  benefit  for  the 
countries  of  the  area,  enabling  them  to  fulfill 
better  their  national  development  priorities. 

Mexico's  Foreign  Minister  described  Mex- 
ico's ongoing  development  cooperation  proj- 
ects with  the  countries  of  the  area.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  San  Jose  agreement,  he  men- 
tioned specifically  the  system  of  trade 
facilities  with  the  Central  American  coun- 
tries, which  will  be  broadened  to  Caribbean 
countries,  preferential  credit  lines,  currently 
at  $68  million  to  the  central  banks  of  the 
area,  Mexico's  membership  in  the  Caribbean 
Development  Bank  and  its  participation  in 
the  special  program  for  soft-loans  to  Carib- 
bean less  developed  countries,  its  active  role 
in  various  regional  multinational  government 
enterprises  and  its  broad  programs  of 
bilateral  technical  cooperation  with  countries 
of  the  region,  which  now  include  308  specific 
projects. 

The  Foreign  Minister  of  Venezuela  ad- 
vised that  the  Government  of  Venezuela  has 
traditionally  cooperated  in  solidarity  with  the 
countries  of  the  area,  based  on  principles  of 
international  social  justice,  and  has  provided 
even  more  significant  cooperation  since  1974 
through  programs  of  financial  support  (more 
than  US  $2.5  billion  in  the  last  five  years).  He 
mentioned  particularly  the  creation  of  a 
special  fund  for  the  Eastern  Caribbean  that 
provides  highly  concessional  financing  for 
balance  of  payments  and  development  pro- 
jects. He  mentioned  also  the  establishment  of 
technical  and  technological  assistance  in  the 
commercial,  agricultural,  educational  and 
cultural  areas  which  are  aimed  at  con- 
tributing to  the  total  development  of  the 
human  and  physical  resources  of  the  coun- 
tries in  question,  and  thereby  to  their 
democratic,  political,  economic  and  social 
development. 

The  United  States  described  its  program 
of  integrated  and  mutually  reinforcing 
measures  in  the  fields  of  trade,  investment 
and  financial  assistance,  which  President 
Reagan  announced  on  February  24. 

The  following  measures  are  being  submit- 
ted to  the  United  States  Congress.  In  trade, 
a  key  feature  will  be  the  elimination  of  duties 
on  imports  from  the  Caribbean  Basin,  with 
the  exception  of  textiles  and  apparel  which 
are  subject  to  textile  agreements.  Investment 
will  be  spurred  by  granting  United  States  in- 
vestors in  Basin  countries  the  same  ten  per- 
cent tax  credit  as  is  available  for  investment 
in  the  United  States.  A  requested  $350 
million  supplemental  appropriation  for  the 
region  in  fiscal  year  1982  will  address  critical 
short-term  economic  problems  of  the  region, 
and  bring  total  concessional  economic 
assistance  there  in  fiscal  year  1982  to  $825 


In  addition  to  these  legislative  requests, 
measures  within  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent will  include:  a)  favorable  treatment  for 
Caribbean  Basin  textiles  and  apparel  exports, 
within  the  context  of  the  overall  United 
States  textile  policy;  b)  expanded  short-term 
credit  guarantees  by  the  United  States 
Export-Import  Bank;  c)  willingness  to 
negotiate  bilateral  investment  treaties;  and  d) 
a  program  to  enhance  the  role  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  United  States  Virgin  Islands  in  the 
development  of  overall  prosperity  in  the 
region. 

The  Colombian  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  stated  that  for  some  time  his  country 
has  been  actively  cooperating  with  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Basin  and,  in  that  respect 
welcomed  the  opportunity  to  join  the  nations 
which  met  in  Nassau  in  their  effort  to  resolve 
the  economic  and  social  problems  of  the 
region. 

He  described  the  Colombian  contributions 
to  the  Caribbean  Development  Bank  amount- 
ing to  $16  million  and  the  existing  credit 
lines  and  deposits  of  $42  million.  He  explain- 
ed that  the  Colombian  Government  has  now 
decided  to  initiate  the  following  measures:  (1) 
creation  of  a  special  fund  for  technical 
assistance  to  be  provided  by  official  agencies 
with  resources  up  to  $50  million;  (2)  granting 
of  new  credit  lines  up  to  $10  million  per  coun- 
try; (3)  establishment  of  additional  time 
deposits  for  the  financing  of  balance  of 
payments  deficits;  (4)  reciprocal  credit 
agreements  with  the  countries  not  yet 
covered;  (5)  establishment  of  a  trust  fund  for 
projects  in  the  less  developed  countries  of  the 
Eastern  Caribbean;  (6)  preferential  trade 
agreements  within  the  context  of  the  Latin 
American  Association  of  Integration 
(ALADI);  (7)  improvement,  in  cooperation 
with  other  countries,  of  sea  and  air  transpor- 
tation systems. 

The  Ministers  expressed  their  deep 
satisfaction  with  the  ongoing  economic 
cooperation  in  the  area.  They  agreed  that  the 
announced  economic  program  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  could 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  region's 
development,  and  expressed  their  hope  that 
these  measures  would  be  implemented  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

The  Ministers  welcomed  the  decision 
taken  by  Governments  of  the  area  to  be  in- 
volved actively  in  the  formulation  of  regional 
development  plans.  In  this  regard,  the 
Ministers  stressed  the  importance  of  existing 
institutions  for  consultation  and  coordination 
regarding  economic  and  developmental  needs 
and  priorities  in  the  Caribbean  region.  They 
noted  the  efforts  being  made  to  develop  a 
coordinating  group  for  Central  America  and 
hoped  there  would  be  an  early  and  positive 
result  from  this  exercise. 
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The  Ministers  expressed  satisfaction  that, 
within  the  region,  other  countries  were  par- 
ticipating in  the  development  process.  In  this 
connection,  they  welcomed  the  substantial 
financial  assistance  provided  by  Trinidad  and 
Tobago  in  the  area.  They  also  noted  that 
other  countries  outside  the  area  were  also 
responding  to  the  region's  pressing  needs. 

The  Ministers  concluded  that  the  effort 
begun  at  Nassau  had  been  successful  in  focus- 
ing greater  attention  on  the  critical  need  for 
increased  economic  development  assistance, 
cooperation  and  coordination  in  the  Carib- 
bean Basin  area  and  they  affirmed  their 
political  will  to  continue  their  efforts  to  imple- 
ment their  respective  national  cooperation 
programs  in  the  area  as  quickly  and  effective- 
ly as  possible.  The  Ministers  also  reaffirmed 


their  view  that  promotion  of  peace,  stability 
and  economic  development  in  the  Caribbean 
Basin  area  is  equally  important  to  the 
broader  world  community  and  they  appealed 
to  other  nations  of  the  hemisphere  and  the 
world  to  contribute  toward  that  objective. 

The  Ministers  agreed  to  continue  con- 
sultations with  other  governments  with  a 
view  to  inviting  senior  officials  of  interested 
countries  and  multilateral  economic  organiza- 
tions to  an  ad  hoc  meeting  to  encourage 
greater  cooperative  efforts  for  economic  and 
social  development  of  the  region. 

They  also  agreed  to  meet  again  in  August 
in  Caracas,  Venezuela  to  examine  jointly  the 
progress  which  has  been  achieved. 


■Press  release  101  of  Mar.  18,  1982. 


U.S.-Jamaica  Barter  Agreement 


WHITE  HOUSE  ANNOUNCEMENT, 
FEB.  25,  19821 

Today,  the  United  States  completed  its 
arrangement  of  November  24,  1981,  to 
procure  1.6  million  tons  of  Jamaica 
bauxite  for  the  U.S.  strategic  stockpile. 
The  agreement,  which  was  signed  today 
by  representatives  of  the  U.S.  and 
Jamaican  Governments  in  Jamaica,  will 
benefit  both  countries  as  it  stimulates 
the  growth  of  Jamaica's  private  sector. 
The  United  States  will  receive  needed 
bauxite  for  our  strategic  stockpile. 
Bauxite  is  the  raw  material  used  to  pro- 
duce aluminum,  a  major  element  in 
almost  all  modern  military  weapons, 
such  as  the  F-15  fighter  aircraft  and  the 
B-l  bomber. 

Jamaica,  in  return  for  its  bauxite, 
will  receive  approximately  $39  million  in 
needed  foreign  exchange  plus  about 
7,000  metric  tons  of  nonfat  dry  milk  and 
1 ,900  metric  tons  of  anhydrous  milk  fat 
valued  at  $13  million.  These  dairy  prod- 
ucts are  part  of  the  agricultural  barter 


aspects  of  this  bauxite  procurement,  and 
they  represent  the  first  use  of  agri- 
culture barter  to  acquire  strategic  raw 
material  in  almost  15  years.  The  other 
portions  of  bauxite  will  be  procured  by 
direct  cash  payment,  as  well  as  ex- 
change with  excess  stockpile  material  no 
longer  needed  because  of  the  changing 
requirements  of  technology.  The  pro- 
curement will  be  accomplished  under 
current  budget  allocations. 

This  program,  developed  during  the 
first  year  of  the  Reagan  Administration, 
is  directly  supportive  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  the  Caribbean  Basin  announced 
by  the  President  yesterday.  The  pro- 
gram also  demonstrates  that  trade  pro- 
grams between  the  United  States  and 
Caribbean  countries  are  mutually 
beneficial  as  will  be  the  aid,  trade,  and 
investment  aspects  of  the  Caribbean 
Basin  initiative. 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Mar.  1,  1982. 


Secretary  Meets 
With  Mexican  I 
Foreign  Minister 


Secretary  Haig  was  in  New  Yai 
March  6-7,  1982,  to  meet  with  Mexi 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  Jorg 
Castaneda  de  la  Rosa. 

Following  is  the  Secretary's  tm 
briefing  held  in  the  U.N.  Plaza  Hot 
March  6.1 

I  want  to  just  briefly  review  the 
character  of  the  discussions  I've  ha 
with  Foreign  Secretary  Castaneda 
Mexico  and  then  submit  myself  to ; 
questions. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  is 
first  occasion  that  I've  had  to  discu 
with  Secretary  Castaneda  the  rece; 
proposals  of  President  Lopez  Porti 
the  Central  American  crisis  and  th 
posals  that  he  made  recently  in  a  s 
at  Managua.  J 

I  used  the  occasion  to  thank 
Secretary  Castaneda  for  Mexico's  i 
support  for  President  Reagan's  Ca 
-bean  Basin  initiative— support  thai 
prompt  and  forthcoming  following 
President's  recent  speech.  We  usee 
occasion  to  have  a  wide  tour  de  ha 
of  global  and  regional  questions  an 
most  importantly  of  course,  the  sit 
in  Central  America.  During  the  m< 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  firsth 
and  in  detail  from  the  Secretary 
Mexico's  peace  plan  for  the  Centra 
American  region.  We  talked  about 
rent  U.S.  relations  with  Nicaragua 
Cuba,  in  light  of  President  Lopez  1 
tillo's  proposals,  and  I  reiterated  t 
necessity  for  both  to  stop  arming  i 
surgents  in  the  hemisphere. 

As  you  know,  one  area  of  com 
we  had  with  our  understanding  of 
dent  Lopez  Portillo's  proposals  wa 
failure  to  grapple  very  directly  wil 
issue  of  Nicaraguan  involvement  I 
Salvador.  We  had  an  opportunity 
discuss  this  at  length  and  to  revie; 
possible  modifications  to  the  Mexi' 
proach. 

I  visualize  in  the  period  ahead 
discussions  will  continue.  For  exai 
will  meet  again  next  weekend  her 
New  York  with  Secretary  Castan* 
of  course,  expressed  our  hope  tha 
Mexican  Government  will  support 
elections  in  El  Salvador  later  this 
month. 

We  discussed  in  some  detail  n 
week's  meeting  of  the  Nassau  fou 
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aciated  with  the  Caribbean  Basin 
e.  After  many  meetings  with  Mr. 
ida,  starting  with  the  very 
period  of  President  Reagan's 
stration — and,  incidentally,  I 
'  emphasize  that  I  spoke  to  the 
nt  in  California  this  morning  just 
;his  meeting,  received  his 
:e  on  the  position  that  we  would 
th  respect  to  the  Mexican  pro- 
and  they  were,  of  course, 
d  in  my  discussions, 
is  always  the  case,  I  have 
ed  a  very  close  and  I  think  frank 
structive  relationship  with  Mr. 
;da,  as  has  President  Reagan 
esident  Lopez  Portillo.  We  very 
jpreciate  the  relationship  that 
n  established  between  our  two 
nents  even  though  on  some 
^e  differ,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
st  discussed  with  respect  to  in- 
onism. 

i  feel  that  our  meeting  resulted 
ater  convergence  of  views  on 
y  difficult  subject,  and  I  look  for- 
•  continuing  these  discussions  in 
od  ahead  with  the  view  toward 
a  solution  to  this  very  danger- 
id  increasingly  so — problem. 

Commander  Wheelock,  a 
r  of  the  Council  of  the  State  of 
rua,  is  in  town,  and  he  reit- 
in  Washington  2  days  ago  his 
ness  to  meet  with  the  State 
ment  to  go  over  the  peace  plan 
iir  problems.  Can  you  respond 
offer? 

I  think  it's  too  early  to  say.  I  do 
emphasize  that  we  made  some 
Js  as  early  as  last  August  to  the 
ment  of  Nicaragua  with  the  view 
arriving  at  negotiated  settlement 
lifficulties  in  the  region, 
ne  of  the  aspects  of  that  proposal 
mtained  in  President  Lopez 
's  Managua  speech.  The  area  that 
ted  us  the  most  was  the  one  that 
address  in  specific  terms  Nicara- 
volvement  in  El  Salvador  which 
is  an  essential  and  primary 
3f  a  negotiated  solution, 
er  those  initial  discussions  by  Mr. 
[Thomas  0.  Enders,  Assistant 
ry  for  Inter-American  Affairs]  in 
la  in  August,  we  communicated 
irther  details  to  the  Government 
ragua.  Unfortunately,  the 
;e  we  received  was  neither  en- 
ng  nor  forthcoming. 
)endent  on  how  the  talks  go  with 
xican  friends,  and  perhaps  next 


weekend  in  the  period  following  that, 
we'll  see  where  they  lead. 

Q.  If  the  Mexicans  work  in  some 
phraseology  that  would  accommodate 
what  you  regard  as  critical — the 
cessation  of  the  flow  of  arms  to  the  El 
Salvadoran  guerrillas  through 
Nicaragua — would  the  United  States 
then  be  prepared  to  pick  up  the  Mex- 
ican proposal  of  looking  for  a 
negotiated  solution? 

Does  your  very  presence  here  and 
your  meeting  with  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Mexico  indicate  a  desire  at 
this  point  on  the  part  of  the  Ad- 
ministration to  try  to  find  a  way  out 
of  the  El  Salvador  crisis  through  a 
negotiated  solution? 

A.  Let  me  suggest  to  you  that  it 
has  been  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment from  the  outset  of  this  situation  to 
attempt  to  find  solutions  which  would  be 
the  product  of  peacful  negotiations.  Let 
there  be  no  doubt  about  that.  That  has 
been  the  underlying  premise  of 
everything  the  President  has  done. 

With  respect  to  the  details  you 
asked  about  in  the  Lopez  Portillo  plan,  I 
think  it's  too  early  to  say  beyond  the 
general  observation  that  the  exchanges 
we  had  here  this  afternoon  were  en- 
couraging and  brought  that  process  for- 
ward. In  other  words,  they  were 
positive.  But  there  are  still  many  uncer- 
tainties that  have  to  be  refined,  and  I 
don't  think  the  place  to  refine  them  is  in 
the  public  venue. 

Q.  Mr.  Guiterrez,  the  Nicaraguan 
who  is  now  in  the  Mexican  Embassy 
in  El  Salvador,  is  he  or  is  he  not  an 
agent  who  was  assisting  the  rebels? 

A.  I  think  there's  been  a  number  of 
statements  made,  and  I  understand  one 
made  at  1:00  o'clock  today  by  the 
Salvadoran  President — President 
Duarte — on  this  subject,  and  I'd  just  as 
soon  let  those  statements  stand  and  run 
their  course. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  wjth  Mr. 
Castaneda  the  status  of  this  person 
who  you  pointed  out  as  being 
evidence — 

A.  We  had  an  exchange  of  views  on 
it,  and,  as  I  say,  a  great  deal  has  been 
said  locally.  Since  the  local  authorities — 
those  on  the  ground,  whatever  their 
point  of  view — seem  to  be  the  most 
knowledgeable,  I  would  leave  it  right 
there. 

Q.  You  said  before  Congress, 
though,  that  he  was  an  agent,  he  was 
aiding  the  rebels.  Is  that  true  or  not? 


A.  I  said  we  had  the  report  that 
there  was  a  Nicaraguan  involved  in  the 
insurgency  in  El  Salvador  and  that  he 
had  been  captured.  And  that  is  true. 

Q.  Is  that  report  false,  though, 
now? 

A.  No.  I  believe  it  is  true. 

Q.  Did  you  know  at  the  time  on 
Thursday  that  this  gentleman— the 
Nicaraguan  or  the  student,  rebel,  or 
whatever — had  already  escaped,  or 
had  that  not  yet  been  brought  to  your 
attention? 

A.  I  think  the  circumstances — and 
whether  you  would  describe  it  as  escape 
or  whatever — I  will  leave  to  those  who 
were  on  the  ground,  eyewitnesses.  I 
think  there  was  some  further  informa- 
tion put  out  on  that  today,  and  I'm  sure 
there  will  be  in  the  days  ahead. 

Q.  The  fact  that  the  Mexican 
Government  is  currently  harboring 
this  man,  as  you  have  pointed  out  as 
the  Nicaraguan  infiltrator,  certainly 
we  can  take  that  as  evidence  that  we 
and  the  Mexican  Government  are  very 
far  apart  on  any  sort  of  agreement 
with  regard  to  this  issue,  aren't  we. 

A.  With  regard  to  what  issue? 

Q.  With  regard  to  how  to  solve 
the  crisis  in  El  Salvador  if  you  take  as 
evidence  the  fact  that  you  can't  even 
seem  to  agree  with  the  Mexicans  on 
who  this  man  is  or  what  he  is. 

A.  Wait  a  minute.  That's  your  inter- 
pretation of  the  situation;  it  is  not  mine. 
As  I  say,  this  is  a  question  for  the 
Salvadoran  authorities — who  are  in- 
volved in  the  capture  of  this  fellow  and 
the  Mexican  authorities  who  have  given 
him  refuge— to  clarify  in  the  hours  and 
weeks  ahead,  and  I'm  sure  they  will. 

Do  not  always  assume  that  events  of 
that  kind  represent  full  cognizance  by 
the  authorities  involved  on  either  side. 
Just  let  the  facts  shake  out. 

Q.  Senator  Byrd  had  a  press  con- 
ference today  and  called  for  advance 
congressional  approval  before  any 
troops  were  sent  to  EPSalvador. 
What's  the  Administration's  view  on 
that  resolution  that  he  is  going  to  pro- 
pose on  Monday? 

A.  I  wasn't  aware  of  it.  I  think  we 
have  a  War  Powers  Act  which  is  a  very, 
very  impressive  and  rather  complete  set 
of  constraints  on  the  executive  branch 
with  respect  to  the  deployment  of  U.S. 
combat  forces  anywhere  in  the  world. 

But  I  do  not  find  it  particularly  rele- 
vant because,  as  I  have  said  and  as  the 
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President  has  said  repeatedly,  there  are 
no  plans— I  know  of  no  one  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  who's  made  such  pro- 
posals—that would  involve  the  direct  in- 
tervention of  American  forces  in  this 
hemisphere. 

Q.  As  I  understand  what  the  Mex- 
icans are  saying,  their  number  one 
priority  is  for  more  talking  between 
the  United  States  and  Cuba  which 
they  feel  is  basic  to  the  settlement  of 
the  problem  in  the  region.  There  was 
one  meeting  between  you  and  a  Cuban 
official  in  Mexico  City.  Are  you  will- 
ing to  take  the  discussions  between 
the  United  States  and  Cuba  further, 
either  using  Mexico  as  an  intermedi- 
ary or  without  an  intermediary? 

A.  I  think  it's  clear  from  the  fact 
that  the  President  initiated  the  talks 
that  took  place  between  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  myself  in  Mexico  City,  that  his 
policy— as  it  has  been  in  the  Polish  crisis 
as  well— is  to  maintain  communication 
and  contact.  Indeed,  in  times  of  crisis 
and  increased  tension,  such  communica- 
tion becomes  more,  rather  than  less,  im- 
portant. I  don't  see  any  change  in  that 
policy  of  President  Reagan  in  the  weeks 
and  months  ahead. 

I  haven't  answered  your  question, 
and  I'm  not  going  to.  I  don't  mean  to  be 
cute;  I  just  think  the  way  and  how  com- 
munications will  be  conducted  are  mat- 
ters which  are  best  left  without  a  lot  of 
public  hoopla. 

Q.  There  are  a  number  of  Con- 
gressmen and  other  officials  in  the 
United  States  who  have  said  that  your 
charge  of  Nicaraguan  and  Cuban  in- 
volvement in  El  Salvador  is  cover  for 
the  continued  aid  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration for  the  junta.  Can  you  of- 
fer any  shred  of  evidence  of  the 
Nicaraguan  arms  shipments  and  Cuban 
involvement? 

A.  I  think  I  again  would  refer  you 
to  the  very  knowledgeable  statements— 
and  they  were  bipartisan  statements- 
made  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  Intelligence  Com- 
mittees who  were  briefed  this  past  week 
on  this  subject— in  the  case  of  the 
Senate,  it  was  Senator  Goldwater,  and  I 
think  in  the  case  of  the  House,  Repre- 
sentative Bolen,  a  Democrat— that  this 
evidence  was  substantial  and  persuasive. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  it  is? 

A.  What  would  you  do  with  it? 

Q.  You  told  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  the  other  day  you  were 
releasing  some  information  soon  to 


back  up  the  U.S.  accusations  regard- 
ing Cuban  involvement  and  Nicar- 
aguan involvement.  Is  that  still  com- 
ing? Will  that  be  made  public  soon? 

A.  We're  preparing  a  briefing  now, 
and  I  looked  at  the  dry  run  of  it  yester- 
day and  felt  that  it  needed  some  im- 
provement. I  hope  it  will  be  delivered  by 
Wednesday  of  next  week,  possibly  as 
early  as  Tuesday— maybe  even  Monday. 

I  want  to  see  it  again.  I  want  to  be 
sure  that  Mr.  Casey  [Director  of  Central 
Intelligence]  and  the  Director  of  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency  are  very 
comfortable  that  we  are  not  subjecting 
sources  that  must  be  preserved  to  undue 
risk,  and  I  think  you  know  this  is  the 
responsible  position  that  we  must  take. 
It  not  only  involves  the  future  viability 
of  our  ability  to  acquire  necessary  in- 
telligence, but  in  some  instances  it  can 
involve  the  lives  of  participants. 

Q.  One  of  the  things  the 
Salvadorans  have  said,  and  you've 
referred  us  to  them  now,  is  that  there 
are  camps  located  in  Mexico  where 
training  is  going  on  for  rebels  in  El 
Salvador.  Is  that  true? 

A.  I'm  not  going  to  add  any  more  to 
that  situation  other  than  to  point  out 
that  the  Salvadoran  Government  has  a 
viewpoint  and  evidence  to  support  it, 
and  I'm  sure  the  Mexican  Government 
has  its  own  point  of  view,  and  let's  let 
that  speak  for  itself. 

Q.  You've  referred  to  it— 

A.  I'm  not  going  to  intervene  in  it, 
other  than  to  tell  you,  as  I  did,  that 
there  was  such  an  event  and  that  there's 
a  great  deal  to  substantiate  the 
validity — 

Q.  Could  you  at  least— 

A.  I  have  no  question.  I'm  not  self- 
conscious  about  what  I  said  on  it,  and 
I'm  not  apologetic  for  it.  I  believe  it  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Q.  There  are  figures— 

A.  No.  I  made  no  reference  to  sub- 
ject, and  I'm  not  going  to. 

Q.  You  did  or  did  not? 

A.  I  did  not,  and  I  will  not. 

Q.  At  the  outset,  this  Administra- 
tion gave  a  very  cool  response  to  the 
Mexican  President's  proposal.  Now 
you  seem  to  be  going  about  it  much 
more  seriously.  What  is  it  that  has 
represented  or  produced  this  change 
in  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Ad- 
ministration? Or  is  it  that  the  Ad- 
ministration finds  itself  in  such  a  fix 


in  El  Salvador  that  the  Mexican  ] 
posal  may  be  indeed  a  sought-aft 
way  out  of  the  crisis? 

A.  Not  at  all.  In  the  first  placi 
don't  accept  the  premises  with  whi 
you  introduced  your  question  whicl 
subjective  judgments  on  your  part 
not  factual,  if  you  don't  mind  my  b 
as  obnoxious  as  you  were  with  you 
question. 

Let  me  say  that  from  the  outsi 
have  been  in  very  close  touch  with 
Mexican  Government  on  the  situat 
El  Salvador  and  the  very  worrison 
trends  in  Nicaragua.  I  do  not  desc: 
our  response  as  cool.  I  don't  give  i 
judgment  to  our  response  in  terms 
qualitative  judgments.  We  did  poii 
that  we  felt  the  proposals  as  we 
understood  them  were  inadequate, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  issue 
touched  upon.  We  continue  to  beli 
that.  That  is  why  it  was  important 
valuable  to  discuss  these  proposals 
firsthand  as  we  did  today. 

In  that  process  I  think  both  sii 
learned  something,  as  is  always  tb 
when  well-meaning  people,  attemr. 
to  solve  problems  rather  than  era 
them,  sit  down  and  talk  in  a  cordi 
structive  atmosphere.  And  that  w; 
result  of  today's  discussion. 

Q.  If  you  could  strike  a  clos< 
meeting  of  the  minds  on  this  pr< 
posal— say  after  next  weekend's 
with  the  foreign  minister— does 
Mexican  proposal's  central  offer 
negotiated  solution  between  the 
sides — 

A.  It's  too  early  to  say.  But  1 
assure  you  that  President  Reagan 
tention  is  to  explore  every  avenue 
could  lead  to  a  successful  and  ap- 
propriate peaceful  resolution  to  tr 
situation  in  Central  America.  To  < 
otherwise  would  be  irresponsible  ; 
that  includes  exploring  the  Mexic; 
tiative  in  depth  and  continuing  on 
ploring  the  initiatives  which  we  h; 
been  considering  for  an  extended 
of  time.  We  haven't  reached  the  r. 
those  assessments  that  I  can  ans\ 
your  question  as  definitively  as  yc 
would  prefer. 

Q.  Secretary  Enders  has  sa 
the  United  States  opposes  direc 
negotiations  between  the  Duart 
government  and  the  leftist  oppo 
Is  that  still  U.S.  policy? 

A.  It  has  never  been  U.S.  po 
oppose  negotiations  between  the 
ment  of  El  Salvador  and  the  guei 
leaders.  What  we  have  opposed  is 
negotiations  which,  a  priori,  won 
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ctive,  without  an  expression  of 
of  the  people  of  El  Salvador,  to 
political  power. 

have  urged  negotiations  which 
ermit  the  guerrilla  leadership  to 
he  electoral  process — self- 
nation  of  the  people  of  El 
r — and  that  happens  to  be 
y  the  view  of  President  Duarte. 
added  a  condition  that  such 
;ions  cannot  be  conducted  while 
sd  and  terrorism  continue,  and  I 
at  is  a  very  acceptable,  prudent, 
lerstandable  condition. 

You  said  previously  that  you 
hat  the  Mexican  Government 
support  elections  in  El  Salva- 
that  realistic,  considering  last 
Yench-Mexican  communique  on 
ador  rejecting  elections  as  a 
olution  and  recognizing  the  op- 
1  as  a  representative  force  in  El 
»r? 

I'm  not  sure  I  understand  what 
aying. 

Whether  it  is  realistic  for  you 
that  Mexico  will  support  elec- 
El  Salvador  after  the  joint 
Mexican  communique  of  last 
ticizing  elections  or  describing 
is  as  not  being  a  viable  solu- 

I  think  it's  one  thing  to  have  an 
with  respect  to  the  potential 
of  a  process  and  another  to  sup- 
i  process  itself.  I  think  the 
nents  of  the  hemisphere — a  large 
of  them,  especially  those  in  the 
sa — rejected  the  French-Mexican 
1.  We  did  too;  we  were  not  com- 
with  it. 

that  time  has  passed  and  we  are 
ler  point  in  time  in  a  dynamic 
a.  My  expression  of  hope  that 
1  support  the  election  is  simply 
says. 

Did  anything  else  happen  as  a 
if  your  talks  today?  Presumably 
e  their  proposal  back  to 
gton  and  Foreign  Minister 
:da  the  same.  But  do  the  Mex- 
»  to  any  of  the  other  parties  in- 
with  American  thoughts  or  pro- 
or  is  it  intragovernmental  at 
nt? 

We're  not  dealing  bilaterally 
!  Mexican  Government  in  an  ex- 
of  views  on  ideas  they  have  to 
■ogress.  We  have  been  conduct- 
own  discussions,  as  I  pointed  out 
and  it's  too  early  to  say  where 
go  from  here. 


Q.  The  Mexican  Government  fun- 
damentally disagrees  on  one  specific 
point — U.S.  aid  to  El  Salvador.  I 
understand  the  Mexican  Government 
has  come  out  strongly  opposed  to  any 
more  U.S.  military  aid.  Are  you  ac- 
cepting this  from  the  foreign 
minister? 

A.  We  have  discussed  the  full  range 
of  issues  associated  with  the  Nicaraguan 
question,  the  Salvadoran  question,  and 
the  Cuban  question.  I  don't  think  it 
serves  any  purpose  for  me  to  lay  out  in 
detail  how  both  of  us  come  to  these 
various  problems,  other  than  to  say  that 
we  had  a  very  constructive  and,  I  think, 
valuable  exchange. 

Q.  What  was  the  foreign 
minister's  reaction  to  what  I  presume 
would  have  been  your  proposal  to 
broaden  the  Mexican  proposal  to  in- 
clude a  call  for  a  ban  on  arms  being 
transshipped  through  Nicaragua  to  the 
rebels? 

A.  I  would  prefer  to  let  my  state- 
ment stand,  which  suggested  that  we 
had  a  constructive  discussion  and 
modifications  and  add-ons,  and  different 
approaches  were  discussed  that  might 
offer  some  hope  for  progress. 

Q.  In  President  Lopez  Portillo's 
proposal,  one  of  the  main  points  sug- 
gests that  Nicaragua  and  the  United 
States  should  sign  a  pact  of  non- 
aggression.  Did  you  discuss  that  with 
Mr.  Castaneda? 

A.  We  discussed  the  full  range  of 
President  Lopez  Portillo's  speech  in 
Managua — every  one  of  the  details — and 
that  was  one  of  the  details,  yes. 
Everything  that  was  in  that  speech  was 
discussed. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  comment  to 
that? 

A.  Not  yet.  All  of  these  things  that 
would  go  forward  that  might  constitute 
a  viable  negotiating  proposal  are  inter- 
related, and  any  one  of  them  draws  its 
character  from  those  alongside  of  it.  I 
have  said  that  the  sine  quo  non,  if  you 
will,  of  potential  normalization  of  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and 
Nicaragua  involves  the  cessation  of  their 
intervention  in  neighboring  states. 
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SECRETARY'S  STATEMENT, 
MAR.  25,  1982 

The  foreign  ministers  of  Costa  Rica, 
Honduras,  El  Salvador,  and  I  have 
reviewed  the  political,  economic,  and 
mutual  security  concerns  which  led  these 
three  countries  to  form  the  Central 
American  Democratic  Community.  The 
United  States  strongly  supports  this 
common  effort  to  defend  and  strengthen 
democratic  institutions  in  the  region. 

Foreign  Ministers  Niehaus  [Costa 
Rica],  Paz  Barnica  [Honduras],  and 
Chavez  Mena  [El  Salvador]  have  also 
described  for  us  the  economic  problems 
confronting  their  countries.  These  prob- 
lems are  critical  and  must  be  attacked 
immediately.  We  believe  that  President 
Reagan's  Caribbean  Basin  initiative  pro- 
gram is  an  essential  U.S.  response  to 
this  economic  crisis.  It  will  provide 
emergency  assistance  and,  through  its 
trade  and  investment  initiatives,  help  to 
lay  the  foundations  for  sustained 
economic  progress.  I  am  confident  that 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
will  support  the  President's  proposals 
and  that  the  Caribbean  Basin  initiative, 
which  includes  the  efforts  of  Canada, 
Colombia,  Mexico,  and  Venezuela,  can 
begin  to  resolve  the  underlying  problems 
of  social  inequity  and  economic 
deterioration  in  the  region. 

In  our  discussions  today,  we  re- 
affirmed our  common  interest  in  a  Cen- 
tral America  in  which  basic  political  and 
economic  decisions  are  made  by  Central 
Americans  within  democratic,  pluralistic 
political  systems.  We  share  concerns 
about  the  military  buildup  in  the  region, 
which  is  not  only  destabilizing  but  which 
also  diverts  scarce  resources  from  the 
urgent  tasks  of  economic  and  social 
development. 

I  stressed  to  my  colleagues  the  firm 
support  of  the  U.S.  Government,  on 
behalf  of  President  Reagan,  for  the  con- 
stituent assembly  elections  in  El 
Salvador  as  an  essential  step  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  democratic  system  in 
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that  troubled  country.  We  support  elec- 
tions and  the  popular  participation  in- 
herent in  them— not  the  so-called 
negotiating  proposals  of  the  extreme  left 
which  would  divide  political  power  over 
the  heads  of  the  Salvadoran  people.  Sun- 
day's elections  and  the  work  of  the  con- 
stituent assembly— which  will  lead  to 
elections  for  a  president  and  a  national 
assembly— will  strengthen  democracy  in 
El  Salvador  and  provide  the  means  for 
resolving  political  conflict. 

As  you  know,  we  have  repeatedly 
expressed  our  willingness  to  facilitate 
contacts  among  the  various  political 
elements  in  El  Salvador  to  achieve  the 
broadest  possible  participation  in  the 
electoral  process— a  process  which  is  on- 
ly beginning.  We  remain  ready  to  do 
this,  now  and  in  the  period  ahead. 

Six  political  parties  representing  a 
broad  political  spectrum  are  now  deeply 
engaged  in  the  elections.  Thus  far, 
however,  the  extreme  left  has  not  only 
refused  to  participate  but  has  mounted  a 
major  effort  to  use  violence  and  in- 
timidation to  disrupt  the  March  28  elec- 
tions. We  know  that  the  guerrillas  will 
try  to  intensify  this  campaign  of  terror 
in  the  next  few  days.  We  are  confident 
of  the  ability  of  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  to  repulse  these  efforts  and  to 
carry  out  the  elections  in  a  fair  and  in  a 
conscientious  manner. 

U.S.  support  for  the  basic  principles 
of  democratic  development  and  social 
and  economic  justice  is  constant.  We 
consider  it  essential  that  whatever 
government  emerges  in  the  Salvadoran 
elections  be  committed  to  the  same  prin- 
ciples. We  will  look  to  it  to  carry  for- 
ward the  advances  made  by  the  current 
government  with  respect  to  land  reform, 
the  creation  of  democratic  institutions, 
the  restoration  of  rule  of  law,  and  the 
elimination  of  human  rights  abuses  by 
the  left  and  the  right.  In  this  regard,  we 
place  particular  emphasis  on  the  need 
for  the  prompt  prosecution  under  due 
process  of  those  responsible  for  the  kill- 
ing of  the  American  churchwomen  and 
labor  advisers  in  El  Salvador. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to 
support  the  Salvadoran  struggle  against 
Cuban  and  Nicaraguan  backed  guerrillas 
because  we  believe  that  power  gained 
and  maintained  at  gunpoint  fosters 
violence  and  lawlessness.  The  enemies  of 
the  democratic  process,  individual  liber- 
ties, and  human  rights  are  strengthened. 
My  colleagues  and  I  share  the  desire  for 
a  Central  America  free  of  these 
enemies.  ■ 


Cuban  and  Nicaraguan  Support  for 
the  Salvadoran  Insurgency 


There  has  been  a  lot  of  debate  and 
controversy  about  Cuban  and 
Nicaraguan  support  for  guerrillas  in 
Central  America,  particularly  in  El 
Salvador.  This  paper  summarizes  the 
overall  pattern  as  it  now  stands;  it  was 
made  available  to  the  press  on  March  20, 
1982. 

This  paper  does  not  contain  the  sen- 
sitive intelligence  that  we  have  provided 
to  congressional  committees  and  to  a 
number  of  distinguished  Americans. 
They  have  expressed  their  views.  We  can- 
not make  this  intelligence  available 
publicly.  Were  it  to  be  released,  the  U.S. 
Government  would  lose  access  to  critical 
information  and  might  well  risk  the  lives 
of  some  brave  people  who  believe  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  know  what  is  going  on.  A 
government  that  does  not  keep  secrets 
does  not  receive  them. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is,  thus, 
not  to  produce  new  revelations  but  to 
describe  the  general  pattern  of  outside 
support  for  El  Salvador's  guerrillas,  in- 
cluding arms  supply,  training,  and  com- 
mand and  control.  Some  of  this  informa- 
tion came  from  classified  sources,  but 
much  of  it  can  be  obtained  by  careful 
analysis  of  public  sources.  The  cumula- 
tive weight  of  this  information  makes 
clear  that  the  guerrilla  movement  in  El 
Salvador  receives  vital  assistance  of 
many  kinds  from  an  international  in- 
frastructure outside  El  Salvador. 

In  what  follows,  the  following  themes 
should  be  kept  in  mind. 

•  Although  much  of  our  most  recent 
information  is  so  sensitive  that  it  cannot 
be  provided  to  the  general  public,  it  is 
consistent  with  patterns  of  guerrilla  ac- 
tivity and  foreign  support  evident  for  2 
years  and  more.  A  clandestine  support 
system,  established  in  1978  at  the  time  of 
the  Nicaraguan  civil  war,  continued  to 
operate  after  the  fall  ofSomoza  in  July 
1979  with  a  new  final  destination— El 
Salvador.  Cuba  played  a  major  role  in 
developing  this  support  system  and  re- 
mains its  key  link. 

•  The  existence  of  this  support 
system— initially  identified  by  the 
Carter  Administration— has  been 
repeatedly  and  vigorously  denied  by 
Nicaraguan  and  Cuban  spokesmen.  Yet 
a  considerable  quantity  of  solid  informa- 
tion shows  that  those  denials  are  false. 


•  Many  elements  of  the  patte, 
been  repeatedly  confirmed  by  ina\ 
ent  researchers  and  journalists  u 
gone  into  the  field  to  investigate  t 
tual  situation  on  the  ground.  Cm 
tion  has  come  from  as  far  away  < 
Lebanon  and  Vietnam. 

•  In  assessing  the  situation  I 
Salvador  today,  one  should  pay  c 
to  the  nature  of  the  guerrilla  mm 
To  this  end,  we  are  making  avail 
brief  history  of  the  organization 
evolution  of  the  Salvadoran  insw 
movement. 

The  Pattern 

Outside  backing  for  the  insurger 
Salvador  has  taken  many  forms, 
the  unification  of  El  Salvador's  \ 
left,  Cuban  support  to  its  elemei 
volved  political  and  some  militar 
ing,  modest  financial  aid,  and  se 
a  link  between  Salvadoran  extre 
and  Communists  outside  the  her 
sphere.  During  the  Nicaraguan  ( 
Cuba  concentrated  on  support  f< 
Sandinistas.  After  the  fall  of  So 
Cuba  began  intense  efforts  to  he 
Cuban  guerrillas  come  to  power 
Salvador. 

The  pattern  of  outside  suppi 
tricate  but  has  three  major  com 
nents— external  arms  supplies, 
and  command  and  control. 

External  Arms  Supplies.  V 

weeks  after  the  fall  of  Somoza  i 
1979,  the  Sandinistas  began  to  < 
with  Cuba  in  support  of  the  Sal 
extreme  left  by  establishing  tra: 
camps  and  the  beginning  of  arn 
networks.  This  clandestine  assis 
initially  involved  local  black  mai 
relatively  limited  resources.  In 
after  meetings  in  Havana  had  u 
Salvadoran  Marxists  into  a  sing 
military  command  structure,  th 
dinista  leadership  agreed  to  ser 
conduit  for  an  arms  trafficking 
unprecedented  proportions,  orij 
outside  the  hemisphere.  That  si 
remains  in  force  today. 

Arms  and  ammunition  for  t 
Salvadoran  insurgents  reach  Ni 
by  ship  and  occasionally  by  dire 
from  Havana  to  Nicaragua.  Th) 
Nicaraguan  ships— the  Moniml 
Araeely,  and  the  Nicarao—  fret 
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>rt  arms  and  ammunition  to 
jua  from  Cuba  in  their  cargo,  as 
an  and  other  vessels.  These 
i  supplies  remain  stockpiled  out- 
Salvador  until  guerrilla  head- 
's near  Managua  arranges  for 
lipment  into  El  Salvador.  The 
of  the  resupply  operations  ap- 
a  be  coordinated  with  the  planned 
fighting,  since  before  each  surge 
ighting,  we  have  detected  large 
es. 

•e  are  some  concrete  illustrations 
irms  flow. 

'he  Papalonal  airfield  provides  a 
,se  of  the  direct  airlift  of  weapons 
icaragua  to  guerrillas  in  El 
>r.  Papalonal  is  a  commercially 
oped  area  23  nautical  miles 
jst  of  Managua.  The  airfield  is 
tie  only  by  dirt  roads.  Informa- 
Papalonal  has  not  been  released 
)re  because  of  the  sensitivity  of 
hods  by  which  it  was  acquired. 
July  1980,  the  airfield  was  an 
ural  dirt  airstrip  approximately 
;ers  long,  but  by  early  1981  the 
d  been  lengthened  by  50%  to  ap- 
itely  1,200  meters.  A  turnaround 
n  added  to  each  end.  A  dispersal 

area  with  three  hardstands— a 
typical  of  a  military  airfield— 
n  constructed  at  the  west  end  of 
vay.  Three  parking  aprons  had 
ared,  and  six  hangar/storage 
s,  each  about  15  meters  wide, 
a  constructed  on  the  aprons. 
5  were  to  stockpile  arms  for  the 
ran  guerrillas.  (These  hangars 
ad  those  at  major  Cuban  air- 
nd  our  sources  confirmed  Cuban 
lent  in  the  construction.)  C-47 
rom  the  airbase,  confirmed  by 
iphic  evidence,  corresponded 
stings  in  El  Salvador,  and 
)ilots  have  been  identified  in 
ia  who  regularly  flew  the  route 
Salvador.  This  particular  route 
ed  down  by  March  1981,  but 

infiltration  continues  to  this 
jpite  difficulties  in  pilot  recruit- 

t  eapons  delivery  by  overland 
|'om  Nicaragua  passes  through 
Its.  Several  examples  of  this 
|  ffic  can  be  identified.  Honduran 
j  es  have  intercepted  various 
its  of  arms  enroute  from 
,"ia  and  in  concealed  caches  in 
•s.  In  early  January  1981,  for 
j  Honduran  police  caught  six  in- 
f  unloading  weapons  from  a 
route  from  Nicaragua.  The  six 


identified  themselves  as  Salvadorans  and 
as  members  of  the  International  Support 
Commission  of  the  Salvadoran  Popular 
Liberation  Forces  (FPL).  They  had  in 
their  possession  a  large  number  of 
altered  and  forged  Honduran,  Costa 
Rican,  and  Salvadoran  passports  and 
other  identity  documents.  This  one  truck 
contained  over  100  M-16/AR-15 
automatic  rifles,  fifty  81mm  mortar 
rounds,  approximately  100,000  rounds  of 
5.56mm  ammunition,  machine  gun  belts, 
field  packs,  and  first  aid  kits.  Over  50  of 
these  M-16/AR-15  rifles  were  traced  to 
U.S.  units  assigned  to  Vietnam  in 
1968-69  and  which  were  left  in  Vietnam 
when  U.S.  troops  departed. 

•  In  April  1981,  Honduran 
authorities  intercepted  a  tractor-trailer 
truck  which  had  entered  Honduras  at 
the  Guasule  crossing  from  Nicaragua.  It 
was  apparently  heading  for  Guatemala. 
Ammunition  and  propaganda  materials 
were  hidden  in  the  sidewalls  of  the 
trailer.  The  same  arms  traffickers 
operated  a  storehouse  in  Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras,  with  a  false  floor  and  a 
special  basement  for  storing  weapons. 

•  Costa  Rica  also  has  been  a  staging 
area  for  arms  shipments  to  El  Salvador. 
A  special  legislative  commission, 
established  in  June  1980  by  the  Costa 
Rican  legislature,  confirmed  that  the 
Cubans  had  established  a  clandestine 
arms-supply  link  between  Costa  Rica 
and  Nicaragua  during  the  Nicaraguan 
civil  war  and  that  link  continued  to  func- 
tion between  Costa  Rica  and  El 
Salvador  once  the  Sandinistas  had  come 
to  power  in  Nicaragua.  After  the 
Nicaraguan  civil  war  was  over,  accord- 
ing to  the  Costa  Rican  commission's 
report  issued  in  May  1981,  "arms 
trafficking,  originating  in  Costa  Rica  or 
through  Costa  Rican  territory,  [began] 
toward  El  Salvador,  indirectly  or  using 
Honduras  as  a  bridge." 

•  In  April  and  July  1981, 
Guatemalan  security  forces  captured 
large  caches  of  guerrilla  weapons  at 
safehouses  in  Guatemala  City.  Traces 
made  on  the  serial  numbers  of  individual 
U.S-manufactured  weapons  revealed 
that  17  M-16/AR-15s  had  been  shipped 
to  U.S.  units  in  Vietnam  in  the  late 
1960s  and  early  1970s  and  left  behind. 
Several  of  the  vehicles  captured  at  the 
Guatemala  City  safehouses  bore  recent 
customs  markings  from  Nicaragua,  thus 
suggesting  that  the  operation  was  part 
of  the  well-established  pattern. 

(Note:  When  a  clandestine  shipment 
of  arms  is  captured  or  a  safehouse  is 


found  containing  arms  and  terrorist  sup- 
plies, it  is  often  impossible  to  know  with 
certainty  whether  the  ultimate  recipients 
are  Guatemalan,  Honduran,  Costa 
Rican,  or  Salvadoran  terrorists,  since 
the  arms  supply  networks  established  by 
Cuba  and  Nicaragua  are  funnelling 
lethal  military  supplies  to  terrorists  and 
guerrillas  in  all  four  countries,  using  the 
same  clandestine  smuggling  techniques 
and  routes.) 

Training.  Cuban  and  Nicaraguan 
political  and  military  training  create  the 
basic  framework  for  the  use  of  the  arms 
by  the  guerrillas  within  El  Salvador. 
Nicaragua  and  Cuba  coordinate  training 
efforts,  with  Cuba  providing  key 
specialized  training. 

Since  at  least  mid- 1980,  Salvadoran 
guerrillas  have  been  trained  in 
Nicaragua.  The  Sandinistas  have  trained 
Salvadoran  guerrillas  in  military  tactics, 
weapons,  communications,  and  ex- 
plosives at  temporary  training  schools 
scattered  around  the  country  and  on 
Sandinista  military  bases.  At  several 
military  sites  in  Nicaragua,  Salvadorans 
receive  training  under  guidance  from 
Cuban  and  other  foreign  advisers.  For 
more  specialized  training,  guerrillas 
transit  Nicaragua  for  Cuba.  The 
Managua-Havana  air  shuttle  link  is  in 
daily  operation,  and  the  increase  in 
traffic  has  reached  the  point  where  a 
ticketing  system  is  now  required.  Guer- 
rillas are  provided  false  identity 
documents  to  help  them  transit  third 
countries.  The  Cubans  are  training  guer- 
rillas in  sabotage  and  demolition  efforts 
and  reinfiltrating  them  through 
Nicaragua  back  into  El  Salvador.  This 
training  in  Nicaragua  and  Cuba  has  in- 
creased the  tactical  skills  of  the  guer- 
rillas in  El  Salvador.  Guerrilla  opera- 
tions—  such  as  the  attacks  on  Ilopango 
airport  in  January  1982  and  on  the  El 
Oro  bridge  in  October  1981 — were  clear- 
ly performed  by  trained  saboteurs. 

A  Salvadoran  guerrilla,  Santo 
Salome  Morales,  reported  when  he 
defected  in  Honduras  in  September  1981 
that  he  and  12  others  went  from  El 
Salvador  to  Nicaragua  via  a  point  near 
the  Gulf  of  Fonseca  in  May  1980.  From 
Managua  they  proceeded  to  Cuba  where 
they  received  extensive  military  train- 
ing, together  with  over  900  Salvadorans. 
Morales  said  he  was  trained  in  under- 
water demolition. 

The  link  between  training  and  the 
regional  infrastructure  behind  guerrilla 
activity  is  evident  in  information  ob- 
tained following  a  raid  late  last  year  by 
the  Honduran  police  on  a  safehouse  for 
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the  Morazanist  Front  for  the  Liberation 
of  Honduras  (FMLH).  This  organization 
was  described  in  an  October  1981  inter- 
view in  the  progovernment  Nicaraguan 
newspaper  El  Nuevo  Diario  by 
"Octavio,"  one  of  its  founders,  as  a 
political-military  organization  formed  as 
part  of  the  "increasing  regionalization  of 
the  Central  American  conflict."  The  raid 
took  place  on  November  27,  1981,  in 
Tegucigalpa,  and  while  the  Honduran 
police  were  attempting  to  search  the 
house,  a  firefight  broke  out.  The  police 
ultimately  captured  several  members  of 
this  group.  This  cell  of  the  FMLH  in- 
cluded a  Honduran,  an  Uruguayan,  and 
several  Nicaraguans.  The  captured  ter- 
rorists told  Honduran  authorities  that 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  had  provid- 
ed them  with  funds  for  travel  expenses, 
as  well  as  explosives. 

Captured  documents  and  statements 
by  detained  guerrillas  further  indicated 
that  the  group  was  formed  in  Nicaragua 
at  the  instigation  of  high-level  Sandi- 
nista  leaders;  the  group's  chief  of  opera- 
tions resided  in  Managua;  and  members 
of  the  group  received  military  training 


in  Nicaragua  and  Cuba.  The  documents 
included  classroom  notebooks  from  a 
1-year  training  course  held  in  Cuba  in 
1980.  Other  captured  documents  re- 
vealed that  guerrillas  at  one  safehouse 
were  responsible  for  transporting  arms 
and  munitions  into  Honduras  from 
Esteli,  Nicaragua. 

Training  programs  in  Nicaragua  are 
continuing.  A  Salvadoran  terrorist,  Jose 
Roberto  Marroquin  Acevedo,  was  ar- 
rested in  Costa  Rica  on  January  29, 
1982,  in  connection  with  an  attempted 
kidnaping  of  a  Salvadoran  businessman. 
He  told  Costa  Rican  police  that  he  was 
affiliated  with  a  Salvadoran  guerrilla 
organization,  which  had  sent  him  to 
Nicaragua  where  he  and  other  terrorists 
were  provided  with  false  identity 
documents  to  enter  Costa  Rica.  In  the 
presence  of  his  defense  attorney  Marro- 
quin told  a  Costa  Rican  court  on 
February  4  that  he  "received  military 
and  political  training"  during  the  several 
months  he  spent  in  Nicaragua. 

Command  and  Control.  The  military 
forces  of  the  Farabundo  Marti  National 
Liberation  Front  (FMLN)  guerrilla 


El  Salvador's  Elections 

SECRETARY'S  STATEMENT 
MAR.  29,  19821 

I  want  first  and  foremost  to  express  my 
admiration  for  the  people  of  El 
Salvador.  Ordinary  Salvadoran  men  and 
women,  in  unprecedented  numbers, 
yesterday  displayed  awesome  courage 
and  civic  responsibility.  The  Salvadoran 
people's  stunning  personal  commitment 
to  the  power  of  the  democratic  vision  is 
an  unanswerable  repudiation  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  force  and  violence. 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  note  that 
yesterday's  results  are  a  military  defeat 
for  the  guerrillas,  quite  as  much  as  a 
political  repudiation.  Despite  their  clear 
intention  to  disrupt  the  elections,  the 
guerrilla  forces  were  unable  to  shake 
either  the  people  or  the  security  forces 
at  their  moment  of  greatest  vulner- 
ability. Moreover,  the  behavior  of  the 
armed  forces  proved  that,  although  in  El 
Salvador  soldiers  by  law  cannot  vote, 
their  professionalism  this  weekend 
served  the  cause  of  democracy.  We 
should  be  aware,  of  course,  that  despite 
their  undeniable  repudiation  by  the  peo- 
ple of  El  Salvador,  the  guerrillas  still 
have  the  external  support  to  continue 


their  campaign  of  terror  at  levels  that 
would  be  impossible  if  they  depended  on 
their  own  people. 

Finally,  these  elections  are  a  major 
achievement  in  the  development  of 
democracy  in  El  Salvador.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  the  constituent  assembly, 
given  the  extraordinary  mandate  it  has 
received  from  the  Salvadoran  people, 
will  find  ways  to  hold  out  a  hand  of  con- 
ciliation to  those  adversaries  who  are 
prepared  to  take  part  peacefully  in  the 
democratic  process  now  so  encouraging- 
ly under  way  in  El  Salvador. 

Formidable  tasks  still  lie  ahead.  The 
Salvadoran  people  have  dramatically 
demonstrated  their  desire  for  peace  and 
for  democracy.  We  and  the  free  peoples 
everywhere  must  be  proud  of  the  victory 
we  have  all  won.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves, 
as  well  as  to  the  people  of  El  Salvador, 
to  continue  to  support  these  courageous 
people  as  they  advance  the  political 
reform  process,  to  strengthen  the  land 
reform  program,  and  to  curb  in- 
discriminate violence  caused  by  ex- 
tremists from  both  the  left  and  the 
right.  We  believe  yesterday's  success 
greatly  advances  these  long-term  objec- 
tives. 


movement  are  controlled  by  the 
Revolutionary  Directorate  (DRU 
three  members  from  each  of  the 
rilla  groups  active  in  El  Salvado 

The  DRU  was  formed  in  Ha 
May  1980,  after  meetings  that  b 
under  Castro's  sponsorship  in  D> 
1979.  Requiring  the  creation  of  ; 
military  command  that  included 
Moscow-line  Salvadoran  Commu 
ty  before  any  modern  armamenl 
supplied  was,  and  is,  a  key  to  Ci 
political/military  strategy.  This  ] 
applied  previously  to  the  strugg 
against  Somoza  in  Nicaragua  ar 
then  elsewhere  in  Central  Amer 
draws  on  ideologically  committe 
Cuban-trained  military  cadres  t< 
up  the  guerrilla  command  and  t 
insure  Marxist-Leninist  control 
surgency  and  of  any  governmer 
ing  subsequently  from  it. 

The  DRU  command  headqu: 
near  Managua,  Nicaragua,  and 
an  extremely  sophisticated  com: 
and  control  relationship  (in  fact 
system  is  more  elaborate  than  t 
by  the  Sandinistas  against  Som< 
Planning  and  operations  are  gu 
from  this  headquarters  in  Nicar 
where  Cuban  and  Nicaraguan  o 
are  involved  in  command  and  c< 
The  guidance  flows  to  guerrilla 
widely  spread  throughout  El  Si 
DRU  headquarters  coordinates 
support  for  the  insurgents  to  in 
food,  medicines,  clothing,  mone 
and— most  importantly— weapc 
ammunition.  Although  some  fn 
exists  as  targets  of  opportunity 
the  headquarters  in  Nicaragua 
on  locations  to  be  attacked  and 
nates  supply  deliveries. 

Evidence  of  centralized  con 
comes  from  the  guerrillas  them 
On  March  4,  1982,  the  FMLN  c 
tine  Radio  Venceremos  located 
Salvador  broadcast  a  message  1 
rillas  in  El  Salvador  urging  the 
maintain  their  fighting  spirit  24 
day  to  carry  out  the  missions  o 
the  FMLN  general  command  [e: 
supplied]." 

Recent  Developments.  Th 

months  ago— in  mid-December 
Fidel  Castro  directed,  after  cor 
tions  in  Havana  with  guerrilla  1 
that  external  supplies  of  arms 
units  should  be  stepped  up  to  n 
possible  an  offensive  to  disrupt 
peaceful  vote  in  the  March  28  ( 
uent  assembly  elections.  Extrei 


'Made  to  news  correspondents  at  the 
Department's  regular  press  briefing.  ■ 
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Organization  and  Evolution  of  the 
Salvadoran  Insurgent  Movement 


idoran  insurgents  include  a  number 
il  and  armed  groups  united  in 
rganizations  which  are  distinct  in 
aut  overlap  in  composition. 

3  supreme  executive  body  of  the  in- 
is  the  Unified  Revolutionary  Direc- 

RU).  The  DRU  was  formed  in  May 
secret  meeting  in  Havana.  It  grew 
ler  discussions  held  in  Havana  in 
r  1979  among  three  Salvadoran  ex- 
roups.  The  DRU  contains  three 
from  each  of  the  five  active  armed 
organizations  operating  in  El 

3  Farabundo  Marti  National 

>n  Front  (FMLN)  was  formed  in  Oc- 

0  to  serve  as  the  political/military 
group  for  the  armed  extremist 
ions  and  their  front  groups. 

:  Democratic  Revolutionary  Front 
separate  political  wing  attached  to 
tf,  was  founded  in  April  1980  and 
outside  El  Salvador. 

tse  three  groups,  it  is  the  DRU  that 
military  high  command  for  the  con- 
lerrilla  warfare  and  terrorist  ac- 
•  FDR  has  no  control  over  military 

of  the  five  Salvadoran  armed 

ons  represented  in  the  DRU  can  be 

the  Communist  Party  of  El 

It  eschewed  violence  from  its  incep- 
i  mid-1920s  until  late  1979.  During 
,  the  refusal  of  the  party  to  endorse 
aused  schisms  within  the  party  and 
)re  radical  members  to  leave  it  and 
ndependent  armed  organizations, 
ommunist  Party  of  El  Salvador  is 

Jorge  Shafik  Handal.  A  long-time 
lit,  Handal  has  been  a  political 
pr  30  years.  He  studied  at  the 
'  of  El  Salvador  Law  School, 
le  failed  to  earn  a  degree.  He  has 
jtained  close  ties  with  Havana  and 

|rs  of  the  Communist  Party  of  El 
rare  uncertain  how  to  respond  to 
pr  1979  coup  in  El  Salvador,  which 
|>  power  a  reformist  civilian-military 
[initially  the  party  decided  to 
with  the  new  government.  Peaceful 
jtwever,  did  not  suit  those  commit- 
ent  struggles.  Other  groups  on  the 

1  violent  disturbances.  The  Com- 
rty  soon  followed  their  lead  and 

posed  the  government  forming  its 
i  ry  wing,  the  Armed  Forces  of 
[i  (FAL).  In  mid-December  1979, 
jers  met  in  Havana  with  represent- 
iwo  other  Salvadoran  extremist 
j'opular  Liberation  Forces  (FPL) 
fd  Forces  of  National  Resistance 


(FARN)— to  initiate  the  unification  process 
and  agree  on  a  military  strategy.  In  June  and 
July  1980,  Handal  traveled  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  Vietnam,  Ethiopia,  and  Eastern 
Europe  to  seek  arms. 

The  largest  of  the  armed  groups  is  the 
Farabundo  Marti  Popular  Liberation 
Forces  (FPL),  headed  by  Salvador  Cayetano 
Carpio.  Carpio  became  involved  in  labor  ac- 
tivities in  the  early  1960s.  By  1964,  he  had 
become  Secretary  General  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  El  Salvador.  In  1969,  he  split  with 
the  party  over  its  reluctance  to  use  violence. 
Carpio  founded  the  FPL  in  1974  to  serve  as 
the  "vanguard  of  the  revolution."  Using  the 
nom  de  guerre  of  Comandante  Marcial,  Car- 
pio orders  and  directs  the  military  operations 
of  the  FPL. 

By  1972,  a  separate  faction  of  Castroite, 
Maoist,  and  Trotskyite  dissidents  had  aban- 
doned the  Communist  Party  of  El  Salvador 
and  organized  the  People's  Revolutionary 
Army  (ERP).  Headed  by  Joaquin  Villalobos, 
the  ERP  is  dedicated  to  a  strategy  of 
"peoples'  revolutionary  warfare"  and  has  em- 
phasized urban  terrorism.  Villalobos,  like  Car- 
pio, is  a  proponent  of  armed  violence  and 
justifies  terrorist  acts  such  as  kidnapping  and 
assassination  as  "acts  of  revolutionary 
justice."  Another  prominent  ERP  figure  is 
Ana  Maria  Guadalupe  Martinez,  who  regular- 
ly travels  abroad  as  a  spokesperson  for  the 
FMLN.  She  joined  the  ERP  in  1972.  In  1976 
she  was  imprisoned  for  murdering  a 
Salvadoran  policeman.  She  was  released  in 
1977  as  part  of  a  negotiated  exchange  for  an 
industrialist  kidnapped  by  the  ERP;  the  ERP 
bargained  in  bad  faith  and  the  industrialist 
was  killed  despite  Martinez'  release.  Follow- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  reformist  civilian- 
military  government  in  El  Salvador  in  Oc- 
tober 1979,  the  ERP  and  the  FPL  staged 
violent  disturbances. 

Internal  dissension  within  the  ERP 
resulted  in  the  assassination  of  key  leader 
Roque  Dalton  in  1975  by  other  ERP  activists, 
which  led  a  splinter  group  headed  by  Ernesto 
Jovel  and  Ferman  Cienfuegos  to  break  away 
to  form  the  Armed  Forces  of  National 
Resistance  (FARN).  The  FARN  took  part  in 
the  initial  unification  discussions  with  the 
Communist  Party  of  El  Salvador  and  FPL  in 
Havana  in  December  1979,  and  joined  the 
DRU  in  1980.  But  the  FARN  temporarily 
retired  from  the  guerrilla  command  that 
same  year  following  a  dispute.  After  Joval 
died  in  September  1980  under  confused  cir- 
cumstances—  the  FARN  command  first  at- 
tributed his  death  to  a  car  accident,  later  to  a 
plane  crash— the  FARN  rejoined  the  DRU. 
Ferman  Cienfuegos  then  emerged  as  the 
principal  FARN  leader.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  member  of  a  Communist  youth 


organization  and  has  operated  clandestinely 
since  1969. 

The  fifth  organization  represented  on  the 
DRU  is  a  tiny  Trotskyite  group,  the  Revolu- 
tionary Party  of  Central  American  Workers 
(PRTC).  It  was  admitted  to  the  DRU  near 
the  end  of  1980.  The  key  figure  in  the  PRTC 
seems  to  be  Fabio  Castillo,  a  former  rector  of 
the  University  of  El  Salvador.  He  has  lived  in 
exile  since  1972.  Formed  in  the  late  1970s, 
the  PRTC  has  conducted  acts  of  terrorism  to 
establish  its  revolutionary  credentials.  A 
Costa  Rican  and  two  Salvadoran  terrorists 
captured  by  Costa  Rican  police  in  January 
1982,  after  an  unsuccessful  kidnapping  at- 
tempt, are  closely  associated  with  the  PRTC. 
Their  statements  to  Costa  Rican  police  re- 
vealed that  they  had  operated  out  of  a  PRTC 
"safehouse"  in  Managua,  Nicaragua,  where 
they  also  received  military  training. 

Each  of  these  radical  groups  controls  a 
"popular  front"  organization.  The  PCES  for 
decades  has  operated  through  the  National 
Democratic  Union  (UDN),  a  legal  political 
party  which  was  invited  by  the  Salvadoran 
Government  to  participate  in  the  March  28, 
1982,  elections  but  refused  to  do  so.  The  FPL 
controls  the  Popular  Revolutionary  Bloc 
(BPR).  The  ERP  controls  the  relatively  small 
Popular  Leagues  of  February  28  (LP-28). 
The  FARN  oversees  the  United  Popular  Ac- 
tion Front  (FAPU).  The  PRTC's  correspond- 
ing front  organization  is  the  Movement  of 
Popular  Liberation  (MLP). 

The  political  front  organizations  have 
served  to  some  degree  as  manpower  pools  for 
the  guerrillas  and  in  the  past  have  been  used 
to  stage  demonstrations,  disseminate  prop- 
aganda, and  occupy  public  buildings — 
churches,  foreign  embassies,  and  government 
offices — as  well  as  to  back  guerrilla  units. 
Since  1980  activities  of  political  front  groups 
have  dropped  dramatically  as  the  armed 
groups  which  control  them  put  greater  em- 
phasis on  military  actions. 

Not  represented  on  the  DRU,  but  con- 
nected to  it  through  the  Democratic  Revolu- 
tionary Front  (FDR),  are  several  small 
organizations  of  the  democratic  left.  The 
most  visible  of  these  organizations  is  the  Na- 
tional Revolutionary  Movement  (MNR) 
headed  by  Guillermo  Manuel  Ungo,  who 
became  the  FDR's  president  in  December 
1980.  The  MNR  is  a  member  party  of  the 
Socialist  International.  The  MNR  has  a  small 
membership  which  never  exceeded  a  few  hun- 
dred. Also  part  of  the  FDR  is  the  Popular 
Socialist  Christian  Movement  (MPSC), 
which  is  composed  of  a  handful  of  former 
Christian  Democrats  who  abandoned  or  were 
expelled  from  the  Salvadoran  Christian 
Democratic  Party  in  early  1980.  ■ 
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groups  throughout  Central  America 
were  mobilized  to  support  the  effort. 

Within  the  past  3  months,  shipments 
of  arms  into  El  Salvador  reached  un- 
precedented peaks,  averaging  out  to  the 
highest  overall  volume  since  the  "final 
offensive"  last  year.  During  the  past 
year,  deliveries  of  arms  to  the 
Salvadoran  insurgents  have  been  closely 
monitored.  The  recent  Cuban- 
Nicaraguan  arms  flow  into  El  Salvador 
has  emphasized  both  sea  and— once 
again_ overland  routes  through  Hon- 
duras. Early  in  March,  for  example,  a 
guerrilla  unit  in  El  Salvador  received 
several  thousand  sticks  of  TNT  and 
detonators  (only  five  sticks  of  TNT  are 
sufficient  to  blow  up  an  electrical  pylon). 
Last  month,  a  Salvadoran  guerrilla 
group  picked  up  a  large  shipment  of 
arms  on  the  Usulutan  coast  after  the 
shipment  arrived  by  sea  from 
Nicaragua. 

In  addition  to  vitally  needed  am- 
munition, these  most  recent  guerrilla 
supply  operations  have  included  greater 
quantities  of  more  sophisticated  heavier 
weapons.  Recent  deliveries  have  includ- 
ed M-60  machine  guns,  57mm  recoilless 
rifles,  and  M-72  antitank  weapons,  thus 
significantly  increasing  guerrilla 
firepower.  Individual  units  also  regularly 
receive  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  for 
routine  purchases  of  nonlethal  supplies 
on  commercial  markets  and  payments 
(including  bribes)  to  enable  the  clandes- 
tine pipeline  to  function. 

On  March  15,  1982,  the  Costa  Rican 
judicial  police  announced  the  discovery 
of  a  house  in  San  Jose  with  a  sizable 
cache  of  arms,  explosives,  uniforms, 
passports,  documents,  false  immigration 
stamps  from  more  than  30  countries, 
and  vehicles  with  hidden  compart- 
ments—all connected  with  an  ongoing 
arms  traffic  through  Costa  Rican  ter- 
ritory to  Salvadoran  guerrillas. 

Nine  people  were  arrested— 
Salvadorans,  Nicaraguans,  an  Argen- 
tine, a  Chilean,  and  a  Costa  Rican. 
Costa  Rican  police  so  far  have  seized  13 
vehicles  designed  for  arms  smuggling. 
Police  confiscated  some  150-175 
weapons  from  mausers  to  machine  guns, 
TNT,  fragmentation  grenades,  a 
grenade  launcher,  ammunition,  and  500 
combat  uniforms.  One  of  the  captured 


terrorists  told  police  that  the  arms  and 
other  goods  were  to  have  been  delivered 
to  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas  before 
March  20,  "for  the  elections." 

Confirmations  on  the  Public  Record 

Persuasive  evidence  that  the  insurgency 
in  El  Salvador  is  part  of  a  broader 
regional  pattern  has  been  available  for 
some  time. 

The  Nicaraguan  link  was  clear  to  the 
Carter  Administration.  For  example,  in 
an  interview  with  editors  of  the 
Washington  Post,  published  January  30, 
1981,  former  Secretary  of  State  Ed- 
mund Muskie  said  that  Cuban  arms  and 
supplies  being  used  in  El  Salvador's 
bloody  civil  war  were  flowing  through 
Nicaragua  "certainly  with  the  knowledge 
and  to  some  extent  the  help  of 
Nicaraguan  authorities." 

A  guerrilla  leader  told  the  San  Diego 
Union  (March  1,  1981)  in  El  Salvador 
that  "the  Salvadoran  guerrillas  have  a 
permanent  commission  in  Nicaragua 
overseeing  the  smuggling  of  weapons 
from  that  country  to  here."  He  also  said 
there  have  been  Cuban  advisers  in  the 
province  of  Morazan  and  that  Viet- 
namese advisers  have  made  several  trips 
to  guerrilla  camps  in  El  Salvador. 

Fidel  Castro  publicly  denies  supply- 
ing arms  and  military  equipment  to  the 
Salvadoran  guerrillas  (for  example,  in 
his  September  15,  1981,  speech  opening 
the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  Con- 
ference in  Havana)  and  avoids  comment- 
ing on  Cuban  military  advisers  in 
Nicaragua. 

Yet  in  a  Bonn  press  conference  on 
June  19,  1981,  German  Social 
Democratic  leader  Hans-Jurgen 
Wischnewski  reported  that  when  he  had 
personally  confronted  Castro  with  State 
Department  contentions  that  Cuba  had 
shipped  weapons  to  Salvadoran  guer- 
rillas, Castro  had  admitted  it  was  true. 
Castro  again  confirmed  the  reports  of 
transshipment  of  arms  to  the  Salvador- 
an guerrillas  in  private  discussions  with 
several  Inter-Parliamentary  Union 
delegations  in  Havana  last  September. 


And  the  Washington  Post  repc 
March  7,  1982,  that  Sandinista  lea 
Jaime  Wheelock  confirmed  to  the . 
that  Cuban  military  advisers  were 
ent  in  his  country,  although  he  cla 
that  there  were  "no  more  than  ab< 
dozen." 

The  New  York  Times  reportec 
March  18,  1982,  that  the  guerrilla 
concede  that  Cuba  supplied  armar 
through  Nicaragua  for  the  Januar 
"final  offensive." 

Top  Cuban  leaders  have  confii 
that  Salvadoran  guerrillas  are  tra 
Cuba.  Vice  President  Caslos  Rafa 
Rodriguez,  for  example,  confirmei 
at  least  two  interviews  (Der  Spie& 
September  28,  ,1981,  and  El  Diar 
Caracas,  October  29,  1981).  The  ri 
Globe  and  Mail  reported  Februar; 
1982,  that  "at  least  30  Salvadorar 
rillas"  were  currently  training  ne? 
Havana.  The  report  was  based  or, 
terview  with  a  Salvadoran  guerril 
billeted  in  a  Havana  hotel,  which, 
cording  to  a  hotel  employee,  had 
booked  by  the  Cuban  foreign  min 
for  "Latin  American"  guests. 

In  March  1981,  [Nicaraguan] 
dinista  directorate  member  Huml 
Ortega  traveled  to  Hanoi.  In  a  sp 
given  there  March  11,  Ortega  sai 
sincerely  thank  the  Vietnamese  p 
and  highly  value  their  support  fo: 
•  heroic  Salvadoran  people  ...  the 
and  bloody  struggle  in  El  Salvadi 
quires  the  support  of  all  progress 
tions  and  forces  throughout  the 
Vietnamese  support  for  the 
Salvadoran  guerrillas  was  confin 
author  William  Shawcross  when 
traveled  to  Vietnam  last  year  (M 
Review  of  Books,  September  24, 

Had  Vietnam  been  distributing  a 
vast  pile  of  weapons  left  by  the  Ame 
Colonel  Bui  Tin  acknowledged,  in  eff 
it  had.  In  El  Salvador?  "It's  not  fair 
the  U.S.  can  help  the  junta  but  we  c: 
help  our  friends.  We  do  our  best  to  s 
revolutionary  movements  in  the  wor 

Yasir  Arafat,  chairman  of  th 
Palestine  Liberation  Organizatio 
ecutive  committee,  confirmed  to 
of  Palestinian  journalists  in  Beir 
January  11,  1982,  that  "there  ar 
Palestinian  pilots  in  Nicaragua,  1 
are  Palestinian  revolutionaries  w 
revolutionaries  in  El  Salvador. . 
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m  deposited:  Dominican  Republic, 

182. 

)n 

n  on  the  recognition  and  enforce- 

>reign  arbitral  awards.  Done  at 

.  June  10.  1958.  Entered  into  force 

159;  for  the  U.S.  Dec.  29,  1970. 

7. 

deposited:  Yugoslavia,  Feb.  26, 


elating  to  an  amendment  to  the 
i  on  international  civil  aviation  [to 
in  as  an  authentic  language  of  the 
l]  (TIAS  1591).  Done  at  Montreal 
1977. ' 

m  deposited:  U.S.  Mar.  5,  1982. 
elating  to  an  amendment  to  the 
l  on  international  civil  aviation 
g  lease,  charter,  and  interchange] 
1).  Done  at  Montreal  Oct.  6,  1980. 1 
ms  deposited:  Oman,  Mar.  11,  1981; 
.  16,  1981;  Republic  of  Korea, 
981;  Hungary,  May  27,  1981; 
June  25,  1981;  Bulgaria,  July  7, 
pt,  Sept.  11,  1981;  Barbados, 
H;  Netherlands,  Nov.  5,  1981; 
15,  1982. 

I  Weapons 

n  on  the  prohibition  of  the  develop- 

luction,  and  stockpiling  of 

jical  (biological)  and  toxin  weapons 

;ir  destruction.  Done  at 

>n,  London,  and  Moscow  Apr.  10, 

ered  into  force  Mar.  26,  1975. 

I 

deposited:  Libya,  Jan.  19,  1982. 

ties— Common  Fund 

t  establishing  the  Common  Fund 

odities,  with  schedules.  Done  at 

ne  27,  1980.1 

^Tunisia,  Mar.  2,  1982;  Kenya, 

982;  Algeria,  Mar.  15,  1982;  Ugan- 

9,  1982. 

n  deposited:  Uganda,  Mar.  19, 


n  on  the  conservation  of  Antarctic 
ing  resources,  with  annex  for  an  ar- 
mal.  Done  at  Canberra  May  20, 

n  deposited:  New  Zealand,  Mar.  H, 

ibyjhe  President:  Mar.  29,  1982. 
ito  force:  Apr.  7,  1982. 


Customs 

Customs  convention  on  the  international 
transport  of  goods  under  cover  of  TIR 
carnets,  with  annexes.  Done  at  Geneva 
Nov.  14,  1975.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  20, 
1978;  for  the  U.S.  Mar.  18,  1982. 
Accession  deposited:  Republic  of  Korea, 
Jan.  29,  1982. 

Defense 

Memorandum  of  understanding  for  coproduc- 
tion  and  sale  of  modular  thermal  imaging 
systems  (MOD  FLIR)  and  their  components, 
with  annex.  Signed  at  Bonn,  The  Hague,  and 
Washington,  Feb.  12,  May  21,  and  Dec.  22, 

1981.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  22,  1981. 
Signatures:  F.R.G.,  Feb.  12,  1981;  Nether- 
lands, May  21,  1981;  U.S.,  Dec.  22,  1981. 

Education— UNESCO 

Convention  on  the  recognition  of  studies, 
diplomas,  and  degrees  concerning  higher 
education  in  the  states  belonging  to  the 
Europe  Region.  Done  at  Paris,  Dec.  21,  1979. 
Entered  into  force:  Feb.  19,  1982.2 
Ratifications  deposited:  Finland,  Jan.  19, 
1982;  U.S.S.R.,  Jan.  26,  1982. 

Human  Rights 

International  covenant  on  economic,  social, 

and  cultural  rights.  Adopted  at  New  York 

Dec.  16,  1966.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  3, 

1976.2 

Notification  of  succession:  Solomon  Islands, 

Mar.  17,  1982. 

International  Monetary  Fund 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  international 
monetary  fund,  formulated  at  Bretton  Woods 
Conference  July  1-22,  1944.  Entered  into 
force  Dec.  27,  1945.  TIAS  1501. 
Signatures  and  acceptances:  Antigua  and 
Barbuda,  Feb.  25,  1982;  Belize,  Mar.  16, 
1982. 

Maritime  Matters 

Convention  on  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization.  Signed 
at  Geneva  Mar.  6,  1948.  Entered  into  force 
Mar.  17,  1958.  TIAS  4044. 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 
1948,  as  amended,  on  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (TIAS 
4044,  6285,  6490,  8606).  Adopted  at  London 
Nov.  14,  1975.  Enters  into  force  May  22, 

1982,  except  for  Art.  51  which  enters  into 
force  July  28,  1982. 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 
1948,  as  amended,  on  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (TIAS 
4044,  6285,  6490,  8606).  Adopted  at  London 
Nov.  17,  1977. ' 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 
1948,  as  amended,  on  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (TIAS 


4044,  6285,  6490,  8606).  Adopted  at  London 

Nov.  15,  1979. ! 

Acceptances  deposited:  Nicaragua,  Mar.  17, 

1982. 

Amendment  of  article  VII  of  the  convention 
on  the  facilitation  of  international  maritime 
traffic,  1965  (TIAS  6251).  Adopted  at  London 
Nov.  19,  1973.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Israel,  Feb.  17,  1982. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Single  convention  on  narcotic  drugs.  Done  at 
New  York  Mar.  30,  1961.  Entered  into  force 
Dec.  13,  1964;  for  the  U.S.  June  24,  1967. 
TIAS  6298. 

Notification  of  succession:  Solomon  Islands, 
Mar.  17,  1982. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty 

Protocol  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  on  the 
accession  of  Spain.  Done  at  Brussels  Dec.  10, 
1981. ' 

Acceptance  deposited:  U.K.,  Mar.  1,  1982. 
Approval  deposited:  Belgium,  Mar.  18,  1982. 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 
Mar.  16,  1982. 

Agreement  to  amend  the  protocol  of 
signature  to  the  agreement  of  Aug.  3,  1959, 
to  supplement  the  agreement  between  the 
parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  regard- 
ing the  status  of  their  forces  with  respect  to 
foreign  forces  stationed  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  (TIAS  5351),  as  amend- 
ed by  the  agreement  of  Oct.  21,  1971  (TIAS 
7759).  Signed  at  Bonn  May  18,  1981. x 
Approval  deposited:  U.S.,  Mar.  8,  1982. 

Nuclear  Material— Physical  Protection 

Convention  on  the  physical  protection  of 

nuclear  material,  with  annexes.  Done  at 

Vienna  Oct.  26,  1979. » 

Signatures:  Czechoslovakia,  Sept.  14,  1981; 

Korea,  Dec.  29,  1981. 3 

Ratification  deposited:  Philippines,  Sept.  21, 

1981. 

Organization  of  American  States 

Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  Signed  at  Bogota  Apr.  30,  1948. 
Entered  into  force  Dec.  13,  1951.  TIAS  2361. 

Protocol  of  Amendment  to  the  Charter  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  (TIAS 
2361).  Signed  at  Buenos  Aires  Feb.  27,  1967. 
Entered  into  force  Feb.  27,  1970.  TIAS  6847. 
Signature:  The  Bahamas,  Mar.  3,  1982. 
Ratification  deposited:  Mar.  3,  1982. 

Postal 

Second  addition  protocol  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Universal  Postal  Union  of  July  10, 
1964,  general  regulations  with  final  protocol 
and  annex,  and  the  universal  postal  conven- 
tion with  final  protocol  and  detailed  regula- 
tions. Done  at  Lausanne  July  5,  1974. 
Entered  into  force  Jan.  1,  1976.  TIAS  8231. 
Ratification  deposited:  Laos,  Jan.  11,  1982. 

General  regulations  of  the  Universal  Postal 
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Union,  with  final  protocol  and  annex,  and  the 
universal  postal  convention  with  final  pro- 
tocol and  detailed  regulations.  Done  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  Oct.  26,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
July  1,  1981,  except  for  Art.  124  of  the 
General  Regulations  which  became  effective 
Jan.  1,  1981. 
Approvals  deposited:  Mauritania,  Feb.  23, 

1982;  India,  Feb.  24,  1982. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Libya,  Feb.  1,  1982; 
Malaysia,  Feb.  17,  1982;  Democratic  Republic 
of  Korea,  Feb.  24,  1982. 

Money  orders  and  postal  travellers'  checks 
agreement  with  detailed  regulations  with 
final  protocol.  Done  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  Oct. 
26,  1979.  Entered  into  force  July  1,  1981. 
Ratification  deposited:  Libya,  Feb.  1, 

1982. 

Approval  deposited:  Mauritania,  Feb.  23, 

1982. 

Racial  Discrimination 

International  convention  on  the  elimination  of 
all  forms  of  racial  discrimination.  Adopted  at 
New  York  Dec.  21,  1965.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  4,  1969.2 
Accession  deposited:  Sri  Lanka,  Feb.  18, 

1982. 

Notification  of  succession:  Solomon  Islands, 

Mar.  17,  1982. 

Red  Cross 

Protocol  additional  to  the  Geneva  conventions 
of  12  Aug.  1949  (TIAS  3362,  3363,  3364, 
3365),  and  relating  to  the  protection  of  vic- 
tims of  international  armed  conflicts  (protocol 
I),  with  annexes.  Done  at  Geneva  June  8, 
1977.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  7,  1978. 2 
Ratifications  deposited:  Norway,  Dec.  14, 
1981;4  Korea,  Jan.  15,  1982;4  Switzerland, 
Feb.  17,  1982.3.4 

Protocol  additional  to  the  Geneva  conventions 
of  12  Aug.  1949  (TIAS  3362,  3363,  3364, 
3365),  and  relating  to  the  protection  of  vic- 
tims of  noninternational  armed  conflicts  (pro- 
tocol II).  Adopted  at  Geneva  June  8,  1977. 
Entered  into  force  Dec.  7,  1978.2 
Ratifications  deposited:  Norway,  Dec.  14, 
1981;  Korea,  Jan.  15,  1982;  Switzerland, 
Feb.  17,  1982. 

Rubber 

International  natural  rubber  agreement, 
1979.  Done  at  Geneva  Oct.  6,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  provisionally  Oct.  23,  1980. 
Acceptances  deposited:  Netherlands,  Feb.  25, 
1982;  U.S.S.R.,  Feb.  26,  1982. 
Ratification  deposited:  Australia,  Feb.  24, 

1982. 

Satellite  Communications  System 

Convention  on  the  International  Maritime 
Satellite  Organization  (INMARSAT),  with  an- 
nex Done  at  London  Sept.  3,  1976.  Entered 
into  force  July  16,  1979.  TIAS  9605. 
Accession  deposited:  Sri  Lanka,  Dec.  15, 

1981. 


Operating  agreement  on  the  International 
Maritime  Satellite  Organization 
(INMARSAT),  with  annex.  Done  at  London 
Sept.  3,  1976.  Entered  into  force  July  16, 
1979.  TIAS  9605. 
Signature:  Sri  Lanka,  Dec.  15,  1981. 

Satellites 

Memorandum  of  understanding  concerning 
cooperation  in  an  experimental  satellite-aided 
search  and  rescue  system,  with  annex. 
Signed  at  Ottawa,  Washington,  and  Paris 
July  16  and  19,  Aug.  27,  1979.  Entered  into 
force  Aug.  27,  1979. 

Signatures:  Canada,  July  16,  1979,  U.S.,  July 
19,  1979;  France,  Aug.  27,  1979. 

Understanding  concerning  cooperation  in  a 
joint  experimental  satellite-aided  search  and 
rescue  project.  Signed  at  Leningrad  Nov.  23, 
1979.  Entered  into  force  Nov.  23,  1979. 
Signatures:  U.S.,  Canada,  France,  U.S.S.R. 

Understanding  concerning  participation  by 
Norway  in  an  investigation  of  the  demonstra- 
tion and  evaluation  of  an  experimental 
satellite-aided  search  and  rescue  system. 
Signed  at  Ottawa,  Paris,  Washington,  and 
Oslo  Sept.  25  and  30,  Oct.  19,  Nov.  13,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  Nov.  13,  1981. 
Signatures:  Canada,  Sept.  25,  1981; 
France,  Sept.  30,  1981,  U.S.,  Oct.  19,  1981; 
Norway,  Nov.  13,  1981. 

Telecommunications 

International  telecommunication  convention 
with  annexes  and  protocols.  Done  at  Malaga- 
Torremolinos  Oct.  25,  1973.  Entered  into 
force  Jan.  1,  1975;  for  the  U.S.  Apr.  7,  1976. 
TIAS  8572. 
Accession  deposited:  Belize,  Dec.  16,  1981. 

Radio  regulations,  with  appendices  and  final 
protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  Dec.  6,  1979. 
Entered  into  force  Jan.  1,  1982,  except  for 
(1)  arts.  25,  66,  and  appendix  43  which 
entered  into  force  Jan.  1,  1981,  and  (2)  cer- 
tain provisions  concerning  aeronautical 
mobile  service  which  shall  enter  into  force 
Feb.  1,  1983. 
Approval  deposited:  India,  Jan.  8,  1982. 

Terrorism 

Convention  on  the  prevention  and  punish- 
ment of  crimes  against  internationally  pro- 
tected persons,  including  diplomatic  agents. 
Done  at  New  York  Dec.  14,  1973.  Entered 
into  force  Feb.  20,  1977.  TIAS  8532. 
Accession  deposited:  Argentina,  Mar.  18, 

1982. 

Trade 

Agreement  on  technical  barriers  to  trade. 
Done  at  Geneva  Apr.  12,  1979.  Entered  into 
force  Jan.  1,  1980.  TIAS  9616. 

Agreement  on  trade  in  civil  aircraft.  Done  at 
Geneva  Apr.  12,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  1,  1980.  TIAS  9620. 


International  dairy  arrangement.  Do 
Geneva  Apr.  12,  1979.  Entered  into 
Jan.  1,  1980.  TIAS  9623. 

Arrangement  regarding  bovine  meal 
Geneva  Apr.  12,  1979.  Entered  into 
Jan.  1,  1980.  TIAS  9701. 

Agreement  on  import  licensing  proc 
Done  at  Geneva  Apr.  12,  1979.  EnU 
force  Jan.  1,  1980.  TIAS  9788. 

Agreement  on  implementation  of  ar 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariff: 
Trade  (antidumping  code).  Done  at  ( 
Apr.  12,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Ji 
1980.  TIAS  9650. 

Agreement  on  interpretation  and  ar. 

of  articles  VI,  XVI,  and  XXIII  of  th 

Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (si 

and  countervailing  duties).  Done  at 

Apr.  12,  1979.  Entered  into  force  J; 

1980. 

Acceptance:  Egypt,  Dec.  28,  1981.5 

Fifth  certification  of  changes  to  sch 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  z 
Done  at  Geneva  Aug.  7,  1981. 
Entered  into  force:  Aug.  7,  1981. 

Treaties 

Vienna  convention  on  the  law  of  tn 
with  annex.  Done  at  Vienna  May  2! 
Entered  into  force  Jan.  27,  1980.2 
Ratification  deposited:  Uruguay,  M; 
1982. 

Whaling 

International  whaling  convention  a) 
schedule  of  whaling  regulations,  as 
by  the  1956  protocol  (TIAS  4228). 
Washington  Dec.  2,  1946.  Entered 
Nov.  10,  1948.  TIAS  1849. 
Notification  of  adherence:  Monaco, 

1982. 

Women 

Inter- American  convention  on  the  j 
political  rights  to  women.  Signed  a 
May  2  1948.  Entered  into  force  A] 
1949;  for  the  U.S.  May  24,  1976.  T 
Signature:  Suriname,  Feb.  10,  198! 
Ratification  deposited:  Suriname,  I 
1982. 

Convention  on  the  elimination  of  a 
discrimination  against  women.  Ad( 
New  York  Dec.  18,  1979.  Entered 
Sept.  3,  1981. 2 
Ratification  deposited:  Yugoslavia, 

1982. 

Signature:  Greece,  Mar.  2,  1982. 

World  Health  Organization 

Constitution  of  the  World  Health  < 
tion.  Done  at  New  York  July  22,  1 
Entered  into  force  Apr.  7,  1948. 1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Bhutan,  Ms 
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nents  to  articles  24  and  25  of  the 
:tion  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
opted  at  Geneva  May  17,  1976,  by 
nty-ninth  World  Health  Assembly.1 
nces  deposited:  Democratic  Republic 
i.  Mar.  2,  1982;  Yemen  (Sanaa), 
1982. 

lent  to  article  74  of  the  Constitution 
'orld  Health  Organization,  as  amend- 
ed at  Geneva  May  18,  1978,  by  the 
rid  Health  Assembly.1 
nee  deposited:  Yemen  (Sanaa), 
1982. 

leritage 

ion  concerning  the  protection  of  the 
ltural  and  natural  heritage.  Done  at 
iv.  23,  1972.  Entered  into  force 
1975.  TIAS  8226. 
ion  deposited:  Malawi,  Jan.  5,  1982. 


:ral 

esh 

;nt  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
,  with  annexes  and  agreed  minutes. 
t  Dacca  Mar.  8,  1982.  Entered  into 
ir.  8,  1982. 


;nt  relating  to  the  employment  of 
nts  of  official  government  employees, 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  La  Paz 
L982.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  5, 


:nt  relating  to  the  addition  of  annex 
•ning  the  waters  of  Dixon  entrance  to 

marine  pollution  contingency  plan 
ited  pursuant  to  the  agreement  of 

1974  (TIAS  7861,  8957).  Effected  by 
j  of  notes  at  Ottawa  Mar.  5  and  17, 
itered  into  force  Mar.  17,  1982. 


art  amending  the  agreement  of 
,  1980  (TIAS  9820),  relating  to  trade 
i,  wool,  and  man-made  fiber  textiles 
ile  products.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
t  Washington  Sept.  18,  1981. 
into  force  Sept.  18,  1981. 


ion  treaty,  with  annex.  Signed  at 

ton  Sept.  14,  1979. 

mts  of  ratification  exchanged: 

982. 

into_  force:  Mar.  4,  1982. 

gdby  the  President:  Mar.  25,  1982. 

lovakia 

'nt  on  the  settlement  of  certain 
ing  claims  and  financial  issues,  with 


annexes  and  related  exchange  of  letters. 
Signed  at  Prague  Jan.  29,  1982.  Entered  into 
force  Feb.  2,  1982. 

Agreements  amending  the  annexes  to  the 
agreement  of  Jan.  29,  1982,  on  the  settle- 
ment of  certain  outstanding  claims  and  finan- 
cial issues.  Effected  by  exchanges  of  notes  at 
Prague  Feb.  2  and  Feb.  12,  1982.  Entered  in- 
to force  Feb.  2  and  12,  1982. 

France 

Agreement  amending  the  memorandum  of 
understanding  of  Jan.  15,  1976,  on  the  par- 
ticipation of  France  in  the  international  phase 
of  ocean  drilling  of  the  deep  sea  drilling  proj- 
ect (TIAS  8610,  9323).  Signed  at  Paris  and 
Washington  Oct.  27,  1981  and  Feb.  19,  1982. 
Entered  into  force  Feb.  19,  1982. 

Gabon 

Memorandum  of  understanding  for  a  joint 
program  of  demonstration  of  solar 
photovoltaic  power  in  Gabon.  Signed  at 
Libreville  Feb.  4,  1982.  Entered  into  force 
Feb.  4,  1982. 

Korea 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of 
Dec.  23,  1977,  as  amended  (TIAS  9039,  9350, 
9566,  9758,  9844),  relating  to  trade  in  cotton, 
wool,  and  manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile 
products.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  Aug.  13  and  Sept.  9,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  Sept.  9,  1981. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of 
Dec.  23,  1977,  as  amended  (TIAS  9039,  9566, 
9758,  9844),  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool, 
and  manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts. Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at 
Washington  Nov.  25  and  27,  1981.  Entered 
into  force  Nov.  27,  1981. 

Memorandum  of  agreement  on  the  transfer 
of  prisoners  of  war/civilian  internees.  Signed 
at  Seoul  Feb.  12,  1982.  Entered  into  force 
Feb.  12,  1982. 

Mexico 

Agreement  for  scientific  cooperation  on 
alcohol-related  problems.  Signed  at 
Washington  Mar.  11,  1982.  Entered  into 
force  Mar.  11,  1982. 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of 
July  31,  1970,  as  amended  and  extended 
(TIAS  6941,  7927),  for  a  cooperative 
meteorological  observation  program  in  Mex- 
ico. Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Mexico 
and  Tlatelolco  Feb.  3  and  19,  1982.  Entered 
into  force  Feb.  19,  1982;  effective 
Feb.  1,  1982. 

Multinational  Force  and  Observers 

Agreement  relating  to  participation  of  United 
States  military  and  civilian  personnel  in  the 
multinational  force  and  observers  established 
by  Egypt  and  Israel,  with  annexes  and 
agreed  minute,  and  related  exchanges  of  let- 
ters. Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at 
Washington  Mar.  26,  1982.  Entered  into 
force  Mar.  26,  1982. 


Pakistan 

Agreement  relating  to  trade  in  cotton  textiles 
and  textile  products,  with  annexes.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  Mar.  9 
and  11,  1982.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  11, 
1982. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of 
Jan.  4  and  9,  1978,  as  amended  (TIAS  9050, 
9551,  9661,  9804),  relating  to  trade  in  cotton 
textiles.  Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at 
Washington  Sept.  4  and  10,  1981.  Entered  in- 
to force  Sept.  10,  1981. 

Peru 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of 
Jan.  28,  1965  (TIAS  5858),  for  financing  cer- 
tain educational  exchange  programs.  Effected 
by  exchange  of  notes  at  Lima  Nov.  23,  1981, 
and  Jan.  19,  1982.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  19,  1982. 

Romania 

Agreement  extending  the  memorandum  of 
understanding  of  Feb.  27,  1979  (TIAS  9731), 
on  scientific  and  technological  cooperation. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Bucharest 
and  Washington  Jan.  14  and  Feb.  26,  1982. 
Entered  into  force  Feb.  26,  1982. 

St.  Lucia 

Arrangement  relating  to  radio  communica- 
tions between  amateur  stations  on  behalf  of 
third  parties.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Bridgetown  and  Castries  Aug.  10,  1981, 
and  Feb.  17,  1982.  Entered  into  force 
Mar.  19,  1982. 

Saudi  Arabia 

Memorandum  of  understanding  concerning 
the  Saudi  Arabian  national  guard  medical 
services  project.  Signed  at  Riyadh,  Aug.  24, 
1981.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  24,  1981. 

Singapore 

Agreement  amending  the  agreements  of 
Sept.  21  and  22,  1978,  as  amended  (TIAS 
9214,  9610,  9719,  9774,  9817,  9958),  and 
Aug.  21,  1981,  as  amended,  relating  to  trade 
in  cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fiber  textiles 
and  textile  products.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
letters  at  Geneva  Dec.  18,  1981.  Entered  into 
force  Dec.  18,  1981. 

Turkey 

Agreement  regarding  the  consolidation  and 
rescheduling  of  payments  due  under  P.L.  480 
title  I  agricultural  commodity  agreements, 
with  annexes.  Signed  at  Ankara  Nov.  25, 

1981.  Entered  into  force  Nov.  25,  1981. 

Implementing  agreement  regarding  the  con- 
solidation and  rescheduling  of  certain  debts 
owed  to  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  Signed  at  Ankara  Jan.  22, 

1982.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  22,  1982. 


■Not  in  force. 
2Not  in  force  for  the  U.S. 
3With  reservation(s). 
4With  declarations. 
5Subject  to  ratification. ■ 
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CHRONOLOGY 


March  1982 


March  1 

U.S.  announces  U.S.  observer  delegation  to 
the  El  Salvador  elections  to  be  held  March 
28.  The  delegation  will  be  headed  by  Senator 
Nancy  Kassebaum  (R-Kansas)  and  will  include 
Congressmen  Robert  Livingston 
(R-Louisiana)  and  John  P.  Murtha 
(D-Pennsylvania):  Everett  Briggs,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs;  Father  Theodore 
Hesburgh,  President  of  Notre  Dame  Univer- 
sity; Clark  Kerr,  President  Emeritus  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley;  and 
election  specialists  Richard  Scammon  and 
Howard  Penniman. 

March  2 

By  a  vote  of  94  to  0,  U.S.  Senate  passes  a 
resolution  calling  on  the  Polish  Government 
to  release  Lech  Walesa. 

March  6 

Secretary  Haig  and  Mexican  Foreign 
Minister  Jorge  Castaneda  de  la  Rosa  meet  in 
New  York  to  review  a  number  of  bilateral 
issues  related  to  the  region  which  includes 
President  Lopez  Portillo's  proposal  on  the 
Central  American  crisis  and  President 
Reagan's  Caribbean  Basin  initiative. 

March  7 

Guatemala  holds  elections  to  choose  a  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President,  members  of  congress, 
and  municipal  officials. 

F.R.G.  Foreign  Minister  Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher  makes  official  working  visit  to 
Washington,  D.C.  March  7-9  to  continue 
high-level  U.S. -German  discussions  with 
Secretary  Haig.  Discussions  focus  on  prep- 
arations for  the  NATO  summit  in  Bonn. 
While  here,  the  Foreign  Minister  also  calls  on 
the  President  and  meets  with  leading 
members  of  the  Administration  and  Members 
of  Congress. 

March  9 

Somali  President  Mohamed  Siad  Barre  makes 
official  working  visit  to  Washington,  D.C. 
xMarch  9-14. 

Fourth  ASEAN-U.S.  Dialogue  is  held  at 
State  Department  March  9-11.  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs  Anthony  C.  Albrecht  heads  U.S. 
delegation. 

In  Guatemala,  results  of  the  elections 
show  that  the  Government's  candidate,  Gen. 
Angel  Aribal  Guevara  wins  and  is  to  take  of- 
fice July  1 . 

March  10 

President  Reagan  signs  a  March  4  resolution 
adopted  by  Congress  and  issues  a  proclama- 
tion designating  March  21  as  U.S. 


Afghanistan  Day  to  commemorate  the  valor 
of  the  Afghan  people  and  to  condemn  the 
continuing  Soviet  presence  in  that  country. 

State  Department  issues  a  public  state- 
ment on  Libya  to  "prohibit  imports  of  Libyan 
oil  into  the  U.S.  and  to  ban  selected  exports 
of  U.S.  origin  items  to  Libya." 

By  a  vote  of  19  to  13  (10  abstentions,  1 
nonparticipation)  U.N.  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission adopts  a  resolution  on  Poland  calling 
"for  an  end  of  measures  restricting  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedom,  release  of 
prisoners  detained  without  charge  and  a 
review  of  sentences  proposed  under  martial 
law." 

March  12 

French  President  Francois  Mitterrand  and 
Foreign  Minister  Cheysson  make  official 
working  visit  to  Washington,  D.C.  to  hold 
discussions  with  President  Reagan  and 
Secretary  Haig. 

March  14 

Foreign  Ministers  of  Canada  (Secretary  of 
State  for  External  Affairs  Mark  MacGuigan); 
Mexico  (Jorge  Castaneda  de  la  Rosa); 
Venezuela  (Velasco  Jose  Alberto  Zambrano); 
Colombia  (Carlos  Lemos  Simmonds);  and 
Secretary  Haig  and  Ambassador  William  E. 
Brock  (U.S.  Trade  Representative)  meet  in 
New  York  March  14-15  to  review  results  of 
the  July  11,  1981,  consultations  begun  at 
Nassau  regarding  an  initiative  to  stimulate 
economic  and  social  development  in  the 
Caribbean  Basin  area. 

Following  the  meeting,  a  joint  communi- 
que is  issued  endorsing  President  Reagan's 
plan  for  development;  expressing  "deep 
satisfaction"  with  ongoing  cooperation  in  the 
area;  welcoming  the'^decision  by  other  area 
governments  to  actively  participate;  express- 
ing satisfaction  that  "other  countries  were 
participating  in  the  development  process," 
and  concluding  that  the  Nassau  effort  had 
been  "successful  in  focusing  greater  attention 
on  the  critical  need  for  increased  economic 
development  assistance,  cooperation  and 
coordination  in  the  Caribbean  Basin  area." 
The  Ministers  agree  to  continue  consultations 
with  other  governments  and  to  meet  again  in 
August  in  Caracas,  Venezuela  to  jointly  ex- 
amine progress  achieved. 

Under  Secretary  Buckley,  along  with 
senior  officials  from  the  Departments  of  the 
Treasury,  Defense,  Commerce,  and  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  staff  visits  Bonn,  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Rome,  and  Brussels  March  13-19 
for  talks  with  allied  government  officials  and 
the  Commission  of  the  European  Community. 
The  talks  focused  on  East- West  economic 
relations. 

March  16 

Irish  Prime  Minister  Charles  J.  Haughey 
makes  official  working  visit  to  Washington, 
D.C.  March  16-17. 


March  19 

Belgium  becomes  fifth  NATO  membei 
try  to  deposit  an  instrument  of  ratifies 
the  protocol  inviting  Spain  to  join  the 
alliance. 

Japanese  Foreign  Minister  Yoshio 
Sakurauchi  makes  official  visit  to  the 
and  to  Washington,  D.C.  March  20-2; 
meetings  with  President  Reagan,  Seci 
Haig,  and  other  members  of  the  Adm 
tion  and  Congress. 

March  21 

International  Afghanistan  Day— a  da; 
celebrated  in  recognition  of  the  Afghj 
peoples  struggle  to  reclaim  their  freei 
from  Soviet  occupation,  and  a  demon: 
of  support  by  people— nationwide  anc 
worldwide— for  the  principles  of  freei 
national  independence. 

March  22 

State  Department  releases  a  report  o 
"Chemical  Warfare  in  Southeast  Asia 
Afghanistan."  The  study,  based  on  1 
tion  from  a  variety  of  sources  compili 
analyzed  over  the  years,  presents  evi 
through  January  1982,  of  chemical  w 
activities  in  Laos,  Kampuchea,  and 
Afghanistan  and  examines  Soviet  inv 
ment  in  those  activities. 

March  23 

The  government  of  Guatemalan  Pres 
Gen.  Fernando  Romeo  Lucas  Garcia 
thrown  by  dissident  army  officers  wl 
nounce  the  March  7  elections  as  "frai 
and  who  assert  that  the  elections  we: 
"manipulated"  in  order  to  assure  vict 
Gen.  Angel  Anibal  Guevara,  the 
government's  candidate.  A  three-mai 
set  up  headed  by  retired  Gen.  Efrain 
Montt.  Lucas'  term  was  scheduled  to 
July  1. 

March  24 

Italian  President  Sandro  Pertini  mal 
State  visit  to  the  U.S.  March  24  thrc 
April  1,  and  to  Washington,  D.C. 
March  24-27. 

The  4-month-old  civilian  governn 
President  Abdus  Sattar  is  overthrow 
bloodless  coup  led  by  Bangladesh's  k 
Chief  Lt.  Gen.  Mohammed  Ershad  w 
suspends  the  country's  constitution, 
martial  law,  and  names  himself  marl 
administrator. 

The  U.N.  Security  Council  meet; 
request  of  Arab  States  to  begin  debi 
violence  occurring  on  the  West  Ban! 

March  25 

Foreign  Ministers  of  three  countries 
Central  American  Democratic  Comr 
Costa  Rica  (Bernd  Niehaus);  El  Salv 
(Fidel  Chavez  Mena);  and  Honduras 
Paz  Barnica);  and  Secretary  Haig— 
Washington  to  discuss  the  Reagan  1 
ministration's  Caribbean  Basin  iniffl 
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general  developments  in  Central 
.. 

Consulate  General  in  Bombay,  India 
:ed  and  damaged  by  approximately  50 
emonstrators.  There  were  no  injuries 
American  and  Indian  employees.  The 
rators  carrying  pamphlets  printed  in 
entify  themselves  as  the  "Azad  Hind 
Free  India  Army. 

5-31 

:urity  Council  meets  to  consider 
la's  complaints  against  the  U.S. 


tate  Department,  Secretary  Haig 
3  (multinational  force  and  observers) 
General  Leamon  R.  Hunt  sign 
fficially  bringing  the  U.S.  into  the 
i  Sinai  peacekeeping  forces.  The 
•e  comprised  of  troops  from 
i,  New  Zealand,  Britain,  Italy, 
Colombia,  Uruguay,  Fiji,  the 
mds,  Norway,  and  the  U.S. 


sal  Muhammad  Ahsannudin 

iry  will  be  sworn  in  as  President  of 

3Sh. 


million  voters  turn  out  in  the  El 
•  elections  to  choose  a  60-member 
ent  Assembly  that  will  have  the 
>  name  a  new  government  and  write 
institution. 

1 

)f  the  El  Salvadoran  elections  show 
Christian  Democrats  win  24  seats  in 
assembly,  the  Nationalist  Republican 
(ARENA),  19,  and  the  National  Con- 
Party,  14.  The  three  remaining  seats 
eld  by  two  smaller  parties.  ■ 
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Date 


3/1 


Subject 


3/2 


3/3 


'83        3/3 


*84 
*85 
*86 

87 


3/3 
3/3 
3/3 

3/8 
*88        3/9 

89        3/10 

*90 
*91 

*92 

*93        3/12 


*94 


Haig:  speech  and  question- 
and-answer  session  at  Con- 
servative Political  Action 
Conference,  Washington, 
D.C,  Feb.  27. 

H.  Monroe  Browne  Ambassa- 
dor to  New  Zealand 
(biographic  data). 

Haig:  statement  before 
House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  Mar.  2. 

Advisory  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Investment, 
Technology,  and  Develop- 
ment (ACIITD),  working 
group  on  treatment  of  in- 
vestment and  special  in- 
vestment problem, 
Mar.  18. 

Secretary's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Private  Interna- 
tional Law,  Apr.  30. 

ACIITD,  working  group  on 
accounting  standards, 
Mar.  26. 

Haig:  statement  before  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign 
Operations,  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Haig,  Castaneda:  news  brief- 
ing, New  York,  Mar.  6. 

Program  for  the  official 
working  visit  of  Somalia 
President  Barre, 
Mar.  9-14. 

Haig:  proposed  testimony 
before  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations,  Senate 
Appopriations  Committee. 
Undated  Joseph  Verner  Reed,  Jr., 
Ambassador  to  Morocco 
(biographic  data). 
Undated  Presidential  Commission  on 
broadcasting  to  Cuba  (par- 
tially closed). 
Undated  Shipping  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (SCC),  Subcommit- 
tee on  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea  (SOLAS), 
Mar.  31. 

Integrated  Services  Digital 
Network  (ISDN),  working 
party  of  the  U.S.  Organiza- 
tion for  the  International 
Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Consultative  Committee 
(CCITT),  Apr.  14. 
Undated  U.S.  Organization  for  the 
International  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  Con- 
sultative Committee 
(CCITT),  Apr.  15. 


*95 


'96 


*97 


*98 


'99 


3/15 


3/16 


3/16 


3/17 


•100      3/17 


101       3/18 


'102      3/23 


103 
*104 


*105      3/23 


*106 

107 

*108 


*109      3/30 


•110      3/30 


*  1 1 1 

"112 


Undated  Presidential  Commission  on 
broadcasting  to  Cuba  (par- 
tially closed),  Apr.  16. 
Keith  Lapham  Brown  sworn 
in  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Lesotho 
(biographic  data). 
Program  for  the  official 
working  visit  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  of  Irish  Prime 
Minister  Haughey, 
Mar.  16-17. 
William  R.  Casey,  Jr.  sworn 
in  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Niger  (biographic  data). 
Haig:  press  conference,  U.N. 
Plaza  Hotel,  New  York, 
Mar.  14. 

Haig:  press  conference,  U.N. 
Plaza  Hotel,  New  York, 
Mar.  15. 

Haig,  MacGuigan,  Castaneda, 
Zambrano,  Simmonds,  and 
Brock:  joint  press  con- 
ference, U.N.  Plaza,  New 
York,  Mar.  15. 

Program  for  the  State  visit 
to  the  U.S.  of  Italian  Presi- 
dent Pertini,  Mar.  24- 
Apr.  1. 
Not  issued 

3/23        Anthony  C.E.  Quainton 
sworn  in  as  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  Nicaragua 
(biographic  data). 

Advisory  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Intellectual 
Property,  Apr.  20. 

Increase  in  immigrant  visa 
fees. 

Haig:  interview  on  NBC's 
"Meet  the  Press,"  Mar.  28. 

U.S.,  Pakistan  amend  textile 
agreement,  Dec.  30  and 
Jan.  6. 

National  Committees  of  the 
U.S.  Organization  for  the 
International  Radio  Con- 
sultative Committee 
(CCIR)  and  the  Interna- 
tional Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Consultative 
Committee  (CCITT),  joint 
working  party,  Apr.  14. 

SCC,  National  Committee  for 
the  prevention  of  marine 
pollution,  June  10. 

SCC,  SOLAS,  working  group 
on  bulk  chemicals,  Apr.  29. 

CCITT,  study  group  A, 
Apr.  19. 


3/24 


3/29 


3/29 


3/30 


3/30 


*Not  printed  in  the  Bulletin. I 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Department  of  State 

Free,  single  copies  of  the  following 
Department  of  State  publications  are 
available  from  the  Public  Information  Serv- 
ice, Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

Secretary  Haig 

Interview  on  "Meet  the  Press,"  Mar.  28,  1982 

(Current  Policy  #380). 
Update  of  International  Developments,  House 

Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Mar.  2,  1982 

(Current  Policy  #373). 

Africa 

Background  Notes  on  Lesotho,  Dec.  1981. 

East  Asia 

Japan  and  the  United  States:  A  Cooperative 
Relationship,  Assistant  Secretary 
Holdridge,  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs,  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  Mar.  1,  1982  (Current  Policy 
#374). 

Background  Notes  on  Burma,  Jan.  1982. 

Economics 

Trade  of  NATO  and  European  CEMA  Coun- 
tries, 1977-80,  Lucie  Kornei,  Office  of 
Analysis  for  Western  Europe,  Bureau  of 
Intelligence  and  Research,  Nov.  30,  1981 
(Special  Report  #92). 


Atlas  of  U.S.  Foreign  Relations:  Trade  and 
Investment,  Apr.  1982  (Bulletin  Reprint). 

Energy 

U.S.  Participation  in  the  International 
Energy  Agency,  Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
Johnston,  Senate  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  Feb.  4, 
1981  (Current  Policy  #372.) 

Europe 

Alliance  Strategy  and  the  INF  Negotiations, 
Director  Burt,  Subcommittees  on  Interna- 
tional Security  and  Scientific  Affairs  and  on 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Feb.  23,  1982 
(Current  Policy  #379). 

Poland:  Financial  and  Economic  Situation, 
background  paper  from  the  Departments  of 
State  and  the  Treasury,  prepared  for  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Jan. 
27,  1982  (Special  Report  #96). 

Foreign  Aid 

International  Security  and  Economic  Co- 
operation Program  FY  1983,  documents 
sent  to  the  Congress  by  Secretary  Haig, 
Mar.  2.  1982  (Special  Report  #99). 

Atlas  of  U.S.  Foreign  Relations:  Develop- 
ment Assistance  Mar.  1982  (Bulletin 
Reprint). 


Science  &  Technology 

International  Communications  and  In 
tion  Objectives,  Under  Secretary  B 
Congressional  Leadership  Group  or 
national  Communications,  Georgetc 
University,  Mar.  4,  1982  (Current  ] 
#377). 

Security  Assistance 

Security  Assistance  for  FY  1983,  Ur 
Secretary  Buckley,  Subcommittee 
Foreign  Operations,  House  Approp 
Committee,  Mar.  11,  1982  (Curren 
#378). 

South  Asia 

Afghanistan  Day:  Mar.  21,  Deputy  S 
tary  Stoessel,  Senate  Foreign  Reh 
Committee,  Mar.  8,  1982  (Current 
#375). 

Western  Hemisphere 

Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  in  Perspe 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Bosw< 
World  Affairs  Council,  Dallas,  Ma 
1982  (Current  Policy  #381). 
Cuban  Support  for  Terrorism  and  Ii 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  Assis 
Secretary  Enders,  Subcommittee 
Secretary  and  Terrorism,  Senate 
Committee,  Mar.  12,  1982  (Currei 
#376). 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  (GIST,  F 
Salvadoran  Elections  (GIST,  Mar.  1 
Background  Notes  on  Trinidad  and 
Jan.  1982.  ■ 

■H  U.S.  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE:  198: 
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ment statement) 54 

U.S. -NATO  Defense  Relationship 
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France.  Visit  of  French  President  Mitterrand 
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Human  Rights 

Human  Rights  in  Poland  (Department 
statement) 56 

Proposed  CSCE  Conference  Recess  (Depart- 
ment statement) 54 
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ences. Proposed  CSCE  Conference  Recess 
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Jamaica.  U.S. -Jamaica  Barter  Agreement 
(White  House  announcement) 68 

Kampuchea.  U.S.  Issues  Report  on  Chemical 
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This  Korean  map  of  the  world  dates 
from  the  1860s.  The  Eurasian  land 
mass  is  in  yellow.  The  Korean 
Peninsula  is  in  its  proper  location,  with 
Japan  to  its  east  and  the  Ryukyus  to  its 
south.  The  Great  Wall  is  to  the  north 
in  China,  which  is  marked  by  rivers 
and  mountain  ranges,  including  the 
Himalayas.  The  map  is  part  of  a 
collection  brought  to  the  United  States 
by  Ensign  John  Baptiste  Bernadou, 
who  was  in  Korea  from  1883  to  1885 
on  assignment  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 
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The  U.S.S.  Swatara,  a  wooden  cruiser  powered  by  steam  and  sail,  carried  Commodore 
Robert  W.  Shufeldt  to  Korea  in  May  1882  for  the  signing  of  the  first  treaty  between 
Korea  and  any  Western  nation.  Originally  launched  in  May  1865  and  rebuilt  in  1872-73, 
the  Swatara  exemplified  the  growing  obsolescence  of  the  U.S.  Navy  in  the  post-Civil  War 
years.  Shufeldt  complained  that  the  ship,  although  one  of  the  best  of  her  class,  was  in- 
ferior in  speed  and  fire-power  to  the  two  Chinese  vessels  which  were  to  accompany  her  to 
Korea. 


(U.S.  Naval  Historical  Center) 
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Establishment  of 

Korean-American 

Relations: 

A  Centennial 


by  Harriet  D.  Schwar 


The  day  was  bright,  with  a  touch  of  haze 
in  the  air.  The  wooded  hills  that  sur- 
rounded the  harbor  were  clothed  in  the 
soft  green  of  May;  the  little  village  that 
nestled  beneath  them  was  barely  visible 
among  the  greenery.  On  the  outskirts  of 
the  village  stood  a  brightly  colored  tent, 
with  silk  banners  fluttering  in  the 
breeze.  In  the  harbor,  surrounded  by  in- 
numerable fishing  junks,  four  ships 
rocked  peacefully  at  anchor.  Two  bore 
the  flag  of  Imperial  China,  one  carried 
the  banner  of  Meiji  Japan,  and  one  flew 
the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

As  the  morning  sun  climbed  in  the 
sky,  there  was  a  sudden  flurry  of  activi- 
ty. Boats  were  lowered  from  the 
American  ship,  and  a  small  party  of  men 
rowed  ashore.  The  officers  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  ships  looked  on 
with  interest  as  the  Americans  disem- 
barked and  made  their  way  on  foot 
along  the  shore.  A  file  of  Marines,  carry- 
ing the  American  flag,  led  the  proces- 
sion, followed  by  some  15  of  the  ship's 
officers,  resplendent  with  gold  braid  on 
dress  uniforms.  A  tall  bearded  man  with 
an  authoritative  stride  was  obviously  in 
command. 


Outside  the  tent,  the  tall  man  was 
greeted  by  two  Koreans  in  ceremonial 
robes,  accompanied  by  other  Korean  and 
Chinese  officials.  They  exchanged  bows 
and  entered  the  tent,  where  they  drank 
tea  and  conversed  for  a  while.  Then  the 
tall  man  and  the  two  Koreans  signed 
and  sealed  a  document  in  English  script 
and  Chinese  characters.  When  they 
emerged  from  the  tent,  more  bows  were 
exchanged,  and  the  American  ship  in  the 
harbor  fired  a  21 -gun  salute. 

The  date  was  May  22,  1882,  and  the 
village  was  Chemulpo,  Korea,  now  part 
of  modern  Inchon.  The  bearded  man 
was  Commodore  Robert  W.  Shufeldt  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  commissioner  and  envoy 
from  President  Chester  A.  Arthur.  The 
Koreans  were  Sin  Hon  and  Kim  Hong- 
jip,  members  of  the  Royal  Cabinet  and 
representatives  of  King  Kojong.  The 
document  they  signed  was  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce  establishing 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Kingdom  of  Chosen,  or 
Korea.1 


82 


Korean  Seclusion 

The  treaty  signed  at  Chemulpo  in  1882 
was  not  only  the  beginning  of  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Korea 
but  was  the  first  treaty  between  Korea 
and  any  Western  nation.  It  marked  the 
end  of  a  centuries'  old  policy  of  Korean 
seclusion.  Decades  after  the  opening  of 
diplomatic  and  trade  relations  between 
China  and  the  Western  powers,  Korea 
still  rejected  contacts  with  outsiders, 
fearing  that  they  might  undermine  an- 
cient Korean  culture  and  traditional 
Confucian  society.  It  was  hardly  an  ex- 
aggeration to  call  Korea,  as  did  a  book 
published  that  year,  a  "hermit  nation."2 

For  250  years,  Korea  had  lived  at 
peace  with  only  minimal  dealings  with 
its  neighbors.  The  relationship  between 
Korea  and  China  had  traditionally  been 
a  tributary  one.  The  kings  of  Korea's  Yi 
dynasty  were  invested  by  the  Chinese 
Emperors  and  sent  regular  tribute  mis- 
sions to  Beijing,  but  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, the  kingdom  was  independent. 
Korea  traded  only  with  China  and  Japan 
and  kept  tight  restrictions  on  its  trade 
with  both.  Commerce  between  Korea 
and  China  was  limited  by  law  to  a  few 
border  towns,  while  Japanese  traders  in 
Korea  were  confined  to  the  port  of 
Pusan.3 

In  the  1860s,  just  as  Western  ships 
were  appearing  off  Korean  coasts  with 
some  frequency,  Korea's  resistance  to 
foreign  contacts  heightened.  Between 
1864  and  1873,  the  Korean  Government 
was  dominated  by  the  Taewongun,  the 
father  of  the  child  ruler,  King  Kojong. 
The  Taewongun  tried  to  revive  and  con- 
serve traditional  Korean  society  with  a 
variety  of  reforms,  and  he  strengthened 
Korea's  military  defenses  in  order  to 
maintain  its  isolation.4 


Of  what  country  are  you?  For  what  purpose  do  yo\ 
come  here?  On  what  month  and  day  did  you  start  and 
what  place  did  you  come  all  the  way  here?  Are  you  wet 
after  your  journey  often  thousand  li  through  winds  an 
waves?  Is  it  your  plan  to  barter  merchandise  or  is  it  si 
your  plan  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  hills  and  rivers 
do  you  rather  wish  to  pass  by  to  other  parts  and  so  ret 
to  your  native  land?  All  under  heaven  are  of  one  origii 
nature,  clothes  and  hats  are  very  different  and  langum 
not  the  same,  yet  they  can  treat  each  other  with  mutuo 
friendship.  What  your  wish  is,  please  make  known,  am 
not  conceal  anything. 


From  a  translation  of  a  message 
the  Prefect  of  San  Hoa  to  Comm 
Febiger  of  the  U.S.S.  Shenandoa 
April  15,  1868.  (Papers  of  Roberl 
Shufeldt,  Library  of  Congress.) 


Q 


What  affairs  would  you  transact?  What  words  spa 
Will  you  wish  to  take  possession  of  our  land  andpeopl 
will  you  wish  to  consult  upon  and  carry  out  friendly  n 
tions?  If  you  are  going  to  want  us  to  give  away  land  o 
people,  then  let  me  ask  how  can  3,000  li  of  river,  hill,  t 
and  country  be  lightly  thrown  away?  If  you  will  desirt 
to  agree  to  negotiate  and  carry  out  friendly  relations, 
let  me  ask  how  can  4,000  years'  ceremonies,  music, 
literature,  and  all  things,  be,  without  sufficient  reason 
broken  up  and  cast  away?  It  does  not  consist  with  rigl 
cannot  be  spoken  of. 

From  a  translation  of  a  message 
the  Prefect  of  Fu  Ping  to  the  U.i 
Minister  to  China,  Frederick  F.  1 
June  3,  1871.  {Foreign  Relations 
United  States,  1871,  pp.  130-131 
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Korean-American 
cts 

irest  in  Korea  stemmed  from 
n  trade  in  East  Asia,  which  was 
,  the  republic;  the  first  American 
nter  the  China  trade,  the 
•  of  China,  visited  there  in  1784. 
American  traders,  like  Euro- 
rchants,  approached  China  from 
l,  but  after  the  United  States 
i  Pacific  power  with  the  acquisi- 
alifornia  in  1848,  the  American 
Vsia  changed.  In  1853  Com- 
Vtatthew  Perry  sailed  into 
ay  and  opened  relations  with 
p  the  following  decades, 
|n  trade  with  Japan  grew  rapid- 
ncreasing  frequency,  American 
Jailed  across  the  Pacific.  If  they 
[  Japanese  and  Chinese  ports, 
le  apt  to  venture  into  Korean 

53  an  American  whaling  vessel, 
'i  America,  called  at  Pusan.  Its 
his  wife  and  child,  and  the  crew 
>arently  the  first  Americans  to 


visit  Korea.  The  Americans  dropped  off 
two  Japanese  sailors  who  had  been 
rescued  by  another  whaler;  they  stayed 
10  days  and  were  treated  with  hospitali- 
ty. Two  years  later,  four  young 
American  sailors,  deserters  from 
another  American  whaler,  the  Two 
Brothers,  were  cast  ashore  by  a  gale  on 
Korea's  east  coast  near  Wonson.  The 
Koreans,  as  was  their  custom  with 
stranded  mariners,  treated  the  men 
kindly.  They  provided  them  with  food 
and  clothing,  escorted  them  to  the  Man- 
churian  border,  and  turned  them  over  to 
the  Chinese  authorities.  The  crew  of  the 
schooner  Surprise,  wrecked  off  the 
Korean  coast  in  June  1866,  received 
similar  treatment.5 

By  the  time  news  of  the  Surprise 
reached  Washington,  it  was  accom- 
panied by  reports  that  another 
American  trading  vessel,  the  General 
Sherman,  had  entered  Korean  waters 
and  that  a  Korean  mob  had  burned  the 
ship  and  killed  its  crew.  Although  the 


Inchon  harbor  in  the  1880s. 

(Smithsonian  Institution,  National  Anthropological  Archives 
Collection) 


details  of  this  episode  remain  obscure,  it 
is  clear  that  the  General  Sherman,  an 
armed  ship  with  a  crew  of  various  na- 
tionalities, had  traveled  many  miles  up 
the  Taedong  River  toward  Pyongyang, 
in  violation  of  Korean  law  and  to  the 
consternation  of  the  local  inhabitants.6 
U.S.  Navy  officials,  puzzled  by  the 
dissimilar  treatment  of  the  two  ships, 
assigned  one  of  the  ships  of  the  Asiatic 
Squadron,  the  Wachusett,  under  Com- 
mander Robert  W.  Shufeldt,  to  in- 
vestigate the  disappearance  of  the 
General  Sherman  and  rescue  any  crew 
members  who  might  have  survived.  In 
January  1867,  Shufeldt  anchored  off  the 
coast  of  Korea  for  the  first  time.  The 
Taedong  River  was  frozen  and  inaccessi- 
ble, but  he  dispatched  a  letter  through 
local  officials  to  the  King  of  Korea,  ex- 
pressing gratitude  for  the  treatment  of 
the  crew  of  the  Surprise  and  inquiring 
about  the  General  Sherman.  Before 
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Robert  W.  Shufeldt 


Robert  Wilson  Shufeldt  (1822-95)  was 
one  of  the  leading  American  naval  of- 
ficers of  his  day.  Born  in  New  York,  he 
spent  his  early  life  in  the  Navy  and  Mer- 
chant Marine,  served  as  Consul  General 
in  Havana  from  1861  to  1863,  and 
returned  to  the  Navy  in  1863  as  a  com- 
mander. An  advocate  of  naval  expansion 
in  an  era  when  the  U.S.  Navy  became 
almost  moribund,  he  published  The  Rela- 
tion of  the  Navy  to  the  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  in  1878.  During  the  next  2 
years,  he  commanded  the  U.S.S.  Ticon- 
deroga  on  a  world  cruise  to  African  and 
Asian  ports,  carrying  out  missions  for 
the  State  and  Navy  Departments  in  such 
diverse  places  as  Madagascar,  Oman, 
and  Borneo. 

Shufeldt's  negotiation  of  the  treaty 
with  Korea  was  the  highlight  of  his 
career.  His  achievement  was  marred, 
however,  by  the  publication  of  a  letter 
he  had  written  in  anger  and  frustration 
to  his  friend,  former  Senator  Aaron 
Sargent,  criticizing  the  Chinese  in 
general  and  Li  Hongzhang  and  the  Em- 
press Dowager  in  particular.  The  letter, 
written  in  December  1881,  was  pub- 
lished in  San  Francisco  in  March  1882, 
but,  fortunately  for  Shufeldt's  negotia- 
tions, did  not  reach  China  until  May, 
when  he  was  already  on  his  way  to 
Korea.  Its  publication  appalled  Secretary 
of  State  Frelinghuysen,  who  told  the 
U.S.  Minister  to  China  that  he  should 
state,  if  asked,  that  the  letter  was  en- 
tirely unauthorized  and  much  regretted. 

Shufeldt  was  rewarded  for  his  suc- 
cess in  negotiating  the  treaty  with  the 
rank  of  rear  admiral,  but  the  letter  to 
Sargent  barred  him  from  command  of 
the  Asiatic  Squadron;  he  was  assigned 
instead  to  a  desk  job  in  Washington.  As 
President  of  the  Naval  Advisory  Board 
until  his  retirement  in  1884,  he  par- 
ticipated in  planning  the  construction  of 
the  "New  Navy."  In  1887,  he  finally 
visited  Seoul  and  was  received  with 
great  warmth  and  cordiality  by  the 
young  monarch,  King  Kojong.  ■ 


(National  Archives,  Record  Group  19N,  Bureau  of  Ships  Records) 
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ig  a  reply,  however,  he  learned 
isidents  of  the  area  that  a 
n  ship  had  been  burned  a  few 

earlier  and  all  hands  killed  in  a 
>n  shore.  Meanwhile,  the  increas- 
svere  weather  made  him  fearful 
;  ship  would  be  icebound  through 
sh  Korean  winter,  and  he 
id  without  waiting  for  an  answer 
jtter. 

ear  later,  the  Shenandoah,  under 
nder  John  C.  Febiger,  visited 
>n  the  same  mission.  Febiger  was 
letter  from  a  local  magistrate, 
I  to  Shufeldt's  letter  to  the  king, 
harged  that  the  General  Sher- 
rew  had  committed  piracy  and 
napped  a  local  official.  Although 

was  unconvinced  by  the  letter, 
satisfied  that  rumors  of  im- 
i  survivors  were  unfounded.7 

episode  apparently  convinced 
j  Department  of  the  necessity  of 
ing  a  treaty  with  Korea  for  the 
on  of  shipwrecked  sailors.  In 
HO,  the  Department  of  State  in- 
1  the  U.S.  Minister  to  China, 
ck  C.  Low,  to  visit  Korea  and 
>r  to  obtain  a  treaty;  he  was  to 
/ith  as  many  ships  as  could  be 
from  the  Asiatic  Squadron  but 
le  use  of  force  if  possible, 
tlay  1871,  Low  arrived  near 
-day  Inchon  with  five  ships  under 
imand  of  Rear  Admiral  John 
s.  Refusing  to  deal  with  the  local 

who  greeted  him,  Low  sent  a 
5  to  Seoul  that  he  wanted  to 
lations  with  the  Korean  Govern- 
id  that  his  intentions  were 
£  While  he  waited  for  the  ap- 
e  of  an  envoy  from  the  capital, 
he  ships  headed  northward  to 
;he  passage  between  Kanghwa 
nd  the  mainland,  which  led  to 
r  approach  to  Seoul.  It  was  an 
)ut  which  the  Koreans  were  par- 
'  sensitive,  although  the 
ins  did  not  know  it,  and  without 
;,  camouflaged  shore  batteries 

the  ships.  Low  and  Rodgers,  in- 

at  the  "unprovoked  and  wanton" 
felt  that  U.S.  honor  demanded 
ion;  two  ships  returned  to  the 


scene  of  the  attack  a  week  later  and, 
despite  fierce  Korean  resistance, 
demolished  five  forts.  Low's  subsequent 
efforts  to  prevail  upon  the  local 
magistrate  to  forward  a  communication 
to  the  court  at  Seoul  were  unavailing, 
and  the  naval  expedition  left  Korea.8 


The  Beginning  of  Change 
in  Korea 

Several  years  passed  before 
Washington's  next  attempt  to  establish 
contact  with  Korea.  Meanwhile,  changes 
were  taking  place  in  the  ancient 
kingdom.  In  1874,  the  Taewongun  fell 
from  power,  and  the  young  King  Kojong 
assumed  authority.  In  1876  Korea  and 
Japan  concluded  a  treaty  establishing 
diplomatic  relations  and  providing  for 
negotiations  to  open  additional  ports  to 
Japanese  trade.  It  was  Korea's  first 
modern  treaty;  still,  it  merely  formalized 
and  extended  a  longstanding  relation- 
ship. Toward  the  rest  of  the  world, 
Korea  maintained  its  policy  of  isolation. 

China  was  concerned  about  Korea's 
continuing  seclusion.  The  declining  Qing 
empire  faced  two  neighboring  expan- 
sionist powers:  Meiji  Japan,  rapidly 
modernizing  and  looking  outward,  and 
Tsarist  Russia,  continuing  its  expansion 
into  Siberia.  Either  one,  in  control  of 
Korea,  would  be  in  a  position  to 
threaten  Manchuria.  In  the  summer  of 
1879,  Russia  was  the  major  threat;  war 
between  Beijing  and  Moscow  seemed 
likely,  and  a  large  Russian  fleet  was  in 
Chinese  waters. 

Officials  in  Beijing,  aware  that  China 
did  not  have  the  military  strength  to  de- 
fend Korea,  concluded  that  the  best  pro- 
tection for  Korea  would  be  to  enter 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Western 
powers.  In  August  1879,  Li  Hongzhang, 
Viceroy  of  Zhili  Province  and 
Superintendent  of  Trade  for  the  North, 
who  was  largely  responsible  for  China's 
foreign  relations,  wrote  to  a  leading 
Korean  official  urging  that  Korea 
establish  treaty  relations  with  the 
Western  nations.  It  was,  Li  wrote,  a 
strategy  of  "attacking  one  poison  with 
another  poison."9  The  young  King 
Kojong  was  favorably  disposed  to  this 
idea,  but  his  ministers  were  divided,  and 
no  decision  was  reached. 


Shufeldt's  First  Approach 
to  Korea 

In  April  1878,  Senator  Aaron  Sargent  of 
California,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs,  introduced  a 
resolution  to  authorize  the  negotiation  of 
a  commercial  treaty  with  Korea.  The 
resolution  was  buried  in  committee  but 
it  served  to  recall  Korea  to  official 
Washington  and  to  suggest  that  opening 
relations  with  Korea  might  provide  a 
new  market  for  American  goods.10  It 
was  probably  inspired  by  Sargent's 
friend  and  neighbor  Robert  Shufeldt, 
now  a  commodore,  who  since  his  visit  to 
Korea  with  the  Wachusett,  had  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  playing  the  role  in 
Korea  which  Perry  had  played  in  Japan. 

In  the  autumn  of  1878,  Shufeldt  set 
sail  eastward  from  Norfolk  on  a  global 
cruise  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Ticonderoga, 
with  instructions  from  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Richard  W.  Thompson  to  visit  "the 
unfrequented  ports  of  Africa,  Asia,  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  ad- 
jacent seas  .  .  .  with  a  view  to  the  en- 
couragement and  extension  of  American 
commerce."  One  of  his  assignments, 
probably  suggested  by  Shufeldt  himself, 
was  to  visit  Korea  and  to  try  to  open 
peaceful  negotiations.11 

Secretary  of  State  William  M. 
Evarts  approved  the  instructions.  He 
noted  that  the  Department  of  State  had 
received  a  report  that  Korea  had  a  new 
king  who  might  be  favorably  disposed  to 
establishing  diplomatic  relations.  If 
Shufeldt  found  this  to  be  so,  he  might 
cautiously  explore  the  new  government's 
willingness  to  conclude  a  commercial 
treaty  with  the  United  States.  In  view  of 
the  recently  concluded  treaty  between 
Japan  and  Korea,  Evarts  suggested  ap- 
proaching Korea  with  Tokyo's 
assistance.12 

A  year  and  a  half  later,  in  April 
1880,  Shufeldt  arrived  in  Nagasaki,  en 
route  to  Korea.  The  American  Minister 
in  Tokyo,  John  A.  Bingham,  had  ob- 
tained for  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
the  Japanese  Consul  at  Pusan  from  the 
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Foreign  Minister,  Inoue  Kaora.  In 
Nagasaki,  Shufeldt  gathered  maps  and 
charts  of  Korean  waters.  He  drafted  a 
letter  to  the  King  of  Korea,  recalling  his 
earlier  letter  and  proposing  a  treaty  to 
provide  for  the  protection  of  ship- 
wrecked mariners  and  to  give  the 
United  States  commercial  facilities  like 
those  given  to  China  and  Japan.  The 
Chinese  Consul  at  Nagasaki,  who  called 
on  Shufeldt,  showed  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest in  his  mission.  He  told  the  Com- 
modore that  Beijing  had  advised  Korea 
to  make  treaties  with  foreign  powers. 
Shufeldt  was  encouraged.13 

On  May  4  Shufeldt  arrived  at  Pusan 
and  gave  the  Japanese  Consul  Inoue's 
letter  and  his  own  letter  to  the  King. 
When  he  visited  the  consul  the  next  day, 
however,  he  learned  that  the  district 
governor  had  refused  to  transmit  the 
letter  to  the  King.  The  consul  was  not 
authorized  under  the  treaty  to  com- 
municate with  the  court  at  Seoul,  and 
the  district  governor  had  no  authority  to 
communicate  with  any  foreigners  except 
the  Japanese.14 

Disappointed  but  determined,  the 
Commodore  returned  to  Japan,  going 
this  time  to  Tokyo,  where  he  and 
Bingham  urged  Foreign  Minister  Inoue 
to  send  a  letter  to  Korea  enclosing 
Shufeldt's  letter  to  the  King.  Although 
dubious  about  this  procedure,  Inoue 
agreed  to  send  a  letter  to  the  Korean 
Minister  of  Ceremony,  provided  that 
Shufeldt  awaited  the  reply  in  Nagasaki 
rather  than  returning  to  Pusan.15 

Shufeldt's  hopes  revived.  "If  I  can 
only  get  the  gate  ajar  to  the  'forbidden 
land',  "  he  wrote  his  daughter,  "I  think  I 
can  get  in."16  If  Japan's  assistance  did 
not  bring  results,  he  suggested  to  the 
Navy  Department,  a  show  of  force 
would  surely  do  so.  Washington's 
response  to  this  suggestion  was  swift 
and  unambiguous;  a  cable  was  des- 
patched to  Shufeldt  at  once  directing 
him  to  use  only  persuasive  means  and  to 
avoid  hostilities.17 

In  mid-August,  Shufeldt  learned  that 
his  latest  approach  to  Korea  had  failed. 
The  Minister  of  Ceremony  had  returned 
his  letter  to  the  King  unopened,  explain- 
ing to  Inoue  that  it  was  unacceptable 
because  it  was  addressed  to  Koryo  (the 


Woodblock  card  plate  for  Xue  Feier 
(Robert  W.  Shufeldt)  in  Chinese 
characters.  It  was  designed  and  presented 
by  Li  Hongzhang  to  Shufeldt  ca.  1880-82. 

(Smithsonian  Institution,  Ethnology  Collection) 


name  of  the  kingdom  under  an 
dynasty)  rather  than  Chosen  ai 
because  it  was  addressed  dired 
King.  Shufeldt  was  angry  and  i 
the  Japanese  of  undermining  h 
proach,  but  it  is  evident  in  rest 
that  the  Korean  Government  w 
not  ready  to  reverse  its  traditic 
policy.18 

Shufeldt's  Visit  to 
Li  Hongzhang 

Meanwhile,  Shufeldt  had  receh 
couragement  from  an  unexpecl 
source.  Li  Hongzhang,  one  of  t 
powerful  men  in  China,  had  he 
Shufeldt's  mission  from  the  Ch 
Consul  at  Nagasaki.  Li  wanted 
Shufeldt  and  had  invited  him  t 
Tianjin.19  Shufeldt  was  delight 
cept.  He  sailed  to  China  and  pi 
to  Tianjin  by  packet  boat,  whei 
with  Li  on  August  26. 

The  Viceroy  received  his  A 
guest  with  much  cordiality.  He 
the  conversation  by  asking  wh; 
could  do  for  his  visitor.  Shufel< 
by  requesting  the  use  of  Chine 
fluence  to  persuade  Korea  to  r 
treaty  for  the  protection  of  shi 
sailors.  After  some  discussion 
on  Korea's  strategic  location,  t 
Viceroy  agreed  to  send  a  mess 
Seoul  recommending  a  treaty  i 
United  States.  The  conversatic 
turned  to  naval  matters.  Li  we 
Shufeldt's  views  on  the  conditi 
Chinese  naval  forces  and  hinte 
might  put  him  in  charge  of  the 
development,  a  prospect  which 
cited  the  Commodore.20 

Since  Shufeldt  had  been  w 
a  reply  from  Korea  might  not 
several  months,  he  returned  tc 
United  States  on  the  Tieonder- 
fall  of  1880,  hopeful  that  his  ei 
would  finally  bear  fruit.  In  fac 
to  which  his  mission  had  contr 
were  already  in  motion,  althou 
unaware  of  them. 
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Li  Hongzhang 


lgzhang  (1823-1901)  was  one  of 
•emost  leaders  in  late  19th  century 
(His  name  is  more  familiar  to 
can  students  of  that  era  in  the 
Giles  transliteration  as  Li  Hung- 
)  After  studying  the  traditional 
ie  classics,  Li  became  a  govern- 
1  official  and  rose  rapidly  in  the 
icracy.  In  the  1860s,  he  played  a 
I  role  in  suppressing  the  Taiping 
on,  making  use  of  foreign-trained 
under  the  British  General  Charles 
k  "Chinese"  Gordon.  In  1870  he 
opointed  Viceroy  of  Zhili  Province 
*n  Hebei)  and  Superintendent  of 

I  for  the  North,  positions  which  he 
>r  the  next  quarter  century. 

is  known  as  an  innovator  who 
t  to  preserve  traditional  Chinese 
'  by  utilizing  Western  technology, 
silly  to  strengthen  China's  military 
ival  forces.  His  efforts  in  this 
son  were  limited,  however,  by  the 
vatism  of  the  Beijing  government, 
.ated  by  the  Empress  Dowager, 
:  the  1880s  squandered  funds 

II  for  China's  navy  to  build  the 
?er  Palace. 

''  Superintendent  of  Trade  for  the 
:i  Li  was  involved  with  almost 

aspect  of  China's  foreign  relations 
as  virtually  de  facto  foreign 

it  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th 

y.  Although  he  was  an  astute  and 
i  diplomat,  the  Qing  Empire's 
:  y  weakness  made  the  task  of 
ling  Chinese  interests  a  difficult 
jome  of  the  agreements  Li  was 
ji  lied  to  conclude  were  no  doubt  as 
'i  table  to  him  as  they  were  un- 
■jr  in  Beijing. 

I;  1896  Li  toured  Europe  and  the 
j  States,  after  representing  China 
^coronation  of  Tsar  Nicholas  II.  He 
n  triumphal  progress — received  in 
I  by  the  Kaiser,  in  London  by 
(  Victoria,  and  in  Washington  by 
jent  Grover  Cleveland.  Every- 
i;  he  went,  the  aging  Viceroy— 
t|  tall,  commanding  in  appearance, 

rmidable  in  conversation — made  a 
i  mpression  on  his  audiences.  ■ 


(Photo  by  L.F.  Fisler,  1874;  Library  of  Congress) 
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A  Decision  in  Korea 

During  Shufeldt's  visit  to  Tokyo  in  May, 
he  had  visited  the  Chinese  Legation.  The 
Chinese  Minister  and  Counselor,  Ho 
Ruzhang  and  Huang  Zunxian,  who 
shared  Li  Hongzhang's  concern  about 
Russian  designs  on  Korea,  were  very  in- 
terested in  Shufeldt's  mission.  The  Com- 
modore was  received,  he  wrote  to  his 
daughter,  "with  impressive  attention."21 
Later  that  summer,  about  the  time 
Shufeldt  went  to  Tianjin,  a  Korean  en- 
voy, Kim  Hong-jip,  arrived  in  Tokyo. 
During  his  stay  there,  Ho  Ruzhang  and 
Huang  Zunxian  discussed  with  him  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  Korea's 
establishing  relations  with  the  West  and 
especially  the  United  States.  Huang  set 
forth  his  reasoning  in  a  paper  which 
argued  that  for  protection  against 
Russia,  Korea  should  maintain  its  close 


relations  with  China  and  association 
with  Japan  and  should  establish  rela- 
tions with  America. 

In  October  1880,  Kim  Hong-jip 
returned  to  Seoul  and  presented 
Huang's  paper  to  King  Kojong.  The 
young  King,  impressed  by  its  argumen- 
tation, immediately  gave  it  to  his  chief 
advisers  and  requested  their  opinions. 
On  October  11,  the  King  met  with  his 
ministers  to  discuss  the  paper.  The 
meeting  was  a  major  turning  point  for 
Korea.  Not  only  the  King  but  his  ad- 
visers agreed  that  the  threat  to  Korea's 
security  necessitated  entering  relations 
with  the  West  and  that  a  new  American 
envoy  would  be  well  received.22 

By  the  time  an  emissary  from  Li 
Hongzhang  reached  Seoul  with  Li's 
recommendation,  he  found  the  Korean 
court  already  persuaded.  A  letter  from 
Seoul  expressing  regret  for  the  brusque 
rejection  of  Shufeldt's  letter  and  declar- 


This  view  of  Seoul,  in  the  1880s, 
south  of  the  city.  The  large  struct 
right  center  is  the  South  Gate,  wl 
stands. 

(Smithsonian  Institution,  National  Anthropolog 
Collection) 


ing  Korea's  readiness  to  conclui 
ty  with  the  United  States  reach 
February.  He  sent  word  at  one 
Shufeldt  that  the  Koreans  were 
to  negotiate  and  urged  him  to  i 
Tianjin  in  the  spring  to  make  tl 
treaty.23 

In  recommending  a  treaty  I 
United  States,  the  Chinese  wer 
ing  that  Korea's  first  treaty  wi1 
Western  power  would  serve  as 
for  subsequent  treaties.  Later, 
treaty  was  concluded,  officials  i 
told  European  diplomats  that  C 
assisted  the  United  States  beca 
American  policy  toward  China  ' 
relatively  conciliatory  and  espe< 
because  an  1880  Sino-American 
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ad  included  a  ban  on  opium  traf- 
lthough  Americans  were  quite 
to  enjoy  the  same  privileges 
1  to  other  foreigners,  and  indeed, 
[  on  them,  the  United  States  had 
en  the  lead  in  wresting  conces- 
■om  China.  Furthermore,  Li  and 
nese  diplomats  in  Japan  had 
from  their  conversations  with 
it  that  Washington's  terms  for  a 
vould  be  moderate  in  comparison 
lat  Seoul  might  expect  from  Lon- 
iris,  or  Berlin. 


tiations  Delayed 

1 1881,  Shufeldt  returned  to  Tian- 

I  instructions  from  Secretary  of 

ames  G.  Blaine  to  report  on  the 

Government's  readiness  to 

te  a  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 

When  he  saw  Li  Hongzhang, 

r,  the  Viceroy  told  him  the  pro- 

reaty  had  encountered  opposition 

a.  A  Sino-Russian  agreement  had 

he  threat  of  war  and  lessened 

*eans'  fear  of  Russia,  and  a 

faction  was  opposed  to  opening 

is  with  the  West.25 

g  Kojong's  plan  to  end  Korean 

n  and  the  program  of  moderniza- 

ich  he  had  undertaken  had 

1  a  storm  of  protest.  News  of  the 

j  decision  to  seek  treaty  relations 

,e  West  had  leaked,  and  conserv- 

andarins  charged  in  numerous 

als  to  the  throne  that  such  a  step 

iindermine  the  foundations  of  the 

.ian  state.  So  intense  was  the  op- 

i  that  it  led  to  an  abortive  at- 

.n  the  fall  of  1881  to  depose  King 

i  and  restore  the  Taewongun  to 
lie 

jifeldt,  in  Tianjin,  was  unaware  of 
j  As  the  months  slipped  by,  his 
of  playing  Perry's  role  in  Korea 
l| Chester  Holcombe,  the  U.S. 
8  in  Beijing,  an  experienced  China 
id  Chinese  linguist,  thought  the 
t'ts  for  a  treaty  were  poor.  Now 
p  Russian  crisis  had  passed,  he 
'lufeldt,  China  would  use  its  in- 
j  against  a  treaty.  Li  Hongzhang, 


(Smithsonian  Institution,  National  Anthropological  Archives  Collection) 


King  Kojong 


Yi  Myong-bok  (1852-1919),  known  to 
history  as  King  Kojong,  later  the 
Emperor  Kojong,  reigned  over  Korea 
for  more  than  40  tumultuous  years.  He 
was  the  26th  King  of  Korea's  Yi  dynas- 
ty, which  had  ruled  since  1392.  He 
became  King  in  1864  at  the  age  of  11, 
selected  for  the  throne  by  the  dowager 
queen,  according  to  custom,  when  his 
predecessor  died  without  an  heir.  During 
the  first  decade  of  his  reign,  his  father, 
who  assumed  the  title  of  Taewongun 
(Grand  Prince),  dominated  the  govern- 
ment. The  young  King  gradually 
asserted  his  authority,  and  in  1873,  he 
assumed  actual  power. 

Whereas  the  Taewongun  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  preserve  traditional 
social  and  economic  structures  and 
forcefully  maintained  Korea's  longstand- 
ing policy  of  seclusion,  Kojong  initiated 
a  program  of  modernization  and  pre- 
sided over  the  opening  of  Korea  to 


diplomatic  relations  and  trade  with  the 
West.  From  the  outset,  his  reign  was 
troubled  by  factional  struggles,  to  which 
his  father's  supporters  and  his  wife's 
relatives  contributed.  Domestic  politics 
soon  became  intertwined  with  interna- 
tional rivalries,  as  Japan,  Russia,  and 
China  all  endeavored  to  extend  their  in- 
fluence. 

Although  Kojong  was  unable  to  pre- 
vent Japan's  eventual  victory  in  the  in- 
ternational contest  for  control  of  the 
strategic  peninsula,  he  opposed  the 
establishment  of  a  Japanese  protectorate 
in  1905  and  tried  vainly  to  enlist  interna- 
tional support  for  Korean  independence. 
In  1907,  he  abdicated  under  Japanese 
pressure  in  favor  of  his  son,  who  ruled 
until  Japan's  annexation  of  Korea  in 
1910.  Kojong's  death  in  1919  recalled  his 
efforts  in  his  country's  behalf  and 
sparked  nationalist  demonstrations 
throughout  Korea.  ■ 
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who  had  been  so  cordial  when  Shufeldt 
first  visited  Tianjin,  now  had  little  time 
for  him.  He  continued  to  hint  at  a  naval 
position  for  Shufeldt,  but  the  Com- 
modore finally  stood  on  his  dignity  and 
told  Li  he  could  not  accept  such  a  posi- 
tion. He  became  convinced  that  Li  was 
not  dealing  honestly  with  him.27 

Shufeldt's  frustration  was  increased 
by  his  awareness  that  political  changes 
were  taking  place  in  Washington.  The 
assassination  of  President  James  A. 
Garfield  had  elevated  Chester  A.  Arthur 
to  the  presidency.  Since  Arthur's  wing 
of  the  Republican  Party  was  bitterly 
hostile  to  Garfield's,  his  succession  in- 
sured a  political  turnover  throughout  the 
government.  He  would  certainly  name  a 
new  Secretary  of  State,  who  would 
probably  be  more  cautious  than  the  ac- 
tivist Blaine  and  might  well  recall 
Shufeldt  if  he  had  nothing  to  show  for 
his  months  in  Tianjin. 

Decisions  in  Seoul 
and  Washington 

Finally,  in  mid-December,  Li  told 
Shufeldt  that  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  Korea  replying  to  the  message  he 
had  sent  in  June.  At  last  the  Korean 
Government  was  ready  to  make  a  trea- 
ty. On  December  19,  Holcombe  cabled 
the  news  to  Washington.28 

Meanwhile,  although  Shufeldt  did 
not  know  it,  his  commission  from  Presi- 
dent Arthur  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with 
Korea,  which  Blaine  had  arranged 
before  leaving  office,  was  on  the  way  to 
Tianjin.  Blaine  had  also  sent  instructions 
that  Shufeldt  should  conclude  a  treaty 
for  the  protection  of  shipwrecked  vessels 
and  sailors,  and,  if  possible,  a  commer- 
cial treaty  similar  to  U.S.  treaties  with 
China  and  Japan.  He  should  not  go  to 
Korea,  however,  unless  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that  negotiations  would  be  fruit- 
ful; Blaine  did  not  want  an  American  en- 
voy to  be  turned  away  again  empty- 
handed.29 

Blaine's  successor,  Frederick  T. 
Frelinghuysen,  having  received 
Holcombe's  message  that  Korea  was 
prepared  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  con- 
firmed these  instructions  in  January 
1882. 


Because  of  the  distance  involved  and 
Korea's  isolation,  Frelinghuysen  noted, 
the  negotiations  would  have  to  be  left 
largely  to  Shufeldt's  discretion.30 

Negotiations  in  Tianjin 

Both  Blaine  and  Frelinghuysen  assumed 
that  the  negotiations  would  take  place  in 
Korea,  perhaps  in  Pusan.  Both  Li 
Hongzhang  and  the  Korean  court  pre- 
ferred otherwise,  although  for  different 
reasons.  Li  wanted  to  insure  that  the 
treaty  would  not  conflict  with  China's  in- 
terests and  views,  while  the  Korean 
court,  because  of  domestic  opposition  to 
a  treaty,  was  anxious  to  have  China 
assume  some  of  the  responsibility.  At 
the  initial  meeting  between  Shufeldt  and 
Li  on  March  25,  1882,  Li  stated  that 
because  of  opposition  to  a  treaty  by  a 
faction  in  Korea,  the  King  would  send 
an  ambassador  to  Tianjin  to  negotiate 
the  treaty  under  Li's  supervision. 
Shufeldt  and  the  ambassador  would  then 
go  to  Korea  for  the  treaty's  signature. 
Actually,  a  Korean  official,  Kim  Yun-sik, 
was  already  in  Tianjin.  He  consulted 
regularly  with  Li  during  the  negotiations 
but  did  not  meet  directly  with 
Shufeldt.31 

At  their  March  25  meeting,  Shufeldt 
and  Li  Hongzhang  exchanged  treaty 
drafts.  Shufeldt  and  Chester  Holcombe 
had  prepared  a  draft  based  on  U.S. 
treaties  with  China  and  Japan;  Li's  draft 
had  been  the  subject  of  consultations 
with  the  Koreans.  The  two  drafts  dif- 
fered in  some  significant  respects,  but 
Shufeldt  thought  the  two  could  be  recon- 
ciled. 

The  major  point  at  issue  concerned 
the  first  article  of  Li's  draft,  which  read 
in  part:  "Chosen  being  a  dependent  state 
of  the  Chinese  Empire,  has  nevertheless 
heretofore  exercised  its  own  sovereignty 
in  all  matters  of  internal  administration 
and  foreign  relations."32  Holcombe  had 
anticipated  this.  He  had  reported  to  the 
Department  in  December  that  Li  would 
try  to  put  a  clause  in  the  treaty  assert- 
ing Chinese  suzerainty  over  Korea. 
Holcombe  thought  such  a  clause  would 
be  neither  acceptable  nor  correct;  he 
commented  that  Korea  was  "to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes"  an  independent 


kingdom,  and  the  tributary  relat 
was  purely  ceremonial.33  Indeed 
numerous  occasions  in  the  past, 
Chinese  Government  had  disclai: 
responsibility  for  events  in  Kore 

At  a  meeting  on  April  6,  Sh 
and  Li  argued  this  point  at  som< 
Shufeldt  read  a  statement  he  ha 
prepared,  arguing  that  if  Korea 
sovereign  in  both  internal  and  e: 
matters,  its  relationship  to  Chin 
not  relevant  to  its  relations  witr 
United  States.  Furthermore,  he 
since  the  article  also  included  la: 
pledging  assistance  in  case  of  ui 
oppressive  action  by  other  powe 
would,  in  effect,  make  the  Unit* 
and  China  the  joint  protectors  o 
This,  said  Shufeldt,  he  could  nol 
was  only  authorized  to  make  a  t 
friendship  and  commerce,  not  a 
alliance.  Finally  the  Viceroy  pre 
compromise:  after  the  signature 
treaty,  the  Korean  Government 
send  a  communication  to  the  U. 
Government  stating  that  the  tre 
been  made  with  the  consent  of 
Chinese  Government.  Shufeldt  i 
that  he  would  transmit  such  a  1< 
Washington.35 

When  Shufeldt  held  a  final : 
with  Li  a  few  days  later,  howey 
Viceroy  made  a  final  effort  to  ii 
language  asserting  Korean  dep< 
He  told  Shufeldt  that  Beijing  in 
it,  although  only  a  few  days  ear 
Holcombe  had  found  officials  th 
ious  to  have  the  treaty  conclude 
not  at  all  disposed  to  insist  on  I 
language.  Shufeldt  again  refuse 
finally  agreed  to  refer  the  quesl 
the  State  Department.  He  cable 
Washington  on  April  12:  "May  ! 
in  treaty  with  Corea  an  article 
dependence  of  Corea  upon  Chir 
conceding  sovereign  powers  to^ 
They  desire  it.  I  have  objected.' 
week  with  no  reply,  he  sent  anc 
telegram,  but  again  no  answer 
The  State  Department's  fai 
respond  to  Shufeldt's  cables  bal 
Commodore  and  puzzled  later  r 
The  volumes  of  handwritten  de 
from  China  include  copies  of  th 
telegrams  but  no  record  of  any 
There  is  a  clue,  however,  in  a  1< 
to  Secretary  Frelinghuysen  on 
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>y  John  Russell  Young,  the  newly 
ted  Minister  to  China, 
ung  had  apparently  been  in 
lgton  for  discussions  at  the 
ment  when  Shufeldt's  cables  ar- 
Secretary  Frelinghuysen,  like  any 
tecutive,  turned  to  a  subordinate 
wmation  and  advice;  he  asked 
to  review  the  file  and  prepare  a 
andum.  Young  wrote  that  he  had 
),  but  he  had  been  delayed, 

2  in  preparation  for  his  departure 
na  he  had  to  take  care  of  many 
al  affairs,  "not  the  least  of  them 
rriage." 

3  memorandum  which  Young  en- 
did  not  try  to  resolve  the  vexing 
n  of  Korean  independence.  If 
was  independent,  he  commented, 
ited  States  and  Korea  could  make 
y  without  regard  to  China;  if  it 

t,  the  United  States  should  deal 
(lina  on  all  matters  relating  to 
If  the  question  was  in  doubt, 
le  thought  was  probably  the  case, 
questioned  whether  the  United 
should  try  "to  settle  it  by  the  in- 
nethod  of  a  commercial  treaty." 
heless,  he  thought  a  commercial 
with  Korea  would  have  value.  He 
Dught  the  United  States  should 
good  offices  to  protect  Korea  in- 
ns this  could  be  done  gracefully 
ectively.37 

!Jle  Secretary  Frelinghuysen 
'ed  this  advice,  the  necessity  of  a 
)  Shufeldt's  telegrams  was  over- 
•y  events.  Another  telegram  ar- 
I'ith  the  laconic  message:  "Have 
''  Corea."38  Since  Korea  was  not 
:ed  with  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
frelinghuysen  could  only  await 
Inmodore's  next  report. 
jHongzhang  had  yielded  the  point. 
J  dropped  his  insistence  on 
je  asserting  Korean  dependency 
'i  sent  two  warships  to  Korea 
p  representatives  carrying  the 
draft  treaty.  Shufeldt  followed  in 
itara,  a  small  vessel  borrowed 
ie  Asiatic  Squadron. 


Conclusion  of  the  Treaty 

The  Swatara  anchored  in  Inchon  harbor 
on  May  12.  During  the  next  few  days, 
Shufeldt  met  with  the  Korean  envoys, 
Sin  Hon  and  Kim  Hong-jip,  and  with  Li 
Hongzhang's  representatives,  Ma 
Jianzhong  and  Admiral  Ding  Ruchang. 
Korean  junks  visited  the  Swatara  almost 
daily  with  gifts  of  chickens,  eggs,  and 
beef  for  the  American  visitors. 

In  the  final  stage  of  negotiations, 
Shufeldt  rejected  a  final  effort  by  Ma  to 
include  language  in  the  treaty  asserting 
Korean  dependency,  agreeing  only,  as 
he  had  earlier,  to  transmit  a  letter  with 
such  a  statement  to  Washington.  The 
only  significant  change  made  in  the 
draft  treaty  was  the  addition  of  a  clause 
prohibiting  the  export  of  grain  from  In- 
chon, a  Korean  proposal  which  Shufeldt 
accepted.  Although  this  was  a  point  of 
small  consequence  to  the  United  States, 
it  was  of  some  moment  to  Korea,  which 
had  suffered  from  several  famines  in  the 
previous  few  years.39 

Shufeldt,  Sin,  and  Kim  met  at  In- 
chon on  May  20,  exchanged  credentials, 
and  agreed  on  the  final  text  of  the  trea- 
ty. The  first  article  read  as  follows: 


The  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Korea  was  signed  by  Commodore  Robert 
W.  Shufeldt  for  the  United  States  and  by 
Sin  Hon  and  Kim  Hong-jip  for  Korea. 


(National  Archives,  Record  Group  11 
the  U.S.  Government) 


General  Records  of 


There  shall  be  perpetual  peace  and 
friendship  between  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  King  of  Chosen  and 
the  citizens  and  subjects  of  their  respective 
Governments. 

If  other  Powers  deal  unjustly  or  op- 
pressively with  either  Government,  the  other 
will  exert  their  good  offices,  on  being  in- 
formed of  the  case,  to  bring  about  an 
amicable  arrangement,  thus  showing  their 
friendly  feelings. 

The  treaty  provided  for  the  ex- 
change of  diplomatic  and  consular 
representatives  and  the  protection  of 
American  ships  in  Korean  waters.  It 
was  similar  to  other  19th  century 
treaties  between  Western  and  Asian 
countries  in  that  it  granted  extrater- 
ritorial privileges  to  U.S.  citizens  in 
Korea,  but,  unlike  other  such  treaties,  it 
specified  that  this  should  be  temporary. 
Americans  could  reside  in  the  open  ports 
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but  not  in  the  interior;  Koreans  could 
reside  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
Limits  were  fixed  on  the  duties  which 
Korea  could  levy  on  U.S.  imports. 

Trade  in  opium  was  prohibited,  and 
restrictions  were  placed  on  the  export  of 
grain  from  Korea  and  on  the  import  of 
weapons  and  munitions  into  Korea. 
Because  it  was  Korea's  first  treaty  with 
the  West,  provision  was  made  for  its 
revision  after  5  years.  Finally,  the  treaty 
provided  that  any  right  or  privilege 
which  Korea  might  subsequently  grant 
to  any  other  nation  would  accrue  to  the 
United  States.40 

The  treaty  was  signed  at  Chemulpo 
on  May  22.  Two  days  later,  the  Korean 
envoys  sent  Shufeldt  a  letter  from  King 
Kojong  to  President  Arthur  stating, 
"Chosen  has  been  from  ancient  times  a 
state  tributary  to  China,  yet  hitherto  full 
sovereignty  has  been  exercised  by  the 
Kings  of  Chosen  in  all  matters  of  inter- 
nal administration  and  foreign 
relations."  The  letter  pledged  the  King's 
"own  sovereign  powers"  for  the  treaty's 
enforcement.41  Shufeldt  sailed  im- 
mediately for  Shanghai,  where  he  cabled 
the  State  Department,  "Returned  from 
Corea.  Treaty  made.  Intercourse 
established  [and]  wanted."42 

News  of  the  treaty  had  already 
reached  Beijing,  and  the  foreign  com- 
munity there  was  in  a  state  of  high  ex- 
citment.  The  British  and  German  lega- 
tions had  already  requested  and  had 
been  promised  Chinese  assistance  in  ar- 
ranging similar  treaties  with  Korea. 
"Merchants  are  looking  forward  with  un- 
disguised eagerness  to  new  avenues  of 
gain,"  Holcombe  commented  mordantly, 
"and  diplomatists  to  new  regions  of 
political  intrigue  and  influence."43 

President  Arthur  sent  the  treaty  to 
the  Senate  for  approval  on  July  29,  an- 
nexing Shufeldt's  report  and  a  letter 
from  Secretary  Frelinghuysen  discussing 
the  treaty.  Frelinghuysen  felt  it 
necessary  to  comment  on  the  King's  let- 
ter, enclosed  with  Shufeldt's  report,  but 
he  concluded  that  it  did  not  affect  the 
validity  of  the  treaty.  China  had  not  in 
the  past  admitted  responsibility  for 
Korea,  he  pointed  out.  By  the  act  of  con- 


cluding a  treaty  with  Korea,  the  United 
States  recognized  that  its  agreements 
with  China  did  not  include  Korea.  The 
treaty  did  not  create  Korean  in- 
dependence, any  more  than  did  the 
treaties  then  under  negotiations  between 
Korea  and  other  Western  powers;  it 
merely  took  cognizance  of  it.  Similarly, 
in  his  instructions  to  the  newly  ap- 
pointed Minister  to  Korea  a  few  months 
later,  Frelinghuysen  declared,  "As  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  Corea  is  an  indepen- 
dent sovereign  power,  with  all  the  atten- 
dant rights,  privileges,  duties,  and 
responsibilities;  in  her  relations  to  China 
we  have  no  desire  to  interfere,  unless 
action  should  be  taken  prejudicial  to  the 
rights  of  the  United  States."44 


Establishment  of  Diploir 
Relations 

The  Senate  approved  the  treaty  on 
January  9,  1883,  and  President  Ar 
ratified  it  on  February  13.  Three  n 
later,  the  first  U.S.  Minister  to  Koi 
Lucius  H.  Foote,  arrived  at  Chemi 
On  May  17,  he  was  escorted  to  Sec 
for  several  miles  outside  the  city,  r 
reported,  "the  wayside  was  literallj 
with  people."  On  May  19,  Foote  an 
Korean  Foreign  Minister  exchange 
treaty  ratifications,  and  the  follow 
day,  Foote  presented  his  credentia 
King  Kojong.  He  was  the  first 
diplomatic  representative  from  a 
Western  country  in  Korea.45 


The  first  U.S.  Minister  to  Korea,  Lucius  H.  Foote  (on  steps  on  left),  and  Mrs.  Footi 
front  of  the  U.S.  Legation.  Foote  purchased  the  building  and  later  sold  it  to  the  U.I 
Government.  It  is  used  today  as  a  guesthouse  on  the  grounds  of  the  American  Am- 
bassador's residence. 

(Smithsonian  Institution,  National  Anthropological  Archives  Collection) 
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It  Library,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley) 


Lucius  H.  Foote 


Lucius  H.  Foote  (1826-1913)  was  the 
first  U.S.  Minister  to  Korea.  As  a  young 
man,  he  migrated  from  New  York  to 
California,  where  he  became  a  lawyer 
and  entered  politics.  He  held  various 
positions  in  Sacramento  and  was 
Adjutant-General  of  California  from 
1872  to  1876;  thereafter  he  was  known 
as  "General"  Foote.  He  entered  the  con- 
sular service  in  1879  and  served  as  Con- 
sul in  Valparaiso,  Chile,  for  3  years. 

Foote  was  appointed  Minister  to 
Korea  on  Feburary  27,  1883.  He  and 
Mrs.  Foote  arrived  in  Chemulpo  on 
May  13,  and  a  week  later,  he  presented 
his  credentials  to  King  Kojong.  He  was 
the  first  diplomatic  representative  of  a 
Western  power  in  Korea. 

Foote  and  his  wife  promptly  took  up 
residence  in  Seoul  in  a  house  which  the 
minister  purchased  himself,  since  the 
State  Department  had  provided  no  funds 
for  that  purpose.  The  legation  was 
staffed  with  a  secretary,  another  young 
man  sent  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
to  study  Korean  culture,  and  a  Korean 
interpreter,  who  studied  English  under 
Foote's  instruction.  Foote  established  a 
friendly  relationship  with  King  Kojong. 
He  reported  in  October  that  he  had 
presented  his  wife  to  the  King  and 
Queen  Min,  an  unprecedented  event  in 
Korea,  where  aristocratic  ladies  were 
kept  in  seclusion. 

Foote  left  Korea  in  1885,  after  Con- 
gress reduced  the  rank  of  the  post  to 
Minister  Resident  and  Consul  General, 
refusing  to  accept  reappointment  on 
those  terms,  which  he  considered  a  slap 
at  the  Koreans.  Mrs.  Foote  died  soon 
after  their  return  to  California,  and 
Foote  did  not  return  to  public  life.  For 
the  last  two  decades  of  his  life,  he  was 
secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  and 
treasurer  of  the  California  Academy  of 
Science.  ■ 
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It  remained  for  Korea  to  send  an 
embassy  to  the  United  States.  A  special 
mission,  led  by  two  young  officials,  the 
Queen's  nephew,  Min  Yong-ik,  and  the 
Prime  Minister's  son,  Hong  Yong-sik, 
visited  the  United  States  in  September 
and  October  1883.  After  a  warm  recep- 
tion in  San  Francisco,  the  Korean  en- 
voys traveled  across  the  country  by  rail, 
visiting  Chicago,  Washington,  New 
York,  and  Boston,  and  toured  a  variety 
of  institutions,  including  hospitals, 
newspapers,  West  Point,  a  model  farm, 
and  the  Lowell  textile  mills.  They  were 
received  by  President  Arthur  in  New 
York  and  at  the  White  House.  Min  and 
other  members  of  the  mission  returned 
to  Korea  via  the  Suez  Canal  on  the 
U.S.S.  Trenton.*6 

In  1888  a  Korean  legation  was  final- 
ly established  in  the  United  States.  The 
Korean  Government  sent  Pak  Chong- 
yang  to  Washington  as  minister 
plenipotentiary,  despite  efforts  by  Li 
Hongzhang  to  prevent  his  departure  or 
to  downgrade  his  mission.  On  January 
17,  1888,  Pak  presented  his  credentials 
to  President  Grover  Cleveland.  Noting 
that  the  United  States  was  the  first 
representative  government  to  enter 
treaty  relations  with  Korea,  Cleveland 
expressed  gratification  that  full 
diplomatic  relations  had  been  estab- 
lished. "Our  efforts  will  not  be  wanting, 
Mr.  Minister,"  he  declared,  "to 
strengthen  the  ties  of  friendship  and  to 
develop  relations  beneficial  to  both  coun- 
tries."47 Thus  the  first  chapter  of 
Korean-American  relations  was  con- 
cluded. 


First  Korean  Mission  to  the  United  States 


'Record  of  the  treaty  signing  ceremony, 
enclosure  14  to  despatch  8  from  Shufeldt  to 
Frelinghuysen,  Nagasaki,  June  8,  1882, 
Despatches  from  the  U.S.  Legation,  China, 
Volume  60,  National  Archives,  Record  Group 
59  (Records  of  the  Department  of  State; 
hereafter  such  documents  will  be  cited  as,  for 
example,  Despatches,  China);  log  of  the 
U.S.S.  Swatara,  May  22,  1882,  National  Ar- 
chives, Record  Group  24  (Records  of  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel).  Published  ac- 
counts of  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  include 
Charles  Oscar  Paullin,  Diplomatic  Negotia- 
tions of  American  Naval  Officers,  1778-1883 
(Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1912),  pp. 
282-328;  Tyler  Dennett,  Americans  in 
Eastern  Asia:  A  Critical  Study  of  the  Policy 
of  the  United  States  vrith  Reference  to  China, 


Min  Yong-ik  Hong  Yong-sik 

(Smithsonian  Institution,  National  Anthropological  Archives  Collection) 


Japan  and  Korea  in  the  19th  Century  (New 
York:  Macmillan,  1922),  pp.  450-465;  and 
David  M.  Pletcher,  The  Awkward  Years: 
American  Foreign  Relations  Under  Garfield 
and  Arthur  (Columbia,  Missouri):  University 
of  Missouri  Press,  1962),  pp.  205-210.  In  re- 
cent years,  several  accounts  of  the  opening  of 
Korea  drawing  on  Korean  and/or  Chinese 
source  materials  have  been  published  in 
English,  notably  Martina  Deuchler,  Confu- 
cian Gentlemen  and  Barbarian  Envoys:  The 
Opening  of  Korea,  1875-1885  (Seattle:  Univer- 
sity of  Washington  Press,  1977). 

2William  Elliot  Griffis,  Corea:  The  Hermit 
Nation  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
1882). 

3Works  discussing  the  ambiguous  Sino- 
Korean  relationship  include  M.  Frederick 
Nelson,  Korea  ana  the  Old  Orders  in  Eastern 
Asia  (Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana:  Louisiana 
State  University  Press,  1945),  pp.  86-106, 
and  Hae-jong  Chun,  "Sino-Korean  Tributary 
Relations  in  the  Ch'ing  Period"  in  The 
Chinese  World  Order:  Traditional  China's 
Foreign  Relations,  edited  by  John  King 
Fairbank  (Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Har- 
vard University  Press,  1968),  pp.  90-111. 


4The  era  of  the  Taewongunrs  dom 
is  discussed  in  James  B.  Palais,  Politi 
Policy  in  Traditional  Korea  (Cambric 
Massachusetts:  Harvard  University  P 
1975)  and  Ching  Young  Choe,  The  Rn 
Taewon'gun,  1864-1873:  Restoration  i 
Korea  (Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Es 
Asian  Research  Center,  Harvard  Unii 
1972). 

5Lee  Houchins,  Research  Associal 
Naval  History,  Smithsonian  Institutio 
vided  information  drawn  from  Koreai 
records  concerning  the  South  Ameria 
to  Pusan.  For  the  Two  Brothers  episo 
Earl  Swisher,  "The  Adventure  of  Fou 
Americans  in  Korea  and  Peking  in  18 
Pacific  Historical  Review,  XX1(1952] 
237-241;  for  the  Surprise,  see  despat 
from  Williams  to  Seward,  Peking,  Oct 
24,  1866,  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Un 
States,  (hereafter  cited  as  FRUS),  18( 
(Washington:  Government  Printing  0 
1868),  Part  I,  pp.  414-416. 

"Despatch  124  from  Burlingame  t 
Seward,  Peking,  December  15,  1866, 
enclosures,  ibid.,  pp.  426-428;  report 
mander  John  C.  Febiger,  May  19,  18( 
enclosures.  Papers  ofRobert  W.  Shui 
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of  Congress  (hereafter  cited  as 
Papers). 

umentation  relating  to  the  Low  ex- 
is  printed  in  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
ttates,  1871  (Washington:  Govern- 
inting  Office,  1871),  pp.  115-149. 
ichler,  Confucian  Gentlemen  and  Bar- 
envoys,  p.  87. 

ngressional  Record,  April  17,  1878, 
>-2602.  The  texts  of  Shufeldt's  1867 
the  King  of  Korea  and  the  reply 
Febiger  in  1868  are  here  printed, 
ompson  to  Shufeldt,  October  29, 
■uise  of  the  Ticonderoga,  Part  I,  Na- 
rclaives,  Record  Group  45  (Naval 
Collection  of  the  Office  of  Naval 
and  Library),  Entry  25  (Shufeldt's 
correspondence,  and  journals  of  the 
lereafter  cited  as  Cruise  of  the 
roga). 

arts  to  Thompson,  November  9, 
id. 

:spatch  13  from  Shufeldt  to  Thomp- 
jasaki,  April  26,  1880,  Cruise  of  the 
roga,  Part  II;  despatch  1112  from 
ti  to  Evarts,  Tokyo,  May  6,  1880, 
hes,  Japan,  Volume  42;  Shufeldt  to 
lufeldt,  April  28,  1880,  Shufeldt 
Box  16. 

ispatch  15  from  Shufeldt  to 
on,  Nagasaki,  May  29,  1880,  Cruise 
iconderoga,  Part  II. 
Id.;  despatch  1126  from  Bingham  to 
Tokyo,  May  31,  1880,  Despatches, 
/olume  42. 

lufeldt  to  Mary  Shufeldt,  May  13, 
lufeldt  Papers,  Box  16. 
inumbered  despatch  from  Shufeldt  to 
on,  Nagasaki,  May  31,  1880,  and 
t  to  Bingham,  August  17,  1880, 
)f  the  Ticonderoga,  Part  II. 
;spatch  20  from  Shufeldt  to  Thomp- 
gasaki,  August  17,  1880,  Cruise  of 
mderoga,  Part  II;  despatch  1171  from 
n  to  Evarts,  Tokyo,  September  14, 
espatches,  Japan,  Volume  43. 
Hung  Chang  (Li  Hongzhang)  to 
t,  July  23,  1880,  Shufeldt  Papers,  Box 

espatch  21  from  Shufeldt  to  Thomp- 
igasaki,]  August  30,  1880,  Cruise  of 
>nderoga,  Part  II;  Shufeldt  to  Mary 
t,  September  9,  1880,  Shufeldt 
Box  16. 
lufeldt  to  Mary  Shufeldt,  July  1,  1880, 

euchler,  Confucian  Gentlemen  and 
ian  Envoys,  pp.  88-92  and  114;  see 
ederick  Foo  Cnien,  The  Opening  of 
A  Study  of  Chinese  Diplomacy, 
185  (New  Haven,  Connecticut:  The 
trine  Press,  1967),  pp.  60-71,  and 
foe  Rang,  "The  Korean  Struggle  for 
•tional  Identity  in  the  Foreground  of 
ifeldt  Negotiation,  1866-1882",  Ph.D. 
ition,  George  Washington  University, 
p.  167-181. 


23Deuchler,  Confucian  Gentlemen  and 
Barbarian  Envoys,   p.  116;  Charles  L.  Fisher 
(Vice  Consul  at  Tientsin)  to  Shufeldt,  March 
3,  1881,  Shufeldt  Papers,  Box  24. 

24Despatch  117  from  Holcombe  to  Blaine, 
Peking,  May  29,  1882,  Despatches,  China, 
Volume  60. 

26Blaine  to  Shufeldt,  May  9,  1881,  In- 
structions, China,  Volume  3;  unnumbered 
despatch  from  Shufeldt  to  Blaine,  Tientsin, 
July  1,  1881,  Despatches,  China,  Volume  57. 

26Deuchler,  Confucian  Gentlemen  and 
Barbarian  Envoys,  pp.  104-107. 

"Holcombe  to  Shufeldt,  November  30, 

1881,  Shufeldt  Papers,  Box  24;  Shufeldt  to 
A.A.  Sargent,  January  1,  1882,  printed  in 
San  Francisco  Evening  Bulletin,  March  20, 

1882,  ibid.,  Box  30;  despatch  1  from  Shufeldt 
to  Frelinghuysen,  Tientsin,  January  23,  1882, 
Despatches,  China,  Volume  58. 

28Telegram  and  despatch  30  from 
Holcombe  to  Secretary  of  State,  Peking, 
December  19,  1881,  Despatches,  China, 
Volume  58. 

29Blaine  to  Shufeldt,  November  14,  1881, 
Instructions,  China,  Volume  3. 

30Frelinghuysen  to  Shufeldt,  January  6, 
1882,  Instructions,  China,  Volume  3. 

"Despatch  4  from  Shufeldt  to 
Frelinghuysen  Tientsin,  March  30,  1882, 
Despatches,  China,  Volume  59;  Deuchler, 
Confucian  Gentlemen  and  Barbarian  Envoys, 
pp.  117-118;  C.I.  Eugene  Kim  and  Han-kyo 
Kim,  Korea  and  the  Politics  of  Imperialism, 
1876-1910  (Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles: 
University  of  California  Press,  1967),  pp. 
20-21. 

32Draft  2,  enclosed  with  despatch  5  from 
Shufeldt  to  Frelinghuysen,  Tientsin,  April  10, 
1882,  Despatches,  China,  Volume  59. 

33Despatch  30  from  Holcombe  to 
Secretary  of  State,  Peking,  December  19, 
1881,  Despatches,  China,  Volume  58. 

34See,  for  example,  the  Chinese  note  to 
Low,  of  March  28,  1871,  FRUS,  1871,  p.  112. 

35Shufeldt  to  Li,  April  4,  1882,  and 
memorandum  of  interview,  April  6,  1882, 
enclosed  with  despatch  5  from  Shufeldt  to 
Frelinghuysen,  Tientsin,  April  10,  1882, 
Despatches,  China,  Volume  59. 

^Despatch  7  from  Shufeldt  to  Frel- 
inghuysen, Tientsin,  April  28,  1882; 
telegrams  from  Shufeldt  to  Frelinghuysen, 
April  12  and  19,  1882,  Tientsin,  Despatches, 
China,  Volume  59;  Holcombe  to  Shufeldt, 
April  6,  1882,  Shufeldt  Papers,  Box  24. 

37Young  to  Frelinghuysen,  May  1,  1882, 
and  enclosed  memorandum  of  the  same  date, 
Despatches,  China,  Volume  59. 

"Telegram  from  Shufeldt  to 
Frelinghuysen,  Shanghai,  May  7,  1882,  Des- 
patches, China,  Volume  59. 

39Despatches  from  Shufeldt  to 
Frelinghuysen,  unnumbered,  Shanghai,  May 
29,  1882;  no.  8,  Nagasaki  June  8,  1882;  and 
unnumbered,  Mare  Island,  California,  August 
23,  1882,  Despatches,  China,  Volume  60; 
Deuchler,  Confucian  Gentlemen  and  Bar- 
barian Envoys,  p.  121. 

40For  the  text  of  the  treaty,  see  Charles 
I.  Bevans,  compiler,  Treaties  and  Other  In- 
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ternational  Agreements  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  Volume  9  (Washington:  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1972),  pp.  470-476. 

"The  letter  and  a  translation  were 
enclosed  with  Shufeldt's  unnumbered 
despatch  of  May  29,  1882;  a  second  transla- 
tion was  enclosed  with  despatch  133  from 
Holcombe  to  Frelinghuysen,  Peking,  June  26, 

1882,  Depatches,  China,  Volume  60.  The 
texts  of  both  translations  are  printed  in 
FRUS,  1888,  Part  I  (Washington:  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  1889),  pp.  255-256. 

42Telegram  from  Shufeldt  to 
Frelinghuysen,  Shanghai,  May  27,  1882,  Des- 
patches, China,  Volume  60. 

43Despatch  117  from  Holcombe  to 
Frelinghuysen,  Peking,  May  29,  1882,  Des- 
patches, China,  Volume  60. 

"Frelinghuysen  to  Arthur,  July  29,  1882, 
enclosed  with  Arthur's  letter  of  the  same 
date  to  the  Senate,  Report  Book  No.  14,  Na- 
tional Archives,  Record  Group  59;  instruction 
3  to  Foote  from  Frelinghuysen,  March  17, 

1883,  Instructions,  Korea. 
"Despatches  6  and  7  from  Foote  to 

Frelinghuysen,  Seoul,  May  24  and  25,  1883, 
FRUS,  1883  (Washington:  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  1884),  pp.  241-243. 

"Instruction  27  to  Foote  from 
Frelinghuysen,  October  16,  1883,  Korean- 
American  Relations:  Documents  Pertaining 
to  the  Far  Eastern  Diplomacy  of  the  United 
States,  Volume  I,  The  Initial  Period, 
1883-1886  (Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles: 
University  of  California  Press,  1951),  pp. 
32-34;  message  from  the  King  to  Arthur,  the 
Korean  representatives'  statement  to  Arthur, 
and  his  reply,  FRUS,  1883,  pp.  248-250. 

^Cleveland's  statement  to  Pak,  FRUS, 
1888,  Part  I,  p.  444,  and  documentation 
related  to  Pak's  appointment,  pp.  433-444 
ff.  ■ 
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by  William  F.  Sanford,  Jr. 


The  Speech 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  Secretary  of  State 
George  C.  Marshall  delivered  a  brief  ad- 
dress that  was  to  have  a  profound  im- 
pact on  subsequent  world  events.  His 
message,  presented  before  a  group  of 
2,000  graduates  and  alumni  at  Harvard 
University's  commencement  ceremonies 
on  June  5,  1947,  was  simple  and  direct, 
the  style  low  key.  "I  need  not  tell  you 
gentlemen,"  he  began,  "that  the  world 
situation  is  very  serious." 

Marshall  presented  a  picture  of  a 
European  economy  in  a  state  of  dis- 
integration. The  costs  of  World  War  II, 
in  terms  of  physical  destruction,  the  liq- 
uidation of  assets,  and  general  economic 
dislocation,  threatened  to  cause  a  com- 
plete breakdown  of  normal  social  and 
commercial  life.  Raw  materials  and  fuel 
were  in  short  supply;  finished  goods 
needed  for  production  and  exports  were 
virtually  nonexistent.  Food  shortages 
confronted  large  segments  of  urban 
populations  with  undernourishment  and 
even  starvation.  Productivity  was 


Secretary  of  State  George  C.  Marshall 
walks  in  the  commencement  procession 
prior  to  delivering  his  address  before  the 
graduating  class  of  Harvard  in  Cambridge 
on  June  5,  1947. 

(George  C.  Marshall  Research  Library,  Lexington,  Virginia) 


dwindling  rapidly.  Governments  were 
quickly  exhausting  their  last  reserves  in 
order  to  import  the  necessities  of  life  for 
their  populations. 

"It  is  logical,"  Marshall  continued, 
"that  the  United  States  should  do 
whatever  it  is  able  to  do  to  assist  in  the 
return  of  normal  economic  health  to  the 
world,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
political  stability  and  no  assured  peace. 
Our  policy  is  directed  not  against  any 
country  or  doctrine  but  against  hunger, 
poverty,  desperation,  and  chaos."  He 
stressed  that  the  initiative  for  recovery 
had  to  come  from  the  European  nations 
themselves,  which  would  be  expected  to 
join  in  a  cooperative  effort  to  put  the  en- 
tire continent  back  on  its  feet.1 

The  reaction  to  the  speech  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  was  electric.  British 
Foreign  Secretary  Ernest  Bevin  im- 
mediately conferred  with  French 
Foreign  Minister  Georges  Bidault,  who 
invited  Bevin  to  discuss  the  proposal  in 
Paris  on  July  3.  The  two  foreign 
ministers  issued  a  joint  communique  in- 
viting 22  European  nations  to  send 
representatives  to  Paris  to  draw  up  a 
cooperative  recovery  plan.  The  16  na- 
tions which  accepted,  including  all  those 
invited  except  the  Soviet  Union  and 
members  of  the  Communist  bloc,  con- 
vened in  Paris  on  July  12  to  begin 
developing  a  comprehensive  economic 
program  in  response  to  Marshall's  ad- 
dress. 
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The  Soldier  Statesman 

The  son  of  a  coal  merchant  and  a  grand- 
nephew  of  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall, 
George  Catlett  Marshall,  Jr.,  knew  at  an 
early  age  that  he  wanted  to  become  a 
soldier.  Born  in  December  1880  in  Ger- 
mantown,  Pennyslvania,  he  spent  his 
boyhood  near  areas  associated  with 
George  Washington's  early  military 
career.  His  later  exposure  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Stonewall 
Jackson,  as  well  as  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish  American  War,  strengthened 
his  inclinations. 

He  graduated  from  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute  (VMI)  in  1901  and  was 
commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
U.S.  Army.  In  the  years  before  World 
War  I,  he  served  two  tours  of  duty  in 
the  Philippines  between  several  home 
assignments.  As  chief  of  operations  of 
the  First  Army  during  World  War  I,  he 
gained  widespread  recognition  in  the  ar- 
my for  his  role  in  preparing  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  offensive.  Between  the  wars 
perhaps  his  most  influential  assignment 
was  his  tour  as  Assistant  Commandant 
of  the  Infantry  School  at  Fort  Benning, 
Georgia,  where  he  instituted  changes  in 
the  instruction  which  influenced  many 
World  War  II  commanders. 

By  the  time  Hilter  had  launched  the 
Second  World  War  by  his  invasion  of 
Poland  in  September  1939,  Marshall  had 
risen  to  the  position  of  Army  Chief  of 
Staff,  a  post  which  he  held  throughout 
the  war.  He  exerted  enormous  influence 
over  policy  during  the  war  years,  suc- 
cessfully insisting  upon  a  cross  channel 
assault  in  1944  instead  of  Churchill's 
plan  for  a  Balkan  campaign.  Marshall 
recommended  his  protege,  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  to  lead  the  invasion  of 
Europe,  after  Roosevelt  had  decided 
that  Marshall  was  too  indispensable  in 
Washington  to  take  command  himself. 
Hailed  after  the  war  as  "the  architect  of 
victory"  and  the  "first  global  strategist," 
General  Marshall  assumed  key  civilian 
posts  in  the  Truman  Administration. 
The  President  first  selected  him  to  ar- 
bitrate the  bitter  civil  war  in  China  in 
1946  before  choosing  him  to  be  his 
Secretary  of  State  in  1947.  Obliged  to 


resign  in  early  1949  because  of  impend- 
ing surgery,  Marshall  had  recovered  suf- 
ficiently by  1950  to  serve  a  year  as 
Secretary  of  Defense.  In  1953  he  was 
awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  the  first 
professional  soldier  in  history  to  receive 
it. 


Marshall  died  in  Washington, 
on  October  16,  1959. 

This  summary  was  derived  from  the ' 
Forrest  C.  Pogue,  who  currently  is  ro 
completion  of  the  fifth  and  final  volui 
biography,  George  C.  Marshall.  ■ 
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irshall  Plan  brought  a  sense  of 
id  relief  to  European  leaders, 
ater  characterized  it  as  "a  lifeline 
ng  men.  It  seemed  to  bring  hope 
ihere  was  none.  The  generosity  of 
jeyond  belief  ...  I  think  you  can 
and  why  we  grabbed  the  lifeline 
>th  hands."2 

at  knowledgable  observers  would 
•cused  Bevin  of  overstating  his 
he  European  economic  situation 
im,  and  by  1947  the  extent  of  the 
3  became  alarmingly  apparent, 

European  and  ultimately  to  U.S. 
,.  At  the  heart  of  the  problem  was 
ing  shortage  of  coal  and  food 

The  Western  Zones  of  Germany, 
nad  supplied  most  European  coal 
iments  before  the  war,  were  pro- 

at  less  than  a  third  of  their 
•  rate  by  the  last  quarter  of  1946. 
>d  coal  supplies,  from  which 
i  derived  80%  of  its  energy  re- 
ents,  sharply  curtailed  steel  pro- 
i,  which  in  turn  adversely  affected 
;put  of  machinery  and  other  goods 
ately  needed  for  reconstruction, 
od  was  also  becoming  alarmingly 

Shortages  in  fertilizer  and 
tural  machinery,  combined  with 
the  harshest  winters  on  record  in 
17,  severely  limited  spring 
ts  throughout  Europe.  The  net  ef- 
is  to  significantly  reduce  per 
caloric  intake  in  major  European 
tion  centers  and  to  bring  large 
rs  of  people  in  southern  and 
a  Europe  to  bare  subsistence 

e  decline  in  production  put 
re  on  Europe's  financial  position, 
dding  for  limited  supplies  ag- 
ed domestic  inflation,  and  govern- 
,  which  had  already  liquidated 
)f  their  reserves  and  foreign  assets 
for  the  war,  had  difficulty  financ- 
3  imports  they  needed  to  relieve 


in  the  Netherlands,  bombed  and 
during  World  War  II,  were  rebuilt 
ie  help  of  Marshall  aid. 
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domestic  shortages.  Because  of  produc- 
tion bottlenecks,  the  very  commodities 
which  they  had  depended  on  before  the 
war  to  earn  foreign  exchange  were  often 
the  ones  in  short  supply.  Balance-of- 
payments  deficits  began  to  mount  rapid- 
ly, and  by  1947  grants  and  loans  ex- 
tended by  various  U.S.  agencies  and  in- 
ternational institutions  to  help  meet 
Europe's  trade  shortfall  had  begun  to 
dry  up. 

The  Concern 

Marshall's  address  of  June  5,  1947,  was 
the  culmination  of  months  of  increasing 
U.S.  concern  over  the  European  situa- 
tion. More  than  any  other  development 
in  1947,  the  Greek  civil  war  focused 
U.S.  attention  on  the  European 
economic  crisis  and  the  potentially 
dangerous  political  and  economic  conse- 
quences of  allowing  the  situation  to  con- 
tinue to  worsen.  In  Greece  a  Communist 
guerrilla  movement  threatened  to  topple 
the  conservative  government  which  had 
been  elected  after  the  war.  The  growing 
strength  of  the  Communist  Parties  in 
Italy  and  France  was  already  beginning 
to  alarm  State  Department  officials  who 
saw  in  the  Greek  Communist  insurrec- 
tion a  harbinger  of  what  could  happen 
elsewhere.  Most  policymakers  feared 
that  the  establishment  of  Communist 
governments  in  Western  Europe  would 
soon  be  followed  by  the  extension  of 
Soviet  control. 

The  Greek  crisis  required  an  im- 
mediate U.S.  response.  On  February  24, 
1947,  the  British  Government,  which 
since  the  end  of  the  war  had  maintained 
a  military  presence  in  Greece,  informed 
the  United  States  that  it  lacked  the 
financial  resources  to  continue  aid  to  the 
Greek  Government.  In  a  flurry  of  activi- 
ty, President  Truman,  in  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  State  and 
Members  of  Congress,  decided  to 
reverse  a  longstanding  U.S.  tradition  of 
peacetime  noninvolvement  in  foreign 


Food  was  a  critical  item  provided  under 
the  Marshall  Plan.  This  shipment  was 
unloaded  in  Reykjavic,  Iceland. 
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f  and  political  affairs.  On  March 
7,  the  President  announced  a 
ti  of  military  aid  to  Greece  and 
Turkey,  which  was  facing  severe 
1  pressure  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  real  shock  to  Americans  arising 
le  Greek  crisis  was  the  realization 
itain's  economic  woes  were 
ly  eroding  its  position  as  a  world 
Consequently,  at  the  same  time 
sy  were  addressing  the  Greek 
J.S.  officials  were  forced  to  con- 
ie  extent  of  economic  dislocation 
Jnited  Kingdom  and  the  rest  of 
i.  Once  the  decision  had  been 

0  send  $400  million  in  aid  to 
and  Turkey,  it  became 
logically  easier  for  the  Ad- 
ation  to  intervene  in  behalf  of 

1  European  recovery.  For  the  re- 
r  of  the  spring,  officials  at  the 
)epartment  became  more  preoc- 
with  the  deepening  economic 
>ncy  abroad. 


For  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  the 
failure  of  the  Western  allies  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  agree  to  German  and 
Austrian  peace  treaties  in  Moscow  was 
an  important  turning  point.  He  returned 
home  on  April  28  from  the  Council  of 
Foreign  Ministers'  meeting  in  Moscow 
convinced  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  do- 
ing everything  possible  to  achieve  an 
economic  breakdown  in  Europe.  In  a 
radio  address  that  evening  he  fore- 
shadowed the  decision  he  was  to  an- 
nounce at  Harvard.  "The  recovery  of 
Europe  has  been  far  slower  than  had 
been  expected,"  he  advised  his  listeners. 
"Disintegrating  forces  are  becoming  evi- 
dent. The  patient  is  sinking  while  the 
doctors  deliberate.  .  .  .  Whatever  action 
is  possible  to  meet  these  pressing  prob- 
lems must  be  taken  without  delay."3 

With  President  Truman's  full  sup- 
port, Marshall  began  to  prepare  the 
basis  for  U.S.  intervention.  He  re- 


quested George  Kennan,  a  career 
Foreign  Service  officer  with  long  ex- 
perience in  Soviet  affairs,  to  establish  a 
policy  planning  unit  whose  first  task 
would  be  to  recommend  a  solution  to  the 
European  economic  crisis.  Marshall 
wanted  a  report  in  2  weeks.  "Avoid 
trivia,"  he  admonished  Kennan  at  the 
end  of  their  meeting.  Working 
feverishly,  Kennan  and  his  staff  pro- 
duced a  memorandum  on  May  23  which 
recommended  establishing  an  immediate 
program  to  ease  production  bottlenecks 
in  Europe,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
relieving  the  coal  shortage.  In  address- 
ing the  long-term  task  of  reconstruction, 
Kennan  urged  that  European  nations  be 
encouraged  to  devise  a  plan  to  put 
themselves  on  a  self-supporting  basis 
with  the  promise  of  U.S.  financial  sup- 
port. 

Quite  independently,  other  senior 
State  Department  officials  were  also 
becoming  convinced  that  the  European 
economic  crisis  required  immediate  at- 
tention. In  early  March  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Acheson  had  requested 
the  State-War-Navy  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (SWNCC),  which  had  helped  to 
formulate  policy  on  the  Greek-Turkish 
question,  to  study  the  larger  issue  of 
Europe  as  a  whole.  Noting  the  commit- 
tee's subsequent  warning  of  a  political 
upheaval  in  Europe  unless  pressing 
shortages  were  met,  Acheson,  with  the 
President's  approval,  devoted  the  entire 
text  of  his  May  8  address  before  the 
Delta  Council  in  Mississippi  to  the  Euro- 
pean situation.  He  discussed  the 
devastation  in  Europe  and  the  collapse 
of  normal  international  trade.  "Until  the 
various  countries  of  the  world  get  on 
their  feet  and  become  self-supporting," 
he  declared,  "there  can  be  no  political  or 
economic  stability  in  the  world  and  no 
lasting  peace  or  prosperity  for  any  of 
us."  He  concluded  that  the  United  States 
would  have  to  finance  what  was  needed 
by  foreign  countries  to  sustain  life  and 
rebuild  their  economies.4 


Under  the  Economic  Recovery  Program, 
new  and  modern  buildings  replaced  old 
ones.  This  construction  worker  in  Naples, 
Italy,  was  one  of  the  thousands  of  Euro- 
peans given  jobs  rebuilding  their  countries. 
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William  L.  Clayton,  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  regarded 
both  at  home  and  abroad  as  America's 
foremost  economic  statesman,  was 
rapidly  reaching  the  same  conclusion. 
Serving  abroad  as  the  U.S.  represent- 
ative at  a  U.N.  trade  conference  since 
early  April  1947,  Clayton  was  regularly 
exposed  to  the  details  of  Europe's 
economic  conditions.  "Europe  is  steadily 
deteriorating,"  he  wrote  in  a  memoran- 
dum to  Marshall.  "Millions  of  people  in 
the  cities  are  slowly  starving."  Europe's 
annual  $5  billion  deficit  financed  "an  ab- 
solute minimum  standard  of  living.  If  it 
should  be  lowered,  there  will  be  revolu- 


tion." He  estimated  that  Europe  would 
need  a  yearly  grant  of  $6  or  $7  billion 
for  3  years  based  on  a  plan  worked  out 
by  the  leading  European  nations.  "It  will 
be  necessary  for  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  make  a  strong 
spiritual  appeal  to  the  American  people 
to  sacrifice  a  little  themselves,  to  draw 
in  their  own  belts  a  little  to  save  Europe 
from  starvation  and  chaos."6 

The  Clayton  memorandum,  which 
was  forwarded  through  Acheson  to 
Secretary  Marshall  on  May  27,  gave  the 
aid  question  a  sense  of  urgency.  Mar- 
shall convened  a  meeting  of  his  closest 
advisers  to  discuss  the  Clayton  and 


Kennan  reports.  There  was  virtua 
unanimity  that  dramatic  steps  ha< 
taken  quickly.  By  the  end  of  the 
meeting,  Marshall  had  decided  up 
general  outlines  of  a  European  re 
program.  He  needed  only  a  podiu: 
which  to  make  the  announcement 
Recalling  that  he  had  tentatively 
cepted  Harvard's  invitation  to  rec 
honorary  degree,  he  decided  to  us 
occasion  to  present  his  initiative, 
speech,  drafted  by  Special  Assist* 
Charles  E.  Bohlen,  borrowed  fror 
the  Clayton  and  Kennan  memorai 
Marshall,  not  completely  satisfied 
rewrote  parts  of  the  text  on  the  t. 
Cambridge  on  June  4.  Until  its  d( 
the  substance  of  the  address  remi 
well-kept  secret.  Only  Marshall's  i 
advisers  knew  what  he  would  say 
following  day. 

The  Groundwork 

Marshall's  speech  committing  the 
States  to  assist  European  recovei 
a  milestone  in  the  growth  of  U.S. 
peacetime  world  leadership.  As  h 
announcement  of  the  Truman  Do 
the  previous  March,  the  Marshall 
marked  a  dramatic  departure  fro 
isolationism  that  the  United  Stat* 
embraced  after  World  War  I.  Ui 
policymakers,  joined  by  a  number 
gressional  leaders  and  informed  I 
citizens,  appeared  to  accept  the  n 
challenges  of  world  responsibility 
viewed  active  involvement  in  solv 
Europe's  economic  problems  to  b 
national  interest,  economically  as 
politically,  and  the  best  hope  of  a 
another  world  war. 

Nevertheless,  the  immensity 
projected  financial  commitment  t 
Europe,  estimated  at  $17  billion  < 
4-year  period,  made  widespread  < 


These  workers  in  Berlin  built  hous< 
the  city's  homeless— estimated  in  tl 
thousands. 
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nd  public  acceptance  impossible 
antee.  In  order  to  secure  con- 
lal  passage  of  the  assistance  pro- 
he  White  House  and  other  pro- 
of the  Marshall  Plan,  both  in 
eminent  and  the  private  sector, 
issure  the  nation  that  the  United 
:ould  afford  such  unprecedented 
and  that  they  were  necessary  for 
an  recovery. 

satisfy  itself  and  Congress  on  the 
mt,  the  Administration  launched 
aidies  to  determine  whether  the 
States  could,  indeed,  support  an 
?ram  of  the  magnitude  an- 
il The  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
xamined  the  potential  impact  of 
iign  aid  program  on  the  domestic 
y.  A  second  group,  headed  by 
ry  of  the  Interior  Julius  A.  Krug, 
to  anticipate  the  program's  effect 
natural  resources.  Perhaps  the 
own  analysis  was  conducted  by 
sident's  Committee  on  Foreign 
aired  by  Commerce  Secretary  W. 
Harriman,  which  examined  the 
•  question  of  the  limits  within 
he  United  States  could  wisely  ex- 
1  to  Western  Europe, 
three  groups  concluded  that  the 
States  could  meet  the  assistance 
ments,  but  not  without  a  degree 
fice.  They  pointed  out  that  the 
onomy,  which  was  going  at  full 
947,  was  experiencing  shortages 
h  domestic  demand  for  most  of 
ducts  that  Europeans  most  need- 
plies  of  wheat,  fertilizer,  coal, 
nd  farm  machinery  were  especial- 
in  the  United  States.  The  fact 
iropean  nations  required  both 
iterials  and  finished  products 
:ated  the  supply  problem  since  in- 
l  production  of  one  category  of 
requently  reduced  the  availability 
rs.  For  example,  in  order  to  pro- 
ore  wheat  to  relieve  Europe's 
isis,  farmers  could  be  expected  to 
re  tractors,  which  in  turn  would 
re  steel  and  coal,  reducing  the 
ies  of  those  needed  commodities 
le  for  export  to  Europe.  Indeed, 
ne  products  most  in  demand  by 
an  producers  and  consumers,  the 
ian  committee  found  that  only 
and  tobacco  were  being  produced 


■ 


This  textile  plant  in  Oporto,  Portugal,  was  built  with  U.S.  economic  aid. 
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in  the  United  States  in  readily  export- 
able quantities.  All  the  reports  clearly- 
warned  that  the  pressure  on  limited  sup- 
plies required  for  a  European  aid  pro- 
gram would  aggravate  inflation  and 
oblige  U.S.  producers  and  consumers  to 
postpone  purchasing  some  needed  equip- 
ment and  materials.  Still,  all  three 
groups  expressed  the  conviction  that 
despite  such  sacrifices,  the  launching  of 
a  European  recovery  program  was 
essential  to  Europe  and  in  the  U.S.  na- 
tional interest.6 

The  Support 

Despite  evidence  of  support  for  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  in  Congress  and  among  the 
general  public,  it  was  apparent  by  the 
fall  of  1947  that  many  people  had  either 
never  heard  of  it  or  remained  uncon- 
vinced of  its  necessity.  The  Truman  Ad- 
ministration consequently  launched  a 
massive  public  relations  campaign  to 
educate  the  American  public,  and  it  en- 
couraged private  citizens  to  participate 
in  these  efforts.  Secretary  Marshall, 
joined  by  other  members  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, made  numerous  public  ap- 
pearances before  various  civic  and  trade 
groups  to  promote  the  European  aid 
program.  Indeed,  Marshall  made  so 
many  speaking  trips,  especially  to  rural 
communities  in  the  South  and  Midwest, 
that  he  later  remarked  that  he  felt  as  if 
he  were  running  for  office.7 

Privately  organized  groups  also 
proved  effective  in  influencing  public 
opinion.  One  of  the  most  consequential 
was  the  Committee  for  the  Marshall 
Plan,  formed  on  November  17,  1947,  by 
a  group  of  distinguished  citizens,  many 
former  government  leaders.  The  com- 
mittee, which  received  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  White  House  and  State 
Department,  initiated  a  wide  range  of 
activities  to  promote  passage  of  the 
European  recovery  legislation  in  Con- 
gress. Soliciting  the  active  participation 
of  leaders  in  business,  labor,  and  farm 
organizations,  it  organized  regional  com- 
mittees throughout  the  nation  and 
publicized  its  point  of  view  through 
speaking  engagements,  radio  broadcasts, 
and  the  wide  circulation  of  relevant 


The  Soviet  Vetos 


The  initial  response  of  several  East 
European  nations  to  the  Marshall  Plan 
was  positive.  Both  the  Polish  and 
Czechoslovak  Governments  expressed 
their  intentions  to  send  delegations  to 
the  organizational  meeting  to  open  in 
Paris  on  July  12,  1947. 

On  the  occasion  of  presenting  his 
credentials  on  July  9,  the  newly  ap- 
pointed U.S.  Ambassador  to  Poland, 
Stanton  Griffis,  congratulated  the  Polish 
President  on  his  government's  decision. 
Later  that  day,  Griffis  was  summoned  to 
the  Foreign  Office  and  informed  that  the 
Polish  Government  had  changed  its  mind 
and  would  not  send  delegates  to  the 
Paris  meeting.  Griffis  reported  that  the 
Polish  Foreign  Minister  was  "extremely 
apologetic  and  at  least  apparently 
regretful"  about  the  reversal,  and  his  im- 
pression was  that  the  foreign  minister 
and  perhaps  the  entire  Polish  Cabinet 
had  been  overruled  by  a  "higher  authori- 
ty." 

On  that  same  day  in  Moscow,  Stalin 
and  Molotov  informed  a  Czechoslovak 
delegation,  which  included  Foreign 
Minister  Jan  Masaryk,  that  the  Marshall 
Plan  was  intended  to  isolate  the  Soviet 
Union  economically  and  that  they 


publications  and  articles.  It  exerted 
pressure  on  Congress  by  initiating  peti- 
tions on  both  the  national  and  local  level 
for  passage  of  the  European  Recovery 
Program. 

The  urgency  of  the  situation  re- 
quired even  the  President  to  become  ac- 
tively involved  in  the  education  effort. 
Truman  personally  launched  a  food  con- 
servation campaign  in  the  early  fall  of 
1947  in  response  to  an  interim  report 
from  the  Harriman  committee  that  the 
United  States  had  to  increase  its  grain 
exports  dramatically  in  order  to  avert 
starvation  in  parts  of  Europe.  On  Oc- 
tober 5,  1947,  he  broadcast  a  personal 
plea  to  all  Americans  to  reduce  their 
consumption  of  grain  so  that  supplies 
could  be  shipped  overseas  without  caus- 
ing inflationary  shortages  at  home. 


viewed  Czech  participation  as  a  1 
act  against  the  Soviet  Union.  Afl 
of  Soviet  disapproval  was  cabled 
Prague,  a  hastily  assembled  cabii 
reversed  its  decision.  Masaryk  la 
remarked,  "I  went  to  Moscow  as 
foreign  minister  of  an  independe 
sovereign  state;  I  returned  as  a  1 
of  the  Soviet  Government." 

A  Yugoslav  official  confided 
East  European  diplomat  that  th< 
Yugoslav  Government  privately  1 
agreed  to  take  part  in  the  Europ 
meeting  on  the  Marshall  Plan  bu 
changed  its  mind  under  pressure 
Moscow. 

It  was  ironic  that  shock  in  tr 
United  States  over  the  Commun 
in  Czechoslovakia  in  February  li 
the  death  of  Masaryk— he  either 
was  pushed  from  his  Foreign  Of 
residence— helped  spur  Congres 
prove  Marshall  Plan  funding. 

This  summary,  prepared  by  Ronald  1 
The  Office  of  the  Historian,  was  bas 
Robert  H.  B.  Lockhart,  Jan  Masary 
sonal  Memoir  (1951);  Josef  Khorbel, 
Communism  (1951);  and  Foreign  Re, 
the  United  States,  1947,  Vol.  II.  ■ 


Describing  the  growing  desperat 
abroad,  he  urged  every  citizen  tc 
stitute  meatless  Tuesdays  and  to 
down  consumption  of  poultry  am 
all  of  which  would  alleviate  the  c 
demand  for  grain.8 

Administration  and  private  e 
ultimately  proved  successful.  Tfo 
dent's  radio  address  did  much  to 
national  attention  to  European  c 
tions,  and  it  elicited  an  overwhel 
testimony  of  compliance.  Letters 
into  the  White  House  from  citizc 
across  the  country.  Children  pro 
clean  their  plates;  bakeries  repoi 
measures  to  reduce  waste;  distil 
announced  the  voluntary  suspen: 
the  production  of  grain  alcohols 
days.  Other  groups  including  far 
restaurants,  hotels,  airlines,  and 
merchant  marine  extended  their 
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>n  a  nationwide  basis,  a  Gallup 
leased  on  December  7,  1947, 
;d  that  between  July  and 
ber  the  proportion  of  the  popula- 
hich  had  not  heard  of  the  Marshall 
ad  dropped  from  51%  to  36%,  and 
the  month  of  November  those  in 
>f  a  European  aid  program  had 
rom  47%  to  56%.9 
e  Administration  had  an  equally 
ant  mission  in  winning  congres- 
approval  of  the  aid  program.  The 
licans  had  won  the  off-year  elec- 

1946,  and  the  fact  that  much  of 
Date  over  the  aid  program  was 
o  occur  in  an  election  year  gave 
lite  House  little  comfort.  Further- 
many  conservative  Senate 
licans,  led  by  Robert  A.  Taft  of 
is  well  as  some  Democrats,  were 
ed  to  oppose  any  substantial 
al  commitment  to  Europe  on  both 
:al  and  philosophical  grounds, 
e  Administration  was  determined 
;e  the  Marshall  Plan  a  genuinely 
san  issue  by  securing  support 
republican  leaders  in  Congress, 
ichpin  of  this  strategy  was 
lican  Senator  Arthur  H. 
nberg  from  Michigan.  Vandenberg 
veral  assets,  not  the  least  of 
was  his  chairmanship  of  the 

Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
3  was  respected  among  those  con- 
ve  Republicans  expected  to  pro- 
,e  most  opposition  to  the  recovery 
iion.  He  had  been  a  leader  of  the 
mists  in  the  1930s  who  had 
d  any  U.S.  involvement  in  inter- 
il  affairs.  But  the  Japanese  attack 
.rl  Harbor  had  profoundly  shaken 
nciples  of  noninvolvement  and  had 
>rmed  him  into  a  firm  supporter 
nternational  peacekeeping  role  for 
dted  States, 
mediately  after  Marshall's  speech 

e  5,  the  Administration  included 
nberg  in  its  councils.  During  the 
:r  of  1947,  Secretary  Marshall 


steel  plant  was  constructed  north  of 
tic  Circle  by  the  Norwegian  Govern- 


held  twice  weekly  meetings  with 
Vandenberg  to  brief  him  on  European 
developments  and  to  keep  abreast  of 
congressional  attitudes.  In  succeeding 
months  Vandenberg  labored  at  a  hectic 
pace  to  gain  his  colleagues'  support,  not 
only  for  the  4-year  $17  billion  European 
Recovery  Program  but  also  for  an 
emergency  appropriation  to  allow 
Europe  to  hold  out  until  the  longer 
range  program  could  be  passed  and  im- 
plemented. "I  feel  that  Vandenberg  has 
never  received  full  credit  for  his 
monumental  efforts  on  behalf  of  Euro- 
pean recovery,"  Marshall  later  re- 
marked. "He  was  my  right  hand  and  at 
times  I  was  his."10 


Developments  both  within  and  out- 
side Congress  helped  to  ease 
Vandenberg's  task.  During  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1947,  congressmen  and 
senators  traveled  to  Europe  individually 
and  in  groups  to  evaluate  European  con- 
ditions first-hand.  One  of  the  most 
notable  trips  was  conducted  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid, 
chaired  by  Congressman  Christian  A. 
Herter,  which  sailed  for  Europe  at  the 
end  of  August  1947.  The  Herter  commit- 
tee, representing  a  geographical  and 
political  cross-section  of  the  House 
membership,  divided  itself  into  five  sub- 
committees responsible  for  different 
areas  of  Europe.  After  making  ex- 
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haustive  studies,  committee  members 
returned  in  mid-autumn  with  a  deep  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  conditions  to  which 
they  had  been  exposed  abroad.  It  was 
particularly  significant  that  some  of 
those  who  came  back  from  Europe 
strongly  committed  to  an  aid  program 
had  been,  like  Vandenberg,  strong  pre- 
war isolationists.  Republicans  Frances 
Bolton,  Karl  Mundt,  and  Everett 
Dirksen,  all  of  whom  had  fought  to  limit 
U.S.  involvement  in  European  affairs 
before  the  war,  became  committed 
Marshall  Plan  supporters.  Lawrence  W. 
Swift,  a  Republican  from  Wisconsin,  un- 
doubtedly spoke  for  more  than  just 
himself  by  his  candid  admission:  "I 
became  a  convert  on  this  trip,  and  I 
want  to  state  that  for  the  record."  n 

The  testimony  of  the  Herter  commit- 
tee members  played  an  important  role  in 
softening  conservation  opposition  to 
European  aid.  The  eyewitness  accounts 
of  the  increasingly  desperate  conditions 
abroad  were  instrumental  in  securing 
congressional  approval  of  a  $597  million 
interim  aid  bill  for  Europe  in  December 
1947  and  provided  a  sober  and  informed 
basis  from  which  hearings  and  discus- 
sions on  the  Marshall  Plan  could  proceed 
in  the  winter  of  1948.  To  answer  con- 
servative concerns  that  so  large  a  grant 
would  severely  damage  the  domestic 
economy,  committee  members  warned 
that  without  a  fully  funded  aid  commit- 
ment, Europe  would  become  increasing- 
ly vulnerable  to  the  establishment  of 
Communist  and  ultimately  Soviet  con- 
trol. 

Ultimately,  events  abroad  proved  to 
be  more  persuasive  than  even  the  most 
eloquent  of  the  Marshall  Plan  sup- 
porters. In  early  1948,  the  Soviet  Union 
moved  to  strengthen  its  hold  over 
Eastern  Europe.  On  February  25, 
following  a  campaign  of  intimidation 
engineered  by  local  Communist  leaders, 
Czechoslovakia's  democratic  government 
was  replaced  by  a  Soviet-controlled  dic- 
tatorship. At  the  same  time,  the  Soviet 
Union  put  pressure  on  Finland  to  join  a 
Soviet  alliance.  The  danger  of  growing 
Communist  strength  in  Western  Europe 
was  underlined  by  warnings  from  the 


U.S.  Embassy  in  Rome  of  the  possibility 
of  a  Communist  victory  in  the  Italian 
elections  scheduled  for  mid-April. 

Growing  national  concern  over  these 
developments  abroad  helped  to  assure 
passage  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948  which  embodied  the  Mar- 
shall Plan,  or  the  European  Recovery 
Program  as  it  was  formally  named.  The 
Senate  approved  the  bill  on  March  13  by 
a  vote  of  69  to  17,  followed  by  a 
favorable  House  vote  on  March  31  of 
329  to  74. 


The  Administrator 

The  Marshall  Plan  legislation  provided 
for  an  Economic  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration (EC A)  to  administer  the  aid 
program  in  Europe.  Vandenberg  was 
convinced  that  the  European  Recovery 
Program  could  be  more  efficiently 
operated  by  people  with  business  and 
financial  backgrounds  rather  than  by 
government  bureaucrats  and  had, 
therefore,  insisted  that  aid  operations  be 
conducted  outside  the  Department  of 
State.  The  Administrator  of  ECA  was 
expected  to  consult  with  the  State 
Department  regarding  policies  which  af- 
fected broad  foreign  policy  objectives. 
However,  he  was  not  subordinate  to  the 
State  Department,  but  responsible  only 
to  the  President. 

Vandenberg  also  believed  that  in 
order  to  insure  continued  bipartisan  sup- 
port of  the  European  Recovery  Pro- 
gram, the  new  administrator  should  be  a 
businessman  and  a  Republican.  He 
recommended  Paul  Hoffman,  the  Presi- 
dent of  Studebaker,  who  commanded 
widespread  support  among  the  business 
community  and  was  well  respected  in 
Congress.  He  was  a  Republican, 
although  not  a  strongly  partisan  one. 
Although  President  Truman  had  other 
candidates  in  mind,  he  accepted  the  sug- 
gestion and  appointed  Hoffman  to  the 
position.  Hoffman  proved  to  be  an  ideal 
choice.  In  the  first  instance  he  was  a 
successful  businessman  and  a  first-rate 
manager.  Named  president  of 
Studebaker  in  1935,  2  years  after  it  had 


lapsed  into  receivership,  he  resto 
ailing  company  to  a  position  of  S( 
fitability  within  5  years.  He  also 
been  exposed  to  broad  national  e 
problems.  In  1942  he  had  helped 
the  Committee  for  Economic  Dei 
ment  (CED),  established  to  make 
mendations  on  anticipated  postw 
economic  problems.  He  also  serv 
distinction  on  the  Harriman  comi 
and  agreed  wholeheartedly  with 
posed  European  aid  program. 

Although  initially  reluctant  b 
private  industry  to  accept  the  po 
Administrator,  Hoffman  attackei 
new  responsibilities  energetically 
before  his  organization  was  fully 
place,  he  began  moving  emergen 
plies  to  Europe.  He  fully  shared 
sense  of  urgency  felt  by  Adminis 
and  congressional  leaders  and  re 
zealously  committed  to  Europeai 
recovery  throughout  his  tenure, 
greatest  fear,  one  that  never  cor 
left  him,  was  that  an  incomplete 
recovery  would  gravely  endangei 
security  by  exposing  West  Euroj 
tions  to  Soviet  expansion.  "I  just 
tell  you  what  a  feeling  of  almost 
had  when  I  came  back  here  as  tc 
would  happen  to  us  if  we  stopper 
program,"  he  once  confessed  to  1 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Comm 
"because  they  are  not  strong  enc 
Hoffman  insisted  that  in  order  t< 
cessful,  European  recovery  had  i 
both  genuine  and  permanent.  Pr 
had  to  be  increased  and  export  s 
revived  if  European  nations  wer 
again  to  pay  for  the  goods  they  l 
The  bottom  line  was  the  raising 
pean  living  standards.  "We  ough 
keep  our  eyes  on  just  one  thing  i 
is:  Will  that  program  build  up  pr 
tion  and  produce  a  reasonable  d< 
prosperity  in  4  or  5  years?"  he  si 
shortly  before  he  was  asked  to  b 
Administrator.  "The  way  to  com 
munism  is  with  prosperity."13 
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The  Reluctant  Nominee 


;h  Paul  Hoffman  proved  to  be  an 
jit  choice  to  head  the  Economic 
lition  Administration,  he  did  not 
I  accept  the  position.  As  Presi- 
\  Studebaker,  he  expected  to  be 
'Chairman  of  the  Board  in  the 
iture.  Furthermore,  he  much 
id  life  in  California  to  the  frantic 
Washington.  Hearing  rumors  in 
arch  that  he  was  being  con- 


sidered for  the  ECA  post,  he  agreed  to 
serve  on  a  commission  to  study  the 
economic  situation  in  Japan  and  Korea, 
anticipating  that  he  would  be  safely  out 
of  the  country  when  the  announcement 
was  made.  His  timing  proved  faulty. 
Because  the  final  passage  of  the  legisla- 
tion was  delayed,  he  was  in  Honolulu  on 
his  way  home  when  presidential  aide 
John  Steelman  telephoned  him  about  ac- 


cepting the  job.  Hoffman  refused  to  give 
Steelman  a  definite  answer,  promising 
only  to  travel  to  Washington  within  a 
week  to  discuss  the  matter  further. 

Once  in  Washington  he  stunned  his 
sponsor,  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg, 
by  confiding  that  he  planned  to  turn 
down  the  job.  "You  don't  dare  refuse  if 
the  President  offers  this  opportunity  to 
you,"  Vandenberg  exclaimed.  Hoffman 
then  went  for  a  physical  checkup  confi- 
dent that  his  current  state  of  exhaustion 
and  a  bad  cold  would  disqualify  him  for 
the  position  on  medical  grounds,  only  to 
learn  that  he  was  in  excellent  health. 
Finally,  during  his  meeting  with  the 
President,  Hoffman  frankly  told  Truman 
that  he  did  not  want  to  leave 
Studebaker  now  that  the  company  was 
becoming  profitable.  He  added  that  in 
his  experience,  he  never  received  a 
superior  performance  from  an  employee 
who  did  not  want  a  job,  and  he  did  not 
want  this  one.  Truman  replied  that 
staffing  the  Federal  Government  was 
different  than  hiring  in  the  private  sec- 
tor in  that  the  best  men  generally  had  to 
be  drafted.  "I  am  expecting  you  to  say 
yes,"  Truman  told  him.  Hoffman  promis- 
ed to  think  it  over. 

On  the  afternoon  following  his  talk 
with  the  President,  Hoffman  held  a 
press  conference  to  discuss  his  Asian 
trip  during  which  reporters  appeared  to 
be  far  more  interested  in  rumors  about 
his  appointment  as  ECA  Administrator 
than  in  his  views  on  the  Japanese  and 
Korean  countries.  Suddenly  the  session 
was  interrupted  by  a  bulletin  from  the 
White  House  announcing  that  Hoffman 
had  accepted  the  ECA  post.  Stunned, 
standing  before  the  cameras,  Hoffman 
realized  that  he  could  not  deny  the  an- 
nouncement without  making  a  public 
repudiation.  With  whatever  reservations 
he  continued  to  harbor,  the  President  of 
Studebaker  Corporation  suddenly 
discovered  that  he  had  a  new  job. 

This  account  is  derived  from  two  interviews 
with  Hoffman,  one  dated  January  28,  1953, 
by  Harry  B.  Price,  the  other  dated  Octo- 
ber 25,  1964,  by  Philip  C.  Brooks.  Summaries 
of  both  interviews  are  available  at  the 
Truman  Library  in  Independence, 
Missouri.  ■ 
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The  Special  Interests 

Like  most  businessmen,  indeed  many 
Americans,  Hoffman  believed  that 
restoring  Europe's  economy  would  be  in 
the  United  States  best  economic  as  well 
as  political  and  strategic  interests.  A 
prosperous  Europe  would  allow  a  mu- 
tually beneficial  trading  relationship  to 
develop  which  would  be  to  the  advan- 
tage of  both  sides.  But  the  ECA  Ad- 
ministrator opposed  using  the  European 
Recovery  Program  as  a  means  of 
enhancing  short-term  U.S.  business  op- 
portunities unless  the  products 
Americans  wished  to  sell  were  the  same 
ones  Europeans  needed  and  wanted.  In 
the  cases  where  they  were,  he  was  hap- 
py to  approve  the  allocation  of  the  pro- 
gram's funds  to  finance  these  products. 
Indeed,  a  large  portion  of  Europe's  food 
requirements  could  be  met  only  by  the 
United  States.  However,  Hoffman  en- 
couraged European  nations  to  purchase 
goods  elsewhere  if  by  so  doing  they 
could  concentrate  their  limited  dollar 
resources  on  those  items  which  the 
United  States  could  supply  most  cheaply 
and  efficiently.  He  was  convinced  that 
this  temporary  setback  to  some  U.S.  ex- 
ports would  enable  European  countries 
to  reach  a  point  where  they  could  afford 
U.S.  products  without  the  help  of  the 
U.S.  taxpayer. 

The  President  and  a  majority  in 
Congress  and  business  generally  sup- 
ported Hoffman.  But  as  the  recovery 
program  unfolded,  the  Administrator 
became  the  target  of  a  growing  number 
of  critics  in  Congress  who  accused  him 
of  selling  out  American  economic  in- 
terests. Indeed,  some  special  interest 
groups  had  sufficient  backing  in  Con- 
gress to  secure  legislative  preference  for 
their  economic  interests.  For  example, 
the  shipping  lobby  was  able  to  insert  a 
provision  in  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  that  required  50%  of  all  com- 
modities procured  under  the  Economic 
Recovery  Program  to  be  transported  in 
U.S.  ships.  In  deference  to  various 
agricultural  groups,  Section  112  of  the 
act  also  obliged  the  Administrator  to  en- 
courage European  procurement  of  U.S. 
surplus  agricultural  products.  Flour 


Heavy  equipment  was  vital  for  European  industries  after  World  War  II.  This  fr; 
tank  for  a  refinery  was  unloaded  at  Le  Havre,  France. 
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millers  were  able  to  secure  a  provision 
requiring  25%  of  all  wheat  shipments 
under  the  program  to  be  in  the  form  of 
flour.14 

These  were  not  the  only  economic 
groups  seeking  to  benefit  from  the  pro- 
gram. As  the  U.S.  recession  gathered 
force  in  1949,  what  started  as  a  trickle 
became  a  flood.  Businessmen  hurt  by 
the  downturn  besieged  ECA  for  orders 


financed  by  the  European  Recc 
gram.  Hoffman  at  one  point  to 
closed  session  of  the  Senate  Fo 
lations  Committee  that  the  list 
ucts  being  pushed  for  special  c< 
tion  stood  at  109  and  was  "beir 
to  almost  hourly."16 

Hoffman  insisted  that  priv; 
businesses  had  to  compete  for 
orders  much  as  they  had  befon 
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tation  of  the  Marshall  Plan.  If  a 
an  customer  needed  to  purchase 
)ods,  he  could  apply  to  his 
ment  for  dollar  credits.  If  the 
government  approved  the  re- 
nd desired  funds  to  be  made 
le  under  its  program's  allocation, 
i  forward  the  request  to  ECA. 
in  or  one  of  his  subordinates 
;hen  make  a  decision  based  on  the 
to  which  the  order  contributed  to 
an  recovery.  This  system  also  ap- 
i  agricultural  products  except  that 
ial  requisition  procedure  was  nor- 
andled  by  government  agencies. 
Oman's  procedures  did  not  satisfy 
ongressmen  who  felt  he  should  do 
>r  American  products.  Some 
ors  criticized  him  for  failing  to 
.S.  tobacco  sales  abroad.  Others 
:d  him  for  not  forcing  the  British 


to  buy  more  American  wheat.  Still 
others  complained  that  he  was  not  doing 
enough  to  stimulate  European  demand 
for  U.S.  machine  tools,  canned  fish,  cot- 
ton yarn,  printing  equipment,  fur,  steel, 
or  marine  insurance,  to  name  a  few. 
Senator  Alexander  Wiley  of  Wisconsin 
undoubtedly  expressed  the  sentiments  of 
many  of  his  colleagues  during  a  closed 
session  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  1949:  "I  think  as  Ad- 
minstrator  your  one  fault ...  is  that  you 
hold  stubbornly  to  this  one  concept,  that 
it  is  just  Europe."16 

Hoffman  nevertheless  stuck  by  his 
principles  and  resisted  all  attempts  to 
shift  the  focus  of  U.S.  aid  from  Euro- 
pean recovery  to  American  relief.  In  at 
least  one  case,  the  political  forces  ar- 
rayed against  him  were  too  powerful. 
His  first  major  battle  with  Congress  was 


an  attempt  to  circumvent  the  50%  ship- 
ping requirement.  Concerned  that  high 
American  shipping  charges  were  con- 
tributing to  inflation  abroad,  as  well  as 
reducing  the  funds  available  to  Europe 
to  buy  needed  products,  Hoffman 
threatened  to  ignore  the  50%  provision 
unless  U.S.  shippers  lowered  their  rates. 
The  reaction  of  the  shipping  lobby  and 
its  congressional  supporters  was 
apoplectic.  The  shipping  companies  and 
union  launched  a  communications  blitz 
flooding  ECA  and  the  White  House  with 
letters,  postcards,  and  telegrams  of  pro- 
test. Unions  promised  to  set  up  picket 
lines  around  foreign  ships  carrying  ECA 

On  November  29,  1948,  President  Truman, 
Secretary  Marshall,  Paul  Hoffman,  and 
W.  Averell  Harriman  met  to  discuss  the 
European  recovery  program. 
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cargo,  and  the  U.S.  Maritime  Commis- 
sion joined  shipping  senators  and  con- 
gressmen in  pressuring  the  White  House 
to  overrule  ECA. 

For  a  long  time  Hoffman  remained 
defiant.  "I'm  not  going  to  take  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  subsidize  the  American 
shipping  industry  in  a  world  situation 
where  a  lot  of  it  will  have  to  go  out  of 
business  anyway,"  he  declared  at  the 
height  of  uproar.  "If  they  don't  like  that 
kind  of  administration,  I  can  come  to 
California  and  enjoy  life."17  Ultimately, 
however,  he  was  obliged  to  back  down, 
doubtless  with  a  sympathetic  but  firm 
nudge  from  Truman  who  at  least  on  this 
issue  probably  concluded  that  the 
political  risks  were  too  high. 

It  was  the  first  and  last  major  battle 
against  any  interest  group  that  Hoffman 
lost.  His  commitment  to  principle  and 
his  willingness  to  fight  for  it  won  him 
enormous  respect  in  Congress  and  kept 
a  majority  on  his  side  in  the  struggles 
that  followed.  During  the  recessionary 
months  he  successfully  met  major 
challenges  from  the  lumber  and 
aluminum  industries  which  demanded 
major  shares  of  Economic  Recovery  Pro- 
gram business.  Hoffman  reminded  them 
that  program  funds  were  made  available 
to  European  nations  to  finance  goods 
they  wanted  at  the  specifications  they 
required.  U.S.  assistance  was  not  intend- 
ed to  bail  out  ailing  American  industries. 
"We  hope  the  Southern  Pine  industry 
will  obtain  its  share  of  export  business 
financed  by  ECA,"  Hoffman  wrote  one 
disgruntled  Senator,  "but  it  will  have  to 
obtain  that  business  on  the  American 
free  enterprise  basis."18  He  made  this 
principle  equally  clear  to  aluminum  pro- 
ducers and  their  congressional  sup- 
porters who  sought  to  imitate  the  ship- 
ping lobby  by  requiring  that  50%  of  all 
aluminum  purchases  be  made  in  the 
United  States.  "Any  other  policy  [than 
one]  requiring  the  participating  coun- 
tries to  purchase  vitally  needed  com- 
modities at  the  lowest  possible  price," 
Hoffman  wrote  an  aluminum  advocate  in 
the  Senate,  "would  defeat  the  purpose  of 
ECA  to  promote  European  recovery  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the  United 
States  taxpayer."19 


Despite  the  tenacity  of  the  special 
pleaders,  a  majority  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress  agreed  with  Hoffman  in  these 
and  similar  cases.  An  amendment  to  re- 
quire that  50%  of  all  aluminum  pur- 
chases be  made  in  the  United  States  was 
defeated  by  voice  vote  in  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Congress 
refused  to  give  any  additional  products 
legislative  preference,  and  in  subsequent 
legislation  it  first  reduced  and  then 
eliminated  entirely  the  25%  flour  provi- 
sion which  had  been  part  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948. 

Led  by  Vandenberg  and  members  of 
the  Herter  committee  who  had  spear- 
headed the  effort  to  pass  the  recovery 
legislation,  a  solid  core  of  legislators 
were  willing  to  allow  their  various  con- 
stituencies to  undergo  some  short-term 
sacrifices  to  achieve  European  recovery 
goals.  Vandenberg,  who  himself 
represented  a  corn-growing  area, 
reacted  with  disgust  at  the  growing 
number  of  producers  and  manufacturers 
seeking  to  benefit  from  the  Economic 


Recovery  Program.  Responding 
pleas  of  a  colleague  requesting  t 
ECA  legislation  mandate  a  speci 
percentage  of  corn  flour  exports 
Vandenberg  pointed  out  that  th( 
also  63  other  surplus  commoditii 
demanding  special  consideration 
are  going  to  start  down  that  roa 
have  no  interest  in  ECA  whatev 
want  to  revert  to  a  frank  Ameri 
surplus  relief  formula."20 

The  Assistance 

Over  the  4-year  period  during  w 
Marshall  plan  was  formally  in  o] 
Congress  appropriated  $13.3  bil 
European  recovery.  The  aid,  alt 
modest  in  terms  of  Europe's  tot 
national  product,  supplied  critic; 
needed  materials  to  get  product 
started  again.  Thus,  by  acting  a 
primer,  Marshall  Plan  assistanci 
able  to  release  productive  energ 
times  the  value  of  the  goods  inv 
Besides  the  products  and  co 
modities  which  the  United  State 


U.S.  Economic  Assistance  Under  the  European  Recovery  Program: 
April  3,  1948  -  June  30,  1952 

(Total  Amount  in  Millions  of  U.S.  Dollars)  


Iceland 
29.3  .- 


S6      T 

'tifiited  \ 
Ireland      KinSdora      Neth, 
'^5        $189.8'    f,Oa&k 


Stales  Gov«rnmanl  h. 
of  Eitonia.  Lain 
Oth.r  hour 
ly  ■ulhontalfve 


Portugal  f 
51. 2    < 


Medit 


Greece 
706.7 


Turkey 
225.1 
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ie  of  the  most  valuable  aspects 
aid  to  Europe  and  one  in  which 
n  took  much  personal  pride,  was 
nical  assistance  program.  This 
1  was  born  in  July  1948  from  a 

in  Paris  between  Hoffman  and 
>  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
ford  Cripps.  It  began  as  a  joint 
in  which  British  manufacturing 
icultural  teams  would  visit  the 
states  to  study  American  pro- 
methods.  The  program  was 
ently  broadened  to  include  all  na- 
rticipating  in  the  European 
y  Program.  In  the  4  years  of  the 
1  Plan,  more  than  100  foreign 
.1  teams  visited  U.S.  factories 
ns.  Almost  every  type  of 
:turing  process  was  covered. 

industries  interested  in  par- 
ig  in  the  technical  assistance  pro- 
>plied  to  ECA  through  their 
nents.  If  ECA  approved,  it  then 
;o  set  up  a  schedule  of  visits  to 
ms  willing  to  show  their  produc- 
hnologies  to  visiting  groups, 
fman  believed  that  European  in- 
:ould  successfully  increase  its 
ivity  only  if  it  had  the  benefit  of 
t  modern  production  methods, 
confident  that  American 
>es  could  make  a  sizable  contribu- 
Suropean  output  by  sharing  its 
)gy  and  managerial  practices. 

element  in  the  program  was  the 
■o  which  U.S.  businesses  would 
te.  Many  industries  competed 
iropean  industries  in  both  foreign 
lestic  markets.  It  was,  therefore, 
lediately  clear  to  what  extent 
uld  share  confidential  data  with 
d  European  competitors  who 
iter  use  trade  secrets  to  gain 
shares  at  their  expense, 
atever  doubts  the  ECA  harbored 
ie  willingness  of  businesses  to 
ate  were  quickly  dispelled, 
ft  a  few  firms  refused  to 
te,  the  great  majority  did  so 

Hoffman's  expectations.  As  team 
/olved,  reports  filed  by  foreign 
aders,  as  well  as  ECA  project 
srs  who  had  organized  the  visits, 


The  Goodwill 


Besides  the  enormous  productive  value 
for  European  firms  of  the  numerous 
technical  visits  made  by  foreign 
managers  and  labor  officials  to  U.S. 
companies,  they  produced  a  deep  sense 
of  goodwill  between  host  and  visitor 
which  strengthened  the  feeling  of  com- 
mon purpose  and  cooperation  which 
made  the  Marshall  Plan  a  success.  They 
also  demonstrated  the  willingness  of 
U.S.  executives  to  contribute  to  Euro- 
pean recovery  at  a  time  when  many  of 
them  were  experiencing  competitive 
pressures  and  slumping  demand  for 
their  products. 

The  textile  industry  seemed  par- 
ticularly hard  pressed.  During  the  1949 
recession  thousands  of  smaller 
businesses  were  either  closed  or  forced 
to  operate  on  a  part-time  basis.  In  addi- 
tion, growing  textile  imports,  officially 
encouraged  by  ECA  to  allow  European 
countries  to  reduce  their  burgeoning 
trade  deficit,  further  reduced  the  market 
for  U.S.  products.  It  was  in  this 
domestic  economic  environment  that  the 
industry  was  asked  by  ECA  to  host 
technical  teams  covering  a  wide  spec- 
trum of  textile  products.  Manufacturers 
of  some  lines  refused  to  accept  any 
visiting  teams  for  fear  of  giving  Euro- 
pean producers  a  competitive  advantage. 
ECA  was  obliged  to  cancel  planned  jute 
spinning  and  carpet  manufacturing 
teams  in  early  1949  because  of  industry 
resistance.  Nevertheless,  15  European 
teams  did  tour  U.S.  textile  plants,  and 
the  receptions  in  all  cases  were  warm 
and  informative.  The  testimony  of  ECA 
observers,  and  especially  visiting  team 
members,  is  perhaps  the  most  eloquent 
proof  of  the  willingness  of  many  ex- 
ecutives to  do  what  they  could  to  assist 
European  recovery  during  a  period  of 
adverse  domestic  economic  conditions. 


I  mean  this  very  sincerely.  I  think 
you  have  one  of  the  finest  countries  and 
one  of  the  finest  and  friendliest  of  people 
on  the  face  of  God's  earth.  (Edward 
Packer,  U.K.  Cotton  Team  No.  6) 

We  cannot  pay  too  high  a  tribute  to 
the  way  in  which  we  have  been  received 
in  America.  Information  of  a  confiden- 
tial nature  has  been  given  to  us  without 
hesitation,  and  firms  have  put  themselves 
to  a  great  inconvenience  in  order  to  in- 
sure that  our  visit  was  a  success.  (C.  C. 
Newman,  Team  Leader,  U.K.  Men's 
Clothing  Team  No.  8) 

The  treatment  accorded  this  group 
was  truly  a  highlight  of  the  entire  visit 
as  were  the  accomplishments  of  the  group 
who  made  this  trip.  The  American  in- 
dustrialists were  truly  magnificent  to 
this  group — everything  possible  was  done 
for  them.  (Wallace  Jeffords,  ECA  Proj- 
ect Manager,  Danish  Hosiery  Group) 

We  wish  to  thank  very  sincerely  all 
the  American  manufacturers  who  opened 
their  doors,  and  sometimes  their  ac- 
counting books  so  widely;  they  can  be 
assured  of  our  discretion.  (Jean-Marie 
DuBost,  Team  Leader,  French  Silk 
Team) 

We  have  been  touched  by  the  great 
friendliness  of  all  Americans  we  met  on 
business  and  social  occasions,  by  their 
open  minds  and  hospitality.  Everywhere 
we  met  a  warm  reception.  (J.  A. 
Panhuyzen,  Team  Leader,  Dutch  Cotton 
and  Rayon  Team) 

Documentation  for  this  section  was  taken 
from  team  leader  and  project  manager 
reports  located  in  the  ECA  Technical 
Assistance  Files,  Federal  Records  Center  Ac- 
cession No.  53  A  609  and  53  A  648.  ■ 


were  overwhelmingly  favorable.  "We 
had  all  heard  about  American  hospitality 
before  we  came  here,  but  one  has  to  ex- 
perience it  to  appreciate  what  it  means," 
stated  one  British  team  leader  at  the 
end  of  the  6-week  tour  of  the  U.S. 
automotive  industry.  "The  detailed  infor- 


mation placed  at  our  disposal  by  all 
these  firms  has  been  astonishing."21 
Another  team  leader  was  equally  im- 
pressed with  his  reception  by  the  U.S. 
electrical  industry:  "Some  of  the  firms 
have  simply  surpassed  themselves  in  the 
readiness  with  which  they  have  opened 
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up  their  whole  organization  to  us.  For 
the  few  days  we  were  present,  we  were 
treated  as  if  we  belonged  to  the 
organization."22 

Even  members  of  hard-pressed  in- 
dustries showed  surprising  degrees  of 
cooperation.  Various  companies  produc- 
ing steel,  wood  products,  rubber, 
machine  tools,  abrasives,  shoes, 
glassware,  and  textiles  tried  to  be 
helpful  despite  the  fact  that  all  these  in- 
dustries competed  with  European  firms 
in  various  markets.  For  example,  U.S. 
textile  firms,  although  they  competed 
directly  with  British  imports,  were 
remarkably  forthcoming  with  their 
British  counterparts.  At  the  end  of  a 
tour  which  included  a  cross  section  of 
mills  throughout  the  North  and 
Southeast,  the  British  team  leader  failed 
to  recall  one  instance  where  he  did  not 
receive  straight  answers  to  his  ques- 
tions. "From  the  moment  we  landed  in 
this  country  on  the  24th  of  May  until 
this  very  moment,"  he  stated,  "we  have 
had  nothing  but  the  greatest  possible 
kindly  relations  and  cooperation  and 
help  from  everybody  we  have  met."23 

Similar  testimony  from  other  textile 
team  members  documented  an  unusually 
widespread  commitment  to  the  concept 
of  technical  assistance  and  European 
recovery  goals  among  the  U.S.  textile 
industry,  and  it  typified  the  gratitude 
which  a  great  majority  of  visiting 
foreigners  felt  toward  their  hosts 
throughout  U.S.  industry. 

The  willingness  of  so  many 
American  businesses  to  cooperate  with 
their  foreign  guests  seemed  based  on 
many  factors.  The  personal  rapport 
which  developed  between  visitors  and 
hosts  helped  to  break  down  many  bar- 
riers. In  this  respect  the  readiness  of 
many  European  team  members  to  talk 
about  their  own  processes  and  methods 
quickly  established  an  atmosphere  of 
mutual  trust  and  encouraged  U.S. 
businessmen  to  be  more  forthcoming.  In 
addition,  most  executives  who  under- 
stood the  goals  of  the  European 
Recovery  Program  were  flattered  to  be 
chosen  to  participate  in  the  technical 
assistance  program.  Indeed,  those  firms 
selected  for  inclusion  on  itineraries  for 
their  technological  efficiency  or  mana- 


gerial expertise  tended  to  be  less 
vulnerable  to  foreign  competition. 
Generally  proud  of  their  accomplish- 
ments and  the  democratic  system  which 
made  them  possible,  they  very  much  saw 
themselves  and  acted  as  goodwill  am- 
bassadors. 

By  the  end  of  the  European 
Recovery  Program,  American  businesses 
had  provided  European  industry  with  an 
immense  amount  of  information. 
Although  the  extent  to  which  Europeans 
implemented  the  suggestions  is  difficult 
to  measure  exactly,  individual  foreign 
companies  reported  that  their  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  methods  into  plant 
operations  had  been  accompanied  by 
dramatic  increases  in  productivity. 
There  were  also  important  intangible 
benefits  derived  from  the  program.  "I 
can  think  of  nothing  more  conducive  to 
international  goodwill  than  an  exchange 
of  such  visits  between  our  people  and 
those  of  other  lands,"  Hoffman  wrote  to 
James  Patton  of  the  National  Farmers 
Union.  "The  practical  benefits  are  ob- 
vious, but  the  less  obvious  may  in  the 
long  run  be  more  rewarding."24 


The  Foundation 

Indeed,  the  degree  to  which  the 
Marshall  plan  enhanced  transatlai 
understanding  might  alone  have  j 
the  effort.  Other  important  bypro 
such  as  the  impetus  toward  Euro] 
economic  unity,  emerged  from  thi 
experience.  But  equally  impressiv 
the  degree  to  which  U.S.  assistan 
what  it  was  designed  to  do — fuel 
economic  growth  and  raise  gener; 
ing  standards.  From  1938,  the  las 
in  which  Europe  was  at  peace,  to 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  aver; 
European  citizen,  as  measured  by 
capita  gross  national  product,  hac 
by  more  than  8%.  Some  nations  i 
corded  dramatic  declines.  The  ecc 
position  of  West  Germany  had 
deteriorated  by  15.4%,  Italy  by  2! 
and  Austria  by  39.5%.  By  the  enc 
1951,  3V2  years  after  the  beginnir 
the  European  Recovery  Program 
postwar  economic  trend  had  cleai 


Per  Capita  GNP  of  Marshall  Plan  Countries 
(in  1981  dollars)25 


1938 


1947 


1951 


19: 


Austria 

$2,004 

$1,213 

$2,473 

$8,6 

Belgium 

3,394 

3,145 

3,951 

9,6 

Denmark 

4,028 

4,016 

4,602 

10,8 

France 

2,953 

2,682 

3,628 

10,5 

Germany  (F.R.G.) 

2,184 

1,847 

3,507 

11,0 

Greece 

1,178 

731 

954 

4,1 

Iceland 

2,504 

4,366 

4,230 

11,6 

Ireland 

1,879 

1,876 

2,144 

4,7 

Italy 

2,078 

1,540 

1,955 

6,1 

Luxembourg 

2,979 

4,112 

4,883 

10,0 

Netherlands 

3,532 

3,304 

4,022 

9,6 

Norway 

3,606 

3,830 

4,616 

13,2 

Portugal 

498 

485 

634 

2,3 

Sweden 

4,663 

5,321 

6,157 

13,41 

Turkey 

499 

450 

578 

1,1 

United  Kingdom 

4,345 

4,515 

5,016 

8,9! 

European  Average 

$2,648 

$2,426 

$3,238 

$7,9 

United  States 

$4,226 

$6,332 

$7,240 

$12,7! 
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L  Per  capita  GNP  grew  33.5% 
18  through  1951.  Of  equal  sig- 
;,  the  economic  progress  which 
i  made  by  1951  provided  the 
on  for  unprecedented  growth  in 
snt  decades.  In  the  30  years 
illowed,  the  per  capita  standard 
of  participating  countries  rose 
or  an  average  annual  growth 
1.8%,  compared  to  an  average 
capita  growth  rate  in  the 
states  of  2.5%  during  the  same 
Some  nations,  particularly  those 
id  suffered  the  most  serious 
by  1947,  later  outperformed  the 
.  The  living  standards  of  French, 
Germans,  and  Austrians  have 
yearly  rates  of  6.4%,  7.1%, 
id  8.4%,  respectively.  The  Euro- 
scovery  Program,  of  course, 
i  only  part  of  the  credit  for 
•amatic  gains.  Europe's  economic 
would  not  have  been  possible 
the  creativity,  technical  com- 
,  and  hard  work  of  the  European 
involved.  Nevertheless,  by 

I  shortgages  and  boosting 

,  the  Marshall  Plan  contributed 
ntly  to  the  end  result. 

lational  Interest 

;h  the  implementation  of  the 

II  plan  involved  some  degree  of 
rm  economic  sacrifice  for  the 
States,  the  restoration  of  Euro- 
oductivity  significantly  furthered 
onal  interest.  By  creating  jobs 
anting  individual  incomes,  it 

ed  the  growing  unrest  which 
led  European  political  institu- 
;s  success  in  strengthening  the 
ies  of  participating  countries  and 
ing  their  overall  economic  and 
cohesiveness  served  to  stymie 
2r  plans  the  Soviet  Union  might 
d  for  extending  its  political  do- 
Western  Europe.  Above  all,  the 
11  Plan  created  a  sense  of  in- 
less  and  a  reservoir  of  good  feel- 
ing Europeans  towards  the 
States  which  in  subsequent  years 
ited  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
n  military  alliance  system  and  to 
.  position  of  leadership  of  the 
rid. 


In  economic  terms,  the  United 
States  was  able  to  preserve  and  improve 
its  trading  relationship  with  European 
nations.  By  stimulating  European  pro- 
ductivity and  accepting  a  greater  volume 
of  imports,  the  United  States  saw  its  ex- 
ports increase  several  fold  in  the 
decades  that  followed.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  Marshall  Plan  had 
long-term  benefits  for  the  United  States 
as  well  as  for  Europe.  Its  conception, 
enactment,  and  implementation  were  the 
product  of  enlightened  statesmanship  on 
the  part  of  all  concerned — a  foreign 
policy  achievement  in  which  the  nation 
can  take  pride. 
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THE  PRESIDENT 


Arms  Control  and  the  Future 
of  East-West  Relations 


President  Reagan's  commencement 
address  at  Eureka  College,  Peoria,  Il- 
linois, on  May  9,  1982.1 

Graduation  day  is  called  "commence- 
ment" and  properly  so  because  it  is  both 
a  recognition  of  completion  and  a  begin- 
ning. And  I  would  like,  seriously,  to  talk 
to  you  about  this  new  phase— the  socie- 
ty in  which  you're  now  going  to  take 
your  place  as  full-time  participants. 
You're  no  longer  observers.  You  will  be 
called  upon  to  make  decisions  and  ex- 
press your  views  on  global  events  be- 
cause those  events  will  affect  your  lives. 

I've  spoken  of  similarities,  and  the 
1980s  like  the  1930s  may  be  one  of 
those— a  crucial  juncture  in  history  that 
will  determine  the  direction  of  the 
future.  In  about  a  month  I  will  meet  in 
Europe  with  the  leaders  of  nations  who 
are  our  closest  friends  and  allies.  At 
Versailles,  leaders  of  the  industrial 
powers  of  the  world  will  seek  better 
ways  to  meet  today's  economic  chal- 
lenges. In  Bonn,  I  will  join  my  col- 
leagues from  the  Atlantic  alliance  na- 
tions to  renew  those  ties  which  have 
been  the  foundation  of  Western,  free- 
world  defense  for  37  years.  There  will 
also  be  meetings  in  Rome  and  London. 

Now,  these  meetings  are  significant 
for  a  simple  but  very  important  reason. 
Our  own  nation's  fate  is  directly  linked 
to  that  of  our  sister  democracies  in 
Western  Europe.  The  values  for  which 
America  and  all  democratic  nations 
stand  represent  the  culmination  of 
Western  culture.  Andrei  Sakharov,  the 
distinguished  Nobel  laureate  and 
courageous  Soviet  human  rights  advo- 
cate, has  written  in  a  message  smuggled 
to  freedom:  "I  believe  in  Western  man.  I 
have  faith  in  his  mind  which  is  practical 
and  efficient  and,  at  the  same  time, 
aspires  to  great  goals.  I  have  faith  in  his 
good  intentions  and  in  his  decisiveness." 

This  glorious  tradition  requires  a 
partnership  to  preserve  and  protect  it. 
Only  as  partners  can  we  hope  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  a  peaceful  community  of  na- 
tions. Only  as  partners  can  we  defend 
the  values  of  democracy  and  human 
dignity  that  we  hold  so  dear. 


There  is  a  single,  major  issue  in  our 
partnership  which  will  underlie  the 
discussions  that  I  will  have  with  the 
European  leaders — the  future  of 
Western  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  How  should  we  deal  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  years  ahead?  What 
framework  should  guide  our  conduct  and 
our  policies  toward  it?  And  what  can  we 
realistically  expect  from  a  world  power 
of  such  deep  fears,  hostilities,  and  exter- 
nal ambitions? 

I  believe  the  unity  of  the  West  is  the 
foundation  for  any  successful  relation- 
ship with  the  East.  Without  Western 
unity  we'll  squander  our  energies  in 
bickering  while  the  Soviets  continue  as 
they  please.  With  unity,  we  have  the 
strength  to  moderate  Soviet  behavior. 
We've  done  so  in  the  past,  and  we  can 
do  so  again. 

Our  challenge  is  to  establish  a 
framework  in  which  sound  East- West 
relations  will  endure.  I'm  optimistic  that 
we  can  build  a  more  constructive  rela- 
tionship with  the  Soviet  Union.  To  do 
so,  however,  we  must  understand  the 
nature  of  the  Soviet  system  and  the 
lessons  of  the  past. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  huge  empire 
ruled  by  an  elite  that  holds  all  power 


Peace  is  not  the 
absence  of  conflict  but 
the  ability  to  cope  with 
conflict  by  peaceful 
means. 


and  all  privilege.  They  hold  it  tightly  be- 
cause, as  we've  seen  in  Poland,  they  fear 
what  might  happen  if  even  the  smallest 
amount  of  control  slips  from  their  grasp. 
They  fear  the  infectiousness  of  even  a 
little  freedom,  and  because  of  this,  in 
many  ways,  their  system  has  failed.  The 
Soviet  empire  is  faltering  because  it  is 
rigid — centralized  control  has  destroyed 
incentives  for  innovation,  efficiency,  and 
individual  achievement.  Spiritually,  there 
is  a  sense  of  malaise  and  resentment. 


But  in  the  midst  of  social  am 
nomic  problems,  the  Soviet  dicta 
has  forged  the  largest  armed  for 
the  world.  It  has  done  so  by  pre* 
the  human  needs  of  its  people,  a 
the  end,  this  course  will  undermi 
foundations  of  the  Soviet  system 
Truman  was  right  when  he  said 
Soviets  that,  'When  you  try  to  c 
other  people  or  extend  yourself  < 
vast  areas,  you  cannot  win  in  th 
run."  \ 

Yet  Soviet  aggressiveness  hj 
grown  as  Soviet  military  power 
creased.  To  compensate,  we  mus 
from  the  lessons  of  the  past.  Wri 
West  has  stood  unified  and  firm, 
Soviet  Union  has  taken  heed.  Fc 
years  Western  Europe  has  lived 
despite  the  shadow  of  Soviet  mil 
might.  Through  unity,  you'll  rerr 
from  your  modern  history  coursi 
West  secured  the  withdrawal  of 
tion  forces  from  Austria  and  the 
nition  of  its  rights  in  Berlin. 

Other  Western  policies  have 
been  successful.  East- West  trad< 
expanded  in  the  hope  of  providii 
tives  for  Soviet  restraint,  but  th 
Soviets  exploited  the  benefits  of 
without  moderating  their  behavi 
Despite  a  decade  of  ambitious  ai 
trol  efforts,  the  Soviet  buildup  c 
And  despite  its  signature  of  the 
agreements  on  human  rights,  th 
Union  has  not  relaxed  its  hold  o 
own  people  or  those  of  Eastern 

During  the  1970s  some  of  us 
the  warning  of  President  Kenne 
said  that  the  Soviets  "have  offer 
trade  us  an  apple  for  an  orchar< 
don't  do  that  in  this  country."  B 
came  perilously  close  to  doing  ji 

If  East- West  relations  in  tht 
era  in  Europe  have  yielded  disa] 
ment,  detente  outside  Europe  h 
ed  a  severe  disillusionment  for  t 
who  expected  a  moderation  of  S 
behavior.  The  Soviet  Union  conl 
support  Vietnam  in  its  occupatii 
Kampuchea  and  its  massive  mili 
presence  in  Laos.  It  is  engaged 
of  aggression  against  Afghanist 
Soviet  proxy  forces  have  brougl 
stability  and  conflict  to  Africa  a 
tral  America. 
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?  are  now  approaching  an  ex- 
y  important  phase  in  East-West 
ns  as  the  current  Soviet  leader- 
succeeded  by  a  new  generation, 
he  current  and  the  new  Soviet 
ship  should  realize  aggressive 
s  will  meet  a  firm  Western  re- 
i.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Soviet 
ship  devoted  to  improving  its  peo- 
ves,  rather  than  expanding  its 
conquests,  will  find  a  sympathetic 
r  in  the  West.  The  West  will  re- 
with  expanded  trade  and  other 
of  cooperation.  But  all  of  this 
Is  on  Soviet  actions.  Standing  in 
henian  marketplace  2,000  years 
'emosthenes  said:  "What  sane  man 
let  another  man's  words  rather 
is  deeds  proclaim  who  is  at  peace 
ho  is  at  war  with  him?" 
ace  is  not  the  absence  of  conflict 
3  ability  to  cope  with  conflict  by 
ul  means.  I  believe  we  can  cope.  I 
\  that  the  West  can  fashion  a 
ic,  durable  policy  that  will  protect 
rerests  and  keep  the  peace,  not 
r  this  generation  but  for  your 
;n  and  your  grandchildren. 
>elieve  such  a  policy  consists  of 
»ints:  military  balance,  economic 
y,  regional  stability,  arms  reduc- 
and  dialogue.  Now,  these  are  the 
by  which  we  can  seek  peace  with 
viet  Union  in  the  years  ahead.  To- 
want  to  set  this  five-point  pro- 
to  guide  the  future  of  our  East- 
relations,  set  it  out  for  all  to  hear 
ie. 


ry  Balance 

a  sound  East- West  military 
e  is  absolutely  essential.  Last 
NATO  published  a  comprehensive 
rison  of  its  forces  with  those  of 
arsaw  Pact.  Its  message  is  clear: 
K  the  past  decade,  the  Soviet 
I  has  built  up  its  forces  across  the 

During  that  same  period,  the 
:ie  expenditures  of  the  United 
|  declined  in  real  terms.  The 
1  States  has  already  undertaken 
i  to  recover  from  that  decade  of 
1 1.  And  I  should  add  that  the  ex- 
iures  of  our  European  allies  have 
|sed  slowly  but  steadily,  something 
l«n  fail  to  recognize  here  at  home. 


i>mic  Security 

'scond  point  on  which  we  must 
|  consensus  with  our  allies  deals 
1  conomic  security.  Consultations 
'iderway  among  Western  nations 


on  the  transfer  of  militarily  significant 
technology  and  the  extension  of  financial 
credits  to  the  East  as  well  as  on  the 
question  of  energy  dependence  on  the 
East — that  energy  dependence  of 
Europe.  We  recognize  that  some  of  our 
allies'  economic  requirements  are 
distinct  from  our  own.  But  the  Soviets 
must  not  have  access  to  Western  tech- 
nology with  military  applications,  and 
we  must  not  subsidize  the  Soviet  econo- 
my. The  Soviet  Union  must  make  the 
difficult  choices  brought  on  by  its 
military  budgets  and  economic  short- 
comings. 

Regional  Stability 

The  third  element  is  regional  stability 
with  peaceful  change.  Last  year  in  a 
speech  in  Philadelphia  and  in  the  summit 
meetings  at  Cancun,  I  outlined  the  basic 
American  plan  to  assist  the  developing 
world.  These  principles  for  economic 
development  remain  the  foundation  of 
our  approach.  They  represent  no  threat 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet  in  many  areas 
of  the  developing  world  we  find  that 
Soviet  arms  and  Soviet-supported  troops 
are  attempting  to  destabilize  societies 
and  extend  Moscow's  influence. 

High  on  our  agenda  must  be  prog- 
ress toward  peace  in  Afghanistan.  The 
United  States  is  prepared  to  engage  in  a 
serious  effort  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the 
conflict  caused  by  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
that  country.  We  are  ready  to  cooperate 
in  an  international  effort  to  resolve  this 
problem,  to  secure  a  full  Soviet  with- 
drawal from  Afghanistan,  and  to  insure 
self-determination  for  the  Afghan 
people. 

In  southern  Africa,  working  closely 
with  our  Western  allies  and  the  African 
states,  we've  made  real  progress  toward 
independence  for  Namibia.  These 
negotiations,  if  successful,  will  result  in 
peaceful  and  secure  conditions  through- 
out southern  Africa.  The  simultaneous 
withdrawal  of  Cuban  forces  from  Angola 
is  essential  to  achieving  Namibian  in- 
dependence, as  well  as  creating  long- 
range  prospects  for  peace  in  the  region. 

Central  America  also  has  become  a 
dangerous  point  of  tension  in  East- West 
relations.  The  Soviet  Union  cannot 
escape  responsibility  for  the  violence  and 
suffering  in  the  region  caused  by  its  sup- 
port for  Cuban  activities  in  Central 
America  and  its  accelerated  transfer  of 
advanced  military  equipment  to  Cuba. 

However,  it  was  in  Eastern  Europe 
that  the  hopes  of  the  1970s  were 
greatest,  and  it  is  there  that  they  have 
been  the  most  bitterly  disappointed. 


There  was  hope  that  the  people  of 
Poland  could  develop  a  freer  society. 
But  the  Soviet  Union  has  refused  to 
allow  the  people  of  Poland  to  decide 
their  own  fate,  just  as  it  refused  to  allow 
the  people  of  Hungary  to  decide  theirs 
in  1956  or  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia 
in  1968. 

If  martial  law  in  Poland  is  lifted,  if 
all  the  political  prisoners  are  released, 
and  if  a  dialogue  is  restored  with  the 
Solidarity  union,  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  join  in  a  program  of  eco- 
nomic support.  Water  cannons  and  clubs 
against  the  Polish  people  are  hardly  the 


I've  always  believed 
that  people's  problems 
can  be  solved  when  peo- 
ple talk  to  each  other  in- 
stead of  about  each 
other. 


kind  of  dialogue  that  gives  us  hope.  It  is 
up  to  the  Soviets  and  their  client 
regimes  to  show  good  faith  by  concrete 
actions. 

Arms  Reduction 

The  fourth  point  is  arms  reduction.  I 
know  that  this  weighs  heavily  on  many 
of  your  minds.  In  our  1931  Prism 
[Eureka  College  yearbook],  we  quoted 
Carl  Sandburg,  who  in  his  own  beautiful 
way  quoted  the  mother  prairie,  saying, 
"Have  you  seen  a  red  sunset  drip  over 
one  of  my  cornfields,  the  shore  of  night 
stars,  the  wave  lines  of  dawn  up  a  wheat 
valley?"  What  an  idyllic  scene  that  paints 
in  our  minds — and  what  a  nightmarish 
prospect  that  a  huge  mushroom  cloud 
might  someday  destroy  such  beauty.  My 
duty  as  President  is  to  insure  that  the 
ultimate  nightmare  never  occurs,  that 
the  prairies  and  the  cities  and  the  people 
who  inhabit  them  remain  free  and  un- 
touched by  nuclear  conflict. 

I  wish  more  than  anything  there 
were  a  simple  policy  that  would  elimi- 
nate that  nuclear  danger.  But  there  are 
only  difficult  policy  choices  through 
which  we  can  achieve  a  stable  nuclear 
balance  at  the  lowest  possible  level. 
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I  do  not  doubt  that  the  Soviet  people 
and,  yes,  the  Soviet  leaders  have  an 
overriding  interest  in  preventing  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons.  The  Soviet  Union, 
within  the  memory  of  its  leaders,  has 
known  the  devastation  of  total  conven- 
tional war  and  knows  that  nuclear  war 
would  be  even  more  calamitous.  Yet,  so 
far,  the  Soviet  Union  has  used  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  primarily  as  an  instru- 
ment to  restrict  U.S.  defense  programs 
and,  in  conjunction  with  their  own  arms 
buildup,  a  means  to  enhance  Soviet 
power  and  prestige. 

Unfortunately,  for  some  time  suspi- 
cions have  grown  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  not  been  living  up  to  its  obligations 
under  existing  arms  control  treaties. 
There  is  conclusive  evidence  the  Soviet 
Union  has  provided  toxins  to  the  Lao- 
tians and  Vietnamese  for  use  against  de- 
fenseless villagers  in  Southeast  Asia. 
And  the  Soviets  themselves  are  employ- 
ing chemical  weapons  on  the  freedom 
fighters  in  Afghanistan. 

We  must  establish  firm  criteria  for 
arms  control  in  the  1980s  if  we  are  to 
secure  genuine  and  lasting  restraint  on 
Soviet  military  programs  through  arms 
control.  We  must  seek  agreements 
which  are  verifiable,  equitable,  and  mili- 
tarily significant.  Agreements  that  pro- 
vide only  the  appearance  of  arms  control 
breed  dangerous  illusions. 

Last  November,  I  committed  the 
United  States  to  seek  significant  reduc- 
tions on  nuclear  and  conventional  forces. 
In  Geneva,  we  have  since  proposed 
limits  on  U.S.  and  Soviet  intermediate- 
range  missiles,  including  the  complete 
elimination  of  the  most  threatening 
systems  on  both  sides. 

In  Vienna,  we're  negotiating, 
together  with  our  allies,  for  reductions 
of  conventional  forces  in  Europe.  In  the 
40-nation  U.N.  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment, the  United  States  seeks  a  total 
ban  on  all  chemical  weapons. 

Since  the  first  days  of  my  Ad- 
ministration, we've  been  working  on  our 
approach  to  the  crucial  issue  of  strategic 
arms  and  the  control  and  negotiations 
for  control  of  those  arms  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  study  and  analysis  required 
has  been  complex  and  difficult.  It  had  to 
be  undertaken  deliberately,  thoroughly, 
and  correctly.  We've  laid  a  solid  basis 
for  these  negotiations.  We're  consulting 
with  congressional  leaders  and  with  our 
allies,  and  we  are  now  ready  to  proceed. 

The  main  threat  to  peace  posed  by 
nuclear  weapons  today  is  the  growing 
instability  of  the  nuclear  balance.  This  is 
due  to  the  increasingly  destructive 


potential  of  the  massive  Soviet  buildup 
in  its  ballistic  missile  force. 

Therefore,  our  goal  is  to  enhance 
deterrence  and  achieve  stability  through 
significant  reductions  in  the  most  desta- 
bilizing nuclear  systems — ballistic 
missiles  and  especially  the  giant  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles — while 
maintaining  a  nuclear  capability  suffi- 
cient to  deter  conflict,  to  underwrite  our 
national  security,  and  to  meet  our  com- 
mitment to  allies  and  friends. 

For  the  immediate  future,  I'm  ask- 
ing my  START— and  START  really 
means,  we've  given  up  on  SALT  [Strate- 
gic Arms  Limitation  Talks],  START 
means  Strategic  Arms  Reduction 
Talks — negotiating  team  to  propose  to 
their  Soviet  counterparts  a  practical, 
phased  reduction  plan.  The  focus  of  our 
efforts  will  be  to  reduce  significantly  the 
most  destabilizing  systems — the  ballistic 
missiles,  the  number  of  warheads  they 
carry,  and  their  overall  destructive 
potential. 

At  the  first  phase,  or  the  end  of  the 
first  phase  of  START,  I  expect  ballistic 
missile  warheads,  the  most  serious 
threat  we  face,  to  be  reduced  to  equal 
levels,  equal  ceilings,  at  least  a  third 
below  the  current  levels.  To  enhance 
stability,  I  would  ask  that  no  more  than 
half  of  those  warheads  be  land  based.  I 
hope  that  these  warhead  reductions  as 
well  as  significant  reductions  in  missiles, 
themselves,  could  be  achieved  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

In  a  second  phase,  we'll  seek  to 
achieve  an  equal  ceiling  on  other 
elements  of  our  strategic  nuclear  forces 
including  limits  on  the  ballistic  missile 
throw-weight  at  less  than  current 
American  levels.  In  both  phases,  we 
shall  insist  on  verification  procedures  to 
insure  compliance  with  the  agreement. 
This,  I  might  say,  will  be  the  20th  time 
that  we  have  sought  such  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  since  World 
War  II. 

The  monumental  task  of  reducing 
and  reshaping  our  strategic  forces  to 
enhance  stability  will  take  many  years  of 
concentrated  effort.  But  I  believe  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  reduce  the  risks  of 
war  by  removing  the  instabilities  that 
now  exist  and  by  dismantling  the 
nuclear  menance.  I  have  written  to 
President  Brezhnev  and  directed  Secre- 
tary Haig  to  approach  the  Soviet 
Government  concerning  the  initiation  of 
formal  negotiations  on  the  reduction  of 
strategic  nuclear  arms,  START,  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  We  hope  negotia- 
tions will  begin  by  the  end  of  June. 


We  will  negotiate  seriously,  ir 
faith,  and  carefully  consider  all  pi 
posals  made  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
approach  these  negotiations  in  th< 
spirit,  I'm  confident  that  together 
can  achieve  an  agreement  of  endv 
value  that  reduces  the  number  of 
nuclear  weapons,  halts  the  growt 
strategic  forces,  and  opens  the  wi 
even  more  far-reaching  steps  in  t' 
future. 

I  hope  the  commencement  to< 
also  mark  the  commencement  of 
era,  in  both  senses  of  the  word  a 
start  toward  a  more  peaceful  and 
world. 

East- West  Dialogue 

The  fifth  and  final  point  I  proposi 
East- West  relations  is  dialogue.  I 
always  believed  that  people's  prol 
can  be  solved  when  people  talk  tc 
other  instead  of  about  each  other 
I've  already  expressed  my  own  d< 
meet  with  President  Brezhnev  in 
York  next  month.  If  this  can't  be 
I'd  hope  we  could  arrange  a  futui 
meeting  where  positive  results  ca 
anticipated.  And  when  we  sit  dov 
tell  President  Brezhnev  that  the  ' 
States  is  ready  to  build  a  new  un 
standing  based  upon  the  principle 
outlined  today.  I'll  tell  him  that  h 
government  and  his  people  have 
to  fear  from  the  United  States.  1 
nations  living  at  peace  in  the  woi 
munity  can  vouch  for  the  fact  th* 
seek  only  harmony.  And  I'll  ask  I 
dent  Brezhnev  why  our  two  natic 
can't  practice  mutual  restraint.  V 
can't  our  peoples  enjoy  the  benefi 
would  flow  from  real  cooperation 
can't  we  reduce  the  number  of  he 
dous  weapons? 

Perhaps  I  should  also  speak  t 
of  this  school  and  these  graduate 
are  leaving  it  today— of  your  hop 
the  future,  of  your  deep  desire  fc 
peace,  and  yet  your  strong  comir 
to  defend  your  values  if  threaten 
Perhaps  if  he  someday  could  atte 
a  ceremony  as  this,  he'd  better  u: 
stand  America.  In  the  only  systei 
knows,  you  would  be  here  by  the 
sion  of  government,  and  on  this  < 
government  representatives  wou 
here  telling  most,  if  not  all  of  yoi 
where  you  were  going  to  report  1 
tomorrow. 

But  as  we  go  to  Europe  for  t 
and  as  we  proceed  in  the  imports 
challenges  facing  this  country,  I' 
you  to  know  that  I  will  be  thinkii 
you  and  of  Eureka  and  what  you 
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one  of  my  yearbooks,  I  remem- 
iing  that,  "The  work  of  the 
is  to  be  the  soil  for  the  growth  of 
r  Western  culture."  I  believe 

is  fulfilling  that  work.  You,  the 
rs  of  the  1982  graduating  class, 

year's  harvest, 
oke  of  the  difference  between 

countries.  I  try  to  follow  the 
)f  the  Russian  people.  We  don't 
ich  about  the  Russian  people.  We 
out  the  Russian  leaders.  But  you 
■n  a  lot  because  they  do  have  a 
f  humor,  and  you  can  learn  from 
:s  they're  telling.  And  one  of  the 
cent  jokes  I  found  kind  of,  well, 
,lly  interesting.  Maybe  it  might 

something  about  your  country, 
e  they  tell  is  that  an  American 
Russian  were  arguing  about  the 
ices  between  our  two  countries. 
3  American  said,  "Look.  In  my 
■  I  can  walk  into  the  Oval  Office,  I 
the  desk  with  my  fist,  and  say, 
sat  Reagan,  I  don't  like  the  way 
governing  the  United  States.'  " 
e  Russian  said,  "I  can  do  that." 
nerican  said,  "What?"  He  says,  "I 
Ik  into  the  Kremlin,  into 
ev's  office.  I  can  pound 
ev's  desk,  and  I  can  say,  'Mr. 
:nt,  I  don't  like  the  way  Ronald 
1  is  governing  the  United 

reka  as  an  institution  and  you  as 
uals  are  sustaining  the  best  of 
ti  man's  ideals.  As  a  fellow  gradu- 
1  in  the  office  I  hold,  I'll  do  my 
uphold  these  same  ideals.  To  the 
if  1982,  congratulations,  and  God 
ou. 


xt  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
ntial  Documents  of  May  10,  1982. 


Visit  to  Jamaica  and  Barbados 


President  Reagan  visited  Jamaica 
April  7-8,  1982,  and  Barbados 
April  8-11. 

Following  are  the  White  Rouse  state- 
ment released  after  the  President's 
meeting  with  Jamaican  Prime  Minister 
Edward  P.G.  Seaga  on  April  7  and  the 
President's  remarks  following  a  luncheon 
meeting  in  Barbados  on  April  8  with  the 
leaders  of  the  eastern  Caribbean. 1 


WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT, 

KINGSTON, 

APR.  7,  1982 

The  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  Mr.  Ronald  Reagan,  who  is  on 
a  visit  to  Jamaica,  paid  a  courtesy  call 
on  His  Excellency  Sir  Florizel  Glasspole 
and  held  discussions  this  afternoon  with 
the  Prime  Minister,  the  Right  Honorable 
Edward  Seaga. 

In  the  discussions  with  the  Presi- 
dent, Prime  Minister  Seaga  expressed 
the  appreciation  of  the  Jamaican 
Government  for  the  assistance  which  the 
U.S.  Government  has  provided  for 
Jamaica's  economic  recovery  program. 
The  Prime  Minister  noted  that  since  his 
official  visit  to  Washington  in  January 
1981,  a  number  of  issues  that  had  been 
raised  at  that  time  have  been  carried 
out.  He  noted  the  following: 


•  The  signing  of  the  double  taxation 
agreement,  which  facilitates  the  holding 
of  conventions  in  Jamaica  by  giving  the 
same  opportunities  to  write  off  business 
expenses  aganist  U.S.  tax  liability  as  if 
the  conventions  took  place  in  North 
America; 

•  The  purchase  of  1.6  million  tons  of 
bauxite  for  the  U.S.  strategic  stockpile, 
which  partially  offset  the  reduction  in 
Jamaica's  export  earnings  from  bauxite 
caused  by  cuts  of  bauxite/alumina  pro- 
duction last  year; 

•  The  provisions  of  balance-of-pay- 
ments  support  through  the  U.S. /Jamaica 
bilateral  economic  development  pro- 
gram, which  has  enabled  the  importation 
of  raw  materials  and  other  essential  sup- 
plies; and 

•  The  establishment  of  the  U.S. 
Business  Committee  in  Jamaica  under 
the  co-chairmanship  of  Mr.  David 
Rockefeller  and  Mr.  William  Sneath, 
which  is  serving  as  a  catalyst  for  the 
promotion  of  investment,  technical 
assistance,  and  tourism.  This  committee 
has  so  far  initiated  46  investment  pro- 
posals involving  U.S.  $130  million. 

The  Prime  Minister  emphasized  that 
these  special  assistance  programs  have 
been  fully  and  effectively  utilized  by 
Jamaica  to  produce  a  strong  turnaround 
in  the  first  year  of  the  economic 
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(White  House  photo  by  Mary  Anne  Fackelman) 
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recovery  program.  He  pointed  in  par- 
ticular to  the  following: 

•  A  growth  rate  of  1.8%  in  1981, 
the  first  such  positive  growth  since 
1973; 

•  A  balance-of-payments  surplus  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  pro- 
gram— the  first  since  1974; 

•  Repayment  of  all  outstanding  ar- 
rears by  March  31,  1982,  9  months 
ahead  of  program  schedule  with  the 
IMF; 

•  Continued  reduction  of  the  unem- 
ployment rate; 

•  Reduction  of  the  inflation  rate 
from  28%  in  1980  to  4.8%  in  1981; 

•  Commencement  of  the  restoration 
of  the  tourist  trade,  with  hotel  occu- 
pancy levels  now  of  nearly  90%;  and 

•  Receipt  of  some  500  new  invest- 
ment proposals  with  a  total  capital  in- 
vestment potential  of  U.S.  $800  million. 

The  President  was  impressed  with 
the  turnaround  in  the  Jamaican 
economy.  He  was  pleased  that  U.S. 
assistance  programs  had  helped  support 
the  Jamaican  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram. He  noted  Jamaica's  well-estab- 
lished democratic  and  constitutional 
traditions,  its  respect  for  human  dignity, 
and  its  strong,  just,  judicial  and  parlia- 
mentary systems.  The  President  took 
note  of  Jamaica's  severe  economic  and 
social  difficulties  and  pledged  the  con- 
tinued support  of  the  United  States  in 
helping  to  overcome  these  difficulties. 

The  President  congratulated  the 
Prime  Minister  on  the  success  of  the 
first  year  of  the  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram and  agreed  with  the  Prime 
Minister's  statement  that  this  success 
had  in  large  part  been  possible  because 
of  the  determination  of  the  Jamaican 
people  to  earn  their  way  out  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  past  through  investment  and 
trade. 

In  these  respects,  the  President 
noted,  Jamaica  was  already  giving  em- 
phasis to  many  of  the  strategies  pro- 
posed in  the  Caribbean  Basin  initiative. 
Both  leaders  agreed  that  the  initiative's 
strategy  to  expand  domestic  production, 
strengthen  the  private  sector,  promote 
trade  and  investment,  and  pursue  sound 
self-help  measures  was  fully  consistent 
with  the  recovery  program  being  carried 
out  in  Jamaica. 

Both  leaders  underlined  the  need  for 
a  concerted  comprehensive  effort  to 
solve  the  economic  problems  of  the  coun- 
tries in  the  Caribbean  Basin  area.  The 
expanded  market  opportunities  contain- 
ed in  the  Caribbean  Basin  initiative  pro- 


On  April  8,  1982,  President  Reagan  met  with  Barbadian  officials  (left  to  right)  Am 
bassador  to  the  United  States  Charles  Skeete,  Foreign  Minister  Louis  Tull,  Prime 
Minister  J.M.G.  (Tom)  Adams,  and  permanent  secretary  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Bazeene  Babb.  On  the  President's  right  is  Under  Secretary  of  State  Walter  J.  Stoe 
Jr.,  and  on  his  left  is  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Barbados  Milan  D.  Bish. 

(White  House  photo  by  Michael  Evans) 


posals  offered  a  particularly  important 
stimulus  for  economic  development  in 
the  region. 

They  agreed  that  in  the  case  of  the 
eastern  Caribbean  special  attention 
should  also  be  given  to  the  urgent  in- 
frastructure needs  of  the  countries. 

The  President  and  the  Prime 
Minister  reviewed  recent  developments 
in  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean 
and  noted  with  pleasure  that  the  people 
of  El  Salvador  have,  in  the  March  28 
elections,  demonstrated  overwhelmingly 
their  commitment  to  the  establishment 
of  free  democratic  institutions  in  that 
country. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
expressed  appreciation  for  the  hospitali- 
ty shown  to  him  and  Mrs.  Reagan  and 
their  entire  delegation  during  their  visit 
and  said  that  it  would  serve  to  further 
strengthen  the  friendly  relations  existing 
between  the  two  countries. 


PRESIDENT'S  REMARKS, 

BRIDGETOWN, 

APR.  8,  19822 

I  am  honored  to  be  the  first  United 
States  President  to  meet  with  leaders  of 
the  eastern  Caribbean  here  in  the 
islands  where  the  history  of  this  new 
Western  World  began. 

Columbus  found  a  thriving  Indian 
civilization  when  he  was  sailing  through 
these  islands,  and  that  blend  of  that 
culture  and  Spanish,  English,  Asian,  and 
African  has  created  a  very  rich  culture. 
There  are  cultural  differences  making 
these  island  nations  each  unique  in  its 


own  way,  but  at  the  same  time  I 
that  all  are  bound  together  with  a 
mon  heritage  of  a  love  of  freedoir 
at  the  same  time  all  are  bound  to 
other  in  more  ways  than  that.  An 
think  the  meeting  here  today  sen 
notice  on  the  world  that  our  desti 
democracy,  and  the  defense  of  th< 
destiny  is  one  that  all  of  us  share, 

On  the  mainland,  Central  Am 
as  we've  been  talking  about  them, 
rebels,  supplied  by  the  Soviet  Uni 
through  Cuba  and  Nicaragua,  are 
tempting  to  shut  the  door  on  dem 
for  the  people  of  El  Salvador.  Vei 
fectively,  worldwide  propaganda  1 
tried  to  convince  the  world  that  C 
munist  guerrillas  and  terrorists  w 
freedom-fighters  representing  am 
ing  the  support  of  the  people  of  E 
Salvador.  A  week  ago  Sunday  ths 
was  exposed  for  what  it  was,  one 
for  all. 

Guerrillas  destroyed  hundreds 
buses,  so  people  walked  many  mil 
under  the  threat  of  death  to  read 
polling  places  and  vote.  And  they 
for  democracy  and  against  Marxii 
the  tyranny  that  it  represents. 

El  Salvador  isn't  the  only  cou 
that's  being  threatened  with  Man 
and  I  think  all  of  us  are  concerned 
the  overturn  of  Westminster  pari 
tary  democracy  in  Grenada.  That 
try  now  bears  the  Soviet  and  Cub 
trademark,  which  means  that  it  v 
tempt  to  spread  the  virus  among 
neighbors. 

May  I  suggest  that  the  Caribt 
initiative  offers  another  and,  I  be, 
quite  different  course.  It  aims  at 
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ce,  prosperity,  and  freedom  for 
ibbean  nations  by  providing  new 
inities  for  economic  development, 
eries  in  a  long-term  commitment 
1  available  to  you  more  of  the 
;erprise  system's  dynamic  and 
il  that  serve  the  people  of  my 
intry  so  well.  Your  views  will  be 
to  me  in  working  to  get  Con- 
>  approve  that  plan. 
1  ties  to  the  nations  of  the  Carib- 
e  many  and  strong,  and  we 
let  them  be  weakened  by 

I,  you  join  me  in  a — and  may  I 
ire's  a  custom  in  one  city  of 
a  that  maybe  we  should  follow 
lay,  and  that  is  that  in 
Iphia  they  only  stand  to  toast  the 
o,  we  won't  be  toasting  the  dead; 


we'll  be  toasting  freedom  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  those  still  in  this  New  World. 
And  let  us  hope  that  we  can  all 
remember  the  dream  we  share  and  the 
tie  that  binds  us  all  together  here  in  this 
Western  Hemisphere. 


xTexts  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Apr.  19,  1982, 
which  also  include  the  President's  arrival 
remarks  in  Jamaica  and  dinner  toasts  (Apr. 
7)  and  his  remarks  following  a  meeting  with 
Prime  Minister  Adams  (Apr.  8). 

2Made  following  the  President's  meeting 
with  Prime  Minister  R.  Milton  Cato  (St.  Vin- 
cent and  the  Grenadines),  Prime  Minister 
Vere  C.  Bird,  Sr.  (Antigua  and  Barbuda), 
Prime  Minister  M.  Eugenia  Charles 
(Dominica),  Premier  Kennedy  A.  Simmonds 
(St.  Christopher-Nevis),  and  Prime  Minister 
J.  M.  G.  (Tom)  Adams  (Barbados).  ■ 


sident's  Radio  Address 
he  Nation 


sident  Reagan  addressed  the  na- 
radio  from  Camp  David, 
nd,  on  April  17,  1982.1 

dw  Americans,  throughout  our 
and  particularly  in  recent  years, 
a's  taken  on  an  ever-increasing 
peacemaker — taking  the  in- 
time  after  time  to  try  to  help 
es  settle  their  differences 
illy.  I  don't  need  to  recite  the  list 
>matic  efforts  spanning  all  Ad- 
ations  in  which  we've  been  in- 
ntal  in  ending  war  and  restoring 

;,  there  are  some  who  still  ask 
mtion  is  the  true  peacemaker — 
ited  States  or  the  Soviet  Union, 
ask  them,  which  country  has 
100,000  troops  trying  to  occupy 
:e  nonaligned  nation  of 
listan?  Which  country  has  tried  to 
i  spontaneous  workers'  movement 
nd?  And  what  country  has  en- 
in  the  most  massive  arms  buildup 
>ry?  Or  let's  put  the  question 
r  way.  What  country  helped  its 
War  II  enemies  back  on  their 
/hat  country  is  employing  trade, 
d  technology  to  help  the  develop- 
>ples  of  the  world  and  actively 
I  to  bring  peace  to  the  Middle 
he  South  Atlantic,  and  to 
rn  Africa? 

e  answer  is  clear,  and  it  should 
!  both  pride  and  hope  in  America. 
I  know  there  are  a  great  many 
who  are  pointing  to  the 


unimaginable  horror  of  nuclear  war.  I 
welcome  that  concern.  Those  who  have 
governed  America  throughout  the 
nuclear  age  and  we  who  govern  it  today 
have  to  recognize  that  a  nuclear  war 
cannot  be  won  and  must  never  be 
fought. 

To  those  who  protest  against 
nuclear  war,  I  can  only  say  I'm  with 
you.  Like  my  predecessors,  it  is  now  my 
responsibility  to  do  my  utmost  to  pre- 
vent such  a  war.  No  one  feels  more  than 
I  the  need  for  peace. 

Throughout  the  first  half  of  my  life- 
time, the  entire  world  was  engaged  in 
war  or  in  recovering  from  war  or  in 
preparing  for  war.  Since  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  there  has  not  been 
another  world  conflict.  But  there  have 
been  and  are  wars  going  on  in  various 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

This  stretch  of  37  years  since  World 
War  II  has  been  the  result  of  our  main- 
taining a  balance  of  power  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
between  the  strategic  nuclear 
capabilities  of  either  side.  As  long  as 
this  balance  has  been  maintained,  both 
sides  have  been  given  an  overwhelming 
incentive  for  peace. 

In  the  1970s,  the  United  States 
altered  that  balance  by,  in  effect, 
unilaterally  restraining  our  own  military 
defenses  while  the  Soviet  Union  engaged 
in  an  unprecedented  buildup  of  both  its 
conventional  and  nuclear  forces.  As  a 
result,  the  military  balance  which  per- 
mitted us  to  maintain  the  peace  is  now 


threatened.  If  steps  are  not  taken  to 
modernize  our  defense,  the  United 
States  will  progressively  lose  the  ability 
to  deter  the  Soviet  Union  from  employ- 
ing force  or  threats  of  force  against  us 
and  against  our  allies. 

It  would  be  wonderful  if  we  could 
restore  our  balance  with  the  Soviet 
Union  without  increasing  our  own 
military  power.  And,  ideally,  it  would  be 
a  long  step  in  insuring  peace  if  we  could 
have  significant  and  verifiable  reductions 
of  arms  on  both  sides.  But  let's  not  fool 
ourselves.  The  Soviet  Union  will  not 
come  to  any  conference  table  bearing 
gifts.  Soviet  negotiators  will  not  make 
unilateral  concessions.  To  achieve  parity, 
we  must  make  it  plain  that  we  have  the 
will  to  achieve  parity  by  our  own  effort. 

Many  have  been  attracted  to  the 
idea  of  a  nuclear  freeze.  That  would  be 
fine  if  we  were  equal  in  strategic 
capability.  We're  not.  We  cannot  accept 
an  agreement  which  perpetuates  current 
disparities.  The  current  level  of  nuclear 
forces  is  too  high  on  both  sides.  It  must 
be  the  objective  of  any  negotiations  on 
arms  control  to  reduce  the  numbers  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  has  attempted  to  get  Soviet 
agreement  to  such  reductions  countless 
times.  We  began  back  when  we  alone 
had  such  weapons.  We  were  never  able 
to  persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to  join  in 
such  an  understanding  even  when  we 
proposed  turning  all  nuclear  material 
and  information  over  to  an  international 
body  and  when  we  were  the  only  nation 
that  had  nuclear  weapons. 

We  are  preparing  a  new  arms  reduc- 
tion effort  with  regard  to  strategic 
nuclear  forces  and  are  already  in 
negotiations  in  Geneva  on  intermediate- 
range  missiles  threatening  Europe.  Our 
objective  in  these  talks  is  for  the 
elimination  of  such  missiles  on  the 
strategic  nuclear  forces.  We  will  aim  on 
those  at  substantial  reductions  on  both 
sides  leading  to  equal  and  verifiable 
limits.  We  will  make  every  effort  to 
reach  an  agreement  that  will  reduce  the 
possibility  of  nuclear  war. 

If  we  can  do  this,  perhaps  one  day 
we  can  achieve  a  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union  which  does  not  depend 
upon  nuclear  deterrents  to  secure  Soviet 
restraint. 

I  invite  the  Soviet  Union  to  take 
such  a  step  with  us.  And  I  ask  you,  the 
American  people,  to  support  our  efforts 
at  negotiating  the  end  to  this  threat  of 
doomsday  which  hangs  over  the  world. 


JText  from  White  House  press  release. I 
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American  Power  and 
American  Purpose 


by  Secretary  Haig 

Address  before  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  April  27,  1982.1 

A  French  philosopher  captured  the  ex- 
perience of  the  20th  century  when  he 
wrote  that  "a  modern  man— and  this  is 
what  makes  him  modern— lives  with 
many  contraries."  Modern  science  has 
enlightened  us  about  ourselves  and  the 
universe  as  never  before.  It  has  also 
given  us  an  unprecedented  capacity  for 
self-destruction.  Modern  technology  has 
offered  mankind  a  life  of  comfort  and 
prosperity  unknown  to  previous  genera- 
tions. But  the  same  industrial  processes 
harnessed  to  aggression  have  been  used 
twice  to  plunge  the  world  into  the  abyss 
of  war. 

The  American  people  have  par- 
ticipated to  the  full  in  these  changes.  We 
have  known  depression  and  prosperity, 
the  ordeal  of  war  and  the  tranquillity  of 
peace.  Long  ago,  Alexis  de  Tocqueville 
wrote  that  a  "perpetual  stir"  prevailed  in 
our  society.  Perhaps  as  Americans  we 
were  unusually  well-suited  to  thrive  in  a 
century  of  "contraries,"  for  our  ex- 
periences have  dulled  neither  our  en- 
thusiasm nor  our  desire  for  quick 
results. 

Observers  have  questioned,  however, 
whether  this  "perpetual  stir"  makes  for 
sound  international  relations.  Americans 
do  not  like  to  believe  that  problems  are 
intractable  or  that  achievements  can 
only  be  very  modest,  despite  the  effort. 
It  has  been  argued  that  the  resulting  na- 
tional impatience  makes  American 
foreign  policy  a  series  of  cycles,  of 
strenuous  engagements  followed  by 
disillusioned  withdrawals. 

In  this  century,  we  have  lived 
through  two  such  major  periods  of  impa- 
tience in  foreign  affairs.  For  20  years 
after  the  First  World  War,  we  pre-' 
tended  to  be  immune  from  the  suffering 
of  an  interdependent  world.  The  cost  to 
other  nations  and  to  ourselves  was  enor- 
mous. Determined  to  avoid  this  mistake 
again,  we  threw  ourselves  eagerly  after 
the  Second  World  War  into  the  creation 
of  a  new  international  order.  As  Dean 
Acheson  described  it,  the  task  was  "to 


create  half  a  world,  a  free  half  .  .  . 
without  blowing  the  whole  to  pieces  in 
the  process." 

The  successful  application  of 
American  power  to  this  purpose  created 
the  basic  security  framework  within 
which  we  and  our  allies  have  prospered. 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  have 
recovered  their  economic  health  and 
political  stability.  A  multitude  of  in- 
dependent countries,  free  to  pursue  their 
own  development,  have  emerged  from 
the  Western  colonial  empires.  And  the 
U.S. -Soviet  rivalry  had  led  neither  to 
war  nor  to  the  yielding  of  essential 
Western  interests. 

American  resources,  American 
perseverance,  and  American  wisdom 
provided  the  crucial  underpinning  of  this 
international  order.  But  our  involvement 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  denigration  of 
executive  authority  in  the  Watergate 
scandal  raised  questions  about  our  will 
and  leadership.  American  foreign  policy 
appeared  beset  by  uncertainty,  doubt, 
and  division. 

As  a  consequence,  the  United  States 
found  it  difficult  to  deal  with  the  com- 
plex international  situation  that  has 
emerged  over  the  past  decade.  The 
economic  growth  of  Western  Europe 
and  Japan,  the  Sino-Soviet  conflict,  and 
the  transfer  of  wealth  to  the  oil  pro- 
ducers have  softened  the  sharp  edges  of 
American  and  Soviet  dominance  over 
the  postwar  world.  The  global  military 
balance,  however,  is  still  the  province  of 
the  superpowers. 

The  Need  for  American  Leadership 

Today  it  has  become  essential  for  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  to  deal  with 
the  new  realities.  Three  trends  in  par- 
ticular raise  crucial  questions  about  the 
prospects  for  Western  security— and  in- 
ternational peace— for  the  remainder  of 
the  century. 

First,  lagging  Western  strength. 

The  United  States  has  gradually  lost 
many  of  the  military  advantages  over 
the  Soviet  Union  that  once  provided  a 
margin  of  safety  for  the  West— in  some 
cases  by  choice,  in  others  through 
neglect  and  error.  Meanwhile,  the 
Western  alliance  has  suffered  increasing 
political  and  economic  strain.  The 


cooperative  impulse  still  exists,  b 
would  be  severely  strained  by  an 
decade  of  relative  military  declin 
sterile  economic  rivalry. 

Second,  the  increasing  inte 
dependence  of  the  West  and  th< 
developing  countries,  many  of  ^ 
adopt  a  strident  public  stance  a 
Western  interests  and  ideals.  T 
Third  World  has  emerged,  in  all 
diversity,  with  its  fragile  unity  al 
fragmented  by  regional  conflict  a 
global  rivalry.  At  the  same  time, 
developing  nations  are  threatene 
increasing  strain  of  sudden  social 
political,  and  economic  change. 

Third,  the  emergence  of  tht 
Union  as  a  global  military  pow< 
creasingly  bold  in  the  use  of  its 
to  promote  violence,  notably  in 
of  strategic  significance  to  the 
This  trend  has  developed  even  as 
Communist  bloc,  once  the  instrui 
Soviet  purposes,  has  been  shakei 
Sino-Soviet  schism  and  growing  : 
problems.  Chronic  economic  failu 
eroded  the  appeal  of  Marxist-Lei 
ideology. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves,  as  othe 
surely  asking  about  us,  whether 
change  these  trends. 

•  Can  we  increase  our  strenj 
improve  our  collaboration  with  oi 
allies? 

•  Can  the  West  and  the  dev< 
countries  find  common  interests? 

•  Can  we  create  a  more  cons 
tive  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
marked  by  greater  Soviet  restrai 

I  believe  that  we  can  do  thes 
things.  We  can  safeguard  the  leg 
Western  values  and  achievement 
we  can  go  beyond  the  postwar  vi 
half  a  world  free  toward  a  whole 
of  greater  liberty,  more  peaceful 
and  increasing  economic  progres: 

The  American  people  have  en 
from  their  recent  experiences  coi 
anew  that  there  is  no  substitute  : 
American  leadership  if  we  are  to 
a  world  hospitable  to  our  society 
values.  In  the  1980s,  this  new  Ar 
consensus  for  a  more  vigorous  d< 
of  our  interests  demand  a  new  b; 
in  the  style  of  our  foreign  policy, 
forsake  ideals  to  manipulate  intei 
then  America's  sense  of  right  wil 
fended.  If  we  forsake  power  in  o: 
pursue  pieties,  then  America's  se 
reality  will  be  challenged. 
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ic  Alliance 

iced  American  foreign  policy,  sus- 
by  this  consensus,  will  enable 
a  to  lead  once  again.  But  we 
nderstand  the  complexities  of  our 
we  are  to  move  with  the  sureness 
isitivity  that  befits  our  historic 
abilities.  There  are  opportunities 
to  navigate  the  sea  of  troubles  to 
and  calmer  water, 
st,  our  relationship  with  our 
Ne  cannot  pretend  to  lead  unless 
y  to  our  side  those  societies  that 
ur  values.  The  foundation  of 
an  foreign  policy  throughout  the 
r  era  has  been  our  partnership 
e  Atlantic  alliance  and  Japan, 
ed  by  common  security  arrange- 
md  nourished  by  democratic 
we  and  our  allies  have  created 
st  prosperous  societies  known  to 
d.  These  historic  achievements 
product  of  our  joint  labors,  our 
f  unity,  and  our  strength. 
:  must  recognize,  however,  that 
nds  of  the  past  decade  have  con- 
d  to  a  rising  sense  of  frustration 
m  the  United  States  and  its  part- 
I.S. -European  relations,  in  par- 
,  have  been  distressed  by  the  con- 
ce  of  several  events: 

rhe  loss  of  American  strategic 
)rity  and  questions  about  the  role 
ear  weapons  in  NATO  strategy; 
increasing  European  political  and 
nic  stakes  in  detente  and  East- 
rade,  despite  aggressive  Soviet 
;  in  Afghanistan,  Poland,  and 
ere; 

The  recent  record  of  low  growth 
y\\  inflation  among  the  industrial 
racies  leading  to  pressure  for  pro- 
list  measures. 

igered  by  what  they  see  as  Euro- 
eluctance  to  face  the  Soviet 
lge,  some  Americans  have  been 
id  to  argue  for  withdrawal  of 
can  forces.  Others,  disturbed  by 
;ent  economic  problems,  have 
it  to  retaliate  by  erecting  protec- 
barriers. 

lose  who  advocate  such  actions 
Churchill's  admonition  that  "the 
ling  worse  than  fighting  with 
s  fighting  without  them."  Not  a 
problem  in  the  Atlantic  relation- 
diplomatic,  military,  or 
nic — can  be  resolved  by  unilateral 
can  action.  Let  us  ask  ourselves— 
h  sides  of  the  Atlantic— some  fun- 
ltal  questions.  Does  our  alliance 
^then  our  security  or  weaken  it? 


Do  our  ties  increase  our  prosperity  or 
diminish  it?  Do  we  improve  the  pros- 
pects for  democracy  and  freedom  in  the 
world  by  working  together  or  by  going 
our  separate  ways? 

Foundation  of  Our  Security.  The 

answer  to  these  questions  today  is  the 
same  as  that  given  over  three  decades 
ago  by  the  generation  whose  lives  were 
blighted  by  world  war.  The  Atlantic 
alliance  is  the  foundation  of  our  security. 
It  is  still  the  basic  building  block  of  a 
more  peaceful  and  prosperous  world. 
And  its  breakdown  would  make  disaster 
for  the  industrial  democracies  inevitable. 

These  are  the  stakes— and  our  op- 
portunity—for the  1980s.  Either  the 
alliance  goes  forward  together  toward 
greater  cooperation  or  the  prospects  of 
all  its  members  will  be  darkened.  But  if 
we  are  to  advance,  it  is  high  time  that 
our  dialogue  proceeded  on  the  basis  of 
fact,  especially  the  fact  of  who  is  doing 
what  to  sustain  the  common  defense. 

Arguments  over  burdensharing  are 
second  nature  to  any  large  alliance  of 
sovereign  nations.  The  current  trans- 
Atlantic  exchanges,  however,  must  be 
put  in  historical  perspective.  Americans 
should  not  forget  that  our  NATO  allies 
substantially  increased  their  defense 
spending  over  the  past  decade,  while  the 
United  States  was  reducing  its  defense 
effort.  Nor  should  we  ignore  that  the 
European  members  of  NATO  supply  a 
high  percentage  of  the  air,  ground,  and 
naval  forces  that  constitute  the  conven- 
tional portion  of  deterrence  in  Europe. 
Even  worldwide,  the  contributions  of 
NATO  allies  and  Japan  are  an  important 
and  growing  component  of  defense. 

This  is  not  to  underestimate  the 
very  serious  problems  we  face.  We  all 
need  to  do  more  together.  But  our  joint 
concern  for  the  common  defense,  rather 
than  finger  pointing,  should  dominate 
the  dialogue. 

In  the  days  ahead,  as  we  and  our 
allies  discuss  outstanding  issues,  the 
United  States  must  exert  not  only 
strong  but  coherent  leadership.  The 
allies  must  know  where  we  are  going  if 
we  expect  them  to  go  with  us.  Their 
policies,  especially  in  dealing  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  reflect  not  only  differing 
perspectives  of  Soviet  actions  but  also  a 
tendency  to  hedge  their  bets  against 
American  swings  between  detente  and 
confrontation. 

The  allies,  for  their  part,  must 
develop  a  broader  vision  and  a  sense  of 
responsibility  consonant  with  their  in- 
terests and  strength.  They  cannot  ex- 
pect the  United  States  to  carry  the  same 


share  of  the  burden  when  our  respective 
capabilities  have  changed  and  their  own 
desire  for  influence  has  grown. 

Relations  With  the  East.  Much  of 
our  agenda  will  be  dominated  by  the 
search  for  more  constructive  relations 
with  the  East.  This  search,  arms  con- 
trol, and  the  military  balance  are  all 
interrelated,  not  independent  and 
sometimes  competing  objectives.  It  is 
essential  that  we  carry  out  NATO's  two- 
track  decision  of  1979  to  go  forward 
with  the  modernization  of  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  systems  while  simul- 
taneously pursuing  arms  control  nego- 
tiations with  the  Soviet  Union  designed 
to  limit  these  systems. 

For  too  long,  we  have  pretended 
that  a  relaxation  of  tensions  in  Europe 
would  be  immune  to  Soviet  attempts  to 
change  the  balance  of  power.  For  too 
long,  we  have  imagined  that  the  arms 
control  process,  in  and  of  itself,  could 
preserve  that  balance.  Deterrence  in  the 
1980s  will  require  painful  sacrifices  by 
every  member  of  the  alliance;  but  if  we 
fail  to  pay  the  price  now,  we  shall  have 
neither  a  lasting  improvement  of  rela- 
tions with  the  East  nor  a  meaningful 
reduction  of  arms. 

Economic  Well-being.  Our  collec- 
tive economic  well-being  also  demands 
sacrifices  from  each  nation.  We  cannot 
afford  a  repetition  of  those  unresolved 
quarrels  that  so  damaged  the  interna- 
tional economic  system  in  the  1930s.  In 
this  area,  as  in  others,  if  we  do  not  pro- 
gress together  we  shall  each  suffer 
separately. 

Our  Historic  Responsibilities. 
Finally,  we  should  be  conscious  of  our 
historic  responsibilities  as  free  societies 
in  a  world  where  individual  liberty  is  too 
often  suppressed.  There  is  a  tendency  in 
the  West  to  use  a  double  standard  in  our 
judgment  of  international  behavior.  The 
advocates  of  freedom  and  democracy  are 
subjected  to  a  supercritical  standard 
while  the  advocates  of  totalitarianism 
are  given  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  How 
much  energy  is  spent  criticizing  and  im- 
pugning the  democratic  revolution  while 
rationalizing  and  forgiving  the  assaults 
of  its  enemies.  Let  us  be  clear  about  the 
consequences  of  this  attitude.  An 
alliance  divided  in  its  moral  purposes 
and  corroded  by  distrust  of  its  own 
motivations  cannot  long  endure. 

A  stronger,  more  cooperative  alli- 
ance is  an  objective  surely  within  our 
reach.  Over  the  past  30  years,  we  have 
grappled  successfully  with  numerous 
political,  economic,  military,  and  moral 
problems.  Our  cooperative  institutions 
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still  exist.  But  it  is  time  for  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  to  grasp  the  nettles 
that  obstruct  the  future. 

Relations  With  Developing  Nations 

Let  me  turn  now  to  another  major  area 
where  we  have  a  great  opportunity  for 
change:  our  relations  with  the  develop- 
ing nations.  It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of 
our  age  that  as  nations  have  become 
more  powerful  their  destinies  have 
grown  more  interdependent.  Together, 
we  and  the  leaders  of  the  developing 
countries  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
sure  that  this  interdependence  is  a 
source  of  mutual  benefit,  founded  on  the 
solid  ground  of  common  interest.  The 
consequences  of  failure  to  cooperate 
would  be  disastrous  for  both  America 
and  the  Third  World.  But  such  coopera- 
tion must  be  based  on  the  diverse 
realities  of  the  present  not  the  slogans 
of  the  past. 

The  so-called  Third  World  includes 
the  oil-rich  OPEC  [Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries]  nations, 
the  miracle  growth  rate  Singapores, 
numerous  countries  utterly  impover- 
ished, and  many  that  fit  no  category. 
Neither  the  fading  memory  of  the  strug- 
gle against  imperialism  nor  the  anti- 
Western  tinge  of  many  Third  World 
pronouncements  can  suppress  numerous 
differences  in  interests  and  perspectives. 
Beneath  the  surface,  new  opportunities 
for  economic  and  political  cooperation 
with  the  West  are  being  seized  by  in- 
dividual Third  World  states  in  ever  more 
practical  ways. 

Such  a  situation  calls  for  sensitivity 
and  sophistication  on  our  part  if  we  are 
to  expand  our  links  with  developing 
countries.  We  hold  all  sovereign  states 
responsible  for  what  they  say  and  do. 
But  we  also  must  recognize  the  complex 
equations  of  economic  and  political  sur- 
vival in  developing  nations.  Neither  we 
nor  they  can  afford  ideological 
stereotypes  in  cases  where  they  do  not 
fit. 

The  Illusion  of  the  Quick  Fix. 

Another  dimension  of  the  Third  World's 
diversity  is  violent  conflict.  Ethnic 
rivalries  and  territorial  divisions, 
themselves  potent  sources  of  trouble, 
are  being  exploited  by  the  Soviets  and 
their  allies.  The  United  States,  working 
with  our  Western  and  regional  partners, 
can  do  much  to  help  resolve  such  con- 
flicts. But  we  should  not  succumb  to  the 
illusion  that  quick  fixes  are  ready  to 
hand. 


The  illusion  of  the  quick  fix  is 
especially  irrelevant  to  the  vast 
economic  crisis  and  tremendous 
economic  potential  that  characterize  so 
many  of  the  developing  nations.  Both  we 
and  the  nations  of  the  Third  World  have 
learned  that  progress  cannot  simply  be 
imported.  Ultimately  the  productive 
forces  of  each  society  will  make  the  dif- 
ference between  success  and  failure. 

The  leaders  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries are,  therefore,  challenged  today  to 
deal  with  economic  crises  in  the  midst  of 
economic  potential  by  different  and 
more  pragmatic  methods.  The  domestic 
economy,  the  international  economic 
system,  and  political  purposes  must  be 
brought  into  greater  harmony.  In  part, 
this  means  that  many  leaders  wedded  to 
particular  ideologies  will  have  to 
recognize  that  their  prescriptions  are 
suffocating  the  chances  for  self-reliance 
and  broad-based  growth.  But  we  in  the 
developed  world  should  also  realize  that 
growing  economic  insecurity  is  hardly 
conducive  to  either  political  stability  or 
the  fostering  of  democratic  institutions. 

The  realities  of  diversity,  conflict, 
and  great  potential  are  bringing  about  a 
crucial  shift  in  the  attitudes  of  many 
Third  World  nations.  Their  leaders  face 
excruciating  choices.  Marxist-Leninist 
ideology  has  often  been  the  locomotive 
that  brought  them  to  power,  but  it  has 
not  become  an  engine  for  progress.  The 
challenges  of  economic  and  social  change 
cannot  be  overcome  perpetually  by  the 
resort  to  archaic  slogans  and  brutal 
coercion. 

An  Opportunity  for  the  West.  As  a 

consequence,  many  countries  with  direct 
experience  of  the  Soviet  embrace  are 
quietly  attempting  to  broaden  their  rela- 
tions, to  encourage  foreign  investment, 
and  to  reduce  dependence  on  a  patron 
who  has  little  to  offer  but  the  tools  and 
techniques  of  violence.  There  is  growing 
awareness  among  erstwhile  skeptics  in 
the  developing  world  that  it  is  the  West 
which  holds  the  best  hope  of  negotiat- 
ing—and the  most  incentive  to  nego- 
tiate—peaceful solutions  to  regional  con- 
flicts. 

Such  a  convergence  of  interests  of- 
fers a  unique  opportunity  to  create  more 
constructive  and  beneficial  ties  between 
the  West  and  the  developing  countries. 
If  we  do  not  seize  this  opportunity,  to- 
day's leaders  in  the  search  for  better 
relations  with  the  West  could  well 
become  tomorrow's  victims  in  a  more 
poisonous  atmosphere  of  recrimination, 
economic  slide,  and  armed  conflict.  Only 
our  adversaries  would  be  the 
beneficiaries. 


U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Relations 

Finally,  our  country  faces  an  hist 
portunity  in  dealing  with  the  Sov 
Union.  The  necessity  to  grasp  th( 
traries"  and  complexities  of  our  e 
even  as  we  seek  to  pursue  our  pi 
is  nowhere  more  critical  than  in  1 
tions  between  the  two  superpowc 
is  nothing  less  than  a  challenge  to 
national  survival— to  the  values  t 
make  life  worth  living  as  well  as 
physical  existence. 

The  politics  of  the  late  20th  c 
are  still  dominated  by  the  strugg 
tween  two  philosophies  of  justice 
tional  power.  In  the  name  of  a  ut 
ideal,  Soviet  totalitarianism  impo 
single  social  model  not  only  on  it; 
people  but  on  an  expanding  empi 
contrast,  the  forces  of  democracy 
to  build  national  and  internationE 
stitutions  based  on  diversity,  indi 
choice,  and  peaceful  change.  The 
petition  between  these  two  apprc 
will  continue. 

This  rivalry,  however,  is  cons 
by  another  central  fact  of  our  tin 
nuclear  weapons.  Total  victory  b; 
military  means  has  become  a  fori 
mutual  catastrophe.  Even  the  usi 
conventional  force  risks  unpredic 
consequences. 

Our  enduring  challenge  is,  th 
to  develop  and  to  sustain  a  relati 
with  the  Soviet  Union  which  recc 
that  the  competition  will  proceed 
constrains  the  use  or  threat  of  fc 
can  develop  a  lasting  framework 
relationship  if  we  avoid  the  extre 
that  have  distorted  American  for 
policy  over  the  postwar  period: 

First,  that  expressions  of  Ar 
goodwill  and  readiness  to  negoti* 
could  somehow  substitute  for  An 
strength  and  would  move  U.S. -Si 
relations  from  competition  to  coc 
tion; 

Second,  that  a  posture  of  coi 
tion,  a  refusal  to  negotiate  woulc 
somehow  lead  to  capitulation  by 
other  superpower. 

Legacy  of  the  Past.  We  are 

today  with  the  consequences  of  t 
balanced  approach,  in  particular, 
legacy  of  a  decade  when  negotial 
often  seemed  to  be  a  substitute  f 
strength.  Dominated  by  the  psyc 
of  Vietnam  and  rising  domestic 
resistance  to  military  programs, 
into  the  easy  belief  that  negotiati 
were  not  only  an  alternative  to  tl 
balance  of  power  but  were  also  p 
and  of  themselves,  of  an  expandi 
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of  interests  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
/  noticed  and  understood  that 

did  not  alter  Soviet  priorities. 
3  the  West  sought  a  reduction  in 
s,  the  Soviet  Union  expanded  its 
i  forces. 

!  result  of  America's  wishful 
l  and  profound  national  in- 
tion  has  been  swift  and  sure. 
i  has  acted  forcibly  to  expand  its 
>ns.  In  Vietnam,  in  Kampuchea, 
lern  Africa  and  Ethiopia,  in 
istan,  and  now  in  Central 
a,  we  have  reaped  the  grim 

of  self-delusion. 

we  rebuild  our  strength  and  seek 
ore  to  convince  the  Soviet  Union 
straint  is  in  our  mutual  interest, 
it  not  allow  ourselves  the  error  of 
■  extreme.  We  cannot  claim  that 
too  weak  to  negotiate  and  at  the 
me  insist  that  we  are  strong 

for  a  policy  of  all-out  confronta- 
3thing  is  gained  by  appearing  to 
)lomatic  discussions— neither 
e  over  the  Soviets  nor  the 

and  confidence  of  our  allies.  We 
more  solve  our  problems  by 
g  the  negotiating  table  than  by 

our  hopes  upon  it  alone. 

balanced  U.S.  Approach.  An 

an  approach  to  the  Soviet  Union 
lances  strength  and  negotiations 
he  best  hope  of  significant  ac- 
ihment.  We  must  place  our  policy 
lontext  of  important  changes  that 
ing  place  in  the  world  and  in  the 
empire  that  may  make  Moscow 
menable  to  the  virtues  of 
it.  The  Soviet  attempt  to  change 
ance  of  power  has  produced  a 
h  of  increasing  international 
ice.  The  American  people  have 
that  they  will  not  accept  military 
"ity.  Moscow  has  earned  the  fear 
mity  of  many  nonaligned  states 
h  aggression  in  Afghanistan  and 
t  for  Vietnam's  subjugation  of 
tchea. 

is  backlash  comes  when  Soviet 
cts  have  dimmed.  Moscow's  allies 
deep  economic  trouble  and  the 
growth  rate  itself  is  declining, 
ltural  shortfalls  persist.  Above  all, 
tnd  has  shown,  the  Soviet  model 
viet  ideology  are  increasingly  re- 
by  the  workers  themselves, 
er  the  decade  of  the  1980s  as  the 
Union  experiences  a  transition  in 
>hip,  it  is  likely  to  face  greater 
lie  difficulties  and  growing  inter- 
i\  isolation— a  marked  change 
n  era  of  unusual  stability  and  ex- 
n.  This  reality  will  contrast  even 


more  sharply  than  before  with  Moscow's 
carefully  cultivated  image  of  a  pro- 
gressive and  peace-loving  regime.  The 
Soviet  people  themselves  cannot  remain 
entirely  unaffected  by  the  calls  for  peace 
and  disarmament  so  avidly  aimed  by  the 
Kremlin  at  the  West.  As  a  consequence, 
the  Soviet  leaders  may  find  it  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  sustain  the  status  quo 
at  home  while  exporting  a  failed 
ideology  abroad. 

During  this  sensitive  and  dangerous 
period  of  changing  superpower  relation- 
ships, the  United  States  must  make 
clear  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  there  are 
penalties  for  aggression  and  incentives 
for  restraint.  We  cannot  conduct 
business  as  usual  in  the  face  of  Soviet 
adventurism  in  Afghanistan  or  Soviet- 
instigated  repression  in  Poland.  But  we 
have  also  held  out  the  prospect  of 
significant  help  for  Poland  if  the  reform 
process  is  renewed.  And  we  are 
prepared  to  show  Soviet  leaders  that  in- 
ternational moderation  can  help  them 
face  painful  domestic  dilemmas  through 
broader  relations  with  the  United  States 
and  other  Western  countries. 

We  must  also  create  new  realities  in 
the  military  balance  and  in  regions  of 
crisis  to  encourage  the  Soviet  Union  to 
accept  the  need  for  moderation  in  its 
own  interest.  This  is  the  objective  of  our 
new  defense  programs  and  of  our  diplo- 
matic initiatives  in  areas  such  as 
southern  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and 
the  Caribbean.  Meanwhile,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  probe  Soviet  willingness  to 
engage  in  negotiations  geared  to  achieve 
concrete  results,  recognizing  that  prog- 
ress in  all  of  these  areas  and  arms  con- 
trol is  inevitably  affected  by  Soviet 
conduct  and  the  climate  of  East-West 
relations. 

An  essential  part  of  our  strategy  is 
to  continue  to  differentiate  among  Com- 
munist countries  themselves.  This  is  a 
longstanding  American  policy  that  en- 
courages autonomy  and  diversity.  It 
responds  not  only  to  a  natural  sense  of 
national  independence  but  also  the 
evolution  of  political  pluralism. 

Finally,  just  as  the  Soviet  Union 
gives  active  support  to  Marxist-Leninist 
forces  in  the  West  and  South,  we  must 
give  vigorous  support  to  democratic 
forces  wherever  they  are  located— 
including  countries  which  are  now  Com- 
munist. We  should  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
mote our  own  values,  knowing  that  the 
freedom  and  dignity  of  man  are  the 
ideals  that  motivate  the  quest  for  social 
justice.  A  free  press,  free  trade  unions, 
free  political  parties,  freedom  to  travel, 
and  freedom  to  create  are  the  ingre- 


dients of  the  democratic  revolution  of 
the  future,  not  the  status  quo  of  a  failed 
past.  We  want  the  competition  of 
democracy  and  communism  to  be  con- 
ducted in  peaceful  and  political  terms, 
but  we  will  provide  other  means  if  the 
Soviet  Union  insists  upon  violent 
methods  of  struggle.  There  must  be  a 
single  standard. 

In  sum,  the  facts  do  not  support  the 
belief  that  there  can  be  an  early,  sudden, 
or  dramatic  reconciliation  of  Soviet  and 
American  interests.  The  competition  will 
continue.  But  we  can  make  the  Soviets 
more  cautious  by  our  action.  And  as  a 
new  generation  of  Soviet  leaders 
emerges,  we  can  signal  the  benefits  of 
greater  restraint.  A  balanced  and  per- 
sistent American  policy,  cognizant  of 
both  Soviet  strengths  and  weaknesses, 
can  gradually  reduce  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  the  struggle  between  the  two 
superpowers. 

As  the  end  of  the  20th  century  ap- 
proaches, let  us  ask  ourselves  about  the 
direction  of  events.  Over  the  past 
decade,  have  we  moved  closer  to  our 
goal  of  a  freer  and  more  peaceful  world? 
Unfortunately,  many  would  answer  no. 
Do  we  have  the  means,  the  will,  and  the 
skill  to  shape  one?  Surely  the  answer  is 
yes. 

To  reach  our  goal  is  not  only  a  mat- 
ter of  arms,  though  we  need  them.  It  is 
not  only  a  matter  of  interests  to  defend, 
though  defend  them  we  must.  And  it 
cannot  only  be  a  matter  of  one 
framework  or  another,  though  our 
power  must  be  disciplined.  The  most 
brilliant  conception  counts  for  little 
without  the  persistence  to  pursue  it. 

Foreign  Policy  and  the 
Nation's  Character 

Ultimately,  a  foreign  policy  is  the  test  of 
a  nation's  character.  Today,  the  test  of 
our  character  is  whether  we  care  enough 
about  the  values  that  make  life  worth 
living,  the  inner  beliefs  that  have  sus- 
tained Western  civilization.  Over  the 
centuries,  a  certain  idea  of  man  has 
taken  hold  in  our  societies.  The  right  of 
the  individual,  the  responsibility  of 
government  to  the  governed,  and  the 
rule  of  law  have  distinguished  our  way 
of  life.  These  ideals  are  the  true  source 
of  our  strength  and  the  true  source  of 
the  weakness  of  our  adversaries. 

A  society  where  men  are  not  free  to 
speak  their  minds,  where  the  dignity  of 
the  worker  is  denied,  where  the  com- 
munity's effort  is  poured  into  the 
weapons  of  war,  is  both  unnatural  and 
repugnant.  In  contrast,  free  expression 
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by  the  one  or  by  the  many  keeps  our 
governments  flexible  and  alert.  Words, 
thoughts,  and  votes  are  the  foundation 
of  consent,  not  the  police  power  of  the 
state.  And  the  resources  reluctantly 
devoted  to  defense  are  subjected  rightly 
to  the  most  stringent  examination  and 
justification. 

These  ideals  are  by  no  means  ours 
alone.  They  have  universal  appeal.  Our 
material  achievements  are  admired  and 
emulated.  But  the  power  of  Western 
science  and  technology  comes  from  the 
power  of  ideas.  The  people  of  the  world 
hunger  for  our  ideas  even  as  they  seek 
the  benefits  of  our  machines.  Yet  if  we 
do  not  care  for  our  own  values,  we  can- 
not expect  others  to  respect  them  or  to 
respect  us. 


History  teaches  us  that  progress  is 
not  inevitable.  Liberty  and  democracy 
have  often  been  denied,  and  peoples 
have  been  forcibly  regimented  to  the  dic- 
tates of  mistaken  philosophies.  But  if  we 
have  learned  anything  from  this  troubled 
century,  it  is,  as  Churchill  declared,  that 
only  the  swift  gathering  of  forces  to  con- 
front military  and  moral  aggression  can 
preserve  the  peace.  Such  a  swift  gather- 
ing of  forces  will  enable  us  to  create  a 
whole  world,  a  free  world,  without  blow- 
ing it  to  pieces  in  the  process.  American 
power  must  be  bent  to  this  purpose. 


'Press  release  147. 


The  Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks 


by  Secretary  Haig 

Statement  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  May  11,  1982.1 

The  timing  of  these  hearings  could  not 
be  better.  We  are  about  to  enter  a  new 
phase  of  strategic  arms  control.  On  Sun- 
day the  President  announced  his  desire 
to  open  Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks 
(START)  by  the  end  of  June.  We  have 
proposed  to  the  Soviets  that  the  talks 
take  place  in  Geneva,  and  I  hope  we  will 
be  in  a  position  to  announce  a  specific 
date  sometime  in  the  next  several 
weeks. 

The  decision  to  begin  negotiations  on 
strategic  arms  reduction  is  a  crucial  ele- 
ment in  the  President's  comprehensive 
policy  framework  for  arms  control.  In 
November  we  launched  America  into  an 
entirely  new  area  of  arms  control,  that 
involved  intermediate-range  nuclear 
forces.  More  recently,  we  have  begun  to 
participate  in  efforts  within  the 
40-member  U.N.  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment to  elaborate  a  total  ban  on  chemi- 
cal weapons.  We  are  also  engaged  in 
discussions  in  that  forum  on  nuclear 
testing.  In  Vienna  negotiations  on  reduc- 
tions in  conventional  forces  in  Europe 
are  underway.  In  the  coming  months, 
we  will  renew  our  efforts  to  make  prog- 
ress there. 

Each  of  these  negotiations  is  impor- 
tant in  its  own  right.  Together  they  pre- 
sent an  opportunity  to  strengthen  deter- 
rence and  to  reduce  the  risk  of  war  at 
all  levels.  But  it  is  important  to  remem- 


ber that  arms  control  is  a  means  to  an 
end,  not  an  end  in  itself. 

Our  objective  is  to  sustain  our  na- 
tional security  in  a  changing  interna- 
tional environment  and  in  the  face  of  an 
expanding  Soviet  force.  Arms  control 
can  play  a  very  important  part  in 
strengthening  our  security  and  restrain- 
ing the  growth  of  Soviet  power  through 
mutually  beneficial  agreements.  But 
arms  control  can  succeed  in  this  task 
only  if  it  is  coordinated  in  a  strategy 
that  employs  the  other  diplomatic,  politi- 
cal, and  economic  assets  at  our  disposal. 
This  means,  among  other  things,  that 
we  must  demonstrate  our  will  and 
capacity  to  maintain  the  military 
balance.  It  means  that  we  should  consult 
closely  with  our  allies.  And  it  also  means 
that  we  should  seek  balanced,  equal,  and 
verifiable  agreements  that  reduce  the 
risk  of  war  by  reinforcing  deterrence. 

Our  preparations  for  START  have 
reflected  these  considerations.  The 
President's  proposals  have  also  benefited 
from  the  lessons  of  a  decade  of  Ameri- 
can experience  with  the  SALT  [Strate- 
gic Arms  Limitation  Talks]  process. 
Ironically,  the  strategic  arms  competi- 
tion so  troubling  to  us  all  reached  new 
heights  during  the  very  period  when  the 
SALT  negotiations  seemed  so  promis- 
ing. 

We,  therefore,  developed  eight  cri- 
teria with  which  to  judge  alternative  ap- 
proaches to  strategic  arms  control,  and 
these  have  guided  our  recent  decisions 
on  START. 


First,  a  START  agreement 
permit  the  United  States  to  dev< 
possess  sufficient  military  capabi 
deter  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  es 
the  U.S.  national  military  stratej 
ing  into  account  the  military  cap 
that  would  be  allowed  the  Soviet 
under  such  an  agreement. 

Second,  an  agreement  must 
based  on  the  principle  of  equalit) 
Nothing  less  than  equality  is  ace 
in  the  provisions  of  any  future  si 
arms  limitation  agreement  for  m 
and  political  reasons. 

Third,  a  START  agreement 
promote  strategic  stability  by  rei 
the  vulnerability  of  U.S.  strategi 

Fourth,  there  must  be  effect 
fication  with  the  necessary  counl 
rules,  collateral  constraints,  and 
ative  measures. 

Fifth,  an  agreement  must  le 
substantial  reductions.  We  took 
given  that  whatever  unit  of  acco 
adopted  should  lend  itself  to  sub; 
reductions  below  current  levels  c 
and  that  reductions  should  be  to 
ceilings. 

Sixth,  we  must  be  able  to  es 
our  objectives  and  proposals  in  c 
simple  terms  to  insure  that  our  i 
approach  would  enjoy  broad  pub 
port. 

Seventh,  our  approach  had  i 
into  account  those  matters  of  pa 
concern  to  our  allies,  including  t 
ty  of  the  United  States  to  maint 
credible  deterrent,  the  relationsl 
the  START  approach  to  the  INI 
mediate-range  nuclear  forces]  n< 
tions,  and  the  likelihood  of  succe 

Eighth  and  finally,  we  need< 
devise  a  sustainable  position,  wr. 
could  provide  a  framework  for  d 
negotiations  and  the  basis  for  ar 
tual  agreement,  even  in  the  face 
itial  Soviet  resistance.  This  meai 
position  needed  to  be  demonstra 
mutually  beneficial,  and  realistic 

Based  upon  these  criteria,  tl 
dent  has  set  a  new,  more  demar 
goal  for  strategic  arms  negotiati 
objective  is  to  achieve  significan' 
tions  in  the  most  destabilizing  m 
systems,  especially  intercontiner 
ballistic  missiles,  thereby  streng 
deterrence  and  stability  both  for 
selves  and  for  our  allies  and  frie 

To  achieve  this  objective,  we 
propose  to  the  Soviets  in  Genev; 
tical  plan  for  phased  reductions 
tegic  weapons.  This  plan  is  desijE 
reduce  the  risk  of  war  by  securi: 
agreed  steps  which  will  enhance 
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of  the  strategic  balance.  Such  a 
i  be  achieved  best  by  negotiating 
,nt  reductions  in  the  most  desta- 
weapons  possessed  by  both 
heir  numbers,  their  warheads, 
erall  destructive  potential.  This 
he  primary  focus  of  U.S.  efforts. 
Geneva  the  United  States  will 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
'  START  reductions,  ballistic 
warheads  be  reduced  to  equal 
:  least  one-third  below  current 
5.  The  United  States  will  propose 
further  enhance  stability,  no 
an  half  these  warheads  be 
i  on  land-based  missiles.  We 
see  these  warhead  reductions,  as 
significant  reductions  in  deployed 
,  achieved  as  quickly  as  possible, 
conclusion  of  such  an  agreement 
rovide  the  best  possible  basis  for 
:ions  leading  to  a  second-phase 
snt  imposing  equal  ceilings  on 
ements  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  stra- 
iclear  forces,  including  equal 
n  ballistic  missile  throw-weight  at 
n  current  U.S.  levels.  In  both 
we  will  naturally  insist  on  verifi- 
irocedures  to  insure  compliance 
i  agreement. 

President  Reagan  has  noted, 
'oposals  represent  a  very  serious 
bitious  undertaking.  The  sheer 
I  task  of  reducing  U.S.  and 
strategic  forces  and  reshaping 
!  enhance  stability  will  un- 
ity take  years  of  concentrated 
iVe  believe,  however,  that  the 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
r  can  remove  the  instabilities 
w  exist  and  reduce  significantly 
forces  on  both  sides. 
•  ability  to  achieve  these  am- 
goals  depends,  in  large  measure, 
Soviets'  willingness  to  negotiate 
iy  and  in  good  faith.  How  serious- 
will  negotiate  depends,  in  turn, 
"  view  of  how  the  military  and 
1  environment  will  look  without 
sement.  If  we  fail  to  adopt  the 
nt's  military  modernization  pro- 
ve will  reduce  not  the  nuclear 
but,  instead,  the  chances  of 
g  an  arms  control  agreement  on 
ic  forces.  A  demonstrated  willing- 
maintain  the  balance,  through 
ral  efforts,  if  necessary,  is  as  in- 
dole to  the  success  of  our  efforts 
;egic  arms  reductions  as  INF 
lization  is  to  the  success  of  the 
J  talks  in  Geneva.  More  than  any 
ingle  defense  or  political  initia- 
e  President's  strategic  moderniza- 
agram  and  the  Congress'  support 


for  the  modernization  program  will 
make,  or  break,  our  attempt  to  negoti- 
ate a  reasonable  arms  control  agree- 
ment. 

The  need  to  maintain  the  Soviet  in- 
centive to  negotiate  reductions  in  desta- 
bilizing systems  would  also  be  undercut 
by  endorsement  of  many  of  the  nuclear 
freeze  proposals  before  us.  Most  pro- 
posals would  freeze  the  existing  insta- 
bilities and  perpetuate  existing  Soviet 
advantages.  They  would  eliminate  the 
incentives  for  the  Soviets  to  negotiate 
toward  the  even  lower  levels  of  nuclear 
weapons  that  we  can  achieve.  We  want 
to  go  beyond  a  freeze  and  do  better.  We 
believe  we  can  achieve  real  reductions 
and  thus  lessen  the  risk  of  war. 

We  all  understand,  and  share,  the 
anxiety  that  motivates  those  who  sup- 
port the  freeze.  We  all  agree  that  we 
must  not  miss  this  opportunity  to  make 
a  major  step  toward  meaningful  arms 
control  and  significant  reductions.  We 
are  concerned,  however,  that  a  freeze  on 
nuclear  weapons  could  frustrate  our  at- 
tempts to  achieve  stability  and  balance 
in  this  critical  area. 

The  discussions  and  debates  on 
nuclear  policy  in  the  Congress  and  the 
country  reflect  both  public  concern  and 
our  capacity  as  a  democracy  to  discuss 
the  great  issues  of  today.  They  have 
helped  to  focus  American  attention  on 
the  difficult  task  ahead  of  us.  We  par- 
ticularly support  the  objectives  set  by 
Senators  Warner,  Jackson,  and  others 
for  significant  reductions  in  the  number 


Our  objective  is  to 
sustain  our  national 
security  in  a  changing 
international  environ- 
ment and  in  the  face  of 
an  expanding  Soviet 
force. 


of  weapons.  We  hope,  however,  that  this 
debate  will  not  culminate  in  fresh  battle 
lines  between  divided  factions  but  rather 
a  new  national  consensus  in  support  of 
the  President's  proposal  for  a  fair, 
realistic,  and  truly  beneficial  strategic 
arms  agreement. 

We  feel  confident  that  a  better 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  deter- 
rence, the  state  of  the  military  balance, 


and  the  possibilities  for  arms  control  will 
result  in  strong  support  for  the  initia- 
tives we  have  taken  to  modernize  our 
forces  and  to  reduce  the  burden  of  arms, 
and  the  risk  of  war,  through  negotiation. 
Such  support  will  be  crucial  in  convinc- 
ing the  Soviets  that  we  are  determined 
to  compete  and  at  the  same  time  that 
we  are  eager  to  reach  a  meaningful 
agreement.  The  incentives  for  real  arms 
control  exist.  We  have  both  the  means 
and  the  duty  to  supply  them.  As  we  em- 
bark on  this  vital  enterprise,  now  is  the 
time  to  rally  behind  the  President's  pro- 
posals. 
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JThe  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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Communist  Influence  in 
Southern  Africa 


by  Chester  A.  Crocker 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Security  and  Terrorism  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  on  March  22,  1982. 
Mr.  Crocker  is  Assistant  Secretary  for 
African  Affairs. 1 

The  topic  that  will  be  the  principal  focus 
of  the  hearings  will  be  the  role  of  com- 
munist influence  in  southern  Africa.  The 
scope  will  include  not  only  external 
Communist  influence  in  the  area — the 
role  of  the  Soviet  Union,  its  Warsaw 
Pact  associates,  and  Cuba — but  also 
Communist  influence  in  political 
movements  inidigenous  to  the  area,  in- 
cluding the  South  West  Africa  People's 
Organization  (SWAPO)  and  the  African 
National  Congress  (ANC).  Consideration 
of  Communist  influence  in  southern 
Africa  would  also  include  the  question  of 
relations  of  various  Communist  coun- 
tries with  the  independent  states  of  the 
area,  all  of  which  consider  themselves  to 
be  nonaligned  nations. 

It  is  indisputable,  faced  squarely  in 
policy,  terms  by  President  Reagan's  Ad- 
ministration beginning  in  January  1981, 
in  consultation  with  our  Western  allies, 
that  a  wide  range  of  vital  Western  in- 
terests and  U.S.  interests,  in  particular, 
are  engaged  in  the  southern  African 
region.  The  10  nations  of  southern 
Africa  comprise  an  area  of  great  mineral 
wealth,  including  resources  critical  to 
Western  strategic  interests.  Angola, 
South  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  the  ter- 
ritory of  Namibia  are  all  littoral  states 
on  the  strategic  cape  sea  route,  a  lifeline 
of  Western  commerce.  U.S.  two-way 
trade  with  the  countries  of  southern 
Africa  mounted  in  1980  to  $7.2  billion, 
and  U.S.  direct  investment  in  the  region 
is  estimated  at  $2.3  billion. 

All  of  these  factors  obviously  make 
southern  Africa  an  area  of  great  interest 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  its  sur- 
rogates. In  recent  years,  we  have 
remarked  a  substantial  increase  in 
Soviet  interest  and  involvement  in  the 
area.  In  Angola  and  Mozambique  the 
number  and  range  of  activities  of  Soviet, 
Cuban,  and  other  foreign  Communist  ad- 
visers and  technicians — in  the  civilian 
and  military  domains — has  increased, 
implying  concomitant  political  and 
economic  influence. 


The  Soviet  Union  has  concluded 
arms  agreements  with  Zambia  and 
Botswana,  complementing  those  coun- 
tries' previous  arms  supply  relationships 
with  Western  nations.  Zimbabwe  recent- 
ly requested  North  Korea  to  train  and 
equip  a  brigade,  although  that  country 
continues  to  work  closely  with  the 
United  Kingdom  as  its  primary  foreign 
source  of  military  equipment  and  train- 
ing. Other  countries  of  the  region  and  of 
Africa,  in  general,  have  remarked  with 
concern  the  increase  in  Soviet  activity  in 
the  region,  noting  particularly  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  concentrated  its  efforts 
there  on  military  assistance,  showing 
little  interest  in  contributing  to  the 
economic  development  of  the  region. 

Soviet  Role  in  Political-Military 
Organizations 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
continued  to  play  a  very  active  role  in 
southern  African  political-military 
organizations  such  as  SWAPO  and  the 
ANC.  SWAPO  is  the  primary  external 
Namibian  organization  seeking  power  in 
Namibia.  Its  military  elements  are  based 
primarily  in  Angola  and  other  neighbor- 
ing countries  and  carry  out  some  actions 
within  Namibia  itself.  It  exists  also  as  a 
political  structure,  inside  and  outside 
Namibia,  and  is  one  of  the  parties — the 
Western  Contact  Group,  the  African 
Front  Line  States,  South  Africa,  the 
United  Nations,  and  other  Namibian 
political  organizations — to  the  present 
negotiations  underway  to  reach  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Namibia  issue. 

We  estimate  that  SWAPO  receives 
some  90%  of  its  military  support  and 
some  60%  of  its  overall  support  from 
Communist  sources.  It  also  receives 
direct  assistance  from  African  states, 
Western  states  other  than  the  United 
States,  and  from  some  U.N.  bodies. 

The  ANC,  which  seeks  to  replace 
the  present  government  in  power  in 
South  Africa  by  violent  as  well  as  other 
means,  receives  comparable  percentages 
of  its  military  and  other  support  from 
Communist  and  other  sources.  It  is 
basically  an  African  nationalist  organiza- 
tion with  a  long  history,  founded  in 
1912,  5  years  before  the  1917  revolution 
in  Russia.  A  main  thread  in  the  history 
of  the  ANC  over  the  years  is  the  vary- 


ing degrees  of  internal  and  exter 
Communist  influence  that  have 
characterized  what  is  basically  ai 
African  organization.  These  confl 
within  the  organization  have  ofte 
very  bitter  and  have  resulted  in  I 
segments  and  individuals  breakir 
the  ANC  at  different  points  in  tii 

U.S.  Policy 

We  categorically  condemn  all  ter 
and  other  violent  acts  that  either 
these  organizations  take  to  try  tc 
about  change  in  Namibia  and  Soi 
Africa.  Our  policy  in  relationship 
seeks  to  channel  the  impetus  tow 
change  into  peaceful  channels.  Y* 
in  general,  in  pursuing  our  objecl 
southern  Africa  to  strengthen  an 
more  viable  the  possibilities  of  pe 
change.  In  so  doing,  we  seek  to  ( 
the  necessity  for  terrorism  that  s 
parties  involved  in  developments 
region  choose  to  perceive. 

In  Namibia,  we  have  been  w< 
very  actively  since  last  April  to  a 
a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  N; 
issue  that  would  bring  that  territ 
an  internationally  recognized  in- 
dependence based  on  U.N.  Secur 
Council  Resolution  435.  We  are  { 
a  carefully  crafted,  three-phase  r 
ing  process,  with  coordination  at 
stages  with  all  of  the  interested  ] 
including  South  Africa,  SWAPO, 
other  Namibian  political  element! 

In  South  Africa,  we  are  purs 
careful  policy  of  constructive  eng 
ment,  encouraging  the  governme 
Prime  Minister  P.  W.  Botha  and 
elements  in  South  African  societ; 
move  away  from  apartheid  towai 
South  Africa  changed — modern  < 
strong — with  bright  prospects  fo 
stability  and  development  rooted 
justice,  free  of  the  problems  that 
stand  in  the  way  of  closer  U.S.-S 
African  relations.  We  believe  tha 
process  of  peaceful,  evolutionary 
promises  a  much  better  immedia' 
long-term  future  for  all  South  Ai 
than  the  protracted,  bloody  terro 
violence  that  is  the  alternative  fo 
nation. 

I  believe  that  the  policy  that 
Reagan  Administration  is  pursuii 
one  calculated  to  meet  head  on  tl 
tentions  that  the  Soviet  Union  m 
in  southern  Africa.  These  object! 
would  represent  not  only  a  serioi 
threat  to  our  own  interests  there 
objectives  which  would  also  push 
people  of  that  area  deeper  into  a: 
vironment  of  chaos,  violence,  anc 
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the  antithesis  of  the  peaceful 
ic  development  that  the  leaders 
ountries  of  southern  Africa  seek 
r  people. 

proceed  on  the  basis  that  the 
Jnion  does  not  have  a  grand 
or  southern  Africa,  but  that  it  is, 
taking  advantage  of  targets  of 
nity  that  present  themselves  to 
iter  to  Western  interests.  The 
Jnion,  alone,  has  a  vested  in- 
i  keeping  the  region  in  turmoil, 
no  one  else's  advantage — the 
ifricans,  the  other  southern 
s,  and  certainly  not  to  the  United 
ind  the  West. 

seek  a  settlement  in  Namibia 
1  permit  a  fair  and  democratic 
ion  of  the  will  of  the  Namibian 
md  will  bring  to  power  a  con- 
lal  government  not  only  with  the 

of  the  Namibian  people  but  also 
[id  long-term  prospects  for 
r, 

seek  an  end  to  the  guerrilla  war- 
it  has  continued  in  northern 
a  and  southern  Angola  for  15 
ow  and  which  has  cost  the  lives 
f  people  in  the  area,  most  recent- 
e  South  African  attack  on 
3  in  southern  Angola  this  month, 
seeking  to  resolve  the  Namibian 
i  through  negotiations,  we  strip 
iet  Union  and  its  surrogates  of 
:use  they  have  to  continue  to  fuel 
3  in  southern  Africa  through 
i  aid  to  SWAPO  and  through  the 
forces  in  Angola. 

seek  an  end  to  the  conflict  be- 
solitical  elements  in  Angola  which 
occupied  that  country  since  1974. 

seek  the  withdrawal  of  all  Cuban 

forces  from  Angola;  their  con- 
presence  in  Angola  represents  a 
to  regional  security  that  is  an 
e  to  resolution  of  the  Namibian 
rheir  removal  can  also  be  part  of 
;ss  of  national  reconciliation 

Angolans  that  can  result  in  time 
ified,  peaceful  Angola  whose 
i  can  concentrate  the  country's 
on  national  economic  and  social 
ves. 

i  seek,  through  our  own  programs 
stance  and  cooperation,  alter- 
>  to  Soviet  involvement  in  and  at- 

to  dominate  the  national  security 
ires  of  independent  southern 
ii  nations. 

ially,  in  seeking  to  encourage 
Africans  to  resolve  their  problems 
h  peaceful,  evolutionary  change, 
ip  the  Soviet  Union  not  only  of 


any  justification  that  it  may  put  forth  to 
justify  its  efforts  to  fan  tensions  within 
South  Africa  itself  into  racial  war,  but 
we  also  make  it  very  clear  to  the  people 
of  other  African  nations  and  to  the 
world  the  gravity  with  which  we  view 
developments  in  southern  Africa  and  the 
strength  of  our  own  policy. 

Conclusion 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  all 
understand  that  in  southern  Africa  the 
world  faces  a  dangerous  conjunction  of 
factors.  Vital  Western  interests  are  in- 
volved; vital  American  interests  are  in- 
volved. The  Soviet  Union  is  involved. 
The  region  itself  is  severely  troubled  by 
problems  that  inevitably  carry  with  them 
general  instability.  South  Africa  is 
strong,  economically  and  militarily.  But 
the  momentum  of  events  in  the  area — 
whether  it  be  toward  independence  for 
Namibia,  national  unity  and  peace  in 


Angola,  or  toward  change  within  South 
Africa  itself — is  also  strong  and  vital. 

We  believe  that  the  diplomacy  that 
the  United  States  is  pursuing  in 
southern  Africa  can  be  a  key  factor  in 
the  outcome  of  these  developments  and 
that  our  diplomacy  is,  in  fact,  essential  if 
hope  for  a  peaceful  solution  of  southern 
Africa's  problems  is  to  remain  alive. 

The  Department  of  State  will  pay 
the  closest  attention  to  the  information 
that  will  be  brought  to  light  by  these 
hearings.  I  appreciate  your  giving  me 
the  opportunity  to  present  to  you  at  the 
beginning  of  the  hearings  the  policy  con- 
text within  which  the  Administration 
conducts  our  diplomacy  toward  southern 
Africa. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


Role  of  the  U.S.  Private 
Sector  in  Zimbabwe 


by  Chester  A.  Crocker 

Address  before  a  conference  on  Zim- 
babwe sponsored  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  the  African-American 
Institute  in  New  York  on  March  26, 
1982.  Mr.  Crocker  is  Assistant  Secretary 
for  African  Affairs. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  this  conference  and  to  speak  on 
a  subject  on  which  I  feel  strongly,  the 
present  and  future  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  Zimbabwe.  The 
United  States  has  many  and  varied  links 
with  Zimbabwe,  the  more  important  of 
which  include  substantial  political,  eco- 
nomic, religious,  and  educational  ties. 
The  high  regard  shown  for  Prime 
Minister  [Robert]  Mugabe  when  he 
visited  in  August  1980  and  for  President 
Banana  when  he  came  in  October  of  last 
year  demonstrates  the  overall  esteem 
Americans  have  for  the  Zimbabwean 
people  and  for  their  leaders. 

The  United  States  believes  that  Zim- 
babwe can  become  a  showcase  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  political  moderation 
in  southern  Africa,  a  region  of  substan- 
tial strategic  importance  to  us.  That 
belief  rests  on  facts,  not  illusions.  At  a 
time  when  much  of  neighboring  Africa 


risks  sliding  into  an  economic  abyss, 
Zimbabwe  has  the  possibility  of  pointing, 
by  example,  to  a  brighter  future  whose 
central  element  is  economic  rationality. 
Endowed  with  rich  resources,  diverse 
and  talented  manpower,  exceptional  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency,  and  a  solid  legacy 
of  infrastructure  and  administrative  in- 
stitutions, Zimbabwe  has  the  ingredients 
for  a  positive  program  of  development 
and  nation  building.  We  are  committed 
to  assist  Zimbabwe  and  Prime  Minister 
Mugabe  toward  achieving  those  goals. 
We  share  fully  Zimbabwe's  strong  belief 
that  relations  among  the  nations  of 
southern  Africa  must  be  based  upon  the 
principles  of  mutual  respect  for 
sovereignty,  independence,  and  terri- 
torial integrity  as  well  as  the  pursuit  of 
practical  policies  of  political  restraint 
and  the  belief  in  negotiated  solutions  to 
festering  conflicts.  Within  that  context, 
we  believe  that  the  recent  extension  of 
the  preferential  trade  agreement  be- 
tween Zimbabwe  and  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  is  a  concrete  reflection  of 
the  region's  potential  for  mutually  bene- 
ficial coexistence  in  the  face  of  basic 
political  difference. 

We  are  aware  that  Prime  Minister 
Mugabe  and  his  colleagues  face  tough 
choices  as  the  leaders  of  their  nation, 
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choices  that  call  for  resourcefulness  and 
determined  leadership.  Often  in  such 
challenging  circumstances,  consistent 
pursuit  of  a  path  of  vision  and  of 
moderation  requires  the  leaders  of  a  na- 
tion to  walk  a  tightrope.  Our  judgment 
is  that  Prime  Minister  Mugabe  seeks  to 
follow  such  a  course.  It  is,  in  substantial 
part,  for  this  reason  that  we  have 
sought  a  good  overall  relationship  with 
Zimbabwe  since  independence. 

Lest  you  conclude  that  I  plan  to  talk 
today  of  grand  strategy  or  the  tactics  of 
the  Namibia  negotiations,  let  me  assure 
you  that  I  am  aware  of  our  agenda — in- 
vestment and  development.  But  these 
things  do  not  occur — or  fail  to  occur — in 
a  political  vacuum. 

Zimbabwe  is  a  very  special  country. 
Zimbabwe  is  also  an  important  partner 
and  friend  of  the  United  States  at  the 
center  of  the  destiny  of  southern  Africa. 
One  of  the  roles  of  a  friend  is  sometimes 
to  speak  plainly  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  friend  may  then  choose  to  heed  or  to 
disregard  what  is  said.  Among  nations 
that  clearly  respect  each  other's 
sovereignty  and  independence,  friend- 
ship can  be  strengthened  by  the  good 
will  expressed  by  the  act  of  speaking 
plainly.  What  I  am  about  to  say  about 
how  we  see  the  future  of  the  economy  of 
Zimbabwe  falls  in  that  category. 

U.S.  Objectives 

In  an  effort  to  encourage  the  post- 
independence  government  and  to  demon- 
strate our  firm  commitment  to  Zim- 
babwe's success  as  a  new  nation,  the 
United  States  pledged  $225  million  over 
a  3-year  period  at  the  March  1981  Zim- 
babwe Conference  on  Reconstruction 
and  Development.  That  pledge  is  consis- 
tent with  this  Administration's  stated 
objectives  of  constructive  engagement  in 
southern  Africa  and  with  the  goal  of 
assisting  the  economic  development  of 
African  nations.  It  specifically  indicates 
our  recognition  of  both  Zimbabwe's  ob- 
vious potential  and  its  special  needs  dur- 
ing the  first  3  years  of  independence. 

However,  the  modern  history  of  eco- 
nomic development  demonstrates  that 
government-to-government  assistance 
programs— important  as  they  are— can- 
not by  themselves  assure  the  capital,  ex- 
pertise, or  motivation  required  to 
achieve  sustained  economic  growth.  The 
worldwide  economic  downturn  has  ex- 
acerbated the  problems  inherent  in 
strategies  which  depend  primarily  on 
public  sector  activity  and  which  ignore 
or  actively  discourage  individual  initia- 
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tive  and  the  private  sector.  The  need  to 
correct  the  widespread  imbalance  be- 
tween public  and  private  economic  ac- 
tivity is  increasingly  recognized  in 
scholarly  studies,  analyses  by  interna- 
tional development  institutions,  and  by 
the  leaders  of  developing  countries 
themselves. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  in  Zim- 
babwe, as  in  other  developing  countries, 
the  reputation  of  capitalism  has  suffered 
by  association  with  colonialism.  But 


.  .  .  It  is  our  basic 
assessment  that  Zimbab- 
we offers  considerable 
and  varied  opportunities 
for  the  American  in- 
vestor. 


what  is  past  need  not  be  prologue.  As 
Prime  Minister  Mugabe  has  stated  clear- 
ly, only  Zimbabwe's  exceptional  private 
sector  can  generate  the  resources  need- 
ed to  improve  national  welfare.  Sadly, 
the  experience  of  some  African  and 
other  developing  countries  illustrates  the 
tragedy  of  economic  planning  that  only 
redistributes  poverty  and  stifles  the  uni- 
versal drive  of  people  to  produce  and  to 
earn. 

As  part  of  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's worldwide  policy  of  support  for 
economic  development,  we  have  em- 
barked upon  several  new  approaches  in 
our  assistance  programs.  We  believe 
these  will  strengthen  the  role  of  in- 
digenous private  sectors  and  facilitate 
U.S.  private  investment  to  stimulate 
developing  economies. 

An  excellent  example  of  this  ap- 
proach is  our  commodity  import  pro- 
gram funded  by  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  which  the 
Zimbabwe  Government  is  presently  con- 
sidering. This  program  has  been  con- 
sciously designed  to  assist  local  business 
firms  overcome  the  constraints  imposed 
by  the  shortage  of  foreign  exchange.  It 
also  gives  priority  to  the  replacement  of 
outdated  and  obsolete  capital  equipment, 
particularly  in  the  transportation,  civil 
engineering,  and  manufacturing  sectors. 

The  commodity  import  program  will 
also  provide  balance-of-payment  support, 
help  to  stimulate  economic  growth  rising 
from  the  private  sector,  and  will  create 
new  jobs  for  Zimbabwe's  rapidly  expand- 
ing work  force.  Local  currency  counter- 
part funds  generated  by  the  program 


will  be  used  by  the  Zimbabwe  G 
ment  for  mutually  agreed  upon 
in  the  fields  of  education,  health 
culture,  and  small-scale  enterpri 
priority  being  given  to  reconstn 
and  rehabilitation  of  facilities  in 
former  tribal  trust  lands.  Used 
manner  the  program  will  have  t 
purposes  of  stimulating  the  Zim 
commercial  sector  and  of  helpin 
Zimbabwe  Government  meet  its 
ment  needs. 

Zimbabwe,  as  suggested  ab( 
a  magnificent  asset  in  a  well-dei 
modern  infrastructure  which  in( 
relatively  well-trained  labor  fore 
self-sufficiency  and  export  capat 
good  and  improving  transportat 
system,  a  sound  communication 
work,  a  strong  industrial  base,  i 
sophisticated  financial  institutioi 

While  this  infrastructure  is 
tionally  well-developed  by  regioi 
standards,  it  functioned  in  the  p 
basically  to  meet  the  needs  of  oi 
small  segment  of  the  population 
dependence  the  Government  of 
babwe  made  very  clear  its  comn 
to  expand  and  share  more  broac 
economy's  wealth  and  improve  s 
and  economic  services  as  rapidh 
possible.  As  a  result,  there  have 
creased  expectations  and  large  ] 
spending  to  meet  those  expectai 
which  could  eventually  threaten 
babwe's  economic  viability,  part: 
if  economic  growth  does  not  kee 

The  formidable  challenge,  tr 
Zimbabwe  is  to  attempt  to  adap 
highly  productive  economy  in  th 
tion  of  greater  equity  and  broad 
participation  without  succumbin, 
sometimes  inflated  expectations 
mediate  gratification,  a  process 
could  place  excessive  strain  on  f 
sources,  manpower,  and  infrasti 
and  thereby  weaken  the  base  of 
nomic  system.  Such  a  developm* 
also  weaken  the  Zimbabwe  Gove 
ment's  own  capacity  to  meet  its 
needs  and  might  risk  sending  th 
try  into  the  position  of  so  many 
states  today:  low  growth,  loss  oi 
self-sufficiency,  and  expanding  b 
deficits. 

To  meet  this  challenge,  the  j 
wisdom  for  Zimbabwe  is  not  to  ] 
unique  opportunities  for  dynamii 
nomic  growth  with  equity  to  ese 
perhaps  irretrievably.  We  hope, 
that  Zimbabwe's  leaders  will  dev 
innovative  approach  to  economic 
free  of  the  theoretical  rigidities 
could  bar  the  achievement  of  the 
cal  results  that  they  and  their  pe 
want. 
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mce  From  Private  Sector 

lited  States  recognizes  that  in  the 
decades  Zimbabwe  will  need 
3  amounts  of  capital  for  social 
tns  to  redress  the  past  im- 
;s.  Although  Zimbabwe  has  the 
y  to  generate  some  of  this  capital 
ically,  there  will  be  a  need  for  a 
itial  injection  of  external  capital 
lg  private  investments, 
ibabwe's  own  private  sector  is 
because  of  the  economy's  high 
of  self-sufficiency.  Where  the 
•ivate  sector  provides  social  as 
economic  benefits — employment, 
y,  expansion  of  opportunities — 
hould  be  sustained,  not  subject  to 
itations  of  budget  shortfalls.  The 
sector  is  an  important  source  of 
lents  and  ideas.  With  independ- 
jid  the  end  of  sanctions,  foreign 
r  participation  can  play  a  com- 
|  role.  Because  the  United  States 
>athetic  to  and  supportive  of  the 
>we  Government's  efforts  to  re- 
:o  rising  expectations,  we  are  con- 
that  the  American  private  sector 
an  additional  major  factor  in 
I  Zimbabwe  achieve  sustained 
and  a  continued  broadening  of 
■e  participation  within  the  modern 
lie  sector. 

ababwe  as  a  market  for  trade  and 
i lent  is  no  stranger  to  the  U.S. 
sector,  and  the  lifting  of  sanc- 
ifueled  considerable  interest 
U.S.  firms  for  expanded  and  new 
ment  there.  Expanded  trade 
vould  flow  from  new  investment 
lelp  to  strengthen  ties  between 
b  countries. 

vate  foreign  investment,  how- 
joes  not  always  automatically  oc- 
n  when  it  appears  natural  and 
■to  governments  that  it  should.  By 
[  ie  token,  the  private  sector  can- 
jume  that  conditions  and  policies 
loping  countries  are  designed 
lily  to  maximize  opportunity  for 
It  is  a  two-way  street, 
s  our  view  that  both  the  Zim- 
JGovernment  and  the  U.S.  private 
nave  responsibilities,  therefore,  to 
ij  the  way  for  investment  and  to 
jE  productive.  Today,  however,  it 
1 3  that  both  parties  have  become 
pat  wary  and  cautious  to  the 
iiat  progress  in  attracting  invest- 
:jnay  not  get  properly  launched 
t  y  fall  short.  I  see  the  following 
is  potentially  discouraging  to 
reign  investment,  problems  which 
I  signal  to  the  Government  of 
'  we  and  the  foreign  investors. 


•  One  issue  is  lack  of  a  clear,  public- 
ly stated  government  policy  on  the  role 
and  rules  of  the  game  for  the  private 
sector.  Some  companies  have  found  par- 
ticularly unsettling  suggestions  of  even- 
tual state  control  of  most  economic  ac- 
tivity. The  private  sector  might  interpret 
as  detrimental  to  its  productive  role  the 
creation  of  a  minerals  marketing  board. 
We  believe  that  the  Zimbabwe  Govern- 
ment's efforts  to  clarify  its  approach  to 
the  role  of  the  private  sector  will  be 
especially  helpful  and  that  its  readiness 
to  work  with  the  private  sector  toward 
achieving  these  goals  through  private  in- 
vestment will  bear  rich  fruit. 

•  A  second  factor  is  uncertainty 
over  foreign  exchange  availability, 
remittances  of  earnings,  transport 
facilities,  expertise  availability,  and  the 
effect  of  government  deficits  on  the  abili- 
ty of  the  private  sector  to  operate  effec- 
tively. 

•  Third,  the  business  community, 
for  purposes  of  its  long-term  planning,  is 
following  current  domestic  political  de- 
velopments in  Zimbabwe  as  they  assess 
whether  the  country's  hopes  for  stable 
and  orderly  progress  will  in  fact  be 
realized. 

•  Fourth,  delays  or  difficulties  in 
reaching  common  understanding  on 
agreements  which  will  promote  in- 
creased private  investment,  the  OPIC 
[Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion] agreement  as  a  case  in  point,  are 
bound  to  encourage  critics  and  discour- 
age friends  of  the  positive  relationship 
which  is  developing  between  the  United 
States  and  Zimbabwe. 

In  sum,  American  investors  are  un- 
sure if  they  can  enter  Zimbabwe's 
market,  make  money,  and  remit  a  com- 
petitive portion  of  their  profits.  What 
they  need,  therefore,  is  predictability,  a 
clearer  idea  of  what  the  ground  rules 
are,  better  channels  of  communications, 
clear  signals  that  the  Government  of 
Zimbabwe  has  assessed  the  evidence  and 
has  opted  to  create  a  climate  designed  to 
stimulate  investment. 

Despite  these  issues,  it  is  our  basic 
assessment  that  Zimbabwe  offers  con- 
siderable and  varied  opportunities  for 
the  American  investor.  To  take  advan- 
tage of  these  opportunities,  the 
American  business  community  will  need 
to  demonstrate  its  ability  to  produce  and 
to  respond  to  locally  relevant  needs. 
This  can  best  be  done  by  developing 
specific,  creative,  and  versatile  invest- 
ment proposals  which  will  benefit 
Zimbabwean  society  as  a  whole,  for 
example: 


•  Agroindustrial  projects  that  em- 
phasize training,  expanded  opportunities 
for  all  Zimbabwean  farmers,  and  growth 
of  production,  i.e.,  projects  which  help 
meet  several  of  Zimbabwe's  objectives 
even  more  efficiently  than  government 
programs  aimed  at  the  same  sectors; 

•  Industrial  activities  that  promise 
employment,  economic  advancement, 
and  increased  foreign  exchange  earnings 
for  the  country;  and 

•  Innovative  management  styles 
that  allow  for  cooperation  with  govern- 
ment, the  most  rapid  pace  of  develop- 
ment of  Zimbabwean  top  management, 
and  sensitivity  to  local  conditions. 

In  our  view,  it  is  clear  that  Zim- 
babwe is  at  a  major  crossroad  of  its  eco- 
nomic future.  I  want  to  stress  the  poten- 
tial that  can  be  exploited  if  the  public 
and  private  sectors  of  our  two  countries 
can  work  energetically  and  cooperatively 
to  keep  Zimbabwe  on  the  road  to  eco- 
nomic growth. 

This  conference  can  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  determined  effort  on  both  sides 
to  build  a  climate  of  positive  reinforce- 
ment, spurred  by  extra  efforts  on  each 
side  to  create  and  follow  through  on 
specific  promising  investment  oppor- 
tunities. 

If  this  opportunity  is  seized,  we  will 
all  reflect  on  this  conference  as  an 
historic  step  in  a  process  to  the  greater 
good  of  Zimbabwe,  the  United  States, 
and  southern  Africa.  In  my  view,  failure 
to  do  so  would  represent,  on  our  part 
and  on  the  part  of  Zimbabwe,  that  we 
have  done  much  less  than  our  best  and 
that  a  great  opportunity  has  been  lost.  ■ 


U.S.  Antarctic 
Program 


WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT, 
MAR.  29,  19821 

The  United  States  has  significant 
political,  security,  economic,  en- 
vironmental, and  scientific  interests  in 
Antarctica.  These  are  reflected  in  the 
Antarctic  Treaty  of  1959.  The  system 
established  by  that  treaty  has  permitted 
its  parties,  who  maintain  different  posi- 
tions concerning  claims  to  territorial 
sovereignty  in  Antarctica,  to  work 
together  to  further  scientific  research 
and  to  insure  that  Antarctica  does  not 
become  the  scene  or  object  of  interna- 
tional discord. 
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President  Reagan  has  affirmed  the 
U.S.  commitment  to  a  leadership  role  in 
Antarctica,  both  in  the  conduct  of  scien- 
tific research  on  and  around  the  conti- 
nent and  in  the  system  of  international 
cooperation  established  pursuant  to  the 
Antarctic  Treaty.  Following  a  review  of 
a  study  of  U.S.  interests  in  Antarctica 
prepared  by  the  interagency  Antarctica 
policy  group,  the  President  has  decided 
that: 

•  The  U.S.  Antarctic  program  shall 
be  maintained  at  a  level  providing  an  ac- 
tive and  influential  presence  in  Antarc- 
tica designed  to  support  the  range  of 
U.S.  Antarctic  interests; 

•  This  presence  shall  include  the 
conduct  of  scientific  activities  in  major 
disciplines,  year-round  occupation  of  the 
South  Pole  and  two  coastal  stations,  and 
availability  of  related  necessary  logistics 
support;  and 

•  Every  effort  shall  be  made  to 
manage  the  program  in  a  manner  that 
maximizes  cost-effectiveness  and  return 
on  investment. 

The  President  also  decided  that  the 
National  Science  Foundation  will  con- 
tinue to  budget  for  and  manage  the  en- 
tire U.S.  program  in  Antarctica,  in- 
cluding logistic  support  activities,  so 
that  the  program  may  be  managed  as  a 
single  package.  The  U.S.  Antarctic  pro- 
gram would  continue  to  draw  upon 
logistic  support  capabilities  of  other 
government  agencies,  including  the 
Departments  of  Defense  and  Transpor- 
tation, on  a  cost-reimbursable  basis. 

In  another  development  of  direct  im- 
portance to  U.S.  Antarctic  policy,  the 
United  States  has  ratified  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Conservation  of  Antarctic 
Marine  Living  Resources.  This  new 
agreement  will  establish  international 
mechanisms  and  create  legal  obligations 
necessary  for  the  protection  and  conser- 
vation of  the  marine  living  resources 
found  in  the  waters  surrounding  Antarc- 
tica. It  was  adopted  at  a  diplomatic  con- 
ference in  Australia  in  May  1980.  The 
United  States,  along  with  the  other  con- 
sultative parties,  signed  the  convention 
in  September  1980.2  Last  December  the 
Senate  gave  its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification,  and  President  Reagan 
signed  the  instrument  of  ratification  on 
February  2.  That  instrument  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Government  of  Australia, 
the  depositary  government,  on  February 
18. 

The  U.S.  ratification  is  the  seventh 
of  the  eight  necessary  to  bring  the  con- 


vention into  force.  The  convention  is  ex- 
pected to  enter  into  force  within  the 
next  few  months,  and  the  first  meetings 
of  the  machinery  established  by  the  con- 
vention are  expected  in  May  or  June  of 
this  year. 

The  significance  of  this  convention 
lies  not  only  in  its  environmental  and 
resource  management  provisions  and  ob- 
jectives; it  also  represents  an  important 
example  of  international  cooperation 


among  the  consultative  parties  oi 
Antarctic  Treaty. 


*Text  from  White  House  press  re 
2The  other  13  Antarctic  Treaty  c< 
sultative  parties  are  Argentina,  Austi 
Belgium,  Chile,  France,  the  Federal  1 
of  Germany,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  Nc 
Poland,  South  Africa,  the  U.S.S.R.,  a 
U.K.  The  German  Democratic  Republ 
signed  the  convention.  ■ 


U.S.-Canadian  Economic  Relations 


by  Robert  D.  Hormats 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Economic  Policy  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
March  10,  1982.  Mr.  Hormats  is  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Economic  and 
Business  Affairs.1 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  be  here  today  to 
discuss  the  current  state  of  U.S.- 
Canadian economic  relations.  This  com- 
prises a  broad  group  of  issues  to  which 
we  give  regular  and  high-level  attention. 
The  U.S.-Canadian  interparliamentary 
group,  involving  many  of  your  col- 
leagues, convened  last  week  in  Florida 
and  addressed  most,  if  not  all,  the  issues 
I  plan  to  raise  here. 

There  are  few  countries  so  interde- 
pendent economically  as  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Let  me  start,  there- 
fore, by  putting  issues  between  us  in  a 
broad  perspective  which  reflects  the 
depth,  and  the  mutual  benefit,  of  our 
relationship.  With  this  as  background,  I 
will  then  discuss  the  economic  dif- 
ferences between  our  two  nations  which 
have  increased  in  the  last  year  or  so. 

Trade 

In  1981,  two-way  trade  exceeded  U.S. 
$83  billion,  accounting  for  over  17%  of 
U.S.  total  foreign  trade  and  more  than 
60%  of  Canada's  total  international 
trade.  More  than  one-sixth  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports go  to  Canada,  nearly  twice  that 
which  go  to  Japan,  our  next  largest 
customer.  Canada  sends  us  a  number  of 
important  products — including  not  only 
raw  materials  such  as  minerals  and 
wood  products,  but  also  an  increasingly 
wide  range  of  manufactured  goods.  The 
U.S.-Canadian  auto  pact,  which  was  the 
framework  for  a  total  exchange  of 


automotive  products  in  1980  of  $ 
billion,  has  produced  significant  t 
for  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  auto  ii 
While  U.S.-Canadian  trade  r< 
vitally  important  and  beneficial  t 
sides,  we  have  problems  in  specil 
fields — Maine's  problems  with  Cs 
potatoes  from  the  Eastern  provii 
These  problems  arise  and  can  dis 
our  trade  relations,  but  for  the  nr 
part,  they  do  not  become  major  i 
and  are  resolved  in  ways  satisfac 
parties  on  both  sides  of  the  bord< 

Environmental  Issues 

Canada  and  the  United  States  sh 
cerns  about  the  preservation  of  o 
vironment;  both  countries  recogn 
we  must  work  together  to  achiev 
goal. 

The  massive  program  to  clea 
the  Great  Lakes,  begun  a  decade 
continues.  With  the  assistance  of 
ternational  Joint  Commission,  tto 
United  States  and  Canada  have  s 
ceeded  in  reversing  a  pattern  of 
deterioration  in  the  lakes  which  c 
have  led  to  their  biological  death, 
results  of  this  massive  effort  are 
evident. 

Similarly,  we  recognize  that  I 
deal  with  transboundary  air  pollu 
our  principal  environmental  conc< 
only  by  working  together.  Five  IJ 
Canada  work  groups  were  establi 
over  a  year  ago  to  define  the  dim 
of  this  problem  and  to  assemble  £ 
tific  data.  Negotiations  on  a  U.S. 
agreement  on  transboundary  air 
tion  were  opened  last  year.  Cana 
concerns  will  be  very  much  in  th( 
of  American  policymakers  during 
renewal  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  Wl 
consider  the  work  that  lies  ahead 
pollution,  we  must  remember  tha 
road  to  improve  water  quality  in 
Great  Lakes  was  long. 
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se,  we  are  the  closest  of  allies, 
mse  of  this  continent  must  be 
f  it  is  to  be  effective,  and  it  is 
ared.  The  principal  bilateral 
tie,  the  North  American 
ce  Defense  Agreement,  goes 
aur  joint  undertakings  within 
Policies  are  coordinated  regular- 
Permanent  Joint  Board  on 
.  Canadian  and  American  forces 
is  civilian  personnel  work  and 
aether  at  bases  in  both  countries, 
tion  in  defense  procurement 
both  economies. 


s  issues  have  been  particularly 
nt  in  recent  years.  In  1979,  the 
States  and  Canada  signed 
i  and  boundary  agreements  con- 
the  Gulf  of  Maine.  Convinced 
fisheries  agreement  could  not 
the  approval  of  the  Senate,  the 
it  withdrew  it,  just  prior  to  his 
)ttawa  last  March.  Canada  and 
;ed  States  have  now  ratified  the 
y  treaty,  and  it  is  in  effect.  As 
I  for  in  that  treaty,  the  World 
as  established  an  ad  hoc  chamber 
mine  the  boundary.  The  Court's 
will  be  binding  on  both  parties, 
hie  west  coast  fishery,  careful 
;ion  and  a  cooperative  approach 
sides  permitted  the  resolu- 
1 1981 — of  significant  dif- 
;.  In  1979,  Canada  had  seized 
>acore  tuna  boats,  and  the  United 
tad  embargoed  tuna  imports 
inada.  In  a  treaty  which  both 
(S  ratified  last  July,  Canadian 
.  vessels  are  permitted  to  fish 
core  tuna  along  each  other's 
nd  to  land  their  catch  at 
;ed  ports  in  the  other  country. 

1  Gas  Pipeline 

project  of  the  greatest  impor- 
both  our  countries  passed  an 
nt  stage  late  last  year  when,  on 
er  10,  the  Congress  passed 
on  submitted  by  the  President  to 

2  the  private  financing  of  the 
?as  pipeline.  This  prodigious 
king  would  afford  the  lower  48 
iccess  to  12%  of  America's 
gas  reserves  and  provide  the 
•nt  of  400,000  barrels  of  oil  per 
!  at  least  20  years.  It  will 

pe  exploration  which  could  lead  to 
iew  finds.  Canada  and  the  United 
iilready  have  moved  ahead  on  the 


construction  of  the  southern  portions  of 
the  pipeline— linking  Alberta  to  the  U.S. 
west  and  midwest  markets. 

Cooperation  such  as  this  has  been 
customary  in  U.S. -Canadian  economic 
relations.  Canada  has  benefited  greatly 
from  the  openness  of  the  U.S.  economy 
and  from  major  resources  provided  by 
U.S.  investors.  And  U.S.  exporters  and 
investors  have  benefited  from  the  Cana- 
dian market.  The  prosperity  of  both 
countries  has  been  enhanced  by  exten- 
sive trade,  flows  of  energy  resources, 
and  flows  of  capital.  Canadian  economic 
policy  has  undergone  some  important 
changes,  however,  and  these  are  a 
source  of  much  of  the  current  friction. 

U.S.  Investment  Policy 

U.S.  investment  policy  has,  for  many 
years,  been  based  on  the  fundamental 
premise  that  an  open  international  in- 
vestment system  provides  the  most 
efficient  allocation  of  global  resources. 
When  capital  is  free  to  move  without 
hindrance,  many  nations  can  benefit 
through  expanding  world  output.  As  a 
corollary,  U.S.  Government  policy  is  to 
minimize  intervention  in  the  private  sec- 
tor decisionmaking  process. 

Two  basic  tenets,  which  we  have 
strongly  supported,  are  the  national 
treatment  and  most-favored-nation  prin- 
ciples. And  we  insist,  of  course,  that  in- 
vestment be  treated  in  a  fashion  consist- 
ent with  international  law.  The  national 
treatment  principle  holds  that  foreign  in- 
vestors should  be  treated  no  less 
favorably  than  domestic  investors  in  like 
situations.  The  most-favored-nation  prin- 
ciple holds  that  the  investors  of  one 
foreign  country  should  be  treated  no  less 
favorably  than  the  investors  of  any 
other  foreign  country.  The  two  prin- 
ciples have  the  common  characteristics 
of  reducing  instances  of  discrimination 
directed  at  foreign  investment.  We  have 
worked  bilaterally  and  multilaterally  to 
gain  wide  acceptance  of  these  principles 
and  to  extend  the  application  of  such 
treatment  to  a  wider  range  of  enter- 
prises. 

A  particularly  important  step  in  this 
process  took  place  in  1976  when  the 
United  States  joined  other  OECD 
[Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development]  member  governments 
in  participating  in  the  consensus  adopt- 
ing a  declaration  on  international  invest- 
ment and  related  decision  on  national 
treatment.  The  declaration  and  decision 
were  reviewed  and  reaffirmed  in  1979  by 
a  consensus  of  OECD  countries  in  which 
the  United  States  also  participated. 


The  adoption  of  restrictive  invest- 
ment and  trade  policies  by  our  neighbor 
and  largest  trading  partner  is  a  matter 
of  particular  concern  which  poses  fun- 
damental issues  for  the  members  of  the 
OECD,  particularly  the  United  States. 

Our  concerns  center  on  two  areas, 
the  restrictive  and  discriminatory 
policies  in  the  national  energy  program 
now  being  established  and  the  activities 
of  the  existing  Foreign  Investment 
Review  Agency  (FIRA).  In  addition, 
Canada  just  announced  a  new  set  of 
mineral  policy  proposals. 

National  Energy  Program 

Canada  proposed  its  national  energy 
program  in  October  1980.  The  basic 
policy  is  to  be  implemented  by  two  ma- 
jor pieces  of  legislation — the  Canada  oil 
and  gas  act,  (Bill  C-48)  and  the  energy 
security  act.  The  Canada  oil  and  gas  act 
passed  the  Parliament  in  December,  the 
energy  security  act  has  just  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Parliament. 

Our  key  concern  about  the  national 
energy  program  is  not  its  objective — the 
well-publicized  "Canadianization" — but 
the  means  used  to  achieve  the  objective, 
especially  what  we  believe  to  be 
discriminatory  and  unfair  treatment  of 
foreign  investors.  The  elements  of  the 
program  which  are  of  most  concern  are: 

•  The  25%  crown  share  or  "back-in" 
in  existing  oil  and  gas  discoveries  in 
federal  or  "Canada"  lands.  This  changes 
the  rules  of  the  game  for  foreign  firms 
which  have  already  invested  in  explora- 
tion and  development  of  Canadian 
energy  resources.  The  Canadian  Govern- 
ment now  plans  to  pay  a  portion  of  the 
exploration  costs  incurred  by  the  com- 
panies of  Canada  lands — which  include 
the  northern  territories  and  offshore 
areas — calling  these  "ex  gratia" 
payments.  We  believe  the  decision  to 
make  these  payments  was  a  positive 
step.  But  it  is  only  a  very  small  step, 
and  it  is  not  adequate  to  compensate  for 
the  value  of  what  was  taken. 

•  The  old  system  of  depletion 
allowances  available  to  all  producing 
firms  has  been  replaced  by  the 
petroleum  incentives  program.  Under 
the  program,  the  level  of  Canadian 
ownership  determines  the  amount  of  ex- 
ploration grants  awarded  to  a  com- 
pany— with  the  maximum  grants  award- 
ed to  companies  with  Canadian  owner- 
ship of  65%  or  higher.  Moreover,  quali- 
fying firms  must  meet  strict  control 
tests  which  verify  that  the  enterprise  is 
controlled  and  directed  by  Canadians. 
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The  Canadian  ownership  rate  rules 
concern  us  because  they  embody  an 
overtly  discriminatory  regime  based  on 
nationality  to  award  financial  grants  to 
explore  in  Canada.  The  control  status 
test  troubles  us  because  of  the  large 
degree  of  subjective  discretion— rather 
than  objective  criteria— that  confronts 
firms.  The  plans  for  the  program  have 
been  modified  twice  since  their  initial  ap- 
pearance, most  recently  on  February  9. 
These  changes  were  intended  to  clarify 
the  calculation  of  the  ownership  rate  and 
to  lessen  the  recordkeeping  burden  on 
smaller  companies.  However,  the  firms 
are  still  uncertain  as  to  where  they 
stand  because  the  depletion  allowance 
system  has  been  cancelled,  but  com- 
panies still  are  awaiting  final  regulations 
governing  the  program. 

•  We  are  also  concerned  by  the  con- 
strained shares  provision  of  the  energy 
security  act,  which  gives  Canadian  cor- 
porations the  means  to  achieve  and 
maintain  a  certain  level  of  Canadian 
ownership  in  order  to  qualify  for  the 
petroleum  incentives  grants.  We  have 
had  initial  discussions  with  the  Cana- 
dians on  this  issue  and  voiced  certain  - 
concerns.  For  instance,  a  two- thirds  vote 
of  holders  of  a  class  of  shares  can 
restrict  eligibility  for  ownership  of  that 
class  of  shares.  This  provision  is  poten- 
tially discriminatory;  it  could  depress 
prices  of  stock  in  foreign  hands  since 
non-Canadians  could  be  excluded  as 
potential  shareholders.  We  intend  to 
make  our  concerns  clear  to  the  Cana- 
dians. 

•  The  Committee  on  Megaprojects 
Industrial  and  Regional  Benefits 
(CMIRB)  has  as  its  objective  to  increase 
the  participation  of  Canadian  firms  in 
major  projects  and  to  increase  procure- 
ment of  Canadian  goods  and  services  in 
the  energy  sector.  Depending  on  how 
the  program  is  administered,  its  opera- 
tions may  be  in  conflict  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT),  particularly 
article  III,  regarding  national  treatment 
for  imported  products. 

•  Production  licenses  for  oil  and  gas 
on  Canada  lands  will  only  be  available  to 
companies  with  50%  or  greater  Cana- 
dian ownership.  Thus,  U.S.  companies 
which  have  explored  on  Canada  lands, 
and  made  an  exploitable  discovery, 
would  be  forced  to  join  with  a  Canadian 
partner  holding  at  least  50%  interest 
before  receiving  a  license  to  produce. 

•  The  Canada  Oil  and  Gas  Lands 
Administration  (COGLA)  has  just  been 
established  by  the  Canada  oil  and  gas 
act  to  redistribute  exploration  rights 


already  held  by  private  companies.  We 
are  seeking  more  information  on  this. 
On  the  basis  of  what  we  know,  we  have 
a  number  of  initial  concerns.  By  requir- 
ing the  owners  of  existing  exploration 
interests  to  negotiate  new  exploration 
agreements  with  the  Government  of 
Canada  or  to  apply  for  provisional 
leases,  the  COGLA  will  have  significant 
discretion  in  controlling  ongoing  explora- 
tion operations. 

The  actual  guidelines  for  the  organi- 
zation are  still  being  drawn  up.  We  have 
learned  that  firms  may  be  asked  to  relin- 
quish a  large  share  of  their  exploration 
acreage  as  a  condition  for  receiving  a 
new  exploration  agreement — although  in 
cases  where  leases  had  already  expired, 
new  conditions  may  have  been  an- 
ticipated. The  stated  purpose  is  "to  meet 
an  objective  of  substantially  increasing 
crown  reserves  (and)  to  provide  for  new 
entry  into  the  frontier  areas."  We  will 
make  it  clear  that  this  should  not 
become  another  retroactive  measure. 

COGLA  is  also  supposed  to  increase 
Canadian  industrial,  employment,  and 
social  benefits  from  oil  and  gas  activities 
on  Canada  lands.  It  is  not  clear  how  this 
agency  will  combine  with  the  CMIRB  to 
enforce  "Buy  Canadian"  policies  on 
energy  enterprises.  The  COGLA  also 
seeks  to  help  meet  "Canadian  govern- 
ment objectives  of  increasing  equity  par- 
ticipation by  Canadians  and  Canadian 
companies"  and  to  achieve  "the  objective 
of  increased  government  participation." 
Depending  on  how  it  is  administered, 
COGLA  raises  many  potential  concerns. 

Foreign  Investment  Review  Agency 
(FIRA) 

The  FIRA  is  a  legislatively  mandated 
screening  Agency  which  must  approve 
incoming  investments.  We  have  not 
challenged  the  Agency's  existence  or  its 
basic  premise— to  review  inward  in- 
vestment—although we  have  stressed, 
and  Canada  itself  has  acknowledged, 
that  it  is  an  exception  to  the  national 
treatment  principle— Canada  has 
notified  this  to  the  OECD.  Our  problems 
center  on  FIRA's  operations. 

First,  in  judging  an  application  by  a 
foreign  investor,  FIRA  applies  a  vague 
and  highly  subjective  standard:  whether 
there  is  significant  benefit  to  Canada. 

Second,  FIRA  in  many  cases,  ex- 
tracts undertakings  from  prospective  in- 
vestors before  approving  an  investment 
proposal.  These  are  legally  enforceable 


agreements  or  performance  req 
ments;  such  as,  undertakings  re 
purchase  in  Canada,  export  con 
ments,  import  restrictions,  requ 
to  hire  specific  levels  of  Canadi; 
management  and  labor,  obligati 
move  productive  facilities  from 
United  States  to  Canada,  obliga 
transfer  patents  and  know-how 
Canada  without  charge,  and  otl 
mitments  which  run  counter  to 
accepted  international  practices 
measures  can  seriously  distort  i 
ment  and  trade  flows  between  1 
United  States  and  Canada.  Moi 
because  of  the  way  the  Agency 
operates,  its  very  existence  unc 
discourages  many  would-be  inv 

The  FIRA  is  essentially  ain 
new  investment.  But  it  also  rev 
changes  in  ownership  of  Canad 
sidiaries  of  foreign  firms.  This 
cur  when  two  American  firms  i 
when  an  American  firm  wishes 
Canadian  subsidiary  to  another 
Canadian  firm.  These  transfers 
quently  disapproved  by  the  Ag< 
in  situations  where  there  is  no 
the  level  of  Canadian  owner shi] 
policy  can  have  the  effect  of  de 
the  value  of  U.S.  firms'  assets  i 
Canada. 

Despite  Canadian  Governm 
claims  of  a  high  rate  of  approvi 
Agency,  its  statistics  present  a: 
complete  picture.  Many  foreign 
ment  applications  are  either  ne 
presented,  withdrawn  before  di 
proval,  or  are  greatly  modified 
modate  Agency-mandated  perf 
requirements. 

National  Minerals  Policy 

Canada  announced  on  March  8 
new  minerals  policy  proposals, 
were  the  subject  of  a  joint  fede 
provincial  ministers  meeting  in 
January.  Though  we  have  madi 
very  preliminary  review  of  the 
posals,  the  level  of  foreign  own 
the  Canadian  minerals  sector  is 
36%,  considerably  lower  than  i: 
energy  sector.  The  new  propos 
to  maintenance  of  stability  in  t 
and  the  investment  climate  anc 
appear  to  contain  specific  refer 
Canadianization  goal  like  that  i 
tional  energy  program.  We  ha\ 
noted  that  there  is  a  reference 
creasing  procurement  of  minin; 
machinery  from  Canadian  sour 
not  clear  precisely  how  this  wo 
plemented;  we  will  need  to  moi 
aspect. 
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sponse  to  Canadian 
ient  Policies 

ig  concern  in  the  United  States 
ig  discriminatory  Canadian  in- 
t  and  energy  policies  has 
red  wide-ranging  and  vigorous 
>n  on  how  we  should  respond. 
;erns  over  Canadian  investment 
expressed  here  in  Congress,  and 
business  and  labor  groups,  are 
id  we  share  them. 

ional  Energy  Program — 

J.  We  have  met  with  Canadian 
on  a  bilateral  basis  on  numerous 
s  to  enumerate — with  the 
53  characteristic  of  our  countries' 
ship — our  concerns  on  the  na- 
lergy  program.  President 
Secretary  Haig,  Secretary  [of 
isury,  Donald  T.]  Regan,  Am- 
f  [U.S.  Trade  Representative, 
E.]  Brock,  and  other  Cabinet 
and  other  senior  officials  have 
ively  involved  in  this  dialogue, 
y  Haig  has  had  several  meetings 
/ersations  with  Secretary 
ry  of  State  for  External  Affairs, 
]  MacGuigan.  Secretary  Regan 
i  small  delegation  to  Ottawa  last 
to  discuss  investment  and 
)olicies.  More  recently,  on 
er  16,  I  led  an  interagency 
an  to  Ottawa,  and  we  presented 
!  against  the  "back-in"  provision, 
ador  Brock  visited  Canada  in 
uary  for  further  discussion,  in- 
a  meeting  with  Prime  Minister 
Elliott]  Trudeau. 

concentrated  initially  on  the  pro- 
>rovisions,  such  as  the  "back-in," 
d  in  the  Canada  oil  and  gas  act. 
iadian  Parliament  passed  this 
)n  on  December  18.  During  the 
f  our  discussions,  lasting  more 
ear,  the  Canadians  decided  to 
t  gratia"  payments  for  the 
hare.  But  these  payments  cannot 
'ded  as  adequate,  and  there  have 
i  any  significant  modifications  in 
Jments  of  the  legislation  of  con- 
foreign  investors, 
energy  security  act  contains 
•jectionable  provisions,  such  as 
oleum  incentives  program.  That 
3n  was  formally  introduced  in 
ent  about  2  weeks  ago.  A  Cana- 
m  visited  Washington  on 
to  brief  U.S.  officials  on  this 
on.  The  act  introduces  a  number 
lex  changes  to  Canadian  energy 
ind  we  have  raised  a  number  of 


important  concerns  about  it.  We  are 
studying  the  effects  of  the  act  on  U.S. 
interests  and  will  have  further  discus- 
sions with  the  Canadian  Government  on 
the  issues  raised  by  the  act. 

National  Energy  Program — 
Multilateral.  In  addition  to  bilateral 
contacts,  we  have  had  numerous  con- 
sultations on  the  National  Energy  Pro- 
gram in  multilateral  fora,  in  the  OECD 
Committee  on  International  Investment 
and  Multinational  Enterprises  (CIME), 
and  the  International  Energy  Agency. 

In  the  CIME,  several  other  member 
countries  have  joined  us  in  criticizing  the 
discriminatory  aspects  of  the  national 
energy  program  which  depart  from  na- 
tional treatment.  We  first  presented  our 
concerns  in  the  March  1981  meeting  of 
the  CIME  under  the  consultation  provi- 
sions of  the  1976  investment  in- 
struments— this  was  the  first  formal  use 
of  these  provisions.  The  discussions  con- 
tinued in  subsequent  meetings  of  the 
Committee  and  its  working  group  on  in- 
ternational investment  policies.  The 
United  States  and  the  other  countries 
not  only  raised  the  specific,  substantive 
aspects  of  the  national  energy  program 
which  depart  from  the  national  treat- 
ment principle  but  also  noted  that 
Canada's  discriminatory  policies  could 
disrupt  efforts  within  the  OECD  aimed 
at  expanding  and  strengthening  the  na- 
tional treatment  principle  and  could 
undermine  acceptance  of  the  principle  by 
the  developing  countries. 

In  response,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment described  the  energy  program  to 
the  CIME  members  and  reaffirmed  its 
commitment  to  the  national  treatment 
principle.  The  Canadian  Government 
promised  to  notify  the  OECD  of  the 
elements  of  the  program  which  are  na- 
tional treatment  exceptions.  On  the 
other  hand,  Ottawa  has  not,  in  our  view, 
adequately  reconciled  its  current  energy 
policies  with  its  OECD  commitments. 
Also  the  Canadian  Government  has  not, 
to  date,  fully  responded  to  the  various 
specific  concerns  raised  by  the  other 
OECD  countries  during  the  consultative 
process.  Thus,  the  results  of  these  con- 
sultations have  not  been  fully  satisfac- 
tory. However,  they  have  been  a  useful 
indication  to  Canada  that  the  energy 
program  is  not  solely  a  U.S.  concern  but 
one  which  is  widely  shared  among 
OECD  member  countries. 

In  the  IEA,  the  effects  of  the  energy 
program's  pricing,  taxation,  and  produc- 
tion policies  on  Canadian  energy  sup- 
plies have  been  the  subject  of 
multilateral  discussions.  We  have  raised 


questions  about  the  potential  negative 
supply  consequences  of  the  program  on 
Canada's  ability  to  meet  its  IEA  under- 
takings. These  include  placing  maximum 
reliance,  as  practicable,  on  market 
forces  to  promote  production  and  con- 
servation. 

A  positive  development  was  the 
statement  in  the  Canadian  budget 
message  of  November  12  that  "the 
special  measures  being  employed  to 
achieve  more  Canadian  ownership  and 
control  of  the  oil  and  gas  industry  are 
not,  in  the  Government  of  Canada's 
view,  appropriate  for  other  sectors."  On 
the  basis  of  this  assurance,  we  expect 
that  the  Canadian  Government  will  not 
extend  program-type  discriminatory 
measures.  Such  measures  would  in- 
troduce disturbing  new  shocks  in  our 
bilateral  economic  relations. 

FIRA.  As  with  the  energy  program, 
we  have  had  extensive  consultations 
with  the  Canadian  Government  on 
FIRA's  practices  and  its  impact  on  U.S. 
investors.  The  Canadian  Government  is 
keenly  aware  of  our  views  but,  to  date, 
has  shown  little  willingness  to  make  any 
significant  modifications  to  meet  our 
specific  concerns.  Therefore,  we  reluc- 
tantly concluded  that  we  must  take  our 
case  to  the  GATT  for  those  elements  of 
FIRA's  policies  which  we  consider  to  be 
GATT  violations. 

GATT  article  XXII  provides  for  con- 
sultations between  contracting  parties 
on  any  matter  covered  by  the  GATT.  At 
our  initiative,  consultations  under  this 
article  took  place  in  Geneva  on  Febru- 
ary 17.  Observers  from  the  European 
Community  delegation  also  attended.  At 
this  meeting,  we  argued  that  the  export 
and  local  contents  requirements  imposed 
by  FIRA  in  the  investment  approval 
process  are  contrary  to  GATT  articles 
regarding  quantitative  or  other  restric- 
tions on  imports,  national  treatment, 
and  import  substitution.  The  Canadian 
side  heard  our  case  but  asked  for  an  ad- 
journment so  they  could  seek  instruc- 
tions from  Ottawa  on  their  response. 

If  the  results  of  these  consultations 
are  not  satisfactory,  we  would  likely 
seek  a  GATT  article  XXIII  proceeding. 
This  is  a  more  formal  process,  consisting 
of  an  international  panel.  The  decision  is 
binding.  In  that  proceeding,  we  would 
base  our  case  on  the  points  described 
above  but  would  also  argue  that  FIRA's 
practices  nullify  the  benefits  of  earlier 
trade  agreements  and  concessions. 

The  November  Canadian  budget 
message  promised  a  review  of  FIRA's 
administration  and  deferred,  at  least  for 
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the  present,  an  earlier  proposal  to  ex- 
pand the  Agency's  mandate  to  review 
and  monitor  already  established  foreign 
investments  in  Canada.  This  is  certainly 
a  positive  development.  An  expansion  of 
the  Agency's  mandate  would  have  been 
a  serious  new  derogation  from  interna- 
tional norms.  We  were  told  in  the  fall 
that  the  Agency  was  considering  adopt- 
ing a  policy  of  more  explicitness  and 
openness  in  its  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess—in particular,  publicly  explaining 
the  reasons  for  disapprovals.  There  were 
also  indications  that  size  criteria  would 
be  applied,  granting  small  businesses 
special  treatment.  While  certain  of  our 
important  concerns  would  remain,  these 
would  be  positive  steps.  We  have  not, 
however,  seen  actual  signs  of  such  new 
policies.  Foreign  investors  continue  to 
face  complex  and  difficult  Agency  per- 
formance requirements. 

We  have  an  ongoing  effort  to  obtain 
information  on  individual  companies'  ex- 
periences with  FIRA.  This  is  needed  as 
a  basis  for  presenting  our  views  on  the 
Agency's  effects  to  Ottawa  and  to  inter- 
national organizations  which  oversee  in- 
vestment matters.  We,  of  course,  avoid 
jeopardizing  individual  companies'  rela- 
tions with  the  Canadian  Government. 
Thus,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain 
a  complete  picture  through  the  fact- 
finding process. 

Other  Issues 

In  a  related  area,  one  of  my  deputies, 
Matt  Scocozza,  visited  Ottawa  last  week 
to  hear  Canadian  views  on  the  access  of 
U.S.  trucking  companies  to  the 
Canadian  market.  We  are  seeking  to 
determine  the  effect  of  Canadian  provin- 
cial regulations  and  the  FIRA  on  U.S. 
trucking  firms.  In  the  United  States, 
Canadian  firms  have  benefited  equally 
with  U.S.  firms  from  the  recent 
liberalization  of  U.S.  laws.  The  ICC  [In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission]  has 
halted  action  on  applications  by  Cana- 
dian trucking  firms  to  operate  in  the 
United  States,  at  least  until  it  can  in- 
vestigate the  issues. 

At  the  discussions  last  week,  involv- 
ing several  U.S.  agencies  and  Canadian 
provincial  and  federal  officials,  we 
gathered  information  regarding  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  provincial  and  federal 
authorities  about  U.S.  truckers'  access 
to  the  Canadian  market.  This  informa- 
tion indicated  that  provincial  regulation 
did  not  appear  to  be  unfair  to  American 
trucking.  The  ICC  will  consider  this  in- 
formation in  their  investigation,  and  we 


will  maintain  our  active  involvement  in 
the  issue. 

Finally,  because  the  national 
minerals  policy  proposals  have  just  been 
announced,  we  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  assess  their  implications  for 
U.S.  interests,  but  they  appear  to  raise 
a  number  of  new  issues.  We  will  prob- 
ably need  to  seek  consultations  with  the 
Canadian  Government.  If  these  pro- 
posals are  adopted  in  ways  which  are 
detrimental  to  U.S.  interests,  we  will 
take  whatever  steps  are  appropriate. 

Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act 

The  national  energy  program  and  FIRA 
raised  questions  about  whether  Canada 
should  still  be  considered  a  "reciprocal 
country"  under  the  terms  of  the  mineral 
lands  leasing  act  of  1920,  thus  permit- 
ting continued  access  to  U.S.  Federal 
mineral  lands  to  companies  owned  whol- 
ly or  in  part  by  Canadians.  In  February, 
after  a  public  comment  period  and  after 
soliciting  the  views  of  other  interested 
agencies,  Secretary  [of  the  Interior, 
James  G.]  Watt  ruled  that  Canada's 
status  as  a  "reciprocal"  country  under 
the  terms  of  the  act  should  not  be 
changed.  Interior  took  into  account 
public  comments  on  factual  questions  to 
aid  in  interpreting  whether  the  act's  pro- 
visions were  met.  Interior  based  its  deci- 
sion on  a  two-part  test:  whether  U.S. 
citizens  are  precluded  by  Canada  from 
investing  in  Canadian  corporations  and 
whether  U.S.  investors  are 
discriminated  against  by  exclusion  from 
access  to  Canadian  mineral  resources. 
The  Interior  Department  determined 
that  U.S.  citizens  may  make  such  in- 
vestments and  that  they  have  access  to 
Canadian  mineral  resources.  It  is  worth 
emphasizing  that  this  determination  was 
made  in  the  narrow  context  of  comply- 
ing with  a  specific  U.S.  law  and  does  not 
address,  or  prejudice,  our  position  on 
broader  Canadian  investment  and 
energy  policies. 

Future  U.S.  Responses 

As  a  result  of  the  extensive  discussions 
we  have  had  with  Ottawa,  I  think  that  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  a  heightened  awareness  of 
U.S.  congressional,  executive  branch, 
and  public  concerns  about  the 
discriminatory  and  unfair  elements  of 
the  national  energy  program  and  the 
Foreign  Investment  Review  Agency. 
For  our  part,  we  understand  somewhat 
better— although  we  continue  to  have 
major  problems  with— the  Canadian  ra- 


tionale for  these  programs.  And 
a  much  better  knowledge  of  the 
ministrative  details  of  these  poli 
how  they  may  affect  U.S.  invest 
Canada. 

At  the  same  time,  substanti; 
ferences  remain  between  the  Ui 
States  and  Canada  over  the  effi 
fairness  of  these  Canadian  inves 
and  energy  policies  and  their  pc 
impact  on  the  international  nori 
which  most  developed  nations  a 
well  as  the  impact  on  our  bilate: 
economic  relationship.  Because 
energy  program  is  still  evolving 
because  the  laws  and  regulation 
ing  both  the  program  and  FIR/ 
for  a  large  measure  of  administ 
discretion  in  implementation,  w 
accurately  forecast  the  full  imp; 
would  now  like  to  describe  sonn 
potential  future  actions  which  a 
available  to  us  on  these  issues. 

First,  I  think  it  is  essential 
continue  and  intensify  bilateral 
The  implementation  regulations 
ministrative  procedures  for  the 
energy  program  are  not  all  in  p 
Some  new  governmental  agenc; 
potentially  wide-ranging  manda 
created  in  the  Canadian  energy 
and  the  scope  of  operations  of  1 
agencies  is  just  being  developec 
staying  in  close  touch  with  Otte 
will  be  better  able  to  gauge  the 
of  the  program  on  U.S.  investo 
evolves  and  to  press  for  change 
those  aspects  which  have  an  ur 
harmful  impact. 

Second,  we  should  vigorou 
sue  our  GATT  case  on  FIRA  ai 
a  case  against  the  program  if  il 
plemented  in  ways  which  are  a 
Canada's  GATT  obligations.  Tr. 
portant,  not  only  to  seek  redre; 
specific  problems  with  FIRA  ai 
energy  program,  but  also  to  en 
support  of  others  and  test  the  i 
the  current  GATT  framework  1 
with  trade-related  investment  i 

Third,  we  need  to  continue 
courage  Canada  to  live  up  to  it 
commitments  on  national  treat 
OECD  investment  instruments 
binding  in  the  sense  that  they  < 
enforcement  procedures  or  san 
But  Canada  as  much  as  the  otl 
countries  has  benefited  from  tl 
open  international  investment : 
that  the  OECD  is  seeking  to  fc 
Canadians  need  to  recognize  tl 
tially  harmful  effects  of  their  p 
both  within  and  outside  the  01 
this  regard,  we  expect  the  Can 
notify  the  OECD  of  all  nationa 
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related  national  treatment  ex- 
as  they  have  agreed  to  do,  and 
;o  conform  to  a  greater  degree 
"D  standards. 

th,  we  will  continue  to  stay  in 
:h  with  U.S.  investors  in 
i  order  to  obtain  their  views  of 
actions  and  legislation,  to 
he  impact  of  the  program  as  it 
and  to  be  aware  of  changes  in 
tions  of  FIRA.  This  is  par- 
mportant  in  view  of  the  ad- 
ive  discretion  for  Canadian  of- 
ivided  for  under  both  the  pro- 
FIRA  regulations. 
,  we  are  prepared  to  intercede 
Canadian  authorities  when  we 
necessary  or  when  requested 
>y  U.S.  firms  on  specific  prob- 
:h  arise  under  either  the  pro- 
<TRA.  When  there  are  in- 
f  harmful  or  discriminatory 
;  based  on  nationality  of  an 
;,  we  will  respond  promptly 

giy- 


jn 

j  with  these  investment, 
nd  minerals  concerns,  both 
nd  the  United  States  need  to 
lind  the  importance  of  resolv- 
roblems  in  ways  consistent  with 
ler  relationship.  And  we  also 
^cognize  these  problems  as  part 
)ling  international  progression 
nent  restrictions.  To  counter 
i,  the  United  States  has  sought 
mal  discussion  of  a  number  of 
it  issues — notably  national 
t  and  the  imposition  of 
nee  requirements  similar  to 
idated  by  FIRA— in  a  number 
nations,  including  the  World 
!  GATT,  and  the  OECD.  In  the 
committee  of  the  OECD  in 
for  example,  we  gained  the 
it  of  other  members  to  rein- 
:he  OECD's  work  on  invest- 
our  preparations  thus  far  for 
lilies  summit  and  the  fall  GATT 
il  meeting,  we  are  encouraging 
ernments  to  consider  a  more 
international  approach  to  in- 
problems. 

is  we  expect  that,  over  time, 
irious  effects  of  the  energy  pro- 
I  FIRA  will  become  clear  to 


Canada,  so  do  we  hope  that  the  positive 
value  of  international  understandings  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  unfair  or  harmful  in- 
vestment policies  will  also  become  clear. 
In  a  period  of  rapid  change  and  uncer- 
tainty, our  mutual  interests  are  best 
served  by  national  policies  which  at- 
tempt to  remove  distortions  to  trade  and 
investment  flows  and  which  have  the  ef- 


fect of  strengthening  global  allocation  of 
resources  according  to  economic  criteria. 


JThe  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


Foreign  Policy  Export  Controls 


by  Ernest  B.  Johnston,  Jr. 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Near  East  and  South  Asian  Affairs 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee on  March  18,  1982.  Mr.  Johnston  is 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  and  Business  Affairs. 1 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  you  the  recent  changes  the  Ad- 
ministration has  introduced  regarding 
foreign  policy  export  controls.  As  you 
know,  when  the  Export  Administration 
Act  (EAA)  of  1979  was  adopted,  the 
Congress  included  a  provision  which 
mandated  after  a  year  the  end  of  foreign 
policy  controls,  unless  they  were  ex- 
tended by  the  President,  and  the  exten- 
sion or  any  subsequent  re-extension 
could  last  no  more  than  a  year.  This  pro- 
vision was  included  because  of  the  con- 
gressional view  that  foreign  policy  ex- 
port controls  were  being  imposed  too 
sweepingly,  with  damage  to  U.S.  trading 
interests.  This  requirement  insures  that 
controls  are  periodically  scrutinized  to 
insure  that  they  are  truly  warranted  and 
effective. 

The  EAA  specifies  a  number  of  cri- 
teria which  must  be  weighed  in  deciding 
on  any  extensions.  These  criteria  include 
the  probability  that  the  extended  con- 
trols would  achieve  the  intended  foreign 
policy  purpose  in  the  light  of  availability 
of  goods  from  other  countries;  the  com- 
patibility of  the  controls  with  U.S. 
foreign  policy  objectives;  the  reaction  of 
other  countries  to  the  controls;  the  likely 
effects  of  controls  on  the  export 
performance  of  the  United  States  and 
its  competitive  position;  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  enforce  the  controls  ef- 
fectively; and  the  foreign  policy  conse- 
quences of  not  imposing  the  controls. 

Foreign  policy  export  controls  were 
identified  at  the  end  of  1979  and  re- 
newed with  minor  adjustments  at  the 


end  of  the  1980,  and  for  a  short  period 
of  2  months  at  the  end  of  1981.  This  Ad- 
ministration, after  having  been  in  office 
for  a  year,  felt  that  a  more  fundamental 
and  critical  review  of  existing  controls 
was  now  in  order  to  satisfy  the  criteria 
of  the  EAA.  The  repeal  of  the  grains 
embargo  in  the  spring  of  1981  was  also 
made  with  these  criteria  in  mind.  Our 
recent  review  produced  a  number  of 
changes  with  respect  to  controls  for 
human  rights  and  antiterrorism  reasons 
and  special  controls  affecting  exports  to 
South  Africa,  Libya,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  I 
would  like  to  review  with  you  each  of 
the  categories  of  foreign  policy  export 
controls. 

Review  of  Categories 

Vietnam,  North  Korea,  Kampuchea, 
and  Cuba.  The  review  did  not  produce 
any  changes  in  controls  on  exports  to 
Vietnam,  North  Korea,  Kampuchea,  and 
Cuba.  Almost  total  trade  embargoes  are 
in  effect  except  for  gift  parcels  of  items 
such  as  food,  clothing,  and  medicine  and 
noncommercial  exports  to  meet  emer- 
gency needs.  Since  these  export  controls 
are  an  integral  part  of  our  overall 
policies  toward  these  countries,  the  Ad- 
ministration did  not  believe  that  it  would 
be  in  the  U.S.  foreign  policy  interest  to 
redefine  the  export  restrictions  relating 
to  any  of  these  countries  except  as  part 
of  a  general  improvement  of  relations. 
We  have  also  made  no  changes  in 
controls  on  exports  which  might  con- 
tribute to  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

Human  Rights.  The  rationale  for 
human  rights  controls  on  the  export  of 
crime  control  and  detection  instruments 
and  equipment  is  to  distance  the  United 
States  from  governments  with  poor 
human  rights  records  and  to  encourage 
improvements  in  the  respect  of  human 
rights.  There  has  been  no  change  in  U.S. 
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policy  concerning  the  importance  of 
adherence  to  internationally  recognized 
human  rights.  However,  experience  with 
human  rights  export  controls  over  the 
past  several  years  has  shown  that  some 
items  having  little,  if  any,  use  for 
repression  of  human  rights  by  law  en- 
forcement agencies  were  needlessly  sub- 
ject to  a  license  requirement.  We, 
therefore,  have  dropped  such  items  from 
the  crime  control  and  detection  equip- 
ment list.  Examples  include  television 
cameras,  color  film,  ultraviolet  and  in- 
frared communication  detection  or 
tracking  equipment  (except  for  police 
model  infrared  viewers),  and  bullet  and 
blast  resistant  garments.  Items  such  as 
mobile  crime  laboratories,  panoramic 
radio  receivers,  voice  print  equipment, 
polygraphs,  fingerprinting  equipment, 
psychological  testing  machines,  hand- 
cuffs, police  helmets,  shotguns,  and 
shock  batons  remain  on  the  list. 

South  Africa.  The  purposes  of  our 
export  controls  on  shipments  to  South 
Africa  are  to  support  the  U.N.  arms  em- 
bargo of  South  Africa,  to  distance 
ourselves  from  the  practice  of  apartheid, 
and  to  promote  racial  justice  in  southern 
Africa.  In  our  review,  we  concluded  that 
some  of  the  controls  went  beyond  these 
objectives  by  restricting  sales  of  goods 
with  minor  implications  for  apartheid  or 
police  or  military  functions. 

The  adjustments  in  the  new  regula- 
tions reduce  restrictions  on  trade  in  the 
civil  sector  while  maintaining  a  strong 
symbolic  and  practical  separation  of  the 
United  States  from  the  enforcement  of 
apartheid.  Controls  required  to  comply 
with  the  U.N.  arms  embargo  as  well  as 
additional  U.S.  unilateral  controls  on 
items  of  significance  for  military  or 
police  functions  are  maintained. 

The  modifications  eliminate  controls 
on  items  clearly  of  no  security 
significance  and  permit  licensing  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  of  other  items  under 
circumstances  of  little  or  no  consequence 
to  police  or  military  functions.  The 
previous  controls  prohibited  the  export 
of  innocuous  items  not  banned  by  other 
Western  nations;  they  prevented  the  ex- 
port of  items  largely  to  the  private  sec- 
tor in  South  Africa  if  only  a  small  por- 
tion of  such  items  might  ultimately  be 
sold  on  the  open  market  to  the  military 
and  police;  and  they  prevented  export  of 
parts  and  components  to  third  countries 
if  those  exports  would  constitute  even 
an  insignificant  portion  of  goods 
manufactured  abroad  and  sold  to  the 
South  African  military  and  police. 

The  new  regulations  allow  the  ex- 
port of  some  items  that  would  not  con- 


tribute significantly  to  military  or  police 
functions  and  include  de  minimis  pro- 
visions designed  to  limit  other 
anomalous  effects  of  the  old  regulations. 
Modifications  have  also  been  made  in  the 
regulations  governing  nonmilitary  air- 
craft and  computer  sales  to  South 
Africa.  A  validated  license  continues  to 
be  required,  however,  for  the  export  of 
aircraft  and  helicopters  and  of  com- 
puters for  government  agencies  enforc- 
ing apartheid. 

With  respect  to  aircraft  and 
helicopters,  export  licenses  will  now  be 
subject  to  the  condition  that  they  may 
not  be  put  to  military,  paramilitary,  or 
police  use.  Under  the  old  regulations, 
the  importer  was  required  to  provide  a 
written  assurance  of  that  condition.  This 
change  eliminates  a  paperwork  burden 
for  the  exporter  and  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  will  be  substantially  as  effec- 
tive as  reliance  on  a  written  assurance 
by  the  importer. 

Finally,  the  computer  control  has 
been  modified  to  be  more  precise.  The 
licensing  requirement  will  specify  the 
five  government  agencies  primarily 
responsible  for  enforcing  the  apartheid 
system:  The  Departments  of  Coopera- 
tion and  Development,  Interior,  Com- 
munity Development,  Justice,  and  Man- 
power. 

Antiterrorism.  The  purpose  of  our 
antiterrorism  controls  is  to  underscore 
our  strong  opposition  to  governmental 
support  for  international  terrorism.  Con- 
trols are  designed  to  insure  that  U.S. 
exports  do  not  contribute  to  such  sup- 
port. Section  6(1)  of  the  EAA  requires 
that  we  maintain  licensing  controls  on 
certain  militarily  significant  items  to 
countries  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
designated  as  repeated  supporters  of 
acts  of  international  terrorism.  After 
careful  review  of  available  intelligence 
information  the  Secretary  decided  to  no 
longer  include  Iraq  among  those  coun- 
tries considered  to  be  repeated  sup- 
porters of  international  terrorism,  but  to 
add  Cuba.  We  continue  to  regard  Libya, 
Syria,  and  the  People's  Democratic 
Republic  of  Yemen  as  supporters  of  in- 
ternational terrorism. 

In  reaching  our  decision  concerning 
Iraq,  we  took  particular  note  of  the  fact 
that  in  1981  Iraq  continued  the  pattern 
of  recent  years  of  reducing  assistance  to 
individuals  and  groups  which  employ  ter- 
rorist means.  We  have  a  significant  in- 
terest in  encouraging  Iraq  to  take  fur- 
ther steps  in  this  direction.  It  is  our 
belief  that  this  change  will  support  that 
objective  as  well  as  our  broader  goal  of 
focusing  punitive  measures  on  countries 


which  are  today's  greatest  sourc 
port  for  terrorist  activities.  Libj 
a  source  of  support,  and  we  feel 
is  important  to  draw  a  clear  disi 
between  Iraq's  improving  recorc 
respect  to  terrorism  and  Libya's 
and  continuing  involvement  in  ii 
tional  terrorist  activities. 

We  very  much  hope  our  rec 
of  Iraq's  improved  performance 
addition  of  Cuba  will  demonstra 
other  countries  in  the  Middle  Ei 
eluding  our  many  friends  in  the 
that  our  export  controls  truly  r< 
concern  for  terrorist  support.  II 
were  to  reverse  the  encouraginj 
of  recent  years,  we  would  have 
prepared  to  reverse  our  recent 

I  should  point  out  that  ship] 
the  Iraqi  military  are  not  affect 
action.  We  are  maintaining  our 
strict  neutrality  in  the  Iraq-Irar 
is  our  policy  not  to  establish  a  r 
supply  relationship  with  Iraq  or 
Iran.  All  items  which  would  sig 
enhance  the  military  capability 
side  are  denied. 

Cuba 

I  believe  you  are  all  aware  of  tl 
reasons  behind  designating  Cur. 
repeated  supporter  of  acts  of  ir 
tional  terrorism.  In  the  case  of 
evaluated  carefully  the  evideno 
Cuban  support  for  revolutionar 
and  groups  which  use  terrorisn 
policy  instrument.  Cuban  leade: 
publicly  asserted  a  right  and  a 
provide  such  support.  One  exar 
the  support  Cuba  has  given  to 
a  Colombian  group  which  has  r 
engaged  in  kidnapings,  bombiri! 
hostage-takings,  and  aircraft  hi 
This  support  caused  Colombia  1 
diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba 
Our  conclusion  was  that  Cuba  < 
belongs  to  the  category  of  stati 
have  repeatedly  provided  supp< 
acts  of  international  terrorism. 
Another  modification  in  oui 
policy  trade  controls  for  1982  ii 
empt  from  our  terrorism-relate 
trols  sales  of  civil  aircraft  for  u 
regularly  scheduled  airlines  wh 
have  received  satisfactory  assu 
against  military  end  use.  This  < 
would  not  apply  to  Libya  or  Ci 
are  subject  to  stricter  controls, 
change  is  consistent  with  our  g 
position  that  foreign  policy  exp 
trols  must  be  used  to  further  s 
ly  our  foreign  policy  goals.  Dui 
several  years  that  antiterrorisr 
have  been  in  effect,  there  has  r. 
discernible  link  between  the  sa 
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,o  legitimate  civil  end-users  and 
iternational  terrorism.  We, 
!,  concluded  that  it  is  more  ap- 
i  to  control  the  sales  of  civilian 
>n  national  security  rather  than 
rism  grounds. 

ave  retained  without  change 
requirements  under  antiter- 
mtrols  on  aircraft  destined  to 
jnd-users  and  civil  end-users 
,n  scheduled  airlines  and  on 
;ional  security  items  over  $7 
?stined  for  military  end-users  or 
We  have  also  retained  our  abili- 
iew  cases  for  aircraft  for 
1  airlines  and  to  stop  any  pro- 
sales  for  which  there  is  a 
it  risk  of  military  use. 


of  all  licenses  on  these  goods  for  export 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  On  March  1,  con- 
trols on  exports  to  the  Kama  River 
truck  plant  were  expanded  to  apply  to 
Zil  as  well  as  to  affect  a  broad  range  of 
equipment  and  technology  for  these 
plants.  Controls  on  exports  related  to 
the  1980  Moscow  Summer  Olympics  con- 
tinue in  effect. 

The  modified  controls  are  compatible 
with  other  actions  we  have  taken  in 
response  to  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  and  to  answer  to  the  Soviet 
role  in  the  current  Polish  crisis. 


I  have  given  you  a  short  review  of 
the  status  of  our  foreign  policy  export 
controls,  particularly  as  they  were  af- 
fected by  the  February  26  extension  of 
existing  controls.  As  I  mentioned  at  the 
beginning,  had  that  extension  not  taken 
place,  all  of  the  existing  controls  would 
have  expired. 


JThe  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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3  departed  in  major  ways  from 
jnal  norms  of  behavior.  Accord- 
sequent  to  our  annual  review, 
icantly  tightened  controls  on 

0  Libya.  The  extraordinary 
ipport  for  international  terror- 
ts  efforts  to  destabilize  its 

;  neighbors  continue  unabated, 
ans  have  shown  blatant 

1  for  assurances  they  gave  us 
I  the  civilian  end-use  of 

ay  vehicles  sold  to  them  when 
these  vehicles  transformed  into 
isporters.  We  believe  that  the 
of  assurances  calls  for  a  strong 
.  In  addition,  the  Libyans  have 
ated  to  use  U.S.  origin  civil  air- 
mpport  military  operations  both 
a  and  Chad. 

Dresident  last  week,  in  addition 
I  of  U.S.  import  of  Libyan  oil, 
I  to  control  all  U.S.  exports  to 
th  the  exception  of  food, 
ral  commodities,  medicine,  and 
iupplies.  Applications  to  sell  na- 
:urity  items  to  Libya  or  oil  and 
>ment  and  technology  not 
from  non-U. S.  sources  will 
be  denied.  These  controls  will 
;nt  restrictions  on  off-highway 
ind  aircraft  already  in  place. 
>rt  control  actions  will  avoid 
ing,  through  trade,  to  resources 
[Col.  Muammer]  Qadhafi's 
es. 


mber  29,  the  President  expand- 
)ls  on  oil  and  gas  equipment  and 
?y  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  cover 
sion  and  refining  in  addition  to 
controls  on  exploration  and 
)n.  He  also  suspended  issuance 


by  James  L.  Buckley 

Address  before  the  International  En- 
vironment/Development lecture  series 
sponsored  by  the  International  Institute 
for  Environment  and  Development  on 
May  3,  1982.  Mr.  Buckley  is  Under 
Secretary  for  Security  Assistance, 
Science,  and  Technology. 

In  just  a  few  days,  we  will  be  celebrat- 
ing the  10th  anniversary  of  the  1972 
Stockholm  conference  on  the  human  en- 
vironment. As  one  who  attended  that 
conference,  along  with  Russ  Train,  Elvis 
Stahr,  and  many  others  of  you  who  are 
here  today,  I  believe  there  is  genuine 
cause  for  celebration.  In  noting  our 
failure  to  meet  all  of  the  promises  of  the 
Stockholm  declaration  over  the  interven- 
ing years,  we  all  too  often  forget  how 
ambitious  the  whole  project  was  and  the 
enormous  progress  that  has,  in  fact, 
been  made.  As  I  recall,  it  was  widely 
feared  10  years  ago  that  developing 
countries  would  actively  resist  environ- 
mental restraints  in  the  belief  that  a  cer- 
tain fouling  of  the  nest  was  the  price 
that  had  to  be  paid  for  economic  prog- 
ress; that  to  allow  themselves  to  be  ca- 
joled into  self-imposed  environmental 
disciplines  would  consign  them  to 
perpetual  poverty. 

But  today,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
there  is  growing  agreement  with  the 
basic  proposition  that  sound  economic 
growth  is  dependent  on  sound  environ- 
mental practice;  that  the  proper  man- 
agement of  renewable  resources  and  the 
land  and  waters  on  which  they  depend 
offers  a  given  society  its  greatest  hope 
for  sustained  progress.  True,  huge  areas 


of  the  Earth's  surface  continue  to  be 
ravaged  today,  but  thanks  to  the  revolu- 
tion in  world  thinking  that  so  many  of 
you  here  today  helped  spark,  there  ex- 
ists a  broad  international  consensus  on 
environmental  priorities  that  transcends 
political  divisions  and  ideological 
cleavages  and  will  support  cooperative 
action  in  pursuit  of  common  goals. 

UNEP  Conference  in  Nairobi 

Hence  the  importance  of  the  com- 
memorative meeting  that  is  about  to 
take  place  in  Nairobi  [May  10-18,  1982], 
the  "session  of  special  character"  that 
has  been  convened  by  the  governing 
council  of  the  U.N.  Environmental  Pro- 
gram (UNEP).  It  will  be  an  international 
event  of  very  great  significance  and  will 
command  broad  attention  both  here  and 
abroad.  Not  only  is  its  purpose  to  take 
stock  of  how  far  the  international  com- 
munity has  come  over  the  decade  in  re- 
sponse to  the  spirit  and  decisions  of  the 
Stockholm  conference,  but  it  is  designed 
to  produce  a  consensus  among  the  100 
nations  expected  to  participate  on  the 
priority  problems  that  need  to  be  met 
over  the  balance  of  this  century. 

Given  the  leadership  this  country 
has  displayed  over  the  last  decade  in  in- 
ternational environmental  affairs,  our 
posture  and  positions  in  Nairobi  will 
have  special  importance.  I  should,  there- 
fore, emphasize  at  the  outset  that  the 
United  States  will  participate  actively 
and  constructively  to  help  insure  that 
the  decisions  of  the  conference  are 
responsive  to  the  many  future  needs  and 
opportunities  which  lie  before  the  world 
community  in  the  environmental  field. 
Based  on  an  assessment  carried  out 
through  our  overseas  embassies,  we 
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know  there  is  considerable  interest  on 
the  part  of  other  governments  in  the 
session  of  special  character.  We  also  find 
nations  appear  to  share  the  view  that 
the  meeting  can  be  a  timely  and  effec- 
tive mechanism  for  both  strengthening 
national  commitments  to  environmental 
management  and  promoting  improved 
coordination  of  international  environ- 
mental programs. 

We  anticipate  two  principal  products 
from  the  conference:  a  "declaration"  of  a 
general  nature  along  the  lines  of  that 
developed  in  Stockholm  and  a  "decision 
document"  setting  forth  a  series  of 
recommendations  for  future  action  by 
governments  and  international  organiza- 
tions. U.S.  interests  lie  in  making  cer- 
tain that  these  documents  present  a 
declaration  of  purpose  and  recommenda- 
tions of  a  character  that  will  command 
broad-based  international  attention  and 
support.  It  is,  therefore,  our  hope  that 
the  assembled  delegations  will  conduct 
their  deliberations  in  a  candid  manner 
but  always  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
good  will.  We  must  avoid  both  over- 
simplification and  excessiveness  in  our 
description  of  environmental  problems 
and  their  solutions,  avoid  setting  forth 
unattainable  goals  or  recommendations, 
and,  above  all,  avoid  irrelevant  and  ex- 
traneous political  detours. 

We  believe  that  expressions  of  con- 
cern about  unfulfilled  Stockholm  goals, 
and  emerging  new  problems,  should  be 
tempered  by  recognition  of  the  im- 
pressive strides  that  have  been  made 
over  the  last  10  years.  While  much  re- 
mains to  be  done,  we  should  acknowl- 
edge and  be  encouraged  by  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  worldwide  awareness  of  the 
need  to  manage  the  global  environment, 
including  the  natural  resource  base,  on  a 
sound,  sustained  basis.  Not  only  has  this 
been  translated  into  new  policies,  laws, 
programs,  and  institutions,  but  we  are 
now  witnessing  an  increasing  number  of 
successes  in  preventing  and  abating 
pollution  of  the  air,  water,  and  land,  and 
in  maintaining  the  productive  capacity  of 
the  resource  base. 

U.S.  Approach 

Our  delegation  in  Nairobi  will  describe 
what  we  have  accomplished  and  learned 
in  working  to  safeguard  the  environ- 
ment here  at  home  because  we  are 
proud  of  what  we  have  managed  to  do 
over  the  past  dozen  or  so  years  and  feel 
our  example  and  experience  can  be  put 
to  use  in  the  larger  international  arena. 

In  discussing  our  legislative  and 
other  initiatives,  we  will  stress  the  im- 


portance of  establishing  the  kind  of 
broad-based  commitment  to  an  en- 
vironmental ethic  that  has  been  so 
critical  to  our  successes  here.  We  could 
not  have  made  the  progress  we  have 
without  the  participation  of  virtually  all 
sectors  of  American  society— the 
Federal  government;  State  and  local 
governments;  private  industry;  the 
scientific  community;  and,  above  all,  the 
nongovernmental  organizations,  the 
media,  and  the  public.  It  bodes  well  for 
the  future  that  recent  polls  have  in- 
dicated that  U.S.  public  interest  in  solv- 
ing environmental  and  resource  prob- 
lems remains  at  a  very  high  level. 

We  also  intend  to  call  attention  to 
our  extensive  and  productive  bilateral 
environmental  relationships  with  other 
countries.  Among  the  most  important 
are  those  with  our  immediate  neighbors, 
Canada  and  Mexico.  We  have  also 
worked  closely  over  the  last  decade  with 
other  developed  countries,  such  as  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  to  find  new  solutions 
to  environmental  questions.  Under  our 
development  assistance  program,  we 
have  been  helping  a  broad  array  of 
developing  nations  to  address  pollution 
and  resource  management  problems. 

But  perhaps  our  most  significant 
efforts  to  help  other  nations  develop  an 
awareness  of  environmental  purposes 
and  most  importantly  the  knowledge 
with  which  to  address  them  has  been 
under  the  auspices  of  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development.  It  has 
been  a  world  leader  in  carrying  out  en- 
vironmental reviews  of  its  proposed 
projects  and  also  in  supporting  activities 
specifically  designed  to  address  the 
natural  resource  management  and  en- 
vironmental protection  needs  of  develop- 
ing countries.  In  the  period  between 
1978  and  1982,  it  has  increased  its  en- 
vironmental budget  from  $13  million  to 
$130  million  with  an  additional  $23 
million  being  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  I  might  point  out  that  these  ex- 
penditures will  have  been  increased  by 
more  than  $40  million  under  the  Reagan 
Administration.  In  addition,  nearly  5,000 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  have  devoted  at- 
tention to  a  wide  range  of  environmental 
and  natural  resource  management  proj- 

GCtS. 

Multilateral^,  the  United  States  has 
been  present  "at  the  creation"  of  most  of 
the  international  environmental 
organizations  in  existence  today  (for  ex- 
ample, UNEP,  UNESCO's  [U.N.  Educa- 
tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion] Man  and  the  Biosphere  Program, 
and  the  environmental  bodies  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 


and  Development,  NATO,  and  1 
Economic  Commission  for  Eurc 
addition  to  our  large  financial  ii 
vestments  in  the  programs  of  tl 
stitutions,  we  have  also  contribi 
time  and  talents  of  hundreds  oi 
scientists,  technicians,  and  man 
from  both  the  public  and  privat 
who  have  provided  essential  su] 
services. 

Past  Assessment  and 
Future  Concerns 

In  any  assessment  of  how  far  t 
community  of  nations  has  come 
Stockholm,  recognition  must  be 
the  multitude  of  important  inte 
conventions  and  treaties  negoti 
control  pollution  and  to  protect 
resources  of  common  concern, 
these  are  the  London  marine  d 
convention;  the  convention  on  i 
tional  trade  in  wild  and  endang 
species;  the  international  whali 
vention;  the  convention  for  con 
of  Antarctic  seals;  the  North  P 
seal  convention;  the  agreement 
conservation  of  polar  bears;  an 
vention  on  long-range  transbou 
pollution.  Again,  the  United  St 
played  a  prominent  role  in  firsl 
ing,  and  then  implementing,  th 
national  agreements. 

What  is  more  important  th 
lishing  how  far  we  have  come  s 
Stockholm,  however,  is  the  UK 
special  session's  mandate  to  se' 
"where  we  need  to  go  from  hei 
the  fact  that  identification  of  ft 
policy  direction  and  program  p 
comes  at  a  time  of  severe  resoi 
straint  throughout  the  world  a 
all  participating  nations  have  a 
terest  in  seeing  that  the  confer 
recommendations  are  sharply  i 
realistic,  and  appropriate. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  import; 
note  one  of  the  major  conclusk 
recent  U.N.  analysis  of  "chang 
perceptions"  about  environmen 
lems  over  the  last  decade:  nam 
the  interrelationships  among  ir 
components  of  various  ecosysti 
much  more  complex  than  perc< 
the  time  of  Stockholm.  We  wi! 
fore,  press  for  recognition  thai 
must  be  a  strengthening  of  oui 
standing  of  environmental  pro! 
processes,  including  improved 
of  environmental  trends,  as  a  1 
sound  decisionmaking.  It  is  int 
to  note  that  at  Stockholm,  sue! 
tant  issues  of  today  as  PCBs,  i 
water  contamination  from  haz; 
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he  appearance  of  heavy  metals 
ce  cores,  stratospheric  ozone 
.,  and  the  potential  for  carbon 
lduced  climatic  change  were  not 
>d. 

le  same  token,  some  of  the 
that  held  our  attention  10 
)  have  either  disappeared  or 
i  the  sidelines.  For  example, 
ude  aircraft  flights  have  not 
as  the  serious  factor  in  deplet- 
zone  layer  as  was  then  feared, 
umulating  evidence  suggests 
y  environmental  systems,  such 
1  areas  subjected  to  major  oil 
;  more  resilient  to  stress  than 
previously  suspected.  And, 
ortantly,  we  are  finding  that 
ibility  to  respond  and  adapt  to 
environmental  conditions  may 
have  been  underestimated. 
J.S.  delegation  in  Nairobi  will 
ssing  a  number  of  other  impor- 
:erns.  These  include  our  contin- 
re  to  see  improved  coordination 
ter  efficiency  within  the  U.N. 
f  organizations.  This  is  especial- 
1  in  view  of  current  and  pro- 
dget  constraints  and  the  ever- 
)roblem  of  program  duplication, 
lile  stressing  our  continuing 
)f,  and  participation  in, 
ral  programs  and  institutions, 
it  the  same  time,  note  that  we 
oking  for  more  in  terms  of  pro- 
ectiveness,  sound  administra- 
fiscal  responsibility.  We  will,  at 
!  time,  stress  the  importance  of 
;  private  sector  institutions  in 
lental  protection  programs  at 
national  and  international 

future  of  UNEP  as  an  institu- 
aurse  will  be  considered  in 
A  recent  U.S.  survey  suggests 
it  foreign  governments  share 
that  UNEP  should  retain  and 
en  its  catalytic  and  coordination 
that  its  program  activities 
e  streamlined  and  coordinated 
iter  degree.  Our  delegation  thus 
;o  register  its  continuing  sup- 
the  original  UNEP  concept,  and 
i  narrowing  of  its  program 
ith  emphasis  on  the  following: 

wironmental  monitoring  and 

3nt; 

formation  dissemination  to 

lents; 


•  Environmental  education  and 
training; 

•  The  regional  seas  program; 

•  Management  of  land  and  biological 
resources  (forests,  arid  lands,  biological 
diversity); 

•  Control  of  potentially  toxic 
substances; 

•  Intra-U.N.  program  coordination 
and  catalysis,  and  reduction  of  country- 
level  operational  activities. 

As  for  the  conference  itself,  our 
great  worry  is  that  it  may  be  forced  to 
confront  a  number  of  contentious  issues 
of  a  political  nature  having  little  to  do 
with  the  important  business  at  hand. 
Certain  delegations,  for  example,  may 
introduce  resolutions  on  such  matters  as 
nuclear  armaments,  the  policies  of  Israel 
and  South  Africa,  and  variations  on  the 
new  economic  order  theme.  Efforts  to 
inject  divisive  political  issues  into  world 
meetings  on  subjects  such  as  the  en- 
vironment have  been  all  too  common- 
place of  late.  We  hope,  however,  that  at- 
tempts at  such  diversions  will  be  con- 
tained and  the  deliberations  in  Nairobi 
allowed  to  proceed  smoothly  and  har- 
moniously to  a  constructive  conclusion. 

U.S.  Guiding  Principles 

In  our  overall  approach  to  the  confer- 
ence, we  will  be  guided  by  a  series  of 
"global  environmental  principles" 
developed  by  an  interagency  work  group 
chaired  by  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  Chairman  Alan  Hill.  They  are 
grounded  in  two  basic  premises:  first, 
that  a  healthy  environment  is  funda- 
mental to  the  well-being  of  mankind 
and,  second,  that  economic  growth  and 
social  progress  are  necessary  conditions 
for  the  effective  implementation  of  en- 
vironmental policies  and  programs. 
Other  guiding  principles  will  include  the 
following: 

•  Environmental  policy  must  be 
based  on  the  needs  of  both  present  and 
future  generations; 

•  Careful  stewardship  of  the  Earth's 
natural  resource  base  will  contribute 
significantly  to  sound  economic  develop- 
ment; 

•  Biological  diversity  must  be  main- 
tained; 

•  Governments  should  collaborate 
on  addressing  problems  which  extend 
beyond  national  boundaries;  and 

•  Governments  and  individuals  alike 
should  insure  that  their  activities  do  not 
produce  environmental  degradation. 


These  "global  environmental  prin- 
ciples" (which  I  have  presented  in  ab- 
breviated form)  will  provide  both  a  philo- 
sophical and  pragmatic  basis  for  U.S. 
environmental  efforts  at  home  and 
abroad,  efforts  which  extend  well  beyond 
the  forthcoming  UNEP  session  of 
special  character. 

Importance  of  Nongovernmental 
Organizations 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  highlight 
the  importance  of  the  nonofficial  agenda 
at  Nairobi.  I  speak  of  the  forum  for  non- 
governmental environmental  organiza- 
tions which  began  there  today.  As  was 
the  case  at  Stockholm,  we  anticipate 
that  much  of  the  most  important  input 
at  the  conference  will  come  not  from 
official  delegations  but  from  the  ideas 
and  concepts  that  will  be  generated  and 
discussed  by  the  representatives  of  the 
nongovernmental  organizations  par- 
ticipating in  that  forum. 

Our  delegation  will  be  looking  for- 
ward to  reviewing  the  decisions  and  con- 
clusions they  arrived  at  and  will  main- 
tain close  contact  with  the  American 
representatives.  The  work  of  these 
private  organizations— of  the  organiza- 
tions represented  here  today— has  been 
of  incalculable  importance  in  advancing 
the  environmental  cause  at  both  the  na- 
tional and  international  levels.  Given 
where  we  were  just  a  dozen  or  so  years 
ago,  we  have  made  extraordinary  prog- 
ress. But  we  all  recognize  how  very 
much  remains  to  be  done  and  how  late 
in  the  day  it  is. 

Therefore,  your  continuing  efforts 
and  support  will  be  more  important  than 
ever  as  we  seek  to  consolidate  past 
gains  and  to  set  the  agenda  for  the  im- 
mediate future.  The  members  of  our 
delegation  and  I  will  be  looking  forward 
to  working  with  you  to  achieve  these 
profoundly  important  goals  we  share.  ■ 
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U.S.  Relations  With  West  Germany 


by  Arthur  F.  Burns 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
April  5,  1982.  Dr.  Burns  is  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. l 

My  message  today  is  simple:  While  there 
are  problems  in  our  relations  with  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  ma- 
jority of  Germans  remains  supportive  of 
the  United  States  and  cognizant  of  the 
broad  range  of  values  and  objectives  we 
have  in  common. 

Let  me  turn  to  some  of  our  prob- 
lems. Complaints  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  attest  to  an  accumulation  of 
tensions.  Americans  were  disappointed 
in  the  Federal  Republic's  delay  in 
deciding  to  boycott  the  Moscow  Olym- 
pics after  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan. They  frequently  ask  why  Bonn 
seems  reluctant  to  pay  more  to  improve 
billets  of  American  troops  in  Germany. 
They  were  disturbed  by  the  initial  reluc- 
tance of  the  Federal  Republic's  leaders 
to  recognize  publicly  the  Soviet  role  in 
the  military  takeover  in  Poland.  They 
are  puzzled  by  German  criticisms  of 
American  policy  with  regard  to  El 
Salvador  and  Nicaragua.  On  their  side, 
again  to  give  some  examples,  Germans 
have  complained  in  recent  years  about 
"zigzags"  in  American  foreign  policy  and 
indicated  that  they  wanted  stronger 
U.S.  leadership.  Now  many  Germans 
worry  about  what  they  regard  as  belli- 
cosity in  Washington  and  overemphasis 
on  military  solutions. 

Sources  of  Anxiety 

Although  economic  problems  have 
played  a  part  in  the  friction  between  our 
two  countries,  it  is  largely  the  result  of 
political  and  psychological  forces.  There 
is  increasing  anxiety  among  the  German 
public,  particularly  among  young  people, 
about  the  world  in  which  they  live.  The 
sources  of  this  anxiety  are  legion.  Many 
Germans  feel  that  their  country  has  be- 
come a  pawn  in  the  struggle  for  suprem- 
acy between  two  superpowers— the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 
Fears  of  a  nuclear  war  fought  on  Ger- 
man soil  are  widespread.  Environmental 
concerns,  especially  with  regard  to 
reliance  on  nuclear  fuel,  are  pronounced. 


There  is  now  some  fear  of  a  harsher 
economic  environment  and  a  sagging 
social  safety  net.  There  is  also  a  feeling 
of  alienation  among  young  people,  as 
well  as  among  intellectuals  at  all  ages, 
stemming  from  concerns  about  the  role 
of  technology  and  large  impersonal 
organizations  in  their  society.  Many 
young  people,  furthermore,  have  come 
to  believe  that  it  is  morally  wrong  to  live 
in  affluence  when  millions  in  the  Third 
World  are  starving.  Speaking  more 
generally,  many  Germans  nowadays  feel 
that  a  coherent  purpose  in  life  has  been 
eluding  them. 

Since  the  United  States  is  frequently 
identified  with  things  that  trouble  many 
Germans— notably  superpower  rivalry, 
rampant  technology,  and  militarism- 
concern  has  arisen  in  the  Federal 
Republic  about  America's  international 
role,  more  particularly  about  our  ability 
to  manage  East-West  relations  wisely. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  found  it  useful  to 
exploit  European  fears  of  armaments.  It 
has  done  this  with  skill  and  energy, 


especially  in  West  Germany.  So1 
propaganda  pictures  the  United 
as  a  restless,  bellicose  power  lac 
true  desire  for  peace  and  willing 
the  nuclear  destruction  of  Euro] 
the  same  time  the  Soviet  Union 
itself  as  working  tirelessly  in  be 
international  peace  and  order.  1 
massive  peace  offensive  mountei 
Soviets  seeks  to  drive  a  wedge  1 
us  and  our  European  allies— an 
in  which  they  have  been  to  somi 
successful. 

I  must  say,  however,  that  rr 
concentration  on  "anti-Americai 
West  Germany  strikes  me  as  ov 
and  wide  of  the  mark.  The  bask 
interests  of  the  United  States  a: 
Federal  Republic  have  for  many 
been  very  similar  and  they  are  j 
nized  by  a  majority  of  the  Germ 
pie.  In  Germany  we  have  a  stau 
Nevertheless,  German  anxieties 
differences  in  perceptions  that  e 
tween  us  and  the  Federal  Repul 
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to  the  Federal  Republic  of  German; 
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eful  attention  on  both  sides  of 
itic  if  we  are  to  promote  suc- 
our  common  interests. 
•e  addressing  these  issues,  I 
mphasize  the  need  to  get  our 
houses  in  order.  The  element 
i  between  the  United  States 
federal  Republic  is  being 
[  by  economic  difficulties  in  our 
tries.  Financial  stringency 
;counts  for  Germany's  disincli- 
increase  defense  outlays  at  this 
^ertheless,  it  even  now  appears 
e  will  be  some  progress  in  Ger- 
ngness  to  provide  additional 
)r  NATO  infrastructure. 
y  because  of  our  own  economic 
,  we  want  Germany  to  bear  a 
rden  in  supporting  American 
the  Federal  Republic  and  in 
[  aid  to  common  allies  like 
But  Germany  right  now  is  pre- 
with  difficulties  of  its  own — 
rest  rates,  rising  unemploy- 
d  budget  constraints — which, 
sss  intense  than  our  economic 
are  quite  disturbing  to  the  Ger- 
tie. The  Bonn  government 
ivith  some  justification  that  Ger- 
3  made  a  steady,  substantial 
ion  to  NATO  defenses  during 
decade  when  the  United  States 
ngrading  its  defense  priorities. 
Is  it  must  now  tighten  its  belt. 
Id  encourage  that  effort  and  try 
stand  that  a  healthier  German 
will  enable  the  Federal  Repub- 
ir  in  the  future  the  larger 
burden  which  we  regard  as  its 
share. 

ically,  we  must  try  harder  to 
nd  the  interests  that  motivate 
ral  Republic.  In  our  admiration 
lany's  postwar  recovery,  its  eco- 
rength,  and  its  increasing  role 
ie,  we  sometimes  fail  to  perceive 
ations  that  the  Germans  feel 
their  status  as  a  divided  nation 
lions  of  families  having  relatives 
friends  in  East  Germany;  their 
European  country  with  limited 
sponsibilities;  their  dependence 
ood  sense  of  the  United  States 
lear-protecting  power  but  one 
spendability  has  been  called  into 
by  Vietnam,  Watergate,  and  oc- 
contradictory  statements  of 
nanating  from  Washington, 
ir,  the  Germans  are  troubled  by 
^graphic  proximity  to  the  Soviet 
id  the  hazards  attaching  to  the 
ltpost  of  Berlin. 


U.S.,  F.R.G.  Sign  Wartime  Host 
Nation  Support  Agreement 


JOINT  STATEMENT, 
APR.  15,  19821 

The  Governments  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  on  April  15,  1982,  concluded  a 
bilateral  agreement  under  which  the 
German  Government  intends  to  make 
available  certain  personnel  and  assets  in 
support  of  U.S.  forces  which  would 
deploy  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many in  crisis  or  war.  The  agreement 
was  signed  at  the  German  Foreign  Of- 
fice in  Bonn  by  Hans-Dietrich  Genscher, 
Foreign  Minister  of  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  and  by  Dr.  Arthur 
F.  Burns,  American  Ambassador  to  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

This  wartime  host  nation  support 
agreement  represents  a  visable 
demonstration  of  the  agreed  principle  of 
division  of  labor  within  the  alliance.  The 
agreement  is  also  a  strong  reaffirmation 
of  the  U.S.  commitment  to  the  defense 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and 
to  NATO  Europe.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  agreement,  the  United  States  in- 
tends to  carry  out  the  rapid  reinforce- 
ment in  crisis  of  war  of  its  ground  and 
air  forces  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  to  more  than  twice  their  pres- 
ent strength.  The  agreement  will  result 
in  an  enhanced  early  deterrent  force  in 
Europe  and  thus  strengthen  effective 
forward  defense  of  the  alliance  area. 

For  its  part,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  intends  to  train  and  equip 
some  93,000  Bundeswehr  reservists  who 
will  provide  support  to  U.S.  forces  in  the 
areas  of  transportation,  supply,  airfield 
repair,  logistics,  and  security  of  U.S.  Ar- 
my facilities.  The  German  military 
reserve  manpower  required  will  be  made 
available  from  the  general  reserve  man- 
power pool  and  will  not  detract  from  the 


current  or  proposed  German  Reserve 
military  structure,  nor  will  it  in  any  way 
diminish  the  combat  effectiveness  of  the 
Bundeswehr. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  also  undertakes  to 
make  available  additional  civilian  sup- 
port in  the  form  of  transportation, 
material  handling,  facilities,  and  other 
services. 

The  agreement  is  a  significant  step 
toward  the  implementation  of  the  long- 
term  defense  program  of  the  alliance.  It 
will  have  the  important  benefit  of  reduc- 
ing strategic  airlift  requirements  on  the 
United  States  for  support  forces, 
thereby  making  it  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  provide  a  higher 
percentage  of  combat  troops  in  an 
emergency.  For  this  reason  and  because 
of  the  intensified  use  of  in-country 
assets,  the  agreement  will  result  in  in- 
creased cost-effectiveness  within  the 
alliance  context. 

A  U.S. -German  joint  committee  has 
been  established  to  implement  the  agree- 
ment, and  detailed  plans  are  being  made 
to  begin  activating  the  necessary  Ger- 
man reserve  units  in  1983  and  to  have 
the  necessary  German  military  and 
civilian  support  activities  organized  and 
the  required  training  well  underway  by 
1987. 

The  investment  costs  of  the  wartime 
host  nation  support  program  will  be  ap- 
proximately $570  million.  These  costs, 
and  all  operating  expenses,  will  be 
shared  equitably  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 


'Made  available  to  news  correspondents 
by  acting  Department  spokesman  Alan 
Romberg.  ■ 


Differences  in  Outlook 

Because  of  factors  such  as  these,  the 
Federal  Republic  takes  a  different  view 
toward  detente  than  we  do.  To  us 
detente  was  another  approach  to  the  old 
question  of  dealing  with  the  Soviets — an 
approach  that  in  the  end  has  benefited 
us  little.  The  Germans,  on  the  other 
hand,  feel  that  detente  has  resulted  in 
reduced  tensions  in  Europe  and  in  a 


stabilized  political  situation  in  and 
around  Berlin.  In  addition,  the  Germans 
have  gained  through  detente  closer  con- 
tacts with  their  compatriots  in  the  East, 
also  improved  trade  relations,  and  a  bet- 
ter lot  for  the  17  million  Germans  who 
reside  in  the  German  Democratic 
Republic. 

To  be  sure,  as  we  all  know,  detente 
did  not  lead  the  Soviets  to  abandon  their 
foreign  adventurism  or  their  military 
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buildup.  Soviet  aggression  in  Afghani- 
stan and  the  military  takeover  in  Poland 
have  inevitably  called  into  question  the 
basis  of  detente  and  the  future  of 
Ostpolitik.  Fortunately,  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration has  taken  major  steps  to 
correct  our  response  to  Soviet  actions. 
In  general,  the  Government  of  the 
Federal  Republic  approves  our  decision 
in  this  respect.  It  believes  in  firmness 
toward  the  Soviets.  But  it  also  believes 
that  firmness  must  be  coupled  with  con- 
tinued dialogue  to  reduce  tensions  and 
to  prevent  jeopardizing  the  gains  of 
Ostpolitik.  It  further  believes,  perhaps 
naively,  that  through  a  process  of  friend- 
ly communication,  we  in  the  West  can 
over  time  encourage  respect  by  the 
Soviets  for  human  rights  as  well  as 
some  restraint  in  their  international 
behavior. 

There  are  important  differences  in 
the  geopolitical  roles  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Federal  Republic  that 
influence  the  world  outlook  of  each.  Ger- 
many is  essentially  a  regional  power. 
The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  global  interests  and  responsibilities. 
We  need  to  make  hard  decisions  on 


numerous  questions  in  which  the  direct 
interests  of  the  Federal  Republic  are 
quite  limited.  Many  Germans  and  Ameri- 
cans seem  not  to  appreciate  that  differ- 
ence. At  times  this  failure  leads  to  Ger- 
man resentment  of  our  attitude  toward 
their  country  and  to  a  feeling  that  we  ig- 
nore German  interests.  On  the  other 
hand,  not  a  few  Americans  expect 
generous  economic  contributions  for  our 
sponsored  projects  in  Asia,  the  Middle 
East,  Latin  America,  and  other  places 
from  a  country  that  is  not  yet  pursuaded 
that  it  has  a  global  responsibility. 

It  would  be  wise  for  the  Germans  to 
consider  more  carefully  the  complexities 
that  the  United  States  often  faces  in 
providing  leadership  for  the  alliance  and 
in  taking  actions  in  other  areas  of  the 
world.  From  an  American  viewpoint,  the 
German  Government  has  not  been  help- 
ful on  some  issues  where  American  in- 
terests are  directly  and  heavily  involved, 
as  in  the  case  of  El  Salvador.  The 
American  Government  feels  that  Ger- 
many needs  to  do  more,  together  with 
other  allies,  to  show  displeasure  over  the 
repression  engineered  by  the  Soviets  in 
Poland.  We  have  also  been  troubled 


Seventh  Report  on  Cyprus 


MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
MAR.  25,  19821 

In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  Public 
Law  95-384,  I  am  submitting  the  following 
report  on  progress  made  during  the  past  60 
days  toward  reaching  a  negotiated  settlement 
of  the  Cyprus  problem. 

In  the  course  of  continuing  discussion  of 
the  United  Nations  "evaluation"  of  the  inter- 
communal  negotiations,  the  Greek  Cypriot 
and  Turkish  Cypriot  negotiators  met  on 
February  1,  8,  18,  and  22  and  March  3,  10, 
17,  and  22.  The  negotiators  are  examining 
the  ideas  and  concepts  postulated  by  the 
"evaluation"  seeking  agreement  on  "points  of 
coincidence"  among  the  issues  under  discus- 
sion between  the  communities.  Meetings  have 
been  serious  and  businesslike  focusing  on 
detailed  analysis  of  specific  points. 

The  United  Nations  deserves  our  high 
praise  for  its  rare  combination  of  patience 
and  energy  in  working  to  resolve  the  Cyprus 
problem.  United  Nations  Secretary  General 
Perez  de  Cuellar  has  repeatedly  expressed  his 
interest  in  working  to  resolve  the  Cyprus 
issue.  This  commitment  combined  with  his 
unique  background  on  the  Cyprus  problem 
reinforces  hopes  for  progress.  Likewise,  the 
Special  Representative  of  the  Secretary 
General  on  Cyprus,  Ambassador  Gobbi,  is 
proceeding  with  remarkable  diplomatic  skill 


to  promote  an  environment  congenial  to 
substantive  negotiation. 

I  wish  to  reemphasize  the  concern  of  my 
Administration  over  Cyprus  and  the  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  assist  the 
United  Nations  in  its  effort  to  foster  a  just, 
fair  and  lasting  settlement  to  the  Cyprus 
problem.  Resolution  of  the  Cyprus  problem  is 
a  priority  for  the  United  States  and,  as 
evidenced  by  the  United  Nations  sponsorship 
of  the  intercommunal  talks,  an  international 
priority  as  well.  We  believe  that  the  inter- 
communal negotiations,  as  epitomized  by  the 
ongoing  discussion  of  the  United  Nations 
"evaluation,"  provide  the  best  course  for 
resolving  the  Cyprus  dilemma.  Doubtlessly, 
the  negotiating  path  will  be  protracted  with 
obstacles  to  be  overcome.  With  patience, 
energy  and  innovative  effort,  however, 
mutually  acceptable  solutions  to  outstanding 
differences  are  possible. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 


identical  letters  addressed  to  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  Charles  H.  Percy,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee (text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  March  29, 
1982).  ■ 


about  the  Federal  Republic's  cau 
involving  itself  in  some  problem! 
NATO's  boundaries,  particularly 
Persian  Gulf  area.  We  feel  that 
Federal  Republic,  being  heavily 
ent  on  imports  of  Middle  Easter 
oil,  should  play  a  larger  role  in  s 
of  American  policies  in  that  are; 
government  is  also  inclined  to  b 
that  the  German  leadership  shoi 
assume  a  larger  burden  of  politi 
responsibility  in  explaining  agre 
alliance  policies  to  its  own  publii 

Promoting  Common  Interests 

The  United  States  and  the  Fede 
Republic  can  only  achieve  a  bett 
mutual  understanding  at  the  pol 
through  extensive  and  effective 
tions.  The  approach  to  the  arms 
negotiations  at  Geneva  exemplii 
value  of  good  consultations  with 
NATO  allies.  From  our  frequen 
sations  with  the  Germans  durinj 
preparatory  period,  we  gained  i 
insights  that  helped  us  plan  for 
discussions  with  the  Soviets.  1 1 
important  for  the  German  publi 
not  only  those  involved  in  the  pi 
movement,  to  recognize  that  th< 
government  has  had  and  is  havi 
voice  in  the  formulation  of  alliai 
policy  on  armaments  control.  Ji 
have  been  doing  in  the  armamei 
gotiations,  so  our  two  governm* 
strive  for  improved  dialogue  on 
policy  issues.  To  be  a  shade  moi 
specific,  we  should  alert  each  ot 
emerging  problems  at  an  early  i 
thus  reduce  the  kind  of  misunde 
ing  that  develops  when  one  side 
is  consulting  and  the  other  feels 
only  being  informed  after  the  di 
have  been  taken.  We  certainly  i 
avoid  situations  where  our  effor 
genuine  consultation  are  mistak 
the  Germans  as  still  another  tes 
loyalty. 

Obviously,  the  Administrati 
take  a  leading  role  in  shaping  o 
tions  with  the  Federal  Republic 
there  is  also  much  that  the  Con 
could  do.  This  is  especially  true 
area  of  improving  understandin 
basic  policy  perceptions  and  into 
our  two  countries.  One  way  to  < 
in  the  context  of  the  newly  cres 
German- American  group  in  the 
stag.  I  urge  your  support  of  the 
Get  to  know  your  German  coun 
Telephone  them  if  necessary  to 
views  on  issues  under  considers 
and  convey  to  them  your  views 
subjects  of  interest  to  the  Unite 
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being  discussed  in  Germany.  I 
red  by  German  parliamentarians 
y  are  most  eager  to  work  closely 
mbers  of  our  Congress, 
issue  currently  under  discussion 
German  Government  is  the  Ad- 
tion's  effort  to  restrain  the  flow 
credit  to  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
erned  that  by  extending  credits 
ral  scale,  European  and  some 
vernments  have  been  strength- 
e  economic  potential  of  the 
nion  and  that  they  have  thereby 
ping  indirectly  to  build  up  in 
gree  its  military  machine.  The 
narket  now  recognizes  the  finan- 
lulties  faced  by  the  Soviet  bloc 
a  a  result,  sharply  curtailing  its 
The  present  American  initiative 
led  to  parallel  this  reduction  in 
;redits  by  seeking  restraints  on 
subsidized  credits  and  export 
larantees.  The  reduction  of 
ind  credit  guarantees  will  either 
contraction  in  Soviet  imports 
i  West  or  will  require  payment 
currency  for  what  the  Soviets 
o  purchase. 

effort  to  restrict  credit  to  the 
Inion  is  perceived  by  some  in 
y  and  elsewhere  as  "waging  eco- 
arfare."  That  is  by  no  means  the 
tration's  intention.  We  merely 
far  as  the  Soviets  are  con- 
to  have  international  financial 
work  without  undue  interfer- 
governmental  financial  agencies. 
>e,  our  objective  is  to  reduce  the 
n  of  advantageous  financing  to 
lets  so  as  not  to  undermine  our 
o  strengthen  the  common 
I  urge  you  to  understand  this 
itration's  effort  and  to  help  ex- 
to  your  German  colleagues, 
must  also  try  to  stem  the  grow- 
:iency  in  understanding  between 
countries  that  is  reflected  in  a 
away  of  young  people  from 
id  previously  been  a  shared  belief 
ommon  moral  and  cultural 
:.  Parents,  teachers,  journalists, 
liamentarians  on  both  sides  of 
intic  have  neglected  their  re- 
ilities  in  preparing  the  new 
ion  of  Americans  and  Europeans 
over  the  reins  of  power.  The 
in  this  rising  "successor"  genera- 
)ur  two  countries  are  often  unin- 
or,  worse  still,  ill-informed  about 
spective  peers.  I  sense,  for  exam- 
('oung  Germans  a  lack  of  interest 
tudy  of  history — hence  their  lack 
rstanding  of  how  the  world  got 
t  is.  And  I  find  in  young  Ameri- 
lack  of  interest  in  the  study  of 


foreign  languages  and  cultures.  One  of 
the  more  important  objectives  of  the 
public  policies  of  our  two  countries 
must,  therefore,  be  an  extension  and 
deepening  of  the  intellectual  contact  be- 
tween the  young  people  of  our  respec- 
tive societies,  so  as  to  rekindle  apprecia- 
tion of  each  other's  values  and  historic 
experiences  and  thus  achieve  a  better 
understanding  of  our  spiritual,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  interdependence. 

We  already  have  a  substantial  and 
successful  academic  exchange  pro- 
gram— the  Fulbright  program — which 
brings  German  teachers  and  university 
students  to  the  United  States  and  sends 
American  counterparts  to  the  Federal 
Republic.  I  am  convinced  that  this  pro- 
gram is  a  vital  element  in  our  long-term 
bilateral  relationship.  I  suggest  that  we 
now  devote  additional  attention  to  an 
exchange  program  involving  young  peo- 
ple at  a  formative  age — that  is,  well 
before  their  prejudices  have  become  in- 
grained. 

I  am  always  loath  to  suggest  addi- 
tions to  the  Federal  budget  and  am 
again  reluctant  to  do  so  here.  But  I  am 
certain  that  a  show  of  congressional  in- 
tent and  support — perhaps  a  redirection 
of  some  of  the  funds  already  available 
for  our  overseas  information  and 
cultural  programs  and  a  concerted  ap- 
peal to  the  private  sector  for  support  of 
this  program — will  be  a  worthwhile  in- 
vestment for  our  country.  Experience 
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has  shown  that  long-term  exchanges  of 
young  people,  such  as  those  conducted 
by  the  American  Field  Service  and 
Youth  for  Understanding,  pay  lifetime 
dividends  in  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  culture  and  moral  values  of 
the  country  and  the  people  visited.  I, 
therefore,  urge  you  to  give  suitable  sup- 
port to  German-American  youth  ex- 
changes. 

I  am  convinced  this  will  prove  to  be 
a  good  investment,  not  only  because  the 
Federal  Republic  is  a  key  country  in 
Europe  but  also  because  it  is  a  loyal, 
dependable  ally  whose  basic  interests 
and  values  are  essentially  supportive  of 
our  own.  This  fact  was  borne  home  once 
again  in  a  poll  released  recently  in  which 
West  Germans  expressed  high  confi- 
dence in  and  appreciation  for  the  United 
States.  I  believe  that  with  greater  sen- 
sitivity on  our  part  and  better  under- 
standing in  Germany,  our  two  countries 
can  continue  to  work  effectively  together 
in  furtherance  of  the  moral,  economic, 
and  cultural  values  that  constitute  the 
essence  of  Western  civilization. 


JThe  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


President  Alessandro  Pertini  of  the 
Italian  Republic  made  a  state  visit  to  the 
United  States  March  24-April  1,  1982. 
While  in  Washington,  D.C,  March  24-27, 
he  met  with  President  Reagan  and  other 
government  officials. 

Following  are  remarks  made  at  the 
welcoming  ceremony. x 


WELCOMING  CEREMONY, 
MAR.  25,  19822 

President  Reagan 

Today  all  America  welcomes  you  with  an 
open  heart.  This,  I  understand  is  your 
first  visit  to  the  United  States.  We  con- 
sider it  an  honor  to  have  with  us  a 
friend  who  has  sacrificed  so  much  for 
the  cause  of  freedom. 


Italy  and  the  United  States  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  defense  of 
democratic  government  and  human 
freedom.  In  these  perilous  times,  both 
our  peoples  may  find  comfort  in  the 
partnership  that  has  developed  between 
our  nations.  The  great  Roman  orator 
Cicero  once  said:  "Friendship  makes 
prosperity  more  brilliant  and  lightens 
adversity  by  dividing  and  sharing  it." 
Whether  it  be  good  times  or  bad,  our 
two  peoples  have  demonstrated  beyond 
any  doubt  that  Italy  and  the  United 
States  are  and  will  be  friends. 

This  bond  is  not  solely  due  to  the 
magnificent  contributions  Americans  of 
Italian  descent  have  made  in  this  land. 
Certainly  all  Americans  are  aware  of 
these  contributions  in  the  arts,  in 
business  and  industry,  and  in  govern- 
ment. They  are  monuments  of  which  we 
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are  rightfully  proud.  Our  brotherhood  is 
one  of  soul  as  well  as  blood.  If  there  had 
never  been  a  migration  from  your  coun- 
try, we  would  still  be  kindred  spirits 
because  of  our  common  ideals. 

Today  these  ideals  are  threatened, 
but  it  is  heartening  to  see  how  they 
draw  us  closer  together.  Your  unwaver- 
ing support  of  the  Western  alliance, 
your  willingness  to  do  your  part  and 
more  for  the  protection  of  freedom  are 
much  appreciated  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  said  that  actions  speak  louder 
than  words.  If  that  be  true,  certainly  all 
the  world  has  heard  your  message.  Your 
country  was  one  of  the  first  major 
powers  to  step  forward  to  participate  in 
the  Sinai  peacekeeping  force.  Just  as 
vital  to  peace  was  your  willingness  to 
provide  the  alliance  the  means  of  main- 
taining a  credible  nuclear  deterrent  as  a 
counterbalance  to  a  massive  Soviet 
buildup.  And  you  were  quick  to  support 
the  oppressed  peoples  of  Afghanistan 
and  Poland. 

These  commitments  to  peace  and 
freedom  demonstrate  that  Italy  is  no 
passive  ally  or  fair-weather  friend  but 
instead  is  an  indispensable  partner.  One 
would  expect  nothing  less  from  people 
that  produced  men  like  Giuseppe 
Garibaldi,  in  whose  heart  burned  a  flame 
that  united  all  of  Italy. 

In  recent  years,  the  Italian  people 
have  fought  a  grim  battle  against  a  foe 
every  bit  as  threatening  to  freedom  and 
independence  as  foreign  tanks  or 
nuclear  missiles.  A  gang  of  brutal  and 
inhuman  thugs,  aided  and  abetted  by 
foreign  powers,  sought  to  destroy  Italy's 
democracy  by  acts  of  sheer  terror.  You, 
Mr.  President,  know  better  than  most 
the  consequences  of  submitting  to  such 
gangs  and  what  this  could  mean.  The 
fight  against  these  terrorists  has  been 
costly.  Aldo  Moro  and  many  others- 
men  and  women  who  had  much  to  con- 
tribute, who  still  had  much  to  live 
for — were  cut  down. 

It  takes  a  special  kind  of  strength  to 
face  such  an  adversary  while  maintain- 
ing democratic  institutions.  All  those 
who  love  liberty  have  prayed  for  your 
success.  Today  I  congratulate  you  and 
the  Italian  people  for  your  fortitude.  It 
appears  that  you  are  on  your  way  to  vic- 
tory over  these  cowardly  criminals. 

I  extend  to  you  now,  on  behalf  of  all 
Americans,  our  thanks  for  everything 
that  was  done  to  free  General  James 
Dozier.  This  triumph  over  evil  has  in- 
spired good  and  decent  people  every- 
where. 


The  world  is  entering  a  new  era  of 
human  history.  The  time  commonly 
known  as  the  postwar  period  has  come 
to  a  close.  Human  freedom  faces 
tremendous  challenges.  Its  future  rests 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  citizens  of  a 
small  number  of  democratic  nations. 
This  heavy  weight  must  be  carried,  or  it 
will  be  lost  for  generations,  as  Rome 
with  all  its  glory  was  destroyed  by  the 
barbarians  and  then  engulfed  by  the 
Dark  Ages.  The  preservation  of  freedom 
is  not  a  task  for  the  weak.  We  have  con- 
fidence that  the  Italian  people— rich  in 
heritage  and  strong  in  character,  like 
the  people  of  the  United  States— will 
meet  the  historic  responsibility  before 
us. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  marks  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  treaty  of  Rome, 
which  created  the  Common  Market,  an 
agreement  that  has  demonstrated  even 
to  the  most  skeptical  that  free  and  in- 
dependent nations  can  successfully  and 
effectively  work  together  for  mutual 
benefit.  Today,  let  us,  the  represent- 
atives of  two  powerful  forces— decency 
and  freedom— agree  that  we  will  face 
the  challenges  of  the  future  together 
and  that  in  times  of  prosperity  and 
adversity  our  friendship  will  stand. 

I  look  forward  to  visiting  your  coun- 
try in  June,  and  I  welcome  you  now  to 
the  United  States.  May  the  ties  between 
us  be  always  as  strong  as  they  are  to- 
day. 

President  Pertini3 

The  warmth  of  the  welcome  you  have 
extended  to  me  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  and  my  great  pleasure  in  listen- 
ing to  your  words  at  the  start  of  this  my 
first  visit  to  this  great  country  are  the 


fruit  of  a  very  deep-rooted  frier 
and  understanding  between  our 
for  it  was  to  the  American  Revi 
its  inherent  principles,  and  also 
Declaration  of  Rights  that  the  I 
looked  as 'they  brought  about  tr. 
of  Italy  in  the  Risorgimento.  Ai 
to  Rome,  to  Italy,  and  to  their  1 
that  often  turned  the  thoughts 
Americans  who  in  Philadelphia 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  i 
Over  more  than  two  centur: 
contacts  between  our  peoples  h; 
become  extremely  close  in  all  fi 
precious  blood  tie  has  grown  up 
us.  You  number  among  the  peo 
United  States  that  group  of  Ita 
have  proved  so  industrious,  vig 
and  loyal.  And  we  Italians  will 
forget  that  American  soldiers  h 
lost  their  lives  for  the  independ 
liberty  of  Italy  and  Europe  dur 
World  Wars.  This  friendship  be 
Italy  and  the  United  States  doe 
therefore,  follow  the  dictates  ol 
diplomatic  calculation  but  inste; 
roots  in  the  fertile  ground  of  tr 
of  our  peoples. 

The  conversations  which  m 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
Colombo,  are  to  have  with  you 
President,  as  well  as  with  othe 
of  the  government  and  Congre 
United  States— these  conversa 
provide  an  important  forum  fo: 
discussion  of  many  aspects  of  t 
American  relations  and  commc 
are  proposed  within  the  frames 
the  Atlantic  alliance. 

The  main  reason  for  my  pr 
here  on  American  soil  is,  howe 
bear  witness  to  certain  cherish 
aspirations,  and  values,  for  it  \ 
through  these  that  the  Pilgrarr 
and  those  fleeing  from  political 
religious,  and  racial  persecutio 
America  the  opportunity  to  liv 
peaceful,  free,  and  civilized  life 
For  these  same  ideals,  we 
fought  together  in  Europe.  An 
these  same  ideals,  we  must  coi 
struggle  with  tenacity  and  opti 
within  the  framework  of  interi 
bodies  and  institutions.  In  this 
reaffirm  to  the  maximum  our  1 
faith  in  free  and  freely  govern 
peoples. 


iText  from  Weekly  Compilatio 
Presidential  Documents  of  Mar.  25 
which  also  contains  remarks  by  th 
Presidents  following  their  meeting 
dent  Reagan's  toast  at  the  state  di 
Mar.  25. 

2Made  on  the  South  Lawn  ot  t 
House. 

President  Pertini  spoke  in  Ita 
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Policy  Toward 
Persian  Gulf 


olas  A.  Veliotes 

ement  before  the  Subcommittee 
>pe  and  the  Middle  East  of  the 
'oreign  Affairs  Committee  and 
t  Economic  Committee  on  May 
.  Ambassador  Veliotes  is  Assis- 
retary  for  Near  Eastern  and 
sian  Affairs.1 

ne  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
Joint  Economic  Committee  and 
apean  and  Middle  East  subcom- 
d  discuss  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
Gulf.  I  appreciate  the  courtesy 
:ommittees  in  deferring  this  ses- 
il  after  my  recent  visit  to  the  six 
Peninsula  countries  which  have 
1  the  Gulf  Council  for  Coopera- 


terests 

;es  surrounding  the  gulf  have  in- 
;ly  become  the  object  of  interna- 
;tention.  U.S.  interests  in  the 
.re  longstanding  and  of  great 
wing  importance. 

re  support  the  independence  and 
al  integrity  of  all  the  gulf  states. 
!  of  our  own  national  values,  we 
interest  in  constructive  relations 
the  peoples  there  and  in  their  in- 
;nce,  security,  progress,  and 

he  region  is  of  great  importance 
lobal  strategic  balance.  Events 
lpact  on  our  ability,  and  that  of 
ss,  to  foster  a  world  order  in 
11  peoples  can  pursue  their  na- 
estinies,  free  of  external  inter- 

/e,  like  the  rest  of  the  interna- 
Dmmunity,  depend  on  access  to 
on's  oil  resources  on  reasonable 
•cial  terms.  The  degree  of  this 
has  been  reduced  in  recent 
,  and  we  will  benefit  from  our  in- 
l  independence  from  foreign  oil: 
t  remains,  however,  that  both  we 
'  principal  allies  will  also  continue 
intly  to  rely  upon  gulf  resources 
foreseeable  future.  We  want, 
re,  to  maintain  a  close  dialogue 
e  gulf  oil-producing  states,  which 
'ith  us  an  interest  in  an  orderly 
•sperous  world  economy. 


•  The  region  has  become  an  impor- 
tant market  for  American  products  and 
technology  and  a  major  constructive 
force  in  international  finance  and  eco- 
nomic development. 

Basic  Policy  Thrust 

U.S.  interests  in  the  region  are  long- 
standing, but  the  circumstances  which 
have  an  impact  on  our  interests  have 
changed.  To  insure  and  advance  our  in- 
terests in  the  gulf: 

•  We  have  pursued  constructive  ties 
with  the  governments  and  peoples  of  the 
region; 

•  We  have  sought  peace  and  securi- 
ty and  orderly  development  there; 

•  We  have  pursued  cooperation  with 
gulf  governments  to  contribute  to  peace 
and  security  and  orderly  development 
beyond  the  region; 

•  We  have  sought  mutually  bene- 
ficial economic  and  commercial  ties,  in- 
cluding cooperation  on  world  energy  and 
financial  issues;  and 

•  We  have  endeavored  to  work 
closely  with  our  allies  in  the  industrial 
democracies  in  developing  a  cooperative 
approach  toward  the  region. 

Over  the  last  decade  senior  officials 
have  appeared  before  Chairman  Hamil- 
ton's Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East  on  several  occasions  to 
discuss  comprehensively  the  evolution  of 
the  U.S.  relationship  with  the  gulf 
states.  Today  I  would  like  to  build  on 
that  process  of  exchange  with  the  Con- 
gress, noting  recent  developments  and 
outlining  the  approach  of  the  Reagan 
Administration  to  furthering  U.S.  in- 
terests in  the  region. 

In  the  Persian  Gulf,  as  elsewhere  in 
the  Middle  East,  there  have  been  two 
main  thrusts  of  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's policy  approach — the  pursuit  of 
peace  and  the  pursuit  of  security.  In  our 
quest  for  these  interrelated  and  mutual- 
ly reinforcing  goals,  we  seek  both  to  fur- 
ther our  own  national  interests  and  to 
assist  the  peoples  of  the  region  to  pur- 
sue their  own  legitimate  aspirations  free 
of  outside  pressure.  We  believe  these 
goals  are  broadly  shared  by  the  states  o1. 
the  region,  and  we  seek  to  work  in  ap- 


propriate ways  with  those  governments 
in  the  gulf  which  would  work  with  us  in 
pursuing  them. 

We  recognize  fully  that  the  friendly 
states  of  the  gulf  are  fully  engaged  both 
in  the  geopolitical  dynamics  of  the  stra- 
tegically important  gulf  region  and  in 
the  political  dynamics  of  the  broader 
Arab  and  Islamic  worlds.  Hence  they 
consider  their  present  and  future  securi- 
ty and  tranquility  dependent  upon  an 
early  resolution  of  conflict  in  the  gulf 
and  checking  of  outside  pressure  on  it. 
But  they  also  see  it  as  deeply  dependent 
upon  progress  toward  resolution  of  the 
Palestine  issue  in  all  its  aspects  and  sus- 
tained movement  toward  a  comprehen- 
sive and  lasting  Middle  East  peace.  The 
interaction  of  the  two  political  environ- 
ments in  which  these  states  live  creates 
both  internal  and  external  pressures  on 
them.  The  pursuit  of  our  interests  in  the 
gulf  requires  a  policy  which  addresses 
both  of  these  major  regional  issues  and 
purposefully  seeks  both  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  and  security  in  the  gulf. 

Recent  Developments 

In  the  last  year  or  so  there  have  been 
important  developments  both  positive 
and  negative  in  the  strategic  environ- 
ment of  this  region.  Six  states  on  the 
Arabian  Peninsula  side  of  the  gulf- 
Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  Bahrain,  Qatar, 
the  United  Arab  Emirates,  and 
Oman— have  continued  their  develop- 
ment as  modern  societies.  These  states 
have  taken  important  steps  in  the  sus- 
tained search  for  greater  cooperation  by 
their  establishment  of  the  Gulf  Council 
for  Cooperation.  The  impressive 
development  of  the  council  in  its  first 
months  suggests  that  a  good  basis  has 
been  established  for  greater  political, 
economic,  and  security  cooperation 
among  these  states.  This  is  an  objective 
which  the  peoples  of  the  region  cherish, 
and  which  we  welcome  and  support,  for 
such  cooperation  is  central  to  building 
prospects  for  peace  and  orderly  prog- 
ress. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  witnessed 
a  general  improvement  in  relations  be- 
tween the  Gulf  Council  states  and  Iraq, 
at  the  head  of  the  gulf.  This  develop- 
ment, which  has  occurred  against  the 
backdrop  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  and  the  protracted  war  be- 
tween Iran  and  Iraq,  has  been  accom- 
panied by  some  enhancement  of  Iraq's 
relations  with  Western  Europe  and 
some  easing  of  Iraq's  once  tight  bonds 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  past  year 
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our  own  contacts  with  the  Government 
of  Iraq  have  expanded  and  our  dialogue 
on  substantive  issues  has  broadened.  We 
believe  that  resuming  normal  diplomatic 
relations  would  serve  the  interests  of 
both  countries.  There  recently  has  been 
growth  in  commercial  ties  and  greater 
participation  by  our  private  sector  in 
Iraq's  civil  development. 

Unfortunately,  the  largest  state  in 
the  gulf,  Iran,  remains  gripped  in  the 
turmoil  of  its  revolution,  at  war  with 
Iraq,  and  in  uneasy  relationship  with 
other  gulf  neighbors.  Given  the  harsh 
anti-American  attitude  of  the  present 
regime  and  the  uncertainties  of  the  cur- 
rent situation,  we  see  little  prospect  for 
the  improvement  of  our  relations  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Iranians  know  that  the  United 
States  remains  committed  to  preserving 
the  territorial  integrity  of  all  countries 
in  the  area,  including  Iran  and  Iraq,  and 
firmly  opposed  to  outside  intervention  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Iran  and  its  neigh- 
bors. We  are  proceeding  to  implement 
the  financial  arrangements  in  connection 
with  the  release  of  the  hostages  in  an 
orderly  manner  and  in  scrupulous 
adherence  to  the  Algiers  declarations. 
For  the  future,  we  will  be  prepared  to 
improve  our  relations  as  circumstances 
may  allow. 

The  United  States  remains  deeply 
concerned  about  the  continuation  of 
hostilities  between  Iraq  and  Iran;  this 
war  danger  serves  no  U.S.  national  in- 
terest, nor  that  of  our  allies  and  friends, 
and  we  believe  the  conflict  does  not 
serve  the  interests  of  the  two  belligerent 
nations.  We  deplore  the  loss  of  life  in- 
volved and  the  damage  that  this  conflict 
has  wrought  to  the  development  aspira- 
tions and  welfare  of  the  Iraqi  and  Ira- 
nian peoples. 

We  have  a  real  concern  that  this 
conflict  could  spill  over  to  threaten 
neighboring  friendly  states.  The  con- 
tinued deployment  of  U.S.  AW  ACS  [air- 
borne warning  and  control  system]  to 
Saudi  Arabia  is  a  manifestation  of  this 
concern  and  of  our  desire  to  support 
friendly  states  in  providing  for  their  own 
security  in  this  dangerous  situation.  We 
have  not  and  will  not  take  sides  in  this 
conflict,  and  we  continue  to  refuse  to 
allow  military  equipment  under  U.S. 
controls  to  be  provided  to  either  party. 
We  support  all  constructive  efforts  to 
bring  about  an  end  to  the  hostilities  and 
withdrawal  of  forces  behind  interna- 
tional borders  under  conditions  that  will 
preserve  the  sovereignty  and  territorial 
integrity  of  both  Iran  and  Iraq. 


A  Balanced  Approach 

Let  me  emphasize  that  this  Administra- 
tion fully  appreciates  that  U.S.  policy 
toward  the  gulf  must  be  not  only  com- 
prehensive but  balanced.  As  we  seek  to 
build  on  our  relations  with  each  of  the 
friendly  gulf  governments,  we  are  confi- 
dent that  our  concern  for  peace  and 
stability  in  the  gulf  and  in  the  wider 
region  strikes  a  chord  of  deep  mutual  in- 
terest with  them  and  their  peoples.  We 
recognize  that  each  of  the  states  has  its 
own  particular  set  of  interests  and  its 
own  distinctive  role  to  play  in  the  region 
and  beyond.  We  recognize  that  the 
degree  and  nature  of  our  cooperation 
with  each  state  must  reflect  this.  We 
also  recognize  the  major  interest  of  our 
industrial  allies  in  the  region  and  the  im- 
portance of  close  consultations  and 
cooperation  with  them  as  we  pursue  our 
policy  objectives  there. 

The  Economic  Factor 

The  United  States  experience  in  the  gulf 
began  with  a  strong  economic  focus. 
Economic  considerations  remain  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  our  policy  approach. 
Over  50%  of  the  world's  proven  oil 
resources  are  in  the  gulf  region.  Cur- 
rently the  states  which  are  members  of 
the  Gulf  Council  also  provide  half  the 
crude  entering  world  trade.  We  seek  to 
build  a  sense  of  cooperation  between 
these  key  oil-producing  states  and  the 
consumer  nations.  We  have  passed 
through  a  long  and  difficult  period  in 
which  producing  nations  have  asserted 
full  control  over  oil  resources  and  pro- 
duction and  in  which  the  world  economy 
has  suffered  dangerous  strains  and  dis- 
ruptions through  interruptions  of  oil 
supplies  and  sharp  price  increases. 

We  need  to  maintain  stable  prices 
and  supply,  assure  security  of  oil  re- 
sources, and  increase  cooperation  as 
producer  states  assume  a  greater  role  in 
the  refining,  processing,  and  marketing 
phases  of  the  energy  and  petrochemical 
industries.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  criti- 
cal to  the  U.S.  national  interest,  to  the 
economic  security  of  the  consuming  na- 
tions generally,  and  indeed  to  the  pros- 
pects for  tranquility  in  the  producing 
states,  that  we  and  other  major  con- 
sumer nations  maintain  our  efforts  to 
reduce  dependence  on  Persian  Gulf  oil. 

It  is  our  policy  through  such  ac- 
tivities as  the  Joint  Economic  Commis- 
sion with  Saudi  Arabia,  a  variety  of  re- 


imbursable advisory  activities  h 
states,  and  the  work  of  the  new 
lished  Joint  Economic  Commiss 
Oman  to  continue  to  make  an  o 
U.S.  contribution  to  economic  d 
ment  in  the  area. 

This  Administration  lays  gr 
stress  on  assisting  the  pursuit  ( 
can  commerce  in  the  region.  Lj 
we  exported  almost  $11  billion 
to  the  region,  notwithstanding 
tual  cessation  of  our  once  majo 
with  Iran.  This  represented  aln 
of  U.S.  exports  worldwide.  In  i 
our  balance  of  payments  benefi 
cantly  from  the  services  U.S.  fi 
vide  in  participating  in  the  regi 
development; 

We  welcome  the  increasing 
tance  of  the  gulf  states  in  inter 
finance.  We  seek  to  work  close! 
them  both  in  maintaining  the  ii 
tional  financial  order  and  in  ass 
poorer  states,  particularly  thos< 
general  region  which  are  of  str 
portance  to  both  the  United  St 
the  gulf.  This  Administration  a 
welcomes  constructive  investm> 
gulf  countries  in  our  own  finan 
markets  and  economy. 

The  Political  Factor 

Over  the  last  decade  we  have  c 
our  longstanding  diplomatic  re 
with  Saudi  Arabia  and  Kuwait 
the  other  four  states  on  the  pe 
side  of  the  gulf,  as  they  fully  e 
international  arena.  We  have  t 
strong  working  relationships  tl 
close  consultations  on  a  range 
cal  issues  of  mutual  interest.  T 
elude  concern  about  Soviet  pre 
against  the  region. 

They  also,  of  course,  incluc 
issue  which  all  governments  in 
region  consider  central  to  long 
security  and  stability,  a  compr> 
just,  and  lasting  settlement  of 
Israeli  conflict.  These  governm 
recognize  that  the  United  Stat 
cated  to  pursuit  of  a  peace  bet 
Israel  and  all  its  neighbors  anc 
share  this  goal.  There  is,  of  co 
general  disagreement  with  the 
proach  through  the  Camp  Dav 
but  we  remain  in  close  contact 
certain  that  these  government 
curately  informed  of  our  views 
approach. 

In  the  last  year  we  have  s( 
ticularly  impressive  example  o 
can  work  with  gulf  governmer 
resolution  of  conflict  in  the  im] 
contribution  that  Saudi  Arabia 
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have  made  in  Lebanon,  comple- 
■  our  own  efforts  to  sustain  a 
•e  and  defuse  tensions. 

urity  Factor 

tst  several  years  a  number  of 
is  have  caused  a  serious  deterio- 
1  the  strategic  environment  in 
on— the  Iranian  revolution,  the 
upported  coup  in  Afghanistan 
l  the  Soviet  invasion,  increased 
Tesence  in  South  Yemen  and 
i,  the  formation  of  a  Libya/South 
Ethiopia  alliance,  and  the 
y  more  aggressive  Soviet  inter- 
posture  with  its  strategic  impli- 
for  the  gulf.  In  response  to  this 
i,  in  recognition  of  the  critical 
)f  Western  interests  in  the  gulf, 
esponse  to  concerns  of  friendly 
nents  there,  U.S.  policy  toward 
on  has  placed  a  new  emphasis  on 
tary  or  security  aspect,  bringing 
into  balance  with  the  economic 
tical  elements  of  our  policy, 
security  interests  and  role  in  the 
ire,  of  course,  longstanding.  For 
of  a  century  U.S.  and  Western 
r  has  sought  to  deter  the  Soviet 
o  the  gulf,  with  our  approach 
as  conditions  have  changed.  Our 
assistance  relationship  with 
rabia  goes  back  to  the  im- 
i  post-World  War  II  era,  as  does 
al  presence  in  the  gulf— and  as 
security  assistance  relationship 
in  before  the  revolution.  As  our 
s  have  developed  with  other 
i  the  region,  we  have  moved 
military  supply  and  training  re- 
ips  appropriate  to  each  state's 
requirements  and  its  security 
ice  relationships  with  other  West- 
ntries.  We  intend  to  remain  in 
intact  with  each  of  the  govern- 
>n  the  peninsula  side  of  the  gulf 
leir  defense  concerns  and  to  act 
ve  appropriately  can  to  assist 
meeting  their  legitimate  defense 
ments. 

the  same  time  this  Administra- 
:ognizes  that  there  is  a  military 
it  the  root  of  the  Soviet  pressure 
the  region,  a  potential  threat 
lich  the  thinly  populated  gulf 
wild  not  deal  by  themselves.  The 
ince  of  the  U.S.  role  in  maintain- 
lobal  strategic  balance  to  check 
pressures  has  long  been  recog- 
y  the  leaders  in  this  region.  Re- 
ents  have  made  the  gulf  itself  a 
)int  in  the  international  strategic 
'■  While  there  are  other  sorts  of 
to  peace  and  stability  with  which 


friendly  states  in  the  region  must  cope, 
the  pressure  the  Soviets  can  bring 
against  the  region  and  our  ability  to 
check  that  pressure  impact  significantly 
on  the  security  environment  in  which 
regional  states  cope  with  problems  in 
the  area  itself. 

In  recognition  of  this  reality,  this 
Administration  has  determined  to  im- 
prove our  own  capability  to  project 
military  force  toward  the  region  as  a 
deterrent  to  outside  pressure  against 
those  friendly  states.  Through  improve- 
ment of  our  deployment  capabilities  and 
command  structure,  through  access  to 
facilities  in  friendly  countries  which  sup- 
port our  increased  naval  deployments  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  through  closer 
security  assistance  cooperation  with  cer- 
tain key  states,  we  are  moving  to  make 
this  region  more  secure.  Our  continued 
deployment  of  AW  ACS  to  buttress 
Saudi  air  defense — as  Saudi  Arabia  and 
its  smaller  neighbors  in  the  gulf  develop 
a  greater  sense  of  security  coopera- 
tion—  is  a  striking  example  of  how  we 
can  make  a  contribution  to  the  region's 
security  in  a  way  consistent  with  the 
political  realities  there. 

In  addition  we  are  making  major 
resource  contributions,  often  in  coopera- 
tion with  gulf  governments,  to  build  the 
security  and  economic  health  of  neigh- 
boring countries  of  strategic  importance 
to  the  gulf.  In  this  connection  our  major 
new  undertaking  to  assist  Pakistan — a 
front-line  state  facing  Soviet  forces  in 
neighboring  Afghanistan  and  as  such  a 
buffer  against  Soviet  pressures  on  the 
gulf — is  essential  to  our  broader  strate- 
gy in  the  region. 

We  well  understand  the  sensitivities 
in  the  region  to  treaties  or  formal 
alliance  with  outside  powers.  We  seek 
no  bases.  We  seek  no  unilateral  benefit. 
We  seek  instead  a  capability  to  deter 
outside  threat  and  respond  appropriately 
should  friendly  states  want  our  help. 
Our  response  would  reflect  a  policy  in 
our  national  interests  and  would  be  car- 
ried out  after  appropriate  consultations 
with  nations  concerned  and  in  strict 
adherence  to  our  own  constitutional 
processes.  Our  approach  enhances  not 
only  the  security  of  our  interests  and 
those  of  our  allies  in  the  region  but  more 
fundamentally  the  security  of  the  region 
itself,  so  that  its  peoples  may  pursue 
their  destinies  free  of  outside  pressure. 

The  effectiveness  of  our  national  re- 
sponse to  major  U.S.  interests  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  will  be  heavily  influenced 
by  a  variety  of  issues  which  are  not 
limited  to  this  region: 


•  By  the  progress  of  the  Middle 
East  peace  process; 

•  By  the  nature  of  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union; 

•  By  the  strength  and  cohesion  of 
the  Western  alliance; 

•  By  the  strength  of  our  economy 
and  by  our  military  preparedness;  and 

•  By  basic  trends  in  the  interna- 
tional energy  situation. 

Moreover,  social  and  political  forces 
in  the  region  itself,  elements  on  which 
we  have  little  direct  influence,  will  affect 
relationships  with  and  relationships 
within  the  region,  for  better  or  for 
worse. 

But  we  have  fashioned  a  set  of 
policies  designed  to  be  supportive  of 
those  states  in  the  gulf  who  would  work 
with  us  and  to  contribute  to  the  region's 
security,  political  harmony,  and  our 
mutual  economic  welfare.  We  look  for- 
ward to  strong  and  beneficial  relations 
with  any  and  all  of  the  governments  and 
peoples  of  this  strategic  region  who 
value  independence,  orderly  progress, 
and  a  better  future. 
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JThe  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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Deployment  and  Mission 
of  U.S.  Forces  in  the  MFO 


LETTER  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
MAR.  19,  19821 

On  December  29,  1981  I  signed  into  law 
Public  Law  97-132,  a  Joint  Resolution 
authorizing  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Multinational  Force  and 
Observers  (MFO)  which  will  assist  in  the  im- 
plementation of  the  1979  Treaty  of  Peace 
between  Egypt  and  Israel.  The  U.S.  military 
personnel  and  equipment  which  the  United 
States  will  contribute  to  the  MFO  are  now  in 
the  process  of  deployment  to  the  Sinai.  In  ac- 
cordance with  my  desire  that  the  Congress  be 
fully  informed  on  this  matter,  and  consistent 
with  Section  4(aX2)  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution,  I  am  hereby  providing  a  report  on 
the  deployment  and  mission  of  these 
members  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

As  you  know,  the  1979  Treaty  of  Peace 
between  Egypt  and  Israel  terminated  the  ex- 
isting state  of  war  between  those  countries, 
provided  for  the  complete  withdrawal  from 
the  Sinai  of  Israeli  armed  forces  and  civilians 
within  three  years  after  the  date  of  the  Trea- 
ty's entry  into  force  (that  is,  by  April  25, 
1982),  and  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
normal  friendly  relations.  To  assist  in  assur- 
ing compliance  with  the  terms  of  Annex  I  to 
the  Treaty,  so  as  to  enhance  the  mutual  con- 
fidence of  the  parties  in  the  security  of  the 
Sinai  border  area,  the  Treaty  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  a  peacekeeping  force  and 
observers  to  be  deployed  prior  to  the  final 
Israeli  withdrawal.  Although  the  Treaty 
called  on  the  parties  to  request  the  United 
Nations  to  provide  the  peacekeeping  force 
and  observers,  it  was  also  recognized  during 
the  negotiations  that  it  might  not  be  possible 
to  reach  agreement  in  the  United  Nations  for 
this  purpose.  For  this  reason,  President 
Carter  assured  Israel  and  Egypt  in  separate 
letters  that  "if  the  Security  Council  fails  to 
establish  and  maintain  the  arrangements 
called  for  in  the  Treaty,  the  President  will  be 
prepared  to  take  those  steps  necessary  to  en- 
sure the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an 
acceptable  alternative  multinational  force." 

In  fact,  it  proved  impossible  to  secure 
U.N.  action.  As  a  result,  Egypt  and  Israel, 
with  the  participation  of  the  United  States, 
entered  into  negotiations  for  the  creation  of 
an  alternative  multinational  force  and 
observers.  These  negotiations  resulted  in  the 
signing  on  August  3,  1981  by  Egypt  and 
Israel  of  a  Protocol  for  that  purpose.  The 
Protocol  established  the  MFO  and  provided  in 
effect  that  the  MFO  would  have  the  same 
functions  and  responsibilities  as  those  provid- 
ed in  the  1979  Treaty  for  the  planned  U.N. 
force.  Included  are:  the  operation  of  check- 
points, reconnaissance  patrols,  and  observa- 
tion posts;  verification  of  the  implementation 
of  Annex  I  of  the  Peace  Treaty;  and  ensuring 
freedom  of  navigation  through  the  Strait  of 


Tiran  in  accordance  with  Article  V  of  the 
Peace  Treaty.  By  means  of  an  exchange  of 
letters  with  Egypt  and  Israel  dated  August  3, 
1981,  the  United  States  agreed,  subject  to 
Congressional  authorization  and  appropria- 
tions, to  contribute  an  infantry  battalion,  a 
logistics  support  unit  and  civilian  observers 
to  the  MFO,  as  well  as  a  specified  portion  of 
the  annual  costs  of  the  MFO.  The  U.S. 
military  personnel  to  be  contributed  comprise 
less  than  half  of  the  anticipated  total  MFO 
military  complement  of  approximately  2,500 
personnel. 

In  Public  Law  97-132,  the  Multinational 
Force  and  Observers  Participation  Resolu- 
tion, Congress  affirmed  that  it  considered  the 
establishment  of  the  MFO  to  be  an  essential 
stage  in  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
settlement  in  the  Middle  East.  The  President 
was  authorized  to  assign,  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  might  determine, 
members  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces 
to  participate  in  the  MFO,  provided  that 
these  personnel  perform  only  the  functions 
and  responsibilities  specified  in  the  1979 
Treaty  and  the  1981  Protocol,  and  that  their 
number  not  exceed  1,200  at  any  one  time. 

In  accordance  with  the  1981  Egypt-Israel 
Protocol,  the  MFO  must  be  in  place  by  1300 
hours  on  March  20,  1982,  and  will  assume  its 
functions  at  1300  hours  on  April  25,  1982. 
Accordingly,  the  movement  of  U.S.  personnel 
and  equipment  for  deployment  to  the  Sinai  is 
currently  under  way.  On  February  26  five 
unarmed  UH-1H  helicopters  (which  will  pro- 
vide air  transportation  in  the  Sinai  for  MFO 
personnel),  together  with  their  crews  and 
support  personnel,  arrived  at  Tel  Aviv;  on 
March  2  approximately  88  logistics  personnel 
arrived  at  Tel  Aviv;  on  March  17,  the  first  in- 
fantry troops  of  the  First  Battalion,  505th  In- 
fantry, 82nd  Airborne  Division  arrived  in  the 
Southern  Sinai;  and  by  March  18  a  total  of 
808  infantry  troops,  together  with  their 
equipment  will  have  arrived.  These  troops 
will  be  equipped  with  standard  light  infantry 
weapons,  including  M-16  automatic  rifles, 
M-60  machine  guns,  M203  grenade  launchers 
and  Dragon  anti-tank  missiles. 

The  duration  of  this  involvement  of  U.S. 
forces  in  the  Sinai  will  depend,  of  course,  on 
the  strengthening  of  mutual  confidence  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel.  The  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  the  MFO  is  not  limited  to  any  specific 
period;  however,  each  country  which  con- 
tributes military  forces  to  the  MFO  retains  a 
right  of  withdrawal  upon  adequate  prior 
notification  to  the  MFO  Director-General. 
U.S.  participation  in  future  years  will,  of 
course,  be  subject  to  the  congressional 
authorization  and  appropriations  process. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  there  is  no  in- 
tention or  expectation  that  these  members  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  will  become  involved 
in  hostilities.  Egypt  and  Israel  are  at  peace, 
and  we  expect  them  to  remain  at  peace.  No 


hostilities  are  occurring  in  the  area ; 
have  no  expectation  of  hostilities.  M 
will  carry  combat  equipment  approp 
their  peacekeeping  missions,  to  mee 
pectations  of  the  parties  as  reflectec 
1981  Protocol  and  related  document 
a  prudent  precaution  for  the  safety 
personnel. 

The  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  t 
Sinai  for  this  purpose  is  being  under 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  97-132  of  E 
ber  29,  1981,  and  pursuant  to  the  P: 
constitutional  authority  with  respect 
conduct  of  foreign  relations  and  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  U.S.  Armed 

Sincerely, 

Ronald 


identical  letters  to  Thomas  P.  ( 
Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repres 
and  George  Bush,  President  of  the  i 
(text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  P: 
tial  Documents  of  Mar.  29,  1982.  ■ 


Libya:  U.S.  Econt 
Measures 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT 
MAR.  10,  19821 

President  Reagan,  after  consult; 
with  Congress  and  discussions  w 
propriate  foreign  governments, 
decided  to  prohibit  imports  of  Li 
into  the  United  States  and  to  ba 
selected  exports  of  U.S. -origin  it 
Libya.2 

We  are  taking  these  measur 
response  to  a  continuing  pattern 
yan  activity  which  violates  accep 
ternational  norms  of  behavior.  I 
large  financial  resources,  vast  si 
of  Soviet  weapons,  and  active  ef 
promote  instability  and  terrorisr 
it  a  serious  threat  to  a  large  nur 
nations  and  individuals,  particul; 
the  Middle  East  and  Africa. 

Our  policy  toward  Libya  has 
under  careful  review  for  over  a  ; 
We  have  moved  in  a  measured  v 
address  the  Libyan  challenge  by 
strengthening  states  in  the  regie 
threatened  by  the  Libyan  Gover: 
and  supporting  peacekeeping  ini 
such  as  the  Organization  of  Afri 
ty  (OAU)  in  Chad.  We  have  pre\ 
taken  steps  to  demonstrate  that 
no  longer  prepared  to  tolerate  L 
misbehavior,  such  as  closing  the 
People's  Bureau  in  the  United  S' 
last  May. 
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iave  no  evidence  of  a  signif- 
ying change  in  Libyan  behavior; 
fforts  to  destabilize  U.S. 
friends  have  continued.  Accord- 
;  Administration  has  decided 
her  measures  are  appropriate  at 
to  underline  our  seriousness  of 
and  reassure  those  threatened 
.  The  specific  measures  we  will 

ohibiting  imports  of  Libyan 
,  thus  ending  U.S.  reliance  on 
meet  a  part  of  our  crude  oil 
d  cutting  off  our  flow  of  dollars 
(this  step  would  be  taken  under 
»32  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 

squiring  validated  licenses  for  all 
orts  to  Libya,  except  for  food 
r  agricultural  products, 
■.,  and  medical  supplies  (this  step 
;  taken  for  foreign  policy 
under  Section  6  of  the  Export 
tration  Act); 

general  policy  of  denying 
for  export  to  Libya  of  items 
;he  commodity  control  list  for 
security  purposes;  under  this 
re  would  be  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  dual-use,  high  technology 
id 

general  policy  of  denying 
for  the  export  to  Libya  of 
^in  oil  and  gas  technology  and 
nt  that  is  not  readily  available 
irees  outside  the  United  States. 

nplementing  these  new  export 
,  we  will  seek  to  minimize  to  the 
easible  their  extraterritorial  im- 
third  countries  and  their  effect 
risting  contracts, 
believe  that  these  measures  will 
tention  on  the  fact  that  Libya  is 
threaten  its  neighbors  and  inter- 
order  because  of  the  revenues  it 
from  its  oil  trade.  We  will  no 
»e  providing  the  dollars  or 
>gy  to  Libya  which  can  be  used 
rities  that  threaten  international 
.  We  recognize  that  these 
?s  may  have  only  limited 
ic  impact  on  Libya  but  feel  that 
J  necessary  to  complement  other 
2S  for  dealing  with  this  problem, 
support  to  regional  states  and 
x>  reduce  the  underlying  instabili- 
h  Libya  exploits. 

ie  available  to  news  correspondents 
rtment  spokesman  Dean  Fischer. 
text  of  Proclamation  4907  of 
1982,  see  Weekly  Compilation  of 
itial  Documents  of  Mar.  15.  ■ 
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by  Richard  T.  Kennedy 

Address  before  the  Atomic  Industrial 
Forum  in  New  York  on  March  22,  1982. 
Ambassador  Kennedy  is  U.S.  permanent 
representative  to  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA). 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  this  morn- 
ing some  of  the  thinking  that  has  guided 
the  Reagan  Administration's  approach  to 
nuclear  nonproliferation.  In  the  course 
of  the  past  year,  we  have  continued  to 
pursue  two  longstanding  U.S.  objectives: 
preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  additional  countries  and  en- 
couraging the  use  of  nuclear  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes.  But  we  have  tried  to 
bring  to  that  task  nuclear  common 
sense.  Let  me  elaborate. 

Since  the  dawn  of  the  nuclear  age 
nearly  four  decades  ago,  the  United 
States  has  been  firmly  committed  to  the 
objective  of  preventing  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons.  And  just  15  years  ago, 
that  principle  was  embodied  in  the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty,  support  for  which 
has  been  a  basic  tenet  of  our  foreign 
policy  and  a  basic  security  interest  of 
the  world  at  large  ever  since — for  un- 
inhibited and  continuing  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons  could  only  mean  the 
end  of  world  order  as  we  know  it.  Thus, 
this  Administration  remains  firmly  com- 
mitted to  the  goal  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  a  goal  of 
every  administration  since  the  nuclear 
age  began.  This  goal  rests  on  the  valid 
belief  that  the  increasing  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  around  the  globe  would 
trigger  many  new  dangers  for  American 
and  global  security  and  well-being. 

There  would  be  a  danger,  for  exam- 
ple, that  desperate  leaders  in  high-stakes 
conflicts  might  not  be  deterred  from 
nuclear  blackmail  or  even  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  achieve  their  objec- 
tives. A  conventional  clash  between 
hostile  new  nuclear  powers  in  a  conflict- 
prone  region  might  escalate  by  accident 
or  miscalculation  to  a  local  nuclear  ex- 
change. And  the  possibility  could  not  be 
discounted  that  such  a  nuclear  clash 
would  threaten  to  involve  the  super- 
powers themselves.  Moreover,  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  could  make  it 
easier  for  a  terrorist  group  to  steal  or 
otherwise  acquire  a  nuclear  weapon  to 
extort  political  concessions  or  funds. 


Nuclear  Energy  for  Peaceful  Purposes 

Preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons,  however,  is  not  just  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  superpowers.  It  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  all  countries  and  regions.  In- 
deed, it  is  the  security  of  countries  in 
the  regions  to  which  nuclear  weapons 
might  spread  that  would  be  most  im- 
mediately affected.  And  the  adherence 
to  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Treaty 
by  more  than  100  countries  indicates 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  world's  na- 
tions recognizes  clearly  that  prevention 
of  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  is 
essential  to  their  security. 

At  the  same  time,  the  treaty  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  making  available 
to  all  nations  the  benefits  of  the  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  energy.  We  also  are 
committed  to  encouraging  and  facilitat- 
ing the  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  peace- 
ful purposes. 

President  Reagan's  October  8  policy 
statement  made  clear  that  this  Adminis- 
tration intends  to  take  a  positive  atti- 
tude toward,  and  to  foster  increased 
domestic  reliance  on,  nuclear  power 
without  compromising  public  health  and 
safety.  We  seek,  for  example,  to  lessen 
the  regulatory  impediments  which  have 
contributed  to  the  reluctance  of  utilities 
to  purchase  new  nuclear  power  plants. 
We  have  lifted  the  embargo  on  domestic 
reprocessing,  and  we  are  encouraging 
private  sector  involvement  in  this  area. 
We  are  moving  ahead  with  a  demonstra- 
tion of  breeder  reactor  technology,  in- 
cluding completion  of  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor.  And  we  are  expediting 
efforts  to  include  the  passage  of  needed 
legislation  to  put  into  operation  facilities 
for  waste  management. 

Looking  abroad,  it  is  clear  that, 
while  some  opposition  exists,  many  na- 
tions are  committed  to  reliance  on 
nuclear  energy  to  meet  an  important 
part  of  their  energy  requirements.  The 
countries  of  EURATOM  and  Japan  al- 
ready have  advanced  nuclear  industries 
and  rely  to  a  considerable  degree  on 
electricity  from  nuclear  power  stations. 
And  they  are  moving  toward  ultimate 
deployment  of  the  breeder  reactor. 
South  Korea  and  Taiwan  already  are 
developing  increasingly  sophisticated 
nuclear  infrastructures;  Egypt  and  the 
Philippines  are  entering  the  nuclear 
energy  world;  and,  closer  to  home, 
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nuclear  power  is  a  major  part  of  the 
energy  programs  of  Brazil  and  Argen- 
tina, while  Mexico  is  planning  a  major 
expansion  of  its  ongoing  nuclear  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  essential  that  the  American 
nuclear  industry  play  a  role  in  this 
global  nuclear  energy  future,  just  as  it 
contributed  to  the  initial  development 
and  worldwide  deployment  of  nuclear 
power.  There  are  those  who  argue  that 
this  is  necessary  because  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  technical  benefits  of  maintain- 
ing a  healthy  U.S.  nuclear  industry. 
Contributions  to  a  healthy  balance  of 
payments,  more  jobs,  and  tax  revenues 
obviously  are  at  stake.  But  I  submit  that 
the  strong  nonproliferation  and  security 
benefits  flowing  from  such  a  role  may  be 
more  important. 

Because  of  our  position  as  a  leading 
supplier  of  nuclear  goods,  services,  and 
technologies,  we  have  been  able  to  take 
the  lead  in  global  nonproliferation 
efforts.  We  were  instrumental  in  creat- 
ing the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  (IAEA)  in  1958,  in  launching  the 
international  safeguards  system,  and  in 
fostering  needed  agreement  on  and  con- 
tinuing adherence  to  the  London  nuclear 
suppliers  guidelines.  Our  role  as  a  major 
supplier  also  is  vital  to  our  current 
efforts  to  shape  deliberations  on 
assurances  of  supply  and  international 
plutonium  storage,  now  being  conducted 
under  auspices  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

A  Cooperative  Approach 

As  we  look  over  the  decade  ahead,  the 
introduction  of  nuclear  power  to  new 
countries  and  regions  makes  even  more 
essential  our  direct  involvement  and  par- 
ticipation. For  if  the  United  States  fails 
to  maintain  its  position  as  a  leading 
nuclear  exporter,  other  views  on  nonpro- 
liferation and  safeguards  will  carry  in- 
creasing weight  in  shaping  global  norms 
and  practices;  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  these  views  necessarily  would  be  as 
strong  and  consistent  as  our  own. 

Thus,  we  are  seeking  to  remove  im- 
pediments to  the  nuclear  industry's  abili- 
ty to  compete  on  a  fair  and  equal  basis 
with  the  nuclear  industries  of  other  sup- 
plier countries.  We  also  stand  ready  as  a 
government  to  facilitate  cooperation 
with  other  friendly  countries,  contribu- 
ting our  technology,  materials,  and 
know-how  in  programs  appropriate  to 
these  countries'  evolving  energy 
capabilities  and  requirements.  But  let 
me  add,  however,  lest  I  be  misunder- 
stood, that  this  Administration  has  no 


intention  of  shading  its  commitment  to 
nuclear  nonproliferation  in  pursuit  of 
commercial  gain. 

Over  the  past  year,  various  changes 
of  approach  have  been  evident  in  our 
nonproliferation  policy.  Previously,  we 
relied  to  a  major  extent  on  a  policy  of 
technology  denial.  This  was  based  on  the 
near  theological  notion  that  use  of 
nuclear  power  abroad  was  the  driving 
cause  of  proliferation.  But  denial  has  not 
worked.  Indeed,  as  Gerard  Smith  and 
George  Rathjens  wrote  in  Foreign 
Affairs  last  spring,  the  "...  policy  ini- 
tiatives of  recent  years  and  the  NNPA 
[Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act],  have 
had  little  relevance  to  real  proliferation 
problems."  To  deal  with  those  problems, 
what  we  need  now  is  not  abstract  debate 
about  nuclear  power  but  what  I  like  to 
call  nuclear  common  sense. 

Common  sense  simply  means  seeing 
the  world  as  it  is,  not  as  we  might  wish 
it  to  be.  And  if  we  look  at  the  problem 
in  this  way,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
United  States  should  base  its  future 
nuclear  nonproliferation  policy  on  the 
fact  that  we  no  longer  possess  the  domi- 
nant influence  in  the  nuclear  field— scien- 
tific or  commercial— that  we  once  en- 
joyed. As  mastery  of  the  technology  has 
become  more  widespread,  our  ability  to 
convince  others  to  follow  our  lead,  let 
alone  to  dictate  their  nuclear  energy 
choices,  has  diminished. 

We  must  turn  away  from  the  "uni- 
lateral" approach,  therefore,  which  char- 
acterized our  recent  dealings  with  our 
nuclear  partners  and  emphasize  instead 
a  "cooperative"  approach— an  approach 
in  which  we  work  together  to  reach 
agreement  as  to  how  our  nuclear  rela- 
tions will  be  conducted.  Continuation  of 
"unilateralism"  certainly  would  not  help 
to  achieve  our  nonproliferation  goals. 
And  it  could  sour  our  broader  relations 
in  areas  beyond  the  nuclear  sphere. 

If  we  are  to  look  at  the  world  as  it 
really  is,  we  must  be  ready  to  treat 
different  things  differently,  to  make 
legitimate  distinctions.  In  the  past,  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  lump  all  coun- 
tries together— to  treat  all  alike  in  an 
unrealistic,  perhaps  even  patronizing 
manner.  This  led  to  rancorous  and 
counterproductive  disputes  with  the 
EURATOM  countries  and  Japan.  But 
both  EURATOM  and  Japan  have  excel- 
lent, indeed  unchallenged,  nonprolifera- 
tion credentials. 

They  recognize  the  need  for 
restraint  in  exports  of  sensitive  items; 
they  have  been  supportive  of  efforts  to 
develop  international  safeguards;  they 
cooperate  on  other  nonproliferation  ini- 


tiatives; and  neither  Japan  nor 
nuclear- weapons  states  in  EUR 
intend  to  develop  nuclear  weapi 
These  are  realities  which  will  b< 
fleeted  fully  in  our  thinking  abo 
exercise  U.S.  consent  rights  in 
consistent  with  the  long-term  n 
planning  needs  of  these  countri 

Common  sense  also  suggesl 
the  level  to  which  a  country's  n 
power  program  has  developed  i 
an  important  ingredient  in  defii 
nature  of  our  nuclear  relations 
President  Reagan  has  said  the  ' 
States  will  not  inhibit  civil  repr 
and  breeder  programs  in  count] 
advanced  nuclear  programs  wh 
activities  will  not  comprise  a  pr 
tion  risk.  Yet,  it  is  desirable  to 
premature  commitment  to  repr 
or  breeder  activity  in  countries 
sophisticated  nuclear  programs 
not  and  will  not  dictate  the  nuc 
energy  programs  of  other  coun 
nor  should  we  nor  will  we  enco 
vanced  fuel  cycle  activities  befo 
are  warranted  as  a  coherent  pa 
advanced  nuclear  program. 

No  one  would  deny  that  pk 
a  dangerous  substance  and  thai 
be  carefully  controlled.  But  wis 
away  simply  belies  the  facts.  T< 
with  the  world  as  it  is,  we  musi 
acknowledge  that  plutonium  is 
continue  to  be  used  as  a  nuclea: 
even  if  the  extent  of  that  use  r< 
uncertain.  In  EURATOM  and  J 
plutonium  fuel  is  believed  by  m 
more  economical  and  needed  sc 
than  may  be  the  case  in  the  Un 
States.  Breeder  development,  f 
pie,  is  well  advanced  in  France 
tinues  to  move  forward  in  Japa 
United  Kingdom  continues  its  r 
and  in  Germany  the  decision  of 
utilities  to  defray  20%  of  the  cc 
completing  the  Kalkar  demonst 
breeder  signals  their  desire  to  1 
option  open. 

Rather  than  engaging  EUR 
and  Japan  in  theological  discuss 
about  the  desirability  of  a  so-ca 
plutonium  economy,  we  need  tc 
seriously  together  with  them  al 
to  steer  in  the  safest  direction  1 
ner  in  which  reprocessing  is  un 
and  plutonium  used.  We  need  t 
rigorous  safeguards  for  such  ac 
nuclear  activities,  to  try  to  rest 
actual  reprocessing  and  other  f 
facilities  to  as  few  sites  as  poss 
sure  adequate  physical  security 
be  prepared  to  deal  with  proble 
transportation  of  material  and 
disposal.  Cooperation  in  each  oi 
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ill  be  critical,  but  such  coopera- 
[  not  be  fostered  by  talk  of  sus- 
nuclear  exports  to  our  friends 
?s. 

Versus  Symptoms 

■e  to  be  guided  by  common  sense, 
t  focus  also  on  the  underlying 
'  of  a  problem,  rather  than  its 
"symptoms."  Too  often  in  the  re- 
st, we  have  focused  on  the  symp- 
aspects  of  proliferation,  rather 
causes.  We  tried  to  rely  on  a 
f  denying  technological  help,  in 
aken  belief  that  such  denial 
ssure  that  nuclear  explosives 
)t  be  developed.  Instead,  we 
:oncentrate  on  determining  why 
ers  of  a  nation  might  be  moti- 
i  move  toward  nuclear  explosives 
rnent.  It  is  clear  that  understand- 
ie  motivations,  rather  than  focus- 
echnological  capabilities  alone,  is 
to  successful  long-term  nonpro- 
n  efforts. 

re  are,  for  example,  a  number  of 
leveloped  industrial  nations 
ould  quickly  produce  nuclear  ex- 
devices,  if  they  thought  that 
.tional  security  interests  demand- 
he  fact  that  they  have  not  done 
ittle  or  nothing  to  do  with  their 
3gical  capabilities.  Rather,  it 
the  structure  and  content  of 
curity  relationships  and  the 
political  climate  in  which  they 
mselves. 

3  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  no 
ns  in  which  a  strategy  of  tech- 
denial  is  indicated  or  would  be 
ful.  There  are  such  situations, 
es  to  delay  the  development  of 
inical  capability  to  acquire 
weapons  are  a  necessary  part  of 
^proliferation  policy.  As  Presi- 
;agan  stated,  the  United  States 
k  to  inhibit  the  spread  of  sensi- 
hnology,  facilities,  and  material, 
larly  where  the  danger  of  pro- 
)n  demands. 

letheless,  I  repeat,  we  cannot 
ur  full  reliance  on  a  strategy  of 
vith  any  assurance  of  long-term 
.  Such  a  policy  can  buy  time  and, 
s,  in  some  cases  substantial  time, 
must  use  such  time  wisely.  In 
lar,  we  must  use  that  time  for 
tiatives  by  the  United  States  and 
ountries  to  reduce  those  under- 
lotivations  that  may  lead  some 
es  to  seek  a  nuclear  explosive 
ity. 


Nuclear  Cooperation  With  EURATOM 


LETTER  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
MAR.  9,  19821 

The  United  States  has  been  engaged  in 
nuclear  cooperation  with  the  European  Com- 
munity for  many  years.  This  cooperation  was 
initiated  under  agreements  concluded  over 
two  decades  ago  between  the  United  States 
and  the  European  Atomic  Energy  Communi- 
ty (EURATOM)  and  extends  until  Decem- 
ber 31,  1995.  Since  the  inception  of  this  co- 
operation, the  Community  has  adhered  to  all 
its  obligations. 

The  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act  of 
1978  amended  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to 
establish  nuclear  export  criteria,  including  a 
requirement  that  the  United  States  have  a 
right  to  consent  to  the  reprocessing  of  fuel 
exported  from  the  United  States.  Our  present 
agreements  for  cooperation  with  EURATOM 
do  not  contain  such  a  right.  To  avoid  disrupt- 
ing cooperation  with  EURATOM,  a  proviso 
was  included  in  the  law  to  enable  continued 
cooperation  until  March  10,  1980,  and  pro- 
vide for  negotiations  concerning  our  coopera- 
tion agreements. 

The  law  also  provides  that  nuclear 
cooperation  with  EURATOM  can  be  extended 
on  an  annual  basis  after  March  10,  1980, 
upon  determination  by  the  President,  and 
after  notification  to  the  Congress,  that  failure 
to  cooperate  would  seriously  prejudice  the 
achievement  of  United  States  non-prolifera- 
tion objectives  or  otherwise  jeopardize  the 
common  defense  and  security.  President 
Carter  made  such  a  determination  two  years 
ago  and  signed  Executive  Order  No.  12193, 
permitting  continued  nuclear  cooperation 
with  EURATOM  until  March  10,  1981.  I 
made  such  a  determination  last  year  and 
signed  Executive  Order  No.  12295,  permit- 
ting continued  nuclear  cooperation  through 
March  10,  1982. 

The  United  States  has  engaged  in  several 
rounds  of  talks  with  EURATOM  regarding 
the  renegotiation  of  the  United  States- 


EURATOM  agreements  for  cooperation,  and 
progress  has  been  made  toward  clarifying  the 
issues  relating  to  these  agreements. 
EURATOM  has  agreed  to  enter  the  next 
phase  of  the  discussions,  and  talks  continued 
this  January. 

I  believe  that  it  is  essential  that  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  the  Com- 
munity continue  and  likewise  that  we  work 
closely  with  our  Allies  to  counter  the  threat 
of  nuclear  explosives  proliferation. 

Nuclear  proliferation  is  the  most  essential 
issue  of  modern  times.  With  Soviet  coopera- 
tion, we  could  substantially  reduce  the  grim 
threat  of  nuclear  war  that  hangs  over 
Europe.  We  could  lift  the  great  weight  that 
the  people  of  Europe  currently  feel  pressing 
down  upon  them.  I  have  urged  the  Soviet 
Union  to  join  with  us  in  serious  and  de- 
termined negotiations  to  ease  the  nuclear 
burden.  I  remain  hopeful  the  Soviets  will  re- 
spond positively  to  our  proposals  for  lessen- 
ing the  prospect  of  nuclear  conflict. 

I  have  determined  that  failure  to  continue 
peaceful  nuclear  cooperation  with  EURATOM 
would  be  seriously  prejudicial  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  United  States  non-proliferation  objec- 
tives and  would  otherwise  jeopardize  the 
common  defense  and  security  of  the  United 
States.  I  intend  to  sign  an  Executive  Order 
to  extend  the  waiver  of  the  application  of  the 
relevant  export  criterion  of  the  Nuclear  Non- 
Proliferation  Act  for  an  additional  12  months 
from  March  10,  1982. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 


'Identical  letters  addressed  to  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  George  Bush,  President  of 
the  Senate  (text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Mar.  15,  1982, 
which  also  contains  Executive  Order  12351  of 
Mar.  9).  ■ 


Steps  to  alleviate  military  and  politi- 
cal insecurity  are  important  and  perhaps 
vital  in  our  effort  to  lessen  the  motiva- 
tion to  "go  nuclear."  And  we  are  taking 
such  steps.  The  presence  of  strong  and 
credible  U.S.  alliances  has  been  critical 
throughout  the  postwar  period  to  realiz- 
ing our  nonproliferation  objectives,  and 
they  will  remain  so.  Equally  important 
are  diplomatic  initiatives  to  lessen 
regional  instability  and  tensions,  again 
using  the  time  made  available  by  tech- 
nical steps  to  deal  with  the  more  funda- 
mental political  roots  of  proliferation. 


Ways  must  also  be  found  to  reduce 
mutual  suspicions  on  the  part  of  neigh- 
boring countries  about  the  longer  term 
intentions  of  their  potential  rivals.  Im- 
plementation of  the  treaty  of  Tlatelolco 
in  Latin  America  would  contribute  to 
that  goal.  With  that  fact  in  mind,  the 
Administration  successfully  urged 
Senate  approval  of  Protocol  I  of  the 
treaty  of  Tlatelolco.  We  would  welcome 
a  similar  decision  by  France  to  ratify 
Protocol  I.  We  also  hope  that  those 
countries  in  Latin  America  that  have  not 
yet  done  so  would  see  fit  to  adhere  in 
their  own  interest  and  that  of  their 
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neighbors.  We  have  steadfastly  urged 
countries,  not  yet  parties,  to  join  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty  and  are  grati- 
fied at  Egypt's  recent  accession. 
Adherence  to  the  treaty  can  be  a  major 
step  in  reducing  mutual  suspicion. 

The  Safeguards  Dimension 

Acceptance  of  safeguards  on  all  of  its 
nuclear  activities  is  another  way  a  na- 
tion can  give  concrete  expression  to  its 
nuclear  good  intentions.  In  the  words  of 
Director  General  Blix:  "IAEA  safe- 
guards are  measures  through  which  the 
states,  in  the  exercise  of  their  sovereign 
will,  rely  upon  an  international  organiza- 
tion to  confirm  through  inspection  that 
their  actions  conform  to  their  stated  in- 
tention not  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons." 
This  requires,  Dr.  Blix  continued,  that 
"the  verification  procedures  should  not 
be  cosmetic  but  convincing." 

In  assessing  the  effectiveness  of 
these  safeguards,  however,  common 
sense  dictates  that  we  be  wary  of  the 
trap  of  letting  "the  best"  become  the 
enemy  of  the  "good."  The  ongoing 
debates  about  the  effectiveness  of  IAEA 
safeguards  may  well  be  the  most  dra- 
matic current  example  of  this  syndrome. 
We  must,  of  course,  squarely  face  the 
problems  confronting  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency.  Despite  con- 
tinued improvements  in  the  past  several 
years,  the  capabilities  of  the  IAEA  still 
fall  short  of  what  would  be  desirable  in 
the  "best  of  all  possible  worlds." 

Greater  numbers  of  better  trained 
inspectors  and  wider  use  of  more  ad- 
vanced safeguards  equipment  still  are 
needed.  Further  improvements  in  the 
agency's  internal  management  also  will 
yield  greater  effectiveness.  And  the 
agency  needs  to  find  ways  to  streamline 
its  internal  lines  of  communication  as 
well  as  to  communicate  better  with  the 
world  at  large.  We  are  thinking  about 
measures  which  may  be  helpful,  and 
those  of  you  in  the  nuclear  industry  also 
can  and  should  contribute  ideas.  But  in 
our  efforts  to  improve,  we  must  avoid 
exaggerating  the  agency's  weaknesses. 

There  must  be  a  much  clearer  under- 
standing of  what  the  agency's  safe- 
guards job  entails.  The  agency's  objec- 
tive is  to  detect  and  thus  deter  diver- 
sion, not  to  prevent  it.  The  agency  is  not 
a  nuclear  policeman.  And  even  though 
there  is  room  for  improvement,  the 
agency's  overall  performance  in  meeting 
that  objective  has  been  good  and  is  get- 
ting better. 


Further,  as  we  seek  to  make  the 
IAEA  an  ever  more  effective  institution, 
we  must  never  forget  that  its  credibility 
in  the  eyes  of  the  nations  of  the  world  is 
the  essential  ingredient  for  its  success. 
Repeated  rehashing  of  old  or  alleged 
failings,  without  fair  recognition  of  the 
vigorous  efforts  being  made  to  overcome 
them,  can  unfairly,  yet  surely,  damage 
that  credibility. 

As  we  think  of  how  to  improve  the 
vital  safeguards  role  of  the  agency,  we 
must  never  overlook  its  special  char- 
acter. Many  member  states  have  dele- 
gated considerable  sovereign  authority 
to  the  IAEA  in  a  way  which  makes  it 
unique  amongst  U.N.  agencies.  I  suggest 
that  alternative  arrangements,  if  they 
could  be  forged  at  all,  could  be  far  less 
adequate. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that 
the  Board  of  Governors,  at  its  most  re- 
cent meeting,  focused  well  on  the  busi- 
ness before  it  without  excessive  rhetoric 
addressing  political  issues  beyond  its 
charter.  We  hope  that  this  is  a  har- 
binger of  the  future,  reversing  an  unfor- 
tunate tendency  toward  the  introduction 
of  extraneous  political  issues  into  the 
deliberation  of  what  is  essentially  a  tech- 
nical body.  For  our  part  we  have  made 
clear  that  we  believe  that  such  political 
debate  has  no  place  in  the  agency's  de- 
liberations. We  are  cautiously  optimistic 
that  consensus  is  building  for  that 
premise. 

We  believe  that  many  other  coun- 
tries will  work  with  us  to  insure  that  the 
IAEA  remains  a  strong  institution.  And 
we  have  indicated  our  willingness  to 
cooperate  in  insuring  that  the  agency 
serves  the  legitimate  needs  of  all  of  its 
member  states.  That  position  rests  upon 
our  own  self-interest  and  common  sense. 
Without  an  effective  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the  interna- 
tional nonproliferation  effort  would  be 
weakened  and  a  fundamental  if  not  irre- 
placeable basis  for  nuclear  commerce 
would  no  longer  exist. 

The  Essence  of  Nuclear 
Common  Sense 

Let  me  conclude  by  commenting  on  a 
strain  of  thinking  which  challenges  the 
underlying  concepts  of  our  nonprolifera- 
tion endeavor.  Some  outside  of  the 
government  have  proposed  that  we 
should  begin  thinking  in  terms  of  living 
with  many  nuclear  powers,  that  exten- 
sive proliferation  is  "inevitable."  Some 
even  go  so  far  as  to  argue  that  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  would  not  be 
so  bad;  in  the  words  of  a  recent  paper 


from  the  London  International 
of  Strategic  Studies,  "more  ma 
ter."  Let  me  just  assert  that  th 
my  view  nor  is  it  the  view  of  tr 
ministration.  It  simply  does  nol 
test  of  common  sense. 

It  simply  is  not  true  that  w 
proliferation  is  inevitable.  Ther 
that  can  be  done  to  prevent  it. 
to  recall  that  earlier  prediction 
world  of  25  or  30  nuclear  weap 
states  by  the  1970s  have  prove 
fallacious.  And  we  all  need  be  1 
for  that.  Moreover,  the  adhere] 
countries  to  the  Nonproliferati< 
too,  is  a  major  accomplishment 
beyond  most  predictions. 

I  also  reject  the  contention 
more  proliferation  may  be  bett 
liferation  can  only  increase  glol 
stability  and  adversely  affect  tl 
terests  and  well-being  of  many 
tries.  It  would  threaten  the  brc 
of  the  nuclear  peace  that  has  c 
acterized  the  last  decades— a  b 
which  could  result  from  an  ace: 
miscalculation,  or  intentional  cl 

Next  December  will  mark  1 
anniversary  of  the  first  nuclear 
reaction  under  the  stands  of  S1 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  S 
we  have  been  confronted  with 
promise  and  the  threat  of  the  i 
Administration  is  committed  t( 
to  realize  that  promise  and  to  < 
that  threat.  But  to  achieve  tha 
restored  spirit  of  cooperation  \ 
government,  between  industry 
government,  and  among  the  m 
cerned  groups  is  needed.  Not  1 
need  a  greater  measure  of  nuc 
mon  sense.  ■ 
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Response  to 
Worldwide  Refugee  Crisis 


owing  are  statements  by  Am- 
rs  H.  Eugene  Douglas,  U.S. 
;ator  for  Refugee  Affairs,  and 
I D.  Vine,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
igee  Programs,  before  the  House 
Affairs  Committee  on  March  16, 


3SAD0R  DOUGLAS 

jased  to  provide  an  update  on 
Id  refugee  situation  and  the  U.S. 
;ional  and  domestic  response  to 
)blem. 


stration  Goals 

providing  an  overview  of  some  of 
or  refugee  problems,  I  would  like 
ly  outline  the  goals  of  the 
Administration's  refugee  policy. 

•  first  goal  is  to  preserve 

a's  tradition  as  a  country  of  op- 
ty  for  refugees  and  immigrants, 
untry,  we  are  the  most  suc- 
multiethnic,  pluralistic  society  in 
•Id.  We  have  always  maintained  a 
or  those  who  are  persecuted  and 
?k  economic  betterment.  It  is  im- 
to  maintain  this  tradition, 
■ecent  years,  however,  the  United 
has  accepted  an  extraordinary 

•  of  refugees  and  immigrants  dur- 
me  of  economic  downturn.  This 

;  a  severe  strain  on  our  domestic 
:es  and  on  our  social  and  political 
ions.  Our  challenge  today  is  to 
our  refugee  policy  with  this 
and  recognize  that  there  are 
o  the  numbers  of  refugees  we  can 
We  must  find  a  new  balance  that 
itinue  to  be  generous  in  allowing 
ants  and  refugees  into  this  coun- 
will  pair  that,  more  successfully, 
'ailable  domestic  resources, 
principal  objective  as  the  U.S. 
nator  for  Refugees  will  be  to  ad- 
he  need  for  this  new  domestic- 
tional  balance  in  refugee  policy.  I 
to  work  closely  with  the  Con- 
governors,  mayors,  State  and 
fficials,  and  the  private  sector  to 
)lish  this  goal.  I  want  to  find  out, 
nd,  how  the  resettlement  of 
es  in  the  past  5  years  has  affected 
immunities.  I  intend  to  travel  to 
states  most  heavily  impacted.  In 
n,  I  intend  to: 


•  Seek  ways  to  integrate  refugees 
into  our  society  without  nurturing  ex- 
cessive welfare  dependency;  and 

•  Continue  strong  support  for  multi- 
nationalization  of  the  refugee  resettle- 
ment effort  so  the  United  States  does 
not  carry  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
burdens. 

We  must  work  together  to  develop 
and  establish  policies  that  will  allow  us 
both  to  maintain  our  national  welcome 
to  refugees  and  immigrants  and  to  in- 
sure that  our  society  and  our  social  in- 
stitutions can  adequately  sustain  this  ef- 
fort. 

Foreign  Policy  Concerns 

Our  first  concern  is  that  forced  migra- 
tion will  be  with  us  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  This  migration  is  the  product  of 
outside  invasion,  civil  wars,  repression, 
and  corrupt  regimes.  Though  repression 
and  persecution  may  surface  on  the 
right  as  well  as  the  left,  it  is  indisputable 


We  [the  U.S.]  have 
always  maintained  a 
haven  for  those  who  are 
persecuted  and  who  seek 
economic  betterment.  It 
is  important  to  maintain 
this  tradition. 


that  the  major  refugee  problems  in  the 
world  today  are  caused  by  Marxist- 
Leninist  regimes.  Let  us  call  the  role. 

Afghanistan.  2.5  million  refugees 
have  been  forced  from  their  country  by 
a  Soviet  invasion  designed  to  install  a 
Marxist-Leninist  government. 

Indochina.  In  Indochina,  there  are 
1.3  million  refugees,  somewhat  less  than 
half  of  whom  have  been  or  are  being 
resettled  in  this  country.  Most  are  vic- 
tims of  the  government  in  Hanoi,  financ- 
ed by  the  Soviet  Union,  which  seeks  at 
once  to  conquer  its  smaller  neighbors  in 


Laos  and  Kampuchea  and  to  impose  a 
Marxist-Leninist  rule  at  home.  Some  are 
the  victims  of  the  worst  genocide  since 
the  Holocaust— the  genocide  of  Pol  Pot 
who  sought  to  impose  a  Marxist-Leninist 
government  in  Kampuchea. 

Ethiopia.  More  than  1  million 
refugees  have  been  driven  from  their 
homes  in  Ethiopia  by  a  government, 
again,  bent  on  imposing  a  Marxist- 
Leninist  regime. 

Soviet  Union.  The  number  of  Jews 
released  by  the  Soviet  authorities  for 
resettlement  in  the  United  States  has 
fallen  from  about  25,000  in  1979  to  a 
projected  6,000  this  year.  This  has  hap- 
pened because  the  Soviet  Union  has 
cynically  tried  to  barter  the  release  of 
Soviet  Jews  for  trade  or  other  conces- 
sions by  the  West. 

Poland.  A  trickle  of  refugees  which 
could  become  a  flood — refugees  who, 
when  the  Communist  authorities  in 
Poland  utterly  failed  to  meet  the  basic 
human  needs  of  the  Polish  people,  dared 
to  suggest  an  alternative,  growing  out 
of  a  genuinely  free  trade  union  which 
was  crushed  by  the  military  apparatus  of 
the  Polish  and  Soviet  Communist  Par- 
ties, in  the  name  of  preserving  Marxist- 
Leninist  rule. 

Cuba.  About  a  million  refugees — 
most  of  the  middle  class  of  the  country 
in  the  early  1960s  and,  in  1980,  the  first 
exodus  of  Cuba's  1960s  baby  boom — 
have  fled  the  country,  again,  because  the 
Marxist-Leninist  regime,  a  total  financial 
dependent  of  the  Soviet  Union,  has 
failed  to  grow  either  economically  or 
politically. 

Central  America.  Today  we  are 
witnessing  turmoil  caused  by  foreign- 
induced  subversion  that  could  precipitate 
a  whole  new  tide  of  refugees  into  this 
country,  if  there  should  be  Marxist- 
Leninist  governments  installed  there. 
This  could  be  a  much  more  difficult 
refugee  problem  to  manage  than  in  the 
past  because  of  the  geographic  location 
of  the  countries  involved  and  the  fact 
that  our  southwest  border  provides  easy 
entry  into  the  United  States. 

The  persistence  of  these  situations 
carries  several  important  implications 
for  our  foreign  policy. 

First,  recognizing  that  refugees  are 
a  destabilizing  element,  particularly  for 
hard-pressed  countries  of  first  asylum,  it 
is  incumbent  on  the  United  States  and 
the  other  democracies  to  bear  down  on 
countries  creating  mass  exoduses.  The 
achievement  of  a  more  stable  interna- 
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tional  environment  is  a  condition  of  our 
own  security  and  that  of  our  allies. 

As  Ambassador  Vine  has  pointed 
out  in  today's  prepared  statement,  the 
response  of  the  Government  of  Pakistan 
to  the  influx  of  Afghan  refugees, 
together  with  the  assistance  of  the 
United  States  and  the  international  com- 
munity, has  warded  off — for  now — a 
situation  potentially  dangerous  to  a 
country  of  great  strategic  significance  to 
us. 

We  have  no  illusions  about  the  risks 
and  difficulties  of  persuading  other 
countries  to  cease  the  forcible  ejection  of 
their  citizenry,  but  we  feel  deeply  that 
the  need  to  face  the  issue  is  there.  This 
is  especially  true  of  cases  such  as  the 
Mariel  episode,  of  which  it  could  be  said 
that  an  act  of  aggression  was  carried 
out  against  the  United  States,  using  not 
the  weapons  of  war  but  human  beings. 

By  the  same  token,  we  are  sensitive 
to  the  irony  of  programs  designed  to 
limit  or  control  the  departure  of 
refugees,  because  although  they  do  save 
lives — a  value  to  which  we  are  deeply 
attached  as  a  society — they  have  the 
character  of  restricting  another  value  to 
which  we  are  dedicated,  namely, 
freedom  of  movement.  This  example  is 
merely  one  illustration  of  the  difficult 
choices  so  frequently  called  for  in  the 


.  .  .  Recognizing 
that  refugees  are  a 
destabilizing  element 
.  .  .  it  is  incumbent  on 
the  United  States  and 
the  other  democracies  to 
bear  down  on  countries 
creating  mass  exoduses. 


design  of  refugee  policies:  the  need  to 
rank  priorities  and  the  inability  to 
simultaneously  serve  all  our  values 
equally. 

Second,  there  is  concern  about  the 
long-term  outlook  for  the  international 
organization  network — chief  among 
them  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  (UNHCR),  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  Migration  (ICM), 
UNRWA  [U.N.  Relief  and  Works  Agen- 


cy for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near 
East],  the  World  Food  Program,  and  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  (ICRC).  These  organizations  have, 
for  many  years,  coped  with  the  problems 
of  providing  protection  and  assistance  to 
refugees  worldwide.  We  recognize  also, 
and  support,  the  nongovernmental 
organizations  which  have  furnished 
much  of  the  manpower  and  material 
essential  to  the  initial  emergency 
assistance  required  by  refugees  and 
their  countries  of  first  asylum.  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  quality  and 
speed  of  assistance,  particularly  to  coun- 
tries of  first  asylum,  can  be  improved 
through  the  introduction  of  better 
management  techniques.  And,  we  fur- 
ther believe  that  through  more  effective 
persuasion,  incentives,  and  pressure, 
where  appropriate,  the  number  of  coun- 
tries accepting  refugees  for  resettlement 
should  be  broadened. 

Third,  we  are  convinced,  as  is  the 
High  Commissioner,  that  the  ideal 
resolution  to  refugee  problems  is  volun- 
tary repatriation.  Even  where  this  is  not 
possible,  it  is  vital  that  assistance  to 
countries  of  first  asylum  and  to  third 
countries  be  rapid  and  effective. 

Finally,  the  nurturing  of  a  stable 
middle  class  is  essential  to  the  ultimate 
stabilization  of  the  international  system. 
This  conviction  has  already  taken  con- 
crete form  in  the  President's  Caribbean 
Basin  initiative,  which  is  the  first  of  a 
series  of  steps  to  be  implemented  in 
cooperation  with  other  American  states 
to  reduce  the  sources  of  tension  and 
frustration  which  may — and  historically 
have — produced  largescale  migration. 

Domestic  Implications  of  U.S.  Policy 

Regardless  of  how  successful  our  efforts 
at  internationalization  may  be  or 
whether  we  may  prevent  or  stem  some 
refugee  flows,  the  United  States  will 
still  need  to  offer  itself  as  a  country  of 
significant  resettlement  for  the  foresee- 
able future. 

We  must  recognize,  first,  that  by  the 
very  act  of  admitting  refugees  to  this 
country,  we  assume  a  certain  level  of 
responsibility  for  their  successful  in- 
tegration into  a  new  culture  and  a  new 
society.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  vital  that 
minorities  and  the  truly  needy  of  our 
country  not  perceive  refugees  as  a 
privileged  class  of  immigrant.  In  other 
words,  it  is  essential  to  balance  the 
special  needs  of  refugees  and  our  own 
citizenry. 


We  believe,  however,  that  t 
availability  of  programs  and  sei 
should  not  become  perceived  as 
titlement  regardless  of  need,  ar 
thereby  contribute  unnecessaril 
higher  dependency  rates.  I  am 
that  regardless  of  the  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  last  few  j 
domestic  resettlement  operatioi 
deserving  of  a  hard  analytical  1< 
problems  we  must  address  are 
dependency  rates  of  certain  ref 
groups,  placement  issues,  comn 
tensions,  and  questions  of  equit 
mention  a  few.  The  solutions  w 
neither  quick  nor  easy  in  this  ti 
economic  downturn. 

Conclusion 

It  is  my  intention  to  continue  o 
government's  partnership  with 
voluntary  agencies.  Historicallj 
relied,  to  a  high  degree,  on  the 
sector  in  domestic  resettlement 
to  assist  them  in  strengthening 
operations  to  enable  them  to  d< 
possible  job. 

As  our  various  refugee  con 
grow  in  strength  and  number, 
heed  the  lessons  of  the  past  thi 
migrants  traditionally  help  thei 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  thr 
our  history,  but  particularly  in 
decades  of  this  century  when  w 
perienced  our  largest  migratioi 
tional  and  ethnic  associations  d 
which  eased  the  economic  and 
logical  burdens  associated  with 
to  a  new  society.  New  groups, 
the  Indochinese  mutual  assistai 
associations,  wish  to  assume  th 
kind  of  role  for  their  compatric 
should  be  encouraged  and  helpi 
so. 

One  of  my  first  priorities  w 
immediate  look  at  how  the  Fed 
Government  can  help  to  streng 
to  some  extent  reinvigorate,  01 
resources.  I  will  also  be  looking 
quantity,  quality,  and  conceptk 
publicly  funded  support  service 
to  enable  refugees  to  reach  ear 
sufficiency  and  at  how  our  Am 
welfare  system  can  play  the  mi 
positive  role  in  giving  temporal 
cial  support  to  refugees  seekinj 
self-reliance. 


AMBASSADOR  VINE 

In  his  opening  statement,  Amb 
at-Large  Douglas  provided  an  i 
of  the  worldwide  refugee  situa 
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.  international  and  domestic 
e.  On  behalf  of  the  Department 
i,  I  would  like  to  update  you  on 
:ifics  of  the  refugee  situations 
.lain  the  linkages  between  the 
nent's  refugee  assistance  efforts 
foreign  policy  goals  and  objec- 
this  Administration, 
oday's  world  there  are  six  major 
problems  which  demonstrate  the 
policy  aspects  of  U.S.  refugee 
rhese  problems  include  refugees 
mtheast  Asia,  Pakistan,  the 
le,  Africa,  Poland,  and  the  Soviet 
as  well  as  the  complex  situation 
ral  America.  These  refugee  prob- 
f!ect  the  operational  conse- 
;  of  the  overall  refugee  policy 
id  in  the  statement  by  the 
coodinator. 

ast  Asia 

present  time,  probably  the  single 
implex  refugee  problem  continues 
i  Southeast  Asia.  Historic  ethnic 
ties  among  many  of  the  peoples 
region  yield  a  situation  in  which 
ferred  means  of  dealing  with  a 
:  problem — voluntary  repatriation 
ttlement  in  place — are  not  feasi- 
itions  for  a  significant  part  of  the 
i  population.  Resettlement  to 
)untries,  such  as  Australia, 
:,  France,  and  the  United  States, 
>ntinues  to  be  necessary  for  many 
oppression  and  persecution  in 
n,  Laos,  and  Kampuchea, 
die  the  nature  of  the  problem  re- 
;he  same,  its  scale  is  diminished, 
rates  in  first  asylum  countries 
alined,  and  even  though  fewer 
;s  are  being  resettled  now  than  in 
it,  camp  populations  continue  to 
e  Administration  has  steadily 
i  the  rate  of  U.S.  refugee  reset- 
t  from  that  region  from  a 
y  average  of  14,000  persons  in 
>  a  projected  level  of  only  6,000 
3  per  month  in  FY  1983.  We  are 
spared  to  do  our  fair  share, 
:r,  to  solve  the  problems  of  per- 
ho  are  forced  to  flee  in  the  face  of 
mese  aggression  and  the 
atic  denial  of  human  rights  by  the 
mist  regimes  in  the  region, 
ave  just  returned  from  Southeast 
is  always,  the  chief  objective  of 
ugee  policy  there  is  to  preserve 
ylum,  while  working  to  lower  the 
/  of  new  refugees.  To  complement 
ai  Government's  policy  of  humane 
mce— the  placing  of  newly  ar- 
efugees  from  Vietnam  and  Laos 


in  austere  camps  where  they  are  not 
permitted  to  apply  for  resettlement — we 
are  developing  a  three-pronged  ap- 
proach. 

First,  to  encourage  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Vietnam  to  support  and 
enlarge  an  orderly  departure  program 
which  would  permit  Vietnamese  citizens 
to  emigrate  legally,  thus  allowing 
families  to  be  reunited  without  running 
the  frightful  dangers  that  many  incur 
today; 

Second,  to  limit,  increasingly,  the 
categories  of  refugees  we  are  prepared 
to  resettle  in  the  United  States  to  those 
who  already  have  family  ties  here,  who 
were  closely  identified  with  us  in  In- 
dochina, or  members  of  the  former  gov- 
ernment who  continue  to  be  persecuted, 
while  maintaining  the  potential  capabili- 
ty to  deal  with  unforeseen  pressures 
which  might  fall  on  first  asylum  states; 
and 

Third,  to  encourage  anew  voluntary 
repatriation. 

Resettlement  in  the  U.S. 

One  issue  we  must  examine  is  possible 
resettlement  in  the  United  States  of 
some  Khmer  refugees  from  the  UNHCR 
holding  centers  in  Thailand.  This, 
moreover,  has  been  of  concern  to  some 
members  of  this  committee.  While  the 
State  Department  hopes  that  Khmer 
self-determination  will  be  restored  and 
the  internal  situation  in  Kampuchea  will 
eventually  stabilize  so  that  voluntary 
repatriation  will  be  possible  for  the 
Khmer,  we  also  recognize  that  internal 
stability  is  not  likely  in  the  near  future. 
Therefore,  we  continue  to  monitor,  in 
conjunction  with  other  governments  and 
the  UNHCR,  the  situation  affecting  the 
Khmer  in  Thailand  to  determine  if  third 
country  resettlement  is  necessary  for 
some  of  the  Khmer.  We  will  be  watching 
this  situation  closely  in  the  days  ahead. 
We  expect  to  discuss  this  matter  more 
fully  at  the  upcoming  midyear  congres- 
sional consultations  undertaken  in 
accordance  with  the  Refugee  Act  of 
1980. 

Concurrent  with  our  refugee  reset- 
tlement efforts  from  Southeast  Asia,  we 
must  also  insure  the  provision  through 
appropriate  multilateral  channels  of 
essential  care  and  maintenance  assist- 
ance to  refugees  in  a  first  asylum  situa- 
tion, as  well  as  to  those  Khmer  who 
have  sought  sanctuary  along  the  Thai- 
Kampuchea  border.  This  assistance  is 
provided  while  humane  strategies  aimed 
at  resolving  the  problems  which  caused 
the  flow  of  the  refugees  are  pursued. 


In  all  of  our  refugee  assistance  and 
resettlement  initiatives  in  Southeast 
Asia,  we  recognize  both  our  human- 
itarian concern  for  these  people,  as  well 
as  the  intrinsic  foreign  policy  importance 
of  this  program.  In  addition  to  insuring 
asylum  for  fleeing  Indochinese  who 
might  otherwise  lose  their  lives,  our 
refugee  assistance  efforts  in  Southeast 


In  terms  of  refugee 
populations,  the  Afghan 
refugee  program  in 
Pakistan  is  the  largest 
in  the  world. 


Asia  are  an  integral  part  of  our  broader 
strategy  to  help  our  friends  and  allies 
throughout  the  world  deal  with  the  con- 
sequences of  Communist  aggression.  We 
clearly  recognize  that  if  we  do  not  con- 
tinue our  major  role  there,  the  govern- 
ments of  the  areas  could  close  their 
borders  to  new  arrivals,  with  consequent 
tragic  human  suffering  and  loss  of  life. 
Needless  to  say,  we  would  also  lose  the 
attention  and  respect  of  our  ASEAN 
[Association  of  South  East  Asian  Na- 
tions] partners  if  we  can  no  longer  help 
them  to  deal  with  the  human  conse- 
quences of  Vietnamese  aggression. 
Neither  outcome  is  consistent  with  our 
foreign  policy  goals  and  objectives  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Afghan  Refugees  in  Pakistan 

In  terms  of  refugee  populations,  the 
Afghan  refugee  program  in  Pakistan  is 
the  largest  in  the  world.  More  impor- 
tantly, this  program,  occurring  as  it 
does  in  a  nation  of  great  strategic  im- 
portance to  the  United  States,  presents 
the  inevitable  linkages  between  refugee 
assistance  and  broad  U.S.  foreign  policy 
initiatives.  The  2-2.5  million  Afghan 
refugees  currently  receiving  asylum  in 
Pakistan  have  fled  as  a  result  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  attempt  to  install  a  pup- 
pet, Communist  regime  and  to  maintain 
that  regime  in  power  by  providing  a 
combat  force  of  approximately  100,000 
Soviet  troops.  Soviet  and  Afghan  Army 
use  of  chemical  weapons  has  also  been, 
in  part,  responsible  for  the  heavy  flow  of 
Afghan  refugees  seeking  safety  in 
Pakistan. 
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The  Soviet  Union's  attempt  to  im- 
pose this  regime  marks  a  fundamental 
change  in  Soviet  policy  in  the  post- 
Second  World  War  period.  Not  only 
must  the  United  States  forcefully  oppose 
efforts  by  the  Soviets  to  subjugate 
Afghanistan,  but  we  also  must  be  cer- 
tain that  the  victims  of  that  effort 
receive  appropriate  assistance  from  the 
international  community.  The  more  than 
2  million  Afghans  in  Pakistan  are  heavi- 
ly dependent  upon  the  international  com- 
munity for  basic  relief  and  health  needs. 

The  forthcoming  attitude  of  the 
Government  of  Pakistan  in  dealing  with 
this  complex  and  potentially  destabiliz- 
ing problem  is  one  of  the  finest  exam- 
ples of  a  nation  recognizing  its  respon- 
sibility for  persons  forced  to  flee  from  a 
neighboring  state.  The  Pakistani 
Government  has  borne  a  large  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  international  relief  effort 
and  has  not  conditioned  its  provision  of 
asylum  on  guarantees  that  the  refugee 
population  would  be  resettled  to  third 
countries.  Pakistan,  instead,  has  granted 
these  refugees  asylum  and  continues  to 
support  major  efforts  to  provide  for 
their  sustenance  while  political  efforts 
aimed  at  a  resolution  of  the  problems  in 
Afghanistan  continue. 

The  refugee  relief  program  in 
Pakistan  also  provides  a  concrete  exam- 
ple of  the  types  of  U.S.  response  to  a 
refugee  problem  that  I  believe  we  all 
find  to  be  the  most  acceptable.  The 
United  States  has  responded  to  this 
problem  with  major  financial  contribu- 
tions to  an  international  relief  effort. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  relief  pro- 
gram in  Pakistan  in  January  1980,  the 
United  States  has  provided  more  than 
$200  million  in  relief  assistance.  Of  this 
total  $121.6  million  has  been  in  PL  480 
commodities  and  the  balance  has  been  in 
contributions  to  relief  operations 
organized  by  international  organizations 
or  the  Pakistani  Government. 

We  and  most  other  members  of  the 
international  community,  including  the 
Pakistani  Government,  hold  that  the 
only  appropriate  and  acceptable  solution 
to  this  problem  must  provide  for  the 
safe  and  honorable  return  of  Afghan 
refugees  to  their  homes.  This  is  clearly  a 
view  which  the  proud  and  courageous 
refugees  themselves  embrace.  Under 
these  circumstances,  our  very  limited 
resettlement  program  is  addressed  only 
to  those  with  very  close  family  or  other 
ties  to  the  United  States. 


Palestinians 

The  second  major  refugee  problem  in 
the  Near  East  concerns  the  Palestinians. 
There  are  now  about  2  million  Palestin- 
ians eligible  for  services  provided  by  the 
UNRWA.  While  none  of  us  can  be  happy 
that  the  problems  of  the  Palestinians  are 
still  unsolved  over  30  years  after  they 
first  began,  we  must  all  recognize  that 
UNRWA  makes  a  positive  contribution 
to  stability  in  this  politically  and 
economically  vital  region.  Unfortunately, 
while  many  nations  of  the  world  vote  in 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  to  continue 
the  mandate  of  UNRWA,  these  same 
nations  are  unwilling  to  recognize  their 
consequent  responsibility  to  help  finance 
UNRWA.  This  means  that  UNRWA 
continues  to  lead  a  hand-to-mouth  ex- 
istence while  the  United  States  and 
other  donors,  working  with  the  leader- 
ship of  UNRWA,  attempts  to  convince 
other  nations,  and  particularly  those  in 
the  region  with  significant  financial 
resources,  to  help  join  in  putting  UNR- 
WA on  a  sound  financial  basis.  This  is  a 
slow  process.  Until  it  does  succeed,  this 
nation,  because  of  its  direct  interest  in 
maintaining  peace  and  stability  in  the 
Mideast,  must  continue  to  be  a  major 
contributor  to  UNRWA.  Should  UNR- 
WA fail,  the  effects  for  U.S.  foreign  and 
economic  policy  would  be  severe. 

As  a  measure  of  the  significance 
that  this  Administration  attaches  to 
UNRWA,  we  are  contributing  $67 
million  in  1982,  or  about  one-third  of  its 
total  budget.  This  contribution  reflects 
both  our  humanitarian  concern  for 
Palestinian  refugees  and  our  assessment 
that  UNRWA's  program  is  an  important 
force  for  stability  in  the  Middle  East. 

Africa 

In  Africa,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
emergency  aspects  of  the  refugee  situa- 
tion are  under  control.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  several. 

•  Most  African  states  continue  to 
meet  their  responsibilities  as  nations  of 
asylum.  African  refugees  are  provided 
protection  by  their  hosts  and  often  are 
provided  the  opportunity  to  resettle  per- 
manently. At  the  present  time,  over  20 
African  nations  are  granting  asylum  to 
more  than  2  million  refugees. 

•  The  international  community  has 
responded  positively  to  the  needs  of 
African  refugees.  Last  April,  a  con- 
ference sponsored  by  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Organization  of  African  Unity 
(OAU)  raised  $574  million  for  the  im- 


mediate relief  needs  of  African 
in  the  1981-82  period.  Most  of 
pledges  are  in  support  of  the  oi 
programs  of  the  UNHCR  and  t 
Food  Program.  The  United  Sta 
pledged  $285  million  at  the  con 
•  Negotiated  settlements  I 
political  causes  for  the  flow  of  i 
have  ameliorated  several  Afric; 
refugee  situations.  Most  recent 
OAU  has  been  able  to  mediate 
war  in  Chad  so  that  Libyan  for 
withdrawn  and  tens  of  thousan 
refugees  were  able  to  repatriat 
tarily  to  their  nation  of  origin. 

The  willingness  of  neighboi 
African  states  to  provide  asylu 
refugees  until  a  political  solutic 
problem  which  caused  the  flow 
refugees  is  instructive  to  the  ei 
world  community.  In  both  Ziml 
and  Chad,  peace  and  the  resoli 
the  associated  refugee  problem 
result  of  the  interest  taken  in  t 
lem  by  both  the  nations  of  Afri 
major  Western  powers.  It  mus 
noted  that  the  refugee  problerr 
Africa  have  been  solved  withoi 
ing  to  large  programs  of  third- 
resettlement.  The  rate  of  refug 
settlement  to  this  country  fron 
small  and,  as  long  as  the  curre 
concerning  refugees  in  Africa  ( 
it  is  highly  unlikely  that  there  j 
to  be  major  programs  for  third 
resettlement. 

Europe 

Unfortunately,  while  major  pre 
for  refugee  resettlement  are  n< 
quired  from  Africa,  the  same  is 
as  we  examine  the  refugee  sift 
Europe.  There  are  as  many  as 
Poles  residing  in  countries  of  a 
throughout  Western  Europe.  F 
more,  recent  statements  by  Po 
authorities  indicate  that  the  mi 
authorities  are  committed  to  ei 
on  a  policy  of  allowing  the  elde 
unemployed,  Solidarity  leaders 
others  termed  "dissidents"  to  a 
permission  to  leave  Poland.  Th 
is  totally  at  odds  with  Polish  ai 
national  law  and  the  Heliniski ; 
The  only  choices  present  to  the 
seem  to  involve  either  emigrat: 
continued  persecution  by  the  V 
authorities. 

We  are  now  consulting  wit 
allies  and  other  Western  gover 
on  how  to  respond  to  this  callo 
should  it  force  more  Poles  to  k 
homeland.  Meanwhile,  we  are  < 
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e  program  for  the  resettlement 
Polish  refugees  who  seek  re- 
snt  in  the  United  States.  So  far 
)82,  more  than  2,000  Polish 
;  have  been  approved  for  admis- 
his  country. 

issue  that  cannot  be  overlooked 
'amatic  decline  in  the  rate  of 
ion  permitted  by  the  Soviet 
ies.  Between  1979  and  1981  the 
of  Jewish  refugees  allowed  to 
e  Soviet  Union  declined  from 

000  a  year  to  less  than  10,000  a 
current  trends  continue,  it  is 
that  more  than  5,000  Jewish 

3  will  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
Jnion  during  1982.  In  1981, 
ere  major  declines  in  the  emigra- 
)ther  groups  from  the  Soviet 
such  as  Armenians,  allowed  to 

this  country,  and  ethnic  Ger- 
lowed  to  settle  in  the  F.R.G.  I 
nphasize  that  this  Administration 
:  strongly  committed  to  the 
i  of  emigration  for  persons  from 
iet  Union.  We  are  dismayed  by 
•eductions  in  the  rate  of  Soviet 
ion  and  find  Soviet  behavior  con- 

this  issue  to  be  a  callous 
rd  of  the  basic  responsibilities  of 
iet  Union  as  agreed  to  in  the 
i  accords. 

1  America 

the  most  critical  areas  for  cur- 
S.  refugee  policymaking  is  Cen- 
lerica.  Not  only  does  this  area 
a  variety  of  significant  refugee 
placed  persons  problems  but  its 
)hic  proximity  to  this  country,  as 
nbers  well  know,  raises  the  issue 
Jnited  States  being  a  nation  of 
Mm. 

il  disturbances  throughout  Cen- 
lerica,  as  well  as  the  widespread 
of  the  region,  combine  to  pro- 
(owerful  inducement  for  persons 
s  their  home  countries  and  to 
o  the  economically  and  politically 
lations  of  the  region,  including 
ted  States.  Refugee  problems  in 
America  also  provide  a  clear  ex- 
>f  the  linkages  between  U.S. 
and  domestic  policy.  As 
ry  Haig  noted  in  his  recent  ap- 
:e  before  the  National  Governor's 
;nce,  there  is  a  clear  imperative 
United  States  to  deal  with  the 
is  of  economic  development  and 
V  in  Central  America  if  we  want 
'1  situations  which  would  make 
'blems  associated  with  the  Mariel 
pale  in  comparison. 


The  two  major  refugee  problems  in 
Central  America  affect  persons  from  El 
Salvador  and  Nicaragua.  In  the  case  of 
Salvadorans,  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  be  a  major  contributor  to  inter- 
national and  bilateral  programs  which 
assist  refugee  and  displaced  persons 
from  that  nation.  Currently,  we  estimate 
that  some  60,000-75,000  Salvadoran  na- 
tionals have  fled  their  homeland  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  hostilities — Hon- 
duras has  received  20,000-25,000; 
Nicaragua  15,000-20,000;  Costa  Rica 
12,000-15,000;  Panama  1,000;  Belize 
3,000-5,000;  with  the  balance  in  other 
area  countries.  This  figure  stands  in  con- 
trast with  the  official  UNHCR  estimate 
of  300,000.  We  are  troubled  by  the 
UNHCR  figure  since  it  includes  all 
Salvadorans  in  other  area  countries, 
many  of  whom  left  before  guerrilla  ac- 
tivities began,  and  others  who  simply 
followed  traditional  migratory  patterns 
unrelated  to  the  problems  in  El 
Salvador. 

The  main  provider  of  assistance  to 
Salvadoran  refugees  in  the  area  is  the 
UNHCR,  working  through  several 
operational  partners.  In  calendar  year 
1982  the  UNHCR  has  budgeted  $14.26 
million  for  refugees  in  Central  America. 
The  United  States  will  fund  25%  of  this 
program. 

The  most  significant  development  af- 
fecting Salvadoran  refugees  is  the  ongo- 
ing effort  to  relocate  those  refugees  in 
Honduras  away  from  the  Honduran- 
Salvadoran  border  to  a  safer  inland  site. 
Until  this  effort  was  undertaken,  most 
of  the  refugees  lived  1-3  kilometers  in- 
side of  Honduras.  Such  proximity  to  the 
border  was  judged  by  the  UNHCR  and 
the  Government  of  Honduras  to  be  con- 
trary to  international  standards.  Nor- 
mally, refugee  populations  are  located 
well  inside  the  nation  of  asylum  to  avoid 
border  incidents  and  to  insure  the  safety 
and  neutrality  of  the  refugees.  The  U.S. 
Government  supports  the  relocation  of 
the  refugees.  I  understand  that  the 
UNHCR  and  the  Honduran  Government 
have  agreed  to  establish  four  to  six 
reception  centers,  manned  by  interna- 
tional and  relief  organization  staff,  along 
the  border  to  meet  and  assist  any  new 
refugees  who  may  enter  Honduras. 

Persons  also  continue  to  flee  from 
Nicaragua.  In  recent  weeks,  thousands 
of  Miskito  Indians  have  fled  to  Honduras 
in  search  of  freedom  and  safety.  To 
date,  some  8,000  Miskito  refugees  have 
arrived  in  the  camp  established  in 


Mocoron,  and  the  total  may  well  reach 
12,000  in  the  near  future.  The  root 
cause  of  this  flight  is  a  reaction  by  the 
Miskitos  against  the  efforts  of  the  San- 
dinista  goverment  to  impose,  through 
persecution  and  death,  a  foreign  political 
ideology  on  the  Indian  population  of 
Nicaragua.  We  are  taking  all  necessary 
steps  to  insure  that  adequate  assistance 
is  provided  to  these  refugees  by  the  ap- 
propriate international  organizations  and 
can  report  to  you  that  the  UNHCR  and 
its  operational  partner — World 
Relief — are  providing  assistance  under 
very  difficult  circumstances  to  these 
refugees.  This  situation  is  being  careful- 
ly monitored  here  in  Washington  and  by 
our  embassy  in  Honduras. 


xThe  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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International  Communications 
and  Information  Objectives 


Following  are  remarks  by  James  L. 
Buckley,  Under  Secretary  for  Security 
Assistance,  Science,  and  Technology, 
before  the  Congressional  Leadership 
Group  on  International  Communications 
of  Georgetown  University,  Washington, 
D.C.,  on  March  U,  1982.  Also  included  is 
a  summary  of  international  aspects  of 
communications  and  information  policy. 


UNDER  SECRETARY  BUCKLEY 

We  stand  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  of 
human  history,  the  full  implications  of 
which  we  cannot  yet  begin  to  fathom. 
Yet  under  the  compelling  imperatives  of 
exploding  technologies  in  the  communi- 
cations and  computer  fields,  we  will 
have  to  work  now  to  develop  coherent 
national  policies  capable  of  embracing  a 
growing  diversity  of  increasingly  com- 
plex enterprises. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  we  are  em- 
barked upon  a  uniquely  American  task, 
and  that  is  to  identify  certain  funda- 
mental philosophical  principles  as  the 
underlying  and  unifying  basis  for  ad- 
dressing a  myriad  of  yet-to-be-defined 
practical  situations.  We  have  here  today 
representatives  of  a  number  of  diverse 
constituencies,  loosely  gathered  under 
an  umbrella  labeled  "international  com- 
munications and  information."  We  are 
legislators,  academics,  news  gatherers, 
bureaucrats,  broadcasters,  and  trans- 
mitters of  the  electronic  impulses  by 
which  those  incredible  machines  talk  to 
one  another  across  international 
borders. 

But  as  Americans,  we  share  a  com- 
mon commitment  to  the  tenents  of  the 
first  amendment  and  to  the  principles  of 
a  free  and  competitive  economy.  The 
test  that  faces  us,  as  we  set  out  to  chart 
policy  directives,  is  how  to  apply  these 
and  other  underlying  values  in  address- 
ing the  broad  objectives  that  were  iden- 
tified in  the  summary  distributed  to  you 
before  this  meeting;  to  see  how  we  can 
best  persuade  the  international  com- 
munity to  adopt  them;  and  in  doing  so, 
to  test  our  own  interpretations  of  some 
of  our  most  basic  operating  principles  to 
determine  their  real  utility  in  the  larger 
global  marketplace.  How  exportable,  for 
example,  is  our  notion  that  pornography 
represents  a  privileged  form  of  speech? 


The  objectives  described  in  the  sum- 
mary provide  an  excellent  framework 
for  the  work  that  lies  ahead  of  us  in 
weighing  a  diversity  of  views  and  in- 
terests in  order  to  develop  sound  policy 
in  the  variety  of  areas  that  fall  within 
the  field  of  international  communications 
and  information. 

In  order  to  provide  some  focus  for 
these  discussions  and  to  underscore 
their  practical  importance,  I  would  like 
to  touch  upon  just  a  few  of  the  problems 
that  are  currently  being  addressed  in  in- 
ternational fora. 

In  the  U.N.  Educational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO), 
since  the  early  1970s,  we  have  been 
fighting  the  good  fight  against  the  New 
World  Information  Order,  stoutly 
defending  such  fundamental  principles  of 
a  free  press  as  the  media's  rights  to 
uncensored  news,  of  access  to  news 
sources,  and  to  a  work  environment  free 
of  governmental  interference. 

Developing  countries  argue  for  what 
they  call  a  better  "balance"  in  interna- 
tionally distributed  news  about  their 
countries  and  their  activities.  We  can 
and  should  make  an  effort  to  help  these 
nations  meet  their  own  legitimate  com- 
munication needs  but  never  at  the  ex- 
pense of  free  and  unfettered  reporting 
by  nongovernmental  agencies.  What  we 
can  never  concede  is  that  a  govern- 
ment— any  government — has  the  right  of 
monopoly  on  the  management  and  re- 
porting of  the  news. 

In  the  U.N.  Committee  on  Peaceful 
Uses  of  Outer  Space,  we  have  been 
engaged  for  several  years  in  debating 
the  principles  that  should  govern  direct 
international  television  broadcasting  by 
satellites.  After  a  great  deal  of  talk,  one 
fundamental  issue  remains  unresolved, 
and  that  is  whether  the  government  of  a 
receiving  country  has  the  right  to  ap- 
prove the  content  of  a  broadcast  before 
it  is  transmitted.  In  this  forum,  as  in 
UNESCO,  our  support  of  the  principle 
of  the  free  flow  of  information  is  firmly 
opposed  by  the  Soviet  Union;  while  more 
often  than  not,  our  Western  allies  sug- 
gest compromise  solutions  in  an  effort  to 
bridge  contentious  issues. 

In  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD), 
we  began  in  the  early  1970s  to  consider 
some  of  the  international  implications  of 


advances  in  computer  technolog 
1976,  we  were  reporting  to  Con 
that  transborder  flows  of  data- 
to  say,  the  electronic  chatter  by 
computers  talk  to  one  another  c 
international  telephone  lines — t; 
was  an  area  of  growing  concerr. 
the  OECD  governments.  We  foi 
impulse  of  our  colleagues  to  imj 
governmental  controls  at  the  ou 
urged  the  adoption  of  voluntary 
lines  to  harmonize  national  legis 
affecting  personal  privacy  and  t 
border  flows  of  data.  At  presen 
launching  careful  studies  of  the 
nomic  and  legal  problems  result 
the  transmission  of  the  nonpers 
which  is  rapidly  becoming  the  li 
of  internationally  active  compar 
United  States  has  also  proposec 
OECD  countries  adopt  a  "data  < 
tion"  similar  to  the  OECD  trade 
tion.  This  would  be  a  commitme 
avoid  restrictive  measures  and  1 
tain  an  open  system  of  data  flo\ 
these  and  other  ways,  we  are  to 
head  off  the  premature  impositi 
controls. 

While  we  undertake  these  s 
the  OECD,  we  must  inevitably  < 
grips  with  the  few  inevitable  ex 
that  must  be  made  to  the  rule  t 
are  urging  others  to  adopt.  The 
volve,  for  example,  the  special  i 
ments  for  safeguarding  military 
munications  and  a  showing  of  a 
respect  for  the  desire  of  various 
societies  to  protect  their  own  di 
cultures  and  values  against  a  to 
what  they  regard  as  electronic  ] 

But  beyond  these  special  ex 
there  lies  a  cluster  of  others  wh 
under  the  banner  of  "national  ir 
argue  for  restrictions  on  the  tra 
flows  of  data  that  can  only  be  d 
as  classic  restraints  on  trade.  Ir 
these  are  efforts  to  protect  deve 
industries  or  to  shelter  governrr 
monopolies.  One  answer  to  thes 
challenges  is  to  insist  on  reciprc 
before  we  go  too  far  down  this 
should  certainly  explore  other  w 
encouraging  an  unfettered  comi 
electronic  impulses;  such  measu 
example,  as  expanding  the  scop 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  a 
to  cover  trade  in  services  and  ir 
tion  as  well  as  in  more  tangible 

Other  related  concerns,  fror 
American  perspective,  involve  p 
in  some  countries  that  telecomn 
tion  services  be  made  subject  to 
added  taxation  or  burdensome  t 
These  proposals  give  rise  to  int< 
conceptual  problems.  As  soon  al 
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y  transmitted  data  will  be  in  the 
bits,  how  will  one  distinguish, 
ind  other  purposes,  between  bits 
ig  news,  or  conveying  public  in- 
n,  or  proprietary  data?  Certain- 
ttempt  to  sort  them  out  would 
ither  significant  disruptions.  But 
/ent,  as  we  see  in  this  example, 

most  mundane  practical  con- 
ins  would  seem  to  support  a 
ition  in  favor  of  the  unrestricted 
nformation.  Let's  let  the 
"s  look  to  more  readily  iden- 
treas  of  economic  activity. 
nove  on  to  another  area,  the 
set  for  the  International  Tele- 
ication  Union  (ITU)  over  the 
l  years  will  force  decisions  hav- 
ijor  economic  impact  on  the 
States.  It  is,  therefore,  of  total 
nee  that  the  ITU  remain  an 

forum  for  the  international 
nent  of  the  electromagnetic 
n.  All  participants  must  main- 
ittitude  of  full  and  fair  coopera- 
ietermining  how  best  to  share 
ted  resource,  as  well  as  that 
•ing  of  space  that  can  be  used 
l-position  communication 
3.  This  means  that  we  cannot 
is  forum  to  degenerate,  as  have 
r  other  U.N.  fora,  into  an  arena 
•oductive  political  brawls. 

is  just  a  sampling  of  the  kinds 
s  we  need  to  face  and  resolve  as 
e  into  the  new  and  unprece- 
ige  of  instant  international 
lication. 


VRY 

lie  communications  and  informa- 
mologies  have,  in  less  than  two 
,  restructured  many  interna- 
;lationships  in  broad  areas  of  im- 
U.S.  political,  economic,  and 
interests.  These  technologies 
sat  opportunities  for  addressing 
variety  of  domestic  and  inter- 
problems.  They  also  create 
!  s  of  their  own.  As  the  roles  of 
chnologies  become  critical  to  all 
questions  concerning  interna- 
)mmunications  and  information 
ling  their  way  to  the  foreign 
i  enter  stage. 

the  United  States,  communica- 
d  information  technologies  rep- 
i  leading  edge  of  U.S.  strength, 
nd  practice  in  international  corn- 
ions  and  information  activities 
tively  enhance  the  overall  well- 
•  the  United  States,  the  lives  of 
'le,  and  its  system  of  govern- 


ment. Because  of  their  crucial  role  in 
U.S.  technological  strength  and  leader- 
ship, because  they  will  affect  almost 
every  domestic  and  international  aspect 
of  our  future  life,  and  because  they  in- 
volve all  sectors — private  and  govern- 
mental— policies  concerning  international 
communications  and  information  ac- 
tivities must  reflect  a  national  consen- 
sus. However,  aspects  of  these  technolo- 
gies and  their  uses  are  challenged  in 
varying  degrees  by  other  nations,  both 
friends  and  adversaries. 

Advances  in  communications  and  in- 
formation technologies  and  services 
cover  many  fields. 

•  Outer  space  is  used  for  gathering 
and  disseminating  information  globally, 
regionally,  and  nationally  through 
weather,  communications,  marine  and 
air  navigation,  and  military  and  civil 
remote  sensing  satellites. 

•  Terrestrial  and  undersea  com- 
munications using  microwaves,  fiber- 
optics,  and  other  new  technologies  are 
providing  vastly  greater  domestic  and 
international  voice,  data,  and  visual  con- 
tacts. 

•  Advances  in  imaging,  television, 
and  transmission  processes  and  tech- 


For  the  United 
States,  communications 
and  information 
technologies  represent  a 
leading  edge  of  U.S. 
strength. 


niques  add  new  dimensions  to  communi- 
cations and  information  flows  linking 
virtually  the  entire  world. 

•  Computers  coupled  with  communi- 
cations technologies,  digital  communica- 
tions techniques,  and  new  forms  of  net- 
work integration  permit  vast  quantities 
of  information  to  flow  instantaneously 
and  globally.  International  information 
flows  facilitated  by  these  advances  have 
become  essential  to  the  functioning  of 
the  global  economic  system. 

•  Communications  and  information 
technologies,  products,  and  services  are 
forging  ahead  of  traditional  activities  in 
economic  importance.  They  will  account 
for  an  increasing  share  of  the  world's 
jobs. 

•  Governments  are  increasingly  de- 
pendent on  communications  and  infor- 


mation flows  for  deterrence  and  defense 
as  well  as  the  conduct  of  international 
affairs.  And,  of  great  significance,  peo- 
ple have  more  information  about  govern- 
ments. 

These  advances  bring  opportunities 
for  improved  international  relationships. 

•  Rapid  and  efficient  acquisition, 
storage,  and  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion from  diverse  sources  are  available 
to  the  global  community. 

•  More  efficient  multinational  eco- 
nomic transactions,  improved  interna- 
tional transportation  and  navigation 
systems,  and  quantities  of  new  products 
for  trade  exist. 

•  Global  information  imbalances  are 
being  reduced;  economic,  educational, 
medical,  scientific,  and  innumerable 
other  areas  of  information  reach  and  are 
exchanged  by  many  more  people. 

•  Crucial  parts  of  the  defense  um- 
brella of  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
are  enhanced  by  the  new  technologies. 
At  the  same  time,  new  routes  to 
maintaining  peace  are  available. 

Although  these  advances  bring 
promise,  they  also  raise  new  fears. 

•  Governments  are  reacting  to  chal- 
lenges to  traditional  concepts  of  state 
sovereignty — they  are  asking,  for  exam- 
ple, whether  vast  quantities  of  informa- 
tion in  foreign  hands  may  endanger 
security  interests  and  harm  their  eco- 
nomic interests. 

•  Governments  that  control  news 
(into  or  out  of  a  country)  and  other  in- 
formation feel  threatened. 

•  Protection  of  personal  privacy 
rights  has  assumed  greater  political  im- 
port and  has  already  led  to  new  laws  in 
some  nations. 

•  Proprietary  rights  and  patent  and 
trademark  rights  require  renewed  atten- 
tion as  traditional  definitions  have 
become  blurred  by  the  merging  of 
previously  separate  technologies  and  the 
emergence  of  new  types  of  systems. 

•  Maintaining  social  values  and  na- 
tional cultural  identities  is  receiving  in- 
creased prominence  in  a  number  of 
countries. 

For  the  United  States,  communica- 
tions and  information  technologies  are 
crucial.  The  United  States  has  been  the 
principal  source  and  user  of  many  of  the 
new  technologies  and  associated  serv- 
ices. It  has  been  the  economic  base  for 
the  ongoing  communications  and  infor- 
mation revolution  and  through  various 
means  has  made  available  technologies 
and  services  around  the  globe.  At  the 
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same  time,  the  United  States  has  been 
the  focal  point  for  maintaining  inter- 
national peace  and  security  and  has  ex- 
erted major  communications  and  infor- 
mation efforts  in  this  effort. 

There  are  indications,  however,  that 
this  central  position  for  the  United 
States  is  now  shifting.  Other  industrial- 
ized nations  are  advancing  in  com- 
munications and  information  technolo- 
gies; some  are  rapidly  assuming  a  major 
role  and  gaining  large  shares  of  world 
markets.  Newly  industrialized  countries 
wish  to  gain  a  foothold  in  an  area  which 
represents  the  wave  of  the  future. 

U.S.  views  on  international  com- 
munications and  information  policies  are 
not  shared  by  everyone.  Substantial  and 
deep-seated  differences  exist  not  only 
between  the  East  and  West  but  also  be- 
tween the  North  and  South.  Significant 
differences  among  our  closely  allied  in- 
dustrialized trading  partners  are  emerg- 
ing. 

Within  the  United  States,  these  in- 
ternational issues  have  a  deep  domestic 
resonance.  In  crucial  respects  the  U.S. 
Government,  in  contrast  with  the 
governments  of  most  other  countries, 
does  not  determine  domestic  goals  or 
strategies.  Moreover,  viable  U.S.  foreign 
policy  approaches  must  reflect  the  broad 
range  of  domestic  interests.  However,  a 
clear  and  consistent  approach  to  this 
country's  overall  views  on  international 
aspects  as  perceived  by  other  nations 
can  come  only  from  the  government. 
This  nation's  foreign  policy  can  serve  as 
a  catalyst  for  the  common  interests  of 
the  private  sector  and  provide  an  in- 
formed basis  for  consultations  with 
other  countries. 

Broad  U.S.  objectives  respecting  the 
international  communications  and  infor- 
mation issues  reflect  a  diversity  of  inter- 
acting domestic  and  overseas  interests. 
The  world  where  these  objectives  must 
be  pursued  is  characterized  by  widely 
divergent  philosophies,  cultures,  capa- 
bilities, and  political  and  economic 
systems.  Moreover,  technologies  con- 
tinue to  evolve.  We  are,  therefore,  in- 
volved in  a  process  that  can  be  expected 
to  continue  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  seven  basic  objectives  below, 
reflecting  clusters  of  interests,  are  iden- 
tified as  goals  toward  which  U.S. 
Government  actions  could  be  directed. 
They  are  interrelated.  Their  order  does 
not  indicate  relative  priority. 


To  enlarge  acceptance  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  international  flow  of  in- 
formation and  ideas,  including  appli- 
cability of  this  principle  to  newly 
emerging  communications  and  infor- 
mation technologies. 

From  the  U.S.  standpoint,  the  free 
flow  principle  embodies  the  objectives  of 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Ongoing  changes  in  communications  and 
information  technologies  have  great 
potential  for  fostering  the  growth  of 
more  open  societies  worldwide.  Through 
greater  openness,  mutual  understanding 
among  nations  can  be  improved  and  eco- 
nomic growth  of  all  nations  benefited. 
More  effective  management  of  re- 
sources, more  beneficial  trade  policies, 
more  effective  responses  to  global  prob- 
lems, and  better  maintenance  of  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  are  achievable 
through  such  openness.  Therefore,  al- 
though this  principle  is  of  special 
historical  and  philosophical  significance 
to  the  United  States,  it  is  relevant  to  the 
interests  of  all  nations. 

To  expand  the  economic  benefits 
of  communications  and  information 
technologies  by  broadening  oppor- 
tunities for  competition  and  invest- 
ment. 

Communications  and  information 
technologies,  services,  and  products  are 
now  supplanting  in  actual  economic  im- 
portance many  more  traditional  goods 
and  comprise  an  increasingly  significant 
element  of  the  U.S.  economic  strength. 
The  United  States  must  seek— and 
should  expect — opportunities  for  its  in- 
dustries to  compete  fairly.  The  United 
States  cannot  ignore  the  growing 
evidence  of  protectionist  practices  in 
various  forms  in  many  countries,  a  trend 
which,  if  not  checked,  could  limit  the 
potential  values  of  the  new  technologies 
to  all  countries. 

To  insure  the  flexibility  and  con- 
tinuity of  communications  and  infor- 
mation required  to  maintain  national 
defense  and  international  peace  and 
security. 

Effective  communications  and  infor- 
mation resources  are  of  fundamental  im- 
portance to  strong  U.S.  military  capa- 
bilities, for  deterrence  and  defense, 
arms  control  and  peacekeeping  efforts, 
and  contribute  greatly  to  international 
peace  and  security.  Equally  important 
roles  are  played  in  maintaining  security 
by  linking  friends  and  allies  and  by  serv- 
ice as  routes  for  resolution  of  frictions 
and  conflicts,  particularly  during  periods 
of  dispute  and  crisis  with  adversaries. 


To  insure  equitable  access 
users  of  the  radio  frequency  s 
and  orbital  positions. 

Modern  telecommunications 
nologies  play  a  central  role  in  a 
tries.  Access  to  the  various  ban 
radio  frequency  spectrum  and  t 
slots  is  vital  to  U.S.  economic  a 
security  interests;  such  access  ii 
tant  equally  to  other  nations.  Tl 
tial  of  new  technologies  to  supp 
efficient  use  of  frequencies  and 
positions  can  assist  in  insuring  < 
access  for  all  countries. 

To  enlarge  the  communics 
and  information  capabilities  o 
oping  countries. 

National  economic  developn 
regional  political  stability,  and  z 
global  economy  require  effectiv( 
munications  and  information  ca 
Developing  countries  can  gain  s 
economic  and  social  advantages 
internal  development,  as  well  a: 
effective  voice  in  the  responsibli 
of  world  affairs,  through  impro^ 
munications.  Enhancement  of  c 
cial  and  broader  economic  relat: 
depends  upon  effective  commun 
and  information  exchange  relat: 
isting  U.S.  development  policies 
ing  basic  human  needs  must  re( 
a  greater  extent  the  need  for  in 
communications  and  informatio: 
bilities  of  developing  countries, 
involvement  of  the  U.S.  private 
also  needed. 

To  stimulate  continuing  a 
in  communications  and  inform 
technologies. 

Maintaining  U.S.  leadership 
foreign  competition  effectively  r 
increasing  attention  to— and  en 
opportunities  for— innovation.  Gc 
actions  have  a  profound  effect  c 
private  sector  environment  for  : 
vancement.  The  marketplace  sh 
ly  test  the  acceptance  of  new  pi 
and  services;  government  reguli 
should  not  stifle  individual  initia 

To  improve  the  basis  for  c 
ing  and  implementing  policy. 

Improving  the  basis  for  poli 
opment  and  implementation  req 
continuing  and  increasingly  effe 
relationships  between  the  execu 
branch  and  the  Congress,  amon 
various  executive  departments ; 
cies  and  the  Federal  Communic 
Commission,  and  between  the  g 
ment  and  the  private  sector.  M< 
tive  discussions  among  the  Unit 
States  and  other  countries  cone 
these  questions  are  also  essentii 
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b  Falkland  Islands 


ipril  2,  1982,  the  British-held 
i  Islands  (250  miles  off  the  south- 
Hp  of  Argentina)  and  the  South 
and  South  Sandwich  Islands 
<aded  by  several  thousand  Argen- 
riy,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  troops, 
'elands  have  been  a  British  colony 
U  but  since  Argentina  gained  in- 
nce  in  1816,  it  has  maintained 
iherited  a  Spanish  claim  to  the 
which  the  Argentines  call  the 
ilvinas. 

owing  are  statements  by 
y  Haig;  J.  William  Middendorf 
Permanent  Representative  to  the 
e  White  House;  the  Department 
texts  of  U.N.  and  OAS  resolu- 
id  a  declaration  of  foreign 
•s  of  the  OAS. 


HOUSE  STATEMENT, 
,  19821 

lation  report  indicates  the 
ne  Government  now  claims  to 
:upied  the  Falkland  Islands  and 
lers  as  the  South  Georgia  and 
andwich  Islands.  The  British 
nent  acknowledges  that  an  inva- 
i  taken  place,  but  we  have  no  in- 
an  other  than  conflicting  reports 
;ing  or  casualties, 
have  made  clear  to  the  Govern- 
'  Argentina  that  we  deplore  use 
to  resolve  this  dispute.  We  have 
n  Argentina  to  cease,  immediate- 
ilities  and  to  withdraw  its 
r  forces  from  the  Falkland 

are  continuing  to  work  bilateral- 
1  in  multilateral  forums  such  as 
ted  Nations — to  obtain  a  cessa- 
hostilities  and  a  withdrawal. 
:ause  of  our  concern  over  the  ten- 
Jtween  Argentina  and  the  United 
m,  the  U.S.  Government 
es  and  strongly  supports  the 
2nt  by  the  President  of  the  U.N. 
y  Council,  made  yesterday  on 
)f  the  Council.  We  fully  endorse 
mcil's  call  for  the  exercise  of  ut- 
;straint  at  this  time,  the 
ice  of  the  use  or  threat  of  force  in 
ion,  and  for  the  continuation  of 
rch  for  a  diplomatic  solution. 


SECURITY  COUNCIL 
RESOLUTION  502, 
APR.  3,  19822 

The  Security  Council 

Recalling  the  statement  made  by  the 
President  of  the  Security  Council  at  the 
2345th  meeting  of  the  Security  Council  on 
1  April  1982  (S/14944)  calling  on  the  Govern- 
ments of  Argentina  and  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  to 
refrain  from  the  use  or  threat  of  force  in  the 
region  of  the  Falkland  Islands  (Islas 
Malvinas), 

Deeply  disturbed  at  reports  of  an  invasion 
on  2  April  1982  by  armed  forces  of  Argen- 
tina, 

Determining  that  there  exists  a  breach  of 
the  peace  in  the  region  of  the  Falkland 
Islands  (Islas  Malvinas), 

1.  Demands  an  immediate  cessation  of 
hostilities; 

2.  Demands  an  immediate  withdrawal 
of  all  Argentine  forces  from  the  Falkland 
Islands  (Islas  Malvinas); 

3.  Calls  on  the  Governments  of  Argen- 
tina and  the  United  Kingdom  to  seek  a 
diplomatic  solution  to  their  differences  and  to 
respect  fully  the  purposes  and  principles  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 


WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT, 
APR.  7,  19823 

This  morning  the  President  met  with  his 
national  security  advisers  to  review  the 
situation  in  the  South  Atlantic.  After  the 
meeting,  the  President  is  departing  for 
Jamaica,  where  he  will  meet  with  Prime 
Minister  Seaga  to  further  the  close 
working  dialogue  opened  during  the 
Prime  Minister's  visit  last  year.  He  then 
continues  on  to  Barbados,  where  he  will 
meet  with  leaders  of  eastern  Caribbean 
countries  to  discuss  regional  issues  of 
mutual  concern. 

In  keeping  with  the  initiatives  the 
President  has  taken  with  both  [British] 
Prime  Minister  Thatcher  and  [Argen- 
tine] President  Galtieri  and  his  offer  of 
assistance,  the  President  has  directed 
Secretary  of  State  Haig  to  continue  con- 
sultations with  the  Governments  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Argentina  in  the 
interest  of  assisting  both  parties  in  the 
search  for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
dispute  in  the  South  Atlantic. 

The  President  directed  Secretary 
Haig  to  proceed  to  London  and  Buenos 
Aires  at  the  invitation  of  both  govern- 
ments. 


SECRETARY  HAIG, 
ARRIVAL  STATEMENT, 
LONDON,  APR.  12,  19824 

As  you  know,  I  have  just  arrived  from 
Buenos  Aires.  I  am  bringing  here  to  the 
British  Government — Mrs.  Thatcher  and 
her  ministers — some  ideas  which  have 
been  developed  on  the  basis  of  U.N. 
Security  Council  Resolution  502  and  look 
forward  to  these  discussions. 


SECRETARY'S  STATEMENT, 
LONDON,  APR.  12,  19825 

You  will  recall  that  this  morning — I 
think  it  was  this  morning — upon  arrival 
I  said  I  was  bringing  some  ideas  that  we 
had  developed  in  Buenos  Aires.  Today 
we  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  these 
ideas  with  her  senior  cabinet.  We  made 
some  progress  in  these  discussions,  but 
a  number  of  substantial  difficulties  re- 
main, so  we  will  be  returning  this  even- 
ing to  Buenos  Aires  as  time  is  slipping 
away  from  us  on  this  subject. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  main 
sticking  point  was  or  is? 

A.  No,  I'm  not  going  to  discuss  any 
of  the  details  of  the  negotiation;  it  only 
complicates  the  process. 

Q.  You  talk  about  time  slipping 
away — what  sort  of  scale  are  you  talk- 
ing about,  how  long  have  you  got? 

A.  But  I  think  you  are  as  able  to 
assess  that  as  am  I. 

Q.  Is  there  a  72-hour  truce? 

A.  No,  there  is  no  truce  or  no 
hesitation  or  pause  in  any  of  the  military 
preparations,  as  I  understand,  that  are 
underway. 

Q.  Are  you  more  hopeful  now  than 
you  were? 

A.  No,  not  at  all. 


OAS  RESOLUTION  359, 
APR.  13,  19826 

The  Situation  Obtaining  Between  The 
Republic  of  Argentina  and  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  in  Relation  to  the  Malvinas 
(Falkland)  Islands 

Whereas: 

The  dispute  between  the  Republic  of 
Argentina  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  in  relation  to 
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the  Malvinas  (Falkland)  Islands  is  endanger- 
ing the  peace  of  the  hemisphere,  and 

The  fundamental  principles  and  purposes 
established  in  the  Charter  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  include  those  of 
strengthening  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
continent,  preventing  possible  causes  of  dif- 
ficulties and  ensuring  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  disputes, 

The  Permanent  Council  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States, 
Resolves: 

1.  To  express  its  profound  concern  over 
the  serious  situation  that  the  Republic  of 
Argentina  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  now  face. 

2.  To  express  its  fervent  hope  that  a 
rapid,  peaceful  solution  can  be  found  to  the 
disagreement  between  the  two  nations  within 
the  context  of  the  rules  of  international  law. 

3.  To  offer  its  friendly  cooperation  in  the 
peace  efforts  already  under  way,  in  the  hope 
of  contributing  in  this  way  to  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  the  dispute  that  will  avert  once 
and  for  all  the  danger  of  war  between  coun- 
tries that  deserve  the  respect  of  the  interna- 
tional community. 


SECRETARY'S  STATEMENT, 
ANDREWS  AIR  FORCE  BASE, 
APR.  13,  19827 

As  you  know,  I've  just  returned  from 
London  and  will  report  to  the  President 
on  the  status  of  our  efforts  to  help  in 
achieving  a  diplomatic  solution  to  the 
crisis  in  the  South  Atlantic  in  confor- 
mance with  U.N.  Security  Council 
Resolution  502.  We  left  here  early 
Thursday  and  had  intensive  discussions 
in  London,   Buenos  Aires,  and  again  in 
London.  The  parties  have  received  some 
new  ideas  today  which  they  are  con- 
sidering, and  this  will  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  situation  directly 
with  President  Reagan,  to  catch  up  on 
some  other  work  here  in  Washington 
before  proceeding  on  to  Buenos  Aires 
and  the  continuation  of  our  efforts. 

Q.  [Inaudible]. 

A.  I  conferred  with  him  in  the 
morning  and  have  been  in  touch  with 
him  continuously  both  telephonically  and 
by  message  throughout  this  journey. 

Q.  How  long  before  you  go  back? 

A.  It's  too  early  to  say.  We  want  to 
look  at  these  new  ideas  and  it  will  be 
done  very  soon. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  sense  of  op- 
timism? 


A.  I  don't  want  to  describe  my 
judgments  on  this  at  all.  As  you  know, 
we  are  trying  to  assist  the  parties  who 
have  difficult  problems  to  overcome. 


SECRETARY'S  STATEMENT, 
APR.  14,  19828 

I  want  to  make  a  statement  on  the 
dispute  between  Argentina  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  an  exceptionally 
difficult— and  exceptionally  dangerous- 
problem. 

The  positions  that  both  countries 
hold  are  deeply  felt  and,  in  many  cases, 
mutually  contradictory.  But  the  leaders 
of  both  countries  have  assured  me  and 
in  turn  the  President,  again  today,  that 
they  are  prepared  to  go  on  working  with 
us  to  reach  a  peaceful  solution.  That  will 
require  flexibility  on  both  sides — not 
abandonment  of  principle  but  responsi- 
ble and  defensible  adjustments.  As  a 
result  of  my  conversations  in  London, 
plus  telephone  conversations  today,  I 
have  developed  new  ideas  which  I  have 
described  to  the  Argentine  Government. 
Based  on  these  new  ideas,  the  Argen- 
tinians have  invited  me  to  return  to 
Buenos  Aires.  I  propose  to  do  so  tomor- 
row. 

From  the  outset  of  this  crisis,  the 
United  States  has  viewed  its  role  as  that 
of  assisting  the  two  sides  in  finding  a 
peaceful  solution.  Our  ability  to  do  this 
is  based  on  our  longstanding  relations 
with  both  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Argentina.  We  have  been  careful  to 
maintain  these  relationships  in  order  to 
preserve  our  influence  with  both  govern- 
ments. Failure  to  live  up  to  existing 
obligations — or  going  beyond  them — 
would  obviously  jeopardize  our  ability  to 
play  the  role  both  countries  wish  us  to 
perform. 

Since  the  onset  of  the  crisis,  the 
United  States  has,  therefore,  not  ac- 
ceded to  requests  that  would  go  beyond 
the  scope  of  customary  patterns  of 
cooperation  based  on  existing  bilateral 
agreements.  That  will  continue  to  be  our 
stand  while  our  efforts  are  underway. 

The  exchanges  of  the  last  several 
days  indicate  that  each  government 
welcomes  our  role  and  recognizes  the 
importance  of  preserving  our  ability  to 
continue  it. 


WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT, 
APR.  15,  19829 

Late  this  afternoon,  President  Galtieri 
of  Argentina  called  President  Reagan  to 
discuss  the  situation  in  the  South  Atlan- 
tic. 


During  the  conversation,  Pre: 
Reagan  said  that  he  was  wholehe 
committed  to  a  peaceful  resolutio 
the  dispute.  He  said  that  a  conflk 
the  hemisphere  between  two  Wes 
nations  would  be  a  tragedy  and  w 
leave  a  bitter  legacy.  President  R 
also  asked  for  flexibility  and  resti 
all  parties  in  the  days  ahead.  Wit 
he  said,  we  should  be  able  to  get 
through  this  together.  We  still  ha 
ways  to  go,  he  added,  but  he  is  h 
that  we  can  find  a  just  and  peace 
solution  to  this  very  serious  matt 
President  also  said  that  Secretary 
his  personal  representative,  wouli 
riving  in  Buenos  Aires  in  a  few  h 
continue  the  efforts  of  the  Unitec 
States. 

As  he  had  in  a  previous  conv< 
tion,  President  Galtieri  reaffirms 
President  Reagan  his  personal  de 
a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  dispu 


SECRETARY  HAIG, 
QUESTION-AND-ANSWER  SE 
BUENOS  AIRES, 
APR.  18,  198210 

Q.  It's  been  about  24  hours  sine 
we've  had  any  news.  Could  you 
some  idea  of  how  the  talks  are  | 

A.  We're  continuing  to  work 
problem  with  all  the  effort  that  a 
tion  of  this  seriousness  demands. 

Q.  You've  had  some  momei 
when  you  were  going,  and  you' 
ing  now.  What  has  caused  you 
these  ups  and  downs  in  these  n 
tions? 

A.  I  think  it's  typical  of  diffi 
problems  of  this  kind  and  we're  j 
tinuing  to  work. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  any  i< 
where  the  issue  of  sovereignty 
right  now? 

A.  I  think  it  serves  no  purp< 
have  this  session  here.  I've  been 
touch  with  the  President,  and  we 
going  to  continue  to  do  our  work 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  any  pr< 
has  been  made  at  all,  any  progi 

A.  I'm  not  going  to  describe 
the  sessions — 

Q.  What  do  you  feel  about 
members  of  the  ruling  junta  be 
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•  of  Islands:  Two  large  (East 
st  Falkland)  and  approximately 
iller  islands  and  islets. 
,700  sq.  mi.  (slightly  smaller  than 
;icut). 

:  East  and  West  Falkland  are 
id  by  Falkland  Sound.  Their 
es  are  extremely  irregular  with 
us  intricate  inlets,  many  of  which 
•tential  harbors.  East  Falkland  is 
cut  in  half  by  a  pair  of  deep  in- 
e  northern  portion  of  the  island 
nated  by  a  rugged  east-west 
I  hills.  The  southern  portion  is  a 
dulating  plain.  West  Falkland  is 

illy. 

e:  The  only  long-term  climate 
i  available  are  the  records  of 
itions  made  in  Stanley  (East 
id),  where  the  temperature  has 
>een  known  to  exceed  79°F.  or  to 
3w  12° F.  Rainfall  averages  25 
a  year  and  is  spread  fairly  evenly 
hout  the  year.  No  month  is  entire- 
;  free;  snow  falls  on  about  50  days 
the  year  and  has  been  recorded 
y  month.  It  is  light,  however,  and 


soon  melts.  Calm  conditions  are  more 
frequent  than  storms. 
Population:  About  1,825  (of  which  1,075 
live  in  Stanley;  the  remainder  live  in  30 
or  more  settlements  scattered 
throughout  the  islands).  About  95%  of 
the  labor  force  of  1,100  are  involved 
with  agriculture,  primarily  sheep. 
Telecommunications:  Stanley  and  Fox 
Bay  (West  Falkland)  have  a  telephone 
system  to  which  most  farms  are  con- 
nected. Contact  with  farms  on  the 
smaller  islands  is  by  radio  telephone. 
Economy:  Main  industry  is  sheep  rais- 
ing, and  the  entire  economic  organiza- 
tion of  the  islands  is  geared  to  the  pro- 
duction of  wool. 

Transportation:  There  are  no  railroads. 
There  are  317  miles  of  roads,  only  a 
small  portion  of  which  is  paved.  Stanley 
is  the  only  developed  port  for  oceango- 
ing vessels.  Inter-island  boat  traffic  is 
important.  The  only  permanent-surface 
airfield  is  near  Stanley;  about  35  unsur- 
faced  landing  strips  are  on  the  islands 
which  are  used  by  the  inter-island  air 
service. 


Utilities:  A  diesel  power  station  sup- 
plies power  to  Stanley.  Elsewhere  most 
of  the  settlements  and  farms  have  their 
own  generating  plants.  A  water  purifica- 
tion and  filtration  plant  provides  clean 
water  for  Stanley. 

Commerce:  All  consumer  goods,  con- 
struction materials,  vehicles,  spare 
parts— literally  everything  on  the 
islands— arrive  in  Stanley  from  the 
United  Kingdom  by  charter  vessel  four 
times  a  year.  The  same  vessel  takes  the 
wool  bales  to  the  United  Kingdom  for 
sale.  When  the  ships  arrive,  Stanley's 
general  stores  abound  with  such  luxuries 
as  ice  cream,  butter,  frozen  chickens, 
etc.,  which  are  generally  sold  out  within 
the  first  few  weeks.  Except  for  the 
general  stores,  Stanley  has  no  other 
commercial  establishments  (no  shoe 
stores,  laundries  or  drycleaners,  barber- 
shops, or  taxi  service).  Few  homes  have 
refrigerators  so  fresh  meat  is  kept  out- 
side in  a  cold  storage  box,  and  butcher- 
ing is  usually  postponed  during  the 
warm  months.  ■ 
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brought  into  the  negotiations?  What's 
the  significance  of  that? 

A.  I  wouldn't  apply  any  significance 
or  any  lack  of  significance. 

Q.  As  a  former  military  man? 

A.  Not  at  all. 


SECRETARY  HAIG, 
QUESTION-AND-ANSWER  SESSION 
BUENOS  AIRES, 
APR.  18,  198211 

Q.  What  do  you  expect  out  the  next 
stage  of  the  negotiations  here? 

A.  I  think  we  are  continuing  to 
talk,  we're  continuing  to  work.  More 
than  that  I  can't  say  [inaudible]. 

Q.  How  long  are  you  prepared  to 
continue,  the  way  you  have  been  go- 
ing? 

A.  I  think  all  of  us  can  be  thankful 
that  the  effort  is  still  underway  and  as 
long  as  it  is  underway — there  is  no 
other  alternative  [inaudible]. 

Q.  How  close  are  the  Argentines 
to  invoking  the  treaty  of  Rio.  And  sec- 
ond, do  U.S.  commitments  to  Great 
Britain  take  precedence  over  the  trea- 
ty of  Rio? 

A.  I  think  it's  too  early  to  say  and  I 
can't  speak  for  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment on  the  Rio  treaty.  There  are  a 
number  of  complications  in  that  it  would 
raise  questions  as  to  whether  it  was  ap- 
propriate for  [inaudible]  to  invoke  the 
Rio  treaty.  I  would  not  care  to  go 
beyond  that  in  the  context  of  our 
longstanding  obligations  to  Great  Britain 
which  are  well  known  and  seriously 
taken  [inaudible]. 

Q.  Is  there  any  indication  that 
either  the  Argentines  or  the  British 
are  willing  to  compromise  in  any  way 
over  the  question  of  sovereignty?  And 
secondly,  when  you  leave  here  do  you 
plan  to  go  to  Washington  or  to  Lon- 
don? 

A.  The  question  of  sovereignty  it 
seems  to  me  is  best  not  raised  in  the 
context  of  the  current  crisis.  There  are 
differing  views  on  both  sides,  clearly. 
It's  a  subject  for  perhaps  negotiation 
later.  It's  too  early  to  say  whether  we 
are  going  to  go  from  here  to  Washing- 
ton to  report  to  President  Reagan.  I've 
stayed  in  very  close  touch  from  the 
outset  of  this,  received  his  instructions 
daily  [inaudible].  It's  still  too  early  to  say 
to  answer  that  question;  perhaps  tomor- 
row or  later  [inaudible]. 


Q.  You  said  that  sovereignty  is 
best  discussed  later.  Does  that  mean 
that  it  is  not  being  discussed  now? 

A.  No,  it  clearly  has  an  impact  on 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  discussion. 

Q.  Are  the  British  conscious  that 
the  Argentinians  intend  to  remain  on 
the  island  dead  or  alive  at  any  price? 

A.  I  can't  speak  for  the  British  on 
this  subject  and  I  can't  speak  for  the 
Argentinians;  they're  capable  of  speak- 
ing for  themselves. 


SECRETARY'S  STATEMENT, 
BUENOS  AIRES, 
APR.  19,  198212 

Before  leaving  I  have  a  brief  formal 
departure  statement  to  make. 

On  Thursday,  when  I  returned  to 
Buenos  Aires,  I  brought  with  me  new 
ideas  which  provided  the  basis  for  my 
very  intensive  meetings  with  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Argentine  Government. 
Others  have  been  developed  here.  In 
these  more  than  3  days  of  very  detailed 
talks,  there  has  been  a  further  identifica- 
tion and  refinement  of  the  Argentine 
position.  We  have  now  finished  this 
stage  of  our  work.  I  am  making  the 
results  available  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  I  am  returning  to  Washington 
to  report  to  the  President. 

We  continue  to  believe  firmly  in  the 
urgent  necessity  for  a  diplomatic  solu- 
tion to  the  South  Atlantic  crisis  based  on 
Security  Council  Resolution  502  and  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  and  the  pur- 
poses of  the  U.N.  Charter.  These  are  the 
guidelines  we  have  followed  since  the 
outset  of  our  effort.  And  I  am  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  war  in  the  South 
Atlantic  would  be  the  greatest  of 
tragedies  and  that  time  is,  indeed,  run- 
ning out. 


SECRETARY'S  STATEMENT, 
CARACAS,  APR.  19,  198213 

Mr.  Zambrano  [Venezuela  Foreign 
Minister  Jose  Alberto  Zambrano 
Velasco]  and  I  have  just  had  a  detailed 
exchange  of  views  on  the  situation  in  the 
South  Atlantic.  I  told  the  minister,  on 
the  question  of  Buenos  Aires,  that  we 
went  to  Buenos  Aires  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Government  of  Argentina  with 
some  new  idea  with  which  to  deal  in  ac- 
cordance with  U.N.  Security  Council 
Resolution  502.  We  had  detailed  ex- 
changes there;  we  received  some  addi- 
tional views  and  ideas  from  the  Govern- 


ment of  Argentina  which  we  hi 
transmitted  to  London.  We're  i 
process  of  having  completed  th 
of  the  activity  we've  been  invol 
and  I  will  now  return  to  Washi 
discuss  the  situation  with  Presi 
Reagan  and  to  await  further 
developments. 

Q.  Do  you  view  a  possibl 
tine  call  for  an  OAS  meeting 
positive  or  negative  sign? 

A.  I  don't  want  to  commei 
whether  it  is  a  positive  or  a  nej 
sign.  I  think  the  Argentine  Go\ 
has  been  considering  such  a  st( 
considerable  period.  It  remains 
seen.  ^ 

Q.  Why  did  you  stop  in  C 
twice? 

A.  Clearly  this  is  the  plac< 
for  refueling  of  the  aircraft.  It 
me  also  a  very  convenient  opp< 
exchange  views  with  my  collea, 
Zambrano  on  the  situation.  An 
say  I  noted  with  some  interest 
speculation  that  followed  our  ii 
discussion  here  on  my  last  leg. 
the  speculation  was  totally  dev 
basis  in  fact. 

We  had  no  discussions  aboi 
anything  at  that  time  other  the 
situation  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
some  other  discussions  about  o 
concerns  about  the  situation  in 
America.  So  I  am  somewhat  pi 
surprised  to  see  that  speculatic 


AMBASSADOR  MIDDENDO 
OAS,  APR.  20,  198214 

The  U.S.  delegation  is  deeply  c 
by  the  implications  of  the  prop 
tion  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
today.  In  brief,  we  question  wl 
such  a  proposal  is  either  neces: 
appropriate  and  whether,  then 
may  contribute  to  a  peaceful  s< 

We  would  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  come  before  the  C 
day.  Nevertheless,  if  a  majorit; 
members  believes  the  time  has 
build  upon  our  work  of  last  we 
Permanent  Council,  there  is  m 
ample  basis  for  us  to  do  so  unc 
OAS  Charter. 

As  we  all  agreed  last  week 
resolution  put  forward  by  the 
distinguished  representatives  o 
bia,  Ecuador,  and  Costa  Rica  a 
proved  by  this  body  by  consens 
proper  role  for  our  organizatio 
difficult  situation  is  to  be  avail; 
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ie  ongoing  efforts  to  reach  a 
1  settlement  and  to  maintain  our 
lity  as  a  valuable  source  of  sup- 
these  efforts. 

icles  59  and  60  of  the  OAS 
■  provide  an  entirely  appropriate 
for  this  organization  to  serve 
e.  And  Article  24  of  the  charter 
ly  contemplates  precisely  the 
:  mechanisms— such  as  good  of- 
lediation,  conciliation,  and  in- 
tion— that  may  be  needed  in  this 

contrast,  convocation  under  the 
aty,  as  is  proposed  today,  seems 
appropriate  for  the  present  con- 
t  a  time  when  Secretary  Haig  is 
d  in  an  ongoing  effort  to  promote 
>ful  settlement  within  the 
rork  of  U.N.  Resolution  502, 
ye  are  anxious  not  to  prejudice,  it 
to  my  government  particularly  in- 
nate to  seek  consideration  of  this 
within  the  Rio  treaty.  Despite  its 
for  peacekeeping  purposes,  the 
aty  is  generally  viewed  as  an  in- 
:nt  for  developing  and  implement- 
lective  security  measures.  While, 
•se,  there  has  been  no  suggestion 
>ever  that  we  consider  adopting 
leasures,  the  mere  fact  of  our 
g  under  the  Rio  treaty  rubric 
inevitably  cast  the  activities  of 
oup  in  an  unhelpful  confronta- 
light. 

e  could  avoid  such  an  unfortunate 
»  our  deliberations  and  achieve  our 
ses  equally  well,  if  not  better,  by 
lg  under  the  OAS  Charter.  Ac- 
gly,  it  is  the  intention  of  my 
ition  to  abstain  on  the  proposed 
tion  under  consideration. 


RESOLUTION  360, 
21,  198215 

sas: 

its  note  dated  April  19,  1982,  the 
lment  of  Argentina  requested  convoca- 
the  Organ  of  Consultation,  pursuant 
icle  6  of  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of 
ocal  Assistance,  to  consider  the 
res  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  take 
i  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  security 
hemisphere,  and 

ie  Permanent  Council  of  the  Organ- 
i  of  American  States  has  heard  the 
lent  by  the  Permanent  Representative 
jentina  denouncing  a  grave  situation 
hreatens  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
phere  and  that  affects  the  sovereignty 
irritorial  integrity  of  his  country,  and 
bing  the  measures  that  the  Argentine 
nment  has  adopted  in  exercise  of  the 
of  legitimate  self-defense, 


The  Permanent  Council  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States 
Resolves: 

1.  To  convene  the  Organ  of  Consultation 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Inter-American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  70  of  the  Rules  of  Pro- 
cedure of  this  Permanent  Council,  to  consider 
the  grave  situation  that  has  arisen  in  the 
South  Atlantic. 

2.  To  decide  that  the  Organ  of  Consul- 
tation shall  meet  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
General  Secretariat  of  the  Organization  on 
April  26,  1982,  at  10  a.m. 

3.  To  constitute  itself  and  to  act  provi- 
sionally as  Organ  of  Consultation,  pursuant 
to  Article  12  of  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance. 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
APR.  25,  198216 

In  light  of  events  in  South  Georgia,  the 
Argentines  have  asked  for  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  meeting  with  Mr.  Haig.  The 
Secretary  had  a  lengthy  conversation  by 
telephone  with  the  Argentine  Foreign 
Minister  this  afternoon.  He  has  also 
been  in  continuous  communication  with 
the  President.  During  the  Secretary's 
conversations  with  the  Argentine 
Foreign  Minister,  the  Secretary  made  it 
clear  that  President  Reagan  believes 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  find  a 
peaceful  solution.  The  Secretary  will 
discuss  the  situation  with  the  Foreign 
Minister  tomorrow  morning. 


SECRETARY'S  STATEMENT, 
OAS,  APR.  26,  198217 

As  we  meet  here  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Americas,  we  are  reminded  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere's  tradition  of 
democracy,  its  record  of  achievement, 
and  its  devotion  to  peace.  The  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  is  the  living 
testimony  that  our  cooperation  can  be  a 
force  for  international  progress.  Clearly, 
a  vigorous  inter-American  system  is  of 
fundamental  importance  to  the  future  of 
the  hemisphere. 

These  facts  must  be  uppermost  in 
our  minds  as  we  consider  how  best  to 
advance  toward  a  peaceful  solution  to 
the  South  Atlantic  controversy.  All  of  us 
know  that  we  are  dealing  today  with  an 
enormously  difficult  and  sensitive  prob- 
lem. Both  the  Republic  of  Argentina  and 
the  United  Kingdom  assert  that  their 
rights  to  the  islands  have  been  denied. 
Argentina  is  motivated  by  a  deep  na- 
tional commitment  to  establish  posses- 
sion of  the  islands.  It  is  frustrated  by 


South  Georgia  Islands 

Number  of  Islands:  One  large  and  ap- 
proximately 25  smaller  islands  and 
rocks. 

Area:  1,450  sq.  mi.  (slightly  larger  than 
Long  Island,  New  York). 
Climate:  Rain  falls  about  200  days  of 
the  year.  The  islands  are  covered  entire- 
ly by  snow  and  glaciers  much  of  the 
year. 

Population:  A  British  scientific  station 
at  Grytviken  is  the  only  existing  perma- 
nent settlement.  The  last  whaling  sta- 
tion closed  in  the  early  1960s.  ■ 


years  of  what  it  considers  to  be  fruitless 
negotiation.  Britain  emphasizes  its 
longstanding  possession  of  the  islands 
and  asserts  that  the  wishes  of  the  in- 
habitants must  be  respected  in  any 
lasting  settlement. 

To  understand  these  competing 
claims  and  the  emotions  on  both  sides 
does  not  mean  to  pass  judgment  on  their 
validity.  But  this  organization— and  the 
world  community— long  ago  made  the 
judgment  that  force  should  not  be  used 
to  solve  international  disputes.  We  shall 
all  suffer  if  this  fundamental  principle  of 
both  the  international  order  and  hemi- 
spheric order,  which  the  Rio  treaty  was 
designed  to  protect,  is  ignored.  I  think 
all  of  us  are  well  aware  of  how  many 
members  of  the  OAS  are  involved  in  a 
dispute  over  territory  with  one  or  more 
neighbors. 

In  the  current  conflict,  the  surest 
guide  to  a  peaceful  settlement  is  to  be 
found  in  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion 502.  It  requires  an  immediate  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  and  immediate 
withdrawal  of  Argentine  forces  on  the 
islands,  and  that  the  resolution  of  the 
problem  be  sought  through  diplomacy. 
These  three  points  form  the  indispensa- 
ble basis  for  a  solution:  They  form  an  in- 
tegrated whole.  They  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  both  parties,  or  at  least  not 
rejected  by  either  of  them. 

In  support  of  Resolution  502,  the 
United  States  has  offered  its  assistance 
to  both  Britain  and  Argentina.  We  have 
acted  in  the  spirit  of  friendship  with 
both  countries,  heartened  by  the  con- 
fidence of  both  governments.  For  the 
past  3  weeks,  I  have  pursued  the 
possibilities  of  averting  wider  conflict 
and  a  framework  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment, here,  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  in  Lon- 
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don.  These  discussion  have  been  long 
and  difficult.  They  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  in  the  context  of  this 
anguishing  controversy.  President 
Reagan  believes  that  the  United  States 
has  a  perhaps  unique  ability  to  assist  the 
parties.  Under  his  direction,  I  have 
made  myself  available  to  both,  accepting 
their  invitations  to  sound  out  their  views 
and  suggesting  avenues  to  approach  a 
framework  of  peace. 

Throughout  this  arduous  period,  we 
have  been  aware  that  the  stakes  for  the 
international  community,  the  Americas, 
and  the  two  countries  are  very  great. 
Continued  military  action  will  exact  a 
heavy  price.  The  enemies  of  the  West 
could  find  fresh  opportunities  to  seek 
that  position  of  influence  on  the 
mainland  of  the  Americas  they  have  so 
long  sought. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  crisis  has 
reached  a  critical  point.  New  military  ac- 
tion has  taken  place.  Unless  a  settlement 
can  be  found  in  the  next  few  days,  more 
intensive  fighting  is  likely  to  occur. 

The  conflict  over  the  islands  affects 
us  all.  As  we  consider  what  we  can  do  to 
help  the  situation,  let  us  recall  these 
points. 


FALKLAND  ISLANDS  AND  VICINITY 


•  There  has  been  a  use  of  force  by 
an  American  state,  followed  by  a  U.N. 
Security  Council  resolution  which  clearly 
sets  forth  the  basis  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment. While  we  should  take  advantage 
of  the  peaceful  settlement  procedures 
available  to  us  in  this  forum,  it  would  be 
neither  appropriate  nor  effective  to  treat 
this  dispute  within  the  collective  security 
framework  implied  by  the  Rio  treaty. 

•  Any  resolution  considered  for 
adoption  by  the  foreign  ministers  should 
be  examined  against  the  criteria  of 
whether  it  contributes  to  the  peace  proc- 
ess, whether  it  impairs  the  peace  efforts 
already  endorsed  by  the  OAS,  and 
whether  it  strengthens  the  ability  of  this 
organization  to  contribute  in  the  future 
to  easing  this  crisis. 

Our  participation  in  the  inter- 
American  system  pledges  us  to 
strengthen  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
hemisphere.  In  the  search  for  a  solution 
that  both  parties  can  accept  with  honor 
and  responsibility,  the  United  States  re- 
mains at  the  disposition  of  the  parties. 
At  this  critical  hour,  we  are  redoubling 
our  peace  efforts.  With  your  help  we 
may  succeed. 


DECLARATION  OF 
FOREIGN  MINISTERS, 
OAS,  APR.  26,  1982 

The  Twentieth  Meeting  of  Consulta 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  taking 
count  Resolution  359  of  the  Permar 
cil  and  the  serious  situation  that  ha: 
about  this  meeting,  urges  that  peac 
tained  in  the  hemisphere  and  that  1; 
as  a  basis  for  international  relations 


OAS  RESOLUTION  I, 
APR.  28,  198218 

Considering: 

The  principles  of  inter-America: 
ty  and  cooperation  and  the  need  to 
peaceful  solution  to  any  situation  tt 
dangers  the  peace  of  the  Americas; 

That  a  dangerous  confrontation 
arisen  between  the  United  Kingdon 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and 
tine  Republic,  which  was  aggravate 
the  events  that  have  arisen  from  tl 
presence  of  the  British  navy  in  the 
Atlantic,  within  the  security  region 
to  in  Article  4  of  the  Rio  Treaty; 

That  the  primary  purpose  of  th 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Ass 
the  maintenance  of  the  peace  and  s 
the  hemisphere,  which,  in  the  case 
arisen,  requires  ensuring  the  peace 
ment  of  the  dispute; 

That  to  facilitate  peaceful  settli 
the  dispute,  it  is  urgent  that  hostili 
since  they  disturb,  the  peace  of  the 
sphere  and  may  reach  unforeseeabl 
tions; 

That  it  is  an  unchanging  princi] 
inter-American  system  that  peace  1 
served  and  that  all  the  American  si 
unanimously  reject  the  interventioi 
continental  or  continental  armed  fc 
any  of  the  nations  of  the  hemisphei 

That  Argentina's  rights  of  sov€ 
over  the  Malvinas  (Falkland)  Islanc 
stated  in  some  important  resolutioi 
by  various  international  forums,  in 
Declaration  of  Inter-American  Juri 
mittee  on  January  16,  1976,  which 
"That  the  Republic  of  Argentina  to 
undeniable  right  of  sovereignty  ov< 
Malvinas  Islands,"  must  be  borne  ii 
and 

That  the  peace  efforts  being  m 
the  consent  of  the  parties  must  be 
sized,  and  that  inter-American  solii 
tributes  to  that  objective,  and 

Having  Seen: 

Resolution  502  (1982)  of  the  Ui 
tions  Security  Council,  all  of  whose 
must  be  fulfilled;  Resolution  359  oi 
1982,  adopted  by  the  Permanent  C 
the  Organization  of  American  Stat 
Declaration  adopted  unanimously  t 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  the 
session  of  the  Twentieth  Meeting  c 
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c.  14/82),  and  in  conformity  with  the 

nerican  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 

ice, 

:s: 

o  urge  the  Government  of  the  United 
i  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
immediately  to  cease  the  hostilities  it 
ng  on  within  the  security  region 
by  Article  4  of  the  Inter-American 
if  Reciprocal  Assistance,  and  also  to 
rom  any  act  that  may  affect  inter- 
n  peace  and  security. 

0  urge  the  Government  of  the 

1  of  Argentina  likewise  to  refrain 
:ing  any  action  that  may  exacerbate 
ition. 

o  urge  those  governments  im- 
y  to  call  a  truce  that  will  make  it 
to  resume  and  proceed  normally  with 
itiation  aimed  at  a  peaceful  settle- 
the  conflict,  taking  into  account  the 
:  sovereignty  of  the  Republic  of 
la  over  the  Malvinas  (Falkland) 
ind  the  interests  of  the  islanders, 
o  express  the  willingness  of  the 
f  Consultation  to  lend  support, 
v/hatever  means  it  considers  ad- 
to  the  new  initiatives  being  advanced 
:gional  or  world  level,  with  the  con- 
he  Parties,  which  are  directed 
;he  just  and  peaceful  settlement  of 
ilem. 

'o  take  note  of  the  information  re- 
bout  the  important  negotiations  of 
■etary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of 
t  and  to  express  its  wishes  that  they 
in  effective  contribution  to  the 
settlement  of  the  conflict. 
'o  deplore  the  adoption  by  members 
luropean  Economic  Community  and 
ates  of  coercive  measures  of  an 
c  and  political  nature,  which  are  prej- 
o  the  Argentine  nation  and  to  urge 
lift  those  measures,  indicating  that 
istitute  a  serious  precedent,  inasmuch 
are  not  covered  by  Resolution  502 
f  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
incompatible  with  the  Charters  of  the 
Nations  and  of  the  OAS  and  the 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

'o  instruct  the  President  of  the  Twen- 
;eting  of  Consultation  to  take  im- 

steps  to  transmit  the  appeal  con- 
n  operative  paragraphs  1,  2  and  3  of 
alution  to  the  governments  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Nor- 
•eland  and  of  the  Republic  of  Argen- 
d  also  to  inform  them,  on  behalf  of 
^ign  ministers  of  the  Americas,  that 
lly  confident  that  this  appeal  will  be 
i  for  the  sake  of  peace  in  the  region 
he  world. 

["o  instruct  the  President  of  the  Twen- 
eeting  of  Consultation  immediately  to 

this  resolution  formally  to  the  Chair- 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council, 
he  may  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
rs  of  the  Council. 

fo  keep  the  Twentieth  Meeting  of 
ation  open,  especially  to  oversee 


South  Sandwich  Islands 

Number  of  Islands:  Nine  main  and  ap- 
proximately 10  smaller  islands  and 
islets. 

Area:  120  sq.  mi.  From  the  Cook  Island 
in  the  south  to  Zavodovski  Island  in  the 
north,  South  Sandwich  Islands  span  an 
arc  of  approximately  200  nautical  miles. 
Climate:  There  are  no  long-term 
meteorological  records.  However,  the 
islands  are  located  well  south  of  the  ap- 
proximate limits  of  pack  ice  for 
September. 

Population:  Argentinian  scientific  base 
on  Southern  Thule.  ■ 


faithful  compliance  with  this  resolution,  and 
to  take  such  additional  measures  as  are 
deemed  necessary  to  restore  and  preserve 
peace  and  settle  the  conflict  by  peaceful 
means. 


AMBASSADOR  MIDDENDORF, 
OAS,  APR.  28,  198219 

I  will  take  only  a  moment  to  explain  the 
vote  of  my  delegation  on  the  resolution 
just  adopted. 

We  are  gratified  by  the  support  ex- 
pressed in  operative  Paragraph  5  for  the 
efforts  of  Secretary  Haig  to  avert  a 
wider  conflict  and  to  obtain  agreement 
on  a  framework  for  peace. 

It  is  precisely  because  of  those  ef- 
forts that  my  delegation  has  voted  as  it 
did  on  the  proposed  resolution.  The 
resolution  comes  at  a  delicate  moment  in 
Secretary  Haig's  efforts;  at  a  moment 
when  the  United  States  has  redoubled 
its  peace  efforts. 

Given  the  Secretary's  mission,  the 
United  States  is  not  in  a  position  to  ex- 
press views  on  many  of  the  issues  ad- 
dressed by  the  resolution  and,  therefore, 
has  abstained.  In  so  doing,  we  reaffirm 
the  fervent  hope,  shared  by  each  of  us, 
that  all  the  actions  of  this  distinguished 
body  will  truly  facilitate  peace. 


SECRETARY'S  STATEMENT, 
APR.  30,  198220 

The  South  Atlantic  crisis  is  about  to 
enter  a  new  and  dangerous  phase,  in 
which  large-scale  military  action  is  like- 
ly. I  would  like  to  bring  you  up  to  date 


on  what  we  have  done,  why,  and  what 
we  must  do  now. 

We  have  made  a  determined  effort 
to  restore  peace  through  implementation 
of  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution  502. 
That  resolution  calls  for  an  end  to 
hostilities,  the  withdrawal  of  Argentine 
forces  from  the  islands,  and  a  diplomatic 
settlement  of  the  fundamental  dispute. 

The  United  States  made  this  ex- 
traordinary effort  because  the  stakes  in 
human  lives  and  international  order  re- 
quired it.  From  the  outset,  the  United 
States  has  been  guided  by  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  the  rule  of  law  and  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes.  The  collapse  of 
that  principle  could  only  bring  chaos  and 
suffering. 

We  also  made  this  effort  because  the 
crisis  raised  the  vital  issues  of 
hemispheric  solidarity  at  a  time  when 
the  Communist  adversaries  seek  posi- 
tions of  influence  on  the  mainland  of  the 
Americas,  and  latent  territorial  disputes 
in  much  of  the  hemisphere  called  for  uni- 
ty and  the  resolute  defense  of  principle. 
We  acted  as  well  because  the  United 
States  has  the  confidence  of  the  parties. 
The  United  Kingdom  is  our  closest  ally, 
and  Prime  Minister  Thatcher's  govern- 
ment looked  to  us  to  pursue  a  peaceful 
solution.  We  have  also  recently 
developed  a  better  relationship  with 
Argentina  as  part  of  our  success  in 
revitalizing  the  community  of  American 
states.  President  Galtieri  also  requested 
our  involvement. 

Under  the  direction  of  President 
Reagan,  I  participated  in  many  days  of 
intense  discussions  with  the  parties  in 
the  search  of  a  framework  for  im- 
plementing U.N.  Security  Council 
Resolution  502.  Our  initial  aim  was  to 
clarify  the  position  of  the  parties  and  to 
offer  suggestions  on  how  those  positions 
might  be  reconciled.  We  took  no  position 
on  the  merits  of  either  the  British  or 
Argentine  claims  to  the  islands.  As  the 
prospects  for  more  intense  hostilities 
arose,  we  put  forth  an  American  pro- 
posal. It  represented  our  best  estimate 
of  what  the  two  parties  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  accept  and  was  based 
squarely  on  our  own  principles  and  con- 
cern for  the  rule  of  law. 

We  regard  this  as  a  fair  and  a  sound 
proposal.  It  involves  a  cessation  of 
hostilities,  withdrawal  of  both  Argentine 
and  British  forces,  termination  of  sanc- 
tions, establishment  of  a  U.S-U. K.- 
Argentine interim  authority  to  maintain 
the  agreement,  continuation  of  the  tradi- 
tional local  administration  with  Argen- 
tine participation,  procedures  for  en- 
couraging cooperation  in  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  islands,  and  a  framework 
for  negotiations  on  a  final  settlement, 
taking  into  account  the  interests  of  both 
sides  and  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants. 

We  had  reason  to  hope  that  the 
United  Kingdom  would  consider  a  settle- 
ment along  the  lines  of  our  proposal,  but 
Argentina  informed  us  yesterday  that  it 
could  not  accept  it.  Argentina's  position 
remains  that  it  must  receive  an 
assurance  now  of  eventual  sovereignty 
or  an  immediate  de  facto  role  in  govern- 
ing the  islands  which  would  lead  to 
sovereignty. 

For  its  part,  the  British  Government 
had  continued  to  affirm  the  need  to 
respect  the  views  of  the  inhabitants  in 
any  settlement. 

The  United  States  has  thus  far 
refrained  from  adopting  measures  in 
response  to  the  seizure  of  the  islands 
that  could  have  interfered  with  our  abili- 
ty to  work  with  both  sides  in  the  search 
for  peace. 

The  British  Government  has  shown 
complete  understanding  for  this  position. 
Now,  however,  in  light  of  Argentina's 
failure  to  accept  a  compromise,  we  must 
take  concrete  steps  to  underscore  that 
the  United  States  cannot  and  will  not 
condone  the  use  of  unlawful  force  to 
resolve  disputes. 

The  President  has,  therefore, 
ordered  the  suspension  of  all  military  ex- 
ports to  Argentina,  the  withholding  of 
certification  of  Argentine  eligibility  for 
military  sales,  and  the  suspension  of 
new  Export-Import  Bank  credits  and 
guarantees. 

The  President  has  also  directed  that 
the  United  States  will  respond  positively 
for  requests  to  material  support  for 
British  forces.  There  will,  of  course,  be 
no  direct  U.S.  military  involvement. 

American  policy  will  continue  to  be 
guided  by  our  concerns  for  the  rule  of 
law  and  our  desire  to  facilitate  an  early 
and  fair  settlement.  The  United  States 
remains  ready  to  assist  the  parties  in 
finding  that  settlement.  A  strictly 
military  outcome  cannot  endure  over 
time.  In  the  end,  there  will  have  to  be  a 
negotiated  outcome  acceptable  to  the  in- 
terested parties.  Otherwise,  we  will  all 
face  unending  hostility  and  insecurity  in 
the  South  Atlantic. 


'Made  at  the  news  briefing  at  the  White 
House  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary 
Larry  Speakes  (text  from  Weekly  Compila- 
tion of  Presidential  Documents  of  Apr.  5, 
1982). 

2Adopted  by  a  vote  of  10  (U.S.)-1,  with  4 
abstentions. 


3Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Apr.  12. 

4Press  release  124. 

5Press  release  125  of  Apr.  13. 

6Adopted  by  consensus  by  the  Permanent 
Council  of  the  OAS. 

Tress  release  126  of  Apr.  14. 

8Press  release  131. 

9Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Apr.  19. 

10Press  release  137  of  Apr.  20. 

nPress  release  136  of  Apr.  20. 

12Press  release  139  of  Apr.  20. 

13Press  release  140  of  Apr.  21. 
uMade  at  the  20th  meeting  of  the  Con- 
sultation of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
OAS. 


16Adopted  by  the  convocation  of 
meeting  of  the  Consultation  of  Minis 
Foreign  Affairs,  Permanent  Council 
a  vote  of  18-0,  with  3  abstentions  (t 

16Made  available  to  the  press  by 
ment  spokesman  Dean  Fischer. 

"Made  to  the  20th  meeting  of  tl 
sultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Af: 
manent  Council,  OAS  (press  release 
Apr.  27). 

"Adopted  by  the  20th  meeting  < 
Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreigr 
Permanent  Council,  OAS,  by  a  vote 
with  4  abstentions  (U.S.). 

19Made  at  the  20th  meeting  of  tl 
sultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Af: 
OAS. 

20Press  release  150.  ■ 


Background  on  the 
Falkland  Islands  Crisis 


by  Neal  H.  Petersen 
Office  of  the  Historian 


Summary 

The  Falkland  Islands  dispute  dates  to 
the  era  of  early  European  exploration. 
Spain  and  England  nearly  went  to  war 
over  control  of  the  area  in  the  18th  cen-  ' 
tury,  and  the  question  of  sovereignty 
has  been  a  matter  of  keen  significance 
to  Argentina  from  its  moment  of  in- 
dependence in  1816.  The  United  States 
was  involved  in  events  of  the  early 
1830s.  In  1833  the  British  established  an 
enduring  British  presence.  For  the  next 
150  years,  the  British  developed  the 
islands  as  a  colony  supporting  a  whaling 
and  a  sheep  industry  protected  by  the 
Royal  Navy.  Argentina  never  allowed  its 
sense  of  grievance  to  cool  and  in  the 
post- 1945  era  raised  the  claim  repeated- 
ly. Sporadic  U.K.-Argentine  negotiations 
have  occurred  since  1966.  The  U.S.  posi- 
tion has  been  to  accept  the  fact  of 
British  presence  without  prejudice  to  the 
question  of  ultimate  sovereignty  and  to 
avoid  taking  sides  on  the  issue. 

Early  Claims 

Contending  claims  to  the  Falkland/ 
Malvinas  Islands  date  to  the  earliest 
phases  of  European  exploration.  The 
British  maintain  that  the  first  confirmed 
voyage  to  the  islands  was  undertaken  in 
1592  by  the  English  sailor  John  Davis. 
The  possibility  of  earlier  voyages  to  the 
Falklands  by  various  Spanish  explorers, 
including  Amerigo  Vespucci  in  1502,  is 
generally  discounted  by  scholars  but  con- 
tinues to  be  advanced  by  some  Argen- 
tine historians. 


The  first  European  settlemc 
the  Falklands  was  established  ir 
the  French  who  later  sold  their 
Spain.  A  British  settlement  tool 
1766.  Britain  and  Spain  nearly 
war  over  the  islands  in  the  177C 
ain  withdrew  in  1774  without  tr 
tion  of  sovereignty  being  resolv 

Until  1811,  Spain  enjoyed  I 
puted  control  of  the  Falklands  1: 
them  for  little  more  than  a  pen? 
and  withdrew  entirely  in  1811  d 
Argentina's  war  for  independen 
new  Argentine  Government  clai 
vacant  islands  in  1820  and  estal 
colony  in  1826. 

U.S.  Involvement 
During  the  19th  Century 

In  1831  the  Argentine  governoi 
Falklands  seized  three  America 
ships  to  demonstrate  Argentine 
ty  in  the  area.  One  escaped,  on< 
released,  but  the  third,  the  Har 
taken  to  Buenos  Aires  as  a  priz 
Argentine  rejected  U.S.  diplom; 
tests,  the  U.S.S.  Lexington,  an 
American  warship,  destroyed  tl 
tina  settlement  in  the  Falkland; 
deported  much  of  the  populatio 
eluding  all  responsible  officials. 
There  ensued  a  12-year  bre 
U.S. -Argentine  relations  and  a 
contending  claims  respecting  th 
of  the  Harriet  and  the  destruct 
wrought  by  the  Lexington.  Arg 
continued  to  demand  reparatioi 
decades.  A  U.S.  reply  of  1841 5 
that  the  United  States  was  sus] 
judgment  on  the  Argentine  req 
because  it  did  not  want  to  comi 
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nglo-Argentine  dispute  over 
nty.  In  1885  President 
d  defended  the  Lexington's 
on  of  the  "piratical"  Argentine 
id  publicly  rejected  the  Argen- 
n  as  "wholly  groundless." 

ws  of 
ish  Colony 

ish  occupied  the  islands  in  1833 
cised  control  for  the  next  cen- 
a  half.  The  Falklands  supported 
ble  sheep-raising  industry  while 
is  a  whaling  station  and  naval 
;  port.  The  victories  achieved  by 
/arships  operating  out  of  and 
Falklands  in  both  World  Wars 
sd  the  islands'  strategic  value, 
policy  on  the  issue  of  sovereign- 
enerally  noncommittal  and  occa- 
ambiguous  and  self-contra- 
The  United  States  chose  not  to 
the  British  reoccupation  of  the 
is  a  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
sing  its  position  on  British 
ntedating  that  pronouncement, 
iguous  state  of  the  British/ 
le  legal  dispute,  and  the  prac- 
sideration  that  recognition  of 
le  sovereignty  would  undercut 
defense  against  Argentine 
)r  damages. 

United  States  denied  Britain's 
proceed  against  U.S.  whalers 
ermen  as  trespassers.  Yet  U.S. 
cial  agents,  and  then  consuls, 
3n  the  Falklands  dealt  with 
luthorities.  The  United  States 
3d  the  islands  as  a  British 
on  in  a  bilateral  convention  with 
;ed  Kingdom  of  1902.  The 
states  became  a  party  to  various 
aral  conventions  to  which  the 
Kingdom  acceded  on  behalf  of 
:land  Islands.  The  Falklands 
jntified  as  British  in  a  U.S.  con- 
struction of  1926  and  listed  as 
n  a  press  release  of  1938  analyz- 
ade  agreement  with  the  United 
n.  On  the  other  hand,  apparently 
o  avoid  implying  U.S.  acceptance 
iritish  claim,  the  United  States 
mention  of  the  Falkland  Islands 
938  agreement  itself. 


The  Issue  Since  1945 

Since  the  Second  World  War,  successive 
U.S.  Administrations  have  hewed  to  a 
course  of  strict  neutrality  on  the 
Falklands  issue  despite  repeated  Argen- 
tine requests  for  support.  At  inter- 
American  conferences  of  the  1945-55 
period,  the  United  States  reiterated  its 
neutral  position  and  called  for  a  peaceful 
settlement.  With  the  Falklands  in  mind 
it  abstained  or  voted  against  resolutions 
calling  for  a  definitive  end  to  colonialism 
in  the  Americas,  self-determination  for 
the  colonies  of  extracontinental  powers, 
and  the  monitoring  of  dependent  ter- 
ritories by  the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

In  1964  Argentina  began  a  con- 
certed international  campaign  for  the 
"return  of  the  Malvinas,"  taking  its  case 
to  the  United  Nations  and  the  Commit- 
tee of  24  as  a  colonial  issue.  The  United 
States  declined  formal  and  informal 
Argentine  requests  for  support  and  ab- 
stained on  a  resolution  calling  for 
bilateral  U.K.-Argentine  negotiations 
and  an  end  to  "colonialism"  in  the 
Falklands.  In  1965  the  United  States 
again  abstained  on  an  Argentine- 
initiated  resolution  at  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly.  The  United  Kingdom  and 
Argentina  did  begin  negotiations  in 
January  1966,  but  a  hijacking  and  sym- 
bolic "invasion"  of  the  islands  by  a  hand- 
ful of  Argentine  nationalists  occurred  in 
October,  followed  by  anti-British 
demonstrations  in  Argentina. 

In  November  1967  Prime  Minister 
Harold  Wilson's  Labor  government  ap- 
peared to  accept  the  principle  of  even- 
tual Argentine  control  of  the  islands, 
dependent  on  the  will  of  the  inhabitants. 
A  visit  to  the  Falklands  by  Lord 
Chalfont,  Minister  of  State,  in 
November  1968  raised  the  islanders' 
fears  of  abandonment.  An  uproar  in  the 
London  press  and  Conservative  Party 
opposition  in  Parliament  fueled  senti- 
ment to  retain  the  islands.  Rumors  in 
1969  of  possible  oil  deposits  added 
another  dimension  to  the  controversy. 

In  July  1971  the  two  sides  an- 
nounced a  series  of  agreements  increas- 
ing commercial,  communications,  social, 
and  cultural  links  between  the  Falklands 
and  Argentina.  However,  following  the 


return  of  Juan  Peron,  the  negotiations 
collapsed  in  November  1973.  The  Argen- 
tine Government  again  asked  for  U.S. 
support  but  was  rebuffed  by  the  familiar 
stance  of  impartiality.  A  British 
economic  survey  of  the  Falklands  in 
1976  met  with  a  vigorous  protest  from 
Argentina,  and  there  occurred  an  inci- 
dent at  sea  involving  the  Argentine 
Navy  and  a  British  research  vessel. 
Probable  oil  deposits  seemed  to  be  a 
cause  for  heightened  tension.  British 
and  Argentine  negotiators  resumed 
discussions  in  1977  and  by  December 
1978  had  agreed  on  scientific  coopera- 
tion in  research  on  the  Falkland 
dependencies.  A  new  round  of  negotia- 
tions commenced  in  March  1981.  In  Oc- 
tober the  United  Kingdom  conducted 
elections  for  a  local  legislative  council. 

Early  in  1982,  Argentina  insisted 
upon  monthly  bilateral  negotiations  with 
a  preestablished  agenda  and  escalated 
the  level  of  its  rhetoric  on  the  issue. 
Disagreement  over  the  presence  of 
Argentines  on  the  South  Georgia  Islands 
to  dismantle  an  abandoned  whaling  fac- 
tory led  to  sharply  rising  tensions.  There 
followed  the  Argentine  invasion  of  the 
Falklands  on  April  2  and  on  South 
Georgia  on  April  4. 

Throughout  the  postwar  period  the 
United  States  had  not  deviated  from  its 
refusal  to  take  a  position  on  the  issue  of 
sovereignty.  ■ 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Coffee 

Extensions  of  the  international  coffee  agree- 
ment 1976.  Approved  by  the  International 
Coffee  Council  at  London  Sept.  25,  1981. 
Enters  into  force  Oct.  1,  1982  for  those  par- 
ties notifying  their  acceptance  by  Sept.  30, 
1982,  provided  certain  conditions  are  met. 
Acceptances  deposited:  Mexico,  Feb.  2,  1982; 

U.S.,  Feb.  11,  1982. 

Notification  of  provisional  application 

deposited:  Zimbabwe,  Feb.  24,  1982. 

Commodities 

Agreement  establishing  the  Common  Fund 
for  Commodities  with  schedules.  Done  at 
Geneva  June  27,  1980.1 
Signatures:  Samoa,  Apr.  2,  1982;  Syrian 
Arab  Republic,  Mar.  26,  1982. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Algeria,  Venezuela, 
Mar.  31,  1982;  Kenya,  Apr.  6,  1982;  Korea, 
Mar.  30,  1982. 

Conservation 

Convention  on  the  conservation  of  Antarctic 
marine  living  resources,  with  annex  for  an  ar- 
bitral tribunal.  Done  at  Canberra  May  20, 
1980.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  7,  1982. 
Ratification  deposited:  G.D.R.,  Mar.  30,  1982. 

Education-UNESCO 

Convention  on  the  recognition  of  studies, 
diplomas,  and  degrees  concerning  higher 
education  in  the  states  belonging  to  the 
Europe  region.  Done  at  Paris,  Dec.  21,  1979. 
Entered  into  force  Feb.  19,  1982.2 
Ratification  deposited:  Byelorussian  Soviet 
Socialist  Republic,  Mar.  3,  1982. 

Environmental  Modification 

Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  military  or 
any  other  hostile  use  of  environmental 
modification  techniques,  with  annex.  Done  at 
Geneva  May  18,  1977.  Entered  into  force 
Oct.  5,  1978;  for  the  U.S.  Jan.  17,  1980. 
TIAS  9614. 
Accession  deposited:  Egypt,  Apr.  1,  1982. 

Finance 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
formulated  at  the  Bretton  Woods  Conference 
July  1-22,  1944.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  27, 
1945.  TIAS  1502. 
Signature  and  acceptance  deposited:  Belize, 

Mar.  19,  1982. 

Genocide 

Convention  on  the  prevention  and  punish- 
ment of  the  crime  of  genocide.  Adopted  at 
Paris  Dec.  9,  1948.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  12,  1951.2 
Accession  deposited:  Cyprus,  Mar.  29,  1982. 


Health-Sanitary  Regulations 

Additional  regulations  amending  the  inter- 
national health  regulations  of  July  25,  1969. 
TIAS  7026.  Adopted  at  Geneva  May  20, 
1981. 
Entered  into  force:  Jan.  1,  1982. 

Labor 

Constitution  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization.  Done  at  Montreal  Oct.  9,  1946. 
Entered  into  force  Apr.  20,  1948.  TIAS  1868. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Antigua  and  Barbuda, 
Feb.  16,  1982. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Protocol  (Spain) 

Protocol  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  on  the 

accession  of  Spain.  Done  at  Brussels  Dec.  10, 

1981.1 

Acceptances  deposited:  F.R.G.,  Apr.  8,  1982; 

Luxembourg,  Apr.  6,  1982;  U.S.,  Apr.  1, 

1982. 

Ratification  deposited:  Denmark,  Apr.  20, 

1982. 

Oceanographic  Research 

Agreement  relating  to  the  conduct  of  a  joint 

program  of  marine  geoscientific  research  and 

mineral  resource  studies  of  the  South  Pacific 

region,  with  annexes.  Signed  at  Suva 

Mar.  12,  1982.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  12, 

1982. 

Signatures:  Australia,  New  Zealand,  U.S., 

Mar.  12,  1982. 

Phonograms 

Convention  for  the  protection  of  producers  of 
phonograms  against  unauthorized  duplication 
of  their  phonograms.  Done  at  Geneva 
Oct.  29,  1971.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  18, 
1973;  for  the  U.S.  Mar.  10,  1974.  TIAS  7808. 
Notification  of  accession:  Costa  Rica,  Mar.  17, 

1982. 

Property— Industrial 

Convention  of  Paris  for  the  protection  of  in- 
dustrial property  of  Mar.  20,  1883,  as  re- 
vised. Done  at  Stockholm  July  14,  1967. 
Entered  into  force  Apr.  26,  1970;  for  the 
U.S.  Sept.  5,  1970,  except  for  Articles  1-12 
entered  into  force  May  19,  1970;  for  the  U.S. 
Aug.  25,  1973.  TIAS  6923  and  7727. 
Accession  deposited:  Saudi  Arabia,  Feb.  22, 
1982. 

Property— Industrial— Classification 

Nice  agreement  concerning  the  international 
classification  of  goods  and  services  for  the 
purposes  of  the  registration  of  marks  of 
June  15,  1957,  as  revised.  TIAS  7419.  Done 
at  Geneva  May  13,  1977.  Entered  into  force 
Feb.  6,  1979.2 
Notification  of  ratification:  G.D.R.,  Mar.  23, 

1982. 

Rubber 

International  natural  rubber  agreement, 
1979.  Done  at  Geneva  Oct.  6,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  provisionally  Oct.  23,  1980. 
Entered  into  force  definitively:  Apr.  15, 
1982. 


Ratifications  deposited:  Brazil,  Apr. 
Belgium,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  Apr. 
Accession  deposited:  Thailand,  Apr 
Approval  deposited:  EEC,  Apr.  15, 

Treaties 

Vienna  convention  on  the  law  of  tr 
with  annex.  Done  at  Vienna  May  2 
Entered  into  force  Jan.  27,  1980.2 
Ratification  deposited:  Congo,  Apr 

U.N.  Industrial  Development  Org 

Constitution  of  the  U.N.  Industrial 
ment  Organization,  with  annexes. 
Vienna  Apr.  8,  1979.1 
Signatures:  Chad,  Apr.  14,  1982;  I 

Apr.  21,  1982. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Ecuador,  I 
1982;  France,  Mar.  30,  1982;  Kuw; 
1982;  Seychelles,  Apr.  21,  1982. 

Weapons 

Convention  on  prohibitions  or  rest 
the  use  of  certain  conventional  we; 
which  may  be  deemed  to  be  excess 
jurious  or  to  have  indiscriminate  e 
Done  at  Geneva  Oct.  10,  1980.1 
Signatures:  Afghanistan,  Austria, 
Bulgaria,  Byelorussian  Soviet  Soci 
public,  Canada,  Cuba,  Czechoslova 
mark,  Egypt,  Finland,  France,3'4'5 
F.R.G.,  Greece,  Hungary,  Iceland, 
Italy,3  Luxembourg,  Mexico,  Monj 
Morocco,  Netherlands,  New  Zealai 
way,  Poland,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sud 
Sweden,  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialis 
U.S.S.R.,  U.K.,4  Vietnam,  Apr.  1C 
Sierra  Leone,  May  1,  1981;  Yugos 
May  5,  1981;  India,  Philippines,  M 
1981;  Nicaragua,  May  20,  1981;  S 
June  18,  1981;  Ecuador,  Sept.  9, 
Sept.  14,  1981,4  Togo,  Sept.  15,  1' 
Sept.  22,  1981;  Argentina,  Dec.  2, 
Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Jan.  26,  1982;  ] 
stein,  Feb.  11,  1982;  Turkey,  Mar 
Australia,  Romania,  U.S.,  Apr.  8, 
Ratifications  deposited:  China,  Ap 
Finland,  Apr.  8,  1982;  Mexico,  Fe 

Protocol  on  nondetectable  fragme 
tocol  I)  to  the  convention  on  prohi 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  certain  i 
weapons  which  may  be  deemed  to 
cessively  injurious  or  to  have  indi: 
effects.  Done  at  Geneva  Oct.  10,  1 
Acceptances  deposited:  China,  Ap 
Finland,  Apr.  8,  1982;  Mexico,  F< 

Protocol  on  prohibitions  or  restrk 
use  of  mines,  boobytraps,  and  oth 
(Protocol  II)  to  the  convention  on 
or  restrictions  on  the  use  of  certa 
tional  weapons  which  may  be  dee 
excessively  injurious  or  to  have  ir 
nate  effects.  Done  at  Geneva  Oct. 
Acceptances  deposited:  China,  k\ 
Finland,  Apr.  8,  1982;  Mexico,  F< 

Protocol  on  prohibitions  or  restrii 
use  of  incendiary  weapons  (Proto 
the  convention  on  prohibitions  or 
on  the  use  of  certain  conventiona 
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iy  be  deemed  to  be  excessively  in- 
r  to  have  indiscriminate  effects. 
Geneva  Oct.  10,  1980.1 
ices  deposited:  China,  Apr.  7,  1982; 
Apr.  8,  1982;  Mexico,  Feb.  11,  1982. 

on  providing  a  uniform  law  on  the 
in  international  will,  with  annex. 
Washington  Oct.  26,  1973.  Entered 
3  Feb.  9,  1978.2 

i  to:  Province  of  Saskatchewan, 
9827  effective  Oct.  8,  1982. 


on  on  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of 
lation  against  women.  Adopted  at 
■k  Dec.  18,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
1981. 2 
ion  deposited:  Austria,  Mar.  31, 


[eritage 

ion  concerning  the  protection  of  the 
ltural  and  natural  heritage.  Done  at 
v.  23,  1972.  Entered  into  force 
1975.  TIAS  8226. 
ion  deposited:  Peru,  Feb.  24,  1982. 


:ral 


ndum  of  understanding  for  the  ex- 
)f  international  express  mail,  with 
f  implementation.  Signed  at  Wash- 
nd  Victoria  June  5  and  16,  1981. 
into  force  July  1,  1981. 


snt  relating  to  trade  in  cotton  and 
e  fiber  textiles  and  textile  products, 
lexes.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
ington  Mar.  31,  1982.  Entered  into 
ir.  31,  1982. 


arrangement  for  the  coordination  of 
d  mobile  radio  stations  operating  in 
-890  MHz  frequency  band  in  the 
of  the  border  between  the  U.S.  and 
with  appendix  and  exchange  of  let- 
fected  by  exchange  of  letters  signed 
va  and  Washington  Dec.  21,  1976  and 
1977.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  13, 
IAS  8838. 
ited:  Apr.  7,  1982. 

ent  modifying  the  agreement  of  Oct. 
'-,  as  amended  (TIAS  5205,  5833)  con- 
the  coordination  and  use  of  radio  fre- 
>  above  30  megacycles  per  second, 
angement.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
Washington  Feb.  26  and  Apr.  7, 
ntered  into  force  Apr.  7,  1982. 

ent  modifying  the  agreement  of  Apr. 
fune  23,  1952  (TIAS  2594),  relating 
Hocation  of  television  channels,  with 
ment.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
nngton  Feb.  26  and  Apr.  7,  1982. 
I  into  force  Apr.  7,  1982. 


Agreement  amending  and  supplementing  the 
agreement  of  Mar.  9,  1959,  as  amended  and 
supplemented  (TIAS  4192,  5117,  5608,  6236, 
7408,  9003,  9883),  governing  the  tolls  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Washington  Mar.  18,  1982. 
Entered  into  force  Mar.  18,  1982. 

China 

Agreement  with  respect  to  mutual  exemption 
from  taxation  of  transportation  income  of 
shipping  and  air  transport  enterprises. 
Signed  at  Beijing  Mar.  5,  1982.  Enters  into 
force  on  the  date  each  party  has  notified  the 
other  of  the  completion  of  its  respective  legal 
procedures. 

Costa  Rica 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, with  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing. Signed  at  San  Jose  Mar.  25,  1982. 
Enters  into  force  when  the  importer  country 
notifies  the  exporter  country  that  all  constitu- 
tional requirements  have  been  met. 

Egypt 

General  security  of  military  information 
agreement.  Signed  at  Cairo  Feb.  10,  1982. 
Entered  into  force  Feb.  10,  1982. 

El  Salvador 

Air  transport  agreement,  with  annexes  and 
related  exchange  of  letters.  Signed  at  Wash- 
ington Apr.  2,  1982.  Enters  into  force  upon 
receipt  of  notification  from  the  Government 
of  El  Salvador  that  its  ratification  process 
has  been  completed. 

France 

Memorandum  of  understanding  on  coopera- 
tion in  agricultural  science  and  technology. 
Signed  at  Washington  Mar.  15,  1982.  En- 
tered into  force  Mar.  15,  1982. 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

Agreement  on  cooperation  in  the  field  of  agri- 
cultural science  and  technology.  Signed  at 
Bonn  June  1,  1981.  Entered  into  force 
June  1,  1981. 

India 

Agreements  amending  the  agreement  of 
Dec.  30,  1977,  as  amended  (TIAS  9036, 
9232),  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool  and 
manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile  products. 
Effected  by  exchanges  of  letters  at 
Washington  Mar.  16  and  18,  Mar.  18  and  19, 
and  Mar.  23  and  26,  1982.  Entered  into  force 
Mar.  18,  19,  and  26,  1982. 

Israel 

First  amendment  to  the  cash  assistance  grant 
agreement  of  Dec.  31,  1981  for  the  economic 
and  political  stability  of  Israel.  Signed  Mar. 
31,  1982.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  31,  1982. 

Italy 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the 
agreement  of  June  3,  1975  (TIAS  8182)  on 
cooperation  in  the  field  of  geothermal  energy 
research  and  development.  Effected  by  ex- 


change of  letters  at  Washington  and  Rome 
June  4  and  27,  1980.  Entered  into  force 
June  27,  1980;  effective  June  3,  1980. 

Japan 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of 
May  2,  1975,  as  extended,  concerning  an  in- 
ternational observer  scheme  for  whaling 
operations  from  land  stations  in  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean  (TIAS  8088,  8399,  8874,  9204, 
9765).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Tokyo  Mar.  30,  1982.  Entered  into  force 
Mar.  30,  1982. 

Korea 

Memorandum  of  agreement  regarding  the 
construction  of  facilities  at  2nd  ID  USA  to 
improve  combined  defense  capabilities. 
Signed  Feb.  2,  1982.  Entered  into  force 
Feb.  2,  1982. 

Mauritius 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, relating  to  the  agreement  of 
June  29,  1979  (TIAS  9541),  with  minutes  of 
negotiation.  Signed  at  Port  Louis  Apr.  8, 
1982.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  8,  1982. 

Mexico 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of 
Feb.  16,  1979  (TIAS  9444),  on  cooperation  to 
improve  the  management  of  arid  and 
semiarid  lands  and  control  desertification. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Mexico  and 
Tlatelolco  Feb.  11  and  Mar.  11,  1982. 
Entered  into  force  Mar.  11,  1982;  effective 
Feb.  16,  1982. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of 
June  2,  1977  (TIAS  8952)  relating  to  addi- 
tional cooperative  arrangements  to  curb  the 
illegal  traffic  in  narcotics.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  letters  at  Mexico  Mar.  15  and  17, 
1982.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  17,  1982. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of 
Dec.  2,  1980  (TIAS  10106)  relating  to  addi- 
tional cooperative  arrangements  to  curb  the 
illegal  traffic  in  narcotics.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  letters  at  Mexico  Apr.  2,  1982. 
Entered  into  force  Apr.  2,  1982. 

Morocco 

Agreement  establishing  a  Binational  Commis- 
sion for  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange. 
Signed  at  Marrakech  Feb.  12,  1982.  Enters 
into  force  when  each  government  has  notified 
the  other  government  of  the  completion  of 
formalities  required  for  the  purpose  of  this 
agreement. 

Pakistan 

Agreement  for  assistance  in  the  transport  of 
relief  commodities  to  Afghan  refugee  camps 
in  Pakistan.  Signed  at  Islamabad  Sept.  30, 
1981.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  30,  1981. 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the 
memorandum  of  agreement  of  Nov.  23  and 
Dec.  20,  1976  relating  to  the  provision  of 
parts  and  services  to  the  Pakistani  Depart- 
ment of  Civil  Aviation  (TIAS  8743).  Signed  at 
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Washington  and  Karachi  Dec.  2,  1981  and 
Feb.  4,  1982.  Entered  into  force  Feb.  4, 
1982. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of 
Jan.  4  and  9,  1978,  as  amended  (TIAS  9050, 
9661,  9804),  relating  to  trade  in  cotton  tex- 
tiles. Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at 
Washington  Mar.  9  and  11,  1982.  Entered  in- 
to force  Mar.  11,  1982. 

Philippines 

Agreement  on  employees'  compensation  and 
medical  care  programs  [for  Philippine  em- 
ployees of  U.S.  Forces],  with  annex.  Signed 
at  Manila  Mar.  10,  1982.  Entered  into  force 
Mar.  10,  1982. 

Sudan 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, relating  to  the  agreement  of  Dec.  24, 
1977  (TIAS  9157),  with  related  letter  and 
agenda.  Signed  at  Khartoum  Feb.  13,  1982. 
Entered  into  force  Feb.  13,  1982. 

Thailand 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of 
Oct.  4,  1978,  as  amended  (TIAS  9215,  9462, 
9717),  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and 
manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile  products. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Bangkok 
Mar.  2  and  30,  1982.  Entered  into  force 
Mar.  30,  1982. 


'Not  in  force. 

2Not  in  force  for  the  U.S. 

declaration. 

Statement. 

5 Reservation.  ■ 


April  1982 


April  2 

British  held  Falkland  Islands,  250  miles  off 
the  southeastern  coast  of  Argentina  and  the 
South  Georgia  and  South  Sandwich  Islands, 
are  invaded  and  overcome  by  several  thou- 
sand Argentine  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
troops.  The  Falklands — an  archipelago  of 
nearly  200  islands — have  been  a  British  col- 
ony since  1833,  but  since  gaining  independ- 
ence in  1816,  Argentina  has  maintained  that 
it  inherited  a  Spanish  claim  to  the  islands. 

Britain  breaks  off  diplomatic  relations 
with  Argentina  and  warns  it  is  taking  ap- 
propriate military  measures  to  assert  its 
rights  under  international  law. 

In  a  telephone  call,  President  Reagan 
fails  to  persuade  Argentine  President 
Leopoldo  Galtieri  to  call  off  the  invasion. 

April  3 

Prime  Minister  Thatcher  announces  that  the 
islands  will  remain  British  territory,  orders  a 
35-ship  naval  task  force  to  the  South  Atlan- 
tic, announces  that  Argentina's  financial 
assets  in  Britain  would  be  frozen  and  other 
economic  sanctions  imposed  which  will  in- 


clude suspension  of  new  export  credits  and 
the  halt  of  military  equipment,  aircraft,  and 
spare  parts  sales. 

By  a  vote  of  10  to  1  (Panama)  with  4 
abstentions — Soviet  Union,  China,  Poland, 
and  Spain — the  U.N.  Security  Council  adopts 
Resolution  502: 

•  Demanding  an  immediate  cessation  of 
hostilities; 

•  Demanding  that  Argentine  forces 
withdraw  immediately  from  the  islands;  and 

•  Calling  on  both  governments  to  seek  a 
diplomatic  solution  to  the  dispute. 

Argentina  announces  it  is  breaking  rela- 
tions with  Britain  and  orders  British 
diplomats  to  leave  Argentina. 

April  4 

Argentina  takes  South  Georgia  Island. 

April  5 

British  Foreign  Secretary  Lord  Carrington 
resigns  because  of  what  he  says  is  the 
"humiliating  affront"  of  Argentina's  seizure  of 
the  islands.  He  is  replaced  by  Francis  Pym, 
the  Conservative  leader  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

In  a  radio  message,  the  British  Govern- 
ment advises  British  subjects  to  leave  Argen- 
tina because  of  the  crisis. 

April  6 

In  Washington,  Secretary  Haig  meets 
separately  with  Argentine  Ambassador 
Esteban  A.  Takacs  and  British  Ambassador 
Sir  Nicholas  Henderson  in  an  effort  to  open 
discussions  on  a  solution  to  the  crisis. 

April  7 

Seeking  to  avert  a  military  clash  over  the 
Falkland  crisis,  President  Reagan  directs 
Secretary  Haig  to  meet  with  senior  officials 
in  London  and  Buenos  Aires  to  hold 
preliminary  discussions  and  to  offer  U.S. 
assistance  in  peacefully  resolving  the  dispute. 

Britain  imposes  a  200-mile  naval  blockade 
around  the  islands  and  threatens  to  sink  any 
Argentine  ship  that  comes  within  these 
limitations  after  dawn  April  12. 

Meanwhile,  Argentina,  in  a  ceremony  at 
Stanley,  the  capital,  extends  its  civil  rule  over 
the  islands,  and  Brig.  Gen.  Mario  Benjamin 
Menendez  is  inducted  as  governor. 

President  Reagan  makes  an  official  visit 
to  Jamaica  and  Barbados  April  7-11 — the 
first  American  Chief  Executive  to  visit  those 
islands  while  in  office. 

April  8 

Secretary  Haig  arrives  in  London  on  the  first 
leg  of  a  mission  to  assist  in  finding  a  solution 
to  the  Falklands  crisis. 

April  9 

Secretary  Haig  flies  from  London  to  Buenos 
Aires. 

In  Brussels,  Ambassadors  to  the  Euro- 
pean Common  Market  confirm  a  ban  on  arms 
sales  to  Argentina. 

U.S.  offers  Nicaragua  an  8-point  proposal 
that  would  mend  relations  in  return  for  an 


end  to  that  country's  support  for  insu 
in  El  Salvador.  The  proposal  provides 

•  An  end  to  Nicaraguan  support 
surgencies  in  neighboring  counties; 

•  A  U.S.  political  declaration  opp 
any  activities  by  Nicaraguan  exiles  tc 
Nicaragua,  and  promising  to  prosecul 
illegal  activity; 

•  A  joint  U.S. -Nicaraguan  pledge 
interfere  in  each  other's  affairs; 

•  Limits  on  import  of  heavy  offe 
weapons  and  on  the  number  of  foreig 
military  advisers  in  the  region; 

•  A  verification  of  those  limits,  c 
ducted  by  outside  observers  from  the 
the  OAS; 

•  A  resumption  of  U.S.  aid  to  Ni 
including  making  that  country  eligibli 
trade  and  investment  incentives  prop 
President  Reagan's  Caribbean  basin  i 

•  A  series  of  confidence-building 
measures  including  cultural  and  othei 
changes;  and 

•  A  promise  that  Nicaragua  wou 
through  on  previous  pledges  to  permi 
political  pluralism  and  a  diversified  e< 

April  10 

European  Common  Market  approves 
ban  on  imports  from  Argentina. 

Secretary  Haig  holds  talks  with  I 
tine  Foreign  Minister  Nicanor  Costa 
and  with  President  Galtieri. 

April  11 

Secretary  Haig  leaves  Buenos  Aires : 
London. 

April  12 

Secretary  Haig  arrives  in  London  wil 
developed  on  the  basis  of  U.N.  Secur 
Council  Resolution  502.  After  11  hou 
talks  with  the  British  leaders,  he  dels 
returning  to  Buenos  Aires  until  April 
because  a  number  of  substantial  diffe 
remain. 

British  submarines  begin  Falklan 
blockade. 

At  President  Reagan's  request,  E 
Secretary  Walter  Stoessel  leaves  for 
and  Cairo  to  assist  in  final  arrangemi 
the  April  25  withdrawal  of  Israeli  for 
the  Sinai. 

The  following  ambassadors  prese 
their  credentials  to  President  Reagar 
Edmund  Andrew  Marshalleck  of  Beli 
Amany  of  the  Ivory  Coast;  Edmund  1 
Lake  of  Antigua  and  Barbuda;  and  B 
Sepulveda  Amor  of  Mexico. 

April  13 

Secretary  Haig  returns  to  Washingto 
suit  with  President  Reagan  after  Arg 
rejects  a  British  proposal. 

OAS  passes  Resolution  359  expre 
"concern"  over  the  Falkland  Islands  c 
offers  its  "friendly  cooperation"  to  pe 
forts  already  underway. 
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PRESS  RELEASES 


y  Haig  arrives  in  Buenos  Aires  for  a 
id  of  intensive  talks  with  the  Argen- 
ernment. 

mtine  President  Galtieri  telephones 
t  Reagan  to  discuss  the  crisis  during 
•esident  Reagan  expresses  his 
irted  commitment  to  Galtieri  and  his 
desire  for  a  peaceful  resolution  of 
ite. 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany  sign  a 
;eral  agreement  under  which  the 
rill  provide  vital  host  nation  support 
to  accelerate  the  deployment  of 
n  reinforcement  troops  to  Europe  in 
crisis  or  war. 


osty  Queen  Beatrix  and  His  Royal 
3  Prince  Claus  of  the  Netherlands 
itate  visit  to  the  United  States 
-24,  and  to  Washington,  D.C. 
-22  to  mark  200  years  of  U.S.-Dutch 
i  in  a  bicentennial  celebration  by  both 

5. 

ceremony  in  Ottawa,  Queen 
h  II  formally  transfers  constitutional 
■om  Britain  to  Canada.  Though  for- 
iependent  since  1931,  the  power  to 
be  constitution  remained  in  London 
the  provinces  and  the  federal  govern- 
ed not  agree  on  a  procedure  for 
g  it.  With  this  action,  the  115-year- 
ititution  Act  becomes  a  Canadian 
it,  and  Canada  will  have  sole  power 
iit. 


y  Haig  ends  talks  and  leaves  Buenos 
p  Washington. 

*ress  designates  April  19  as  Dutch- 
n  Friendship  Day,  and  President 
proclaims  1982  Dutch-American 
lip  Year. 


ve  Prime  Minister  Robert  Mugabe  an- 
that  32  African  cities  and  towns  will 
ned  including  Salisbury,  which  will  be 
arare. 


;e  of  18-0,  with  3  abstentions— U.S., 
a,  and  Trinidad  and  Tobago— the 
:>pts  Resolution  360  to  convene  the 
f  Consultation  on  April  26  to  "con- 
lective  action  against  Britain."  The 
is  not  participate  in  the  vote, 
eli  jets  strike  at  PLO  positions  south 
t  hours  after  an  Israeli  soldier  is 
'  a  land  mine  in  southern  Lebanon. 
;es  all  parties  to  refrain  from  actions 
Id  jeopardize  the  cease-fire  agree- 
place  since  July  24,  1981,  on  the 
-ebanon  border. 


esident  Bush  makes  official  visits  to 
Corea,  Singapore,  Australia,  and  New 
April  22  through  May  6.  During  the 
ie  Vice  President  participates  in 
narking  the  100th  year  of 
rean  relations,  the  40th  anniversary 


of  the  World  War  II  battle  of  the  Coral  Sea 
near  Australia,  and  the  30th  anniversary  of 
the  Australia-New  Zealand-U.S.  (ANZUS) 
defense  agreement. 

El  Salvador's  Constituent  Assembly 
elects  Roberto  DAubuisson  of  ARENA  as 
President  of  the  Assembly. 

British  Foreign  Secretary  Francis  Pym 
arrives  in  Washington  with  London's  counter- 
proposals to  those  offered  by  Argentina  and 
for  talks  with  Secretary  Haig  April  22-23. 

April  25 

In  fulfillment  of  the  terms  of  the  Egyptian- 
Israeli  peace  treaty  of  March  26,  1979,  Israel 
returns  to  Egyptian  sovereignty  the  final  por- 
tion of  the  Sinai  Peninsula. 

U.K.  recaptures  South  Georgia  Island. 

April  26 

Tunisian  Prime  Minister  Mohamed  Mzali 
makes  official  working  visit  to  Washington, 
D.C.  April  26-30. 

OAS  foreign  ministers,  in  the  20th 
Meeting  of  Consultation,  issue  a  declaration 
urging  that  "peace  be  maintained  in  the 
hemisphere  and  that  law  prevail  as  a  basis 
for  international  relations." 

Secretary  Haig  meets  with  foreign 
ministers  of  the  Rio  treaty  signatories  to  pre- 
sent a  solution  to  the  Falklands  crisis  work- 
ing within  the  framework  of  U.N.  Security 
Council  Resolution  502. 

April  28 

By  a  vote  of  17  to  0  with  4  abstentions — 
U.S.,  Colombia,  Chile,  and  Trinidad  and 
Tobago — foreign  ministers  of  the  20th 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  the  OAS  adopt 
Resolution  28  supporting  Argentina's  claim  to 
sovereignty  over  the  Falkland  Islands  and 
urging  Argentina  and  Britain  to  accept  a 
cease-fire  and  withdraw  forces  from  the  area. 

April  29 

By  a  vote  of  36  to  17  with  7  abstentions,  El 
Salvador's  Constituent  Assembly  elects 
Alvaro  Alfredo  Magana,  a  political  centrist, 
as  provisional  President  of  the  country. 

In  response  to  the  British  announcement 
on  imposing  a  blockade,  Argentina's  military 
junta  imposes  its  own  blockade  stating  that 
any  British  ship  or  plane  found  within  200 
miles  of  the  Falklands  would  be  regarded  as 
hostile  and  dealt  with  "accordingly." 

April  30 

By  a  vote  of  130  to  4,  Third  World  nations  in 
the  United  Nations  adopt  a  Law  of  the  Sea 
treaty.  U.S.  rejects  the  code  and  17  nations, 
a  combination  from  the  European  Economic 
Community  and  the  Soviet  bloc,  abstain. 

With  large-scale  military  action  likely  and 
failure  to  bring  about  peace  within  the 
framework  of  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion 502,  the  U.S.  sides  with  Britain  in  the 
Falklands  crisis  and  offers  to  respond 
positively  to  British  requests  for  "material 
support."  In  light  of  Argentina's  failure  to  ac- 
cept a  compromise,  President  Reagan,  accus- 


ing Argentina  of  "armed  aggression"  orders 
limited  sanctions  against  that  country  which 
include: 

•  Suspension  of  all  military  exports; 

•  Withholding  certification  of  Argentine 
eligibility  for  military  sales; 

•  Suspension  of  new  Export-Import 
Bank  credits  and  guarantees;  and 

•  Suspension  of  Commodity  Credit 
Cooperation  guarantees.  ■ 


Department  of  State 


Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

No.        Date  Subject 

*113      4/1  Robert  L.  Barry  sworn  in  as 

Ambassador  to  Bulgaria 
(biographic  data). 

*114      4/1  Fred  J.  Eckert  sworn  in  as 

Ambassador  to  Fiji 
(biographic  data). 

*115      4/5  Richard  W.  Murphy  sworn  in 

as  Ambassador  to  Saudi 
Arabia  (biographic  data). 

*116      4/5  State  Department  announces 

contract  award  to  Price 
Waterhouse  for  develop- 
ment of  a  financial 
management  system. 
117      4/6  Haig:  address  before  Center 

for  Strategic  and  Interna- 
tional Studies,  Georgetown 
University. 

*118      4/6  Herman  W.  Nickel  sworn  in 

as  Ambassador  to  South 
Africa,  Apr.  4  (biographic 
data). 

*119      4/7  H.  Eugene  Douglas  ap- 

pointed U.S.  Coordinator 
for  Refugee  Affairs. 

*120      4/9  U.S.  Organization  for  the 

International  Radio  Con- 
sultative Committee 
(CCIR),  study  group  2, 
May  10. 

*121      4/9  CCIR,  study  group  4, 

May  19. 

*122      4/9  U.S.  Organization  for  the 

International  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  Con- 
sultative Committee 
(CCITT),  study  group  D, 
modem  working  party, 
Apr.  29. 

*123      4/9  Presidential  Commission  on 

Broadcasting  to  Cuba, 
May  3  (partially  closed). 

124  4/12        Haig:  arrival  statement, 

London. 

125  4/13        Haig:  statement,  London, 

Apr.  12. 

126  4/13        Haig:  arrival  remarks, 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base, 
Apr.  13. 
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131 

*132 


■133      4/19 


\ 


"127      4/14        U.S.,  India  amend  textile 

agreement,  Mar.  18  and 

19. 
*128      4/14        U.S.,  India  amend  textile 

agreement,  Mar.  23  and 

26. 
*129      4/14        U.S.,  India  amend  textile 

agreement,  Mar.  16  and 

18. 
*130      4/2  Howard  K.  Walker  sworn  in 

as  Ambassador  to  Togo 

(biographic  data). 
4/14        Haig:  statement  on 

Argentine-British  dispute. 
4/16        Program  for  the  state  visit 

of  Netherlands  Queen 

Beatrix  to  the  United 

States,  Apr.  14-24. 
U.S.,  Pakistan  amend  textile 

agreement,  Mar.  9  and  12. 
134      Not  issued 
*135      4/19        U.S.,  Brazil  sign  textile 

agreement,  Mar.  31. 

136  4/20        Haig:  question-and-answer 

session,  Buenos  Aires, 
Apr.  18. 

137  4/20        Haig:  question-and-answer 

session,  Buenos  Aires, 
Apr.  18. 
*138      4/20        U.S. -Mexico  meetings  on 
business  visa  reciprocity. 

139  4/20        Haig:  departure  statement, 

Buenos  Aires,  Apr.  19. 

140  4/21        Haig:  statement,  Caracas, 

Apr.  19. 

*141      4/23        U.S.  Trade  Representative 
Brock  and  Assistant 
Secretary  Hormats  to 
speak,  National  Consumer 
Week,  Apr.  27. 

*142      4/26        Program  for  the  working 
visit  of  Tunisian  Prime 
Minister  Mohamed  Mzali, 
Apr.  26-30. 

*143      4/26        Shipping  Coordinating 

Committee  (SCC),  Subcom- 
mittee on  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea  (SOLAS),  working 
group  on  radiocommunica- 
tions,  May  13. 

"144      4/26        SCC,  SOLAS,  panel  on  bulk 
cargoes,  June  2. 

*145      4/26        Overseas  Schools  Advisory 
Council,  June  8. 

146  4/27        Haig:  statement  to  Foreign 

Minister  meeting  on  the 
Rio  treaty,  Apr.  26. 

147  4/27        Haig:  address  before  the 

annual  meeting  of  the  U.S. 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 
*148      4/28        Appointment  of  U.S. 

delegation  chairman  to  the 

Plenipotentiary  Conference 

of  the  International 

Telecommunication  Union. 
*149      4/30        U.S.,  India  amend  bilateral 

textile  agreement,  Mar.  31 

and  Apr.  7. 
150      4/30        Haig:  statement  on  Falkland 

Islands  dispute. 
*151      4/30        National  Organizations  of  the 

International  Radio  Con- 


*152      4/30 


*153 
*154 


4/30 
4/30 


sultative  and  the  Interna- 
tional Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Consultative 
Committees,  joint  working 
party,  May  19. 

Advisory  Committee  on 
International  Investment, 
Technology,  and  Develop- 
ment, June  2. 

SCC,  SOLAS,  June  9. 

CCIR,  study  group  4, 
May  19. 


*Not  printed  in  the  Bulletin. I 
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Free,  single  copies  of  the  following 
Department  of  State  publications  are 
available  from  the  Public  Information  Serv- 
ice, Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

Secretary  Haig 

American  Power  and  American  Purpose,  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C, 
Apr.  27,  1982  (Current  Policy  #388). 

Peace  and  Deterrence,  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity's Center  for  Strategic  Studies, 
Washington,  D.C,  Apr.  6,  1982  (Current 
Policy  #383). 

Africa 

Role  of  the  U.S.  Private  Sector  in  Zimbabwe, 
Assistant  Secretary  Crocker,  conference  on 
Zimbabwe  sponsored  by  the  American  Bar 
Association  and  the  African-American  In- 
stitute, New  York,  Mar.  26,  1982  (Current 
Policy  #384). 

Background  Notes  on  Uganda,  Feb.  1982. 

Arms  Control 

Nuclear  Common  Sense,  Under  Secretary 
Kennedy,  Atomic  Industrial  Forum,  New 
York,  Mar.  22,  1982  (Current  Policy  #382). 

The  Nuclear  Freeze,  Department  of  State, 
Apr.  1982  (Pamphlet). 

East  Asia 

Chemical  Warfare  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
Afghanistan,  Secretary  Haig's  report  to  the 
Congress,  Mar.  22,  1982  (Special  Report 
#98). 

Background  Notes  on  Australia,  Apr.  1982; 
New  Zealand,  Apr.  1982;  and  Singapore, 
Apr.  1982. 

POW/MIAs  in  Southeast  Asia  (GIST,  Apr. 
1982). 

Europe 

Indicators  of  East-West  Economic  Strength, 
1980,  Lucie  Kornei,  Office  of  Analysis  for 
Western  Europe,  Bureau  of  Intelligence 
and  Research,  Oct.  26,  1981  (Special 
Report  #95). 


'"The  most  friendly  and  beneficial  i 
The  Netherlands  recognizes  the  I 
States,  April  19,  1782,"  Apr.  198 
merit  of  State  Bulletin  Reprint,  ft 

Trade  of  NATO  with  China,  1977-; 
Kornei,  Office  of  Analysis  for  W< 
Europe,  Bureau  of  Intelligence  a 
Research,  Nov.  30,  1981  (Special 
#93). 

U.S.  Relations  With  West  German; 
Ambassador  Burns,  Subcommitti 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  Ho 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Apr 
(Current  Policy  #385). 

Background  Notes  on  Greece,  Feb 
Cyprus,  Feb.  1982;  Ireland,  Mar 
ly,  Mar.  1982;  and  the  Netherlar 
Apr.  1982. 

Food 

World  Food  Security  (GIST,  Mar. 

Human  Rights 

Human  Rights  Report,  1981,  excel 
Country  Reports  on  Human  Rig] 
tices  for  1981,  Department  of  St 
1982  (Department  of  State  Bulle, 
Reprint). 

Middle  East 

Background  Notes  on  Tunisia,  Api 

Western  Hemisphere 

Commitment  to  Democracy  in  Cer 
America,  Assistant  Secretary  E: 
committee  on  Inter-American  A: 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committ 
1982  (Current  Policy  #386). 

Background  on  Caribbean  Basin  I: 
Mar.  1982  (Special  Report  #97). 

Background  Notes  on  Barbados,  ft 
Ecuador,  Mar.  1982;  Jamaica,  IV! 
Panama,  Feb.  1982;  and  Trinida 
Tobago,  Jan.  1982. 

Central  America:  U.S.  Policy  (GIS 
1982). 

The  U.S.  and  Nicaragua  (GIST,  A 
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Europe 
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gress)   71 

Germany 

U.S.,  F.R.G.  Sign  Wartime  Host  Nation 
Support  Agreement  (joint  statement)  .  .  61 

U.S.  Relations  With  West  Germany 
(Burns)    60 

Information  Policy.  International  Communi- 
cations and  Information  Objectives 
(Buckley) 78 

Italy.  Visit  of  Italian  President  Pertini 
(Pertini,  Reagan) 63 

Jamaica.  Presidents  Visit  to  Jamaica  and 
Barbados  (Reagan,  White  House  state- 
ment)   37 

Korea.  Establishment  of  Korean- American 
Relations:  A  Centennial  (Schwar) 1 
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statement) 68 
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Deployment  and  Mission  of  U.S.  Forces  in  the 
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President  Reagan 

Attends  Economic  and 

NATO  Summits 


President  Reagan  attended  the  eighth  economic  summit  of  the  in- 
dustrialized nations  June  5-6,  1982,  in  Versailles,  France.  The  other  par- 
ticipants were  French  President  Francois  Mitterrand  (chairman),  Canadian 
Prime  Minister  Pierre-Elliott  Trudeau,  West  German  Chancellor  Helmut 
Schmidt,  Italian  Prime  Minister  Giovanni  Spadolini,  Japanese  Prime 
Minister  Zenko  Suzuki,  and  British  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher. 
The  European  Communities  was  represented  by  Gaston  Thorn,  President  of 
the  Commission,  and  Belgian  Prime  Minister  Wilfried  Martens,  President 
of  the  Council. 

On  June  10,  President  Reagan  attended  the  North  Atlantic  Council  sum- 
mit in  Bonn. 

Following  are  statements  by  Secretary  Haig  and  Treasury  Secretary 
Donald  T.  Regan  made  at  the  opening  of  press  briefings  and  by  the  Presi- 
dent; the  final  communique  issued  at  the  conclusion  of  the  economic  summit; 
the  declaration  and  two  documents  issued  at  the  conclusion  of  the  NATO 
summit;  and  Secretary  Haig's  press  briefing. 1 
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Participants  of  the  economic  summit  pose 
on  steps  of  Grand  Trianon,  Versailles. 
From  left  to  right  are  Gaston  Thorn,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Economic  Community  Commis- 
sion, Japanese  Prime  Minister  Zenko 
Suzuki,  British  Prime  Minister  Margaret 
Thatcher,  President  Reagan,  French  Presi- 
dent Francois  Mitterrand  (chairman),  West 
German  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt,  Cana- 
dian Prime  Minister  Pierre-Elliott 
Trudeau,  Italian  Prime  Minister  Giovanni 
Spadolini,  and  Belgian  Prime  Minister 
Wilfried  Martens. 

(White  House  photo  by  Karl  H.  Schumacher) 


ECONOMIC  SUMMIT 


Secretary  Regan's 
Statement 

Versailles 
June  52 


As  you  know,  we  had  the  first  session 
this  morning.  It  opened  a  little  before 
10:00  a.m.  The  main  subject  for  the  first 
part,  lasting  through  the  coffee  break 
and  until  about  12:30  p.m.,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  research,  technology,  employ- 
ment, and  growth.  Each  of  the  heads  of 
state  spoke  in  regard  to  this.  President 
Mitterrand  led  off  the  discussion  and 
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then  later  passed  out  copies  of  his  paper 
on  the  subject. 

The  U.S.  position  was,  as  expressed 
by  President  Reagan,  that  we  welcomed 
this  initiative  on  the  part  of  President 
Mitterrand,  that  there  should  be  a  work- 
ing party  that  should  further  study  the 
subject  of  technology  and  how  to  im- 
prove it. 

The  President  cautioned,  though, 
that  this  should  be  mainly  in  the  private 
sector  rather  than  in  the  public  sector, 
pointing  out  that  most  of  the  innova- 
tions over  the  past  half  century  or  more 
have  been  in  the  private  sector  of  the 
United  States  rather  than  through 
government.  He  gave  out  some  figures 
to  the  effect  that  we  are  spending  in  the 
United  States  about  $80  billion  on  re- 
search and  development,  half  of  which  is 
coming  from  the  private  sector.  Of  the 
$40-odd  million  that's  in  the  public  sec- 
tor government  spending,  $5.5  billion  of 
that  is  pure  research,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  applied  research. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  a  presiden- 
tial study  in  this  area  that  was  reported 
to  President  Roosevelt  in  the  early 
1930s,  as  to  what  would  be  the  great  in- 
novation in  research  and  development 
over  the  next  25  years,  failed  to  mention 
such  things  as  television,  plastics,  space 
technology,  jet  planes,  organ  trans- 
plants, laser  beams,  "and  even,"  he  said, 
"such  a  common  item,"  and  he  held  up 
his  ballpoint  pen,  "as  a  ballpoint  pen."  So 
he  said,  "There's  no  way  we  can  predict 
what  will  be  happening  over  the  next  25 
years  with  any  degree  of  clarity  as  to 
what  the  inventions  will  be." 

He  also  said  that  we  should  not  fear 
technology  because  a  lot  of  people,  a  lot 
of  nations  do  fear  that  there  will  be 
higher  unemployment  as  a  result  of  new- 
ly introduced  technology.  And  he  used 
the  homely  illustration  of  the  dial  tele- 
phone, stating  that  when  the  dial  tele- 
phone first  came  in,  it  was  thought  that 
all  of  the  female  telephone  operators 
would  be  thrown  out  of  work.  He  went 
on  to  say  that  today  more  than  ever, 
there  are  more  women  employed  in  the 
United  States  than  at  any  other  time. 
And  were  women  still  on  the  dial — still 
manning  the  telephones — it  would  take 
every  woman  in  the  United  States  to 


man  the  telephone  system  of  the  United 
States,  if,  indeed,  that  were  possible. 

He  said,  we  shouldn't  fear  the 
results  of  technology  but  rather  should 
welcome  it.  He  said  that  it  would  pro- 
mote growth  and  that  it  would  promote 
more  employment. 

After  the  subject  of  technology  had 
been  pretty  well  exhausted,  the  summit 
turned  to  the  subject  of  macroeco- 
nomics. President  Mitterrand  asked 
Chancellor  Schmidt  to  lead  off.  Schmidt 
said  he  didn't  know  how  he  got  to  be  a 
sherpa  for  macroeconomics,  but,  never- 
theless, he  went  ahead  and  described  his 
ideas  of  where  the  nations  of  the  world 
stood  at  the  current  moment  from  an 
economic  point  of  view. 

Most  of  these  facts  are  well-known 
about  high  unemployment  in  most  of  the 
nations  involved  in  the  summit— about 
the  fact  that  we  simultaneously  have 
high  rates  of  interest  and  a  recession, 
which  is  something  very  unusual.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  real  rates  of  in- 
terest, particularly  in  the  United  States, 
were  the  highest  they've  ever  been.  He 
thought  that  this  was  something  that  all 
of  us  should  work  on.  He  said  he  wasn't 
pointing  the  finger  at  the  United  States, 
but  all  nations  would  have  to  get  their 
domestic  policies  into  effect,  that  there 
were  too  many  transfer  payments. 
Deficits  are  running  too  high.  There's 
much  too  much  public  borrowing. 

President  Reagan  then  gave  his  in- 
tervention and  in  the  course  of  it 
described  our  economy.  Again,  most  of 
these  facts  are  known  to  you.  I'll  tick 
them  off  rather  quickly. 

The  fact  that  we  do  have  high  un- 
employment but  he  pointed  out  that  the 
figures  we  received  yesterday— that  un- 
employment as  a  percentage  is  up  from 
9.4  to  9.5— at  the  same  time  indicated 
that  over  a  million  new  job-seekers  were 
in  the  marketplace.  Of  that  number, 
800,000  had  found  employment,  and  at 
the  current  moment,  we  were  employing 
over  100  million  Americans.  That's  the 
greatest  number  of  employed  Americans 
in  our  history. 

He  also  stated  that  our  high  rates  of 
interest  were  psychological  in  his  judg- 
ment, that  inflation  was  down.  He  gave 
the  figures  on  inflation— a  little  over  6% 
for  12  months  around,  a  little  over  2% 
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for  6  months,  less  than  1%  for  the  last  3 
months;  in  fact,  1  month  of  deflation.  He 
said  that  that  indicated  to  him  that  in- 
terest rates  would  come  down  as  soon  as 
the  fear  of  those  who  are  loaning  money 
that  we  could  have  continually  high 
Federal  deficits — those  fears  were 
allayed.  And  he  thought  that  could  be 
done  by  a  budget  process  that  would  end 
in  the  near  future  with  Federal  deficits 
showing  that  they  would  be  down  over 
the  next  3  months — over  the  next  3 
years  with  a  balanced  budget  in  sight. 
And  at  that  point,  there  was  an  adjourn- 
ment for  lunch. 


Secretary  Regan's 
Statement 


publicain  outside  Versailles  Palace. 


Versailles 
June  5,  19822 


This  afternoon  the  session  was  primarily 
devoted  to  the  wrap-up  of  the  macro- 
economic  statements  by  the  heads  of 
state.  And  then  we  get  into  trade,  and 
the  subjects  lasted  most  of  the  day.  I 
told  you  this  morning  earlier  or  early 
this  afternoon  what  the  President  had  to 
say  about  macro.  When  it  came  to  trade, 
by  that  time  he  had  left  for  his  Saturday 
live  radio  show  so  I  did  the  intervention 
on  trade. 

Our  points  were  that  we  would  have 
to  come  out  strong  for  free  trade  and 
less  protectionism  during  this  summit  or 
we  might  find  ourselves  going  back- 
wards; that  the  trade  among  free  na- 
tions was  the  hallmark  of  the  post- World 
War  II  era,  and  it  was  up  to  the  summit 
nations  to  preserve  what  had  brought 
prosperity  to  most  nations  over  the 
period  since  that  time. 

The  other  points  that  we  made  were 
the  need  for  promoting  some  type  of 
rules  for  investment.  As  you  know, 
there  are  rules  for  trade  in  the  GATT 
[General  Agreement  in  Tariffs  and 
Trade].  There  are  rules  for  money  in  the 
IMF  [International  Monetary  Fund],  but 
there  are  no  rules  for  international  in- 
vestment. And  we  advocated  that  the 
heads  of  state  consider  this  in  their  com- 
munique and  give  instructions  to  the 


finance  ministers  that  they  should  begin 
discussions  leading  eventually  toward 
some  such  rulemaking. 

The  other  points  that  came  up  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  that  might  be  of  in- 
terest to  you:  There  was  quite  an  ex- 
change among  the  Canadian  Prime 
Minister,  the  British  Prime  Minister,  the 
German  Chancellor,  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  And  the  subject  was 
unemployment  and  inflation  and  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  trade-off.  If  you  recall 
the  so-called  Phillip's  curve,  that  is 
where  the  more  that  you  have  inflation, 
the  more  unemployment  you'll  have;  and 
the  less  inflation,  the  less  unemploy- 
ment. 

And  the  President  is  pretty  firm, 
sticking  by  his  positions  as  to  the  fact 
that  while  we  have  a  high  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  the  United  States,  we  still 
have,  at  this  particular  time,  more 
employed  in  the  United  States.  We  have 
gotten  our  inflation  rate  down. 

The  German  Chancellor's  position 
was  that  interest  rates  and  inflation  ac- 
tually started  up  way  back  in  the  time  of 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  and  the  Viet- 
nam war.  And  oil  prices  were  not  the 
immediate  cause  of  inflation,  but  they 
were  just  an  additive  on  the  road. 

The  other  things  that  happened  dur- 
ing the  afternoon:  There  was  another 
exchange  in  which  the  German 
Chancellor  asked  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  what  point  he  thought 
that  deficits  would  be  coming  down  in 
the  United  States,  because  he  said  that 
psychologically  that  was,  in  his  judg- 
ment, keeping  up  interest  rates.  And 
this  was  having  an  adverse  effect  on  the 
European  countries,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

The  President  replied  that  the — it's 
his  understanding  there'll  be  a  vote  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  next 
week — Wednesday  probably  or  some- 
time around  that — regarding  at  least 
two  different  budgets.  He  was  hopeful, 
with  the  passage  of  one  of  those — a 
reconciliation  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate — that  the  United  States 
would  have  a  budget  with  deficits  trend- 
ing down. 

The  British  Prime  Minister  picked 
up  on  that  and  said  that  in  her  opinion 
the  trend  was  the  most  important  thing, 
not  the  absolute  level  because  we  all 
needed  that. 
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Secretary  Haig's 
Statement 


Versailles 
June  5,  19822 


We  had  a  very  busy  day,  and  I  know 
Secretary  Regan  covered  in  some  detail 
the  agenda  items  that  were  covered  in 
this  morning's  and  this  afternoon's  ses- 
sions which  were  essentially  economic  in 
character  involving  trade  and  tech- 
nology, macroeconomics. 

We  did  have  a  very  lively  and  very 
enlightening  discussion  over  lunch  with 
the  heads  of  state  and  government  and 
the  foreign  ministers.  The  discussion 
ranged  essentially  from  East-West  rela- 
tions in  their  broadest  context  to  include 
how  best  to  coordinate  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  security  assets  of  the 
Western  world  in  an  effort  to  achieve  re- 
straint and  responsibility  in  Soviet  ac- 
tions worldwide.  There  were  discussions 
on  the  transition  that  may  take  place  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  implications  of 
that  in  the  period  ahead. 

President  Reagan  made  a  very 
strong  intervention  with  respect  to  the 
subjects  I've  just  touched  upon;  that  is 
the  integration  of  political,  economic, 
and  security  assets  of  the  West  with  the 
hopes  of  achieving  a  moderation  in  what 
has  been  an  active  period  of  Soviet  in- 
terventionism  worldwide,  if  you  look 
over  the  past  decade  starting  with 
Angola  in  the  mid-1970s. 

There  seemed  to  be  some  consensus 
of  view  that  it  was  at  the  same  time 
always  necessary  that  the  Soviet  leaders 
know  that  the  West  has  not  been  and 
will  not  be  a  threat.  And  there  was  then 
some  discussion  of  arms  control,  its  im- 
portance in  that  context,  the  initiatives 
of  November  18,  and  the  Eureka  speech. 

There  was  a  very  keen  and  lively 
discussion  on  East-West  trade,  tech- 
nology transfer  in  which  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  progress  made  following 
the  Ottawa  summit  and  the  meetings 


this  past  January  on  COCOM  [Coordi- 
nating Committee  for  East-West  Trade 
Policy],  and  the  subject  which  is  the 
focus  of  some  discussion  and  difference 
of  view  here  at  this  summit  on  the  sub- 
ject of  credits  and  trade  in  general. 

There  was  an  exchange  of  views  on 
this  subject,  and  there  will  be  further 
discussion  of  that  tonight  among  the 
foreign  ministers  and  the  finance 
ministers  in  an  effort  to  resolve  differ- 
ences on  a  subject  which  is  extremely 
complex  and  which  is  steeped  with  sub- 
jectivity in  the  sense  that  anyone  in- 
volved in  dealing  with  a  regime  on  the 
credits  to  the  East  or  the  Soviet  Union 
there's  always  concern  that  it  does  not 
take  on  discriminatory  or  punishing 
overtones  for  one  or  the  other,  because 
everybody  has  a  different  system 
through  which  to  apply  credits.  Some 
don't  at  all.  Some  do.  It's  related  to 
inflation  rates,  the  particular  countries, 
and  the  consensus  in  the  OECD  [Organi- 
zation for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development]  as  to  what  the  going  rate 
for  inflation  is.  Some  are  within  that, 
but  some  are  above  it;  some  are  below 
it.  And,  of  course,  these  are  very  com- 
plex matters  that  have  to  be  discussed  in 
great  detail,  and  we'll  continue  on  with 
those  discussions  tonight.  But  I'm  opti- 
mistic that  a  consensus  will  develop 
from  the  group  to  present  to  the  heads 
of  state  and  government  at  the  table  as 
early  as  tomorrow. 

There  were  discussions  of  Poland; 
clear  recognition  that  the  West  is  ready 
and  willing  and,  indeed,  anxious  to  help 
the  Polish  economic  plight  if  the  condi- 
tions established  within  the  Western  na- 
tions for  a  resumption  to  normal  rela- 
tions were  to  be  realized. 

There  was  a  brief  discussion  on  the 
importance  of  our  young  people,  not  as 
a  formal  agenda  item  but  as  an  ex- 
change of  views  at  the  luncheon  table.  I 
am  sure  that  this  topic— which  is 
scheduled  to  be  on  the  agenda  in  the 
plenary  session— will  be  discussed 
tomorrow. 
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Versailles 
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Since  World  War  II,  our  peoples  i 
Europe,  Canada,  Japan,  and  the  I 
States  have  worked  together  to  la 
foundation  for  global  prosperity. 
Together,  we  built  the  internation 
stitutions  which  have  seen  us  thro 
the  greatest  economic  expansion  i 
history  of  the  world.  This  weekem 
Versailles,  that  spirit  of  partnersh 
very  much  alive. 

In  the  formal  sessions  and  inf 
exchanges,  the  leaders  of  the  maj< 
dustrial  democracies  worked  on 
strengthening  and  solidifying  Wes 
cooperation. 

We  did  not  ignore  the  serious 
culties  facing  our  economies.  Thes 
problems  will  not  go  away  overnij 
but  they  will  be  overcome.  Beatin 
tion,  convincingly  and  enduringly, 
key  to  a  strong  recovery  of  growt 
employment.  This  was  agreed.  Ar 
was  pleased  to  report  to  my  colle; 
that  in  the  United  States,  we  are 
quering  inflation  and  are  convinci 
people  that  we  will  not  return  to 
inflationary  policies  of  the  past. 

In  times  of  economic  stress,  i 
always  tempting  to  seek  simple  s< 
at  the  expense  of  others.  At  Vers 
we  resisted  this  temptation.  Inste 
concentrated  on  ways  and  means 
strengthen  our  economic  perform 
individually  and  collectively.  We  1 
agreed  to  reinforce  the  internatio 
stitutions  which  assure  cooperatk 
coordination.  In  doing  so,  we  are 
to  a  future  with  low  inflation,  gre 
employment  opportunities,  rising 
ards  of  living  through  advancing 
nology,  and  smoothly  functioning 
national  economic  relations. 

•  We  will  work  in  associatior 
the  IMF  to  achieve  meaningful  cc 
tion  of  medium-term  economic  pc 
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at  fiscal  and  monetary  discipline 
reater  reliance  on  market  forces. 
We  have  dedicated  our  efforts  to  a 
ctive  ministerial  meeting  of  the 
,  which  will  address  the  trade 
ms  of  the  1980s. 

We  have  reaffirmed  our  commit- 
made  last  year  at  Ottawa,  to  in- 
hat  our  economic  relations  with 
iviet  Union  are  fully  consistent 
ur  political  and  security  objectives, 
ically,  we  have  agreed  to  exercise 
nee  in  financial  relations  with  the 
Union,  including  limiting  export 

3. 

We  also  agreed  to  work  together 
elop  the  considerable  energy 
;ial  in  the  West  as  another  step  in 
ng  a  strong,  sustained  economic 
;ry,  less  vulnerable  to  energy 
tions. 

our  informal  political  discussions, 
dressed  the  major  critical  issues 
!  the  West.  We  know  that  the 
Tkic  growth  we  seek  would  be 
'  without  the  collective  capacity  to 
1  our  democratic  principles  and  our 
>m. 

e  addressed  our  shared  concerns 
>t-West  relations.  The  continuing 
p  of  Soviet  military  power  is  a  ma- 
allenge,  heightened  by  Soviet  ac- 
n  Poland,  Afghanistan,  and  South- 
isia— issues  I  look  forward  to 
sing  in  greater  depth  at  the  Bonn 
it.  At  the  same  time,  we  agreed 
le  serious  economic  problems  and 
ding  succession  in  the  Soviet 
provide  us  with  major  oppor- 
is  to  work  out  a  more  constructive 
West  dialogue. 

e  must  maintain  dialogue  with  the 
;  Union,  based  on  reciprocity  and 
int.  In  that  spirit,  my  colleagues 
mdorsed  U.S.  initiatives  for  arms 
>1,  particularly  the  negotiations  on 
ng  strategic  arms  which  will  begin 
ie29. 

ie  tragedy  in  the  Falkland  Islands 
;en  a  serious  concern  to  us  all. 
ghout  the  crisis,  we  have  all  been 
ssed  by  the  British  resolve,  and,  in 
is  ways,  we  have  demonstrated  our 
rt  for  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
i  States  continues  to  believe  that 


we  must  end  the  fighting  in  the  South 
Atlantic  and  achieve  a  political  settle- 
ment. 

On  other  matters,  we  urged  re- 
straint on  all  parties  in  Lebanon.  In- 
creasing bloodshed  in  that  region  is 
something  we  all  abhor.  We  have  also 
called  for  a  political  settlement  in  the 
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Iran-Iraq  conflict  which  would  preserve 
the  territorial  integrity  of  both  nations. 
And  we  agreed  to  improve  our  coordi- 
nated fight  against  international  ter- 
rorism. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  we  should 
reach  out  to  new  generations.  The  sum- 
mit nations  can  invest  in  the  future  with 
expanded  exchanges  among  young  peo- 
ple from  North  America,  Japan,  and 
Europe. 

A  year  ago  in  Ottawa,  we  ended  the 
first  series  of  economic  summits  that  be- 
gan in  France.  With  this  summit  at  Ver- 
sailles, we  have  begun  a  new  cycle.  We 
thus  reaffirm  our  strong  commitment  to 
economic  and  political  cooperation.  In 
the  spirit  of  partnership  with  our  fellow 
democracies,  I  want  to  say  that  I  very 
much  look  forward  to  welcoming  these 
nations  to  the  United  States  next  year. 


Versailles 
June  6,  1982 


1.  In  the  course  of  our  meeting  at  Versailles 
we  have  deepened  our  mutual  understanding 
of  the  gravity  of  the  world  economic  situa- 
tion, and  we  have  agreed  on  a  number  of  ob- 
jectives for  urgent  action  with  a  view  to  im- 
proving it. 

2.  We  affirm  that  the  improvement  of  the 
present  situation,  by  a  further  reduction  of 
inflation  and  by  a  return  to  steady  growth 
and  higher  levels  of  employment,  will 
strengthen  our  joint  capacity  to  safeguard 
our  security,  to  maintain  confidence  in  the 
democratic  values  that  we  share  and  to 
preserve  the  cultural  heritage  of  our  peoples 
in  all  their  diversity.  Full  employment,  price 
stability  and  sustained  and  balanced  growth 
are  ambitious  objectives.  They  are  attainable 
in  the  coming  years  only  if  we  pursue  policies 
which  encourage  productive  investment  and 
technological  progress;  if,  in  addition  to  our 
own  individual  efforts,  we  are  willing  to  join 
forces,  if  each  country  is  sensitive  to  the 
effects  of  its  policies  on  others  and  if  we  col- 
laborate in  promoting  world  development. 

3.  In  this  spirit,  we  have  decided  to  im- 
plement the  following  lines  of  action: 

•  Growth  and  employment  must  be  in- 
creased. This  will  be  attained  on  a  durable 
basis  only  if  we  are  successful  in  our  continu- 
ing fight  against  inflation.  That  will  also  help 
to  bring  down  interest  rates,  which  are  now 
unacceptably  high,  and  to  bring  about  more 
stable  exchange  rates.  In  order  to  achieve 
this  essential  reduction  of  real  interest  rates, 
we  will  as  a  matter  of  urgency  pursue  pru- 
dent monetary  policies  and  achieve  greater 
control  of  budgetary  deficits.  It  is  essential  to 
intensify  our  economic  and  monetary 
cooperation.  In  this  regard,  we  will  work 
toward  a  constructive  and  orderly  evolution 
of  the  international  monetary  system  by  a 
closer  cooperation  among  the  authorities 
representing  the  currencies  of  North 
America,  of  Japan  and  of  the  European  Com- 
munity in  pursuing  medium  term  economic 
and  monetary  objectives.  In  this  respect,  we 
have  committed  ourselves  to  the  undertak- 
ings contained  in  the  attached  statement. 

•  The  growth  of  world  trade  in  all  its 
facets  is  both  a  necessary  element  for  the 
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growth  of  each  country  and  a  consequence  of 
that  growth.  We  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
strengthening  the  open  multilateral  trading 
system  as  embodied  in  the  GATT  and  to 
maintaining  its  effective  operation.  In  order 
to  promote  stability  and  employment  through 
trade  and  growth,  we  will  resist  protectionist 
pressures  and  trade-distorting  practices.  We 
are  resolved  to  complete  the  work  of  the 
Tokyo  Round  and  to  improve  the  capacity  of 
the  GATT  to  solve  current  and  future  trade 
problems.  We  will  also  work  towards  the  fur- 
ther opening  of  our  markets.  We  will 
cooperate  with  the  developing  countries  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  multilateral 
system  and  to  expand  trading  opportunities 
in  particular  with  the  newly  industrialized 
countries.  We  shall  participate  fully  in  the 
forthcoming  GATT  Ministerial  Conference  in 
order  to  take  concrete  steps  towards  these 
ends.  We  shall  work  for  early  agreement  on 
the  renewal  of  the  OECD  export  credit  con- 
sensus. 

•  We  agree  to  pursue  a  prudent  and 
diversified  economic  approach  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  Eastern  Europe,  consistent  with  our 
political  and  security  interests.  This  includes 
actions  in  three  key  areas.  First,  following  in- 
ternational discussions  in  January,  our 
representatives  will  work  together  to  im- 
prove the  international  system  for  controlling 
exports  of  strategic  goods  to  these  countries 
and  national  arrangements  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  security  controls.  Second,  we  will  ex- 
change information  in  the  OECD  on  all 
aspects  of  our  economic,  commercial  and 
financial  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe.  Third,  taking  into  account 
existing  economic  and  financial  considera- 
tions, we  have  agreed  to  handle  cautiously 
financial  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
other  Eastern  European  countries  in  such  a 
way  as  to  ensure  that  they  are  conducted  on 
a  sound  economic  basis,  including  also  the 
need  for  commercial  prudence  in  limiting  ex- 
port credits.  The  development  of  economic 
and  financial  relations  will  be  subject  to 
periodic  ex-post  review. 

•  The  progress  we  have  already  made 
does  not  diminish  the  need  for  continuing 
efforts  to  economise  on  energy,  particularly 
through  the  price  mechanism,  and  to  promote 
alternative  sources,  including  nuclear  energy 
and  coal,  in  a  long-term  perspective.  These 
efforts  will  enable  us  further  to  reduce  our 
vulnerability  to  interruptions  in  the  supply  of 


energy  and  instability  of  prices.  Cooperation 
to  develop  new  energy  technologies,  and  to 
strengthen  our  capacity  to  deal  with  disrup- 
tions, can  contribute  to  our  common  energy 
security.  We  shall  also  work  to  strengthen 
our  cooperation  with  both  oil-exporting  and 
oil-importing  developing  countries. 

•  The  growth  of  the  developing  countries 
and  the  deepening  of  a  constructive  relation- 
ship with  them  are  vital  for  the  political  and 
economic  well-being  of  the  whole  world.  It  is, 
therefore,  important  that  a  high  level  of 
financial  flows  and  official  assistance  should 
be  maintained  and  that  their  amount  and 
their  effectiveness  should  be  increased  as  far 
as  possible,  with  responsibilities  shared 
broadly  among  all  countries  capable  of  mak- 
ing a  contribution.  The  launching  of  global 
negotiations  is  a  major  political  objective  ap- 
proved by  all  participants  in  the  summit.  The 
latest  draft  resolution  circulated  by  the 
Group  of  the  77  is  helpful,  and  the  discussion 
at  Versailles  showed  general  acceptance  of 
the  view  that  it  would  serve  as  a  basis  for 
consultations  with  the  countries  concerned. 
We  believe  that  there  is  now  a  good  prospect 
for  the  early  launching  and  success  of  the 
global  negotiations,  provided  that  the  in- 
dependence of  the  specialized  agencies  is 
guaranteed.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
prepared  to  continue  and  develop  practical 
cooperation  with  the  developing  countries 
through  innovations  within  the  World  Bank, 
through  our  support  of  the  work  of  the 
regional  development  banks,  through  prog- 
ress in  countering  instability  of  commodity 
export  earnings,  through  the  encouragement 
of  private  capital  flows,  including  interna- 
tional arrangements  to  improve  the  condi- 
tions for  private  investment,  and  through  a 
further  concentration  of  official  assistance  on 


the  poorer  countries.  This  is  why  we  s«  i 
need  for  special  temporary  arrangemei; 
overcome  funding  problems  for  IDA  [1 3 
tional  Development  Association]  VI,  ar  I 
an  early  start  to  consideration  of  IDA  ] 
We  will  give  special  encouragement  to  ? 
grammes  or  arrangements  designed  to  I 
crease  food  and  energy  production  in  a 
ing  countries  which  have  to  import  the 
essentials,  and  to  programmes  to  addr  3 
implications  of  population  growth. 

•  In  the  field  of  balance  of  paymei; 
port,  we  look  forward  to  progress  at  t! 
September  IMF  annual  meeting  towar 
tling  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  Fu. 
propriate  to  the  coming  eighth  quota  r 

•  Revitalization  and  growth  of  thfrf 
economy  will  depend  not  only  on  our  c 
efforts  but  also  to  a  large  extent  upon 
cooperation  among  our  countries  and  it 
other  countries  in  the  exploitation  of  ?e 
tific  and  technological  development.  \N  1 
to  exploit  the  immense  opportunities  , 
presented  by  the  new  technologies,  pa 
ticularly  for  creating  new  employment 
need  to  remove  barriers  to,  and  to  pr«| 
the  development  of  the  trade  in  new  *  1 
nologies  both  in  the  public  sector  and 
private  sector.  Our  countries  will  neec 
train  men  and  women  in  the  new  tech) 
and  to  create  the  economic,  social  and 
cultural  conditions  which  allow  these 
technologies  to  develop  and  flourish.  U 
considered  the  report  presented  to  us ' 
these  issues  by  the  President  of  the  Fj 
Republic.  In  this  context  we  have  dec  1 
set  up  promptly  a  working  group  of 
representatives  of  our  governments  ai 
the  European  Community  to  develop,  1 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  inteji 
tional  institutions,  especially  the  OEC, 
posals  to  give  help  to  attain  these  obj  1 
This  group  will  be  asked  to  submit  itsj 
to  us  by  31  December  1982.  The  cone: 
the  report  and  the  resulting  action  wi  I 
considered  at  the  next  economic  sumil 
held  in  1983  in  the  United  States  of  J 


Statement  of 
International  Monetary 
Undertakings 


1.  We  accept  a  joint  responsibility  to." 
for  greater  stability  of  the  world  moit 
system.  We  recognize  that  this  rests  I 
ly  on  convergence  of  policies  designet 
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re  lower  inflation,  higher  employment 
enewed  economic  growth;  and  thus  to 
ain  the  internal  and  external  values  of 
irrencies.  We  are  determined  to  dis- 
e  this  obligation  in  close  collaboration 
ill  interested  countries  and  monetary  in- 
ions. 

We  attach  major  importance  to  the 
if  the  IMF  as  a  monetary  authority  and 
ill  give  it  our  full  support  in  its  efforts 
iter  stability. 

,  We  are  ready  to  strengthen  our 
ration  with  the  IMF  in  its  work  of 
illance;  and  to  develop  this  on  a 
lateral  basis  taking  into  account  par- 
rly  the  currencies  constituting  the  SDR 
lal  drawing  rights]. 

.  We  rule  out  the  use  of  our  exchange 
to  gain  unfair  competitive  advantages. 
.  We  are  ready,  if  necessary,  to  use  in- 
ntion  in  exchange  markets  to  counter 
ierly  conditions,  as  provided  for  under 
le  IV  of  the  IMF  Articles  of  Agreement. 
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3-  Those  of  us  who  are  members  of  the 
3  [European  Monetary  System]  consider 
these  undertakings  are  complementary 
ie  obligations  of  stability  which  they  have 
idy  undertaken  in  that  framework  and 
gnize  the  role  of  the  system  in  the  fur- 
development  of  stability  in  the  interna- 
il  monetary  system. 
I  We  are  all  convinced  that  greater 
etary  stability  will  assist  freer  flows  of 
Is,  services  and  capital.  We  are  deter- 
-d  to  see  that  greater  monetary  stability 
freer  flows  of  trade  and  capital  reinforce 
another  in  the  interest  of  economic 
rth  and  employment. 


Versailles 
June  6,  19823 


The  primary  purpose  of  this  briefing,  of 
course,  is  to  cover  the  political  highlights 
of  the  just  concluded  summit.  But  I 
know  that  all  of  you  are  very  concerned, 
as  are  we,  about  the  worsening  situation 
in  Lebanon,  and  I  thought  I  would  say  a 
few  words  about  that  at  the  outset  and 
get  it  behind  us  and  to  take  care  of  your 
concerns. 

We  have  been  watching  this  situa- 
tion moment  by  moment  as  it  unfolds. 
The  President  has  followed  it  through- 
out the  day  and  has  shared  with  his  col- 
leagues during  the  plenary  session  the 
updates  that  we  had  as  they  developed 
to  include  the  fact  of  his  communication 
very  early  this  morning  with  Prime 
Minister  Begin  and  the  response  receiv- 
ed later  this  afternoon  from  Mr.  Begin. 

That  response  was  consistent  with 
the  decision  made  by  the  Israeli  Cabinet 
and  announced  in  Jerusalem  which  reads 
as  follows:  "The  Cabinet  took  the  follow- 
ing decision,  first,  to  instruct  the  Israeli 
defense  forces  to  place  all  civilian 
population  of  the  Galilee  beyond  the 
range  of  the  terrorist  fire  from  Lebanon 
where  they,  their  bases,  and  their  head- 
quarters are  concentrated.  The  name  of 
the  operation  is  Peace  for  Galilee.  Dur- 
ing the  operation,  the  Syrian  Army  will 
not  be  attacked  unless  it  attacks  the 
Israeli  forces.  Israel  continues  to  aspire 
to  the  signing  of  the  peace  treaty  with 
an  independent  Lebanon,  its  territorial 
integrity  preserved." 

That  is  the  brief  text,  which  you 
may  or  may  not  have  seen  from  Israel. 

We  are,  of  course,  extremely  con- 
cerned about  the  escalating  cycle  of 
violence.  The  President,  yesterday  after- 
noon, asked  Ambassador  Habib  [Philip 
C.  Habib,  the  President's  special 
emissary  to  the  Middle  East]  to  proceed 
here  posthaste.  He  met  with  Am- 
bassador Habib  this  afternoon  and  de- 
cided to  send  him  directly  to  Israel  as 


his  personal  representative  to  conduct 
discussions  on  an  urgent  basis  with 
Prime  Minister  Begin.  The  President 
also  dispatched  an  urgent  message  to 
Prime  Minister  Begin,  telling  him  of  his 
decision  to  do  so.  I  anticipate  that  Phil 
will  proceed  on  to  Rome  this  evening 
and,  hopefully,  will  arrive  in  Israel  early 
tomorrow  morning. 

In  the  last  48  hours  at  the 
President's  direction,  we  have  been 
engaged  in  an  intense  degree  of 
diplomatic  activity  in  the  United  Nations 
in  New  York,  where  we  firmly  sup- 
ported the  resolution  urging  an  im- 
mediate cease-fire.  And  as  you  know, 
President  Reagan  joined  this  morning 
with  the  other  members  of  the  summit 
in  issuing  a  statement  urging  a  respon- 
sive reaction  to  the  U.N.  resolution. 

We  have  been  in  touch  with  the 
Government  of  Israel  for  a  prolonged 
period  on  the  situation  in  Lebanon, 
always  urging  restraint,  and  always  hop- 
ing, as  we  continue  to  hope,  that  the 
cease-fire  can,  even  at  this  late  date,  be 
reinstituted.  As  of  now,  we  are  informed 
that  there  are  two  Israeli  military  col- 
umns that  crossed  into  Lebanon  from 
Israel,  one  proceeding  along  the  coast 
road  in  the  direction  of  Tyre  and  the 
other  through  the  upper  Galilee  panhan- 
dle. The  penetration  in  the  latter  case 
has  been  approximately  10  kilometers,  in 
the  former  case  perhaps  3  or  4 
kilometers. 

We  are  extremely  disturbed  by  the 
loss  of  innocent  lives  in  this  fighting  on 
the  Israeli-Lebanese  border.  It  has  in- 
volved, as  you  know,  the  exchange  of  ar- 
tillery and  rockets  for  a  prolonged 
period  preceding  the  Israeli  ground 
penetration.  We  are  concerned  also  that 
the  fighting  not  be  expanded  into  a 
broader  conflict  and  are  acutely  con- 
scious of  the  presence  of  Syrian  forces 
in  fairly  close  proximity  to  the  eastern 
penetration.  We  will  do  our  best  to  con- 
vey to  the  Government  of  Syria  the 
stated  intentions  of  the  Government  of 
Israel  not  to  engage  unless  engaged  by 
Syrian  forces. 

I  know  that  Don  Regan  has  talked 
to  you  at  length  about  the  economic 
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deliberations  in  the  summit  itself,  and 
I'm  not  going  to  rehash  them  unless  you 
have  a  question.  But  I  think  the  general 
consensus  of  view  on  almost  every  topic 
was  evident.  I  think  President  Reagan's 
interventions  throughout  the  delibera- 
tions were  extensive,  impressive,  and 
had  an  enormous  impact  on  the  shaping 
of  the  communique  itself  and  the  overall 
tone  and  direction  of  the  deliberations; 
especially  was  he  impressive  in  analyzing 
the  various  economic  factors  that  have 
contributed  to  the  inflationary  spiral, 
declining  levels  of  economic  growth,  and 
increased  unemployment.  I  think  it  was 
an  invaluable  exchange  of  views  between 
the  leaders  on  these  subjects,  which  ad- 
mittedly, are  viewed  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  internal  policies  and  affairs  of 
the  member  governments  but  which  are 
all  affected  enormously  by  American 
policies,  plans,  and  the  progress  that  we 
are  making  in  our  own  economic 
reforms. 

On  the  political  side,  which  is,  of 
course,  the  essence  of  my  concerns,  in 
the  several  sessions,  luncheons,  evening 
sessions,  dinners,  in  the  margins,  as  well 
as  some  instances  at  the  plenaries 
themselves,  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  about  political  affairs.  And  I'll 
touch  upon  some  of  the  key  issues  in  a 
moment.  I  think,  clearly,  there  is 
unanimous  concern,  as  you  would  ex- 
pect, that  the  implications  of  the  contin- 
uing growth  in  Soviet  military  capa- 
bilities, continuing  concern  about  the 
lack  of  progress  in  the  continuing  oc- 
cupation of  Afghanistan  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  continued  repression  in  Poland, 
as  well  as  other  Soviet  interventionist 
activities. 

These  issues,  of  course,  will  be  ad- 
dressed in  even  greater  detail  at  the 
Bonn  summit  which  will  take  place  early 
next  week.  In  discussing  the  Soviet 
challenge,  the  President  argued  that 
Moscow's  economic  problem  and  its  im- 
pending succession  crisis,  as  I  told  you 
the  other  day,  provided  a  rich  and  im- 
portant opportunity  for  Western  nations 
operating  in  concert  and  employing  their 
political,  economic,  and  security  assets 
to  influence  a  greater  degree  of 
restraint  and  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  clear  that 
the  consensus  in  this  direction  was 


broad.  There  are,  of  course,  differences 
in  where  these  assets  can  best  be  ap- 
plied and  how  they  best  can  be  applied 
based  again  on  a  demography— the 
demographic  aspects  of  the  country  con- 
cerned—and a  particular  role  that  they 
can  play. 

We,  of  course,  welcome  agreement 
on  exercising  prudence  on  handling  the 
finances  with  the  Soviet  Union,  in- 
cluding limits  on  export  credits.  You  will 
note  that  we  talked  about  a  continuing 
monitorship  of  this.  And  for  the  first 
time,  the  seven  who  are  not  exclusively 
involved— the  OECD  is  involved— all 
Western  creditor  nations,  and  some  of 
the  nonaligned  are  neutral  nations— are 
involved.  But  for  the  first  time,  we 
developed  a  consensus  for  the  need  to 
pull  together  all  of  the  facts  associated 
with  trade  and  credit  with  the  East,  not 
just  the  Soviet  Union  but  Eastern 
Europe  as  well,  to  analyze  and  assess 
and  draw  conclusions  from  this. 

You  will  note  also  that  there  was  a 
reinforcement  of  the  decision  made  at 
Ottawa  to  continue  to  broaden  the  con- 
trols on  the  transfer  of  sensitive 
technology  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  President's  decision  to  pursue  a 
new  arms  control  approach,  one  that 
focused  on  significant  reductions,  was 
unanimously  and  warmly  welcomed  by 
all  the  participants.  The  President  made 
it  clear  that  the  United  States  is,  indeed, 
prepared  to  have  a  serious  dialogue  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

As  I  noted  yesterday,  the  heads  of 
state  addressed  a  number  of  regional 
security  issues,  including  the  South 
Atlantic  crisis  and  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  To 
that  was  added  today,  of  course,  exten- 
sive discussion  on  the  crisis  in  Lebanon, 
which  I  have  already  touched  upon. 

The  margins  and  the  luncheons  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  to  discuss  again 
the  scourge  of  international  terrorism, 
and  the  recent  events  associated  with 
the  Lebanon  crisis  drew  everyone's  at- 
tention to  this  continuing  problem. 

There  were  discussions,  as  I  told  you 
yesterday,  on  the  need  for  youth  ex- 
changes—youth exchanges  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  and  Japan  and 
Europe. 


Now  I  want  to  say  a  word  abou  J 
Falklands.  That  clearly  was  a  very 
heavily  discussed  aspect  of  this  sumi 
especially  in  the  informal  meetings 
the  leaders  themselves.  From  the  U. 
point  of  view,  I  want  to  restate  torn 
very  clearly  that  it  is  the  President' 
policy  that  aggression  must  not  be 
lowed  to  succeed,  and  if  the  Argent* 
invasion  of  the  Falklands  was  allow  I 
stand  uncontested,  this  would  have  i 
impact  on  the  security  of  small  stat 
everywhere. 

I  want  to  say  another  word  dest 
my  efforts  last  evening  to  dispense,  i 
the  question  of  the  U.N.  resolution- r 
the  difference  in  assessment  betwei 
veto  and  abstention  should  in  no  w? 
interpreted  as  any  lessening  of  U.Ss 
port  for  the  principle  involved,  whi 
Great  Britian  is  upholding,  nor  has- 
changed  in  any  way  the  levels  of  siif 
and  dedication  to  support  that  the ' 
United  States  announced  earlier  w'i 
respect  to  the  conflict.  We  may  ha' 
ferences  in  the  context  of  assessm*  t 
of  the  particular  U.N.  resolution,  a 
deed,  we  would  expect  to  do  from  i 
to  time.  After  all,  the  United  State 
makes  its  decisions  based  on  its  ow 
tional  interests. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  wti 
not  asked  for  a  military  pause,  con: 
ing  this  is  a  judgment,  as  I  have  sa 
repeatedly,  for  Great  Britain  and  ci 
manders  on  the  ground  to  make  ar 
assess. 

We  remain  confident  after  the 
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ins— the  extensive  discussions  be- 
i  the  President  and  Mrs.  Thatcher 
the  discussions  I've  had  with 
rn  Minister  Pym— that  we  share  a 
on  view  with  Britain;  that  the 
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,  the  representatives  of  the  16  members 
North  Atlantic  Alliance,  reaffirm  our 
ition  to  the  shared  values  and  ideals  on 
our  transatlantic  partnership  is  based. 
The  accession  of  Spain  to  the  North 
tic  Treaty,  after  its  peaceful  change  to 
mentary  democracy,  bears  witness  to 
tality  of  the  Alliance  as  a  force  for 
and  freedom. 

Our  Alliance  has  preserved  peace  for  a 
of  a  century.  It  is  an  association  of  free 
is  joined  together  to  preserve  their 
ity  through  mutual  guarantees  and  col- 
e  self-defence  as  recognized  by  the 
d  Nations  Charter.  It  remains  the 
tial  instrument  for  deterring  aggression 
jans  of  a  strong  defence  and  strengthen- 
i&ce  by  means  of  constructive  dialogue, 
olidarity  in  no  way  conflicts  with  the 
of  each  of  our  countries  to  choose  its 
wlicies  and  internal  development,  and 
3  for  a  high  degree  of  diversity.  Therein 
ur  strength.  In  a  spirit  of  mutual 
ct,  we  are  prepared  to  adjust  our  aims 
nterests  at  all  times  through  free  and 
consultations;  these  are  the  core  of 
day  Allied  co-operation  and  will  be  in- 
"ied  appropriately.  We  are  a  partnership 
uals,  none  dominant  and  none 
lated. 

•  The  Soviet  Union,  for  its  part,  requires 
ountries  associated  with  it  to  act  as  a 
in  order  to  preserve  a  rigid  and  imposed 
m.  Moreover,  experience  shows  that  the 
it  Union  is  ultimately  willing  to  threaten 
e  force  beyond  its  own  frontiers, 
anistan  and  the  Soviet  attitude  with 
"d  to  the  Polish  crisis  show  this  clearly. 


The  Soviet  Union  has  devoted  over  the  past 
decade  a  large  part  of  its  resources  to  a 
massive  military  build-up,  far  exceeding  its 
defence  needs  and  supporting  the  projection 
of  military  power  on  a  global  scale.  While 
creating  a  threat  of  these  dimensions, 
Warsaw  Pact  governments  condemn  Western 
defence  efforts  as  aggressive.  While  they  ban 
unilateral  disarmament  movements  in  their 
own  countries,  they  support  demands  for 
unilateral  disarmament  in  the  West. 

5.  International  stability  and  world  peace 
require  greater  restraint  and  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We,  for  our 
part,  reaffirming  the  principles  and  purposes 
of  the  Alliance,  set  forth  our  Programme  for 
Peace  in  Freedom: 

(a)  Our  purpose  is  to  prevent  war  and, 
while  safeguarding  democracy,  to  build  the 
foundations  of  lasting  peace.  None  of  our 
weapons  will  ever  be  used  except  in  response 
to  attack.  We  respect  the  sovereignty,  equali- 
ty, independence  and  territorial  integrity  of 
all  states.  In  fulfillment  of  our  purpose,  we 
shall  maintain  adequate  military  strength  and 
political  solidarity.  On  that  basis,  we  will 
persevere  in  efforts  to  establish,  whenever 
Soviet  behaviour  makes  this  possible,  a  more 
constructive  East-West  relationship  through 
dialogue,  negotiation  and  mutually  advan- 
tageous co-operation. 

(b)  Our  purpose  is  to  preserve  the  securi- 
ty of  the  North  Atlantic  area  by  means  of 
conventional  and  nuclear  forces  adequate  to 
deter  aggression  and  intimidation.  This  re- 
quires a  sustained  effort  on  the  part  of  all  the 
Allies  to  improve  their  defence  readiness  and 
military  capabilities,  without  seeking  military 
superiority.  Our  countries  have  the  necessary 
resources  to  undertake  this  effort.  The 
presence  of  North  American  armed  forces  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States  strategic 
nuclear  commitment  to  Europe  remain  in- 
tegral to  Allied  security.  Of  equal  importance 
are  the  maintenance  and  continued  improve- 
ment of  the  defence  capabilities  of  the  Euro- 
pean members  of  the  Alliance.  We  will  seek 
to  achieve  greater  effectiveness  in  the  ap- 
plication of  national  resources  to  defence, 
giving  due  attention  to  possibilities  for 
developing  areas  of  practical  co-operation.  In 
this  respect  the  Allies  concerned  will  urgently 
explore  ways  to  take  full  advantage  both 
technically  and  economically  of  emerging 
technologies.  At  the  same  time  steps  will  be 
taken  in  the  appropriate  fora  to  restrict 
Warsaw  Pact  access  to  Western  militarily 
relevant  technology. 

(c)  Our  purpose  is  to  have  a  stable 
balance  of  forces  at  the  lowest  possible  level, 


thereby  strengthening  peace  and  interna- 
tional security.  We  have  initiated  a  com- 
prehensive series  of  proposals  for  militarily 
significant,  equitable  and  verifiable 
agreements  on  the  control  and  reduction  of 
armaments.  We  fully  support  the  efforts  of 
the  United  States  to  negotiate  with  the 
Soviet  Union  for  substantial  reductions  in  the 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  for  the  establishment  of  strict  and 
effective  limitations  on  their  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  weapons,  starting  with  the 
total  elimination  of  their  land-based 
intermediate-range  missiles,  which  are  of 
most  concern  to  each  side.  We  will  continue 
to  seek  substantial  reductions  of  conventional 
forces  on  both  sides  in  Europe,  and  to  reach 
agreement  on  measures  which  will  serve  to 
build  confidence  and  enhance  security  in  the 
whole  of  Europe.  To  this  end,  those  of  us 
whose  countries  participate  in  the  negotia- 
tions on  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reduc- 
tions in  Vienna  have  agreed  on  a  new  ini- 
tiative to  give  fresh  impetus  to  these  negotia- 
tions. We  will  also  play  an  active  part  in 
wider  international  talks  on  arms  control  and 
disarmament;  at  the  Second  United  Nations 
Special  Session  on  Disarmament  which  has 
just  opened  in  New  York,  we  will  work  to 
give  new  momentum  to  these  talks. 

(d)  Our  purpose  is  to  develop  substantial 
and  balanced  East- West  relations  aimed  at 
genuine  detente.  For  this  to  be  achieved,  the 
sovereignty  of  all  states,  wherever  situated, 
must  be  respected,  human  rights  must  not  be 
sacrificed  to  state  interests,  the  free  move- 
ment of  ideas  must  take  the  place  of  one- 
sided propaganda,  the  free  movement  of  per- 
sons must  be  made  possible,  efforts  must  be 
made  to  achieve  a  military  relationship 
characterised  by  stability  and  openness  and 
in  general  all  principles  and  provisions  of  the 
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Helsinki  Final  Act  in  their  entirety  must  be 
applied.  We,  for  our  part,  will  always  be 
ready  to  negotiate  in  this  spirit  and  we  look 
for  tangible  evidence  that  this  attitude  is 
reciprocated. 

(e)  Our  purpose  is  to  contribute  to 
peaceful  progress  worldwide;  we  will  work  to 
remove  the  causes  of  instability  such  as 
under-development  or  tensions  which  en- 
courage outside  interference.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  play  our  part  in  the  struggle  against 
hunger  and  poverty.  Respect  for  genuine 
non-alignment  is  important  for  international 
stability.  All  of  us  have  an  interest  in  peace 
and  security  in  other  regions  of  the  world. 
We  will  consult  together  as  appropriate  on 
events  in  these  regions  which  may  have  im- 
plications for  our  security,  taking  into  ac- 
count our  commonly  identified  objectives. 
Those  of  us  who  are  in  a  position  to  do  so  will 
endeavor  to  respond  to  requests  for 
assistance  from  sovereign  states  whose 
security  and  independence  is  threatened. 

(f)  Our  purpose  is  to  ensure  economic  and 
social  stability  for  our  countries,  which  will 
strengthen  our  joint  capacity  to  safeguard 
our  security.  Sensitive  to  the  effects  of  each 
country's  policies  on  others,  we  attach  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  curbing  of  infla- 
tion and  a  return  to  sustained  growth  and  to 
high  levels  of  employment. 

While  noting  the  important  part  which 
our  economic  relations  with  the  Warsaw  Pact 
countries  can  play  in  the  development  of  a 
stable  East- West  relationship,  we  will  ap- 
proach those  relations  in  a  prudent  and  diver- 
sified manner  consistent  with  our  political 
and  security  interests.  Economic  relations 
should  be  conducted  on  the  basis  of  a  bal- 
anced advantage  for  both  sides.  We  under- 
take to  manage  financial  relations  with  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  on  a  sound  economic 
basis,  including  commercial  prudence  also  in 
the  granting  of  export  credits.  We  agree  to 
exchange  information  in  the  appropriate  fora 
on  all  aspects  of  our  economic,  commercial 
and  financial  relations  with  Warsaw  Pact 
countries. 

6.  Nowhere  has  our  commitment  to  com- 
mon basic  values  been  demonstrated  more 
clearly  than  with  regard  to  the  situation  in 
Germany  and  Berlin.  We  remain  committed 
to  the  security  and  freedom  of  Berlin  and 
continue  to  support  efforts  to  maintain  the 
calm  situation  in  and  around  the  city.  The 
continued  success  of  efforts  by  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  to  improve  the  relation- 
ship between  the  two  German  states  is  impor- 
tant to  the  safeguarding  of  peace  in  Europe. 
We  recall  that  the  rights  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Four  Powers  relating  to  Berlin  and 


Germany  as  a  whole  remain  unaffected  and 
confirm  our  support  for  the  political  objective 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  work 
towards  a  state  of  peace  in  Europe  in  which 
the  German  people  regains  its  unity  through 
free  self-determination. 

7.  We  condemn  all  acts  of  international 
terrorism.  They  constitute  flagrant  violations 
of  human  dignity  and  rights  and  are  a  threat 
to  the  conduct  of  normal  international  rela- 
tions. In  accordance  with  our  national  legisla- 
tion, we  stress  the  need  for  the  most  effec- 
tive co-operation  possible  to  prevent  and  sup- 
press this  scourge. 

8.  We  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  abide 
by  internationally  accepted  standards  of 
behaviour  without  which  there  can  be  no 
prospect  of  stable  international  relations,  and 
to  join  now  with  us  in  the  search  for  con- 
structive relations,  arms  reductions  and 
world  peace. 
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As  indicated  in  our  Declaration  of  today,  we, 
the  representatives  of  the  16  members  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance,  hereby  set  out  our 
detailed  positions  on  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament: 

Militarily  significant,  equitable  and 
verifiable  agreements  on  arms  control  and 
disarmament  contribute  to  the  strengthening 


of  peace  and  are  an  integral  part  of  ou 
security  policies.  Western  proposals  ofi 
possibilities  of  substantial  reductions  in 
United  States  and  Soviet  strategic  arm 
intermediate-range  weapons  and  in  con 
tional  forces  in  Europe,  as  well  as  of 
confidence-building  measures  covering 
whole  of  Europe: 

•  In  the  forthcoming  Strategic  Am 
Reduction  Talks  (START),  we  call  on  th 
Soviet  Union  to  agree  on  significant  re 
tions  in  United  States  and  Soviet  strate 
nuclear  forces,  focused  on  the  most  des 
ing  inter-continental  systems. 

•  In  the  negotiations  on  Intermedi 
range  Nuclear  Forces  (INF)  which  are 
ducted  within  the  START  framework  : 
based  on  the  December  1979  decision  o 
modernization  and  arms  control,4  the  U 
States  proposal  for  the  complete  elimin 
of  all  longer-range  land-based  INF  mis 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
promise  for  an  equitable  outcome  and  i 
hanced  security  for  all. 

•  Those  of  us  participating  in  the 1 
negotiations  on  Mutual  and  Balanced  F 
Reductions  (MBFR)  will  soon  present  a 
treaty  embodying  a  new,  comprehensiv 
posal  designed  to  give  renewed  momenr 
these  negotiations  and  achieve  the  long 
standing  objective  of  enhancing  stabilit 
security  in  Europe.  They  stress  that  th 
Western  treaty  proposal,  if  accepted,  w 
commit  all  participants  whose  forces  ari 
volved— European  and  North  Americai- 
participate  in  accordance  with  the  prinoi 
collectivity  in  substantial  manpower  re<c 
tions  leading  to  equal  collective  ceilings: 
the  forces  of  Eastern  and  Western  par 
ticipants  in  Central  Europe,  based  on  ai 
data,  with  associated  measures  designel 
strengthen  confidence  and  enhance  ver< 
tion. 

•  In  CSCE  [Conference  on  Secunta 
Cooperation  in  Europe]  the  proposal  foa 
Conference  on  Confidence-  and  Securit 
Building  Measures  and  Disarmament  ii 
Europe  as  part  of  a  balanced  outcome 
Madrid  CSCE  Follow-up  meeting  woulo 
the  way  to  increased  transparency  and 
enhanced  stability  in  the  whole  of  Eur<e 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  continuii 
efforts  to  promote  stable  peace  on  a  gl'< 
scale: 

•  In  the  Committee  on  DisarmamO 
Geneva,  the  Allies  will  actively  pursue 
to  obtain  equitable  and  verifiable  agreu 
including  a  total  ban  on  chemical  weapi 

•  In  the  Second  Special  Session  oi 
armament  of  the  United  Nations  Genel 
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bly  now  in  progress,  we  trust  that  new 
s  will  be  given  to  negotiations  current 
prospect,  especially  by  promoting 
y  openness  and  verification,  that  the 
>r  strict  observance  of  the  principle  of 
iation  of  force  enshrined  in  the  United 
s  Charter  will  be  reaffirmed  and  that 
ance  with  existing  agreements  will  be 
thened. 

3  appeal  to  all  states  to  co-operate  with 
hese  efforts  to  strengthen  peace  and 
;y.  In  particular  we  call  on  the  Soviet 
to  translate  its  professed  commitment 
irmament  into  active  steps  aimed  at 
ing  concrete,  balanced  and  verifiable 
i  at  the  negotiating  table. 


;ument  on 
egrated  NATO 


;ense 


10,  1982 


licated  in  the  Declaration  of  today,  we, 
presentatives  of  those  members  of  the 
i  Atlantic  Alliance  taking  part  in  its  in- 
ted  defence  structure,  hereby  set  out 
etailed  positions  on  defence.  We 
me  the  intention  of  Spain  to  participate 
!  integrated  defence  structure,  and  the 
ness  of  the  President  of  the  Spanish 
rnment  to  associate  himself  with  this 
nent,  while  noting  that  the  modalities  of 
sh  participation  have  still  to  be  worked 
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Pursuant  to  the  principles  set  out  in  the 
Programme  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  we 
agree  that,  in  accordance  with  current  NATO 
defence  plans,  and  within  the  context  of 
NATO  strategy  and  its  triad  of  forces,  we 
will  continue  to  strengthen  NATO's  defence 
posture,  with  special  regard  to  conventional 
forces.  Efforts  of  our  nations  in  support  of 
the  decisions  reached  at  Washington  in  1978 
have  led  to  improved  defensive  capabilities. 
Notwithstanding  this  progress,  it  is  clear,  as 
documented  in  the  recently  published  com- 
parison of  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  forces, 
that  continuing  efforts  are  essential  to 
Alliance  security.  Against  this  background, 
we  will: 

•  Fulfill  to  the  greatest  extent  possible 
the  NATO  Force  Goals  for  the  next  six  years, 
including  measures  to  improve  the  readiness 
of  the  standing  forces  and  the  readiness  and 
mobilization  capability  of  reserve  forces.  Note 
was  taken  of  the  recently  concluded  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  for  wartime 
host  nation  support. 

•  Continue  to  implement  measures  iden- 
tifed  in  the  Long-Term  Defence  Programme 
designed  to  enhance  our  overall  defence 
capabilities. 

•  Continue  to  improve  NATO  planning 
procedures  and  explore  other  ways  of  achiev- 
ing greater  effectiveness  in  the  application  of 
national  resources  to  defence,  especially  in 
the  conventional  field.  In  that  regard,  we  will 
continue  to  give  due  attention  to  fair  burden- 
sharing  and  to  possibilities  for  developing 
areas  of  practical  co-operation  from  which  we 
can  all  benefit. 

•  Explore  ways  to  take  full  advantage 
both  technically  and  economically  of  emerg- 
ing technologies,  especially  to  improve  con- 
ventional defence,  and  take  steps  necessary 
to  restrict  the  transfer  of  militarily  relevant 
technology  to  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

Noting  that  developments  beyond  the 
NATO  area  may  threaten  our  vital  interests, 
we  reaffirm  the  need  to  consult  with  a  view 
to  sharing  assessments  and  identifying  com- 
mon objectives,  taking  full  account  of  the  ef- 
fect on  NATO  security  and  defence  capabili- 
ty, as  well  as  of  the  national  interests  of 
member  countries.  Recognising  that  the 
policies  which  nations  adopt  in  this  field  are  a 
matter  for  national  decision,  we  agree  to  ex- 
amine collectively  in  the  appropriate  NATO 
bodies  the  requirements  which  may  arise  for 
the  defence  of  the  NATO  area  as  a  result  of 
deployments  by  individual  member  states  out- 
side that  area.  Steps  which  may  be  taken  by 
individual  Allies  in  the  light  of  such  consulta- 
tions to  facilitate  possible  military  deploy- 
ments beyond  the  NATO  area  can  represent 
an  important  contribution  to  Western 
security. 


Secretary  Haig's 
Press  Briefing 


Bonn 

June  10,  19825 


I  would  describe  this  as  a  historic  day 
for  the  NATO  alliance,  due  primarily, 
but  not  exclusively,  to  Spain's  formal  en- 
try into  NATO.  It  is  a  step  of  vital  im- 
portance to  both  the  alliance  and  to 
Spain.  The  entry  of  Spain  is  a  clear 
demonstration  of  the  continuing  appeal 
and  vitality  of  the  alliance  of  some  33 
years'  life  span. 

This  summit  meeting  and  the  docu- 
ments that  were  adopted  by  the  meeting 
today  also  demonstrated  that  NATO 
represents  Western  values  at  their  very 
best.  I'm  particularly  pleased  with  the 
communique  and  associated  documents 
that  were  released  on  arms  control  and 
the  strengthening  of  our  conventional 
defenses.  They  reflect  a  year  of  very 
solid  work  within  the  framework  of  the 
alliance  on  a  number  of  key  areas,  and,  I 
think,  it  was  appropriate  that  they 
should  be  in  all  of  the  considerations 
contained  in  those  documents.  I  would 
urge  you  to  study  them  carefully;  they 
are  a  keen  reflection  of  the  views  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  as  well  as  a 
manifestation  of  a  solid  consensus  within 
the  framework  of  the  alliance  itself. 

I  think  we  have  here  a  framework 
for  the  decade  of  the  1980s  which  has 
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been  established,  which  is  both  contem- 
porary in  its  recognition  of  needs  in  the 
area  of  balanced  defenses  for  the 
alliance;  the  need  for  arms  control,  and 
the  integration  of  political,  economic, 
and  security  assets  of  the  Western 
world  to  elicit  what  we  hope  will  be  a 
era  of  restraint  and  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union  under  a 
framework  which  is  coordinated,  in- 
tegrated, and  fully  accepted  by  all 
member  states.  I  think  that  is  extremely 
important. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  sum- 
mit declaration  itself  which  sends  the 
strongest  message  in  memory  to  the 
Soviet  Union— certainly  in  recent 
memory.  It  clearly  contrasted  how 
NATO  is  fundamentally  different  from 
the  Warsaw  Pact.  Our  alliance  is  an 
open  partnership  based  on  consensus 
and  democracy.  Its  diversity  is  also  its 
strength.  The  Warsaw  Pact  is  a  strained 
association,  a  forced  marriage  domi- 
nated by  a  single  government.  It  is 
unresponsive  in  many  ways  to  the  needs 
of  the  peoples  that  it  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect. It  is  afraid  of  freedom,  wary  of 
diversity.  The  West  has  again  called  on 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  show  restraint  and 
responsibility  in  its  behavior,  and  that's 
a  clear  message  and  signal  throughout 
the  communique. 

The  statement  on  defense,  which  we 
consider  to  be  especially  significant  and 
important,  reaffirms  NATO's  strategy  at 
a  time  when  it  has  become  fashionable 
to  question  something  that  has  kept  and 
preserved  the  peace  in  Western  Europe 
and,  indeed,  in  the  East-West  sense,  for 
the  33-years'  life  span  of  the  alliance 
itself.  It  reflects  top-level  agreement  on 
the  needs  to  improve  NATO's  conven- 
tional defense  posture,  including  the 
rapid  deployment  and  reserve  forces.  It 
emphasizes  full  employment  of  emerging 
technologies;  a  need  to  protect  our 
Western  technological  advantage.  You'll 
recall  that  that  surfaced  earlier  in  both 
Ottawa  and  subsequent  NATO 
ministerial  meetings. 

It  emphasized  the  importance  of 
growing  cooperation  by  the  allies  to  in- 
sure security  and  stability  in  critical 
regions  elsewhere  in  the  world.  And 
here  again,  it  was  anathema  some  years 


ago  to  speak  an  alliance  parlance  of 
anything.  Outside  this  strict  geographic 
confines  of  the  alliance  itself,  we  have 
now  developed  a  consensus  of  agree- 
ment that,  like  it  or  not,  the  alliance  is 
increasingly  influenced  by  events  outside 
of  the  geographic  confines  of  the 
alliance,  and,  therefore,  those  nations 
with  essential  interest  must  coordinate 
and  consult  together  in  dealing  with 
them,  not  within  the  alliance  framework 
but  as  a  framework  for  watching  briefs 
and  continuous  exchange  of  information. 
There  is  also  a  very  important  state- 
ment on  arms  control.  It  makes  ab- 
solutely clear  that  it  is  the  Western 
alliance  which  has  the  ideas  and  the  ini- 
tiatives in  seeking  a  dialogue  with  the 
East  in  this  very  important  area.  The 
document  itself  strongly  endorses  the 
major  aspects  of  President  Reagan's 
own  peace  program.  It  supports  U.S.  ob- 
jectives in  START  and  the  U.S.  ap- 
proach to  the  Geneva  negotiations  on 
intermediate-range  nuclear  forces  based 
on  the  December  1979  decision.  It  an- 
nounces Western  readiness  to  invigorate 
the  Vienna  negotiations  on  mutual  and 
balanced  force  reductions,  now  in  their 
ninth  year;  through  a  new  approach 
aimed  at  lower  and  more  equal  force 
levels  in  central  Europe— 700,000  per 
ground,  900  for  the  aggregate  ground, 
sea,  and  air.  And,  it  signals  a  strong 
Western  interest  in  the  possibilities  for  a 
constructive  dialogue  offered  by  the 
U.N.  Special  Session  on  Disarmament 
and  other  arms  control  fora. 

As  important  as  these  Western  ini- 
tiatives are,  the  appeal  that  NATO  has 
made  today,  once  again,  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  match  its  professions  of 
peaceful  intentions  with  actions  leading 
to  results,  I  think  is  a  very  important 
theme  in  the  overall  deliberations.  As 
the  Danish  Prime  Minister  said  today, 
"the  search  light  is  now  on  Moscow." 

I  think  for  many  of  us,  the  highlight 
of  the  summit  which  was  a  very  well 
prepared  summit  and,  therefore,  permit- 
ted the  heads  of  state  and  government 
to  make  their  own  separate  interven- 
tions without  a  great  deal  of  what  I  call 
"heated  dispute"  about  remaining  con- 
troversies—that says  something  for  the 


quality  of  the  preparations  that  wei 
made.  It  was  President  Reagan's  in 
tervention  at  the  conclusion  this  afi- 
noon;  it  was  an  ad-libbed,  if  you  wi  i 
unstructured  personal  intervention  I 
ran  about  10  minutes,  I  would  say, 
or  take— and,  it  clearly  summarize 
President's  own  view  on  East-West 
tions.  It  was  both  powerful  as  it  w; 
temporaneous;  it  reiterated  in  cleai 
terms  the  President's  willingness  t< 
a  genuine  dialogue  with  the  Soviet, 
one  based  on  Soviet  restraint. 

It  talked  about  the  experience  i 

had  in  the  decade  of  the  1970s  witfl 

1970  interpretation  of  detente,  a  f(f 

mula  to  which  we  witnessed  increac 

Soviet  interventionisms  worldwide;  i 

Africa,  the  Middle  East,  the  Yeme  , 

Afghanistan,  Southeast  Asia,  and  J 

again  in  this  Western  Hemisphere," 

will  note  the  language  in  the  comnr 

que  refers  to  something  different  *  i 

the  classic  1970  version.  It  refers  j 

uine  detente.  In  other  words,  ther.i 

abandonment  of  the  principle  of  die 

and  the  desire  to  reach  agreements 

the  meeting  of  the  mind  with  the  9 

Union,  but  to  do  so  not  with  word;] 

by  a  continuous  assessment  of  actii 

with  a  heavy  emphasis  on  reciprocj 

I  think  in  the  President's  inter; 

tion,  he  referred  to  the  situation  ii 

Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poll 

He  painted  clearly  a  picture  of  hoj 

the  future  by  emphasizing  the 

demographic  assets  available  to  th 

Western  world  if  properly  integral 

and  orchestrated.  He  referred  to  1 

in  political  terms,  our  essential 

democratic  values;  in  economic  ten 

the  vast  superiority  of  Western  in 

dustrialized  societies;  and,  of  coup 

security  assets  of  the  collection  of 

alliance  members  all  integrated. 

I  think  the  President  drew  thl 
elusion,  as  many  of  us  have,  that  ' 
abandon  the  self -consciousness  of  i 
cent  decade,  the  sense  of  inadequ,:; 
perhaps  even  inevitability,  and  ap" 
with  full  frankness  and  openness  1 
we  have  going  for  us,  and  apply  to 
assets  intelligently,  moderately,  b; 
vision  and  steadiness  of  purpose,  i 
there  is,  indeed,  hope.  The  Preside 
referred  to  his  communication  wi 
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iev  at  the  time  that  he  was  con- 
ing from  his  wound,  how  he  sug- 
t  to  Mr.  Brezhnev  that  if  the 
unents  themselves  could  step 
ind  that  the  peoples  could  conn- 
ate each  other's  wishes,  aspira- 
and  desires  that  clearly  a  new 
structure  for  peace  and  stability 
be  an  inevitable  outcome.  And  he 
d  the  continual  manipulation  of  the 
5  and  desires  of  the  people  by  in- 
ive  government. 
[1  in  all,  as  I  would  like  to  em- 
e  that  I  personally  feel  extremely 
d  with  the  outcome  of  this  summit 
ig.  I  suppose  it's  because  of  my 
JATO  background,  understandable. 
;ay,  it  reflects  a  year  of  solid 
ve  work  and  progress  in  consen- 
ting. It  confirms  that  the  alliance 
If  not  only  alive  and  healthy  but 
t  has  never  been  better, 
here  were  other  meetings  today  on 
argin.  There  were  discussions 
the  Middle  East.  There  was  a 
ration  of  support  for  Great 
in's  actions  in  the  Falklands.  The 
ient  has  bilaterals  with  the  Prime 
ter  of  Spain,  with  the  Prime 
ter  of  Greece,  and  he  met  at  the 
asion  of  the  summit  with  Foreign 
ter  Saud  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

[.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about 
ommunications  you  received  from 
audis  today? 

V.  Yes.  The  foreign  minister's  visit 
me  requested  about  2  or  3  days  ago 
i  wake  of  the  Lebanon  crisis. 

[.  Who  requested  it? 

S..  The  Saudi  Government.  His 
ness  brought  an  oral  communica- 
irom  King  Khalid,  which  was  essen- 
a  registration  of  serious  concerns 
t  the  continued  deterioration  of  the 
tion  in  Lebanon  and  the  long-term 
jquences  of  this. 

\.  Did  he  give  any  examples  of 
ible  consequences  as  it  went  on? 

^.  No.  This  was  an  exchange  of 
s  between  friendly  governments — 
leaders  who  have  enjoyed  an 
ually  cordial  and  frank  relationship 
the  span  of  President  Reagan's  in- 
)ency. 


Q.  What  progress,  if  any,  toward 
achieving  a  cease-fire?  Has  there  been 
any  progress? 

A.  I  would  be  remiss  were  I  to  sug- 
gest there  had  been  no  progress.  There 
have  been  detailed  discussions  in 
Damascus  and  in  Jerusalem.  Those 
discussions  continue,  but  it's  clear  that 
the  advance  of  the  Israeli  military  forces 
has  become  extensive.  They  are  on  the 
outskirts  of  Beirut  on  the  west  and  well 
into  the  Bekaa  Valley  in  the  east.  There 
have  been  heavy  clashes  in  the  Bekaa 
Valley  in  the  air  today.  The  Israeli 
Government  has  mobilized  its  880th  Ar- 
mored Division,  moving  it  north.  There 
are  some  additional  indications  of  in- 
creased Syrian  readiness,  movement  of 
missile  units.  Eight  MiGs  have  been 
claimed  today  in  the  conflict.  As  you 
know  last  night  the  Israeli  Government 
claimed  to  have  knocked  out  all  the 
missiles  in  Bekaa  Valley. 

Q.  You  sound  like  you're  describ- 
ing a  movement  toward  a  general  war. 

A.  No,  I  certainly  don't  think  that, 
and  I  don't  describe  it.  But  I  do  think 
that  an  operation  as  extensive  as  this,  of 
course,  always  contains  overtones  that 
could  result  in  an  expansion  uncontem- 
plated or  unwanted. 

Q.  Is  there  any  sign  of  Soviet  re- 
supply  to  Syria? 

A.  We  have  no  evidence  of  it  at  this 
time,  but  their  resupply  of  Syria  has 
been  rather  steady  over  an  extensive 
period.  But  we  don't  see  any  dramatic 
step-up  that  would  be  abnormal  yet. 

Q.  What  was  the  President's  reac- 
tion prior  to  Prince  Saud's  saying  he 
would  provide  whatever  war  materiel 
to  Yassir  Arafat  needed  to  drive  out 
the  Israelis? 

A.  That  did  not  come  up  in  any 
discussions  that  I  sat  in  on,  and  I  think  I 
heard  it  all.  It  may  have  been  said  to  the 
press  later,  but  it  was  not  said  to  the 
President. 

Q.  Is  the  impatience  of  our 
government  growing  because  Israel  is 
unwilling  to  agree  to  a  cease-fire? 


A.   We  are  concerned.  I  was  asked 
this  morning  to  visit  Jerusalem,  and  I 
thought  about  it  as  I've  assessed  the 
various  positions  today.  I  think  I  would 
say  that  the  discussions  we  had  with  the 
Israelis  today  have  not  evidenced  suffi- 
cient flexibility  to  make  a  visit  worth- 
while at  this  time. 

Q.  What  is  your  reaction  to  the 
communique  of  the  Ten  Common 
Market  Foreign  Ministers  last 
night — very  strongly  worded  toward 
Israel?  And,  what  was  the  delibera- 
tion of  the  NATO  Council  with  regard 
to  the  situation  today? 

A.  Let  me  take  your  second  ques- 
tion first.  Clearly,  there  was  a  great 
number  of  expressions  of  concern 
around  the  table  about  the  situation  in 
Lebanon.  As  you  know,  it's  not  the  role 
of  the  alliance  to  take  a  position  on  a 
crisis  solely  outside  of  its  area.  I  talked 
about  that  a  moment  ago.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  leaders  did  enfranchise  the 
Secretary  General  to  express  their  con- 
cern and  their  hope  that  the  bloodshed 
would  soon  be  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
And,  I  would  say  that  was  the 
unanimous  sense  of  concern  around  the 
table,  but  it  was  not  dealt  with. 

The  answer  to  the  first  part  of  your 
question,  of  course,  the  Ten  have  a  right 
to  do  what  they  want  within  the  con- 
fines of  that  fora.  We  are  not  members, 
and  it  wouldn't  be  appropriate  for  me  to 
indulge  in  any  value  judgments. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  Presi- 
dent Brezhnev's  message  to  the  Presi- 
dent? What  was  its  tone? 

A.  I  think  it  was  a  frank  expression 
of  Soviet  concern  about  the  widening 
military  conflict  in  Lebanon. 

Q.  Did  it  indicate  any  Soviet  ac- 
tion? 

A.  I'm  not  going  to  go  into  any 
detail.  I  think  it  is  very  inappropriate  to 
do  that  in  diplomatic  communications, 
other  than  to  give  you  the  general 
flavor. 

Q.  Who  initiated  the  exchange? 
Who  first  contacted  whom? 

A.  The  Soviet  Union. 
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Prior  to  the  opening  ceremony  of  the 
NATO  summit,  the  President  meets  with 
Joseph  M.A.H.  Luns,  Secretary  General  of 
NATO  and  chairman  of  the  the  North 
Atlantic  Council. 


Q.  Was  there  an  exchange,  or  just 
one  letter  from  Brezhnev?  What  was 
the  response? 

A.  The  President  always  responds 
to  the  correspondence.  He  did. 

Q.  Could  you  clarify  that?  What 
was  the  response  from  the  Presi- 
dent—what was  it  all  about? 

A.  Let's  just  say  it  was  responsive 
to  the  tone  of  the  letter  that  came  in. 

Q.  Was  the  exchange  with 
Brezhnev  what  precipitated  President 
Reagan's  message  to  Begin? 

A.  No,  not  at  all. 

Q.  Has  the  United  States  been 
able  to  ascertain  what  the  Israeli 
goals  and  objectives  are  in  this  inva- 
sion? 

A.  Go  back  to  the  public  com- 
munication we  had  which  was  not  dif- 
ferent from  the  original  communication 
from  Mr.  Begin  to  President  Reagan 


which  talked  about  a  zone  of  40 
kilometers  depth  in  which  Israel  hoped 
to  eliminate  the  continuing  threat  from 
rockets,  katusha,  artillery,  and  terrorist 
activity  across  or  infiltrations  through 
third  countries  into  Israel. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  their  new 
objectives  are? 

A.  No. 

Q.  When  the  United  States  voted 
to  support  the  U.N.  resolution  to  have 
a  cease-fire  along— 

A.  508? 

Q.  Yes— along  with  Israeli 
withdrawal?  My  question  really  is,  do 
we  still  support  that  resolution?  Do 
we  still  insist  on  Israeli  withdrawal 
and  is  that  the  hang-up  and  the  reason 
you  are  not  going  to  Jerusalem? 

A.  No,  it's  far  more  complex  than 
that,  and  we  do  still  support  508.  We 
voted  for  it.  We've  continued  through 
diplomatic  channels  to  try  to  assist  in  its 
implementation. 

Q.  You  said  2  or  3  days  ago  that 
we  were  reassessing  the  question  of 
supplying  arms  to  Israel  based  on 
assessing  their  intentions,  whether  or 
not  they  had  gone  beyond  the  25-mile 
zone.  You  have  now  described  that 
they  are  well  beyond  it.  Where  does 
that  decision  stand,  first  place;  second 


th 
>si 
e  , 


place,  is  the  United  States  conceni 
at  all,  after  your  meeting  with  Pri  I 
Saud,  about  American  interests  ini 
Arab  world  and  whether  or  not  th 
Arab  world  will  swing  toward  a  nr 
extreme  position  as  a  result  of  thin 
vasion? 

A.  I  wouldn't  want  to  make  am, 
predictions  about  the  direction  of 
Arab  world,  but  I  can  certainly  assi 
you  that,  from  the  outset,  we  have 
concerned  about  the  impact  of  the  cj 
in  Lebanon  on  our  relationships  wit 
moderate  Arab  friends,  those  with 
whom  we  have  maintained  traditior 
ties  of  friendship  and  coordination  | 
cooperation.  There  can  be  no  questii 
about  that.  That  has  become  somevj-i 
more  sharply  edged  in  the  last  48  hu 

Q.  Who  asked  you  to  go  to 
Jerusalem?  Was  it  the  Secretary  i 
Labor?  You  said  you  were  asked  <  | 
Do  you  mean  someone  in  their  go  i 
ment  or  someone  in  our  governnvt 

A.  I  was  invited  by  Israel. 


1  Texts  from  press  releases  issued  hi 
White  House,  the  Department  of  State, 
economic  summit  participants,  and  NAl,. 
The  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidentia 
Documents  of  June  7  and  14,  1982,  con  i 
all  material  relating  to  the  President's  y 
ticipation  in  the  two  summits. 

2Made  at  L'Orangerie  Press  Center 

coiljpg 

3Press  release  192  of  June  16. 
4In  this  connection  Greece  reserves  3 
position  [text  in  original]. 

6Press  release  197  of  June  16.  ■ 
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jsident  Reagan  Visits  Europe 


resident  Reagan  made  state  visits 
wal  European  capitals  June  2-11. 
resident  visited  Paris  and  Ver- 
;  to  attend  the  eighth  economic  sum- 
■the  industrialized  nations  held 
5-6  at  Versailles  (see  previous  arti- 
ratican  City  and  Rome,  June  7; 
m  and  Windsor,  June  7-9;  and 
and  Berlin,  June  9-11  to  attend 
orth  Atlantic  Council  summit  held 
nn  June  10  (see  previous  article), 
ollowing  are  remarks,  addresses, 
nents,  and  luncheon  and  dinner 
:  made  by  the  President  and  other 
of  state,  statements  made  by 
tary  Haig  at  the  opening  of  press 
ngs,  and  a  joint  U.S. -Italy  state- 


ANCE 


retary  Haig's 
tement 


3,  19822 


;oing  to  make  a  very  few  remarks 

t  the  first  series  of  working 

ings  today  on  the— our  first  day  in 

>pe. 

Phey  took  place  at  a  working  lunch- 

jvith  President  Mitterrand  and 

ident  Reagan  that  lasted  about  IV2 

s  and  which  covered  a  broad  range 

•gional,  security-related  and  bilateral 

a  between  the  two  governments 

peoples. 

\s  you  know,  the  summit  officially 

ns  tomorrow  so  both  leaders  were 

itant  to  deal,  in  any  depth,  with  the 

sets  which  should  be  included  on  the 

ida  when  all  seven  leaders  of  the 

tern  industrialized  nations,  including 

in,  convene  at  Versailles  tomorrow 

ling. 

Instead,  they  used  this  opportunity 


to  extend  the  very  warm  personal  rela- 
tionship and  rapport  that  has  developed 
between  the  two  leaders— this  being  the 
fourth  meeting  between  the  two  men 
since  they  both  assumed  their  responsi- 
bilities— the  last  was  a  personal  visit  by 
President  Mitterrand  to  Washington  last 
March.  They  used  it  as  an  opportunity 
and,  of  course,  because  of  the  extensive 
rapport  already  established  and  the 
warmth  of  friendship,  to  move  to  issues 
of  mutual  concern  in  the  domestic  scene 
in  both  countries  and  to  exchange  in- 
sights on  several  important  global  situa- 
tions of  a  regional  character. 

That  included  the  Falklands  ques- 
tion— its  near- time  consequences  and  its 
long-term  consequences.  It  involved  an 
exchange  of  views  on  the  Middle  East 
with  a  very  special  focus  on  the  conflict 
between  Iran  and  Iraq  and  the  concern 
of  both  leaders  that  this  conflict  not  ex- 
pand, that  the  territorial  integrity  of  the 
countries  involved  be  preserved,  and 
that  international  attention  be  focused 
on  international  efforts  to  bring  this  con- 
flict to  a  peaceful  conclusion. 

With  respect  to  the  Falklands,  of 
course,  both  leaders  are  concerned  that 
bloodshed  terminate  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  and  that  the  conflict  be 
resolved  within  the  framework  of  U.N. 
Resolution  502  which,  from  the  outset, 
has  enjoyed  the  support  of  both  govern- 
ments and  which  has  been  the  fun- 
damental premise  upon  which  the 
United  States  has  conducted  its  policies 
toward  this  very  difficult  situation  in  the 
South  Atlantic. 

In  the  exchange  of  domestic  issues, 
it  is  clear  that  both  leaders  approach 
economic  issues  from  a  different 
philosophic  base.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
seeking  common  objectives— the  reduc- 
tion of  excess  levels  of  federal  central 
government  spending,  and  high  levels  of 
unemployment  in  the  return  to  a  cycle  of 
prosperity. 

President  Reagan  noted  the  success 
that  his  Administration  had  achieved  in 
bringing  down  the  very  high  levels  of  in- 
flation that  he  found  upon  assuming  of- 
fice. He  also  expressed  some  disappoint- 
ment that  he  was  unable  to  arrive  in 


Europe  with  a  budget  compromise  in 
hand— one  that  would  have  brought  the 
projected  American  deficits  in  the  period 
ahead  down  substantially  and,  thereby, 
influence  more  substantially  the  interest 
rates  which  are  of  such  concern  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  today. 

In  sum,  it's  important  to  charac- 
terize these  first  of  two  series  of 
meetings.  There'll  be  further  meetings 
this  evening  with  President  Mitterrand 
at  a  dinner  as  an  extension  of  an 
unusual  relationship  that  has  developed 
between  the  two  leaders;  one  of  in- 
timacy and  mutual  confidence,  and  one 
of  frankness  in  their  exchange  of  view- 
points. 

All  in  all,  I  think  it  was  a  very  suc- 
cessful first  day  of  what  is  going  to  be 
an  increasingly  busy  schedule  of  activity 
in  Versailles  and,  subseqently,  in  Rome, 
in  Bonn,  and  in  Berlin. 


Dinner  Toasts 


Paris 

June  3,  19823 


President  Reagan.  I  hope  you  all  realize 
that  we  know,  of  course,  France  has 
great  appreciation  for  fine  wines  and 
that's  why  we  decided  to  treat  you  to 
some  California  wine  tonight.  [Laughter] 

I  speak  not  just  for  Nancy  and 
myself  but  for  so  many  of  our  coun- 
trymen when  I  express  the  joy  that  we 
Americans  feel  in  returning  to  France 
and  seeing  again  her  special  jewel — 
"Paree."  I  am  grateful  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  continue  our  dialogue  and 
to  meet  with  Madame  Mitterrand, 


President's  Schedule 


June  2— Depart  Washington,  D.C. 
June  2-7 — Paris  and  Versailles 
June  7 — Vatican  City  and  Rome 
June  7-9 — London  and  Windsor 
June  9-11 — Bonn  and  Berlin 
June  11 — Arrive  Washington,  D.C. 
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members  of  your  government,  and  so 
many  of  your  fine  citizens. 

I've  enjoyed  getting  to  know  you 
this  past  year  and  have  benefited  from 
your  wise  counsel  during  our  several 
discussions.  This  will  be  our  second 
economic  summit  together.  You  may  be 
sure  I'll  work  with  you  to  help  make  it  a 
success.  I  come  to  Europe  and  to  this 
summit  with  a  spirit  of  confidence. 

Our  Administration  has  embarked 
upon  a  program  to  bring  inflationary 
government  spending  under  control, 
restore  personal  incentives  to  revive 
economic  growth,  and  to  rebuild  our 
defenses  to  insure  peace  through 
strength.  This  has  meant  a  fundamental 
change  in  policies  and  understandably 
the  transition  has  not  been  without  dif- 
ficulties. 

However,  I'm  pleased  to  report  that 
these  policies  are  beginning  to  bear 
fruit.  Inflation  is  down,  interest 
rates— I'm  very  happy  to  say  here— are 
falling,  and  both  personal  savings  and 
spending  are  improving.  We  believe  that 
economic  recovery  is  imminent. 

We  also  are  moving  forward  to 
restore  America's  defensive  strength 
after  a  decade  of  neglect.  Our  reasons 
for  both  actions  are  simple;  a  strong 
America  and  a  vital  unified  alliance  are 
indispensable  to  keeping  the  peace  now 
and  in  the  future  just  as  they  have  been 
in  the  past.  At  the  same  time,  we've  in- 
vited the  Soviet  Union  to  meet  with  us 
to  negotiate,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  substantial,  verifiable  reductions 
in  the  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and 
this  we  are  committed  to  do. 

You  and  your  country  have  also 
been  working  to  set  a  new  course.  While 
the  policies  you've  chosen  to  deal  with, 
economic  problems,  are  not  the  same  as 
ours,  we  recognize  they're  directed  at  a 
common  goal:  a  peaceful  and  a  more 
prosperous  world.  We  understand  that 
other  nations  may  pursue  different 
roads  toward  our  common  goals,  but  we 
can  still  come  together  and  work 
together  for  a  greater  good.  A  challenge 
of  our  democracies  is  to  forge  a  unity  of 
purpose  and  mission  without  sacrificing 
the  basic  right  of  self-determination.  At 
Versailles,  I  believe  we  can  do  this.  I 
believe  we  will. 


Presidents  Reagan  and  Mitterrand  meet  at  the  Elysee  Palace  following  a  luncheon  hi 
by  the  latter.  The  Presidents  discuss  regional,  security-related,  and  other  bilateral  isi 


We  in  the  West  have  big  problems, 
and  we  must  not  pretend  we  can  solve 
them  overnight.  But  we  can  solve  them. 
It  is  we,  not  the  foes  of  freedom,  who 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  constitutional 
government,  rule  of  law,  political  and 
economic  liberties,  and  the  right  to  wor- 
ship God.  It  is  we  who  trust  our  own 
people  rather  than  fear  them.  These 
values  lie  at  the  heart  of  human  freedom 
and  social  progress.  We  need  only  the 
spirit,  wisdom,  and  will  to  make  them 
work.  Just  as  our  countries  have 


preserved  our  democratic  institutioi 
have  we  maintained  the  world's  oldt 
alliance. 

My  true  friends,  who  may  disag' 
from  time  to  time,  we  know  that  wl 
count  on  each  other  when  it  really  J 
ters.  I  think  there's  no  more  fitting 
to  underscore  this  relationship  than: 
recall  that  there  are  more  than  60,(- 
young  Americans,  soldiers,  sailors,  1 
Marines  who  rest  beneath  the  soil  o 
France.  As  the  anniversary  of  D-Dt 
proaches,  let  us  pay  homage  to  all  t; 
brave  men  and  women,  French  and 
American,  who  gave  their  lives  so  ti 
we  and  future  generations  could  livi 
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m.  In  their  memory,  let  us  remain 
t  to  the  challenges  we  face  stand- 
1  and  firm  together, 
you  would  allow  me,  there  was  a 
American.  His  name  was  Martin 
iw  who  left  his  job  in  a  small  town 
shop  in  1917  to  come  to  France 
le  same  "Rainbow  Division"  of 
War  I.  Here  on  the  Western 
le  was  killed  trying  to  carry  a 
ge  between  battalions  under  heavy 
•y  fire.  We're  told  that  on  his  body 
und  a  diary.  And  on  the  leaflet 
the  heading,  "My  Pledge,"  he  had 
n  that  we  must  win  this  war.  He 
"Therefore  I  will  work.  I  will 
[  will  sacrifice.  I  will  endure.  I  will 
:heerfully  and  do  my  utmost  as  if 
;ue  of  the  whole  struggle  depended 
ne  alone." 

le  challenges  we  face  today  do  not 
e  the  same  sacrifices  that  Martin 
dw  and  so  many  thousands  of 
i  were  called  upon  to  make.  But 
lo  require  our  best  effort,  our  will- 
ss  to  believe  in  each  other  and  to 
e  that  together,  with  God's  help, 
n  and  will  resolve  the  problems 
mting  us.  I  pledge  to  you  my  best 
.  Let  us  continue  working  together 
e  values  and  principles  that  permit 
people  to  dream  great  dreams,  to 
tall,  to  live  in  peace,  and  one  day 
ve  behind  a  better  life  for  their 
en. 

t.  Exupery  wrote  that  a  rock  pile 
>  to  be  a  rock  pile  the  moment  a 
1  man  contemplates  it  bearing 
l  him  the  image  of  the  cathedral. 
s  raise  our  glasses  to  all  the 
drals  yet  to  be  built.  With  our 
Iship,  courage  and  determination, 
A'ill  be  built. 

ive  la  France  et  vive  l'Amerique 
mis  ce  soir,  demain,  et  toujours. 
d  you  like  to  translate  that  for  the 
'icans.  [Laughter]  [Applause] 

'resident  Mitterrand  [as  inter- 

d].  I  would  like  to  say  welcome, 
>me  to  our  country.  Our  country  is 
ntry  which  enjoys  receiving  a  visit 
friends.  We're  also  proud  that  you 
d  be  here  and  that  you  should  be 
on  the  occasion  of  your  first  trip  to 
ce  and,  indeed,  your  first  trip  to 
pe.  So,  during  this  visit,  we  will 


keep  you  here  with  us  for  3  days,  and 
the  Prime  Minister  and  myself,  we  will 
then  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  you 
again  in  Bonn. 

The  French— who  are  here  with  me, 
here  today,  during  the  days  when  you 
will  be  here— will  try  to  insure  that  this 
visit,  which  I  know  is  a  visit  dedicated  to 
work  and  activity,  will  also  be  a  visit 
for— of  pleasure,  a  pleasure  that  one 
finds  among  friends. 

We  have  had  several  occasions 
already  to  meet  and  to  talk  together, 
and  we  will  move  forward  toward— [in- 
audible]—each  other.  We  have  been  able 
to  talk  of  the  matters  which  are  impor- 
tant for  our  countries  and,  indeed,  for 
the  whole  world.  I  have  always  ap- 
preciated your  wise  counsel,  the  very 
marked  attention  that  you  have  devoted 
to  what  has  been  said  around  you,  and 
your  openmindedness.  It  is  clear  that 
when  the  fate  of  mankind  is  at  stake 
and,  also,  mankind  to  some  extent  for 
which  we  are  responsible— you  and  I— it 
is  on  those  occasions  that  your  attention 
is  particularly  dedicated. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  chance  that  we 
should,  in  fact,  be  the  members  of  the 
oldest  alliance  in  the  world.  Think  of  the 
time  that  has  elapsed.  Generations  have 
gone  by,  the  events  that  have  taken 
place,  the  contradictions,  perhaps,  in  our 
approaches  to  the  things  of  the  world- 
yet,  despite  all  of  these  differences, 
when  the  time  and  need  came,  we  were 
there,  both  of  us,  in  order  to  defend  the 
cause  of  liberty— the  liberty  for  the  in- 
dividual citizen  within  each  country  and 
the  liberty  for  all  the  citizens  in  the 
whole  world,  and  the  liberty,  in  fact,  of 
friends. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  pure  chance  nor 
a  matter  of  simply  a  combination  of 
various  interests  which  led  to  the 
presence  of  French  soldiers  when  it  was 
a  question  of  fighting  for  the  independ- 
ence and  liberty  of  your  country.  Nor 
was  it  a  matter  of  chance  out  of  interest 
merely,  when  many  years  later, 
American  soldiers  fought  side  by  side 
with  French  soldiers  for  the  independ- 
ence and  the  liberty  of  France.  It  is 
because,  perhaps,  tonight  really  realizing 
[inaudible]  it  during  those  two  centuries 


many  people  reacted  and  reflected  in  the 
same  way  as  the  almost  synonymous 
hairdresser,  that  you  were  mentioning 
earlier,  who  later  became  a  soldier,  in 
fact,  felt  that  on  their  shoulders  rested 
the  weight  of  the  whole  world. 

It  was  simply  because  they  felt  that 
they  were  responsible— as  this  man, 
alone,  realized  in  his  innermost  con- 
science and  awareness,  what  he  decided 
in  his  intimate  knowledge  of  himself  and 
what  was  right  in  his  eyes,  would 
govern  the  way  the  rest  of  the  world 
would  think  likewise. 

And  where  else  really  does  one  learn 
responsibility?  Surely,  it  is  only  in  the 
political  democracies  where  one  entrusts 
to  no  one  else  the  decisions  that  have  to 
be  taken  by  each  and  every  individual. 
And  who  can  really  be  fully  responsible 
more  than  the  person  who  realizes  and 
fully  appreciates  that  it  is  the  force  of 
the  mind  that  is  decisive,  that  it  can 
always  win  the  day  over  the  forces- 
over  the  mechanical  forces,  however 
powerful  they  may  be,  even  the  forces  of 
economics. 

One  can  say  that  the  world  can  be 
built  if  the  world  thinks  right  and  if  one 
wants  it.  And  we  have  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  this  in  the  next  3 
days— without  too  much  ambition— but 
all  the  same  we  need  a  lot  of  ambition  in 
the  positions  that  arise. 

The  least  we  can  do,  of  course,  is  to 
discuss  economics.  If  the  seven  countries 
which  will  be  meeting  with  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  are  to  attain 
the  strength  that  they  need  in  order  to 
defend  the  ideas  which  they  consider  to 
be  right,  then  it  is  important  not  to 
divorce  the  economic  powers  from  the 
other  resources.  It  is  important  that  we 
should  be  able  to  guarantee  peace  which, 
after  all,  is  based  on  agreement  among 
ourselves.  In  order  to  be  able  to  do  that, 
it  is  essential  that  we  should  not  fight 
among  ourselves. 

I,  as  you  are  yourself,  am  confident 
that  we  can  control  and  dominate  the 
crisis  that  we  are  living.  The  methods 
that  we  may  employ  within  our  coun- 
tries may,  indeed,  be  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. But  the  aims  are  the  same,  and 
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our  methods  can  and  must  converge  in 
the  form  of  common  actions  that  we  can 
engage  in  together. 

Yes,  I  am  confident  that  we  will  win 
the  battle  of  peace.  Although,  sometimes 
the  methods  that  we  would  employ 
within  our  countries  may  be  different, 
we  will  always  agree  on  the  essential 
goals.  So  it  is  that,  for  over  a  year  now, 
we  have,  indeed,  moved  forward  to- 
gether, hand  in  hand,  in  full  agreement 
about  the  goals  that  we  were  striving  to 
achieve.  By  the  presence  of  force  and 
power,  we  should  be  able  to  review  with 
equinimity  and  serenity  the  threats  that 
may  be  before  us.  At  the  same  time,  we 
would  only  use  force  in  order  to  insure 
the  protection  and  the  appeasement  of 
the  peace  which  is  so  necessary. 

It  is  that  force  which  must  be  there 
in  order  to  first  start  the  necessary 
negotiations.  That  is  what  you  have  just 
done,  saying  what  you  have  said  just 
before  the  opening  of  the  very  important 
talks  concerning  disarmament,  talks  that 
are  to  be  held  with  the  very  great  power 
that— with  you  and  with  others,  such  as 
ourselves — is  responsible  for  the  state  of 
the  world. 

I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  extend 
our  efforts,  further,  in  order  to  help 
those  millions  of  human  beings  who  are 
no  longer  really  the  Third  World  but  a 
sort  of  world  which  is  in  the  process  of 
moving  toward  development,  a  world 
which  needs  us  just  as  we  need  them  in 
order  that  our  century  should  have  a 
future. 

The  remarks  that  you  were  making 
yourself  earlier  have  taken  me  some- 
what far  afield  from  the  tone  that 
should  be  the  tone  of  this  evening.  And 
it  is  a  tone,  of  course,  of  happiness,  the 
happiness  of  being  together,  the  joy  of 
being  together.  So,  in  a  moment,  I  will 
be  raising  my  glass  to  your  health,  to 
the  health  of  Mrs.  Reagan.  I  have  had 
the  very  great  pleasure  of  having  long 
talks  with  Mrs.  Reagan.  We  started  our 
talks  in  London  as  you  will  recall,  and, 
indeed,  we  also  talked  about  you— 
[laughter]— I  also  raise  my  glass  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  friends,  our 
faithful  friends,  just  as  we  are  their 


loyal  allies.  It  is  our  function  to  say,  on 
all  occasions,  what  we  think  just  as  it  is 
our  duty  to,  at  all  times,  show  our 
wholehearted  solidarity.  I  also  raise  my 
glass  to  the  health  of  the  Ambassador 
and  Mrs.  Galbraith,  representing  the 
United  States  here  in  France.  It  is  to 
you,  Madame,  that  we  owe  these  very 
pleasant  moments. 

I  am  honored  to  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  French  guests  present  here  tonight 
who  represent  what  you  might  call  in 
American  terms — as  far  as  the  political 
scene  is  concerned — we  call  them  prox- 
ies. [Laughter]  But  vis-a-vis  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  indeed, 
the  world,  they  are  representatives  of 
the  whole  nation  of  France.  It  is  on  their 
behalf,  on  behalf  of  everyone  present, 
that  I  would  like,  again,  to  raise  my 
glass  to  your  health.  I  would  say  good 
luck  to  your  action  and  also  good  luck  to 
the  work  that  we  are  going  to  undertake 
in  the  next  2  days — the  conquest  of 
liberty  and  peace.  [Applause] 


Secretary  Haig's 
Statement 


Paris 

June  4,  19824 


I  have  just  left  the  American  Embassy 
with  the  President  where  the  President 
addressed  our  Embassy  personnel.  Dur- 
ing that  discussion,  he  commented  on 
the  particular  hazards  associated  with 
diplomatic  activity  and  stationing  abroad 
today  and  the  exposure  to  terrorism.  We 
noted,  with  regret,  that  last  night 
another  cowardly  terrorist  act  was 
perpetrated  against  the  American  school 
here  close  to  Paris.  I  received,  this 
morning,  the  official  regrets  and 
apologies  of  the  host  government  from 
Foreign  Minister  Cheysson.  We  are,  of 
course,  grateful  and  impressed  by  the 
actions  being  taken  by  the  French 
Government  against  this  international 
plague.  Of  course,  I  am  confident  that 
the  leaders  of  the  seven  governments 
meeting— starting  this  evening  at  Ver- 
sailles—will continue  the  discussions  in 


this  critical  area  that  were  launch 
the  summit  at  Ottawa,  so  that  gre: 
and  more  effective  international  co 
operation  can  be  developed  to  stair  ( 
this  irresponsible  plague  against  all 
mankind. 

We  had  a  very  busy  day  with  s>< 
bilaterals— the  first  with  Prime  Mi 
Suzuki  of  Japan  and  the  second  wil 
Prime  Minister  Thatcher  of  Great  I 
ain.  With  respect  to  the  Suzuki  bile 
it  was  a  very  detailed  and  subjects 
tightly  programed  hour  of  discussic 
between  the  two  leaders  and  their 
representatives.  The  focus  was  on  i 
In  these  discussions,  President  Rea 
very  much  welcomed  the  recent  an 
nouncement  of  the  Government  of ; 
on  the  further  liberalization  of  Jap;< 
trade  practices.  The  President  desct 
it  as  a  positive  step  in  the  directior,'] 
greater  liberalization. 

This  involved  the  recent  decisie 
the  Japanese  Government  to  libera 
tariff  and  nontariff  restrictions  an 
improvement  in  Japanese  import  r 
tions.  During  these  discussions,  Pr 
Minister  Suzuki  pledged  to  support 
further  enhancement  of  free  trade 
upcoming  GATT  [General  Agreem< 
Tariffs  and  Trade]  conference  next 
fall— a  pledge  which,  of  course,  wa 
welcomed  by  the  United  States  as 
parallel  to  and  consistent  with  U.S 
jectives  and  intention  at  that  upcoi 
meeting. 

The  President  also  welcomed  t 
nouncement  made,  earlier  this  afte 
noon,  by  the  Japanese  Governmem  I 
the  completion  of  an  interim  agree  I 
on  civil  aviation  between  the  Unite 
States  and  Japan.  As  you  know,  tr 
been  under  discussion  for  an  extens 
period  and  a  breakthrough  was  acb 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  initiative 
Prime  Minister  Suzuki  himself. 

The  President,  in  these  discuss1! 
this  afternoon,  warmly  endorsed  tl 
cent  decision  of  the  Suzuki  governs 
to  increase  its  level  of  defense  speiji 
to  almost  8%— increase  real  termjH 
ing  for  the  coming  year,  the  only  ^ 
incidentally,  of  the  current  Japane: 
budget  to  receive  such  an  enhance< 
allocation  of  resources. 
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uring  the  discussions,  Prime 
;er  Suzuki  warmly  endorsed  and 
med  President  Reagan's  recent  ini- 
:s  in  arms  control  ranging  from 
ovember  18  speech  on  INF  [inter- 
lal-range  nuclear  forces]  and  the 
at  Geneva  and  the  more  recently 
inced  on  START  [Strategic  Arms 
;tion  Talks]  talks  which  will  resume 
i  29th— negotiations  themselves 

will  resume  on  the  29th  in 
m— the  29th  of  this  month, 
rime  Minister  Suzuki,  of  course, 
med  the  position  of  the  United 
3  with  respect  to  mobile,  inter medi- 
.nge  missiles  in  our  Geneva  discus- 

in  which  they  are  dealt  with  in 


global  terms.  There  would  be  great  con- 
cern in  the  Far  East  that  missiles  now 
directed  at  Western  Europe  might  be 
shifted  to  the  Far  East. 

In  conclusion,  there  were  some 
detailed  discussions  as  they  wound  up 
their  meeting  of  the  recent  visit  of  the 
Premier  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  to  Tokyo  and  Prime  Minister 
Suzuki's  impressions— important  impres- 
sions—with respect  to  this  visit.  As  the 
meeting  broke  up,  the  Prime  Minister 
described  the  current  state  of 
U.S. -Japanese  relations  as  never  better 
and  on  the  highest  plain  in  his  memory, 
particularly  singling  out  the  leadership 
of  President  Reagan  in  this  difficult  time 


of  international  crisis  and  confusion. 
The  meeting  with  Prime  Minister 
Suzuki  was  followed  by  an  extensive 
one-on-one  meeting  between  Prime 
Minister  Thatcher  and  President 
Reagan.  They  met  alone  for  IV2  hours. 
The  main  focus  of  which,  of  course,  as  I 
described  yesterday,  was  a  detailed  ex- 
change of  views  between  the  two  leaders 
on  the  Falkland  crisis,  both  in  the  con- 
text of  the  near  term  and  the  longer 
term.  It  was  clear  that  the  current  situa- 
tion is  one  which  is  best  assessed  by 
commanders  on  the  ground  or  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
the  military  operations  which,  unfor- 
tunately, have  been  underway  for  some 
time. 

I  think  with  respect  to  the  longer 
term  aspect  of  the  Falklands  question,  it 
was  clear  from  the  exchange  of  views 
that  both  leaders  agreed  that  it  was  still 
somewhat  too  early  to  deal  finitely  with 
a  number  of  the  longer  term  questions 
associated  with  this  crisis. 

It  is  dynamic— at  4  p.m.  this  after- 
noon the  U.N.  Security  Council  will 
meet  again  where  various  resolutions 
have  been  considered  over  the  last  48 
hours.  We  are  now,  of  course,  com- 
plete—have completed  the  Paris  leg  of 
the  President's  journey.  Based  on  the 
bilaterals  the  President  has  had— my 
own  discussions  with  Foreign  Minister 
Cheysson  and  Foreign  Minister  Pym— 
we  proceed  this  evening  to  Versailles 
with  a  sense  of  confidence  that  the  Ver- 
sailles summit,  itself,  will  be  one  that 
gives  clear  evidence  of  continued  and 
growing  solidarity  between  the  Western 
industrialized  nations  and  Japan  in  a 
host  of  common  problems  primarily  of 
economic  but  also  of  political  nature  as 
well.  In  the  days  ahead  at  Versailles,  a 
number  of  the  questions  which  some  of 
you  have  been  writing  and  speculating 
about  will  be  resolved  in  finite  terms. 


ang  at  the  U.S.  Ambassador's  Residence,  President  Reagan  and  Japanese  Prime 
ster  Suzuki  hold  detailed  talks  which  focus  on  trade. 
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President  Reagan's 
Remarks 


Versailles 
June  5,  19826 


I  bring  to  France  greetings  and  best 
wishes  from  the  American  people.  I 
carry  their  hopes  for  continued  Western 
unity  to  secure  a  prosperous  and  lasting 
peace,  and  I've  come  to  express  our 
commitment  to  policies  that  will  renew 
economic  growth. 

But  today  touches  French  and 
American  memories  in  a  special  way.  It 
brings  to  mind  thoughts  quite  apart 
from  the  pressing  issues  being  discussed 
at  the  economic  summit  in  Versailles.  On 
this  day,  38  years  ago,  our  two  peoples 
were  united  in  an  epic  struggle  against 
tyranny. 

In  1944,  as  World  War  II  raged,  the 
allies  were  battling  to  regain  their 
foothold  in  the  continent.  The  French 
resistance  fought  valiantly  on,  disrupting 
communications  and  sabotaging  supply 
lines.  But  the  Nazis  held  Europe  in  a 
stranglehold,  and  Field  Marshal  Rommel 
was  building  his  Atlantic  wall  along 
France's  coast. 

Late  on  the  night  of  June  5th,  as  fog 
enshrouded  the  Normandy  coastline, 
over  2,000  planes  took  off  from  English 
fields  to  drop  soldiers  by  parachute 
behind  enemy  lines.  By  the  early  hours 
of  June  6th,  the  massive  allied  armada, 
5,000  ships,  had  begun  to  move  across 
the  cold  and  choppy  water  of  the 
English  Channel.  D-Day  had  begun. 

The  code  names,  Omaha,  Utah,  gold, 
Juno,  and  sword,  are  now  indelibly 
etched  in  history  by  the  blood  spilled  on 
that  100-mile  stretch  of  beach.  More 
than  150,000  allied  troops  stormed  Nor- 
mandy that  day,  and  by  dusk  they  had 
established  beachheads  at  each  of  the 
five  invasion  points.  The  toll  was  high. 
More  than  10,500  of  our  young  men 
were  either  dead,  wounded,  or  missing. 

Today,  endless  rows  of  simple  white 
crosses  mark  their  seacoast  graves.  The 
rusty  helmets  still  buried  in  the  sand, 
and  the  ships  and  tanks  still  lying  off  the 
shore  are  testiments  to  their  sacrifices. 


By  the  end  of  World  War  II,  more 
than  60,000  Americans  had  been  buried 
in  France.  Today,  we  remember  them, 
honor  them,  and  pray  for  them,  but  we 
also  remember  what  they  gave  us. 

D-Day  was  a  success,  and  the  allies 
had  breached  Hitler's  seawall.  They 
swept  into  Europe  liberating  towns  and 
cities  and  countrysides  until  the  axis 
powers  were  finally  crushed.  We 
remember  D-Day  because  the  French, 
British,  Canadians,  and  Americans 
fought  shoulder-to-shoulder  for 
democracy  and  freedom,  and  won. 

During  the  war,  a  gallant,  French 
leader,  Charles  de  Gaulle,  inspired  his 
countrymen  organizing  and  leading  the 
free  French  forces.  He  entered  Paris  in 
triumph  liberating  that  city  at  the  head 
of  a  column  of  allied  troops,  a  victory 
made  possible  by  the  heroes  of  Norman- 
dy. "Nothing  great  will  ever  be  achieved 
without  great  men,  and  men  are  great 
only  if  they're  determined  to  be  so,"  de 
Gaulle  said. 

Ours  was  a  great  alliance  of  free 
people  determined  to  remain  so.  I 
believe  it  still  is.  The  invasion  of  Nor- 
mandy was  the  second  time  in  this  cen- 
tury Americans  fought  in  France  to  free 
it  from  an  aggressor.  We're  pledged  to 
do  so  again  if  we  must.  The  freedom  we 
enjoy  today  was  secured  by  great  men 
and  at  great  cost.  Today,  let  us 
remember  their  courage  and  pray  for 
the  guidance  and  strength  to  do  what 
we  must  so  that  no  generation  is  ever 
asked  to  make  so  great  a  sacrifice  again. 
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President  Reagan.  This  is  truly  a 
of  peace,  love,  and  charity  where  ft 
highest  to  the  humblest  among  us 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
fishermen.  As  you  know,  Your  Hoi 
this  is  my  first  visit  to  Europe  as  F 
dent,  and  I  would  like  to  think  of  it 
pilgrimage  for  peace,  a  journey  aim> 
strengthening  the  forces  for  peace  i 
free  West  by  offering  new  opportur. 
for  realistic  negotiations  with  those 
may  not  share  the  values  and  the  sr. 
we  cherish. 

This  is  no  easy  task,  but  I  leave  i 
audience  with  a  renewed  sense  of  ha 
and  dedication.  Hope,  because  one  ci 
not  meet  a  man  like  Your  Holiness 
without  feeling  that  a  world  that  ca 
produce  such  courage  and  vision  oul<: 
adversity  and  oppression  is  capable, 
God's  help,  of  building  a  better  futu .. 
Dedication,  because  one  cannot  ente 
this  citadel  of  faith,  the  fountainhea< 
so  many  of  the  values  we  face  in 
the— or  that  we  in  the  free  West  he 
dear  without  coming  away  resolved 
do  all  in  one's  power  to  live  up  to  fti 

Certain  common  experiences  w( 
have  shared  in  our  different  walks  <. 
life,  Your  Holiness,  and  the  warm  c- 
respondence  we  have  carried  on  als< 
gave  our  meeting  a  special  meaning: 
me.  I  hope  that  others  will  follow.  It 
me  add  that  all  Americans  remembt 
with  great  warmth  your  historic  vis 
our  shores  in  1979.  We  all  hope  tha/ 
will  be  back  again  with  your  timeles 
message:  "Ours  is  a  nation  grounded 
faith,  faith  in  man's  ability  through  c 
given  freedom  to  live  in  tolerance  al 
peace  as  faith  in  a  Supreme  Being 
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i  our  daily  striving  in  this  world." 
ational  motto,  In  God  We  Trust, 
;s  that  faith. 

any  of  our  earlier  settlers  came  to 
ica  seeking  a  refuge  where  they 
worship  God  unhindered.  So  our 
ttion  to  individual  freedoms  is  wed- 
»  religious  freedom  as  well.  Liberty 
:ver  meant  license  to  Americans, 
easure  it  precisely  because  it  pro- 
:he  human  and  spiritual  values  that 
Id  most  dear:  the  right  to  worship 

choose;  the  right  to  elect 
;ratic  leaders;  the  right  to  choose 
pe  of  education  we  want  for  our 
en;  and  freedom  from  fear,  want, 
ppression.  These  are  God-given 
)ms,  not  the  contrivances  of  man. 
re  also  believe  in  helping  one 
er  through  our  churches  and 
able  institutions  or  simply  as  one 
1,  one  good  Samaritan  to  another, 
'en  Commandments  and  the  Golden 
are  as  much  a  part  of  our  living 
ige  as  the  Constitution  we  take 
pride  in.  And  we  have  tried,  not 
rs  successfully,  but  always  in  good 
ience,  to  extend  those  same  prin- 
i  to  our  role  in  the  world. 
^e  know  that  God  has  blessed 
•ica  with  the  freedom  and  abun- 
;  many  of  our  less  fortunate 
iers  and  sisters  around  the  world 
been  denied.  Since  the  end  of 
d  War  II,  we  have  done  our  best  to 
de  assistance  to  them— assistance 
inting  to  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 

medicine,  and  materials.  And  we'll 
nue  to  do  so  in  the  years  ahead. 
Americans  have  always  believed  that 
e  words  of  the  Scripture,  "Unto 
nsoever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall 
uch  required."  To  us  in  a  troubled 
d,  the  Holy  See  and  your  pastorate 
ssent  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
il  and  spiritual  forces. 
iVe  admire  your  active  efforts  to 
:r  peace  and  promote  justice, 
lorn,  and  compassion  in  a  world  that 
ill  stalked  by  the  forces  of  evil.  As  a 


)wing  an  arrival  ceremony  at  the 
can,  President  Reagan  meets  with 
!  John  Paul  II. 
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people  and  as  a  government,  we  seek  to 
pursue  the  same  goals  of  peace, 
freedom,  and  humanity  along  political 
and  economic  lines  that  the  Church  pur- 
sues in  its  spiritual  role.  So,  we  deeply 
value  your  counsel  and  support  and  ex- 
press our  solidarity  with  you. 

Your  Holiness,  one  of  the  areas  of 


our  mutual  concern  is  Latin  America. 
We  want  to  work  closely  with  the 
Church  in  that  area  to  help  promote 
peace,  social  justice,  and  reform  and  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  repression  and 
godless  tryanny.  We  also  share  your 
concern  in  seeking  peace  and  justice  in 
troubled  areas  of  the  Middle  East,  such 
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as  Lebanon.  Another  special  area  of 
mutual  concern  is  the  martyred  nation 
of  Poland — your  own  homeland. 
Through  centuries  of  adversity,  Poland 
has  been  a  brave  bastion  of  faith  and 
freedom  in  the  hearts  of  her  courageous 
people,  yet,  not  in  those  who  rule  her. 

We  seek  a  process  of  reconciliation 
and  reform  that  will  lead  to  a  new  dawn 
of  hope  for  the  people  of  Poland.  We'll 
continue  to  call  for  an  end  to  martial 
law,  for  the  freeing  of  all  political 
prisoners,  and  to  resume  dialogue 
among  the  Polish  Government,  the 
Church,  and  the  Solidarity  movement 
which  speaks  for  the  vast  majority  of 
Poles. 

Denying  financial  assistance  to  the 
oppressive  Polish  regime,  America  will 
continue  to  provide  the  Polish  people 
with  as  much  food  and  commodity  sup- 
port as  possible  through  church  and 
private  organizations. 

Today,  Your  Holiness,  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  U.N.  special  session  on 
disarmament.  We  pledge  to  do  every- 
thing possible  in  these  discussions,  as  in 
our  individual  initiatives  for  peace  and 
arms  reduction,  to  help  bring  a  real, 
lasting  peace  throughout  the  world.  To 
us,  this  is  nothing  less  than  a  sacred 
trust. 

Dante  has  written  that,  "The  infinite 
goodness  has  such  wide  arms  that  it 
takes  whatever  turns  to  it."  We  ask  your 
prayers,  Holy  Father,  that  God  will 
guide  us  in  our  efforts  for  peace  on  this 
journey  and  in  the  years  ahead,  that  the 
wide  arms  of  faith  and  forgiveness  can 
some  day  embrace  a  world  at  peace  with 
justice  and  compassion  for  all  mankind. 

The  Pope.  I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
welcome  you  today  to  the  Vatican. 
Although  we  have  already  had  many 
contacts,  it  is  the  first  time  that  we  have 
met  personally. 

In  you,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  I  greet  all  the  people 
of  your  great  land.  I  still  remember 
privately  the  warm  welcome  that  I  was 
given  by  millions  of  your  fellow  citizens 


less  than  3  years  ago.  On  that  occasion, 
I  was  once  more  able  to  witness  first- 
hand the  vitality  of  your  nation.  I  was 
able  to  see  again  how  the  moral  and 
spiritual  values  transmitted  by  your 
Founding  Fathers  find  their  dynamic  ex- 
pression in  the  life  of  modern  America. 

The  American  people  are,  indeed, 
proud  of  their  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  They  are  proud 
of  civil  and  social  progress  in  American 
society  as  well  as  their  extraordinary  ad- 
vances in  science  and  technology. 

As  I  speak  to  you  today,  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  entire  structure  of 
American  life  will  rest  evermore  secure- 
ly on  the  strong  foundation  of  moral  and 
spiritual  values.  Without  the  fostering 
and  defense  of  these  values,  all  human 
advancement  is  stunted,  and  the  dignity 
of  the  human  person  is  endangered. 

Throughout  the  course  of  their 
history,  and  especially  in  difficult  times, 
the  American  people  have  repeatedly 
risen  to  challenges  presented  to  them. 
They  have  given  many  proofs  of  unself- 
ishness, generosity,  concern  for  others, 
concern  for  the  poor,  the  needy,  the  op- 
pressed. They  have  shown  confidence  in 
that  great  ideal  of  being  a  united  people 
with  a  mission  of  service  to  perform. 

At  this  present  moment  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  the  United  States 
is  called  above  all  to  fulfill  its  mission  in 
the  service  of  world  peace.  The  very 
condition  of  the  world  today  calls  for  a 
far-sighted  policy  that  will  further  those 
indispensable  conditions  of  justice  and 
freedom,  of  truth  and  love  that  are  the 
foundations  of  lasting  peace.  My  own 
greatest  preoccupation  is  for  the  peace 
of  the  world,  peace  in  our  day. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world,  there 
are  centers  of  acute  tension.  This  acute 
tension  is  manifested,  above  all,  in  the 
crisis  of  the  South  Atlantic,  in  the  war 
between  Iran  and  Iraq,  and  now  in  the 
grave  crisis  provoked  by  the  new  events 
in  Lebanon.  This  grave  crisis  in  Lebanon 
likewise  merits  the  attention  of  the 
world  because  of  the  danger  it  contains 


of  further  provocation  in  the  Middle 
East  with  immense  consequences  fo 
world  peace. 

There  are,  fortunately,  many  fa 
in  society  that  today  positively  con- 
tribute to  peace.  This  positive  factor 
eludes  an  increasing  realization  of  tl 
terdependence  of  all  peoples,  the  gr< 
ing  solidarity  with  those  in  need,  an 
growth  of  conviction  of  the  absurdit 
war  as  a  means  of  resolving  controv 
sies  between  nations. 

During  my  recent  visit  to  Britaii  1 
stated,  in  particular,  that  the  scale  i\ 
the  horror  from  all  the  warfare,  wh  i 
nuclear  or  not,  makes  it  totally  unai 
ceptable  as  a  means  of  settling  dif- 
ferences between  nations.  And  for  tl 
who  profess  the  Christian  faith,  I  oil 
up,  as  motivation,  the  fact  that  whe 
you  are  in  contact  with  the  Prince  q 
Peace,  you  understand  how  totally  ( 
posed  to  His  message  are  hatred  an 
war. 

The  duty  of  peace  calls  especial 
upon  the  leaders  of  the  world.  It  is 
the  representatives  of  governments 
peoples  to  work  to  free  humanity  nc< 
ly  from  wars  and  conflicts,  but  fronl 
fear  that  is  generated  by  evermore 
sophisticated  and  deadly  weapons.  Is 
is  not  only  the  absence  of  war;  it  als 
volves  reciprocal  trust  between  natiu 
a  trust  that  is  manifested  and  prove 
through  constructive  negotiations  tit 
aim  at  ending  the  arms  race  and  at 
liberating  immense  resources  that  ci 
used  to  alleviate  misery  and  feed 
millions  of  hungry  human  beings. 

All  effective  peacemaking  requi;= 
foresightedness,  for  foresightedness  3 
quality  needed  in  all  peacemakers. 
You — your  own  great  nation  is  calk 
exercise  this  foresightedness  as  far-? 
the  nations  of  the  world.  This  qualit 
enables  leaders  to  commit  themselv 
those  concrete  programs,  which  are 
essential  to  world  peace— programs': 
justice  and  development,  efforts  to  I 
fend  and  protect  human  life,  as  well 
initiatives  that  favor  human  rights. 

On  the  contrary,  anything  that 
wounds,  weakens,  or  dishonors  hurcr 
dignity,  in  any  aspect,  imperils  the  I 
of  the  human  person  and,  at  the  sau 
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;he  peace  of  the  world.  The  rela- 
>etween  nations  are  greatly  af- 
by  the  development  issue— issue, 
reserves  its  full  relevance  in  this 
'  ours.  Success  in  resolving  ques- 
n  the  North-South  dialogue  will 
ue  to  be  the  gates  of  peaceful  rela- 
jetween  values,  political  com- 
ies,  and  continue  to  influence  the 
of  the  world  in  the  years  ahead. 
;onomic  and  social  advancement 
to  financial  collaboration  between 
>s  remains  an  apt  goal  for  renewed 
s  of  the  statesmen  of  this  world. 
truly  universal  concept  of  the 
on  good  for  the  human  family  is 
:omparable  instrument  in  building 
lifice  of  the  world  today.  It  is  my 
:onviction  that  a  united  and  con- 
d  America  can  contribute  immense- 
the  cause  of  world  peace  through 
'forts  of  our  leaders  and  the  com- 
ent  of  all  her  citizens  dedicated  to 
igh  ideals  of  her  traditions, 
•ica  is  in  a  splendid  position  to  help 
inanity  enjoy  what  it  is  intent  upon 
ssing. 

/ith  faith  in  God  and  belief  in 
rsal  human  solidarity  may  America 
forward  in  this  crucial  moment  in 
ry  to  consolidate  its  rightful  place 
e  service  of  world  peace.  In  this 
:,  I  repeat  today  those  words  that  I 
i  when  I  left  the  United  States  in 
.  My  final  prayer  is  this:  that  God 
)less  America  so  that  she  may  in- 
iingly  become,  and  truly  be,  and 
remain  one  nation  under  God,  in- 
ible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 
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engraved  inside  millions  of  American 
hearts.  And,  after  your  recent  trip  to 
the  United  States,  the  name  Pertini  also 
is  engraved  in  our  hearts.  In  my  time  at 
the  White  House,  I  don't  remember  as 
beautiful  and  moving  a  gesture  as  the 
kiss  you  planted  on  our  flag  that  March 
morning.  That  kiss  touched  all  the 


hard  but  self-confident  choices  in  recent 
years.  The  Atlantic  Alliance  is  firm  in 
large  part  because  of  Italian  determina- 
tion to  assume  major  responsibilities 
within  NATO  for  our  common  defense. 
The  prospects  for  peace  are  improved 
because  of  Italy's  contribution  to  such 
efforts  as  the  Sinai  multinational  force. 
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lident  Reagan.  It's  a  genuine 
lege  to  be  here  today  and,  most 
cially,  as  the  guest  of  President 
ini.  The  poet  Robert  Browning 
:e,  "Open  my  heart  and  you  will  see 
red  inside  of  it  Italy." 
As  countless  immigrants  to  my  na- 
s  shores  would  confirm,  Italy  is 


citizens  of  my  country.  We  were  deeply 
honored. 

I  want  to  say,  personally,  how 
honored  I  feel  to  call  you  amico.  The 
word  friend  certainly  characterizes  the 
relationship  between  Italy  and  the 
United  States.  We're  drawn  together  by 
the  blood  of  our  people  and  the  bonds  of 
our  Western  ideals.  We  share  a  devotion 
to  liberty  and  the  determination  to 
preserve  that  liberty  for  ourselves  and 
our  descendants. 

We  live  in  difficult  times  that  test 
our  beliefs.  The  independence  and 
freedom  of  people  the  world  over  are 
threatened  by  the  expansion  of  totali- 
tarian regimes  and  by  the  brutal  crimes 
of  international  terrorism.  I  am  op- 
timistic. The  West  simply  needs  to 
believe  in  itself  and  in  its  leadership  to 
succeed.  Italy  and  her  people  are  abun- 
dant in  that  leadership.  Italy  has  made 


After  brief  remarks  following  his  meeting 
with  the  Pope,  the  President  meets  with 
Italian  President  Alessandro  Pertini. 


The  free  world  better  appreciates 
human  dignity  and  justice  thanks  to  Ita- 
ly's principled  stand  on  Afghanistan  and 
Poland.  And,  of  course,  there  is  Italy's 
integrity  in  the  face  of  terrorism.  Let 
me  cite  here  the  brilliant  operation  that 
freed  General  Dozier.  These  issues  have 
required  difficult  decisions.  They  have 
required  political  decisiveness  beyond 
the  ordinary.  So  I  want  to  say— and  pay 
special  tribute  to  you,  President  Pertini, 
Prime  Minister  Spadolini,  Foreign 
Minister  Colombo,  and  to  the  entire 
Italian  Government  for  the  resolution 
you've  shown  and  the  example  that  you 
have  given. 

In  return,  I  want  to  assure  you  that 
the  United  States  stands  behind  you  in 
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defending  the  values  of  the  West.  The 
Atlantic  Alliance  is  still  the  heart  of  our 
foreign  policy,  and  that  heart  beats  for 
peace  and  freedom. 

The  United  States  is  fortunate  to  en- 
joy the  friendship  of  Italy  and  the  Italian 
people.  We  are  wiser  for  your  counsel 
and  stronger  for  your  partnership.  Like 
the  great  Virgil,  we  Americans  believe: 
"As  long  as  rivers  shall  run  down  to  the 
sea  or  shadows  touch  the  mountain 
slopes  or  stars  graze  in  the  vaulted 
heavens,  so  long  shall  your  honor,  your 
name,  your  praises  endure." 

Mr.  President,  amico,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  may  I  propose  a  toast  to  Ita- 
ly and  to  her  honor,  her  name,  and  her 
praises.  May  they  long  endure.  [Ap- 
plause] 


U.S.-Italy 
Statement 


London 
June  7,  19828 


At  the  invitation  of  the  President  of  the 
Italian  Republic,  Sandro  Pertini,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  Ronald 
Reagan,  paid  a  visit  to  Rome  on  June  7th, 
1982.  The  visit  provided  an  opportunity  for 
the  two  Presidents  to  have  a  productive  ex- 
change of  views.  Two  useful  meetings  were 
held  between  President  Reagan  and  the 
President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
Giovanni  Spadolini.  President  Reagan  took 
the  opportunity  to  thank  President  Pertini 
for  his  recent  state  visit  to  the  United  States 
and  conveyed  to  him  the  warm  good  wishes 
of  the  American  government  and  the 
American  people.  President  Pertini  expressed 
to  President  Reagan  his  appreciation  for  the 
warm  reception  he  enjoyed  in  the  United 
States. 

Presidents  Reagan  and  Pertini  reviewed 
the  threat  which  international  terrorism 
presents  to  the  free  world  and  noted  with 
satisfaction  the  successes  of  the  Italian  and 
other  Western  governments  in  combatting 
this  menace.  The  two  Presidents  also  review- 
ed international  trouble  spots  including 
Afghanistan,  Poland,  and  Central  and  South 


America;  the  two  reaffirmed  their  strongest 
commitment  to  the  preservation  and  restora- 
tion of  freedom  and  justice  for  all  men.  They 
noted  their  shared  hope  for  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  in  the  South  Atlantic.  The  two 
Heads  of  State  concluded  their  meeting  with 
an  affirmation  of  the  strength  of  U.S.-Italian 
bonds  and  a  review  of  those  common  values 
on  which  the  two  societies  have  been  built. 

Prime  Minister  Spadolini  and  President 
Reagan,  first  between  themselves  and  then 
along  with  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Emilio 
Colombo  and  Secretary  of  State  Alexander 
Haig,  reviewed  a  number  of  questions  facing 
the  two  countries,  including  the  1979  decision 
by  NATO  to  place  intermediate-range  nuclear 
forces  in  Europe,  together  with  the  offer  to 
the  Soviet  Union  for  simultaneous  negotia- 
tions on  control  and  limitation  of  such 
weapons,  and  the  overall  Middle  East  situa- 
tion, with  special  attention  to  the  two  most 
urgent  questions  in  that  area  at  the  moment; 
the  Lebanese  situation  where  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most urgency  to  bring  a  cessation  of  the 
fighting.  On  the  Iran-Iraq  conflict — the  two 
sides  agreed  on  the  need  for  a  political  settle- 
ment respecting  the  territorial  integrity  of 
both  nations. 

In  addition  they  reviewed  the  validity  of 
both  countries'  participation  in  the  Sinai 
multinational  force  and  the  prospects  for  the 
dialogue  on  Palestinian  autonomy.  They  also 
examined  East-West  relations,  including 
questions  of  trade  and  credit  and  issues 
related  to  economic  and  monetary  coopera- 
tion between  the  two  countries.  The  two 
Heads  of  Government  reaffirmed  their  com- 
mitment to  a  policy  aiming  at  a  growing  level 
of  economic  and  commercial  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  in  order  to  fight 
against  inflation,  promote  growth  and 
thereby  employment. 

President  Reagan  reviewed  his  proposals 
for  the  worldwide  reduction  of  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  and  for  the  reduction  of 
intermediate-range  nuclear  forces  in  Europe. 
Prime  Minister  Spadolini  noted  with  approval 
the  recent  announcement  that  the  START 
talks  will  begin  in  Geneva  on  June  29.  The 


two  said  they  shared  the  aspirations  of  i 
of  the  young  people  who  were  marching 
peace,  took  note  of  the  institutions  and 
policies  which  have  kept  the  peace  in  En 
for  almost  40  years,  and  urged  the  Sovi 
Union  to  respond  positively  to  proposal; 
which  have  been  made  by  the  United  St< 

The  Prime  Minister  and  the  Preside 
viewed  with  pleasure  the  new  initiative  i 
the  exchange  of  young  students  betwee 
their  countries  which  will  begin  in  1982 

The  two  governments  agreed  to  bej 
regular  meetings  to  discuss  cultural  anci 
formation  matters  with  the  desire  to  in) 
cultural  programs  and  in  order  to  exam 
means  of  strengthening  relations  in  the 
fields.  The  first  cultural  and  information 
will  be  held  in  Washington  in  October. 

The  two  sides  concluded  their  talks 
welcoming  recent  decisions  to  strength* 
mutual  consultations  as  an  expression  o'l 
special  and  close  relationship  which  Ital  I 
the  United  States  enjoy. 


UNITED  KINGDOM 

President  Reagan's 
Address 

London 
June  8,  19829 

The  journey  of  which  this  visit  forrr 
part  is  a  long  one.  Already  it  has  ta 
me  to  two  great  cities  of  the  West- 
Rome  and  Paris— and  to  the  econor: 
summit  at  Versailles.  There,  once  ai 
our  sister  democracies  have  proved 
even  in  a  time  of  severe  economic  s: 
free  peoples  can  work  together  free 
and  voluntarily  to  address  problems 
serious  as  inflation,  unemployment, 
trade,  and  economic  development  in 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  solidarity. 
Other  milestones  lie  ahead.  Later  tl 
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;  in  Germany,  we  and  our  NATO 
;  will  discuss  measures  for  our  joint 
lse  and  America's  latest  initiatives 

more  peaceful,  secure  world 
lgh  arms  reductions. 
Sach  stop  of  this  trip  is  important, 
among  them  all,  this  moment  occu- 
a  special  place  in  my  heart  and  the 
ts  of  my  countrymen— a  moment  of 
lip  and  homecoming  in  these  hal- 
d  halls.  Speaking  for  all  Americans, 
nt  to  say  how  very  much  at  home 
eel  in  your  house.  Every  American 
d,  because  this  is— as  we  have  been 
oquently  told— one  of  democracy's 
les.  Here  the  rights  of  free  people 
the  processes  of  representation  have 
i  debated  and  refined. 
It  has  been  said  that  an  institution  is 
engthening  shadow  of  a  man.  This 
tution  is  the  lengthening  shadow  of 
ne  men  and  women  who  have  sat 

and  all  those  who  have  voted  to 
I  representatives  here, 
rhis  is  my  second  visit  to  Great 
ain  as  President  of  the  United 
es.  My  first  opportunity  to  stand  on 
ish  soil  occurred  almost  a  year  and  a 
ago  when  your  Prime  Minister 
dously  hosted  a  diplomatic  dinner  at 
British  Embassy  in  Washington. 
.  Thatcher  said  then  that  she  hoped 

I  was  not  distressed  to  find  staring 
n  at  me  from  the  grand  staircase  a 
rait  of  His  Royal  Majesty  King 
rge  III.  She  suggested  it  was  best  to 
>ygones  be  bygones  and— in  view  of 
two  countries'  remarkable  friendship 
acceeding  years— she  added  that 
t  Englishmen  today  would  agree 
i  Thomas  Jefferson  that  "a  little 
dlion  now  and  then  is  a  very  good 

g-" 

From  here  I  will  go  on  to  Bonn  and 
i  Berlin,  where  there  stands  a  grim 
bol  of  power  untamed.  The  Berlin 
1,  that  dreadful  gray  gash  across  the 
,  is  in  its  third  decade.  It  is  the 
ng  signature  of  the  regime  that  built 
i.nd  a  few  hundred  kilometers  behind 
Berlin  Wall  there  is  another  symbol, 
he  center  of  Warsaw  there  is  a  sign 
;  notes  the  distances  to  two  capitals, 
me  direction  it  points  toward 
scow.  In  the  other  it  points  toward 
ssels,  headquarters  of  Western 


Europe's  tangible  unity.  The  marker 
says  that  the  distances  from  Warsaw  to 
Moscow  and  Warsaw  to  Brussels  are 
equal.  The  sign  makes  this  point:  Poland 
is  not  East  or  West.  Poland  is  at  the 
center  of  European  civilization.  It  has 
contributed  mightily  to  that  civilization. 
It  is  doing  so  today  by  being  magnifi- 
cently unreconciled  to  oppression. 

Poland's  struggle  to  be  Poland,  and 
to  secure  the  basic  rights  we  often  take 
for  granted,  demonstrates  why  we  dare 
not  take  those  rights  for  granted.  Glad- 
stone, defending  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1866,  declared:  "You  cannot  fight 
against  the  future.  Time  is  on  our  side." 
It  was  easier  to  believe  in  the  march  of 
democracy  in  Gladstone's  day,  in  that 
high  noon  of  Victorian  optimism. 

We  are  approaching  the  end  of  a 
bloody  century  plagued  by  a  terrible 
political  invention— totalitarianism.  Op- 
timism comes  less  easily  today,  not  be- 
cause democracy  is  less  vigorous  but  be- 
cause democracy's  enemies  have  refined 
their  instruments  of  repression.  Yet  op- 
timism is  in  order  because,  day  by  day, 
democracy  is  proving  itself  to  be  a  not- 
at-all  fragile  flower. 

From  Stettin  on  the  Baltic  to  Varna 
on  the  Black  Sea,  the  regimes  planted 
by  totalitarianism  have  had  more  than 
30  years  to  establish  their  legitimacy. 
But  none— not  one  regime— has  yet  been 
able  to  risk  free  elections.  Regimes 
planted  by  bayonets  do  not  take  root. 

The  strength  of  the  Solidarity  move- 
ment in  Poland  demonstrates  the  truth 
told  in  an  underground  joke  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  remain  a  one-party  nation  even  if 
an  opposition  party  were  permitted,  be- 
cause everyone  would  join  the  opposition 
party. 

America's  time  as  a  player  on  the 
stage  of  world  history  has  been  brief.  I 
think  understanding  this  fact  has  always 
made  you  patient  with  your  younger 
cousins.  Well,  not  always  patient— I  do 
recall  that  on  one  occasion  Sir  Winston 
Churchill  said  in  exasperation  about  one 
of  our  most  distinguished  diplomats:  "He 
is  the  only  case  I  know  of  a  bull  who 
carries  his  china  shop  with  him." 


Threats  to  Freedom 

Witty  as  Sir  Winston  was,  he  also  had 
that  special  attribute  of  great  states- 
men—the gift  of  vision,  the  willingness 
to  see  the  future  based  on  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past.  It  is  this  sense  of 
history,  this  understanding  of  the  past, 
that  I  want  to  talk  with  you  about  to- 
day, for  it  is  in  remembering  what  we 
share  of  the  past  that  our  two  nations 
can  make  common  cause  for  the  future. 

We  have  not  inherited  an  easy 
world.  If  developments  like  the  in- 
dustrial revolution,  which  began  here  in 
England,  and  the  gifts  of  science  and 
technology  have  made  life  much  easier 
for  us,  they  have  also  made  it  more 
dangerous.  There  are  threats  now  to  our 
freedom,  indeed,  to  our  very  existence, 
that  other  generations  could  never  even 
have  imagined. 

There  is,  first,  the  threat  of  global 
war.  No  president,  no  congress,  no 
prime  minister,  no  parliament  can  spend 
a  day  entirely  free  of  this  threat.  And  I 
don't  have  to  tell  you  that  in  today's 
world,  the  existence  of  nuclear  weapons 
could  mean,  if  not  the  extinction  of  man- 
kind, then  surely  the  end  of  civilization 
as  we  know  it. 

That  is  why  negotiations  on  inter- 
mediate-range nuclear  forces  now  under- 
way in  Europe  and  the  START  talks- 
Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks— which 
will  begin  later  this  month,  are  not  just 
critical  to  American  or  Western  policy; 
they  are  critical  to  mankind.  Our  com- 
mitment to  early  success  in  these  negoti- 
ations is  firm  and  unshakable  and  our 
purpose  is  clear:  reducing  the  risk  of 
war  by  reducing  the  means  of  waging 
war  on  both  sides. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  threat 
posed  to  human  freedom  by  the  enor- 
mous power  of  the  modern  state. 
History  teaches  the  dangers  of  govern- 
ment that  overreaches:  political  control 
taking  precedence  over  free  economic 
growth,  secret  police,  mindless  bureau- 
cracy—all combining  to  stifle  individual 
excellence  and  personal  freedom. 

Now  I  am  aware  that  among  us  here 
and  throughout  Europe,  there  is  legiti- 
mate disagreement  over  the  extent  to 
which  the  public  sector  should  play  a 
role  in  a  nation's  economy  and  life.  But 
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on  one  point  all  of  us  are  united:  our 
abhorrence  of  dictatorship  in  all  its 
forms,  but  most  particularly  totalitarian- 
ism and  the  terrible  inhumanities  it  has 
caused  in  our  time:  the  great  purge, 
Auschwitz  and  Dachau,  the  Gulag  and 
Cambodia. 

Historians  looking  back  at  our  time 
will  note  the  consistent  restraint  and 
peaceful  intentions  of  the  West.  They 
will  note  that  it  was  the  democracies 
who  refused  to  use  the  threat  of  their 
nuclear  monopoly  in  the  1940s  and  early 
1950s  for  territorial  or  imperial  gain. 
Had  that  nuclear  monopoly  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Communist  world,  the  map 
of  Europe— indeed,  the  world— would 
look  very  different  today.  And  certainly 
they  will  note  it  was  not  the  democracies 
that  invaded  Afghanistan  or  suppressed 
Polish  solidarity  or  used  chemical  and 
toxin  warfare  in  Afghanistan  and  South- 
east Asia. 

If  history  teaches  anything,  it 
teaches  that  self-delusion  in  the  face  of 
unpleasant  facts  is  folly.  We  see  around 
us  today  the  marks  of  our  terrible  dilem- 
ma—predictions of  doomsday,  anti- 
nuclear  demonstrations,  an  arms  race  in 
which  the  West  must  for  its  own  protec- 
tion be  an  unwilling  participant.  At  the 
same  time,  we  see  totalitarian  forces  in 
the  world  who  seek  subversion  and  con- 
flict around  the  globe  to  further  their 
barbarous  assault  on  the  human  spirit. 

What,  then,  is  our  course?  Must 
civilization  perish  in  a  hail  of  fiery 
atoms?  Must  freedom  wither  in  a  quiet, 
deadening  accommodation  with  totali- 
tarian evil?  Sir  Winston  Churchill  re- 
fused to  accept  the  inevitability  of  war 
or  even  that  it  was  imminent.  He  said: 

I  do  not  believe  that  Soviet  Russia 
desires  war.  What  they  desire  is  the  fruits  of 
war  and  the  indefinite  expansion  of  their 
power  and  doctrines.  But  what  we  have  to 
consider  here  today,  while  time  remains,  is 
the  permanent  prevention  of  war  and  the 
establishment  of  conditions  of  freedom  and 
democracy  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  all  coun- 
tries. 

The  Crisis  of  Totalitarianism 

This  is  precisely  our  mission  today:  to 
preserve  freedom  as  well  as  peace.  It 
may  not  be  easy  to  see,  but  I  believe  we 


live  now  at  a  turning  point.  In  an  ironic 
sense,  Karl  Marx  was  right.  We  are  wit- 
nessing today  a  great  revolutionary 
crisis— a  crisis  where  the  demands  of  the 
economic  order  are  conflicting  directly 
with  those  of  the  political  order.  But  the 
crisis  is  happening  not  in  the  free,  non- 
Marxist  West  but  in  the  home  of 
Marxism-Leninism,  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
is  the  Soviet  Union  that  runs  against  the 
tide  of  history  by  denying  human  free- 
dom and  human  dignity  to  its  citizens.  It 
also  is  in  deep  economic  difficulty.  The 
rate  of  growth  in  the  national  product 
has  been  steadily  declining  since  the 
1950s  and  is  less  than  half  of  what  it 
was  then.  The  dimensions  of  this  failure 
are  astounding;  a  country  which  employs 
one-fifth  of  its  population  in  agriculture 
is  unable  to  feed  its  own  people.  Were  it 
not  for  the  tiny  private  sector  tolerated 
in  Soviet  agriculture,  the  country  might 
be  on  the  brink  of  famine.  These  private 
plots  occupy  a  bare  3%  of  the  arable 
land  but  account  for  nearly  one-quarter 
of  Soviet  farm  output  and  nearly  one- 
third  of  meat  products  and  vegetables. 

Overcentralized,  with  little  or  no  in- 
centives, year  after  year  the  Soviet 
system  pours  its  best  resources  into  the 
making  of  instruments  of  destruction. 
The  constant  shrinkage  of  economic 
growth  combined  with  the  growth  of 
military  production  is  putting  a  heavy 
strain  on  the  Soviet  people. 

What  we  see  here  is  a  political  struc- 
ture that  no  longer  corresponds  to  its 
economic  base,  a  society  where  produc- 
tive forces  are  hampered  by  political 
ones.  The  decay  of  the  Soviet  experi- 
ment should  come  as  no  surprise  to  us. 
Wherever  the  comparisons  have  been 
made  between  free  and  closed 
societies— West  Germany  and  East  Ger- 
many, Austria  and  Czechoslovakia, 
Malaysia  and  Vietnam— it  is  the  demo- 
cratic countries  that  are  prosperous  and 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  their  people. 
And  one  of  the  simple  but  overwhelming 
facts  of  our  time  is  this:  of  all  the 
millions  of  refugees  we've  seen  in  the 
modern  world,  their  flight  is  always 
away  from,  not  toward,  the  Communist 
world.  Today  on  the  NATO  line,  our 
military  forces  face  East  to  prevent  a 
possible  invasion.  On  the  other  side  of 


the  line,  the  Soviet  forces  also  face 
East— to  prevent  their  people  from 
leaving. 

The  hard  evidence  of  totalitariai 
rule  has  caused  in  mankind  an  uprisj 
of  the  intellect  and  will.  Whether  it 
the  growth  of  the  new  schools  of  eo 
nomics  in  America  or  England  or  th 
pearance  of  the  so-called  "new  philo- 
phers"  in  France,  there  is  one  unify; 
thread  running  through  the  intellecU 
work  of  these  groups:  rejection  of  t! 
arbitrary  power  of  the  state,  the  reii 
to  subordinate  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual  to  the  superstate,  the  realiz 
tion  that  collectivism  stifles  all  the  b 
human  impulses. 

Struggle  Against  Oppression 

Since  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  histo 
have  written  of  those  who  sacrificec 
struggled  for  freedom:  the  stand  ai 
Thermopylae,  the  revolt  of  Spartac 
the  storming  of  the  Bastille,  the  W 
uprising  in  World  War  II.  More  rec 
ly,  we  have  seen  evidence  of  this  sa 
human  impulse  in  one  of  the  develop 
nations  in  Central  America.  For  mo  J 
and  months  the  world  news  media  c] 
ered  the  fighting  in  El  Salvador.  Da 
after  day  we  were  treated  to  stories, 
film  slanted  toward  the  brave  freed  1 
fighters  battling  oppressive  governm 
forces  in  behalf  of  the  silent,  sufferi; 
people  of  that  tortured  country. 

Then  one  day  those  silent,  suffei 
people  were  offered  a  chance  to  vofc 
choose  the  kind  of  government  they 
wanted.  Suddenly  the  freedom  fight'; 
in  the  hills  were  exposed  for  what  t 
really  are:  Cuban-backed  guerrillas  I 
want  power  for  themselves  and  thei 
backers,  not  democracy  for  the  peoj; 
They  threatened  death  to  any  who  1 
and  destroyed  hundreds  of  busses  a  I 
trucks  to  keep  people  from  getting 
the  polling  places.  But  on  election  d' 
the  people  of  El  Salvador,  an  unpre- 
dented  1.4  million  of  them,  braved  a 
bush  and  gunfire  and  trudged  miles) 
vote  for  freedom. 

They  stood  for  hours  in  the  hot  i 
waiting  for  their  turn  to  vote.  Mem  i 
of  our  Congress  who  went  there  as 
observers  told  me  of  a  woman  who  i 
wounded  by  rifle  fire  who  refused  t< 
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the  line  to  have  her  wound  treated 
after  she  had  voted.  A  grand- 
er, who  had  been  told  by  the  guer- 
she  would  be  killed  when  she 
ned  from  the  polls,  told  the  guer- 
:  "You  can  kill  me,  kill  my  family, 
ly  neighbors,  but  you  can't  kill  us 
rhe  real  freedom  fighters  of  El 
idor  turned  out  to  be  the  people  of 
country— the  young,  the  old,  and 
vbetween.  Strange,  but  in  my  own 
try  there  has  been  little  if  any  news 
•age  of  that  war  since  the  election, 
'erhaps  they'll  say  it's  because  there 
lewer  struggles  now — on  distant 
is  in  the  South  Atlantic  young  men 
ighting  for  Britain.  And,  yes,  voices 
been  raised  protesting  their  sacri- 
for  lumps  of  rock  and  earth  so  far 
'.  But  those  young  men  aren't  fight- 
or  mere  real  estate.  They  fight  for  a 
3,  for  the  belief  that  armed  aggres- 
must  not  be  allowed  to  succeed  and 
people  must  participate  in  the  deci- 
i  of  government  under  the  rule  of 
If  there  had  been  firmer  support 
hat  principle  some  45  years  ago, 
aps  our  generation  wouldn't  have 
red  the  bloodletting  of  World 
II. 

n  the  Middle  East  the  guns  sound 
more,  this  time  in  Lebanon,  a  coun- 
hat  for  too  long  has  had  to  endure 
ragedy  of  civil  war,  terrorism,  and 
gn  intervention  and  occupation.  The 
ing  in  Lebanon  on  the  part  of  all 
ies  must  stop,  and  Israel  should 
I  its  forces  home.  But  this  is  not 
gh.  We  must  all  work  to  stamp  out 
scourge  of  terrorism  that  in  the  Mid- 
Cast  makes  war  an  ever-present 
at. 

3ut  beyond  the  troublespots  lies  a 
>er,  more  positive  pattern.  Around 
vorld  today  the  democratic  revolu- 
is  gathering  new  strength.  In  India, 
tical  test  has  been  passed  with  the 
eful  change  of  governing  political 
ies.  In  Africa,  Nigeria  is  moving  in 
irkable  and  unmistakable  ways  to 
1  and  strengthen  its  democratic  in- 
tions.  In  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
;rica,  16  of  24  countries  have  freely 
;ed  governments.  And  in  the  United 
ons,  8  of  the  10  developing  nations 
h  have  joined  the  body  in  the  past  5 
s  are  democracies. 
In  the  Communist  world  as  well, 


man's  instinctive  desire  for  freedom  and 
self-determination  surfaces  again  and 
again.  To  be  sure,  there  are  grim  re- 
minders of  how  brutally  the  police  state 
attempts  to  snuff  out  this  quest  for  self- 
rule:  1953  in  East  Germany,  1956  in 
Hungary,  1968  in  Czechoslovakia,  1981 
in  Poland.  But  the  struggle  continues  in 
Poland,  and  we  know  that  there  are 
even  those  who  strive  and  suffer  for 
freedom  within  the  confines  of  the 
Soviet  Union  itself.  How  we  conduct 
ourselves  here  in  the  Western  democra- 
cies will  determine  whether  this  trend 
continues. 

Fostering  Democracy 

No,  democracy  is  not  a  fragile  flower; 
still,  it  needs  cultivating.  If  the  rest  of 
this  century  is  to  witness  the  gradual 
growth  of  freedom  and  democratic 
ideals,  we  must  take  actions  to  assist  the 
campaign  for  democracy.  Some  argue 
that  we  should  encourage  democratic 
change  in  rightwing  dictatorships  but 
not  in  Communist  regimes.  To  accept 
this  preposterous  notion — as  some  well- 
meaning  people  have — is  to  invite  the 
argument  that,  once  countries  achieve  a 
nuclear  capability,  they  should  be  al- 
lowed an  undisturbed  reign  of  terror 


ask  only  for  a  process,  a  direction,  a 
basic  code  of  decency — not  for  an  in- 
stant transformation. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  even 
without  our  encouragement,  there  have 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  repeated 
explosions  against  repression  in  dictator- 
ships. The  Soviet  Union  itself  is  not  im- 
mune to  this  reality.  Any  system  is  in- 
herently unstable  that  has  no  peaceful 
means  to  legitimatize  its  leaders.  In  such 
cases,  the  very  repressiveness  of  the 
state  ultimately  drives  people  to  resist 
it — if  necessary,  by  force. 

While  we  must  be  cautious  about 
forcing  the  pace  of  change,  we  must  not 
hesitate  to  declare  our  ultimate  objec- 
tives and  to  take  concrete  actions  to 
move  toward  them.  We  must  be  staunch 
in  our  conviction  that  freedom  is  not  the 
sole  prerogative  of  a  lucky  few  but  the 
inalienable  and  universal  right  of  all 
human  beings.  So  states  the  U.N.  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
which,  among  other  things,  guarantees 
free  elections. 

The  objective  I  propose  is  quite  sim- 
ple to  state:  to  foster  the  infrastructure 
of  democracy — the  system  of  a  free 
press,  unions,  political  parties,  univer- 
sities— which  allows  a  people  to  choose 
their  own  way,  to  develop  their  own 


The  objective  I  propose  is  quite  simple  to  state:  to 
foster  the  infrastructure  of  democracy — the  system 
of  a  free  press,  unions,  political  parties,  univer- 
sities— which  allows  a  people  to  choose  their  own 
way,  to  develop  their  own  culture,  to  reconcile 
their  own  differences  through  peaceful  means. 


over  their  own  citizens.  We  reject  this 
course. 

As  for  the  Soviet  view,  President 
Brezhnev  repeatedly  has  stressed  that 
the  competition  of  ideas  and  systems 
must  continue  and  that  this  is  entirely 
consistent  with  relaxation  of  tensions 
and  peace.  We  ask  only  that  these 
systems  begin  by  living  up  to  their  own 
constitutions,  abiding  by  their  own  laws, 
and  complying  with  the  international 
obligations  they  have  undertaken.  We 


culture,  to  reconcile  their  own  differ- 
ences through  peaceful  means. 

This  is  not  cultural  imperialism;  it  is 
providing  the  means  for  genuine  self- 
determination  and  protection  for  diversi- 
ty. Democracy  already  flourishes  in 
countries  with  very  different  cultures 
and  historical  experiences.  It  would  be 
cultural  condescension,  or  worse,  to  say 
that  any  people  prefer  dictatorship  to 
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democracy.  Who  would  voluntarily 
choose  not  to  have  the  right  to  vote, 
decide  to  purchase  government  propa- 
ganda handouts  instead  of  independent 
newspapers,  prefer  government  to 
worker-controlled  unions,  opt  for  land  to 
be  owned  by  the  state  instead  of  those 
who  till  it,  want  government  repression 
of  religious  liberty,  a  single  political  par- 
ty instead  of  a  free  choice,  a  rigid 
cultural  orthodoxy  instead  of  democratic 
tolerance  and  diversity? 

Since  1917  the  Soviet  Union  has 
given  covert  political  training  and  assist- 
ance to  Marxist-Leninists  in  many  coun- 
tries. Of  course,  it  also  has  promoted  the 
use  of  violence  and  subversion  by  these 
same  forces.  Over  the  past  several 
decades,  West  European  and  other 
social  democrats,  christian  democrats 
and  liberals  have  offered  open  assistance 
to  fraternal  political  and  social  institu- 
tions to  bring  about  peaceful  and 
democratic  progress.  Appropriately,  for 
a  vigorous  new  democracy,  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany's  political  founda- 
tions have  become  a  major  force  in  this 
effort. 

U.S.  Proposals 

We  in  America  now  intend  to  take  addi- 
tional steps,  as  many  of  our  allies  have 
already  done,  toward  realizing  this  same 
goal.  The  chairmen  and  other  leaders  of 
the  national  Republican  and  Democratic 
party  organizations  are  initiating  a  study 
with  the  bipartisan  American  Political 
Foundation  to  determine  how  the  United 
States  can  best  contribute— as  a  na- 
tion—to the  global  campaign  for  democ- 
racy now  gathering  force.  They  will 
have  the  cooperation  of  congressional 
leaders  of  both  parties  along  with  repre- 
sentatives of  business,  labor,  and  other 
major  institutions  in  our  society. 

I  look  forward  to  receiving  their 
recommendations  and  to  working  with 
these  institutions  and  the  Congress  in 
the  common  task  of  strengthening 
democracy  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
time  that  we  committed  ourselves  as  a 
nation— in  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors— to  assisting  democratic  devel- 
opment. 

We  plan  to  consult  with  leaders  of 
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other  nations  as  well.  There  is  a  pro- 
posal before  the  Council  of  Europe  to  in- 
vite parliamentarians  from  democratic 
countries  to  a  meeting  next  year  in 
Strasbourg.  That  prestigious  gathering 
would  consider  ways  to  help  democratic 
political  movements. 

This  November  in  Washington  there 
will  take  place  an  international  meeting 
on  free  elections  and  next  spring  there 
will  be  a  conference  of  world  authorities 
on  constitutionalism  and  self-govern- 
ment hosted  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States.  Authorities  from  a 
number  of  developing  and  developed 
countries— judges,  philosophers,  and 
politicians  with  practical  experience- 
have  agreed  to  explore  how  to  turn  prin- 
ciple into  practice  and  further  the  rule 
of  law. 

At  the  same  time,  we  invite  the 
Soviet  Union  to  consider  with  us  how 
the  competition  of  ideas  and  values— 
which  it  is  committed  to  support— can  be 
conducted  on  a  peaceful  and  reciprocal 
basis.  For  example,  I  am  prepared  to 
offer  President  Brezhnev  an  opportunity 
to  speak  to  the  American  people  on  our 
television,  if  he  will  allow  me  the  same 
opportunity  with  the  Soviet  people.  We 
also  suggest  that  panels  of  our  newsmen 
periodically  appear  on  each  other's  tele- 
vision to  discuss  major  events. 

I  do  not  wish  to  sound  overly  opti- 
mistic, yet  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  im- 
mune from  the  reality  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  world.  It  has  happened  in  the 
past:  a  small  ruling  elite  either  mis- 
takenly attempts  to  ease  domestic 
unrest  through  greater  repression  and 
foreign  adventure  or  it  chooses  a  wiser 
course— it  begins  to  allow  its  people  a 
voice  in  their  own  destiny. 

Even  if  this  latter  process  is  not 
realized  soon,  I  believe  the  renewed 
strength  of  the  democratic  movement, 
complemented  by  a  global  campaign  for 
freedom,  will  strengthen  the  prospects 
for  arms  control  and  a  world  at  peace. 

I  have  discussed  on  other  occasions, 
including  my  address  on  May  9th,  the 
elements  of  Western  policies  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  to  safeguard  our  interests 
and  protect  the  peace.  What  I  am  de- 
scribing now  is  a  plan  and  a  hope  for  the 
long  term— the  march  of  freedom  and 
democracy  which  will  leave  Marxism- 
Leninism  on  the  ash  heap  of  history  as  it 


has  left  other  tyrannies  which  stifle  i 
freedom  and  muzzle  the  self-express  i 
of  the  people. 

That  is  why  we  must  continue  o 
efforts  to  strengthen  NATO  even  as' 
move  forward  with  our  zero  option 
itiative  in  the  negotiations  on  inter- 
mediate-range forces  and  our  propo 
for  a  one-third  reduction  in  strategy 
ballistic  missile  warheads. 

Dedication  to  Western  Ideals 

Our  military  strength  is  a  prerequis 
peace,  but  let  it  be  clear  we  maintai 
this  strength  in  the  hope  it  will  new 
used.  For  the  ultimate  determinant 
the  struggle  now  going  on  for  the  wJ 
will  not  be  bombs  and  rockets,  but  a 
of  wills  and  ideas,  a  trial  of  spiritua: 
resolve:  the  values  we  hold,  the  beli)» 
we  cherish,  the  ideals  to  which  we  a 
dedicated. 

The  British  people  know  that,  gi 
strong  leadership,  time,  and  a  little 
of  hope,  the  forces  of  good  ultimate 
rally  and  triumph  over  evil.  Here  am 
you  is  the  cradle  of  self-government  J 
mother  of  parliaments.  Here  is  the  <j 
during  greatness  of  the  British  cont] 
tion  to  mankind,  the  great  civilized 
ideas:  individual  liberty,  representatf 
government,  and  the  rule  of  law  unit 
God. 

I  have  often  wondered  about  th< 
shyness  of  some  of  us  in  the  West  a> 
standing  for  these  ideals  that  have  u 
so  much  to  ease  the  plight  of  man  a  I 
the  hardships  of  our  imperfect  worli 
This  reluctance  to  use  those  vast  re- 
sources at  our  command  reminds  mi 
the  elderly  lady  whose  home  was 
bombed  in  the  blitz.  As  the  rescuers 
moved  about  they  found  a  bottle  of 
brandy  she'd  stored  behind  the  stair - 
which  was  all  that  was  left  standing 
Since  she  was  barely  conscious,  one 
the  workers  pulled  the  cork  to  give 
taste  of  it.  She  came  around  immed  \ 
ly  and  said:  "Here  now,  put  it  back, 
that's  for  emergencies." 

Well,  the  emergency  is  upon  us. 
us  be  shy  no  longer— let  us  go  to  ou 
strength.  Let  us  offer  hope.  Let  us  t 
the  world  that  a  new  age  is  not  onlj 
possible  but  probable. 

During  the  dark  days  of  the  Sea 
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d  War  when  this  island  was  incan- 
>nt  with  courage,  Winston  Churchill 
.imed  about  Britain's  adversaries: 
it  kind  of  a  people  do  they  think  we 
Britain's  adversaries  found  out 
extraordinary  people  the  British 
But  all  the  democracies  paid  a  terri- 
rice  for  allowing  the  dictators  to 
restimate  us.  We  dare  not  make 
mistake  again.  So  let  us  ask  our- 
s:  What  kind  of  people  do  we  think 
re?  And  let  us  answer:  free  people, 
hy  of  freedom,  and  determined  not 
to  remain  so  but  to  help  others  gain 
freedom  as  well. 

sir  Winston  led  his  people  to  great 
ry  in  war  and  then  lost  an  election 
as  the  fruits  of  victory  were  about 
s  enjoyed.  But  he  left  office  honor- 
-and,  as  it  turned  out,  temporari- 
cnowing  that  the  liberty  of  his  peo- 
vas  more  important  than  the  fate  of 
single  leader.  History  recalls  his 
tness  in  ways  no  dictator  will  ever 
v.  And  he  left  us  a  message  of  hope 
he  future,  as  timely  now  as  when  he 
uttered  it,  as  opposition  leader  in 
Commons  nearly  27  years  ago.  He 
"When  we  look  back  on  all  the 
s  through  which  we  have  passed 
at  the  mighty  foes  we  have  laid  low 
all  the  dark  and  deadly  designs  we 
!  frustrated,  why  should  we  fear  for 
future?  We  have,"  he  said,  "come 
ly  through  the  worst." 
The  task  I  have  set  forth  will  long 
ve  our  own  generation.  But  to- 
er,  we,  too,  have  come  through  the 
it.  Let  us  now  begin  a  major  effort 
;cure  the  best— a  crusade  for  free- 
that  will  engage  the  faith  and  forti- 
of  the  next  generation.  For  the 
i  of  peace  and  justice,  let  us  move 
ird  a  world  in  which  all  people  are 
at  free  to  determine  their  own 
iny.  ■ 
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Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  I  am  so  glad  to 
welcome  you  and  Mrs.  Reagan  to  Brit- 
ain. Prince  Philip  and  I  are  especially 
delighted  that  you  have  come  to  be  our 
guests  at  Windsor  Castle,  since  this  has 
been  the  home  of  the  Kings  and  Queens 
of  our  country  for  over  900  years. 

I  greatly  enjoyed  our  ride  together 
this  morning.  And  I  was  much  im- 
pressed by  the  way  in  which  you  coped 
so  professionally  with  a  strange  horse 
and  a  saddle  that  must  have  seemed 
even  stranger.  [Laughter] 

We  hope  these  will  be  enjoyable  days 
for  you  in  Britain,  as  enjoyable  as  our 
stays  have  always  been  in  the  United 
States.  We  shall  never  forget  the 
warmth  and  hospitality  of  your  people  in 
1976  as  we  walked  through  the  crowds 
in  Philadelphia,  Washington,  New  York, 
and  Boston  to  take  part  in  the  celebra- 
tions of  the  Bicentennial  of  American  in- 
dependence. Two  hundred  years  before 
that  visit  one  of  my  ancestors  had 
played  a  seemingly  disastrous  role  in 
your  affairs.  [Laughter]  Yet,  had  King 
George  III  been  able  to  foresee  the  long- 
term  consequences  of  his  actions,  he 
might  not  have  felt  so  grieved  about  the 
loss  of  his  colonies.  Out  of  the  war  of  in- 
dependence grew  a  great  nation,  the 
United  States  of  America.  And  later, 
there  was  forged  a  lasting  friendship 
between  the  new  nation  and  the  country 
to  whom  she  owed  so  much  of  her 
origins.  But  that  friendship  must  never 
be  taken  for  granted.  And  your  visit 
gives  me  the  opportunity  to  reaffirm 
and  to  restate  it. 

Our  close  relationship  is  not  just 
based  on  history,  kinship,  and  language, 
strong  and  binding  though  these  are.  It 
is  based  on  same  values  and  same 


beliefs,  evolved  over  many  years  in  these 
islands  since  the  Magna  Carta  and  vivid- 
ly stated  by  the  Founding  Fathers  of  the 
United  States. 

This  has  meant  that  over  the  whole 
range  of  human  activity,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  the  people  of  Brit- 
ain are  drawing  on  each  other's  ex- 
perience and  enriching  each  other's  lives. 
Of  course,  we  do  not  always  think  and 
act  alike,  but  through  the  years  our  com- 
mon heritage,  based  on  the  principles  of 
common  law,  has  prevailed  over  our 
diversity.  And  our  toleration  has 
moderated  our  arguments  and  misunder- 
standings. Above  all,  our  commitment  to 
a  common  cause  has  led  us  to  fight 
together  in  two  world  wars  and  to  con- 
tinue to  stand  together  today  in  the 
defense  of  freedom. 

These  past  weeks  have  been  testing 
ones  for  this  country  when,  once  again, 
we  have  had  to  stand  up  for  the  cause  of 
freedom.  The  conflict  in  the  Falkland 
Islands  was  thrust  on  us  by  naked  ag- 
gression, and  we  are  naturally  proud  of 
the  way  our  fighting  men  are  serving 
their  country.  But  throughout  the  crisis, 
we  have  drawn  comfort  from  the 
understanding  of  our  position  shown  by 
the  American  people.  We  have  admired 
the  honesty,  patience,  and  skill  with 
which  you  have  performed  your  dual 
role  as  ally  and  intermediary. 

In  return,  we  can  offer  an  under- 
standing of  how  hard  it  is  to  bear  the 
daunting  responsibilities  of  world  power. 
The  fact  that  your  people  have 
shouldered  that  burden  for  so  long 
now— never  losing  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion of  your  friends — is  proof  of  a  brave 
and  generous  spirit. 

Our  respect  extends  beyond  the 
bounds  of  statesmanship  and  diplomacy. 
We  greatly  admire  the  drive  and  enter- 
prise of  your  commercial  life.  And  we, 
therefore,  welcome  the  confidence  which 
your  business  community  displays  in  us 
by  your  massive  investment  in  this  coun- 
try's future.  We  also  like  to  think  we 
might  have  made  some  contribution  to 
the  extraordinary  success  story  of 
American  business. 

In  darker  days,  Winston  Churchill 
surveyed  the  way  in  which  the  affairs  of 
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the  British  Empire,  as  it  then  was,  and 
the  United  States  would  become,  in  his 
words,  "somewhat  mixed  up."  He 
welcomed  the  prospect.  "I  could  not  stop 
it  if  I  wished,"  he  said.  "No  one  can  stop 
it.  Like  the  Mississippi,  it  just  keeps  roll- 
ing along.  Let  it  roll."  How  right  he  was. 
There  can  be  few  nations  whose 
destinies  have  been  so  inextricably  inter- 
woven as  yours  and  mine.  Your 
presence  at  Versailles  has  highlighted 
the  increasing  importance,  both  to  Brit- 
ain and  to  America,  of  cooperation 
among  the  industrial  democracies.  Your 
visit  tomorrow  to  Bonn  underlines  the 
importance  to  both  our  countries  of  the 
continued  readiness  of  the  people  of  the 
Western  Alliance  to  defend  the  ways  of 


life  which  we  all  share  and  cherish.  Your 
stay  in  my  country  reflects  not  only  the 
great  traditions  that  hold  Britain  and 
the  United  States  together,  but  above 
all,  the  personal  affection  the  British 
and  the  Americans  have  for  one 
another.  This  is  the  bedrock  on  which 
our  relationship  stands. 

I  raise  my  glass  to  you  and  to  Mrs. 
Reagan,  to  Anglo-American  friendship, 
and  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

President  Reagan.  Nancy  and  I  are 
honored  to  be  your  guests  at  this 
beautiful  and  historic  castle.  It  was  from 
here  that  Richard  the  Lion  Hearted  rode 
out  to  the  Crusades,  and  from  here  that 


his  brother,  King  John,  left  to  sign  th 
Magna  Carta.  It  is  a  rare  privilege  to 
even  a  momentary  part  of  the  rich 
history  of  Windsor  Castle. 

As  we  rode  over  these  magnified 
grounds  this  morning,  I  thought  agi 
about  how  our  people  share,  as  you 
mentioned,  a  common  past.  We  are 
bound  by  much  more  than  just  langm 
Many  of  our  values,  beliefs,  and  prin- 
ciples of  government  were  nurtured  « 
this  soil.  I  also  thbught  of  how  our  ] 
future  security  and  prosperity  depenc 
the  continued  unity  of  Britain  and 
America. 

This  place  symbolizes  both  tradit 
and  renewal,  as  generation  after  gen 
tion  of  your  family  makes  it  their  hor, . 
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America  share  your  excitement 
the  impending  birth  of  a  child  to 
•ince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  We 
hat  God  will  continue  to  bless  your 

with  health,  happiness,  and 
m. 

has  been  said  that  the  greatest 
of  a  free-born  people  is  to  transmit 
reedom  to  their  children.  That  is  a 
isibility  our  people  share, 
her,  and  eager  for  peace,  we  must 
n  unstable  world  where  violence 
:rrorism,  aggression,  and  tyranny 
intly  encroach  on  human  rights, 
her  committed  to  the  preservation 
edom  and  our  way  of  life,  we  must 
rthen  a  weakening  international 
and  restore  the  world's  faith  in 

and  the  rule  of  law. 
re,  in  the  free  world,  share  an 
ig  faith  in  our  people  and  in  the 
j  of  mankind.  The  challenge  of 
am  is  to  reject  an  unacceptable 
nt  for  what  we  can  cause  the 
3  to  be.  Together  it  is  within  our 
r  to  confront  the  threats  to  peace 
reedom  and  to  triumph  over  them, 
ancy  and  I  and  all  of  our  party  are 
grateful  for  your  invitation  to  visit 
;  Britain  and  for  your  gracious 
tality.  Our  visit  has  been  enormous- 
)ductive  and  has  strengthened  the 
hat  bind  our  peoples.  I  would  like 
)pose  that  we  raise  our  glasses  to 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United 
lorn,  to  the  continued  unity  of  our 
lations,  the  preservation  of  our 
om  for  generations  to  come.  I  pro- 
a  toast  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
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Prime  Minister  Thatcher.  May  we 

report  to  you  on  the  talks  we've  had  and 
the  way  we  think  that  this  whole  visit 
has  gone.  Of  course,  there  is  always  a 
very  great  welcome  in  Britain  for  a  visit 
by  our  great  ally  and  friend,  the  United 
States. 

This  visit  has  been  something  more 
than  an  ordinary  welcome.  It's  been  an 
extraordinarily  warm  welcome  which  I 
think  we  must  attribute  to  the  way  in 
which  President  Reagan  has  appealed  to 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  people.  The 
reception  he's  had,  not  only  from 
Parliament— which  was  a  triumph— but 
also  from  the  people  of  this  country  who 
listened  to  his  speech  before  Parliament, 
that  reception  has  been  one  of  great  af- 
fection and  one  which  recognizes  that 
here  is  a  leader  who  can  put  to  the  un- 
committed nations  of  the  world  the  fact 
that  we  in  Britain  and  the  United  States 
have  a  cause  in  freedom  and  justice  that 
is  worth  striving  for  and  worth  pro- 
claiming. We  do,  indeed,  thank  him  for 
that  and  congratulate  him  most  warmly 
on  everything— all  the  speeches  and 
everything  he's  done— since  he  has  been 
with  us  for  his  very  brief  visit.  It  is  a 
triumph  for  him  as  well  as  a  great  joy  to 
have  our  ally  and  friend  with  us. 

We  have,  of  course,  discussed  mat- 
ters of  defense  in  the  context  of  East- 
West  relations.  Once  again  we  take  a 
similar  view.  We  cannot  depend  upon 
the  righteousness  of  our  cause  for 
security;  we  can  only  depend  upon  our 
sure  defense.  But  we  recognize,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  is  important  to  try  to 
get  disarmament  talks  started  so  that 
the  balance  of  forces  and  the  deterrents 


President  enjoys  an  early  morning  ride 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  at  Home  Park. 
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can  be  conducted  at  a  lower  level  of  ar- 
mament. In  this,  again,  the  President 
has  seized  the  initiative  and  given  a 
lead,  and  we  wish  those  talks  very  well 
when  they  start.  We  will  all  be  behind 
him  in  what  he  is  doing. 

This  morning  we  have  also  discussed 
the  question  of  what  is  happening  in  the 
Middle  East.  We  have  discussed  it  in  a 
very  wide  context.  As  you'd  expect,  we 
are  wholly  agreed  on  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  Resolution  508  that  there  must 
be  cessation  of  hostilities  coupled  with 
withdrawal,  and  the  United  Kingdom  is 
wholly  behind  Mr.  Habib  in  the  efforts 
he  is  making  to  bring  that  about.  We 
have  discussed  it  also  in  the  very  much 
wider  context  of  the  whole  difficult 
problems  of  the  Middle  East  which 
we've  been  striving  to  solve  for  so  many 
years  now. 

Finally,  I  would  like  once  again  to 
record  our  thanks  to  our  American 
friends,  to  the  President,  and  to 
Secretary  Haig  for  the  staunch  support 
they've  given  us  and  continued  to  give 
us  over  the  Falkland  Islands  and  their 
realization  that  we  must  make  it  seem  to 
the  world  over  that  aggression  cannot 
pay.  They  have  been  most  helpful,  most 
staunch,  and  not  only  we  but  the  whole 
of  the  British  people  thank  them  for  it. 
Altogether,  if  I  may  sum  up,  this  has 
been  a  tremendously  successful  visit, 
and  one  which  we  shall  long  remember 
both  in  our  minds  and  in  our  hearts. 
[Applause] 

President  Reagan.  I  have  no  words  to 
thank  Prime  Minister  Thatcher  for  those 
very  kind  words  that  she  said  with 
regard  to  us.  Nancy  and  I  will  be  leaving 
here  with  warm  hearts  and  great 
gratitude  for  the  hospitality  that  has 
been  extended  to  us,  and  the  pleasure 
that  we've  had  here  in  addition  to  the 
worthwhile  meetings  and  the  accom- 
plishments that  have  already  been 
outlined. 

We  did  discuss  a  number  of  the  trou- 
ble spots  in  the  world— Lebanon— and 
found  ourselves  in  agreement  with 
regard  to  the  U.N.  Resolution  508,  the 
hope  for  a  ceasefire,  and  withdrawal  of 
all  the  hostile  forces  there.  We  had  a 
chance,  again,  to  reiterate  our  support 
of  the  British  position  in  the  Falklands; 
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that  armed  aggression  cannot  be  allowed 
to  succeed  in  today's  world. 

We  had  what  we  think  were  worth- 
while meetings  at  the  economic  summit 
in  Versailles,  and  now  we  go  onto  the 
NATO  meeting.  Our  goals  there  we  are 
also  agreed  upon:  solidarity  of  the 
members  of  the  alliance;  strength, 
dialogue,  and  the  urging  of  restraint  on 
the  Soviet  Union  and  responsibility  and 
our  agreement  on  going  forward  with 
realistic  arms  control  that  means  arms 
reduction,  not  just — as  in  the  past — 
some  efforts  to  limit  the  increase  in 
those  weapons,  but  to  bring  about  a 
realistic,  verifiable  decrease  and,  thus, 
further  remove  the  possibility  of  war. 

This  has  been  a  most  important 
meeting  for  us  and  a  very  heartwarming 
experience  every  minute  that  we've  been 
here.  We  leave  strengthened  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  great  friendship  and 
the  great  alliance  that  has  existed  for  so 
long  between  our  two  peoples — the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
—remains  and  is,  if  anything,  stronger 
than  it  has  ever  been. 
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I  am  very  honored  to  speak  to  you  today 
and  thus  to  all  the  people  of  Germany. 
Next  year  we  will  jointly  celebrate  the 
300th  anniversary  of  the  first  German 
settlement  in  the  American  colonies.  The 
13  families  who  came  to  our  new  land 
were  the  forerunners  of  more  than  7 
million  German  immigrants  to  the 
United  States.  Today  more  Americans 
claim  German  ancestry  than  any  other. 

These  Germans  cleared  and  culti- 
vated our  land,  built  our  industries,  and 
advanced  our  arts  and  sciences.  In  honor 
of  300  years  of  German  contributions  in 
America,  President  Carstens  and  I  have 


agreed  today  that  he  will  pay  an  official 
visit  to  the  United  States  in  October  of 
1983  to  celebrate  the  occasion. 

The  German  people  have  given  us  so 
much;  we  like  to  think  that  we've  repaid 
some  of  that  debt.  Our  American  Revo- 
lution was  the  first  revolution  in  modern 
history  to  be  fought  for  the  right  of  self- 
government  and  the  guarantee  of  civil 
liberties.  That  spirit  was  contagious.  In 
1849  the  Frankfurt  Parliament's  state- 
ment of  basic  human  rights  guaranteed 
freedom  of  expression,  freedom  of 
religion,  and  equality  before  the  law. 
These  principles  live  today  in  the  basic 
law  of  the  Federal  Republic.  Many 
peoples  to  the  east  still  wait  for  such 
rights. 

The  United  States  is  proud  of  your 
democracy,  but  we  cannot  take  credit 
for  it.  Heinrich  Heine,  in  speaking  of 
those  who  built  the  awe-inspiring  cathe- 
drals of  medieval  times,  said  that  "in 
those  days  people  had  convictions.  We 
moderns  have  only  opinions  and  it  re- 
quires something  more  than  opinions  to 
build  a  Gothic  cathedral."  Over  the  past 
30  years,  the  convictions  of  the  German 
people  have  built  a  cathedral  of  democ- 
racy—a great  and  glorious  testament  to 
your  ideals. 

We  in  America  genuinely  admire  the 
free  society  you  have  built  in  only  a  few 
decades.  And  we  understand  all  the  bet- 
ter what  you  have  accomplished  because 
of  our  own  history.  Americans  speak 
with  the  deepest  reverence  of  those 
founding  fathers  and  first  citizens  who 
gave  us  the  freedoms  we  enjoy  today. 
And  even  though  they  lived  over  200 
years  ago,  we  carry  them  in  our  hearts 
as  well  as  our  history  books. 

I  believe  future  generations  of  Ger- 
mans will  look  to  you  here  today  and  to 
your  fellow  Germans  with  the  same  pro- 
found respect  and  appreciation.  You 
have  built  a  free  society  with  an  abiding 
faith  in  human  dignity— the  crowning 
ideal  of  Western  civilization.  This  will 
not  be  forgotten..  You  will  be  saluted 
and  honored  by  this  republic's  descend- 
ants over  the  centuries  to  come. 

Yesterday,  before  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, I  spoke  of  the  values  of  Western 
civilization  and  the  necessity  to  help  all 
peoples  gain  the  institutions  of  freedom. 


In  many  ways,  in  many  places,  our 
ideals  are  being  tested  today.  We  are 
meeting  this  afternoon  between  two  i- 
portant  summits,  the  gathering  of  lee 
ing  industrial  democracies  at  Versaill 
and  the  assembling  of  the  Atlantic 
alliance  here  in  Bonn  tomorrow.  Crit. 
and  complex  problems  face  us.  But  oi 
dilemmas  will  be  made  easier  if  we  n 
member  our  partnership  is  based  on  ; 
common  Western  heritage  and  a  faith 
democracy.  ^ 

The  Search  for  Peace 

I  believe  this  partnership  of  the  Atlan 
alliance  nations  is  motivated  primaril. 
by  the  search  for  peace.  Inner  peace  t 
our  citizens  and  peace  among  nations 
Why  inner  peace?  Because  democracy 
allows  for  self-expression.  It  respects 
man's  dignity  and  creativity.  It  opera; 
by  rule  of  law,  not  by  terror  or  coerc 
It  is  government  with  the  consent  of  | 
governed.  As  a  result,  citizens  of  the 
Atlantic  alliance  enjoy  an  unpreceder  I 
level  of  material  and  spiritual  well-be  j 
And  they  are  free  to  find  their  own  p 
sonal  peace. 

We  also  seek  peace  among  natior 
The  psalmist  said:  "Seek  peace  and  p 
sue  it."  Our  foreign  policies  are  baseo 
this  principle  and  directed  toward  thi 
end.  The  noblest  objective  of  our  dipl 
macy  is  the  patient  and  difficult  task 
reconciling  our  adversaries  to  peace. 
And  I  know  we  all  look  forward  to  tr 
day  when  the  only  industry  of  war  w 
be  the  research  of  historians. 

But  the  simple  hope  for  peace  is  > 
enough.  We  must  remember  somethi  J 
Friedrich  Schiller  said,  "The  most  pic- 
man  can't  stay  in  peace  if  it  doesn't 
please  his  evil  neighbor."  So  there  mil 
be  a  method  to  our  search,  a  method 
that  recognizes  the  dangers  and  reali; 
of  the  world.  During  Chancellor 
Schmidt's  state  visit  to  Washington  1 
year,  I  said  that  your  republic  was 
"perched  on  a  cliff  of  freedom."  I  was' 
saying  anything  the  German  people  c 
not  already  know.  Living  as  you  do  i 
the  heart  of  a  divided  Europe,  you  a 
see  more  clearly  than  others  that  the; 
are  governments  at  peace  neither  wi 
their  own  peoples  nor  the  world. 
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don't  believe  any  reasonable  ob- 
r  can  deny  there  is  a  threat  to  both 
and  freedom  today.  It  is  as  stark 
rash  of  a  border  that  separates  the 
'an  people.  We  are  menaced  by  a 
r  that  openly  condemns  our  values 
.nswers  our  restraint  with  a  relent- 
nilitary  buildup. 

fa  cannot  simply  assume  every  na- 
vants  the  peace  we  so  earnestly 
e.  The  Polish  people  would  tell  us 
are  those  who  would  use  military 
to  repress  others  who  want  only 
human  rights.  The  freedom 
srs  of  Afghanistan  would  tell  us  as 
that  the  threat  of  aggression  has 
eceded  from  the  world. 

ngthening  Alliance  Security 

out  a  strengthened  Atlantic  securi- 
le  possibility  of  military  coercion 
ae  very  great.  We  must  continue  to 
ove  our  defenses  if  we  are  to  pre- 
3  peace  and  freedom.  This  is  not  an 
issible  task;  for  almost  40  years,  we 
!  succeeded  in  deterring  war.  Our 
lod  has  been  to  organize  our  defen- 
capabilities,  both  nuclear  and  con- 
ional,  so  that  an  aggressor  could 
;  no  hope  of  military  victory.  The 
nee  has  carried  its  strength  not  as  a 
le  flag  but  as  a  banner  of  peace.  De- 
ence  has  kept  that  peace,  and  we 
t  continue  to  take  the  steps  neces- 
to  make  deterrence  credible. 
This  depends  in  part  on  a  strong 
irica.  A  national  effort,  entailing 
ifices  by  the  American  people,  is 
underway  to  make  long-overdue  inc- 
rements in  our  military  posture.  The 
arican  people  support  this  effort  be- 
»e  they  understand  how  fundamental 
to  keeping  the  peace  they  so 
ently  desire. 

We  also  are  resolved  to  maintain  the 
;ence  of  well-equipped  and  trained 
es  in  Europe,  and  our  strategic 
:es  will  be  modernized  and  remain 
imitted  to  the  alliance.  By  these  ac- 
s,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
saying,  "We  are  with  you  Germany, 
i  are  not  alone."  Our  adversaries 
ild  be  foolishly  mistaken  should  they 
"ible  that  Americans  would  abandon 
ir  alliance  responsibilities,  no  matter 
/  severe  the  test. 


Alliance  security  depends  on  a  fully 
credible  conventional  defense  to  which 
all  allies  contribute.  There  is  a  danger 
that  any  conflict  would  escalate  to  a 
nuclear  war.  Strong  conventional  forces 
can  make  the  danger  of  conventional  or 
nuclear  conflict  more  remote.  Reason- 
able strength  in  and  of  itself  is  not  bad; 
it  is  honorable  when  used  to  maintain 
peace  or  defend  deeply  held  beliefs. 

One  of  the  first  chores  is  to  fulfill 
our  commitments  to  each  other  by  con- 
tinuing to  strengthen  our  conventional 
defenses.  This  must  include  improving 
the  readiness  of  our  standing  forces  and 


member  of  the  alliance,  and  this  funda- 
mental commitment  is  embodied  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty.  But  it  will  be  an 
empty  pledge  unless  we  insure  that 
American  forces  are  ready  to  reinforce 
Europe  and  Europe  is  ready  to  receive 
them.  I  am  encouraged  by  the  recent 
agreement  on  wartime  host-nation  sup- 
port. This  pact  strengthens  our  ability  to 
deter  aggression  in  Europe  and  demon- 
strates our  common  determination  to  re- 
spond to  attack. 

Just  as  each  ally  shares  fully  in  the 
security  of  the  alliance,  each  is  responsi- 
ble for  shouldering  a  fair  share  of  the 


The  soil  of  Germany,  and  every  other  ally,  is  of 
vital  concern  to  each  member  of  the  alliance,  and 
this  fundamental  commitment  is  embodied  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty. 


the  ability  of  those  forces  to  operate  as 
one.  We  must  also  apply  the  West's 
technological  genius  to  improving  our 
conventional  deterrence. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  as  an 
alliance  have  the  means  to  improve  our 
conventional  defenses.  Our  peoples  hold 
values  of  individual  liberty  and  dignity 
that  time  and  again  they  have  proven 
willing  to  defend.  Our  economic  energy 
vastly  exceeds  that  of  our  adversaries. 
Our  free  system  has  produced  techno- 
logical advantages  that  other  systems, 
with  their  stifling  ideologies,  cannot 
hope  to  equal.  All  of  these  resources  are 
available  to  our  defense. 

Yes,  many  of  our  nations  currently 
are  experiencing  economic  difficulties. 
Yet  we  must,  nevertheless,  guarantee 
that  our  security  does  not  suffer  as  a 
result.  We've  made  strides  in  conven- 
tional defense  over  the  last  few  years 
despite  our  economic  problems,  and  we 
have  disproved  the  pessimists  who  con- 
tend that  our  efforts  are  futile.  The 
more  we  close  the  conventional  gap,  the 
less  the  risks  of  aggression  or  nuclear 
conflict. 

The  soil  of  Germany,  and  every 
other  ally,  is  of  vital  concern  to  each 


burden.  Now  that,  of  course,  often  leads 
to  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  criticism 
of  our  alliance  is  as  old  as  the  partner- 
ship itself. 

But  voices  have  been  raised  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  that  mistake  the  in- 
evitable process  of  adjustment  within 
the  alliance  for  a  dramatic  divergence  of 
interests.  Some  Americans  think  that 
Europeans  are  too  little  concerned  for 
their  own  security;  some  would  uni- 
laterally reduce  the  number  of  American 
troops  deployed  in  Europe.  And  in 
Europe  itself,  we  hear  the  idea  that  the 
American  presence,  rather  than  contri- 
buting to  peace,  either  has  no  deterrent 
value  or  actually  increases  the  risk  that 
our  allies  may  be  attacked. 

These  arguments  ignore  both  the 
history  and  the  reality  of  the  trans- 
Atlantic  coalition.  Let  me  assure  you 
that  the  American  commitment  to 
Europe  remains  steady  and  strong. 
Europe's  shores  are  our  shores. 
Europe's  borders  are  our  borders.  And 
we  will  stand  with  you  in  defense  of  our 
heritage  of  liberty  and  dignity.  The 
American  people  recognize  Europe's 
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substantial  contributions  to  our  joint 
security.  Nowhere  is  that  contribution 
more  evident  than  here  in  the  Federal 
Republic.  German  citizens  host  the 
forces  of  six  nations.  German  soldiers 
and  reservists  provide  the  backbone  of 
NATO's  conventional  deterrent  in  the 
heartland  of  Europe.  Your  Bundeswehr 
is  a  model  for  the  integration  of  defense 
needs  with  a  democratic  way  of  life.  And 
you  have  not  shrunk  from  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibility of  accepting  the  nuclear 
forces  necessary  for  deterrence. 

I  ask  your  help  in  fulfilling  another 
responsibility.  Many  American  citizens 
don't  believe  that  their  counterparts  in 
Europe— especially  younger  citizens— 
really  understand  the  U.S.  presence 
there.  If  you  will  work  toward  explain- 
ing the  U.S.  role  to  people  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  I  will  explain  it  to  those 
on  the  other  side. 

The  Threat  of  Nuclear  War 

In  recent  months,  both  in  your  country 
and  mine,  there  has  been  renewed  public 
concern  about  the  threat  of  nuclear  war 
and  the  arms  buildup.  I  know  it  is  not 
easy,  especially  for  the  German  people, 
to  live  in  the  gale  of  intimidation  that 
blows  from  the  East.  If  I  might  quote 
Heine  again,  he  almost  foretold  the 
fears  of  nuclear  war  when  he  wrote: 
"Wild,  dark  times  are  rumbling  toward 
us,  and  the  prophet  who  wishes  to  write 
a  new  apocalypse  will  have  to  invent  en- 
tirely new  beasts,  and  beasts  so  terrible 
that  the  ancient  animal  symbols  .  .  .  will 
seem  like  cooing  doves  and  cupids  in 
comparison." 

The  nuclear  threat  is  a  terrible' 
beast.  Perhaps  the  banner  carried  in  one 
of  the  nuclear  demonstrations  here  in 
Germany  said  it  best.  The  sign  read,  "I 
am  afraid."  I  know  of  no  Western  leader 
who  doesn't  sympathize  with  that 
earnest  plea.  To  those  who  march  for 
peace,  my  heart  is  with  you.  I  would  be 
at  the  head  of  your  parade  if  I  believed 
marching  alone  could  bring  about  a 
more  secure  world.  And  to  the  2,800 
women  in  Filderstadt  who  sent  a  peti- 
tion for  peace  to  President  Brezhnev 


and  myself,  let  me  say  I,  myself,  would 
sign  your  petition  if  I  thought  it  could 
bring  about  harmony.  I  understand  your 
genuine  concerns. 

The  women  of  Filderstadt  and  I 
share  the  same  goal.  The  question  is 
how  to  proceed.  We  must  think  through 
the  consequences  of  how  we  reduce  the 
dangers  to  peace.  Those  who  advocate 
that  we  unilaterally  forego  the  moder- 
nization of  our  forces  must  prove  that 
this  will  enhance  our  security  and  lead 
to  moderation  by  the  other  side— in 
short,  that  it  will  advance,  rather  than 
undermine,  the  preservation  of  the 
peace.  The  weight  of  recent  history  does 
not  support  this  notion. 

Those  who  demand  that  we  re- 
nounce the  use  of  a  crucial  element  of 
our  deterrent  strategy  must  show  how 
this  would  decrease  the  likelihood  of 
war.  It  is  only  by  comparison  with  a 
nuclear  war  that  the  suffering  caused  by 
conventional  war  seems  a  lesser  evil. 
Our  goal  must  be  to  deter  war  of  any 
kind. 

And  to  those  who  decry  the  failure 
of  arms  control  efforts  to  achieve  sub- 
stantial results  must  consider  where  the 
fault  lies.  I  would  remind  them  it  is  the 
United  States  that  has  proposed  to  ban 
land-based  intermediate-range  nuclear 
missiles— the  missiles  most  threatening 
Europe.  It  is  the  United  States  that  has 
proposed  and  will  pursue  deep  cuts  in 
strategic  systems.  It  is  the  West  that 
has  long  sought  the  detailed  exchanges 
of  information  on  forces  and  effective 
verification  procedures.  And  it  is  dicta- 
torships, not  democracies,  that  need 
militarism  to  control  their  own  people 
and  impose  their  system  on  others. 

Western  Commitment  to  Arms  Control 

We  in  the  West— Germans,  Americans, 
our  other  allies— are  deeply  committed 
to  continuing  efforts  to  restrict  the  arms 
competition.  Common  sense  demands 
that  we  persevere.  I  invite  those  who 
genuinely  seek  effective  and  lasting  arms 
control  to  stand  behind  the  far-reaching 
proposals  that  we  have  put  forward.  In 
return  I  pledge  that  we  will  sustain  the 
closest  of  consultations  with  our  allies. 
On  November  18th,  I  outlined  a 


broad  and  ambitious  arms  control  pi 
gram.  One  element  calls  for  reducii 
land-based  intermediate-range  nucltt 
missiles  to  zero  on  each  side.  If  car 
out,  it  would  eliminate  the  growing 
threat  to  Western  Europe  posed  byt 
U.S.S.R.'s  modern  SS-20  rockets,  a 
would  make  unnecessary  the  NATC 
decision  to  deploy  American  inter- 
mediate-range systems.  And,  by  th< 
way,  I  cannot  understand  why,  amc 
some,  there  is  a  greater  fear  of  we; 
which  NATO  is  to  deploy  than  of   ] 
weapons  the  Soviet  Union  already  h 
deployed.  Our  proposal  is  fair  becav; 
imposes  equal  limits  and  obligation:! 
both  sides  and  it  calls  for  significan 
reductions,  not  merely  a  capping  of] 
existing  high  level  of  destructive  pc< 
As  you  know,  we  have  made  this  pi 
posal  in  Geneva,  where  negotiation: 
have  been  underway  since  the  end  * 
November  last  year.  We  intend  to  j 
sue  those  negotiations  intensively. 
regard  them  as  a  significant  test  of 
Soviets'  willingness  to  enter  into  m.i 
ingful  arms  control  agreements. 

On  May  9th,  we  proposed  to  th> 
Soviet  Union  that  Strategic  Arms 
Reduction  Talks  begin  this  month  ii 
Geneva.  The  U.S.S.R.  has  agreed,  I 
talks  will  begin  on  June  29th.  We  ii: 
United  States  want  to  focus  on  the 
destabilizing  systems,  and  thus  redu 
the  risk  of  war.  That  is  why  in  the 
phase  we  propose  to  reduce  substai. 
the  number  of  ballistic  missile  warhi 
and  the  missiles  themselves.  In  the 
ond  phase  we  will  seek  an  equal  ceii 
on  other  elements  of  our  strategic 
forces,  including  ballistic  missile  thu 
weight,  at  less  than  current  Americ 
levels.  We  will  handle  cruise  missile 
bombers  in  an  equitable  fashion.  W' 
negotiate  in  good  faith  and  underta; 
these  talks  with  the  same  seriousne: 
purpose  that  has  marked  our  prepa. 
tions  over  the  last  several  months. 

Another  element  of  the  prograi 
outlined  was  a  call  for  reductions  ir 
ventional  forces  in  Europe.  From  tl 
earliest  postwar  years,  the  Westerr 
democracies  have  faced  the  ominou 
reality  that  massive  Soviet  convent  r 
forces  would  remain  stationed  whei 
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do  not  belong.  The  muscle  of  Soviet 
is  in  Central  Europe  far  exceeds 
mate  defense  needs.  Their  presence 
ide  more  threatening  still  by  a  mili- 
doctrine  that  emphasizes  mobility 
surprise  attack.  And  as  history 
-s,  these  troops  have  built  a  legacy 
timidation  and  repression. 
n  response,  the  NATO  allies  must 
r  they  have  the  will  and  capacity  to 
r  any  conventional  attack  or  any  at- 
>t  to  intimidate  us.  Yet  we  also  will 
inue  the  search  for  responsible  ways 
:duce  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  mili- 
personnel  to  equal  levels. 
n  recent  weeks,  we  in  the  alliance 
consulted  on  how  best  to  invigorate 
/ienna  negotiations  on  mutual  and 
iced  force  reductions.  Based  on 
5  consultations,  Western  representa- 
i  in  the  Vienna  talks  soon  will  make 
oposal  by  which  the  two  alliances 
Id  reduce  their  respective  ground 
e  personnel  in  verifiable  stages  to  a 
I  of  700,000  men  and  their  combined 
ind  and  air  force  personnel  to  a  level 
30,000  men. 

While  the  agreement  would  not 
inate  the  threat  nor  spare  our 
ens  the  task  of  maintaining  a 
itantial  defensive  force,  it  could  con- 
ite  a  major  step  toward  a  safer 
ope  for  both  East  and  West.  It  could 
to  military  stability  at  lower  levels 
lessen  the  dangers  of  miscalculation 
of  surprise  attack.  And  it  also  would 
onstrate  the  political  will  of  the  two 
nces  to  enhance  stability  by  limiting 
r  forces  in  the  central  area  of  their 
tary  competition. 

The  West  has  established  a  clear  set 
;oals.  We,  as  an  alliance,  will  press 
vard  with  plans  to  improve  our  own 
/entional  forces  in  Europe.  At  the 
e  time,  we  propose  an  arms  control 
cement  to  equalize  conventional 
:es  at  a  significantly  lower  level. 
We  will  move  ahead  with  our 
oarations  to  modernize  our  nuclear 
;es  in  Europe.  But,  again,  we  also 
work  unceasingly  to  gain  acceptance 


in  Geneva  of  our  proposal  to  ban  land- 
based  intermediate-range  nuclear 
missiles. 

In  the  United  States,  we  will  move 
forward  with  the  plans  I  announced  last 
year  to  modernize  our  strategic  nuclear 
forces,  which  play  so  vital  a  role  in 
maintaining  peace  by  deterring  war.  Yet 
we  also  have  proposed  that  Strategic 
Arms  Reduction  Talks  begin,  and  we 
will  pursue  them  determinedly. 

The  Need  for  Unity 

In  each  of  these  areas  our  policies  are 
based  on  the  conviction  that  a  stable 
military  balance  at  the  lowest  possible 
level  will  help  further  the  cause  of 
peace.  The  other  side  will  respond  in 
good  faith  to  these  initiatives  only  if  it 
believes  we  are  resolved  to  provide  for 
our  own  defense.  Unless  convinced  that 
we  will  unite  and  stay  united  behind 
these  arms  control  initiatives  and  mod- 
ernization programs,  our  adversaries 
will  seek  to  divide  us  from  one  another 
and  our  peoples  from  their  leaders. 

I  am  optimistic  about  our  relation- 
ship with  the  Soviet  Union  if  the 
Western  nations  remain  true  to  their 
values  and  true  to  each  other.  I  believe 
in  Western  civilization  and  in  its  moral 
power.  I  believe  deeply  in  the  principles 
the  West  esteems.  And  guided  by  these 
ideals,  I  believe  we  can  find  a  no- 
nonsense,  workable,  and  lasting  policy 
that  will  keep  the  peace. 

Earlier  I  said  that  the  German  peo- 
ple had  built  a  remarkable  cathedral  of 
democracy.  But  we  still  have  other  work 
ahead.  We  must  build  a  cathedral  of 
peace,  where  nations  are  safe  from  war 
and  where  people  need  not  fear  for  their 
liberties.  I've  heard  the  history  of  the 
famous  cathedral  at  Cologne— how  those 
beautiful  soaring  spires  miraculously 
survived  the  destruction  all  around 
them,  including  part  of  the  church  itself. 

Let  us  build  a  cathedral  as  the  peo- 
ple of  Cologne  built  theirs— with  the 
deepest  commitment  and  determination. 
Let  us  build  as  they  did— not  just  for 
ourselves  but  for  the  generations 
beyond.  For  if  we  construct  our  peace 
properly,  it  will  endure  as  long  as  the 
spires  of  Cologne. 


President  Reagan's 
Address 

Berlin 

June  11,  198213 

It  was  one  of  Germany's  greatest  sons, 
Goethe,  who  said  that  "There  is  strong 
shadow  where  there  is  much  light."  In 
our  times,  Berlin,  more  than  any  other 
place  in  the  world,  is  such  a  meeting 
place  of  light  and  shadow,  tyranny  and 
freedom.  To  be  here  is  truly  to  stand  on 
freedom's  edge  and  in  the  shadow  of  a 
wall  that  has  come  to  symbolize  all  that 
is  darkest  in  the  world  today,  to  sense 
how  shining  and  priceless— and  how 
much  in  need  of  constant  vigilance  and 
protection  our  legacy  of  liberty  is. 

This  day  marks  a  happy  return  for 
us.  We  paid  our  first  visit  to  this  great 
city  more  than  3  years  ago,  as  private 
citizens.  As  with  every  other  citizen  to 
Berlin  or  visitor  to  Berlin,  I  came  away 
with  a  vivid  impression  of  a  city  that  is 
more  than  a  place  on  the  map— a  city 
that  is  a  testament  to  what  is  both  most 
inspiring  and  most  troubling  about  the 
time  we  live  in. 

Thomas  Mann  once  wrote  that  "A 
man  lives  not  only  his  personal  life,  as 
an  individual,  but  also,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  the  life  of  his  epoch.  .  .  ." 
Nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  in  Berlin 
where  each  moment  of  everyday  life  is 
spent  against  the  backdrop  of  contend- 
ing global  systems  and  ideas.  To  be  a 
Berliner  is  to  live  the  great  historic 
struggle  of  this  age,  the  latest  chapter  in 
man's  timeless  quest  for  freedom. 

As  Americans,  we  understand  this. 
Our  commitment  to  Berlin  is  a  lasting 
one.  Thousands  of  our  citizens  have 
served  here  since  the  first  small  con- 
tingent of  American  troops  arrived  on 
July  4,  1945,  the  anniversary  of  our  in- 
dependence as  a  nation.  Americans  have 
served  here  ever  since— not  as  con- 
querors but  as  guardians  of  the  freedom 
of  West  Berlin  and  its  brave,  proud  peo- 
ple. 

Today  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  my 
fellow  countrymen,  military  and  civilian, 
who  serve  their  country  and  the  people 
of  Berlin  and,  in  so  doing,  stand  as  sen- 
tinals  of  freedom  everywhere.  I  also 
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wish  to  pay  my  personal  respects  to  the 
people  of  this  great  city.  My  visit  here 
today  is  proof  that  this  American  com- 
mitment has  been  worthwhile.  Our  free- 
dom is  indivisible. 

The  American  commitment  to  Berlin 
is  much  deeper  than  our  military  pres- 
ence here.  In  the  37  years  since  World 
War  II,  a  succession  of  American  presi- 
dents has  made  it  clear  that  our  role  in 
Berlin  is  emblematic  of  our  larger  search 
for  peace  throughout  Europe  and  the 
world.  Ten  years  ago  this  month,  that 
search  brought  into  force  the  Quadri- 
partite Agreement  on  Berlin.  A  decade 
later,  West  Berliners  live  more  securely, 
can  travel  more  freely,  and,  most  sig- 
nificantly, have  more  contact  with 
friends  and  relatives  in  East  Berlin  and 
East  Germany  than  was  possible  10 
years  ago.  These  achievements  reflect 
the  realistic  approach  of  allied  negotia- 
tors who  recognized  that  practical  prog- 
ress can  be  made  even  while  basic  differ- 
ences remain  between  East  and  West. 

As  a  result  both  sides  have  managed 
to  handle  their  differences  in  Berlin 
without  the  clash  of  arms  to  the  benefit 
of  all  mankind.  The  United  States  re- 
mains committed  to  the  Berlin  agree- 
ment. We  will  continue  to  expect  strict 
observance  and  full  implementation  in 
all  aspects  of  this  accord,  including  those 
which  apply  to  the  eastern  sector  of 
Berlin.  But  if  we  are  heartened  by  the 
partial  progress  achieved  in  Berlin, 
other  developments  made  us  aware  of 
the  growing  military  power  and  expan- 
sionism of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Challenge  for  Peace 

Instead  of  working  with  the  West  to 
reduce  tensions  and  erase  the  danger  of 
war,  the  Soviet  Union  is  engaged  in  the 
greatest  military  buildup  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  It  has  used  its  new-found 
might  to  ruthlessly  pursue  its  goals 
around  the  world.  As  the  sad  case  of 
Afghanistan  proves,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  not  always  respected  the  precious 
right  of  national  sovereignty  it  is  com- 
mitted to  uphold  as  a  signatory  of  the 
U.N.  Charter.  And  only  1  day's  auto  ride 
from  here,  in  the  great  city  of  Warsaw, 
a  courageous  people  suffer  because  they 
dare  to  strive  for  the  very  fundamental 


human  rights  which  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  proclaimed. 

The  citizens  of  free  Berlin  appreciate 
better  than  anyone  the  importance  of 
allied  unity  in  the  face  of  such  chal- 
lenges. Ten  years  after  the  Berlin  agree- 
ment, the  hope  it  engendered  for  lasting 
peace  remains  a  hope  rather  than  a  cer- 
tainty. But  the  hopes  of  free  people— be 
they  German  or  American— are  stubborn 
things.  We  will  not  be  lulled  or  bullied 
into  fatalism,  into  resignation.  We 
believe  that  progress  for  just  and  lasting 
peace  can  be  made— that  substantial 
areas  of  agreement  can  be  reached  with 
potential  adversaries—  when  the  forces 
of  freedom  act  with  firmness,  unity,  and 
a  sincere  willingness  to  negotiate. 

To  succeed  at  the  negotiating  table, 
we  allies  have  learned  that  a  healthy 
military  balance  is  a  necessity.  Yester- 
day, the  other  NATO  heads  of  govern- 
ment and  I  agreed  that  it  is  essential  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  such  a  military 
balance.  And  let  there  be  no  doubt:  The 
United  States  will  continue  to  honor  its 
commitment  to  Berlin.  Our  forces  will 
remain  here  as  long  as  necessary  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  protect  the  free- 
dom of  the  people  of  Berlin.  For  us  the 
American  presence  in  Berlin,  as  long  as 
it  is  needed,  is  not  a  burden.  It  is  a 
sacred  trust. 

Ours  is  a  defensive  mission.  We  pose 
no  threat  to  those  who  live  on  the  other 
side  of  the  wall.  But  we  do  extend  a 
challenge— a  new  Berlin  initiative  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  It  is  a  chal- 
lenge for  peace.  We  challenge  the  men 
in  the  Kremlin  to  join  with  us  in  the 
quest  for  peace,  security,  and  a  lowering 
of  the  tensions  and  weaponry  that  could 
lead  to  future  conflict. 

We  challenge  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
we  proposed  last  year,  to  eliminate  their 
SS-20,  SS-4,  and  SS-5  missiles.  If 
President  Brezhnev  agrees  to  this,  we 
stand  ready  to  forego  all  of  our  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles  and  Pershing  II 
missiles. 

We  challenge  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
NATO  proposed  yesterday,  to  slash  the 
conventional  ground  forces  of  the  War- 
saw Pact  and  NATO  in  Central  Europe 
to  700,000  men  each  and  the  total 
ground  and  air  forces  of  the  two 
alliances  to  900,000  men  each.  And  we 


challenge  the  Soviet  Union  to  live  up; 
its  signature  its  leader  placed  on  the 
Helsinki  treaty  so  that  the  basic  hum 
rights  of  Soviet  and  East  European  < 
pie  will  be  respected. 

A  positive  response  to  these  sine* 
and  reasonable  points  from  the  SoviA; 
these  calls  for  conciliation  instead  of 
confrontation,  could  open  the  door  f<  i 
conference  on  disarmament  in  Euroj 
We  Americans  are  optimists,  but  we 
also  realists.  We're  a  peaceful  people 
but  we're  not  a  weak  or  gullible  peojj . 
So  we  look  with  hope  to  the  Soviet 
Union's  response.  But  we  expect  posi 
actions  rather  than  rhetoric  as  the  ft; 
proof  of  Soviet  good  intentions.  We  I 
pect  that  the  response  to  my  Berlin  i 
ative  for  peace  will  demonstrate  fina 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  serious  aboi; 
working  to  reduce  tensions  in  other  j 
parts  of  the  world  as  they  have  been 
able  to  do  here  in  Berlin. 

Reducing  Human  Barriers 

Peace,  it  has  been  said,  is  more  than 
absence  of  armed  conflict.  Reducing  i 
tary  forces  alone  will  not  automatica 
guarantee  the  long-term  prospects  fd 
peace.  Several  times  in  the  1950s  an< 
1960s  the  world  went  to  the  brink  of 
war  over  Berlin.  Those  confrontation 
did  not  come  because  of  military  fore; 
or  operations  alone.  They  arose  becan 
the  Soviet  Union  refused  to  allow  the 
free  flow  of  peoples  and  ideas  betwee 
East  and  West.  And  they  came  becau 
the  Soviet  authorities  and  their  mink; 
repressed  millions  of  citizens  in  Eastn 
Germany  who  did  not  wish  to  live  un' 
a  Communist  dictatorship. 

So  I  want  to  concentrate  the  seed 
part  of  America's  new  Berlin  initiativ 
on  ways  to  reduce  the  human  barrier - 
barriers  as  bleak  and  brutal  as  the 
Berlin  Wall  itself— which  divide  Euro' 
today.  If  I  had  only  one  message  to  u; 
on  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  it 
would  be  this:  think  of  your  own  com) 
generations.  Look  with  me  10  years  i. 
the  future  when  we  will  celebrate  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  Berlin  agree- 
ment. What  then  will  be  the  fruits  of - 
efforts?  Do  the  Soviet  leaders  want  t<: 
remembered  for  a  prison  wall,  ringec 
with  barbed  wire  and  armed  guards 
whose  weapons  are  aimed  at  innocen 
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ians— their  own  civilians?  Do  they 
t  to  conduct  themselves  in  a  way 
will  earn  only  the  contempt  of  free 
)les  and  the  distrust  of  their  own 
ens?  Or  do  they  want  to  be  remem- 
d  for  having  taken  up  our  offer  to 
Berlin  as  a  starting  point  for  true 
rts  to  reduce  the  human  and  political 
>ions  which  are  the  ultimate  cause  of 
•y  war. 

We  in  the  West  have  made  our 
ce.  America  and  our  allies  welcome 
:eful  competition  in  ideas,  in  eco- 
iics,  and  in  all  facets  of  human  activi- 
ty e  seek  no  advantage.  We  covet  no 
itory.  And  we  wish  to  force  no 
logy  or  way  of  life  on  others. 
The  time  has  come,  10  years  after 
Berlin  agreement,  to  fulfill  the  prom- 
t  seemed  to  offer  at  its  dawn.  I  call 
'resident  Brezhnev  to  join  me  in  a 
ere  effort  to  translate  the  dashed 
es  of  the  1970s  into  the  reality  of  a 
|  r  and  freer  Europe  in  the  1980s. 
:  I  am  determined  to  assure  that  our 


civilization  averts  the  catastrophe  of  a 
nuclear  war.  Stability  depends  primarily 
on  the  maintenance  of  a  military  balance 
which  offers  no  temptation  to  an  ag- 
gressor. And  the  arms  control  proposals 
which  I  have  made  are  designed  to 
enhance  deterrence  and  achieve  stability 
at  substantially  lower  and  equal  force 
levels.  At  the  same  time,  other  measures 
might  be  negotiated  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  reinforce 
the  peace  and  help  reduce  the  possibility 
of  a  nuclear  conflict.  These  include 
measures  to  enhance  mutual  confidence 
and  to  improve  communication  both  in 
time  of  peace  and  in  a  crisis. 

Past  agreements  have  created  a  hot 
line  between  Moscow  and  Washington, 
established  measures  to  reduce  the 
danger  of  nuclear  accidents,  and  provid- 
ed for  notification  of  some  missile 
launches.  We  are  now  studying  other 


A  visit  to  the  Berlin  Wall  with  the  govern- 
ing Mayor  of  Berlin  Richard  von  Weiz- 
saecker  and  Chancellor  Schmidt. 


concrete  and  practical  steps  to  help  fur- 
ther reduce  the  risk  of  a  nuclear  conflict 
which  I  intend  to  explore  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  is  time  we  went  further  to  avert 
the  risk  of  war  through  accidents  or  mis- 
understanding. We  shortly  will  approach 
the  Soviet  Union  with  proposals  in  such 
areas  as  notification  of  strategic  exer- 
cises, of  missile  launches,  and  expanded 
exchange  of  strategic  forces  data.  Taken 
together,  these  steps  would  represent  a 
qualitative  improvement  in  the  nuclear 
environment.  They  would  help  reduce 
the  chances  of  misinterpretation  in  the 
case  of  exercises  and  test  launches.  And 
they  would  reduce  the  secrecy  and  am- 
biguity which  surround  military  activity. 
We  are  considering  additional  measures 
as  well. 

We  will  be  making  these  proposals 
in  good  faith  to  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
hope  that  their  response  to  this  Berlin 
initiative,  so  appropriate  to  a  city  that  is 
acutely  conscious  of  the  costs  and  risks 
of  war,  will  be  positive. 

A  united,  resolute  Western  alliance 
stands  ready  to  defend  itself  if 
necessary.  But  we  are  also  ready  to 
work  with  the  Soviet  bloc  in  peaceful 
cooperation  if  the  leaders  of  the  East 
are  willing  to  respond  in  kind. 

Let  them  remember  the  message  of 
Schiller  that  only  "He  who  has  done  his 
best  for  his  own  time  has  lived  for  all 
times."  Let  them  join  with  us  in  our  time 
to  achieve  a  lasting  peace  and  a  better 
life  for  tomorrow's  generations  on  both 
sides  of  that  blighted  wall.  And  let  the 
Brandenburg  Gate  become  a  symbol  not 
of  two  separate  and  hostile  worlds  but 
an  open  door  through  which  ideas,  free 
ideas,  and  peaceful  competition  flourish. 
My  final  message  is  for  the  people  of 
Berlin.  Even  before  my  first  visit  to 
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your  city,  I  felt  a  part  of  you,  as  all  free 
men  and  women  around  the  world  do. 
We  lived  through  the  blockade  and  air- 
lift with  you.  We  witnessed  the  heroic 
reconstruction  of  a  devastated  city  and 
we  watched  the  creation  of  your  strong 
democratic  institutions. 

When  I  came  here  in  1978,  I  was 
deeply  moved  and  proud  of  your  success. 
What  finer  proof  of  what  freedom  can 
accomplish  than  the  vibrant,  prosperous 
island  you've  created  in  the  midst  of  a 
hostile  sea?  Today,  my  reverence  for 
your  courage  and  accomplishment  has 
grown  even  deeper. 

You  are  a  constant  inspiration  for  us 
all — for  our  hopes  and  ideals  and  for  the 
human  qualities  of  courage,  endurance, 
and  faith  that  are  the  one  secret  weapon 
of  the  West  no  totalitarian  regime  can 
ever  match.  As  long  as  Berlin  exists, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  hope  for 
democracy. 

Yes,  the  hated  wall  still  stands.  But 
taller  and  stronger  than  that  bleak  bar- 
rier dividing  East  from  West,  free  from 
oppressed,  stands  the  character  of  the 
Berliners  themselves.  You  have  endured 
in  your  spendid  city  on  the  Spree,  and 
my  return  visit  has  convinced  me,  in  the 
words  of  the  beloved  old  song  that 
"Berlin  bleibt  doch  Berlin"— Berlin  is 
still  Berlin. 

We  all  remember  John  Kennedy's 
stirring  words  when  he  visited  Berlin.  I 
can  only  add  that  we  in  America  and  in 
the  West  are  still  Berliners,  too,  and 
always  will  be.  And  I  am  proud  to  say 
today  that  it  is  good  to  be  home  again. 


President  Reagan's 
Remarks 


Bonn 

June  11,  198214 


President  Reagan.  Nancy  and  I  are 
grateful  for  the  warmth  and  the  friend- 
ship that  we  have  encountered  through- 
out our  short  visits  to  Bonn  and  Berlin. 
In  Berlin,  this  morning,  I  looked  across 
that  tragic  Wall  and  saw  the  grim  conse- 
quences of  freedom  denied.  But  I  was 
deeply  inspired  by  the  courage  and 
dedication  to  liberty  which  I  saw  in  so 
many  faces  on  the  western  side  of  that 
city. 

The  purpose  of  my  trip  to  Bonn  was 
to  consult  both  with  leaders  of  the  Ger- 
man Government  and  our  colleagues 
from  other  nations.  Both  aspects  of  the 
visit  have  been  a  great  success.  We 
didn't  seek  to  avoid  the  problems  facing 
the  West  in  the  coming  years.  We  met 
them  head-on  and  discovered  that,  as 
always,  what  unites  us  is  much  deeper 
and  more  meaningful  than  any  dif- 
ferences which  might  exist. 

We  leave  with  renewed  optimism 
about  the  future  of  the  Western  world. 
We  also  leave  with  a  very  warm  feeling 
about  the  people  of  Bonn,  Berlin,  and 
the  Federal  Republic. 

Diplomacy  is  important,  but  friend- 
ship leaves  an  even  more  lasting  impres- 
sion. Your  friendship  for  us  has  been  an 
especially  moving  experience.  Nancy  and 
I  are  personally  very  touched  by  your 
hospitality.  We  know,  however,  that  this 
greeting  was  meant  not  only  for  us  but 
for  the  entire  American  people. 

These  trips,  these  meetings,  have 
been  arduous,  they  have  been  long, 
they've  been  tiring  to  all  of  us.  But  I 
think  they've  been  successful.  Here,  to- 
day, is  an  evidence  of  why  they  have  to 
be  successful — because  what  was  at 
issue  and  what  is  at  stake  in  all  that  we 
were  trying  to  accomplish  in  those 
meetings  is  visible  here  in  these  young 
people.  We  must  deliver  to  them  a  world 


of  opportunity  and  peace.  [Applause 
With  that  as  a  goal  and  with  that  as 
inspiration,  we  cannot  fail. 

German-American  friendship  is 
one  of  the  lasting  foundations  of 
Western  cooperation  and  peace  and 
freedom  in  the  world.  This  visit  has 
vinced  me  that  ours  is  a  friendship  I 
cannot  be  shaken. 

I  thank  you  all  from  the  bottom 
my  heart.  Good-bye  and  until  we  rm 
again,  auf  wiedersehen. 


^exts  from  press  releases  issued  by 
White  House.  The  Weekly  Compilation  c 
Presidential  Documents  of  June  7  and  1' 
1982,  contain  all  material  relating  to  the 
President's  participation  in  the  two  sumi 

2Made  following  the  President's  mee, 
with  President  Mitterrand,  the  Press  Ce 
Meridien  Hotel.  Press  release  189  of  Jur 
1982. 

3Exchange  of  toasts  made  at  recepti' 
and  dinner  hosted  by  U.S.  Ambassador 
Galbraith. 

4Made  following  meetings  between  . . 
dent  Reagan  and  Japanese  Prime  Minist 
Suzuki,  and  President  Reagan  and  Britis 
Prime  Minister  Thatcher,  press  center,  h 
dien  Hotel.  Press  release  191  of  June  16 
1982 

6Taped  May  31,  1982,  at  the  White  Ii 
for  French  television  and  released  12:00 
Paris  time  and  6:00  p.m.  Eastern  Daylig 
Time. 

6Made  in  the  Papal  Library,  The  Vat 

7Made  in  the  Room  of  Mirrors,  Quirii 
Palace. 

8Released  in  London. 

9Made  to  members  of  both  Houses  oi 
Parliament,  the  Palace  of  Westminster. 

10Made  at  State  Dinner  hosted  by  H( 
Majesty  the  Queen,  Windsor  Castle. 

11  Made  at  breakfast  meeting  hosted 
Prime  Minister  Thatcher  at  10  Downing 
Street 

12  Made  to  the  Bundestag,  The 
Bundeshaus,  Bonn. 

13Made  to  the  people  of  Berllin,  Char 
tenburg  Palace. 

uMade  upon  departure  from  German 
Cologne/Bonn  Airport.  ■ 
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i  Agenda  for  Peace 


President  Reagan's  address  to  the 
)nd  U.N.  General  Assembly's  Special 
rion  on  Disarmament  held  in  New 
k  on  June  17,  1982.1 

eak  today  as  both  a  citizen  of  the 
ted  States  and  of  the  world.  I  come 
i  the  heartfelt  wishes  of  my  people 
peace,  bearing  honest  proposals,  and 
ing  for  genuine  progress. 
Dag  Hammarskjold  said  24  years 
this  month,  "We  meet  in  a  time  of 
:e  which  is  no  peace."  His  words  are 
rue  today  as  they  were  then.  More 
i  100  disputes  have  disturbed  the 
;e  among  nations  since  World  War 
ind  today  the  threat  of  nuclear 
.ster  hangs  over  the  lives  of  all  our 
pies.  The  Bible  tells  us  there  will  be  a 
i  for  peace,  but  so  far  this  century 
ikind  has  failed  to  find  it. 
The  United  Nations  is  dedicated  to 
Id  peace  and  its  charter  clearly  pro- 
ts  the  international  use  of  force.  Yet, 
tide  of  belligerence  continues  to  rise. 

•  charter's  influence  has  weakened 
n  in  the  4  years  since  the  first 
icial  Session  on  Disarmament.  We 
it  not  only  condemn  aggression,  we 
st  enforce  the  dictates  of  our  charter 

resume  the  struggle  for  peace. 

The  record  of  history  is  clear:  Citi- 
s  of  the  United  States  resort  to  force 
ictantly  and  only  when  they  must. 

•  foreign  policy,  as  President  Eisen- 
/er  once  said,  "...  is  not  difficult  to 
te.  We  are  for  peace,  first,  last,  and 
ays,  for  very  simple  reasons.  We 

w  that  it  is  only  in  a  peaceful  atmo- 

ere,  a  peace  with  justice,  one  in 

ch  we  can  be  confident,  that  America 

prosper  as  we  have  known  prosperi- 
n  the  past." 

To  those  who  challenge  the  truth  of 
se  words  let  me  point  out  that  at  the 
I  of  World  War  II,  we  were  the  only 
lamaged  industrial  power  in  the 
"Id.  Our  military  supremacy  was  un- 
istioned.  We  had  harnessed  the  atom 
1  had  the  ability  to  unleash  its  de- 
lctive  force  anywhere  in  the  world, 
short,  we  could  have  achieved  world 
nination,  but  that  was  contrary  to  the 
racter  of  our  people. 

Instead,  we  wrote  a  new  chapter  in 

history  of  mankind.  We  used  our 
ver  and  wealth  to  rebuild  the  war- 
aged  economies  of  the  world,  both 
st  and  West,  including  those  nations 


who  had  been  our  enemies.  We  took  the 
initiative  in  creating  such  international 
institutions  as  this  United  Nations, 
where  leaders  of  goodwill  could  come  to- 
gether to  build  bridges  for  peace  and 
prosperity. 

America  has  no  territorial  ambitions, 
we  occupy  no  countries,  and  we  have 
built  no  walls  to  lock  our  people  in.  Our 
commitment  to  self-determination,  free- 
dom, and  peace  is  the  very  soul  of 
America.  That  commitment  is  as  strong 
today  as  it  ever  was. 

The  United  States  has  fought  four 
wars  in  my  lifetime.  In  each  we  strug- 
gled to  defend  freedom  and  democracy. 
We  were  never  the  aggressors.  Ameri- 
ca's strength  and,  yes,  her  military 
power  have  been  a  force  for  peace,  not 
conquest;  for  democracy,  not  despotism; 
for  freedom,  not  tyranny. 

Watching,  as  I  have,  succeeding 
generations  of  American  youth  bleed 
their  lives  onto  far-flung  battlefields  to 
protect  our  ideals  and  secure  the  rule  of 
law,  I  have  known  how  important  it  is  to 
deter  conflict.  But  since  coming  to  the 
Presidency,  the  enormity  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  this  office  has  made  my  com- 
mitment even  deeper.  I  believe  that  re- 
sponsibility is  shared  by  all  of  us  here  to- 
day. 

On  our  recent  trip  to  Europe,  my 
wife  Nancy  told  me  of  a  bronze  statue, 
22  feet  high,  that  she  saw  on  a  cliff  on 
the  coast  of  France.  The  beach  at  the 
base  of  that  cliff  is  called  Saint  Laurent, 
but  countless  American  families  have  it 
written  in  the  flyleaf  of  their  Bibles  and 
know  it  as  Omaha  Beach.  The  pastoral 
quiet  of  that  French  countryside  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  bloody  violence 
that  took  place  there  on  a  June  day  38 
years  ago  when  the  allies  stormed  the 
Continent.  At  the  end  of  just  1  day  of 
battle,  10,500  Americans  were  wounded, 
missing,  or  killed  in  what  became  known 
as  the  Normandy  landing. 

The  statue  atop  that  cliff  is  called 
"The  Spirit  of  American  Youth  Rising 
From  the  Waves."  Its  image  of  sacrifice 
is  almost  too  powerful  to  describe.  The 
pain  of  war  is  still  vivid  in  our  national 
memory.  It  sends  me  to  this  special  ses- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  eager  to  com- 
ply with  the  plea  of  Pope  Paul  VI  when 
he  spoke  in  this  chamber  nearly  17  years 
ago.  "If  you  want  to  be  brothers,"  His 
Holiness  said,  "let  the  arms  fall  from 
your  hands." 


We  Americans  yearn  to  let  them  go. 
But  we  need  more  than  mere  words, 
more  than  empty  promises,  before  we 
can  proceed.  We  look  around  the  world 
and  see  rampant  conflict  and  aggression. 
There  are  many  sources  of  this 
conflict—  expansionist  ambitions,  local 
rivalries,  the  striving  to  obtain  justice 
and  security.  We  must  all  work  to 
resolve  such  discords  by  peaceful  means 
and  to  prevent  them  from  escalation. 

The  Soviet  Record 

In  the  nuclear  era,  the  major  powers 
bear  a  special  responsibility  to  ease 
these  sources  of  conflict  and  to  refrain 
from  aggression.  And  that's  why  we're 
so  deeply  concerned  by  Soviet  conduct. 
Since  World  War  II,  the  record  of  tyran- 
ny has  included  Soviet  violation  of  the 
Yalta  agreements  leading  to  domination 
of  Eastern  Europe,  symbolized  by  the 
Berlin  Wall — a  grim,  gray  monument  to 
repression  that  I  visited  just  a  week  ago. 
It  includes  the  takeovers  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary,  and  Afghanistan  and 
the  ruthless  repression  of  the  proud  peo- 
ple of  Poland.  Soviet-sponsored  guer- 
rillas and  terrorists  are  at  work  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  in  Africa,  the 
Middle  East,  in  the  Caribbean,  and  in 
Europe,  violating  human  rights  and  un- 
nerving the  world  with  violence.  Com- 
munist atrocities  in  Southeast  Asia, 
Afghanistan,  and  elsewhere  continue  to 
shock  the  free  world  as  refugees  escape 
to  tell  of  their  horror. 

The  decade  of  so-called  detente  wit- 
nessed the  most  massive  Soviet  buildup 
of  military  power  in  history.  They  in- 
creased their  defense  spending  by  40% 
while  American  defense  spending  actual- 
ly declined  in  the  same  real  terms. 
Soviet  aggression  and  support  for 
violence  around  the  world  have  eroded 
the  confidence  needed  for  arms  negotia- 
tions. While  we  exercised  unilateral  re- 
straint, they  forged  ahead  and,  today, 
possess  nuclear  and  conventional  forces 
far  in  excess  of  an  adequate  deterrent 
capability. 

Soviet  oppression  is  not  limited  to 
the  countries  they  invade.  At  the  very 
time  the  Soviet  Union  is  trying  to  ma- 
nipulate the  peace  movement  in  the 
West,  it  is  stifling  a  budding  peace 
movement  at  home.  In  Moscow,  banners 
are  scuttled,  buttons  are  snatched,  and 
demonstrators  are  arrested  when  even  a 
few  people  dare  to  speak  about  their 
fears. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt,  one  of  our  first 
ambassadors  to  this  body,  reminded  us 
that  the  high-sounding  words  of  tyrants 
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stand  in  bleak  contradiction  to  their 
deeds.  "Their  promises,"  she  said,  "are  in 
deep  contrast  to  their  performances." 

U.S.  Leadership  in  Disarmament 
and  Arms  Control  Proposals 

My  countrymen  learned  a  bitter  lesson 
in  this  century:  The  scourge  of  tyranny 
cannot  be  stopped  with  words  alone.  So, 
we  have  embarked  on  an  effort  to  renew 
our  strength  that  had  fallen  dangerously 
low.  We  refuse  to  become  weaker  while 
potential  adversaries  remain  committed 
to  their  imperialist  adventures. 

My  people  have  sent  me  here  today 
to  speak  for  them  as  citizens  of  the 
world,  which  they  truly  are,  for  we 
Americans  are  drawn  from  every  na- 
tionality represented  in  this  chamber  to- 
day. We  understand  that  men  and 
women  of  every  race  and  creed  can  and 
must  work  together  for  peace.  We  stand 
ready  to  take  the  next  steps  down  the 
road  of  cooperation  through  verifiable 
arms  reduction.  Agreements  on  arms 
control  and  disarmament  can  be  useful 
in  reinforcing  peace,  but  they're  not 
magic.  We  should  not  confuse  the  sign- 
ing of  agreements  with  the  solving  of 
problems.  Simply  collecting  agreements 


•  In  1955,  President  Eisenhower 
made  his  "open  skies"  proposal,  under 
which  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  would  have  exchanged  blueprints 
of  military  establishments  and  provided 
for  aerial  reconnaissance.  The  Soviets 
rejected  this  plan. 

•  In  1963,  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty  came  into  force.  This  treaty  end- 
ed nuclear  weapons  testing  in  the  atmos- 
phere, outer  space,  or  underwater  by 
participating  nations. 

•  In  1970,  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
Proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  took 
effect.  The  United  States  played  a  major 
role  in  this  key  effort  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  nuclear  explosives  and  to  pro- 
vide for  international  safeguards  on  civil 
nuclear  activities.  My  country  remains 
deeply  committed  to  those  objectives  to- 
day and  to  strengthening  the  nonpro- 
liferation  framework.  This  is  essential  to 
international  security. 

•  In  the  early  1970s,  again  at  U.S. 
urging,  agreements  were  reached  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  providing  for  ceilings  on  some 
categories  of  weapons.  They  could  have 
been  more  meaningful  if  Soviet  actions 
had  shown  restraint  and  commitment  to 
stability  at  lower  levels  of  force. 


We  understand  that  men  and  women  of  every 
race  and  creed  can  and  must  work  together  for 
peace.  We  stand  ready  to  take  the  next  steps  down 
the  road  of  cooperation  through  verifiable  arms 
reduction.  Agreements  on  arms  control  and  disar- 
mament can  be  useful  in  reinforcing  peace,  but 
they're  not  magic. 


will  not  bring  peace.  Agreements  genu- 
inely reinforce  peace  only  when  they  are 
kept.  Otherwise,  we  are  building  a  paper 
castle  that  will  be  blown  away  by  the 
winds  of  war.  Let  me  repeat,  we  need 
deeds,  not  words,  to  convince  us  of 
Soviet  sincerity  should  they  choose  to 
join  us  on  this  path. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
United  States  has  been  the  leader  in 
serious  disarmament  and  arms  control 
proposals. 

•  In  1946,  in  what  became  known  as 
the  Baruch  Plan,  the  United  States  sub- 
mitted a  proposal  for  control  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  nuclear  energy  by  an  inter- 
national authority.  The  Soviets  rejected 
this  plan. 


An  Agenda  for  Peace 

The  United  Nations  designated  the 
1970s  as  the  First  Disarmament  Decade, 
but  good  intentions  were  not  enough.  In 
reality,  that  10-year  period  included  an 
unprecedented  buildup  in  military 
weapons  and  the  flaring  of  aggression 
and  use  of  force  in  almost  every  region 
of  the  world.  We  are  now  in  the  Second 
Disarmament  Decade.  The  task  at  hand 
is  to  assure  civilized  behavior  among 
nations,  to  unite  behind  an  agenda  for 
peace. 

Over  the  past  7  months,  the  United 
States  has  put  forward  a  broad-based 
comprehensive  series  of  proposals  to 


reduce  the  risk  of  war.  We  have  pro 
posed  four  major  points  as  an  agend 
for  peace: 

•  Elimination  of  land-based  inte: 
mediate-range  missiles; 

•  A  one- third  reduction  in  strata 
ballistic  missile  warheads; 

•  A  substantial  reduction  in  NA') 
and  Warsaw  Pact  ground  and  air  fon 
and 

•  New  safeguards  to  reduce  the  3 
of  accidental  war. 

We  urge  the  Soviet  Union  today 
join  with  us  in  this  quest.  We  must  a 
not  for  ourselves  alone  but  for  all  m; 
kind. 

On  November  18  of  last  year,  I  s 
nounced  U.S.  objectives  in  arms  con<> 
agreements:  They  must  be  equitable,  1 
militarily  significant,  they  must  stabj  < 
forces  at  lower  levels,  and  they  must* 
verifiable. 

The  United  States  and  its  allies  U 
made  specific,  reasonable,  and  equita< 
proposals.  In  February,  our  negotiate 
team  in  Geneva  offered  the  Soviet  U  J 
a  draft  treaty  on  intermediate-range: 
nuclear  forces.  We  offered  to  cancel , 
deployment  of  our  Pershing  II  ballist 
missiles  and  ground-launched  cruise  1 
missiles  in  exchange  for  Soviet  elimi'  • 
tion  of  their  SS-20,  SS-4,  and  SS-5 
missiles.  This  proposal  would  elimina, 
with  one  stroke,  those  systems  about 
which  both  sides  have  expressed  the 
greatest  concern. 

The  United  States  is  also  looking 
forward  to  beginning  negotiations  on 
strategic  arms  reductions  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  less  than  2  weeks.  W 
will  work  hard  to  make  these  talks  a 
opportunity  for  real  progress  in  our 
quest  for  peace. 

On  May  9,  I  announced  a  phased  | 
proach  to  the  reduction  of  strategic 
arms.  In  a  first  phase,  the  number  oi 
ballistic  missile  warheads  on  each  sid 
would  be  reduced  to  about  5,000.  No 
more  than  half  the  remaining  warned 
would  be  on  land-based  missiles.  All  II 
listic  missiles  would  be  reduced  to  an 
equal  level  at  about  one-half  the  curr: 
U.S.  number. 

In  the  second  phase,  we  would 
reduce  each  side's  overall  destructive 
power  to  equal  levels,  including  a  mui 
ceiling  on  ballistic  missile  throw-weig 
below  the  current  U.S.  level.  We  are 
also  prepared  to  discuss  other  elemer; 
of  the  strategic  balance. 

Before  I  returned  from  Europe  If 
week,  I  met  in  Bonn  with  the  leaders  1 
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forth  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
igreed  to  introduce  a  major  new 
;ern  initiative  for  the  Vienna  negoti- 
is  on  mutual  balanced  force  reduc- 
.  Our  approach  calls  for  common 
ctive  ceilings  for  both  NATO  and 
Varsaw  Treaty  Organization.  After 
irs,  there  would  be  a  total  of 
)00  ground  forces  and  900,000 
nd  and  air  force  personnel  com- 
i.  It  also  includes  a  package  of 
;iated  measures  to  encourage  co- 
ation  and  verify  compliance. 
,Ve  urge  the  Soviet  Union  and 
ibers  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  to  view 
Western  proposal  as  a  means  to 
h  agreement  in  Vienna  after  9  long 
s  of  inconclusive  talks.  We  also  urge 
1  to  implement  the  1975  Helsinki 
ement  on  security  and  cooperation 
urope. 

Let  me  stress  that  for  agreements 
ork,  both  sides  must  be  able  to  veri- 
jmpliance.  The  building  of  mutual 
idence  in  compliance  can  only  be 
sved  through  greater  openness.  I  en- 
age  the  Special  Session  on  Disarma- 
t  to  endorse  the  importance  of  these 
ciples  in  arms  control  agreements. 
I  have  instructed  our  representatives 
le  40-nation  Committee  on  Disarma- 
it  to  renew  emphasis  on  verification 
compliance.  Based  on  a  U.S.  pro- 
il,  a  committee  has  been  formed  to 
nine  these  issues  as  they  relate  to 
rictions  on  nuclear  testing.  We  are 
pressing  the  need  for  effective  Veri- 
zon provisions  in  agreements  ban- 
5  chemical  weapons. 
The  use  of  chemical  and  biological 
pons  has  long  been  viewed  with  re- 
ion  by  civilized  nations.  No  peace- 
:ing  institution  can  ignore  the  use  of 
>e  dread  weapons  and  still  live  up  to 
nission.  The  need  for  a  truly  effec- 
and  verifiable  chemical  weapons 
jement  has  been  highlighted  by  re- 
;  events.  The  Soviet  Union  and  their 
is  are  violating  the  Geneva  Protocol 
925,  related  rules  of  international 
,  and  the  1972  Biological  Weapons 
vention.  There  is  conclusive  evidence 
;  the  Soviet  Government  has  provid- 
oxins  for  use  in  Laos  and  Kampu- 
i  and  are  themselves  using  chemical 
.pons  against  freedom  fighters  in 
hanistan. 

We  have  repeatedly  protested  to  the 
iet  Government,  as  well  as  the 
ernments  of  Laos  and  Vietnam,  their 
of  chemical  and  toxin  weapons.  We 
upon  them  now  to  grant  full  and 


free  access  to  their  countries  or  to  ter- 
ritories they  control  so  that  U.N.  ex- 
perts can  conduct  an  effective,  independ- 
ent investigation  to  verify  cessation  of 
these  horrors. 

Evidence  of  noncompliance  with  ex- 
isting arms  control  agreements  under- 
scores the  need  to  approach  negotiation 
of  any  new  agreements  with  care.  The 
democracies  of  the  West  are  open 
societies.  Information  on  our  defenses  is 
available  to  our  citizens,  our  elected 
officials,  and  the  world.  We  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  inform  potential  adversaries  of 
our  military  forces  and  ask  in  return  for 
the  same  information  concerning  theirs. 
The  amount  and  type  of  military  spend- 
ing by  a  country  are  important  for  the 
world  to  know,  as  a  measure  of  its  in- 
tentions, and  the  threat  that  country 
may  pose  to  its  neighbors.  The  Soviet 
Union  and  other  closed  societies  go  to 
extraordinary  lengths  to  hide  their  true 
military  spending  not  only  from  other 
nations  but  from  their  own  people.  This 
practice  contributes  to  distrust  and  fear 
about  their  intentions. 

Today,  the  United  States  proposes 
an  international  conference  on  military 
expenditures  to  build  on  the  work  of  this 
body  in  developing  a  common  system  for 
accounting  and  reporting.  We  urge  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  particular,  to  join  this 
effort  in  good  faith,  to  revise  the  uni- 
versally discredited  official  figures  it 
publishes,  and  to  join  with  us  in  giving 
the  world  a  true  account  of  the  re- 
sources we  allocate  to  our  armed  forces. 

Last  Friday  in  Berlin,  I  said  that  I 
would  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  the 
effort  to  reinforce  peace  and  lessen  the 
risk  of  war.  It's  been  clear  to  me  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  improve  mutual 
communication  and  confidence  and 
lessen  the  likelihood  of  misinterpreta- 
tion. 

I  have,  therefore,  directed  the  ex- 
ploration of  ways  to  increase  under- 
standing and  communication  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
in  times  of  peace  and  of  crisis.  We  will 
approach  the  Soviet  Union  with  pro- 
posals for  reciprocal  exchanges  in  such 
areas  as  advance  notification  of  major 
strategic  exercises  that  otherwise  might 
be  misinterpreted;  advance  notification 
of  ICBM  [intercontinental  ballistic 
missile]  launches  within,  as  well  as 
beyond,  national  boundaries;  and  an  ex- 
panded exchange  of  strategic  forces 
data. 


While  substantial  information  on 
U.S.  activities  and  forces  in  these  areas 
already  is  provided,  I  believe  that  jointly 
and  regularly  sharing  information  would 
represent  a  qualitative  improvement  in 
the  strategic  nuclear  environment  and 
would  help  reduce  the  chance  of  mis- 
understandings. I  call  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  to  join  the  United  States  in  ex- 
ploring these  possibilities  to  build  con- 
fidence, and  I  ask  for  your  support  of 
our  efforts. 

Call  for  International  Support 

One  of  the  major  items  before  this  con- 
ference is  the  development  of  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  disarmament.  We 
support  the  effort  to  chart  a  course  of 
realistic  and  effective  measures  in  the 
quest  for  peace.  I  have  come  to  this  hall 
to  call  for  international  recommitment  to 
the  basic  tenet  of  the  U.N.  Charter- 
that  all  members  practice  tolerance  and 
live  together  in  peace  as  good  neighbors 
under  the  rule  of  law,  forsaking  armed 
force  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes  be- 
tween nations.  America  urges  you  to 
support  the  agenda  for  peace  that  I  have 
outlined  today.  We  ask  you  to  reinforce 
the  bilateral  and  multilateral  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  between  members  of 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  to  re- 
dedicate  yourselves  to  maintaining  inter- 
national peace  and  security  and  remov- 
ing threats  to  peace. 

We,  who  have  signed  the  U.N. 
Charter,  have  pledged  to  refrain  from 
the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the 
territory  or  independence  of  any  state. 
In  these  times  when  more  and  more  law- 
less acts  are  going  unpunished— as  some 
members  of  this  very  body  show  a  grow- 
ing disregard  for  the  U.N.  Charter— the 
peace-loving  nations  of  the  world  must 
condemn  aggression  and  pledge  again  to 
act  in  a  way  that  is  worthy  of  the  ideals 
that  we  have  endorsed.  Let  us  finally 
make  the  charter  live. 

In  late  spring,  37  years  ago,  repre- 
sentatives of  50  nations  gathered  on  the 
other  side  of  this  continent,  in  the  San 
Francisco  Opera  House.  The  League  of 
Nations  had  crumbled  and  World  War  II 
still  raged,  but  those  men  and  nations 
were  determined  to  find  peace.  The 
result  was  this  charter  for  peace  that  is 
the  framework  of  the  United  Nations. 

President  Harry  Truman  spoke  of 
the  revival  of  an  old  faith— the  ever- 
lasting moral  force  of  justice  prompting 
that  U.N.  conference.  Such  a  force  re- 
mains strong  in  America  and  in  other 
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countries  where  speech  is  free  and  citi- 
zens have  the  right  to  gather  and  make 
their  opinions  known. 

President  Truman  said,  "If  we 
should  pay  merely  lip  service  to  inspir- 
ing ideals,  and  later  do  violence  to  sim- 
ple justice,  we  would  draw  down  upon 
us  the  bitter  wrath  of  generations  yet 
unborn."  Those  words  of  Harry  Truman 
have  special  meaning  for  us  today  as  we 
live  with  the  potential  to  destroy  civiliza- 
tion. 

"We  must  learn  to  live  together  in 
peace,"  he  said.  "We  must  build  a  new 
world— a  far  better  world." 

What  a  better  world  it  would  be  if 
the  guns  were  silent;  if  neighbor  no 
longer  encroached  on  neighbor  and  all 
peoples  were  free  to  reap  the  rewards  of 
their  toil  and  determine  their  own 
destiny  and  system  of  government- 
whatever  their  choice. 

During  my  recent  audience  with  His 
Holiness  Pope  John  Paul  II,  I  gave  him 
the  pledge  of  the  American  people  to  do 
everything  possible  for  peace  and  arms 
reduction.  The  American  people  believe 
forging  real  and  lasting  peace  to  be  their 
sacred  trust. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  such  a 
peace  would  be  a  terrible  hoax  if  the 
world  were  no  longer  blessed  with  free- 
dom and  respect  for  human  rights.  The 
United  Nations,  Hammarskjold  said,  was 
born  out  of  the  cataclysms  of  war.  It 
should  justify  the  sacrifices  of  all  those 
who  have  died  for  freedom  and  justice. 
"It  is  our  duty  to  the  past,"  Hammar- 
skjold said,  "and  it  is  our  duty  to  the 
future,  so  to  serve  both  our  nations  and 
the  world." 

As  both  patriots  of  our  nations  and 
the  hope  of  all  the  world,  let  those  of  us 
assembled  here  in  the  name  of  peace 
deepen  our  understandings,  renew  our 
commitment  to  the  rule  of  law,  and  take 
new  and  bolder  steps  to  calm  an  uneasy 
world.  Can  any  delegate  here  deny  that 
in  so  doing  he  would  be  doing  what  the 
people— the  rank  and  file  of  his  own 
country  or  her  own  country— want  him 
or  her  to  do? 

Isn't  it  time  for  us  to  really  repre- 
sent the  deepest,  most  heartfelt  yearn- 
ings of  all  of  our  people?  Let  no  nation 
abuse  this  common  longing  to  be  free  of 
fear.  We  must  not  manipulate  our  peo- 
ple by  playing  upon  their  nightmares; 
we  must  serve  mankind  through  genuine 
disarmament.  With  God's  help  we  can 
secure  life  and  freedom  for  generations 
to  come. 


News  Conference  of  May  13 
(Excerpts) 


•Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  June  21,  1982. 


Four  times  in  my  life,  I  have  seen 
America  plunged  into  war — twice  as 
part  of  tragic  global  conflicts  that  cost 
the  lives  of  millions.  Living  through  that 
experience  has  convinced  me  that 
America's  highest  mission  is  to  stand  as 
a  leader  among  the  free  nations  in  the 
cause  of  peace.  And  that's  why,  hand-in- 
hand  with  our  efforts  to  restore  a  credi- 
ble national  defense,  my  Administration 
has  been  actively  working  for  a  reduc- 
tion in  nuclear  and  conventional  forces 
that  can  help  free  the  world  from  the 
threat  of  destruction. 

In  Geneva,  the  United  States  is  now 
negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  a 
proposal  I  set  forward  last  fall  to  reduce 
drastically  the  level  of  nuclear  armament 
in  Europe.  In  Vienna,  we  and  our  NATO 
allies  are  negotiating  with  the  Warsaw 
Pact  over  ways  to  reduce  conventional 
forces  in  Europe. 

Last  Sunday,  I  proposed  a  far- 
reaching  approach  to  nuclear  arms  con- 
trol—a phased  reduction  in  strategic 
weapons  beginning  with  those  that  are 
most  dangerous  and  destabilizing— the 
warheads  on  ballistic  missiles,  and 
especially  those  on  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles. 

Today,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  each  have  about  7,500 
nuclear  warheads  poised  on  missiles  that 
can  reach  their  targets  in  a  matter  of 
minutes.  In  the  first  phase  of  negotia- 
tions, we  want  to  focus  on  lessening  this 
imminent  threat.  We  seek  to  reduce  the 
number  of  ballistic  missile  warheads  to 
about  5,000— one-third  less  than  today's 
levels,  limit  the  number  of  warheads  on 
land-based  missiles  to  half  that  number, 
and  cut  the  total  number  of  all  ballistic 
missiles  to  an  equal  level— about  one- 
half  that  of  the  current  U.S.  level. 

In  the  second  phase,  we'll  seek 
reductions  to  equal  levels  of  throw- 
weight — a  critical  indicator  of  overall 
destructive  potential  of  missiles.  To  be 
acceptable,  a  new  arms  agreement  with 
the  Soviets  must  be  balanced,  equal,  and 
verifiable.  And  most  important,  it  must 
increase  stability  and  the  prospects  of 
peace. 

I  have  already  written  President 
Brezhnev  and  instructed  Secretary  Haig 
to  approach  the  Soviet  Government  so 
that  we  can  begin  START  [Strategic 
Arms  Reduction  Talks]  talks  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  And  we  hope  that 
these  negotiations  can  begin  by  the  end 


of  June  and  hope  to  hear  from  Presic 
Brezhnev  in  the  near  future. 

Reaching  an  agreement  with  the 
Soviets  will  not  be  short  or  easy  wor 
We  know  that  from  the  past.  But  I 
believe  that  the  Soviet  people  and  th 
leaders  understand  the  importance  < 
preventing  war.  And  I  believe  that  i 
firm,  forthright  American  position  o 
arms  reductions  can  bring  us  closer  t 
settlement. 

Tonight,  I  want  to  renew  my  ple< 
to  the  American  people  and  to  the  pe 
pie  of  the  world  that  the  United  Stat 
will  do  everything  we  can  to  bring  su 
an  agreement  about. 


Q.  If  wiping  out  the  nuclear  thin 
is  so  important  to  the  world,  why  fl 
you  choose  to  ignore  7  long  years  c 
negotiations  in  which  two  Republi- 
Presidents  played  a  part?  I  speak  c 
SALT  II.  We  abide  by  the  terms  th 
Soviet  Union  does;  why  not  push  fci 
ratification  of  that  treaty  as  a  first 
step  and  then  go  on  to  START? 

A.  I  remind  you  that  a  Democrai- 
controlled  Senate  refused  to  ratify  it. 
And  the  reason  for  refusing  to  ratify' 
think,  is  something  we  can't— 

Q.  —Republican  Senate  now. 

A.  But  we  can't  ignore  that.  The 
reason  why  it  was  refused  ratifica- 
tion—SALT  stands  for  strategic  arir 
limitation.  And  the  limitation  in  that 
agreement  would  allow,  in  the  life  of  i 
treaty,  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  just 
about  double  their  present  nuclear 
capability.  It  would  allow— and  does 
allow  us — to  increase  ours.  In  other 
words,  it  simply  legitimizes  an  arms 
race. 

The  parts  that  we're  observing  oi 
that  have  to  do  with  the  monitoring  < 
each  other's  weaponry;  so  both  sides 
doing  that.  What  we're  striving  for  is< 
reduce  the  power,  the  number— and  I 
ticularly  those  destabilizing  missiles  tt 
can  be  touched  off  by  the  push  of  a  b  • 
ton— to  reduce  the  number  of  those. 
There  just  is  no  ratio  between  that  aj 
what  SALT  was  attempting  to  do.  I 
think  SALT  was  the  wrong  course  tc 
follow. 

Q.  You  may  know  that  former 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger 
said  yesterday  that  your  approach 
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t  take  far  longer  than  the  7  years 
)k  to  require— to  negotiate  SALT 
iliat  sort  of  time  frame  do  you  an- 
ate  it  would  take  to  negotiate 
;  limits  on  warheads? 
\.  I  don't  know  that  you  could  pro- 
i  time  frame  on  that,  when  you  look 
at  the  history  all  the  way  back  to 
nd  of  World  War  II  with  the  Soviet 
n  on  the  negotiations.  But  I  do 
;  there  is  one  thing  present  now 
was  not  present  before,  and  that  is 
letermination  of  the  United  States 
build  its  national  defenses.  The  very 
that  we  have  shown  the  will  and  are 
r  forward  on  the  rebuilding  pro- 
1  is  something  that,  I  think,  offers 
iducement  to  the  Soviet  Union  to 
>  to  that  table  and  legitimately 
tiate  with  us. 

n  the  past  several  years,  those 
itiations  took  place  with  them  hav- 
i  superiority  over  us  and  us  actually 
iterally  disarming.  Every  time  some- 
wanted  a  little  more  money  for 
her  program,  they  took  it  away 
i  defense.  That  isn't  true  anymore. 

[J.  There  have  been  calls  in  recent 
i  for  the  United  States  to  renounce 
existing  NATO  treaty  policy  under 
ch  we  would  retaliate  against  the 
iets  with  nuclear  weapons  if  they 
ck  Western  Europe  with  conven- 
al  arms.  Under  what  conditions 
d  we  pledge  that  we  will  never  be 
first  to  introduce  nuclear  weapons 
ny  conflict  in  Western  Europe? 
A.  I  just  don't  think  this  proposal 
has  been  made  to  renounce  the  first 
of  weapons — certainly,  there's  none 
s  who  want  to  see  them— but  I  don't 
k  that  any  useful  purpose  is  served 
laking  such  a  declaration.  Our 
iear— strategic  nuclear  weapons,  un- 
unately,  are  the  only  balance  or 
;rrent  that  we  have  to  the  massive 
dup  of  conventional  arms  that  the 
iet  Union  has  on  the  Western 
nt— on  the  NATO  front.  This  is  why, 
'ienna,  we're  trying  to  negotiate  with 
n  on  a  reduction  of  conventional 
is,  also,  because  they  have  an  over- 
'ering  force  there. 

Q.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  the 
gress  or  lack  of  progress  concern- 
the  negotiated  settlement  on  the 
kland  Islands?  Could  you  explain  a 
le  bit  what  role  the  United  States 
laying,  and  if  you  could  elaborate  a 
le  bit  about  what  our  situation  is 
v  with  respect  to  other  allies  in 
in  America  and  in  South  America, 
ce  we  have  so  firmly  come  down  on 
side  of  the  British? 


A.  I  think  there's  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  countries  of  South 
America  to  feel  that  their  sympathies 
are  more  with  Argentina  than  ours.  I 
don't  think  there  has  been  irreparable 
damage  done.  The  negotiations  continue 
to  go  on.  They  have  been  moved  to  the 
United  Nations  now,  and  the  Secretary 
General  there  is  very  much  involved  in 
them.  This  morning,  yesterday,  in  my 
talks  with  President  Figueiredo  of 
Brazil,  he,  too,  is  interested  and  has 
volunteered  his  good  offices  to  try  and 
help.  And  all  we— those  of  us  who  want 
to  be  brokers  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment—can do  is  stand  by  and  try  to  be 
helpful  in  that. 

There  are  reports  that  some  of  the 
issues  between  the  two  have  been 
agreed  upon.  Basically,  it  is  down  to  a 
situation  of  withdrawal,  of  what  will  be 
the  interim  administration  on  the  island 
itself,  and  what  will  be  the  period  of 
negotiations,  then,  of  what  the  ultimate 
settlement  is  supposed  to  be. 

Up  until  now  the  intransigence  had 
been  on  one  side,  that  is,  in  wanting  a 
guarantee  of  sovereignty  before  the 
negotiations  took  place— which  doesn't 
make  much  sense.  I  understand  that 
there's  been  some  agreement  now  on 
awaiting  negotiations  on  that.  So  we'll 
continue  to  hope  and  pray. 


Q.  Do  you  intend  to  reactivate  the 
memorandum  of  understanding  with 
Israel,  and  do  you  believe  Egypt 
should  agree  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the 
autonomy  talks  in  Jerusalem? 

A.  I'm  not  going  to  comment  on 
that  last  part  of  the  question  because  we 
want  to  stand  by  and  be  of  help  there, 
and  this  is  one  to  be  worked  out  be- 
tween them.  But  I  do  have  faith  that 
both  President  Mubarak  and  Prime 
Minister  Begin  intend  to  pursue  the 
talks  in  the  framework  of  Camp 
David— the  autonomy  talks— and  we 
stand  by  ready  to  help  them. 

In  the  thing  that  you  mentioned  that 
has  temporarily  been  suspended,  we 
regretted  having  to  do  that,  and  we  look 
forward  to  when  that  will  be  imple- 
mented again. 

Q.  What  is  the  United  States  doing 
to  keep  the  peace  along  the  Lebanese 
border? 

A.  With  some  minor  flurries,  our 
ceasefire  has  held  for  9  months  now. 
The  word  we  get  from  both  sides  is  that 
they  want  it  to  continue,  and  I  could 
probably  answer  your  question  better 
when  I  get  an  assessment— I'll  be  seeing 
Ambassador  Habib  this,  I  think,  Satur- 
day. 


Q.  In  your  arms  proposals,  you 
focus  on  a  central  intercontinental 
missile  system  to  the  two  sides.  If  the 
Soviets  were  to  come  back  and  say 
they  wanted  to  talk  about  bombers, 
about  cruise  missiles,  about  other 
weapons  systems,  would  you  be  will- 
ing to  include  those,  or  are  those  ex- 
cluded? 

A.  No,  nothing  is  excluded.  But  one 
of  the  reasons  for  going  at  the  ballistic 
missile— that  is  the  one  that  is  the  most 
destabilizing.  That  one  is  the  one  that  is 
the  most  frightening  to  most  people. 
And  let  me  just  give  you  a  little  reason- 
ing on  that— of  my  own  on  that  score. 

That  is  the  missile  sitting  in  its  silo 
in  which  there  could  be  the  possibility  of 
miscalculation.  That  is  the  one  that  peo- 
ple know  that  once  that  button  is 
pushed,  there  is  no  defense;  there  is  no 
recall.  And  it's  a  matter  of  minutes,  and 
the  missiles  reach  the  other  country. 

Those  that  are  carried  in  bombers, 
those  that  are  carried  in  ships  of  one 
kind  or  another,  or  submersibles— you 
are  dealing  with  a  conventional  type  of 
weapon  or  instrument,  and  those  in- 
struments can  be  intercepted.  They  can 
be  recalled  if  there  has  been  a 
miscalculation.  So  they  don't  have  the 
same,  I  think,  psychological  effect  that 
the  presence  of  the  others  have  that, 
once  launched,  they're  on  their  way,  and 
there's  no  preventing,  no  stopping  them. 

Q.  There  are  many  arms 
specialists,  however,  who  say  that  the 
multiplication  of  cruise  missiles,  in 
particular,  those  that  can  be  put  on 
land,  can  be  put  on  ships,  submarines, 
and  so  forth,  also  have  that  same  ef- 
fect. You  can't  call  them  back  once 
they  are  launched.  They  have  a  very 
short  flight  time,  and  there  will  be 
thousands  of  them. 

A.  They  have  a  much  longer  flight 
time,  actually,  a  matter  of  hours. 
They're  not  the  speed  of  the  ballistic 
missiles  that  go  up  into  space  and  come 
back  down  again.  But  this  doesn't  mean 
that  we  ignore  anything.  As  I  said, 
we're  negotiating  now  on  conventional 
weapons. 

But  I  think  you  start  with  first 
things  first.  You  can't  bite  it  all  off  in 
one  bite.  So  our  decision  was  to  start 
with  the  most  destabilizing  and  the  most 
destructive. 


Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents  of  May  17,  1982.  ■ 
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Peace  and  Security  in  the  Middle  East 


Secretary  Haig's  address  before  the 
Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  on  May  26,  19821 

The  Middle  East  today  is  a  severe 
testing  ground  for  constructive 
diplomacy.  Deeply  rooted  rivalries  and 
historic  animosities  mark  its  politics. 
The  region's  strategic  value  as  a  bridge 
linking  three  continents  is  amplified  by 
its  vast  natural  wealth.  And  in  the 
nuclear  age,  the  interplay  of  local  and 
superpower  competition  takes  on  a 
special  edge  of  danger. 

As  a  consequence,  no  other  region  is 
less  forgiving  of  political  passivity  than 
the  Middle  East.  So  many  interests  are 
at  stake  and  so  many  factors  are  at 
work  that  the  alternative  to  shaping 
events  is  to  suffer  through  them.  We  are 
at  such  a  juncture  today.  We  must  shape 
events  in  the  Middle  East  if  we  are  to 
continue  to  hope  for  a  more  peaceful  in- 
ternational order,  one  characterized  by 
peoples  living  in  peace  and  the  resolu- 
tion of  conflicts  without  resort  to  force. 

Ever  since  the  1973  war,  the  daunt- 
ing task  of  achieving  peace  between  the 
Arabs  and  Israel  has  been  among 
America's  highest  priorities.  Despite  the 
reluctance  of  the  American  people  to  ex- 
pand their  international  commitments 
during  the  decade  of  the  1970s,  the  ef- 
forts of  our  diplomats  were  supported 
by  an  increasing  volume  of  economic  and 
military  assistance.  Clearly,  the  safe- 
guarding of  our  interests  in  the  Middle 
East  through  the  peace  process  has 
merited  and  enjoyed  both  bipartisan  sup- 
port and  popular  consensus. 

The  efforts  launched  by  the  United 
States  in  those  years  have  borne 
substantial  fruit.  Two  American 
presidents  and  Secretary  of  State 
Kissinger  laid  the  groundwork  for  pro- 
gress through  the  disengagement 
agreements.  The  Camp  David  accords 
became  the  living  testimony  to  the  vision 
of  the  late  President  Sadat,  Prime 
Minister  Begin,  and  President  Carter 
that  the  cycle  of  war  and  hatred  could 
be  broken.  The  United  States  will 
always  be  proud  of  its  crucial  role  in  this 
process. 

By  1981,  however,  the  challenges  to 
American  policy  had  multiplied  far 
beyond  the  self-evident  necessity  to  pre- 
vent another  Arab-Israeli  war. 

•  The  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  in- 
creased their  influence,  particularly 


along  the  sea  lanes  and  vital  approaches 
to  the  region.  Local  conflicts  and  ambi- 
tions ranging  from  North  Africa  to  the 
Horn  of  Africa,  the  Yemens  to 
Afghanistan,  offered  the  context.  Arms, 
Cuban  mercenaries,  and  Soviet  soldiers 
themselves  in  Afghanistan  were  the  in- 
struments. The  United  States  seemed 
slow  to  recognize  that  this  pattern  of 
events  was  undermining  the  regional 
security  of  our  friends,  prospects  for 
peace,  and  vital  Western  interests. 

•  Iran,  a  close  American  ally  and  a 
force  for  stability  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
was  convulsed  by  revolution  as  the 
Islamic  republic  rejected  the  diplomacy 
and  modernizing  program  of  the  Shah. 
In  the  face  of  this  upheaval,  the  United 
States  found  it  difficult  to  pursue  its  in- 
terests or  to  achieve  a  constructive  rela- 
tionship with  the  new  government. 
Meanwhile,  Iraq  invaded  Iran.  Fueled  by 
Soviet  arms  to  both  countries,  this  con- 
flict threatened  ominous  consequences 
for  the  future  security  of  the  area  and 
Western  interests  in  the  flow  of  oil. 

•  The  once  prosperous  and  peaceful 
State  of  Lebanon  was  shattered  by  civil 
conflict  and  the  intervention  of  outside 
forces.  Continuous  tension  sapped  the 
authority  of  the  Lebanese  Government, 
aggravated  inter- Arab  relations,  and 
threatened  to  involve  Israel  and  Syria  in 
war. 

•  Meanwhile,  the  peace  process 
itself  had  reached  a  dangerous  impasse. 
Egypt  and  Israel  were  divided  over  the 
role  and  composition  of  the  multinational 
force  and  observers,  crucial  to  the 
Israeli  withdrawal  from  Sinai  and  the 
peace  treaty  itself.  The  negotiations  for 
Palestinian  autonomy  were  in  recess. 
The  other  Arab  states,  American  friends 
in  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan  among 
them,  were  opposed  to  the  Camp  David 
accords  and  Egypt's  peace  with  Israel. 
The  Palestinian  Arabs  themselves  were 
still  adamantly  against  either  joining  the 
peace  process  or  recognizing  explicitly 
Israel's  right  to  live  in  peace. 

An  American  Approach 

These  developments  required  an 
American  approach  to  the  problems  of 
the  Middle  East  that  not  only  pressed 
the  peace  process  forward  but  also 
enlarged  the  security  dimension  of  our 
relations  with  the  states  of  the  area. 
Peace  and  security  had  to  move  in 


parallel.  Local  leaders  understood  tl: 
the  inevitable  risk-taking  for  peace 
would  be  vitally  affected  by  the  straj 
context  of  the  region.  Lack  of  con-  J 
fidence  in  the  United  States  and  feaj 
the  Soviet  Union  or  radical  forces  w'i 
paralyze  the  prospects  for  progress,  c 
only  in  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  but 
other  regional  problems  as  well. 

Our  previous  policies  had  to  be 
strengthened  by  building  on  a  conse  i 
of  strategic  concern  over  Soviet  and 
radical  activities  that  already  existei 
among  our  friends  in  the  Middle  Ea 
was  not  enough  to  say  that  we  oppcs 
Soviet  intervention  and  Soviet  proxi; 
We  had  to  demonstrate  our  ability  t 
protect  our  friends  and  to  help  then  i 
defend  themselves.  We  had  to  take 
itiatives  on  the  peace  process  and  013 
regional  conflicts  that  would  preverj: 
Soviet  Union  from  exploiting  local  t  ■ 
moil  and  troublemakers  for  its  own- 
strategic  purposes.  In  short,  the  Un> 
States  had  to  be  receptive,  useful,  al 
reliable  in  helping  our  friends  to  coU 
threats  to  their  security. 

The  President,  therefore,  set  in,' 
tion  a  broad-ranging  attempt  to  crei: 
more  effective  security  cooperation 
the  Middle  East. 

•  We  established  a  fresh  basis  | 
cooperation  with  Pakistan,  a  traditi  i 
American  friend,  a  key  state  on  the 
northern  tier  of  the  Middle  East,  ar 
with  the  Soviet  occupation  of 
Afghanistan,  at  the  front  line  of  dai< 

•  We  have  improved  relations  \; 
Turkey,  a  staunch  member  of  NAT( 
and  long  a  barrier  to  Soviet  expansi' 

•  We  have  worked  together  wit 
our  friends  to  counter  the  activities ! 
Libya  in  Africa  and  the  Middle  Easi 

In  addition,  the  United  States  h. 
sought  and  will  continue  to  seek  pn 
tical  arrangements  with  such  counti; 
as  Morocco,  Egypt,  Sudan,  Somalia  I 
dan,  Oman,  and  Saudi  Arabia  that 
enhance  security.  We  are  also  workj 
with  Israel,  a  strategic  ally,  to  whos 
security  and  qualitative  military 
superiority  we  have  long  been  com- 
mitted. 

In  undertaking  these  efforts,  w«! 
recognize  that  for  many  countries  f«- 
mal  and  elaborate  security  structun 
are  no  longer  appropriate.  We  have 
tried  to  create  interests  where  none; 
ist.  Though  we  shall  take  full  accou 
local  sensitivities,  no  country  can  be 
given  a  veto  over  the  pursuit  of  our» 
interests  or  necessary  cooperation  \* 
others. 
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The  United  States,  working  with  its 
1  friends  despite  their  sometimes 
flicting  concerns,  can  be  a  responsive 
tner  in  the  achievement  of  greater 
irity  for  all.  Our  strong  naval  forces 
the  determination  of  the  President 
the  American  people  to  improve  our 
mse  posture,  despite  economic 
terity,  are  also  essential  to  our 
iibility  in  the  Middle  East. 

ee  Issues 

ater  cooperation  in  the  field  of 
irity  will  increase  measurably  the 
fidence  that  our  local  friends  repose 
he  United  States.  If  properly  man- 
d,  such  cooperation  reinforces 
lerican  diplomacy.  And  today  the 
ited  States  must  address  three  issues: 
it,  the  Iraq-Iran  war;  second,  the 
onomy  negotiations;  and  third,  the 
sis  in  Lebanon. 

Each  of  these  issues  is  characterized 
a  mixture  of  danger  and  opportunity, 
reover,  they  have  begun  already  to 
ect  each  other.  If  we  are  to  succeed 
idvancing  our  goals  throughout  the 
^ion,  then  we  must  coordinate  our  ap- 
>aches  to  all  of  them. 

First,  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  Iraq  has 

tified  its  invasion  and  seizure  of 
inian  territory  by  referring  to 
igstanding  border  claims  and  Iranian 
Is  for  the  overthow  of  its  government, 
in  has  responded  that  the  1975 
Briers  agreement  settled  such  claims 
d  accuses  Iraq  of  deliberate  aggres- 
>n  intended  to  bring  down  the  Islamic 
public.  It  is  clear  that  disregard  for 
e  principle  that  international  disputes 
ould  be  settled  peacefully  has  brought 
3  region  into  great  danger,  with 
linous  implications  for  Western  in- 
rests. 

Both  Iran  and  Iraq,  though  wealthy 
oil,  have  been  badly  drained  of  vital 
sources.  There  is  great  risk  that  the 
nflict  may  spill  over  into  neighboring 
ates,  and  it  has  already  aggravated 
ter-Arab  relations.  It  may  lead  to  un- 
reseen  and  far-reaching  changes  in  the 
gional  balance  of  power,  offering  the 
)viet  Union  an  opportunity  to  enlarge 
i  influence  in  the  process. 

The  United  States  does  not  have 
plomatic  relations  with  either  Iraq  or 
an.  From  the  beginning  of  the  war  we 
ive  stressed  our  neutrality.  We  have 
:fused  and  we  shall  continue  to  refuse 
1  allow  military  equipment  under  U.S. 
mtrols  to  be  provided  to  either  party. 

Neutrality,  however,  does  not  mean 
lat  we  are  indifferent  to  the  outcome. 
re  have  friends  and  interests  that  are 
idangered  by  the  continuation  of 
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hostilities.  We  are  committed  to  defend- 
ing our  vital  interests  in  the  area.  These 
interests— and  the  interests  of  the 
world— are  served  by  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  political  independence  of  all 
countries  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
United  States,  therefore,  supports  con- 
structive efforts  to  bring  about  an  end 
to  the  fighting  and  the  withdrawal  of 
forces  behind  international  borders 
under  conditions  that  will  preserve  the 
sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  of 
both  Iran  and  Iraq.  In  the  weeks  ahead, 
we  shall  take  a  more  active  role  with 
other  concerned  members  of  the  interna- 
tional community  as  efforts  are  inten- 
sified to  end  this  tragic  war. 

Second,  the  autonomy  negotia- 
tions. President  Sadat  of  Egypt,  who 
gave  his  life  for  peace,  once  described 
the  barriers  to  Arab-Israeli  peace  as 
primarily  psychological.  He  recognized 
that  the  profound  antagonisms  dividing 
Arab  and  Israeli  were  deeply  reinforced 
by  lasting  suspicion.  Politics— the  art  of 


Both  Iran  and  Iraq, 
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the  possible— could  succeed  only  after 
psychology— the  science  of  perceptions- 
had  done  its  work. 

Our  initial  task  was  to  make  sure 
that  both  the  psychology  and  the  politics 
of  the  peace  process  continued.  While 
we  were  prepared  to  take  the  initative 
on  the  autonomy  negotiations,  it  soon 
became  evident  as  the  Sinai  withdrawal 
date  approached  that  the  best  way  to 
sustain  confidence  in  the  peace  process 
was  to  help  both  Egypt  and  Israel  fulfill 
the  terms  of  their  peace  treaty.  After 
prolonged  American  diplomatic  effort, 
the  multinational  force  and  observers 
(MFO)  was  established:  It  is  safeguard- 
ing the  peace  in  Sinai  today.  The  Presi- 
dent's decision  to  offer  U.S.  troops  for 
the  force  was  a  tangible  recognition  of 
the  interrelationship  between  peace  and 


security.  Such  a  demonstration   of  our 
commitment  to  the  treaty  helped  to 
secure  broader  participation,  including 
units  from  some  of  our  European  allies. 
This  truly  multinational  peacekeeping 
force  testifies  to  international  support 
for  peace. 

Only  1  month  ago,  the  final  ar- 
ragements  were  put  into  place.  On  that 
occasion,  President  Reagan  spoke  for  all 
Americans  when  he  praised  the  courage 
of  both  Egypt  and  Israel.  Sinai,  so  often 
the  corridor  for  armies  on  the  way  to 
war,  was  at  last  a  zone  of  peace.  But  we 
cannot  allow  the  peace  process  to  end  in 
the  desert. 

The  signatories  of  the  Camp  David 
accords,  of  which  we  are  the  witness 
and  full  partners,  wisely  entitled  their 
work,  "A  Framework  for  Peace  in  the 
Middle  East."  Basing  their  diplomacy  on 
U.N.  Security  Council  Resolutions  242 
and  338,  which  provide  for  peace  be- 
tween Israel  and  all  of  its  neighbors,  in- 
cluding Jordan  and  Syria,  both  Egypt 
and  Israel  were  not  content  to  establish 
peace  only  with  each  other.  They 
recognized  the  necessity  to  go  beyond 
their  bilateral  achievement  in  the  search 
for  a  just,  comprehensive,  and  durable 
settlement  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict. 
They  have,  therefore,  been  engaged  for 
over  3  years,  not  only  in  the  execution 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  but  also  in 
negotiations  aimed  eventually  at  the 
resolution  of  the  Palestinian  problem  in 
all  its  aspects. 

These  negotiations,  known  as  the 
autonomy  talks,  have  been  the  subject  of 
much  misunderstanding  and  criticism. 
For  many  Israelis  the  process  threatens 
to  go  too  far,  leading  toward  a  Palestin- 
ian state  which  they  fear  would  deny 
Jews  access  to  the  historic  areas  of  an- 
cient Israel,  threaten  Israeli  security, 
and  offer  the  Soviet  Union  a  fresh  op- 
portunity for  influence.  For  many 
Arabs,  including  until  now  the  Palestin- 
ians themselves,  autonomy  does  not 
seem  to  go  far  enough.  In  their  view,  it 
is  only  a  formula  for  an  Israeli  domina- 
tion that  they  resist  and  they  fear  will 
lead  to  further  radicalization  of  the  en- 
tire region.  Israeli  settlement  activities 
in  the  occupied  territories  have  exacer- 
bated these  fears. 

We  must  all  face  the  reality  that 
autonomy  in  and  of  itself  cannot  entirely 
alleviate  the  fears  on  either  side.  But  we 
should  also  realize  that  autonomy  is  only 
one  stage  of  a  process:  It  is  an  oppor- 
tunity, not  a  conclusion.  The  beginning 
of  autonomy  actually  initiates  a  transi- 
tional period  to  last  no  longer  than  5 
years,  in  which  a  freely  elected  self- 
governing  authority  would  replace  the 
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Israeli  military  government  and  civilian 
administration.  Futhermore,  negotia- 
tions are  to  commence  not  later  than  the 
third  year  of  the  transitional  period  on 
the  final  status  of  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  and  its  relationship  with  its 
neighbors.  A  peace  treaty  between 
Israel  and  Jordan  is  also  an  objective  of 
this  negotiation. 

Ample  opportunity  is  provided  in 
every  phase  for  the  participation,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  present  partners  in  the 
peace  process,  of  Jordan  and  the  Palesti- 
nian Arabs.  These  arrangements  are  to 
reflect  both  the  principle  of  self- 
government  by  the  inhabitants  and  the 
legitimate  security  concerns  of  all  the 
parties  involved. 

The  Camp  David  process,  which  is 
based  firmly  on  U.N.  Resolutions  242 
and  338,  remains  the  only  practical 
route  toward  a  more  comprehensive 
Middle  East  peace  between  Israel  and 
all  of  its  neighbors,  including  Jordan  and 
Syria.  No  other  plan  provides  for  move- 
ment despite  the  conflicting  interests 
and  fears  of  the  parties.  No  other  plan 


Israelis  and  Palestinians  to  work 
together.  Public  statements  that  fail  to 
recognize  the  temporary  nature  of 
autonomy  and  negotiating  positions  that 
mistake  autonomy  for  final  status  do 
nothing  but  hinder  forward  movement. 

•  Unilateral  actions  by  any  party 
that  attempt  to  prejudge  or  bias  the 
final  outcome  of  the  process  serve  only 
to  raise  suspicions  and  aggravate  rela- 
tionships. Truly  all  of  our  ultimate  hopes 
for  peace  depend  in  the  end  upon  the 
achievement  of  mutual  respect  and 
friendly  relations  between  Arab  and 
Israeli.  A  heavy  responsibility  will  be 
borne  by  those  who  darken  these  hopes 
without  regard  for  either  Israel's  long- 
term  interests  or  legitimate  Palestinian 
aspirations. 

•  Refusal  to  participate  in  the  talks 
by  those  most  affected  by  the  conflict 
risks  the  loss  of  the  best  chance  for  the 
achievement  of  a  lasting  peace.  Fifteen 
years  have  passed  since  the  1967  war 
and  the  initiation  of  Israel's  military 
government  over  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza.  Autonomy  is  the  vital  first  step  in 


The  peace  process  has  already  accomplished 
what  would  have  been  considered  a  Utopian  fan- 
tasy only  a  few  short  years  ago.  But  none  of  us 
should  be  under  any  illusions.  The  failure  to 
negotiate  an  autonomy  agreement,  and  to  negotiate 
one  soon,  will  squander  the  best  chance  to  act  in 
the  best  interests  of  all  parties. 


embodies  so  well  the  necessity  for  prog- 
ress despite  the  inherent  imperfections 
of  a  transitional  arrangement.  As 
Churchill  put  it,  "The  maxim— nothing 
avails  but  perfection— spells  paralysis." 
The  United  States  has  been  heart- 
ened by  the  public  and  private  declara- 
tions of  both  President  Mubarak  of 
Egypt  and  Prime  Minister  Begin  of 
Israel  to  press  forward  toward  the  early 
and  successful  conclusion  of  an 
autonomy  agreement.  As  we  proceed,  it 
is  important  that  we  conduct  ourselves 
with  several  considerations  in  mind. 

•  Autonomy  is  transitional,  not  the 
final  word.  The  genius  of  Camp  David 
was  to  provide  for  the  possibility  of 
progress,  despite  crucial,  unresolved 
issues  such  as  the  ultimate  status  of 
Jerusalem.  These,  too,  must  be 
negotiated,  but  first  we  must  establish  a 
self-governing  authority  that  will  enable 


the  historic  opportunity  to  change  this 
situation  and  to  begin  the  painful  but 
necessary  process  of  resolving  the 
Palestinian  problem.  A  settlement  can- 
not be  imposed,  but  peace  can  be 
negotiated.  History  will  judge  harshly 
those  who  miss  this  opportunity. 

Despite  all  of  the  obstacles  confront- 
ing a  broader  Middle  East  peace,  there 
has  been  a  change  in  the  polemic  over 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  in  recent 
months.  Many  are  recognizing  at  last 
that  "no  war,  no  peace"  is  not  good 
enough.  Increasingly,  disagreement  con- 
cerns the  terms  of  peace,  not  the  fact 
that  peace  itself  must  come. 

The  United  States  long  has  believed 
that  the  risks  and  sacrifices  required  for 
settlement  of  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  do 
not  admit  of  any  ambiguity  on  the  basic 
issue  that  genuine  peace  is  the  objective. 
That  is  why,  for  example,  we  shall 


neither  recognize  nor  negotiate  witht 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  (P] 
until  it  accepts  U.N.  Resolutions  242 
338,  and  recognizes  Israel's  right  to 
in  peace. 

Now  is  the  time  to  redouble  our 
forts  to  make  the  peace  process  und 
the  Camp  David  framework  continu* 
work.  I  have  said  that  great  intellec 
ingenuity  and  political  courage  will  \ 
required  by  all  parties  if  an  autonoir 
agreement  is  to  be  reached.  Our  del 
tion,  led  by  Ambassador  Fairbanks 
[special  adviser  to  the  Secretary  Ric 
Fairbanks],  will  continue  to  work  cl< 
with  Egypt  and  Israel  as  we  intensi: 
our  effort  to  achieve  success. 

The  peace  process  has  already  a 
complished  what  would  have  been  c< 
sidered  a  Utopian  fantasy  only  a  few 
short  years  ago.  But  none  of  us  shoi 
be  under  any  illusions.  The  failure  t( 
negotiate  an  autonomy  agreement,  :i 
to  negotiate  one  soon,  will  squander 
best  chance  to  act  in  the  best  intere 
of  all  parties.  Inevitably,  such  a  failt: 
will  invite  more  dangerous  alternate 

Third,  and  finally,  the  crisis  ir 
Lebanon.  Lebanon  today  is  a  focal  1 
of  danger.  All  of  those  conditions  al 
present  in  abundance  that  might  be 
nited  into  a  war  with  far-reaching  c 
quences.  The  lives  of  the  people  of 
Lebanon  are  at  stake.  The  life  of  th 
state  itself  is  at  stake.  And  the  stab  I 
of  the  region  hangs  in  the  balance. 

The  recent  history  of  Lebanon  i 
grim  tale.  Over  the  last  6  years,  ma1 
the  country's  most  striking  achiever 
have  been  lost.  Once  stable  enough 
the  center  of  Middle  Eastern  financ 
economy  has  been  wracked  by  in- 
ternecine warfare  and  foreign  inter'! 
tion.  Tragically,  Lebanon,  once  extci 
as  a  model  in  a  region  of  suffering 
minorities,  is  now  a  byword  for  viol. 

Lebanon's  unique  position  as  a 
marketplace  for  the  ideas  of  the  Ar; 
world  has  given  way  instead  to  a 
marketplace  for  the  violent  conflicts' 
inter-Arab  and  regional  rivalries.  It; 
representative  government  has  beei: 
dangered.  The  Arab  deterrent  force 
now  consisting  entirely  of  Syrian  trj 
with  its  mission  to  protect  the  integl 
of  Lebanon  has  not  stabilized  the  si  i 
tion. 

The  story  on  the  Lebanese-Isra< 
border  is  no  different.  Once  the  mo: 
peaceful  point  of  Arab-Israeli  conta 
southern  Lebanon  turned  into  a  bat 
tleground  between  Israel  and  the  P 
even  as  the  peace  process  proceede 
this  part  of  the  country  as  well,  int<- 
communal  relations  have  suffered  bl 
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central  government's  authority  has 
1  challenged  by  the  variety  and 
;ary  strength  of  contesting  groups, 
brave  units  of  the  U.N.  force,  faced 
i  an  enormously  difficult  and 
jerous  task,  have  saved  many  lives 
have  not  succeeded  entirely  in 
blishing  the  security  of  daily  life. 
Over  the  past  year,  deteriorating 
litions  in  Lebanon  have  required  ex- 
rdinary  efforts  to  avoid  war.  In 
il  of  1981,  Ambassador  Habib  [Presi- 
;'s  special  emissary  to  the  Middle 
i  Philip  C.  Habib],  at  the  President's 
:tion,  worked  successfully  to  avoid 
;ary  confrontation  in  Lebanon.  His 
rts  culminated  in  the  cessation  of 
ilities  in  the  Lebanese-Israeli  area, 
agile  cease-fire  has  survived  for 
e  than  10  months.  While  all  parties 
ain  fundamentally  interested  in 
itaining  it,  the  danger  is  ever  pre- 
that  violations  could  escalate  into 
)r  hostilities. 

These  measures  have  deterred  war. 
conflict  cannot  be  managed 
)etually  while  the  problems  at  the 
of  the  conflict  continue  to  fester, 
world  cannot  stand  aside,  watching 
lorbid  fascination,  as  this  small  na- 
with  its  creative  and  cultured  people 
js  further  into  the  abyss  of  violence 
chaos.  The  time  has  come  to  take 
verted  action  in  support  of  both 
anon's  territorial  integrity  within  its 
rnationally  recognized  borders  and  a 
ng  central  government  capable  of 
noting  a  free,  open,  democratic,  and 
litionally  pluralistic  society.  The 
sident  has,  therefore,  directed  Am- 
ador Habib  to  return  to  the  Middle 
t  soon  to  discuss  our  ideas  for  such 
on  with  the  cooperation  of  concerned 
es. 

erica's  Moment  in  the  Middle  East 

Middle  East  today  is  a  living 
iratory  for  the  political  experiments 
he  20th  century.  A  multitude  of  na- 
s  have  emerged  from  the  disintegra- 

of  empires,  their  dreams  of  a  better 
ire  sustained  by  memories  of  a 
iious  past.  The  modern  nation-state 

been  imposed  upon  traditions  that 
liscend  both  secular  loyalties  and 
il-defined  borders.  The  quest  for 
itemization  competes  uneasily  with 
j?ious  and  ethnic  identities  that  long 
date  the  Industrial  Revolution  of  the 

i  Clearly,  the  peoples  of  the  Middle 
jit  are  embarked  upon  the  most  rapid 
al  transformations  in  their  history. 


Nonetheless,  the  past  strongly 
permeates  both  their  attitudes  toward 
the  future  and  the  texture  of  their  daily 
life.  The  ruins  of  ancient  times  remind 
them  and  us  that  the  region  has  always 
played  a  vital  part  in  the  advance  of 
civilization. 

There  are  other  ruins,  too,  that  re- 
mind us  of  another  aspect  of  the  Middle 
East.  Philosophers  and  artists,  mer- 
chants and  travelers,  statesmen  and 
scholars  have  made  their  impact 
throughout  the  ages.  But  the  soldier, 
with  his  vast  monuments  to  destruction, 
is  perhaps  overly  represented  in  the  ar- 
chaeology of  this  region.  The  violence  of 
war  is  all  too  often  the  point  of  contact 


between  the  history  of  the  Middle  East 
and  its  contemporary  struggles. 

By  the  standards  of  this  ancient 
region,  the  United  States  is  a  country 
still  in  its  infancy.  But  by  virtue  of  our 
power  and  our  interests,  our  relation- 
ships and  our  objectives,  we  are  uniquely 
placed  to  play  a  constructive  role  in 
helping  the  nations  of  the  area  in  their 
quest  for  peace  and  security.  Now  is 
America's  moment  in  the  Middle  East. 
As  Americans,  let  us  hope  to  be 
remembered  by  the  peoples  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  not  for  the  monuments  of  war 
but  for  the  works  of  peace. 


mm 
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Peaceful  Change  in  Central  America 


by  Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Jr. 

Address  given  on  behalf  of  Secretary 
Haig  before  the  Pittsburgh  World  Affairs 
Council,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  on 
May  27,  1982.  Ambassador  Stoessel  is 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State.1 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  appear  here  today 
before  the  Pittsburgh  World  Affairs 
Council  and  to  deliver,  on  behalf  of 
Secretary  Haig,  his  remarks  on  "Peace- 
ful Change  in  Central  America."  I  know 
how  much  the  Secretary  wanted  to  be 
here  today  himself  to  deliver  this  impor- 
tant statement,  and  yet  it  is  the  very 
theme  of  his  speech— peaceful  change— 
which  necessitates  his  presence  in  Wash- 
ington today  to  attend  the  Organization 
of  American  States'  (OAS)  special  ses- 
sion on  the  Falklands. 

As  the  fighting  has  grown  more  in- 
tense over  the  past  few  days  in  the 
Falklands,  diplomatic  efforts  have  been 
renewed  by  several  parties.  Today's 
meeting  of  the  organ  of  consultation  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  is  a 
pivotal  event  in  this  process,  at  which 
further  definition  may  be  given  to  the 
OAS  position  on  this  crisis.  Owing  to  the 
vital  American  interests  which  are  in- 
volved and  to  the  tragic  cost  of  this 
crisis  in  terms  of  human  life,  Secretary 
Haig  felt  it  necessary  to  personally  lead 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  meeting.  His 
involvement  today  is,  as  it  has  been 
from  the  outset,  an  expression  of  our 
willingness  to  aid  in  the  search  for  a 
peaceful  solution  to  this  dispute  between 
two  friends. 


As  we  meet  today  to  discuss  our 
hemisphere,  the  war  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Argentina  can  only  cause 
Americans  the  greatest  of  anguish.  We 
in  the  United  States  must  recognize  that 
much  is  at  stake.  Britain  is  a  country  to 
which  we  are  bound  by  unique  ties  of 
friendship,  values,  and  alliance.  Argen- 
tina is  an  old  friend,  a  country  of  immi- 
grants like  our  own,  with  which  we 
share  the  adventure  of  the  new  world 
experience. 

For  these  relationships  alone,  we 
would  have  been  deeply  concerned  about 
the  tragic  events  that  began  so  short  a 
time  ago.  But  there  are  additional  and 
even  more  compelling  reasons  for  our 
anguish.  This  hemisphere  has  been  more 
than  just  a  place  to  dream  of  a  "new 
world":  For  two  generations  and  more, 
it  has  also  been  the  world's  best  haven 
from  war.  The  inter-American  system 
and  the  Rio  treaty  have  contained  and 
almost  eliminated  armed  conflict  among 
the  states  of  the  Americas.  Our  neigh- 
bors have  the  lowest  rate  of  expenditure 
for  arms  of  any  area  of  the  world.  These 
unique  achievements  must  not  be  lost. 

When  two  friends  are  at  war  with 
each  other,  American  policy  cannot  be 
guided  simply  by  friendship.  Nor  can  we 
be  guided  simply  by  fear  that  the  very 
expression  of  our  position  will  damage 
our  long-term  interests.  In  this  critical 
situation,  the  only  sure  guide  for  Ameri- 
can action  is  principle. 

The  President  has  set  forth  as  a 
basic  principle  of  American  foreign 
policy  that  historic  change  should  occur 
peacefully  and  under  the  rule  of  law. 
The  United  States  favors  the  peaceful 
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settlement  of  international  disputes 
without  resort  to  force  or  the  threat  of 
force.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  advance 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  else- 
where toward  more  free,  more  peaceful, 
and  more  productive  societies. 

Our  policy  toward  the  South  Atlantic 
has  been  designed  to  support  this  cen- 
tral principle  of  our  foreign  policy.  If  we 
disregard  it,  conflict  will  continue,  creat- 
ing an  opportunity  for  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  allies  to  gain  the  influence  they 
have  long  sought.  At  the  request  of  both 
parties  we  have,  therefore,  tried  hard  to 
prevent  war.  We  remain  ready  to  help 
or  to  support  any  realistic  diplomatic  in- 
itiative which  will  bring  a  just  peace. 

The  South  Atlantic  is  not  the  only 
place  in  this  hemisphere  where  the  proc- 
ess of  peaceful  change  has  been 
challenged.  The  peoples  of  Central 
America  are  confronted  by  severe 
economic  and  social  problems.  They 
want  to  remain  faithful  to  the  authentic 
vision  of  the  Americas— the  liberty  and 
dignity  of  man.  But  self-appointed  revo- 
lutionaries supported  by  Nicaragua, 
Cuba,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  are  attempting 
to  manipulate  the  problems  of  Central 
America  in  order  to  impose  new  dicta- 
torships by  force.  If  they  should  succeed, 
peace  and  progress  in  the  hemisphere 
will  surely  be  among  the  victims. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  such  forces, 
the  advocates  of  democratic  reform  and 
international  cooperation  have  recently 
registered  impressive  advances.  The 
March  28  constituent  assembly  election 
in  El  Salvador  provided  a  decisive  exam- 
ple. Neither  the  local  guerrillas  nor  the 
international  skeptics  prevented  the 
courageous  people  of  El  Salvador  from 
reaffirming  their  faith  in  a  democratic 
solution  to  their  problems. 

El  Salvador  was  not  alone.  Costa 
Rica  and  Honduras,  members  with  El 
Salvador  in  the  Central  American  Demo- 
cratic Community,  were  resisting  suc- 
cessfully Cuban  and  Nicaraguan  efforts 
to  destabilize  the  region.  In  January, 
Honduras  completed  its  own  transition 
to  democratic  rule  with  the  inauguration 
of  an  elected  president  and  legislative 
assembly.  At  the  same  time,  Costa 
Rica's  30-year-old  democratic  tradition 
withstood  the  double  shock  of  hard  eco- 
nomic times  and  the  political  and  mili- 
tary turmoil  of  its  neighbors. 

The  democratic  experience  also  ex- 
tended to  the  Dominican  Republic  and 
Colombia.  Only  10  days  ago,  the  presi- 
dential election  in  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic marked  a  new  milestone  in  that  coun- 
try's inspiring  progress  in  building 
democratic  institutions.  And  despite 


violence  by  Cuban-trained  guerrillas, 
Colombia's  voters  elected  a  new  legisla- 
ture on  March  14.  They  return  to  the 
polls  this  Sunday  to  elect  a  president. 

These  affirmations  of  freedom  have 
reverberated  throughout  the  region  and 
the  world.  They  demonstrate  that 
totalitarian  victory  over  democracy  in 
the  Caribbean  Basin  is  far  from  in- 
evitable. Quite  to  the  contrary:  18  of  the 
25  states  in  the  basin  now  have  govern- 
ments elected  by  the  people.  Recognition 
is  growing  that  armed  insurrection  and 
extremism,  whatever  the  ideology,  are 
unwanted  and  unworkable.  The  security 
for  every  citizen  that  is  essential  to 
development  can  be  provided  best  within 
the  framework  of  democracy. 

America's  Responsibility 

The  United  States,  as  the  advocate  of 
democratic  reform  and  peaceful  change, 
cannot  stand  aloof  from  the  challenges 
of  Central  America.  Our  neighbors'  fate 
will  have  far-reaching  consequences  for 
the  stability  of  the  region  and  our  hemi- 
sphere. The  world  is  watching  to  see 
whether  we  are  careful  enough  and 
determined  enough  to  meet  these 
challenges. 

We  can  no  longer  afford  our  histori- 
cal tendency  to  oscillate  between  utter 
neglect  of  Central  America  and  direct 
intervention.  Instead,  the  United  States 
must  pursue  a  balanced  approach,  one 
that  takes  into  account  the  realities  of 
local  conditions  but  that  also  appreciates 
the  regional  and  global  context.  We 
know  that  the  United  States  cannot 
"cure"  Central  America's  longstanding 
problems  by  itself.  Still  less  does  our 
policy  envisage  the  use  of  American 
troops,  who  are  neither  wanted  nor 
needed.  But  we  can  promote  democracy 
and  reform,  while  protecting  our  vital 
interests.  We  can  do  so  if  we  mount  the 
sustained  political,  economic,  and  securi- 
ty cooperation  with  Central  America  and 
other  friends  in  Latin  America  that  is 
demanded  by  our  democratic  values  and 
essential  to  our  own  security. 

The  time  has  come  for  Americans  to 
work  with  unity  and  determination 
toward  the  goal  of  a  region  at  peace 
with  itself,  free  from  outside  threats, 
and  able  to  devote  its  energies  to  eco- 
nomic progress  and  the  development  of 
democratic  political  institutions. 

Threefold  Commitment 

What  is  required  of  America  today  is  a 
threefold  commitment  to  support 


democracy,  economic  development,  al 
security  cooperation  in  Central  Ameis 

First,  we  must  commit  ourselvi 
to  the  support  of  democracy  in  eve 
country  of  the  area.  Democracy  is  r 
an  abstract  value  but  an  indispensab 
means  through  which  political,  econc 
and  social  issues  can  be  addressed  in 
peaceful  manner.  Democratic  institu 
offer  the  chance  to  redress  grievanct 
and  the  flexibility  to  resolve  problem 
a  rational  way  before  dangerous 
pressures  explode  in  violence.  And 
responsible  democratic  institutions  a 
the  best  protection  against  the  repes 
violation  of  individual  rights. 

A  key  part  of  our  commitment  t 
democracy  must  be  the  determinatio 
use  our  influence'  to  help  our  neighb< 
secure  the  human  rights  of  each  of  t, 
citizens.  Intimidation,  fear,  and  deni 
liberty  are  unacceptable  barriers  to  • 
progress.  Only  the  political  framewc 
of  democracy  strengthens  lasting  ee 
nomic  and  social  development. 

Second,  we  must  support  sus- 
tained economic  development.  Prei 
dent  Reagan's  Caribbean  Basin  pro-' 
posals— developed  in  concert  with  Mj 
ico,  Canada,  Venezuela,  and  Colomt,- 
will  provide  the  opportunity  for  lont 
term  prosperity  to  the  small  econorr : 
of  the  area.  The  President's  progran 
designed  to  encourage  future  econon 
development  by  granting  duty-free  tj 
ment  to  the  region's  imports,  by  pre 
viding  tax  incentives  for  investment; 
the  region,  and  by  offering  assistanc 
and  training  to  help  the  private  sect' 
Emergency  financial  assistance  is  al 
provided  to  relieve  critical  short-ter; 
pressures.  The  Caribbean  Basin  in- 
itiative offers  hope  of  a  different  fat' 
for  the  region— a  better  future  for  ; 
many  who  have  known  only  destitul 
We  must  support  this  program  whk 
so  much  in  our  own  national  interest 
well  as  that  of  our  neighbors. 

Third,  we  must  offer  our  coop 
tion  in  security  matters.  Military  t 
ing  and  supplies  can  help  local  force 
repel  guerrilla  violence  against  the 
political  process,  the  economic  infra 
structure,  and  national  institutions. 
tral  American  armed  forces  face  a  I 
cult  task  against  experienced  enemn 
who  receive  substantial  and  sophist 
cated  support  from  abroad.  Their  a 
to  respond  in  an  effective  and  discn 
nating  manner  can  be  increased  by  ' 
assistance  and  training. 
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Priorities 

led  by  these  reaffirmations  of  our  in- 
st  in  the  freedom,  prosperity,  and 
rity  of  our  neighbors,  we  must  set 
priorities  for  the  months  ahead.  It  is 
cal  that  we  maintain  the  momentum 
jcent  steps  toward  democracy  in  El 
ador.  Salvadoran  political  parties 
the  constituent  assembly  have 
vn  the  ability  to  make  the  comprom- 
necessary  to  form  a  government  of 
mciliation  with  a  mandate  to  build  a 
:tioning  democracy.  Those  opposition 
icnts  capable  of  accommodating  to 
locracy  should  seriously  consider  re- 
ing  the  political  process.  Now  that  El 
odor's  civilian  and  military  leaders 
3  faced  the  elections  and  abided  by 
results,  other  governments  can  also 
)urage  steps  toward  national  recon- 
tion  which  can  rally  El  Salvador's 
pmented  society  around  democratic 
idards. 

For  our  part,  we  will  support  the 
tinuation  of  El  Salvador's  reforms, 
ticularly  its  land  reform  program, 
isiderable  confusion  has  arisen 
»ntry  over  constituent  assembly 
slation  affecting  this  program.  We 
e  been  assured  that  the  purpose  of 
legislation  is  to  improve  agricultural 
:iency  while  reaffirming  the  rights  of 
i-reform  beneficiaries.  We  are  watch- 
the  practical  effects  of  this  change 
y  carefully,  to  see  that  progress  will 
tinue.  Salvadorans  should  know  that 
will  support  no  less.  We  shall  also 
i  forward  to  further  efforts  to  curb 
ses  of  authority  by  the  security 
:es,  and  we  shall  help  to  sustain 
gress  toward  the  establishment  of 
nocratic  institutions.  All  of  these  ele- 
nts  of  change  are  important  in  fulfill- 
the  desires  expressed  by  the  Salva- 
an  people  so  clearly  in  the  elections. 

The  United  States  will  also  help 
irts  to  facilitate  the  reentry  of  dissi- 
it  Salvadoran  political  forces  into  the 
ntry's  democratic  life.  We  shall  will- 
ly  enter  into  contacts  to  facilitate 
Missions  or  negotiations  on  how  to 
aden  the  democratic  process  and  to 
vide  an  opportunity  for  those  who 
i  accept  democratic  rules  to  reenter 

mainstream.  But  we  will  neither  en- 
se  nor  promote  negotiations  over 
Iversharing,  which  would  give  the 
i  ;rrillas  a  special  place  at  the  bargain- 
|  table  because  they  bear  arms.  This 
iuld  defeat  the  very  principle  of  the 
| nocratic  process.  It  would  dishonor 
I  courage  of  the  Salvadoran  people. 

Elsewhere  in  Central  America,  the 
vly  elected  governments  of  Costa 


Rica  and  Honduras  have  embarked  upon 
tough  austerity  programs  to  prevent 
economic  disaster.  At  the  same  time, 
they  are  working  to  improve  their 
capacity  to  prevent  terrorist  infiltration 
from  undermining  their  institutions  and 
stability.  The  United  States  will  provide 
the  economic  and  security  assistance 
needed  by  these  countries,  and  newly  in- 
dependent Belize  as  well,  to  set  their 
economies  back  on  the  road  to  develop- 
ment and  to  protect  their  democratic  in- 
stitutions from  attack. 

For  the  first  time  in  years,  the 
outlook  is  also  promising  in  Guatemala, 
where  political  development  has  long 
been  paralyzed.  In  the  wake  of  a  mili- 
tary coup  led  by  young  officers,  a  new 
government  has  pledged  to  end  human 
rights  abuses,  to  eliminate  corruption, 
and  to  institute  a  free  and  open  demo- 
cratic system.  We  hope  that  the  steps 
already  taken  toward  fulfilling  these 
commitments  will  continue  and  that  they 
will  enable  Guatemala  to  deal  more 
effectively  with  its  socioeconomic,  politi- 
cal, and  security  problems.  Cuba's  guer- 
rilla allies  in  Guatemala  have  been  con- 
sistently unresponsive  to  the  new 
government's  pleas  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  join  in  a  process  of  national 
reconciliation.  But  they  are  unlikely  to 
gain  power  by  force  if  Guatemala  con- 
tinues on  its  new  course  of  orderly 
reform.  Now  that  Guatemala  has  begun 
to  change,  we  must  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity to  encourage  the  return  to  democ- 
racy and  law  through  electoral  reforms 
and  safeguards  for  individual  rights. 

Our  approach  to  Central  America 
has  focused  on  those  societies  embarked 
on  the  road  to  democratic  reform,  but 
we  must  also  address  the  problems 
posed  by  Nicaragua.  Under  the  San- 
dinistas, Nicaragua  has  been  instrumen- 
tal in  the  campaign  to  obstruct 
democratic  progress  in  El  Salvador.  We 
and  other  countries  have  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed concern  over  these  activities  and 
developments  in  Nicaragua  itself  that 
endanger  both  pluralism  and  economic 
progress. 

Marxist-Leninist  leaders  in  Nicar- 
agua would  have  been  greatly  strength- 
ened had  El  Salvador  collapsed  this 
spring  as  they  predicted.  They  did  more 
than  just  predict  it.  They  sought  to  in- 
sure it  by  providing  arms,  propaganda, 
and  logistical  support.  Now,  in  the  wake 
of  the  Salvadoran  elections,  we  are  ex- 
ploring once  again  whether  the  Nicar- 
aguan  leadership  is  prepared  to  change 
its  ways,  to  cease  its  intervention  in  the 


affairs  of  its  neighbor,  to  stop  the  mili- 
tarization of  its  society,  and  to  fulfill  its 
promises  of  pluralism  and  genuine  non- 
alignment. 

Progress  will  not  be  possible  unless 
the  Sandinistas  end  their  support  for  in- 
surgencies in  other  countries.  We  are 
discussing  with  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment several  proposals  which  could  ad- 
dress their  neighbors'  concerns,  our  con- 
cerns, and  the  complaints  of  the  Sandin- 
istas themselves.  We  must  hope  that  the 
Nicaraguans  will  understand  that  their 
future  and  that  of  Central  America  does 
not  lie  in  imitating  Cuba  but  in  demo- 
cratic government  with  the  support  of 
the  people. 

Finally,  a  word  is  in  order  about  our 
policy  toward  Cuba  itself.  Over  two 
decades  have  passed  since  Fidel  Castro 
took  power.  In  Cuba,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, it  has  become  clear  that  while 
Marxist-Leninist  ideology  may  be  a  vehi- 
cle to  seize  power,  it  is  an  obstacle  to 
progress.  Today,  the  Cuban  people  see 
the  fruits  of  their  labor  poured  into 
armaments  and  adventures  abroad. 
Their  economy  stagnates  and  a  huge 
Soviet  subsidy  of  $3  billion  a  year  has 
become  essential  for  survival.  Like  other 
Communist  states,  Cuba  has  also  pro- 
duced a  flood  of  refugees. 

A  better  relationship  between  Cuba 
and  the  United  States  is  both  possible 
and  desirable,  but  it  cannot  take  place  in 
the  context  of  aggression  and  subver- 
sion. The  Salvadorans  and  others  have 
shown  that  they  reject  the  latest  at- 
tempt by  Cuba,  abetted  by  the  U.S.S.R., 
to  determine  their  destinies  by  force. 
Sooner  or  later,  the  determination  of  the 
peoples  of  Central  America  to  win  a 
democratic  future  must  impress  the 
Cuban  leadership  with  the  futility  of 
their  current  policies. 

Democracy  and  Peaceful  Change 

History,  wrote  Valery,  is  the  science  of 
events  that  never  recur.  As  we  enter  the 
final  decades  of  the  20th  century,  we  are 
conscious  that  our  relations  with  our 
neighbors  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
have  entered  a  new  stage.  Neither  we 
nor  they  can  afford  benign  neglect  in 
any  field.  Neither  they  nor  we  can  afford 
to  ignore  the  principles  of  peaceful 
change  and  the  resolution  of  disputes 
without  resort  to  force. 

U.S.  relations  with  the  nations  of 
Central  America,  the  Caribbean,  and  in- 
deed the  rest  of  Latin  America  are 
changing,  but  the  democratic  vocation 
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endures.  It  is  democracy  alone  that 
recognizes  government's  responsibility  to 
the  people,  thus  providing  the  funda- 
mental political  stability  necessary  for 
both  individual  freedom  and  social  prog- 
ress. This  stability,  however,  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  status  quo.  To  the 
contrary,  the  bloodless  balance  of  social 
forces  offered  by  democracy  is  the  only 
sure  framework  for  lasting  and  bene- 
ficial economic  and  social  change.  By  ad- 
ding our  strength  to  the  will  of  our 
neighbors,  we  can  realize  together  a  new 
world  of  opportunities  for  self-develop- 
ment in  freedom. 


iPress  release  180  of  May  28,  1982.  ■ 

Developing  Lasting 

U.S.-China 

Relations 

by  Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Jr. 

Address  given  on  behalf  of  Secretary 
Haig  before  the  National  Council  on 
U.S.-China  Trade,  Washington,  B.C.,  on 
June  1,  1982.  Ambassador  Stoessel  is 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  today.  I 
know  that  you  and  the  other  members  of 
the  National  Council  on  U.S.-China 
Trade  have  been  deeply  involved  in  de- 
veloping a  strong,  mutually  beneficial 
relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  China.  I  can  honestly  say  that  with- 
out your  constructive  approach  and  per- 
sistent efforts,  we  would  not  have  come 
as  far  as  we  have  in  our  bilateral  rela- 
tions. 

Fostering  a  lasting  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  China  has 
been  a  vitally  important  bipartisan  objec- 
tive for  the  last  four  administrations.  A 
strong  U.S.-China  relationship  is  one  of 
the  highest  goals  of  President  Reagan's 
foreign  policy. 

Strong  U.S.-China  relations  are  not 
only  critical  for  our  long-term  security 
but  also  contribute  to  Asian  stability  and 
global  harmony.  The  United  States  and 
China  are  both  great  countries,  strong 
and  vigorous,  with  tremendous  potential 
for  promoting  world  peace  and  pros- 
perity. As  President  Reagan  noted  in  his 
letter  to  Premier  Zhao  commemorating 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Shanghai 


communique,  "our  contacts  have  em- 
braced almost  all  areas  of  human 
endeavor." 

We  view  China  as  a  friendly  country 
with  which  we  are  not  allied  but  with 
which  we  share  many  common  interests. 
Strategically,  we  have  no  fundamental 
conflicts  of  interest,  and  we  face  a  com- 
mon challenge  from  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
areas  such  as  trade,  tourism,  banking, 
and  agriculture  and  in  scientific,  techno- 
logical, and  educational  exchanges,  a 
close,  cooperative  relationship  has  re- 
sulted in  a  productive  flow  of  people  and 
ideas  between  our  two  societies.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  the  Reagan  Admini- 
stration believes  it  essential  that  we 
develop  a  strong  and  lasting  relation- 
ship. 

During  the  decade-long  process  of 
normalizing  our  relations,  a  number  of 
principles  upon  which  we  base  our  China 
policy  have  emerged.  These  principles, 
which  President  Reagan  has  strongly  en- 
dorsed, include  our  recognition  that  the 
Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  is  the  sole  legal  government  of 
China  and  our  acknowledgment  of  the 
Chinese  position  that  there  is  but  one 
China  and  that  Taiwan  is  a  part  of 
China. 

They  also  include  a  firm  acceptance 
that  the  U.S.-China  relationship,  like  all 
relationships  between  equal,  sovereign 
nations,  should  be  guided  by  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  respect  for  each 
other's  sovereignty  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  noninterference  in  each 
other's  internal  affairs.  The  relationship 
should  be  based  on  a  spirit  of  consulta- 
tion, cooperation,  and  strong  efforts  to 
achieve  mutual  understanding  on  the 
wide  range  of  issues  of  interest  to  both 
of  our  countries. 

The  Reagan  Administration  is  com- 
mitted to  pursuing  a  durable  relationship 
with  China  based  on  these  principles. 
President  Reagan  values  the  relationship 
highly  and  believes  it  is  important  to 
work  together  to  expand  the  benefits  to 
both  countries.  As  he  said  in  a  recent 
letter  to  Vice  Chairman  Deng  Xiaoping, 
"China  and  America  are  two  great  na- 
tions destined  to  grow  stronger  through 
cooperation,  not  weaker  through  divi- 
sion." 

It  is  because  of  the  importance  that 
President  Reagan  places  on  the 
U.S.-China  relationship  that  Vice  Presi- 
dent Bush  recently  visited  Beijing  as  the 
President's  personal  emissary.  We  were 
highly  pleased  with  the  outcome  of  the 
Vice  President's  trip,  both  in  terms  of 
the  reception  he  received  and  in  terms 
of  the  clarity  and  quality  of  the  high- 
level  communication  which  it  produced. 


We  believe  that  both  the  United  Sta ; 
and  China  saw  in  this  visit  the  oppoi 
tunity  to  demonstrate  the  high  value 
each  places  on  the  relationship.  We  ;< 
believe  that  good  progress  was  mad<r 
addressing  the  one  serious  issue  tha 
threatened  good  relations— Taiwan  I 
sales. 

We  are  continuing  our  discussioi 
with  the  Chinese  on  this  complex,  hi 
torical  issue.  We  believe  that  so  longj 
both  sides  demonstrate  the  statesrm 
ship,  vision,  and  goodwill  that  have 
characterized  our  relationship,  we  w 
be  able  to  overcome  our  difficulties, 
deed,  anything  other  than  a  success: 
outcome  would  be  a  great  misfortur, 
both  sides.  The  only  beneficiary  woi 
be  our  common  adversaries. 

Reagan  Administration  Initiatives 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  address  the; 
Taiwan  arms  sale  issue  today.  Indet 
public  attention  on  this  issue  has  tex 
to  obscure  the  continuing  progress 
which  this  Administration  has  made 
carrying  out  important  China  policy: 
itiatives.  These  steps  play  an  impori 
role  in  removing  residual  impedime.: 
to  a  relationship  based  on  mutual  tn 
They  will  further  strengthen  the  fo< 
tion  for  a  durable  long-term  partner 
between  the  United  States  and  Chii. 

These  initiatives  grew  out  of  a 
thorough  review  of  all  aspects  of 
U.S.-China  relations  conducted  duri] 
the  first  5  months  of  the  Reagan  A 
ministration.  They  were  launched  jit 
year  ago,  when  Secretary  Haig  visii 
Beijing.  During  his  meetings,  the  Si 
tary  reaffirmed  our  common  stratej: 
perceptions  and  announced  new  stes 
aimed  at  deepening  our  bilateral  re 
tionship.  The  subsequent  implemenl 
of  this  policy  focused  on  four  main 
areas— technology  transfer,  arms  t. 
fers,  legislative  restrictions,  and  co 
sular  relations.  In  the  11  months  si: 
the  Secretary's  visit,  important  pro- 
has  been  made  on  all  fronts. 

We  have  substantially  liberalize 
export  control  policy  toward  China  I 
initiative  has  reflected  not  only  a  dj 
to  expand  business  opportunities  bi 
also  our  strong  national  interest  in: 
tributing  to  China's  modernization.' 
recognize  that  a  secure,  modernizii 
China  is  important  to  the  United  Sj 
from  a  global  and  strategic  perspec 
We  strongly  believe  in  supporting  I 
jing's  ambitious  efforts  to  improve 
quality  of  life  of  more  than  one-qu?t 
of  the  world's  population. 

Over  the  past  year,  there  has  H 
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natic  rise  in  approvals  of  export 
lses  for  China.  Since  July  of  1981 
ugh  March  of  this  year,  1,203 
ise  applications  were  approved.  This 
esented  an  increase  of  nearly  40% 
•  the  prior  9-month  period. 
A  recent  White  House  directive 
firmed  this  policy  of  substantial 
•alization,  emphasizing  that  U.S.  ex- 
;  policy  "should  support  a  secure, 
idly,  and  modernizing  China"  and 
srscoring  the  importance  of  "prompt 
full  implementation"  of  the  Presi- 
tfs  June  4,  1981  decision.  This  new 
ctive  should  give  additional  impetus 
ur  efforts  to  expand  trade  relations. 
lly  expect  that  as  U.S. -China  rela- 
s  continue  to  advance,  there  will  be 
ortant  further  progress. 
Another  area  in  which  we  have 
led  the  way  to  future  cooperation  is 
rms  transfer  policy.  During  his  June 
1  visit  to  Beijing,  Secretary  Haig  an- 
nced  that  we  were  prepared  to 
aerate  with  China  in  this  area  on  the 
ie  case-by-case  basis  governing  U.S. 
is  transfers  to  all  other  nations.  In 
ember  1981,  we  lifted  the  historical 
5  on  munitions  sales  to  China. 
The  Administration  also  recognized 
t  the  increasing  flow  of  businessmen, 
rists,  and  students  between  the 
ted  States  and  China  made  it 
ierative  that  we  establish  regular  con- 
ir  relations.  Accordingly,  Secretary 
g  rapidly  concluded  negotiations  on  a 
sular  convention  which  was  ratified 
!  fall  and  came  into  force  this  year. 
ze  the  differing  social  systems  of  the 
>  countries  at  times  lead  us  to  take 
ering  views  on  some  issues  involving 
citizens,  the  convention  provides  im- 
tant  protections  for  Americans  in 
na.  We  intend  vigorously  to  uphold 
provisions,  not  only  in  letter  but  in 
•it. 

The  Administration  conducted  a 
"ough  review  of  legislation  affecting 
relationship  with  China.  The  review 
itified  three  areas  in  which  outdated 
s  discriminated  against  China  in 
rs  inconsistent  with  our  current 
itegic  relationship.  These  were: 
ibility  for  foreign  assistance,  PL  480, 
the  importation  of  seven  previously 
ned  furskins. 

Congressional  reaction  to  these  pro- 
als  has  been  positive.  We  have  no 
is  to  extend  PL  480  and  are  only 
templating  limited  technical  assist- 
e  through  Chinese  involvement  in 
iblished  programs.  However,  these 
I  important  symbolic  gestures,  which 
hope  will  contribute  to  a  relationship 
ed  on  equality,  mutual  benefit,  and 
tual  respect. 


The  Growing  Relationship 

I  would  now  like  to  share  with  you  some 
of  my  thoughts  about  the  value  of  the 
U.S. -China  relationship,  both  past  and 
future.  We  have  made  tremendous 
strides  and  will  seek  continued  progress 
in  the  years  ahead. 

To  start  with,  the  strategic  benefits 
that  we  see  now— some  10  years  after 
the  beginning  of  rapprochement— have 
been  substantial.  It  is  an  obvious  but 
often  overlooked  and  vitally  important 
fact  that  the  United  States  and  China  no 
longer  face  each  other  as  hostile  adver- 
saries and  no  longer  need  to  deploy 
forces  against  one  another.  This  has 
made  a  tremendous  difference  to  both 
nations  and  will  continue  to  be  of  critical 
importance  to  planners  on  both  sides. 

The  relationship  has  been  important 
to  our  entire  global  strategy.  U.S.  and 
Chinese  security  policies  are  basically 
compatible.  The  relationship  has  sup- 
ported our  alliance  structure  and  en- 
hanced China's  ability  to  deal  with 
challenges  to  its  security.  In  many  areas 
of  the  world  our  economic  assistance 
and  political  relationships  have  been 
mutually  reinforcing. 

To  turn  to  specific  areas,  our  consul- 
tations with  the  Chinese  on  Kampuchea 
have  been  an  important  complement  to 
our  cooperation  with  the  ASEAN 
[Association  of  South  East  Asian  Na- 
tions] nations  in  attempting  to  turn  back 
Vietnamese  aggression.  In  Afghanistan 
and  Southwest  Asia,  the  United  States 
and  China  have  maintained  closely 
parallel  policies,  recognizing  that  the  en- 
tire region  is  threatened  by  a  southern 
thrust  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Indeed,  even  where  we  disagree,  the 
very  fact  that  we  can  maintain  a  high- 
quality  dialogue  on  international  issues 
is  an  important  byproduct  of  the  rela- 
tionship. In  one  area  which  we  approach 
in  different  ways— the  Korean  Penin- 
sula—  our  good  relations  have  been  an 
important  factor  fostering  regional 
stability. 

Bilaterally,  of  course,  there  have 
been  major  benefits.  U.S. -China  trade  is 
of  tremendous  importance  to  our  nation. 
Its  volume  has  increased  dramatically, 
and  its  potential  for  further  expansion 
remains  great.  We  were  pleased,  for  ex- 
ample, to  see  Premier  Zhao  Ziyang  re- 
ceiving important  American  business- 
men recently  even  at  a  time  of  difficulty 
elsewhere  in  U.S.-China  relations.  The 
Premier's  reception  of  Mr.  Phillips 
[Christopher  H.  Phillips,  President,  Na- 
tional Council  of  U.S.-China  Trade]  and 
Mr.  Tappan  [David  S.  Tappan,  Jr., 
President  and  Chief  Operating  Officer, 


Fluor  Corporation]  are  strong  indicators 
that  the  importance  we  continue  to  at- 
tach to  building  a  long-term  commercial 
relationship  is  reciprocated  at  the 
highest  levels  in  China. 

It  is  impressive  to  note  the  levels  of 
cooperation  that  already  exist  between 
our  two  countries. 

•  The  volume  and  value  of  bilateral 
trade  have  been  increasing  dramatically. 
China  is  now  our  14th  largest  trading 
partner. 

•  U.S.  agricultural  sales  to  China 
were  around  $2  billion  in  1981.  China 
has  thus  become  our  fifth  largest  market 
for  agricultural  products. 

•  There  are  currently  over  8,000 
Chinese  students  in  the  United  States. 
They  are  now  the  largest  group  of 
students  from  another  country  to  be 
studying  here.  Hundreds  of  Americans 
have  also  studied  or  done  research  in 
China. 

•  Tourism  and  other  travels  be- 
tween the  two  countries  have  grown  to 
massive  dimensions.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  Americans  visit  China  annually. 
Official  delegations  are  already  numer- 
ous and  are  increasing. 

•  At  last  count  some  80  American 
companies  have  established  permanent 
offices  in  Beijing.  Many  companies  with 
representatives  in  Hong  Kong  or  Tokyo 
are  also  involved  in  frequent  business 
discussions  with  the  Chinese. 

•  Opportunities  for  joint  ventures 
are  growing.  The  Chinese  recently 
adopted  a  joint  venture  law  that  estab- 
lishes a  legal  framework  for  such  under- 
takings. Under  the  auspices  of  the  U.N. 
Industrial  Development  Organization, 
the  Chinese  have  announced  130  joint 
ventures  open  to  foreign  participation. 

•  Our  two  governments  have  begun 
to  explore  the  possibility  of  a  bilateral 
investment  treaty  which  would  further 
facilitate  U.S.  investment  in  China. 

•  We  have  also  been  conducting  dis- 
cussions with  the  Chinese  on  the 
possibility  of  an  agreement  for  peaceful 
nuclear  cooperation,  which  would  enable 
us  to  compete  commercially  in  the  de- 
velopment of  China's  nuclear  power  pro- 
gram. 

•  Exchanges  have  increased  sub- 
stantially in  the  science  and  technology 
area.  During  1981  dozens  of  delegations 
were  exchanged,  and  three  new  proto- 
cols were  signed— bringing  the  total 
number  of  protocols  under  our  bilateral 
science  and  technology  agreement  to  17. 
The  benefits  to  both  sides  in  this  area, 
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which  span  a  wide  variety  of  fields  rang- 
ing from  health  to  earthquake  studies, 
have  proven  to  be  even  more  impressive 
than  we  had  foreseen. 


Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
again  that  the  Reagan  Administration 
values  the  U.S. -China  relationship  very 
highly.  That  relationship  must  be  based 
on  the  principles  of  equality  and  mutual 
respect.  We  will  continue  to  work  closely 
with  the  Chinese  leadership  with  the  ob- 
jective of  resolving  the  Taiwan  arms 
sales  issue.  We  will  seek  to  expand 
cooperation  with  China  in  areas  where 
our  interests  are  parallel  or  comple- 
mentary. 

American  foreign  policy  is  some- 
times accused  of  being  shortsighted  and 


of  operating  in  a  4-year  context.  It  is 
clear  from  the  record  of  four  admini- 
strations that  this  is  not  the  case  with 
China.  U.S.  foreign  policymakers  clearly 
recognize  that  it  is  not  in  our  interest  to 
perpetuate  the  hostility  that  existed  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  China  but 
to  look  ahead  to  decades  of  close  Sino- 
American  cooperation. 

I  believe  that  the  coming  years  will 
see  the  development  of  an  even  deeper 
and  more  extensive  relationship  between 
our  two  great  countries.  We  at  the  State 
Department  would  welcome  your 
thoughts  on  areas  that  remain  to  be  ex- 
plored and  initiatives  for  the  future. 
With  your  help  we  can  forge  a  lasting 
relationship  of  mutual  benefit  to  both 
the  United  States  and  China  that  will 
take  us  well  into  the  21st  century. 


Secretary  Interviewed  on 
"Face  the  Nation" 


Secretary  Haig  was  interviewed  on 
CBS  TV's  "Face  the  Nation"  by  George 
Herman,  CBS  News;  Bernard 
Gwertzman,  The  New  York  Times;  and 
Robert  Pierpoint,  CBS  News, 
Washington,  B.C.,  on  May  23,  1982.1 

Q.  In  this  morning's  news,  the 
British  troops  in  the  Falklands  seem 
to  be  consolidating  their  hold  on  their 
bridgehead  following  some  air  strikes 
on  Argentinian  positions.  Since  you've 
been  a  military  commander  as  well  as 
a  diplomat,  what  would  you  say  would 
have  to  happen  in  the  fighting  in  the 
Falklands  to  make  new  negotiations 
possible  and  profitable? 

A.  We,  of  course,  would  hope  that 
there  would  be  a  renewed  round  of 
negotiations  at  any  point,  but  it's  clear 
that  until  some  evidence  of  some  change 
in  the  military  situation  is  available, 
there  may  be  continued  stalemate. 

Q.  Remembering  America's 
military  experiences  in  Korea  and  in 
Vietnam,  in  which  you  had  a  role,  is 
this  situation  now  in  the  Falklands 
the  kind  of  thing  which  is  productive 
of  good  negotiations,  or  does  it  have 
to  wait  until  one  side  or  the  other 
takes  a  black  eye  or  gains  some  kind 
of  a  face-saving  victory? 

A.  I  don't  think  that  one  can  make  a 
real  value  judgment  on  that.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the 


withdrawal  of  the  Argentine  forces  fri 
the  islands;  and  a  political  solution.  I 
think  those  three  essential  elements  a 
as  important  today  as  they  were  at  tt 
outset  of  the  crisis. 

Q.  As  of  the  moment,  what  you 
seem  to  be  saying  is  that  there  is  ni 
foreseeable  negotiating  position  thi 
could  be  successful— that  is,  right 
now.  In  that  case,  it  appears  that  tl 
fighting  is  going  to  go  on  for  a  whi 
Do  you  see  the  Soviet  Union  in  any 
way  getting  involved  on  the  side  of 
Argentina,  and,  particularly,  do  yoi 
see  the  danger  of  a  superpower  cor 
frontation  over  this? 

A.  It  is  clear  that  we  have  made 
clear  to  the  Soviets  that  we  do  not 
believe  that  this  crisis  should  take  on 
East-West  overtones,  and  I  am  enco 
aged  that  thus  far  the  Argentine 
Government  has  repeatedly  stated  th 
it  will  not  accept  assistance,  so  to  sp' 
from  the  Soviet  Union  or  its  proxies, 
would  hope  that  situation  would  pre\ 
but  the  danger  of  its  turning  the  oth 
way  is,  of  course,  a  very  active  dang 
and  one  that  we  are  quite  concerned 
about. 


issue— for  example,  that  frustration, 
stalemate,  and  continuing  sacrifices  on 
both  sides  do  present  auspicious  oppor- 
tunities for  negotiation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  extensive  efforts  that  have 
been  applied  by  the  U.S.  Government, 
by  the  Peruvian  Government,  and  more 
recently  by  the  U.N.  Secretary  General 
in  a  period  before  real  sacrifices— and  I 
don't  belittle  those  incidents  that  were 
already  involved— did  not  seem  to  bring 
about  the  necessary  compromise  on  the 
part  of  the  parties.  So  one  might  be  in- 
clined to  feel  that  today  the  landing  of 
the  British  forces,  the  establishment  of  a 
strong  bridgehead  on  the  Falklands  in 
itself  constitutes  a  rather  remarkable 
change  in  the  situation.  For  that  reason, 
I  would  hope  that  efforts  would  continue 
on  the  part  of  all  parties  to  arrive  at  an 
early  solution. 

Q.  Now  that  the  British  flag  has 
been  hoisted  in  the  Falklands,  why 
not  support  the  growing  pressure  in 
the  United  Nations  for  an  immediate 
cease-fire? 

A.  I  think  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  very  clear.  The  United  Nations 
has  passed  a  resolution,  502,  which  has 
three  components.  Those  three  com- 
ponents constitute  a  very  strong  en- 
dorsement of  rule  of  law  in  international 
affairs,  and  that  is  that  aggression  must 
not  be  rewarded.  The  three  components 
involve  a  cease-fire,  as  you  suggest;  the 


' 


Q.  There  have  been  reports  tlu 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  giving  » 
least  intelligence  information  to  tl 
Argentines  through  Soviet  satellit 
Could  you  clarify  that? 

A.  We've  been  exposed  to  the  sa 
assurances  that  the  world  communit 
has  from  Argentina  that  they  are  nc; 
cepting  assistance,  so  I  prefer  to  aca 
their  word  on  face  value. 

Q.  You  say  you  would  hope  th< 
would  be  no  East-West  overtones, 
already  we're  hearing  North-South 
overtones.  How  about  the  U.S.  pos 
tion  vis-a-vis  not  only  Argentina  b 
its  increasing  number  of  friends 
among  those  who  used  to  be  not  s 
friendly  to  Argentina?  Are  we  in 
trouble? 

A.  It  goes  without  saying  that  t 
crisis,  from  the  outset,  endangered 
number  of  longstanding  American  h 
terests  in  this  hemisphere  and,  inde 
worldwide.  We,  for  that  reason,  bee 
active  from  the  outset  foreseeing  th 
complications,  and  we  certainly  didr 
misjudge  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
recognize  as  well  that  the  United  St 
has  been  guided  in  this  crisis  by  a  ft1 
mental  principle,  and  that  is  that  w< 
must  support  those  forces  that  supp 
the  rule  of  law  and  no  first  use  of  fl 
If  we  were  to  permit  that  to  be  viol' 
there  are  a  number  of  situations  in 
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isphere  which  could  immediately  ex- 
e  into  similarly  serious  crises. 

Q.  Are  we  sending  an  envoy  down 
rgentina,  another  General  Walters 
bassador  at  Large  Vernon  A. 
ters]  or  is  General  Walters  going 
;  down  there?  There  has  been  a 
rt  this  morning  to  that  effect. 
A.  There  is  only  one  General 
;ers. 

Q.  Is  he  going  back? 

A.  There  is  no  emissary  en  route  to 
10s  Aires  at  this  time. 

Q.  On  that  same  country,  is  there 
ir  that  Argentina  might  go 
ear,  not  right  now,  but  would  this 
propel  Argentina  or  other  Latin 
itries  to  step  up  their  military 
iding  or  even  to  go  nuclear? 
A.  I  think  on  the  nuclear  question, 
ncentives  for  that  we  must  recog- 
are  longstanding  worldwide.  That's 
we  have  been  such  avid  proponents 
^proliferation.  I've  always  made 
scint  that  insecurity,  isolation,  and 
rity  dangers  are  the  key  incentives 
he  acquisition  of  nuclear  capabili- 
We  have  been  concerned  about 
jntina's  activities  in  this  area,  and 
e  discussed  it  with  the  Argentine 
jrnment.  I'm  reasonably  confident 
will  not  be  a  direct  outgrowth  of 

With  respect  to  the  conflict  at  large, 
>urse,  it  whets  the  appetites  for 
er  levels  of  armaments  throughout 
lemisphere,  and  we  hope  this  inci- 
will  not  have  that  consequence. 

Q.  You  have  indicated  that  you  ac- 
the  Argentine  assurance  that  they 
not  getting  help  from  the  Soviet 
m,  but  the  United  States  is  giving 
to  Great  Britain.  For  some 
on,  so  far,  this  Administration, 
le  admitting  we're  giving  some 
,  has  not  been  willing  to  say  what 
e  doing  to  help  Britain.  Is  this  a 
1  of  a  pre-World  War  II  "destroy- 
to  Britain"  on  a  secret  basis,  or 
you  tell  us  really  what  we  are  do- 

IA.  I  think  the  President  has  been 

clear  on  that,  and  that  is  there  will 
io  active  American  military  involve- 
|t  in  this  crisis;  and  the  President 
Int  precisely  what  he  said.  On  the 
jr  hand,  we've  had  a  longstanding 
I  ary  relationship  with  a  key  ally  and 
jecial  relationship  with  Great  Britain, 
lin  the  confines  of  that,  we  have 
ided  certain  levels  of  assistance. 


They  do  not  include  direct  military  in- 
volvement of  any  kind  by  U.S.  forces, 
and  they  will  not. 

Q.  But  what  do  they  include? 

A.  I  think  we  have  pursued  a  policy 
of  not  providing  a  day-to-day  checklist  of 
such  items.  It  serves  no  useful  purpose, 
and  I'm  not  going  to  depart  from  that 
policy  this  morning. 

Q.  Is  there  a  parallel  on  the  other 
side?  Are  any  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  and  neighbors  of  Argentina 
providing  her  with  materiel  or  help? 

A.  Yes,  there  is  some  evidence  of 
that. 

Q.  What? 

A.  There  again,  I  don't  think  it 
serves  any  purpose  to  go  into  that. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  what  countries 
or  what  kinds  of  aid  are  being  given? 

A.  No,  but  Argentina  has  a  number 
of  historically  close  neighbors  who  have 
been  providing  assistance,  of  course,  but 
I  don't  think  at  substantial  levels. 

Q.  There  is  a  report  that  Presi- 
dent Brezhnev  has  replied  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  letter  about  the  start  of 
the  Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks 
(START).  Could  you  tell  us  if  that  let- 
ter goes  much  beyond  what  he  said  in 
his  public  speech? 

A.  I  don't  think  it  serves  a  useful 
purpose  to  lay  out  detailed  exchanges  in 
diplomatic  channels  between  heads  of 
state  and  heads  of  government.  I  will 
confirm  there  has  been  a  reply.  I  will 
also  suggest  that  we  anticipate  through 
diplomatic  channels— that's  at  State 
Department  level— to  confirm,  hopefully 
before  too  long,  a  date  for  the  resump- 
tion of  our  START  negotiations. 

Q.  The  letter  did  not,  then,  con- 
tain a  date  in  itself? 

A.  Now  you're  dragging  me  into 
disclosures  which  I  don't  think,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  practice,  is  good  diplomacy. 

Q.  What  about  your  possible 
meeting  with  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko?  Would  you  expect  that  by 
that  time  or  at  that  time  you  would 
set  a  date  for  the  start  of  these 
START  talks? 

A.  It's  too  early  to  say,  and  I  don't 
want  to  even  suggest  there  has  been  a 
meeting  confirmed  with  Foreign 
Minister  Gromyko  in  New  York  at  the 
disarmament  conference,  which  I'm  sure 
you're  referring  to. 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  There  have  been  some  informal 
discussions  at  diplomatic  levels  about  the 


possibility  of  such  a  meeting.  We,  on  our 
part,  would  welcome  it.  But  that  itself 
has  not  been  fixed. 

Q.  I'm  not  exactly  trying  to  drag 
you  into  disclosure,  but  would  like  to 
try  on  another  level  something  which 
I'm  sure  every  American  is  concerned 
about,  and  that  is,  in  these  inter- 
changes, do  you  detect  some  motion 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  some- 
thing that  gives  the  United  States 
reason  to  be  somewhat  more  sanguine 
than  in  the  past  about  arms  reduction? 

A.  I  think  the  response  of  the 
Soviets  to  the  President's  speech  at 
Eureka  College,  the  public  response,  Mr. 
Brezhnev's  speech  to  the  Komsomol,  was 
basically  encouraging.  It  was  also 
replete  with  a  number  of  self-serving 
posturing  statements  of  a  propagandistic 
character. 

Q.  Soviet  boilerplate. 

A.  Yes,  especially  as  we  get  into  the 
European- American  mutual  interest  on 
so-called  INF  [intermediate-range 
nuclear  forces]  talks. 

Q.  But  you  see  some  reason,  some 
psychological  movement,  so  to  speak? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  from  two  points  of 
view.  Mr.  Brezhnev  in  his  speech 
welcomed  the  early  resumption  of  talks 
in  general  and  also  accepted  the  princi- 
ple of  substantial  reductions  in  levels  of 
armaments.  One  can  only  be  encouraged 
by  that. 

Q.  You  were  critical,  as  was  the 
Administration  as  a  whole,  about  his 
proposal  for  a  freeze  in  strategic 
weapons  at  the  time  the  START  talks 
would  begin.  Some  people  have  sug- 
gested that,  actually,  since  the  Soviets 
have  a  very  active  program  right  now, 
a  freeze  would  not  hurt  the  United 
States  but,  in  fact,  might  help  it  hold 
off  further  Soviet  programs.  But  you 
don't  see  the  logic  in  that? 

A.  Not  only  don't  we  see  the  logic, 
why,  we  see  the  counterlogic.  The  sim- 
ple facts  are  that  a  freeze  would  lock  the 
United  States  into  positions  of  inferiori- 
ty in  key  areas.  No  place  is  that  more 
true  than  in  the  Western  European 
nuclear  environment,  where  we  are  fac- 
ing some  900  warheads  on  300  new 
mobile  systems,  with  the  West  having 
no  counterpart  whatsoever.  Anyone  who 
would  suggest  that  entering  into 
negotiations  under  such  a  frozen  dis- 
advantage would  be  an  incentive  for 
progress  in  the  arms  control  I  think  has 
somewhat  misplaced  his  logic. 

Q.  I  don't  want  to  get  locked  into 
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initials  here,  but  the  talks  you  just  re- 
ferred to  are  on  medium-range 
missiles.  As  I  understood  Mr. 
Brezhnev's  proposal,  it  was  for  a 
freeze  in  the  strategic  or  longer  range 
systems. 

A.  He  has  proposed  both,  as  you 
know— for  both  systems.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  his  speech  seemed  almost  to  pre- 
occupy itself  with  the  European  arms 
control  question. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  something,  as 
an  amateur.  I  mean,  these  two  gentle- 
men cover  the  State  Department  a 
good  deal,  and  they  are  used  to  the 
language  which  is  somewhat  foreign 
to  me.  I'm  a  little  bit  puzzled— 

A.  Sometimes  it's  foreign  to  me, 
too.  [Laughter] 

Q.  Foreign  to  you.  Very  well.  On 
one  hand,  I  hear  you  say  that  SALT 
[Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks]  II 
is  dead  in  the  water;  on  the  other 
hand,  I  hear  you  say  that  we're  observ- 
ing SALT  II.  And  I'm  a  little  puzzled 
as  to  what  it  means. 

A.  It  means  simply  that  there  are 
certain  restraints  associated  with  the 
SALT  II  discussions  and  the  draft  treaty 
which  both  sides  continue  to  abide  by. 

Q.  Not  all  of  them? 

A.  Not  at  all.  Neither  side  has 
entered  into  the  reductions  that  were 
visualized.  And  I  made  the  point  in  my 
recent  Senate  testimony.  There  is  no 
contradiction  in  such  a  thing.  Clearly, 
there  were  many  good  aspects  of  SALT 
II,  and  it's  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States— and  it  has  thus  far  been  in  the 
Soviets'  interest— to  maintain  those  re- 
straints because  it  provides  an  interna- 
tional backdrop  of  greater  confidence  on 
which  to  proceed  into  the  START 
negotiations. 

Q.  Why,  then,  would  it  not  make 
some  sense  to  go  ahead  and  ratify 
SALT  II,  start  from  there  and  move 
on  to  what  you  want,  which  is  reduc- 
tions? 

A.  For  the  simple  reason  that  we 
felt  that  SALT  II  is  badly  flawed,  badly 
flawed  in  a  number  of  areas.  It  permit- 
ted the  Soviet  Union  unusual  advantage 
in  the  heavy  intercontinental  missile 
area.  Secondly,  there  were  deficiencies 
in  the  verification  aspects.  Thirdly,  there 
was  no  Backfire  bomber  restraint— in 
other  words,  it  ran  free  for  the  Soviet 
Union. 

To  go  through  the  processes  of  rati- 
fying this  controversial,  flawed  treaty 
would  be  a  detriment  to  our  ability  to 
move  on  promptly  and  rapidly  with  the 


START  negotiations.  Beyond  that,  it 
would  lock  in  these  flaws.  And  it's  a 
very  different  thing  to  start  a  new  kind 
of  negotiation  against  a  backdrop  of 
unresolved  issues  than  to  have  these  dis- 
advantages locked  into  a  formal  treaty 
and  then  have  to  work  back,  as  SALT  II 
would  seek  to  do. 

Q.  If  I  understand  you  correctly, 
then  you  are  willing  to  accept  certain 
parts  of  SALT  II  as  having  already 
been  negotiated,  not  necessarily  take 
those  in  treaty  form,  but  incorporate 
those  parts  that  are  acceptable  to  you 
into  the  START  talks.  Is  that  correct? 

A.  No,  that's  not  correct.  What  I 
am  saying  is  that  there  are  certain  con- 
straints that  were  visualized  and  agreed 
to  in  SALT  II,  and  that  as  long  as  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  abide  by  those 
constraints— and  thus  far  they  seem  to 
be— we  are  inclined  to  do  the  same 
thing.  But  it  does  not  mean  that  this  is 
an  inherent  aspect  of  the  START 
negotiations,  which  are  clear  and  elean 
in  their  own  right,  and  visualize,  as  the 
President  said,  substantial  reductions  on 
both  sides. 

Q.  You  may  have  noticed  my 
abstracted  expression  as  I  listened  to 
some  news  on  my  little  earphone.  Let 
me  tell  you  that  it  is  reported— Argen- 
tine radio  is  saying  that  President 
Galtieri  has  sent  a  letter  to  the  Pope 
saying  that  President  Galtieri  agrees 
with  the  Pope  that  there  should  be  a 
cease-fire.  Can  you  read  anything  into 
this?  Is  this  politeness?  Is  this  move- 
ment? Can  one  guess  from  this  brief 
headline  what  this  might  mean? 

A.  I  think  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  well-meaning  and  more-than- 
justified  diplomatic  activity.  We've  seen 
a  great  deal  of  it  here.  The  Peruvian 
Government  is  attempting  to  launch 
another  effort.  The  Pope  himself,  as  he 
should  be,  is  seriously  concerned  about 
this  bloodshed. 

What  the  position  of  the  Argentine 
Government  is  with  respect  to  one  or 
more  of  these  depends,  in  its  character, 
as  to  what  it  is  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment is  prepared  to  accept.  If  it's  a 
cease-fire  and  that  the  conditions  for  a 
resumption  of  conflict  are  violations  of 
fundamental  principles  that  we  are  seek- 
ing to  preserve  and  strengthen,  then 
clearly  it  doesn't  offer  much  hope. 

Q.  To  go  back  to  the  discussion  of 
our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
you  obviously  have  to  take  into  ac- 
count domestic  problems  within  the 
Soviet  Union  when  you  are  evaluating 


how  much  they  are  willing  to  give  i 
certain  areas.  Today,  the  Washing 
Post  has  a  very  interesting  report, 
which  I'm  sure  you've  seen,  saying 
that  Soviet  agriculture  is  once  agai 
still,  and  yet  in  deep  trouble,  and  t 
as  a  result  of  this,  they  expect  som 
changes  at  the  higher  levels  of  the 
Kremlin  during  Politburo  meetings 
that  start  tomorrow.  What  is  your 
evaluation  of  this  report  and  of  th« 
possible  changes  in  the  Soviet  hier 
archy? 

A.  This  is  an  historic,  almost 
organic,  failure  of  the  Marxist-Lenin 
system  and  the  Soviet  model.  From 
outset,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  ur 
to  meet  the  food  requirements  of  its 
people— this  despite  the  fact  that  th 
have  placed  greater  and  greater  con 
tration  on  that  sector  of  their  societ; 
They  have  applied  more  human  effoi 
and  more  technology,  but  they  still,' 
through  systematic  failure,  have  fail 
to  "turn  the  corner,"  so  to  speak. 

I  think  that  it  is  perfectly  natur! 
that  there  are  always  scapegoats  in 
failures,  and  periodic  meetings  prov 
an  opportunity  to  make  some  chang 
It's  just  that  simple. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  hierarchy, 
what  do  you  see  about  the  impact 
the  Soviet  Union's  relations  with  II 
West  if  it's  going  to  be  so  dependil 
for  food  on  the  outside  world? 

A.  I've  always  made  the  point  tj 
the  United  States  and  the  West  at  lj 
if  they  maintain  especially  their  unii 
their  dealings  with  the  Soviet  Unioi 
have  a  great  deal  of  political  and  ec 
nomic  leverage  with  which  and  thro! 
which  to  insist  on  greater  restraint 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  So^ 
leaders. 

Q.  Do  you  think  we're  sending 
wrong  signal  by  agreeing  or  eveni 
ing  the  start  of  the  strategic  armi 
talks  without  any  conditions  atta« 
to  it— in  other  words,  without  an 
direct  linkage? 

A.  No.  I  think  we've  made  it  v-i 
clear  that  linkage  continues  to  be  ai 
tive  aspect  of  American  foreign  pol) 
indeed,  it  does.  But  the  President  M 
also  made  it  clear  that  arms  contro: 
very  special  area  of  East-West  rela: 
and  one  in  which  we  seek  our  own  t 
interests  to  be  realized. 

Q.  You're  really  saying  that 
linkage  is  dead. 

A.  Not  at  all.  I  said  just  the  oj< 
site.  I  said  it  is  not  dead;  it  remain; 
very  active  part  and  will  remain  an 
tive  part.  It's  a  fact  of  life.  It's  not 
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ion  of  an  option  of  policy.  It  is  a 
if  life  that  international  behavior  of 
as  that  have  relationships  with  one 
ier  affect  the  full  range  of  their 
onships  in  all — 

\.  Let  me  adopt  [the  previous 
ioner's]  rather  dramatic  phrase 
.pply  it  to  another  situation.  Are 

two  and  three  of  our  Camp 
I  agreement  dead— Palestinian 
lomy? 
L.  Not  at  all.  People  are  rather 

of  memory.  Here  we  have  just  had 
ent  of  major  historic  significance — 
;turn  of  the  Sinai  on  the  25th  of 
.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  the  skepti- 
as  to  whether  or  not  that  would 
happen  was  growing  daily.  It  has 
the  product  of  cooperation  between 
overnment  of  Egypt  and  the 
mment  of  Israel — and  in  some 
very  remarkable  ways, 
ow  that  is  behind  us,  and  the  time 
ame  to  turn  to  the  other  aspects  of 
)  David.  These  are  the  autonomy 

Ambassador  Fairbanks  [Special 
ser  to  the  Secretary  Richard  Fair- 
*]  has  just  now  returned  from  his 
trip  to  the  area,  and  I  believe  we 
aady  to  get  moving. 

\.  Have  you  got  agreement  on  the 
? 

l.  No.  The  venue  question  is  still 
but  I'm  optimistic  that  it  lends 
to  a  reasonably  early  solution. 

\.  At  Camp  David? 

i.  Not  necessarily,  no. 

\.  Do  you  think  that  when  Mr. 
i  comes  to  see  Mr.  Reagan  these 
ems  will  be  shoved  aside,  and 
make  some  progress? 

i.  The  President  is  very  actively 
r,ed  in  the  whole  range  of  our 
^1  policy,  but  especially  he  has 
i  an  exceptional  interest  in  the 
e  East  situation.  Clearly,  this  and 
matters  will  be  discussed  with  Mr. 
i  when  he  comes  for  the  disarma- 
conference. 

{.  Do  you  know  for  sure  when 
s,  by  the  way? 

\.  I  don't  have  the  precise  date. 
p  still  working  on  it.  It  will  be  about 
me  of  the  President's  speech  at  the 
nament  conference,  and  it  might 
He  some  other  discussions  beyond 

I.  That's  next  month,  then? 

i.  Early  next  month,  after  return- 
om  Europe. 
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Interview  on 
"This  Week  With 
David  Brinkley" 


Secretary  Haig  was  interviewed  on 
ABC's  "This  Week  With  David  Brinkley" 
on  June  13,  1982,  by  Sam  Donaldson; 
Sander  Vanocur,  ABC's  chief  diplomatic 
correspondent;  and  George  Will,  ABC 
news  analyst1 

Q.  Israel  says  it  will  not  withdraw 
immediately  from  Lebanon,  as 
demanded  by  U.N.  Resolution  508  that 
we  voted  for.  So  let's  just  say  it  out 
loud,  if  we  mean  it:  Is  that  all  right 
with  us,  or  do  we  want  an  immediate 
withdrawal? 

A.  It's  too  early  to  say.  I  think  the 
key  aspects  of  the  resolution  you  refer 
to  are,  for  the  moment,  to  get  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  hostilities  and  the  bloodshed, 
and  the  President's  focus  thus  far  has 
been  on  that.  Clearly,  no  one  would 
welcome  a  return  to  status  quo  ante  in 
Lebanon  with  all  of  the  instabilities  that 
we've  experienced  since  1976. 

Q.  It's  too  early  to  say,  as  you  put 
it,  because  you  don't  believe  the  cease- 
fire has  been  tested  long  enough. 
After  a  cease-fire  clearly  is  in  place, 
do  we  want  an  immediate  Israeli 
withdrawal? 

A.  I  think  we  are  going  to  wait  and 
to  work  to  achieve  adjustments  in  the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  elements  from 
Lebanon.  After  all,  this  has  been  a  coun- 
try that's  been  wracked  by  internal 
elements  not  under  the  authority  and 
control  of  the  Lebanese  Government,  as 
well  as  a  nation  that's  been  occupied  by 
Syrian  forces  for  too  long. 

Q.  You  ducked  the  question. 

A.  I'm  sometimes  very  good  at  that, 
but  why  don't  you  ask  it  again? 

Q.  I'm  really  trying  to  find  out  if 
we  want  to  back  up  our  vote  in  the 
U.N.  Security  Council. 

A.  Of  course. 

Q.  Do  we  want  an  immediate 
Israeli  withdrawal? 

A.  Of  course.  The  vote  that  the 
United  States  stood  behind  and  joined 
the  other  nations  in  putting  forward  was 
a  very  clear  picture  that  ultimately  there 
must  be  a  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
forces  from  Lebanon. 

Q.  To  facilitate  an  Israeli 
withdrawal,  to  fill  the  vacuum  that 


has  been  their  objective  to  create  in 
that  part  of  Lebanon,  would  you  be 
willing  to  see  American  troops  put  in- 
to a  peacekeeping  force? 

A.  I  think  it's  still  a  hypothetical 
question.  We  have  not  given  serious 
thought  to  U.S.  participation  in  the 
peacekeeping  in  Lebanon.  However,  I 
think  in  the  hours  and  days  ahead,  we're 
going  to  have  to  look  very,  very  careful- 
ly at  what  will  be  necessary  to  provide  a 
stable  situation  in  southern  Lebanon  to 
relieve  the  tensions  which  have  brought 
about  this  disaster  in  the  first  place. 

Q.  Might  it  be  useful,  as  a  precon- 
dition to  having  whatever  settlement 
we  come  to  in  that  area,  to  have  a 
referendum  in  which  the  people  of 
that  part  of  Lebanon  are  asked  if  they 
want  the  PLO  [Palestine  Liberation 
Organization]  and  the  Syrians  back? 

A.  I  wouldn't  discount  a  referen- 
dum. I  wouldn't  discount  any  step  that 
would  strengthen  the  authority  of  the 
central  government  and  bring  about  a 
rapprochement,  if  you  will,  of  the 
various  factions  in  Lebanon — that  is,  the 
Lebanese  factions — toward  a  strength- 
ened central  government. 

Q.  I  take  it  from  the  tenor  of  your 
remarks  today  and  in  the  past  week 
that  the  U.S.  Government  and,  indeed, 
most  of  the  countries  involved,  are  not 
too  unhappy  about  the  developments. 
In  other  words,  the  dirty  little  secret 
which  has  existed  for  some  time  is 
that  nobody  really  wants  the  PLO  in 
Lebanon. 

A.  I  wouldn't  suggest  there's  a  dirty 
llittle  secret  because  the  next  question 
that  would  be  asked  is,  "Did  the  United 
States  collude,  were  we  acquiescing  in 
the  actions?" 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  We  regret  very  much  that  the 
situation  has  resulted  in  the  violence 
that  we've  witnessed.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  think  it's  very  clear  that  you  must  not 
and  cannot  have  enclaves  of  separate 
authority  in  a  sovereign  nation  and  ex- 
pect the  seeds  for  stability  to  grow. 
They  will  not. 

Q.  No.  I  wasn't  suggesting  collu- 
sion, but  I'm  suggesting  now  a  ques- 
tion that  goes  to  the  heart  of  what 
happens  next.  Is  the  United  States 
willing  to  see  whatever  Israel  is  try- 
ing to  do,  whether  it's  playing  the  Jor- 
danian option  or  a  homeland  for  the 
Palestinians?  How  far  is  the  United 
States  going  in  symmetry  in  what 
seems  to  be  Israeli  objectives  in  the 
Middle  East? 

A.  It's  too  early  to  say.  I  think  our 
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first  priority  must  continue  to  be  a 
cessation  of  the  hostilities,  and  the 
humanitarian  aspects  of  this  problem 
have  got  to  be  dealt  with  on  a  most 
urgent  basis.  We've  got  to  work  with  all 
of  the  nations  in  the  region.  There  are 
some  of  those  in  Western  Europe  who 
are  concerned  to  seek  to  provide  a  long- 
term  solution  in  which  the  sovereignty 
of  Lebanon  will  again  be  established. 

Q.  Work  with  other  European  na- 
tions. Does  that  mean  Camp  David  is 
dead  and  you're  back  to  the  Geneva 
conference  which  would  include  the 
Russians? 

A.  No,  not  at  all.  Camp  David  is  not 
dead.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  hope 
that  these  tragic  circumstances  in 
Lebanon  today  would  offer  new  oppor- 
tunities for  a  reinvigorating  of  the  Camp 
David  process  and  to  moving  forward  as 
we  intend  to  do. 

Q.  When  the  fighting  first  broke 
out,  you  and  the  other  American  of- 
ficials were  worried  that  somehow  the 
Soviets  might  come  in,  that  the  whole 
thing  could  escalate  into  that  kind  of 
a  very  dangerous  confrontation.  This 
morning  can  you  say  that  that  now  has 
receded— that  danger— that  it  looks 
like  we'll  have  a  situation  where  the 
Soviets  will  not  in  any  way  intervene? 
A.  Of  course,  we've  been  concerned 
about  that  from  the  outset.  There  have 
been  exchanges  between  the  President 
and  Mr.  Brezhnev— exactly  two  sets  of 
exchanges  during  the  period.  I  would 
describe  the  Soviet  attitude  thus  far  as 
being  encouragingly  cautious. 

The  holding  of  the  cease-fire  which 
started  2  days  ago— it  broke  down 
yesterday  with  respect  to  the  PLO, 
which  we  worked  on  all  night  and  again 
this  morning— it  appears  that  the  local 
collapse  of  the  cease-fire  in  the  Beirut 
area  has  again  been  reestablished— the 
cease-fire  has. 

I  would  hope  that  all  of  these  cir- 
cumstances would  make  it  clear  to  the 
Soviet  leadership  that  they  have  no 
business  in  intervening  or  becoming  in- 
volved in  this  situation  other  than  to 
urge  those  with  whom  they  exercise  in- 
fluence to  exercise  restraint. 

Q.  I  didn't  realize  there  were  two 
sets  of  exchanges.  Can  you  describe 
them?  When  did  they  come?  I  thought 
Mr.  Brezhnev  sent  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  he  replied.  When 
was  the  second  exchange? 

A.  There  was  a  subsequent  com- 
munication and  reply.  A  reply  went  out 
last  night. 


Q.  What  kind?  Can  you  char- 
acterize it? 

A.  I  would  characterize  it  as  essen- 
tially concerned,  but  cautiously  con- 
cerned. 

Q.  Concerned  but  cautiously  in 
what  sense?  In  other  words,  does  this 
second  exchange  mean  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  telling  us,  and  we  were 
telling  the  Russians,  "Okay,  we've 
cooled  it,  it  looks  like  the  heat's  off? 

A.  No,  not  in  the  context  of  that 
question.  I  think  it  was  a  continuing  ex- 
pression of  concern  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviet  leadership  about  the  potential 
dangers  of  a  spreading  of  the  violence, 
and  we  share  that  concern  ourselves.  It 
doesn't  mean  that  we  accept  the  Soviet 
view  as  to  why  these  conditions  oc- 
curred, but  thus  far  I  would  say  that  the 
situation  is  cautious  on  both  sides. 

Q.  I'm  struck  by  the  fact  that  you 
said  earlier  that  no  one  really  wants 
the  status  quo  ante.  When  you  add  to 
this  the  fact  that  two  Soviet  clients, 
armed  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  trained 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  have  been 
decisively  bested  in  battle  by  an 
American  ally  with  American  training 
and  American  arms,  isn't  this  a 
tremendous  thing?  I  mean,  aren't  you 
really  pleased?  How  can  we  possibly 
be  displeased  about  that? 

A.  No  one  is  pleased  when  cir- 
cumstances involve  the  loss  of  innocent 
lives,  and  there's  been  too  much  of  that 
in  Lebanon  today.  The  longer  term 
strategic  aspects  of  this  question  remain 
to  be  seen. 

Q.  A  little  more  than  a  year  ago 
you  went  to  the  Middle  East,  pursu- 
ing— not  without  reason — something 
that  was  called  a  "strategic 
consensus."  President  Reagan  sent 
you  on  that  trip  to  establish  this.  Now 
we've  had  a  change  of  the  reality  in 
the  Middle  East.  We  have  a  resurgent 
Iranian  nationalism  backed  by  the 
force  of  arms  with  Arab  nations,  at 
least  fearing  Iran  as  much  as  they  pro- 
claim to  fear  Israel;  we  have  a  change 
in  leadership  in  Saudi  Arabia  with  a 
King  who  is  supposed  to  be  pro- 
American,  but  is  subject  to  a  lot  of 
pressures  both  within  the  family  and 
in  the  country  and  in  the  Muslim 
world. 

What  is  your  sense  today  of  this 
new  reality  in  the  Middle  East,  its  op- 
portunities, its  pitfalls,  and  the  U.S. 
national  interest  in  the  Middle  East? 

A.  First,  I  want  to  make  clear  that 


the  President  didn't  send  me  to  the  IK 
die  East  to  establish  a  strategic  const 
sus  but  rather  to  recognize  that  a 
strategic  consensus  was  emerging  fc 
precisely  the  reasons  you  just  descric 
It  involved  not  only  the  growing  com 
of  moderate  Arab  states  about  Sovid 
terventionism  in  the  wake  of  the  col 
lapse  of  Iran  and  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  but  also  the  potential  e: 
ploitation  of  the  radical  Arab  move- 
ment—the fundamentalist  movemer 
Islam,  especially  in  the  Shi'ite  sect. 
The  fact  that  we  described  the 
phenomena  a  year  ago  should  under 
the  fact  that  we  recognize  these  for 
were  underway.  Now  they  are  impo 
tantly  underway.  It  means  also,  as  1 
in  Chicago  during  my  speech  in  Ma;i 
have  three  interrelated  areas  of  cor  i 
with  which  the  United  States  mustn 
and  effectively  cope  in  the  months 
ahead— the  peace  process  under  Caj 
David,  the  situation  in  Lebanon  wh' 
described  before  recent  events  as  hii 
volatile  and  likely  to  collapse  in  the.i 
flict,  and  perhaps  the  even  more  pe 
vasive  and  worrisome  aspects  of  thd 
damentalist  movement  emerging    | 
through  Khomeini's  Iran  and  castirv; 
shadow  of  threat  through  the  gulf  a 
into  Saudi  Arabia  and  as  far  as  the 
North  African  continent— Morocco- 
Tunisia,  and  Egypt  itself. 

All  of  these  factors  must  be  de£ 
with  in  an  integrated  mosaic,  which 
they,  indeed,  are.  They  are  replete 
contradictions,  also. 

Q.  Could  I  just  cut  through  ai 
ask  at  this  point  what  differences 
any,  King  Khalid's  death  makes? 

A.  Of  course,  as  a  friend  and  a; 
laborator,  it's  viewed  as  a  loss  here, 
the  other  hand,  we're  encouraged  t, 
the  transition  has  proceeded,  appan 
smoothly;  that  His  Majesty  King  F;< 
now  in  place.  He,  too,  is  a  close  fri« 
and  collaborator  of  the  United  Stat 
I  view  the  situation  as  one  of  stead  i 
provement  in  the  relationships  betvi 
the  United  States  and  Saudi  Arabic 

Q.  Last  week  on  this  progran 
Secretary  Regan— the  Treasury 
Secretary— was  a  very  good  soldi 
He  came  on  and  said  that  the  agr 
ment  at  Versailles  to  limit  credits 
the  East  bloc  really  implied  that 
credits  would  be  cut.  Is  it  your 
understanding  that  the  Versailles 
munique  will  be  violated  unless 
credits  will  be  cut  to  the  East  bl< 
our  allies? 


A.  Not  necessarily.  I  don't  thi 
seven  at  Versailles  control  the  full 
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lanism  of  credit  management  with 
Cast,  let  alone  the  Soviet  Union.  As 
know,  the  OECD  [Organization  for 
lomic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
t]  put  forward  some  proposals 
ntly  which  involve  an  increase  in  the 
est  rates  and,  in  effect,  on  the  time 
epayment. 

[hey  visualize  that  by  moving  the 
et  Union  into  a  Category  I  recipient, 
will  have  the  effect  of  raising  the 
s  of  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
ope  that  by  the  15th— the  time  the 
date  would  run  out  for  the  impu- 
tation of  that  by  the  OECD— it  will 
nplemented. 

Vhat  was  done  at  Versailles  was  to 
;ogether  for  the  first  time  a  com- 
ensive  mechanism  to  begin  to  assess 
vhole  range  of  East- West  trade, 
it  transfer,  and  to  do  so  with 
ssments  on  6-month  intervals  so 
we  can  be  sure  that  we  are  not 
exposed. 

Q.  But  2  days  after  the  Versailles 
ting  ended,  The  New  York  Times 
ied  a  headline  reporting  that  the 
s  are  now  threatening  us  with  de- 
t,  that  they  will  go  into  default 
ss  they  get  more  loans  to  pay  the 
rest  on  their  old  loans.  When  you 
e  on  the  show  about  6  months  ago, 
question  was  asked,  "What  in  the 
Id  could  be  done  by  the  Poles  to 
oke  the  United  States  into  calling 
r  default,  default?"  Your  answer 
that,  "Unless  things  get  better, 
vill  get  tougher."  Things  have  not 
en  better,  and  we  have  not  gotten 
;her.  Is  there  any  likelihood  that 
1  call  them  into  default? 
A.  It's  still  too  early  to  say.  I 
Idn't  suggest  we  haven't  gotten 
her  because  the  pervasive  impact  of 
lutoff  of  credits  to  Poland  has  been 
tantial  and  has  had  a  grievous  effect 
le  economic  development  of  Poland 
y,  and  we  hear  it  every  day. 

Q.  One  other  bit  of  lobbying  that 
done  at  Versailles  and  has  gone 
iver  this  town  is  that  the  Japanese 
lobbying  for  a  waiver  from  the 
tions  against  the  Soviet  Union  im- 
;d  after  Poland  so  that  they  can 
■  energy  technology  for  yet  another 
let  energy  project.  Is  the  Reagan 
ministration  going  to  grant  this 
>er? 

I  A.  We're  talking  about  some  $2 
i  on  of  energy-related  equipment  to 
I  Sakhalin  pipeline? 

Q.Yes. 

I  A.  The  President  has  not  made  a 
'sion  on  this  question,  just  as  he  has 


not  made  a  decision  on  the  spare  parts 
associated  with  the  East- West  pipeline 
and  the  extraterritoriality  question  on 
existing  contracts.  I  would  anticipate  he 
will  make  this  in  the  very  near  future  in 
the  wake  of  his  assessment  of — 

Q.  Is  it  a  hard  call?  I  mean,  this  is 
punching  holes  in  sanctions  that  are 
fairly  porous  to  begin  with. 

A.  It  is  a  hard  call.  It's  a  hard  call 
because  I  think  the  President's  been 
very,  very  strong  in  attempting  to  exer- 
cise leadership  in  Western  Europe  and 
in  Japan.  And,  incidentally,  we've  had 
very  good  cooperation  on  the  whole 
from  Japan  on  this  question  and  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  results  of 
the  decision  really  have  a  meaningful  im- 
pact as  a  sanction  against  the  Soviet 
Union  to  influence  their  behavior  at  the 
price  of  considerable  sacrifice  to 
American  industry,  jobs,  and  future 
markets.  It's  not  an  easy  problem,  and, 
of  course,  that's  why  it's  been  prolonged 
for  so  long.  Easy  ones  are  settled  very 
easily. 

Q.  There  are  reports  from  London 
that  Prime  Minister  Thatcher,  once 
the  Falklands  have  been  retaken  from 
Argentina — assuming  that  hap- 
pens— wants  to  fortify  them  and 
perhaps  give  eventual  independence  to 
those  islands.  I  thought  our  position 
was  that  there  should  be  negotiations, 
including  Argentina,  to  try  to  deter- 
mine the  ultimate  future.  Is  that  our 
position? 

A.  I  think  our  position  goes  back  to 
U.N.  Resolution  502,  and  that  resolution 
calls  for  the  withdrawal  of  Argentine 
forces,  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  a 
diplomatic  or  political  solution  to  the 
problem. 

Q.  Including  Argentina?  Will  it 
have  a  voice? 

A.  Clearly,  in  controversies  where 
two  nations  are  involved,  it  can't  be  a 
unilateral  thing.  On  the  other  hand— 

Q.  Yes.  But  when  one  is  defeated, 
they  very  seldom  have  the  chance  to 
decide  who  rolls  the  next  dice. 

A.  There's  no  question  about  that. 
That  makes  it  somewhat  of  a  different 
ballgame  than  it  was  before  the  violence 
began. 

Q.  What  do  you  want  to  see? 
When  you  got  off  the  plane  on  your 
second  and  last  trip  there— that 
Thursday  or  Friday  night— the  first 
thing  you  hit  the  Argentinians  with 
was  that  you  were  proceeding  under 


U.N.  Resolution  502.  Are  you  still  pro- 
ceeding under  Resolution  502,  and  is 
the  British  Government?  I  have  doubts 
about  Mrs.  Thatcher.  Is  she? 

A.  I  think  it's  too  early  to  say.  I 
think  her  first  order  of  priority 
now — once  the  conflict  has  started — is 
either  to  have  Argentina  withdraw 
without  conditions,  which  has  not  oc- 
curred and  it  doesn't  look  like  it  will,  or 
to  take  military  action  to  see  that  it  does 
withdraw. 

Following  that,  I  think  we  have  an 
open  menu.  There  are  certain  things 
Britain  has  discussed  that  they  want. 
They  want  to  rehabilitate  the  island. 
They  want  to  reestablish  the  conditions 
of  self-government,  if  you  will,  of  the 
island  population.  Beyond  that,  I  think  it 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Q.  What's  this  going  to  do  to 
NATO,  keeping  a  force  down  there? 
How  are  they  going  to  take  care  of  the 
island?  If  they  can't  fly  into  Buenos 
Aires  any  more  or  any  of  the  ports  in 
the  south,  they  have  to  fly  into 
Montevideo.  This  is  an  untenable 
situation  for  NATO,  is  it  not? 

A.  I  wouldn't  describe  it  as  unten- 
able for  NATO.  I  would  describe  it  as  a 
situation  which  must  be  viewed  in  the 
context  of  the  long-term  relationships  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
with  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  the  need 
to  bring  about  an  outcome  that  has 
stability  and  justice.  In  the  case  of 
justice,  that  means  that  the  views  of  the 
inhabitants  on  the  island  are  considered 
in  the  ultimate  outcome. 

Q.  About  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick,  our 
U.N.  Ambassador.  We  saw  a  clip 
earlier  of  her  saying  that  the  U.S. 
foreign  policy  was  inept  and  that 
many  people  conducting  it  are 
amateurs.  Why  is  she  still  in  the  Ad- 
ministration, because  she's  talking 
about  this  Administration  apparently? 

A.  Too  much  has  been  said,  too 
much  has  been  written,  and  too  much 
has  been  speculated  on  this  subject. 

Q.  But  she  said  it. 

A.  I'm  not  going  to  add  to  that. 

Q.  She  said  too  much  has  been 
said.  She  said  it. 

A.  She  gave  a  speech  which  has 
been  given  several  times  before  by  her, 
which  was,  of  course,  because  of  its  jux- 
taposition on  other  events  propelled  into 
great  national  attention  by  you  gentle- 
men. 
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Q.  No,  she  said  it.  We  didn't  do  it. 

A.  And  you  will  find  that  she  said  it 
earlier  as  well.  I  want  you  to  know— 

Q.  She  must  believe  it  then.  She 
must  believe  that  amateurs  run  our 
foreign  policy  if  she  says  it  so  often. 

A.  I  don't  think  that's  what  she 
said.  I  think  she  said  that  our  foreign 
policy  in  recent  years  has  been  some- 
what amateurish,  and  I  think  someone 
could  make  an  objective  observation  that 
on  certain  occasions  that  that  might  be 
true. 

Q.  But  your  bottom  line  is  forgive 
and  forget? 

A.  My  bottom  line  is  that  we  have 
important  things  to  do  and  personal  pec- 
cadilloes which  tantalize  you  gentlemen 
so  much,  I  understand,  but  I'm  not  go- 
ing to  be  a  part  of  it. 


iPress  release  198  of  June  16,  1982.  ■ 

News  Conference 
of  June  19 


Secretary  Haig  held  a  news  con- 
ference at  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations  in  New  York  on  June  19,  1982.  i 

We  have  just  completed  9V4  hours  of 
discussions  with  Foreign  Minister 
Gromyko;  5  yesterday  and  A1/*  this 
morning  and  early  this  afternoon.  I'll 
just  say  a  few  words  about  those  discus- 
sions and  then  touch  upon  some  issues 
related  both  to  the  discussions  and  the 
activities  of  this  past  week  here  in  New 
York. 

I  would  describe  the  meeting  itself 
as  full,  frank,  and  useful.  The  topics 
ranged  from  the  broad  principles  that 
should  seek  to  underline  East- West  rela- 
tions in  general  and  U.S.-Soviet  rela- 
tions in  particular.  We  went  through  the 
full  range  of  global  and  regional  issues 
of  mutual  importance  and  interest  to 
both  governments.  And  we  also  con- 
ducted discussions  on  a  number  of 
bilateral  issues  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  One  of  the 
major  areas  of  the  discussions  of  yester- 
day was  on  the  broad  subject  of  arms 
control. 

In  that  regard,  I  would  like  to  make 
some  broad  observations  about  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  past  week  here  at  the 
disarmament  conference:  the  position  of 
President  Reagan  on  this  vitally  impor- 
tant subject. 

The  President's  policies,  as  you 


know,  are  based  firmly  on  deeply  rooted 
principles— and  I'm  talking  now  in  the 
broad  sense  of  East- West  relationships 
and  then  arms  control— of  international 
conduct,  in  order.  As  a  people,  we 
Americans  have  always  believed  in  rule 
of  law,  the  settlement  of  disputes  by 
peaceful  means,  and  non-use  of  force  ex- 
cept for  self-defense.  These  are  the  prin- 
ciples that  guide  our  approach  to  the 
various  regional  conflicts  that  confront 
us  as  a  nation  today. 

It  is  the  President's  sincere  desire  to 
put  the  U.S.-Soviet  relationship  on  a 
stable,  constructive,  long-term  basis.  We 
see  important  potential  advantages  for 
both  countries  in  every  area  of  our  rela- 
tionship, but  this  cannot  be  achieved 
without  Soviet  willingness  to  conduct  its 
international  affairs  with  responsibility 
and  restraint. 

It  is  clearly,  squarely  up  to  the 
Soviets  to  determine  what  sort  of  rela- 
tionship they  want  to  have  with  the 
United  States  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead.  The  United  States,  for  its  part,  is 
prepared  for  constructive  and  mutually 
beneficial  relations  if  the  Soviet  Union  is 
prepared  to  join  us  in  acting  with  the 
responsibility  necessary  in  the  nuclear 
age.  We  have  made  serious  and  realistic 
proposals  to  achieve  this  end.  The  objec- 
tive of  the  United  States  remains  an 
overriding  interest  in  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  stability. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about 
arms  control,  in  particular.  With  the 
negotiations  on  strategic  arms  reduction 
beginning  later  this  month,  the  topic  of 
arms  control  is  clearly  very  high  on  the 
agenda  of  U.S.-Soviet  relations.  The  full 
range  of  President  Reagan's  arms  con- 
trol initiatives  are  now  well  known. 
They're  all  on  the  table.  They  are  pro- 
posals which  mark  the  way  to  the  first 
significant  reductions  in  the  arsenals  of 
the  two  major  superpowers. 

With  respect  to  START  [Strategic 
Arms  Reduction  Talks]  first.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposals  provide  an  equitable 
basis  for  real  and  significant  reductions 
of  strategic  nuclear  weapons,  beginning 
with  the  most  destabilizing  systems. 

East  and  West— especially  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union- 
have  important  reasons  to  curb  weapons 
that  threaten  their  retaliatory  capa- 
bilities. We  will  consider  most  seriously 
the  Soviet  proposals,  and  the  President 
has  stated  that  nothing— and  I  repeat, 
nothing— is  excluded  from  the  upcoming 
START  negotiations. 

In  short,  our  approach  to  START  is 
not  one-sided,  but  it  is  designed  with 
mutual  benefit  and  mutual  stability  in 
mind.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  on  with 


serious  negotiations  devoid  of  public 
posturing.  Similarly,  on  the  inter- 
mediate-range missile  question— the 
INF  [intermediate-range  nuclear  fori  ] 
talks— the  seriousness  of  the  Presidf.' 
proposals  for  total  elimination  of  Ian 
based  intermediate-range  missiles  is 
very  clear.  It  is  our  conviction  that  t 
proposal  is  an  equitable  and  realistic 
proach  to  the  threat  to  peace  createi 
the  imbalance  in  such  systems  which 
now  favors  the  Soviet  Union. 

Last  week's  discussions,  and  the 
week  before  in  Europe,  underlined  t 
fact  and  confirmed  that  the  entire 
NATO  alliance  stands  four-square 
behind  the  proposals  put  forth  and 
underscores  the  alliance's  commitrm 
to  proceed  with  the  deployment  of  t 
1979  decision— that's  for  the  Pershi 
lis  and  the  GLCMs  [ground-launche 
cruise  missiles]— in  the  absence  of  a 
arms  control  solution. 

Finally,  President  Reagan's  initi 
to  reinvigorate  the  long-stalled  negc 
tions  on  reducing  conventional  forc^ 
Europe,  his  proposals  to  reduce  the 
of  accidental  nuclear  war  and  to  cot 
an  international  conference  on  arms 
penditures  are  now  on  the  table  for 
prompt  responsive  action  by  the  So 
Union. 

Together,  all  of  these  proposals 
represent  a  carefully  thought  throuj 
integrated  approach  to  arms  contro 
and  it  is  fitting  that  it  has  come  tog! 
at  a  time  of  the  U.N.  Special  Sessioi 
Disarmament.  It  certainly  stands  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  various  cosmc: 
arms  control  proposals  such  as  that! 
the  non-first-use  proposal  made  this 
week.  Our  position  on  this  proposal: 
mains  clear:  The  United  States  star: 
for  the  non-use  of  force  of  any  form 
cept  in  legitimate  self-defense. 

The  United  States,  together  wi 
allies,  intends  to  deter  all  war,  conv 
tional  or  nuclear.  As  the  President 
in  his  speech  on  November  18th:  "> 
NATO  weapons,  conventional  or 
nuclear,  will  ever  be  used  in  Europe 
cept  in  response  to  attack." 

So,  in  sum,  the  President  has  nj 
put  forward  a  comprehensive  agen< 
arms  control  which  is  balanced  and 
equitable  and  which,  for  the  first  tj 
offers  a  way  to  reducing  the  burde< 
armaments  at  every  level.  We  hop«. 
the  Soviet  Union  will  negotiate  sen 
with  us  on  the  agenda  now  before 
We  will  do  our  part,  and  we  look  tt 
Soviet  Union  to  turn  from  posturir 
serious  talks  in  the  interest  of  pea<. 
also  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  « 
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rds  about  arms  control  with  con- 
actions  demonstrating  its 
sness. 

would  note,  for  example,  that  only 
days  after  the  speech  here  at  the 
i  Nations  given  by  Mr.  Gromyko, 
imphasis  on  arms  control  in  outer 
the  Soviet  Union  has  undertaken 
asually  high  level  of  strategic  ac- 
including  an  antisatellite  test,  two 
[intercontinental  ballistic  missile] 
les,  an  SS-20  launch,  an  SLBM 
lunched  ballistic  missile]  launch, 
vo  AMB  [antiballistic  missile]  in- 
its.  Such  activity  belies,  by  specific 
,  the  words  put  forth  to  the  world 
ice  here  in  New  York  this  week. 

,  Do  you  have  any  apparent  ex- 
tion  for  this  increased  strategic 
ty  you  just  talked  about,  and  did 
iscuss  with  the  foreign  minister 
jssibility  of  a  summit  meeting 
:en  Presidents  Brezhnev  and 
in? 

l.  I  have  no  explanation  with 
:t  to  the  first  part  of  your  question 
than  to  suggest  that  the  best 
ire  of  the  real  state  of  relation- 
between  East  and  West  and  the 
t  Union  and  the  United  States  is 
•iteria  of  action  and  not  words,  as 
resident  has  repeated  in  the  recent 
especially  in  his  recent  trip  to 
),  Europe. 

he  question  of  summitry  was 
;sed  in  the  meetings  with  Foreign 
ter  Gromyko,  but  I  have  nothing  to 
>rward  on  that  subject  today. 

I.  You  addressed  arms  control 
i  presumably  occupied  you  yester- 
Vtuld  you  take  us  through  today 
f  greater  detail? 

l.  There  was  some  discussion  today 
i  topic,  but  the  bulk  of  today's 
isions  dealt  with  a  range  of 
lal  problems  and  a  very  extensive 

>.  The  strategic  activity  you 
red  to,  I  understand  these  are  in 
rea  of  tests.  Are  any  of  them  pro- 
id  by  treaties  or  other  agree- 
s? 

L  I  would  leave  that  observation 
ater.  It's  clear  that  they  are  not 
.tent  with  the  words  that  are  being 


•.  In  these  strategic  tests,  what 

of  activity  does  this  compare  to 

!  past?  We  have  no  basis  for 

i  to  say  this  is  heavier  or  lighter 

usual. 

i.  Unprecedented. 

|.  You  said  that  you  discussed 


regional  issues.  Was  anything  said 
about  what  is  going  on  in  Lebanon? 
Also,  in  the  last  talks  there  was  said 
to  be  some  stress  because  of  the 
Soviets'  imposing  martial  law  in 
Poland.  Was  there  any— 

A.  Yes.  I'm  very  happy  to  tell  you 
the  topics  that  were  touched  upon.  By 
mutual  agreement  with  my  counterpart, 
I  will  not  go  into  the  character  of  the 
substance.  That  is  the  position  we  have 
followed — this  is  the  third  of  the  series 
of  the  discussions  we've  had.  Of  course, 
the  Middle  East  was  discussed,  as  was 
the  other  topic  you  mentioned. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  strategic 
activity  relates  to  any  particular  situa- 
tion in  the  world,  in  Lebanon,  for  ex- 
ample? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  this  strategic 
activity  with  Mr.  Gromyko? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Why  not? 

A.  I  think  there  are  several  reasons 
for  it.  We  have  had  very  extensive 
discussions  on  the  topic  of  arms  control. 
Some  of  the  details  of  the  activity  I've 
described  were  not  clear  at  the  time  I 
went  into  the  discussions — they  have 
become  clear  since.  I  believe  they  do 
underline  the  character  of  the  difference 
sometimes  between  words  and  actions. 

Q.  Your  discussions  began  with 
him,  as  you  know,  yesterday.  Do  you 
mean  that  the  evidence  of  this 
strategic  activity  was  just  within  the 
last  24  hours? 

A.  I  mean  it  is  very  recent  activity, 
and  the  integration  of  the  various  com- 
ponents of  it  have  just  been  pulled 
together  this  morning — overnight. 

Q.  To  clarify  an  earlier  response, 
did  you  mean  to  give  the  impression 
that  there  is  some  possibility  that 
some  of  these  tests  may  have  been  in 
violation  of  either  of — 

A.  No.  I  meant  to  give  an  indication 
that  they  run  rather  counter  to  the 
speech  given  here  this  week — 

Q.  And  nothing  else. 

A.  And  repeated  calls  for  restraint 
in  outer  space. 

Q.  When  you  say  "it  runs  counter 
to  what  was  said,"  what  was  said  at 
the  speech  was  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  like  arms  control  agreements, 
and  they  made  a  pledge  not  to  be  the 
first  to  use  nuclear  weapons.  Could 
you  just  embroider  what  you  mean- 


why  it  runs  counter  to  Gromyko's 
speech? 

A.  I  prefer  not  to  go  into  an  exten- 
sive "Who  shot  John?"  on  this.  I  put  this 
information  forward  because  it  does 
represent  a  significant  first  in  both  the 
scope  and  integration  of  activity  and 
capability. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  any  period 
of  American  testing  that  compares  to 
this?  To  put  this  thing  in  further 
perspective,  is  there  a  way  to  put  it  in 
percentages? 

A.  No,  I  prefer  not  to  do  that  other 
than  to  suggest  that  this  is  a  first  in  the 
context  of  the  activities  by  either  the 
East  or  the  West. 

Q.  Could  you  help  us  understand 
the  way  these  meetings  go?  If  you  are 
clearly  troubled  by  the  evidence  that 
you  are  presenting  to  us  here — you 
tell  us  it  came  together  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  you've  been  talking  to 
them  for  4V4  hours  this  morning — why 
didn't  you  raise  it  with  them? 

A.  I  think  the  point  I  just  made  was 
that  it  was  not  available  to  me  in  its  en- 
tirety before  I  started  these  meetings 
but  rather  subsequent  thereto.  That  is 
not  to  suggest  I  would  have  raised  it  in 
the  meeting,  in  any  event. 

Q.  Is  this  the  kind  of  thing  that 
does  get  raised? 

A.  Probably,  but  not  necessarily. 

Q.  I  get  the  feeling  that  your  hav- 
ing come  out  of  this  meeting,  and 
made  this  rather  discouraging — from 
your  standpoint — announcement,  that 
the  meeting  itself  didn't  accomplish 
much.  Is  that  right? 

A.  No.  I  described  the  meeting  as 
useful,  and  I  think  it  is  always  useful  to 
conduct  far-ranging  discussions  with  my 
counterpart  in  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
inevitably  bring  about  consequences 
which  are  favorable,  and  I  don't  view 
this  meeting  as  any  exception. 

Q.  Just  prior  to  the  meeting,  you 
had  described  the  Soviet's  approach  to 
the  Middle  East  in  the  communica- 
tions you  have  had  as  cautious.  On  the 
basis  of  the  last  2  days,  would  you 
still  say  that  that  is  their  general  ap- 
proach to  the  situation? 

A.  Concerned  and  cautious,  yes. 

Q.  I'm  still  not  quite  clear  on  what 
you  mean  by  the  integration  of  these 
various  strategic  tests.  What — 

A.  I  think  I  called  them  "strategic 
activity." 

Q.  What  relationship  is  there  be- 
tween these?  For  example,  are  the  two 
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ABM  intercepts  related  to  the  two 
ICBM  launches? 
A.  Integrated. 

Q.  Did  they  involve  [inaudible]  or 
explosions? 

A.  I  didn't  hear— 


Q.  Can  you  tell  us  which  test 


ranges 


A.  No.  No,  no,  I  can't  do  that. 

Q.  How  do  you  interpret  this? 
What  does  it  mean,  this  activity? 

A.  It  shows  the  level  of  interest, 
skill,  and  technological  advancement 
that  should  be  of  concern. 

Q.  Is  a  summit  meeting  between 
the  two  leaders  likely  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  would  you  say? 

A.  I  don't  want  to  comment  on  that. 
I'm  sure  the  President  will  comment  on 
the  subject  in  the  months  ahead.  I  think 
both  sides  clearly  have  made  their  posi- 
tion clear  on  summitry,  and  they  are 
surprisingly  convergent,  and  that  is  that 
summitry  for  summitry's  sake  is  to  be 
avoided;  but  rather  summitry  that  has 
been  well  prepared,  that  will  result  in  a 
positive  movement  forward  is  far 
preferable  to  an  ad  hoc  kind  of  summitry 
in  which  expectations  rise 
before— sometimes  in  the  past,  we  have 
seen  even  euphoric  expectations  that 
were  only  dashed  following  such  ill- 
prepared  summits.  I  don't  think  either 
side  wants  to  go  into  such  [inaudible]. 

Q.  You  said  that  the  United  States 
favors  the  rule  of  law  in  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  except  in  legitimate 
self-defense.  Would  you  include  the 
Israeli  actions  in  Lebanon  this  past 
week  to  be  covered  by  that  rubric? 

A.  Clearly,  there  is  a  great  deal  in 
support  of  that.  A  number  of  objective 
observers  might  question  the  scope  of 
the  counteraction  and  the  character  of 
it.  We  have,  as  a  government,  not  made 
a  ruling  on  that  as  yet. 

Q.  Would  you  expect  to  either  pro- 
test or  to  inquire  about  these  strategic 
activities  once  you  are— 

A.  I  would  like  to  wait  until  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  consider 
what  we  will  do  with  respect  to  it.  It 
might  be  a  decision  to  do  nothing. 

Q.  There  is  a  possible  further 
response  to  it? 
A.  Possibly. 


Q.  Can  you  run  through  with  us 
what  progress,  if  any,  has  been  made 
in  your  effort  to  strengthen  the  cease- 
fire in  Lebanon? 

A.  Phil  Habib  [Ambassador  Philip 
C.  Habib,  the  President's  special 
emissary  to  the  Middle  East]  has  been 
intensely  engaged  in  the  whole 
framework  of  the  crisis  in  Lebanon,  both 
in  search  of  a  permanent  and  lasting 
cease-fire  and  in  creating  the  conditions 
by  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  central 
Government  of  Lebanon  will  be  en- 
hanced and  strengthened  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  tragedy.  I  think  while  this 
activity  is  underway,  it  sometimes  is 
counterproductive  to  become  too  specific 
on  how;  but  he  has  been  in  touch  with 
all  the  internal  parties  and  with  the  ex- 
ternal parties  involved  as  well.  And  we 
have  been  back-stopping  here  in 
Washington  on  an  hourly  basis  and 
throughout  the  night. 

That  situation  has  not  changed  from 
the  beginning  of  this  crisis;  especially 
the  President  has  personally  followed  it 
moment  by  moment.  I  just  spoke  to  him 
at  Camp  David,  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
United  States  is  doing  all  within  its 
power  to  have  a  situation  in  which  the 
bloodshed  terminates,  and  the  conditions 
for  a  long-term  settlement  are  enhanced. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  Soviet 
policy,  as  best  you  understand  it  now, 
works  in  the  same  direction  as 
America's? 

A.  I  would  not  describe  it  that  way. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  would  not  indict  re- 
cent Soviet  activity  as  particularly 
troublesome  or  counterproductive. 

Q.  On  that  strategic  activity,  do 
you  regard  that  as  an  acceleration  of 
some  of  the  past  activities  that  they've 
had,  or  is  this,  given  the  integrated 
nature  as  you  characterized  it, 
something  that  involved  an  entirely 
new  effort  by  the  Soviets? 

A.  I  think  there  has  been  enough 
said  on  this  subject.  Clearly,  I  wanted 
you  to  have  the  information  as  quickly 
as  it  was  available  and  releasable.  We've 
done  that,  and  I  think  I'd  just  like  to  let 
it  drop  there. 

Q.  Would  you  be  kind  enough,  so 
we  don't  botch  this  up,  could  you  run 


through  exactly  what  you  said  aboi 
this  strategic  activity? 

A.  All  right,  and  I  do  refer  to  it 

"activity." 

Q.  You  didn't  answer  the  quest 
about  the  nuclear  explosions. 

A.  I'm  about  to.  Oh,  no;  no  nucli 
no. 

I  will  repeat  what  I  said  on  this  I 
ject.  I  would  note,  for  example,  that 
only  a  few  days  after  the  speech  at  t 
United  Nations  which  touched  upon 
outer  space  arms  control,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  undertaken  an  unusually  1? 
level  of  strategic  activity,  including ; 
antisatellite  test,  two  ICBM  launche 
SS-20  launch,  an  SLBM  launch,  anoi 
ABM  intercepts. 

Q.  You  mentioned  earlier  that; 
had  not  taken  a  position  on  wheth 
this  Israeli  activity  in  Lebanon  is 
self-defense  or  not.  Can  you  say,  f  i 
of  all,  why  you  have  not  taken  a  pj 
tion  on  that?  And  secondly,  the  Ui 
States  has  maintained  that  it  wan] 
the  foreign  troops  out  of  Lebanon 
Was  that  a  similar  Soviet  point  of 
view?  And  is  the  United  States  thj 
ing  of  a  particular  timeframe  on  tj 
withdrawal  of  such  troops  from 
Lebanon? 

A.  I  don't  know  what  the  Sovie 
view  is  on  the  subject  of  foreign  for 
in  Lebanon.  The  U.S.  view  is,  of  coi 
that  we  would  like  to  see  ultimately 
foreign  forces  out  of  Lebanon  so  th 
the  central  government  can  conduct 
sovereign  affairs  of  a  sovereign  gov 
ment  within  internationally  recogni; 
borders. 

With  respect  to  the  other  quest 
it  is  clear  that  there  was  a  sequence 
events  that  has  been  going  on  for  a< 
tended  period  involving  actions  and 
counter-actions,  terrorist  activity, 
across-the-border  shelling  and  rock< 
tacks,  and  a  series  of  air-  and  counr 
actions.  Clearly,  this  recent  crisis  isj 
culmination  of  a  long  period  of  unai 
table  instability  in  southern  Lebano; 
perhaps  throughout  Lebanon.  I  thii 
there  will  have  to  be  a  very  careful 
analysis  of  events  associated  with  t; 
recent  crisis  before  the  kind  of  vali 
judgment  you've  asked  for  would  bl 
propriate. 
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ester  A.  Crocker 

atement  before  the  Subcommittee 
reign  Operations  of  the  House  Av- 
iations Committee  on  March  25, 
Mr.  Crocker  is  Assistant  Secretary 
:rican  Affairs.1 

•eciate  this  opportunity  to  discuss 

'ou  the  integrated  foreign 

mce  budget  for  Africa  which  the 

lent  has  proposed  for  fiscal  year 

We  view  this  budget  as  vitally  im- 

lt  since  it  represents  the  principal 

le  U.S.  Government  has  at  its 

;al  for  effecting  its  goals  in  the 

n  policy  area. 

bout  1  year  ago,  this  Administra- 

litially  defined  its  foreign  policy 

ives  for  Africa.  I  would  like  to 

v  those  objectives  for  you  and  what 

;ve  are  our  accomplishments  to 

and  then  take  a  look  at  the  un- 

ed  agenda  which  remains — 

tally  in  relation  to  the  assistance 

ams  the  President  has  proposed  to 

ongress. 

Objectives 

iccomplishments 

the  outset  we  have  sought  to  pro- 
peace  and  regional  security  in 
l  and  to  deny  opportunities  to  all 
who  pursue  contrary  objectives, 
romised  to  support  proven  friends 
)  be  a  reliable  partner,  in  Africa  as 
here.  We  stated  our  interest  in 
aining  access  to  key  resources  and 
tsing  mutually  advantageous  trade 
lvestment.  We  said  that  we  sup- 
>eaceful  solutions  to  the  problems 
ithern  Africa,  and,  as  you  know, 
arch  for  that  goal  has  been  one  of 
iajor  activities  over  the  past  year, 
edged  ourselves  to  make  a  special 
on  behalf  of  that  group  of  nations 
'ica  whose  development  policies 
ce  genuine  economic  progress  and 
have  working  democratic  institu- 
And  we  promised  to  do  our  share 
eting  Africa's  humanitarian  needs 
i  supporting  basic  human  liberties, 
sping  both  with  American  prin- 
and  American  interests. 
i  the  first  year  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
tration  we  have  made  a  good 
ire  of  progress.  We  have  actively 
upport  to  various  efforts,  especially 
I  initiated  by  the  African  states 
selves,  designed  to  stop  hostilities 
|  stablish  the  structures  necessary 


for  peace  in  several  parts  of  Africa.  The 
Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAU), 
under  the  positive  and  energetic  leader- 
ship of  Kenya's  President  Daniel  arap 
Moi,  has  undertaken  a  number  of  ini- 
tiatives which  we  supported  either 
politically  or  materially.  In  Chad  we  pro- 
vided nonlethal  equipment  and  supplies 
for  the  Nigerian  and  Zairian  contingents 
of  the  OAU  peacekeeping  force.  We  con- 
tinue to  give  full  diplomatic  support  to 
the  OAU  peace  effort  in  the  Western 
Sahara. 

In  southern  Africa  our  efforts  as  a 
member  of  the  contact  group  have  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  the  peace  proc- 
ess there  close  to  the  point  where  phase 
one  of  the  three-phase  Namibia  negotia- 
tions is  almost  complete.  Good  friends  in 
Africa  have  had  ample  demonstrations 
throughout  this  year  that  the  support 
and  friendship  of  the  United  States  is 
not  in  doubt,  and  we  have  thus  made 
considerable  progress  in  strengthening 
the  resolve  of  a  number  of  these  states 
in  resisting  the  pressures  and  ex- 
periments in  adventurism  which  the 
Soviets  and  their  surrogates  continue. 

The  private  sector,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Africa,  has  been 
engaged  in  a  serious  effort  to  expand 
our  commercial  links  in  ways  which  are 
genuinely  beneficial  to  both  parties  and 
which  we  believe  will  ultimately 
strengthen  African  economies  where  the 
private  sector  is  still  nascent  and  fragile 
or  discouraged  by  the  negative  ex- 
periences of  the  past  two  decades.  The 
Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  has  initiated  new  programs 
designed  both  to  stimulate  additional  in- 
vestment opportunities  and  to  assist  in  a 
variety  of  ways  the  further  development 
of  African  entrepreneurship.  Our  most 
dramatic  recent  initiative  in  this  area 
was  a  high-level  trade  and  investment 
mission  to  a  number  of  African  countries 
led  by  Secretary  of  Commerce  Malcolm 
Baldrige  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
John  R.  Block. 

In  short,  we  have  made  solid  prog- 
ress on  several  fronts,  not  as  the  key 
player  in  the  African  drama  and  certain- 
ly not  as  either  Africa's  principal  "angel 
of  mercy"  or  as  its  policeman,  but  rather 
as  one  important  member  of  a  team  of 
like-minded  nations  which  have  the  con- 
tinent's long-term  interests  at  heart. 

Of  course,  much  remains  to  be  done. 
Africa  still  faces  a  range  of  problems, 
some  resulting  from  natural  causes  and 
others  manmade.  A  number  of  African 


countries  have  what  I  can  only  describe 
as  dangerously  troubled  economies. 
Others  live  in  the  shadow  of  different 
threats,  such  as  those  posed  by  hostile 
neighbors.  Only  a  few  seem  to  be 
holding  their  own. 

Assistance  Proposals 

The  assistance  programs  which  we  are 
proposing  are  designed  to  address  both 
economic  and  security  goals,  for  we 
recognize  that  sooner  or  later  peace  and 
development  are  interdependent  sides  of 
the  same  coin.  We  expect  that  our  ef- 
forts, combined  with  those  of  other 
Western  and  multilateral  donors,  will 
achieve  further  progress.  Clearly  the 
process  will  not  be  quick  or  easy,  for 
reasons  that  are  well  known.  Africa  has 
the  worst  economic  growth  rate  of  any 
continent.  It  contains  two-thirds  of  those 
countries  certified  by  the  United  Nations 
as  being  the  very  poorest.  It  is  also  the 
only  continent  with  declining  per  capita 
food  production.  Last  year  Africa's  food 
import  bill  alone  rose  by  17%,  or  $1 
billion,  an  amount  equivalent  to  our  total 
aid  program.  Many  African  nations  are 
caught  in  the  merciless  squeeze  of  high 
oil  prices,  stagnating  export  production, 
and  ever-mounting  debt.  All  too  often 
governments  have  opted  for  economic 
policies  which  work  against  sustained, 
real  economic  growth.  We  are  encour- 
aged, however,  by  a  growing  awareness 
among  Africans  themselves  that  an  im- 
proved economic  policy  climate,  com- 
bined with  increased  trade  and  invest- 
ment, is  the  real  key  to  economic  growth 
and  that  without  growth,  equity  will  re- 
main elusive. 

We  are  not  proposing  charity  pro- 
grams. In  every  case,  the  development 
and  security  measures  which  we  support 
with  our  aid  require  resource  com- 
mitments and  often  tough  decisions  by 
the  Africans  themselves.  Our  economic 
programs,  funded  by  development 
assistance,  economic  support  funds 
(ESF),  and  PL  480,  encourage  and  sup- 
port the  self-help  efforts  of  the  Africans 
and  are  designed  to  complement  the 
much  larger  resource  flows  provided  by 
multilateral  institutions — chiefly  the 
World  Bank — as  well  as  the  economic 
stabilization  programs  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  (IMF).  Our  securi- 
ty assistance  programs,  constituting  less 
than  one-quarter  of  our  total  request, 
provide  a  minimum  level  of  response  to 
those  of  our  friends  who  face  armed 
enemies.  We  recognize  that  security  pro- 
grams cost  money  which,  in  a  perfect 
world,  could  be  devoted  to  economic  pro- 
grams. We  are  requesting  $210  million 
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of  our  $234  million  foreign  military  sales 
(FMS)  in  direct  credits  so  that  we  can 
ease  the  repayment  burden  by  offering 
concessional  terms.  Nevertheless,  in 
Africa,  as  in  the  United  States  where 
security  needs  exist,  they  must  be  ad- 
dressed. 

Our  total  proposed  FY  1983  Africa 
assistance  program  is  divided  as  follows: 


FY  1983  ASSIS 


$324  million 

325 

117 

75 

234 

9 


Development  Assistance 
Economic  Support  Funds 
PL  480,  Title  I  &  III 
PL  480,  Title  II 
Foreign  Military  Sales 
International  Military 

Education  and  Training 

Program 
TOTAL  $1,084  million 

Our  program  is  focused  on  regions 
where  U.S.  economic  interests  and 
security  interests  are  greatest.  For  ex- 
ample, in  FY  1981,  41%  of  the  total 
budget  was  allocated  to  six  key  coun- 
tries—Sudan, Kenya,  Somalia,  Zim- 
babwe, Liberia,  and  Zaire.  For  FY  1983, 
the  same  six  account  for  62%.  We 
believe  the  quantitative  increase  I  have 
just  cited  is  indicative  of  a  qualitative  in- 
crease in  both  the  country  specific  pro- 
grams and  in  the  African  assistance  pro- 
gram as  a  whole. 

Sudan.  Sudan  is  a  country  of  great 
strategic  importance  which  lives  under 
constant  threat  from  Libyan  efforts  at 
subversion  and  has  a  dangerously 
troubled  economy.  Its  location  on  the 
Red  Sea,  between  Libya  and  Ethiopia, 
and  south  of  Egypt  makes  its  impor- 
tance and  its  major  problems  quite  evi- 
dent. Our  proposed  programs  there  in- 
clude $25  million  in  development 
assistance— focused  on  integrated  rural 
development— $100  million  in  FMS,  $70 
million  in  ESF,  $30  million  in  PL-480 
Title  I  and  III,  and  $1.5  million  in 
IMET. 

Horn  of  Africa  and  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Here  we  are  proposing  programs 
for  five  African  states:  Kenya,  Somalia, 
Djibouti,  Seychelles,  and  Mauritius.  The 
countries  of  this  region  face  unprec- 
edented economic  difficulties  and  must 
consider  their  security  needs  in  the  light 
of  Soviet  and  Cuban  military  presence  in 
Ethiopia,  South  Yemen,  and  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Kenya  and  Somalia  also  provide 
critical  facilities  for  the  use  of  U.S. 
forces  temporarily  in  that  area.  For 
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Development 
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Assistance 

ESF 

I/III) 

H)1 

FMS 
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Angola 
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Kenya 
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30 
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35 
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Lesotho 
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8.8 

- 
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Liberia 

12 

32 

11 

.4 

15 
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Madagascar 

- 
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Malawi 
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Mali 
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Mauritania 

6.8 
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4.2 

- 

.05 

Mauritius 
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2 

3.5 

.7 

— 

~~ 

Mozambique 

.6 

To 
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these  five  countries  our  suggested  pro- 
gram levels  total: 

Development  Assistance    $  45     million 
Foreign  Military  Sales  66.5 

(of  which  $21  million 

is  concessional) 
Economic  Support  Funds      61 
PL  480,  Titles  I  and  III  33.5 

International  Military  2.1 

Education  and  Training 

Program 
TOTAL  $208.1  million 

West  Africa.  This  area  contains  a 
number  of  states  where  adequate  aid  is 
essential  to  prevent  economic  instability 
and  Libyan  adventurism  from  damaging 
U.S.  interests.  This  danger  is  real. 
Declining  economic  conditions  in  Ghana 
were  major  factors  leading  to  last 
December's  coup.  The  Libyans  moved 
rapidly  to  try  to  take  advantage  of  the 


situation.  Other  potential  danger  sd 
include  Cameroon,  Gabon,  Niger, 
Senegal,  and  Liberia.  In  Liberia,  a 
try  in  which  we  have  important  str 
interests  and  substantial  American 
vestment,  our  aid  is  part  of  a  caref 
structured  program  aimed  at  prom 
the  economic  recovery  which  is  viu 
political  stability.  West  Africa  is  ar 
which  rarely  captures  the  headlines 
is  susceptible  to  destabilization  of  t 
type  in  which  Libya  is  fast  becomii 
expert.  The  poverty  of  the  Sahel  p 
vides  Libya  its  main  opportunity  tli 
Our  aid  will  help  to  insure  continu* 
cess  to  important  facilities  and  to  1 
economically  and  politically  self- 
confident  states  around  Nigeria-<- 
second  largest  source  of  imported  J 
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74.7 
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- 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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em  Africa 

3 

27 

- 

- 

- 

- 

30 
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i  Regional 

50 

- 

- 

- 
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iL 

323.4 

325 

117 

74.7 

234 

8.7 

1,083.1 

Includes  world  food  program,  voluntary  agency  and  government  programs;  does  not 

e  emergency  feeding  programs  that  may  be  necessary  in  1983. 

Includes  military  assistance  program  ($.175). 

Does  not  include  Peace  Corps,  military  assistance  program,  or  international  narcotics 
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otals  for  this  category  are  as 
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lopment 

sistance 

$  62        million 

ign  Military 

les 

38 

omic  Support 
nds 

47 

,J0,  Titles  I  &  III 

19 

national  Military 
ucation  and 

1.950 

i  lining  Progam 

AL 

$167,950  million 

i  Southern  Africa.  We  propose  pro- 
j  s  for  seven  nations — Botswana, 
tho,  Malawi,  Swaziland,  Zaire, 
jabwe,  and  Zambia  and  the  southern 
pa  regional  program.  The  totals  are: 

■<  lopment 

[sistance  $  34.3     million 

i  ign  Military  Sales       28 


Economic  Support 

Funds  147 

(including  $27  million  for 

the  southern  Africa 

regional  program) 
PL  480,  Title  I  17 

International    Military       1.785 

Education  and 

Training  Program 
TOTAL  $228.1  million 

In  Southern  Africa  our  policy  is 
designed  to  insure  continued  Western 
access  to  key  strategic  minerals,  to  pro- 
mote regional  stability,  to  reduce  oppor- 
tunities for  Soviet  and  Cuban  exploita- 
tion, and  to  seek  negotiated  solutions  to 
the  key  problems  of  the  region.  The 
historic  conflicts  in  southern  Africa  have 
provided  the  greatest  opportunities  to 
date  for  malign  exploitation.  We  also 
have  commitments  to  assist  in  the 
development  of  the  front-line  states 


whose  participation  is  essential  to  a  suc- 
cessful Namibia  peace  agreement.  I  can- 
not stress  too  strongly  the  importance  of 
our  assistance  programs  in  relation  to 
our  ongoing  southern  Africa  strategy 
which  is,  as  you  know,  a  major  focal 
point  of  this  Administration's  Africa 
policy.  Our  commitments  and  the  overall 
level  and  thrust  of  these  assistance  pro- 
grams are  watched  very  carefully  by  the 
countries  of  the  region  as  the  real  test 
of  our  sincerity  and  seriousness  of  pur- 
pose there.  In  Zaire  our  continuing 
assistance  helps  to  promote  economic 
and  other  reforms  and  to  forestall  a 
repetition  of  events  like  the  1978  Shaba 
invasion. 

A  substantial  portion  of  our  aid  is 
proposed  for  countries  which  rank 
among  the  world's  poorest.  Some  of 
these  countries  are  of  high  strategic  im- 
portance, and  like  Somalia  and  Sudan, 
are  among  those  mentioned  in  the 
categories  I  have  just  described.  Many, 
despite  current  problems,  have  great 
economic  potential.  In  all  cases,  our 
assistance  reflects  President  Reagan's 
pledge  at  Cancun  to  maintain  a  generous 
level  of  assistance  to  the  poorer  coun- 
tries. Typically,  our  aid  to  these  coun- 
tries is  provided  through  small,  sharply 
focused  development  assistance  pro- 
grams, complemented  where  necessary 
by  PL  480. 

I  know  you  share  with  me  a  deep 
and  serious  concern  for  the  goals  we 
pursue  through  the  means  of  these  pro- 
posed programs  even  though  some  of 
you  may  differ  with  us  over  some  of  the 
details.  We  live  in  a  time  when  the 
United  States  and  its  friends  and  those 
who  would  be  our  friends  find  them- 
selves assaulted  on  several  fronts  by 
problems  of  enormous  scale  and  enemies 
as  dangerous  as  they  are  implacable.  I 
believe  the  programs  outlined  in  this 
presentation  help  address  those  prob- 
lems and  meet  the  challenge  those 
enemies  present  in  a  thoughtful,  con- 
structive, and  effective  manner. 


^he  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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FY  1983  Authorization 
Request 


by  Secretary  Haig 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the 
Judiciary  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  on  May  h,  1982.1 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  today  to 
begin  hearings  on  the  President's  FY 
1983  budget  for  the  Department  of 
State. 

The  international  challenges  and  op- 
portunities facing  the  United  States  to- 
day have  placed  the  Foreign  Service  and 
the  Department  of  State  in  the  front-line 
defense  of  our  national  interests.  Ac- 
curate and  clear  reporting  are  critical  if 
we  are  to  anticipate  political  and 
economic  events.  Intellectual  and 
diplomatic  creativity  are  essential  if  we 
are  to  establish  and  sustain  the  trust, 
friendship,  and  understanding  of  other 
countries.  A  strong  and  vital  Foreign 
Service  enables  us  to  handle  the 
multitude  of  foreign  policy  problems,  in- 
cluding the  preservation  of  peace. 

The  President  recognizes  that  suc- 
cessful diplomacy  rests  on  a  solid  foun- 
dation of  strength  and  resolve.  But 
renewed  military  strength  serves  its 
true  purpose  of  preserving  peace  when 
it  is  accompanied  by  diplomatic  efforts 
to  settle  disputes,  strengthen  alliances, 
promote  development,  and  reduce  the 
risks  of  war.  As  a  soldier  as  well  as  a 
diplomat,  I  can  tell  you  that  diplomacy  is 
an  investment  in  deterrence  itself. 
The  task  of  statesmanship  is  to 
shape  events,  not  merely  to  react  to 
them.  In  a  world  marked  by  many 
powers  and  interests,  the  President  has 
established  a  transcending  objective  for 
the  United  States— to  create  an  interna- 
tional environment  hospitable  to 
American  values,  especially  the  freedom 
and  creativity  of  the  individual.  To  ac- 
complish this  task,  we  have  emphasized 
the  strengthening  of  our  traditional 
alliances  and  the  nurturing  of  new  part- 
nerships, the  promotion  of  peaceful 
progress  in  the  developing  world,  and 
the  achievement  of  a  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union  based  on  restraint  and 
reciprocity.  We  can  influence  interna- 
tional events  if  we  have  the  knowledge 
and  the  sensitivity  to  appreciate  regional 
realities  and  the  unique  circumstances  of 
every  country.  This  can  only  be  done  if 
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we  have  the  informed  reporting  and  the 
understanding  of  our  professional 
Foreign  Service. 

The  budget  before  you  is  necessary 
to  sustain  the  excellence  of  the  Foreign 
Service.  We  put  it  forward  fully 
recognizing  the  requirements  of  these 
austere  times,  and  we  are  committed  to 
the  President's  program  of  fiscal 
restraint.  The  Department  has  done  its 
full  share  to  meet  the  reductions  re- 
quired by  this  program.  In  FY  1982 
alone,  the  Department  has  reduced  more 
than  $200  million  from  our  March  1981 
request.  As  a  consequence,  there  have 
also  been  substantial  reductions  in  the 
Department's  activities.  The  1983  budget 
request  is,  therefore,  critical  if  we  are  to 
continue  to  meet  U.S.  foreign  policy 
goals. 

Operational  funding  in  the  1983 
budget  is  approximately  equal  in  con- 
stant dollars  to  the  1974  appropriations. 
During  this  same  period,  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Department  have  grown, 
and  the  complexities  of  diplomacy  have 
increased.  However,  our  key  resource- 
people— has  declined  in  numbers.  The 
Department  has  also  been  forced  to 
reduce  expenditures  for  a  number  of  ma- 
jor activities  in  order  to  absorb  many 
new  programs.  All  too  frequently,  we 
have  failed  to  make  the  provisions 
necessary  today  to  insure  a  better  serv- 
ice tomorrow. 

This  dangerous  trend  must  be 
reversed.  The  1983  budget  proposes  pru- 
dent increases  that  constitute  a  long- 
term  investment  in  both  personnel  and 
property.  Even  with  these  modest 
changes,  we  will  have  the  smallest 
budget  outlays  of  any  cabinet-level  agen- 
cy. With  the  full  support  of  this  commit- 
tee and  the  Congress,  the  Department 
will  be  able  to  make  major  cost-effective 
strides  toward  meeting  its  objectives. 

Under  Secretary  Kennedy  [for 
Management  Richard  T.]  and  other  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Department  will  ad- 
dress the  specifics  of  the  budget,  but 
allow  me  to  mention  certain  items  which 
are  of  particular  significance. 

•  About  82%  of  our  total  1983  in- 
crease is  needed  just  to  operate  at  cur- 
rent levels.  Most  of  this  increase  offsets 
the  effects  of  overseas  wage  and  price 
increases  in  countries  abroad  where  in- 
flation is  often  substantially  higher  than 
in  the  United  States.  Also,  burgeoning 
passport  and  consular  requirements  will 


alone  require  over  100  new  positior: 
1983. 

•  The  remaining  18%  of  our  Ui 
increase  is  for  several  programs  of 
importance.  This  includes  resource:: 
part  of  a  continuing  program  supp< 
by  the  Congress  to  strengthen  subs 
tive  political  and  economic  reportin 
analysis  in  critical  regions  such  as  ■ 
Caribbean,  the  Middle  East,  and  A 

•  A  lean  and  efficient  cadre  of 
fessional  officers  is  required  to  per 
effectively  a  myriad  of  foreign  poli 
responsibilities.  As  a  step  in  impler 
ing  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1 98 
1983  budget  includes  a  modest  inci 
ment  of  new  positions  and  funds  t( 
carry  out  a  mandatory  midlevel  tn 
program  for  career  officers.  This  i 
ment  in  education  will  strengthen  j 
capacity  to  manage  U.S.  foreign  p 
by  insuring  that  officers  achieve  hi 
standards  of  professional  excellenc 

The  budget  also  funds  the  firs! 
phase  of  construction  for  our  new; 
bassy  complex  in  Riyadh,  Saudi  A' 
This  project  is  imperative  physical 
politically.  The  upcoming  shift  of  t, 
Saudi  diplomatic  capital  from  Jidd 
Riyadh  in  the  fall  of  1983— a  disk 
800  miles— makes  this  project 
necessary.  Without  it,  relations  bt 
the  United  States  and  our  Saudi  a 
will  be  hampered  as  they  proceed 
establish  formally  this  new  diplom 
capital.  In  addition,  further  delayi 
construction  of  the  chancery  and  < 
bassy  residences  to  1984  will  incr« 
the  total  cost  of  this  project  by  so 
million  because  of  inflation  and  re 
costs. 

The  1983  budget  also  provides 
necessary  efficiencies  and  econom 
areas  throughout  the  Department 

•  We  want  to  enhance  commi 
tions  and  computer  capacity,  part 
by  updating  obsolete  systems.  Thi 
include  continuing  development  o: 
new  financial  management  systen 
policymakers  in  the  Department  c 
make  sound  decisions  on  resource 
tions. 

•  Additional  resources  are  nt 
for  the  President's  program  to  cd 
waste,  fraud,  and  mismanagemer 

•  Strengthened  administrate 
capacity  is  required  in  underdeve 
countries  where  our  workload  ha 
dramatically  increased. 

These  efforts,  while  requiring 
relatively  small  investments,  will 
than  pay  for  themselves  through 
cost-savings  they  will  achieve.  D<! 
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matters  will  not  only  aggravate 
:nt  inefficiencies  but  mean  higher 
-up  costs  in  the  future, 
'hese  additional  resource  re- 
rnients  are  necessary  to  maintain 
)epartment's  institutional  respon- 
ses. But  our  foreign  service  and 
•  employees  are  also  facing  real 
ers  abroad.  I  must  reemphasize  to 
ommittee  that  security  for  our  per- 
el  remains  the  Department's  highest 
ity.  Indeed,  because  of  the  recent 
idual  acts  of  terrorism  directed 
ist  specific  officers  abroad,  such  as 
ge  Chapman,  General  Dozier,  and 
itant  Military  Attache  Ray,  we  are 
ng  rapidly  to  blunt  this  growing 
it  to  the  safety  of  our  employees, 
rgent  request  to  meet  1982  sup- 
ental  security  requirements  has 
ltly  been  transmitted  to  Congress 
ti  will  provide  additional  armored 
:les  and  guard  services  and  improve 
c  access  controls  and  communica- 

n  conclusion,  U.S.  foreign  policy 

provide  a  broad  framework  to 

ir  respect  for  individual  liberty,  to 


preserve  peace,  to  increase  security,  and 
to  promote  development.  But  if  the 
United  States  is  to  conduct  an  effective 
policy  directed  toward  the  goals,  then 
the  State  Department  must  have  the 
necessary  resources;  we  simply  cannot 
carry  out  our  foreign  policy  initiatives, 
including  programs  of  military  and 
developmental  aid,  unless  we  have  an 
adequate  infrastructure.  I  am  confident 
that  we  will  continue  to  receive  your 
support  for  this  infrastructure  in  the 
crucial  times  ahead. 

This  budget  is  the  product  of 
rigorous  effort.  It  constitutes  a  sound 
program  for  the  conduct  of  current 
operations,  and,  just  as  important,  it  of- 
fers an  investment  for  the  future.  The 
American  people  and  the  foreign  policy 
professionals  who  serve  them  so  well 
deserve  no  less. 


1  Press  release  156.  The  complete 
transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be  published 
by  the  committee  and  will  be  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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\tkn  H.  Holdridge 

■tatement  before  the  Subcommittee 
ijvernment  Operations  of  the  House 
wpriations  Committee  on  March  30, 
:  Ambassador  Holdridge  is  Assistant 
:  taryfor  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Af- 


i  pleased  with  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
i  our  FY  1983  budget  request  and 
slationship  to  U.S.  interests  in  the 
.  ic  and  how  it  serves  these  interests 
i  eeting  the  needs  of  regional  states 
I  nstitutions. 

Interests 

ifU.S.  assistance  programs  to  East 
in  and  Pacific  countries  are  designed 
jrve  the  many  U.S.  interests  in  this 
fty  important  region.  It  is  important 
ts  to  strengthen  the  ties  with  our 
Ids  and  allies  in  East  Asia  and  help 
1 i  maintain  their  independence  and 
'itorial  integrity  in  the  face  of  cur- 
i  and  potential  threats. 
j,  5 ast  Asia  contains  some  of  the 
([d's  most  rapidly  growing  economies, 
r  the  economic  ties  of  these  nations  to 
i  Jnited  States  are  of  increasing  im- 
(ance  to  our  economy.  In  fact,  for  10 


consecutive  years  our  Asian  Pacific 
trade  has  surpassed  that  with  Western 
Europe.  We  must  maintain  access  to 
vital  raw  materials  for  which  the  region 
is  a  significant  source. 

Protection  of  key  sea  lanes  of  com- 
munications in  the  region  and  those  that 
link  East  Asia  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
the  Middle  East  is  crucial  to  U.S.  secu- 
rity. This  aspect  of  U.S.  security  war- 
rants special  attention  considering  the 
increased  Soviet  ability  to  threaten  the 
sea  lanes  and  thereby  deny  Middle 
Eastern  petroleum  to  our  major  East 
Asian  allies,  as  well  as  other  vital  trade 
among  regional  states  such  as  exists  be- 
tween Japan  and  Australia. 

Enhancing  the  stability  of  friendly 
governments  of  the  area  facilitates  tbeir 
serving  as  forces  for  peace  and  develop- 
ment in  the  region  and  permits  them  to 
act  in  ways  that  further  our  common 
global  security  and  other  interests.  We 
also  believe  that  stable,  self-confident 
governments  will  be  more  inclined  to 
undertake  actions  which  will  improve 
the  human  rights  situation  and  the 
humanitarian  services  in  their  countries, 
thereby  serving  the  U.S.  global  interests 
in  furthering  human  rights.  Human 
rights  abuses  undermine  governmental 


legitimacy  and  thereby  may  become  a 
destabilizing  factor  tending  to  vitiate 
other  components  of  our  strategy  to 
foster  peace,  prosperity,  and  stability. 

The  increasing  strength  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  military  forces  in  East 
Asia,  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  Middle 
East  prompts  some  of  our  particular 
concerns,  and  the  continuing  threat  to 
South  Korea  from  North  Korea  and  to 
Thailand  from  Vietman  are  the  source  of 
special  assistance  efforts.  In  this  con- 
text, a  strong  U.S.  military  presence  in 
East  Asia  is  essential,  and  unhampered 
use  of  military  facilities  such  as  those  in 
the  Phillippines  are  an  essential  compo- 
nent of  this  presence.  In  turn,  our 
assistance  program  is  an  integral  part  of 
our  good  relations  with  the  Philippines 
on  which  effective  use  of  these  facilities 
depends. 

Maintenance  of  stability  on  the 
Korean  Peninsula  depends  upon 
strengthening  the  South  Korean  Armed 
Forces  to  balance  the  large  and  well- 
equipped  forces  of  North  Korea.  The 
security  of  the  entire  North  Pacific 
would  be  seriously  impaired  if  the 
Korean  balance  were  upset. 

The  strengthening  of  Thailand's 
armed  forces  is  essential  at  this  point 
considering  Vietnam's  continued  military 
occupation  of  Kampuchea  and  its  recent 
force  improvements  in  that  country. 
Confidence  in  the  effectiveness  of  the 
U.S.  contribution  of  Thailand's  defense 
is  a  key  factor  in  ASEAN  [Association 
of  South  East  Asian  Nations]  percep- 
tions of  a  positive  and  effective  U.S. 
policy  in  the  area.  In  the  wake  of  Viet- 
nam's invasion  of  Kampuchea,  the 
ASEAN  members  have  also  wisely 
undertaken  military  modernization  pro- 
grams which  we  are  supporting. 

Unfortunately,  U.S.  interests  and 
East  Asian  needs  must  be  addressed  in 
the  context  of  severe  economic  con- 
straints which  affect  both  our  friends 
and  ourselves.  High  petroleum  prices, 
the  inflated  cost  of  hardware,  sharp 
limits  on  grant  aid  or  concessional  fi- 
nancing, and  growing  debt  servicing 
problems  are  among  the  factors  which 
hamper  the  defense  procurement  pro- 
grams of  our  East  Asian  allies  and 
friends. 

Regional  Program  Overview 

Conceptually,  FY  1983's  military  and 
economic  development  assistance  pro- 
grams are  integrated  components  of  a 
single  strategic  package.  All  components 
are  directly  related  to  U.S.  strategic  in- 
terests in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans, 
but  my  remarks  today  concern  primarily 
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military  assistance— the  foreign  military 
sales  (FMS),  international  military 
education  and  training  (IMET),  and 
economic  support  funds  (ESF)  programs 
which  we  have  proposed  for  FY  1983. 

The  preponderance  of  security 
assistance  program  resources  is 
allocated  to  countries  facing  the  greatest 
and  most  immediate  military  threats- 
Korea  and  Thailand— or,  in  the  case  of 
the  Philippines,  providing  military 
facilities  from  which  to  deter  or  resist 
aggression.  Thus,  these  three  countries 
receive  some  $416.4,  or  86%  of  the  total 
$482.7  FMS,  ESF,  and  IMET  funds  pro- 
posed for  East  Asia.  Inclusion  of  the 
$950,000  in  military  assistance  program 
(MAP)  funds  to  meet  the  costs  of  com- 
pleting former  MAP  programs  would 
not  change  the  percentages  since  the 
same  three  countries  should  receive  all 
but  $100,000  of  the  total  funding  pro- 
posed. 

The  largest  recipients  of  economic 
assistance— development  assistance  and 
PL  480— include  the  Philippines  and 
Thailand,  as  well  as  Indonesia,  which  oc- 
cupies a  key  strategic  location  and  is  the 
poorest  country  in  ASEAN.  They 
receive  some  $175.8,  or  approximately 
65%  of  the  $270.4  proposed  for  the 
region. 

The  total  amount  of  U.S.  assistance 
proposed  for  East  Asian  countries  in  FY 
1983— FMS,  ESF,  MAP,  IMET,  devel- 
opment assistance,  and  PL  480— is  ap- 
proximately $677.7,  an  increase  of  $93.6 
million  over  FY  1982.  Most— that  is, 
$87.4  of  the  increase,  is  for  security 
assistance— FMS,  ESF,  and  IMET. 
Most  of  this  increase  is  for  FMS  credits 
to  assist  Korea  and  Thailand,  the  two 
most  threatened  countries,  to  cope  with 
the  combination  of  serious  military 
threats  and  increasing  defense  procure- 
ment difficulties.  Some  additional 
specifics  may  help  put  the  request  in 
perspective. 

•  Our  FMS  request  of  $413.5  million 
for  the  region  is  an  increase  of  $80.5 
million  over  the  final  FY  1982  allocation 
of  $333  million.  However,  it  exceeds  our 
original  congressional  presentation  docu- 
ment request  of  $355  million  by  only 
$58.5  million,  and  by  less  than  this  in 
real  terms,  of  course.  As  I  will  discuss 
shortly,  these  modest  increases  afford 
minimum  levels  to  redress  risky  short- 
falls in  two  principal  strategic  areas— 
Northeast  and  Southeast  Asia. 

•  Our  IMET  proposal  of  $9.2  million 
is  an  increase  of  $2.4  million  over  the 
final  FY  1982  level  of  $6.8  million  but  a 
much  smaller  increase  of  only  $230,000 
over  the  original  congressional  presenta- 
tion document  request  of  $8.9  million. 


•  Our  ESF  request  of  $60  million 
represents  an  increase  of  $4.5  million 
over  the  $55.5  million  in  the  final  alloca- 
tion for  FY  1982.  Actually  this  is  an  in- 
crease of  $4  million  in  country  programs 
since  $500,000  of  the  FY  1982  program 
is  for  a  one-time  oceanographic  project. 

I  should  mention  that  straight  cash 
sales  far  exceed  our  assistance  pro- 
grams. The  estimated  level  of  such  sales 
for  FY  1982  is  $4.5  billion  and  for  FY 
1983  is  $2.3  billion. 

Northeast  Asia 

Korea.  The  continuation  of  peace  and 
stability  in  Northeast  Asia  is  very  impor- 
tant to  the  security  and  prosperity  of 
the  United  States.  Deterrence  of  North 
Korean  aggression  against  South  Korea 
is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  that 
peace  and  stability.  The  fact  that  we 
have  had  peace  in  the  area  during  the 
past  25  years  is  due  in  no  small  measure 
to  our  determination  to  resist  aggres- 
sion. That  resolve  has  also  enabled  the 
people  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  to 
devote  needed  efforts  to  development. 
These  efforts  have  been  rewarded  by  un- 
precedented levels  of  economic  growth 
and  corresponding  improvements  in 
their  living  standards. 

Despite  this  record  of  success,  the 
need  for  continued  U.S.  support  re- 
mains. The  steady  buildup  of  military 
force  by  North  Korea,  which  has  been  in 
progress  since  the  late  1960s,  continued 
unabated  during  the  past  12  months. 
Because  we  have  taken  steps  during 
that  same  period  to  improve  the 
capabilities  of  our  own  forces  and  to 
assist  the  South  Koreans  to  do  the 
same,  we  have  not  fallen  further  behind 
the  North.  Nevertheless,  an  imbalance 
persists  on  the  peninsula  and  is  likely  to 
persist  despite  our  best  efforts  for  a 
number  of  years  to  come.  North  Korea 
now  has  a  decided  advantage  in  numbers 
of  combat  divisions,  tanks,  artillery  and 
armored  personnel  carriers,  and  a  two- 
to-one  numerical  superiority  in  fighter 
aircraft.  Moreover,  it  has  shown  an  in- 
creasingly sophisticated  ability  to  mount 
the  sort  of  complex,  large-scale 
maneuvers  which  would  be  required  for 
an  invasion  of  the  South.  In  sum,  North 
Korean  capabilities  have  become  steadily 
more  formidable,  and  continuing  efforts 
on  our  part  are  required. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  seen 
steady  progress  in  South  Korea  toward 
a  more  open  political  system.  Martial 
law  was  lifted  early  in  1981.  The  curfew 
in  effect  since  the  end  of  the  Korean 
war  was  removed  in  January  of  this 
year.  There  has  been  increasing  activity 


on  the  part  of  the  National  Assem 
asserting  a  significant  role  for  itse 
a-vis  the  government.  There  have 
number  of  amnesties  during  the  pi 
year,  the  most  recent  on  March  2, 
affecting  nearly  3,000  prisoners,  a 
300  of  whom  could  be  termed  polil 
prisoners.  As  you  know,  President 
in  January  of  last  year  commuted 
Dae  Jung's  death  sentence  to  life  i 
prisonment.  On  March  2  that  sent 
was  reduced  to  20  years.  Other 
prisoners  associated  with  Kim  anc 
the  events  in  Kwanju  in  May  1980 
released  or  had  their  sentences  re* 
Korea,  nonetheless,  remains  a 
authoritarian  society.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  Korean  Govern) 
intends  to  move  in  the  direction  o; 
ther  liberalization,  and  they  know< 
this  they  would  have  our  full  suppf 
Korean  leaders  are  aware  of  our  c 
cerns  about  human  rights  in  their; 
try,  as  elsewhere,  and  we  are  hop 
that  the  situation  will  continue  to 
prove. 

During  the  past  12  months  th 
have  been  several  efforts  on  the  p 
President  Chun  to  stimulate  a  dia' 
with  the  North,  most  recently  on; 
January  22.  This  was  the  most  ca 
prehensive  set  of  measures  ever  g 
posed  by  either  side,  addressing  b 
fundamental  question  of  reunifica 
well  as  the  need  to  take  steps  to  i 
tension  in  the  period  before  reuni 
could  be  accomplished.  We  believ< 
was  a  reasonable,  realistic,  and  fc 
looking  proposal  for  which  we  ha1 
declared  our  full  support.  The  No 
Korean  response  has  been  disapp 
if  predictable.  Pyongyang,  in  esse 
has  repeated  its  call  for  Americar 
withdrawal  and  change  of  govern 
in  the  South  as  a  prerequisite  to 
progress.  President  Chun's  propo 
deserved  a  more  considered  respc 
and  we  believe  the  ball  clearly  rei 
in  North  Korea's  court. 

North  Korea  remains  an  enig 
the  United  States.  As  I  indicated 
there  is  no  sign  of  a  constructive 
Korean  approach  to  relations  wit 
South  in  the  short  term.  This  ma 
however,  change  in  time.  Given  t 
dramatic  growth  in  South  Korea' 
economic  strength,  its  increasing 
national  influence,  and  its  continr 
domestic  stability,  Pyongyang  ms 
ultimately  recognize  that  over  th. 
term,  the  balance  of  power  and  i 
on  the  peninsula  will  shift  inexor 
toward  the  South.  This  may  ever 
become  clear  on  the  military  froi 
well,  where  North  Korea's  indusn 
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s  increasingly  strained  by  the 
n  of  its  military  buildup,  while  the 
1 1  Korean  economic  infrastructure 
mes  to  be  enhanced,  increasing 
|i  Korea's  ability  to  support  its  own 
>.  Logic  would  suggest,  therefore, 
i  he  North  might  one  day— perhaps 
tvely  soon— conclude  that  South 
u  must  be  recognized  as  a  viable  en- 
ith  which  it  must  deal  peacefully, 
e  other  hand,  however,  we  have  no 
B  to  believe  that  Kim  II  Sung,  in 
is  approaching  this  realization.  In- 
[  his  strategy  appears  to  remain 
f  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
le  Korea  on  his  own  terms, 
gh  whatever  means— including 
kry— that  may  be  required, 
here  is  no  sign  that  our  assistance 
:uth  Korea  has  generated  an  anti- 
rican  backlash.  We  undoubtedly 
1  seen  fewer  manifestations  of  anti- 
ricanism  there  than  in  any  other 
,>ry  in  which  we  have  a  large 
:  ,ry  presence.  You  may  be  aware 
he  U.S.  International  Communica- 
Agency  office  in  Pusan  was  the 
it  of  arsonists  last  week,  who 
Ibuted  anti- American  leaflets  as 
[left  the  scene.  While  this  was 
i  y  disturbing,  it  was,  we  are  confi- 
■  an  aberration.  It  promoted  a 
i  -warming  display  of  concern  and 
;  t  among  Koreans  of  all  walks  of 
:  i  Pusan  and  elsewhere,  for  whom 
s|.S.-Korean  relationship  remains,  as 
:  been  for  the  past  30  years,  a 
J  e  of  reassurance, 
'ur  proposed  program  of  $210 
In  in  FMS  credits  for  Korea— an  in- 
j  e  of  $44  million  over  FY  82— is  the 
1 3t  dollar  increase  requested  for  any 
Asian  country  and  retains  Korea's 
ion  as  the  largest  East  Asian  FMS 
:  ent.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  very 
>  st  program  if  one  considers  Korea's 
I  military  purchasing  requirements 
I  he  funding  shortfalls  of  previous 
I.  The  FMS  credits  proposed 
t  of  ore  to  support  the  force  improve- 
I  program  have  consistently  fallen 

he  major  systems  which  Seoul  is 
:ted  to  purchase  with  FMS  financ- 
i  order  to  help  redress  the  military 
xp  include  a  further  increment  in 
'-5E/F  corporation  program,  a  tac- 
air  control  package,  an  indigenous 
production  program,  M-88A1  tank 
rery  vehicles,  TOW  [tube-launched, 
ally  tracked,  wire-guided]  missiles, 
lawk  surface-to-air  missile  modifica- 
squipment. 

'he  proposed  IMET  program  of 
>  million  is  an  increase  of  $450,000, 
!%  and  is  essential  to  improve  the 
operability  of  Korean  with  U.S. 


forces  and  commonality  of  U.S. -Korea 
tactics  and  doctrine.  Moreover,  the 
Republic  of  Korea  has  urgent  re- 
quirements to  develop  managerial  exper- 
tise for  its  complex  defense  establish- 
ment. Korea  also  needs  to  improve  its 
indigenous  training  capability. 

China.  In  light  of  the  significant 
progress  that  the  United  States  and 
China  have  made  toward  establishment 
of  a  normal  and  mutually  beneficial  rela- 
tionship, the  President  last  year  decided 
to  seek  legislative  change  to  laws  which 
link  China  with  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
which  are  no  longer  consistent  with  our 
strategic  relationship. 

China  has  not  been  considered  to  be 
part  of  the  Soviet  bloc  since  the  1960s. 
U.S.  laws  should  reflect  this  fact  and 
our  policy  which  is  to  treat  China  as  a 
friendly  but  nonallied  country  with 
which  we  share  important  interests.  We 
believe  it  is  no  longer  in  U.S.  interests 
to  treat  China  as  if  it  continued  to  be 
part  of  a  monolithic  Soviet  bloc. 

This  year's  foreign  assistance  bill 
contains  two  proposals  that  would  end 
such  past  discrimination  against  China: 

•  Amendment  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  to  eliminate  the  blanket 
prohibition  on  assistance  to  China  and 

•  Amendment  to  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
to  clarify  that  China  would  be  eligible 
for  PL  480. 

I  would  emphasize  that  we  have  no 
plans  to  establish  bilateral  development 
assistance  or  PL  480  programs  for 
China.  Our  principal  interest  in  amend- 
ing these  laws  is  to  insure  that,  in  prin- 
ciple, we  treat  China  in  the  same  way 
we  treat  other  friendly,  nonallied  coun- 
tries. We  do  not  plan  to  ask  for  addi- 
tional funds  for  China  as  a  result  of 
these  amendments. 

Amendment  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  would  allow  China  to  par- 
ticipate in  ongoing  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  (AID)  technical 
assistance  programs,  under  current 
funding  levels,  in  the  same  manner  as  do 
most  other  countries.  For  example, 
China  could  participate  in  ongoing 
agricultural  research  programs  funded 
by  the  United  States  at  the  International 
Rice  Research  Institute  in  the  Philip- 
pines or  in  fertilizer  development  pro- 
grams at  the  International  Fertilizer 
Development  Center  in  Muscle  Shoals, 
Alabama.  We  have  not  discussed  any  of 
these  ideas  with  the  Chinese  and  will  not 
do  so  until  the  law  is  amended. 

We  would,  of  course,  consult  closely 
with  the  Congress  if,  in  the  future,  we 
should  decide  that  bilateral  PL  480  or 


development  assistance  programs  for 
China  were  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

Southeast  Asia 

Because  Southeast  Asia  is  poorer  and 
more  heterogeneous  than  the  Northeast, 
U.S.  assistance  is  spread  among  a 
number  of  recipients,  and  the  various 
kinds  of  aid  available  have  to  be  careful- 
ly adapted  to  a  variety  of  requirements. 

Philippines.  Our  close  relations 
with  the  Philippines  are  of  long  stand- 
ing. They  have  demonstrated  their 
durability.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
security  field.  The  United  States  and  the 
Philippines  are  treaty  allies  and  share 
similar  views  on  the  strategic  challenges 
to  peace  and  stability  in  Southeast  Asia. 

U.S.  military  facilities  at  Subic 
Naval  Base  and  Clark  Air  Force  Base 
are  of  major  strategic  importance  to  us. 
Their  advantageous  geographical  posi- 
tion helps  facilitate  our  military  opera- 
tions in  two  areas  of  the  world  of  impor- 
tance to  us — the  western  Pacific  and  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

ESF  and  FMS  levels  for  FY  1983 
are  the  same  as  for  FY  1982.  They 
reflect  President  Carter's  pledge  to 
President  Marcos  at  the  time  of  the 
1979  amendment  to  our  Military  Bases 
Agreement  that  the  U.S.  Administration 
would  make  its  best  effort  to  secure 
$500  million  in  security  assistance  for 
the  Philippines  during  the  period  FY 
1980-84.  We  have  honored  this  commit- 
ment, and  we  continue  to  appreciate  the 
cooperation  of  the  Congress  over  the 
past  3  years  in  giving  currency  to  this 
pledge.  We  consider  your  support  for 
our  FY  1983  request  for  $100  million  in 
FMS  and  ESF  to  be  most  important. 

The  1979  amendment  to  our  Military 
Bases  Agreement  has  worked  well.  As 
called  for  in  the  amendment,  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines  will  hold  a 
formal  review  of  the  entire  bases  agree- 
ment in  1983-84. 

In  addition  to  military  assistance,  we 
have  requested  $38.8  million  in  develop- 
ment assistance  and  $14.3  million  in  PL 
480.  Any  decline  in  economic  assistance 
would  have  serious  political  and 
economic  consequences  for  us.  At  the 
time  we  negotiated  the  1979  bases 
amendment,  we  implicitly  committed 
ourselves  to  maintain  development 
assistance  at  the  1979  level  through 
1984. 

A  significant  portion  of  the  Philip- 
pine population  subsists  at  levels  below 
the  World  Bank's  poverty  line.  Rural 
problems  are  being  exploited  by  the 
Communist  New  People's  Army.  The 
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government  is  attempting  to  improve 
living  standards  and  generate  employ- 
ment in  rural  areas.  Our  assistance  pro- 
gram focuses  on  agricultural  production, 
rural  employment,  and  family  planning 
and,  thus,  complements  the  govern- 
ment's efforts. 

The  only  proposed  MAP  increase  for 
the  Philippines  is  in  IMET— an  increase 
of  $300,000  to  a  total  of  $1.3  million. 
While  not  a  part  of  our  Military  Bases 
Agreement  with  the  Philippines,  IMET 
is  closely  related  to  it.  At  the  time  of  the 
1979  bases  amendment,  Secretary  Vance 
wrote  Foreign  Minister  Romulo  that 
"We  will  support  those  efforts  [to 
achieve  military  self-reliance]  by  means 
of  our  security  assistance  programs,  in- 
cluding the  important  training  compo- 
nent." The  Armed  Forces  of  the 
Phillipines  have  always  put  a  premium 
on  IMET  training.  Moreover,  the  Philip- 
pine Armed  Forces  face  a  growing 
challenge  from  the  New  People's  Army 
insurgency  which,  if  unchecked,  could 
jeopardize  our  strategic  military 
facilities  at  Clark  and  Subic.  It  is 
especially  important  to  respond 
favorably  to  Philippine  desires  for  in- 
creased IMET  to  help  set  the  stage  for 
the  Military  Bases  Agreement  review 
coming  in  1983-84. 

Thailand.  We  have  requested  $50 
million  in  direct  credits  and  $41  million 
in  guaranteed  credits  for  Thailand's 
FMS  program.  This  is  an  increase  of 
36%,  or  $24  million,  in  overall  FMS 
levels  and  would  increase  the  conces- 
sionality  of  the  FY  1982  Thai  program. 
However,  the  increases  requested  for 
FY  1983  represent  a  mere  $10  million 
over  the  original  FY  1982  congressional 
presentation  document  levels  with  the 
same  level  of  concessional  financing  as 
originally  requested  for  FY  82.  Although 
we  were  able  to  increase  assistance  in 
FY  82,  we  were  able  to  provide  only 
$101  million  of  the  $132  million  re- 
quested in  FMS,  ESF,  IMET,  and 
development  assistance  funds. 

Thailand  has  long  faced  a  military 
threat  from  larger,  better  armed  Viet- 
namese forces.  However,  during  the 
past  year,  the  Vietnamese  forces  in 
Kampuchea  have  improved  their  com- 
mand and  control  capabilities  and  have 
increased  their  operations  in  the  border 
area  against  Kampuchean  resistance 
forces.  Thus,  Thailand's  force  moderni- 
zation requirements  have  become  even 
more  urgent,  in  both  the  military  and 
political  sense. 

Militarily,  the  proposed  FMS  pro- 
gram will  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion toward  the  purchase  of  artillery, 
tanks,  antitank  weapons,  coastal  patrol 


boats,  transport  aircraft,  helicopters,  air 
defense  systems,  and  mortar  locating 
radars.  These  are  practical  items  that 
can  have  an  immediate  effect  in  deter- 
ring or  raising  the  costs  of  encroach- 
ments into  Thai  territory. 

The  political  effect  of  the  proposed 
program  is  at  least  as  significant  as  the 
military  benefits  that  should  accrue  to 
Thailand.  This  is  because  Thailand's 
security,  as  our  own  for  that  matter, 
depends  not  on  its  Armed  Forces  alone 
but  also  on  its  international  position  and 
relationship  with  friends  and  allies.  The 
ASEAN  countries  regard  our  support 
for  Thailand,  their  front-line  state,  as 
the  litmus  test  of  our  commitment  to 
support  them  and  to  maintain  our  status 
as  a  Pacific  power.  By  assisting 
Thailand,  we  are  promoting  our  relation- 
ship with  ASEAN  and  our  overall  posi- 
tion in  the  region  as  well.  Inadequate 
assistance  levels  could  undermine 
ASEAN  unity  and  give  the  wrong 
signals  to  the  countries  of  the  area,  in- 
cluding the  Vietnamese. 

Thailand  is  expected  to  incur  serious 
debt  servicing  problems  by  1985  unless 
current  account  adjustments  are  made. 
The  Royal  Thai  Government  has  had  to 
forego  commercial  borrowing  for 
defense  purposes  and,  instead,  rely  on 
internal  revenues  and  government-to- 
government  loans.  Concessional  financ- 
ing will  reinforce  the  sound  decision  to 
avoid  commercial  borrowing. 

Failure  to  provide  adequate  conces- 
sional financing  and  sufficient  overall 
levels  of  FMS  to  Thailand  risks  un- 
acceptable military  and  political  costs  to 
U.S.  interests.  Militarily,  it  would  force 
Thailand  to  choose  between  foregoing 
needed  force  modernization  on  one  hand 
or  impairment  of  the  sound  economy 
needed  to  cope  with  protracted  internal 
and  external  threats.  Politically, 
Thailand  and  other  ASEAN  states 
would  receive  the  wrong  signal,  i.e.,  that 
the  United  States  lacks  the  resolve  to 
give  adequate  assistance  to  the  country 
perceived  by  the  entire  region  as  the 
front-line  state  at  a  time  that  Hanoi  is 
improving  its  forces  in  Kampuchea. 

Our  FMS  concerns  for  Thailand 
focus  on  two  factors: 

•  Overall  levels— the  importance  of 
which  I  have  just  discussed. 

•  The  degree  of  concessionality— in 
order  to  assist  Thailand  to  cope  with  a 
short-term  balance-of-payments  problem 
while  sustaining  sufficient  economic 
growth  to  maintain  internal  stability. 

The  requested  increase  of  $750,000, 
or  52%,  in  Thailand's  IMET  program  to 


a  level  of  $2.2  million  is  essential  t 
port  the  crucial  military  moderniza 
efforts  undertaken  by  the  Thai  Go\ 
ment.  Historically,  Thailand  makes 
use  of  its  IMET  funds:  during  the : 
quarter  of  FY  1982,  it  has  already 
obligated  over  $1.2  million  of  its  $] 
million  allocation. 

The  $10  million  in  ESF  reques 
for  Thailand  equals  the  original  coi 
sional  presentation  document  requi 
FY  1982.  Thai  cooperation  with  ou 
refugee  and  Khmer  relief  efforts  a 
pillars  of  U.S.  strategy  on  Kampuc 
ESF  monies  provide  an  important 
of  the  funding  levels  needed  to  ind 
continued  Thai  cooperation  on  reft 
and  Khmer  relief-related  issues. 

The  $28  million  development 
assistance  proposed  for  Thailand  is 
designed  to  promote  growth  in  the 
private  sector  as  well  as  to  assist  T 
Government  efforts  to  reduce  pove 
and  accelerate  rural  development  i 
politically  sensitive  backward  area; 
ticularly  northeast  Thailand.  The  1 
Government  recognizes  that  under 
velopment  and  unacceptable  incom 
disparities  are  a  threat  to  Thai  seq 
and  accords  the  highest  priority  in, 
budget  to  development. 

Thailand  is  a  less  developed  co 
which  exports  raw  materials  and  t 
manufactures— rice,  tapioca,  rubbt 
and  textiles— and  which  imports  a 
goods  and  most  of  its  fuel.  Interna 
market  conditions,  together  with  g 
needs  for  public  and  private  invest 
have  resulted  in  growing  current  a 
count  deficits  financed  by  rapidly  r 
public  and  private  debt.  Inflation  v 
very  high  in  1979  and  1980  and  on 
somewhat  moderated  to  around  15 
1981.  Prudent  management  requir 
that  the  government  takes  steps  t< 
the  growth  of  debt  in  order  to  avo 
serious  debt-service  problems  in  th 
term.  Support  in  the  form  of  "stan 
arrangements  with  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  World  Bank  k 
and  increased  concessional  financii 
military  expenditures  are  all  essen 
elements  in  the  Thai  program. 

Thailand's  continued  independ( 
territorial  integrity,  and  stability,  I 
any  dominating  influence  by  an  un 
friendly  power,  are  central  to  the 
ty  of  Southeast  Asia  and  to  the  un 
ASEAN  and  is  a  prime  objective  o 
policy  in  the  region.  U.S.  leaders, 
eluding  President  Reagan,  have  re 
our  commitment  to  Thailand  undei 
Manila  pact  and  have  made  clear  c 
continued  support  for  Thai  securit 
needs. 

Our  proposed  assistance  progr 
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ces  and  encourages  Thai  coopera- 
ith  other  U.S.  policy  objectives  in 
'nd,  including  more  rapid  economic 
'.rial  development,  narcotics  con- 
nd  assistance  to  Indochinese 
ies  using  Thailand  as  a  country  of 
sylum. 

donesia.  We  are  proposing  in- 
lig  our  FMS  and  military  training 
onesia  because  of  its  strategic  im- 
ice  and  to  bolster  its  defenses 
,,t  an  increasing  Soviet  military 
ice  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
■tm's  invasion  of  Kampuchea, 
i  donesia  has  the  world's  fifth 
ft  population,  a  strategic  location, 
es  6%  of  U.S.  petroleum  imports, 
merally  plays  a  moderate  and 
[y  role  in  the  nonaligned  move- 
the  Islamic  Conference,  and  the 
!  ization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
ries.  The  Suharto  Government  is 
;ly  anti-Communist,  plays  a  key 
i:  ASEAN's  resistance  to  expand- 
(■viet  and  Vietnamese  influence  in 
igion,  and  supports  the  U.S.  posi- 
1  many  global  and  regional  issues. 
Asia's  leaders  view  our  assistance 
i  important  indicator  of  the 
?th  of  our  relationship.  Despite  its 
ources,  Indonesia  remains  one  of 
orest  countries  in  the  world,  with 
:  capita  GNP  of  $431  annually.  The 
ry  faces  difficult  problems  of  a 
i|ig  work  force,  very  high  popula- 
lensity  on  Java,  and  the  probable 
i  oil  exports  in  the  1990's.  In- 
ca  is  the  key  to  stability  in 
'east  Asia,  and  we  need  to  do  all 
1 1  to  help  it  continue  the  impressive 
nic  progress  it  has  achieved  since 
'to  took  power  in  1965. 
le  $50  million  requested  in  FMS 
k  represents  an  increase  of  $10 
h  over  the  FY  1982  allocation  but 
15  million  over  the  originally  re- 
j  d  congressional  presentation  docu- 
i  evel.  This  assistance  plays  a 
i  cant  role  in  developing  Indonesian 
I  lities  to  patrol  and  defend  the 
tj*ic  waterways  surrounding  this 
fl  nation.  Moreover,  this  expendi- 
i  i  a  modest  investment  to  make  in 
•gest  member  of  ASEAN. 
iieir  FMS  credits  will  be  used  to 
ije  a  small  portion  of  Indonesia's 
ivy  modernization  including  the  pur- 
sjof  M101  howitzers,  MK-46 
Sloes,  ship  overhaul,  and  possible 
/(ircraft  acquisitions, 
lie  IMET  program  of  $2.6  million 
ijprmit  about  270  students  to  receive 
W  in  U.S.  military  schools.  The 
i  >g  will  cover  a  wide  spectrum  of 
1  sional,  managerial,  advanced,  and 


technical  courses.  Moreover,  the  Indone- 
sians have  begun  placing  more  emphasis 
on  in-country  training  through  the  use  of 
mobile  training  teams  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  students  who 
benefit  from  the  training.  Thirteen 
teams  are  programmed  for  FY  1983, 
covering  naval  operations,  resource 
management,  and  artillery  operations 
and  maintenance. 

We  are  attempting  to  maintain  the 
level  of  development  assistance  because 
it  makes  a  crucial  contribution  to  In- 
donesia's development  and  long-run 
political  and  economic  stability.  We  have 
reduced  PL  480  Title  I  substantially 
since  FY  1980  because  of  budget  strin- 
gencies and  Indonesia's  improved  food 
situation,  but  a  small  program  remains 
in  our  political  and  commercial  interest. 

Our  proposed  $65  million  in  develop- 
ment assistance  and  $27.3  million  in  PL 
480  Titles  I  and  II  will  help  the  Indone- 
sian Government  deal  with  a  chronic 
food  deficit  and  severe  shortage  of 
trained  and  skilled  manpower  and  a  dif- 
ficult balance-of-payments  situation 
caused  by  world  recession  and  oil  glut. 

Malaysia.  The  Malaysian  Armed 
Forces  are  continuing  with  plans  to  dou- 
ble in  size  within  the  next  several  years 
and  are  shifting  from  a  counterinsur- 
gency  to  a  conventional  warfare  orienta- 
tion in  response  to  regional  political 
developments. 

Our  modest  FMS  credit  program  of 
$12.5  million  is  a  recommended  increase 
of  $2.5  million  to  help  relieve  a  small 
portion  of  a  much  larger  defense  budget. 
FMS  credits  in  FY  1983  will  finance 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  U.S.  military 
equipment  Malaysia  will  buy  as  it  ex- 
pands its  armed  forces;  the  remainder 
will  be  purchased  through  FMS  and 
commercial  sales.  Equipment  scheduled 
for  purchases  includes  Chaparral  air 
defense  missiles,  communications  equip- 
ment, ammunition,  and  spare  parts  for 
A-4  aircraft  refurbishing.  The  IMET 
program  will  provide  technical  and  pro- 
fessional training  for  an  estimated  223 
students.  Malaysia  will  pay  all  travel 
costs. 

The  larger  IMET  increase  is  in 
response  to  a  specific  request  from  the 
prime  minister  for  an  increased  U.S. 
military  training.  This  is  the  most  ap- 
propriate way  for  the  United  States  to 
help  nonaligned  and  relatively  pros- 
perous Malaysia  meet  its  increased 
security  needs.  Thus,  our  proposal  to  in- 
crease the  IMET  program  to  $850,000 
from  $500,000  is  the  largest  percentage 
increase  recommended  for  any  East 
Asian  country. 


Singapore.  Singapore  is  a  good 
friend  and  strong  supporter  of  increased 
U.S.  involvement  in  Asia.  Singapore 
provides  access  to  its  excellent  and 
strategically  located  air  and  seaport 
facilities  for  U.S.  forces  operating  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  U.S.  training  and  equip- 
ment, also  purchased  for  cash,  enhance 
military  effectiveness  and  promote 
equipment  commonality  among  the 
ASEAN  countries. 

A  small  ($50,000)  IMET  program 
was  begun  by  the  Administration  in  FY 
1981  as  a  gesture  of  support  for 
Singapore  and  ASEAN  in  the  face  of 
Vietnamese  hostility  on  the  Thai  border 
and  a  growing  Soviet  presence  in  the 
region.  We  anticipate  that  this  will  re- 
main only  a  token  program  in  view  of 
Singapore's  relative  wealth.  Most 
military  training  in  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  be  purchased  through 
FMS  sales  procedures.  There  is  no  other 
military  or  economic  assistance  for 
Singapore. 

The  $50,000  IMET  grant  for  Singa- 
pore will  be  used  for  professional  train- 
ing for  the  best  officers  from  all  three 
services.  Singapore  will  continue  to  buy 
other  professional  and  technical  training. 

Burma.  Burma  is  gradually  moving 
from  almost  total  isolation  into  the 
world  community,  has  increased  con- 
tacts with  the  United  States,  and  has 
turned  away  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Although  we  recognize  Burma's  commit- 
ment to  strict  neutrality,  it  is  in  our  in- 
terest to  encourage  this  trend. 

The  proposed  increase  in  U.S. 
assistance  to  Burma  should  promote  the 
continuing  warming  in  our  bilateral  rela- 
tions, support  our  broader  interests,  in- 
cluding narcotics  cooperation,  and  re- 
spond to  specific  Burmese  requests. 

Burma  is  one  of  the  world's  poorest 
countries  with  a  per  capita  income  of 
only  $174.  It  has  significant  mineral  and 
agricultural  resources  which,  if  properly 
developed,  could  insure  increased  inter- 
nal prosperity  and  contribute  to  the 
economic  strengthening  of  the  region  as 
a  whole.  Our  development  assistance 
concentrates  on  two  of  the  most  needy 
sectors — agriculture  and  health — where 
even  small  inputs  will  provide  large  in- 
creases in  food  production,  incomes,  and 
better  health  care  countrywide. 

U.S.  AID  and  IMET  programs  were 
recommended  in  Burma  in  FY  1980 
after  a  16-year  hiatus.  The  proposed  in- 
crease in  development  assistance  to 
$12.5  million  for  FY  1983  will  permit  ex- 
pansion of  the  key  agricultural  develop- 
ment program,  as  well  as  the  second 
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phase  of  a  public  health  project.  The  in- 
crease to  $200,000  for  IMET  will  pro- 
vide for  about  32  trainees  to  attend  U.S. 
military  schools  in  FY  1983  up  from  an 
estimated  25  students  in  FY  1982. 

ASEAN.  ASEAN  has  developed  in- 
to a  major  force  for  stability  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  is  of  central  impor- 
tance to  U.S.  interests  in  the  region. 
The  ASEAN  states  have  taken  a  united 
stand  in  opposing  Soviet-backed  Viet- 
namese aggression  in  Kampuchea  and 
are  resisting  expanding  Soviet  military 
presence  in  the  region;  Soviet  port  calls 
are  denied  by  all  member  countries,  for 
example.  The  ASEAN  nations  look  to  us 
for  support,  and  our  small  regional 
economic  assistance  programs  are  im- 
portant signals  of  our. help. 

ASEAN  is  formally  an  economic 
organization,  and  economic  cooperation 
among  its  members  is  the  foundation  of 
their  political  cooperation.  It  is  now  our 
fifth  largest  trading  partner,  a  moderate 
influence  on  North-South  issues,  and 
home  to  $5  billion  of  U.S.  investment. 
Continued  cooperation,  especially  in  the 
training  area,  benefits  expanded  trade 
and  investment  opportunities  for  the 
U.S.  private  sector,  as  well  as  reinforces 
ASEAN's  moderate  North-South  stand. 
The  proposed  $4.05  million  program 
funds  scholarships  and  training  in 
Southeast  Asia  studies  and  regional  pro- 
grams in  agricultural  planning,  plant 
quarantine,  watershed  conservation,  and 
tropical  medicine. 

Japan  and  the  European  Com- 
munities have  recently  announced  in- 
creased economic  support  for  ASEAN 
programs.  However,  our  decrease  from 
$4.5  million  in  FY  1982  to  our  proposed 
$4.05  million  for  FY  1983  does  not  in- 
dicate a  reduced  priority  for  the 
ASEAN  program.  Our  original  FY  1982 
proposal  was  for  $4  million,  but  an  addi- 
tional $500,000  became  available  at  the 
last  minute,  after  the  FY  1983  proposed 
levels  had  become  final. 

Pacific  Islands 

We  learned  during  World  War  II  the 
value  of  the  Pacific  Islands  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  and  our 
sealines  of  communication.  We  should 
not  have  to  relearn  this  lesson.  The 
Soviet  Union  continues  its  efforts  to 
make  inroads  in  the  area  which  have 
been  repeatedly  rebuffed.  This  is  a  situa- 
tion in  which  relatively  little  money  goes 
a  long  way  in  safeguarding  U.S.  in- 
terests. On  the  other  hand,  any  real 
decrease  in  the  proposed  $5.1  million 


program  would  be  very  noticeable  by  the 
countries  involved. 

Our  proposed  levels  would  serve  as 
an  effective  counter  to  Soviet  offers  of 
assistance,  particularly  in  hydrographic 
research,  and  would  be  much  ap- 
preciated by  Pacific  countries  whose 
support  for  our  policies  should  be 
rewarded  by  some  assistance  to  them. 

Fiji.  The  $55,000  IMET  program 
requested  for  Fiji  is  East  Asia's  only 
new  program  for  the  fiscal  year.  The 
Government  of  Fiji  is  pro-Western  and 
broadly  supportive  of  U.S.  policy  goals 
in  international  fora.  Fiji  was  the  first 
government  publicly  to  support  U.S. 
peace  initiatives  in  the  Sinai,  and  Fiji's 
participation  was  instrumental  in 
demonstrating  broad  international  sup- 
port for  a  multinational  peacekeeping 
force  effort.  Fiji  has  also  participated  in 
the  U.N.  peacekeeping  forces  in 
Lebanon  (UNIFIL)  since  1978.  The  re- 
quested IMET  program  would  provide  a 
mix  of  professional  and  technical  train- 
ing to  assist  the  Royal  Fijian  Military 
Forces  to  acquire  the  skills  needed  to 
operate  their  own  defense  establishment 
and  to  maintain  their  role  in  UNIFIL 
and  the  peacekeeping  force  in  the  Sinai. 

Papua  New  Guinea.  The  United 
States  has  enjoyed  friendly  relations 
with  Papua  New  Guinea  before  and 
since  its  independence  from  Australia  in 
1975.  Papua  New  Guinea's  strategic 
location,  size,  and  resource  base  give  it 
the  potential  to  become  a  major  actor  in 
the  South  Pacific. 

The  proposed  FY  1983  IMET  pro- 
gram of  $20,000  will  assist  Papua  New 


Guinea  in  its  continuing  effort  to 
upgrade  its  defense  forces  by  provk. 
technical  training  to  two  or  three  oi 
ficers.  Areas  of  continuing  interest 
expected  to  be  U.S.  naval  entry-on-'i 
training,  coastal  surveillance  course 
and  the  repair  and  maintenance  of 
various  kinds  of  equipment.  Perhap 
nual  IMET  programs  will  lead  to  Pi 
New  Guinea  sending  officers  to  att* 
the  U.S.  Army  Command  and  Gene 
Staff  College. 

i 
Conclusion 

In  short,  we  have  tried  to  balance  t 
need  for  budgetary  restraint  with  t 
strategic  realities  of  increasing  Sov 
Vietnamese,  and  North  Korean  pre 
sures  against  our  increasingly  resoi 
constrained  East  Asian  friends  and 
allies.  Accordingly,  we  have  devisee 
military  assistance  package  that  wt 
believe  will  help  meet  our  foreign  p 
objectives  in  the  Pacific.  As  you  cai 
relatively  small  increases  for  FY  If 
particularly  considering  the  cuts  nr 
requested  FY  1982  levels,  are  goin; 
have  to  do  heavy  duty  in  shoring  u< 
strategic  position  in  both  Northeas; 
Southeast  Asia.  We  believe,  howev 
that  these  levels  together  with  the 
development  assistance  requested 
maintain  our  defense  and  security : 
terests  in  the  Pacific. 


xThe  complete  transcript  of  the  hea 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  o 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
fice,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


FY  1983  Assistance  Reques 


by  Charles  H.  Thomas 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
April  1,  1982.  Mr.  Thomas  is  Acting 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Euro- 
pean Affairs.1 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  subcommittee  in  support  of 
the  European  portions  of  the  Admin- 
istration's proposals  for  security 
assistance  in  FY  1983. 

As  Secretary  Haig  emphasized  to 
the  full  committee  on  March  2,  1982,  to- 
day's foreign  assistance  programs  have 
been  redirected  to  specific  and  vitally 
important  strategic  objectives  including 


military  threats  from  the  Soviets, 
further  singled  out  our  aid  to  Turk 
which  strengthened  a  strategically 
ally  who  contributes  decisively  to 
Western  security  along  NATO's  so 
em  region,  and  the  aid  to  Spain  in; 
volving  vital  base  facilities.  I  wouk 
to  describe  each  of  our  major  prod 
in  Europe. 

Spain 

The  reentry  of  Spain  into  the  Wef 
community  of  democratic  states  w 
crowned  during  the  past  year  by  I 
Spanish  decision  to  seek  entry  int' 
NATO.  Spain's  people,  its  young  I 
healthy  democratic  institutions,  St 
strategic  location  will  add  imports 
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rth  to  NATO  capabilities  and  con- 
e  to  the  security  of  the  West.  We 
eased  that  Spain  has  taken  this 

nder  the  terms  of  the  1976  treaty 
>ndship  and  cooperation,  we  enjoy 
3  to  several  important  military 
\  in  Spain.  We  are  currently 
iating  a  successor  to  that  treaty, 
i-vays  the  process  is  complex,  and 
i  ess  is  slower  than  we  would  like, 
e  hope  to  reach  agreement  before 
ler.  Although  our  FY  1983 
ance  proposal  is  not  tied  to  the 
i  ment,  it  reflects  our  expectation 
iur  security  cooperation  with  Spain 
jntinue  to  be  of  major  importance, 
ur  proposed  assistance  program 
oain  of  $400  million  in  foreign 
»ry  sales  (FMS)  credits  will  help 
i-  undertake  major  modernization 
sts  for  its  armed  forces,  including 
sition  of  an  air  defense  missile 
in  and  advanced  fighter  aircraft. 
b  million  dollars  in  international 
iry  and  education  training  (IMET) 
elp  Spain  to  develop  the  expertise 
lystems  necessary  for  effective 
i  gement  of  its  defense  establish- 
i  while  $12  million  in  economic  sup- 
iunds  (ESF)  will  support  a  wide 
1  of  education,  cultural,  and  scien- 
:  xchanges. 

he  proposed  program  carries  with 
ide  range  of  strategic  and  political 
jits.  It  will  assist  Spain  in  its  im- 
ive  effort  to  upgrade  Spanish 
|  ses  to  levels  more  compatible  with 
■  NATO  forces.  It  will  lend  visible 
lirt  to  a  young  democracy  opting  to 
i  le  its  Western  vocation.  Finally,  it 
Itrengthen  the  important  bilateral 
;  etween  the  United  States  and 


rigal 

r  gal  has  come  a  long  way  in 
I  ishing  a  working  democracy  since 
I  )74  revolution.  It  has  successfully 
i  the  difficult  and  delicate  transition 
i  an  authoritarian  state  to  one  in 
i  fundamental  political  liberties  are 
Icted.  Prime  Minister  Pinto 
1  mao  leads  the  ruling  coalition 
?l  nment  with  a  substantial 
r  mentary  majority. 
Jortugal  is  an  important  NATO  ally. 
5  ;res  our  commitment  to  strengthen- 
| 'estern  security,  particularly 
H  gh  NATO,  and  has  made  available 
vrategically  located  airfield  at  Lajes 
w  Azores  for  this  purpose.  Both  the 
S  ning  coalition  and  the  socialist-led 
fjcratic  opposition  agree  that  Por- 
?j  should  participate  as  much  as 
sple  in  NATO  activities.  However, 


Portuguese  economic  resources  are  in- 
adequate to  support  the  modernization 
necessary  to  render  such  participation 
meaningful. 

Portugal,  therefore,  looks  to  the 
United  States  and  other  NATO  allies  for 
security  assistance.  Providing  such  aid 
facilitates  cooperation  with  a  valued  and 
reliable  ally  and  reassures  the  Govern- 
ment of  Portugal  of  our  commitment  to 
a  substantive  role  for  Portugal  in 
NATO. 

For  FY  1983,  we  are  proposing  $20 
million  in  grant  ESF  assistance.  The 
Government  of  Portugal  will  use  these 
funds  to  support  development  programs 
in  the  mainland  and  in  the  Azores,  a 
relatively  underdeveloped  part  of  the 
country.  We  are  also  proposing  $90 
million  in  FMS  credits  and  $2.6  million 
in  IMET.  As  we  begin  talks  on  renewal 
of  our  Lajes  base  agreement,  this  pro- 
gram will  help  meet  basic  needs  in  all 
three  service  branches  and  continue  to 
aid  the  economically  depressed  region  of 
the  Azores. 

Cyprus 

Based  on  the  discussion  of  the 
November  18,  1981,  U.N.  evaluation  of 
the  Cyprus  intercommunal  negotiations, 
the  Cypriot  communities  are  continuing 
their  negotiating  efforts.  Along  with 
defining  points  of  coincidence  between 
the  positions  of  the  communities,  the 
evaluation  offers  ideas  and  concepts  for 
bridging  some  of  the  major  differences. 
Although  there  are  many  outstanding 
points  of  difference,  we  believe  the  U.N. 
evaluation,  within  the  context  of  the  in- 
tercommunal talks,  offers  an  historic  op- 
portunity for  progress. 

As  a  reflection  of  the  entrepre- 
neurial efforts  and  economic  energy  of 
the  Cypriot  people,  the  island  has  made 
very  significant  economic  strides. 
Recognizing  this  economic  health,  we 
are  not  recommending  economic  assist- 
ance for  FY  1983,  as  Cyprus  is  now 
fully  capable  of  sustaining  economic 
growth  through  standard  international 
financial  mechanisms.  An  already 
funded  scholarship  program,  however, 
will  continue  to  bring  Cypriot  students 
to  the  United  States  for  several  years. 

The  United  States  fully  supports  the 
U.N.  effort  to  secure  a  just,  fair,  and 
lasting  settlement  of  the  Cyprus  prob- 
lem. We  have  repeatedly  emphasized  our 
concern  over  this  issue  and  reemphasize 
our  strong  commitment  to  assist  in  pro- 
moting a  mutually  acceptable  solution  to 
the  Cyprus  dilemma. 


Greece 

Our  proposed  program  for  Greece  in  FY 
1983  reflects  an  appreciation  of  the  key 
role  Greece  plays  in  NATO  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  crucial  southern  region, 
especially  when  there  are  critical 
developments  in  areas  bordering  on  the 
eastern  Mediterranean. 

Greece  has  been  an  active  member 
of  the  Alliance  fully  participating  in 
NATO  activities  since  its  relinking  to  the 
military  structure  in  October  1980.  As 
an  integral  part  of  U.S.  policy  toward 
Greece,  our  program  provides  a  continu- 
ing indication  of  American  support  for  a 
democratic  Greece  and  is  designed  to 
enable  Greece  to  supplement  inadequate 
economic  resources  for  the  moderniza- 
tion of  Greek  armed  forces  and  the 
fulfillment  of  NATO  responsibilities. 

Furnishing  security  assistance  to 
Greece  is  consistent  with  U.S.  policy  to 
encourage  the  peaceful  resolution  of  its 
differences  with  Turkey  and  to  support 
the  search  for  a  solution  to  the  Cyprus 
problem. 

Accordingly,  the  Administration  has 
requested  $280  million  in  FMS  credits  to 
assist  Greece  in  purchasing  spare  parts 
and  upgrading  its  defense  capabilities, 
and  $1.7  million  in  IMET  grants  to  im- 
prove professional  and  technical  exper- 
tise. 

Turkey 

Spiraling  terrorism  and  paralysis  of 
civilian  authority  led  Turkey's  military 
leaders  to  take  over  the  government  on 
September  12,  1980.  In  the  ensuing  18 
months,  the  generals  have  restored  law 
and  order,  curbed  political  violence, 
bolstered  public  confidence,  continued 
the  economic  recovery  program,  and 
begun  a  process  for  return  to  stable 
democratic  government.  They  retain  the 
overwhelming  support  of  the  Turkish 
people.  A  consultative  assembly  was 
convened  last  October  to  draft  a  new 
constitution  and  to  serve  as  a  de  facto 
parliament.  Head  of  State  Gen.  [Kenan] 
Evren  has  announced  a  timetable  for 
return  to  full  democracy — completion  of 
the  constitution  this  summer,  referen- 
dum on  that  constitution  in  November, 
and  general  elections  in  the  fall  of 
1983 — alternatively,  in  the  spring  of 
1984.  We  are  confident  that  the  Turkish 
Government  will  meet  that  timetable. 

Strongly  committed  to  NATO  and  to 
western  values,  Turkey  remains  a 
staunch  ally  of  the  United  States.  The 
1980  defense  and  economic  cooperation 
agreement,  by  which  the  United  States 
pledged  best  efforts  to  help  Turkey  with 
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security  and  economic  resources,  is  func- 
tioning smoothly.  All  allies  share  our 
desire  to  help  Turkey  upgrade  its  armed 
forces  to  carry  out  essential  NATO  tasks 
more  effectively.  Turkey  has  made  great 
progress  under  the  economic  reform 
program  adopted  in  January  1980.  For 
the  past  3  years,  the  United  States  has 
worked  with  other  OECD  [Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment] nations  and  international  financial 
institutions  to  support  that  program.  We 
believe  that  Turkey  continues  to  need 
fast-disbursing,  concessional  assistance 
to  achieve  self-sustaining  economic 
growth. 

Our  security  assistance  proposals  for 
FY  1983  address  these  requirements.  To 
make  Turkey  a  more  effective  member 
of  the  vital  southern  flank  of  NATO,  we 
propose  a  total  military  assistance  pro- 
gram of  $468.5  million— $465  million  in 
(FMS)  credits  and  $3.5  million  in  IMET. 
Of  the  $465  million  FMS  credits,  $300 
million  would  be  direct  credit,  reflecting 
Turkey's  still  severe  economic  con- 
straints and  debt  burden.  These  FMS 
funds  will  enable  Turkey  to  begin  to 


modernize  some  of  its  weapons  systems 
and  to  acquire  spares  and  support  equip- 
ment for  systems  already  in  its  inven- 
tory. Our  request  is  extremely  modest 
when  compared  to  Turkey's  overall 
needs  for  military  support.  We  also  pro- 
pose $350  million  in  ESF  assistance  to 
help  Turkey  consolidate  the  momentum 
toward  economic  recovery.  Of  the  total 
ESF  assistance,  $250  million  would  be 
grant  and  $100  million  soft-term  loans. 

In  formulating  our  security 
assistance  proposals  for  Greece  and 
Turkey,  we  have  been  guided  by  the 
"Statement  of  Principles"  contained  in 
section  620C(b)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 
The  formal  certification  to  this  effect, 
required  by  section  620C(d)  of  that  Act, 
will  be  contained  in  the  formal  letter 
transmitting  the  Administration's 
foreign  assistance  legislative  proposals 
for  FY  1983. 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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by  Nicholas  A.  Veliotes 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  March  31, 
1982.  Ambassador  Veliotes  is  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Near  Eastern  and  South 
Asian  Affairs.1 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  you  our  policy  toward  the  Near 
East-South  Asian  region  in  the  context 
of  the  Administration's  FY  1983  budget 
requests.  I  shall  concentrate  my  brief 
opening  remarks  on  a  political  overview 
into  which  our  requests  fit.  This  can 
serve  as  a  framework  for  our  subse- 
quent discussion. 

Under  Secretary  [for  Security 
Assistance,  Science,  and  Technology 
James  L.]  Buckley  in  his  appearance 
before  you  March  11  sketched  the 
overall  foreign  policy  framework  into 
which  our  Near  East-South  Asian  policy 
fits.  He  spoke  of  the  need  for  a  safer 
future  in  which  all  nations  can  live  in 
peace  free  from  pressures  such  as  that 
exerted  by  Soviet  presence  in  Afghan- 
istan. He  has  also  spoken  of  our  desire 
to  promote  peaceful  solutions  to  regional 


rivalries  and  hostilities.  There  is  no 
question  that  persistent  pursuit  of  a 
comprehensive  and  balanced  U.S.  policy 
in  the  Near  East-South  Asian  region  is 
critical  to  these  goals.  It  is  critical  to: 

•  Preserving  a  global  strategic 
balance  which  will  permit  free  and  in- 
dependent societies  to  pursue  their 
aspirations; 

•  Checking  the  spread  of  Soviet  in- 
fluence in  this  strategic  region; 

•  Fulfilling  our  responsibility  to 
assist  in  the  resolution  of  conflicts  which 
threaten  international  security  and  the 
well-being  of  the  nations  and  peoples  in 
the  region; 

•  Assuring  the  security  and  welfare 
of  Israel  and  other  friendly  nations  in 
the  region; 

•  Preserving  free  world  access  to 
the  region's  oil;  and 

•  Supporting  other  major  economic 
interests,  such  as  assisting  the  orderly 
economic  development  of  some  of  the 
needy  countries  in  the  region,  cooperat- 
ing with  wealthier  states  to  maintain  a 
sound  international  financial  order,  and 
generally  maintaining  access  to  markets 
for  American  goods  and  services. 


Themes  in  U.S.  Approach 

There  are  two  central  themes  to  oil 
proach  which  can  be  summarized  ir 
words  "peace"  and  "security"  for  th 
region.  Both  promote  our  own  pohV 
and  the  welfare  of  the  region's  peoi 
In  this  context,  we  are  continuing  i 
pursue  vigorously  a  just  and  compri 
sive  Middle  East  peace  within  the 
framework  of  the  Camp  David  agn 
ments,  which  in  turn  derive  from  I 
Security  Council  Resolution  242.  A 
rangements  are  nearly  complete  fo 
emplacement  of  the  multinational  f 
and  observers  (MFO)  and  its  assuir 
of  responsibility  to  monitor  the  sec 
provisions  of  the  Peace  Treaty  bet\ 
Egypt  and  Israel.  We  are  confiden 
both  Egypt  and  Israel  are  committ' 
the  continued  strengthening  of  the:1 
relationship. 

We  are  also  continuing  with  n? 
tions  on  the  establishment  of  an  •' 
autonomy  regime  for  the  West  Ba; 
Gaza.  These  negotiations  look  to 
achievement  of  an  agreement  whic^ 
serve  as  the  basis  for  the  Palestini. 
participation  necessary  for  success 
conclusion  of  arrangements  to  per.' 
establishment  of  a  transitional  regj 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

We  are  continuing  our  suppor' 
the  Government  and  people  of  Let 
in  working  their  way— with  help  fi 
other  Arab  states— toward  nation; 
reconciliation  and  greater  security 
are  committed  to  the  independent 
sovereignty,  and  territorial  integri 
Lebanon  and  strongly  support  the 
stitutional  process  which  calls  for  i 
election  of  a  new  president  later  tl 
year.  As  you  know,  Ambassador  £ 
[Philip  C.  Habib,  the  President's  s\ 
emissary  to  the  Middle  East]  has  j 
turned  from  another  trip  to  the  re 
and  his  discussions  encourage  us  t 
believe  that  the  cease-fire  agreerm 
worked  out  last  July  can  and  will  < 
tinue  to  hold,  thus  winning  time  fc 
internal  conciliation  process  in  Lei 
which  offers  the  best  prospect  for 
phased,  orderly  withdrawal  of  Syr 
forces. 

Moving  to  another  serious  con' 
the  area,  we  support  the  resolution 
the  war  between  Iraq  and  Iran,  w 
has  already  caused  so  many  huma 
casualities  and  extensive  physical 
destruction.  The  continuation  of  tl 
war,  we  believe,  serves  the  interes 
neither  Iraq  nor  Iran.  It  endanger 
peace  and  security  of  all  nations  ii 
gulf  region.  Consistent  with  our  p 
of  neutrality  toward  this  conflict, 
have  refused  to  sell  or  authorize  t 
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er  of  U.S.  controled  defense  ar- 

ind  services  to  either  Iran  or  Iraq. 

e  have  urged  that  others  avoid  ac- 

vhich  will  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
■g  or  expanding  the  conflict.  We 
welcomed  responsible  international 
i  i  to  bring  the  fighting  to  an  end 

e  parties  to  negotiations.  We  con- 
ti  peaceful  settlement — reaffirming 
[dependence  and  territorial  integri- 
lioth  Iran  and  Iraq— to  be  essential 

security  and  well-being  of  the 
I. 
'  e  also  support  the  return  of  peace 

suffering  peoples  of  Afghanistan. 

is  must  be  peace  in  the  context  of 
'thdrawal  of  Soviet  military  forces, 
i  storation  of  Afghanistan's  in- 
ilence  and  nonaligned  status,  the 
If  the  Afghan  people  to  form  a 
;  lment  of  their  own  choosing,  and 
;r>n  of  conditions  which  will  permit 
i  nillion  refugees  to  return  to  their 
j. 

lis  brings  me  to  my  second  theme 
;  irity.  Under  Secretary  Buckley  in 
:  n  presentation  spoke  of  the  impor- 
:  )f  Southwest  Asian  security  and 
lationship  of  this  concern  to  Mid- 
Ist  peace.  We  share  with  friendly 
( their  concern  about  threats  to 
lv  throughout  this  region  posed  by 
<i  such  as  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Inistan,  the  uncertainty  surround- 
]  in,  the  Soviet  position  in  the  Horn 
Lica  and  in  South  Yemen,  Libyan 
:  -t  for  terrorism  and  pressures 
it  neighboring  states,  and  efforts 
rmify  such  threats  through  the 
pi  alliance  with  Ethiopia  and  South 
ri. 

.  deed,  both  in  our  efforts  to  move 
J  r  with  the  Middle  East  peace  proc- 
i  d  in  our  efforts  to  encourage  the 
i1  of  peace  with  security  and  na- 
i  sovereignty  elsewhere  in  the 
I,  we  recognize  that  the  necessary 
i  )f  accommodation  can  grow  more 
J  if  the  states  concerned  feel  secure 

nfident  of  U.S.  support. 

3  have  taken  important  steps  to 
che  confidence  of  key  states  in  our 
I  tment  to  their  security.  At  a  time 
ngetary  stringencies,  we  have,  with 
s,erable  sacrifice,  increased  the  na- 
is  resources  for  our  own  military  to 
*jp  their  capability  to  deter  threats 
1  region. 

|  e  have  at  the  same  time  signifi- 
I  increased  our  security  and 
H  nic  assistance  to  friendly  and 
locally  located  states  in  the  region 
t|t  they  can  better  provide  for  their 
iiefense,  resist  external  pressures, 
hve  their  own  economies,  and  thus 


enhance  the  prospects  for  orderly  prog- 
ress. I  shall  briefly  list  for  you  the 
highlights  of  our  assistance  programs 
for  the  countries  in  the  Near  East-South 
Asian  region. 

The  Foreign  Assistance  Programs 

The  FY  1983  foreign  assistance  request 
will  fund  six  major  programs.  These  in- 
clude: 

•  Development  assistance  totaling 
$287.2  million  for  the  region  to  seven 
countries,  of  which  over  $200  million 
goes  to  the  three  poorer  countries  of 
South  Asia — India,  Bangladesh,  and  Sri 
Lanka; 

•  PL  480  totaling  $619.5  million— 
$420  million  Title  I  and  $99.5  million 
Title  II— provided  to  13  of  the  15 
foreign  assistance  recipient  countries; 

•  Economic  support  fund  (ESF)  of 
$1,768  million,  of  which  a  substantial 
proportion  goes  to  Israel  and  Egypt,  our 
partners  in  peace; 

•  Foreign  military  sales  (FMS) 
financing  totaling  $3,660  million — 
$1,030  million  of  it  in  direct  concessional 
loans,  $500  million  and  $400  million  as 
forgiven  loans  for  Israel  and  Egypt 
respectively; 

•  International  military  education 
and  training  (IMET)  totaling  $11.1 
million;  and 

•  Peacekeeping  operations  totaling 
$34.5  million  in  support  of  the  Middle 
East  peace  process. 

These  programs  total  $6,380.33 
million  for  FY  1983,  which  the  Ad- 
ministration believes  is  the  minimal  re- 
quired to  the  United  States  to  protect  its 
interests  and  achieve  its  policy  goals  in 
this  vital  region. 

I  would  now  like  to  offer  a  few  com- 
ments on  each  of  our  FY  83  proposals. 

Israel.  We  are  committed  to  Israel's 
security  and  well-being.  Security  support 
for  Israel  is  central  to  our  Middle 
Eastern  policy.  The  $1.7  billion  in  FMS 
that  we  are  proposing  will  help  Israel 
maintain  its  technological  edge  in  overall 
military  capability  in  the  region.  We  are 
also  requesting  $785  million  in  ESF  to 
reflect  U.S.  support  tangibly  and 
facilitate  a  modest  rate  of  economic 
growth. 

Egypt.  Egypt  is  key  to  much  of 
what  we  hope  to  accomplish  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  in  terms  of  both  regional  peace 
and  regional  security.  The  $1.4  billion 
FMS  program  contributes  to  Egypt's 
ability  to  defend  itself  and  help  its 
neighbors  in  the  face  of  the  various 
threats  I  have  mentioned.  It  replaces  a 
small  portion  of  Egypt's  aging, 


deteriorating  military  materiel.  The  ESF 
request  for  Egypt  totals  $785  million, 
which  is  designed  to  provide  direct  sup- 
port for  economic  stability  in  the  near 
term  while  building  the  base  for  im- 
proved economic  productivity  and  equity 
upon  which  long-term  stability  must  de- 
pend. The  requested  PL  480  program 
consists  of  $250  million  in  PL  480  Title  I 
and  $9.9  million  Title  II  in  support  of 
private  voluntary  agencies. 

Pakistan.  Pakistan  is  a  key  front- 
line state  which  remains  steadfast  in 
resisting  great  pressures  from  the 
Soviets  in  Afghanistan.  Our  FY  1983 
proposal  of  $275  million  in  FMS  loans  is 
the  first  FMS  increment  of  the  $3.2 
billion  5-year  assistance  package.  This 
will  help  fund  F-16  aircraft,  armored 
vehicles,  artillery,  and  associated  equip- 
ment ordered  in  FY  1982,  as  well  as 
follow-on  orders  for  additional  quantities 
of  similar  equipment  later.  Our  as- 
sistance to  Pakistan  is  in  no  way  in- 
tended against  India,  good  and  mutually 
beneficial  relations  with  which  remain 
our  high  priority  goal.  A  total  of  $200 
million  in  development  assistance  and 
ESF  will  be  concentrated  in  the  agricul- 
tural sector  with  activities  also  in  the 
fields  of  population,  health,  energy,  and 
private  sector  development.  We  are  re- 
questing $50  million  for  PL  480  Title  I. 

Morocco.  The  proposal  of  $100 
million  in  FMS  credits  to  Morocco  would 
permit  support  of  major  U.S.  combat 
systems  which  Morocco  has  already  ac- 
quired, together  with  an  ongoing 
modernization  program.  Concessional 
terms  for  50%  of  this  FMS  are  recom- 
mended to  alleviate  a  heavy  debt  burden 
related  to  economic  difficulties  largely 
beyond  Morocco's  ability  to  control — 
drought  and  world  inflation.  Develop- 
ment assistance  of  $13.5  million  will 
fund  programs  in  agriculture,  family 
planning,  renewable  energy  resource 
development,  and  low-cost  housing.  The 
requested  level  of  PL  480  is  $25  million 
for  Title  I  and  $10.5  million  for  Title  II. 

Tunisia.  Tunisia,  under  direct  threat 
from  Libya,  requires  a  military  modern- 
ization program  with  heavy  initial  costs. 
Our  FMS  credits  of  $140  million,  half  of 
which  we  are  requesting  in  concessional 
terms,  are  intended  to  cushion  the  shock 
of  such  large  expenditures.  The  FY  1983 
levels  would  help  fund  the  acquisition  of 
F-5  aircraft,  M60  tanks,  and  Chaparral 
missiles  which  the  Tunisians  intend  to 
order  in  FY  1982.  We  are  requesting 
$10  million  for  PL  480  Title  I  and  $1.8 
million  for  Title  II. 

Jordan.  We  propose  an  increase  in 
FMS  for  Jordan  by  $25  million  to  a  total 
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of  $75  million.  We  seek,  through  our 
continued  support,  to  enhance  Jordan's 
security  and  ability  to  remain  a  viable, 
independent,  and  constructive  actor  in 
the  region.  A  stable  Jordan  supports  our 
objective  of  building  peace  in  the  region 
and  assisting  countries  in  acquiring  the 
capability  of  resisting  outside  aggression 
and  regional  subversion.  We  are  also 
preparing  $20  million  in  ESF  to  assist 
the  development  of  critical  water  and 
waste  water  programs,  health  programs, 
and  agricultural  and  irrigation  projects. 
There  is  also  a  $256,000  PL  480  Title  II 
program. 

Yemen.  North  Yemen  is  presently 
being  challenged  militarily  by  an  armed, 
Marxist-led  insurgent  group  backed  by 
Soviet-sponsored  South  Yemen.  The 
North  Yemeni  military  requires  essential 
additional  training  and  operational 
assistance  to  utilize  effectively  U.S. 
equipment  funded  by  Saudi  Arabia.  Fur- 
ther, it  requires  increased  and  sustained 
economic  and  military  assistance  if  we 
are  going  to  provide  credible  support  to 
the  central  government  in  the  face  of 
this  persistent  outside  threat.  We  are 
asking  for  an  additional  $5  million  in 
FMS  to  a  total  of  $15  million  and  a 
modest  increase  in  IMET  over  FY  1982. 
Development  assistance  of  $27.5  million 
is  requested  to  meet  basic  human  needs 
in  one  of  the  poorest  nations  of  the 
region. 

Oman.  The  $40  million  in  FMS  will, 
in  part,  be  applied  against  continuing 
payment  for  U.S.  equipment  acquired 
over  the  past  2  years.  In  light  of  a 
tightening  internal  budget,  the  remain- 
ing amount  will  be  used  to  offset  the 
cost  of  the  continuing  and  essential 
Omani  force  modernization  effort.  Oman 
continues  to  play  an  important  role  in 
regional  security  and  in  the  defense  of 
the  southern  gulf-Indian  Ocean  region. 
And  we  are  requesting  $15  million  in 
ESF  which  will  support  dam  construc- 
tion, fisheries,  and  other  projects  iden- 
tified by  the  U.S. -Oman  Joint  Commis- 
sion. 

Lebanon.  Small  increases  in  our 
proposed  FMS  loan  program  for 
Lebanon  of  $15  million,  up  $5  million 
from  the  FY  1982  level,  reflect  our  con- 
tinued desire  to  see  the  Lebanese 
Government  develop  the  capability  to 
reduce  and  eventually  eliminate  civil 
conflict  and  work  for  restoration  of 
essential  public  services  and  a  return  to 
normalcy  of  life  in  that  very  troubled 
country.  An  ESF  program  of  $8  million 
will  include  support  for  humanitarian 
purposes  and  will  assist  the  programs  of 


the  Council  of  Redevelopment  and  Con- 
struction. 

For  the  poorer  countries  of  South 
Asia  we  are  proposing  development 
assistance  of  $87  million  for  India,  $76 
million  for  Bangladesh,  $40.3  million  for 
Sri  Lanka,  and  $13.5  million  for  Nepal. 
In  general  their  programs  seek  to  in- 
crease food  production  and  rural 
employment  as  well  as  health  and  family 
planning  programs.  As  for  PL  480,  we 
are  requesting  $111  million  in  Title  II 
for  India,  $60  million  in  Title  I  and  $20.5 
million  in  Title  II  for  Bangladesh,  and 
$2.5  million  Title  I  and  $5.8  million  Title 
II  for  Sri  Lanka. 

In  short,  both  through  our  FMS 
credits  and  through  our  economic 
assistance  to  the  countries  of  this 
region,  we  seek  to  strengthen  security 
and  stability,  promote  the  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  old  or  new  conflicts,  and  assist 
those  countries  to  provide  a  better  life 
for  their  peoples.  To  these  goals  we  re- 
main committed. 


aThe  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


FY  1983  Assistance 
Requests  for  Israel 

by  Morris  Draper 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
March  23,  1982.  Mr.  Draper  is  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Near  Eastern 
and  South  Asian  Affairs. 1 

I  am  here  today  to  testify  in  support  of 
our  military  and  economic  assistance 
programs  in  Israel  for  FY  1983.  The  Ad- 
ministration is  proposing  a  funding  level 
of  $1.7  billion— up  $300  million  from  last 
year — in  foreign  military  sales  (FMS) 
financing  and  $785  million  in  economic 
support  funds  (ESF).  If  approved  by  the 
Congress,  the  overall  level  of  $2.5  billion 
in  combined  military  and  economic 
assistance  for  Israel  would  be  the 
largest  U.S.  bilateral  assistance  pro- 
gram. 


Military  Assistance 

and  Economic  Assistance 

In  a  fundamental  sense,  our  propos 
$1.7  billion  in  military  assistance  re 
our  intention  that  Israel  be  assistec 
as  to  maintain  its  technological  edg 
its  qualitative  military  advantage  ii 
region.  We  expect  that  Israel  woul< 
some  of  the  $300  million  in  added  f 
primarily  to  purchase  U.S. -produce 
craft,  although  in  the  end  Israel  m< 
make  other  choices.  The  bulk  of  th< 
military  assistance  funding  would  t 
used  to  purchase  artillery,  missiles, 
tanks,  antipersonnel  carriers,  and  e 
craft  engines  from  the  United  Stab 
We  are  proposing  that  $500  millior 
this  total  financing  be  in  the  form  ( 
forgiven  credits,  and  that  the  remai 
der— $1.2  billion— be  in  the  form  c 
30-year  loan. 

We  are  proposing  for  FY  1983. 
level  of  $785  million  in  ESF,  which 
identical  to  the  pattern  of  the  past  j 
years;  actual  amounts  programed  i] 
past  2  years  have  fluctuated,  owing 
"borrowings"  by  the  United  States 
"pay  backs."  The  program  is  essent 
a  cash  transfer  program,  although 
are  proposing  a  return  to  the  tradi 
mix  of  two-thirds  grants  and  one-t.' 
concessional  loans,  rather  than  the 
grant  programs  of  the  last  2  fiscal 
years. 

Israel's  political  and  economic  s 
ty  is  important  to  U.S.  policy.  Our 
economic  assistance  program  in  eff 
provides  balance-of-payments  suppt 
order  to  meet  short  term  balance-o 
payments  requirements  and  to  imp< 
certain  civilian  goods  and  services 
without  undue  reliance  on  high-cost 
mercial  borrowing  and  drawdowns 
essential  foreign  exchange  reserves 

Israel's  Debt  Burden 

Israel's  growing  debt  repayments  t< 
United  States  have  been  a  source  o 
cern  to  many  Israeli  officials,  who 
naturally  would  prefer  that  the  gra 
component  of  our  assistance  progrg 
much  larger.  We  carefully  reviewec 
debt  burden  before  submitting  the 
security  assistance  proposals  to  Coi 
gress.  Our  review  also  had  to  take 
account  our  own  budget  stringencie 
reaching  our  conclusions,  we  attem 
to  put  all  factors— including  needs, 
priorities,  and  resources — into  sens 
balance.  As  our  separate  report  to  j 
Congress  should  make  clear,  we  be. 
Israel  will  be  able  to  handle  the  adc 
tional  debt  burdens  implicit  in  the  I 
1983  funding  levels. 
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i  ptual  Approach 

s  outline  briefly  some  of  the  major 
i  its  of  the  conceptual  framework 

which  our  assistance  proposals 

ael  have  been  formulated. 
I  -st  of  all,  our  support  for  Israel's 
;;y  and  economic  well-being  is  a 
;  .nd  unshakable  tenet  of  American 
[i  policy  in  the  Middle  East.  It  is 

critical  element  in  our  strategy 
il  the  region  as  a  whole.  While 

•  cannot  hope  to  keep  up  with  its 
ial  adversaries  in  quantitative 

;y  terms,  with  U.S.  assistance  at 
[oposed  levels,  it  can  continue  to 

•  dn  its  qualitative  and  technological 
ijrity  over  any  potential  combina- 

regional  forces. 
ir  support  for  Israel  grows  out  of 
standing  moral  commitment  to  a 
id  democratic  nation  which  has 
I  haven  and  which  shares  many  of 
•/n  social  and  democratic  tradi- 
;  Israel  has  been  a  steady  friend  of 

I  dted  States. 

'  e  perennial  Arab-Israeli  conflict 
e  need  to  achieve  a  broad,  just, 
sting  peace  in  the  region  have 
:t  the  forefront  of  U.S.  foreign 
:,  concerns  for  many  years.  Israel 
:ught  peace  and  in  the  process  has 
:1  to  the  Camp  David  understand- 
:  id  signed  the  historic  Treaty  of 
( with  Egypt. 

tr  large  military  and  economic 
s.nce  programs  for  Israel  tangibly 
rt  the  unfinished  business  of  the 
I process  and  give  Israel  the  con- 
12  to  continue.  Israel  is  making  im- 

I I  sacrifices  for  peace — including 
l-thcoming  full  withdrawal  from 
irai  Peninsula  in  the  last  week  of 

I  -and  our  materiel  as  well  as  moral 
ilitical  support  over  the  years  have 
v'ed  some  compensation. 
1  ir  assistance  programs  for  Israel 
i  ;ment  the  two  mutually  reinf orc- 
i;als  of  American  policy  in  the 
i<;:  first,  the  search  for  a  just  and 
i ;  peace;  and,  second,  the  assurance 
t  ir  friends  in  the  region  will  be 
Bi  maintain  their  security  against 
J|5  from  the  outside  and  from 
ml  forces  within  the  region.  These 
Ij.ms  are  also  consistent  with  the 
r  ;e  that  economic  progress  and  ad- 
(  nent  of  the  welfare  of  the  peoples 
1  region  will  help  promote  stability. 

I  addition  a  strong  Israel  has  been 
3|  investment  as  we  look  to  the 

lj  nc  picture  and  to  potential  Soviet 

I I  >viet-supported  challenges  to  our 
sii  its  in  the  region.  We  know  that 
m  count  on  Israel  for  cooperation 
1 '  iderstanding. 


We  are,  however,  in  the  midst  of  an 
extremely  tense  period,  affecting  not  on- 
ly Israel  but  the  entire  region.  The 
political  and  security  environment  in  the 
region  has  changed,  and  mostly  for  the 
worse.  The  Iran-Iraq  war,  the  Soviet  oc- 
cupation of  Afghanistan,  the  tripartite 
pact  among  Libya,  South  Yemen,  and 
Ethiopia,  and  continued  Russian  mis- 
chief making— directly  and  through  prox- 
ies—present threats  and  challenges. 
Lebanon  remains  a  powder-keg.  Israel's 
full  cooperation  has  been  indispensable 
in  preserving  and  strengthening  the 
cease-fire  in  the  Israeli-Lebanese  arena, 
which  has  held  since  last  July  and  which 
has  seen  no  loss  of  life  yet  through 
cease-fire  violations. 

The  presentation  and  examination  of 
our  foreign  assistance  proposals  are  tak- 
ing place  at  a  particularly  sensitive  junc- 


ture in  Israel  itself.  Israel  is  experienc- 
ing a  genuine  domestic  crisis  in  the  proc- 
ess of  completing  preparations  for  its 
final  withdrawal  from  the  Sinai  next 
month.  The  Israeli  Government  has  been 
facing  tremendous  pressure  from  many 
of  its  own  citizens,  yet  is  faithfully  car- 
rying out  its  commitment  to  bring  back 
into  Israel  the  settlers  and  squatters 
from  the  settlements  in  the  Sinai  before 
Israel's  final  withdrawal. 

These  tensions  show  why  it  is  so  im- 
portant that  Israel  continue  to  have  con- 
fidence in  our  determination,  in  our 
policies,  and  in  the  quality  and  credibili- 
ty of  our  friendship. 


irrhe  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


FY  1983  Requests  for  Migration 
and  Refugee  Assistance 


by  Richard  D.  Vine 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  May  20, 
1982.  Ambassador  Vine  is  Director  of  the 
Bureau  for  Refugee  Programs.1 

A  principal  State  Department  policy  is 
to  favor  solutions  to  refugee  problems 
that  minimize  the  number  of  persons 
resettled  in  this  country.  While  we  can- 
not deny  our  special  concern  and  respon- 
sibility for  refugees  from  certain  areas, 
we  recognize  that  refugee  problems  are 
an  international  concern  and  should  be 
resolved,  where  at  all  possible,  by  volun- 
tary repatriation  and  resettlement  in 
countries  of  first  asylum.  Given  this  in- 
ternational responsibility,  we  continue  to 
hold  the  view  that  the  responsibility  for 
refugee  assistance  and  resettlement  is  to 
be  shared  by  the  international  commu- 
nity as  a  whole  through  the  services  of 
international  organizations,  especially 
the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees  (UNHCR).  The  UNHCR 
received  the  1981  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in 
recognition  of  its  efforts  to  deal  with  in- 
ternational refugee  problems.  As  a  ma- 
jor donor,  it  is  our  responsibility  to  press 
for  continued  programmatic  and  opera- 
tional improvements  in  this  organization 
so  that  it  can  meet  the  basic  needs  of 
refugees  for  protection,  food,  shelter, 
and  medical  care  while  other,  more 


lasting  solutions  to  their  plight  are  being 
worked  out. 

Resettlement  in  the  United  States 

The  budget  request  before  you  is  a  con- 
crete expression  of  this  philosophy. 
Whereas,  in  FY  1980  over  60%  of  our 
expenditures  were  for  resettlement  in 
the  United  States,  only  38%  of  the  FY 
1983  budget  request  is  directed  toward 
U.S.  resettlement.  The  number  of 
refugees  to  be  resettled  in  the  United 
States  has  fallen  over  210,000  in  FY 
1980,  to  an  FY  1982  consultations  level 
of  140,000,  and  to  a  projected  total  of 
only  103,500  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  increasing  the 
proportion  of  our  funding  for  programs 
which  assist  refugees  in  nations  of 
asylum  and  for  programs  of  voluntary 
repatriation  and  of  resettlement  in  third 
countries  which  have  not  traditionally 
been  engaged  in  resettlement. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  however, 
that  the  downward  trend  in  admissions 
is  being  managed  in  a  way  that  is  consis- 
tent with  the  humanitarian  traditions  of 
the  United  States  and  with  U.S.  respon- 
sibilities for  refugees  of  particular  con- 
cern to  this  country.  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  continuing  to  provide  support  for 
the  protection,  care,  and  maintenance  of 
refugees  abroad,  in  accordance  with  the 
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level  of  need  and  with  U.S.  foreign 
policy  interests  in  the  particular  pro- 
gram area. 

The  State  Department  fully  under- 
stands the  significant  impacts  that 
refugee  resettlement  have  on  some  com- 
munities in  this  country.  It  is  our  inten- 
tion to  continue  to  manage  refugee 
resettlement  to  this  country  in  such  a 
fashion  that  the  concerns  of  State  and 
local  governments  are  fully  considered. 
We  do  not  accept  the  faulty  premise 
that  the  only  viable  solution  to  refugee 
situations  is  resettlement  in  a  third 
country,  chiefly  the  United  States.  We 
will  continue  to  pursue  other  alter- 
natives which  promise  to  help  resolve 
refugee  situations  in  a  humanitarian 
manner. 

The  FY  1983  request  for  the  migra- 
tion and  refugee  assistance  appropria- 
tion totals  $419  million,  $84  million  less 
than  the  FY  1982  appropriation.  Recent- 
ly, the  President  has  requested  that  FY 
1982  funding  for  this  program  be  re- 
duced by  $50  million.  This  proposal  was 
made  because  of  major  cost  savings  in 
our  refugee  resettlements  program— re- 
settlements to  the  United  States  are 
running  lower  than  the  FY  1982  con- 
sultations level  provides  and  the  enacted 
appropriation  finances.  The  Department 
is  requesting  a  supplemental  for  protec- 
tive security  improvements  for  Amer- 
ican diplomats  at  selected  overseas 
posts.  Because  that  supplemental  and 
the  deferral  of  refugee  appropriation 
funds  coincide,  the  President  proposed 
to  the  Congress  that  transfer  authority 
language  be  enacted  to  mitigate  the 
financing  of  the  protective  security  sup- 
plemental. If  that  language  is  not 
enacted,  the  Administration  will  request 
a  rescission  of  these  funds  at  a  later 
date. 

Projected  FY  1983  Admissions 

For  U.S.  resettlement  activities  in  FY 
1983,  we  are  seeking  $158,188,000  to 
finance  the  resettlement  of  up  to 
103,500  refugees,  including  72,000  from 
Southeast  Asia.  I  must  stress  that  this 
level  of  refugee  admissions  is  only  a  pro- 
jection. The  President  will  determine  the 
admission  ceiling  after  consultations 
with  the  Congress  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  FY  1983,  as  required  by  the  Refugee 
Act.  Furthermore,  due  to  such  uncer- 
tainties as  the  situation  in  Eastern 
Europe,  refinements  of  these  admission 
projections  may  be  required.  However,  it 
is  my  expectation  that,  unless  the 
refugee  situation  in  the  world  changes 
fundamentally  between  now  and  when 
we  have  our  consultations  in  September, 


the  total  admissions  ceiling  will  not  ex- 
ceed this  figure,  which  is  36,500  persons 
lower  than  that  for  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

Among  the  31,500  refugees  other 
than  Indochinese,  we  have  projected  ad- 
missions of  23,000  Soviets  and  East 
Europeans,  4,000  from  the  Near  East, 
2,000  from  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
2,500  from  Africa.  We  are,  of  course, 
concerned  about  the  current  situation  in 
Poland,  and  the  levels  of  admissions 
which  we  request  in  September  will  take 
into  account  all  factors  relevant  to  this 
problem. 

Relief  Assistance 

With  respect  to  funding  of  relief 
assistance  for  refugees,  the  Department 
of  State  is  seeking  $29,400,000  to  sup- 
port refugee  relief  operations  in 
Southeast  Asia.  These  funds  will  support 
the  care  and  maintenance  operations  of 
the  UNHCR,  as  well  as  the  international 
efforts  to  care  for  the  200,000  Khmer 
who  have  sought  sanctuary  along  the 
Thai-Kampuchean  border.  This  funding 
level  is  $20,435,000  less  than  that  ap- 
propriated for  FY  1982,  reflecting  con- 
tinued reductions  in  the  number  of  In- 
dochinese refugees  in  Southeast  Asia,  as 
well  as  a  reduced  food  program  inside 
Kampuchea.  We  expect  a  phaseout  of 
extensive  multilateral  assistance  to  the 
interior  of  Kampuchea  by  FY  1983. 

Resettlement  Assistance 

The  next  activity  in  our  budget  is  reset- 
tlement assistance.  This  program  re- 
quest is  a  concrete  expression  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  Department  in  resolving 
refugee  problems  through  means  other 
than  resettlement  in  the  United  States. 
We  are  seeking  $10  million  for  this  pro- 
gram in  FY  1983,  an  increase  of  $9 
million  above  the  FY  1982  appropria- 
tion. The  program  will  finance  various 
voluntary  repatriation,  local  resettle- 
ment, and  third  country  resettlement 
projects.  We  expect  that  programs 
funded  under  this  initiative  will  be  or- 
ganized under  the  auspices  of  interna- 
tional organizations  or  private  voluntary 
agencies. 

Among  the  innovative  activities 
funded  will  be  projects  involving  local 
permanent  settlement  in  nations  of 
asylum,  as  well  as  initiatives  to  resettle 
refugees  in  certain  developing  nations 
which  are  willing  to  accept  refugees  for 
permanent  resettlement,  but  which 
would  be  unable  to  do  so  without  inter- 
national financial  support.  These  pro- 
grams are  intended  to  help  reduce  the 


set 


number  of  refugees  requiring  rese 
ment  in  the  United  States. 

Israel.  The  Department  is  seek 
$12.5  million,  the  same  amount  as ; 
propriated  in  FY  1982,  for  a  contri 
tion  to  the  United  Israel  Appeal.  Tl 
contribution  will  help  finance  assist 
to  Soviet  and  Eastern  European  re 
ugees  who  resettle  in  Israel.  Regre 
tably,  the  Soviet  Union  continues  t 
reduce  the  rate  of  emigration  for  it 
Jewish  citizens,  but  this  program  c 
tinues  at  this  level  in  recognition  o: 
long-term  costs  incurred  by  Israel  i 
ing  for  refugees  who  have  arrived 
cent  years. 

Africa.  For  assistance  to  refug 
Africa,  we  seek  $76.9  million,  whic 
$30,100,000  belbw  the  FY  1982  ap; 
propriation.  This  decrease  is  accoui 
for  by  the  one-time  appropriation  c 
million  to  the  migration  and  refuge 
assistance  appropriation  in  FY  19£ 
longer  term  projects  to  aid  refugee 
displaced  persons  in  Africa.  It  was 
recognized  that  such  longer  term  p 
ects  are  properly  the  responsibility 
the  Agency  for  International  Deve* 
ment  (AID).  In  fact,  the  Congress  i 
specified  that  the  FY  1982  approp. 
be  administered  by  AID. 

Within  the  $76.9  million  that  y 
requesting  for  the  Africa  program 
will  continue  our  current  policy  of 
nancing  one-third  of  the  UNHCR's 
gram  in  Africa  and  will  make  a  $7 
million  contribution  to  the  African 
grams  of  the  International  Commi 
the  Red  Cross  (ICRC).  We  will  als. 
vide  up  to  $8  million  for  a  variety 
bilateral  and  voluntary  agency  init 
to  address  those  aspects  of  refuge 
problems  that  are  not  adequately  ( 
with  by  the  involved  international 
organizations. 

Middle  East.  Refugee  assistai 
provided  by  this  government  for  b 
humanitarian  and  political  purpose 
These  concerns  are  clearly  combin 
the  Middle  East  where  we  are  con 
fronted  with  the  human  needs  of  t 
Palestinians  and  the  Afghans  as  w 
the  worldwide  political  and  econor 
plications  of  those  problems.  In  or' 
deal  with  the  needs  of  the  Palestir 
the  Department  is  seeking  $72  mil 
a  contribution  to  the  U.N.  Relief  a 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  refug 
the  Near  East  (UNRWA).  This  or;; 
tion,  which  provides  basic  services 
nearly  2  million  Palestinian  refuge 
contributes  toward  a  political  atm 
phere  within  the  Mideast  which  is 
ducive  to  the  long-term  peace  pro* 
The  proposed  UNRWA  contribute 
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se  of  $5  million  over  the  FY  1982 
oriation,  will  help  UNRWA  deal 
he  effects  of  inflation  and  a  con- 
a  increasing  population. 
ie  Afghan  refugees  in  Pakistan 
■ise  the  largest  refugee  population 
world.  The  Government  of 
an  is  currently  providing  asylum 
.  1  over  2  million  refugees  who  have 
fghanistan  into  Pakistan  during 
st  3  years.  Thousands  of  refugees 
ue  to  flee  from  Afghanistan 
ise  of  the  ongoing  fighting  between 
i,  forces  and  the  Afghan  resistance. 
:an,  I  must  add,  serves  as  an 
;  nding  example  of  a  nation  meeting 
ernational  responsibility  to  provide 
La  to  refugees.  Pakistan  has  willing- 
nted  asylum  with  the  expectation 
;ie  international  community  will 
e  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the 
pes,  a  program  expected  to  require 
iximately  $110  million  in  FY  1983. 
ie  Department  requests  $38 
ei  to  meet  our  share  of  this  relief 
i ,  Up  to  $33  million  will  be  provided 
1  UNHCR  to  meet  30%  of  the  cost 
tcare  and  maintenance  program, 
amaining  $5  million  will  finance  a 
k  of  initiatives  to  meet  essential 
I! ,  relief,  and  transportation  needs 
[dressed  through  the  UNHCR's 
i  im.  Medical  care  for  persons  in- 
;  in  the  fighting  in  Afghanistan  pro- 
Sby  the  ICRC  is  one  example.  The 
■  lion  will  be  used  to  finance  grants 
"  ICRC,  private  voluntary  agencies, 
)ssibly  the  Pakistani  Government. 

itin  America.  Latin  America,  until 
i'Jy,  was  one  of  the  few  areas  of  the 
I  not  confronted  with  a  major 
fee  problem.  However,  continuing 
listurbances  in  Central  America  are 
|g  increasing  numbers  of  persons  to 
'■  :ross  international  frontiers  to 
£ !  fighting  and  persecution.  The 

I  tment  is  requesting  $5  million  to 

c  leet  the  costs  of  the  international 
)  s  to  provide  assistance  to  refugees 
-ltral  America.  These  funds  are  $1 

I I  less  than  the  amount  appro- 

Jjd  in  FY  1982  due  to  nonrecurring 
tjin  the  1982  program.  However, 
£j  the  volatility  of  the  political  situa- 
1 1  Central  America,  these  needs  are 
Sularly  difficult  to  project.  It  is 
Jphat  we  must  keep  this  problem 
1|  close  review  as  events  unfold. 


national  Organizations 

e|  tate  Department  requests 
<j),000  in  FY  1983  for  contributions 
Vious  activities  of  international 
fiizations,  an  increase  of  $1  million 


over  FY  1982.  We  propose  to  provide  a 
total  of  $4.7  million  to  the  Intergovern- 
mental Committee  for  Migration  in  sup- 
port of  that  organization's  assessed  and 
operational  budgets.  We  will  also  pro- 
vide $3.75  million  to  the  ICRC  in  sup- 
port of  the  ordinary  budget  of  the 
organization  and  the  Political  Detainee 
Protection  and  Assistance  Program.  In 
the  case  of  the  ordinary  budget  we  will 
provide  $2  million,  an  increase  of 
$500,000  above  the  amount  provided  in 
the  current  year.  We  are  seeking 
$1,750,000  as  a  contribution  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

Previously,  U.S.  contributions  to  this 
activity  were  obtained  through  re- 
programing  of  other  funds  in  this  ap- 
propriation. However,  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  program  as  an  expres- 
sion of  concern  by  this  Administration 
for  political  prisoners,  we  are  including 
this  item  in  our  FY  1983  appropriation 
request.  We  are  also  seeking  $1  million, 
the  same  amount  appropriated  in  FY 
1982,  to  support  programs  of  the 
UNHCR  in  areas  of  the  world  other 
than  those  dealt  with  in  the  geographic 
segments  of  this  budget. 

Administrative  Expenses 

The  administrative  expenses  of  this  pro- 
gram are  expected  to  increase  to 
$7,562,000  in  1983.  This  is  a  net  in- 
crease of  only  $136,000.  This  request 
will  finance  the  salary  and  operating 
costs  associated  with  our  staff  of  98  per- 
manent employees. 

This  budget  request  does  not  include 
a  request  for  new  funding  for  the  U.S. 
Emergency  Refugee  and  Migration  As- 
sistance Fund.  Unobligated  carryover 
balances  available  in  that  fund  should  be 
sufficient  to  finance  appropriate 
responses  to  refugee  and  migration 
emergencies  during  FY  1983. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  refugee  sit- 
uations frequently  change  between  the 
time  that  this  budget  is  developed  and 
the  new  fiscal  year.  Should  any  such 
changes  occur  affecting  our  1983  appro- 
priation, we  will  attempt  to  reprogram 
funds  to  meet  the  higher  priority  needs. 
I  wish  to  thank  this  subcommittee  for  its 
support  during  the  past  2  years  for  our 
reprograming  efforts  in  order  to  real- 
locate our  funds  to  meet  new  and  chang- 
ing requirements. 


1  The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  tne  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.B 


FY  1983 
Security 
Assistance 
Requests 

by  James  L.  Buckley 

Statement  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  April  U,  1982. 
Mr.  Buckley  is  Under  Secretary  for 
Security  Assistance,  Science,  and 
Technology.1 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  present  an  FY  1983 
foreign  assistance  program.  The  Ad- 
ministration is  mindful  that  the  Con- 
gress passed  a  2-year  authorization  bill 
last  year.  But  as  the  committee  report 
recognized,  the  authorizations  for  1983 
were  made  without  the  benefit  of  the 
Administration's  views,  and  it  antici- 
pated that  the  Administration  would  be 
submitting  requests  for  additional  funds 
in  due  course. 

We  wish  we  could  stay  within  the 
amounts  already  authorized,  but  we 
have  no  responsible  choice  but  to  pre- 
sent the  additional  levels  of  security 
assistance  the  Administration  is  asking 
for  FY  1983.  They  reflect  the  hard 
necessity  of  responding  effectively  to 
events  occurring  outside  our  borders 
which  have  the  most  direct  impact  on 
our  ultimate  safety  and  well-being. 

Close  to  home  and  in  distant  lands, 
our  nation's  most  important  military, 
political,  and  economic  interests  are 
being  challenged.  Security  assistance  is 
the  most  cost-efficient  investment  we 
can  make  both  to  meet  today's 
challenges  and  to  enhance  the  prospects 
for  a  safer  future  in  which  all  nations 
observe  the  maxim  of  "live  and  let  live." 
At  present,  however,  strategically 
located  friends  and  allies  are  under 
growing  pressure  from  the  Soviets  and 
their  stand-ins.  Afghanistan  has  been 
taken.  The  bid  for  greater  freedom  has 
been  crushed  in  Poland.  With  Soviet 
arms  and  support,  Vietnamese  troops 
continue  to  occupy  Kampuchea.  In 
Africa  and  in  the  Caribbean  Basin, 
Cuban  troops  or  Cuban-supported  forces 
pose  a  direct  threat  to  our  most  vital  in- 
terest. 

Weakness  attracts  the  predator. 
Hence,  it  is  understandable  that  the 
arena  of  global  challenge  has  increasing- 
ly shifted  from  the  industrialized  states 
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of  Europe  and  Asia  to  the  less-developed 
nations  of  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  Africa, 
and,  closer  to  home,  the  Caribbean.  A 
failure  to  achieve  viable  economies, 
credible  defenses,  and  stable  political  in- 
stitutions makes  these  less-developed  na- 
tions inviting  targets  for  subversion. 

A  New  Approach 

To  meet  these  urgent  challenges  abroad 
and  to  minimize  the  cost  to  taxpayers  at 
home,  this  Administration  has  adopted  a 
fundamentally  new  approach  in  arriving 
at  our  security  assistance  program  for 
FY  1983.  We  have  explicitly  defined  our 
nation's  vital  foreign  policy  objectives 
and  painstakingly  allocated  all  foreign 
assistance  resources  against  our  priority 
goals.  As  many  of  you  can  appreciate, 
this  has  necessarily  prolonged  the  proc- 
ess and  delayed  the  submission  of  some 
congressional  presentation  materials. 
However,  we  believe  the  resulting  pro- 
gram contains  the  minimum  required 
resources  to: 

•  Promote  peaceful  solutions  to 
regional  rivalries; 

•  Assure  U.S.  access  to  critical 
military  facilities  and  basic  raw 
materials; 

•  Confront  growing  military  threats 
from,  and  subversive  efforts  by,  the 
Soviets;  and 

•  Reduce  the  economic  and  social 
degradation  that  breeds  domestic 
violence  and  invites  external  interven- 
tion. 

The  entire  program  has  been 
carefully  scrutinized  by  the  President  to 
insure  that  our  resources  are,  in  fact, 
directed  toward  our  most  important 
goals.  The  final  scrutiny,  of  course,  will 
be  yours.  But  given  the  care  with  which 
this  request  has  been  constructed  and 
the  pressing  needs  it  has  been  designed 
to  meet,  I  urge  your  committee  and  the 
Congress  to  approve  it  in  full. 

I  would  invite  your  attention  to  the 
Department's  booklet,  "International 
Security  and  Economic  Cooperation  Pro- 
gram, Fiscal  Year  1983,"  which  has  been 
made  available  to  the  Congress.  Since 
the  details  of  our  FY  1983  program  are 
set  forth  in  this  document,  I  will  forego 
a  listing  of  all  the  specific  levels  and,  in- 
stead, summarize  the  major  regional 
elements. 

Overall,  our  FY  1983  request  is  for 
$8.7  billion  in  total  program  authority; 
the  necessary  budget  authorization 
would  come  to  $4.8  billion.  This 
represents  a  program  increase  of  $1.65 
billion  and  a  budget  increase  of  $1  billion 
over  the  amounts  you  have  already 
authorized  for  FY  1983.  Given  our 


worldwide  responsibilities,  and  the  prob- 
lems with  which  we  have  to  deal,  the  in- 
crease we  seek  is  modest. 

Foreign  Policy  Objectives 

I  would  now  like  to  review  briefly  the 
major  foreign  policy  objectives  toward 
which  our  proposed  program  has  been 
tailored  and  explain  why  the  requested 
security  assistance  is  necessary  to  attain 
our  goals.  I  will  also  summarize  the  few 
changes  to  the  legislation  which  we  will 
seek. 

Middle  East.  Over  53%  of  the  en- 
tire FY  1983  security  assistance  pro- 
gram will  be  directed  in  support  of  our 
Middle  East  objectives,  namely,  the 
search  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace  and 
the  urgent  requirement  that  friends  in 
the  region  be  secure  against  external 
threats.  These  objectives  are  mutually 
reinforcing.  No  peace  is  possible  unless 
the  nations  of  the  region  are  secure 
from  outside  coercion,  and  security  will 
not  be  achieved  if  we  fail  to  address  the 
underlying  sources  of  conflict  and  in- 
stability. 

Our  security  assistance  serves  both 
of  these  objectives.  It  seeks  to  advance 
economic  well-being  and  political  stabil- 
ity in  the  region.  The  security  and 
economic  health  of  Israel  and  Egypt  are 
requisite  for  further  broadening  the 
peace  of  the  Middle  East.  U.S. 
assistance  programs  tangibly  reflect  our 
support  and  help  give  these  nations  the 
confidence  to  continue  on  the  path 
toward  peace  begun  at  Camp  David.  Our 
assistance  to  Israel  and  Egypt,  along 
with  our  aid  to  Jordan,  Lebanon,  and 
the  regional  programs,  provides  a 
security  and  economic  base  essential  to 
ultimate  stability  and  peace  within  the 
region. 

Europe.  The  President  is  allocating 
19%  of  the  program— $1.6  billion  to  sup- 
port our  interests  in  Europe.  The 
strategic  importance  to  NATO  of 
Europe's  southern  flank  has  been 
dramatically  underlined  by  events  this 
past  year.  With  neighboring  regions  fac- 
ing a  growing  challenge,  our  efforts  to 
assist  Greece,  Turkey,  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal have  assumed  increasing  impor- 
tance. Helping  these  nations,  through 
our  security  assistance  programs,  is  an 
important  contribution  to  our  common 
defense,  not  only  against  threats  to 
Europe  but  against  challenges  to  our 
common  interests  beyond  the  geographic 
bounds  of  the  Alliance. 

Turkey,  for  example,  lies  at  the  in- 
tersection of  our  NATO,  Middle  East, 
and  Persian  Gulf  security  concerns.  A 


militarily  and  economically  strong 
Turkey  cannot  only  contribute 
significantly  more  to  a  strengthen 
NATO  deterrent  but  can  move  mc 
rapidly  to  the  full  return  of  civilia: 
government.  Spain  and  Portugal, 
other  major  security  assistance  re 
ents,  are  important  not  only  to  ou 
NATO  posture,  but  to  our  capabil 
project  military  forces  from  the  U 
States  to  Africa  and  the  Middle  E 

Southwest  Asia  and  the  Per! 
Gulf.  Ten  percent  of  the  FY  1983 
security  assistance  program  is  dir 
to  insuring  our  continued  access  t 
Southwest  Asia  and  the  Persian  C 
and  to  their  critically  important 
resources.  Almost  all  nations  in  tl 
stretching  from  Pakistan  in  the  e* 
Morocco  in  the  west  face  serious  ' 
economic  problems  and  potential : 
sion  or  regional  threats,  in  many 
supported  by  the  Soviets  or  their- 
ies.  Our  proposal  for  military  moq 
tion  and  economic  assistance  will 
Pakistan  to  deter  attacks  from 
Afghanistan  and  facilitate  the  ecq 
development  essential  to  internal 
ity.  Sudan,  Morocco,  and  Tunisia' 
face,  to  one  degree  or  another,  tb 
of  subversion  or  aggression  emaii 
from  Libya.  All  are  important  no 
to  our  strategy  for  the  security  o 
Persian  Gulf  but,  potentially  to  th 
pects  for  peace  in  the  Middle  Eas 
well. 

Latin  America  and  the  Caril 
Basin.  Our  plan  for  restoring  sta 
and  improving  economic  prospect 
Caribbean  Basin  will  require  $43c 
million  in  security  assistance  for 
Here,  we  face  a  major  challenge  i 
Cuba's  efforts  to  exploit  economic 
social,  and  military  vulnerabilities 
assistance  programs  are  designed 
dress  the  underlying  causes  of  so* 
political  instability  and  restore  st; 
within  the  region  as  a  whole.  We 
help  provide  the  concessional  resc 
essential  to  the  task  until  increase 
vestment,  a  strengthened  private 
and  expanded  export  markets  en; 
these  countries  to  achieve  econon 
sufficiency. 

Of  this  amount,  El  Salvador 
need  $166  million  in  economic  su] 
fund  (ESF)  and  military  assistanc 
thwart  the  outright  drive  by  insu 
to  destroy  the  economy.  Jamaica: 
continue  to  need  substantial  assie 
in  order  to  restore  the  vitality  of 
shattered  private  sector.  Costa  R 
rapidly  deteriorating  economy  wi 
quire  substantial  assistance  while 
damental  reforms  are  effected.  H 
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j  aces  an  economic  decline  and  a 
.  1-military  crisis  on  its  borders. 
i  rating  conditions  in  other  coun- 

the  region  may  well  require 

ncy  assistance  during  the  year, 
:  he  critical  importance  of  at  least 
■  iest  contingency  funds  we  are 

ng.  The  amounts  allocated  for 
I  assistance  represent  just  16%  of 

al  program  for  the  Caribbean 

L-st  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  Re- 

t  in  support  of  our  important 
:  interests  represent  a  modest 

i,  only  6%,  but  nevertheless,  a 
■irt  of  our  FY  1983  security 

ace  program.  This  region  is  of 
i  political,  strategic,  and  economic 
i  ance  to  the  United  States.  We 

gnificant  treaty  relationships  with 
:  Korea,  the  Philippines,  Thailand, 
tt  ANZUS  partners.  We  also  have 
:  ing  economic  and  commercial 
e  n  the  area,  with  petroleum  both 

ting  and  passing  through  the 
:  U.S.  trade  with  the  area  now 
ises  that  with  Western  Europe, 
le  Philippines,  Indonesia,  and 
lia  are  located  astride  strategic 
kes  that  are  vital  to  U.S.  and 
Im  interests.  Indonesia  is  an  im- 
;  t  source  of  petroleum.  The  Philip- 
orovide  the  United  States  with 
}  al  military  facilities.  Our  security 

onomic  assistance  contributes  to 
i  .bility  of  these  nations,  their 
Inic  progress  and  political  develop- 
i  and  to  our  own  defense  and 
inic  well-being. 

]  Northeast  Asia,  a  strong  and 
i  nically  vital  South  Korea  is  essen- 
\  deter  its  northern  neighbor  from 
fly  adventures.  A  Soviet-supported 
,,0-man  Vietnamese  army  remains 
l  ipuchea  and  threatens  Thailand's 

'  e  importance  of  our  interests  in 
astern  Pacific  is  beyond  dispute, 
;  e  only  reason  our  proposal  is  not 
I ,  is  that  our  partners  in  the  Far 
ire  somewhat  better  off 
r  nically,  and  in  security  terms, 
|  re  many  of  our  friends  and  allies 
mere. 

jrica.  To  help  assure  stability  and 
Q  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Persian 
rea,  we  must  provide  economic 
ilitary  assistance  to  Kenya, 
ia,  Djibouti,  Mauritius,  and  the 
elles.  Most  of  these  nations  are  ex- 
cing  severe  economic  difficulties, 
;veral  face  serious  threats  from 
Ma  or  South  Yemen. 
)th  Kenya  and  Somalia  require 
i  achieving  economic  self-reliance 
nproved  defense  capabilities.  In 


turn,  both  nations  provide  U.S.  forces 
with  access  to  facilities,  thus  con- 
tributing significantly  to  our  ability  to 
sustain  a  credible  deterrent  posture  in 
the  region. 

Our  proposed  $177  million  security 
assistance  program  for  Southern  Africa 
is  designed  to  advance  the  peaceful 
establishment  of  an  independent 
Namibia,  to  help  insure  continued 
Western  access  to  key  strategic 
minerals,  and  to  support  the  develop- 
ment process  from  Zaire  to  the  Cape. 
We  must  fulfill  our  undertaking  to  assist 
the  economic  development  of  the 
frontline  states  of  Southern  Africa, 
whose  participation  is  essential  to  the 
stability  of  a  region  rich  in  minerals 
essential  to  our  economic  well-being.  The 
alternative,  a  new  escalation  of  conflict, 
would  only  provide  irresistible  oppor- 
tunities for  the  Cubans  and  Soviets. 

In  West  Africa,  modest  levels  of 
security  assistance  are  essential  to  main- 
tain economic  and  political  resilience  and 
to  discourage  further  Libyan  attempts 
to  exploit  the  financial  difficulties  faced 
by  several  nations.  In  addition,  our  aid 
to  Liberia  is  designed  to  insure  con- 
tinued U.S.  access  to  key  transportation 
and  communications  facilities. 

In  sum,  the  President  is  requesting 
and  is  committed  to  defending  a  total 
$8.7  billion  security  assistance  program 
for  FY  1983.  I  reiterate  that  only  $4.8 
billion  requires  budget  authority;  $3.9 
billion  is  in  the  form  of  off-budget 
foreign  military  sales  (FMS)  guarantees. 
The  foreign  policy  objectives  I  have  just 
outlined  are  those  we  strive  to  attain 
with  these  resources.  The  President's 
program  has,  as  never  before,  been 
carefully  structured  to  address  only  our 
most  critical  needs.  For  example,  87%  of 
the  entire  FY  1983  FMS  guarantee  pro- 
gram is  allocated  to  only  seven  coun- 
tries: Egypt,  Greece,  Israel,  Pakistan, 
Spain,  and  Turkey.  Seventy-seven  per- 
cent of  the  FY  1983  ESF  program  is  for 
six  vital  countries:  Egypt,  El  Salvador, 
Israel,  Pakistan,  Sudan,  and  Turkey. 
Almost  80%  of  the  FMS  direct  credit 
program  will  go  to  Israel,  Egypt,  Por- 
tugal, Sudan,  and  Turkey. 

Concessional  Assistance 

We  again  seek  authority  to  provide  con- 
cessional assistance  to  key  countries  in 
order  to  make  it  possible  to  purchase 
defense  equipment  and  services  that  we 
believe  it  is  in  our  interests  for  them  to 
have.  We  are  asking  this  because  we 
believe  that  concessional  rates  provide 
us  with  maximum  flexibility  in  meeting 
the  specific  needs  of  security  assistance 


recipients.  Over  the  long  term,  they  also 
lower  the  net  cost  to  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

The  two  adverse  trends  of  increas- 
ing debt  burdens  among  recipient  coun- 
tries and  high  Federal  Financing  Bank 
interest  rates  have  created  a  situation  in 
which  many  countries,  with  particularly 
weak  economies,  are  facing  serious  dif- 
ficulties in  financing  their  purchases 
through  FMS  guaranteed  loans.  Under 
our  proposal,  we  will  plan  to  offer  $950 
million  in  the  form  of  forgiven  credits  to 
three  countries  only— $500  million  for 
Israel,  $400  million  for  Egypt,  and  $50 
million  for  Sudan.  In  addition,  we  pro- 
pose to  furnish  $789  million  of  conces- 
sional credits  to  19  countries— including 
an  added  $50  million  for  Sudan— at  an 
interest  rate  as  low  as  3%.  The  coun- 
tries selected  are  those  facing  particular- 
ly difficult  economic  situations  and  those 
in  which  we  have  important  security  and 
foreign  policy  interests.  For  example, 
we  are  planning  to  provide  $300  million 
at  concessional  rates  to  Turkey  for  its 
modernization  program.  Seventy  percent 
of  the  remaining  $489  million  would  go 
to  six  countries:  Thailand,  Tunisia, 
Sudan,  Morocco,  Portugal,  and  El 
Salvador. 

The  programs  we  are  submitting 
have  been  carefully  weighed,  debated, 
and  made  to  answer  the  question,  "Is 
the  need  critical?"  We  have  had  to  make 
trade-offs  between  what  we — and  you — 
would  like  to  do  and  the  minimum  that 
must  be  done  to  protect  our  national  in- 
terests. We  conclude  that  there  is  simply 
no  alternative  but  to  seek  the  additional 
resources  if  we  are  to  support  our 
varied  and  important  goals.  Without  the 
increases  over  the  levels  appropriated 
for  the  current  year: 

•  We  would  be  unable  to  provide 
sufficient  FMS  guaranteed  financing  to 
launch  the  Pakistan  program  we  dis- 
cussed in  such  detail  last  year,  increase 
the  Egypt  and  Israel  programs,  or  sup- 
port our  negotiations  for  the  Spanish 
bases; 

•  We  would  be  unable  to  provide 
the  concessional  credit  terms  required  to 
enable  Egypt,  Sudan,  Turkey,  Thailand, 
Morocco,  Tunisia,  El  Salvador,  and  Por- 
tugal to  upgrade  their  defenses;  and 

•  The  ESF  level  would  fall  far  short 
of  the  needs  of  Turkey  and  countries  in 
the  Caribbean  Basin. 

Modification  of  Current  Legislation 

Let  me  now  summarize  the  modifica- 
tions we  will  seek  to  current  legislation. 
Seven  of  them  involve  minor  changes 
that  will  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
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our  security  assistance  program.  In  ad- 
dition, we  seek  new  authority  to 
establish  an  antiterrorism  law  enforce- 
ment assistance  program. 

The  proposed  revisions  to  the  law 
are: 

•  An  emergency  peacekeeping 
drawdown  authority  for  the  President  of 
$10  million  in  commodities  and  services, 
if  he  determines  that  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances have  developed  necessitating 
immediate  assistance; 

•  Elimination  of  certain  prohibitions 
on  foreign  assistance  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  ending  the  discrim- 
inatory treatment  of  that  country  based 
on  its  past  association  with  the  Soviet 
bloc; 

•  A  clarification  to  permit  full-cost 
recovery  of  all  additional  expenses  in- 
curred in  carrying  out  administrative 
functions  under  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act; 

•  Exemption  from  the  present 
15-day  notification  to  the  Congress  on 
reprograming  funds  up  to  $50,000  for 
international  military  and  education 
training  and  international  narcotics  con- 
trol programs; 

•  Provision  for  a  "one-to-one"  ex- 
change of  U.S.  and  foreign  military 
students  at  professional  military  schools 
in  accordance  with  bilateral  agreements 
to  be  negotiated  with  foreign  countries 
and  international  organizations  after 
enactment; 

•  Allowance  of  funds  collected  for 
administrative  surcharges  to  be  used  for 
representation  purposes;  and  finally, 

•  An  allowance  for  the  executive  to 


m- 


sell  government-furnished  equipment,  u 
eluding  components  and  spares,  to  U.S. 
firms  acting  as  prime  contractors  for 
foreign  governments  or  international 
organizations  for  incorporation  into  end 
items. 


Conclusion 

I  assure  you  that,  in  this  most  difficult 
year,  the  President  would  not  be  asking 
for  additional  security  assistance  if  he 
were  not  absolutely  convinced  that  these 
resources  were  essential  to  enhance  the 
prospects  for  peace  and  protect  essential 
American  interests  around  the  globe. 
Without  them,  the  President  would  be 
forced  to  decide  which  objectives  of  our 
foreign  policy  to  pursue  and  which  to 
abandon  or  neglect.  For  example,  he 
would  be  forced  to  face  such  damaging 
choices  as  scaling  back  our  Spanish 
bases  in  order  to  finance  our  Caribbean 
initiative,  or  of  shifting  resources  away 
from  Turkey  to  address  our  needs  in 
Sudan,  Kenya,  and  Somalia,  or  abandon- 
ing our  undertakings  and  initiatives  in 
such  important  areas  as  Southern  Africa 
and  Southeast  Asia  in  order  to  meet  our 
commitments  in  the  Middle  East. 

Unless  we  are  willing  to  make  these 
investments  for  peace  and  security  to- 
day, we  risk  far  greater  costs  to  both 
our  safety  and  national  treasure  tomor- 
row. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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by  Nicholas  Piatt 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  May  5,  1982. 
Mr.  Piatt  is  Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
for  International  Organization  Affairs.1 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  to  present  the  President's  FY 
1983  request  for  contributions  to  certain 
voluntarily  funded  programs  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States  (OAS). 

This  request  is  made  at  a  time  of 
stringent  budgetary  requirements  and 
reflects  the  overriding  need  to  curtail 


Federal  spending.  We  have  been  assess- 
ing all  U.N.  programs  in  which  we  par- 
ticipate, and  this  request  is  the  result  of 
our  rigorous  analysis. 

We  have  arrived  at  this  request 
under  the  weight  of  other  national 
priorities  but  not  unmindful  of  the  actual 
and  symbolic  consequences  that  reduced 
U.S.  contributions  might  have  for  the 
U.N.  family  of  agencies  and  programs. 
Certainly,  needs  worldwide  have  not 
diminished;  the  programs  we  support  re- 
main important  to  U.S.  foreign  policy 
goals,  and  the  benefits  accruing  to  our 
country  and  our  economy  are  no  less 
welcome.  We  are,  however,  conscious  of 
the  equity  and  fairness  of  our  request 
and  of  the  compensating  qualities  that 


more  efficient  and  better  manager 
grams  can  produce  under  enhance 
fiscal  and  budgetary  discipline. 

We  hope  the  Congress  will  au 
and  appropriate  the  entire  amoum 
quested  as  a  concrete  signal  of  sus 
U.S.  commitment  to  the  United  N 
and  the  Organization  of  American 
and  as  a  practical  measure  for  fac 
ing  the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  po 
through  these  multilateral  agencie 

U.S.  Position 

Before  discussing  the  different  ite 
eluded  in  this  request,  I  want  to  e, 
the  Administration's  position  rega 
the  United  Nations  and  its  affiliat 
agencies. 

It  has  been  the  proud  traditio. 
this  country  that  in  asserting  our, 
in  the  modern  world  we  have  alw; 
sought  the  cooperation  of  other  m 
to  oppose  aggression,  to  uphold  tl 
of  law,  and  to  help  the  poor  and  1 
weak.  We  have  persisted  in  the  b< 
and  we  continue  to  pursue  the  ide 
the  maintenance  of  stable  institut 
global  cooperation  are  essential  f<; 
effective  pursuit  of  American  forf 
policy  goals. 

As  it  has  developed  over  the  i 
decades  of  its  existence,  the  U.N. 
system  has  been  a  source  of  both 
satisfaction  and  disappointment. '. 
United  Nations  has  grown  into  a 
satile  global  conglomerate  whose 
cerns  range  from  keeping  the  pea 
exchanging  scientific  knowledge, 
the  production  of  food  to  the  prot 
of  fundamental  freedoms.  Today, 
three  times  as  many  members  as 
on  its  day  of  birth.  Its  expenditur 
multiplied  manyfold,  and  its  prog, 
touch  all  countries  on  the  Earth. 
In  the  intervening  37  years,  1 
ever,  we  have  also  learned  that  b 
not  necessarily  better — that  whil 
United  Nations  has  grown  it  has 
matured,  and  while  it  has  becom< 
sounding  board  for  new  and  unfa 
voices,  it  does  not  always  echo  tr 
The  role  of  the  United  States 
of  the  U.N.'s  principal  supporters 
these  years  earns  us  the  right  to 
it  when  warranted  and  defend  it 
deserved.  We  have  gained  the  wi 
experience  to  discern  and  disting 
between  what  is  wrong  with  the 
Nations  and  what  is  right,  and  tl 
responsibility  to  right  the  wrong; 
Frankly,  we  are  not  happy  w 
number  of  developments  at  the  I 
Nations  including: 

•  The  perennial  crop  of  one-i 
polemical  Mideast  resolutions; 
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The  adoption  of  propagandists 

nrealistic  stands  on  arms  control 

isarmament; 

Extreme  resolutions  on  South 
ji  which  are  also  abusive  of  the 

d  States;  and 

The  tendency  of  the  nonaligned 
i  in  the  United  Nations  to  criticize 

nited  States  and  the  other  in- 
•  alized  democracies  for  the  woes  of 

tiird  World,  and  to  demand  un- 
ltic  solutions. 

j-  U.N.  Accomplishments 

Iris  is  not  the  entire  picture,  the 

I  story.  Permit  me  to  highlight 
r  of  the  major  U.N.  accomplish- 
t>  in  1981-82.  These  included: 

Adoption  of  resolutions  demand- 

1  end  to  aggression  in  Kampuchea 
idghanistan  by  increased  majorities; 

Adoption  of  a  strong  resolution  by 
!  .N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
)  ssing  concern  over  the  violation  of 
n.n  rights  in  Poland; 

Strong  rebuke  in  the  International 
f  Organization  to  Poland  and  the 
v  t  Union  because  of  the  suppression 
Hidarity; 

Extension,  by  an  increased  major- 
,  f  the  mandate  to  the  special  U.N. 
t  deal  Weapons  Experts  Group  for 
c  ier  year; 

Defeat  of  the  Cuban-inspired  at- 

I I  to  place  Puerto  Rico  on  the  agen- 
the  Special  Committee  on 

((Ionization; 

Adoption  by  the  General  Assembly 
i  portant  resolutions  on  religious  in- 
l(  ince  and  on  the  causes  of  mass 
lee  movements; 

Formulation  in  UNESCO  [United 
i^ns  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
I  ral  Organization]  of  a  moderate 
I  iractical  program  for  the  develop- 
B(  of  communications  in  the  less 
I  oped  countries  with  less  emphasis 
i  e  radical  call  for  a  New  World  In- 
r  ition  Order; 

Preservation  of  vital  peacekeeping 
witions  in  South  Lebanon,  the  Golan 
e  its,  and  Cyprus; 

1  Adoption  by  the  Security  Council 
.solution  502  on  the  Falkland 
Is.  ds  which  provides  the  best 
alework  for  a  peaceful  settlement 
m  on  the  U.N.  Charter;  and 
|  Continued  performance  by  U.N. 
x|  alized  agencies  of  a  host  of  func- 
oi  essential  to  the  United  States  in 
&  fields. 


I  drew  this  balance  sheet  to  put  into 
relief  the  paradoxical  reasons  why— as 
revealed  by  the  most  recent  polls— most 
Americans,  while  critical  of  certain  U.N. 
actions,  are  also  in  favor  of  continued 
U.S.  participation  in  the  many  construc- 
tive activities  of  that  world  organization 
and  its  affiliated  agencies. 

Over  the  years,  it  has  been  consis- 
tent U.S.  policy  to  moderate  the  ex- 
cessive expenditures  of  international 
organizations  and  to  urge  the  acceptance 
of  more  efficient  operation  methods. 
Over  the  years  we  have  resisted 
simplified  solutions,  quick  fixes,  and 
shouldering  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  burden  for  the  U.N.'s  social, 
economic,  and  humanitarian  undertak- 
ings. And  over  the  years,  we  have  main- 
tained that  the  United  Nations  must 
complement,  but  never  substitute  for, 
the  self-reliant  efforts  of  the  countries, 
themselves,  in  the  path  of  their  develop- 
ment. 

While  continuing  to  hold  to  these 
positions  as  a  matter  of  practicality  and 
principle,  we  must  also  weigh  the  limits 
imposed  on  the  size  of  our  voluntary 
contributions  by  our  own  budgetary 
restraints.  More  importantly,  we  must 
also  reemphasize  certain  principles. 
First,  expenditures  of  the  public  sector 
for  major  U.N.  development  programs 
should  be  designed  to  engender  com- 
plementary efforts  by  the  private  sector 
where  the  greatest  potential  of  exper- 
tise, capital,  and  technology  required  for 
the  economic  growth  of  the  LDCs  [less 
developed  countries]  can  be  found.  And 
secondly,  if  we  are  to  bring  under  better 
control  an  overgrown  international 
bureaucracy  that  spends  progressively 
more  energy  on  its  own  maintenance 
and  less  and  less  on  accomplishing  its 
mission,  the  time  has  come  to  acknowl- 
edge that  there  are  limits  to  the  U.N.'s 
institutional  capacity  to  attend  to  every 
problem. 

In  striving  to  maintain  a  proper 
balance  between  these  considerations 
and  the  promotion  of  U.S.  interests 
through  multilateral  organizations,  we 
cannot  escape  the  leading  role  we  have 
in  shaping  the  activities  of  the  U.N. 
agencies  and  programs.  There  are  over- 
riding rationales  for  a  continued  high 
level  of  U.S.  commitment  and  voluntary 
contributions  to  international  organiza- 
tions that  embrace  political,  strategic, 
economic,  and  cultural  considerations. 
Our  voluntary  contributions  to  the  U.N. 
agencies  and  programs  undeniably  affect 
the  international  environment  in  which 
we  pursue  our  goals.  More  specifically, 


U.S.  contributions  to  these  organizations 
and  programs 

•  Provide  an  opportunity  for 
advancing  American  ideals  and  ideas  af- 
fecting the  evolution  of  the  international 
system; 

•  Are  critical  for  advancing  the 
development  of  all  countries,  especially 
the  poorer  ones; 

•  Demonstrate,  in  specific  terms, 
American  humanitarian  concerns; 

•  Are  often  warranted  because  of 
the  strategic  importance  of  given 
geographic  areas  in  which  U.N.  pro- 
grams are  active; 

•  Act  as  catalysts  for  use  of  U.S. 
expertise,  technologies,  and  supplies; 

•  Sponsor  foreign  students  to  U.S. 
institutions  of  higher  learning; 

•  Are,  in  a  large  part,  returned  to 
the  U.S.  economy  in  the  forms  of  rent- 
als, salaries,  services,  purchases,  and 
other  expenditures; 

•  Encourage  the  recognition  that 
certain  international  responsibilities, 
which  cannot  rest  on  one  or  a  few  coun- 
tries alone,  devolve  upon  the  entire 
world  community; 

•  Substitute  for  the  uneconomical 
proliferation  of  bilateral  agreements  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions; 

•  Permit  these  organizations  to 
coordinate  their  activities  with  U.S. 
bilateral  assistance  programs  and  to 
serve  in  areas  too  sensitive  for,  or  out- 
side the  reach  of,  U.S.  bilateral  aid;  and 
finally, 

•  Strengthen  these  organizations  as 
preferred  alternatives  for  many  LDCs  to 
entering  into  entangling  "mutual 
assistance"  arrangements  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Few  if  any  of  these  organizations 
and  programs  would  continue  at  the 
level  of  activity  or  with  the  impact  they 
now  have  without  substantial  U.S.  par- 
ticipation. Withdrawal  from  these 
organizations  would  harm  our 
diplomacy;  our  economy;  and  our  own 
scientific,  educational,  cultural,  and 
business  communities. 

The  remainder  of  my  statement 
describes  briefly  the  activities  and  opera- 
tions of  the  organizations  and  programs 
our  voluntary  contributions  support. 
How,  for  example,  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  promotes 
nuclear  nonproliferation  through  its 
safeguards  program;  how  the  World 
Meteorological  Organization  doubles  the 
data  available  to  U.S.  weather  services; 
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or  how  the  U.N.  Environmental  Pro- 
gram helps  tackle  the  problem  of  trans- 
boundary  air  pollution. 

The  U.N.  Development  Program 
(UNDP) 

Financed  entirely  through  voluntary  con- 
tributions from  governments,  UNDP  is 
the  main  channel  for  technical  coopera- 
tion in  the  U.N.  system.  It  administers 
projects  valued  over  $600  million  in 
some  150  countries  covering  a  great 
diversity  of  fields  ranging  from 
stimulating  capital  investment  to  voca- 
tional and  professional  training.  It  has  a 
coordinating  and  primary  role  in 
development  efforts,  particularly  in  the 
poorest  of  the  developing  countries. 

The  requested  U.S.  contribution  of 
$106.8  million  is  $21.4  million  less  than 
the  U.S.  contribution  for  FY  1982.  This 
major  cut  does  not  reflect,  in  any  way,  a 
lessened  U.S.  commitment  to  UNDP  or 
depreciation  of  its  achievements  but  is  in 
harmony  with  the  Administration's  ef- 
fort to  improve  our  domestic  economy 
while  maintaining  our  leadership  posi- 
tion overseas. 

The  U.N.  Children's  Fund  (UNICEF) 

Since  its  creation  in  1946,  UNICEF  has 
evolved  into  a  major  long-term 
humanitarian  development  fund  aimed 
at  improving  the  condition  of  children 
everywhere,  particularly  in  the  develop- 
ing countries.  Often,  in  cooperation  with 
other  multilateral  and  bilateral  organiza- 
tions, UNICEF  provides  both  goods  and 
services  for  projects  that  have  direct 
bearing  on  the  welfare  of  children  and 
their  immediate  community. 

The  United  States  has  been  a  leader 
in  UNICEF  and  has  been  its  largest 
single  donor.  The  $26  million  requested 
for  UNICEF  for  FY  1983  reflects  gen- 
eral U.S.  budgetary  reductions  and  in  no 
way  reflects  a  declining  interest  in  the 
program. 

The  Organization  of  American  States 
(OAS) 

The  OAS  is  the  principal  hemisphere 
organization  in  which  the  United  States 
seeks  solutions  to  inter- American  prob- 
lems. Its  importance  is  particularly 
highlighted  by  recent  events  in  the 
Caribbean  Basin,  for  it  offers  a  regional 
mechanism  to  advance  U.S.  security  and 
political  objectives. 

The  OAS  is  especially  attuned  to  the 
development  needs  of  the  region  and  to 
the  promotion  of  technical  cooperation 
among  its  members  through  its  four 


voluntary  funds:  the  Special  Multilateral 
Fund,  the  Special  Projects  Fund,  the 
Special  Development  Assistance  Fund, 
and  the  Special  Cultural  Fund. 

The  maintenance  of  the  level  of  U.S. 
contributions  in  FY  1983  at  the  magni- 
tude of  $15.5  million,  in  view  of  other 
reductions,  reflects  the  strong  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  regional 
stability  and  economic  growth  and  the 
high  stakes  that  are  involved  in  resolv- 
ing the  present  conflicts  in  Central 
America.  Our  participation  in  the  OAS 
was  essential  to  prevent  action  by  this 
organization  in  the  current  Falkland 
Islands  crisis  to  impose  sanctions  on  the 
United  Kingdom  or  to  take  other  con- 
crete steps  adverse  to  our  interests. 

World  Food  Program  (WFP) 

The  purpose  of  this  WFP  contribution  is 
to  provide  administrative  and  other  cash 
costs  in  dispensing  food  aid  for  economic 
and  social  development  and  for  food 
emergencies  worldwide. 

The  WFP  uses  its  resources  in  a 
variety  of  development  and  rehabilita- 
tion programs.  There  are  "food-for- 
work"  projects  where  food  is  provided  as 
payment  to  workers  planting  trees,  dig- 
ging irrigation  canals,  etc.  WFP  food  is 
also  used  in  hospitals,  child  care  centers, 
school  feeding  programs,  and  resettle- 
ment programs  for  refugees.  The  U.S. 
$1  million  contribution  for  FY  1983  will 
provide  administrative  support  needed 
to  disburse  our  contribution  of  PL  480 
foods.  WFP  estimated  1983  expendi- 
tures are  $608  million.  Over  70%  of 
these  funds  will  be  channeled  into 
agricultural  development  projects.  Low- 
income,  food  deficit  countries  will 
receive  approximately  80%  of  the  overall 
total. 

U.N.  Capital  Development  Fund 
(UNCDF) 

The  UNCDF  provides,  on  a  grant  basis, 
seed  money  for  preinvestment  activities 
for  both  private  and  public  sector  proj- 
ects too  small  for  financing  by 
multilateral  banks.  The  fund  concen- 
trates almost  entirely  on  the  least 
developed  countries  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  the  drought-stricken  Sahelian 
Zone  and  Africa's  poorest  and  neediest 
nations.  Projects  are  executed  by  the 
U.N.  specialized  agencies,  working  with 
host  country  government,  bank,  private 
groups,  and  entrepreneurs.  Projects  con- 
centrate on  food  production,  village  self- 
help  initiatives,  and  the  development  of 
alternate  sources  of  energy. 

The  U.S.  annual  contribution  of  $2 
million  for  FY  1981  and  1982  represents 


approximately  5%  of  the  total  re« 
for  each  of  those  years.  The  propo 
million  contribution  for  1983  reflet, 
continued  U.S.  interest  in  encoura 
locally  run  activity  involving  simp! 
intermediate-level  technology.  The 
of  the  UNCDF  enhances  self-reliai 
creates  markets  for  American  equ 
ment  and  services,  and  promotes 
political  stability  and  economic  grc 

International  Atomic  Energy  Ag 
(IAEA) 

The  voluntary  U.S.  contribution  tc 
IAEA  demonstrates  U.S.  support 
IAEA  and  strengthens  IAEA  safe 
guards  in  accordance  with  U.S.  nu 
nonproliferation  policy.  The  volunl 
safeguards  support  program  is  coi 
plementary  to  nonproliferation  ani 
safeguards  activities  which  are  coi 
under  the  regular  budget  of  the  1/ 
The  FY  1983  program  will  focus  c 
development  and  field-testing  of  ir 
struments  and  the  implementation 
systems  which  have  been  develope 
through  the  U.S.  program  of  tech; 
assistance  to  IAEA  safeguards.  ^ 
will  continue  on  the  development ; 
techniques  for  verification  testing, 
safeguards  on  spent  fuel.  U.S.  ass 
to  the  technical  cooperation  progr 
will  be  in  the  form  of  cash  contrib 
plus  equipment,  services  of  U.S.  e 
fellowships,  and  training  courses, 
eluding  preferential  programs  for 
party  to  the  nonproliferation  treat 
U.S.  contribution  request  for  FY  1 
$14,500,000. 

U.N.  Environment  Program  (UN 

The  United  States  has  been  a  maj 
ticipant  in  UNEP  since  its  beginni 
1972,  contributing  30%  of  its  tota 
resources  for  the  period  1978-198 
proposed  contribution  for  FY  1981 
million,  down  from  $7.85  million  i: 
1982. 

A  principal  goal  of  UNEP's  pi 
is  to  stimulate  monitoring  and  ass 
ment  of  major  global  and  regional 
ronmental  trends  and  to  cbordinat 
grams  to  improve  environmental 
management.  The  organization  pr 
a  means  through  which  the  Unite* 
States  and  other  countries  can  sti 
action  through  the  U.N.  system  o) 
lems  of  global  dimensions  such  asi 
building  of  toxic  substance  in  rive1 
oceans,  the  depletion  of  ozone  in  1 
mosphere,  and  the  loss  of  tropical* 
arable  soil,  and  genetic  resources 
land.  UNEP's  multilateral  approa 
the  preferable  means  of  preventir 
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;tion  and  managing  international 
ims  of  such  global  dimensions. 

ition  on  International  Trade 
i  angered  Species  (CITES) 

[invention  on  International  Trade 
angered  Species  was  ratified  in 
tU.S.  congressional  initiative  to 
f:  concerted  action  on  the  conser- 
of  endangered  species  of  wild 
und  flora.  Support  of  the  conven- 
i'a  major  element  of  U.S.  conserva- 
I  licy.  CITES  achievements  include 
sabiishment  of  guidelines  for  safe 
}ig  of  live  specimens  of  plants  and 
is;  approval  of  a  prototype  iden- 
on  manual  for  use  by  customs  of- 
:to  identify  protected  species  at 
•if  entry;  adoption  of  a  stand- 
:  1  universal  format  for  information 
!:d  to  amend  listings  of  endan- 
■  species;  standardization  of  permit 
land  other  documentation;  and 
:  controls  on  trade  in  elephant 
(rhinoceros  horn,  and  whale  prod- 
.s'he  U.S.  contribution  request  for 
H3  is  $150,000,  which  is  needed 
<ily  to  meet  the  U.S.  share  of  the 
urn  budget  and  to  provide  a  small 
lit  for  development  of  a  CITES 
ok  of  international  wildlife  trade. 

Iducational  and  Training  Program 
Suthern  Africa  (UNETPSA) 

N.  Educational  and  Training  Pro- 
rl'or  Southern  Africa  provides  scholar- 
Ear  secondary  college  level  education 

vanced  technical  and  vocational 
i  *  to  students  from  Namibia  and  the 
tic  of  South  Africa  who  are  denied 
l  iucatdon  and  training  in  their  own 
i  es.  The  objective  of  this  program  is 
<|y  to  enable  these  young  people  to 

full  role  in  the  society  of  their 
» ive  countries  as  they  become  in- 
I  lent  or  as  majority  rule  is  achieved,  it 
14  to  provide  general  support  for  the 
It  of  peaceful  transition  in  Southern 
i',  Approximately  30%  of  scholarship 
1<  i  study  in  the  United  States  and 
Ir  15%  study  in  Europe.  The  FY 
c|equest,  like  the  U.S.  contribution  ap- 
f  ited  for  FY  1982,  is  $1,000,000. 

s  Institute  for  Namibia 

ejurpose  of  the  U.N.  Institute  for 
i  )ia  located  in  Lusaka,  Zambia,  is  to 
i( young  Namibians  for  mid-level  civil 
")  e  positions  in  preparation  for  the 
Njsndence  of  Namibia  so  that  they 
i|  ad  the  country  through  peaceful 


means  during  its  first  few  sovereign 
years.  The  current  student  enrollment 
numbers  over  400.  Some  of  the  salient 
projects  carried  out  by  the  Institute  are 
in  the  fields  of  manpower,  health,  educa- 
tion, rural,  and  urban  surveys,  and  in 
the  study  of  the  constitutional  options 
available  for  an  independent  Namibia. 
The  U.S.  contribution  request  for  FY 
1983  is  the  same  as  that  appropriated 
for  FY  1982-$500,000. 

U.N.  Voluntary  Fund  for  the 
Decade  for  Women 

The  U.N.  Voluntary  Fund  for  the 
Decade  for  Women  was  created  to  im- 
prove significantly  the  status  of  and  op- 
portunities for  women  worldwide 
through  greater  participation  in  the 
economic  and  social  development  proc- 
ess. The  fund's  goal  is  to  provide  seed 
money  for  innovative  and  catalytic  proj- 
ects which  will  grow  and  become  self- 
supporting  or,  once  evaluated,  will  be 
adopted  or  emulated  by  larger  devel- 
opmental funds.  Since  its  inception,  the 
fund  has  financed  over  220  projects  with 
priority  attention  being  placed  on  the 
least  developed  countries  and  on  pro- 
grams and  projects  which  benefit  rural 
women  and  the  poorest  women  in  urban 
areas.  The  FY  1983  request  for  a  U.S. 
contribution  is  $500,000. 

World  Meteorological  Organization 
(WMO)/Voluntary  Cooperation 
Program  (VCP) 

The  WMO/Voluntary  Cooperation  Pro- 
gram assists  developing  countries  to 
participate  in  WMO's  World  Health 
Watch  which  provides  the  United  States 
access  to  important  meteorological  and 
climatic  information  collected  on  a  global 
scale.  The  U.S.  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  relies  on  the 
World  Weather  Watch  for  meteoro- 
logical, hydrological,  and  ocean-related 
services.  Through  VCP  efforts,  e.g., 
greatly  improved  telecommunications, 
there  has  been  nearly  a  doubling  of  sur- 
face and  upper  air  data  received  at  the 
U.S.  National  Meteorological  Center. 
The  FY  1983  contribution  request  is  for 
$2.3  million,  the  same  as  in  FY  1981  and 
1982. 

As  you  can  see,  there  are  some  very 
practical  reasons  and  arguments  for  our 
continued  support  of  international 
organizations  and  programs.  Our  mental 
image  of  a  flawed  United  Nations— as 
one  huge,  expensive,  and  overpoliticized, 
international  bureaucracy— gets  a 
dramatic  jolt  of  reality  if  we  examine, 
individually,  the  constructive  work  of 
the  many  constituting  parts  that  make 


up  this  global  institution.  We  find  that 
together  they  spell  "U.S.  interests,"  and 
our  interests  are  in  harmony  with  our 
ideals.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  made 
every  effort  to  assure  that  our  reduced 
request  for  voluntary  contributions  is 
consonant  with  overall  Administration 
policy  to  hold  down  Federal  spending. 
We  hope,  therefore,  that  Congress  will 
support  in  full  our  request. 


xThe  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


FY  1983 

Assistance 

Requests 

by  Thomas  O.  Enders 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Inter-American  Affairs  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  April  21, 
1982.  Ambassador  Enders  is  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs.1 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  with  the  committee  our  request 
for  security  assistance  for  FY  1983  for 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  The 
Administration  is  requesting  $326 
million  in  economic  support  funds  (ESF), 
which  with  $274.6  million  in  develop- 
ment assistance  and  $183  million  of  PL 
480  from  the  separate  AID  appropria- 
tion, would  bring  our  proposed  FY  1983 
economic  assistance  for  the  region  to  a 
total  of  $783  million.  We  are  also  asking 
for  $138.6  million  in  funds  for  foreign 
military  sales  (FMS)  financing  and  inter- 
national military  and  education  training 
(IMET). 

The  bulk  of  this  projected  assistance 
is  for  the  countries  of  the  Caribbean  and 
Central  America.  These  FY  1983  re- 
quests are  substantially  higher  than 
those  provided  for  in  the  FY  1982 
budget.  As  such,  they  reflect  the  high 
priority  the  Administration  attaches  to 
U.S.  interests  in  Central  America  and 
the  Caribbean.  They  are  essential 
elements  of  an  integrated  approach  to 
the  economic,  political,  and  security 
problems  of  the  region. 

Let  me  summarize  briefly  the  overall 
framework  of  U.S.  interests,  analysis, 
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and  objectives  within  which  the  Ad- 
ministration's assistance  requests  should 
be  addressed. 

President  Reagan,  in  his  address  at 
the  Organization  of  American  States  on 
February  24,  outlined  the  U.S.  national 
interests  in  the  Caribbean  Basin  region. 
As  the  President  said,  the  "well  being 
and  security  of  our  neigbors  in  the 
region  are  in  our  own  vital  interest." 

Economic  progress,  peace,  and 
security  are  in  serious  danger  in  the 
Caribbean  Basin.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion, the  countries  of  the  region  face 
economic  difficulties  of  a  potentially 
catastrophic  nature.  Their  economies 
are,  for  the  most  part,  small,  fragile, 
and  extremely  vulnerable  to  disruption. 
Developments  in  the  international 
economic  system  can  seriously  exacer- 
bate longstanding  internal  problems. 
The  current  slowdown  in  the  world 
economy  is  a  case  in  point.  Prices  for 
raw  materials  which  are  the  principal 
exports  of  these  countries — sugar,  cof- 
fee, bananas,  and  bauxite — have  fallen 
sharply.  Simultaneously,  most  of  the 
region  is  still  struggling  with  the  need  to 
adjust  to  increases  in  the  costs  of  essen- 
tial imports,  particularly  petroleum. 
High  interest  rates  have  imposed  a  new 
burden  in  countries  needing  to  borrow 
money  or  refinance  existing  debt. 
Tourism,  important  to  many,  has 
stagnated.  Certain  economies  of  Central 
America,  particularly  in  El  Salvador  and 
Guatemala,  have  been  further  damaged 
by  guerrilla-sponsored  violence  and  the 
general  political  instability  of  the  area. 

At  the  same  time,  Cuba  and,  now, 
Nicaragua  are  both  seeking  to  exploit 
the  regionwide  economic  crisis  for  their 
own  political  objectives.  Their  in- 
struments are  antidemocratic  minorities 
predisposed  to  extremism,  violence,  and 
systematic  armed  conflict.  Cuba  and 
Nicaragua  are  providing  political 
organization,  guerrilla  training,  and 
other  support  to  insurgent  groups  in  El 
Salvador  and  Guatemala,  and  there  are 
disquieting  signs  of  their  aggressive  in- 
tent in  several  other  countries. 

We  do  not,  for  our  part,  seek  to  in- 
volve our  neighbors  in  the  political  and 
military  competition  between  East  and 
West.  And,  certainly,  they  do  not  want 
to  be  involved.  They  are  independent, 
and  they  hope  their  countries  and  the 
waters  of  the  Caribbean  can  be  free  of 
international  tension  and  conflict.  They 
need  our  help  to  overcome  economic  dif- 
ficulties, to  defend  themselves,  and  to 
keep  alive  their  faith  in  freedom  and 
democracy.  With  our  assistance,  they 
can  manage  their  own  affairs  and  find 


their  way  out  of  their  present  troubles. 
The  complexity  and  urgency  of  the 
problems  which  I  have  outlined  make 
clear  that  our  response  must  be  com- 
prehensive. It  must  respond  to  both  im- 
mediate and  longer  term  needs,  and  it 
must  address  all  aspects — economic, 
political,  and  security — in  their  separate 
individual  requirements  while  recogniz- 
ing that,  in  fact,  these  aspects  are  also 
interdependent  in  important  ways.  The 
overall  strategy  will  not  succeed  unless 
we  move  forward  in  all  areas. 

Economic  Strategy 

On  March  17,  the  President  sent  to  the 
Congress  a  set  of  integrated  proposals 
for  a  major  new  program  of  economic 
cooperation  for  the  Caribbean  Basin.  As 
you  are  aware,  the  President's  program 
includes  three  major  elements: 

•  Authority  to  extend  duty-free 
treatment  in  the  United  States  for 
agricultural  and  industrial  products,  ex- 
cept textiles,  from  countries  of  the 
Caribbean  Basin; 

•  Authority  to  extend  tax  incentives 
to  U.S.  investors  in  Basin  countries;  and 

•  Substantial  increases  in  levels  of 
U.S.  economic  assistance  to  countries  of 
the  region,  including  a  requested  $350 
million  supplemental  in  ESF  funds  for 
FY  1982. 

Over  the  medium  term,  the  trade 
and  investment  authorities  requested  by 
the  President  will  make  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  region.  Together  with  the  self-help 
efforts  of  these  countries,  we  can  con- 
tribute to  an  economic  climate  of  ex- 
panded production,  new  employment, 
and  rising  exports.  These  measures  will 
also  convey  a  political  message.  The 
United  States  is  saying,  in  effect,  that 
the  economic  well-being  and  political 
health  of  these  countries  is  of  such 
direct  importance  to  us  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  extend  special  treatment  to  them 
on  a  long-term  basis.  Our  commitment  is 
both  serious  and  sustained. 

The  President's  program  also 
recognizes  that  many  of  these  countries 
face  major  short-term  problems  which 
must  be  addressed  if  they  are  going  to 
be  able  to  benefit  from  the  trade  and  in- 
vestment initiatives.  In  some  countries, 
including  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and 
Costa  Rica,  major  balance-of-payments 
problems  threaten,  immediately,  their 
ability  to  import  foodstuffs  and  critical 
raw  materials  for  industry  and  agri- 
culture. Jamaica  will  need  increased 
assistance  to  sustain  a  still  vulnerable 
economic  recovery.  Other  countries,  for 


example,  the  small  nations  of  the 
Eastern  Caribbean,  need  addition 
assistance  to  develop  the  economii 
frastructure  required  to  capitalize; 
new  trade  and  investment  opport 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  the 
problems  the  President  has  reque- 
additional  $350  million  in  ESF  in 
current  fiscal  year  to  supplement 
funds  already  approved  by  the  Cci 
But  that  $350  million,  vital  thougi 
will  not  be  enough  to  meet  the  ne 
the  next  few  years.  Therefore,  wd 
requested  $326  million  in  ESF  foi' 
1983.  Combined  with  developmen 
assistance  and  PL  480,  our  econo: 
assistance  for  the  region  would  tc 
$783  million.  This  is  a  47%  increa 
the  amount  budgeted  for  the  curr 
fiscal  year.  It  reflects  both  the  lar< 
urgent  needs  of  these  countries  a: 
high  priority  which  the  Administri 
attaches  to  our  interests  in  the  C^ 
bean  Basin  area. 

A  large  share  of  our  FY  1983 
request,  $105  million,  would  go  td 
Salvador.  Its  economy  has  been  b 
to  the  point  of  collapse  by  terrori 
economic  sabotage  directed  again 
country's  transportation  and  pow: 
systems,  businesses,  and  workers 
vestment  has  dried  up,  and  the  pn 
sector  cannot  even  obtain  the  ere. 
essential  to  its  survival.  Output  di 
10%  in  1980,  and  10%  again  in  19 
With  the  assistance  we  and  other 
plan  for  this  year,  this  decline  she 
significantly  reduced  by  the  end  c 
year.  We  expect  further  improve! 
next  year  with  the  economic  assis 
we  are  requesting  in  FY  1983. 

Other  major  recipients  of  ESI 
would  include: 

•  $55  million  to  Jamaica  to  si 
[Prime  Minister  Edward]  Seaga's 
to  revitalize  his  nation's  economy; 

•  $60  million  for  Costa  Rica  t 
that  country  address  one  of  the  rr 
severe  crises  in  its  history; 

•  $25  million  for  Honduras  tc 
bolster  confidence  and  provide  cri 
needed  credits  to  the  struggling  p1 
sector;  and 

•  $30  million  to  the  Eastern  ( 
bean  to  stimulate  economic  activit 
generate  employment. 

Political  Strategy 

The  Caribbean  Basin  is  not,  as  so? 
suppose,  a  region  of  repressive,  r| 
wing  military  dictatorships.  Of  thj 
governments  in  the  Basin,  not  inc 
the  United  States,  16  have  democ 
ly  elected  governments.  Support  1 
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shment  and  consolidation  of 
ratic  institutions  is  a  central  ele- 
if  our  approach.  Not  just  because 
r  own  system  of  government  but 
•cause  we  believe  it  is  the  system 
Die  to  produce  social  justice, 
lie  progress,  and  political  stability 
Caribbean  Basin  itself. 
>  have  been  encouraged  by  last 
electoral  success  in  Honduras.  We 
imilarly  heartened  by  February's 
ll  elections  in  Costa  Rica  as  the 
of  that  country  demonstrated, 
the  strength  of  their  commitment 
ocratic  institutions.  Now  the 
can  Republic  is  preparing  again 
,'tions,  extending  the  democratic 
Tients  made  during  the  last 
rtion. 

Guatemala,  the  military  coup  last 
may  have  ended  the  political 
ids  which  had  gripped  that  coun- 
was  led  by  junior  officers  ap- 
y  seeking  to  give  the  Guatemalan 
\  a  better  government.  General 
ontt,  who  has  emerged  as  leader 
<  unta,  was  the  presidential  can- 
bf  the  Christian  Democratic  coali- 
1974.  Since  the  coup,  violence  not 
;'  connected  to  the  insurgency  has 
•ought  virtually  to  an  end.  Con- 
leasures  have  been  taken  against 
t;ion.  All  political  forces  have  been 
:o  join  in  national  reconciliation. 

watching  these  developments 
.'  We  hope  that  the  new  govern- 
if  Guatemala  will  continue  to 
:  rogress  in  these  areas  and  that 
i^urn,  will  be  able  to  establish  a 
imore  collaborative  relationship 
is  key  country  that  faces  both 
:  ic  difficulty  and  an  active  Cuban- 
i  ;ed  insurgency. 
|S1  Salvador,  the  elections  of 
28  were  a  fundamental  first  step 
democratic  process,  but  it  was  on- 
beginning.  Discussions  are  now 
lay  among  the  political  parties 
I  ling  the  organization  of  a  new 
>nal  government  and  the  launch- 
:he  work  of  the  newly  elected 
juent  Assembly.  That  Assembly 
|irry  forward  political  reform  and, 
'jintly,  establish  procedures  for  the 
'  of  a  President. 
-Hussions  on  the  composition  of 
>!  visional  government  and  the  ac- 
f|  m  of  the  political  reforms  are 

lich  can  only  be  made  by  the 
»(>rans  themselves.  We  have  made 
iir  desire  to  continue  to  support 
sjador  in  their  programs  of 
tjic  recovery  and  in  their  battle 
\  the  guerrillas  of  the  extreme 
p  have  also  made  clear,  however, 
'  f  continued  support  must  not  be 


taken  for  granted.  In  particular,  we 
have  emphasized  our  expectation  that 
the  new  provisional  government  will 
carry  forward  political  and  economic 
reform,  including  land  reform,  and  con- 
tinue to  make  substantial  progress  in 
controlling  violence. 

On  March  28,  the  people  of  El 
Salvador  massively  signaled  their  choice 
for  a  democratic  process  of  elections  as 
the  method  for  resolving  political  con- 
flict and  ending  the  violence.  They  did 
this  despite  a  concerted  attempt  by  the 
guerrillas,  first,  to  dissuade  people  from 
voting  and,  then,  to  intimidate  them. 
Thus,  the  results  of  the  March  28  elec- 
tion clearly  stand  as  a  massive  political 
defeat  for  the  FMLN/FDR  [Farabundo 
Marti's  People's  Liberation  Front/ 
Revolutionary  Democratic  Front].  The 
guerrillas  have  advocated,  as  an  alter- 
native to  these  elections,  direct  negotia- 
tion of  an  overall  division  of  political 
power,  the  results  of  which  could  later, 
perhaps,  be  submitted  to  a  plebiscite. 

In  light  of  the  March  28  results  and 
in  view  of  the  ongoing  political  process 
in  El  Salvador,  we  hope  that  elements  of 
the  FMLN/FDR  which  can  accommodate 
to  democracy  will  now  decide  to  par- 
ticipate peacefully  in  that  process.  Such 
a  decision  would  be  in  the  interests  of  El 
Salvador.  We  believe  that  mechanisms 
could  be  found  to  facilitate  the  entry  of 
these  groups  into  the  democratic  proc- 
ess. We  will  be  prepared  to  assist  in 
discussions  or  negotiations  which  might 
be  required.  However,  we  remain  firmly 
and  unalterably  opposed  to  negotiations 
on  division  of  political  power  in  El 
Salvador  outside  the  democratic  process. 

Security  Assistance 

Freedom  and  prosperity  are  impossible 
without  security.  The  purpose  of  our 
FMS  and  IMET  programs  is  quite  sim- 
ply to  help  small  countries  defend 
themselves  against  an  immediate  threat. 
Many  of  our  neighbors  have  neither  the 
resources  nor  a  long-term  need  to 
develop  and  maintain  large  military 
establishments.  Faced  with  a  sudden 
threat,  they  need  help  from  friends  in 
the  form  of  equipment  and  training. 
We  do  not  believe  that  only  the 
strong  should  be  secure.  With  ap- 
propriate help,  our  neighbors  all  have 
the  capability  and  will  to  turn  back  out- 
side threats.  They  do  not  want  us  to  do 
their  fighting  for  them.  That  would  not 
serve  anyone's  interest  and  is  not 
needed.  All  they  ask  is  to  be  provided 
the  training  and  equipment  they  cannot 
afford. 


We  are  requesting  $125.3  million  in 
FMS  financing  for  FY  1983.  To  keep 
this  in  perspective,  this  is  less  than  2% 
of  our  global  FMS  program.  The  in- 
creases over  our  request  last  year  are 
largely  for  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and 
Jamaica.  We  are,  again,  requesting  a 
portion  of  the  FMS— $74  million— in 
direct  concessional  credits  for  those 
countries  facing  severe  economic  prob- 
lems and  where  high  interest  guaranteed 
loans  would  further  add  to  their  heavy 
debt  burden. 

About  one-half  of  our  FMS  request 
for  the  region— $60  million— is  for  El 
Salvador.  Of  this  amount  $50  million  is 
being  requested  on  concessional  terms. 
This  program  is  critically  important  to 
provide  the  resources  to  enable  the 
Salvadoran  Government  to  protect  the 
people's  right  to  choose  their  own  future 
and  carry  forward  the  important 
economic,  political,  and  social  reforms 
underway.  Our  military  assistance  pro- 
gram is  designed,  in  part,  to  enable  the 
Salvadoran  armed  forces  to  employ 
small  unit  tactics,  considered  more  effec- 
tive against  the  guerrillas  and  less  likely 
to  cause  casualties  among  noncom- 
batants  in  the  battle  zone.  The  growing 
effectiveness  of  El  Salvador's  armed 
forces  was  evident  in  the  exemplary  way 
in  which  they  turned  back  the  guerrilla's 
effort  to  launch  a  major  preelection  of- 
fensive. They  protected  voters,  polling 
places,  and  election  officials  from  guer- 
rilla attacks  and  harassment  last  March 
28. 

We  are  also  seeking  an  increase  in 
our  FMS  program  for  Honduras  to 
$14.5  million,  $9  million  of  which  would 
be  on  concessional  terms.  The  demo- 
cratic Government  of  Honduras  is 
threatened  by  the  illegal  use  of  its  ter- 
ritory by  those  supporting  the  insur- 
gencies in  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala  as 
well  as  by  the  unprecedented  military 
buildup  in  Nicaragua.  Honduras  needs 
additional  help  to  develop  its  transporta- 
tion, patrol,  and  communications 
capabilities  to  defend  itself  from  these 
threats. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Caribbean  Basin, 
we  are  requesting  an  increase  in  our 
program  in  Jamaica — $6.5  million  in 
concessional  credits — to  help  the 
democratic,  pro-Western  Seaga  govern- 
ment modernize  its  defense  force  to  deal 
with  potential  subversion  and  to  protect 
its  coastal  waters  from  illegal  traffic. 
We  are  also  seeking  concessional  credits 
and  training  for  the  small  democratic 
states  of  the  Eastern  Caribbean  to  im- 
prove their  coast  guards. 

Finally,  a  small  part  of  the  FMS 
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program  is  for  South  America.  We  pro- 
pose $12  million  for  Colombia  and  $6 
million  each  for  Peru  and  Ecuador  to 
enable  them  to  meet  essential  millitary 
needs. 

Our  request  for  $13.3  million  in 
IMET  includes  23  country  programs  and 
our  regional  program  for  the  Eastern 
Caribbean.  We  believe  that  training  and 
education  under  the  IMET  program  will 
strengthen  the  professional  qualities  of 
defense  forces,  improve  our  military-to- 
military  relations,  and  insure  continued 
orientation  toward  U.S.  doctrine  and 
security  goals.  We  have  asked  for 
$250,000  in  IMET  for  Guatemala  in  the 
expectation  that  conditions  there  may 
improve  sufficiently  for  us  to  consider  a 
small  training  program. 

Cooperation 

The  strategy  I  have  outlined  cannot  rest 
on  our  efforts  alone.  We  neither  can  nor 
should  try  to  carry  the  burden  by 
ourselves.  Solutions  designed  exclusively 
in  Washington  are  not  desired  and 
would  probably  not  work.  Our  response 
must  be  in  cooperation  with  our 
neighbors.  We  find,  today,  a  consensus 
among  the  nations  of  the  hemisphere 
over  the  danger  of  foreign  intervention, 
the  importance  of  democracy  and  free 
market  policies,  and  the  need  to  take 
collective  responsibility.  At  this  point  I 
would  like  to  make  some  remarks  on  our 
policies  toward  Nicaragua  and  Cuba. 

Over  the  past  several  months,  we 
have  tried  to  establish  a  dialogue  with 
Nicaragua.  As  members  of  this  commit- 
tee are  aware,  the  United  States  is 
acutely  concerned  by  several  of  the 
policies  and  activities  being  pursued  by 
the  Sandinista  government.  First  and 
foremost,  like  countries  in  the  region 
themselves,  we  are  concerned  by 
Nicaragua's  continuing  large-scale  sup- 
port for  the  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador 
and  its  similar  activities  in  other  Central 
American  countries.  This,  together  with 
Nicaragua's  extraordinary  arms  buildup 
and  the  large-scale  presence  of  Cuban 
military  advisers,  is  the  fundamental 
cause  of  tension  within  the  region. 

On  April  8,  our  Ambassador  in 
Managua  conveyed  to  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  several  proposals  which 
would  address  our  concerns  and,  we 
believe,  address  the  alleged  concerns  of 
the  Sandinistas.  On  April  14,  the 
Nicaraguan  Ambassador  in  Washington 
presented  to  us  a  response.  We  are  now 
evaluating  that  response  and  expect  to 
decide  soon  our  possible  next  steps. 

I  would  stress,  however,  as  we  have 
stressed  to  the  Nicaraguans  that  no 


progress  is  possible  in  the  areas  of  our 
relationship  of  concern  and  interest  to 
them  unless  and  until  they  cease  their 
active  support  for  insurgencies  in  the 
region. 

In  the  case  of  Cuba,  we  continue  to 
oppose  fundamentally  all  efforts  to  ex- 
port subversion  and  terrorism  in  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  In  this  con- 
nection, Senator  Symms  [Steve  Symms, 
R. -Idaho]  has  introduced  a  resolution 
reaffirming  the  resolution  adopted  in 
1962  on  the  U.S.  determination  to  op- 
pose the  efforts  of  Cuba  to  expand  its 
sphere  of  influence.  The  resolution 
reflects  the  policy  of  six  administrations, 
certainly,  this  one.  As  we  told  Senator 
Symms,  we  have  always  endorsed  the 
thrust  of  his  resolution.  While  we  sup- 
ported the  tabling  motion  on  the  Senate 
floor,  we  did  so  only  because  we  believed 
it  was  appropriate  that  the  resolution  be 
fully  addressed  in  committee  before 
coming  to  the  Senate  floor.  After  it  has 
been  given  the  appropriate  committee 
consideration,  we  fully  intend  to  support 
the  Symms  resolution. 

We  will  not  accept  that  the  future  of 
the  Caribbean  Basin  be  manipulated 
from  Havana.  Support  for  self- 
determination  and  democracy  was  evi- 
dent at  the  OAS  meeting  in  St.  Lucia 
and  in  the  hemisphere's  wide  support  for 
the  elections  in  El  Salvador.  It  was  evi- 
dent in  the  formation  this  year  of  the 
Central  American  Democratic  Communi- 
ty by  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  and  El 


Salvador  to  cooperate  toward  the 
mon  goals  of  economic  developme 
democracy,  and  mutual  security  aj 
outside  threats. 

The  momentum  for  greater  cc 
tion  is  in  our  interest,  and  we  will 
to  strengthen  and  widen  it.  That  i 
we  have  joined  Colombia  and  Ven 
in  supporting  the  Central  Ameria 
Democratic  Community.  This  was 
spirit  in  which  we  discussed  with 
the  Mexican  President's  proposals 
at  reducing  tensions  throughout  C 
America. 

The  Caribbean  Basin  prograir 
many  ways,  a  model  of  the  types 
regional  cooperation  we  seek.  Tht 
overall  program  and  the  U.S.  con, 
tion  to  it  was  developed  over  a  pq 
some  8  months  of  intensive  consu 
and  joint  analysis.  The  United  Sts 
Venezuela,  Mexico,  and  Canada,  1 
joined  by  Colombia,  recognizing  c 
common  interest  in  the  economic' 
of  the  region,  are  each  undertakii 
jor  efforts  under  a  common  set  of 
tives.  This  is  what  we  are  asking 
Congress  to  support:  programs  tl: 
make  cooperation  possible  in  supi 
an  emerging  democratic  consensv 
among  our  closest  neighbors. 


irThe  complete  transcript  of  the  h 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  ar 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printin 
fice,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


The  Falkland  Islands 


Following  are  statements  by  Secre- 
tary Haig;  Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick,  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  U.N.,  J.  William 
Middendorf  II;  U.S.  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative to  the  OAS;  the  White  House; 
and  texts  of  the  U.N.  and  OAS  resolu- 
tions. 


WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT, 
MAY  21,  19821 

The  President  and  this  Administration 
have  been  intensely  involved  in  the 
search  for  peace  since  the  beginning  of 
the  dispute  in  the  South  Atlantic.  Our 
deep  concern  over  the  threat  of  conflict 
has  been  evident  to  the  international 
community.  We  have  made  bilateral  and 
multilateral  efforts  in  support  of  that  ef- 
fort. We  continue  today  to  be  in  contact 


with  those  at  the  United  Nations 
elsewhere  who  are  also  striving  f 
peaceful  solution  under  U.N.  Sea 
Council  Resolution  502  and  the  I) 
Charter. 

Let  me  emphasize,  there  will 
involvement  whatsoever  of  U.S.  i 
personnel  in  the  conflict  in  the  S< 
Atlantic.  As  the  President  and  S( 
Haig  have  said,  we  will  meet  our 
mitments  to  Great  Britain.  Any  r 
sponses  made  to  requests  for  ass 
will  be  carefully  evaluated  on  a  cj 
case  basis.  We  will,  however,  not] 
dress  reports  of  specific  requests 
sistance  or  how  we  respond. 

Our  position  throughout  this  I 
has  been  to  do  whatever  we  can  i 
vance  the  chances  for  a  peaceful 
tion,  and  that  remains  our  stance 
step,  every  action  of  the  Preside; 
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J,  Government  shall  be  taken  with 
night  in  mind— a  peaceful  solu- 
re  stand  ready  to  assist  in  any 
5  can. 


*ITY  COUNCIL 
ILUTION  505, 
16,  19822 

Security  Council, 

\ffirming  its  resolution  502  (1982)  of 
1982, 

ing  with  the  deepest  concern  that  the 
n  in  the  region  of  the  Falkland  Islands 
alvinas)  has  seriously  deteriorated, 
'ing  heard  the  statement  made  by  the 
ry-General  to  the  Security  Council  at 
:  th  meeting  on  21  May  1982,  as  well 
tatements  in  the  debate  of  the 
)  ntatives  of  Argentina  and  of  the 
:  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  North- 
land, 

' cerned  to  achieve  as  a  matter  of  the 
.1  urgency  a  cessation  of  hostilities  and 
i  to  the  present  conflict  between  the 
/'orces  of  Argentina  and  of  the  United 
pi  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 


Expresses  appreciation  to  the  Secre- 
',  neral  for  the  efforts  which  he  has 
i  made  to  bring  about  an  agreement 
1 1  the  parties,  to  ensure  the  implemen- 
:  f  Security  Council  resolution  502 
land  thereby  to  restore  peace  to  the 

Requests  the  Secretary-General,  on  the 
;  the  present  resolution,  to  undertake 
i  red  mission  of  good  offices  bearing  in 

;curity  Council  resolution  502  (1982) 
;  approach  outlined  in  his  statement  of 
:  1982; 

!rges  the  parties  to  the  conflict  to  co- 
j  fully  with  the  Secretary-General  in 
i  .ion  with  a  view  to  ending  the  present 
I  es  in  and  around  the  Falkland  Islands 
i  alvinas); 

'equests  the  Secretary-General  to 
I  to  contact  immediately  with  the  par- 
f  h  a  view  to  negotiating  mutually  ac- 
i :  terms  for  a  cease-fire,  including,  if 
Ity,  arrangements  for  the  dispatch  of 
1  Nations  observers  to  monitor  compli- 

th  the  terms  of  the  cease-fire; 
y'equests  the  Secretary -General  to  sub- 
ij  nterim  report  to  the  Security  Council 
n  as  possible  and,  in  any  case,  not  later 

|  /en  days  after  the  adoption  of  the 
I  resolution. 


LSSADOR  KIRKPATRICK, 

l!6,  19823 

d  like  once  again  to  express  the 
lotion  and  appreciation  of  my 

iment  for  the  skill  and  judgment 
i(  hich  you  have  conducted  and  are 
t;iing  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  this 
ill  while  we  are  dealing  with  this 
ly  difficult  problem. 


The  United  States  has  already  ex- 
plained here  that  this  conflict  is  par- 
ticularly poignant  and  painful  for  us.  We 
have  already  expressed  our  intense 
desire  to  reduce,  to  isolate,  and  to  end 
this  tragic  conflict.  I  believe  we  have 
given  evidence  of  the  seriousness  of  our 
desire.  My  government,  in  the  person  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  made  sustained 
efforts  to  avoid  the  conflict  and,  subse- 
quently, offered  full  support  to  the  ef- 
forts of  Peru's  President  Belaunde  and, 
of  course,  to  the  efforts  of  our 
distinguished  Secretary  General,  Javier 
Perez  de  Cuellar. 

The  United  States  ardently  desires 
an  end  to  this  tragic  war.  We  welcome 
this  resolution  and  pledge  our  continued 
support  for  the  Secretary  General's  ef- 
forts to  find  a  just  and  enduring  peace.  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
assure  the  distinguished  representative 
of  Panama  and  any  other  interested  par- 
ties that  my  country  has  deep  respect 
for  all  of  our  neighbors  in  the  hemi- 
sphere, that  we  desire  greatly  to  live  in 
peace  with  them,  that  we  are,  ourselves, 
part  of  this  hemisphere,  that  we  desire 
to  put  an  end  to  this  conflict  so  that  we 
can  get  on  with  the  business  of  living  in 
peace  in  the  hemisphere. 

As  I  said  earlier  this  week,  the 
quicker  we  put  this  tragic  conflict  behind 
us  the  quicker  we  can  begin  building  our 
future — and  there,  as  always,  the  na- 
tions of  Latin  America  will  find  how 
deeply  the  United  States  is  committed  to 
the  cause  of  peace  and  prosperity  for 
our  hemisphere. 


SECRETARY  HAIG, 
OAS,  MAY  27,  19824 

As  the  fighting  intensifies  and  the  cost 
in  lives  mounts  in  the  South  Atlantic,  I 
think  we  all  share  a  sense  of  anguish 
that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  prevent 
this  terrible  conflict.  It  touches  tradi- 
tions and  sympathies  that  run  deep  in 
our  past  and  our  national  experiences.  It 
is  a  loss  and  a  failure  of  our  generation. 

We  grieve  over  the  heartbreak  and 
the  bereavement  that  the  conflict  brings 
to  so  many  families  in  Argentina  and 
Great  Britain.  We  too  share  the  emo- 
tions and  pain  of  those  families.  Is  there 
a  country  among  us  that  has  not  count- 
ed itself  a  friend  of  both  countries?  Our 
hemisphere  and  the  Western  society  of 
nations  would  be  far  poorer  without 
their  notable  contributions  to  our  com- 
mon civilization.  When  friends  fight,  it  is 
truly  tragic. 

It  is  from  Great  Britain  that  the 
United  States  drew  the  inspiration  for 
many  of  its  most  cherished  institutions. 


Most  of  us  stood  at  the  side  of  Great 
Britain  in  two  world  wars  in  this  cen- 
tury. Great  Britain  is  a  vital  partner  in 
the  alliance  with  Europe  which  is  the 
first  line  of  defense  for  Western  civiliza- 
tion against  the  dangers  of  Soviet  ag- 
gression. 

Argentina  is  an  American  republic, 
one  of  us.  It  is  a  nation,  like  the  United 
States,  founded  on  the  republican  ideal 
that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Like  my 
country  it  is  a  nation  of  immigrants  and 
settlers  whose  own  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion have  long  had  the  respect  of  my 
countrymen  and  the  world.  President 
Reagan  moved  early  in  his  Administra- 
tion to  make  clear  the  high  value  we 
place  on  our  relations  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Argentina  and  the  high  esteem 
in  which  we  hold  the  Argentine  people. 

Preserving  the  Inter-American  System 

It  is  not  only  our  friendship  and  our  ties 
with  the  two  countries  that  are  at  stake. 
This  festering  dispute  has  suddenly  be- 
come a  violent  conflict  that  poses 
dangers  to  the  very  institutions  and 
principles  which  bring  us  here  and  that 
have  made  this  hemisphere,  in  many 
ways,  the  envy  of  the  world. 

The  war  puts  the  inter- American 
system  under  stress.  Some  say  that  this 
is  an  "anticolonial  war"  because  the 
islands  were  formally  administered  as  a 
British  colony.  Some  say  that  since  this 
is  a  war  that  pits  an  American  republic 
against  an  outside  power,  the  Rio  treaty 
requires  that  all  its  members  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  American  republic. 

Others  say  that  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  of  colonialism  when  a  people  is 
not  subjugated  to  another  and,  as  we  all 
know,  there  was  no  such  subjugation  on 
the  island.  Others  say  there  is  no  way  in 
which  the  inter-American  system — which 
protects  regional  order  based  on  law  and 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes— can 
be  interpreted  as  sanctioning  the  first  use 
of  armed  force  to  settle  a  dispute. 

With  full  respect  for  the  views  of 
others,  the  U.S.  position  is  clear:  Since 
the  first  use  of  force  did  not  come  from 
outside  the  hemisphere,  this  is  not  a 
case  of  extracontinental  aggression 
against  which  we  are  all  committed  to 
rally. 

As  we  deal  with  this  crisis,  let  us 
agree  that  there  is  far  more  to  unite  the 
nations  of  this  hemisphere  than  to  divide 
us.  We  must  keep  the  future  in  mind.  If 
we  are  to  learn  anything  from  the  grim 
events  of  recent  weeks,  it  is  that  conflict 
might  have  been  averted  if  there  had 
been  better  communication  and  confi- 
dence among  American  states.  We 
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should  take  as  our  guide  the  work  of  the 
generations  of  statesmen  who  gave  us 
an  inter- American  system  that  is  both 
visionary  and  practical.  Their  legacy  is 
statecraft  that  is  calm,  reasoned,  and 
just. 

The  very  presence  in  this  hall  of  so 
many  distinguished  statesmen  indicates 
that  we  do  agree — all  of  us — that  the 
inter-American  system  is  important.  It 
has  served  us  well.  For  two  generations 
and  more  this  hemisphere  has  been  the 
region  in  the  world  most  free  of  the 
scourges  of  war.  The  inter-American 
system  and  the  Rio  treaty  have  con- 
strained and  almost  eliminated  armed 
conflict  between  states  of  the  Americas. 
The  countries  of  Latin  America  spend 
less  of  their  national  resources  for  arms 
than  any  other  area  in  the  world.  They 
have  suffered  less  from  Communist  infil- 
tration or  aggression  than  any  other 
part  of  the  developing  world.  None  of 
that  would  have  been  possible  without 
the  inter- American  system  of  security. 

The  post- World  War  II  achieve- 
ments of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  (OAS),  now  in  its  92d  year  as  the 
world's  oldest  regional  international 
body,  are  largely  responsible  for  our  col- 
lective record  as  the  world's  haven  from 
war.  The  contributions  of  the  OAS  to 
regional  peace  and  harmony  are  almost 
too  numerous  to  mention.  Let  me  cite  a 
few. 

•  This  organization  helped  restore 
peace  along  the  borders  between  Nicar- 
agua and  Costa  Rica  on  four  separate 
occasions  (1948,  1955,  1959,  and  1978). 

•  Similar  OAS  efforts  helped  con- 
tribute to  calming  disputes,  as  between 
Ecuador  and  Peru  (in  1955  and  again  in 
1980)  or  Honduras  and  Nicaragua 
(1957),  or  to  diminishing  tensions,  as  be- 
tween Bolivia  and  Chile  (1962)  and  be- 
tween Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
(1963). 

•  In  1971,  the  OAS  successfully 
urged  Ecuador  and  the  United  States  to 
avoid  widening  their  differences  over  in- 
ternational fishing  boundary  rights.  As 
one  Ecuadoran  writer  noted  at  that  mo- 
ment, this  OAS  action  proved  that  "the 
inter-American  system  functions  and 
that  its  most  powerful  member  did  not 
vacillate  one  instant  in  recognizing  the 
equality  of  its  weaker  associated  part- 
ner. 

•  By  taking  an  early  and  steadfast 
stand  against  violations  of  diplomatic 
staffs  and  premises,  the  organization 
played  a  vital  humanitarian  role  in  1980 
in  ending  terrorist  takeovers.  One  of 


these  situations  was  a  diplomatic  mis- 
sion (Colombia)  and  the  other  an  OAS 
office  (El  Salvador). 

•  During  the  1962  Cuban  missile 
crisis,  the  legal  position  of  the  OAS  had 
a  major  psychological  and  practical 
effect  on  the  Russians. 

•  In  another  serious  instance,  the 
OAS  imposed  sanctions  on  a  member 
state  when  it  was  proved  that  the  inten- 
tions of  that  regime  (Trujillo  in  the 
Dominican  Republic)  were  aimed  at 
assassination  of  the  president  of  another 
OAS  country  (Romulo  Betancourt  of 
Venezuela). 

•  When  riots  broke  out  in  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  in  1964,  an  OAS 
team  assisted  in  stopping  bloodshed;  the 
organization's  principled  solidarity  even- 
tually helped  bilateral  negotiations  to 
resolve  what  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
called  the  greatest  problem  dividing  the 
United  States  and  Latin  America  from 
each  other. 

•  In  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
1965,  after  the  outbreak  of  civil  war,  the 
organization  acted  decisively  to  restore 
peace,  setting  the  stage  for  an  im- 
pressive democratic  evolution. 

•  When  fighting  between  Honduras 
and  El  Salvador  broke  out  in  1969,  OAS 
action  helped  put  a  quick  stop  to  the 
bloodshed  and  fighting.  Within  48  hours 
the  OAS  arranged  a  cease-fire,  with  con- 
tending forces  withdrawing  to  statics  quo 
ante  helium. 

For  me  the  inter- American  system  is 
one  of  the  unique  forces  that  have 
helped  the  new  world  realize  its  special 
and  privileged  destiny,  a  hemisphere 
with  almost  unlimited  human  and 
material  potential,  yet  with  the  means  to 
prevent  or  control  the  conflicts  that  have 
prevented  other  continents  from  realiz- 
ing their  potential. 

The  South  Atlantic  conflict  could  put 
into  danger  the  principles  and  institu- 
tions we  have  constructed  so  laboriously 
and  which  have  served  us  so  well.  We 
must  protect  the  integrity  of  our  institu- 
tions so  that  they  can  serve  us  as  well  in 
future  crises,  which  could  affect  any  of 
us,  as  they  have  served  us  in  the  past. 

Efforts  to  Resolve  the  Conflict 

We  face  a  conflict  that  involves  us  all, 
but  to  which  the  Rio  treaty  does  not  well 
apply.  It  is  a  dispute  over  competing 
claims  of  sovereignty,  each  with  pro- 
found historical  and  emotional  sources. 

We  know  how  deep  is  the  Argentine 
commitment  to  recover  islands  Argen- 
tines believe  were  taken  from  them  by 
illegal  force.  This  is  not  some  sudden 


passion  but  a  longstanding  nation 
cern  that  reaches  back  150  years 
heightened  by  the  sense  of  frustr; 
over  what  Argentina  feels  were  n 
20  years  of  fruitless  negotiation. 

We  know,  too,  how  deeply  Br 
in  peaceful  possession  of  the  dispn 
territory  for  150  years,  has  been 
devoted  to  the  proposition  that  th 
rights  and  views  of  the  inhabitant 
should  be  considered  in  any  futur< 
disposition  of  the  islands.  No  one  i 
say  that  Britain's  attitude  is  simp 
colonial  reflex  to  retain  possessioi 
distant  islands.  In  the  last  20  yeai 
less  than  nine  of  the  members  of 
Organization  of  American  States 
ceived  their  independence  in  peac 
goodwill  from  Great  Britain. 

For  its  part,  the  United  State 
not  taken— and  will  not  take— anj 
tion  on  the  substance  of  the  dispu 
are  completely  neutral  on  the  que 
of  who  has  sovereignty.  Indeed,  S 
ago,  at  the  1947  signing  of  the  fir 
of  the  Rio  conference  which  creat; 
Rio  treaty,  the  U.S.  delegation  m; 
this  clear  at  the  same  time  it  set  • 
our  position  that  the  treaty  is  wit»: 
effect  upon  outstanding  territorial 
putes  between  American  and  Euk 
states. 

Faced  with  a  conflict  for  whic 
inter-American  system  was  not  dk 
signed,  American  republics  have  t 
instinctively  to  that  fundamental  ] 
pie  of  world  order,  the  encourage 
of  the  peaceful  settlement  of  dispi 
That  was  what  the  United  States 
Our  effort  began  even  before  Apr 
when  we  offered  to  the  two  sides 
good  offices  to  help  find  a  solution 
South  Georgia  incident.  Argentina 
clined. 

Then,  when  it  became  apparei 
Argentina  was  preparing  to  land  1 
on  the  islands,  President  Reagan 
President  Galtieri  to  urge  him  not 
ahead.  We  told  President  Galtieri 
most  friendly  but  serious  terms  w 
consequences  would  be.  I  can  hare 
take  any  satisfaction  in  knowing  t 
our  predictions  have  proved  presc 

After  April  2,  both  President 
Galtieri  and  Prime  Minister  Thatc 
asked  the  United  States  to  see  wl 
it  could  be  of  assistance.  At  Presi 
Reagan's  direction,  I  undertook  tv 
rounds  of  intense  discussions  in  eg 
capital. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  orgar 
consultation  also  promoted  peacel 
negotiation.  Meeting  in  this  very 
we,  the  foreign  ministers  of  the 
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as,  urged  that  peace  be  main- 
land that  law  prevail  as  the  foun- 
of  our  international  relations, 
i  nediately  afterward,  President 
;ie  of  Peru  took  the  initiative  to 
ward  a  peace  plan,  drawing  also 
fundamental  elements  of  Resolu- 
1.  We  worked  in  close  consulta- 
:h  him. 

...  me  now  report  to  you  some  of 
[cific  elements  involved  in  our 
(to  resolve  this  dispute,  which  has 
:  so  extraordinarily  difficult  to 
\.  On  April  27,  as  prospects  for 
itense  hostilities  arose,  the 
:  States  put  forward  a  proposal  of 
> .  It  represented  our  best  estimate 
: ;  the  two  parties  could  reasonably 
:cted  to  accept.  It  was  founded 
[y  on  Resolution  502. 
'it  proposal  called  for  negotiations 
removal  of  the  islands  from  the 
!  ion-self-governing  territories.  It 
i'd  that  the  definitive  status  of  the 
j  must  be  mutually  agreed,  with 
■  ;ard  for  the  rights  of  the  inhabi- 
ad  for  the  principle  of  territorial 
ry.  And  it  referred  both  to  the 
fes  and  principles  of  the  charter 
;  the  relevant  resolution  of  the 
ieneral  Assembly. 
")se  negotiations  were  to  be  com- 
oy  the  end  of  the  year.  Pending 
l  interim  authority  composed  of 
i  ina,  Britain,  and  the  United 
:  was  to  oversee  the  traditional 
Ministration,  to  be  sure  that  no 
i  was  taken  contrary  to  the 
tent.  Argentine  residents  of  the 
|  were  to  participate  in  the  coun- 
I  this  purpose,  in  proportion  to 
imbers.  During  the  interim 
I  travel,  transportation,  and  move- 
f  f  persons  between  the  islands  and 
t1  inland  were  to  be  promoted  and 
t  ;ed  without  prejudice  to  the 
»md  guarantees  of  the  inhabitants. 
[  i  proposed  interim  authority  of 
Jbuntries  was  to  make  proposals 
c!  to  take  into  account  the  wishes 
i  erests  of  the  inhabitants  and  on 
me  role  of  the  Falkland  Islands 
»y  should  be.  Should  the  negotia- 
nt succeed  in  the  time  afforded, 
-  ited  States  was  to  be  asked  to 
ill  in  a  formal  mediation/concilia- 
<jort  in  order  to  resolve  the  dispute 
ftnths. 

m  British  Government  indicated 
would  give  the  most  serious  con- 
[■;ion  to  acceptance  of  our  proposal, 
>i;h  it  presented  certain  real  dirn- 
dl for  it.  However,  Foreign  Minister 
-itfendez  informed  me  that  the  p  ro- 
il;'as  not  acceptable  to  Argentina. 


On  May  5  a  simplified  text  was  for- 
warded by  Peru  to  Buenos  Aires  at  the 
initiative  of  President  Belaunde.  It 
called  for: 

•  An  immediate  cease-fire; 

•  Concurrent  withdrawal  and  non- 
introduction  of  forces; 

•  Administration  of  the  Falklands 
Islands  by  a  contact  group  pending 
definitive  settlement  in  consultation  with 
the  elected  representatives  of  the 
islands; 

•  Acknowledgement  of  conflicting 
claims; 

•  Acknowledgement  of  the  aspira- 
tions and  interests  of  the  islanders 
would  be  included  in  the  final  settle- 
ment; 

•  An  undertaking  by  the  contact 
group  to  insure  that  the  two  parties 
reached  a  definitive  agreement  by 
April  30,  1983. 

Britain  made  clear  that  it  could 
seriously  consider  accepting  the  pro- 
posal. Argentina  declined  to  consider  it, 
asking,  instead,  for  the  U.N.  Secretary 
General  to  use  his  good  offices  as,  of 
course,  it  was  Argentina's  full  privilege 
to  do. 

To  promote  negotiations  is  also  what 
the  Security  Council  and  the  U.N.  Secre- 
tary General  have  done.  We  are  heart- 
ened that  the  two  parties — and  the 
Security  Council  as  a  whole— have  now 
been  able  to  agree  to  give  a  new  man- 
date to  the  Secretary  General  to  find  a 
basis  for  peace. 

The  Collective  Search  for  Peace 

What  has  been  the  approach  of  the  in- 
ternational community  as  a  whole  must 
remain  the  policy  of  this  body.  We  must 
strive  to  resolve  the  conflict,  not  seek  to 
widen  it.  We  must  work  to  use  the  rule 
of  law  and  the  principle  of  non-use  of 
force  to  settle  the  conflict,  not  seek  to 
challenge  these  vital  principles.  We  must 
search  for  ways  in  which  we  can  all  join 
to  help  bring  about  peace,  not  ask  the 
Rio  treaty  mechanism  to  adjudicate  a 
conflict  for  which  it  was  not  conceived. 

It  is  right  and  proper  that  signa- 
tories to  the  Rio  treaty  should  convoke  a 
meeting  of  foreign  ministers  when  they 
perceive  a  threat  to  peace  in  the  hemi- 
sphere. It  is  this  right  which  has  served 
so  well  in  preserving  peace  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. In  times  of  danger  we  need  the 
collective  wisdom  of  all  members  of  this 
body.  This  is  of  critical  importance  to 
the  smallest  among  us  who  cannot 
afford  large  standing  armies  to  defend 
their  independence.  It  is  this  principle  of 
collective  security  on  which  rests  that 


other  principle — nonintervention — which 
is  vital  to  our  relations. 

We  here  have  a  special  responsibility 
to  insure  the  peace  of  the  hemisphere, 
as  signatories  of  the  Inter-American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  of  the 
Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  and  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  as  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  We  should  take  no  action 
and  make  no  decisions  which  increase 
tensions  without  enhancing  the  pros- 
pects for  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
struggle  in  the  South  Atlantic. 

Resolution  502  embodies  the  prin- 
ciples which  must  govern  our  search  for 
peace.  We  must  have  the  strength  to 
seek  a  solution,  described  well  to  us  by 
[Brazilian]  President  Figueiredo,  in 
which  there  is  neither  victor  nor  van- 
quished. 

The  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  has  now  been  given  a  new  man- 
date to  search  for  peace.  The  most  im- 
portant thing  we  could  do  here  would  be 
to  give  our  unanimous  collective  support 
to  that  effort.  We  should  reassert  the 
validity  of  Resolution  502  as  the  indis- 
pensable framework  in  which  a  peaceful 
solution  has  been  sought  and  will  ulti- 
mately be  found.  And  we  should  call  on 
both  parties  to  reach  a  peaceful  negoti- 
ated solution. 

As  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  proceeds,  I  would  hope 
he  would  give  particular  attention  to  the 
ideas  put  forward  by  the  President  of 
Peru  10  days  ago,  as  well  as  those  ad- 
vanced by  the  Government  of  Brazil  on 
May  24.  Although  they  may  require 
completion  and  adjustment,  these  pro- 
posals contain  much  that  is  equitable 
and  fair;  they  merit  careful  attention. 

For  our  part,  the  United  States  has 
remained  in  touch  with  both  parties 
throughout  the  crisis.  We  have  tried  in 
countless  ways  to  help  Argentina  and 
Britain  find  a  peaceful  solution.  We  are 
actively  engaged  in  working  with  the 
Secretary  General  in  support  of  his  most 
recent  mandate  for  peace. 

This  conflict  has  by  now  proven  that 
the  young  men  of  Argentina  and  Great 
Britain  can  fight  with  skill  and  determi- 
nation. They  have  the  courage  to  die  for 
the  dignity  of  their  nations.  They  have 
the  strength  and  valor  to  endure  in 
desperate  struggle  in  a  desolate  climate. 

Now  the  time  has  come  for  older 
heads  to  accept  the  risks  of  compromise 
and  the  hazards  of  conciliation  to  bring 
the  suffering  and  dying  to  an  end. 
Wisdom  as  well  as  struggle  is  a  test  of 
valor.  The  dignity  of  a  nation  is  honored 
not  only  with  sacrifices  but  with  peace. 
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WESTERN  HEMISPHERE 


The  South  Atlantic  has  reverberated 
with  the  fury  of  war.  It  must  now  be 
calmed  by  the  wisdom  and  courage  of 
peace. 

AMBASSADOR  MIDDENDORF, 
OAS,  MAY  28,  19825 

I  would  like  to  explain  my  delegation's 
abstention  on  the  resolution  before  us. 

When  we  began  our  deliberations 
yesterday,  Secretary  of  State  Haig,  in 
his  address  to  this  distinguished  assem- 
bly, made  clear  our  commitment  to  the 
inter-American  system.  He  suggested 
that  we  search  for  ways  in  which  we  all 
can  join  to  help  bring  about  peace.  Here, 
yesterday  and  today,  my  delegation  has 
worked  and  cooperated  in  that  effort. 

Regretfully,  my  delegation  does  not 
feel  that  the  resolution  which  this 
assembly  is  asked  to  approve  serves  that 
purpose. 

We  believe  the  resolution  before  us 
to  be  one-sided.  It  charges  some;  it  ig- 
nores the  actions  of  others.  It  ignores 
what  the  legal  effects  of  first  use  of 
force  should  be.  Further,  there  is  no  rec- 
ognition that  there  must  be  compliance 
by  both  parties  with  all  the  elements  of 
U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution  502,  to 
govern  this  search  for  peace  in  which  we 
are  engaged. 

We  are  pleased,  however,  that  the 
resolution  carefully  avoids  language 
which  would  seek  to  force  observation  of 
its  parts  by  the  signatory  states. 

With  respect  to  that  section  of  the 
present  resolution  which  calls  upon  the 
United  States,  we  have  listened  very 
attentively  to  our  colleagues  here  in  this 
forum.  The  United  States  will  lift  the 
measures  announced  with  regard  to 
Argentina  immediately  when  the  provi- 
sions of  Security  Council  Resolution  502 
have  been  implemented. 

Finally,  we  wish  to  assure  all  here 
that  we  will  continue  vigorously  to  pur- 
sue, in  cooperation  with  others  in  this 
hemisphere,  the  search  for  a  formula 
which  will  lead  to  an  early,  equitable, 
and  peaceful  settlement. 

My  delegation  hopes  that  the  two 
parties  will  find  peace.  We  remain  heart- 
ened that  they  have  agreed  in  giving  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations 
his  new  mandate  for  peace.  We  firmly 
support  that  effort. 

My  delegation  also  firmly  believes, 
as  Secretary  Haig  so  wisely  said,  that 
there  is  far  more  to  unite  nations  of  this 
hemisphere  than  to  divide  us.  We  believe 
that  all  in  this  distinguished  assembly, 
with  whom  we  have  worked  so  closely  in 


the  past  and  with  whom  we  will  work 
closely  in  the  days  and  years  to  come, 
share  our  determination  to  preserve 
what  we  already  have  in  order  to 
achieve  our  future  potential.  My  delega- 
tion remains  committed  to  that  very 
practical  and  real  ideal. 


OAS  RESOLUTION  II, 
MAY  29,  19826 

Whereas: 

Resolution  I  of  the  Twentieth  Meeting  of 
Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
adopted  on  April  28,  1982,  decided  "to  keep 
the  Twentieth  Meeting  of  Consultation  open, 
especially  to  oversee  faithful  compliance  with 
this  resolution,  and  to  take  such  additional 
measures  as  are  deemed  necessary  to  restore 
and  preserve  peace  and  settle  the  conflict  by 
peaceful  means"; 

That  resolution  urged  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  "immediately  to  cease 
the  hostilities  it  is  carrying  on  within  the 
security  region  defined  by  Article  4  of  the 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assist- 
ance, and  also  to  refrain  from  any  act  that 
may  affect  inter- American  peace  and  secu- 
rity," and  urged  the  Government  of  the  Re- 
public of  Argentina  "to  refrain  from  taking 
any  action  that  may  exacerbate  the 
situation"; 

The  same  resolution  urged  the  govern- 
ments of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  "to  call  a  truce  that  will  make  it 
possible  to  resume  and  proceed  normally  with 
the  negotiation  aimed  at  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  conflict,  taking  into  account  the 
rights  of  sovereignty  of  the  Republic  of 
Argentina  over  the  Malvinas  Islands  and  the 
interests  of  the  islanders"; 

While  the  Government  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  informed  the  Organ  of  Consultation 
of  its  full  adherence  to  Resolution  I  and  acted 
consistently  therewith,  the  British  forces  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  serious  and  repeated 
armed  attacks  against  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic in  the  zone  of  the  Malvinas  Islands,  within 
the  security  region  defined  by  Article  4  of 
the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  As- 
sistance, which  means  that  the  United  King- 
dom has  ignored  the  appeal  made  to  it  by  the 
Twentieth  Meeting  of  Consultation; 

Following  the  adoption  of  Resolution  I, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  decided  to  apply  coercive  measures 
against  the  Argentine  Republic  and  is  giving 
its  support,  including  material  support,  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  contravenes  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  Resolution  I; 

As  a  culmination  of  its  repeated  armed 
attacks,  beginning  on  May  21,  1982,  the  Brit- 
ish forces  launched  a  broad-scale  military  at- 
tack against  the  Argentine  Republic  in  the 
area  of  the  Malvinas  Islands  which  affects  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  hemisphere; 

The  deplorable  situation  raised  by  the  ap- 
plication of  political  and  economic  coercive 
measures  that  are  not  based  on  present  inter- 
national law  and  are  harmful  to  the  Argen- 
tine people,  carried  out  by  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community— with  the  exception  of  Ire- 


land and  Italy — and  by  other  industris 
states,  is  continuing;  and 

The  purpose  of  the  Inter-Americai 
ty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  is  to  "assu 
peace,  through  adequate  means,  to  pn 
for  effective  reciprocal  assistance  to  it 
armed  attacks  against  any  American  I 
and  in  order  to  deal  with  threats  of  ag 
sion  against  any  of  them," 

The  Twentieth  Meeting  of  Consulta 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Resol 

1.  To  condemn  most  vigorously  the 
justified  and  disproportionate  armed  a 
perpetrated  by  the  United  Kingdom,  a 
decision,  which  affects  the  security  of 
tire  American  hemisphere,  of  arbitrari 
daring  an  extensive  area  of  up  to  12  r 
from  the  American  coasts  as  a  zone  of, 
ties,  which  is  aggravated  by  the  circur 
that  when  these  actions  were  taken  al 
possibilities  of  negotiation  seeking  a  pi 
settlement  of  the  conflict  had  not  beei; 
hausted. 

2.  To  reiterate  its  firm  demand  up 
United  Kingdom  that  it  cease  immedte 
act  of  war  against  the  Argentine  Repii 
and  order  the  immediate  withdrawal  q 
armed  forces  detailed  there  and  the  r( 
its  task  force  to  its  usual  stations. 

3.  To  deplore  the  fact  that  the  atti 
the  United  Kingdom  has  helped  to  fru< 
the  negotiations  for  a  peaceful  settlenf 
that  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Javier  Pe. 
Cuellar,  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
Nations. 

4.  To  express  its  conviction  that  it 
essential  to  reach  with  the  greatest  ur 
peaceful  and  honorable  settlement  of  t 
flict,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
tions,  and  in  that  connection,  to  recogi 
praiseworthy  efforts  and  good  offices  i 
Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar,  the  Secretary 
eral  of  the  United  Nations,  and  to  lenc 
support  to  the  task  entrusted  to  him  b 
Security  Council. 

5.  To  urge  the  Government  of  the 
States  of  America  to  order  the  immedi 
lifting  of  the  coercive  measures  appliec 
against  the  Argentine  Republic  and  to 
from  providing  material  assistance  to  1 
United  Kingdom,  in  observance  of  the 
pie  of  hemispheric  solidarity  recognize' 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  A 
sistance. 

6.  To  urge  the  members  of  the  Eui 
Economic  Community,  and  the  other  s 
that  have  taken  them,  to  lift  immediat 
coercive  economic  or  political  measure: 
against  the  Argentine  Republic. 

7.  To  request  the  states  parties  of 
Treaty  to  give  the  Argentine  Republic 
support  that  each  judges  appropriate  t 
it  in  this  serious  situation,  and  to  refra 
from  any  act  that  might  jeopardize  tha 
jective.  If  necessary,  such  support  may 
adopted  with  adequate  coordination. 

8.  To  reaffirm  the  basic  constitute 
principles  of  the  Charter  of  the  Organi 
of  American  States  and  of  the  Inter- 
American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assista 
particular  those  that  refer  to  peaceful 
ment  of  disputes. 
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:>  keep  the  Organ  of  Consultation 
|<  to  assist  the  parties  in  conflict  with 
t  ice-making  efforts  in  any  way  it  may 
i  the  mission  entrusted  to  the  United 
•  Secretary  General  by  the  Security 
s  and  to  instruct  the  President  of  the 
t  of  Consultation  to  keep  in  con- 
ipontact  with  the  Secretary  General  of 
red  Nations. 

» Co  keep  the  Twentieth  Meeting  of 
j.tion  open  to  see  to  it  that  the  provi- 
:  this  resolution  are  faithfully  and 
:  tely  carried  out  and  to  take,  if  neces- 
k  additional  measures  that  may  be 
r.pon  to  preserve  inter-American 
t  /  and  cooperation. 

fie  at  the  White  House  news  briefing 
■ty  Press  Secretary  Larry  Speakes 
f  m  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
umentsof  May  24,  1982). 
hpted  unanimously  on  May  26,  1982. 
;f.  press  release  38. 
bpted  at  the  20th  meeting  of  Consul- 
i  'Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  OAS, 
re  of  17-0,  with  4  abstentions  (U.S.). 
Iss  release  178  of  May  28,  1982. 
i,le  at  the  20th  meeting  of  the  Con- 
ji  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs, 


^nt  Actions 


LATERAL 

:ture 

aional  agreement  for  the  creation  at 
an  International  Office  for  Epi- 

iswith  annex.  Done  at  Paris  Jan.  25, 
itered  into  force  Jan.  17,  1925;  for 

I  July  29,  1975.  TIAS  8141. 

ii/n  deposited;  Libya,  Apr.  7,  1982. 

rica 

V  arctic  Treaty.  Signed  at  Washington 
1 1959.  Entered  into  force  June  23, 
'AS  4780. 
g  m  deposited:  Spain,  Mar.  31,  1982. 

n  lendations  relating  to  the  furtherance 

e|  "inciples  and  objectives  of  the  Ant- 

:!"eaty.  Adopted  at  Buenos  Aires 

11981.1 

ii:ion  of  approval:  Australia,  Feb.  23, 


t 

t  ional  air  services  transit  agreement. 

B  it  Chicago  Dec.  7,  1944.  Entered  into 

( hb.  8,  1945.  59  Stat.  1693. 

jj|  tion  of  denunciation:  Sweden, 

1 1982,  effective  Apr.  29,  1983. 

I  ion  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful 
Ei.inst  the  safety  of  civil  aviation.  Done 
4 real  Sept.  23,  1971.  Entered  into 
Mn.  26,  1973.  TIAS  7570. 
fit  tion  deposited:  Luxembourg,  May  18, 

f 

|; tion  of  succession:  Solomon  Islands, 

'1982. 


Coffee 

Extension  of  the  international  coffee  agree- 
ment 1976.  Done  at  London  Sept.  25,  1981. 
Enters  into  force  Oct.  1,  1982. 
Acceptances  deposited:  Brazil,  Apr.  22,  1982; 
Ethiopia,  May  10,  1982;  Guatemala,  Apr.  28, 
1982. 

Collisions 

Convention  on  the  international  regulations 
for  preventing  collisions  at  sea,  1972,  with 
regulations.  Done  at  London  Oct.  20,  1972. 
Entered  into  force  July  15,  1977.  TIAS  8587. 
Accessions  deposited:  Colombia,  July  27, 
1981;  Gabon,  Jan.  21,  1982. 
Notification  of  succession:  Solomon  Islands, 
Mar.  12,  1982,  effective  July  7,  1978. 

Commodities 

Agreement  establishing  the  Common  Fund 
for  Commodities,  with  schedules.  Done  at 
Geneva  June  27,  1980.1 
Ratifications  deposited:  Botswana,  Apr.  22, 

1982;  Ecuador,  May  4,  1982. 
Signature:  Pakistan,  May  4,  1982. 

Conservation 

Convention  on  international  trade  in  en- 
dangered species  of  wild  fauna  and  flora, 
with  appendices.  Done  at  Washington  Mar.  3, 
1973.  TIAS  8249. 
Accessions  deposited:  Malawi,  Feb.  5,  1982; 

Austria,  Jan.  27,  1982. 

Convention  on  the  conservation  of  Antarctic 
marine  living  resources,  with  annex  for  an  ar- 
bitral tribunal.  Done  at  Canberra  May  20, 
1980.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  7,  1982.  TIAS 
10204. 
Ratification  deposited:  F.R.G.,  Apr.  23, 

1982.2 

Accession  deposited:  European  Economic 

Community,  Apr.  21,  1982. 

Diplomatic  Relations 

Vienna  convention  on  diplomatic  relations. 
Done  at  Vienna  Apr.  18,  1961.  Entered  into 
force  Apr.  24,  1964;  for  the  U.S.  Dec.  13, 
1972.  TIAS  7502. 
Notification  of  succession  deposited:  Kiribati, 

Apr.  2,  1982. 

Fisheries 

Convention  for  the  conservation  of  salmon  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Ocean.  Open  for  signature 
at  Reykjavik  Mar.  2  to  Aug.  31,  1982.  Enters 
into  force  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
following  the  deposit  of  instruments  of  ratifi- 
cation, approval  or  accession  by  four  parties 
meeting  certain  requirements. 
Signatures:  U.S.,  EC,  Norway,  Iceland, 
Mar.  3,  1982;  Canada,  Mar.  18,  1982. 

Maritime  Matters 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 
1948,  as  amended,  on  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (TIAS 
4044,  6285,  6490,  8606).  Adopted  at  London 
Nov.  14,  1975.  Entered  into  force  May  22, 
1982,  except  for  Article  51  which  enters  into 
force  July  28,  1982. 
Accession  deposited:  Malaysia,  Apr.  12,  1982. 


Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 
1948,  as  amended,  on  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization  (TIAS 
4044,  6285,  6490,  8606).  Adopted  at  London 
Nov.  15,  1979.1 
Accession  deposited:  Hungary,  May  3,  1982. 

Internationa]  convention  on  standards  of 

training,  certification,  and  watchkeeping  for 

seafarers,  1978.  Done  at  London  July  7, 

1978.1 

Accession  deposited:  Bulgaria,  Mar.  31,  1982. 

Meteorology 

Convention  of  the  World  Meteorological 
Organization.  Done  at  Washington  Oct.  11, 
1947.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  23,  1950. 
TIAS  2052. 
Accession  deposited:  Belize,  May  25,  1982. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  (Protocol) -Spain 

Protocol  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  on  the 

accession  of  Spain.  Done  at  Brussels  Dec.  10, 

1981. 

Acceptances  deposited:  France,  Netherlands, 

Turkey,  May  13,  1982;  Italy,  May  18,  1982; 

Portugal,  May  28,  1982;  Greece,  May  29, 

1982 

Entered  into  force:  May  29,  1982. 

Postal 

General  regulations  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union,  with  final  protocol  and  annex,  and  the 
universal  postal  convention  with  final  proto- 
col and  detailed  regulations.  Done  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  Oct.  26,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
July  1,  1981,  except  for  Article  124  of  the 
General  Regulations  which  became  effective 
Jan.  1,  1981. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Cyprus,  Feb.  8,  1982; 

United  Arab  Emirates,  Mar.  15,  1982;  Yugo- 
slavia, Mar.  23,  1982. 
Approvals  deposited:  Hungary,  Mar.  17, 
1982;  Lesotho,  Mar.  29,  1982. 

Money  orders  and  postal  travelers'  checks 
agreement  with  detailed  regulations  and  final 
protocol.  Done  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  Oct.  26, 
1979.  Entered  into  force  July  1,  1981. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Cyprus,  Feb.  8,  1982; 
Yugoslavia,  Mar.  23,  1982. 
Approval  deposited:  Hungary,  Mar.  17,  1982. 

Program-Carrying  Signals 

Convention  relating  to  the  distribution  of  pro- 
gram-carrying signals  transmitted  by  satel- 
lite. Done  at  Brussels  May  21,  1974.  Entered 
into  force  Aug.  25,  1979.3 
Ratification  deposited:  Austria,  May  6,  1982. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Protocol  of  1978  relating  to  the  international 
convention  for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea,  1974 
(TIAS  9700).  Done  at  London  Feb.  17,  1978. 
Entered  into  force  May  1,  1981.  TIAS  10009. 
Accessions  deposited:  Argentina,  Feb.  24, 
1982;  Switzerland,  Apr.  1,  1982. 

Sugar 

International  sugar  agreement,  1977,  with 
annexes.  Done  at  Geneva  Oct.  7,  1977. 
Entered  into  force  provisionally  Jan.  1,  1978; 
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TREATIES 


definitively  Jan.  2,  1980.  TIAS  9664. 
Notification  that  it  assumes  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  a  contracting  party  deposited: 
Belize,  Dec.  17,  1981. 

Telecommunications 

Radio  regulations,  with  appendices  and  final 
protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  Dec.  6,  1979. 
Entered  into  force  Jan.  1,  1982  except  for  (1) 
Articles  25  and  66  and  appendix  43  which 
entered  into  force  Jan.  1,  1981  and  (2)  certain 
provisions  concerning  aeronautical  mobile 
service  which  shall  enter  into  force  Feb.  1, 
1983. 
Approvals  deposited:  Belize,  Mar.  1,  1982; 

F.R.G.,  Jan.  8,  1982.2 

Trade 

Protocol  extending  the  arrangement  regard- 
ing international  trade  in  textiles  of  Dec.  20, 
1973,  as  extended  (TIAS  7840,  8939).  Done 
at  Geneva  Dec.  22,  1981.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  1,  1982. 

Acceptances:  Brazil,  Feb.  9,  19824;  Egypt, 
Feb.  22,  19826;  EEC,  Mar.  15,  1982;  Finland, 
Mar.  5,  19826;  Hungary,  Feb.  10,  1982;  India, 
Dec.  31,  1981;  Japan,  Dec.  25,  1981;  Republic 
of  Korea,  Mar.  12,  1982;  Mexico,  Mar.  4, 
1982;  Pakistan,  Dec.  29,  1981;  Philippines, 
Feb.  16,  1982;  Poland,  Mar.  10,  1982;  Sri 
Lanka,  Dec.  29,  1981;  Switzerland,  Mar.  3, 
19826;  U.K.  on  behalf  of  Hong  Kong,  Jan.  21, 
1982. 

U.N.  Industrial  Development  Organization 

Constitution  of  the  U.N.  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Organization,  with  annexes.  Done  at 
Vienna  Apr.  8,  1979.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Turkey,  May  5,  1982. 

Weapons 

Convention  on  prohibitions  or  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  certain  conventional  weapons 
which  may  be  deemed  to  be  excessively  in- 
jurious or  to  have  indiscriminate  effects,  with 
annexed  Protocols.  Done  at  Geneva  Oct.  10, 
1981.1 
Ratification  and  acceptances  deposited: 

Ecuador,  May  4,  1982. 

Wheat 

1981  protocol  for  the  sixth  extension  of  the 

wheat  trade  convention,  1971  (TIAS  7144). 

Done  at  Washington  Mar.  24,  1981.  Entered 

into  force  July  1,  1981. 

Acceptance  deposited:  Japan,  May  25,  1982. 

Ratification  deposited:  Finland,  Apr.  19, 

1982. 

1981  protocol  for  the  first  extension  of  the 
food  aid  convention,  1980.  Done  at  Washing- 
ton Mar.  24,  1981.  Entered  into  force  July  1, 
1981. 

Acceptance  deposited:  Japan,  May  25,  1982. 
Ratification  deposited:  Finland,  Apr.  19, 
1982. 

World  Health  Organization 

Amendments  to  Articles  24  and  25  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion. Adopted  at  Geneva  May  17,  1976  by  the 
29th  World  Health  Assembly.1 


Acceptances  deposited:  Sao  Tome  and  Prin- 
cipe, Apr.  12,  1982;  U.S.S.R.,  Apr.  1,  1982. 

Amendment  to  Article  74  of  the  constitution 
of  the  World  Health  Organization,  as  amend- 
ed. Adopted  at  Geneva  May  18,  1978  by  the 
31st  World  Health  Assembly.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  U.S.S.R.,  Apr.  1,  1982. 


BILATERAL 

Barbados 

Air  transport  agreement,  with  exchange  of 
letters.  Signed  at  Bridgetown  Apr.  8,  1982. 
Entered  into  force  Apr.  8,  1982. 

Supersedes  understanding  concerning  air 
transport  relations  of  Apr.  14  and  27,  1972, 
as  amended  (TIAS  7363,  7998). 

Canada 

Arrangement  on  mutual  assistance  in  fighting 
forest  fires.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Ottawa  May  4  and  7,  1982.  Entered  into 
force  May  7,  1982. 

Egypt 

Project  grant  agreement  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  modernization  of  the  Aswan  High 
Dam  Power  Station.  Signed  at  Cairo  Apr.  12, 
1982.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  12,  1982. 

El  Salvador 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, relating  to  the  agreement  of 
Jan.  22,  1981.  Signed  at  San  Salvador 
Mar.  15,  1982.  Enters  into  force  upon  notifi- 
cation that  the  legal  requirements  of  each 
country  have  been  satisfied;  effective  Mar.  15, 
1982. 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany 

Agreement  concerning  host  nation  support 
during  crisis  of  war,  with  annexes.  Signed  at 
Bonn  Apr.  15,  1982.  Entered  into  force 
Apr.  15,  1982. 

Haiti 

Agreement  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool, 
and  manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
ucts, with  annexes.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Port-au-Prince  Mar.  25  and  Apr.  1, 
1982.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  1,  1982;  effec- 
tive Mar.  1,  1982. 

Hungary 

Memorandum  of  understanding  for  scientific 
and  technical  cooperation  in  the  earth 
sciences.  Signed  at  Washington  Mar.  23, 
1982.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  23,  1982. 

India 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of 
Dec.  30,  1977,  as  amended  (TIAS  9036, 
9232),  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and 
manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile  products. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Washing- 
ton Mar.  31  and  Apr.  7,  1982.  Entered  into 
force  Apr.  7,  1982. 

Indonesia 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, relating  to  the  agreement  of  Dec.  2, 


1980  (TIAS  10063),  with  agreed  min 
Signed  at  Jakarta  Mar.  20,  1982.  Er 
to  force  Mar.  20,  1982. 

Jamaica 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  t 
modifies,  with  memorandum  of  unde 
ing.  Signed  at  Kingston  Apr.  30,  19S 
Entered  into  force  Apr.  30,  1982. 

Liberia 

Agreement  for  the  sale  of  agricultur 
modifies,  relating  to  the  agreement  ( 
Aug.  13,  1980  (TIAS  9841).  Signed  ; 
Monrovia  Apr.  6,  1982.  Entered  intc 
Apr.  6,  1982. 


Mexico 

Agreement  extending  the  agreemenl 
Feb.  16,  1979,  as  extended  (TIAS  94 
cooperation  to  improve  the  managen 
arid  and  semiarid  lands  and  control  < 
cation.  Effected  by  exchange  of  note 
ico  and  Tlatelolco  Apr.  15  and  May  ( 
Entered  into  force  May  6,  1982;  effe 
Apr.  16,  1982. 


Morocco 

Agreement  establishing  a  Binationat 
sion  for  Educational  and  Cultural  E: 
Signed  at  Marrakech  Feb.  12,  1982.: 
Entered  into  force:  May  20,  1982. 

Netherlands 

Agreement  establishing  a  television; 
mitter  at  Soesterberg  Airfield.  Effe: 
exchange  of  notes  at  The  Hague  De 
and  Mar.  4,  1982.  Entered  into  forc< 
1982. 

Pakistan 

Agreement  amending  the  agreemenl 
Jan.  4  and  9,  1978,  as  amended  (TU 
9661,  9804,  10268),  relating  to  trade 
ton  textiles.  Effected  by  exchange  o: 
at  Washington  Dec.  30,  1981  and  Ja 
1982.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  6,  198 

Commodity  import  grant  and  loan  aj 
for  agricultural  commodities  and  eqi 
Signed  at  Islamabad  Apr.  13,  1982. 
into  force  Apr.  13,  1982. 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural 
modifies,  relating  to  the  agreement 
Mar.  25,  1980  (TIAS  9782).  Signed 
Islamabad  Apr.  15,  1982.  Entered  ir 
Apr.  15,  1982. 

Peru 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural 
modities,  relating  to  the  agreement 
Apr.  26,  1978  (TIAS  9604).  Signed 
Apr.  5,  1982.  Entered  into  force  Ap 
1982. 

Agreement  for  cooperation  concerni 
ful  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  with  ann» 
agreed  minute.  Signed  at  Washingtc 
June  26,  1980. 
Entered  into  force:  Apr.  15,  1982. 

U.S.S.R. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreemen 
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6  1976,  concerning  fisheries  off  the 
jf  the  U.S.  (TIAS  8528).  Effected  by 
je  of  notes  at  Washington  Apr.  22  and 
May  3,  1982.  Entered  into  force 
1982. 

lent  extending  the  agreement  of 
S,  1976,  as  amended,  concerning 
s  off  the  coasts  of  the  U.S.  (TIAS 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
gton  Apr.  22  and  29,  1982.  Enters  in- 
!  following  written  notification  of  the 
<  ;ion  of  internal  procedures  of  both 
nents. 


lent  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
s,  relating  to  the  agreement  of 
),  1980.  Signed  at  Kinshasa  Apr.  3, 
Intered  into  force  Apr.  3,  1982. 


I  agreement  for  economic,  technical, 
ated  assistance.  Effected  by  exchange 
3  at  Salisbury  Feb.  10  and  Mar.  22, 
Intered  into  force  Mar.  22,  1982. 

igreement  for  commodity  imports, 
at  Salisbury  Apr.  7,  1982.  Entered  in- 
;  Apr.  7,  1982. 


>t  in  force. 

>plicable  to  Berlin  (West). 

it  in  force  for  the  U.S. 

i  referendum. 

bject  to  ratification.  ■ 


if  1982 


i  bombers  attack  airfields  on  the 
( ine-occupied  Falkland  Islands — the 
ch  attack  since  the  Argentine  invasion. 


i  Foreign  Secretary  Francis  Pym  meets 
i';cretary  Haig  and  Secretary  of  De- 
i'  Veinberger  to  review  political,  mili- 

nd  economic  aspects  of  the  crisis  in  the 
t  Atlantic.  He  later  visits  U.N.  Secretary 
<i.l,  Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar,  to  discuss 
i  :retary  General's  offer  of  his  good 
'■<  to  resolve  the  dispute. 

Rome,  Pope  John  Paul  II  calls  on  Brit- 

<  i  Argentina  to  restore  peace  in  their 

)  k  over  the  islands. 

i 

*"3 

ti  sink  Argentine  cruiser  Gen.  Balgrano. 


l\  tina  does  not  accept  peace  plan  put  for- 
"jiy  Peru's  President  Belaunde,  calling 
ijals  similar  to  previous  U.S.  proposals. 
i|ide  continues  efforts. 


f  Ji  Minister  Mohammed  Benyahia  of 
I  a,  who  played  a  key  role  in  freeing  the 


U.S.  hostages  held  in  Iran,  is  killed  in  a  plane 
crash  on  a  flight  to  Tehran. 

At  Ireland's  request,  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil schedules  consultations  on  U.K.-Argentine 
dispute  for  May  5  as  Britain  and  Argentina 
consider  the  Secretary  General's  proposal. 

U.S.  authorizes  all  nonessential  personnel 
and  some  dependents  of  officials  of  the  mis- 
sion to  leave  Argentina  temporarily. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives  adopts,  by 
voice  vote,  a  resolution  urging  Argentina  to 
withdraw  from  the  Falklands  and  calling  for 
"full  diplomatic  support"  for  Great  Britain. 

Argentina  severely  damages  the  British 
HMS  Sheffield,  which  later  sinks. 

May  5 

At  Ireland's  request,  U.N.  Security  Council 
meets  in  an  informal  session  to  assess  the 
situation  in  the  South  Atlantic.  Ireland  is 
seeking  an  immediate  halt  to  the  fighting  and 
a  negotiated  settlement  under  U.N.  auspices. 

May  6 

NATO  Defense  Planning  Committee  ministe- 
rial meeting  is  held  in  Brussels  May  6-7.  The 
Committee  issues  a  final  communique  agree- 
ing on  the  "validity  of  the  alliance  strategy  of 
deterrence  and  defense,  coupled  with  a 
strong  commitment  to  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament." 

Argentina  accepts  U.N.  intervention  and 
calls  for  a  cease-fire. 

May  7 

Britain  announces  that  Argentina  warships  or 
military  aircraft  found  more  than  12  miles 
from  Argentina's  coast  will  be  regarded  as 
hostile. 

U.K.  announces  Peruvian  peace  plan  is 
dead  due  to  "Argentine  intransigence." 

May  8 

U.N.  Secretary  General  begins  indirect 
negotiations  on  the  South  Atlantic  crisis, 
meeting  separately  with  Sir  Anthony  Par- 
sons, head  of  the  British  mission  to  the  U.N., 
and  Enrique  Ros,  Argentina's  Deputy  For- 
eign Minister. 

May  10 

U.N.  Special  Session  on  the  Human  Environ- 
ment is  held  in  Nairobi,  Kenya  May  10-18  to 
assess  progress  made  during  the  past  decade 
in  safeguarding  the  world's  environment. 

Organization  of  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  (OECD)  ministerial  meeting 
is  held  in  Paris  May  10-11. 

Polish  Government  demands  that  two 
American  diplomats— John  Zerolis,  Scientific 
Attache,  and  J.  Daniel  Howard,  Cultural 
Affairs  Officer— leave  Poland  by  May  14,  for 
allegedly  "promoting  destabilizing  activity  in 
Poland."  The  diplomats  were  accosted  by 
Polish  security  forces  while  visiting  a  Polish 
scientist  who  had  been  recently  released  from 
detention. 

May  11 

Brazilian  President  Joao  Baptista  de  Oliveira 
Figueiredo  makes  official  visit  to  Washington, 
D.C.  May  11-13. 


May  12 

Secretary  Haig  makes  official  visits  to 
Ankara,  May  13-15,  and  Athens  May  15-16 
for  discussions  with  heads  of  state;  and  Lux- 
embourg, May  16-18,  to  attend  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  ministerial  meeting.  While  in 
Luxembourg,  Secretary  Haig  meets  with 
British  Foreign  Minister  Pym  to  discuss  the 
crisis  in  the  South  Atlantic. 

May  13 

State  Department  releases  report  showing 
"conclusive  evidence"  that  toxins  and  chemi- 
cal warfare  agents  have  been  used,  in  recent 
months,  in  Laos  and  Kampuchea. 

In  retaliation  for  the  expulsion  of  two 
U.S.  diplomats  from  Poland,  the  U.S.  tells 
the  Polish  Embassy  that  Andrzej  Koroscik, 
Attache  for  Science  and  Technology,  and 
Mariusz  Wozniak,  Political  Officer,  would 
have  to  leave  the  U.S.  by  May  17. 

May  14 

After  6  consecutive  days  of  indirect  negotia- 
tions conducted  by  the  Secretary  General, 
U.N.  talks  on  the  South  Atlantic  crisis  are 
temporarily  interrupted  when  Sir  Anthony 
Parsons  is  called  to  London  for  consultations. 

May  16 

European  Common  Market  fails  to  agree  to 
extend  economic  sanctions  against  Argentina. 
The  sanctions  are  scheduled  to  expire  at  mid- 
night. 

Yugoslav  Parliament  elects  a  woman, 
Milka  Planinc,  as  the  country's  first  female 
Prime  Minister.  Mrs.  Planinc  succeeds 
Veselin  Djuranovic. 

May  17 

European  Common  Market— except  Ireland 
and  Italy— extends  its  sanctions  against 
Argentina  for  another  week. 

U.N.  talks  resume  after  a  2-day  break. 
Sir  Anthony,  the  British  delegate,  returns 
with  close  to  final  British  proposal  to  con- 
tinue negotiations. 

Paul  Nitze,  Chief  U.S.  negotiator  to  the 
Geneva  negotiations  on  Limiting  Inter- 
mediate-Range Nuclear  Forces  (INF)  departs 
for  Geneva  for  resumption  of  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

North  Atlantic  Council  ministerial 
meeting  is  held  in  Luxembourg  May  17-18.  A 
final  communique  is  issued  May  18: 

•  Welcoming  the  accession  of  Spain  to 
NATO; 

•  Citing  examples  of  Soviet  actions  in 
Poland  and  Afghanistan  which  contradict 
Soviet  claims  to  peaceful  intentions; 

•  Expressing  an  allied  determination  to 
maintain  adequate  military  strength  and 
political  solidarity,  perseverance  in  their 
efforts  to  establish  a  more  constructive  East- 
West  relationship,  including  progress  in  arms 
control,  and  welcoming  President  Reagan's 
START  proposals; 

•  Addressing  the  situation  in  and  around 
Berlin,  economic  exchanges,  the  Falklands 
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situation,  terrorism,  and  third  world  sover- 
eignty and  independence;  and 

•  Agreeing  to  intensify  their  consulta- 
tions. 

May  18 

King  Hassan  II  of  Morocco  makes  official 
working  visit  to  Washington,  D.C. 
May  18-21. 

May  19 

Secretary  General  Perez  de  Cuellar  makes  a 
personal  appeal  to  Argentine  and  British 
leaders  to  consider  new  ideas  as  negotiations 
begin  to  collapse. 

May  20 

U.N.  talks  break  down.  Prime  Minister 
Thatcher  reports  Argentina's  rejection  of 
British  proposals  and  withdraws  them. 
Argentina  blames  the  U.K.  U.N.  Secretary 
General  suspends  his  efforts. 

May  22 

U.S.  Presidential  Delegation  to  commemorate 
the  Centennial  of  U.S.-Korean  Relations  par- 
ticipate in  groundbreaking  for  the  Centennial 
Memorial  at  Inchon,  Republic  of  Korea.  Gen. 
Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer  (USA  Ret.),  heads  the 
delegation. 

At  the  Vatican,  Pope  John  Paul  II  re- 
iterates his  calls  for  both  countries  to  cease 
hostilities  and  resume  negotiations. 

May  23 

U.N.  Secretary  General  is  urged  by  Security 
Council  speakers  to  renew  his  efforts  to 
negotiate  a  peaceful  settlement  in  the  South 
Atlantic  crisis. 

Argentine  President  Galtieri,  in  a  reply 
to  the  Pope,  says  that  Argentina  is  willing  to 
join  in  a  ceasefire. 

May  24 

All  members  of  the  European  Common 
Market  except  Ireland  and  Italy  agree  to  ex- 
tend indefinitely  economic  sanctions  against 
Argentina. 

Prime  Minister  Thatcher  rejects  a  cease- 
fire appeal  by  the  Pope  in  the  absence  of 
Argentine  withdrawal. 

May  26 

By  unanimous  vote,  the  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil adopts  Resolution  505  reaffirming  Resolu- 
tion 502  of  April  3.  The  Resolution 

•  Expresses  "appreciation  to  the  Secre- 
tary General"  for  his  efforts  to  implement 
Resolution  502; 

•  Requests  the  "Secretary  General,  on 
the  basis  of  the  present  resolution,  to  under- 
take a  renewed  mission;" 

•  Urges  both  parties  "to  cooperate  fully" 
with  the  Secretary  General,  and 

•  Requests  the  Secretary  General  "to 
enter  into  contact  immediately  with  the  par- 
ties with  a  view  to  negotiating  mutually  ac- 
ceptable terms  for  a  cease-fire,  including,  if 
necessary,  arrangements  for  the  dispatch  of 
United  Nations  observers  to  monitor  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  the  cease-fire." 


May  27 

U.S.-Morocco  formally  complete  an  agree- 
ment which  will  allow  U.S.  military  planes  to 
use  airbases  in  Morocco  during  emergencies 
in  the  Middle  East  and  Africa.  The  document 
is  initialed  by  Secretary  Haig  and  Foreign 
Minister  Mohammed  Boucetta. 

Twentieth  meeting  of  Rio  treaty  Foreign 
Ministers  reconvenes  at  the  OAS. 

May  29 

By  a  vote  of  17  to  0  with  4  abstentions — 
U.S.,  Chile,  Colombia,  and  Trinidad  and 
Tobago— the  OAS  adopts  a  resolution  con- 
demning Britain's  attack  on  the  Falkland 
Islands  and  urging  the  U.S.  to  halt  its  aid  to 
the  British. 

May  30 

Spain,  depositing  an  instrument  of  ratifica- 
tion with  the  Department  of  State,  formally 
becomes  the  16th  member  of  NATO. 

Colombia  holds  presidential  elections.  The 
leading  contenders  are  former  President 
Alfonso  Lopez  Michelsen  of  the  ruling  Liberal 
Party  and  his  Conservative  Party  opponent, 
Belisario  Betancur  Cuartas. 

May  31 

Belisario  Betancur  Cuartas,  the  Conservative 
Party  candidate,  is  elected  President  of  Co- 
lombia. ■ 
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Haig,  Hunt:  remarks  upon 
signing  MFO,  Mar.  25. 

Haig:  statement  before  Sub- 
committee for  State,  Justice, 
Commerce,  and  related 
agencies  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

Increased  processing  time  for 
passports. 

Franklin  statue  dedicated. 

Program  for  the  State  visit  of 
Brazilian  President  Joao 
Baptista  de  Oliveira 
Figueiredo,  May  11-13. 

Haig:  remarks  at  the  AFSA 
memorial  ceremony. 

U.S.  Organization  for  the  In- 
ternational Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Consultative  Com- 
mittee (CCITT),  study  group 
A,  May  26. 

Shipping  Coordinating 
Committee  (SCC),  Subcom- 
mittee on  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea  (SOLAS),  working  group 
on  ship  design  and  equip- 
ment, May  26. 

SCC,  SOLAS,  working  group 
on  fire  protection,  May  27. 
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Haig:  special  briefing, 
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Haig:  statement  befoti 

Senate  Foreign  Rel;; 

Committee. 
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of  King  Hassan  II  o 
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Haig:  arrival  statemei 
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Foreign  Relations,  ( 
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Combatting  Terrorism 
American  Policy 
and  Organization 


by  Ambassador  Robert  M.  Sayre 


Address  before  the 
Third  International  Civil  Aviation  Security  Conference 
Washington,  B.C.,  July  21,  1982 


Political  violence  and  terrorism  are  not 
new.  They  have  been  with  us  since  the 
dawn  of  recorded  history.  What  is  new 
is  the  speed  with  which  people  and  ideas 
move.  You  can  be  in  Washington  tonight 
and  Paris  tomorrow  morning.  You  can 
sit  at  your  television  set  and  have  a 
front-row  seat  at  the  world  soccer 
matches  in  Madrid.  An  assassin  can  at- 
tempt to  kill  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  the  streets  in  Washington  or 
the  Pope  on  the  streets  in  Rome,  and 
the  television  networks  will  bring  the 
event  to  you  simultaneously  and  in  living 
color.  Political  terrorism  used  to  be  a  na- 
tional event  that  seldom  had  ramifica- 
tions beyond  national  borders.  Now  any 
attack  against  any  prominent  figure  or 
against  a  commercial  aircraft  or  against 
an  embassy  is  an  international  media 
event.  Our  ability  to  travel  and  com- 
municate rapidly  has  made  it  so.  Ter- 
rorism is  international,  and,  as  many 
say,  it  is  theater. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  tell  you 
that  we  are  doing  as  well  on  controlling 
political  violence  generally  as  you  are 
doing  in  controlling  terrorist  attacks 
against  commercial  aviation.  But  you 
are,  in  a  sense,  fortunate  because  you 
can  put  people  and  baggage  through  a 
single  checkpoint.  You  can,  of  course, 
still  be  and  are  the  victim  of  human  er- 


rors and  poor  procedures.  You  have 
done  a  remarkable  job,  at  considerable 
expense,  to  maintain  your  safety  record. 

Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case 
for  political  violence  and  terrorism 
generally.  We  have  no  way  of  running 
all  terrorists  through  a  checkpoint  or 
x-raying  their  baggage.  Their  methods 
of  attack  are  myriad,  they  are 
clandestine,  and  they  are  elusive.  They 
frequently  change  the  names  of  their 
organizations  and  their  passports, 
recruit  new  faces,  send  old  faces  off  to 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and 
generally  try  to  confound  and  confuse 
the  police  and  security  organizations 
that  governments  create  as  defensive 
mechanisms. 

The  number  of  actual  terrorist  acts 
increases  daily.  Every  day  that  passes 
brings  to  my  desk  in  the  Department  of 
State  a  new  batch  of  reports  about 
planned  terrorist  attacks  or  attacks  ac- 
tually carried  out.  Diplomats  are  once 
again  the  principal  target;  and  American 
diplomats  are  particularly  high  on  the 
list  of  victims  or  intended  victims.  Some 
15%  of  the  operating  budget  of  the 
Department  of  State  goes  to  pay  for 
protection  of  our  personnel  and  facilities 
overseas,  and  the  cost  is  rising.  So  while 
I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  the  situation 
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is  getting  better,  I  must  honestly  and 
candidly  tell  you  that  it  is  getting  worse. 
What  are  we  doing  about  it? 

In  truth  our  problems  are  not  that 
much  different  from  yours.  We  have  a 
worldwide  operating  network  and  so  do 
the  airlines.  The  difference  may  be  that 
we  are  in  almost  every  country, 
sometimes  in  several  places,  whereas 
your  networks  are  not  as  extensive. 
That  is  a  difference  in  degree  and  not 
substance. 

We  must  have  an  international  con- 
sensus, and  cooperation  on  security 
threats  to  our  operation,  and  so  must 
you. 

We  must  have  an  understanding 
with  individual  governments  on  how  ter- 
rorist attacks  against  us  will  be  handled 
and  so  must  you.  There  must  be  an  un- 
derstanding within  our  organizations 
from  the  President  to  the  security  man 
in  the  field  on  how  we  will  react,  both  in 
a  policy  and  operational  sense,  and  I  am 
certain  that  is  the  case  with  the  airlines. 


When  a  terrorist  incident  occurs  out- 
side the  United  States,  we  look  to  the 
host  government  to  exercise  its  respon- 
sibility to  protect  persons  within  its 
jurisdiction  and  to  enforce  the  law  in  its 
territory.  During  such  incidents,  we  con- 
sult closely  with  the  responsible  govern- 
ment, and  we  offer  all  practical  support 
to  the  government  concerned. 

When  a  terrorist  incident  against  us 
is  sponsored  or  directed  by  a  nation,  as 
an  instrument  of  its  own  policy  in  an  at- 
tempt to  intimidate  or  coerce  us,  we  will 
take  all  appropriate  measures— be  they 
diplomatic,  political,  economic,  or 
military — to  resolve  the  incident  and  to 
resist  this  form  of  international 
blackmail.  So  the  United  States  has  a 
clearly  stated  policy. 


But  a  policy  is  no  better  than  1 
determination  or  will  to  carry  it  oil] 
the  organization  established  to  do  . 
The  problem  is  international,  so  thjj 
question  is,  how  effective  and  dete 
mined  is  the  international  commun 


International  Cooperatici 

International  organizations,  includf 
the  United  Nations,  have  sponsors : 
number  of  multilateral  convention 
which  deal  with  particular  terroris 
crimes  to  bring  them  within  the  cm 
law.  The  United  States  has  strong 
ported  these  efforts  over  the  year 
The  most  widely  accepted  com 
tions  are  The  Hague  convention  aid 
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American  Policy 

The  first  action  required  of  the  Reagan 
Administration  was  a  clear  and  un- 
equivocal statement  of  policy. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  this  Admin- 
istration, President  Reagan,  in  welcom- 
ing the  Tehran  hostages  home,  ar- 
ticulated U.S.  policy  on  terrorism.  He 
said:  "Let  terrorists  be  aware  that  when 
the  rules  of  international  behavior  are 
violated,  our  policy  will  be  one  of  swift 
and  effective  retribution." 

We  have  publicly  and  repeatedly 
noted  that  the  United  States,  when 
faced  with  an  act  of  terrorism  at  home 
or  abroad,  will  take  all  possible  lawful 
measures  to  resolve  the  incident  and  to 
bring  to  justice  the  perpetrators  of  the 
crime.  This  policy  is  based  upon  the  con- 
viction that  to  allow  terrorists  to  suc- 
ceed only  leads  to  more  terrorism;  if 
they  are  successful,  they  will  be  en- 
couraged to  commit  more  such  acts. 
We  firmly  believe  that  terrorists 
should  be  denied  benefits  from  acts  such 
as  hostage-holding  or  kidnapping;  thus 
the  U.S.  Government  does  not  make 
concessions  to  blackmail.  We  will  not 
pay  ransom  or  release  prisoners  in 
response  to  such  demands. 


Ambassador  Robert  M.  Sayre  became  the 
Director  of  the  Department  of  State's  Office 
for  Combatting  Terrorism  in  May  1982.  He  is 
also  chairman  of  the  Department's  policy 
group  on  security  policies  and  programs  and 
contingency  planning. 

Mr.  Sayre  was  born  in  Hillsboro,  Oregon, 
on  August  18,  1924.  He  received  a  bachelor's 
degree  from  Willamette  (1949),  a  doctorate  in 
law  from  George  Washington  University 
(1956),  a  master's  degree  from  Stanford 
(I960),  and  an  honorary  doctorate  in  laws 
from  Willamette  (1966). 

He  joined  the  Department  in  1949  as  an 
intern.  He  later  held  assignments  as  interna- 
tional economist  in  the  Bureau  of  Economic 
Affairs  and  the  Bureau  of  Inter- American  Af- 
fairs (1950-52),  international  relations  officer 
in  the  latter  bureau  (1952-56),  officer  in 
charge  of  inter- American  security  and 
military  assistance  affairs  (1956-57),  chief  of 
the  political  section  in  Lima  (1957-60),  and 
financial  officer  in  Havana  (1960-61). 

He  returned  to  Washington  in  1961  to 
become  President  Kennedy's  executive 
secretary  of  the  task  force  on  Latin  America 
and  also  assisted  in  efforts  that  put  together 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Other  positions 
Ambassador  Sayre  has  held  have  been  officer 
in  charge  of  Mexican  affairs  (1961-64),  senior 
staff  member  of  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil (1964-65),  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Inter- American  Affairs  (1965-67),  Acting 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American  Af- 


fairs (1967-68),  and  a  Foreign  Servioi 
tor  (1974-75  and  1976-78).  i 

He  has  held  three  ambassadorial  c 
Uruguay  (1968-69),  Panama  (1969-7, 
Brazil  (1978-82).  Ambassador  Sayre  a 
has  been  awarded  the  Department's  i 
Honor  Award  (1964  and  1976).  ■ 
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ig  and  the  Montreal  convention 
;  aircraft  sabotage,  which  are  now 
d  to  by  over  100  states.  The  inter- 
il  community,  through  these  con- 
is,  has  established  the  principle 
rcraft  piracy  and  sabotage,  like 
ritime  piracy  they  so  closely 
»le,  are  universally  abhorred  inter- 
il  crimes. 

ler  conventions  dealing  with  addi- 
ispects  of  the  terrorism  problem 
!  New  York  convention  on  crimes 
t  internationally  protected  per- 
he  Convention  Against  the  Taking 
tages,  and  the  Convention  on  the 
al  Protection  of  Nuclear 
als.  These  agreements  establish 
igation  among  states  party  to 
o  submit  for  prosecution  or  ex- 
:>n  those  alleged  to  have  corn- 
particular  crimes, 
e  United  States  strongly  supports 
nciple  established  in  these  conven- 
hat  those  who  commit  terrorist 
should  be  brought  to  justice  in 
ance  with  the  law,  and  we  con- 
o  urge  other  nations  to  become 
>  to  these  important  agreements, 
le  United  Nations  has  also  con- 
d  the  effectiveness  of  the  New 
convention  on  attacks  against 
lats  and  other  internationally  pro- 
persons.  The  Secretary  General 
vited  member  states  to  submit 
;s  this  year  for  consideration  by 
nited  Nations  on  actions  they  have 
to  carry  out  the  convention.  We 
Tie  this  continuing  focus  on  attacks 
ilomats  which  now  account  for 
than  half  of  all  terrorist  attacks, 
addition  to  these  efforts  in  the  in- 
;ional  organizations,  the  economic 
it  seven— the  United  States, 
la,  France,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
iny,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom, 
ipan — enunciated  a  course  of  ac- 
gainst  hijacking.  In  1978  the  heads 
te  and  government  of  these  seven 
is  adopted  a  declaration  against  hi- 
g.  It  was  a  commitment  to  take 
iction  by  terminating  air  service  to 
which  fail  to  live  up  to  their 
tions  under  The  Hague  convention 
ackers.  Last  year  the  Bonn 
•ation  was  implemented  against 
inistan  for  its  conduct  during  and 
quent  to  the  hijacking  of  a 
tani  aircraft  in  March  1981.  The 


No  Concessions! 


The  Reagan  Administration  has  adopted  a 
firm  policy  to  combat  international  terrorism. 
We  will  resist  terrorist  blackmail  and  pursue 
terrorists  with  the  full  force  of  the  law.  We 
will  not  pay  ransom,  nor  release  prisoners, 
and  we  will  not  bargain  for  the  release  of 
hostages.  To  make  concessions  to  terrorist 
blackmail  only  jeopardizes  the  lives  and 
freedom  of  additional  innocent  people.  We  en- 
courage other  governments  to  take  a  similar- 
ly strong  stance.  When  U.S.  citizens  are 
taken  hostage,  we  look  to  the  host  govern- 
ment to  exercise  its  responsibility  under  in- 
ternational law  to  protect  them,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  urge  the  government  not  to 
give  in  to  terrorist  blackmail.  We  are 
prepared  to  assist  the  host  government 
should  our  aid  be  requested. 

The  basic  philosophy  underlying  this 
policy  is  that  concessions  to  terrorists  only 
serve  to  encourage  them  to  resort  to  more 
terror  to  obtain  their  political  objectives, 
thereby  endangering  still  more  innocent  lives. 
If  terrorists  understand  that  a  government 
steadfastly  refuses  to  give  in  to  their 
demands  and  is  prepared  to  live  up  to  its  in- 
ternational obligations  to  prosecute  or  ex- 
tradite them,  this  will  serve  as  a  strong 
deterrent.  We  also  encourage  other  govern- 
ments to  adopt  a  no-concessions  policy  since 
international  terrorism  is  a  phenomenon 
which  crosses  national  boundaries.  Our  no- 
concessions  policy  is  of  little  avail  if 
Americans  are  taken  hostage  abroad  and  the 
host  government  concedes  to  the  terrorists 
demands. 

The  current  policy  in  dealing  with 
hostage  incidents  involving  U.S.  diplomats 
and  other  officials  represents  an  evolution 
from  the  handling  of  the  first  incidents  in 
1969  and  1970.  Although  our  policy  was  not 
to  give  in  to  terrorists  demands,  there  is  a 
feeling  by  those  who  have  analyzed  those 
cases  that  the  principal  concern  then  was  the 
safe  release  of  the  hostages,  and  any  host 
government  concessions  to  the  terrorists 
were  acceptable  if  they  contributed  to  that 
goal. 

By  the  time  the  U.S.  Ambassador  in  Haiti 
was  kidnapped  by  local  terrorists  in  January 
1973  and  the  U.S.  Ambassador  and  the  Depu- 
ty Chief  of  Mission  were  held  hostage  in 
Khartoum  in  March  1973  by  Palestinian  ter- 
rorists, a  considerable  hardening  in  the  U.S. 
policy  was  apparent.  Although  the  Am- 
bassador to  Haiti  was  released  after  local 


authorities  had  made  concessions  to  the  ter- 
rorists, it  is  apparent  that  the  United  States 
had  not  been  in  favor  of  giving  in  to  their 
demands.  In  connection  with  the  Khartoum 
case,  while  it  was  still  in  progress,  President 
Nixon  said  that  "as  far  as  the  United  States 
as  a  government  giving  in  to  blackmail 
demands,  we  cannot  do  so  and  we  will  not  do 
so."  He  went  on  to  say,  "We  will  do 
everything  that  we  can  to  get  them  released 
but  we  will  not  be  blackmailed."  One  of  the 
terrorist  demands  had  been  to  release  Sirhan 
Sirhan,  the  convicted  assassin  of  Robert  F. 
Kennedy. 

The  Ambassador,  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Mission,  and  the  Belgian  Charge  were  killed 
in  the  Saudi  Embassy  in  Khartoum  by  the 
terrorists.  Among  the  terrorists'  other 
demands  had  been  the  release  of  some  par- 
ticularly important  terrorist  leaders  who  had 
been  captured  and  were  being  tried  in  Jor- 
dan. The  terrorists  in  Khartoum  repeatedly 
called  for  the  release  of  these  men,  and,  in 
the  view  of  some  analysts,  the  failure  of  the 
terrorists  to  obtain  their  release  was  the 
basic  reason  for  the  brutal  assassination  of 
these  diplomats. 

If  a  foreign  government  engages  in  acts 
of  terrorism  against  the  United  States,  the 
Administration  has  made  it  clear  that  the 
United  States  would  respond  effectively  and 
vigorously  using  all  appropriate  resources  at 
its  disposal — diplomatic,  political,  economic, 
and  military. 

Because  international  terrorism  affects 
most  countries  around  the  world,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  all  responsible  governments  adopt  a 
common  policy  of  not  giving  in  to  terrorist 
blackmail.  This  principle  is  already  embodied 
in  international  conventions  such  as  the  wide- 
ly accepted  Hague  convention  on  hijacking 
which  establishes  an  obligation  to  either  pros- 
ecute or  extradite  hijackers.  Although  there 
is  a  temptation  to  give  in  to  the  terrorists 
demands  on  humanitarian  grounds  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  violence  against  the 
hostages,  such  a  moral  compromise  is  fleeting 
since  a  terrorist  victory  only  encourages 
more  acts  which  endanger  additional  innocent 
lives.  No  responsible  government  can  allow 
itself  to  be  dictated  to  by  ruthless,  criminal 
acts  which  endanger  the  lives  of  its  citizens, 
citizens  of  other  countries,  and  which 
threaten  its  authority.  Compromise  will  prove 
transitory  and  over  the  long  run  will  be 
detrimental  to  a  country's  efforts  to  cope 
effectively  with  the  problem.  ■ 
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United  Kingdom,  France,  and  West  Ger- 
many, the  countries  of  the  summit  seven 
with  bilateral  air  service  with 
Afghanistan,  gave  notice  that  air  links 
would  be  terminated  this  November.  We 
continue  to  monitor  the  actions  of  coun- 
tries during  hijacking  incidents  and  will 


urge  such  actions  in  future  cases  where 
it  would  be  appropriate. 

At  the  bilateral  level,  we  have  con- 
sulted many  countries  on  sharing  infor- 
mation on  terrorists  and  their  plans. 
Such  exchanges  occur  systematically, 
but  we  need  to  do  more  to  assure  that 


Antiterrorism 
Cooperation  Program 


In  April  and  May  of  1982,  Ambassador 
Robert  M.  Sayre,  the  Department  of  State's 
Director  for  Combatting  Terrorism,  testified 
before  both  Houses  of  Congress  in  support  of 
a  new  program  intended  to  be  a  major  ele- 
ment of  the  President's  program  to  combat 
and  deter  political  terrorism.  The  proposal 
asks  Congress  to  provide  authority  and  fund- 
ing for  assistance  to  selected  friendly  govern- 
ments by  providing  them  with  antiterrorism 
training,  specialized  equipment  where  ap- 
propriate, and  by  generally  expanding  the 
scope  and  type  of  intergovernmental  coopera- 
tion. Specifically  the  Department  asked  the 
Congress  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  to  authorize  antiterrorism  assistance  up 
to  a  level  of  $5  million  in  FY  1983. 

Both  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee responded  encouragingly  to  this  pro- 
posal and  recommended  to  their  respective 
bodies  that  the  program  be  approved.  Ed- 
ward Marks,  a  career  Foreign  Service  officer 
and  formerly  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Guinea- 
Bissau  and  Cape  Verde  and  most  recently  of 
the  National  War  College,  was  designated  in 
December  1981  as  the  Department's  Coor- 
dinator for  Antiterrorism  Programs. 

As  presently  conceived,  the  program  will 
begin  by  providing  training  courses  in  various 
antiterrorism  skills  and  management  tech- 
niques for  the  civil  and  police  authorities  of 
friendly  developing  countries  subject  to  a  ter- 
rorist threat.  Training  will  be  offered  at  ex- 
isting U.S.  Government  institutions  such  as 
the  FBI  Academy  (Quantico,  Virginia),  the 
Federal  Law  Enforcement  Training  Center 
(Glynco,  Georgia),  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration's  Transportation  Safety  In- 
stitute (Oklahoma  City).  The  training  will  in- 
clude antiterrorist  policy,  government  crisis 
management  organization,  incident  manage- 
ment, hostage  and  barricade  negotiations,  air- 
port security  measures,  bomb  disposal,  and 
dignitary  and  facility  protection.  The  training 
and  orientation  will  be  designated  primarily 
for  senior  officials  responsible  for  antiter- 
rorism policy  and  incident  management,  plus 
senior  training  personnel. 


In  addition,  the  U.S.  Government  will 
provide  a  limited  amount  of  appropriate  an- 
titerrorist equipment  to  complement  specific 
training  programs. 

The  antiterrorism  cooperation  program 
has  a  number  of  objectives,  all  revolving 
around  the  perception  that  political  terrorism 
is  an  international  phenomenon  which 
threatens  individual  countries  as  well  as  in- 
ternational society.  Thus,  it  must  be  met  by 
an  international  effort  much  in  the  way  in 
which  piracy  was  challenged  and  finally 
eliminated.  The  U.S.  Government  has  a 
multifaceted  antiterrorism  program,  impor- 
tant parts  of  which  are  directed  toward 
creating  the  necessary  international  consen- 
sus. The  antiterrorism  assistance  program 
shares  that  objective  but  is  specifically 
directed  toward  enhancing  the  antiterrorist 
operating  skills  of  relatively  inexperienced 
governments  and  to  expanding  cooperation 
among  all  concerned  governments. 

This  program  will  serve  broader  U.S. 
policy  interests: 

•  Strengthen  bilateral  ties  with  friendly 
governments  by  offering  this  concrete 
assistance  in  an  area  of  mutual  concern; 

•  Assist  governments,  by  improving  their 
capabilities,  to  better  protect  U.S.  diplomatic 
missions  and  other  interests,  including  the 
American  tourist;  and 

•  Increase  respect  for  human  rights  and 
improve  the  climate  for  them  by  reducing  the 
terrorist  threat  to  innocent  third  parties  on 
the  one  hand,  while  helping  governments  deal 
with  the  terrorist  threat  by  means  of  modern, 
humane,  and  effective  antiterrorist  tech- 
niques on  the  other. 

Pending  final  authorization  and  approval 
by  Congress  for  FY  1983,  the  Office  for 
Combatting  Terrorism  is  preparing  im- 
plementation of  the  new  program.  By  the 
time  this  article  appears,  selected  posts  will 
have  been  queried  about  the  feasibility  of 
their  host  governments  participating  in  pilot 
projects.  That  inquiry  will  be  followed  by  a 
circular  telegram  to  approximately  15  other 
posts,  initiating  the  participating  country 
selection  process  for  the  antiterrorism 
assistance  program's  first  full  year  of  opera- 
tion (FY  1983).  ■ 


all  members  of  the  world  communi 
aware  of  specific  dangers.  I  wish  to 
this  opportunity  to  assure  you  that  - 
the  United  States  learns  that  a  ten 
act  is  being  planned  in  any  countrj 
around  the  world,  we  immediately  - 
form  the  appropriate  authorities  oil 
country  involved  so  that  innocent  II 
may  be  saved.  We  do  not  and  will  I 
hold  back  such  information.  We  ho 
that  other  countries  will  adopt  a  siil 
policy. 

We  have  also  discussed  the  co<ji 
tion  of  policy  responses  to  terroris 
have  urged  other  countries  to  ado; 
policy  similar  to  ours  to  deny  tern 
the  benefits  they  seek  from  their 
and  to  bring  the  full  force  of  law 
forcement  measures  to  bear  on  th< 

Consultation  and  coordination  J! 
policies  are  only  part  of  the  solutiojj 
have  recently  submitted  legislation  o 
the  U.S.  Congress  which  would 
authorize  a  program  of  antiterrorii 
assistance  for  foreign  government 
enforcement  personnel.  The  Congu 
now  considering  this  proposal.  If  I 
authorized,  this  program  would  enjl 
us  to  offer  training  in  antiterrorism 
security  and  management  skills  atu 
training  facilities  and  to  provide  e& 
ment,  such  as  security  screening  d 
for  airports.  Once  legislation  is  pai 
we  will  be  contacting  selected  cour 
about  the  possibility  of  participatic 
this  program.  We  consider  this  pre 
as  a  way  to  assist  countries  that  rr 
want  to  learn  our  techniques  of  de 
with  terrorists.  But  we  also  see  it 
opportunity  to  learn  by  exchanging 
periences  with  all  countries  that  ha 
been  victims  of  terrorist  attacks. 

As  I  stated  early  in  my  remarl 
principal  target  of  terrorists  is  the 
diplomat.  Terrorists  have  recently 
turned  their  attention  to  foreign 
diplomats  in  the  United  States.  Wn 
therefore,  strengthening  the  protei 
we  provide  to  foreign  diplomats.  V 
have  introduced  new  legislation  wl 
will  enable  the  Department  of  Staf 
carry  out  its  responsibilities  more  I 
tively  and  efficiently  in  cooperation 
State  and  local  authorities.  We  are 
hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  act  I 
promptly  on  this  proposal. 

Although  we  have  a  strong  set*: 
policies  and  laws  on  terrorism  agrj< 
by  the  international  community,  tn: 
ternational  community  has  not  bedi 
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sful  in  working  out  arrangements 
effect  to  these  policies  and  laws, 
untries  in  Europe  have  their  own 
g  arrangements,  and  there  are 
mal  conferences  such  as  this  one. 
lltilateral  cooperation  is  extreme- 


ly limited.  If  the  world  community  is 
serious  about  combatting  terrorism,  then 
it  needs  to  give  more  attention  to  work- 
ing arrangements  that  will  do  that.  For 
its  part,  the  United  States  stands  ready 
to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent. 


iployees  in  Tripoli  poured  motor  oil  on  the  embassy's  marble  staircases  to  delay 
mobs  from  gaining  access  in  December  1979. 


State-Supported  Terrorism 

Unfortunately  there  are  states  which  are 
directly  involved  in  carrying  out  interna- 
tional terrorist  acts.  There  are  also 
states  which  find  it  in  their  interest  to 
provide  arms,  training,  and  logistical 
support  to  terrorist  organizations. 
Another  problem,  then,  is  that  the  com- 
munity of  nations  needs  to  face  forth- 
rightly  the  fact  that  some  of  its  mem- 
bers are  promoting  terrorism  and  others 
have  a  certain  sympathy  for  terrorist 
organizations  and  condone  what  they  do 
because  they  are  of  the  same  political 
philosophy  and  consider  terrorism  as  an 
effective  way  to  undermine  their  adver- 
saries. 


Bonn  Declaration 


In  1978  at  the  economic  summit  in  Bonn,  the 
heads  of  state  and  government  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  France, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Japan  expressed  their  resolve  to  effectively 
combat  international  hijackings  when  they 
issued  the  Bonn  antihijacking  delcaration.*  In 
essence,  the  declaration  states  that  any  na- 
tion which  does  not  prosecute  or  extradite  hi- 
jackers in  its  territory  will  face  the  termina- 
tion of  air  service  by  the  seven  nations.  It 
does  not  specify  what  sentence  a  hijacker 
must  receive  but  does  require  that  he  be  tried 
under  the  laws  of  the  apprehending  nation  (or 
extradited). 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
declaration  has  had  a  positive  effect  in  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  international  terrorist  hi- 
jackings by  its  reaffirmation  of  the  need  of 
governments  to  live  up  to  their  international 
responsibilities  to  either  prosecute  or  ex- 
tradite hijackers.  Obviously  any  multinational 
undertaking  of  this  type  faces  differences  in 
interpretation  due  to  the  different  approaches 
and  policies  regarding  terrorism.  However,  at 
the  1981  Ottawa  summit,  the  seven  govern- 
ments provided  a  clear  expression  of  resolve 
by  giving  Afghanistan  notice  that  it  faced 
sanctions  due  to  the  harboring  of  the  hi- 
jackers of  a  Pakistani  International  Airlines 
aircraft.**  This  action  will  serve  to  place 
potential  hijackers  on  notice  that  it  will  be 
difficult  for  them  to  find  sanctuary. 


•The  Bonn  declaration  was  published  in 
the  Bulletin  of  Sept.  1978,  p.  5. 

**The  Ottawa  statement  was  published  in 
the  Bulletin  of  Aug.  1981,  p.  16.  ■ 
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U.S.  Government  Organization  for 

Antiterrorism,  Planning,  Coordination, 

and  Policy  Formulation 


National  Security 
Council 


Senior  Interdepartmental 
Group 

Chairman,  Deputy  Secretary  of  State 


Interdepartmental  Group  on  Terrorism 

f.iMjh    Ch!irman:   | 

»     '\p&%i     "  State  M 

♦j'  &*• ^   Deputy  Chairman  :  \._    " 

■^re,  t*  p  Justice 
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Advisory  Group  on  Terrorism 


Agency  for  International  Development 

Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 

Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms 

Center  for  Disease  Control 

Central  Intelligence  Agency 

Defense  Intelligence  Agency 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  Energy 

Department  of  Interior 

Department  of  Justice 

Department  of  State 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

Department  of  Transportation 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 


Federal  Protective  Service 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
International  Communications  Agency 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
Metropolitan  Police  Department 
National  Security  Agency 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  Research 

and  Statistics 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
Office  of  Undersecretary  of  Defense 
United  States  Coast  Guard 
United  States  Customs  Service 
United  States  Postal  Service 
United  States  Secret  Service 


The  U.S.  Government  is  organized  in  ' 
separate  but  parallel  ways  to  deal  with* 
distinct  aspects  of  the  problem  of  inteiv 
tional  terrorism — policy  and  incident  rm 
ment. 

The  principal  vehicle  for  coordinat  r, 
policy  and  programs  is  the  Interdeparte 
Group  on  Terrorism,  the  senior  executa 
branch  organization  devoted  solely  to  je 
problem  of  terrorism.  Chaired  by  the  1[ 
ment  of  State,  it  is  made  up  of  repress 
fives  of  the  Departments  of  Justice  IF.' 
(deputy  chairman),  Defense  /JCS,  Eneijj 
Treasury,  and  Transportation;  Centrah 
telligence  Agency;  National  Security  Ca 
and  the  office  of  the  Vice  President.  Ti 
group  meets  frequently,  generally  twi<ii 
month,  to  insure  full  coordination  amq; 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  as 
involved  in  antiterrorism  programs.  T 
State  Department  representative,  anch 
man,  is  the  Director  of  the  Office  for  •  l 
batting  Terrorism. 

The  executive  branch's  response  tl 
management  of  terrorist  incidents  is  b< 
the  "lead  agency"  concept.  State  has  ti 
in  overseas  incidents,  Justice/FBI  the  e 
incidents  of  domestic  terrorism,  and  tl 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAJ  \ 
a  key  role  in  skyjackings  of  U.S.  flag  <- 
within  the  United  States. 

When  a  terrorist  incident  occurs 
overseas,  the  State  Department  immea 
convenes  a  task  force  under  the  direct  i 
the  Office  for  Combatting  Terrorism  t 
manage  the  U.S.  response.  The  task  f : 
physically  located  in  the  Operations  Cit 
the  State  Department  and  is  in  operatr 
24-hours  a  day  until  the  incident  is  res  i 
It  is  composed  of  representatives  fronl 
appropriate  geographic  and  functional 
bureaus  in  the  State  Department  and  c 
other  agencies  as  necessary. 

When  Brig.  Gen.  James  L.  Dozier  i 
kidnapped  in  Verona,  Italy,  on  Decenvi 
1981,  for  example,  an  interagency  tasf 
was  convened  by  the  State  Departmei 
within  hours  after  the  news  of  the  ab(C 
In  addition  to  the  normal  members  of  * 
task  force,  the  Department  of  Defense 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  represe-i 
because  of  Gen.  Dozier's  military  posiji 
That  task  force  remained  in  operation 
Gen.  Dozier's  rescue  on  January  28,  111 
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Government 
inization 

is  the  U.S.  Government  doing  in 
ts  operations  and  organizations  to 
out  the  strong  policy  enunciated 
;sident  Reagan? 
rst,  I  am  sure  that  you  would 
that  a  key  to  dealing  with  the  ter- 
threat  is  good  intelligence.  We 
•ecently  strengthened  significantly 
)ility  to  collect,  analyze,  and  use  in- 
nce  on  terrorism.  We  have  also 
steps  to  improve  the  exchange  of 
ration  with  our  friends  and  allies, 
is  one  thing  to  have  intelligence;  it 
ther  to  get  policy  officers  to  act  on 
;  have  made  organizational  changes 
mprove  our  alert  system  and 
tise  capability.  Certainly,  on  the  in- 
>nce  side,  we  are  in  much  better 
today  than  we  were  a  year  or  two 

econd,  soon  after  the  Reagan  Ad- 
tration  assumed  office,  it  created 
terdepartmental  Group  on  Ter- 
n—most of  you  would  say  inter- 
terial— to  serve  as  the  policy  for- 
;ion  and  coordination  body  for  the 
■nment.  It  is  composed  of  repre- 
tives  of  Federal  agencies  with 
t  responsibilities  for  combatting  in- 
tional  terrorism.  I  am  the  chairman 
it  group.  Since  its  inception  it  con- 
d  a  complete  review  of  U.S.  policy 
troposed  several  initiatives.  One  of 
aps  that  needed  to  be  filled  was  a 
operational  arrangement  to  pro- 
support  to  the  President  and  other 
lecisionmakers  during  a  major  ter- 
;  incident.  This  has  been  remedied, 
ve  believe  that  we  are  now  better 
lized  to  get  prompt  policy  guidance 
at  we  can  respond  swiftly  and  ef- 
'ely  to  a  terrorist  incident, 
'he  possible  use  of  force  to  resolve 
cident  is  another  important  aspect 
ir  response  capability.  In  the  United 
;s,  most  major  cities  have  SWAT 
ial  weapons  and  tactics]  teams, 
i  district  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
stigation  (FBI)  has  its  own  SWAT 
i.  The  rescue  missions  which  were 
ucted  at  Entebbe,  Mogadishu,  and 
ranian  Embassy  in  London  last 
,  as  well  as  a  number  of  aircraft  in- 
lts,  emphasize  the  need  for  an  effec- 
assault  capability.  The  United 


States  has  dedicated  military  forces  for 
such  a  purpose.  Although  we  consider 
the  use  of  force  in  resolving  a  terrorist 
incident  a  measure  of  last  resort,  it  is 
important  to  have  these  capabilities 
should  they  be  needed. 

Role  of  the  Department 
of  State 

To  many  of  you,  terrorism  is  a  domestic 
problem  and  you  may  wonder  why  the 
foreign  office  would  head  the  Federal 
Government  group  on  terrorism.  The 
answer  is  quite  simple:  For  the  United 
States,  most  of  the  terrorist  incidents 
have  been  directed  against  our  diplomats 
or  American  interests  overseas.  The 
Department  of  State  is  the  "ministry"  in 
the  United  States  most  directly  affected 
and  best  able  to  respond.  We  do  have 
terrorist  incidents  in  the  United  States 
and  when  they  occur,  it  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
take  the  lead  and  respond.  As  all  of  you 
attending  this  conference  know,  when  it 
is  the  unique  case  of  an  aircraft,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  our  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  (FAA). 

As  you  might  expect,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  has  taken  many  steps 
over  the  years  to  improve  our  security, 
especially  overseas.  We  are  now  en- 
gaged in  major  improvements  to  many 
of  our  embassies  which  will  provide  bet- 
ter protection  to  both  personnel  and 
physical  facilities.  Some  15<t  out  of  every 
$1.00  the  Department  spends  on  opera- 
tions is  for  security.  So  it  is  no  small 
matter  to  us.  And  other  governments 
which  have  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
tecting American  Embassies  are  spend- 
ing again  collectively  as  much  as  we  do. 
It  is  my  responsibility  to  assure  that  we 
recommend  security  policies  and  pro- 
grams that  provide  a  prudent  level  of 
protection.  We  are  doing  that. 

Conclusion 

We  believe  we  have  in  place  the  policies, 
programs,  and  organization  to  deal  with 
terrorism,  but  we  are  fully  aware  that 
there  is  much  more  to  be  done. 

The  international  community  must 
continue  and  strengthen  its  efforts  to 


cooperate  more  fully  on  terrorism.  The 
international  organizations  in  par- 
ticular— the  United  Nations  and  the 
regional  organizations — might  consider 
additional  conventions  to  outlaw  ter- 
rorist tactics,  such  as  assassinations  and 
bombings,  and  bring  these  additional 
tactics  under  the  "prosecute  or 
extradite"  obligation.  The  international 
community  must  give  special  emphasis 
to  working  arrangements  that  will  give 
full  effect  to  these  policies  and  conven- 
tions. We  are  hopeful  that  we  can  imple- 
ment our  proposed  antiterrorism  train- 
ing program  beginning  in  1983  and  that 
it  will  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
more  effective  working  relationships 
among  civil  authorities  responsible  for 
dealing  with  terrorism. 

Individual  countries  should  redouble 
their  efforts  to  make  clear  that  ter- 
rorism is  an  unacceptable  method  for 
achieving  change.  No  matter  what  one's 
ideological  preferences,  a  bomb  in  a 
train  station  or  a  threat  of  death  against 
a  plane  load  of  civil  air  passengers  is  not 
an  acceptable  way  to  bring  one's  causes 
to  public  attention  or  to  overthrow  a 
government.  An  adequate  response  re- 
quires not  only  a  better  intelligence 
capability  so  that  we  are  warned  of 
possible  terrorist  acts,  but  that  the 
machinery  of  government  is  organized 
from  top  to  bottom  so  that  we  act 
promptly  when  a  terrorist  incident  oc- 
curs. I  believe  that  we  in  the  U.S. 
Government  are  now  prepared,  but  it 
will  require  constant  vigilance,  planning, 
and  the  exercise  of  our  organizational 
system  to  have  confidence  that  we  can 
deal  effectively  with  terrorist  incidents. 

We  must  work  to  establish  a  world 
in  which  peaceful  change  can  occur 
without  violence  and  terror.  We  must 
also  be  vigilant  in  our  mutual  efforts  to 
prevent  terrorist  attacks.  You  have  a 
particularly  important  part  to  play  in 
prevention.  I  know  that  we  will  continue 
to  work  together  toward  this  goal.  In 
that  effort,  you  can  be  certain  that  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  be  a  full 
and  reliable  partner.  ■ 
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A  Jewish  synagogue  in  Antwerp  was 
bombed  by  the  PFLP/SC  on  October  20, 
1981,  causing  2  deaths  and  95  injuries. 
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Overview 

Both  the  number  of  international  ter- 
rorist incidents  and  the  number  of 
casualties  resulting  from  incidents  fell  in 
1981  (figure  1).  Deaths  caused  by  ter- 
rorist attacks  dropped  dramatically  from 
642  in  1980  to  173  in  1981.  Despite  this 
decline  in  the  number  of  casualties,  the 
long-term  trend  is  toward  more  serious 
threats  to  human  life.  In  1970  about  half 
the  international  terrorist  incidents  were 
directed  against  people  and  half  were 
directed  against  property.  In  1981,  80% 
of  such  incidents  were  directed  against 
people. 

Attacks  against  U.S.  citizens  also 
declined  in  number  with  fewer 
casualties,  but  all  the  U.S.  fatalities  in 
1981  (as  in  1980)  were  killed  because  of 
their  nationality.  In  earlier  years,  most 
were  victims  of  indiscriminate  terrorist 
attacks  that  had  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  their  citizenship. 

The  trend  toward  a  broader 
geographic  spread  of  international  ter- 


Figure  1 

International  Terrorist  Incidents 


Number  of  Incidents 


Total  Incidents:  7.42S 


111 II 

1968  69  70  71   72  73  74   75  76  77  78  79  80  81 


rorism  continued  in  1981;  incidents  oc- 
curred in  91  countries,  more  than  in  any 
previous  year.  Government- sponsored  in- 
ternational terrorist  attacks  were  mainly 
directed  against  Middle  Easterners  in 
the  Middle  East. 


Key  Patterns  in  1981 

Types  of  Attacks.  In  1981  international 
terrorists  used  a  variety  of  methods  to 
achieve  their  goals— including  kidnap- 
ping, hostage  taking,  assassination, 
bombing,  threats,  and  hoaxes  (table  1). 
The  number  of  serious  incidents — kid- 
nappings, major  bombings,  assassina- 
tions, and  skyjackings— dropped.  Al- 
though assassinations  and  assassination 
attempts  dropped  from  111  in  1980  to 
70  last  year,  1981  still  had  the  second- 
highest  total  since  1968,  when  the 
United  States  began  to  record  such  in- 
cidents. 

In  the  first  part  of  1981,  the  number 
of  skyjackings  was  high,  but  after  a  few 
well-publicized  failures,  their  incidence 
declined.  In  March  a  Pakistani  commer- 
cial airliner  was  hijacked  first  to 
Afghanistan  and  then  to  Syria  by  the 
Pakistan  Liberation  Army  (PLA).  The 
resulting  release  of  prisoners  in 
Pakistan,  combined  with  publicity  and 
eventual  freedom  for  the  terrorists, 
probably  encouraged  other,  less- 
successful  attempts.  An  Indonesian 
plane  was  also  seized  in  March  and 
taken  to  Thailand  where  all  the  ter- 
rorists were  killed  by  Indonesian  forces, 
and  the  hijacking  of  a  Turkish  plane  to 
Bulgaria  was  foiled  by  the  pilot  and 
passengers.  Fewer  incidents  occurred 
during  the  rest  of  the  year,  apart  from 
several  attempts  by  East  Europeans  to 
hijack  planes  to  the  West.  One  dramatic 
exception  was  the  simultaneous  hijack- 
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ing  of  three  planes  from  Venezuela  via 
Central  America  to  Cuba,  where  the 
hostages  were  released.  The  total 
number  of  skyjackings  reported  in  1981 
was  32,  four  less  than  the  previous  year. 
Caution  is  indicated  in  using  these 
figures,  however,  as  the  United  States 
suspects  far  more  incidents  may  have 
occurred  in  Eastern  Europe  than  the 
United  States  has  recorded. 

Location  of  Attacks.  Figures  for 
1981  confirm  a  clear  trend  toward  a 
greater  geographic  spread  of  interna- 
tional terrorism. 


1970 
1975 
1980 
1981 


48  countries 
57  countries 
76  countries 
91  countries 


The  great  majority  of  incidents, 
however,  continued  to  occur  in  a  few 
areas  where  conditions  facilitate  publici- 
ty and  in  some  cases  provide  greater 
safety  for  the  perpetrators — Western 
Europe,  Latin  America,  the  Middle 
East,  and  North  America.  More  in- 
cidents occurred  in  the  United  States 
than  in  any  other  country,  but  Argen- 
tina, Lebanon,  West  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy  were  also  sites  of  frequent  ter- 
rorism. 

Victims.  In  1981  citizens  of  77  coun- 
tries were  the  victims  of  international 
terrorist  incidents,  more  than  in  any 
previous  year  since  January  1968.  As  in 
past  years,  U.S.  citizens  were  the 
primary  target,  followed  by  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  U.S.S.R.,  France, 
Israel,  Turkey,  and  Iraq.  Attacks  or 
threats  against  citizens  of  these  seven 
countries  accounted  for  more  than  60% 
of  the  709  incidents  (including  threats 
and  hoaxes)  recorded  in  1981.  Incidents 
directed  against  U.S.  citizens  or  facilities 
totaled  258  last  year. 

In  terms  of  who  or  what  is  attacked, 
there  are  several  clear  and  ominous 
trends.  In  1970  about  half  of  the  in- 
cidents were  against  people,  the  rest 
against  property.  Now,  80%  are  directed 
against  people.  Diplomats  are  the 
foremost  category;  the  number  of  at- 
tacks against  them  rose  from  an  average 
165  per  year  during  1975-79  to  409  in 
1980  and  then  dropped  to  368  in  1981, 
when  they  constituted  more  than  half  of 
all  victims.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  ris- 
ing number  of  attacks  sponsored  by 


Table  1 

Geographic  Distribution  of  International 
Terrorist  Incidents,  1981,  by  Category 


Type  of  Event 

Kidnapping 
Barricade-hostage 
Bombing8 
Armed  attack 
Hijackingb 
Assassination0 
Sabotage 
Exotic  pollution 
Subtotal 

Bombing  (minor) 
Threat 

Theft,  break-in 
Hoax 
Otherd 
Subtotal 

Total 


Type  of  Event 

Kidnapping 
Barricade-hostage 
Bombing3 
Armed  attack 
Hijacking6 
Assassination0 
Sabotage 
Exotic  pollution 
Subtotal 

Bombing  (minor) 
Threat 

Theft,  break-in 
Hoax 
Otherd 
Subtotal 

Total 


U.S.S.R./ 

North 

Latin 

Western 

Eastern 

America 

America 

Europe 

Europe 

0 

10 

6 

0 

3 

13 

12 

0 

12 

25 

89     , 

1 

0 

7 

2 

0 

4 

9 

2 

8 

2 

7 

30 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

21 

72 

142 

13 

12 

33 

52 

2 

15 

18 

15 

6 

1 

4 

5 

0 

34 

17 

18 

3 

5 

12 

17 

1 

67 

84 

107 

12 

88 


156 


249 


25 


Middle  East/ 

North  Africa 

Asia 

5 

0 

3 

0 

33 

1 

15 

0 

3 

5 

20 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

79 

9 

13 

4 

7 

6 

2 

1 

6 

5 

22 

2 

50 

18 

:ific 

Unkown 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

129 


27 


aBombings  where  damage  or  casualties  occurred,  or  where  a  group  claimed  respons  1 
bHijackings  of  air,  sea,  or  land  transport. 

includes  assassination  or  attempt  to  assassinate  where  the  victim  was  preselected  I 
name. 

includes  conspiracy  and  other  actions  such  as  sniping,  shootout  with  police,  and  ar> 

smuggling. 


governments,  which  tend  to  single  out 
enemy  diplomats,  dissidents,  and  promi- 
nent exiles  living  abroad.  Businessmen, 
mostly  U.S.  citizens  in  Latin  America, 


were  the  victims  in  12%  of  the  inc< 
and  military  personnel  were  involw 
about  9%.  Attacks  against  military 
sonnel  constitute  one  of  the  fastes1 
growing  categories. 
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errorist  Groups.  A  total  of  113 
is  claimed  credit  for  international 
rist  incidents  in  1981,  down  slightly 
the  high  of  128  in  1980.  These 
ers  are  undoubtedly  inflated:  some 
>s  create  cover  names  to  avoid 
nsibility  for  a  particular  action, 
s  use  them  to  commemorate  an  an- 
gary, and  common  criminals  create 
thers  to  mislead  investigators.  The 
rists  represented  86  nationalities, 
is  in  the  past,  Palestinians,  Arme- 
,  West  Germans,  and  Central 
•icans  were  responsible  for  the  ma- 
of  incidents. 

rerrorist  Events  Causing  Death 
jury.  Only  about  one-fourth  as 
people  were  killed  in  terrorist  at- 
in  1981  as  in  the  previous 
-173  compared  with  642.  The 
ier  injured  also  dropped,  but  not  as 
atically  (figure  2).  The  patterns 
,  however,  similar  to  previous 
i.  Assassination  attempts  and  bomb- 
iccounted  for  the  majority  of  at- 
that  involved  casualties,  and  most 
sse  incidents  occurred  in  Western 
pe  and  the  Middle  East.  Terrorists 
ir  to  have  been  more  careful  in 
ting  their  targets,  and  more  than 
)f  such  attacks  resulted  in  harm  on- 
the  intended  victim,  whereas  in  the 
innocent  bystanders  were  much 
often  the  victims. 

ittacks  that  produced  casualties  oc- 
:d  in  56  countries.  The  greatest 
)er  took  place  in  Lebanon,  where 
'  of  the  Middle  Eastern  terrorist 
os  are  headquartered  and  where 


Categories  of  Terrorist  Incidents 


Kidnapping 

Seizure  of  one  or  more  victims,  who  are  then 
moved  to  a  hideout. 

Barricade-Hostage 

Seizure  of  a  facility  with  whatever  hostages 
are  available;  their  release  is  made  contingent 
on  meeting  terrorists'  demands. 

Bombing 

Major  bombing — use  of  any  type  of  explosive 
or  incendiary  device  for  terrorist  purposes, 
including  those  delivered  through  the  mail, 
when  significant  damage  or  casualties  occur 
or  a  terrorist  group  claims  responsibility. 
Minor  bombing — same  as  above  except  that 
there  are  no  casualties  and  little  or  no 
damage,  and  no  group  claims  responsibility. 

Armed  Attack 

An  attempt  to  seize  or  damage  a  facility, 
with  no  intent  to  hold  it  for  negotiating  pur- 
poses. 

Hijacking 

An  attempt  to  seize  an  airplane,  ship,  or 
other  vehicle,  with  whatever  hostages  may  be 
in  it,  to  force  some  action — movement  to 
another  country  and  /or  agreement  by  the 
authorities  involved  to  some  terrorist  de- 
mand. 

Assassination 

An  attempt,  whether  or  not  successful,  to  kill 
a  preselected  victim,  usually  with  small  arms 
or  bombs.  Letter  bombs  are  excluded  from 
this  category,  although,  in  at  least  some 
cases,  there  probably  is  a  specific  intended 
victim. 


s  and  Injuries  Due  to  International  Terrorist  Attacks 


|  Total  Wounded:  8. 218 
!  Total  Killed:  3.841 


Sabotage 

Intentional  destruction  of  property  by  means 
other  than  bombing. 

Exotic  Pollution 

Use  of  exotic  substances — atomic,  chemical, 
or  biological — to  contaminate  material;  for 
example,  the  introduction  of  mercury  into 
oranges  shipped  from  Israel. 

Threat  Hoax 

The  stated  intent  by  a  terrorist  group  to 
carry  out  an  attack,  or  a  false  alert  to 
authorities  about  a  coming  terrorist  attack  by 
a  named  group. 

These  incidents  serve  terrorists'  purposes 
in  that  they  tend  to  alarm  and  intimidate 
potential  victims,  their  parent  states  and 
organizations,  and  often  the  local  populace. 
They  usually  cause  facilities  to  be  evacuated, 
absorb  the  time  of  investigative  authorities, 
and  generally  disrupt  the  work  of  the 
threatened  group. 

Well  over  half  the  recorded  threats  and 
hoaxes  are  directed  against  U.S.  citizens — 
673  out  of  a  total  of  1,081  threats  and  78  out 
of  143  hoaxes.  This  is  at  least  partially  at- 
tributable to  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
has  much  more  information  about  such  inci- 
dents than  it  does  about  threats  or  hoaxes  di- 
rected against  other  nations'  citizens.  More- 
over, much  of  the  information  on  such  inci- 
dents directed  against  foreigners  is  derived 
from  their  reports  to  U.S.  authorities  about 
such  attacks  in  the  United  States — frequently 
at  the  United  Nations. 

Theft,  Break-In 

Illegal  entry  into  a  facility  to  intimidate  or 
harass  its  owners. 

Other 

Includes  sniping,  shootouts  with  police,  arms 
smuggling,  and  credible  reports  of  plotting  a 
terrorist  attack  that  is  subsequently  foiled  or 
aborted.  In  all  cases  a  terrorist  group  is 
named.  ■ 
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responsibility  for  security  is  fragmented. 
Included  in  the  Lebanese  total  are  a 
number  of  Iraqi  and  Iranian  attacks  on 
each  other's  diplomats. 

Fifty-eight  terrorist  groups  claimed 
responsibility  for  attacks  that  produced 
casualties  in  1981,  compared  with  49  in 
1980.  The  Armenian  and  Palestinian 
groups  were  responsible  for  most  of 
these  attacks.  Nationalities  most  vic- 
timized changed  little  from  1980: 
Americans  were  most  numerous  among 
casualties,  followed  by  Israelis,  Britons, 
Iraqis,  and  Iranians. 

Attacks  Against  U.S.  Citizens.  A 

total  of  258  international  terrorist  in- 
cidents were  directed  against  U.S. 
citizens  or  property  during  1981— slight- 
ly more  than  in  most  previous  years  but 
not  as  many  as  in  1978  and  1980.  There 
were  nine  kidnappings,  14  assassination 
attacks,  and  91  bombings  of  U.S.  prop- 
erty—about the  same  as  in  1980. 
Threats  dropped  significantly  from  50  to 
29,  but  hoaxes  rose  from  25  to  51  (tables 
2  and  3  and  figure  3). 

A  new  and  ominous  development  is 
that  all  the  Americans  killed  by  interna- 
tional terrorist  attacks  in  1980  and  1981 
were  assassinated  because  of  their  na- 
tionality. In  earlier  years,  most 
Americans  killed  in  such  incidents  were 
victims  of  indiscriminate  attacks  that 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  their  na- 
tionality. Moreover,  at  least  one  ter- 
rorist group,  the  Red  Brigades,  is 
known  to  have  shifted  to  less  well- 
protected  U.S.  officials  after  initially 
planning  to  attack  a  closely  guarded 
target. 

Seventy-two  international  terrorist 
groups  took  credit  for  attacks  against 
Americans  in  1981.  The  Colombian  left- 
ist group— April  19  Movement 
(M- 19)— claimed  the  largest  number. 
The  Red  Army  Faction  (RAF)  and  its 
sympathizers  in  West  Germany  and  ter- 
rorist groups  in  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
and  Peru  also  carried  out  a  significant 
number  of  attacks  against  Americans. 

In  addition  to  nongovernment- 
sponsored  terrorist  attacks  in  1981,  the 
United  States  was  confronted  by  Libyan 
leader  Qadhafi's  threat  to  assassinate 
President  Reagan  and  other  senior  U.S. 
Government  officials  and  to  attack  U.S. 
facilities  abroad. 


Table  2 

Geographic  Distribution  of  International 
Terrorist  Attacks  on  U.S.  Citizens 
and  Property,  1981,  by  Category 


U.S.S.R./ 

North 

Latin 

Western 

Eastern 

Type  of  Event 

America 

America 

Europe 

Europe 

Kidnapping 

0 

8 

1 

0 

Barricade-hostage 

0 

2 

0      ' 

0 

Bombing3 

4 

21 

21 

0 

Armed  attack 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Hijackingb 

4 

6 

2 

4 

Assassination0 

0 

5 

3 

0 

Sabotage 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Subtotal 

8 

47 

28 

4 

Bombing  (minor) 

5 

16 

17 

0 

Threat 

3 

8 

7 

2 

Theft,  break-in 

0 

1 

2 

0 

Hoax 

6 

15 

15 

3 

Otherd 

1 

8 

8 

1 

Subtotal 

15 

48 

49 

6 

Total 

23 
Middle  East/ 

95 

77 

10 

Type  of  Event 

North  Africa 

Asia 

Pacific 

Unkown 

Kidnapping 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Barricade-hostage 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Bombing3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Armed  attack 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Hijacking"3 

1 

4 

0 

0 

Assassination0 

5 

1 

0 

0 

Sabotage 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Subtotal 

8 

5 

0 

0 

Bombing  (minor) 

2 

3 

0 

0 

Threat 

3 

4 

0 

0 

Theft,  break-in 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Hoax 

6 

4 

1 

0 

Otherd 

6 

1 

0 

0 

Subtotal 

19 

13 

1 

0 

Total 

27 

18 

1 

0 

aBombings  where  damage  or  casualties  occurred,  or  where  a  group  claimed  responsili' 
bHijackings  of  air,  sea,  or  land  transport. 
Includes  assassination  or  attempt  to  assassinate  where  the  victim  was  preselected  b 
name. 

includes  conspiracy  and  other  actions  such  as  sniping,  shootout  with  police,  and  arn 

smuggling. 


In  1981,  17%  of  incidents  directed 
against  Americans  resulted  in  at  least 
one  casualty.  Six  Americans  were  killed 
and  31  wounded  in  international  ter- 
rorist attacks  in  1981.  These  numbers 


are  slightly  lower  than  in  the  last  f  v 
years.  This  is  partially  due  to  good  jj 
tune;  the  number  of  attemped  violet 
tacks  has  not  decreased. 
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.11  six  U.S.  citizens  killed  in  1981 
assassinated  in  Latin  America, 
i  more  than  one-third  of  the  in- 
ts  directed  against  Americans  oc- 
d.  While  the  attacks  were  no  more 
ent  than  in  1980,  the  number  in 
year  was  higher  than  in  any 
jus  year.  Five  assassination  at- 
,  eight  kidnappings,  37  bombings, 
our  skyjackings  that  involved  U.S. 
ns  were  recorded  in  Latin  America 
g  the  year. 

In  El  Salvador  15  incidents  took 
,  including  a  series  of  armed  at- 

against  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 

h  and  April  and  the  murder  of  two 

leans  in  January. 

In  Guatemala  there  were  14  at- 
,  including  five  kidnappings  and  the 
er  of  three  U.S.  citizens. 

In  Costa  Rica  a  bomb  destroyed  a 
arrying  Marine  guards  to  the  U.S. 
issy,  injuring  three  guards  and 
driver. 

In  Colombia  the  M-19  carried  out 
attacks  on  Americans  during  the 

including  the  murder  of  a  kid- 
ad  missionary. 

In  Peru  the  U.S.  chancery  and  the 
ssador's  residence  were  bombed  on 
st  31. 

l  total  of  30  attacks  were  directed 
st  U.S.  personnel  and  property  in 
Germany  during  1981 — more  than 
y  other  year.  They  were  carried  out 
^F  members  or  sympathizers  and 
ied  an  attempt  to  assassinate  Gen. 
arick  Kroesen  (commander,  U.S. 
s  in  Europe)  as  well  as  numerous 
ings  of  U.S.  facilities.  The  last 
ing  of  the  year,  on  August  31  at 
stein  AFB,  damaged  the  head- 
ers building  and  injured  18  people, 
ling  a  U.S.  brigadier  general. 


Broader  Picture 

the  United  States  began  recording 
rational  terrorist  incidents  in  1968, 
nber  of  broad  patterns  have 
ged.  Some  are  relatively  unchang- 
iuch  as  the  distribution  of  terrorist 
aits— where  Western  Europe, 
America,  and  the  Middle  East  con- 
to  account  for  about  three-fourths 
incidents  (figure  4).  Almost  half  of 
icidents  recorded  since  1968  have 
red  in  only  nine  countries.  The 


Figure  3 

International  Terrorist  Attacks  on  US  Personnel  and  Facilities,  1981 
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Figure  4 

Geographic  Distribution  of  International 

Terrorist  Attacks,  1968-81 


Number  of  Attacks 

Total  Incidents:  7,425 

Other  767 

USSR/Eastern  Europe 

Africa  251                   X 

' 

^\        Western  Europe 
\  2,452 

North  America  / 

761                         / 

Middle  East  and\ 
North  Africa          \ 
1.512                            \ 

Latin  America  1.597 

greatest  number  were  recorded  in  the 
United  States  (partly  because  informa- 
tion is  better);  other  nations  with  a  large 
number  of  incidents  include  Argentina, 
Italy,  France,  West  Germany,  Iran, 
Turkey,  Greece,  and  Israel.  These  are 
convenient  locations  for  terrorist  opera- 
tions, and  in  many  cases  the  incident  did 
not  even  involve  citizens  of  the  country 
in  which  the  event  occurred.  Fewer  than 
20%  of  the  events  in  France  involved 
French  terrorists,  for  example,  and  an 
even  smaller  portion  of  the  victims  were 
French  nationals. 

Over  the  past  14  years,  more  than 
20%  of  all  international  terrorist  in- 
cidents occurred  in  Latin  America,  and 
the  number  in  that  region  has  been  in- 
creasing faster  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  More  attacks  were  recorded 
in  1980-81  than  in  any  other  2-year 
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period  since  1968,  primarily  reflecting 
the  spillover  of  increased  domestic 
violence  into  the  international  arena.  In 
most  cases,  the  attacks  were  carried  out 
by  indigenous  groups  against  foreigners 
in  an  attempt  to  discredit  or  undermine 
the  local  regime.  In  some  cases  the  at- 
tacks were  by  rightwing  groups  against 
foreigners  who  were  thought  to  sym- 
pathize with  antigovernment  forces. 

From  1968  through  1981,  the  United 
States  recorded  1,512  international  ter- 
rorist incidents  in  the  Middle  East  and 
North  Africa.  The  number  of  attacks  in 
the  region  was  highest  in  1978  (reflect- 
ing increased  anti-American  activity  in 
Iran),  remained  high  in  1979  and  1980, 
and  declined  somewhat  in  1981.  As  in 
Latin  America,  much  of  the  interna- 
tional terrorism  is  a  spillover  from 
domestic  violence;  Iran  in  1978  is  a  good 
example.  Most  of  the  attacks  in  that 
region  were  carried  out  by  Middle 
Eastern  terrorists,  and  about  half  were 
directly  at  other  Middle  Eastern  citizens. 
Responsibility  was  claimed  by  151  dif- 
ferent terrorist  groups — mostly  Pales- 
tinian.1 

While  citizens  of  almost  every  coun- 
try have  been  victimized  by  international 
terrorism,  most  incidents  have  been 
directed  against  those  of  only  a  few 
countries  (figure  5).  U.S.  records  show 
that  between  1968  and  1981,  citizens  of 
131  different  countries  were  victimized 
by  international  terrorism;  attacks 
against  U.S.,  Israeli,  U.K.,  West  Ger- 
man, French,  and  U.S.S.R.  nationals  ac- 


Figure  6 
Type  of  Victim 

of  International  Terrorist 

Attacks,  1968- 

81 

Number  of  Attacks 

Total  Incidents 

7.425 

Prominent  Opinion 
Leaders  209 

Government  Official 
259 


Private  Parti* 
(Tourists,  students, 
missionaries,  etc.) 
1,415 


Diplomats  2,856 


Corporate  Officials  1,1 


count  for  more  than  60%  of  all  the  in- 
cidents. Americans  were  by  far  the  most 
often  targeted.2  Of  the  7,425  attacks 
recorded,  38%  were  directed  against 
U.S.  citizens.  This  reflects  the  wide 
geographic  spread  of  American  interests 
and  the  fact  that  U.S.  citizens  are 
regarded  as  symbols  of  Western  wealth 
and  power. 

Each  year,  between  35%  and  45%  of 
all  the  international  terrorist  incidents 
are  directed  against  U.S.  personnel  or 
property.  The  second-highest  number  of 
incidents  against  any  single  country  has 
consistently  been  far  less— about  10%  of 
the  total.  Usually  either  Israel  or  the 
United  Kingdom  has  been  the  second 
most  victimized  country.  In  1979, 


Figure  5 

Nationality  of  Victims  of  International  Terrorist  Attacks,  1968-81 
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however,  it  was  France  and  in  1981 
Soviet  Union. 

Diplomats  have  been  the  forem 
target  of  terrorist  incidents,  accoui 
for  nearly  40%  of  the  total  (figure  . 
Businesses  and  businessmen  are  tl  s 
ond  most  frequent  victims.  Since  15 
almost  one-fourth  of  the  incidents  3 
directed  against  business,  especial!! 
business  in  Latin  America.  The  nut 
reached  a  high  in  1978  and  decline 
thereafter — in  part  because  of  incn 
security,  improved  operating  proctj 
in  high-risk  areas,  and,  most  impo  i 
ly,  a  shift  in  focus  by  many  terrori 
groups. 

Although  military  personnel  ai 
as  large  a  segment  of  the  victim  p  i 
tion  as  diplomats  or  businessmen, '  < 
United  States  has  recorded  600  ten 
attacks  (fewer  than  10%  of  the  tot) 
against  them.  The  number  of  attai 
against  the  military  is  increasing  ?t 
greatest  rate. 

The  pattern  of  terrorist  events  1 
produce  casualties  appears  to  be  cj 
ing.  In  1,614  such  incidents  (figure" 
3,841  people  were  killed  and  8,29c- 
wounded.  Bombings  and  assassina) 
account  for  more  than  70%  of  the 
tacks  that  produced  casualties.  Bo 
ings  have  always  been  the  most 
prevalent,  perhaps  the  most  serioi  I 
ing  the  December  15,  1981,  bombi ; 
the  Iraqi  Embassy  in  Beirut,  whicl 
killed  at  least  55  and  injured  anoth 
100. 

In  recent  years,  however,  assa  i 
tion  attempts  have  increased  dran 
ically,  especially  from  1977  to  198( 


1968-76 

20  (annual  avera 

1977 

34 

1978 

54 

1979 

65 

1980 

111 

1981 

70 

2.00(1 


3.000 


This  increase  is  attributable  tor 
fact  that  several  countries— Libya 
Syria,  and  Iran  among  them— havi 
creasingly  used  their  military  and  - 
telligence  services  to  carry  out  ten 
attacks  against  foreign  diplomats 
their  own  exiles. 

U.S.  citizens  have  been  the  vicjr 
of  only  20%  of  all  attacks  that  proi 
casualties,  while  suffering  more  thi 
40%  of  all  international  terrorist  i; 
cidents.  U.S.  businessmen  have  bei 
primary  target  of  casualty-produci' 
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,  but  attacks  on  U.S.  diplomats  and 
try  personnel  have  increased  at  a 
-  rate  in  recent  years, 
ver  the  period  1968-81,  attacks  on 
•icans  that  produced  casualties  oc- 
d  in  69  countries,  most  frequently 
gentina,  Iran,  and  the  Philippines, 
than  155  terrorist  groups  claimed 
risibility  for  one  or  more  attacks. 
Argentine  Montoneros  and  Iranian 
'alestinian  groups  have  been  the 
prominent  perpetrators. 
1 1981,  for  the  first  time,  the 
;d  States  has  grouped  terrorist  in- 
to into  more  serious  and  less 
is  categories.  As  shown  in  figure  8, 
umber  of  serious  incidents — such 
Inappings,  the  taking  of  hostages, 
sination  attacks,  and  major  bomb- 
-rose  rapidly  in  the  early  1970s,  re- 
jd  fairly  steady  between  1974  and 
then  jumped  to  new  highs  in 
-81.  Less  serious  incidents  have 
lated  more  widely.  The  peak  year 
datively  minor  incidents,  1978,  saw 
p  in  serious  incidents.  Minor  bomb- 
ind  threats  account  for  more  than 
af  the  less  serious  incidents, 
he  trend  of  serious  international 
rist  incidents  involving  U.S.  citizens 
aperty  has  shown  little  variation 
•e  9).  It  peaked  in  1975,  declined 
after,  only  to  rise  somewhat  in  the 
2  years.  Less  serious  incidents  ac- 
■  for  most  of  the  year-to-year  varia- 
n  total  incidents  involving  the 
■d  States. 


Terrorist  Groups 

More  than  670  groups  have  claimed 
credit  for  at  least  one  international  at- 
tack since  the  United  States  began  keep- 
ing statistics  in  1968.  This  number  is  un- 
doubtedly inflated:  some  of  these  are 
cover  names  for  organizations  wishing 
to  deny  responsibility  for  a  particular  ac- 
tion, and  some  have  probably  been  used 
by  common  criminals  to  throw  off  in- 
vestigators or  by  psychotics  seeking 
public  recognition.  The  list  includes  the 
names  of  nations  that  conduct  interna- 
tional terrorism  such  as  Libya  and 
Syria,  insurgency  groups  that  use  ter- 
rorist tactics,  separatist  groups  such  as 
the  ETA  (a  Basque  group),  and  nihilist 
groups  such  as  the  RAF  and  the 
Japanese  Red  Army.  It  includes  leftwing 
groups,  rightwing  groups,  anti- American 
groups,  anti-Soviet  groups,  environmen- 
talist groups,  and  even  religious  groups. 
They  represent  the  spectrum  of 
ideologies,  classes,  cultures,  and  races. 

The  annual  number  of  groups  that 
claim  credit  for  attacks  has  increased 
markedly  since  the  United  States  began 
keeping  statistics.  For  example,  49 
groups  claimed  credit  for  attacks  in 
1970,  rising  to  111  groups  by  1975,  and 
128  groups  by  1980.  It  dropped  slightly 
to  113  in  1981. 

While  some  terrorist  groups  have 
dropped  out  of  sight  during  the  14-year 
period,  a  large  number  have  persisted. 
They  are  well  organized,  with  a 
dedicated  core  of  well-trained  and  highly 
motivated  terrorists.  Moreover,  they 
usually  have  at  least  some  popular  sup- 


Figure  8 

International  Terrorist  Incidents,  1968-81 
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Figure  9 

International  Terrorist  Attacks  on  US 

Personnel  and  Facilities,  1968-81 
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port.  Although  the  Provisional  Irish 
Republican  Army  (PIRA)  is  primarily  a 
domestic  terrorist  group  that  conducts 
operations  in  Northern  Ireland,  U.S. 
records  show  that  the  PIRA  and  its 
sympathizers  have  conducted  more  in- 
ternational terrorism  than  any  other 
group.  The  PIRA  has  launched  attacks 
from  several  countries,  and  the  attacks 
have  involved  citizens  from  at  least  15 
countries,  although  the  majority  were 
against  British  nationals. 

The  Black  September  Organization 
has  carried  out  the  second-largest 
number  of  attacks,  most  of  them  in 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  targeted 
against  Israelis  and  moderate  Palestin- 
ians. Other  Palestinian  groups — par- 
ticularly the  Popular  Front  for  the 
Liberation  of  Palestine  (PFLP),  the 
PFLP-General  Command,  and  the  Black 
June  Organization  (BJO) — have  con- 
ducted terrorist  incidents  during  the 
past  14  years.  Together,  the  Palestinian 
groups  perpetrated  more  international 
attacks  than  any  other  movement.  U.S. 
records  show  9%  of  all  terrorist  attacks 
(almost  700)  have  been  carried  out  by 
Palestinians. 

Other  significant  groups  that  have 
been  active  in  international  terrorism 
are  the  Montoneros,  the  Armenian 
Secret  Army  for  the  Liberation  of 
Armenia  (ASALA),  the  Basque 
Fatherland  and  Liberty,  the  M-19,  and 
the  RAF.  Among  the  states  most  active 
in  carrying  out  international  terrorist  at- 
tacks are  Libya,  Iran,  Syria,  and  Iraq. 
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Activities  of  Significant 
Groups  in  1981 

The  United  States  recorded  113  ter- 
rorist groups  that  claimed  credit  for  in- 
ternational attacks  during  1981.  The  ter- 
rorists represented  86  nationalities,  and, 
as  in  the  past,  Palestinians,  Armenians, 
Germans,  Salvadorans,  and  Guatemalans 
carried  out  the  most  attacks. 

Armenian  Secret  Army  for  the 
Liberation  of  Armenia.  ASALA  carried 
out  more  international  attacks  during 
1981  than  any  other  terrorist  organiza- 
tion. Its  primary  targets  in  the  past 
have  been  Turkish  diplomats  and 
diplomatic  facilities,  but,  under  cover 
names,  ASALA  has  attacked  Swiss  in- 
terests in  retaliation  for  the  arrest  of 
ASALA  members,  and,  using  the  name 
Orly  Organization,  it  has  attacked 
French  interests  in  retaliation  for  the 
November  arrest  of  an  Armenian  carry- 
ing a  false  passport  at  Orly  Airport. 
ASALA  carried  out  40  attacks  in  11 
countries  during  the  year.  Although 
most  of  the  attacks  were  bombings 
against  French  and  Swiss  property,  the 
most  serious  were  attacks  against 
Turkish  diplomats.  These  included  the 
September  24  seizure  of  the  Turkish 
Consulate  in  Paris  and  the  assassination 
of  Turkish  diplomats  in  Switzerland, 
Denmark,  and  France. 

Palestinian  Terrorists.  Palestinian 
terrorists  have  not  been  as  active  in  in- 
ternational terrorism  in  recent  years  as 
during  the  mid-1970s.  In  1981  some 
radical  Palestinian  groups  resumed  in- 
ternational terrorist  attacks.  Palestinian 
terrorists  carried  out  a  total  of  49  at- 
tacks during  1981;  groups  such  as  the 
May  15  Organization,  Black  June 
Organization,  and  the  PFLP-SC  (Special 
Command)  were  the  most  active.  This  is 
far  more  than  recorded  in  1979  or  1980 
but  about  the  same  as  during  the 
mid-1970s.  The  attacks  were  committed 
in  14  countries.  Most  of  the  incidents 
were  bombings,  six  were  assassination 
attempts,  five  were  armed  attacks,  and 
one  was  a  rocket  attack. 

The  May  15  Organization  and  the 
PFLP-SC  were  active  in  1981.  The 
former  carried  out  attacks  against 
Israeli  targets  in  Europe,  including 
bomb  attacks  on  the  embassies  in  Vien- 


Table  3 

International  Terrorist  Attacks  on  U.S.  Citizens 
and  Property,  1968-81,  by  Category 


Type  of  Event 

Kidnapping 
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Bombing3 
Armed  attack 
Hijackingb 
Assassination0 
Sabotage 
Subtotal 

Bombing  (minor) 
Threat 

Theft,  break-in 
Hoax 
Otherd 
Subtotal 

Total 


Type  of  Event 

Kidnapping 
Barricade-hostage 
Bombing3 
Armed  attack 
Hijackingb 
Assassination0 
Sabotage 
Subtotal 

Bombing  (minor) 
Threat 

Theft,  break-in 
Hoax 
Otherd 
Subtotal 

Total 


1968       1969       1970       1971       1972       1973       1974 


1 

3 

25 

19 

5 

22 

14 

1 

0 

4 

0 

1 

3 

2 

13 

31 

29 

37 

44 

28 

80 

1 

4 

3 

5 

10 

8 

6 

1 

5 

12 

4 

4 

0 

1 

3 

3 

10 

2 

,4 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

1 

0 

20 

46 

83 

70 

71 

66 

105 

36 

62 

106 

105 

100 

79 

79 

11 

12 

51 

51 

71 

77 

19 

0 

3 

15 

8 

1 

3 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1 

10 

9 

12 

11 

9 

51 

78 

183 

173 

184 

170 

111 

71 

124 

266 

243 

255 

236 

216 

1976       1977       1978       1979       1980       1981      ) 


8 

7 

8 

8 

10 

9 

2 

3 

0 

6 

7 

2 

54 

63 

42 

35 

39 

47 

8 

5 

12 

10 

11 

7 

5 

4 

3 

15 

20 

21 

15 

6 

7 

10 

18 

14 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

93 

88 

72 

85 

105 

101 

71 

72 

133 

91 

58 

44 

53 

22 

161 

47 

50 

29 

1 

0 

7 

4 

13 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

25 

51 

13 

13 

23 

28 

27 

27 

138 

107 

324 

171 

173 

157 

231 


195 


396 


256 


278 


258 


aBombings  where  damage  or  casualties  occurred,  or  where  a  group  claimed  responsi  i 
bHijackings  of  air,  sea,  or  land  transport. 

includes  assassination  or  attempt  to  assassinate  where  the  victim  was  preselected  b 
name.  . 

includes  conspiracy  and  other  actions  such  as  sniping,  shootout  with  police,  and  arr 

smuggling. 


na  and  Athens  and  on  El  Al  offices  in 
Italy  and  Turkey.  It  also  claimed  credit 
for  the  bombing  of  a  Cypriot  cruise  ship 
in  Haifa,  Israel.  The  PFLP-SC  carried 
out  a  series  of  bombings  in  the  Middle 
East  and  is  believed  responsible  for  the 
October  20  bombing  of  a  synagogue  in 
Belgium. 


The  Black  June  Organization  (1 ' 
a  radical  Palestinian  group  which  c- 
poses  political  settlement  with  Isra 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  H 
Arafat's  moderate  policies,  was  alsi 
active  during  1981.  It  targeted  mo'i 
Palestinians,  Israelis,  and  non-Israi 
Jews.  On  September  23,  BJO  laun« 
hand  grenade  attack  on  the  offices! 
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shipping  line  in  Cyprus.  BJO 
moderate  Palestinian  leaders  on 
in  Brussels  and  on  October  9  in 
(This  is  the  group  that  attempted 
issinate  the  Israeli  Ambassador  in 
n  on  June  3,  1982,  an  incident 
receded  the  Israeli  invasion  of 
on.) 

rovisional  Irish  Republican 

The  PIRA  was  more  active  in 
han  in  most  previous  years.  It 
,ted  for  the  attempted  assassina- 
te Bernadette  Devlin  McAliskey 
he  murder  of  Sir  Norman  Stronge 
s  son. 

RA  expanded  the  tactic  of 
er  hunger  strikes.  After  a  66-day 
Sobby  Sands  died  on  May  5.  He 
le  first  and  most  widely  publicized 
militant  to  die  in  1981.  Nine  other 
and  Irish  National  Liberation  Ar- 
^LA)  members  died  after  unsuc- 
.1  attempts  to  gain  prisoner-of-war 
i  for  the  terrorist  inmates.  After 
ilure  of  the  hunger  strikes,  the 
intensified  its  campaign  of 
ce  in  England.  In  October  and 
nber  it  claimed  credit  for  bombing 
ies  in  London,  mailed  several 
3  to  British  facilities,  kidnapped  the 
I  a  wealthy  Irish  businessman,  and 
pted  to  assassinate  the  Command- 
eneral  of  the  British  Royal 
ies.  PIRA  sympathizers  destroyed 
h  cars  in  West  Germany,  bombed  a 
h  cultural  center  in  Greece,  at- 
d  British  targets  in  Portugal,  and 
tened  British  facilities  in 
erland. 

led  Army  Faction.  The  RAF  in 

aunched  a  series  of  attacks  against 
,S.  presence  in  West  Germany 
e  a  series  of  setbacks  in  1980.  The 
had  been  rebuilding  its  operational 
ure  for  some  time,  and  in  an  at- 
to  capitalize  on  the  controversy 
^ATO  nuclear  weapons  moderniza- 
lans  and  "squatters'  rights"  in 
Berlin,  the  RAF  and  its  sym- 
er  groups  carried  out  numerous 
;s. 

le  RAF  or  its  supporters  claimed 
for  numerous  attacks  during  the 
It  firebombed  U.S.  military 
ies  in  Frankfurt  and  Wiesbaden.  It 
pted  to  bomb  the  U.S.  library  in 
Berlin  and  the  Dow  chemical  plant 
sseldorf.  On  August  31,  the  RAF 


?*■ 
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exploded  a  car  bomb  at  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  Headquarters  at  Ramstein.  It  at- 
tempted to  assassinate  U.S.  Gen. 
Frederick  Kroesen  on  September  15,  fir- 
ing two  rocket-propelled  antitank 
weapons  at  Kroesen's  car;  one  missed, 
and  the  other  hit  the  trunk.  The  car  was 
severely  damaged,  but  no  one  was 
seriously  injured.  Sympathizer  groups 


During  1981  Irish  terrorists  imprisoned  in 
Northern  Ireland  carried  out  hunger 
strikes  "to  the  death."  Ten  prisoners  died. 
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Skyjacking 


Since  January  1968,  there  have  been  684  at- 
tempted skyjackings,  representing  about  9% 
of  all  terrorist  attacks  since  that  date.  Ac- 
cording to  U.S.  records,  those  attempts  have 
resulted  in  at  least  50  fatalities  and  400  in- 
juries. More  than  one-third  of  the  hijackers 
demanded  passage  to  Cuba.  Nearly  40%  of 
the  planes  hijacked  belonged  to  U.S.  carriers 
(such  as  Eastern,  National,  and  TWA). 

The  number  of  attempted  skyjackings 
reached  a  high  in  1969-70,  declined  slightly 
in  1971-72,  then  decreased  by  half  in  1973, 
and  has  remained  fairly  constant  since  then. 
These  decreases  are  easily  traced  to  in- 
creased public  awareness  of  and  concern  for 
this  threat.  The  1970  multiple  skyjacking  by 
Palestinian  terrorists  was  the  catalyst  for  in- 
ternational concern  which  resulted  in  The 
Hague  and  Montreal  conventions  on  aerial  hi- 


jacking. In  January  1973,  the  full  screening 
of  boarding  passengers  and  luggage  inspec- 
tion was  instituted  in  the  United  States  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  at  international  airports  in 
other  countries;  that  year  the  number  of  sky- 
jacking attempts  was  half  that  of  the 
previous  year.  The  U.S.  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration (FAA)  reports  that  more  than 
20,000  firearms  have  been  confiscated  since 
the  institution  of  these  security  measures. 
Of  the  684  skyjacking  attempts  since 
1968,  108  have  been  designated  terrorist  sky- 
jackings, meaning  they  were  politically  moti- 
vated. More  than  one-third  of  these  resulted 
in  casualties  (212  dead  and  186  wounded). 
Terrorist  skyjackings  originated  in  43  coun- 
tries and  terminated  in  47  countries,  most  of 
them  in  Latin  America,  Western  Europe,  and 
the  Middle  East.  Forty-eight  terrorist  groups 


claimed  the  credit,  almost  half  of  them  .1 
tinians  and  Latin  Americans. 

Between  1973  and  1980,  terrorists 
averaged  five  skyjacking  attempts  a  ye; 
There  was  a  significant  increase  in  198! 
partly  attributable  to  the  Pakistan  Libet 
Army's  (PLA)  successful  skyjack  in  Mai 
which  probably  encouraged  other  atterr  I 
As  of  May  31,  1982,  there  have  been  fc 
terrorist  skyjackings,  suggesting  a  decn 
from  the  1981  total. 

Terrorists  achieved  logistic  success' 
70%  of  their  attempts  between  JanuarJ  i 
and  June  1982.  (Logistic  success  does  n 
mean  that  ancillary  demands  were  met; , 
simply  notes  whether  the  skyjacker  waJ 
to  divert  the  plane  to  a  destination  selea 
by  the  terrorist.)  ■ 


Terrorist  Skyjackings  by  Region,  January  1968-June  1982* 


&z? 


North  Amerik*         _^  *-'<••« 


8 

(7.4%; ; ,  'vU 


">/**£l 


-Q     :r.a> 


^k 


Europe 

^■^yXptMiddleEest 

(  " "-."-.-     ^19.4%) 


Africa 

/'  7 
(€.5%) 


USSR/ 

Eastern  Europe 

2 

(1.9%) 


Latin  America 
29 

(26,9%) 


'Figures  indicate  the  number  of  incidents  per  region  and  percent  of  total 
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i  attacked  West  German  and  U.S. 
rets  in  Germany  and  other  European 
ntries.  The  Black  Block  bombed  two 
i.  military  facilities  near  Frankfurt 

attempted  to  bomb  the  railroad  line 
he  Rhein  /  Main  airbase.  Others 
ibed  the  U.S.  Consul  General's  office 

a  military  base  near  Frankfurt  and 
!.  military  facilities  in  Kassal, 
:sbaden,  and  West  Berlin.  They  also 
icked  a  West  German  Consulate  in 
itzerland  and  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
ia. 

Red  Brigades.  Despite  some  set- 
ks  early  in  the  year,  the  Red 
^ades  broadened  their  targets  to  in- 
le  foreign  nationals  in  1981.  The  con- 
>ions  of  Patrizio  Peci,  the  arrest  of 
planner  Mario  Moretti,  and  in- 
ised  government  antiterrorist  activi- 
:ontributed  to  pressure  on  the  RB. 
The  RB  claimed  credit  for  numerous 
tcks  during  the  past  year — the 
issination  of  a  hospital  director  in 
in,  a  prison  warden  in  Rome,  and 
r  police  officials.  The  RB  kidnapped 
je  individuals,  murdering  one  and 
■asing  the  other  two  after  holding 
ti  for  lengthy  periods.  In  retaliation 
Peci's  testimony,  the  RB  kidnapped 

killed  his  brother  and  shot  one  of  his 
jnse  attorneys.  During  the  year,  the 
also  wounded  12  victims,  bombed 
r  facilities,  and  robbed  a  bank  in 
ne. 

On  December  17,  RB  kidnapped 
'.  Army  Brig.  Gen.  James  Dozier 
n  his  home  in  Verona,  Italy.  Italian 
norities  subsequently  arrested  more 
(i  300  suspects  and  uncovered  large 
Hints  of  weapons  and  supplies  in  the 
rch  for  Dozier  and  subsequent 
nterterrorist  operations.  On  Janu- 

28,  1982,  Italian  officers  rescued 
;ier  from  a  safehouse  in  Padua. 

Basque  Fatherland  and  Liberty. 

[Spain,  the  ETA-PM  (Political- 
tary)  and  the  ETA-M  (Military), 
•  i  Marxist-Leninist-oriented  Basque 
.iratist  organizations,  continued  their 
;  paign  of  violence  against  the 
j  nish  Government.  They  also  targeted 
tens  from  six  other  countries  in 
|  in,  including  threats  to  bomb  the 
•  airbase  near  Torrejon. 
J  Early  in  January  the  government 
!  nted  greater  autonomy  for  the 
J  que  region  in  an  attempt  to  decrease 


tension,  but  this  did  not  stop  the  ter- 
rorists; they  claimed  credit  for  many  at- 
tacks during  the  next  few  months.  Near 
the  end  of  January,  the  terrorists  fired 
antitank  weapons  at  government 
buildings  in  two  Basque  cities,  kid- 
napped a  prominent  citizen  in  Bilbao, 
and  kidnapped  and  murdered  the  chief 
nuclear  engineer  at  the  Lemoniz  power 
plant  in  northern  Spain.  During  the 
same  month,  the  Spanish  police  rescued 
unharmed  a  prominent  doctor  who  had 
been  kidnapped  in  Madrid  and  was  being 
held  in  northeast  Spain  by  ETA-PM  for 
a  U.S.  $2  million  ransom. 

On  February  20,  in  a  coordinated 
operation,  the  ETA  kidnapped  the 
honorary  consuls  to  Spain  from  Austria, 
El  Salvador,  and  Uruguay.  The  consuls 
were  held  for  a  week,  and  the  attack 
received  widespread  publicity. 

On  February  23,  the  ETA-PM  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  abandon  ter- 
rorism. Shortly  thereafter  the  ETA-M 
increased  its  terrorist  campaign.  In 
February  and  March,  it  bombed 
facilities,  attacked  police  patrols,  and 
assassinated  prominent  members  of  the 
Spanish  Government.  A  few  months 
later  the  ETA-M  carried  out  another 
series  of  attacks,  which  included  assaults 
on  police  and  Civil  Guard  facilities  and 
bombings  of  the  Spanish  electric  com- 
pany. 

April  19  Movement.  The  Colombian 
April  19  Movement  (M-19)  carried  out 
11  international  terrorist  operations  in 
1981,  including  bombings,  hijackings, 
and  one  kidnapping.  All  of  the  incidents 
occurred  in  Colombia  and  almost  all 
were  targeted  against  the  United  States. 
A  faction  of  the  group  kidnapped  a  U.S. 
citizen,  and  after  weeks  of  negotiations 
and  threats  his  body  was  found  in  an 
abandoned  bus  in  Bogota. 

The  M-19  attempted  large-scale 
military  operations  on  March  8  and  11, 
launching  amphibious  attacks  on  three 
remote  villages  in  southern  Colombia. 
Government  forces  killed  or  captured 
most  of  the  terrorists.  M-19  suffered 
another  major  setback  when  a  truckload 
of  sophisticated  weapons,  including 
rocket  grenades  and  machineguns,  was 
captured  by  the  Colombian  border 
guard. 


Marxist-Leninist  Armed  Propagan- 
da Unit.  In  Turkey  the  MLAPU,  a  fac- 
tion of  the  Turkish  People's  Liberation 
Party/Front,  the  most  anti-U.S.  of  all 
the  leftist  groups  in  Turkey,  was  respon- 
sible for  the  deaths  of  seven  Americans 
in  1979  and  one  in  1980.  MLAPU  killed 
no  Americans  in  1981  and  had  very  little 
success  in  other  terrorist  attacks  during 
the  year. 

Since  imposition  of  martial  law  in 
September  1980,  the  Turkish  military 
government  has  killed  or  arrested  a 
number  of  MLAPU  members,  raided 
safehouses,  and  executed  convicted 
MLAPU  members.  Although  the  group 
suffered  setbacks  during  the  year,  it  was 


U.S.  Business  Can 
Call  for  Help 


The  Department  of  State's  Threat  Analysis 
Group  can  provide  brief  unclassified  oral 
evaluations  to  U.S.  business  representatives 
on  the  potential  terrorist  threat  in  countries 
around  the  world.  Call  (202)  632-6308. 

During  an  international  terrorist  incident 
involving  U.S.  interests,  a  State  Department 
task  force  coordinates  the  U.S.  response. 
Businessmen,  whose  operations  may  be 
affected  by  that  crisis,  may  telephone  the 
Office  for  Combatting  Terrorism  to  be  put  in 
direct  contact  with  the  task  force.  Call  (202) 
632-9892.  ■ 


able  to  conduct  some  terrorist  opera- 
tions, both  against  the  U.S.  presence  in 
Turkey  and  against  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment. On  January  22,  the  MLAPU  at- 
tempted to  assassinate  two  U.S.  soldiers 
as  they  walked  to  a  bus  stop.  On  April 
6,  the  MLAPU  claimed  credit  for  an  at- 
tack on  a  U.S.  military  vehicle.  Although 
the  vehicle  was  hit  by  machinegun  fire  a 
number  of  times,  no  one  was  seriously 
injured.  The  terrorists  who  carried  out 
this  attack  were  arrested  in  a  raid  on  a 
safehouse  the  following  day. 

Special  Cases— Guatemala  and 
El  Salvador.  In  Guatemala  and  El 
Salvador,  prolonged  domestic  strife  has 
created  fertile  soil  for  terrorism,  both 
domestic  and  international.  Terrorism  is 
a  major  tactic  of  both  leftwing  and 
rightwing  groups  in  El  Salvador.  Of  the 
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five  leftwing  groups  forming  the 
Farabundo  Marti  National  Liberation 
Front  (FMLN),  the  Popular  Liberation 
Forces  (FPL)  is  the  strongest  and 
largest.  Groups  operating  under  the 
rubric  FMLN  or  FPL  claimed  respon- 
sibility for  most  of  the  attacks  in  1981, 
including  18  attacks  on  U.S.  personnel 
or  facilities  and  10  attacks  on  the  em- 
bassies or  private  facilities  of  other  Cen- 
tral American  countries.  Among  the  in- 
cidents involving  U.S.  citizens  was  a 
series  of  attacks  on  the  U.S.  Embassy 
during  March  and  April.  Other  attacks 
on  Americans  in  El  Salvador  included 
the  bombing  of  the  Exxon  compound,  a 
Hardees  restaurant,  and  the  Citibank 
facilities. 

Rightwing  terrorists  were  also  ac- 
tive in  El  Salvador,  with  most  attacks 
against  other  Salvadoran  citizens.  On 
January  3,  the  head  of  the  agrarian 
reform  program  and  two  U.S.  advisers 
were  assassinated  by  three  terrorists 
while  at  a  dinner  meeting  at  the 
Sheraton  Hotel  in  San  Salvador.  Two 
men  arrested  in  connection  with  this 
case  have  ties  with  extreme  rightwing 
groups  opposed  to  Salvadoran  land 
reform. 

In  Guatemala  terrorism  figured  as  a 
major  tactic  of  the  right,  the  left,  and 
the  Guatemalan  Government.  U.S.  files 
contain  records  of  27  international  ter- 
rorist attacks  in  1981.  These  include 
bombings,  kidnappings,  and  four 
assassination  attempts.  While  most  of 
the  international  attacks  were  carried 
out  by  leftwing  groups  such  as  the  Guer- 
rilla Army  of  the  Poor,  two  U.S.  citizens 
were  assassinated  by  rightwing  groups. 
Thirteen  of  the  attacks  were  directed  at 
American  personnel  and  property.  Other 
victims  of  international  terrorism  in 
Guatemala  included  citizens  of  Japan, 
Australia,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Spain,  and  Honduras. 

Among  the  most  publicized  assas- 
sinations were  two  U.S.  missionaries 
working  in  Guatemala  and  a  U.S. 
businessman,  who  had  been  kidnapped 
in  December  1980  by  leftwing  guerrillas 
during  an  attempted  rescue  by  the 
Guatemalan  police.  Numerous  bombings 
of  foreign  facilities  were  recorded,  in- 
cluding the  Pan  American  headquarters, 
the  Honduran  airline  office,  the 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  office, 
an  Eastern  Airlines  plane  on  the 
ground,  the  Chevron  oil  depot  in 


Guatemala  City,  the  British  Consul's  of- 
fice, and  a  U.S.-owned  hotel.  Other  in- 
cidents included  the  murders  of  an 
Italian  and  a  Spanish  priest  working  in 
the  area  and  the  kidnapping  of  an 
Australian  and  a  U.S.  citizen  for  ran- 
som. 


State-Sponsored 
International  Terrorism 

Nations  support  international  terrorist 
groups  or  engage  in  terrorist  attacks  to 
influence  policies  of  other  countries,  to 
establish  or  strengthen  regional  or 
global  influence,  and,  in  some  cases,  to 
eliminate  or  terrorize  dissident  exiles 
and  nationals  from  adversary  countries. 

Many  countries  are  reluctant  to  con- 
demn states  that  support  or  engage  in 
international  terrorist  activities  when 
those  activities  are  cloaked  in  the  mantle 
of  anti-imperialism.  Other  countries 
tolerate  state-sponsored  terrorist  ac- 
tivities because  they  fear  economic  or 
other  forms  of  retaliation  by  the  spon- 
soring states. 

U.S.  records  list  129  terrorist  at- 
tacks conducted  directly  by  national 
governments,  but  this  figure  almost  cer- 
tainly understates  the  incidence  of  state- 
sponsored  terrorism.  More  than  80%  of 
the  129  attacks  took  place  in  1980  and 
1981,  and  almost  40%  were  assassina- 
tions or  attempted  assassinations.  This 
is  roughly  six  times  the  percentage  of 
assassinations  recorded  in  non-state- 
sponsored  terrorist  attacks.  State-spon- 
sored attacks  were  more  lethal  than 
other  terrorist  incidents,  44%  resulting 
in  casualties— a  total  of  60  persons  in- 
jured and  61  killed.  A  majority  of  these 
attacks  occurred  in  the  Middle  East, 
were  carried  out  by  Middle  East  nations, 
and  were  directed  against  expatriates 
and  diplomats  from  Middle  Eastern 
countries. 

The  pattern  of  state-sponsored  inter- 
national terrorist  incidents  in  1981  was 
similar  to  that  of  1980.  The  44  attacks 
occurred  in  20  different  countries,  but 
almost  half  were  in  Lebanon.  The  at- 
tacks were  directed  against  citizens 
from  17  countries,  half  of  them  from  the 
Middle  East.  Incidents  included  kidnap- 
pings, bombings,  assassinations,  and 
armed  attacks  against  embassies  or 
other  facilities.  During  1981,  21  victims 
were  killed  and  28  wounded  in  state- 


sponsored  international  terrorist  at- 
tacks. 

Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets  provic 
training,  arms,  and  other  direct  and  i 
direct  support  to  a  variety  of  nationar 
surgent  and  separatist  groups.  Many 
these  groups  commit  international  te 
rorist  attacks  as  part  of  their  prograi 
of  revolutionary  violence.  Moreover, 
some  of  the  individuals  trained  and 
equipped  by  the  Soviets  make  their  vy 
into  strictly  terrorist  groups  with  litt 
revolutionary  potential. 

Moscow  maintains  close  relations 
with  and  furnishes  aid  to  governmen 
and  organizations  that  directly  suppo, 
terrorist  groups.  In  the  Middle  East,) 
example,  the  Soviets  sell  large  quant* 
of  arms  to  Libya.  The  Soviets  also  b&< 
a  number  of  Palestinian  groups  that 
openly  conduct  terrorist  operations. 
Latin  America,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Cuba  appear  to  be  pursuing  a  long-tei 
coordinated  campaign  to  establish  sy- 
pathetic  Latin  American  regimes.  Tl 
Cubans,  and  more  recently  the  Sovie, 
clearly  support  organizations  and  grq 
in  Latin  America  that  use  terrorism 
basic  technique  to  undermine  existini 
regimes.  In  other  parts  of  the  world, 
especially  Africa,  the  Soviets  have  si- 
ported  guerrilla  movements  and  nati 
liberation  organizations  that  engage 
terrorism. 

Libya.  Support  of  terrorist  grou] 
has  been  an  element  of  Libya's  foreij 
policy  under  Qadhafi  since  the 
mid-1970s.  Qadhafi  has  been  linked  1: 
overwhelming  evidence  to  terrorist  a 
tacks  and  assassinations  in  Western 
Europe,  the  United  States,  and  the  I< 
die  East  and  is  known  to  support  tei 
rorist  groups  and  liberation  moveme  i 
worldwide.  After  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  hi 
dent,  when  the  United  States  shot  d>) 
two  Libyan  fighters  which  were  atta: 
ing  U.S.  naval  forces  in  internationa 
waters,  Qadhafi  threatened  to  assas- 
sinate President  Reagan  and  other 
senior  U.S.  Government  officials.  Th^ 
1981  records  contain  information  on< 
attacks  by  Libyan  assassination  squ£= 

South  Yemen.  The  Government  i 
the  People's  Democratic  Republic  of 
Yemen  has  supported  international  I 
rorism  since  the  late  1960s.  It  provij 
camps  and  other  training  facilities  f( 
number  of  leftist  terrorist  groups. 
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'he  Government  of  South  Yemen 
lot  participated  directly  in  interna- 
]  terrorist  attacks,  however,  and 
h  Yemeni  citizens  have  been  in- 
;d  in  only  six  incidents  since  1968. 

Syria.  As  a  major  supporter  of 
al  Palestinian  groups,  Syria  has 
ided  training,  logistic  support,  and 
>f  diplomatic  facilities  to  groups  that 
villing  to  do  its  bidding.  Syria  sup- 
;  Palestinian  elements  that  engage 
ternational  terrorism,  including  the 
,  which  targets  moderate  Palestin- 
eaders  as  well  as  Israeli  interests. 

raq.  During  the  past  3  years,  the 
i  Government  has  reduced  support 
>n-Palestinian  terrorists  and  placed 
•ictions  on  many  Palestinian  groups, 
ing  closer  to  its  moderate  Arab 
hbors. 

ran.  Despite  its  radical,  anti- 
tern  policies,  its  support  for  Islamic 
amentalists,  and  widespread  govern- 
t  terrorism  within  Iran,  the 
meini  regime  provides  only  limited 
)ort  to  international  terrorist 
ips.  U.S.  records  list  24  international 
arist  attacks  carried  out  directly  by 
Iranian  Government  in  1980  and  five 
J81.  All  of  the  attacks  in  1981  occur- 
in  Beirut  and  were  directed  primari- 
?ainst  Iraqi  diplomats.  Most  Iranian- 
lsored  attacks  on  Iraqi  targets  in 
anon  not  undertaken  by  the  Iranian 
ernment  were  carried  out  by 
anese  Shiite  militia  members. 

Cuba.  Havana  openly  supports  and 
>cates  armed  revolution  as  the  only 
ns  for  leftist  forces  to  gain  power  in 
n  America.  Cuba  also  supports 
inizations  and  groups  in  Latin 
jrica  that  use  terrorism  to  under- 
3  existing  regimes.  The  Cubans  have 
ed  an  important  role  in  facilitating 
movement  of  men  and  weapons  into 
tral  and  South  America,  providing 
ct  support  in  the  form  of  training, 
s,  safe  havens,  and  advice  to  a  wide 
ety  of  guerrilla  groups. 

These  groups  were  more  active  in  the 
1 1970s. 

!The  proportions  are  skewed  by  the  fact 
much  better  information  exists  on  in- 
ula that  involve  the  United  States.  ■ 


U.S.  Business  as  a  Target 


Types  of  Attacks 

International  terrorists  have  used  almost 
every  type  of  violence  against  U.S.  business 
personnel  and  facilities,  ranging  from  tele- 
phone threats  to  murder.  The  United  States 
has  recorded  645  bombings,  61  kidnappings, 
29  assassination  attempts,  and  23  armed  at- 
tacks since  January  1968. 

Bombing.  This  is  a  preferred  terrorist 
method  in  part  because  explosives  are  rela- 
tively easy  to  obtain,  difficult  to  trace,  and 
normally  involve  little  personal  risk  to  the 
perpetrators.  This  common  type  of  attack  oc- 
curred in  38  countries— the  greatest  number 
in  Argentina,  Iran,  Italy,  and  Mexico.  While 
almost  70%  of  all  incidents  recorded  were 
bombings,  the  majority  of  them  did  not  cause 
significant  damage. 

Seizure.  Since  1968  there  have  been  94 
attacks  in  which  U.S.  business  personnel 
were  taken  hostage  against  the  satisfaction 
of  monetary  or  political  demands.  Almost 
two-thirds  of  these  seizures  were  kidnap- 
pings, but  such  incidents  also  included  sky- 
jackings  and  hostage-barricade  situations. 
The  largest  annual  total  of  kidnappings  and 
hostage  seizures  was  21  in  1981,  almost  four 
times  the  annual  average  for  the  1968-81 
period.  Almost  60%  of  them  occurred  in 
Latin  America,  with  the  greatest  number  of 
incidents  in  Argentina,  Guatemala,  and  Co- 
lombia. Financial  demands  were  most  often 
made  for  the  release  of  the  hostages,  but 
other  ultimatums  included  the  release  of  im- 
prisoned terrorists,  publicity  for  a  political 
statement,  and /or  a  safe  getaway  for  the 
captors.  In  over  75%  of  the  hostage  takings, 
the  terrorists  were  able  to  achieve  at  least 
some  of  their  demands. 

Assassination.  Although  handgun  assas- 
sinations of  U.S.  business  representatives 
overseas  are  rare,  they  attract  media  atten- 
tion, require  a  response  from  the  local 
government,  and  have  a  strong  impact  on 
local  business  operations.  Most  incidents  of 
this  type  have  taken  place  in  Argentina  and 
Guatemala. 

Types  of  Companies  Targeted 

The  U.S.  companies  that  have  been  the 
targets  of  terrorism  range  from  well-known 
giants  of  international  business  to  small 
enterprises.  They  included  oil  companies 
(Chevron,  Mobil,  Exxon,  Gulf,  and  Texaco), 
banks  and  financial  enterprises  (Chase  Man- 
hattan, Chemical  Bank  of  New  York,  Bankers 
Trust,  Citibank,  Bank  of  America,  and 
American  Express),  and  companies  associated 
in  the  public  mind  with  the  "American  way  of 


life"  (Coca-Cola,  Pepsi-Cola,  Colgate- 
Palmolive,  Ford,  Chrysler,  Macy's,  Sears 
Roebuck,  and  McDonald's).  Slightly  less 
popular  targets  were  airlines  (Pan  American), 
engineering  firms  (Bechtel),  agricultural 
equipment  companies  (John  Deere),  and  high- 
technology  enterprises  (IBM,  Burroughs,  and 
Honeywell). 

Incidents  Resulting  in  Casualties 

Attacks  that  cause  casualties  are  almost 
always  perpetrated  by  experienced  terrorist 
organizations,  provoke  a  response  from  the 
highest  levels  of  government  and  corporate 
management,  and  command  worldwide  media 
attention. 

The  United  States  recorded  144  terrorist 
attacks  on  U.S.  business  personnel  in 
1968-81  that  caused  injuries  or  death.  Such 
incidents  occurred  in  31  countries,  mostly 
Argentina,  Iran,  the  United  States,  the 
Philippines,  Mexico,  and  Guatemala.  Sixty 
terrorist  groups  claimed  credit.  Bombings 
and  assassinations  accounted  for  75%  of  the 
attacks  resulting  in  casualties. 

Location  of  Incidents 

Since  1968  incidents  of  international  terror- 
ism against  U.S.  business  personnel  and 
facilities  have  occurred  in  56  countries,  more 
than  40%  of  them  in  only  six  countries.  The 
greatest  number  were  in  Argentina,  primari- 
ly because  the  Montoneros  routinely  targeted 
U.S.  business  interests  during  the  early  and 
mid-1970s.  In  the  United  States  and  Italy, 
the  attacks  were  usually  carried  out  by 
foreign  terrorists,  while  in  Argentina,  Iran, 
Mexico,  and  Guatemala,  the  incidents  were 
almost  always  the  work  of  indigenous  groups. 
Terrorist  groups  in  Latin  America  carried  out 
attacks  as  symbolic  action  against  U.S. 
power,  wealth,  and  influence  in  the  region  or 
in  an  attempt  to  undermine  the  local  regime. 
As  with  all  terrorist  attacks,  incidents  in- 
volving U.S.  business  are  often  carried  out 
where  they  will  receive  the  most  publicity, 
and  the  large  urban  areas  of  Western  Europe 
provide  the  perfect  setting. 

International  Terrorist  Groups 

A  total  of  98  terrorist  groups  have  claimed 
credit  for  attacks  against  U.S.  businesses 
during  the  past  14  years.  The  Montoneros 
have  claimed  more  responsibility  than  any 
other  group. 

The  People's  Revolutionary  Army  (Argen- 
tina) also  conducted  numerous  attacks  during 
the  mid-1970s,  but  this  group  has  not  carried 
out  an  attack  against  U.S.  business  since 
1976.  ■ 
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These  cars,  belonging  to  U.S.  employees, 
were  burned  inside  the  embassy  compound 
in  Islamabad,  Pakistan,  when  mobs  over- 
ran that  facility  in  November  1979. 
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Terrorist  Target 
The  Diplomat 


by  Frank  H.  Perez 


Address  before  the 

conference  on  terrorism  sponsored 

by  the  Instituto  de  Cuestiones  Internationales, 

Madrid,  Spain,  June  10,  1982 


The  worldwide  terrorism  phenomenon  of 
the  past  decade  and  a  half  has  impacted 
most  severely  on  our  Western  demo- 
cratic societies.  The  brutal  tactics  of  ter- 
rorist groups,  whether  from  the  far  left 
or  right,  have  served  to  erode  demo- 
cratic institutions  and  civil  liberties  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  Democracies 
have  found  it  difficult  to  cope  with  the 
tactics  of  terrorism  and  in  some  cases 
have  been  tempted  to  respond  by  a  turn 
to  authoritarian  political  structures.  Ter- 
rorism also  has  adversely  impacted  dip- 
lomatic relations  between  nations — even 
friendly  ones. 


Attacks  on  the  Rise 

In  Beirut  the  French  Ambassador  is 
gunned  down  by  terrorists.  Several 
months  later,  a  French  employee  of  the 
embassy  and  his  pregnant  wife  are 
found  shot  to  death  in  their  apartment. 
A  car  bomb  explodes  in  the  French  Em- 
bassy compound  killing  12  and  injuring 
25.  Turkish  officials  are  killed  in  Los 
Angeles  and  Boston  and  another  is 
wounded  in  Ottawa.  The  Turkish  Consu- 
late in  Paris  is  seized.  The  U.S.  Charge 
in  Paris  narrowly  escapes  assassination. 


An  Israeli  attache  is  assassinated  in 
Paris  only  3  months  after  an  American 
military  attache  is  shot  to  death  while  on 
his  way  to  the  embassy.  In  London  the 
Israeli  Ambassador  lies  critically  wound- 
ed in  the  hospital  after  being  shot 
through  the  head  by  a  terrorist.  In 
Guatemala  the  Brazilian  Embassy  is 
seized.  These  are  only  some  of  the  more 
recent  examples  of  growing  terrorist  at- 
tacks against  diplomats. 

The  dramatic  worldwide  increase  in 
both  the  number  and  seriousness  of  ter- 
rorist attacks  against  diplomatic  person- 
nel and  facilities  during  the  past  decade 
has  adversely  affected  the  conduct  of 
diplomacy.  In  1970  there  were  213  at- 
tacks on  diplomats  from  31  countries. 
By  1980  this  number  had  risen  to  409 
attacks  on  diplomats  from  60  coun- 
tries— an  increase  of  almost  100%.  The 
number  of  attacks  on  diplomats  as  a 
percentage  of  total  terrorist  attacks  has 
also  increased  from  30%  in  1975  to  54% 
in  1980.  Unfortunately  this  trend  ex- 
hibits no  sign  of  abating. 

World  attention  has  focused  on  the 
fact  that  diplomacy  has  become  a  high- 
risk  profession.  Some  20  ambassadors 
from  12  countries  have  been  assassi- 
nated (including  five  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dors— more  than  the  number  of  U.S. 
generals  killed  in  the  Vietnam  war).  Be- 
tween 1968  and  mid-1981  there  were 
370  international  terrorist  attacks  which 
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caused  death  or  personal  injury.  During 
1980  alone,  there  were  50  such  in- 
cidents, more  than  in  any  previous  year. 
All  together,  381  diplomats  have  been 
killed  and  824  wounded  between  1968 
and  1982.  Even  more  ominously, 
assassination  attempts,  which  have  been 
increasing  steadily  over  the  past  10 
years,  reached  an  all  time  high  in  1980. 
The  number  of  kidnappings  and  hostage 
barricade  situations  has  also  increased. 
Bombings  are  still  the  most  frequent 
form  of  attack,  however,  since  they  in- 
volve little  risk  of  capture  to  the  ter- 
rorist, and  explosives  can  be  acquired 
fairly  easily. 

The  number  of  groups  carrying  out 
terrorist  attacks  has  also  grown  almost 
every  year.  Since  1968  a  total  of  102 
terrorist  groups  have  claimed  responsi- 
bility for  terrorist  attacks.  In  all, 
diplomats  from  108  countries  have  been 
victims  of  attacks,  and  the  embassies  of 
38  countries  have  been  seized  by  terror- 
ists. The  level  of  violence  of  attacks  has 
also  increased. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  1970s 
the  terrorist  threat  to  diplomats  was 
primarily  from  low-level,  small-scale 
violence.  In  recent  years  we  have  also 
witnessed  an  increase  in  mob  violence. 
Between  1970  and  1980  there  were 
some  70  forcible  incursions  into  diplo- 
matic facilities.  However,  more  than 


50%  of  these  occurred  after  the  take- 
over of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Tehran, 
which  suggests  that  the  success  achieved 
there  created  a  model  for  other  terrorist 
groups  to  emulate.  The  potential 
dangers  of  such  acts  were  borne  out 
when  39  people,  including  several 
Spanish  diplomats,  were  killed  when  the 
Spanish  Embassy  in  Guatemala  was 
seized  in  1980. 


Why  the  Diplomat? 

All  terrorist  attacks  involve  the  use  of 
violence  for  purposes  of  political  extor- 
tion, coercion,  and  publicity  for  a  politi- 
cal cause.  The  terrorist  uses  his  victims 
as  tools  to  achieve  these  goals,  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  those  targeted  are 
rarely  directly  associated  with  the  area 
of  political  conflict.  Although  some  may 
argue  that  attacks  against  diplomats  are 
senseless,  in  the  mind  of  the  terrorist  it 
is  a  calculated  act  with  deliberate  politi- 
cal goals  and  objectives. 

Diplomats  are  highly  visible  and  de- 
sirable targets  for  several  reasons,  in- 
cluding their  symbolic  value  and  the 
psychological  impact  created.  Attacks 
against  diplomats  evoke  a  response  from 
the  highest  levels  of  two  governments— 
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that  of  the  diplomat  attacked  and  th 
the  host  country.  Terrorists  are  alsu 
to  command  worldwide  media  atten  > 
for  the  duration  of  the  incident.  Ten 
ist  groups  single  out  diplomats  perh> 
because  they  perceive  that  in  order 
obtain  the  publicity  they  seek,  they  i 
strike  at  these  increasingly  more  via 
and  symbolic  targets. 

Terrorist  attacks  on  diplomats 
almost  always  are  perpetrated  by  wl 
trained  and  experienced  terrorist  on 
zations.  These  groups  are  well  orga; 
and  are  seeking  specific  political  go; 
For  example,  two  Armenian  terrori 
groups  have  conducted  a  campaign ' 
terror  directed  against  Turkish  dipl; 
mats  in  revenge  for  alleged  atrociti' 
which  were  committed  over  60  year, 
ago.  Some  20  Turkish  diplomats  ani 
members  of  their  families  have  beet 
killed  in  recent  years  by  Armenian  v. 
rorists  in  numerous  countries,  for  e 
pie  in  Spain,  where  in  1978  the  Tun 
Ambassador's  wife,  her  brother,  an* 
their  chauffeur  were  killed.  We  in  tl 
United  States  have  not  been  immur 
the  violence  perpetrated  by  Armeni 
terrorist  organizations.  In  January  i 
this  year  the  Turkish  Consul  Geneni 
Los  Angeles  was  gunned  down  and  i 
honorary  Turkish  Consul  in  Boston 
murdered  in  a  similar  fashion  in  ear 
May.  Earlier  a  car  bomb  was  deton;: 
in  front  of  the  Turkish  U.N.  mission 
juring  several  people. 


An  Increasing  Toll 

Terrorism  unfortunately  has  taken  i 
toll  on  state-to-state  relations.  Relat 
between  countries  can  be  adversely 
affected  if  one  country  believes  that 
another  is  failing  to  provide  adequa 
protection  to  its  diplomats  or  to  live 
to  its  responsibilities.  For  example, 
Franco-Turkish  and  Franco-Spanish 
relations  have  suffered  because  of  a 
perceived  laxity  in  French  prosecuti: 
and  extradition  of  terrorists.  The 
Dominican  Republic  Embassy  seizur 
Bogota  in  1980  by  the  April  19th  M' 
ment  (M-19),  in  which  15  senior 
diplomats  were  held  for  61  days,  ca 
considerable  strains  in  relations  bet 
the  Government  of  Colombia  and  so 
of  the  countries  whose  ambassadors 
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ire  held  hostage.  The  recent  slayings 
Turkish  officials  in  the  United  States 
erject  strain  in  an  otherwise  close 
S. -Turkish  relationship. 

Also,  sponsorship  of  terrorist  acts  by 
e  country  against  another  can  serious- 
disrupt  diplomatic  intercourse  and 
rmal  relations.  Last  year,  for  exam- 
s,  Colombia  suspended  diplomatic  rela- 
ns  with  Cuba  because  of  its  training 
Cuba  of  Colombian  M-19  terrorists. 
ie  of  the  principal  reasons  for  expel- 
g  Libyan  representatives  from  Wash- 
;ton  was  the  continuing  support  by 
i  Qadhafi  regime  to  international  ter- 
rist  activities,  including  those  directed 
ainst  U.S.  officials.  U.S.  relations  with 
ler  countries  and  groups  have  been 
versely  affected  by  their  sponsorship 
acts  of  international  terrorism,  such 
the  Letelier  assassination  in  Washing- 
i  carried  out  by  Chilean  agents  and 
3  continued  resort  to  international  ter- 
rism  by  various  elements  of  the  Pale- 
ne  Liberation  Organization  (PLO). 
ie  disastrous  effects  of  the  seizure  of 
nerican  diplomats  on  U.S. -Iranian 
lations  need  no  further  elaboration. 

Countries  whose  diplomats  have 
en  victimized  represent  a  wide  range 
ideologies,  geographic  locations,  sizes, 
d  wealth.  However,  all  attacks  on 
)lomats  have  one  element  in  common: 
1  terrorist  attacks  are  acts  of  political 
)lence.  The  terrorist  is  seeking  to 
iress  a  political  grievance,  overthrow 
)olitical  system,  or  publicize  a  political 
int  of  view.  I  was  a  firsthand  witness 
the  events  in  Bogota  which  occurred 
len  the  M-19  held  diplomats  from  15 
lntries  hostage  in  the  Embassy  of  the 
'minican  Republic  for  61  days,  de- 
tnding  publicity  for  their  cause,  free- 
m  for  imprisoned  members  of  their 
?anization,  and  ransom.  Although  the 
vernment  of  Colombia  did  not  accede 
the  major  terrorist  demands,  the  ter- 
"ists  did  obtain  widespread  publicity 
•  their  cause.  A  relatively  obscure  ter- 
•ist  organization  was  suddenly  cata- 
lted  into  the  international  spotlight 
d  thereby  increased  greatly  its  prom- 
:nce  within  Colombia  and  interna- 
|  nally. 

!   It  is  the  symbolism  of  the  individual 
i  'rorist  act,  and  not  necessarily  the  act 
,  elf,  which  gives  it  significance.  The 
(•rorist  uses  the  act  to  make  a  political 
itement  to  the  target  (which  is  not  the 
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victim)  and  to  the  world  at  large.  Thus, 
U.S.  diplomats  who  were  held  in  Tehran 
for  444  days  were  used  as  pawns  to  ad- 
vance political  objectives  internally  of 
the  group  that  held  them  as  well  as  to 
achieve  objectives  with  regard  to  the 
U.S.  Government  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

While  the  functions  of  representa- 
tion, negotiation,  and  intelligence 
gathering  continue,  embassies  are  now 
conducting  diplomacy  in  the  face  of  an 
increasingly  violent  environment  under 
conditions  never  before  experienced.  The 
level  of  security  surrounding  diplomatic 
personnel  and  facilities  has  been  in- 
creased to  unprecedented  levels  in  an  at- 
tempt to  deter  terrorist  attacks.  As  em- 
bassy security  has  become  more  string- 
ent, it  has  become  more  difficult  to  con- 
duct diplomatic  business  in  a  normal 
fashion.  Many  embassies  now  resemble 
military  installations,  surrounded  by 
high  walls  and  barbed  wire.  Buildings 
are  equipped  with  automatic  tear  gas 
dispensers,  ballistic  glass,  and  closed- 
circuit  TV.  Visitors  are  searched  and 
made  to  pass  through  metal  detectors 
under  the  scrutiny  of  armed  guards. 
Embassy  personnel  are  often  trans- 
ported in  armored  vehicles. 

The  cost  of  protecting  diplomats 
abroad  has  also  soared.  The  Department 
of  State  now  spends  annually  about  14% 
(around  $140  million)  of  its  entire  budget 
on  security,  and  this  figure  has  been  ris- 
ing steadily.  This  is  in  addition  to  pro- 
tection provided  to  U.S.  diplomatic 
facilities  and  personnel  overseas  by  host 
governments  which  would  cost  us  an  ad- 
ditional $200  million  annually  if  the  U.S. 
Government  had  to  provide  it. 

While  precautions  are  certainly 
necessary,  the  effect  has  been  a  reduc- 
tion in  access  and  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  level  of  communications 
between  diplomats  and  the  host  country, 
in  particular,  the  people  of  the  country. 
Diplomats  are  finding  it  increasingly 
difficult  to  function  well  in  this  environ- 
ment. 


Enhanced  Security 
Measures 

In  1980,  for  the  first  time  since  1968 
when  the  U.S.  Government  first  began 
keeping  statistics  on  terrorism,  U.S. 
diplomats  surpassed  U.S.  businessmen 


Security  Enhancement  Program 


A  dimension  has  been  added  to  the  problem 
of  securing  U.S.  Embassies  in  the  1980s — the 
need  to  cope  with  the  threat  of  mob  violence. 
The  Department  of  State's  security  enhance- 
ment program  must  be  aimed  at  preventing 
U.S.  Embassies  from  being  destroyed,  per- 
sonnel taken  hostage  or  killed,  and  national 
security  information  compromised.  Security 
planning  must  take  into  account  the  possibili- 
ty that  the  host  government  will  not  provide 
meaningful  protection  before  the  attack  or 
send  timely  relief  during  the  attack  but  may 
even  encourage,  support,  or  sponsor  the 
hostile  action.  Public  access  controls  alone 
are  not  sufficient  to  deny  rapid  mob  penetra- 
tion into  buildings. 

In  addition  to  the  threat  of  overt  action, 
U.S.  diplomatic  installations  must  be 
recognized  as  prime  targets  of  espionage  ac- 
tivity by  hostile  intelligence  services.  Surrep- 
titious entry  into  a  mission  is  a  constant 
threat,  as  is  the  danger  of  the  placement  of 
electronic  surveillance  equipment. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  security  enhance- 
ment program  is  to  establish,  at  those  posts 
considered  most  threatened,  an  environment 
that  will  provide  the  greatest  possible  degree 
of  safety  and  security — control  barriers; 
guards  and  receptionists;  bullet-resistant 
materials,  electronically  operated  locks, 


alarms,  and  communications  equipment; 
package  inspection  equipment,  defensive 
equipment,  and  closed  circuit  TV;  perime 
protection  in  the  form  of  fences,  walls, 
gates;  lighting;  reinforcement  of  entranc 
windows,  walls,  and  other  exterior  featur 
of  the  building;  internal  controls;  tear  gas 
systems;  safe  havens  which  are  fire  resist 
and  resist  forced  penetrations;  fire  safety 
equipment;  and  emergency  power  and 
destruction  equipment. 

Initially  proposed  as  a  5-year  progrart 
which  would  cost  approximately  $200  mil 
the  Congress  appropriated  a  total  of  $42 
million  for  FY  1980  and  1981.  Additional 
propriations  have  been  requested  of  $25 
million  each  for  FY  1982  and  1983.  Im- 
provements at  several  posts  have  already 
been  completed.  Major  security  im- 
provements are  to  be  made  at  a  total  of  ? 
the  most  threatened  U.S.  diplomatic  miss 
and  significant  steps  are  being  taken  on 
security  at  another  55  posts.  ■ 

The  U.S.  Embassy  in  San  Salvador  is 
heavily  fortified — a  bunker  is  on  the  ro , 
steel  plates  reinforce  the  balconies,  a  h  t 
wall  surrounds  the  building,  and  armed 
guards  patrol  the  area.  Another  high  w'l 
circles  the  entire  compound. 
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ie  most  frequent  victims  of  terrorist 
iks  overseas,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
businessmen  greatly  outnumber 
diplomats.  To  deal  with  this  prob- 
the  United  States  has  undertaken  a 
•ous  campaign  to  enhance  the 
rity  of  our  personnel  and  facilities 
seas.  Primarily  we  are  attempting 
:duce  the  vulnerability  of  our  diplo- 
c  missions  by  constructing 
neter  defenses,  building  secure  safe- 
ns  to  which  staff  can  retreat  in  the 
t  of  an  attack,  improving  access 
rols,  and  installing  nonlethal  entry 
il  systems.  Other  protective 
sures  involve  added  guards,  armored 
and  the  like.  All  State  Department 
loyees  are  also  required  to  attend  a 
nar  on  "Coping  with  Violence 
>ad"  in  order  to  make  them  aware  of 
rity  problems  and  educate  them  on 
to  reduce  their  vulnerability.  Intelli- 
:e  collection  and  analysis  on  terrorist 
tps  has  been  accorded  a  much  higher 
rity  and  has  paid  off  in  terms  of 
;ing  us  to  possible  attacks  against 
diplomatic  personnel  and  facilities. 


ed  for  International 
operation 

e  are  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
problem  over  the  long  run,  better 
•national  cooperation  will  be  re- 
3d.  While  diplomats  from  the  United 
es,  Israel,  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
ed  Kingdom,  Cuba,  and  Turkey 
i  been  the  most  frequent  targets, 
)rism  is  a  complex  and  universal 
>lem  shared  by  all  nations  of  the 
d.  Virtually  no  state  has  been  left 
Fected  by  terrorism.  Nations  must 
i  together  to  take  steps  to  deter  and 
ent  terrorist  violence  from  escalat- 
Such  necessary  steps  include  a 
ter  exchange  of  information  on  ter- 
>ts  and  their  movements,  tighter 
rols  on  the  movement  of  weapons 
explosives,  and  more  efficient  extra- 
>n  procedures  for  accused  terrorists. 
The  international  community  must 
develop  a  consensus  that  acts  of  ter- 
5m  should  be  outlawed  and  that 
e  who  commit  them  should  be 
ight  to  justice.  The  international 
munity  took  a  major  step  in  this 
ird  in  1973  when  it  adopted  the  U.N. 
vention  on  the  Prevention  and 


Terrorism  and  the  Foreign  Service 


In  1981  more  than  13,000  people  took  the 
written  examination  for  entry  into  the 
Foreign  Service — about  1,000  more  than  in 
1980.  The  number  of  applicants  for  the  1982 
exam,  to  be  given  in  December,  indicates  that 
the  numbers  will  continue  to  increase. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  diplomat  is  a 
prime  target  of  international  terrorists, 
thousands  of  talented  and  able  young 
Americans  have  not  been  deterred  from  seek- 
ing a  career  in  the  Foreign  Service. 

Terrorism  is,  however,  a  fact  of  life  for 
those  in  the  service.  Families  may  not  accom- 
pany employees  to  some  diplomatic  posts 
because  of  the  danger  of  terrorism.  It  may  be 
too  dangerous  to  travel  in  certain  areas  of 
other  countries  because  of  the  threat  of  ter- 


rorism. Obviously  assignments  to  such  posts 
are  not  always  desired — but  the  posts  are 
staffed. 

Foreign  Service  personnel  understand 
that  they  are  members  of  a  disciplined  serv- 
ice and  agree  that  they  will  serve  where  they 
are  needed.  In  addition  efforts  are  made  to 
compensate  them  for  the  dangers.  They  may 
receive  as  much  as  25%  additional  pay  for 
assignments  to  designated  high-risk  areas. 
They  also  benefit  from  the  protection  of  the 
Department's  security  program. 

The  Department  of  State  recognizes  its 
obligation  to  provide  the  most  effective 
representation  abroad  of  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  regardless  of  terrorism  or  any 
other  obstacle.  ■ 


Coping  With  Violence  Abroad" 


Most  U.S.  Government  civilian  employees 
serving  abroad  share  one  common  ex- 
perience— attendance  at  the  Department  of 
State's  seminar  on  "Coping  With  Violence 
Abroad."  Presented  by  the  Department's 
Foreign  Service  Institute  37  times  annually, 
it  attracted  more  than  3,000  persons  in  1981; 
attendance  in  1982  certainly  will  be  higher. 

The  seminar  represents  a  program  which 
has  been  in  effect  since  the  early  1970s.  At 
that  time,  when  terrorism  was  first  recog- 
nized as  a  problem  for  U.S.  Government 
operations  abroad,  the  State  Department  sent 
mobile  training  teams  to  a  number  of  diplo- 
matic posts  to  brief  employees  on  techniques 
to  minimize  the  risk  of  becoming  a  victim  of 
terrorist  acts.  The  Department  then 
developed  a  1-day  program  in  Washington, 
"The  Terrorism  Course,"  for  its  employees 
going  overseas.  That  program  evolved  into  a 
2-day  seminar  on  "Coping  With  Violence 
Abroad"  in  January  1981. 

Early  in  1982  it  was  determined  that  the 
seminar  could  be  presented  more  effectively 
by  splitting  it  into  two  parts.  One  day  (in 
Washington)  addresses  problems  of  general 
concern,  such  as  government  policy  with 
regard  to  terrorism,  the  effect  of  terrorism 
on  families,  surveillance  recognition,  hostage 


survival,  and  explosive  devices.  The  second 
segment,  to  be  in  operation  by  October  1982, 
will  be  taken  at  the  employee's  post  and  will 
deal  with  more  specific  problems  in  the  par- 
ticular area  using  video  cassette  training  aids 
prepared  by  the  Foreign  Service  Institute. 
This  new  approach  is  designed  to  give  new 
arrivals  (all  U.S.  Government  employees  and 
their  adult  families,  regardless  of  parent 
agency)  at  the  253  Foreign  Service  posts 
useful  information  directly  related  to  cir- 
cumstances where  they  live  and  work. 

In  its  various  forms,  the  seminar  has 
been  taken  by  more  than  5,000  people.  Their 
comments  and  reactions  have  been  a  major 
impetus  to  the  continuing  reappraisal  of  the 
seminar  from  the  point  of  view  of  both  form 
and  content.  A  number  of  persons  who  took 
the  course  and  later  found  themselves  in  a 
terrorist  situation  have  stated  that  they 
found  the  information  they  received  in  the 
seminar  to  have  been  particularly  helpful. 
Those  of  the  hostages  held  in  Tehran  who 
had  taken  some  version  of  the  earlier  course 
reported  that  they  remembered  vividly 
hostage  survival  techniques  and  stated  that 
the  information  was  beneficial  to  them  during 
their  captivity.  ■ 


Punishment  of  Crimes  Against  Interna- 
tionally Protected  Persons,  Including 
Diplomatic  Agents,  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  New  York  convention.  Adher- 
ing states  must  either  extradite  or  pros- 
ecute persons  alleged  to  have  committed 
violations  of  the  convention.  The  conven- 


tion's effectiveness,  however,  has  been 
hampered  by  the  fact  that  only  53  na- 
tions have  ratified  it. 

Recognition  of  the  problem  has  con- 
tinued with  the  adoption  of  the  1979 
U.N.  Convention  Against  the  Taking  of 
Hostages,  which  now  has  been  ratified 
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by  17  nations;  22  ratifications  are  re- 
quired before  the  convention  enters  into 
force.  In  1980  the  General  Assembly 
adopted  a  Resolution  on  Measures  to 
Enhance  the  Protection,  Security  and 
Safety  of  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Mis- 
sions and  Representatives,  which  was 
reaffirmed  last  year. 

The  New  York  convention  and  other 
international  agreements  relating  to  the 
protection  of  diplomatic  personnel  and 
premises  are  steps  in  the  right  direction 
of  establishing  an  international  consen- 
sus and  body  of  law  outlawing  crimes 
against  diplomats.  However,  they  must 
be  strengthened  and  built  on  to  establish 
norms  of  behavior  by  seeking  to 
discourage  nations  who  would  condone 
and  support  terrorists  and  terrorism  and 
to  encourage  nations  to  take  more 
seriously  their  obligations  to  protect 
diplomats. 


Obligation  of  Nations 

All  nations  have  an  obligation  to  provide 
protection  for  diplomats  accredited  to 
them.  The  universally  accepted  Vienna 
convention  requires  states  to  "take  all 
appropriate  steps  to  prevent  attack"  on 
the  "person,  freedom  or  dignity"  of 
foreign  diplomatic  and  consular  person- 
nel. A  violation  of  this  obligation,  re- 
gardless of  the  cause,  is  always  disturb- 
ing. Of  particular  concern,  however,  is 
state  complicity  or  acquiescence  in  acts 
of  terrorism  directed  against  diplomatic 
personnel  and  facilities.  State-sponsored 
and  -supported  terrorism,  whatever  the 
target,  is  the  most  egregious  form  of 
terrorism.  But  when  the  target  is  the 
representative  of  another  country,  the 
act  takes  on  an  entirely  new  dimension 
and  we  see  an  erosion  of  the  principle  of 
diplomatic  inviolability. 

The  Libyan  Government  is  one 
which  has  engaged  in  targeting  for 
violence  the  diplomats  of  other  coun- 
tries, specifically  the  United  States.  For 
example,  the  Government  of  Libya  was 
behind  the  sacking  of  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Tripoli.  Last  November,  Sudanese 
authorities  successfully  thwarted  a  Lib- 
yan plot  to  plant  explosive  devices  in  the 
American  Club  in  Khartoum.  The 
bombs,  consisting  of  two  stereo  speakers 
each  packed  with  20  kilograms  of  plastic 
explosives,  were  intended  to  explode  on 
a  weekend  evening  when  the  club  would 
be  filled  with  the  families  of  U.S.  Em- 


Department  of  State  Security  Program 


The  operational  arm  of  the  Department  of 
State  against  terrorism  is  the  Office  of 
Security.  Its  primary  function  is  to  provide 
protective  security  for  the  personnel  and 
facilities  of  the  agency  and  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice in  the  United  States  and  abroad  and  for 
the  protection  of  certain  high-level  foreign 
dignitaries.  (Protection  of  visiting  chiefs  of 
state  and  heads  of  government  is  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Secret  Service.) 

The  Office  of  Security  is  headed  by  a 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary,  assisted  in 
Washington  by  a  deputy  director  and  four 
assistant  directors.  The  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  is  assisted  abroad  by  associate 
directors  in  specific  geographical  regions. 

Domestic  Concerns 

Domestic  Operations  Division  plans  and  ad- 
ministers security  programs  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  property  and  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  State.  It  conducts  security 
surveys  on  buildings  (guards,  alarm  systems, 
access  control  systems,  and  closed  circuit  TV 
systems);  makes  arrangements  for  high-level 
diplomatic  functions,  conferences,  news 
events,  and  high-level  visits  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State;  oversees  preparation  of  con- 
tingency plans;  conducts  surveys  of  foreign 
diplomatic  missions,  as  requested,  and  at  the 
residences  of  certain  high-ranking  State 
Department  officials;  and  investigates  any 
threats  or  incidents  that  occur  within  the 
Department  or  Foreign  Service  buildings. 


Secretary's  Detail  is  responsible  fo  I 
protection  of  the  Secretary  of  State  any 
where  in  the  world.  It  is  also  responsibl  ( 
the  protection  of  his  residence(s)  and  fai  I 
as  required. 

Dignitary  Protection  Division  pro  I 

protection  to  foreign  dignitaries  (other  t  j 
chiefs  of  state  or  heads  of  government)  < 
their  families  while  they  are  visiting  the 
United  States.  It  also  protects  selected  : 
officials  traveling  or  assigned  abroad,  ir 
eluding  certain  ambassadors  in  high-thri 
areas.  (The  protection  of  foreign  consul; 
personnel  in  the  United  States  would  bt  i 
an  added  duty  of  this  division  under  leg  i 
tion  now  pending  before  the  Congress.  J 
legislation  would  authorize  the  Departm 
reimburse  State  or  local  police  when  the « 
requested  to  provide  extraordinary  prott 
to  foreign  consular  personnel.  The  Secrf 
Service  now  provides  protection  for  for'- 
diplomats  stationed  in  Washington,  D.C 
and,  under  an  arrangement  between  th, 
Secret  Service  and  the  New  York  City 
.^Department,  the  latter  provides  protect) 
diplomatic  missions  in  New  York  City  o  i 
reimbursable  basis.) 

Command  Center  has  two  functio  1 
sections  which  provide  a  24-hour,  7-day- 
week  emergency  operations  center,  coir 
munications  to  and  from  protective  deta. 
worldwide  security  communications  net1 
and  threat  assessment  capability.  (1)  Th 
Watch  Officer  Group  disseminates  in-    . 


Marine  Corps  guards  are  vital  elements  to  the  security  of  U.S.  diplomatic  missions. 
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;ence  information  concerning  potential 
orist  activities  or  other  threats  directed 
nst  U.S.  Government  employees  or  in- 
ations,  coordinates  protective  detail 
ements  throughout  the  Washington, 
,  area,  and  provides  details  with  threat- 
ted  intelligence  concerning  the  people 
ir  protection.  (2)  The  Threat  Analysis 
up  researches  and  analyzes  intelligence 
luced  by  the  U.S.  intelligence  and 
iterintelligence  communities  and  monitors 
orist  activities  and  related  security  prob- 
;.  It  also  provides  intelligence 
ssments  for  security  planning,  selection 
reventive  and  protective  measures,  and 
•all  security  decisionmaking. 

Protective  Liaison  maintains  liaison 
i  local,  State,  and  Federal  law  enforce- 
it  and  intelligence  agencies  and  the 
ign  diplomatic  and  consular  corps.  It  also 
iucts  physical  security  surveys  of  foreign 
amatic  facilities,  when  requested,  and  pro- 
ive  security  briefings  for  foreign 
litaries  and  security  personnel;  notifies 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  (FAA) 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service  of  the  travel  of 
ign  dignitaries,  particularly  if  they  are  ac- 
panied  by  armed  security  personnel;  and 
mges  for  the  special  security  needs  of 
dgn  diplomatic  missions  arising  from 
>ats,  incidents,  or  official  diplomatic  func- 


irseas  Operations 

eign  Operations  Division  develops  and 
lements  security  programs  for  the  protec- 
of  personnel,  property,  and  classified  and 
trolled  information  at  U.S.  Foreign  Serv- 
posts.  This  includes  coordinating  post 
irity  programs;  serving  as  the  point  of 
tact  for  the  regional  security  officers; 
ewing  and  critiquing  emergency  planning 
iments,  security  surveys,  and  serious  inci- 
t  reports;  and  preparing  briefings  for  am- 
sadors  and  other  senior  U.S.  Government 
sonnel.  It  also  supervises  the  U.S.  Navy 
bees  and  the  Marine  security  guards. 

Regional  Security  Officers  formulate 
;ingency  plans  to  cope  with  bomb  threats, 
of  terrorism,  riots  and  demonstrations, 
internal  defense;  conducts  security 
'eys  of  official  office  buildings  and 
dences;  provides  protective  services  for 
mtial  targets  of  terrorist  organizations, 
ntaining  liaison  with  local  and  U.S.  law 
>rcement  and  intelligence  authorities;  con- 
ts  counter-terrorist  training  and  indoc- 
ation  programs;  and  provides  operational 
Jrvision  of  the  Marine  security  guards. 

Marine  Security  Guards  are  enlisted 
nbers  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  who  are 
jnfically  selected  and  trained  for  duty  at 


U.S.  diplomatic  posts.  There  are  presently 
119  Marine  security  guards  detachments 
located  throughout  the  world.  Their  primary 
function  is  the  protection  of  personnel,  prop- 
erty, and  classified  material.  They  are  also 
responsible  for  controlling  access  by  the 
public  to  those  diplomatic  or  consular 
establishments,  often  using  sophisticated 
technical  equipment;  for  serving  as  key 
members  of  a  post's  internal  defense  team; 
and  for  maintaining  control  of  emergency 
communications  networks,  particularly  after 
normal  office  hours. 

Seabees  (U.S.  Navy  Construction  Per- 
sonnel) are  assigned  to  the  Department  of 
State  to  perform  surveillance  over  construc- 
tion work  and  for  performing  maintenance 
and  construction  in  sensitive  areas. 

Technical  Services  Division  plans  and 
administers  programs  related  to  the  technical 
defense  of  Foreign  Service  establishments 
against  electronic  penetration,  surreptitious 
entry,  and  terrorist  attack  (utilizing  security 
equipment  such  as  alarms,  closed  circuit  TV 
systems,  locking  hardware  and  remote- 
controlled  locking  systems,  bullet-resistant 
materials,  intercom  systems,  metal  detectors, 
package  inspection,  document  destruction 
equipment,  tear  gas  dispensing  systems,  and 
other  special  protective  equipment).  It  also 
provides  the  expertise  to  formulate  policy  for 
technical  and  physical  security,  weapons,  and 
personnel  protective  measures. 


Armed  Department  of  State  security  agents 
accompany  U.S.  Ambassador  Deane  Hinton 
in  El  Salvador. 

Security  Enhancement  Group  provides 
continuity  for  all  physical  security  im- 
provements to  be  made  under  the  security 
enhancement  program.  In  general  it  provides 
trained  and  experienced  personnel  for  the 
survey  teams  that  determine  what  is  needed 
and  make  recommendations  for  improvement, 
develops  and  tests  improved  physical  security 
materials  and  equipment,  establishes  physical 
security  standards,  and  coordinates  with 
other  offices  of  the  Department  concerning 
these  projects. 

Education  and  Training  Staff  conducts 
counterterrorism  courses  for  security  profes- 
sionals and  other  U.S.  Government 
employees,  including  terrorism,  hostage 
negotiations,  and  hostage  rescue  operations; 
the  senior  officers  counterterrorism  briefing; 
firearms  training;  counterterrorism,  security 
enhancement,  investigations,  and  guard 
forces;  dignitary  protection;  and  instruction 
for  foreign  national  guard  forces,  chauffeurs, 
and  police  escorts  on  dignitary  protection, 
firearms,  explosives  recognition  and 
emergency  response,  and  emergency  driving 
techniques.  It  also  provides  professional 
training  to  new  special  agents  of  the  Office  of 
Security,  regional  security  officers,  Marine 
security  guards,  and  Seabees  and  is  a  major 
contributor  to  the  Department's  seminar  on 
"Coping  With  Violence  Abroad."  ■ 
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bassy  staff  and  other  Americans.  Bombs 
of  this  size  could  have  completely 
destroyed  the  club,  killing  or  maiming 
scores  of  people,  including  third-country 
diplomats  who  use  the  club.  We  know 
that  these  devices  were  prepared  by  Lib- 
yan intelligence  officers  assigned  to  a 
Libyan  People's  Bureau  in  a  neighboring 
country  and  that  a  Libyan  intelligence 
officer  personally  insured  that  the  bombs 
were  loaded  on  a  flight  to  Khartoum. 


Outlook 

This  is  a  bleak  picture  of  the  current 
situation  regarding  diplomats  and  ter- 
rorism. What  can  be  done  to  alleviate 
this  problem?  The  problem  is  one  of  in- 
creasing intensity  and  the  future,  unfor- 
tunately, does  not  look  any  brighter. 
Attacks  on  diplomats  have  proven  to  be 
extremely  cost  effective  for  the  amount 
of  worldwide  attention  they  generate 
and  for  that  reason  they  are  likely  to 
continue. 

Obviously,  we  will  have  to  continue 
to  do  more  of  what  we  have  been  doing 
(e.g.,  more  and  better  intelligence  and 
more  effective  security  measures  and 
procedures),  although  one  eventually 
reaches  the  point  of  diminishing  returns. 
At  the  same  time,  like-minded  nations 
must  intensify  ways  of  improving 
cooperation  among  themselves  with  a 
view  to  reducing  the  disruption  caused 
by  terrorism  to  international  relations 
and  stability,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  protection  of  diplomatic  premises 
and  staff. 

Governments  which  sponsor  or  con- 
done acts  of  terrorism  against  diplomats 
must  be  made  to  understand  that  such 
conduct  will  not  be  tolerated  by  the 
international  community.  Likewise, 
everything  possible  must  be  done  to 
bring  to  justice  swiftly  those  perpetra- 
tors of  heinous  crimes  against  the  civil- 
ized world.  The  challenge  of  preventing 
attacks  against  diplomats  and  the 
disruption  of  diplomatic  intercourse 
must  be  a  topic  high  on  the  agenda  of 
the  world  community.  ■ 


Guidelines  for  U.S.  Government 
Employees  Taken  Hostage 


U.S.  Government  personnel  serving  abroad 
are  expected  to  be  mature,  responsible,  and 
patriotic  individuals  for  whom  the  concept  of 
service  has  a  real  and  personal  meaning. 

Individuals  who  are  taken  hostage  should 
be  aware  that  their  captors  may  seek  to  ex- 
ploit them.  Their  captors  may  be  seeking  in- 
formation to  be  used  to  the  detriment  of  the 
United  States  or  of  their  fellow  hostages,  and 
are  likely  to  use  information  obtained  from 
one  captive  when  interrogating  another.  In- 
dividuals should  consequently  be  guided  by 
the  knowledge  that  whatever  they  say  may 
be  used  to  mislead  or  punish  their  colleagues 
and  that  their  actions  may  result  in  reprisals. 

Captured  individuals  should  not  discuss 
sensitive  aspects  of  the  work  of  their  fellow 
hostages.  They  should  not  divulge  classified 


or  sensitive  information.  They  should  no' 
or  make  statements  or  take  actions  whic 
they  believe  might  bring  discredit  to  the 
United  States. 

The  decision  to  attempt  escape  rests! 
the  individual  concerned.  However,  the  c 
sion  should  be  consistent  with  the  considi 
tions  set  above. 

Hard  and  fast  rules  are  not  always 
helpful,  and  the  U.S.  Government  recogifj 
that  the  ability  of  individuals  to  resist  ex 
treme  pressure  differs.  But  to  the  extent 
possible  one  must  help  one's  colleagues  a 
avoid  exploitation.  Sound  judgment  is  es:  | 
tial. 

Approved  June  24,  198 
by  the  Secretary  of  Sta 
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ember  24,  1981,  Paris. 

■  Armenian  terrorists  seized  the 

ash  Consulate  and  threatened  to  kill 
;  than  20  hostages.  A  Turkish  security 
d  was  killed  and  three  others  were 
nded  (one  of  the  terrorists,  a  Turkish 
Consul,  and  a  French  security  guard), 
terrorists,  who  claimed  to  be  members 
le  Yeghia  Keshishian  Commando  of 
LA,  demanded  that  all  Armenian 
ical  prisoners  be  released  from 
cish  jails  within  12  hours.  As  the 
lline  passed  and  the  terrorists  realized 
the  Turkish  Government  would  not 
•tiate,  the  terrorists  decided  to  accept 
ench  Government  offer  of  political 
«n.  Once  in  custody,  however,  the 
ich  Government  stated  that  their  offer 
a  ploy  and  that  the  terrorists  would  be 
ted  as  criminals.  During  a  news  con- 
nce  in  Beirut  following  this  incident, 
XA  leaders  stated  that  their  com- 
dos  were  willfully  deceived  and  that 
promise  made  by  the  French  Govern- 
t  must  be  kept  or  "there  is  no  doubt 
there  will  be  a  confrontation  between 
<i  and  us."  (As  of  this  publication  date, 
political/criminal  status  of  the  terror- 
remains  undetermined.)  This  was  the 

■  incident  of  Armenian  terrorists  seiz- 
a  diplomatic  mission. 
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Armenian  Terrorism 
A  Profile 


by  Andrew  Corsun 
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Office  of  Security 


Introduction 

Since  the  advent  of  modern  Armenian 
terrorism  in  1975,  the  world  has 
witnessed  a  terrorist  campaign  that  has 
resulted  in  at  least  170  attacks  directed 
primarily  against  Turkish  installations 
and  diplomatic  personnel  outside  of 
Turkey's  borders. 

Enraged  over  the  alleged  massacre 
of  1.5  million  Armenians  by  Turkey  dur- 
ing World  War  I,  and  the  loss  of  their 
homeland,  Armenians  unlike  Jews  tried 
and  failed  as  propagandists  to  focus  the 
world's  attention  on  their  grievances.1 
By  resorting  to  terrorism,  Armenian  ex- 
tremists were  able  to  accomplish  in  7 
years  what  legitimate  Armenian  orga- 
nizations have  been  trying  to  do  for 
almost  70  years — internationalize  the 
Armenian  cause. 

Terrorism  may  not  be  able  to  ease 
the  pain  of  past  agonies,  but  it  is  an  ef- 
fective tactic  in  evoking  international 
sympathy  for  a  previously  unknown  (or 
forgotten)  cause.  How  many  people  had 
heard  of  the  Secret  Army  for  the 
Liberation  of  Armenia  (ASALA)  or  their 
cause  before  they  bombed  the  head- 
quarters of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  in  Beirut  on  January  20,  1975? 
The  same  can  be  said  for  the  Justice 
Commandos  of  the  Armenian  Genocide 
(JCAG)  who  gained  "prominence"  on  Oc- 
tober 22,  1975,  with  the  assassination  of 
the  Turkish  Ambassador  to  Vienna, 
Dennis  Tunaligil.  Since  then,  Armenian 
extremists  have  waged  a  successful  cam- 
paign against  Turkish  interests  that  in 
recent  years  has  expanded  to  include 
Western  targets  as  well. 


The  Seeds  of  Conflict 

According  to  historians,  Armenia  is 
believed  to  be  not  only  the  oldest  of  the 


civilized  races  of  Western  Asia  (dating 
to  pre-1200  B.C.),  but  eventually  grew 
to  become  one  of  the  strongest  king- 
doms in  that  region.  Geographically, 
Armenia  was  straddling  the  crossroads 
of  the  world  and  thus  became  the  victim 
of  many  invasions.  With  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople in  1453,  the  Turks  finally 
ruled  all  the  lands  that  once  belonged  to 
Armenians  and  held  them  for  465  years. 

Since  we  are  interested  in  the  cause- 
and-effect  relationship  history  has 
played  regarding  the  recent  outbreak  of 
Armenian  terrorist  activities  against 
Turkish  diplomats  and  establishments, 
we  will  jump  ahead  in  time  to  the  Ot- 
toman Empire  of  the  late  19th  century. 

With  the  rise  of  nationalism 
throughout  Europe,  the  Armenian  strug- 
gle for  autonomy  and  modernization 
took  on  new  vigor  in  the  1880s,  and  the 
Armenians  began  to  form  political  or- 
ganizations for  self-protection  and  as  a 
vehicle  to  voice  their  desire  for  a  free 
Armenia.  One  such  organization  was  the 
Dashnaksutiun  (Armenian  Revolutionary 
Federation)  which  was  founded  in  1890 
in  Tiflis,  Georgia. 

In  a  multiethnic  state,  such  as  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  nationalism  was 
viewed  by  the  Turks  as  a  serious  inter- 
nal threat.  The  result  was  harsher 
repression  by  the  Ottoman  government 
which  led  to  thousands  of  Armenian 
deaths  in  1895.  With  the  rise  of  the 
Young  Turks  in  1908,  its  policy  of  pan- 
Turanism  led  to  even  harsher  measures 
in  suppressing  Armenian  nationalism. 
On  April  17  and  24,  1909,  over  30,000 
Armenians  were  massacred  in  Adana 
and  other  villages  along  the  Cilician 
plains  in  order  to  suppress  the  national 
ambitions  of  the  Armenian  people. 

With  the  advent  of  World  War  I,  the 
stage  was  set  for  what  was  later  alleged 
to  be  called  the  first  "genocide"  of  the 
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20th  century.  Turkey  entered  the  war  on 
the  side  of  Germany  and  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  on  October  31,  1914, 
and  offered  autonomy  to  the  Armenians 
if  they  would  foment  dissension  behind 
the  Russian  lines.  Partly  out  of  distrust 
of  the  Young  Turks,  and  encouraged  by 
the  principle  of  self-determination,  they 
refused. 

Turkey  viewed  this  attitude  as 
treasonous,  especially  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  it  (Turkey)  was  suffering  heavy 
military  reversals.  Minister  of  Interior 
Taalat  Bey  ordered  "the  elimination  of 
the  Armenian  element,  which  had  been 
trying  for  centuries  to  undermine  the 
foundation  of  the  state."  By  1915  the 
Turks  ordered  a  mass  deportation  of 
Armenians  from  Turkish  Armenia  to 
Syria  and  Iraq.  It  was  later  alleged  that 
1.5  million  people  (approximately  60%  of 
the  Turkish  Armenian  population)  were 
killed  or  died  on  the  journey. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the 
Western  Powers  established  the  In- 
dependent Republic  of  Armenia  on  May 
28,  1918,  which  was  later  guaranteed  by 
the  treaty  of  Sevres,  and  signed  on 
August  10,  1920,  by  Turkey,  the  Allied 
Powers,  and  Armenia.  But  due  to  the 
pressures  exerted  by  the  Turks  and 
Communists,  the  new  republic  collapsed, 
and  by  December  2,  1920,  Armenia  was 
Sovietized  and  its  territories  to  the  west 
were  awarded  to  Turkey. 

The  basis  for  their  grievances,  as 
perceived  by  the  Armenians,  is  not  only 
the  restoration  of  their  homeland  but  to 
seek  justice  for  the  alleged  mass 
murders  (1894-96,  1909,  1915)  of  more 
than  1.5  million  people.  It  is  these  issues 
that  have  fostered  the  armed  struggle 
by  Armenian  extremists  against  Turkish 
diplomats  and  establishments  around  the 
world. 

During  the  diaspora  of  1915,  many 
Armenians  fled  to  Lebanon  which  has 
long  been  regarded  as  a  refuge  for 
dispossessed  minorities.  Although  the 
Armenian  community  (approximately 
200,000)  in  Lebanon  had  flourished  and 
played  a  vital  role  in  Lebanese  life,  by 
the  1970s  they  became  caught-up  in  the 
internecine  fighting  that  had  overtaken 
Lebanon.  When  the  Phalangists 
(Catholic  Christian  rightists)  decided  to 
use  the  Armenian  section  of  east  Beirut, 
known  as  Bourj  Hammoud,  to  launch 
their  attacks  against  the  adjacent 
Muslim  section  called  Naba'a,  a  split 


resulted  within  the  Armenian  communi- 
ty. Some  Armenians  felt  that  they  had  a 
duty  to  take  up  arms  on  behalf  of  their 
Christian  brothers,  while  others,  mainly 
left-wing  Armenian  youth  through  their 
close  contact  (via  the  universities  and 
the  proximity  of  their  neighborhoods) 
with  their  Palestinian  counterparts, 
realized  they  shared  a  similar  situa- 
tion— they  had  lost  their  land,  had  a 
large  diaspora  community,  and  the  use 
of  legal  methods  to  bring  their  cause  to 
world  attention  had  failed.  The  left-wing 
Armenian  youth  began  to  form  their 
own  groups  (e.g.,  ASALA)  with  the  aid 
of  the  Palestinians,  and  links  between 
the  two  were  formed.  Many  of  these 
youths  also  moved  to  the  Palestinian 
section  of  west  Beirut.  With  the  political 
success  that  the  Palestinians  have 
achieved  through  terrorism,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  these  left-wing  Armenian 
youths  would  choose  the  same  path.  The 
growing  sympathy  and  support  that 
these  youths  have  gained  within  the 
worldwide  Armenian  community  had 
forced  the  right-wing  Armenians  to  set 
up  their  own  group  (JCAG),  but  for  dif- 
ferent goals  and  objectives. 


Terrorist  Activities 

Terrorism  is  certainly  not  a  new  tactic 
for  Armenian  extremists.  At  the  end  of 
World  War  I,  the  Dashnag  decided  it 
would  carry  out  its  own  executions  of 
those  Ottoman  leaders  they  believed 
were  responsible  for  the  "genocide"  of 
the  Armenian  people.  As  a  result,  a  net- 
work called  Nemesis  was  established  to 
track  down  and  execute  those  Ottoman 

On  March  15,  1921,  the  former  Ot- 
toman Minister  of  Interior  Taalat 
Bey— who  was  living  in  Berlin  under  the 
pseudonym  Ali  Sayi  Bey— was  shot  and 
killed  at  point-blank  range  after  being 
under  surveillance  for  2  weeks  by 
Soghoman  Tehlirian.  Others  who  met 
the  same  fate  at  the  hands  of  Nemesis 
were  the  Ottoman  Foreign  Minister  Said 
Halim,  who  was  assassinated  in  Rome  in 
December  1921,  and  Behaeddin  Shakir 
and  Djimal  Azmi,  two  Ottoman  officials 
who  were  killed  a  year  later  in  Berlin.  It 
is  unknown  what  became  of  Nemesis 
following  the  incidents  of  the  early 
1920s.  Yet  one  must  wonder  why  Arme- 
nian extremists  have  waited  over  60 


years  to  carry  out  their  armed  strugi 
Were  they  perhaps  fulfilling  the  pro] 
ecy  of  Taalat  who  in  1915  said,  "The 
will  be  no  Armenian  question  for  50 
years,"  or  (a  more  plausible  explanati 
are  the  times  such  that  terrorism  ha 
become  an  acceptable  vehicle  for  pre 
test? 

Whatever  the  reason,  since  retui 
ing  to  the  scene  in  1975,  Armenian  (• 
rorists  have  claimed  responsibility  fc 
over  170  incidents  which  includes  tb 
assassination  of  21  Turkish  diplomat 
and  /  or  family  members,  and  10  at- 
tempted assassinations  of  Turkish  da 
mats.  Although  the  tactic  of  assassif 
tion  has  been  used  repeatedly,  the  ! 
majority  of  their  operations  have  be; 
bombings  which  are  simple  in  constr 
tion  and  design.  Unlike  the  Irish  Re] 
lican  Army  [IRA],  which  favors  rerrni 
control  devices,  Armenian  terrorists1 
have  been  partial  to  a  Czechoslovaks 
manufactured  plastic  called  Semtex- 
In  the  overwhelming  majority  of  cat' 
this  device  is  set  at  such  an  hour  to 
cause  property  damage  and  not  cost 
lives. 

Operationally  Armenian  terroris; 
must  be  viewed  as  unsophisticated  ii 
comparison  with  other  groups  since 
have  never  shown  the  inclination  or 
ability  to  hit  a  hard  target.  The  only 
ceptions  were  the  seizure  of  the  Tur 
Consulate  in  Paris  on  September  24, 
1981,  and  the  attempted  assassinatk 
the  Turkish  Consul  General  in  Rotte 
dam  on  July  21,  1982,  both  of  which 
failed.  In  the  seizure  of  the  consular 
the  four  terrorists  eventually  sur- 
rendered without  any  of  their  demar 
being  met.  In  Rotterdam  the  consul 
general,  who  was  traveling  to  work 
an  armored  car  and  escorted  by  two 
police  vehicles,  was  attacked  by  four; 
rorists.  The  assailants  opened  fire  w 
automatic  weapons— which  proved  i: 
fective  against  the  armored  car— an: 
they  attempted  to  flee  the  area,  one 
the  attackers  was  shot  and  captured 
Their  bombings  and  assassinations  r 
quired  the  minimum  of  logistical  plai 
ning. 

While  no  one  can  dispute  their  s 
cess,  nevertheless,  it  is  such  spectac 
operations  as  airport  attacks,  kidnap 
pings,  and  assassinations  of  well- 
protected  political  officials  that  genei 
maximum  publicity  and  impact  whicli 
so  important  to  the  terrorists  raisov 
d'etre. 
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Of  the  21  Turkish  diplomats  /  family 
ambers  slain  between  1975-July  1982, 
were  killed  while  in  their  car  which 
is  stopped  at  a  light,  slowing  before 
tering  a  busy  intersection,  or  parked, 
id  of  the  10  attempted  assassinations 
Turkish  diplomats,  8  took  place  while 
e  diplomat  was  in  his  vehicle.  These 
hide  attacks  were  carried  out  by 
sassination  teams  armed  primarily 
th  9mm  automatic  weapons.  The 
ims  varied  in  size  from  a  lone  gunman 
ed  in  eight  attacks  to  two  assailants 
th  a  third  member  in  a  waiting  car. 
ith  the  exception  of  the  July  21  attack 
Rotterdam,  the  diplomatic  vehicles 
at  were  involved  in  these  attacks  were 
it  armored,  and  the  only  protective 
curity  (if  any)  was  a  driver/bodyguard. 


CAG  and  ASALA 

Tiile  Armenian  extremists  have  carried 
;tacks  under  19  operational  names,  the 
ain  terrorists  groups  are  the  Justice 
ommandos  of  the  Armenian  Genocide 
CAG)  and  the  Armenian  Secret  Army 
>r  the  Liberation  of  Armenia 
iSALA).2  On  the  surface  these  two 
roups  appear  to  be  united  by  a  common 
oal.  However,  a  closer  look  at  their 
)mmuniques,  and  targeting,  reveals 
lat  their  methods  and  objectives  are 
uite  different. 

Justice  Commandos  of  the  Arme- 
ian  Genocide.  Unlike  ASALA,  which 

Marxist  oriented  and  adheres  to  the 
hilosophy  of  Scientific  Socialism,  JCAG 
ppears  more  closely  aligned  with  the 
olicies  of  the  right-wing  Dashnag  party, 
he  goals  of  the  Dashnag  are  to  reclaim 
leir  lost  homeland,  as  specified  in  the 
"eaty  of  Sevres,  and  to  seek  reparations 
nd  recognition  of  the  crimes  committed 
gainst  their  people  by  Turkey;  and  they 
jeek  a  solution  similar  to  Germany's  ad- 
mission of  guilt  and  reparations  to  Israel 
fter  World  War  II.  JCAG,  in  its  com- 
jiuniques,  appears  to  strive  for  these 
,ame  goals.  Following  the  assassination 
\  f  the  Turkish  Ambassadors  to  Vienna 
1  nd  Paris  in  October  and  December  of 

975  respectively,  JCAG,  in  a  follow-up 
'  ommunique  entitled  "To  all  the  Peoples 
\  nd  Governments"  wrote: 
i 

i  &t  the  world  realize  that  we  will  lay  down 
!  ur  arms  only  when  the  Turkish  Government 
!  'fficially  denounces  the  genocide  perpetrated 
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by  Turkey  in  1915  against  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple and  agrees  to  negotiate  with  Armenian 
representatives  in  order  to  reinstate  justice. 

And  following  the  bombings  in  New 
York  City  and  Los  Angeles  on  October 
12,  1980,  JCAG  stated: 

We  make  clear  that  our  struggle  today 
against  the  Turkish  Government  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  revenge  for  the  1915  genocide  in 
which  1.5  million  Armenian  men,  women,  and 
children  were  massacred.  Our  struggle  today 
is  directed  to  have  the  Turkish  Government 
to  admit  to  its  responsibility  for  that 
murderous  act,  as  well  as  to  return  to  the 
Armenian  people  the  lands  taken  forceably 
and  today  occupied  by  the  imperialist  Turkish 
Government  since  the  genocide.  We  demand 
once  again  that  the  Turkish  Government  ad- 
mit its  responsibility  for  the  genocide  of  1915 
and  make  appropriate  territorial  and  financial 
reparations  to  the  long-suffering  Armenian 
people. 

This  theme  remains  constant  in  all 
their  communiques  to  February  1982 
with  the  assassination  of  the  honorary 
Turkish  Consul  to  Boston,  Orhan 
Gunduz.  In  Paris  JCAG  said  that: 

The  shooting  was  to  reaffirm  the  permanence 
of  our  demands.  The  Turkish  Government 
must  recognize  the  responsibility  of  its 
predecessors  in  1915  in  the  execution  and 
genocide  perpetrated  against  the  Armenian 
people,  and  it  must  clearly  condemn  it. 
Secondly,  the  Turkish  Government  must 
recognize  the  right  of  the  Armenian  people  to 
constitute  a  free  and  independent  state  of 
Armenian  land  which  Turkey  illegally  oc- 
cupies. 

Because  ideology  affects  the  opera- 
tional strategy  of  a  terrorist  group, 
JCAG  concentrated  its  operation  solely 
on  Turkish  interests.  The  one  possible 
exception  was  the  January  1980  triple 
bombing  of  the  offices  of  Swiss  Air, 
TWA,  and  British  Airlines  in  Madrid.  At 
first  JCAG  claimed  credit  for  the  bomb- 
ing, but  in  a  later  phone  call  to  the  local 
press,  the  caller  said  that  JCAG  was  not 
responsible  for  the  bombing  and,  in  fact, 
condemned  it. 

As  the  group  name  implies,  of  the 
22  operations  carried  out  by  JCAG,  10 
of  the  operations  were  assassinations 
(resulting  in  12  deaths),  6  were  attempt- 
ed assassinations,  and  6  were  bombings. 

Armenian  Secret  Army  for  the 
Liberation  of  Armenia.  Whereas 
JCAG's  stance  on  the  Armenian  question 
appears  compatible  with  traditional 
Armenian  political  beliefs,  ASALA, 


whose  communiques  are  replete  with 
Marxist-Leninist  rhetoric,  considers  the 
Armenian  question  part  of  the  interna- 
tional revolutionary  movement,  and  they 
seek  closer  ties  with  Soviet  Armenia. 

For  the  first  4V2  years  of  its  ex- 
istence, ASALA  concentrated  its  attacks 
(the  sole  exception  being  the  bombing  of 
the  headquarters  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  in  Beirut  in  January  1975) 
on  Turkish  installations  and  diplomatic 
personnel.  During  this  period,  ASALA 
was  in  the  process  of  enlarging  its 
organization  and  base  of  operations  in 


preparation  for  entering  its  second  and 
current  phase. 

Our  second  step  was  only  possible  due  to  the 
successful  completion  of  our  first  step  which 
had  politicized  the  Armenian  youth  enough  to 
gain  their  support  in  the  second  step.  This 
second  step  contains  four  new  developments: 
(1)  heavy  assault  on  imperialist  and  Zionist 
and  reactionary  forces;  (2)  a  much  greater 
frequency  of  attacks;  (3)  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  Armenian  masses  and  interna- 
tional opinion;  and  (4)  strong  ties  with  other 
revolutionary  organizations  including  opera- 
tional ties  with  the  Kurdish  Workers  Party 
[of  Turkey].3 

No  doubt  this  "second  step,"  which 
began  on  November  13,  1979,  in  Paris 
with  the  triple  bombing  of  the  airline  of- 
fices of  KLM,  Lufthansa,  and  Turkish 
Airlines,  was  influenced  by  ASALA's 
close  cooperation  with  the  Palestinians, 
most  notably  the  Popular  Front  for  the 
Liberation  of  Palestine  (PFLP)  and  the 
Democratic  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine  (DFLP).  In  a  follow-up  com- 


munique to  this  attack,  ASALA  set  th< 
theme  for  future  operations. 

Let  imperialism  and  its  collaborators  all  ovi 
the  world  know  that  their  institutions  are 
targets  for  our  heros  and  will  be  destroyed 
We  will  kill  and  destroy  because  that  is  the 
only  language  understood  by  imperialism. 

While  ASALA  has  done  its  share  < 
assassinating  Turkish  officials  (nine), 
nevertheless,  half  of  their  bombings  ar 
directed  against  Western  targets.  The 
group,  operating  under  various  ad  hoc 
commando  names,  has  taken  it  upon 
itself  to  carry  out  "military  operations' 
against  any  country  which  attempts  to 
jail  or  try  one  of  its  commandos.  Ex-  j 
amples  of  this  can  be  seen  with  the  ar- 
rest on  October  3,  1980,  in  Geneva  of  j 
two  Armenian  extremists — Suzy 
Mahseredjian  and  Alex 
Yenikomechian — who  were  arrested   ; 
after  a  bomb  they  were  making  accide 
tally  exploded  in  their  hotel  room.  Un( 
their  eventual  release  on  January  12,  j 
1981,  and  February  9,  1981,  respective 
ly,  ASALA — using  the  name  October 
Organization — in  a  4-month  period  car 
ried  out  18  bombings  against  Swiss  in- 
terests worldwide  in  an  effort  to  force 
the  Swiss  to  release  their  comrades.  T' 
two  extremists  received  18-month 
suspended  sentences  and  were  barred 
from  Switzerland  for  15  years. 

On  June  9,  1981,  Mardiros 
Jamgotchian  was  caught  in  the  act  of 
assassinating  a  Turkish  diplomat— 
Mehmet-Savas  Yorguz— outside  the 
Turkish  Consulate  in  Geneva.  From  th 
time  of  his  arrest  on  June  9  to  his  tria 
on  December  19  (he  was  sentenced  to 
years  imprisonment),  ASALA,  using  t 
name  June  9  Organization,  perpetratei 
15  bombings  against  Swiss  targets 
worldwide.  After  Jamgotchian's  trial, 
ASALA,  again  using  the  name  Swiss 
Armenian  Group  15,  has,  to  date,  car- 
ried out  five  bombings  against  Swiss 
targets. 

Switzerland  is  not  the  only  countr 
that  has  been  targeted  by  ASALA;  Iti 
ly,  France,  and  most  recently  Canada 
have  been  victims  of  ASALA's  wrath. 
On  May  31,  1982,  three  alleged  ASAL 
members  were  arrested  for  attemptini 
to  bomb  the  Air  Canada  cargo  buildinj 
at  Los  Angeles  International  Airport, 
is  suspected  that  this  bombing  was  in 
retaliation  for  the  May  18  and  20  arrei 
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four  alleged  ASALA  members  /  sym- 
chizers  by  the  Toronto  police  for  ex- 
lion. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  JCAG 
3  two  alleged  members  in  jail  in  the 
lited  States,  and  they  have  never 
inched  any  terrorist  campaign  against 

>  United  States.  The  two  alleged 
!mbers  are  Harout  Sassounian,  who 

,s  arrested  and  found  guilty  of  the  Oc- 
ter  1980  firebombing  of  the  home  of 

>  Turkish  Consul  to  Los  Angeles, 
mal  Arikan,  and  Harout's  brother 
irry,  who  was  arrested  and  charged  as 
ing  one  of  the  assailants  in  the 
sassination  of  Kemal  Arikan  on 
nuary  28,  1982.  At  this  writing,  he  is 
aiting  trial. 

No  terrorist  group  is  monotheistic, 
d  neither  are  the  Armenians.  Both 
sups  share  a  common  bond,  yet  they 
i  quite  different  when  it  comes  to 
lieving  their  goals.  This  difference  is 
o  mentioned  in  their  communiques, 
llowing  the  assassination  of  the 
rkish  Consul  General  by  JCAG  in 
dney,  Australia,  on  December  17, 
80,  a  woman  called  the  local 
istralian  press  to  emphasize  that  her 
Dup  had  no  connection  with  the  so- 
iled Armenian  Secret  Army  (aka 
5ALA)  and  that  the  group's  attacks 
ire  aimed  at  Turkish  diplomats  and 
rkish  institutions.  On  April  4,  1981, 
Reveil,  Beirut's  Rightist  Christian 
ily,  received  a  phone  call  from  an 
eged  JCAG  member  who  claimed  that 
i  group  was  not  connected  with 
SALA  and  that  JCAG's  attacks  are 
iprisal  measures  for  the  injustice  com- 
tted  against  the  Armenians;  our 
•gets  are  the  Turks,  and  Turkish  in- 
tutions." 

Even  ASALA  has  made  reference  to 
s  difference.  Hagop  Hagopian  (the 
>ALA  spokesman)  in  an  interview  for 
norama  magazine  said: 

e  Dashnag  party  is  trying  to  imitate  us 
3ALA]  in  order  to  regain  lost  ground.  The 
ril  18,  1980,  operation  in  Rome  against  the 
rkish  Ambassador  to  the  Vatican  was 
;anized  by  the  Dashnags  who  use  the  name 
a  revolutionary  group,  the  Avenger  Com- 
ndos  of  the  Armenian  Genocide. 

As  for  international  connections 
ith  other  groups,  it  appears  that  only 
'5 ALA,  through  its  relationship  with 
B  PFLP  and  the  DFLP,  has  benefited 
|  >m  any  training  and  logistical  support 


that  the  Palestinians  can  provide.  When 
asked  if  Palestinians  used  to  train 
Turkish  terrorists  in  their  camps,  Mr. 
Abu  Firas,  the  chief  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  (PLO)  representative  in 
Turkey  replied: 

In  our  camps,  we  train  them  to  be  terrorists 
in  their  countries  but  to  fight  against  Israel. 
For  this  reason,  we  cannot  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  training  them.  Since  Armenians  are 
citizens  of  Lebanon,  we  also  train  them  to 
fight  for  the  liberation  of  Palestine. 

Although  there  have  been  reports  of 
links  between  Armenian  terrorists  and 
Greek  Cypriots,  Greeks,  and  even  the 
Soviets,  outside  of  the  assistance  that 
ASALA  has  received  from  the  Palestin- 
ians, there  is  no  proof  that  Armenian 
terrorists  are  plugged  into  any  interna- 
tional terrorist  network. 


Conclusion 

While  Armenian  terrorism  has  evoked  a 
greater  interest  in  and  awareness  of  the 
Armenian  question  throughout  the 
world,  the  chances  of  Armenians  attain- 
ing their  major  objectives  through  ter- 
rorism are  nebulous  at  best.  This  has 
been  exemplified  by  the  PLO,  IRA, 
Croatians,  etc.  A  viable  solution  to  the 
Armenian  question  will  only  come  about 
through  political  means  (e.g.,  United  Na- 
tions, lobbyist  groups,  etc.)  and  /  or  com- 
promise on  both  sides.  Yet,  until  such  a 
path  is  followed — if  ever — the  issues 
will  be  kept  fresh  in  the  public's  mind 
through  acts  of  terrorism. 

Although  ASALA  is  based  in  west 
Beirut  and  JCAG  in  east  Beirut,  on  the 
surface  it  would  appear  that  the  recent 
Israeli  invasion  of  Lebanon  has  not  af- 
fected the  operational  capabilities  of 
Armenian  terrorists  as  witnessed  by  the 
July  20  and  24  bombings  of  two  Paris 
cafes  by  the  Orly  Organization  and  the 
July  21  attempted  assassination  of  the 
Turkish  Consul  General  in  Rotterdam  by 
the  Armenian  Red  Army. 

Yet  on  closer  examination,  the 
bombings  of  the  two  cafes  are  the  types 
of  low-level  operations  that  can  be  car- 
ried out  by  indigenous  cells  independent 
of  instructions  from  Beirut.  While  an  at- 
tempted assassination  of  an  individual 
traveling  in  an  armored  car  with  a  police 
escort  requires  detailed  planning,  the  at- 
tack against  the  consul  general  appeared 


hastily  organized  and  very  amateurish  in 
its  execution.  One  possible  explanation 
for  its  failure  was  that  Beirut  was 
unable  to  provide  the  hit  team  with 
proper  guidance  and  logistical  coordina- 
tion. 

Although  ASALA's  attack  on 
Ankara's  airport  on  August  7,  1982,  was 
the  first  airport  attack  by  Armenian  ex- 
tremists, this  suicide  operation  was 
designed  to  obtain  maximum  publicity 
and  did  not  require  elaborate  planning 
or  execution. 

JCAG  has  emerged  virtually 
unscathed  from  the  invasion,  and  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  ASALA 
can  regroup  in  another  country.  France, 
with  its  large  Armenian  population  and 
geostrategic  location  in  Western 
Europe,  has  been  mentioned  as  a  possi- 
ble base  of  operation  for  ASALA.  Wher- 
ever they  find  a  "home,"  what  remains 
to  be  seen  is  the  type  of  strategy  and 
tactics  they  pursue  once  they  are  able  to 
fully  renew  their  operations. 


NOTE 

Because  the  historical  record  of  the  1915 
events  in  Asia  Minor  is  ambiguous,  the 
Department  of  State  does  not  endorse 
allegations  that  the  Turkish  Government 
committed  a  genocide  against  the  Arme- 
nian people.  Armenian  terrorists  use 
this  allegation  to  justify  in  part  their 
continuing  attacks  on  Turkish  diplomats 
and  installations. 


xThe  number  of  Armenians  killed  in  1915 
is  a  central  issue  in  the  dispute  between 
Armenians  and  Turkey.  The  Armenian  com- 
munity contends  that  those  killed  in  1915 
were  part  of  a  genocide  against  Armenians 
orchestrated  by  the  Turkish  Government. 
Turkey  on  the  other  hand  states  that,  at 
most,  200,000  Armenians  died,  and  their 
deaths  were  not  the  result  of  a  planned 
massacre  but  rather  the  tragedies  of  war  in 
which  many  Turks  also  lost  their  lives.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  Turkey  refuses  to 
acknowledge  any  guilt  or  make  any  sort  of 
restitution  /  compensation  to  descendants  or 
survivors,  as  Germany  did  for  Israel  after 
World  War  II. 

2By  operating  under  many  different 
names  the  terrorists  hope  to  give  the  impres- 
sion of  the  existence  of  numerous  groups,  im- 
plying a  broader  base  of  support  within  the 
worldwide  Armenian  community. 

3The  Kurds,  who  were  pressed  into 
military  service  under  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
played  an  important  role  in  the  liquidation 
ana  massacre  of  Armenians  through  World 
War  I.  ■ 
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THE  PRESIDENT 


News  Conference  of  June  30 
(Excerpts) 


Q.  There  are  some  who  say  that  by 
failing  to  condemn  the  Israeli  invasion 
of  Lebanon  and  refusing  to  cut  off 
arms  to  the  invading  armies,  U.S.  and 
Israeli  policies  and  goals  have  become 
identical.  If  there  is  a  difference, 
what  is  it?  Also,  is  there  a  difference 
between  the  Soviet  slaughter  of 
Afghans,  which  the  United  States  has 
condemned  so  often,  and  the  killing  of 
Lebanese  and  the  displaced  people  of 
Palestine?  If  so,  what's  the  difference? 

A.  You've  asked  several  questions 
that  I  have  to  walk  a  very  narrow  line  in 
answering.  There's  no  question  but  that 
we  had  hoped  for  a  diplomatic  settle- 
ment and  believed  there  could  have  been 
a  diplomatic  settlement  in  the  Middle 
East,  in  that  situation.  We  were  not 
warned  or  notified  of  the  invasion  that 
was  going  to  take  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  had  been  a 
breaking  of  the  cease-fire,  which  had 
held  for  about  11  months  in  that  area. 

I  think  there  are  differences  be- 
tween some  of  these  things  that  are  go- 
ing on  and  things  like  just  the  outright 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  by  a  foreign 
power  determined  to  impose  its  will  on 
another  country.  We  have  a  situation  in 
Lebanon  in  which  there  was  a 
force — the  PLO  [Palestine  Liberation 
Organization] — literally  a  government 
within  a  government  and  with  its  own 
army.  And  they  had  pursued  aggression 
themselves  across  a  border  by  way  of 
rocket  firing  and  artillery  barrages. 

But  the  situation  is  so  complicated 
and  the  goals  that  we  would  like  to  pur- 
sue are  what  are  dictating  our  conduct 
right  now.  We  want  the  bloodshed  to 
end,  there's  no  question  about  that.  We 
didn't  want  it  to  start.  But  we've  seen 
Lebanon  for  7  years  now  divided  into 
several  factions,  each  faction  with  its 
own  militia,  not  a  government  in  con- 
trol. We  have  seen,  as  I've  said,  this 
PLO  and  we've  seen  the  invasion  of 
other  forces — the  presence  of  the 
Syrians  as  well  in  Lebanon. 

Right  now,  our  goals  are — as  for  the 
first  time  in  7  years  the  Lebanese  seem 
to  be  trying  to  get  together,  and  their 
factions  have  come  together  seeking  a 
way  to  have  a  central  government  and 
have  control  of  their  own  country  and  to 
have  a  single  Lebanese  Army.  That  is 
one  of  the  goals  we  would  like  to  see. 


The  other  goal  would  be  the  guaran- 
teeing of  the  southern  border  with 
Israel,  that  there  would  be  no  longer  a 
force  in  Lebanon  that  could,  when  it 
chose,  create  acts  of  terror  across  that 
border. 

And  the  third  goal  is  to  get  all  the 
foreign  forces — Syrians,  Israelis,  and 
the  armed  PLO — out  of  Lebanon.  And 
we're — 

Q.  People  have  been  displaced  in 
Palestine. 

A.  Yes,  and  I  signed  a  bill  this 
morning  for  $50  million  in  aid  for 
Lebanon  there,  where  several  hundred 
thousand  of  those  Palestinians  are.  I 
don't  think  they  were  all  displaced  from 
one  area,  and  they  have  been  refugees 
now  into  ongoing  generations. 

I  think,  when  I  say  PLO,  one  has  to 
differentiate  between  the  PLO  and  the 
Palestinians.  And  out  of  this,  also  we 
have  another  goal,  and  it's  been  our  goal 
for  quite  some  time.  And  that  is  to,  once 
and  for  all — when  these  other  things  are 
accomplished — to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  the  Palestinians  and  settle  that  prob- 
lem within  the  proposals  and  the  sugges- 
tions that  were  made  in  the  Camp  David 
accords. 

Q.  By  all  accounts  Secretary  of 
State  Haig  offered  to  resign  several 
times.  Why  did  you  accept  his  offer 
this  time?  And  what  are  you  going  to 
be  doing  to  make  sure  that  the  sort  of 
problems  that  led  to  his  resignation 
don't  occur  again? 

A.  Once  again  you  ask  a  question 
upon  which,  when  I  accepted  his 
resignation,  I  made  a  statement  that  I 
would  have  no  further  comments  on  that 
or  take  no  questions  on  it.  He  only  once 
offered  to,  or  came  in  with  a  resignation 
and  submitted  his  resignation  to  me. 
Whatever  else  has  been  heard  was 
never — that  was  never  in  any  conversa- 
tion between  us.  And  he  presented  his 
resignation  and  I,  with  great  regret  and 
sorrow — and  that's  not  just  a  platitude; 
I  really  mean  it — accepted  that  resigna- 
tion. 

I  must  say  at  the  same  time  I  also 
stated,  and  I  will  state  again,  his  service 
to  his  country  and  his  service  to  our  Ad- 
ministration has  been  all  that  could  be 
desired.  And  I  have  profited  and 
benefited  by  his  wisdom  and  his  sugges- 
tions, and  he  made  his  letter  of  resigna- 


tion plain.  And  to  save  further  time 
from  any  of  you,  as  I  said  the  first  da; 
I  will  comment  no  further  on  that. 

Q.  Looking  to  the  future,  there 
were  some  problems  in  the  foreign 
policy  area.  Can  you  say  if  there  are 
going  to  be  any  changes  or  if  anythi ; 
will  be  done  differently  so  that  the 
sort  of  problems  that  led  to  his 
resignation  won't  reoccur? 

A.  There's  going  to  be  no  change 
policy.  Foreign  policy  comes  from  the 
Oval  Office  and  with  the  help  of  a  fine 
Secretary  of  State.  And  I've  had  that 
fine  Secretary  of  State.  And  I  must  s? 
fortunately  for  the  country,  for  the  At 
ministration,  as  Secretary  Haig  leaves 
his  replacement  is  a  man  with  great  e 
perience  and  a  man  of  unquestioned  it 
tegrity,  and  I  think  we're  all  fortunate 
that  we  have  been  able  to  have  such  a' 
replacement  [George  P.  Shultz]. 

My  system  has  been  one,  and  alwr- 
has  been  one,  not  having  a  synthesis 
presented  to  me  of  where  there  are  cc 
flicting  ideas  and  then  it's  boiled  dowr 
and  I  get  a  single  option  to  approve  o; 
disapprove.  I  prefer  debate  and  discus 
sion.  I  debate  all  those  who  have  an  ii. 
terest  in  a  certain  issue  and  a  reason  0 
that  interest,  to  have  their  say,  not  si1 
around  as  "yes"  men.  And  then  I  mak 
my  decision  based  on  what  I  have  hea 
in  that  discussion,  and  that  will  be  the 
procedure  we'll  follow. 

Q.  What  I  wanted  to  ask  you  is 
whether  you  felt— even  though  you 
won't  discuss  the  reasons  for  Sec- 
retary Haig's  resignation  or  why  yoi 
accepted  it — whether  you  feel  that 
coming  at  the  time  of  this  crisis  in  t: 
Middle  East,  that  you  should  have  a 
cepted  his  resignation.  What  could 
have  propelled  you  to  accept  the 
resignation  in  the  middle  of  such  a 
crisis,  and  do  you  think  it  has  under 
mined  our  ability  to  conduct  foreign 
policy  with  confidence  abroad? 

A.  No,  I  don't  believe  it  has,  and 
think  part  of  this  is  because  the  conti- 
nuity that  anyone  can  see  with  the 
replacement  by— or  nominee,  George 
Shultz.  I  just  have  to  say  that  there  is, 
no  easy  time  for  a  Secretary  of  State 
resign.  I  don't  know  of  a  time  that  we: 
been  here  in  which  there  has  not  been 
some  crisis,  something  of  that  kind  go 
ing  on,  and  there  are  several  hot  spot; 
in  the  world  other  than  these  that  we' 
touched  upon.  So  there  just  is  no  easy 
time  for  that  to  happen. 
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Q.  How  do  you  reply  to  those  who 
that  there  is  confusion  in  your 
sign  policy? 

A.  I  would  respond  by  saying  that  I 
ik  that  we've  been  pursuing  a  foreign 
cy  that  is  sound,  that  we've  had 
\e  great  successes  in  a  number  of 
is  with  this.  Granted,  we  have  some 
blems  in  the  world  that  we  would  like 
>e  helpful  in  and  we've  not  secured — 
>een  the  help  that  we  would  like  to 
e  been.  But  when  we  came  here,  our 
1  national  defenses  were  in  disarray, 
have  started  the  rebuilding  of  those 
mses. 

There  was  great  question,  with  the 
•ible  tragedy  in  Egypt,  that  the 
np  David  first-call  for  the  return  of 
Sinai  might  not  be  carried  out.  It 
i  carried  out.  We  have  just  had  11 
iths  of  cease-fire,  thanks  to  the  her- 
>an  efforts  of  Phil  Habib  [Am- 
sador  Philip  C.  Habib,  the  President's 
cial  emissary  to  the  Middle  East]  who 
been  there  and  performing  yeoman 
ace  keeping  the  lid  on  that  situation, 
offered  our  help  and,  again, 
retary  Haig  did  a  superhuman  job  in 
ng  to  prevent  bloodshed  in  the  South 
intic  situation  regarding  the 
klands.  We  were  unable  to  succeed  in 
t  to  persuade  the  aggressive  party  to 
re  the  islands  and  then  have  a 
ceful  solution  to  the  problem.  But  I 
lldn't  refuse  to  do  it  again  in  a  like 
ation.  I  thought  we  had  a  proper 
*e  in  trying  to  solve  that. 
But  in  the  southern  part  of  Africa, 
independence  of  Namibia — this  was 
d  in  the  water — we  have  made  great 
gress  there,  and  we  are  very  op- 
istic  about  what  might  take  place.  I 
ik  there  was  disarray  with  our  Euro- 
n  allies.  I  think  that  has  been  largely 
linated,  and  they  have  confidence  in 
)nce  again.  So  I  think  we're  progress- 
very  well  with  what  it  is  we're  trying 
iccomplish. 

Q.  What  steps  are  you  prepared  to 
e  if  Israel  resumes  fighting  in 
•anon,  moves  in  on  the  PLO  and 
st  Beirut?  And  what  is  the  United 
tes  prepared  to  do  for  the  Palestin- 
3  whose  legal  rights  you  apparently 

I  President  Mubarak  of  Egypt  the 
ted  States  supports? 

A.  This  is  a  question,  again,  where  I 
e  to  beg  your  tolerance — with  the 
cacy  of  the  negotiations  that  are  try- 
to  achieve  those  three  major  points 

I I  mentioned.  There's  just  no  way 
1 1  could  comment  on  or  speculate 
ut  what  might  happen  because  I 

't  want  anything  that  might  in  any 


way  affect  those  negotiations,  all  of 
which  involve  the  very  things  that  you're 
asking  about,  and  I  just  have  to  remain 
silent  on  those. 

Q.  In  1976,  when  another 
Secretary  of  State  left  under  another 
President,  you  were  critical  of  the  ex- 
planations given  and  called  for  a  fuller 
explanation.  With  all  due  respect, 
don't  you  think  that  the  American  peo- 
ple deserve  to  know  more  of  the 
reasons  that  led  to  the  departure  of 
Secretary  Haig? 

A.  If  I  thought  that  there  was 
something  involved  in  this  that  the 
American  people  needed  to  know,  with 
regard  to  their  own  welfare,  then  I 
would  be  frank  with  the  American  peo- 
ple and  tell  them.  And  I  think  if  we're 
recalling  the  same  previous  resignation, 
I  think  there  were  some  things  that  in- 
dicated that  maybe  there  was  something 
where  the — there  were  sides  in  which 
the  American  people  needed  to  know  for 
their  own  judgment. 

Q.  Then  you  think  that  the  entire 
explanation  has  been  given  as  far  as  is 
necessary? 

A.  Yes,  I  don't  think  there's 
anything  that  in  any  way  would  benefit 
the  people  to  know  or  that  will  in  any 
way  effect  their  good  judgment. 

Q.  Many  Arab  states  are  saying 
that  if  Israel  invades  Beirut — west 
Beirut — it  can  only  be  because  you 
have  given  Israel  a  green  light  to  do 
so.  Have  you  done  so?  Will  you?  And 
what  will  be  your  attitude  if  Israel 
goes  into  west  Beirut? 

A.  Again  this  is  the  type  of  question 
in  which,  with  the  negotiations  at  the 
point  they  are,  that  I  can't  answer.  I 
would  like  to  say  this:  No,  I've  given  no 
green  light  whatsoever.  And  an  impres- 
sion that  I  know  some  of  the  neighbor- 
ing states  there  have  had  from  the 
beginning  is  that  somehow  we  were 
aware  of  this  and  we  gave  permission  or 
something.  No,  we  were  caught  as  much 
by  surprise  as  anyone,  and  we  wanted  a 
diplomatic  solution  and  believe  there 
could  have  been  one. 

Q.  But,  if  I  may,  last  week  your 
deputy  press  secretary  said  that  when 
Prime  Minister  Begin  was  here,  he 
promised  you  that  Israel  would  go  no 
further  into  Beirut. 

A.  I  think  also — his  not  having 
heard  the  conversation  between  Prime 
Minister  Begin  and  myself,  that  what  he 


called  a  promise  actually  was  in  a  discus- 
sion in  which,  to  be  more  accurate,  the 
Prime  Minister  had  said  to  me  that  they 
didn't  want  to  and  that  they  had  not 
wanted  to  from  the  beginning. 

Q.  So  it  was  not  a  promise  not  to 
doit? 

A.  No. 

Q.  The  British  Government  today 
took  steps  to  enable  British  companies 
to  get  around  the  U.S.  embargo  on  the 
sale  of  gas  pipeline  equipment  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Some  of  your  advisers, 
including  Mr.  Haig,  have  argued  all 
along  that  this  embargo  is  going  to  be 
counterproductive  and  is  going  to  be 
damaging  to  U.S.  interests  in  Europe. 
I'm  wondering  if  you  have  any  second 
thoughts  about  the  U.S.  embargo  or  if 
you  intend  to  take  any  additional  steps 
to  force  our  European  allies  to  go 
along  with  this. 

A.  There  aren't  any  additional 
steps.  We  were  well  aware  that  there 
might  be  legalities  concerned  with  the 
contracts  of  the  licensing  of  foreign 
countries.  This  is  simply  a  matter  of 
principle.  We  proposed  that  embargo 
back  at  the  time  when  the  trouble  began 
in  Poland,  as  we  believe  firmly  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  the  supporter  of  the 
trouble  in  Poland  and  is  the  one  to  deal 
with  on  that.  We  said  that  these  sanc- 
tions were  imposed  until — and  we 
specified  some  things  that  we  felt  should 
be  done  to  relax  the  oppression  that  is 
going  on  of  the  people  of  Poland  by  their 
military  government. 

If  that  is  done,  we'll  lift  those  sanc- 
tions. But  I  don't  see  any  way  that,  in 
principle,  we  could  back  away  from  that 
simply  because  the  Soviet  Union  has  sat 
there  and  done  nothing.  And  this  is  the 
reason  for  it.  I  understand  that  it's  a 
hardship.  We  tried  to  persuade  our  allies 
not  to  go  forward  with  the  pipeline  for 
two  reasons.  One,  we  think  there  is  a 
risk  that  they  become  industrially  de- 
pendent on  the  Soviet  Union  for  energy, 
and  all  the  valves  are  on  the  Soviet  side 
of  the  border,  that  the  Soviet  Union  can 
engage  in  a  kind  of  blackmail  when  that 
happens. 

The  second  thing  is,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  very  hard  pressed  financially 
and  economically  today.  They  have  put 
their  people  literally  on  a  starvation  diet 
with  regard  to  consumer  items  while 
they  poured  all  their  resources  into  the 
most  massive  military  buildup  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  And  that  buildup  is  ob- 
viously aimed  at  the  nations  in  the 
alliance.  They — the  Soviet  Union — now 
hard-pressed  for  cash  because  of  its  own 
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actions,  can  perceive  anywhere  from 
$10-$12  billion  a  year  in  hard  cash 
payments  in  return  for  that  energy 
when  the  pipeline  is  completed  which,  I 
assume,  if  they  continue  the  present 
policies,  would  be  used  to  arm  further 
against  the  rest  of  us  and  against  our 
allies  and  thus  force  more  cost  for  ar- 
maments for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

And  for  these  two  reasons  we  tried 
to  persuade  our  allies  not  to  go  forward. 
In  some  instances  they  claim  that  the 
Administrations  before  them — see,  there 
are  others  that  have  had  Administra- 
tions before  them — had  made  contracts 
which  they  felt  were  binding  on  their 
countries  and  so  forth.  We  offered  to 
help  them  with  a  source  of  energy  closer 
to  home — Norway  and  the  Netherlands 
and  gas  fields  that  apparently  have  a 
potential  that  could  meet  their  needs. 
We  weren't  able  to  get  that  agreement. 
We  did  have  some  success  with  regard 
to  credits  where  the  Soviet  Union  is  con- 
cerned. 

But  this — our  sanctions — as  I  say, 
have  to  do  with  actions  taken  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  our  response  to  those 
actions. 

Q.  Do  you  intend  to  keep  or  in  the 
near  future  remove  the  sanctions  you 
imposed  on  Argentina  in  the 
Falklands  crisis? 

A.  I  can't  give  you  an  answer  on 
that,  what  is  going  on  right  now.  We  did 
our  best,  as  I  said  before,  to  try  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  settlement.  It  didn't 
happen.  And  there  was  armed  conflict, 
and  there  has  been  a  victor  and  a  van- 
quished, and  now  it's  hardly  the  place 
for  us  to  intervene  in  that.  We'll  stand 
by  ready  to  help  if  our  help  is  asked  for. 
We  just  haven't  had  a  discussion  on  that 
matter  as  yet. 

Q.  I  don't  know  if  111  succeed 
where  others  have  failed  before.  I 
understand  your  reluctance  to  discuss 
the  Haig  resignation.  But  two  specific 
questions  have  seemed  to  arise  from 
that  resignation.  Do  you  think  that 
there  were  mixed  signals  sent  to  the 
Middle  East  which  resulted  in  the 
PLO  getting  one  impression — that  you 
were  pressing  the  Israelis  to  with- 
draw— while  the  rest  of  the  Ad- 
ministration was  trying  to  maintain 
pressure  on  the  PLO  to  evacuate  and 
disarm? 

And  the  second  one  is,  did  you 
sort  of  blind-side  your  own  State 
Department  when  you  suddenly  made 
the  decision  to  take  your  most  severe 


option  on  the  pipeline,  leaving  the 
State  Department  dangling  to  explain 
to  Western  Europe? 

A.  No,  there  was  no  blind-siding  on 
that;  that  was  fully  discussed  and  has 
been  several  times  in  the  Cabinet.  There 
were  differences  of  opinion  about  the  ex- 
tent to  which  we  would  do  it  or  whether 
we  would  do  it  at  all.  And  I  had  to  come 
down,  as  I  did  at  the  first,  on  the  side  of 
what  I  thought  was  principle. 

As  to  conflicting  signals,  no.  I  know 
there  have  been  rumors  about  that.  No, 
we  have  been  in  constant  communication 
through  the  State  Department  with  Phil 
Habib  and  taking  much  of  our  lead  from 
his  reporting  of  what's  going  on  there 
and  what  we  can  or  can't  do  that  might 
be  helpful.  And,  naturally  there  are 
times  such  as  I've  had  conversations 
with  ambassadors.  But  everything  that 
is  discussed  is  then  related  to  whoever 
was  not  present — National  Security 
Council,  the  National  Security  Adviser, 
State  Department — so  that  at  all  times 
and  there  has  never  been  any  dual  track 
or  confusion  with  regard  to  our  com- 
munications. 

Q.  Some  Israeli  officials  have 
acknowledged  in  recent  days  the  use 
of  cluster  bombs  in  the  war  in 
Lebanon.  How  much  does  this  concern 
you? 

A.  It  concerns  me  very  much,  as  the 
whole  thing  does.  We  have  a  review  go- 
ing now,  as  we  must  by  law,  of  the  use 
of  weapons  and  whether  American 
weapons  sold  there  were  used  offensive- 
ly and  not  defensively,  and  that  situation 
is  very  ambiguous.  The  only  statement 
that  we  have  heard  so  far  with  regard  to 
the  cluster  bomb  was  that  one  military 
official — Israeli  military  official — has  ap- 
parently made  that  statement  publicly, 
and  we  know  no  more  about  it  than 
what  we  ourselves  have  read  in  the 
press.  But  the  review  is  going  forward 
and  the  review  that  would  lead  to  what 
the  law  requires— that  we  must  inform 
the  Congress  as  to  whether  we  believe 
there  was  a  question  of  this  being  an  of- 
fensive attack  or  whether  it  was  in  self- 
defense. 

When  I  said  ambiguous  you  must 
recall  that  prior  to  this  attack,  Soviet- 
built  rockets  and  180-millimeter  cannons 
were  shelling  villages  across  the  border 
in  Israel  and  causing  civilian  casualties. 
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'ice  President  Bush  Visits 
iast  Asia  and  the  Pacific 


Vice  President  Bush  departed 
shington,  D.C.,  April  22,  1982,  to 
it  Japan  (April  23-25),  Korea 
nil  25-27),  Singapore  (April  27-29), 
itralia  (April  29-May  3),  New 
land  (May  3-5),  and  China 
ly  5-9).  He  returned  to  the  United 
tes  on  May  9. 

Following  are  the  Vice  President's 
mrks  before  the  Foreign  Correspond- 
i'  Club  of  Japan  in  Tokyo  and  the  Na- 
tal Assembly  in  Seoul,  his  dinner 
rfs  in  Singapore  and  Melbourne,  his 
ival  statement  in  Wellington,  and  his 
arture  statement  in  Beijing. l 


MARKS  BEFORE  THE 
REIGN  CORRESPONDENTS' 
UB  OF  JAPAN,  TOKYO, 

R.  24,  1982 

come  to  Japan  in  the  interests  of 
mony,  friendship,  and  peace.  I've 
le  to  learn,  and  I've  come  to  listen. 
i  day  is  past  when  America  seeks  to 
linate  the  agenda  of  the  countries  of 
free  world. 

The  free  world  will  survive,  as  a 
cept  and  reality,  only  if  the  partner- 
)s  that  make  it  up  remain  intact  and 
•ant.  As  we  enter  the  1980s  and  ap- 
ach  the  millennium,  America  will 
rd  its  old  friendships  carefully,  even 
t  seeks  new  partners  in  the  free 
id. 

If  I  come  in  the  interests  of  har- 
iy,  it  is  a  time  when  the  affairs  of 
world  are  increasingly  dishar- 
lious.  The  Soviet  Union's  appetite  for 
freedom  of  other  peoples  is  as 
icious  as  ever.  Lech  Walesa 
fuishes  in  confinement  as  his  coun- 
nen  contend  with  martial  law,  having 
'  the  fleeting  encouragement  of  the 
idcast  of  Radio  Solidarity. 
An  army  of  occupation  continues  its 
iless  campaign  against  the  Afghan 
pie— continues  to  kill  innocent  men, 
nen,  and  children  with  chemicals 
awed  by  all  decent  societies.  Soviet 
ers  have  given  homilies  on  their 
re  for  nuclear  disarmament  as 
20  missiles  sprouted  overnight  like 
Is  of  asparagus.  Old  wounds  persist 
ie  Middle  East,  though  tomorrow 
witness  a  decisive,  historic,  and 
"ageous  step  for  peace  when  Israel 
pletes  its  withdrawal  from  the  Sinai. 


We  are  reminded  every  day  that 
liberty  is  on  trial  and  that  darkness  has 
descended  over  many  parts  of  the  world. 
In  Eastern  Asia,  it  has  descended  on 
North  Korea,  Vietnam,  Laos,  Soviet 
Asia,  and  Kampuchea.  One  of  the  most 
enduring  symbols  of  the  injustices  of  the 
20th  century  may  be  those  people  who 
have  braved  the  dangers  of  the  sea  in 
open  boats.  There  is  much  to  mourn. 
But  there  is  also  much  to  celebrate, 
which  brings  me  to  my  visit. 


In  the  next  3  weeks,  Japan  and  the 
United  States  will  observe  two  impor- 
tant anniversaries — April  28th,  just  a 
few  days  from  now,  will  mark  the  30th 
anniversary  of  the  San  Francisco  peace 
treaty  and  the  end  of  postwar  occupa- 
tion. The  last  30  years  have  seen  the 
historically  unprecedented  boom  of 
postwar  Japan.  Not  surprisingly  is  this 
known  as  "the  miracle  of  Japan."  No 
Eastern  bloc  countries  will  be 
celebrating  such  anniversaries  this 
year — or  next  year  or  the  year  after. 
That  is  a  sad  fact,  and  the  heart  of  the 


Vice  President  and  Mrs.  Bush  ring  a  tem- 
ple bell  at  the  Zojoji  temple  in  Tokyo. 
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West  goes  out  to  those  milllions  of  peo- 
ple who  will  continue  to  live  under  the 
threat  of  Soviet  armies  and  under  the 
blight  of  Marxist  mismanagement. 

On  May  15th,  Japan  and  the  United 
States  will  observe  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  reversion  of  the  Island  of 
Okinawa.  Many  brave  men  fought  and 
died  there.  The  soil  that  absorbed  their 
blood  is  now  a  shrine  to  their  memory.  I 
hope  Okinawa  will  now  be  remembered 
not  so  much  as  a  battleground  but  as  a 
symbol  of  how  our  two  nations  worked 
together  to  heal  the  wounds  of  war. 

It's  true  that  these  two  anniversaries 
come  at  a  time  of  some  bilateral  prob- 
lems between  our  two  countries.  But  I 
haven't  come  here  to  emphasize  them  or 
to  dramatize  them.  If  my  presence  here 
today  dramatizes  anything,  it's  what 
joins  us,  not  what  separates  us. 

Obviously,  problems  exist.  They  are 
no  secret,  and  they  are  important  prob- 
lems for  us  both,  but  just  as  obviously, 
we're  all  anxious  to  work  out  solu- 
tions— together.  Partners  consult;  they 
don't  dictate  to  each  other.  We've  got  a 
vigorous  dialogue  going,  and  there's  no 
need  to  suspect  it  will  grow  any  less 
vigorous  over  the  years. 

Our  Japanese  friends  can  expect 
from  us  what  all  our  friends  can  expect 
from  us — open  lines  of  communication,  a 
determination  to  overcome  obstacles, 
and  consistency.  To  them  I  would  say: 
There  will  be  no  unpleasant  surprises  in 
your  relations  with  us. 

Japan  now  enjoys  an  unquestioned 
prominence  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  It  has  a  global  role  to  play  in  the 
affairs  of  the  20th  century — a  role  that 
will  expand  in  the  21st.  As  it  assumes  a 
greater  role,  its  responsibilities  will 
grow  in  proportion.  There  are  clear  in- 
dications the  Japanese  people  have  a 
growing  awareness  of  their  country's 
new  global  role  and  of  the  obligation  and 
responsibilities  that  accompany  great 
economic  strength. 

To  paraphrase  penetrating  analysis 
by  the  present  Chief  Cabinet  Secretary, 
Kiichi  Miyazawa,  the  Japanese  were  not 
ready  in  the  1970s  to  assume  their  full 
share  of  global  responsibility;  even 
though  Japan,  as  Mr.  Miyazawa  pointed 
out,  "became  increasingly  conscious  of 
the  need  to  play  a  large  role  in  the  inter- 
national economy  and  made  considerable 
efforts  to  do  so."  Japan's  performance 
should  be  measured  in  its  context  as  the 
second  largest  economic  power  among 
the  industrialized  democracies.  Today, 
its  political  role  is  growing — as  it 
should.  As  a  pillar  of  the  industrialized 
democracies,  Japan  cannot  avoid  that 


role,  and  I  for  one  can  think  of  no  nation 
more  qualified  to  assume  it. 

Japan,  meanwhile,  has  been 
demonstrating  that  it  is  willing  to 
cooperate  with  its  Western  friends  in  all 
areas,  including  matters  of  defense  and 
trade.  Prime  Minister  Suzuki's 
statements  on  behalf  of  increased 
defense  goals,  along  with  recent  in- 
creases in  Japan's  defense  budget,  attest 
to  Japan's  good  faith.  We  are  conscious, 
too,  that  the  question  of  Japan's  defense 
spending  is  much  more  complex  than  the 
black-and-white  terms  in  which  it  is  too 
often  discussed.  Let  me  say  that  the 
United  States  is  grateful  for  the  prog- 
ress so  far  on  the  defense  issue. 

We  would,  of  course,  be  grateful  for 
continued  progress,  knowing  as  we  do 
that  Japan  will  make  its  own  decisions. 
We  have  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and 
global  perspective  of  Japan's  leaders  and 
its  people,  just  as  we  have  confidence 
that  we  will  continue  to  cooperate  in  this 
crucial  area.  At  the  same  time,  we 
recognize  the  contributions  of  Japan's 
foreign  aid  program,  much  of  which 
goes  to  critical  parts  of  the  world,  where 
both  our  countries  are  working  toward 
the  same  goals. 

There  is  no  question  that  some  fric- 
tion exists  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan  in  the  matter  of  trade.  Many 
visitors  from  Japan,  as  well  as  my  and 
Japan's  great  friend,  former  Am- 
bassador Robert  Ingersoll,  have  recently 
remarked  on  the  danger  of  protec- 
tionism and  the  extent  to  which  senti- 
ment has  been  aroused  in  all  quarters  on 
trade  issues.  My  own  sense  is  that  we 
both  want  to  achieve  the  same  goals — 
free  trade  and  fair  trade.  But  here  I 
want  to  make  a  point  that  I  cannot  em- 
phasize enough,  namely,  that  we  cannot 
allow  trade  disagreements  to  dominate 
our  dialogue.  Some  newspapers  have 
drawn  the  conclusion  that  our  two  coun- 
tries are  moving  toward  a  "head-on  colli- 
sion" on  trade.  I  disagree.  I  think,  happi- 
ly, that  we're  moving  toward  some  head- 
on  decisions  on  trade. 

Long  before  the  dilemmas  of  the 
postmodern  age,  Simon  Bolivar  said  that 
"...  the  majority  of  men  hold  as  a  truth 
the  humiliating  principle  that  it  is  harder 
to  maintain  the  balance  of  liberty  than 
to  endure  the  weight  of  tyranny." 
However  vexatious  our  disagreements 
may  be,  we  live  at  a  time  when  we 
ought  never  to  take  for  granted  the 
special  comfort  of  our  friendship. 

The  difficulties  abound,  but  we  have 
the  will  and  the  wherewithal  to  over- 
come them.  The  historical  imperative 
demands  that  we  do.  It  is,  for  instance, 


no  secret  that  the  United  States  has  ha 
difficulties  pursuing  our  relations  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  But  we 
are  absolutely  resolved  to  strengthen 
our  relationship  with  the  People's 
Republic  and  in  cooperating  in  its 
development.  We  thoroughly  appreciat 
the  importance  of  that  relationship  to  a 
Asia.  Strengthening  it  will,  of  course, 
require  the  efforts  on  both  sides.  But  I 
am  greatly  confident  of  a  successful  ou 
come. 

There  are  many  other  challenges 
facing  the  United  States.  President 
Reagan  is  deeply  committed  to  arms 
reduction.  He  is  willing  to  explore  all 
reasonable — and  verifiable — approachei 
to  the  question  of  how  to  reduce  the 
world's  arsenal  of  nuclear  weapons.  His 
zero-option  proposal  of  last  November 
was  the  single  most  sincere  and 
dramatic  overture  to  the  Soviet  Union  i 
a  long,  long  while.  He's  been  earnest    ■ 
and  aggressive  in  pursuing  talks  with  ' 
the  Soviets.  But  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  confusion  and  misunderstanding 
on  the  matter. 

No  one  is  more  interested  in  main- , 
taining  peace  between  the  Soviet  Unior 
and  the  United  States  than  Ronald 
Reagan.  He  seeks  no  confrontation 
there.  He  seeks  to  reduce  tensions— tej 
sions  caused  in  no  small  part  by  the 
Soviet  Union's  international  behavior. 
President  Reagan  will  do  everything  he 
can  to  convince  the  Soviet  Union  to 
cooperate  with  the  United  States  in 
agreeing  to  arms  reduction.  And  he  wil 
keep  America  strong.  To  pursue  new 
policies  does  not  mean  old  ones  will  be 
abandoned.  Make  no  mistake:  He  will 
maintain  our  deterrence. 

Our  secret  weapon  in  the  protracted 
conflict  against  totalitarianism  lies  not 
underground  silos  but  in  our  free 
marketplaces.  I  say  secret  because  the 
leaders  of  the  totalitarian  regimes  can- 
not afford  to  impart  the  knowlege  of  tr. 
triumph  of  capitalism  to  their  people. 
What  Russian  worker,  fully  informed  o 
the  status,  condition,  and  rights  of  his 
counterpart  in  the  United  States  or 
Japan  or  in  any  of  the  other  industrial- 
ized democracies,  would  not  run  to  the 
nearest  Aeroflot  office  and  get  himself 
and  his  family  on  the  next  flight  out? 
But  alas,  Pravda  does  not  print  the 
whole  story;  Aeroflot  does  not  accept 
reservations  from  just  anyone. 

Irving  Kristol  once  addressed  the 
question  of  why  democracies  live  and 
die.  For  over  2,000  years,  he  said, 
political  philosophers  rejected  democrac 
because  they  believed  that  it  inevitably 
degenerated  into  chaos  and  dictatorshi{ 
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ut,  "what  changed  the  attitude  of 
>litical  philosophers,"  wrote  Kristol, 
/as  the  emergence  of  modern 
pitalism,  with  its  promise  of  economic 
•owth — of  an  economic  system  in 
hich  everyone  could  improve  his  condi- 
gn without  having  to  do  so  at  someone 
se's  expense.  It  is  the  expectation  of 
morrow's  bigger  pie,  from  which 
eryone  will  receive  a  larger  slice,  that 
events  people  from  fighting  to  the  bit- 
r  end  over  the  division  of  today's  pie." 

Japan  and  the  United  States  need 
ch  other  to  grow.  We  depend  on  each 
her  to  grow.  Our  combined  national 
oducts  account  for  one-third  of  the 
grid's  output.  That  is  a  formidable 
;apon  against  the  adversaries  of 
eedom.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to  our 
ends  in  the  free  world,  and  moreover 
those  who  may  someday  be  free  to 
solve  our  differences,  so  that, 
^ether,  we  can  build  on  a  past  that 
omises  great  things  to  come. 


ODRESS  BEFORE 

IE  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY, 

SOUL,  APR.  26,  1982 

lis  is  my  first  visit  to  Korea.  I  hope  it 
11  not  be  my  last.  On  arriving  I  was 
ruck  by  two  things.  The  first  was  how 
)se  we  are  here  to  the  DMZ  [demil- 
irized  zone]  and  the  realization  of  how 
nch  a  part  of  everyday  life  in  Seoul 
at  proximity  is.  The  second  was  how 
lazed  and  touched  I  was  by  the 
irmth  of  the  public  reception.  I  have 
rays  heard  about  Korean  hospitality 
d  graciousness.  Yesterday,  what  had 
ly  been  general  knowledge  became  a 
st-hand  experience.  Please  thank  the 
ople  you  represent.  They  made  me 
jel  very  welcome,  just  as  you  have  by 
•dting  me  to  speak  to  you  today. 

We  celebrate  this  year  a  century  of 
endship  between  the  government  and 
oples  of  the  United  States  and  Korea 
100  years.  That  is  not  such  a  long 
ne,  perhaps,  in  the  march  of  human 
story;  but  a  hundred  years  is  one-half 
;  the  U.S.  life  as  a  nation.  That  we 
i  ve  been  friends  so  long,  in  a  world 
'at,  in  those  100  years  has  seen  enough 
inflict  and  hatred  to  last  a  millennium, 
'  cause  for  great  joy. 

I  carry  with  me  the  greetings  and 
|e  friendship  of  the  people  of  the 
lited  States  and  of  President  Reagan. 
i  hat  I  have  to  say  here  today  I  say  on 
;eir  behalf.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  give 
i  f  message  to  you,  representing  as  you 
the  Korean  people.  I  am  honored  that 


you  called  this  body  into  special  session 
in  order  to  hear  it. 

Legislative  bodies  such  as  this  Na- 
tional Assembly  are  where  the  people's 
business  should  be  conducted.  I  myself 
am  well  enough  acquainted  with 
legislative  branches  to  know  that  they 
are  not  always  tranquil.  Indeed, 
sometimes  they  are  rather  noisy. 

Long  ago,  Simon  Bolivar,  one  of  the 
great  liberators  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, said  that  "...  the  majority  of 
men  hold  as  a  truth  the  humiliating  prin- 
ciple that  it  is  harder  to  maintain  the 
balance  of  liberty  than  to  endure  the 
weight  of  tyranny."  This  is  ever  true  of 
our  own  times.  Our  own  Congress  is 
sometimes  full  of  noise.  But  we  would 
have  it  no  other  way. 

In  the  North,  there  is  no  truly  repre- 
sentative Congress.  Instead  only  a  great 
silence — the  silence  of  despotism  and 
one-man  rule.  This  silence  is  broken  by 
the  occasional  sounds  of  violence,  as  it 


Near  the  demilitarized  zone  in  Korea,  Vice 
President  Bush  received  a  briefing  from 
Gen.  John  A.  Wickham,  Jr.,  commander  in 
chief  of  the  U.N.  command,  U.S  forces  in 
Korea,  and  the  combined  forces  command. 

was  last  week  when  four  who  sought 
freedom  were  killed  by  their  own  coun- 
trymen as  they  made  their  way  to  freer 
soil. 

The  occasion  of  100  years  of  rela- 
tions is  a  fitting  time  to  emphasize  the 
continuity  of  our  friendship.  We  will  re- 
main a  faithful  ally.  We  will  remain  a 
reliable  ally.  We  are  partners  in  the  non- 
Communist  world.  That  especially  makes 
our  bond  a  sacred  one.  If  America  once 
lectured  its  friends  and  apologized  to  its 
adversaries,  that  day  is  over. 

During  the  height  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  a  message  was  passed  to  President 
Nixon.  It  was  from  Henry  Kissinger, 
then  a  professor  at  Harvard.  The 
message  said,  "The  word  is  going  out 
that  it  may  be  dangerous  to  be 
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America's  enemy,  but  it  is  fatal  to  be  its 
friend."  As  long  as  Ronald  Reagan  sits 
in  the  Oval  Office  of  the  White  House, 
no  one  will  be  able  to  say  this  about  the 
United  States. 

We  live  in  a  world  full  of  tension — 
tensions  which  complicate  our  search  for 
a  lasting  peace.  The  United  States  is  a 
Pacific  power,  and  Korea  is  one  of  our 
most  vital  allies.  The  purpose  of 
America's  presence  in  Korea  is  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  the  peace  which  both 
our  countries  fought  so  hard  to  bring 
about.  The  United  States  will  remain  a 
power  in  Korea  only  as  long  as  we  are 
welcome.  It  is  not  our  desire  to 
dominate  the  non-Communist  world, 
only  to  be  a  vital  partner  in  it  and  to  be 
a  friend  upon  whom  our  friends  can 
rely. 

The  United  States  is  proud  to  have 
as  its  friend  and  ally  a  country  such  as 
Korea,  where  economic  miracles  occur. 
Twenty  years  ago,  this  was  a  poor  coun- 
try. Political  scientists  study  South 
Korea  as  a  model  for  economic  develop- 
ment. Kim  Kyung  Won  has  explained 
part  of  the  Korean  success  this  way.  "It 
is,"  he  said,  "the  culture  of  discipline  and 
postponing  immediate  satisfaction  for 
the  future — even  for  posterity." 

According  to  an  international  labor 
organization  study,  South  Koreans  work 
longer  hours  than  any  other  people  on 
Earth.  This  industriousness  has  given 
you  one  of  the  most  dynamic  economies 
of  the  20th  century.  Between  1970  and 
1980,  the  volume  of  trade  between  our 
two  countries  has  increased  hugely: 
from  $531  million  to  $10  billion. 

The  United  States  is,  of  course,  a 
vital  market  for  Korean  goods,  and  vice 
versa.  President  Reagan  has  made  it 
clear  that  he  will  do  all  he  can  to  keep 
the  U.S.  market  open.  There  are  few 
other  advocates  of  free  trade  as  ardent 
as  he.  And  naturally  his  job  in  per- 
suading those  who  regulate  the  market 
to  keep  it  open  will  be  made  easier  if  our 
trading  partners  are  prepared  to  make 
the  same  pledge.  Korea  is  our  ninth 
largest  trading  partner,  and  we  expect  it 
will  become  even  more  important  in  the 
years  ahead.  Because,  among  other 
things,  your  economy  is  expanding  so 
rapidly.  Your  growth  rate  last  year  was 
14%.  By  sharp  contrast,  the  North  has 
one-fourth  the  output  of  the  South.  One- 
half  of  the  North's  work  force  is  re- 
quired to  feed  its  people;  in  the  South, 
little  more  than  one-third  are  needed  to 
fulfill  that  task.  Your  hard  work  and 
determination  to  bring  about  these 
economic  successes  have  validated,  in 


the  eyes  of  the  world  community,  the 
U.S.  decision  to  help  you  sustain  your 
freedom. 

Against  this  background  of  extra- 
ordinary economic  achievement,  the  op- 
portunities for  pluralism  are  strong. 
President  Chun,  the  first  head  of  state 
President  Reagan  received  at  the  White 
House,  spoke  of  a  new  era  in  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  an  era  of  "renewal  of 
the  spirit  of  national  harmony,  replacing 
the  old  chronic  and  internecine  battles 
between  those  who  take  rigid  and  ex- 
treme positions."  He  spoke  of  an  era  of 
"dialogue"  and  "consensus  building."  He 
spoke  of  a  "freer,  more  abundant,  and 
democratic  society  in  our  midst."  We 
support  this  philosophy  with  all  our 
heart.  And  we  look  to  President  Chun 
and  to  this  assembly  to  build  on  such  a 
commitment,  the  foundation  stones  of 
which  have  already  been  laid. 

In  a  democracy,  legislatures  are  the 
only  true  means  of  determining  the  will 
of  the  people.  Democracy,  as  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  defined  it  for  us  long 
ago,  consists  of  "  .  .  .  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people." 
To  be  sure,  the  people  speak  with  many 
voices;  but  in  free  countries,  as  someone 
once  observed,  every  man  is  entitled  to 
express  his  opinions,  and  every  man  is 
entitled  not  to  listen. 

Some  countries  have  a  fear  of 
pluralism,  and  only  the  preordained  few 
control  the  destinies  of  the  many.  One 
country  in  our  own  hemisphere — Nica- 
ragua— overthrew  an  autocratic, 
repressive  regime,  promising  that  the 
new  order  would  be  pluralistic  and 
democratic,  promising  that  all  Nica- 
raguans  would  have  a  voice  in  their  new 
government.  Unfortunately,  the  rulers 
of  that  new  Nicaragua  subsequently 
found  one  excuse  after  another  for  post- 
poning elections,  closing  down  the  news- 
papers, and  jailing  the  opposition.  The 
United  States  regrets  this,  just  as  it 
regrets  the  suppression  of  democratic 
practices  in  all  countries,  friend  or  foe. 
We  see  political  diversity  as  a  source  of 
strength  not  weakness. 

There  is  an  ancient  Chinese  curse 
that  says,  "May  you  live  in  interesting 
times."  We  live  today  in  interesting 
times— though  I  think  that  is  more  a 
challenge  than  a  curse.  The  most  impor- 
tant task  facing  us  as  partners  is 
preserving  peace.  The  very  close 
cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  Korea  is  a  matter  of  record.  The 
United  States  will  try  to  build  on  new 
relations,  such  as  the  one  we  have  with 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  but  not 


at  the  expense  of  our  longstanding 
friendships. 

A  great  American  poet  once  wrote, 
"Most  of  the  change  we  think  we  see  in 
life  is  due  to  truths  being  in  and  out  of 
favor."  The  policy  of  deterrence  has 
served  us  well  in  the  past;  why  should  it 
not  continue  to  serve  us  well  in  the 
future?  I  sympathize  with  those  intellec- 
tual quarters  who  devote  themselves  to 
the  search  for  new  solutions.  But  that 
does  not  mean  the  old  solutions  are  no 
longer  valuable.  The  essence  of  deter- 
rence is  that  where  there  is  balance, 
there  is  safety.  This  policy  has  kept  the 
peace  in  Korea  since  1954.  The  world 
has  seen  a  great  many  wars  in  our  time 
Since  NATO  was  founded  in  1948,  for 
instance,  about  150  wars  have  broken 
out.  In  this  troubled' century,  28  years  c 
peace  on  this  peninsula  amounts  to  a 
proud  legacy. 

The  quest  for  lasting  peace  involves' 
more  than  merely  maintaining  the  statu 
quo.  This  is  why  President  Reagan  has 
been  trying  hard  to  encourage  the 
Soviet  Union  to  work  with  the  United 
States  in  finding  a  way  to  bring  about  j 
real  and  verifiable  nuclear  arms  reduc-  , 
tion.  And  that  is  also  why  the  United 
States  so  strongly  supports  the  bold  ant 
imaginative  initiative  of  President  Chun 
toward  a  reunification  of  the  two 
Koreas. 

I  would  take  this  opportunity  to 
urge  Kim  Il-song  to  respond  to  Presi- 
dent Chun  in  the  same  spirit.  The 
United  States  will  be  glad  to  discuss 
new  ideas  with  the  North,  in  conjunctioi 
with  the  South.  We  have  no  intentions 
of  talking  to  the  North  alone. 

Here  let  me  make  an  important 
point  about  the  foreign  policy  of  Ronald 
Reagan.  He  is  anxious  to  pursue  all 
avenues  toward  dialogue,  believing  as  b 
does  that  the  best  way  to  bring  about 
dialogue  is  to  seek  it  from  a  position  of 
strength.  It  is  a  truism  of  foreign  policy 
that  an  adversary  is  more  likely  to 
negotiate  if  it  is  to  his  advantage  to 
negotiate.  If,  for  instance,  the  United 
States  were  to  remove  its  military  force 
from  all  over  the  world,  what  incentive 
for  restraint  in  international  behavior 
would  remain  for  the  Soviets?  Thus,  un- 
til the  day  comes  when  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  other  Communist  nations 
such  as  Vietnam,  decide  to  respect  inter 
national  law  and  to  reduce  international 
tension,  the  United  States  has  little 
choice  but  to  remain  strong.  And  so  we 
shall. 

Kim  Il-song,  to  judge  from  his 
rather  lengthy  speeches— lengthier, 
even,  than  my  own — is  adamant  on  the 
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lbject  of  withdrawal  of  the  United 
tates  peacekeeping  forces  from  Korea, 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
imonish  him  to  redirect  his  rhetorical 
lergies  elsewhere.  Too  many  men  and 
omen — Korean  and  American — have 
ready  given  their  lives  protecting  this 
nd  from  his  troops.  He  desires 
■unification,  but  as  we  saw  all  too 
'cently  in  Vietnam,  reunification,  in 
ommunist  terms,  means  the  horrors  of 
3w  wars,  "reeducation,"  camps,  and 
mdreds  of  thousands  of  people  driven 
i  the  sea  in  open  boats.  The  United 
tates  has  no  intention  of  stepping  aside 
Korea  so  Kim  Il-song  can  launch 
lother  invasion  and  set  the  clock  back 
I  years. 

It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  he  even- 
lally  will  see  the  logic  of  negotiations, 
ut  we  in  the  United  States  as  you  in 
te  Republic  of  Korea  are  prepared  to 
ait  for  that  day  patiently  and  to  pros- 
lir  in  the  meantime  as  we  begin  our 
■cond  100  years  of  friendship. 


INNER  TOAST, 
INGAPORE, 

PR.  27,  1982 

"n  very  honored  to  be  here  this  even- 
g.  It's  been  too  long  since  my  last  visit 
'  Singapore  in  the  mid-1970s.  You've 
idergone  remarkable  changes,  under- 
i.ken  remarkable  achievements.  In  the 
idst  of  an  uncertain  world,  you've 
•eated  a  society  that  has  excited  the  ad- 
>  iration  and  respect  of  many  nations, 
his  is  obviously  a  source  of  great  pride 
t  those  who  have  taken  part  in  the 
mgapore  adventure. 

lie  Vice  President  and  Singapore's  Prime 
linister  Lee  Kuan  Yew  offer  toasts. 


The  world  looks  to  Singapore,  and 
especially  to  your  leadership,  Mr.  Prime 
Minister  [Lee  Kuan  Yew].  Your  vision, 
you  ingenuity,  your  range  of  ac- 
complishments are  known  throughout 
the  world.  You  have  shown  boldness, 
that  quality  so  valued  by  Disraeli,  who 
told  us  that  "success  is  the  child  of 
audacity." 

We  are  good  friends,  Singapore  and 
the  United  States.  We  share  the  same 
view  on  many  matters.  We  both  believe 
in  free  enterprise  as  a  stabilizing  in- 
fluence. We  are  not  allies  in  a  formal 
sense,  but  we  both  believe  in  the  need 
for  the  United  States  to  maintain  a 
strong  and  steady  influence  in  the 
Pacific  region.  The  United  States,  as  I 
have  told  audiences  in  all  the  East  Asian 
countries  I've  visited  on  this  trip,  has  no 
desire  to  dominate;  only  to  be  a  good 
and  faithful  friend  and  a  dependable 

ally. 

We  live,  as  the  traditional  Chinese 
curse  has  it,  in  the  interesting  times. 
Soviet  aggression  is  on  the  loose  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  Here,  their 
proxy,  Vietnam,  continues  its  war 
against  Kampuchea.  Its  occupation  of 
that  country  is  a  profoundly  destabiliz- 
ing influence  in  Southeast  Asia,  filling 
refugee  camps  of  Thailand,  just  as  the 
rulers  of  the  new  Vietnam  have  filled 
the  sea  with  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
homeless  souls. 

We  deplore  these  tragedies.  We  are 
both  anxious  for  withdrawal  from 
beleaguered  Kampuchea.  We  are  both 
anxious  for  increased  respect  for  inter- 
national law.  ASEAN  [Association  of 
South  East  Nations]  plays  an  enormous- 
ly important  role  as  a  stabilizing  and 
progressive  influence  in  this  region.  And 
we  recognize  the  crucial  role  that 
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Singapore  plays  in  that  organization. 
I  look  forward  most  to  eagerly  to 
my  meeting  with  you  tomorrow,  Mr. 
Prime  Minister,  to  hearing  first-hand 
your  perspective  on  questions  pertaining 
to  Southeast  Asia  and  the  world.  I  also 
look  forward  to  hearing  your  views  on 
world  affairs,  inasmuch  as  you  are,  by 
virtue  of  your  leadership  of  this  interna- 
tionally minded  country,  a  man  of  the 
world.  I'll  be  ready  to  address  the  issues 
you  have  so  forthrightly  expressed  in 
your  remarks. 


DINNER  REMARKS, 
MELBOURNE, 
MAY  1,  1982 

Barbara  and  I  have  been  the  recipients 
of  so  many  kindnesses  since  we  arrived 
here  2  days  ago.  The  hospitality  seems 
to  go  on  and  on;  seems  to  be  as  endless 
as  the  great  stretches  of  territory  we 
flew  over  since  our  first  stop  in  Darwin 
and  here.  Once  again,  so  many  thanks. 

I  want  to  tell  you  how  pleased  Bar- 
bara and  I  are  to  have  had  the  chance  to 
visit  Melbourne,  your  city,  Mr.  Prime 
Minister  [Malcolm  Fraser].  I  see  why  it 
is  called  Australia's  "Garden  City."  On 
our  visit  here  we've  seen  one  beautiful 
city  after  another.  I  must  say,  I  think 
John  Batman  knew  a  bargain  when  he 
saw  one — if  he  bought  all  this  for  200 
pounds  of  trinkets.  When  your  great 
past  Prime  Minister  and  fellow  Vic- 
torian, Robert  Menzies,  visited  us  in  the 
United  States  back  in  1950,  he  said  that 
except  in  the  jaundiced  eye  of  the  law, 
Americans  are  not  regarded  as  for- 
eigners in  Australia.  I  have  managed  on 
my  visit  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  your 
law.  You've  made  us  feel  wonderfully  at 
home. 

Our  two  countries  have  passed  so 
many  tests  in  this  century.  We  fought 
together  in  four  wars — World  Wars  I 
and  II,  Korea,  and  Vietnam.  If,  as 
Hazlitt  said,  prosperity  is  a  great 
teacher,  but  adversity  is  a  greater  one, 
then  we've  learned  much,  both  from  our 
hardships  and  from  the  way  we  shared 
them. 

For  the  past  30  years,  our  ANZUS 
[Australia,  New  Zealand,  United  States] 
mutual  defense  treaty  has  helped  to 
keep  the  peace.  That  treaty  is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  our  security  in  the  South- 
west Pacific  and  the  foundation  for  our 
search  for  peaceful  resolutions  to  heated 
conflict  worldwide. 

Thirty  years  later,  it  has  endured  in 
a  way  far  beyond  the  vision  of  those 
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In  Sydney,  Vice  President  Bush  reviews  the  honor  guard. 


who  put  their  signatures  to  that  docu- 
ment. The  cooperation  of  Australian  and 
U.S.  forces  in  contributing  to  the  Sinai 
peace  force  shows  how  far  our  collabora- 
tion has  taken  us.  In  a  world  in  which 
there  are  too  few  peace  processes,  our 
standing  together  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  far  from  our  own  shores,  should 
give  us  great  satisfaction.  In  these 
perilous  times,  President  Reagan  is, 
determined  to  do  all  he  can  to  maintain 
the  intimacy  between  our  countries  on 
which  ANZUS  thrives. 

It  was  Sir  Percy  Spencer,  the 
Australian  statesman,  who  once  told  our 
House  of  Representatives  that,  "So  far 
as  it  is  possible,  it  is  our  objective  to 
build  up  with  the  United  States 
somewhat  the  same  relationship  that  ex- 
ists within  the  British  Commonwealth. 
That  is  to  say,  we  desire  a  full  exchange 
of  information  and  experience  on  all 
matters  of  mutual  interest." 

Our  discussions  of  the  past  2  days 
can  only  be  described  as  very  friendly 
and  productive.  Yesterday  in  Canberra, 
we  had  a  long  and  straightforward  ses- 
sion around  the  cabinet  table  with  the 
Prime  Minister  and  members  of  his 
cabinet.  Many  subjects  were  raised  with 
so  few  disagreements.  It's  not  the  stuff 
that  banner  headlines  are  made  of,  but 
that's  the  way  it  is  with  friends.  That's 
the  way  it  must  be  in  this  dangerous 
world.  And  for  the  free  nations  of  the 
world,  that's  big  news. 


Our  talks  ranged  around  the  entire 
world— Japan,  China,  the  Falklands,  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  ASEAN  nations,  the 
nations  that  comprise  the  Caribbean.  We 
discussed  President  Reagan's  deep  and 
abiding  desire  to  reduce  nuclear 
weapons  throughout  the  world.  And  as 
the  Prime  Minister  said  in  the  meeting, 
we  saved  to  the  last  the  sweetest  subject 
of  all— sugar. 

There  is  very  little  going  on  in  our 
world  today  that  is  not  of  mutual  in- 
terest to  both  our  countries.  As  partners 
in  the  free  world,  we  have  done  and  will 
continue  to  do  our  all  to  insure  that 
those  who  have  given  everything  they 
had  in  the  defense  of  freedom  shall  not 
have  done  so  in  vain  and  that  those  who 
come  after  us  will  be  able  to  say  that  we 
worked  for  peace  on  their  behalf. 


ARRIVAL  STATEMENT, 

WELLINGTON, 

MAY  3,  1982 

It's  very  good,  finally,  to  be  in  New 
Zealand,  Mr  Prime  Minister  [Robert 
Muldoon],  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  kind  invitation.  Barbara  and  I  have 
been  looking  forward  very  much  to  this 
part  of  our  journey  for  a  long,  long 
time.  I've  never  been  here  before,  but 
back  home  the  beauty  of  New  Zealand  is 
well  known,  as  is  the  innate  and  legend- 
ary graciousness  of  New  Zealanders.  I'm 
looking  forward  enormously  to  our  talks 


and  to  those  with  other  members  of 
your  government. 

I've  come  to  New  Zealand  to  reaf- 
firm the  friendship  between  our  two 
countries.  Just  a  few  days  ago,  we 
marked  the  30th  anniversary  of  the  en- 
try into  force  of  the  ANZUS  treaty, 
which  marked  the  beginning  of  our  for- 
mal, postwar  alliance.  The  spirit  of  AN- 
ZUS is  strong— stronger  even  than  the 
vision  of  those  who  put  their  signatures 
to  the  document  in  1951.  As  the  world 
has  evolved,  so  has  our  friendship.  The 
United  States  has  learned  that  as  Ernei 
son  put  it  long  ago,  "the  best  way  to 
have  a  friend  is  to  be  one." 

Ours  is  much  more  than  a  security 
alliance.  Our  ties  are  cultural  and 
economic  and  grounded  in  the  convictic 
that  democracy  has1  given  us  the  means 
and  the  power  to  attain  our  pros- 
perity—and our  peace. 

Our  friendship  goes  back  long  befo: 
ANZUS.  I've  come  not  only  to  celebrat 
our  past  but,  I  hope,  to  inaugurate  our! 
future.  In  America  we  place  great  valu 
on  the  comradeship  and  the  self-sacrifi' 
that  characterized  the  origins  of  our 
partnership.  And  we  place  equally  gres 
value  on  a  friend  who  continues  to  stai 
for  those  values  that  sustain  and  nouri 
the  free  world. 

Lest  I  overstay  my  welcome  withii 
only  minutes  of  my  landing  here  in  We 
lington,  let  me  conclude  by  simply  say- 
ing, thank  you  for  this  warm  welcome. 
Thank  you  for  having  us  here,  Mr. 
Prime  Minister. 

Vice  President  Bush  lays  a  wreath  at  Ne\ 
Zealand's  National  War  Memorial  in  Well 
ington;  he  is  accompanied  by  Lt.  Col. 
Michael  Fry,  a  member  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's staff. 
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President  Reagan's  Letters 


)  VICE  CHAIRMAN 
]NG  XIAOPING, 
>R.  5,  1982 

ar  Mr.  Vice  Chairman: 

The  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations 
tween  the  United  States  and  China  was  an 
toric  event  which  improved  the  prospects 
•  peace  and  served  the  interests  of  both  our 
aples.  Yet  we  now  find  ourselves  at  a  dif- 
ult  juncture  in  those  relations. 

I  am  writing  to  you  because  it  is  impor- 
n  for  the  leadership  of  both  our  countries 
resume  the  broad  advance  to  which  you 
ire  contributed  so  much.  This  is  particularly 
portant  today,  as  we  face  a  growing  threat 
>m  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellite  na- 
ns throughout  the  world.  Though  our  in- 
■ests  and  thus  our  policies  are  not  identical, 
Afghanistan  and  Iran,  in  Southeast  Asia, 
my  own  hemisphere,  and  in  the  field  of 
clear  weaponry,  your  nation  and  mine  face 
ar  and  present  dangers,  and  these  should 
pel  us  toward  finding  a  firm  basis  for 
jperation. 

We  have  come  far  together  in  a  very 
>rt  time.  I  strongly  support  the  continua- 
(n  of  this  progress.  We  must  work  together 
expand  the  benefits  to  both  our  countries. 
'  Administration  had  taken  a  number  of  in- 
itives  to  further  this  process,  and  we  in- 
ld  to  do  more. 

Clearly,  the  Taiwan  issue  has  been  a  most 
(ficult  problem  between  our  governments, 
-netheless,  vision  and  statesmanship  have 
ibled  us  in  the  past  to  reduce  our  dif- 
ences  over  this  issue  while  we  have  built  a 
mework  of  long-term  friendship  and 
Operation. 

The  United  States  firmly  adheres  to  the 
sitions  agreed  upon  in  the  Joint  Com- 
iinique  on  the  Establishment  of  Diplomatic 
lations  between  the  United  States  and 
iina.  There  is  only  one  China.  We  will  not 
'  "mit  the  unofficial  relations  between  the 
lerican  people  and  the  people  of  Taiwan  to 
aken  our  commitment  to  this  principle. 

I  fully  understand  and  respect  the  posi- 
n  of  your  government  with  regard  to  the 
jestion  of  arms  sales  to  Taiwan.  As  you 
3W,  our  position  on  this  matter  was  stated 
[the  process  of  normalization:  the  United 
ites  has  an  abiding  interest  in  the  peaceful 
lolution  of  the  Taiwan  question. 

We  fully  recognize  the  significance  of  the 
le-point  proposal  of  September  30,  1979. 
i  e  decisions  and  the  principles  conveyed  on 

instructions  to  your  government  on 
luary  11,  1982  reflect  our  appreciation  of 
;  new  situation  created  by  these 
relopments. 

In  this  spirit,  we  wish  to  continue  our  ef- 
ts to  resolve  our  differences  and  to  create 

ooperative  and  enduring  bilateral  and 

ategic  relationship.  China  and  America  are 

o  great  nations  destined  to  grow  stronger 


through  cooperation,  not  weaker  through 
division. 

In  the  spirit  of  deepening  the  understand- 
ing between  our  two  countries,  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Vice 
President  Bush  will  be  traveling  to  East  Asia 
toward  the  end  of  April.  The  Vice  President 
knows  and  admires  you.  He  is  also  fully 
aware  of  my  thinking  about  the  importance 
of  developing  stronger  relations  between  our 
two  countries.  If  it  would  be  helpful,  I  would 
be  delighted  to  have  the  Vice  President  pay  a 
visit  to  Beijing,  as  part  of  his  Asian  trip,  so 
that  these  matters  can  be  discussed  directly 
and  personally  with  you  and  other  key 
leaders  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 


Sincerely, 


Ronald  Reagan 


TO  PREMIER  ZHAO  ZIYANG, 
APR.  5,  1982 

Dear  Mr.  Premier: 

The  present  state  of  relations  between 
our  two  countries  deeply  concerns  me.  We 
believe  significant  deterioration  in  those  rela- 
tions would  serve  the  interests  of  neither  the 
United  States  of  America  nor  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

As  the  late  Premier  Zhou  Enlai  said  in 
welcoming  President  Nixon  to  China  in  1972, 
"The  Chinese  people  are  a  great  people,  and 
the  American  people  are  a  great  people."  We 
are  strong,  sovereign  nations  sharing  many 
common  interests.  We  both  face  a  common 
threat  of  expanding  Soviet  power  and 
hegemonism.  History  has  placed  upon  us  a 
joint  responsibility  to  deal  with  this  danger. 

The  differences  between  us  are  rooted  in 
the  long-standing  friendship  between  the 
American  people  and  the  Chinese  people  who 
live  on  Taiwan.  We  will  welcome  and  support 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  Taiwan  question.  In 
this  connection,  we  appreciate  the  policies 
which  your  government  has  followed  to  pro- 
vide a  peaceful  settlement. 

As  I  told  Vice  Premier  Huang  in 
Washington,  we  welcome  your  nine-point  ini- 
tiative. 

As  I  also  told  the  Vice  Premier,  we  ex- 
pect that  in  the  context  of  progress  toward  a 
peaceful  solution,  there  would  naturally  be  a 
decrease  in  the  need  for  arms  by  Taiwan.  Our 
positions  over  the  past  two  months  have 
reflected  this  view.  We  are  prepared,  indeed 
welcome,  further  exchanges  of  view  in  the 
months  to  come.  I  hope  you  share  my  convic- 
tion that  the  United  States  and  China  should 
work  together  to  strengthen  the  prospects 
for  a  peaceful  international  order.  While  our 
interests,  and  thus  our  policies,  will  not 
always  be  identical,  they  are  complementary 
and  thus  should  form  a  firm  basis  for 
cooperation. 

In  my  letter  to  Vice  Chairman  Deng,  I 
have  suggested  that  a  visit  to  Beijing  by  Vice 


President  Bush  at  the  end  of  April  could  be  a 
useful  step  in  deepening  the  understanding 
between  our  two  countries.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent will  be  traveling  in  Asia  at  the  time,  and 
could  visit  Beijing  if  you  feel  it  would  be 
useful. 


Sincerely, 


Ronald  Reagan 


TO  CHAIRMAN  HU  YAOBANG, 
MAY  3,  1982 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

The  visit  of  Vice  President  Bush  to  China 
affords  a  welcome  opportunity  to  convey  my 
regards  to  you. 

As  sovereign  nations,  our  two  countries 
share  a  common  responsibility  to  promote 
world  peace.  We  face  a  grave  challenge  from 
the  Soviet  Union  which  directly  threatens  our 
peoples  and  complicates  the  resolution  of 
problems  throughout  the  globe.  It  is  vital  that 
our  relations  advance  and  our  cooperation  be 
strengthened. 

Vice  President  Bush  is  visiting  China  as 
my  personal  emissary.  He  is  prepared  to 
discuss  a  wide  range  of  issues  of  mutual  con- 
cern. My  sincere  hope  is  that  we  can  achieve, 
through  discussions,  enhanced  mutual 
understanding,  at  the  highest  levels  of  our 
governments. 

Among  the  issues  the  Vice  President  will 
address  is  the  question  of  United  States  arms 
sales  to  Taiwan.  This  remains  an  area  of 
residual  disagreement,  as  our  governments 
acknowledged  at  the  time  of  US-China  nor- 
malization. I  believe,  so  long  as  we  exercise 
the  statesmanship  and  vision  which  have 
characterized  our  approach  to  differences 
over  the  past  decade,  we  will  be  able  to  make 
progress  toward  the  removal  of  this  issue  as 
a  point  of  bilateral  contention. 

In  the  meantime,  as  stated  in  my  recent 
letters  to  Vice  Chairman  Deng  and  Premier 
Zhao,  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
adhere  firmly  to  the  positions  agreed  upon  in 
the  joint  communique  on  the  establishment  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
Our  policy  will  continue  to  be  based  on  the 
principle  that  there  is  but  one  China.  We  will 
not  permit  the  unofficial  relations  between 
the  American  people  and  the  Chinese  people 
on  Taiwan  to  weaken  our  commitment  to  this 
principle. 

On  this  basis,  and  with  good  faith  on  both 
sides,  we  are  confident  that  a  means  can  be 
found  to  resolve  current  differences  and 
deepen  our  bilateral  and  strategic  coopera- 
tion. It  is  my  hope  that  you  and  I  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  meet  soon.  Please  accept 
my  best  wishes  in  your  efforts  to  build  a 
secure  and  modernizing  China. 


Sincerely, 


Ronald  Reagan 
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DEPARTURE  STATEMENT, 

BEIJING, 

MAY  9,  1982 

During  the  past  3  days,  in  private 
discussions  and  public  statements,  I 
have  stated  again  and  again  that  my 
visit  to  China  is  a  symbol  of  the  Reagan 
Administration's  good  faith  in  seeking  to 
build  upon  the  strength  of  our  friendship 
and  the  strength  of  our  important 
strategic  relationship. 

I  have  attempted  to  impress  upon 
the  leaders  of  China  the  depth  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  commitment  to  building 
an  enduring  relationship— a  relationship 
based  on  mutual  trust  and  understand- 
ing. Frankly,  I  feel  good  about  the 
discussions  I  have  had  during  the  past 
days.  I  feel  that  some  progress  has  been 
made,  and  I  believe  that  recent  personal 
correspondence  by  the  President  to  the 
Chinese  leaders  has  done  much  to  help 
advance  the  process. 

Differences  between  us  remain,  to 
be  sure.  But  as  we  seek  to  resolve  them 
we  must  be  certain  that  the  positive 
elements  in  our  relationship  are  rein- 
forced and  that  the  problems  do  not 
determine  the  course  of  our  relationship. 

We  have  a  clarification  of  thinking 
on  both  sides  on  the  Taiwan  issue  and 
other  bilateral  and  global  concerns.  And 
we  have  agreed  that  U.S.  and  Chinese 
representatives  will  continue  to  hold 
talks  on  the  main  question  before  us.  I 
am  also  pleased  by  the  positive  way  in 
which  the  Chinese  leaders  have 
presented  my  visit  and  the  talks  to  the 
Chinese  people.  These  are  good  signs. 

When  I  came  to  China,  I  came  with 
the  purpose  of  conveying  and  explaining 
in  detail  the  President's  position  on 
bilateral,  regional,  and  global  issues.  I 
believe  that  has  been  accomplished.  I  am 
confident  that  in  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead,  the  friendship  and  relations  be- 
tween our  governments  will  grow.  I 
know  that  the  President,  and  those  of- 
ficials of  the  United  States  who  work 
constantly  to  enhance  our  relationship, 
will  do  everything  to  insure  that. 


'Texts  from  the  Vice  President's  Office  of 
the  Press  Secretary.  ■ 


Vice  Premier  Deng  Xiaoping  met  with  Vice  President  Bush  in  Beijing. 

The  Origins  of  the 
ANZUS  Treaty  and  Council 


by  Edward  C.  Keefer 
Office  of  the  Historian 

The  foreign  ministers  who  made  up  the 
council  created  by  the  ANZUS 
(Australia,  New  Zealand,  United  States) 
Security  Treaty  met  for  their  first  ses- 
sion on  August  4,  1952,  at  Kaneohe 
Marine  Corps  Air  Station  in  Hawaii. 
This  initial  gathering  was  evidence  of  a 
significant  shift  in  the  security  relations 
of  the  three  countries,  a  change  which 
began  with  the  signing  of  the  ANZUS 
Security  Treaty  on  September  1,  1951, 
and  which  was  completed  on  April  29, 
1952,  when  the  agreement  came  into 
force. 

For  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the 
ANZUS  treaty  was  the  first  time  those 
Commonwealth  nations  had  entered  into 
a  major  international  agreement  which 
did  not  also  include  the  United 
Kingdom,  and,  henceforth,  they  would 
look  east  to  the  United  States  to  fulfill 
the  role  of  protecting  superpower  rather 
than  west  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Canberra  and  Wellington  saw  this  for- 
mal security  pact  as  a  guarantee  against 
a  possible  threat  from  a  resurgent  Japan 
as  well  as  other  potential  adversaries. 


For  the  United  States,  the  ANZUS  pa 
was  an  integral  part  of  a  series  of  nev 
American  security  arrangements  in  th. 
Pacific  which  also  included  bilateral 
security  treaties  with  the  Philippines 
and  Japan. 

The  ANZUS  treaty  reflected  impc 
tant  changes  in  the  international  en- 
vironment in  the  area— the  reduction 
British  power,  the  fear  of  isolation  by 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  from  deci 
sions  which  would  affect  their  securit; 
the  growing  threat  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  conflicts  in  Korea  and  Southea 
Asia,  the  emergence  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  and  the  potential  r 
of  a  rearmed  Japan. 

ANZUS  was  also  the  product  of  t 
persistence  and  efforts  of  two  men—! 
Percy  Spender,  former  Foreign  Minis 
of  Australia,  and  John  Foster  Dulles, 
former  Special  Consultant  to  the 
Department  of  State.  As  Canberra's 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Sir 
Percy  was  a  member  of  the  delegatio 
to  the  first  ANZUS  Council  meeting. 
John  Foster  Dulles  was  not  associate- 
with  the  Department  of  State  at  that 
time  but,  instead,  actively  involved  in 
the  presidential  campaign  of  Dwight 
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enhower.  While  Spender  and  Dulles 
yed  a  primary  role  in  creating 
ZUS,  they  did  so  for  different 
sons. 

e  Proponents 

Percy  Spender  was  a  tireless  pro- 
ter  of  the  idea  of  a  Pacific  pact 
deled  organizationally  along  the  lines 
he  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  In  1950,  in 
stralia  and  during  his  visit  to  the 
ited  States,  he  argued  forcefully  for  a 
urity  pact  which  would  include 
stralia,  New  Zealand,  the  United 
.tes,  and  possibly  the  United 
lgdom.  One  historian  characterized 
jnder's  role  in  the  shaping  of  a  Pacific 
:t  as  "a  political  obsession." 

In  speeches  before  the  Australian 
lament  and  public  groups  and  in  con- 
lential  discussions  with  President 
iUman  and  his  advisers  and  leading 
■mbers  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  Spender 
cached  one  sermon:  the  security  of 
istralia  now  depended  on  American 
vver.  Since  the  United  States  was 
iking  the  important  decisions  on  inter- 
tional  developments  in  Asia,  Australia 
)uld  have  a  formal  say  in  those  deci- 
sis which  affected  its  security.  A 
i.  cific  pact  with  consultative  machinery 
;  d  collective  planning  was  Sir  Percy's 
:  nedy. 

While  the  Truman  Administration 
lis  aware  of  Australia's  security  needs, 
i  lad  been  unenthusiastic  for  some  time 
jout  a  Pacific  alliance,  especially  one 
:  the  model  of  NATO.  Truman  and  his 
;  visers  gave  Spender  a  sympathetic 
I  aring  but  made  no  commitments.  One 
r;mber  of  the  Administration,  however, 
;  ne  to  favor  the  concept  of  a  Pacific 
jet,  but  on  his  own  terms  and  for  his 
i,  n  reasons.  John  Foster  Dulles  inter- 
red the  rise  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
J  cific  power,  alignment  of  the  People's 
1  public  of  China  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
K  Korean  conflict,  and  the  war  in  In- 
<  china  as  part  of  a  "comprehensive 
J1  in"  by  the  Communists  to  eliminate  all 
jastern  influence  on  the  Asian 
ijiinland  and  the  islands  of  Japan,  For- 
ihsa,  the  Philippines,  and  Indonesia. 
Mies  saw  a  Pacific  Ocean  pact,  in- 
tiding  Australia  and  New  Zealand— in 
1  i  view  the  most  "dependable  countries" 
Hhe  area— as  the  best  response  to  this 
]|rceived  threat  to  non-Communist 
•|>ia.  Dulles'  proposal  also  com- 
;!:mented  his  principal  foreign  policy 
Jik— a  Japanese  peace  treaty  flexible 
'tough  to  allow  Japan  to  defend  itself. 
I   In  January  1951,  President  Truman 
ted  Dulles  to  negotiate  a  peace  treaty 


with  Japan  and  to  explore  "other  poten- 
tial defense  arrangements  in  the 
Pacific."  With  the  President's  blessing, 
Dulles  traveled  to  the  Far  East  to  test 
the  waters  for  his  idea  of  a  defensive 
chain  starting  with  the  Aleutians,  pro- 
ceeding through  Japan,  the  Ryukyus, 


Sir  Percy  Spender 

the  Philippines,  and  Indonesia,  and  end- 
ing in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  It 
was  to  be  "composed  of  links  so  inter- 
connected that  an  attack  on  one  link 
would  jeopardize  the  entire  chain."  The 
British  Foreign  and  Commonwealth  Of- 
fice, however,  was  unalterably  opposed 
to  this  concept — it  would  send  the 
wrong  signals  to  Moscow  and  Beijing 
about  British  intentions  to  defend  Hong 
Kong  and  Malaya  and  about  the  West's 
determination  to  support  the  French  in 
Indochina  and  non-Communist  govern- 
ments in  Thailand  and  Burma.  At  the 
onset  of  his  trip,  the  British  told  Dulles 
of  their  fears  and  the  Special  Consultant 
abandoned  the  idea  of  a  single  Pacific 
Ocean  pact. 

Negotiating  the  Treaty 

When  Dulles  arrived  in  Canberra  in  mid- 
February  1951  for  discussions  with  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  Foreign 
Ministers,  he  knew  that  British  opposi- 
tion to  the  island  chain  concept  meant 
that  he  would  have  to  achieve  his  objec- 


tives by  other  means.  Dulles  was  open  to 
suggestions  but  was  now  considering  a 
series  of  separate  security  arrangements 
which,  in  effect,  would  replace  his  grand 
scheme.  A  tripartite  agreement  among 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United 
States,  with  the  possible  inclusion  of  the 
Philippines,  was  one  possibility. 

While  prospective  security  ar- 
rangements were  a  principal  concern  at 
Canberra,  the  proposed  Japanese  peace 
treaty  was  a  related  topic.  Spender  and 
New  Zealand's  Foreign  Minister,  F.W. 
Doidge,  informed  Dulles  that  their 
governments  were  unwilling  to  accept  a 
peace  treaty  with  Japan  which  did  not 
limit  Japanese  rearmament  unless  there 
was  "an  accompanying  arrangement"  on 
security  among  the  United  States, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  While  it  is 
an  over- simplification  to  say  that  Dulles 
paid  for  Canberra's  and  Wellington's  ac- 
ceptance of  a  so-called  soft  peace  with 
Japan  by  American  acceptance  of 
ANZUS,  U.S.  records  of  the  meetings 
give  clear  evidence  that  a  bargain  was 
struck.  While  Doidge  and  Spender 
feared  Japanese  rearmament,  Dulles 
worried  about  the  consequences  if  Japan 
was  not  allowed  to  maintain  adequate 
armed  forces.  Thus,  the  ANZUS  pact 
allowed  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to 
accept  the  American  view  of  peace  with 
Japan  and  still  insure  their  security. 

The  draft  treaty  which  emerged 
from  the  Canberra  discussions  was  in 
most  provisions  the  same  treaty  signed 
later  in  1951  and  ratified  in  1952. 
Dulles,  Doidge,  and  Spender  worked  out 
the  details  of  the  agreement,  but  by  all 
accounts,  Dulles  was  the  master  drafts- 
man who  wrote  with  an  eye  toward 
Senate  confirmation.  The  language  in 
Article  II  of  the  draft  was  carefully 
drawn  from  the  Vandenburg  resolution 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  June  1948  call- 
ing for  the  development  of  regional  and 
individual  collective  security  based  on 
self-help  and  mutual  aid.  Article  IV, 
which  Dulles  characterized  to  General 
Douglas  MacArthur  "as  the  meat  of  the 
treaty,"  drew  its  inspiration  for  the 
phraseology  from  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Article  IV  reads  in  part:  "Each  Party 
recognizes  that  an  armed  attack  in  the 
Pacific  area  on  any  of  the  Parties  would 
be  dangerous  to  its  own  peace  and  safe- 
ty and  declares  that  it  would  act  to  meet 
the  common  danger  in  accordance  with 
its  constitutional  processes."  Dulles 
clearly  had  in  mind  the  problems  en- 
countered in  securing  Senate  acceptance 
in  1949  of  Article  V  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty.  As  he  told  MacArthur,  the 
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treaty  was  also  flexible:  "While  it  [Arti- 
cle IV  of  the  ANZUS  Treaty]  commits 
each  party  to  take  action — presumably 
to  go  to  war — it  does  not  commit  any 
nation  to  action  in  any  particular  part  of 
the  world.  In  other  words,  the  United 
States  can  discharge  its  obligations  by 
action  against  a  common  enemy  in  any 
way  and  in  any  area  that  it  sees  fit."  Ar- 
ticle VII  had  provisions  for  the  creation 
of  a  council  of  the  signatories'  foreign 
ministers.  By  the  terms  of  Article  VIII, 
the  council  was  authorized  to  maintain  a 
"consultative  relationship"  with  other 
states,  regional  organizations,  and 
associations  in  the  Pacific. 

The  language  in  Article  VIII  of  the 
draft  treaty  reflected  the  longstanding 
desire  of  Australia,  and  to  some  extent 
New  Zealand,  to  be  included  in  global 
military  planning,  which  Australia  was 
convinced  was  centered  in  the  Pentagon. 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  later 
recalled  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
"broke  into  a  sustained  tantrum  of  nega- 
tion" over  the  bureaucratic  and  organiza- 
tional responsibilities  involved  in  this 
proposal.  Truman  and  Acheson  had 
specifically  enjoined  Dulles  to  inform  the 
Australians  and  New  Zealanders  of 
American  unwillingness  to  establish  a 
direct  and  permanent  link  between  their 
military  staffs  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  or  with  NATO.  Acheson  believed 
that  in  letting  them  down  too  easily  at 
Canberra,  Dulles  gave  the  Australians 
and  New  Zealanders  the  impression  that 
an  informal  relationship  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  might  still  be  possible. 

The  question  of  just  what  was  im- 
plied in  the  provisions  for  consultation  in 
Article  VIII  was  the  principal  issue  in 
Washington's  interagency  deliberations 
over  the  agreement,  which  was  made 
public  in  July  1951.  The  idea  of  creating 
a  Pacific  NATO  on  even  a  limited  or  in- 
formal scale  occasioned  formal  protests 
from  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  during  the  summer.  It 
was  not  so  much  the  language  of  Article 
VIII  that  was  the  concern  but  the  im- 
plication behind  the  words.  Having  made 
their  protest  and  received  assurances 
that  the  consultative  provisions  would 
not  grow  into  a  formalized  planning  link, 
the  military  was  satisfied  but  still  wary. 

On  September  1,  1951,  the  three 
countries  signed  the  Security  Treaty  in 
San  Francisco.  Just  1  week  before,  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines  had 
signed  a  treaty  of  mutual  defense.  A 
week  later  Japan  and  the  United  States 
signed  a  security  treaty.  All  three 
agreements  were  made  in  conjunction 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  Japanese 


peace  treaty  that  same  week,  and 
together  they  provided  a  framework  for 
American  security  in  the  Pacific  which, 
while  not  as  comprehensive  as  Dulles' 
original  concept  for  a  single  Pacific 
Islands  pact,  accomplished  virtually  the 
same  objectives.  The  ANZUS  treaty  pro- 
ceeded smoothly  through  the  Senate, 
due  in  no  small  part  to  Dulles'  careful 
drafting,  and  President  Truman  ratified 
it  on  April  15,  1952.  It  came  into  force  2 
weeks  later. 

The  First  Council  Meeting 

The  first  council  meeting  of  ANZUS  was 
scheduled  for  Hawaii  in  August  1952,  in 
order  that  the  anniversary  of  the  signing 
of  the  treaty  should  not  predate  the  first 
session  of  foreign  ministers.  In  those 
hectic  summer  months  of  1952,  ANZUS 
did  not  loom  large  on  the  list  of  dif- 
ficulties and  crises  faced  by  the  Truman 
Administration.  Acheson  predicted  that 
there  would  be  no  problems  requiring 
"soul  searching"  at  the  council  and  that 
there  would  be  certainly  "no  spectacular 
results."  He  promised  to  guard  against 
giving  Australia  and  New  Zealand  the 

Lord  Casey 


impression  that  the  treaty  could  lead 
a  future  NATO  in  the  Pacific  or  of  gi 
ing  Asians  the  view  that  the  treaty 
organization  was  in  any  way  a  privat 
club  among  Canberra,  Wellington,  an 
Washington. 

The  flight  to  Hawaii  by  the  U.S 
delegation  almost  proved  more  diffici 
than  any  of  the  issues  raised  at  the 
council  session.  Mechanical  trouble 
grounded  the  delegation's  plane  at  an 
Air  Force  base  in  Denver.  Acheson  a 
his  colleagues  spent  the  night  in  the 
base  hospital,  which  alarmed  Preside 
Truman  until  he  was  informed  the 
delegates  were  there  as  guests,  not  p 
tients.  The  American  party  arrived  a 
Kaneohe  after  3  days  of  difficult  tra\ 
stoically  endured  the  formal  landing 
ceremonies,  and  then,  according  to 
Acheson,  headed  for  the  bar! 

Acheson  met  with  Australian 
Foreign  Minister  Richard  Casey  to 
discuss  informally  two  problems  faci 
all  the  delegates— a  British  request  i 
observer  status  at  the  council  and  a  ', 
lingering  Australian  desire  for  joint 
military  planning.  Acheson  told  Case, 
frankly  that  the  British  could  not  be 
given  observer  status  without  encoui 
ing  other  interested  nations  also  to  a- 
ply.  Such  a  state  of  affairs  would 
seriously  complicate  the  ANZUS  Coi 
machinery  in  which  simplicity  and  in 
timacy  were  the  key  elements.  Casej 
agreed  and  offered  to  enlist  the  supp 
of  New  Zealand  Foreign  Minister 
T.  Clifton  Webb  to  inform  London  tr 
its  request  was  denied. 

Acheson  also  informed  Casey  tha 
the  Department  of  State,  not  the  Pel 
tagon,  was  the  best  point  of  contact 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  with  the 
U.S.  Government  on  issues  of  mutua 
concern  in  the  Pacific.  Though  no  clc 
contact  with  the  Pentagon  was  possil 
Acheson  suggested  that  Admiral  Art 
W.  Radford,  Commander  in  Chief 
Pacific  (CINCPAC),  and  his  staff  at 
Honolulu  would  be  the  appropriate  cl 
nel  for  discussing  military  planning. 
Acheson  identified  CINCPAC  as  an 
organization  responsible  for  the  forir 
tion  as  well  as  implementation  of 
regional  strategic  policy. 

When  the  formal  sessions  began 
participants  officially  approved  the  ti 
"ANZUS"  as  the  acronym  for  the  tre 
organization,  mainly  because  they  fe 
the  use  of  "Pacific"  implied  a  broadei 
outlook  than  was  warranted.  Acheso 
correctly  sensed  that  the  desire  of  tr 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  represen 
atives  for  joint  military  planning  and 
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obal  strategy  sessions  with  the  Joint 
liefs  of  Staff  and  with  NATO  stemmed 
part  from  their  feelings  of 
ographical  isolation.  As  Acheson 
ported  to  Truman  at  the  end  of  the 
nmcil  meetings,  "both  countries  suf- 
red  from  the  knowledge  that  they  had 
tie  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on 
id  our  attitude  toward  the  appraisal  of 
rrent  situations.  They  felt  remote  and 
)rried  by  the  unknown."  Acheson  and 
idford  decided  that  "rather  than  to 
irve  the  Australians  and  New 
•alanders,  we  would  give  them  indiges- 
>n."  For  2  days,  Acheson  and  Radford 
.ve  their  ANZUS  colleagues  a 
orough  and  frank  assessment  of  every 
ajor  issue  and  situation  in  the  world 
fecting  American  national  security. 
:heson  informed  Truman  that  the 
istralian  and  New  Zealand  delegates 
emed  satisfied  with  these  briefings, 
jre  convinced  that  Admiral  Radford 
uld  provide  liasion  to  American 
rategic  planners,  and  were  reconciled 
the  idea  that  ANZUS  could  not  be 
iked  with  other  military  treaty 
ionizations. 

The  first  ANZUS  Council  meeting 
ncluded  with  mutual  agreement  on  the 
'Hindi's  basic  organization  and  func- 
ins,  an  understanding  which  has  in- 
tenced  the  workings  of  the  security  ar- 
ngement  during  its  many  years  of 
eration.  The  vitality  and  importance 
ANZUS  are  evident  in  the  fact 
jat  the  Council  met  in  Canberra, 
'ne  21-22,  1982,  in  its  31st  session. 
lis  account  of  the  origins  of  the  pact 
immemorates  those  Americans, 
istralians,  and  New  Zealanders 
1 sponsible  for  the  creation  of  the 
vfZUS  Security  Treaty.  ■ 


Secretary-Designate  Shultz 
Appears  Before  Senate  Committee 


Secretary-designate  George  P. 
Shultz's  statement  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  July  13, 
1982.  He  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on 
July  15  and  sworn  in  as  the  60th 
Secretary  of  State  on  July  16.1 

President  Reagan  honors  me  by  his 
nomination  to  be  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  United  States  of  America.  I 
regard  service  in  this  post  as  a  high 
privilege  and  a  grave  duty.  If  I  am  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate  and  have  the  op- 
portunity to  serve,  I  will  muster  what- 
ever energy,  intelligence,  and  dedication 
I  have  and  pour  all  of  it  into  the  per- 
formance of  this  job.  I  recognize  and  ac- 
cept the  responsibilities  that  will  be 
placed  upon  me.  But  I  say  this  too:  I  will 
need  and  I  will  expect  help  and  coopera- 
tion all  around;  and,  judging  from  the 
many  assurances  already  extended 
voluntarily  to  me,  I  will  get  it.  I  look 
especially  to  members  of  this  committee 
and  your  counterparts  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  But  my  appeal  reaches 
much  farther,  to  every  corner  of  our 
land  and  to  our  friends  throughout  the 
world. 

President  Reagan  has  expressed  his 
confidence  in  me  by  making  this  nomina- 
tion; I  will  strive  mightily  to  merit  that 
confidence.  I  will  do  so  fully  conscious 
that  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  is, 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  a 
presidential  duty  to  be  performed  in  col- 
laboration with  the  Congress.  My  job  is 
to  help  the  President  formulate  and  exe- 
cute his  policies.  I  shall  be  ever  faithful 
to  that  trust. 

I  have  appeared  before  a  Senate 
committee  for  confirmation  to  a  Cabinet 
post  on  two  previous  occasions.  Thirteen 
years  ago  I  was  the  nominee  to  be 
Secretary  of  Labor  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Both 
Senators  Cranston  and  Pell,  who  sit  be- 
fore me  today,  sat  on  that  panel  and 
voted  favorably  on  that  nomination.  I 
was  accompanied  to  that  hearing  by  a 
friend  of  long  standing  and  Senator 
from  my  then  home  state  of  Illinois, 


Senator  Percy.  His  wise  and  informed 
counsel,  in  government  and  out,  has 
always  been  available  and  most  helpful 
to  me.  I  deeply  appreciate  his  assurance 
that  I  will  continue  to  have  that  counsel. 

The  biographical  material  available 
to  you  shows  that  I  brought  to  my 
government  service  two  decades  of  ex- 
perience in  university  activities,  teach- 
ing, and  doing  research  and  administra- 
tion at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  the  University  of 
Chicago.  After  serving  as  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  I  went  on  to  be  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and 
then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  For  the 
last  8  years,  I  have  been  with  Bechtel, 
most  recently  as  President  of  Bechtel 
Group,  Inc.  Bechtel  is  a  truly  remark- 
able organization,  astonishing  in  the 
range  of  its  capabilities  and  impressive 
in  the  quality  of  its  people,  who  bring  in- 
tegrity, intelligence,  enthusiasm,  and 
drive  to  their  work.  I  feel  privileged  to 
have  played  a  part  in  Bechtel's  activities. 
During  this  period,  I  have  also  served 
part  time  on  the  faculty  of  Stanford 
University,  from  which  I  plan  to  be  on 
leave  in  the  period  of  my  government 
service. 

During  the  last  few  days,  a  number 
of  Senators  have  asked  me  to  address 
myself  to  the  question  of  my  relationship 
to  Bechtel  should  I  become  Secretary  of 
State.  To  those  questions,  I  see  only  one 
possible  answer:  none.  If  I  am  con- 
firmed, agreements  already  executed  by 
me  will  result  in  my  resignation  from 
my  officerships  in  all  Bechtel  entities.  I 
will  retire  as  an  employee,  retaining  only 
vested  rights  to  medical  and  insurance 
benefits  and  to  assets  already  accumu- 
lated under  Bechtel  trust  and  thrift 
plans.  I  will  sell,  at  a  price  determined 
by  an  established  process,  all  my 
Bechtel-related  investments.  Although  I 
understand  that  these  steps  leave  me 
with  no  legal  conflict  of  interest,  I  will, 
if  I  become  Secretary  of  State,  execute  a 
statement  removing  myself  from  any 
"particular  matter"  involving  Bechtel.  In 
the  words  of  my  counsel,  concurred  in 
by  the  Office  of  Government  Ethics, 
these  steps  "will  assure  your  full  compli- 
ance, while  serving  as  Secretary  of 
State,  with  the  terms  of  the  Federal 
conflict  of  interest  laws. 
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U.S.  Global  Involvement 

For  those  of  us  who  have  spent  the  bet- 
ter part  of  our  lives  watching  America's 
deepening  involvement  in  the  world 
around  us,  it  is  easy  to  forget  that  the 
United  States  has,  throughout  most  of 
its  history,  only  episodically  been  con- 
cerned with  foreign  affairs.  The  world  of 
40  or  so  years  ago  seems  almost  nostal- 
gically simple  in  comparison  to  the  com- 
plexities we  confront  today.  In  the 
decades  that  have  passed,  scores  of  new 
nations— many  with  frustrated  aspira- 
tions—have achieved  independence.  The 
international  economy  is  no  longer 
managed  from  a  few  world  capitals  but 
has  developed  into  a  global  network  of 
mutually  dependent  partners.  Extensive 
trade  in  goods  and  services,  the  inter- 
national flow  of  critical  raw  materials, 
the  emergence  of  new  technologies,  and 
the  revolution  in  communications  have 
created  a  world  in  which  no  nation  is  im- 
mune from  the  influence  of  the  interna- 
tional economy. 

Forty  years  ago  we  could  not  even 
glimpse  the  enormous  dangers  of 
nuclear  weapons  or  the  complexities  we 
would  face  today  in  our  efforts  to  con- 
trol them.  And  40  years  ago  few  could 
foresee  that  the  collapse  of  the  old  order 
would  bring  with  it  the  spread  of  in- 
creasingly sophisticated  military  arms  to 
new  and  contending  nations,  so  that  to- 
day regional  conflicts  carry  with  them 
the  constant  threat  of  escalation. 
General  Douglas  MacArthur  saw  these 
broad  interrelationships  and  put  the 
point  succinctly  and  eloquently  in  1951: 
"The  issues  are  global  and  so  interlocked 
that  to  consider  the  problems  of  one  sec- 
tor, oblivious  to  those  of  another,  is  but 
to  court  disaster  for  the  whole." 

Today  most  Americans  recognize 
that  the  nature  and  strength  of  our 
diplomacy  and  our  strategic  posture  are 
linked  to,  and  heavily  dependent  on,  our 
performance  at  home.  Our  economy  is 
fundamentally  strong  and  will  strength- 
en further  as  economic  policies  now  in 
place  and  in  prospect  take  hold.  A 
strong  and  productive  America  makes 
us  a  strong  trading  partner  and  a  re- 
sourceful ally,  giving  to  our  friends  a 
confidence  that  strengthens  their  will  to 
resist  those  who  would  deprive  us  of  our 
freedoms. 

Today  most  Americans  are  uncom- 
fortable with  the  fact  that  we  must 
spend  so  much  of  our  substance  on  de- 
fense—and rightly  so.  Yet  most  Ameri- 
cans also  recognize  that  we  must  deal 
with  reality  as  we  find  it.  And  that  reali- 
ty, in  its  simplest  terms,  is  an  uncertain 
world  in  which  peace  and  security  can  be 


assured  only  if  we  have  the  strength  and 
will  to  preserve  them.  We  have  passed 
through  a  decade  during  which  the 
Soviet  Union  expanded  its  military  capa- 
bility at  a  steady  and  rapid  rate  while 
we  stood  still.  President  Reagan  has 
given  us  the  leadership  to  turn  that 
situation  around— and  just  in  time. 

The  past  decade  taught  us  once 
again  an  important  lesson  about  the 
U.S. -Soviet  relationship.  In  brief,  it  is 
that  diminished  American  strength  and 
resolve  are  an  open  invitation  for  Soviet 
expansion  into  areas  of  critical  interest 
to  the  West  and  provide  no  incentive  for 
moderation  in  the  Soviet  military  build- 
up. Thus  it  is  critical  to  the  overall  suc- 
cess of  our  foreign  policy  that  we  per- 
severe in  the  restoration  of  our 
strength.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  will- 
ingness to  negotiate  from  that  strength 
is  a  fundamental  element  of  strength 
itself. 

The  President  has  put  forward  arms 
control  proposals  in  the  strategic, 
theater,  and  conventional  arms  areas 
that  are  genuinely  bold  and  that  will,  if 
accepted,  reduce  the  burdens  and  the 
dangers  of  armaments.  Let  no  one  doubt 
the  seriousness  of  our  purpose.  But  let 
no  one  believe  that  we  will  seek  agree- 
ment for  its  own  sake,  without  a  bal- 
anced and  constructive  outcome. 

We  recognize  that  an  approach  to 
the  Soviet  Union  limited  to  the  military 
dimension  will  not  satisfy  the  American 
people.  Our  efforts  in  the  area  of  arms 
reduction  are  inevitably  linked  to  re- 
straint in  many  dimensions  of  Soviet  be- 
havior. And  as  we  enter  a  potentially 
critical  period  of  transition  in  Soviet 
leadership,  we  must  also  make  it  clear 
that  we  are  prepared  to  establish 
mutually  beneficial  and  safer  relation- 
ships on  the  basis  of  reciprocity. 

Today  most  Americans  recognize 
that  a  steady  and  coherent  involvement 
by  the  United  States  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world  is  a  necessary  condition  for  peace 
and  prosperity.  Over  and  over  again 
since  the  close  of  the  Second  World 
War,  the  United  States  has  been  the 
global  power  to  which  others  have 
turned  for  help,  whether  it  be  to  assist 
in  the  process  of  economic  development 
or  in  finding  peaceful  solutions  to  con- 
flicts. Our  help  continues  as,  in  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  Caribbean  Basin  initia- 
tive, an  example  of  America's  commit- 
ment to  a  more  prosperous  world.  It 
must  be  an  example,  as  well,  of  the  key 
role  in  economic  development  of  private 
markets  and  private  enterprise.  As  the 
President  said  in  his  address  in  Cancun: 


History  demonstrates  that  time  and 
again,  in  place  after  place,  economic  growtl 
and  human  progress  make  their  greatest 
strides  in  countries  that  encourage  econom 
freedom.  .  .  .  Individual  farmers,  laborers, 
owners,  traders,  and  managers — they  are  t 
heart  and  soul  of  development.  Trust  them] 
Because  whenever  they  are  allowed  to  creaj 
and  build,  wherever  they  are  given  a  persoi 
stake  in  deciding  economic  policies  in  bene-' 
fiting  from  their  success,  then  societies  be- 
come more  dynamic,  prosperous,  progressh 
and  free. 

In  our  international  endeavors,  we 
are  strengthened  by  a  structure  of 
alliances  that  is  of  central  importance. 
Ours  is  not  a  hegemonic  world  but  a 
diverse  and  pluralistic  one,  reflecting  t 
complexity  of  the  free,  independent,  ai 
democratic  societies  with  which  we  ar< 
associated.  Just  as  we  expect  others  t< 
act  in  partnership  with  us,  so  we  must 
conduct  ourselves  as  responsible  part- 
ners. Friction  and  differences  are  in- 
evitable among  allies,  and  we  can  nevt 
assume  complacently  that  they  will  au 
matically  disappear.  Tolerance  of  the 
needs  and  perspectives  of  others  is 
essential.  So  is  candid  recognition  of  o 
difficulties  and  challenges.  Above  all,  ] 
there  has  to  be  a  commitment  to  the 
common  values  and  interests  on  which 
the  truly  unique  multilateral  institutioi 
of  the  last  three  and  a  half  decades  ha 
been  based.  Our  commitment  is  firm- 
President  Reagan  made  clear  during  h 
recent  European  trip.  I  am  confident 
that  the  same  is  true  of  our  allies. 

If  we  are  strong,  we  buttress  our 
allies  and  friends  and  leave  our  adver- 
saries in  no  doubt  about  the  conse- 
quences of  aggression.  If  we  provide 
assistance  to  help  others  to  be  strong, 
our  own  strength  can  be  husbanded  an 
brought  to  bear  more  effectively.  If  wc; 
are  confident,  we  give  confidence  to 
those  who  seek  to  resolve  disputes 
peacefully.  If  we  are  engaged,  we  give 
hope  to  those  who  would  otherwise  ha 
no  hope.  If  we  live  by  our  ideals,  we  a 
argue  their  merit  to  others  with  confi- 
dence and  conviction. 

Middle  East 

During  my  individual  visits  with 
members  of  this  committee,  many  ex- 
pressed a  strong  interest  in  my  views 
problems  and  opportunities  in  the  Mid 
die  East,  particularly  as  related  to  the 
conflict  between  Israel  and  the  Arabs. 
Responsive  to  this  interest,  but  even 
more  to  the  importance  of  developmen 
in  this  area,  I  will  conclude  my  state- 
ment today  by  a  brief  discussion  of  m> 
views. 
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I  start  with  the  terrible  human 
agedy  now  taking  place  in  Lebanon, 
olence  on  a  large  scale  has  come  once 
;ain  to  a  region  whose  strategic  im- 
trtance  inevitably  guarantees  that  any 
cal  conflict  will  receive  global  atten- 
'>n— with  all  the  dangers  for  world 
:ace  that  implies. 

In  late  1974  I  visited  Beirut,  at  the 
ne  a  beautiful  and  thriving  city,  even 
'  en  marked  by  the  presence  of  Pales- 
lian  refugees.  But  since  then  Lebanon 
is  been  racked  by  destruction,  endur- 
g  the  presence  of  the  armed  and  asser- 
'/e  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
id  other  forces. 

Coherent  life  and  government  are 
lpossible  under  those  conditions  and  in- 
/itably  Lebanon  became  a  state  in  dis- 
pair.  The  Lebanese  deserve  a  chance 
;  govern  themselves,  free  from  the 
■esence  of  the  armed  forces  of  any 
her  country  or  group.  The  authority  of 
e  Government  of  Lebanon  must  ex- 
j  nd  to  all  its  territory. 

The  agony  of  Lebanon  is  on  the 
inds  and  in  the  hearts  of  us  all.  But  in 
|  larger  sense  Lebanon  is  but  the  latest 
jiapter  in  a  history  of  accumulated  grief 
i  retching  back  through  decades  of  con- 
\  ct.  We  are  talking  here  about  a  part  of 
be  globe  that  has  had  little  genuine 
,  ?ace  for  generations.  A  region  with 
jiousands  of  victims— Arab,  Israeli,  and 
jher  families  torn  apart  as  a  consc- 
ience of  war  and  terror.  What  is  going 
!  i  now  in  Lebanon  must  mark  the  end 


George  P.  Shultz  was  sworn  in  as  Secretary  of  State  by  Attorney  General  William  French 
Smith  as  President  Reagan  watched;  Mrs.  Shultz  held  the  Bible. 


George  P.  Shultz 


George  P.  Shultz  was  sworn  in  on 
July  16,  1982,  as  the  60th  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State.  He  was  nominated  by  President 
Reagan  on  July  1  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  on  July  15. 

Mr.  Shultz  graduated  from  Princeton 
University  in  1942,  receiving  a  B.A.  degree 
in  economics.  That  year  he  joined  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  and  served  until  1945.  In  1949 
Mr.  Shultz  earned  a  Ph.D.  degree  in  in- 
dustrial economics  from  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  He  taught  at  M.I.T. 
from  1948  to  1957,  taking  a  year's  leave  of 
absence  in  1955  to  serve  as  a  senior  staff 
economist  on  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  during  the  Administration 
of  President  Eisenhower. 

In  1957  Mr.  Shultz  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Industrial  Relations  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Chicago  Graduate  School  of  Business. 
He  was  named  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Business  in  1962.  From  1968  to  1969 
Mr.  Shultz  was  a  Fellow  at  the  Center  for 
Advanced  Study  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences 
at  Stanford. 

Mr.  Shultz  served  in  the  Administration 
of  President  Nixon  as  Secretary  of  Labor  for 
18  months,  from  1969  to  June  1970,  at  which 
time  he  was  appointed  the  Director  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget.  He  became 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  May  1972,  serv- 
ing until  1974.  During  that  period  Mr.  Shultz 
served  also  as  Chairman  of  the  Council  on 
Economic  Policy.  As  Chairman  of  the  East- 
West  Trade  Policy  Committee,  Mr.  Shultz 
traveled  to  Moscow  in  1972  and  negotiated  a 
series  of  trade  protocols  with  the  Soviet 


Union.  He  also  represented  the  United  States 
at  the  Tokyo  meeting  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT). 

In  1974  Mr.  Shultz  joined  the  Bechtel 
Corporation.  Until  his  appointment  as 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Shultz  was  President 
and  a  director  of  Bechtel  Group,  Inc.  During 
this  period  he  also  served  part-time  on  the 
faculty  of  Stanford  University. 

Prior  to  his  appointment,  Mr.  Shultz  was 
Chairman  of  President  Reagan's  Economic 
Policy  Advisory  Board.  At  President 
Reagan's  request,  Mr.  Shultz  met  with 
leaders  in  Europe,  Japan,  and  Canada  in  May 
1982  to  assist  in  preparations  for  the 
Versailles  economic  summit. 

Secretary  Shultz's  publications  include 
Economic  Policy  Beyond  the  Headlines 
(1978),  Workers  and  Wages  in  the  Urban 
Labor  Market  (1970),  Guidelines,  Informal 
Controls,  and  the  Market  Place  (1966), 
Strategies  for  the  Displaced  Worker  (1966), 
Management  Organization  and  the  Computer 
(1960),  Labor  Problems:  Cases  and  Readings 
(1953),  The  Dynamics  of  a  Labor  Market 
(1951),  and  Pressures  on  Wage  Decisions 
(1950).  He  holds  honorary  degrees  from 
Notre  Dame,  Loyola,  Pennsylvania, 
Rochester,  Princeton,  Carnegie-Mellon,  and 
Baruch  College,  New  York. 

Mr.  Shultz  was  born  in  New  York  City  on 
December  13,  1920,  and  spent  his  childhood 
in  Englewood,  New  Jersey.  He  is  married  to 
the  former  Helena  M.  O'Brien  of  Nashua, 
New  Hampshire.  They  have  five  children. 
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of  this  cycle  of  terror  rather  than  simply 
the  latest  in  a  continuing  series  of  sense- 
less and  violent  acts. 

We  cannot  accept  the  loss  of  life 
brought  home  to  us  every  day,  even  at 
this  great  distance,  on  our  television 
screens;  but  at  the  same  time  we  can,  as 
Americans,  be  proud  that  once  again  it 
is  the  United  States,  working  most 
prominently  through  President  Reagan's 
emissary,  Ambassador  Philip  Habib,  that 
is  attempting  to  still  the  guns,  achieve 
an  equitable  outcome,  and  alleviate  the 
suffering. 

The  crisis  in  Lebanon  makes  pain- 
fully and  totally  clear  a  central  reality  of 
the  Middle  East:  The  legitimate  needs 
and  problems  of  the  Palestinian  people 
must  be  addressed  and  resolved— 
urgently  and  in  all  their  dimensions. 
Beyond  the  suffering  of  the  Palestinian 
people  lies  a  complex  of  political  prob- 
lems which  must  be  addressed  if  the 
Middle  East  is  to  know  peace.  The 
Camp  David  framework  calls  as  a  first 
step  for  temporary  arrangements  which 
will  provide  full  autonomy  for  the  Pales- 
tinians of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza.  That 
same  framework  then  speaks  eloquently 
and  significantly  of  a  solution  that  "must 
also  recognize  the  legitimate  rights  of 
the  Palestinian  people." 

The  challenge  of  the  negotiations,  in 
which  the  United  States  is,  and  during 
my  tenure  will  remain,  a  full  partner,  is 
to  transform  that  hope  into  reality.  For 
these  talks  to  succeed,  representatives 
of  the  Palestinians  themselves  must  par- 
ticipate in  the  negotiating  process.  The 
basis  must  also  be  found  for  other  coun- 
tries in  the  region,  in  addition  to  Israel 
and  Egypt,  to  join  in  the  peace  process. 

Our  determined  effort  to  stop  the 
killing  in  Lebanon,  resolve  the  conflict, 
and  make  the  Government  of  Lebanon 
once  again  sovereign  throughout  its  ter- 
ritory underscores  the  degree  to  which 
our  nation  has  vital  interests  throughout 
the  Arab  world.  Our  friendly  relations 
with  the  great  majority  of  Arab  states 
have  served  those  interests  and,  I  be- 
lieve, assisted  our  efforts  to  deal  with 
the  current  Lebanon  crisis. 

But  beyond  the  issues  of  the  mo- 
ment, the  importance  to  our  own  securi- 
ty of  wide  and  ever-strengthening  ties 
with  the  Arabs  is  manifest.  It  is  from 
them  that  the  West  gets  much  of  its  oil; 
it  is  with  them  that  we  share  an  interest 
and  must  cooperate  in  resisting  Soviet 
imperialism;  it  is  with  them,  as  well  as 
Israel,  that  we  will  be  able  to  bring 
peace  to  the  Middle  East.  The  brilliant 


Secretary  Haig  Resigns 


Following  is  the  exchange  of  letters 
between  Secretary  Haig  and  President 
Reagan  of  June  25,  1982.1 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

Your  accession  to  office  on  January  20,  1981, 
brought  an  opportunity  for  a  new  and  for- 
ward looking  foreign  policy  resting  on  the 
cornerstones  of  strength  and  compassion.  I 
believe  that  we  shared  a  view  of  America's 
role  in  the  world  as  the  leader  of  free  men 
and  an  inspiration  for  all.  We  agreed  that 
consistency,  clarity  and  steadiness  of  purpose 
were  essential  to  success.  It  was  in  this  spirit 
that  I  undertook  to  serve  you  as  Secretary  of 
State. 

In  recent  months,  it  has  become  clear  to 
me  that  the  foreign  policy  on  which  we  em- 
barked together  was  shifting  from  that 
careful  course  which  we  had  laid  out.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  re- 
quest that  you  accept  my  resignation.  I  shall 
always  treasure  the  confidence  which  you 
reposed  in  me.  It  has  been  a  great  honor  to 
serve  in  your  Administration,  I  wish  you 
every  success  in  the  future. 

Sincerely, 

Alexander  M.  Haig,  Jr. 


Dear  Al: 

It  is  with  the  most  profound  regret  that  I  ac- 
cept your  letter  of  resignation.  Almost  forty 


years  ago  you  committed  yourself  to  the  st 
ice  of  your  country.  Since  that  time  your 
career  has  been  marked  by  a  succession  of 
assignments  demanding  the  highest  level  o 
personal  sacrifice,  courage  and  leadership 
a  soldier  and  statesman  facing  challenges  ( 
enormous  complexity  and  danger,  you  have 
established  a  standard  of  excellence  and 
achievement  seldom  equalled  in  our  historj 
On  each  occasion  you  have  reflected  a  qual 
of  wisdom  which  has  been  critical  to  the 
resolution  of  the  most  anguishing  problems 
we  have  faced  during  the  past  generation- 
the  conclusion  of  the  Vietnam  war,  the 
transfer  of  executive  authority  at  a  time  oi 
national  trauma  and  most  recently,  advanc  > 
the  cause  of  peace  among  nations. 

The  nation  is  deeply  in  your  debt.  As  j) 
leave  I  want  you  to  know  of  my  deep  per- 
sonal appreciation,  and  in  behalf  of  the 
American  people  I  express  my  gratitude  ai 
respect.  You  have  been  kind  enough  to  off 
your  continued  counsel  and  you  may  be  coi 
dent  that  I  will  call  upon  you  in  the  years  ' 
ahead.  Nancy  joins  me  in  extending  our 
warmest  personal  wishes  to  you  and  Pat.  : 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reaga 


.  'Texts  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  June  28,  1982.  i 


Arab  heritage  of  science,  culture,  and 
thought  has  a  fresh  dynamism.  Working 
together  with  us,  our  Arab  friends  can 
contribute  much,  not  only  to  our  bilater- 
al interests  and  those  of  the  region,  but 
to  the  global  future  and  the  world 
economy  as  well.  I  will  do  all  in  my 
power  to  sustain  these  relationships  and 
to  further  them. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  the 
Lebanese  situation  is  intimately  linked 
to  the  vital  question  of  Israel's  security. 
Israel,  our  closest  friend  in  the  Middle 
East,  still  harbors  a  deep  feeling  of  in- 
security. In  a  region  where  hostility  is 
endemic,  and  where  so  much  of  it  is  di- 
rected against  Israel,  the  Tightness  of  its 
preoccupation  with  matters  of  security 
cannot  be  disputed.  Nor  should  anyone 
dispute  the  depth  and  durability  of 
America's  commitment  to  the  security  of 
Israel  or  our  readiness  to  assure  that 
Israel  has  the  necessary  means  to  de- 
fend itself.  I  share  in  this  deep  and  en- 
during commitment — and  more.  I  recog- 
nize that  democratic  Israel  shares  with 
us  a  deep  commitment  to  the  security  of 
the  West. 


Beyond  that,  however,  we  owe  it  t 
Israel,  in  the  context  of  our  special  rel 
tionship,  to  work  with  it  to  bring  abou 
a  comprehensive  peace — acceptable  to 
all  the  parties  involved — which  is  the  < 
ly  sure  guarantee  of  true  and  durable 
security. 

America  has  many  often  competin; 
concerns  and  interests  in  the  Middle 
East.  It  is  no  secret  that  they  present 
with  dilemmas  and  difficult  decisions. 
Yet  we  must,  using  all  the  wit  and  con 
passion  we  possess,  reconcile  those  in- 
terests and  erase  those  contradictions, 
for  it  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  peace  we 
are  seeking  to  create  and  nurture. 

Today's  violence  should  not  cause  i 
to  forget  that  the  Middle  East  is  a  Ian 
of  deep  spirituality  where  three  great 
religions  of  our  time  were  born  and 
come  together  even  today.  Some  have 
suggested  that  it  was  only  natural,  in  ; 
land  of  such  vast,  harsh,  and  open 
space,  that  men  should  be  drawn  towa 
the  heavens  and  toward  a  larger  sense 
of  life's  meaning.  Whatever  the  reason 
the  force  of  religion  in  this  region  is  as 
powerful  today  as  ever,  and  our  plans 
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'  peace  will  be  profoundly  incomplete 
they  ignore  this  reality. 

Let  me  close  by  recalling  to  you 
esident  Reagan's  definition  of 
nerica's  duty  to  this  region:  "Our 
)lomacy,"  he  said,  "must  be  sensitive 
the  legitimate  concerns  of  all  in  the 
za.  Before  a  negotiated  peace  can  ever 
pe  to  command  the  loyalty  of  the 
lole  region,  it  must  be  acceptable  to 
•aelis  and  Arabs  alike." 

I  pledge  to  you  and  this  committee 
it  if  I  am  confirmed  as  Secretary  of 
ate  I  will  do  my  best  to  help  the  Presi- 
nt  carry  out  the  task  so  clearly  de- 
ed in  his  statement.  We  must  dare  to 
pe  that,  with  effort  and  imagination, 
i  can  arrive  at  an  agreement  that  will 
tisfy  the  vital  security  interests  of 
•ael  and  the  political  aspirations  of  the 
.lestinians,  meet  the  concerns  of  the 
ier  parties  directly  involved,  and  win 
3  endorsement  of  the  international 
mmunity. 


irrhe  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
1  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
cuments,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
e,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


IATO  Allies  Table 
•raft  MBFR  Treaty 


Following  is  a  statement  by 
igene  V.  Rostow,  Director  of  the  Arms 
ntrol  and  Disarmament  Agency 
CD  A),  of  July  8,  1982. 

esident  Reagan,  in  his  speech  to  the 
lndestag  in  Bonn  on  June  9,  stated 
it  the  alliance  had  agreed  on  a  new 
)posal  designed  to  give  new  life  to  the 
jnna  negotiations  on  mutual  and 
;anced  force  reductions  (MBFR)  in 
Mitral  Europe.  At  their  recent  summit 
«ting,  NATO  leaders  announced  that 
;  Western  participants  in  MBFR  "will 
>n  present  a  draft  treaty  embodying  a 
\ff,  comprehensive  proposal  designed 
1  give  renewed  momentum  to  these 
i  jotiations  and  achieve  the  long- 
;  nding  objective  of  enhancing  stability 
>i  security  in  Europe." 
!  This  morning  in  Vienna's  Hofburg 
Hace,  where  the  MBFR  plenary  ses- 
jns  take  place,  the  West  formally 
•led  its  draft  treaty.  This  new  ini- 
tive  is  the  result  of  an  effort  by  this 


Administration  to  develop  an  arms  con- 
trol approach  on  the  question  of  conven- 
tional forces  in  central  Europe  which 
calls  for  substantial  reductions — reduc- 
tions which,  if  implemented,  could 
reduce  the  risk  of  war  in  central 
Europe.  The  U.S.  delegation  in  Vienna 
is  headed  by  Ambassador  Richard  Staar. 

As  the  President  stressed  in  his 
speech  to  the  Bundestag,  this  new 
Western  proposal  on  conventional  force 
reductions  is  an  important  complement 
to  previous  U.S.  initiatives  taken  in  the 
talks  on  intermediate-range  nuclear 
forces  (INF)  and  in  the  Strategic  Arms 
Reduction  Talks  (START),  both  of  which 
are  now  in  session  in  Geneva.  Thus,  the 
comprehensive  arms  control  program 
launched  by  President  Reagan  in  his 
November  18th  speech  of  last  year  has 
now  culminated  in  three  specific  pro- 
posals in  the  categories  he  listed.  The 
proposals  all  meet  the  criteria  set  forth 
in  that  speech;  namely,  that  there  must 
be  substantial,  militarily-significant 
reductions  in  forces,  equal  ceilings  for 
similar  types  of  forces,  and  adequate 
provisions  for  verification. 

The  primary  Western  objective  in 
MBFR  continues  to  be  the  establishment 
of  parity  at  significantly  lower  levels  of 
forces  in  central  Europe. 

Currently,  the  Warsaw  Pact  has 
some  170,000  more  ground  forces  in 
central  Europe  than  the  West.  This 
disparity  is  one  of  the  most  destabilizing 
factors  in  the  military  situation  in 
Europe.  Its  elimination,  through  the 
establishment  of  parity,  could  reduce  the 
capability  for  sudden  aggression  and 
thereby  lessen  the  risk  of  war,  including 
nuclear  war,  in  Europe. 

The  new  initiative  differs  from 
previous  Western  proposals  in  that  it 
provides  for  one  comprehensive  agree- 
ment in  which  all  direct  participants 
would  undertake,  from  the  outset,  a 
legally  binding  commitment  to  take  the 
reductions  required  for  each  side  to 
decrease  to  the  common  collective  ceil- 
ing of  700,000  ground  force  personnel 
for  each  side.  This  reduction  would  take 
place  in  stages  and  would  be  completed 
within  7  years.  Each  stage  of  reductions 
would  have  to  be  fully  verified.  Under 
this  new  approach,  the  West  will  be 
making  stronger  reduction  commitments 
than  we  have  ever  proposed  before. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  Western 
position  that  the  sides  must  agree  on  the 
number  of  troops  present  in  the  area 
and  subject  to  reduction  before 
signature  of  any  treaty.  Without  agree- 
ment on  the  size  of  the  forces  to  be 


reduced  and  limited,  an  MBFR  treaty 
would  be  neither  verifiable  nor  en- 
forceable. In  the  draft  treaty,  starting 
force  levels  for  each  side  would  be  iden- 
tified at  time  of  signature. 

The  Western  draft  treaty  incor- 
porates the  package  of  confidence- 
building  and  verification  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  West  in  1979.  These 
measures  are  designed  to  help  verify 
reductions  and  limitations  and  to 
enhance  security  and  stability  by  reduc- 
ing the  risks  of  miscalculation  and 
misperception. 

In  sum,  the  draft  treaty  tabled  by 
the  West  in  Vienna  takes  into  account 
Eastern  arguments  and  interests  while 
meeting  this  Administration's  require- 
ment that  arms  control  agreements 
result  in  real  reductions  to  equal  levels. 
It  offers  the  opportunity  of  achieving 
concrete  results  in  the  negotiations  in 
furtherance  of  the  agreed  objectives  of 
enhancing  stability  and  security  in 
Europe  and  complements  our  efforts  in 
other  arms  reduction  negotiations. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  a  Western 
proposal  in  the  MBFR  negotiations  has 
been  tabled  in  the  form  of  a  draft  trea- 
ty. Doing  so  underscores  Western 
seriousness  in  the  negotiations  and 
readiness  to  bring  about  substantial 
reductions.  ■ 


START  Negotiations 


WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT, 
MAY  18,  19821 

We  welcome  President  Brezhnev's  an- 
nounced willingness  to  begin  negotia- 
tions on  substantial  reductions  in 
strategic  nuclear  arms.  We  will  study 
Brezhnev's  statement  in  detail,  which  we 
have  not  yet  had  a  chance  to  do. 

With  regard  to  President  Brezhnev's 
proposal  to  freeze  strategic  arms  as 
soon  as  the  talks  begin,  as  we  have  said 
before,  a  freeze  now  would  codify  ex- 
isting Soviet  military  advantages  and 
remove  Soviet  incentives  to  agree  to  the 
substantial  reductions  which  President 
Reagan  has  identified  as  our  primary  ob- 
jective in  START  [Strategic  Arms 
Reduction  Talks]. 

With  regard  to  Brezhnev's  proposal 
to  limit  additional  deployments  of 
intermediate-range  missiles,  this  appears 
to  be  little  more  than  a  reiteration  of  an 
earlier  Soviet  proposal  to  freeze  the  cur- 
rent nuclear  imbalance  in  Europe.  As 
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such,  it  falls  far  short  of  President 
Reagan's  proposal  for  the  total  elimina- 
tion of  longer  range  land-based  INF 
[intermediate-range  nuclear  forces] 
missiles  on  both  sides. 


PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT, 
JUNE  25,  19822 

This  afternoon  we  held  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  National  Security  Council 
meetings  focused  on  arms  control.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  I  gave 
final  approval  to  the  instructions  the 
American  negotiating  team  will  carry  to 
Geneva,  where  negotiations  will  begin 
next  Tuesday,  June  29,  on  Strategic 
Arms  Reduction  Talks. 

Our  team  will  be  headed  by  Am- 
bassador Edward  L.  Rowny,  an 
outstanding  soldier-diplomat,  who  has 
participated  actively  in  developing  the 
far-reaching  START  proposals  we  have 
made,  and  in  which  the  entire  world  is 
placing  so  much  hope. 

An  historic  opportunity  exists  to 
reverse  the  massive  buildup  of  nuclear 
arsenals  that  occurred  during  the  last 
decade.  We  must  do  all  we  possibly  can 
to  achieve  substantial  reductions  in  the 
numbers  and  the  destructive  potential  of 
the  nuclear  forces.  As  our  proposals  em- 
phasize, we  must  seek  especially  to 
reduce  the  most  destabilizing  elements 
of  the  strategic  arsenals.  We  must  in- 
sure reductions  that  are  verifiable,  that 
go  to  equal  levels,  and  that  enhance 
stability  and  deterrence  and  thereby 
reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  for- 
midable nature  of  this  task.  But  I 
believe  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  peoples 
of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  entire  world  to  engage  fully  in 
this  effort.  I  have  the  highest  confidence 
that  Ed  Rowny  and  his  team  will  work 
faithfully  and  tirelessly  toward  this  goal. 


Alaska  Gas  Pipeline 


'Made  by  Larry  Speakes,  Principal  Depu- 
ty Press  Secretary  to  the  President  (text 
from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  of  May  24,  1982). 

2Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presi- 
dential Documents  of  June  28,  1982.  ■ 


Following  is  an  exchange  of  letters 
between  Secretary  Haig  and  Canadian 
Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs 
Mark  MacGuigan  regarding  financing 
for  the  Alaska  natural  gas  transporta- 
tion system.1 


SECRETARY  MacGUIGAN'S  LETTER, 
APR.  23,  1982 

Dear  Al, 

I  have  been  alerted  to  what  could  become  a 
critical  impasse  in  the  discussions  on  financ- 
ing of  the  Alaskan  segment  of  the  Alaska 
Natural  Gas  Transportation  System. 

As  you  well  know,  in  addition  to  the 
bilateral  agreement  of  1977,  our  two  Govern- 
ments have  jointly  invested  substantial  ef- 
forts in  support  of  this  pipeline,  which  we 
have  agreed  is  in  the  long-term  security  and 
energy  interests  of  both  our  countries.  The 
Canadian  Government  remains  committed  to 
the  early  completion  of  the  project,  based  on 
private  financing,  but  I  am  concerned  that 
the  various  parties  involved  in  the  financing 
negotiations  may  fail  to  appreciate  fully  the 
implications  of  any  significant  delay  on  the 
willingness  or  ability  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment and  the  Canadian  companies  involved  to 
proceed  with  it  at  some  later  date. 

The  Canadian  Northern  Pipeline  Commis- 
sioner, the  Honourable  Mitchell  Sharp,  is 
planning  to  convene  a  meeting  of  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  sponsors  of  the  Alaska  portion 
next  week  in  order  to  apprise  them  of  the 
views  and  concerns  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment. I  am  sure  that  a  reiteration  by  you  of 
the  USA  Government's  support  of  the  proj- 
ect, preferably  in  a  public  statement,  would 
have  a  positive  influence. 

I  am  prepared  to  release  this  letter  as  a 
clear  statement  for  the  public  record  of  our 
Government's  position. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Mark  MacGuiGAN 


SECRETARY  HAIG'S  LETTER, 
APR.  27,  1982 

Dear  Mark: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  April  23  regard- 
ing the  financing  of  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas 
Transportation  System  (ANGTS). 

We  shared  the  Government  of  Canada's 
concerns  about  recent  developments  which 
could  delay  significantly  completion  of  the 
pipeline.  The  United  States  Government  re- 
mains fully  committed  to  the  Alaska  Natural 
Gas  Transportation  System  based  upon 
private  financing,  and  believes  it  would  be 
unfortunate  if  its  construction  were  subject 
to  another,  perhaps  indefinite  postponement. 


As  you  know,  this  Administration  has 
taken  an  active  role  in  reducing  legal  and 
regulatory  impediments  that  have  com- 
plicated efforts  in  the  private  sector  to  ar- 
range the  necessary  financing.  Upon  subn 
sion  of  the  waiver  of  law  to  Congress  Octo 
15,  1981,  President  Reagan  reaffirmed  this 
government's  basic  commitment  to  ANGTS 
when  he  stated, 

"My  Administration  supports  the  comph 
tion  of  this  project  through  private  finai 
cing,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  this  action 
will  clear  the  way  to  moving  ahead  with 
it.  I  believe  that  this  project  is  importar 
not  only  in  terms  of  its  contribution  to 
the  energy  security  of  North  America. " 
is  also  a  symbol  of  U.S.-Canadian  abili 
to  work  together  cooperatively  in  the 
energy  area  for  the  benefit  of  both  cour 
tries  and  peoples." 

Through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Ad- ' 
ministration  and  Congress,  the  waiver  was 
approved  December  15,  1981. 

We  continue  to  believe  ANGTS  offers 
Americans  the  most  realistic  option  to  obtai 
secure  and  reliable  access  to  some  13  perce 
of  America's  natural  gas  reserves  which  is 
currently  inaccessible.  Once  in  operation,  th 
project  promises  to  provide  the  energy 
equivalent  to  some  400,000  barrels  of  oil  a 
day  which  will  help  Americans  lessen  their 
energy  dependence  on  uncertain  foreign 
sources.  Moreover,  the  pipeline's  early  com- 
pletion would  be  an  important  step  toward 
further  reduction  of  our  energy  vulnerabilit 

Sincerely, 

Alexander  M.  Haig,  Jr. 


1  Released  join  tlyby  the  U.S.  and  Cana- 
dian Governments.  ■ 
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Hied  Responses  to  the  Soviet  Challenge 
East  Asia  and  the  Pacific 


Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Jr. 

Statement  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
itions  Committee  on  June  10,  1982. 
bassador  Stoessel  is  Deputy  Secretary 
tate.1 

a  delighted  with  your  invitation  to 
uss  allied  responses  to  the  Soviet 
>at  in  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  My 
larks  will  focus,  as  the  chairman's 
lator  Charles  A.  Percy]  letter  re- 
sted, primarily  on  the  Japanese, 
itralian,  and  New  Zealand  contribu- 
:S  to  the  region's  defense  with  some 
larks  about  the  role  of  South  Korea 
tabilizing  the  Korean  Peninsula  and 
j  we  see  China's  future  role.  I  will 
i  share  some  of  our  thoughts  about 
nature  of  the  Soviet  threat  in  the 
ific. 


urity  Interests  and  Assets 
he  Area 

i  contributions  of  East  Asia  and 
ific  nations  to  the  vitality  and 
;ngth  of  the  free  world  have  grown 
rmously  over  the  last  10  years.  All 
lence  indicates  that  they  will  con- 
le  to  do  so  over  the  next  decade. 
The  dramatic  rise  of  the  Japanese 
South  Korean  economies  from  the 
is  of  war  is,  of  course,  among  the 
•Id's  best  known  success  stories.  Less 
1  known  perhaps  is  the  role  these  two 
ions  and  the  quite  different,  but  simi- 
y  impressive,  role  the  Australian  and 
v  Zealand  economies  have  played  in 
lulating  growth  in  other  parts  of 
a  and  the  Pacific  by  transferring  re- 
cces and  technology  through  assist- 
e  programs,  investment,  and  trade. 
■  largest  and  longest  sustained 
wth  rates  for  both  advanced  and  less 
eloped  countries  are  now  found  in 
a. 

Asian  and  Pacific  nations  are  in  turn 
ring  an  increasingly  important  role  in 
ingthening  more  distant  parts  of  the 
i  world.  Japanese  aid  programs  are 
'  directed  not  only  to  East  Asia  but 
ar  away  Middle  East  and  African  na- 
is.  Korean  construction  companies 
carrying  badly  needed  skills  and 
its  to  the  Middle  East  and  Southwest 
a,  and  Korea  has  begun  a  modest  aid 


program.  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
have  continued  to  assume  critical  inter- 
national economic,  political,  and  peace- 
keeping responsibilities. 

The  economic  success  stories  of 
Pacific,  Northeast  Asian,  and  most  re- 
cently Southeast  Asian  nations  are 
based  to  great  extent,  I  believe,  on  the 
fact  that  each  nation  has  been  free  to 
carve  out  its  own  place  in  the  world's 
market  economy  without  sacrificing 
values  and  traditions  important  to  the 
identity  of  their  societies.  Together  they 
comprise  a  highly  cooperative,  also  com- 
petitive, and,  therefore,  efficient  central 
element  of  what  we  have  come  to  call 
the  free  market  system. 

In  attempting  to  describe  in  broad 
terms  the  extremely  valuable  free  world 
assets  which  must  be  defended  in  East 
Asia  and  the  Pacific,  I  hope  I  have  also 
pointed  to  some  of  its  intrinsic  defense 
strengths.  The  stark  contrast  between 
the  thriving,  dynamic,  free  economies  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  ASEAN 
[Association  of  South  East  Asian  Na- 
tions] states  with  the  stagnant,  rigidly 
controlled,  and  highly  unproductive 
systems  of  the  neighboring  North 
Korean  and  Indochinese  Communist 
states  has  not  gone  unnoticed.  The  prag- 
matic cooperative  approach  China  is  now 
taking  in  charting  its  own  course  toward 
modernization,  a  change  which  has  im- 
mense strategic  implications,  undoubted- 
ly stems  in  part  from  observation  of 
these  differences.  The  export  market  for 
revolution  among  lesser  developed  coun- 
tries in  the  region  has  virtually  col- 
lapsed. 

Unfortunately,  the  Soviet  Union  and 
some  of  its  friends  have  taken  to  a  more 
direct  and  blatant  course  to  their  objec- 
tives. The  Soviet  occupation  of  Afghani- 
stan and  the  Soviet-supported  Vietna- 
mese invasion  of  Kampuchea  are  clear 
examples.  The  strength  of  the  Viet- 
namese and  North  Korean  armed  forces, 
which  greatly  exceed  defensive  needs, 
and  the  marked  buildup  of  Soviet  power 
in  the  Pacific  raise  the  threat  of  further 
actions  of  this  sort. 

Soviet  Threat 

The  Soviet  objective  in  East  Asia,  as  in 
other  regions,  is  to  seek  positions  of 


maximum  geopolitical  strength  from 
which  to  project  power  and  influence.  As 
is  implicit  in  the  Soviet  force  buildup  to 
be  summarized  today  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  Soviets  put  a  premium 
on  military  force  as  an  instrument  of 
geopolitical  strength.  The  Soviet  force 
buildup— globally  and  in  the  Pacific— far 
exceeds  any  legitimate  defense  require- 
ments. 

Soviet  objectives  which  directly 
affect  the  countries  on  which  our  dis- 
cussion is  focused  today  include: 

Neutralizing  Japan  in  any  conflict, 
weakening  existing  defense  ties,  and 
ultimately  isolating  Japan.  Incidental- 
ly, during  the  past  3  years  the  Soviets 
have  increased  their  forces  in  the  Kuril 
Islands  they  occupy  north  of  Hokkaido 
to  approximately  10,000  personnel. 
Moreover,  Soviet  strong  points  in  the 
islands  overlook  strategic  sea  lanes  link- 
ing the  seas  of  Japan  and  Okhotsk  with 
the  northern  Pacific.  In  time  of  war, 


The  Soviet  objective 
in  East  Asia  .  .  .  is  to 
seek  positions  of  max- 
imum geopolitical 
strength  from  which  to 
project  power  and  in- 
fluence. 


Soviet  forces  could  stage  from  the 
islands  for  attacks  on  Hokkaido  to 
secure  these  vital  sea  lanes  and  prevent 
the  Soviet  fleet  from  being  bottled  up  in 
Vladivostok. 

Threatening  the  security  of  the  sea 
lanes,  thereby  putting  themselves  in  a 
position  to  interdict  Middle  Eastern 
petroleum  to  our  major  allies  during  a 
period  of  international  crisis.  This 
would  also  permit  the  Soviets  to 
threaten  vital  trade  among  regional 
states,  such  as  exists  between  Japan  and 
Australia.  In  a  crisis  the  Soviets  might 
also  seek  to  deny  East  Asian  routes  of 
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access  to  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  United 
States  or  anyone  else  for  that  matter. 
As  is  apparent  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's description  of  the  Soviet  naval 
forces  in  the  Far  East,  much  of  the  in- 
creased threat  to  sea  lanes  of  communi- 
cations derives  from  the  following  Soviet 
naval  trends: 

•  Diversity  and  improvement  in 
warship,  aircraft,  and  weapons  capa- 
bility; 

•  Large  increases  in  at-sea  and 
distant-deployment  operations  and 
commitments  by  the  Soviets  to  strive  for 
naval  superiority;  and 

•  Increased  awareness  by  the  Soviet 
leadership  of  the  leverage  which  accrues 
to  a  nation  with  sizeable  and  strong 
maritime  resources,  especially  a  large, 
modern  navy. 

Soviet  objectives  which  represent  a 
significant  longer  term  but  less  direct 
threat  to  Northeast  Asia  include: 

Increasing  and  maintaining  access 
to  Vietnamese  air  and  naval  facilities 
as  a  means  of  projecting  Soviet  mili- 
tary power  and  political  influence 
throughout  the  region,  especially 
among  ASEAN  countries.  Access  to 
these  facilities  greatly  extends  the 
Soviet  military  reach  in  the  Pacific. 
From  airfields  in  Vietnam,  Soviet 
bombers  could  attack  much  of  southern 
China  now  out  of  range  of  aircraft  based 
in  the  Soviet  Far  East  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Backfire  bomber).  Access  to 
Vietnamese  facilities  increases  the 
threat  to  the  Philippines,  which  current- 
ly have  the  only  U.S.  bases  near  main- 
land Asia  which  are  not  vulnerable  to 
combined  Soviet  air  and  naval  attack 
from  existing  bases  in  the  Soviet  Far 
East. 

Reduction  of  ASEAN's  links  with 
the  West.  The  establishment  of  ties  to 
ASEAN  states  is  a  long-term  Soviet  ob- 
jective. As  one  means  of  loosening 
U.S. -ASEAN  ties,  as  well  as  ties  among 
ASEAN  states,  the  U.S.S.R.  seeks  to 
undermine  resolution  of  the  Kam- 
puchean  problem  based  on  the  declara- 
tion of  the  U.N. -sponsored  international 
conference  on  Kampuchea,  which  called 
for  Vietnamese  withdrawal  and  Khmer 
self-determination. 

Limit  external  assistance  to 
China's  modernization  efforts  by  ex- 
ploiting trade  links  to  discourage 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  from  close 
economic  and  defense  ties  with  China. 
The  Soviets  are  also  employing  diplo- 
matic overtures  to  draw  the  Chinese 
away  from  Western  relationships. 


In  short,  the  increasingly  formidable 
Soviet  military  capabilities  in  East  Asia 
combined  with  objectives  inimical  to 
U.S.  and  allied  interests  present  a 
challenge. 

The  East  Asian  and  Pacific  states 
are  adapting  their  defenses  to  respond 
to  these  changes  in  the  security  environ- 
ment. Some  may  not  proceed  at  times 
with  the  dispatch  that  we  desire  but 
most  are  doing  much  more  with  less  as- 
sistance from  us  than  has  ever  been  the 
case  in  the  past.  While  our  increased 
foreign  military  sales  (FMS)  credits  to 
Korea,  for  example,  are  highly  import- 
ant in  a  real  as  well  as  a  symbolic  sense, 
they  do  not,  in  fact,  cover  yearly  pay- 
ments on  past  debts  to  us  and  the  Re- 
public of  Korea  is  dipping  deep  into  its 
own  resources  to  finance  its  military 
modernization.  In  working  out  with  our 
friends  and  allies  our  separate  contribu- 
tions to  the  area's  defense,  it  is  import- 
ant that  we  do  not  inadvertently  neglect 
our  greatest  source  of  strength,  which  is 
the  cooperative,  competitive,  and  highly 
productive  system  we  have  built  up 
among  our  societies  over  the  past  two 
decades. 

I  will  now  turn  to  some  of  the 
efforts  being  taken  by  some  important 
treaty  allies  of  the  United  States  to  cope 
with  the  Soviet  threat. 

Japan 

The  Soviet  military  buildup  in  East  Asia 
and  the  significant  strengthening  in  the 
past  2  or  3  years  of  Soviet  military 
forces  in  the  Japanese  islands  north  of 
Hokkaido  have  reinforced  the  traditional 
suspicion  with  which  most  Japanese  re- 
gard the  Soviets.  Aggressive  use  of 
power  over  the  past  decade  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  increased  Japanese  aware- 
ness of  the  danger  that  Soviet  actions 
pose  for  their  interests.  While  few 
Japanese  believe  Japan  should  respond 
in  kind  to  the  growth  of  Soviet  military 
power,  responsible  Japanese  in  and  out 
of  government  recognize  the  need  for 
closer  cooperation  with  the  West.  A  con- 
sensus has  grown  for  steady  improve- 
ments in  Japan's  self-defense  forces 
while  at  the  same  time  the  nation  con- 
tinues to  rely  on  the  U.S. -Japan  security 
treaty  and  the  nuclear  umbrella  associ- 
ated with  it.  There  is  growing  recogni- 
tion that  the  defense  responsibilities 
assumed  by  the  United  States  in  areas 
such  as  the  Middle  East  serve  Japan's 
security  as  well,  thereby  arguing  for 
enhanced  Japanese  defense  efforts. 

Recent  Japanese  governments,  in- 
cluding that  of  Prime  Minister  Suzuki, 
have  maintained  that  Japan  can  most 


usefully  contribute  to  stability  and  pe 
in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  through  a  i 
bination  of  political,  economic,  and  d< 
fense  measures  designed  to  strength 
Japan's  security  posture  at  home  an< 
improve  its  cooperation  with  both  th 
dustrial  democracies  and  the  Third 
World.  This  approach  has  come  to  k 
labeled  "comprehensive  security."  Ra 
than  emphasizing  percentages  of  gro 
national  product  and  other  conten- 
tious—and often  misleading— measu 
of  defense  performance,  our  security 
dialogue  with  Japan  has,  in  turn, 
stressed  a  more  rational  and  appropr 
division  of  labor  to  meet  our  commor 
strategic  concerns.  This  concept  of 
burdensharing  is  evident  in  the  follo\ 
areas: 

Strengthened  self-defense  fore 
capabilities  that  will  allow  Japan 
assume  primary  responsibilities  fo 
local  defense  as  well  as  protect  th 
sea  lanes  in  the  northwest  Pacific 
upon  which  its  economic  security  < 
pends.  I  should  emphasize  our  view ' 
such  capabilities  remain  within  Japai 
well-known  constitutional  constraints 
the  projection  overseas  of  offensive  i'i 
tary  power,  are  consistent  with  the  n 
visions  of  our  Mutual  Security  Treat 
with  the  Japanese,  and  should  not  c; « 
undue  concern  among  Japan's  neigh!  I 
There  have  already  been  substantial 
provements  in  the  self-defense  force: 
but  the  Japanese  Government  itself 
acknowledges  that  there  are  still  sigii 
cant  shortcomings  in  such  essential 
areas  as  air  defense,  antisubmarine  i 
fare,  logistics,  and  communications. 
Both  Secretaries  Haig  and  Weinberg 
have  urged  their  Japanese  counterpas 
to  accelerate  their  government's  effos 
to  rectify  these  weaknesses. 

More  effective  cooperation  be- 
tween U.S.  and  Japanese  forces. 

Under  the  Mutual  Security  Treaty, 
Japan  provides  the  U.S.  bases  that  e 
all  but  indispensable  to  our  strategy 
forward  deployment  in  the  Asia-Paci: 
region.  Japan  has  made  increasing  c  - 
tributions  to  the  maintenance  and  in 
provement  of  these  facilities — their 
direct  and  indirect  support  of  U.S. 
forces  this  year  will  exceed  $1  billiorl 
recent  years  this  support,  which  in- 
creased 25%  in  the  current  budget,  Is 
embraced  new  areas  such  as  partial 
assumption  of  our  local  labor  costs  al 
the  construction  of  new  operational 
facilities. 

Joint  planning.  Since  the  adopt' 
of  the  "U.S.-Japan  Guidelines  for  De 
fense  Cooperation"  in  1978,  U.S.  an< 
Japanese  military  staffs  have  worked 
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er  in  formulating  specific  plans  for 
)nly  the  defense  of  Japan  but, 
ntly,  for  Japanese  facilitative  assist- 
to  our  forces  in  meeting  emergen- 
elsewhere  in  the  Far  East. 
foint  exercises.  Joint  exercises  in- 
ng  all  three  services  have  grown  in 
lency  and  scope  each  year.  Naval 
;s,  for  example,  participate  with  us 
e  annual  multinational  RIMPAC 
cises. 

technological  cooperation.  We 
been  working  closely  with  the 
.nese  in  regard  to  weapons  develop- 
t  in  meetings  of  the  systems  and 
nology  forum  and  look  forward  to 
in's  adoption  of  a  policy  that  will 
lit  a  full  two-way  flow  of  defense 
nology. 

Efforts  in  related  areas  of  common 
rest.  Japan's  positions  on  such  inter- 
nal issues  as  Afghanistan,  Poland, 
gees,  and  arms  control  have  been 
3  to  our  own.  In  undertaking  a  more 
rtive  foreign  policy,  Japan  has  made 
sasingly  clear  its  identification  with 
tern  interests.  We  are,  of  course,  in- 
sted  in  Japan's  expanding  foreign 
arograms,  particularly  to  such  coun- 
>  of  strategic  importance  as  Thai- 
,  Pakistan,  Turkey,  Sudan,  Egypt, 
the  Persian  Gulf  states.  Recently 
in  has  voiced  support  for  the  Carib- 
l  Basin  initiative.  Japan  is  commit- 
to  doubling  its  overseas  aid  level  be- 
an 1979  and  1984. 
Japan's  commitment  to  greater 
irity  efforts  is  evident  in  the  increase 
;s  1982  defense  budget  ($11.8  billion) 
'.75%,  a  decision  made  in  the  face  of 
ire  budgetary  pressures  which 
ilted  in  cutbacks  of  most  domestic 
jrams  of  the  Japanese  Government, 
give  due  credit  to  this  and  other 
is  the  Japanese  have  taken  to 
ngthen  their  defense  posture,  but  we 
e  pointed  out — most  recently  during 
retary  Weinberger's  visit  to  Tokyo 
month — that  the  United  States  and 
)ther  allies  also  face  serious  domestic 
alems  in  taking  necessary  defense 
isures.  We  will  continue  to  urge  that 
an  accelerate  its  security  efforts  so 
;  we  can  cooperate  effectively  in  cop- 
with  the  Soviet  challenge. 

itralia  and  New  Zealand 

itralia  and  New  Zealand  anchor  the 
them  end  of  the  Western  line  of 
2nse  in  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 
y  also  stand  guard  over  a  secure,  if 
?thy,  line  of  communication  between 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  which  was 
?eat  value  in  World  War  II  and 


would  be  today  in  the  event  of  war. 
Both  are  old  allies  that  have  fought  in 
every  war  involving  the  United  States  in 
this  century,  from  World  War  I  to  Viet- 
nam. Since  1951  we  have  been  formally 
linked  with  them  through  the  ANZUS 
[Australia,  New  Zealand,  United  States 
pact]  mutual  defense  treaty  and  the 
Manila  pact. 

Both  countries  continue  contribu- 
tions to  peace,  security,  and  economic 
development  of  contiguous  regions  that 
have  been  vital  to  the  free  world. 
Through  the  five  power  defense  ar- 
rangement, the  two  ANZUS  allies  are 
linked  with  Malaysia,  Singapore,  and 
Great  Britain.  Australia  currently  main- 
tains air  force  units  in  Malaysia,  while 
New  Zealand  has  an  infantry  battalion 
at  Singapore.  Joint  exercises,  training, 
and  consultations  are  undertaken. 

Both  countries  also  maintain  close 
economic  and  security  assistance  links 
with  the  other  three  members  of  the 
ASEAN  countries— Indonesia,  Thailand, 
and  the  Philippines.  Finally,  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  have  played  im- 
portant roles  in  assisting  the  new  island 
nations  of  the  southwest  Pacific  to 
develop  peacefully  and,  through  the 
Commonwealth,  have  played  a  construc- 
tive role  in  countries  like  Zimbabwe  and, 
most  recently,  Uganda. 

From  the  defense  standpoint, 
Australia,  with  a  larger  population  and  a 
more  prosperous  economy  than  New 
Zealand,  makes  a  quantitatively  greater 
contribution  to  both  security  and  eco- 
nomic development  in  contiguous 
regions.  Australia's  defense  budget  is 
projected  at  U.S.$4.4  billion  in  1982-83 
or  about  2.9%  of  gross  domestic  prod- 
uct. Moreover,  in  1980  a  5-year  defense 
modernization  and  buildup  was  adopted 
calling  for  an  increase  of  7%  in  defense 
expenditures  in  real  terms  and  procure- 
ment of  over  U.S. $500  million  annually, 
mainly  from  the  United  States. 

When  this  expansion  is  completed, 
Australia  will  have  75  F-18  aircraft  to 
supplement  and  then  replace  its  aging 
Mirage  Ills;  it  is  purchasing  10  new 
P-3C  Orion  maritime  patrol  aircraft  to 
replace  an  earlier  model,  giving  it  a  total 
of  about  20  such  aircraft;  and  it  is 
modernizing  its  RF/F-111C  strike  and 
reconnaissance  squadron.  The  Royal 
Australian  Navy  has  agreed  to  purchase 
the  British  aircraft  carrier  Invincible  to 
replace  its  aging  H.M.A.S.  Melbourne 
and  has  ordered  a  fourth  FFG 
guided  missile  frigate  from  the  United 
States.  With  its  six  Oberon  class  sub- 
marines and  River  class  destroyer 
escorts,  it  will  soon  have  one  of  the  most 


potent  naval  forces  in  its  region.  These 
air  and  sea  forces,  backed  by  a  small  but 
well-trained  and  -equipped  army,  make 
Australia's  contribution  to  the  alliance 
an  important  one,  both  in  terms  of  de- 
fending its  island  continent  and  of  main- 
taining peace  in  the  region. 

New  Zealand's  forces  are  proportion- 
ally smaller  than  Australia's— roughly 
12,640  regulars  compared  to  71,000 
Australians— but  they,  too,  are  excep- 
tionally well-trained  and  effective.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  contribution  of  helicopters, 
pilots,  and  ground  crew  that  the  New 
Zealand  Government  has  contributed 
with  Australia  to  the  Sinai  peace- 
keeping force  and  its  role  in  Singapore 
and  Malaysia,  New  Zealand  plays  an  im- 
portant civic  action  role  among  the  small 
nations  of  the  southwest  Pacific  such  as 
the  Kingdom  of  Tonga,  Fiji,  and 
Western  Samoa.  Most  recently,  New 
Zealand  and  Australian  forces  rendered 
critical  aid  to  Tonga  following  a  deva- 
stating hurricane.  New  Zealand  has  also 
provided  military  and  civilian  advisers 
and  equipment  to  the  armed  forces  of 
these  countries.  With  a  military  budget 
of  about  $400  million  and  facing  difficult 
economic  circumstances,  there  has  been 
little  opportunity  for  the  New  Zealand 
Government  to  undertake  an  ambitious 
program  of  defense  modernization.  The 
government  is  doing  all  it  can;  it  will, 
for  example,  purchase  two  Leander  class 
frigates  to  replace  the  two  oldest  of  the 
four  in  its  navy. 

South  Korea 

The  maintenance  of  a  credible  deterrent 
to  North  Korean  aggression  against  the 
south  is  a  key  element  in  preserving 
peace  and  security  in  Northeast  Asia.  It 
is  this  objective  to  which  our  assistance 
to  the  Republic  of  Korea  (R.O.K.)— as 
well  as  that  country's  own  very  substan- 
tial efforts— has  been  devoted.  Our  own 
contribution  to  that  shared  objective  has 
frequently  been  reviewed  by  this  and 
other  committees  of  the  Congress.  It  is 
substantial.  We  maintain  as  you  know 
some  39,000  military  personnel  in  the 
R.O.K.,  including  the  2d  Infantry  Divi- 
sion just  south  of  the  demilitarized  zone. 
We  have  recently  taken  steps  to  improve 
the  capability  of  those  forces  by  pro- 
viding them  with  more  modern  weapons 
and  aircraft.  We  have  also  maintained  a 
high  level  of  military  assistance,  in  the 
form  of  FMS  credits,  to  the  R.O.K. 
Although  Congress  has  appropriated 
$166  million  in  FMS  credits  for  fiscal 
year  (FY)  1982,  we  recently  forwarded  a 
request  for  a  $29  million  supplemental. 
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We  have  proposed  a  $210  million  pro- 
gram for  FY  1983.  These  levels  of  as- 
sistance are  in  our  view  essential  in  view 
of  the  persisting  military  imbalance  on 
the  peninsula  and  the  steady  and  con- 
tinuing buildup  of  North  Korean  forces. 

Our  assistance  is  also  justified  when 
placed  in  the  context  of  South  Korea's 
own  efforts  to  meet  the  threat  from  the 
north.  The  R.O.K.  maintains  an  armed 
force  of  more  than  600,000  with  a  ready 
reserve  several  times  that  number.  To 
support  this  level  of  military  prepared- 
ness, it  spends  some  6%  of  its  gross  na- 
tional product  on  defense.  While  Korea 
has  achieved  remarkable  economic  prog- 
ress over  the  past  20  years,  it  nonethe- 
less remains  a  developing  country, 
whose  domestic  economic  requirements 
remain,  in  many  respects,  unfulfilled. 
The  burden  imposed  by  its  military  ex- 
penditures has  been  especially  heavy 
during  the  past  2  years  of  economic 
recession  and  gradual  recovery.  Never- 
theless, the  R.O.K.  has  not  faltered  in 
its  commitment  to  redress  gradually  the 
unfavorable  balance  with  the  north  and 
to  deter  aggression. 

Our  alliance  with  the  Republic  of 
Korea  and  both  Korean  and  U.S.  efforts 
to  strengthen  the  military  forces  at  the 
disposal  of  that  alliance  are  directed 
only  toward  deterring  an  attack  upon 
the  south  by  the  north  and  repelling 
such  an  attack  if  it  should  ever  come. 
Nevertheless,  while  this  is  a  narrowly 
defined  geographic  objective,  its  import- 
ance extends  far  beyond  the  peninsula 
and  is,  as  I  have  suggested,  vital  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  entire  region. 
In  this  important  sense,  R.O.K.  defense 
efforts  and  our  support  of  them  figure 
prominently  in  our  broader  objectives 
vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  in  East  Asia. 

China 

China  is  a  friendly,  nonallied  country 
with  which  we  share  important  strategic 
interests,  including  a  common  perception 
of  threatening  Soviet  ambitions  world- 
wide. In  the  Pacific  area  specifically,  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  plays  a  sig- 
nificant international  role  by  maintaining 
consistent  pressure  on  the  Vietnamese 
to  withdraw  from  Kampuchea  and  Laos 
and  on  the  Soviets  to  leave  Afghanistan. 
China's  opposition  to  Soviet  and  Soviet- 
proxy  aggression,  which  results  in  the 
tying  down  of  nearly  500,000  Soviet  and 
250,000  Vietnamese  troops  on  Chinese 
borders,  is  an  important  factor  in  main- 
taining regional  and  global  peace  and 
stability. 


Beijing,  moreover,  strongly  supports 
our  security  ties  with  Japan  and  the  con- 
cept of  strengthening  Japanese  defen- 
sive rearmament.  China  also  supports 
the  presence  of  U.S.  bases  in  Asia  and  a 
strong  U.S.  naval  presence  in  the  Pacific 
as  a  counter  to  further  Soviet  moves  in- 
to the  area.  For  the  same  reason,  China 
shares  our  interest  in  maintaining 
stability  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  and 
has  parallel  security  commitments  to 
such  U.S.  friends  as  Thailand  and  Paki- 
stan. 

Our  friends  and  allies  in  Asia  attach 
great  importance  to  development  of  a 
healthy  Sino-U.S.  relationship.  Close 
U.S.  ties  with  China  are  considered  a 
key  element  in  China's  economic  devel- 
opment and  thus  to  China's  continuing 
progress  as  a  responsible  participant  in 
the  Asian  and  world  economic  order. 
U.S.  relations  with  China  are  also  seen 
by  our  Asian  friends  as  a  positive  in- 
fluence on  the  future  direction  of  China's 
foreign  policy  and  as  a  stimulus  to 
regional  cooperation  and  development. 

We  believe  that  continued  good  U.S. 
relations  with  China  greatly  enhance 
security  and  stability  in  East  Asia. 
U.S. -China  relations  are  currently  at  a 
sensitive  juncture  due  to  the  Taiwan 
arms  sales  issue.  We  are  attempting  to 
resolve  this  problem  through  continuing 
dialogue  with  Beijing.  The  recent  visit  of 
Vice  President  Bush  to  China  demon- 


strated this  Administration's  desire  tc 
bridge  our  differences  and  preserve  ail 
strengthen  the  important  relations  an 
cooperation  between  the  United  State 
and  China.  The  Chinese  welcomed  Mr 
Bush  and  showed  a  spirit  of  willingne 
to  work  toward  resolution  of  our  diffe 
ences.  The  visit  last  week  by  Senate  I 
jority  Leader  Baker  further  contribut 
to  this  spirit  and  certainly  enhanced 
Chinese  understanding  of  congression 
views  on  this  sensitive  issue. 

Conclusion 

In  summary,  while  our  defense  burdei 
are  heavy  and  we  continue  by  necessii 
to  make  the  largest  single  contributioi 
of  any  country,  our  allies  and  friends  a 
continuing  to  assume  an  ever-increasi: 
share  of  the  burden.  Given  the  increai 
ing  Soviet  threat  to  our  common  in-  J 
terests,  it  is  essential  that  we,  our  alii, 
and  our  friends  transmit  an  unremitti 
signal  of  resolve  to  protect  these  in- 
terests for  so  long  as  they  continue  tc 
threatened. 


JThe  complete  transcript  of  the  hearin 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  wi 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  01 
fice,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


Southeast  Asia  and  U.S.  Policy 


by  John  H.  Holdridge 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
June  8,  1982.  Ambassador  Holdridge  is 
Assistant  Secretary  for  East  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs. 1 

I  greatly  welcome  your  invitation  to 
speak  on  U.S.  policy  toward  Southeast 
Asia.  This  hearing  is  timely  as  Deputy 
Secretary  Stoessel  and  I  will  next  week 
be  meeting  with  the  ASEAN  [Associa- 
tion of  South  East  Asian  Nations] 
Foreign  Ministers  in  Singapore,  where 
many  of  the  issues  I  will  mention  today 
will  undoubtedly  be  addressed. 

Favorable  Trends 

Few  would  have  thought  20  years  or 
even  10  years  ago  that  Southeast  Asia 
would  be  described  this  year  in  the 


; 


financial  section  of  the  New  York  Tv 
as  "the  most  upbeat  area  of  the  worli 
Although  I  have  not  measured  Southn 
Asia's  claims  to  this  distinction  again; 
those  of  other  parts  of  the  globe,  sevd 
important  developments  in  my  view 
justify  an  overall  positive  assessment 
both  of  developments  in  the  region  ai 
of  our  relationships  there. 

Particularly  encouraging  is  the  su 
cessful  manner  in  which  many  Souths 
Asian  nations  have  carved  out  for 
themselves  increasingly  important  rol 
in  the  world's  free  market.  The 
economic  growth  of  most  of  our 
Southeast  Asian  friends,  to  which  I 
drew  attention  in  my  appearence  beio 
this  subcommittee  last  summer,  has  ci 
tinued  despite  a  less  than  favorable  ir 
ternational  environment,  particularly  > 
regards  demand  for  their  principal  ex 
port  commodities.  The  ASEAN  stateii 
particular  have  both  drawn  strength 
from— and  lent  strength  to— the  wor 
market  economy. 
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Another  positive  feature  is  the  effec- 
iess  with  which  ASEAN  countries 
inue  to  rally  international  support 
esolution  of  the  Kampuchean  prob- 
They  have  met  continued  Viet- 
sse  intransigence  with  resolution 
resourcefulness.  ASEAN's  success 
3een  reflected  in  another  decisive 
on  Kampuchea  in  the  U.N.  General 
mbly  last  fall,  equally  broad  support 
ts  approach  to  a  political  solution  to 
Kampuchea  problem  spelled  out  in 
leclaration  of  last  July's  interna- 
il  conference  on  Kampuchea,  and 
d  cooperation  in  applying  strong 
omic  pressure  on  Vietnam  to  help 
uade  it  to  negotiate  a  comprehen- 
political  solution  in  Kampuchea  as 
ned  by  ASEAN  in  the  international 
erence. 

iVe  can  also  point  to  favorable 
ds  in  popular  political  participation 
lleling  the  emphasis  that  a  market- 
omy  approach  places  on  freeing  in- 
lual  initiative.  Three  of  the  five 
IAN  states  held  national  elections 
year,  and  the  other  two  held  impor- 
bielections,  adding  to  the  founda- 
of  democratic  development.  While 
^ress  in  this  area  may  be  regarded 
ome  as  uneven,  the  trend  is  encour- 
g  when  viewed  over  the  long  term. 
;ainly  prospects  are  bright  when  con- 
ted  with  conditions  in  Indochina, 
:h  possesses  the  region's  principal 
rnative  governing  system. 

rent  Challenges 

;n  we  meet  with  ASEAN  Foreign 
sters  in  Singapore  later  this  month, 
focus  will  be  less  on  past  accomplish- 
ts,  of  course,  than  on  challenges 
lie  before  us — and  there  are  many. 
The  ASEAN  governments  are  par- 
arly  concerned  about  the  current 
i  of  the  world  economy,  which  has 
ed  strains  on  them  and  on  their  rela- 
ship  with  us.  As  we  are  all  aware, 
iomic  growth  such  as  many  ASEAN 
itries  have  experienced  often  in- 
ses  popular  expectations  faster  than 
al  incomes,  and  the  depressed 
ket  for  certain  export  commodities 
had  a  widespread  effect  within  their 
estic  economies.  Some  governments 
under  pressure  to  withdraw  from 
petition  through  restrictive  and  thus 
nately  self-defeating  trade  ar- 
jements.  There  is  a  widespread  fear 
the  United  States  itself  might  turn 
rotectionism.  We  will  stress  our 
mitment  to  get  our  own  economy  in- 


to order,  to  resolve  trade  and  invest- 
ment problems  in  a  manner  which  will 
deepen  attachments  to  the  market 
economy,  and  to  contribute  to  balanced 
growth  through  investment,  trade,  and 
development  assistance  programs. 

Improving  the  global  economic 
climate  will  also  be  important  in  this 
respect,  and  I  think  that  we  will  soon  be 
able  to  point  to  some  positive  movement 
arising  from  the  Versailles  summit.  We 
will  ask  in  return  for  ASEAN's  con- 
tinued cooperation  in  assuring  that  the 
world  market,  from  which  we  all  have 
drawn  our  strength,  remains  competitive 
and  thus  efficient. 

Continued  Vietnamese  intransigence 
on  Kampuchea  and  the  threat  Viet- 
namese forces  pose  to  our  good  friend, 
Thailand,  are  also  matters  of  immediate 
and  great  concern  to  ASEAN  and  the 
United  States  alike.  The  repressive 
measures  used  by  the  Indochinese 
regimes  to  control  their  own  people,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  lethal  chemical  agents 
against  civilian  populations,  is  an  addi- 
tional disturbing  element.  Pressing  for  a 
political  solution  to  the  Kampuchea 
problem  while  strengthening  the  military 
forces  of  Thailand  and  its  friends  in  the 
area  are  parallel,  complementary  meas- 
ures to  meet  this  challenge.  We  will 
reassure  the  ASEAN  states  that  they 
can  rely  on  our  firm  support  for  their  ef- 
forts to  promote  a  Kampuchean  settle- 
ment based  on  the  declaration  of  the  in- 
ternational conference  on  Kampuchea. 
We  believe  ASEAN  governments  should 
continue  to  take  the  lead  on  this  issue 
because  of  their  demonstrated  success  in 
marshaling  international  support  and 
because  of  their  sound  approach  to  the 
problems  involved.  At  the  same  time,  we 
will  stress  the  reliability  of  the  United 
States  as  a  treaty  ally  to  Thailand,  as  a 
counterweight  to  the  growing  Soviet 
military  presence  in  Indochina,  and  as  a 
reliable  supplier  of  credit,  equipment, 
and  training  for  the  modest  military 
modernization  programs  of  friendly 
Southeast  Asian  countries. 

While  Indochinese  refugee  flows 
have  fortunately  diminished  markedly  in 
past  months,  they  remain  a  problem  for 
the  first-asylum  countries.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  residual  refugee  population 
in  Thailand,  Malaysia,  and  Indonesia 
continue  to  decrease,  and  we  will  work 
with  other  resettlement  countries 
toward  this  end. 

The  lack  of  a  complete  accounting 
for  U.S  servicemen  missing  in  action  in 
Vietnam  and  Laos  is  a  bilateral  problem 
to  which  we  assign  highest  priority.  We 
will  continue  strenuous  efforts  to  obtain 


the  cooperation  of  the  Governments  of 
Vietnam  and  Laos  on  this  matter,  as  a 
humanitarian  issue  to  be  handled  ex- 
peditiously and  separately  from  other 
concerns. 

Conclusions 

Southeast  Asia  has  for  many  years  been 
known  as  the  home  of  some  of  the 
world's  most  intractable  and  dangerous 
problems.  Many  of  them  are  still  with 
us.  Today,  however,  Southeast  Asia  is 
also  the  home  of  some  of  the  world's 
more  effective  problem-solving  govern- 
ments— and  this  has  made  a  difference. 
I  think  we  might  sum  up  the  sources 
of  favorable  developments  in  Southeast 
Asia  by  singling  out  three  characteristics 
of  our  friends  there. 

•  They  have  strived  hard  to  com- 
pete in  the  world  market  economy. 
Their  overall  growth  rates,  which  are 
far  above  the  world  average,  testify  to 
the  efficiency  and  strength  they  have 
gained  from  such  competition. 

•  They  have  sought  to  cooperate  in 
preserving  the  economic  system  which 
gives  them  this  growth.  ASEAN,  which 
found  common  economic  goals  for  coun- 
tries whose  economies  are  not  com- 
plementary and  which  has  now  become  a 
potent  constructive  force  in  world 
political  councils,  is  proof  of  their  suc- 
cess in  this  field. 

•  They  have  recognized  and 
demonstrated  that  local  initiative  is  the 
basic  buildingblock  for  economic  develop- 
ment, social  progress,  and  security. 

The  United  States  has  great  interest 
in  assuring  that  this  competitive  spirit, 
cooperative  attitude,  and  local  initiative 
continue  to  thrive.  Our  objectives, 
therefore,  remain  much  as  I  described 
them  to  you  in  last  year's  hearing.  In 
cooperation  with  our  ASEAN  friends, 
we  will  seek  to  curb  the  security  threat 
posed  by  Vietnamese  aggression  and  the 
Soviet  military  presence  and  to  alleviate 
the  economic  pressures  caused  by  the 
current  world  slump  and  imbalances 
within  our  system.  The  progress  and 
stability  of  our  friends  and  allies  in 
ASEAN  are  the  heart  of  our  policy  since 
they  form  the  foundation  for  the 
favorable  trends  we  have  thus  far 
witnessed  in  Southeast  Asia. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.B 
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Secretary  Visits  Turkey,  Greece; 
Attends  North  Atlantic  Council 


Secretary  Haig  departed 
Washington,  B.C.,  May  12  to  visit 
Turkey  (May  13-15),  Athens 
(May  15-16),  and  Luxembourg 
(May  16-18),  where  he  attended  the 
regular  semiannual  session  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  ministerial  meeting 
(May  17-18).  He  returned  to  the  United 
States  on  May  18. 

Following  are  the  Secretary's 
remarks  and  news  conferences  in 
Ankara,  Athens,  and  Luxembourg  and 
the  North  Atlantic  Council  final  com- 
munique. 


REMARKS  BY  SECRETARY  HAIG 

AND 

FOREIGN  MINISTER  TURKMEN, 

ANKARA,  MAY  15,  19821 

Foreign  Minister  Turkmen.  I  wish  to 
speak  very  briefly  and  leave  the  floor  as 
soon  as  possible  to  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

May  I  say,  first  of  all,  that  we  are 
extremely  pleased  with  the  visit  of 
Mr.  Haig  to  our  country.  I  think  that  the 
talks  we  have  had  here  have  shown  that 
there  is  a  complete  mutual  understand- 
ing and  mutual  trust  between  Turkey 
and  the  United  States.  Secretary  Haig 
also  visited  our  Prime  Minister,  an  old 
friend,  again.  He  visited  the  President  of 
the  Consultative  Assembly,  Mr.  Irmak, 
and  we  had  extensive  talks  on  many  sub- 
jects with  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
of  State  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
and  to  talk  with  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council;  he  had  a  chance 
to  talk  to  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Ozal, 
Minister  of  State  Aztrak,  and  Defense 
Minister  Bayulken. 

We  have,  of  course,  taken  up  with 
priority  the  bilateral  relations  between 
Turkey  and  the  United  States.  We  have 
dealt  extensively  with  the  defense  and 
economic  cooperation  between  the  two 
countries.  I  think  we  agree  that  the 
high-level  committee  on  defense  and 
cooperation  is  a  very  useful  and  effec- 
tive instrument  for  promoting  our 
defense  cooperation.  We  have  explored 
the  possibilities  of  furthering  our 
economic,  commercial,  technological,  and 
scientific  cooperation. 

We  have  had  a  large  exchange  of 
views  on  international  problems,  par- 
ticularly on  the  sources  of  tension  today. 


I  think  that  we  are  in  full  agreement  on 
the  broad  principles  and  the  main  ap- 
proaches toward  these  problems.  We 
have  reiterated  together  our  strong  sup- 
port for  NATO  solidarity.  We  discussed 
the  problem  of  international  terrorism, 
and  there  is  an  agreement  between  us 
that  there  should  be  an  effective  fight 
against  this  evil.  We  reviewed  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict 
and  the  war  between  Iraq  and  Iran. 

We  have,  naturally,  discussed  the 
relations  between  Turkey  and  Greece 
and  the  Cyprus  problem.  On  Turkish- 
Greek  relations  we  have  explained  our 
point  of  view  to  the  Secretary.  We  have 
emphasized  that  we  are  always  ready  to 
negotiate  our  differences  with  Greece 
but  that,  of  course,  we  are  equally  op- 
posed to  any  fait  accomplis  or  unilateral 
acts.  On  the  Cyprus  problem  we  have 
reiterated  our  strong  support  for  the  in- 
tercommunal  talks,  and  we  have 
underlined  to  the  Secretary  that  we 
were  ready  to  deploy  all  efforts  in  order 
to  facilitate  and  promote  these  talks.  I 
think  on  the  whole  we  can  say,  as  the 
Secretary  pointed  out  yesterday,  that 
the  relations  between  Turkey  and  the 
United  States  are  excellent,  that  we 
have  reached  in  our  relationship  the  age 
of  maturity  and  that  we  are  looking  for- 
ward to  increased  cooperation  and  part- 
nership between  Turkey  and  the  United 
States. 

Secretary  Haig.  I  want  to  reiterate 
and  underline  the  great  sense  of  en- 
thusiasm and  satisfaction  that  I  feel  as  a 
result  of  this  all-too-brief  visit  here  in 
Turkey.  This  is  the  first  time  I've  had  an 
opportunity  to  return  to  Turkey  since 
my  days  as  Supreme  Commander  in  the 
spring  of  1979,  and  I  was  especially 
gratified  that  it  could  be  in  the  year  of 
the  centennial  of  the  great  Ataturk  who 
is  the  founder  of  modern  Turkey  and 
whose  influence  is  so  pervasive  today  in 
all  that  is  Turkish. 

I  think  I  was  able  to  use  the  oppor- 
tunity of  this  visit  to  underline  once 
again  the  great  sense  of  dedication  that 
the  United  States  feels  to  its  relation- 
ship with  Turkey  and  its  recognition 
that  Turkey  is  the  vital  anchor  of  the 
southeastern  flank  of  the  alliance. 
Turkey  also  plays  an  indispensable  role 


in  the  stability  of  the  eastern  Mediten 
nean  region  and,  indeed,  Southwest  Al 
as  well.  This  visit  afforded  me  an  oppc 
tunity  to  convey  to  General  Evren,  an 
old  friend,  President  Reagan's  deter- 
mination to  continue  the  level  of 
economic  and  military  assistance  to 
Turkey  and  to  build  and  strengthen  oi 
ties  in  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

As  Foreign  Minister  Turkmen  me 
tioned,  during  the  visit  we  had  an  opp 
tunity  to  exchange  views  on  the  blighi 
international  terrorism,  and  I,  of  cour 
used  the  opportunity  to  convey  the  de 
sense  of  regret  and  sorrow  that  everjl 
American  feels  for  the  recent  tragedif 
in  our  own  country  as  a  result  of  ter-! 
rorist— vile  terrorist— acts  against 
Turkish  officials.  In  this  sense  we  are 
working  now  at  the  Federal,  state,  ar 
local  levels  to  deal  with  this  situation, 
bring  prompt  and  firm  justice  to 
perpetrators  of  these  acts.  One  of  tht' 
most  encouraging  aspects  of  the  visit; 
me  was  to  see  the  changes  that  have 
curred  here  in  Turkey  since  my  last 
visit.  I  speak  of  the  return  to  law  anc 
order,  the  suppression  of  terrorist  acij 
ty  that  Turkey  was  plagued  by  in  the 
late  1970s,  and  early  1980s,  which  I  H 
an  opportunity  to  witness  firsthand  a 
the  Supreme  Allied  Commander.  To  » 
the  elimination  of  that  kind  of  activity 
very  encouraging  to  me. 

And  it  goes  without  saying  I  was 
also  able  to  witness  firsthand,  throug 
the  briefings  and  information  that  w(j 
provided  to  me  and  my  party,  the  nig 
level  of  improvement  that  has  occurn 
as  a  result  of  Turkey's  economic  refai 
program,  both  in  the  area  of  internal 
economic  inflation,  where  the  reductii 
have  been  very  encouraging,  and  in  t 
increase  in  exports  that  Turkey  is  rel 
ing  as  a  result  of  the  disciplined  and 
fective  and  visionary  planning  of  the 
Evren  regime.  We,  of  course,  had  anf 
portunity  to  discuss  the  timetable  for 
the  return  to  representative  democra 
here  in  Turkey,  and  I  was  able  to      I 
reassure  General  Evren  that  the  Unil 
States  has  full,  total,  and  unquestion:? 
confidence  in  the  adherence  to  the 
schedule  which  we  support  and  believi 
wholly  reasonable  and  practicable. 

We  did  not  have  an  opportunity ;'.( 
to  discuss  Greek-Turkish  relationship 
the  Cyprus  question,  and  problems  ir 
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egean.  As  you  know,  it  is  U.S. 

to  favor  a  peaceful  solution  of 
(ver  disputes  occur  by  the  parties. 

will  go  on  to  Athens  where  I  am 
here  will  be  further  discussions 

these  subjects. 

11  in  all,  I  want  to  emphasize  and 
ate  the  deep  sense  of  satisfaction  I 
rith  this  visit.  It  is  especially  so 
se  I  have  known  and  respected 
jy  so  well  over  the  years.  To  see 
nd  of  progress  that  is  so  evident 
,  and  to  a  visitor  who  has  been 
for  some  time,  I  think  this  prog- 
3  even  more  sharply  evident. 
i,  I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr. 
ter,  General  Evren,  Prime  Minister 
.,  and  the  general  staff,  with  whom 
rorked  in  the  past,  as  well  as  the 

officials  of  the  government,  for 
Dspitality  and  great  benefit  that 
isit  afforded  me  and  my  colleagues. 

.  It  is  reported  that  you  advised 
urkish  Government  to  improve  its 
what  strained  ties  with  the  Euro- 
countries.  In  your  opinion,  what 

and  should  Turkey  do  to  im- 
:  them? 

iecretary  Haig.  As  a  matter  of 
[  did  not  advise  my  Turkish  hosts 
prove  their  ties.  I  have  encouraged 
iuropean  friends  to  continue  their 
level  of  support  and  cooperation 
Turkey.  I  don't  think  it  is  the  role 
riend  and  ally  to  be  pedantic  in  the 
xt  of  your  question.  I  have  no  ques- 
hat  the  overwhelming  membership 
l  alliance  is  fully  cognizant  of  the 
role  and  indispensable  role  that 
sy  plays  today,  and  they  will  con- 

their  high  level  of  cooperation  with 

ey- 

I.  In  1976  the  Greek  Govern- 
's  demand  for  a  guarantee  against 
ey  was  answered  by  a  letter 
;d  by  Mr.  Kissinger.  Today  the 
;nt  Greek  Government  seems  to 
iking  for  the  same  type  of  a  letter 
the  American  side.  I  wonder 
her  you  consider  this  Kissinger 
r  still  valid,  and  whether  you  will 
!  a  reference  to  it  when  asked, 
iecretary  Haig.  I  think  that  U.S. 
f  on  this  subject  is  well-known  and 
tending.  It  involves  our  interest  in 
g  disputes  in  the  Aegean  between 
ze  and  Turkey  solved  through 
iful  means  through  communication 
ig  the  parties.  That  has  been  and 
ins  American  policy,  and  I  am  con- 
t  that  these  two  valuable  members 
e  NATO  alliance  have  willingly 
d  the  alliance  to  meet  their  own 


securities  through  that  partnership  and 
the  participation  in  the  alliance. 

Q.  Are  you  still  committed  to  the 
Rogers  plan  for  the  allocation  of 
defense  responsibilities  in  the 
Aegean? 

Secretary  Haig.  As  you  know,  I 
have  a  certain  degree  of  my  own 
energies  and  activities  involved  in  the 
Rogers  plan,  if  that's  what  the  proper 
term  is  these  days.  We,  of  course,  feel 
that  it  is  vitally  important  to  be  full, 
total  participants  in  the  alliance,  full 
members.  Whatever  the  vehicle  that's 
employed  to  achieve  that  in  the  light  of 
recent  history  is  something  that  would 
have  our  support. 

Q.  How  does  your  Administration 
interpret  these  European  misconcep- 
tions about  Turkey,  and  how  valid  are 
these  perceptions  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  toward  Turkey? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  think  that  it's  not 
for  me  to  be  the  official  observer  of 
these  things.  I  can  speak  for  my  own 
government  and  reemphasize  again  our 
full  confidence  in  the  leadership  here  in 
Turkey  and  the  great  admiration  we 
have  for  what  this  leadership  has  ac- 
complished. I  sometimes  regret  that 
memories  are  too  short.  All  of  which  has 
happened  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
me,  and  I  am  fully  confident  and  I  have 
no  reservation  about  the  return  of 
Turkey  to  representative  democracy 
under  the  time  schedule  announced  by 
the  Evren  government  last  year.  I  would 
hope  that  our  European  partners  would 
share  that  sense  of  confidence. 

Q.  Can  you  please  bring  us  up  to 
date  on  the  situation  around  the 
Falkland  Islands  and  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Nations  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment? 

Secretary  Haig.  No,  I  think  the 
Secretary  General  had  a  very  detailed 
statement  on  this  subject  last  night.  As 
you  know,  the  British  Government  has 
recalled  its  Ambassador  from  the  United 
Nations  and  its  representative  from 
Washington,  Ambassador  Henderson, 
for  a  high-level  review  of  the  situation  in 
London  over  the  weekend.  I  will  be  see- 
ing British  Foreign  Minister  Pym  in 
Luxembourg  and  look  forward  to  de- 
tailed talks  on  the  situation.  As  you 
know,  President  Reagan  commented  in 
his  press  conference  day  before  yester- 
day expressing  some  slight  degree  of  op- 
timism that  some  progress  had  been 
made,  and  I  think  that  parallels  the 
observation  of  the  Secretary  General. 
The  United  States  stands  prepared  to  do 
all  that  it  can  in  what  the  Secretary 


General  has  described  as  the  critical 
hours,  which  we  now  find  ourselves  in, 
in  this  very  difficult  issue. 

Q.  It  seems  like  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment's policies  are  against  NATO  prin- 
ciples— asking  for  guarantees  against 
another  NATO  ally  and  putting  reser- 
vations in  the  joint  declarations.  Do 
you  think  that  Greece  is  causing  a 
crack  in  NATO  right  now? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  would  not.  I  don't 
think  it's  appropriate  for  me  to  make 
any  observations  along  these  lines.  As 
you  know,  I  will  be  moving  from  here 
this  morning  to  Athens,  and  I'm  sure 
there  will  be  further  discussions  there.  I 
have  outlined  for  you  the  general  policy 
of  the  United  States  on  this  subject.  I 
am  aware  that  there  is  a  letter  of  the 
kind  referred  to  in  the  files,  and  that's 
where  it  is. 

Q.  Turkey  is  ready  to  start 
negotiations  again.  Do  you  believe 
that  you  will  be  able  to  convince  the 
Greek  Prime  Minister  to  start  the 
negotiations  between  Turkey  and 
Greece? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  understand  there 
is  some  discussion  already  underway  in 
a  sporadic  sense  on  some  of  the  nar- 
rower issues.  There  is  some  underway 
on  the  question  of  territorial  waters. 
We,  of  course,  think  these  are  matters 
to  be  discussed  and  resolved  either 
bilaterally  or  under  international  agree- 
ment. 

Q.  In  light  of  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  Mr.  Turgut  Ozal's  statement 
on  Thursday  that  political  parties  in 
Turkey  will  be  allowed  to  start  func- 
tioning as  from  the  middle  or  end  of 
1983,  are  you  still  confident  that  the 
regime  can  stick  to  its  timetable  of 
holding  elections  in  late  1983  or  early 
1984? 

Secretary  Haig.  My  discussions 
here  convinced  me  that  the  timetable 
established  by  the  government  is 
satisfactory,  is  on  schedule,  and  is  pro- 
ceeding as  anticipated.  I  have  no  basis 
for  questioning  that.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  pursued  as  outlined. 

Q.  Did  you  discuss  specifically  the 
case  of  Mr.  Ecevit?  There  is  a  lot  of 
opinion  in  Europe  that  he  should  be 
released  from  prison. 

Secretary  Haig.  It's  not  my  role 
nor  would  it  be  appropriate  for  me  to 
make  any  public  comment  on  an  internal 
matter  which  is  being  pursued  in  accord- 
ance with  existing  Turkish  law,  and  I'm 
not  going  to  do  that  this  morning. 
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Q.  Did  you  discuss  the  question  of 
Mr.  Ecevit  with  the  Turkish 
authorities? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  didn't  discuss  it, 
but  it  was  discussed  with  me  by  Turkish 
officials. 

Q.  Is  the  Kissinger-Bitsios  letter 
valid  or  not? 

Secretary  Haig.  Almost  in  dental 
fashion,  you  have  tried  to  extract 
everything  you  can  on  the  subject.  I  said 
it's  a  letter  that's  in  the  files.  I  told  you 
what  our  policy  is  in  the  Administration 
today.  That  is  that  these  are  matters  to 
be  worked  out  peacefully  by  the  govern- 
ments concerned,  and  I'm  talking  about 
tensions  in  the  Aegean.  Only  last  week 
somebody  said  I  feel  like  a  lemon  in 
service  to  20  martinis. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
planation you  received  concerning 
Turkey's  close  ties  with  Libya? 

Secretary  Haig.  I  certainly  under- 
stand clearly  the  Turkish-Libyan  rela- 
tionship. It  is  somewhat  different  than 
that  between  the  United  States  and 
Libya.  The  great  strength  of  this 
alliance  is  that  we  are  all  different  and 
we  pursue  sovereign  policies  of  the 
member  states,  and  that's  as  it  should 
be.  We  are  not  a  Warsaw  Pact  where  all 
march  in  tandem— most  of  the  time. 


SECRETARY  HAIG, 
NEWS  CONFERENCE, 
ATHENS,  MAY  16,  19822 

I  think  at  the  outset  I  want  to  express  a 
sas  efharisto  to  President  Karamanlis, 
Prime  Minister  Papandreou,  and  to  my 
counterpart,  the  distinguished  Foreign 
Minister  of  Greece. 

I  think  in  reflecting  back  on  what 
has  been  a  very  busy  although  a  very 
compressed  schedule  that  I  would 
describe  our  visit  here  in  Greece  as  be- 
ing a  very  good  one  marked  by  cordiali- 
ty, constructive,  and  far-reaching  discus- 
sions, all  of  which  set  a  very  positive 
tone  and  framework  for  which  to  deal 
with  a  number  of  longstanding  and  dif- 
ficult questions. 

Yesterday  was  a  very  busy  one.  We 
started  out  with  SVz  hours  of  discus- 
sion—in the  first  hour  with  the  Prime 
Minister  alone  followed  by  2lh  hours 
with  our  respective  teams,  concluded  by 
a  3-hour  dinner  last  night  in  which 
substantive  discussions  continued.  Of 
course,  a  very  special  privilege  for  me 
was  a  1-hour  meeting  with  President 
Karamanlis,  an  individual  I  have  known 
over  many  years  and  who  is  rapidly 
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MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
MAY  25,  19821 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  95-384,  I  am  submitting  the  following 
report  on  progress  made  during  the  past  60 
days  toward  reaching  a  negotiated  settlement 
of  the  Cyprus  problem. 

In  the  course  of  continuing  discussion  of 
the  United  Nations  "evaluation"  of  the  inter- 
communal  negotiations,  the  Greek  Cypriot 
and  Turkish  Cypriot  negotiators  met  on  April 
14,  21,  and  30  and  May  4,  6,  11,  13,  and  18. 
The  negotiators  have  continued  to  focus  their 
discussion  on  elements  of  the  United  Nations 
"evaluation"  of  the  intercommunal  negotia- 
tions. Having  completed  their  initial  review 
of  many  of  the  "points  of  coincidence,"  the 
communities  are  now  beginning  examination 
of  "points  of  equidistance"  including  such 
issues  as  the  freedoms  of  movement,  settle- 
ment and  property  ownership  in  any  future 
agreement.  The  negotiating  sessions  continue 
to  be  useful  and  constructive  discussions  with 
good  relations  between  the  participants. 

United  Nations  Secretary  General  Perez 
de  Cuellar  met  in  Rome  on  April  4  with 
Cypriot  President  Kyprianou  and  in  Geneva 
on  April  9  with  Turkish  Cypriot  leader 
Denktash.  These  meetings  provided  a 
thorough  review  of  the  status  of  the  negotia- 
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tions  and  both  sides  agreed  to  accelerate  1 
pace  of  the  talks  and  hold  two  meetings  p 
week.  The  negotiating  parties  also  agreed 
meet  again  with  the  Secretary  General  in 
New  York  in  June  for  a  further  review  of 
negotiating  process. 

We  believe  that  the  intercommunal 
negotiations  are  firmly  established  as  a 
strong  and  effective  tool  to  promote  progi 
toward  resolving  the  Cyprus  problem.  I  w 
to  congratulate  both  the  United  Nations 
Secretary  General  and  his  Special  Represi 
ative  on  Cyprus,  Ambassador  Hugo  Gobbi 
for  their  commitment  to  bringing  the  Cyp 
problem  to  a  just  and  lasting  settlement. 
They  have  my  full  support  for  their  effort 
We  hope  that  the  negotiators  will  seize  th 
opportunities  offered  by  the  United  Natio 
"evaluations"  to  make  progress  toward 
resolving  outstanding  differences  betweer 
the  communities. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reag, 


identical  letters  addressed  to  Thomai . 
O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  Charles  H.  Percy,  cl 
man  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Corri 
mittee  (text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of. 
Presidential  Documents  of  May  31,  1982) 


becoming  the  elder  statesman  of 
Europe,  based  both  on  his  vast  ex- 
perience, his  adherence  to  the  demo- 
cratic values  of  the  Western  world,  and 
his  unusual  contributions  over  many, 
many  years. 

I  think  the  trip  itself  underscores 
President  Reagan's  and  his  Administra- 
tion's attachment  to  the  importance  of 
our  relationships  with  the  Government 
and  the  people  of  Greece.  These  relation- 
ships of  over  a  century  standing  involve 
a  deep  mutual  respect  and  are  built  on 
the  shared  values,  the  historic  Greek 
perception  of  the  role  of  the  individual, 
his  dignity,  his  creativity,  and  the  need 
to  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  citizens 
within  the  state.  These  shared  percep- 
tions and  values  have  always  generated 
mutual  benefits  for  the  American  and 
Greek  peoples  as  manifested  by  a  con- 
tinuing alliance  in  two  conflicts  in  this 
century  and  understanding  relationships 
in  peace  as  well. 

I  think  in  summary  the  visit  itself, 
while  not  focused  on  making  specific 
decisions  on  particular  questions,  did 
establish  a  very  positive  framework  for 
the  improvement  of  our  bilateral  rela- 
tionships, including  the  defense  sector. 


They  underlie  Greece's  vital  role  in    - 
assuring  peace  and  stability  in  the 
southern  region  of  the  Atlantic  allian 
Specific  topics  included  a  number  of 
global  issues,  East- West  issues,  the  ti 
of  arms  control,  and  the  recent  initia  i 
taken  by  President  Reagan  to  achievi 
for  the  first  time  substantial  reductio 
in  nuclear  armament. 

We  had  an  opportunity  to  discus: 
the  ongoing  and  continuing  crisis  in 
Poland,  the  Falklands  crisis,  and,  of 
course,  the  question  of  Cyprus.  I  em- 
phasized the  support  for  the  continu; 
tion  of  the  intercommunal  talks  undt 
the  auspices  of  the  U.N.  Secretary 
General.  We  discussed  the  Greek- 
Turkish  question,  and  this  was  par- 
ticularly valuable  because  I  have,  as  ' 
know,  just  proceeded  from  Ankara 
where  similar  discussions  were  held, 
and,  as  always,  I  encouraged  a  resol 
tion  of  these  questions  on  a  bilateral 
basis. 

We  also  discussed  what  the  Pnrr 
Minister  referred  to  as  the  triangula 
question— Greece,  Turkey,  and  NAT 
related  issues.  Here,  of  course,  thestJ 
appropriately  dealt  with  in  NATO  it:  J 
but  as  a  member  of  the  alliance  and 
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d  friend  to  both  Greece  and  Turkey, 
have  always  some  constructive  con- 
utions  to  make. 

We,  of  course,  focused  on  Greek- 
erican  bilateral  relationships  to  in- 
le  our  defense  relationships  and  the 
e  of  U.S.  facilities  in  Greece.  Again, 
to  seek  to  make  decision  but  I  think 
arrived  at  a  concensus  of  view  on 
r  to  deal  with  this  issue  in  the  period 
ad.  So  all  in  all,  the  visit  was  very 
itive,  and  I  think  its  results  justify 
mism.  There  will  be  progress  in  the 
s  ahead  on  a  number  of  longstanding 
difficult  questions  in  the  areas  that  I 
:hed  upon. 

Q.  What  is  your  line  on  Mr. 
landreou's  request  for  a  guarantee 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Greece? 

A.  The  question  was  how  was  the 
ic  of  a  guarantee  to  Greece,  a 
^standing  question,  dealt  with  in  our 
:ussions,  and  I  think  it  suffices  to  say 
t  this  question  arose  in  both  capitals, 
are  sensitive  to  the  issue.  We 
eve,  regardless  of  the  future  treat- 
it  of  this  question,  that  its  fundamen- 
character  is  best  assured  by  a  full 
ticipation  of  the  member  states  in  the 
ince  of  a  resolution  of  longstanding 
stions  among  member  states  on  a 
teral  basis. 

I  know  yesterday  the  question  came 
on  certain  letters  that  have  been  ex- 
nged  in  the  past  between  both  Presi- 
it  Carter  and  the  Government  of 
;ece  and  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
ited  States  and  Greece  in  an  earlier 
iod.  We  recognize  those  letters  are  in 
file,  and  the  task  ahead  now  is  to 
on  to  resolve  the  issues  which  create 
lerstandable  concerns.  We  intend  to 
rk  as  actively  as  we  can  to  be  a 
alyst  in  that  effort. 

Q.  You  have  stressed  the  need  for 
iceful  resolutions  between  the  two 
ties— Greece  and  Turkey — on  the 
?ean  question.  Would  the  United 
tes  actively  and  unequivocably  op- 
«  military  action  by  either  side  in 
olving  that  dispute? 

A.  I  think  it  goes  without  saying 
t  the  U.S.  view  is  no  different  than  it 
i  the  Falklands  question.  We  reject 
I  oppose,  first,  use  of  force  to  resolve 
Dutes,  no  matter  what  their  nature, 
ept  the  reaffirmation  of  U.N.  Charter 
;icle  51  which  provides  for  the  right 
self-defense.  This  is  a  matter  of  prin- 
e,  and  just  as  the  United  States  has 
scribed  to  that  principle  in  the 
klands  crisis— although,  we  have  and 
k  to  maintain  good  relationships 
h,  of  course,  Great  Britain  and 


Argentina — we  cannot  recoil  from 
stating  unequivocably  our  adherence  to 
the  rule  of  law  and  peaceful  change  in 
the  resolution  of  political  disputes. 

Q.  Since  the  United  States  re- 
quested departure  from  the  Falkland 
Islands  of  the  Argentine  troops,  why 
do  they  not  ask  the  departure  of  the 
Turkish  troops  from  the  island  of 
Cyprus  where  they  have  been  for  8 
years? 

A.  It  has  been  the  U.S.  position- 
continues  to  be  the  U.S.  position— that 
the  best  way  to  deal  with  the  non- 
Cypriot  forces  on  the  Island  of  Cyprus 
is — with  active  movement  on  the  side  of 
the  two  communities — to  arrive  at  a  set- 
tlement through  the  intercommunal 
talks.  We  believe  that  progress  in  that 
area  will  necessarily  include  progress  in 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  non-Cypriot 
forces.  I  am  very  pleased  that  the 
discussions  I  had  in  both  Ankara  and 
Athens  suggest  that  both  parties  are 
willing  to  subscribe  to  progress  under 
the  auspices  of  the  U.N.  Secretary 
General  shortly  after  my  return  to 
Washington  this  week. 

Q.  In  your  discussion  here  you 
said  you  have  arrived  at  a  consensus 
of  view  dealing  with  the  question  of 
U.S.  facilities  and  bases  in  Greece. 
What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

A.  I  think  the  consensus  was  on 
how  to  deal  with  this  subject  in  the 
period  ahead,  primarily  with  respect  to 
timing  and  initial  discussions.  I  don't 
want  to  go  beyond  that  because  it  would 
suggest  that  we  actually  got  into  the 
substance  of  these  discussions.  We  did 
not.  We  merely  discussed  how  to  treat 
them  in  the  period  ahead. 

Q.  Concerning  Greece's  participa- 
tion in  the  military  wing  of  NATO, 
Mr.  Papandreou  said  recently  "for  the 
time  being  we  are  neither  in  nor  out." 
I  would  like  to  know  your  opinion  to- 
day after  the  talks  with  Papandreou. 

A.  I  am  not  a  novice  on  this  subject. 
But  there  is  danger,  because  I  am  not  a 
novice,  of  portraying  myself  as  an  active 
official  in  the  resolution  of  the  remaining 
questions  on  the  command  structure 
here  in  the  Aegean.  I  am  not.  This  is  a 
NATO  question.  It  should  be  dealt  with 
within  the  NATO  framework.  We  did, 
however,  have  a  very  good  exchange  of 
views  on  the  subject,  and  as  the  Prime 
Minister  pointed  out  yesterday,  this  is 
not  an  area  in  which  I  have  a  lack  of 
background.  I  know  specifically  what  the 
remaining  questions  are.  I  believe  they 
are  resolvable  within  the  NATO 


framework  and  am  optimistic  they  will 
be  resolved  in  the  period  ahead.  This  is 
going  to  take  some  careful  work  as  in 
the  past  it  has  as  well,  but  I  think 
enough  said. 

Q.  Can  you  say  after  your  visit  to 
Ankara  and  Athens  now  whether  or 
not  as  a  result  of  your  visit,  the  ten- 
sions between  Greece  and  Turkey  have 
somewhat  been  ameliorated? 

A.  I  think  it  would  be  wrong  to 
make  such  a  suggestion  as  a  result  of  a 
brief  visit  of  the  kind  we  have  just  had, 
and  I  wouldn't  even  presume  to  draw 
such  a  conclusion.  However,  I  think  I 
leave  the  visits  in  both  capitals  with  an 
enhanced  sense  of  optimism.  In  the 
period  ahead  these  questions  can  be 
positively  resolved. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  the  United 
States  believes  that  the  only  solution 
for  the  Cyprus  issue  is  the  dialogue 
that  will  take  in  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Turkish  military  forces.  But  at  the 
present  time  it  has  been  accepted  that 
the  dialogue  is  between  Nicosia  and 
Ankara.  In  case  the  dialogue  between 
the  two  is  not  successful,  what  do  you 
see  as  being  the  alternative  to  this? 

A.  I  think  it  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose to  indulge  in  speculations  about 
failure  on  a  political  effort  that  should 
be  undertaken  with  increased  vigor.  It  is 
still  underway,  as  you  know.  There  has 
been  the  U.N.  assessment  of  the  situa- 
tion. There  was  some  movement  some 
months  ago.  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  we  do  not  indulge  in  speculation 
which  visualizes  failure  because 
sometimes  it  contributes  to  failure. 
What  we  are  after  is  a  successful  out- 
come that  will  meet  the  interests  of  the 
communities  not  only  in  a  contemporary 
sense  but  in  the  future  as  well.  And  this 
is  an  important  and  delicate  issue  as  it 
has  been  for  a  number  of  years. 

What  is  important  is  to  establish  a 
broad  political  framework  and  to  get 
progress  within  that  framework.  When 
one  becomes  too  preoccupied  with  con- 
temporary aspects — and  incidentally, 
the  Falklands  question  is  much  the 
same,  and  it  isn't  quite  as  simple  as  the 
question  that  was  posed  to  me  earlier. 
We  are  not  just  talking  about  the  with- 
drawal of  forces  from  the  Falkland 
Islands.  We  are  not  just  talking  about 
the  withdrawal  of  non-Cypriot  forces 
from  the  island,  as  desirable  as  that  is. 
We  are  talking  about  a  broad  framework 
which  will  meet  the  fundamental  in- 
terests of  the  peoples  on  Cyprus  and 
their  children,  and  this  is  going  to  take, 
as  it  always  does  in  such  difficult  ques- 
tions, patience  and  care. 
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Q.  I  wonder  if  you  could  make 
some  general  observations  about  the 
kind  of  welcome  the  Greek  Communist 
Party  had  prepared  for  you,  particular- 
ly at  a  time  when  the  President  has 
called  for  an  initiative  on  nuclear  af- 
fairs and  you  are  about  to  proceed  into 
discussions  with  your  NATO  col- 
leagues. 

A.  I  think  that  since  I  had  not  been 
exposed  to  the  demonstration  and  only 
had  access  to  the  Greek  press  on  that,  I 
prefer  to  take  my  lead  from  them.  I 
think  their  descriptions  of  the  situation 
covering  a  broad  spectrum  of  political 
views  give  a  very  adequate  reply  to  you, 
and  I  would  not  presume  to. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  what  dates 
the  talks  about  the  bases  will  start 
and  whether  there  will  be  a  special 
meeting  between  Papandreou  and 
President  Reagan  in  Bonn? 

A.  With  respect  to  the  first  ques- 
tion, I  would  prefer  to  let  events  unfold 
on  that.  I  think  we  have  a  general  com- 
monality of  view  on  how  to  approach 
these  questions  on  timing  and  venue. 
But  I  think  it  is  preferable  to  let  that 
unfold. 

With  respect  to  the  upcoming  sum- 
mit in  Bonn,  of  course,  I  think  there  is 
only  one  set  of  bilaterals  discussed  that 
are  now  scheduled  between  President 
Reagan  and  the  Chancellor  of  West  Ger- 
many as  the  host  government  for  the 
summit.  This  does  not  preclude 
whatever  discussions  will  occur  on  the 
margins  and  during  the  frequent  oppor- 
tunities that  occur  during  breaks  and 
social  events  which  I  am  quite  confident 
will  afford  an  opportunity  for  discussion. 


SECRETARY  HAIG, 
NEWS  CONFERENCE, 
LUXEMBOURG,  MAY  18,  19823 

I  think  I  want  to  underline  some  of  the 
basic  themes  and  conclusions  that 
emerged  from  this  ministerial  meeting 
here  in  Luxembourg. 

It  is  very  clear  to  all  of  us  that  the 
meeting  once  again  demonstrated 
Western  resolve  to  deal  with  the 
challenges  of  this  decade,  and  I  can 
state  unequivocally  that  there  was 
substantial  agreement  on  the  full  range 
of  substance  that  was  discussed  during 
this  meeting.  As  a  first  example,  the 
free  choice  of  democratic  Spain  to  join 
the  alliance  should  be  cited.  Spanish  en- 
try has  been  welcomed  heartily  by  all 
the  allies,  and  it  is  the  clearest  evidence 
of  the  continued  vitality  and  attraction 
of  the  North  Atlantic  alliance  today. 


Situation  in  Poland 


PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT, 
MAY  1,  19821 

May  1  is  celebrated  as  Labor  Day  in 
many  parts  of  the  world.  Although  this 
celebration  originated  in  the  United 
States,  recently  the  Communist  world 
has  paid  it  special  attention.  This  takes 
on  ironic  significance  in  the  wake  of  the 
brutal  actions  by  Polish  authorities  to 
crush  Solidarity,  the  only  free  trade 
union  in  a  Communist  country. 

Poland  is  no  longer  on  the  front 
pages  every  day,  but  we  must  not  allow 
its  people  to  be  forgotten.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  honor  the  unbroken  spirit  of  the 
Polish  people  and  to  call  upon  Poland's 
leaders  to  recognize  their  commitments. 
The  Polish  leaders  must  take  positive  ac- 
tion if  there  is  to  be  hope  for  either 
economic  recovery  or  a  healing  of  the 
hatred  and  bitterness  that  the  political 
repression  has  generated. 

On  December  23,  we  imposed  a 
broad  range  of  economic  sanctions 
against  Warsaw  in  response  to  the 
government's  declaration  of  martial  law. 
We  made  it  clear  that  these  sanctions 
are  reversible  if  and  when  Polish 
authorities  restore  the  internationally 
recognized  human  rights  of  the  Polish 
people.  When  that  happens,  we  stand 
ready  to  provide  assistance  to  help  in 
Poland's  economic  recovery. 

The  actions  taken  earlier  this  week 
by  the  Polish  Government  are  a  welcome 
step  in  the  right  direction  but  are  not 
enough.  By  their  own  count,  over  2,000 
citizens,  including  Lech  Walesa,  are  still 
imprisoned.  I  would  like  to  lift  our  sanc- 
tions and  help  Poland,  but  not  until  the 
Polish  Government  has  ended  martial 
law,  released  the  detainees,  and  re- 
opened a  genuine  dialogue  with  Solidar- 
ity, led  by  Lech  Walesa. 

So  on  this  day,  Law  Day  in  the 
United  States,  when  we  commemorate 
our  principles  of  liberty  and  individual 
rights,  we  reflect  upon  the  Polish 
people's  lack  of  such  freedoms  and  upon 
their  struggle  to  gain  them. 


PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT, 
JUNE  13,  19822 


Six  months  ago  today,  darkness 
descended  on  Poland  as  the  Warsaw 
Government  declared  a  "state  of  war" 
its  own  people.  Today  the  Polish  peop 
spirit  remains  unbroken,  and  as  the 
widespread  popular  demonstrations  in 
early  May  indicate,  the  gap  between  t 
Polish  people  and  their  leaders  has 
widened  since  December  13,  1981. 

The  broad  range  of  economic  sane 
tions  which  we  introduced  against  the 
Warsaw  government  last  December  h; 
had  a  strong  impact  on  the  Polish 
economy,  a  fact  which  is  acknowledge 
by  Polish  officials.  With  each  passing 
day,  the  impact  of  these  sanctions 
grows,  particularly  in  light  of  the  unw 
ingness  of  Warsaw's  allies  to  provide 
substantial  assistance.  We  made  it  cle1 
when  we  introduced  these  sactions  th. 
they  were  reversible  if  and  when  Poli 
authorities  restored  the  international! 
recognized  human  rights  of  the  Polish 
people.  In  addition,  we  stated  that  th<- 
U.S.  Government  stands  ready  to  pre 
vide  assistance  to  such  a  Poland  to  he 
its  economic  recovery.  But  the  United 
States  cannot  and  will  not  take  these 
steps  until  the  Polish  Government  has 
ended  martial  law,  released  all  politic; 
prisoners,  and  reopened  a  genuine 
dialogue  with  the  church  and  Solidarii 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  brave 
Polish  people  who  have  suffered  so 
much  through  the  years.  The  United 
States  will  continue  to  help  provide 
humanitarian  assistance  to  the  Polish 
people  through  such  organizations  as 
Catholic  Relief  Services,  CARE,  and 
Project  HOPE.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
authorities  in  Warsaw  will  move  to  dm 
about  a  genuine  process  of  reconciliatt 
in  Poland  before  the  gap  between  the 
authorities  and  the  people  becomes  ev 
more  threatening. 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  May  10,  1982. 

2Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  June  21.  ■ 


Secondly,  the  meeting  very  vigorous- 
ly reaffirmed  the  alliance's  strong  deter- 
mination to  do  all  that  is  necessary  to 
maintain  a  strong  and  credible  defense. 
The  communique  which  you  will  be 
receiving  shortly  recognizes  that  peace 
can  be  preserved  only  if  the  alliance  has 


the  ability  to  defend  itself  at  any  and 
every  level.  It  notes  that  this  requires 
wide  range  of  conventional  and  nucle; 
forces.  We  also  agreed  that  it  is  essei 
tial  to  insist  on  restraint  and  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Unio 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  as  the  necess: 
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ition  for  a  more  constructive  East- 
t  relationship.  We  agreed  that  it  is 
ssary  to  take  account  of  security 
iderations  in  East- West  economic 
ngs,  particularly  export  credits,  and 
langer  in  transferring  militarily 
■ant  technologies  to  the  Warsaw 
is  clearly  understood  by  all  member 
is.  The  meeting  condemned  the  con- 
ng  and  increasing  Soviet  aggression 
ist  the  people  of  Afghanistan  and 
d  for  a  political  solution  based  on 
Soviet  withdrawal  from 
lanistan. 

iVe  also  agreed  that  the  ongoing 
ession  of  the  Polish  people  violates 
)rinciples  of  the  U.N.  Charter  and 
Helsinki  Final  Act,  and  we  reaf- 
ed  the  three  Western  criteria  for  a 
>ration  of  normal  relations — the  lift- 
)f  martial  law;  the  release  of 
ical  prisoners;  and  the  restoration  of 
nuine  dialogue  with  the  church  and 
;rade  unions.  It  is  clear  that  there  is 
m  and  continuing  consensus  by  the 
nee  and  a  recognition  that  Poland 
inues  to  cast  a  dark  shadow  over 
;-West  relations  today.  The  alliance 
em  remains  unified  and  undimin- 
i  on  this  important  question.  The 
3  remain  concerned  about  the  threat 
;curity  interests  outside  the  NATO 
ty  area.  We  have  reaffirmed  the 
1  to  consult  on  security  issues  out- 
of  the  area. 

We  also  condemned  the  Argentine 
-ession  against  the  Falkland  Islands 
called  for  a  continued  effort  to 
eve  a  negotiated  settlement  in 
'rdance  with  U.N.  Resolution  502. 
agreed  that  it  is  essential  to  uphold 
fundamental  principle  that  the  use  of 
e  to  resolve  international  disputes  is 
:ceptable. 

rhere  was  enthusiastic  support  both 
le  formal  discussions  and  along  the 
Enns  for  the  U.S.  position  put  forth 
'resident  Reagan  in  his  speech  in 
ska  on  May  9.  I  had  an  opportunity 
<plain  the  elements  of  our  proposals 
msiderable  detail,  and  I  am  very 
ident  that  we  now  have  a  solid  basis 
lied  understanding  and  support  for 
al  of  achieving  significant  reductions 
rategic  forces  all  designed  to  en- 
ice  stability  and  security  for  all  na- 

5. 

There  was  also  a  very  strong  reaffir- 
on  of  the  validity  of  the  U.S. 
)tiating  position  in  the  Geneva  talks 
itermediate-range  nuclear  forces 
')  and  a  consensus  that  these  pro- 
Is  offer  a  change  for  a  fair  and  ef- 
ve  agreement.  Both  our  INF  and 
RT  [Strategic  Arms  Reduction 


Talks]  initiatives  confirm  beyond  the 
point  of  speculation  that  it  is  the  United 
States  and  the  West  that  have  put  forth 
specific  meaningful  proposals  for  reduc- 
tions in  levels  of  nuclear  armament,  and 
we  sincerely  hope— and  I  know  there 
has  been  a  speech  made  today  by  Chair- 
man Brezhnev— that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  respond  positively  to  these  ap- 
proaches and  others  associated  with  the 
question  of  worldwide  armaments. 

In  our  discussions,  I  also  explained 
the  long-term  U.S.  objective  in  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have,  as  I 
have  stated  before,  for  some  time  been 
maintaining  a  high-level  dialogue  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  a  very  broad  range 
of  subjects,  not  just  confined  to  arms 
control. 

We  hope  in  the  days  ahead  to 
develop  and  expand  that  dialogue.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is,  as  he  has  stated 
repeatedly,  prepared  to  meet  with  Presi- 
dent Brezhnev,  but  it  remains  our  con- 
sidered view — and  I  believe  that  of  the 
Soviet  leadership  as  well — that  such  a 
meeting  must  be  justified  by  the  overall 
state  of  our  relations,  and  there  would 
have  to  be  reasonable  prospects  for 
positive  results  from  such  a  meeting.  As 
I  have  indicated,  the  discussions  and 
conclusions  of  this  ministerial  are  of 
great  importance  in  their  own  right; 
first  and  foremost,  as  a  living 
demonstration  of  the  continuing  vitality 
and  unity  of  the  alliance.  Moreover,  I 
believe  that  the  deliberations  here  have 
paved  the  way  for  what  we  can  an- 
ticipate will  be  an  extremely  successful 
and  productive  outcome  at  the  NATO 
summit  meeting  next  month  in  Bonn.  It 
will,  indeed,  be  this  meeting  that  will  set 
the  tone  for  the  security  of  free  societies 
for  the  decade  to  come. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  early  observa- 
tions on  the  statement  made  today  by 
Soviet  leader  Brezhnev  on  his  reaction 
to  what  the  President  said  at  Eureka? 

A.  First,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  I 
have  not  had  the  chance  to  study  the  full 
text  of  Chairman  Brezhnev's  remarks, 
and  I  am  always  cautious  about  making 
observations  on  abbreviated,  simplified 
news  reporting  which  is  all  we  have 
available  at  the  moment. 

We  do  know  that  the  question  of  a 
freeze — a  freeze  at  current  levels  of 
nuclear  armament — was  again  raised.  It 
has  been  our  conviction,  a  very  strongly 
held  conviction,  that  nuclear  freezes  do 
not  promote  effective  arms  control.  In 
the  first  place,  merely  to  freeze  at  ex- 
isting levels  of  forces  would  codify  ex- 
isting Soviet  advantages,  especially  in 


the  nuclear  threat  facing  our  allies  here 
in  Western  Europe,  but  also  among  cer- 
tain elements  of  the  strategic  equation. 
It  would  leave  the  United  States  and  the 
West  at  a  disadvantage  to  the  Soviet 
Union  to  join  in  such  proposal. 

Secondly,  were  we  to  accept  this  ap- 
proach— to  agree  to  their  freeze — it  is 
clear  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  then 
be  relieved  of  any  incentive  to  make 
rapid  progress  for  substantial  reduc- 
tions, and  it  is  reductions  that  constitute 
the  main  objective  of  President  Reagan's 
arms  control  policy.  Such  a  freeze  pro- 
posal would  affect  immediately  our 
negotiations  in  Geneva  on  INF  and 
would  have  equally  deleterious  impact  on 
the  START  proposals  that  the  President 
just  made  at  Eureka.  I  think  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  outlined  an  effective 
approach  calling  for  significant  reduc- 
tions to  equal  levels  on  both  sides.  This 
is  our  goal  in  arms  control.  As  we  have 
said,  a  freeze  is  not  sound  arms  control, 
because  it  results  in  unequal  levels  at 
the  starting  point  as  you  seek  to  achieve 
and  provide  incentive  for  reductions. 

Q.  [Inaudible]  up  to  the  day  that 
he  was  ready  to  reopen  talks,  that  this 
was  a  correct  step? 

A.  Absolutely.  I  am  merely  singling 
out  one  aspect  of  the  reported  content 
of  Mr.  Brezhnev's  talk.  I  understand 
there  were  also  discussions  of  the  objec- 
tive on  the  Soviet  side  of  the  achieve- 
ment of  reductions — that  we  wel- 
come— that  coincides  with  our  position. 
There  was  reference  to  respecting  the 
security  needs  of  each  side  and  clearly 
that  is  not  incompatible  with  a  balanced 
approach  to  arms  control.  There  was 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  upcoming 
negotiations  should  keep  all  the  positive 
elements  achieved  in  the  previous 
Soviet-American  agreements.  We  are,  as 
we  have  stated  repeatedly,  prepared  to 
retain  parts  of  previous  accords — defini- 
tions, mutually  accepted  data,  and  a  host 
of  other  approaches.  You  know  the 
President,  in  his  first  phase,  has  talked 
about  reductions  in  warheads  and 
launchers;  that  in  itself  is  a  reflection  of 
compatibility  with  work  that  has  taken 
place  under  SALT  I,  Vladivostock,  and 
the  now  discarded  SALT  II. 

Q.  As  your  spokesman  said  yester- 
day, the  United  States  is  also  ready  to 
make  proposals  for  equitable  levels  of 
bombers  and  cruise  missiles  and,  of 
course,  Brezhnev  in  his  speech  re- 
ferred to  what  he  called  the  unilater- 
alism of  the  U.S.  approach  only  deal- 
ing with,  I  guess,  what  he  meant  was 
warheads  and  missiles.  Can  you 
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clarify?  Is  the  United  States  prepared 
in  the  first  phase  to  also  discuss 
reductions  in  bombers  and  missiles  or 
is  that  in  the  U.S.  proposal  for  the 
second  phase? 

A.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
recognize  as  a  result  of  your  question 
and  observations  made  that  we  not  con- 
duct arms  control  negotiations  from 
propaganda  platform  or  from  a  public 
relations  point  of  view.  It  always  lends 
itself  to  distortion  and  misunderstand- 
ing. We  have  felt  that  the  details  of  the 
U.S.  proposal  are  best  reserved  for  ex- 
change at  the  conference  table  outside 
the  glare  of  publicity  and  public  postur- 
ing. 

To  answer  your  question,  we  are,  as 
the  President  stated  in  his  recent  press 
conference,  prepared  to  put  everything 
on  the  table;  that  includes  negotiations 
leading  toward  equitable  levels  in 
bombers  and  cruise  missiles.  Beyond 
that  it  is  not  appropriate  for  me  to  go 
into  a  public  dissertation  on  the  finite 
proposals  that  have  been  approved  by 
President  Reagan  as  our  going-in  posi- 
tion which  will  involve  give-and-take  in 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Q.  Is  it  right  to  assume  that  the 
support  which  the  U.S.  Government 
has  given  to  the  United  Kingdom  in 
the  Falklands  crisis  so  far  will  be 
maintained  if  Mrs.  Thatcher's  govern- 
ment decides  that,  reluctantly,  there  is 
no  option  but  to  invade  the  islands 
since  the  Argentine  junta  refuses  to 
accept  502? 

A.  I  think  the  United  States  had 
made  its  position  clear  on  this  issue  and 
that  involves  both  the  judgment  we 
made  at  the  time  the  U.S.  peace  effort 
and  the  formal  efforts  that  we  had  been 
making  to  exercise  good  offices  were 
abandoned.  It  was  at  that  time  that  in- 
sufficient flexibility  had  been  demon- 
strated in  Buenos  Aires  and  that  we 
were  going  to  support  Great  Britain  in 
its  efforts.  We  intend  to  abide  fully  by 
the  commitments  made. 

Q.  I  know  that  you  condemn 
Argentine  aggression;  was  there  any 
condemnation  or  any  criticism  at  all  of 
the  British  military  action  in  the 
South  Atlantic? 

A.  No,  there  was  not.  I  believe  that 
the  member  states  recognize  the  rights 
of  governments  under  Article  50  of  the 
U.N.  charter  to  utilize  whatever  means 
are  necessary  to  protect  their  sovereign 
interests.  The  United  States,  as  you 
know,  has  never  taken  a  position  on  the 
juridical  question  of  sovereignty.  We 
have  not  done  that,  but  it  is  very  clear 


that  we  have  taken  one  in  opposition  to 
first  use  of  force  in  this  instance.  We 
continue  to  maintain  that  position.  I 
refer  you  to  the  language  of  the  com- 
munique, because  it  is  very  precise,  and 
you  can  answer  your  own  question  by 
reading  it  when  it  is  in  your  hands. 
There  was  no  criticism  whatsoever  of 
Great  Britain. 

Q.  As  the  central  figure  in  the 
negotiating  process  over  the  Falklands 
crisis,  I  wonder  if  you  could  give  us 
your  assessment  now  of  what  impact 
the  EEC  [European  Economic  Com- 
munity] decision  to  extend  sanctions 
only  for  1  week  will  have  on  the 
diplomatic  atmosphere;  whether  it 
adds  or  detracts  from  the  possibilities 
for  a  settlement. 

A.  I  think  it  would  be  highly  inap- 
propriate for  me  to  engage  in  value 
judgments  on  the  actions  of  the  Ten. 
These  actions  are  based  on  the  sovereign 
viewpoints  of  the  member  nations  of  the 
Ten.  I  think  it  is  significant  that  a 
substantial  majority  remain  fully  united 
behind  the  steps  taken  in  support  of  the 
British  position.  Whether  that  has  an  ef- 
fect on  the  negotiations  that  are  under- 
way by  the  Secretary  General,  and 
which  he  described  as  being  at  a  critical 
stage,  is  a  subjective  judgment.  I  would 
avoid  making  such  a  judgment  on  my 
part  publicly. 

Q.  Would  you  judge  that  in  a  few 
days  rather  than  weeks,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  the  United  Kingdom 
would  have  to  invade  the  Falklands? 

A.  I  would  not  presume  to  specu- 
late. Our  concerns  are  that  U.N.  Resolu- 
tion 502  be  implemented  as  quickly  as 
possible.  This  involved  not  only 
withdrawal  of  Argentine  forces  from  the 
Falklands  but  also  a  political  solution. 

Q.  I  wonder  whether  you  could 
give  us  your  views  on  the  state  of  war 
between  Iran  and  Iraq,  and  the  impact 
that  it  is  having  on  the  states  in  the 
gulf  area. 

A.  There  was  considerable  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  in  the  ministerial 
meeting  as  there  should  be  because  this 
is  a  very  important  situation  that  could 
affect  an  already  unstable  Middle 
Eastern  situation.  I  think  all  are  very 
concerned  that  the  territorial  integrity 
of  the  nations  involved  be  preserved. 
There  is  a  growing  sense  of  concern 
among  many  of  the  moderate  Arab 
states  in  the  gulf  and  beyond  the  penin- 
sula to  northern  Africa.  I  think  this  is  an 
extremely  sensitive  subject  on  which  we 
have  consulted  fully  among  the  members 


of  the  alliance.  In  the  days  and  weeks 
ahead  we  will  have  to  give  this  minute 
by-minute  our  most  serious  attention. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  that  the  United 
States  will  change  its  policy  of— 

A.  Impartiality? 

Q.  Yes,  and  no  arms  to  either 
side? 

A.  That  has  been  and  continues  t< 
be  the  position  of  the  U.S.  Governmer 
as  it  is  the  position  of  many  of  our  alii 
governments  in  the  NATO  family.  Cle 
ly,  this  is  a  position  which  serves  the 
best  prospects  for  negotiating  a  settle 
ment  of  this  conflict  and  which  we  ho' 
will  be  achieved  in  the  very  near  futui 

Q.  Why  are  you  not  going  to 
Madrid  this  afternoon  as  expected? 

A.  No,  it  was  not  as  expected.  W 
had  a  contingency  plan  that  if  the  ong 
ing  base  negotiations  were  completed 
before  my  scheduled  return  to  Wash- 
ington, then  I  would  have  stopped  off 
Madrid  and  hopefully  would  have  ini- 
tialed the  agreement.  It  is  no  surprise: 
me  that  there  are  still  details  to  be 
worked  out.  But  I  would  not  want  thj 
to  be  interpreted  as  an  indication  of  ? 
serious  problems.  These  are  difficult  r: 
complex  discussions,  and  they  are  cor 
tinuing  at  a  rapid  pace— a  great  deal 
progress  has  been  made— but  there  a 
still  a  few  details  to  be  worked  out. 

Q.  Are  you  trying  to  say  that  y( 
are  going  to  meet  Perez-Llorca  befo 
next  Saturday? 

A.  That  is  our  anticipation,  and  v 
are  working  toward  that  objective.  W 
it  not  to  happen,  it  would  be  a  matter 
a  very,  very  brief  period  of  time,  I 
believe,  to  complete  the  talks. 

Q.  Will  you  sign  the  agreement 
with  Perez-Llorca  or  will  your  Am- 
bassador in  Madrid? 

A.  I  don't  want  to  prejudge  that 
question  yet  until  we  complete  the  ta  = 
In  coordination  with  my  counterpart, 
Minister  Perez-Llorca,  we'll  decide  th 
best  way  to  do  it.  It  is  not  a  matter  c 
substantive  difference  between  us. 

Q.  What  is  your  reaction  to  an 
cusation  made  inside  the  European 
Parliament  Strasbourg  Chamber  lai 
week  that  had  the  United  States  g< 
ten  off  the  fence  earlier  in  the 
Falklands  crisis— imposed  economi 
sanctions  against  Argentina  im- 
mediately after  invasion— lives  cou 
have  been  saved  and  a  peaceful  soli 
tion  could  have  been  achieved  earli 
This  accusation  was  made  by  Mrs. 
Barbara  Castle,  leader  of  the  Britii 
Labor  Party  in  Europe. 
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A.  First,  I  don't  make  it  a  habit  of 
imenting  substantively  on  third-hand 
arted  or  second-hand  reported  obser- 
ons  by  public  officials  identified  or 
ientified.  That  does  not  cause  me  to 
)il  from  responding  to  the  substance 
our  question.  But  I  would  not  want 
ortrayed  as  a  response  to  one  or 
ther  individual  that  I  don't  even 
w  and  didn't  even  have  the  benefit  of 
ring  first-hand,  but  I  think  anyone 
t  reviews  the  U.S.  position  on  the 
klands  crisis  knows  well,  as  did  the 
:ish  Government,  that  we  were  asked 
lortray  a  good  office's  role  at  the 
lest  levels  in  the  British  Government, 
veil  as  at  the  highest  levels  in  the 
jentinian  Government.  Our  ability  to 
so  clearly  involved  certain  restraints 
alue  judgments  with  respect  to  the 
flict  day-to-day. 

There  was  no  question  on  where  the 
ted  States  stood  on  U.N.  Resolution 

where  we  cast  an  affirmative  and 
portive  vote.  That  already  moots  the 
stion. 

Secondly,  were  there  any  validity  to 
h  an  allegation,  it  should  have  long 
:e  been  dispelled  as  we  see  the 
retary  General  anguishing  with  the 
le  issues  that  we  anguished  with  dur- 

the  period  when  the  United  States 
>  involved — and  even  having  enjoyed 

benefits  of  what  we  were  able  to  ac- 
iplish  in  that  effort.  Let  me  assure 

that  the  British  Government  was 
y  aware  of  the  supportive  position 
en  by  the  United  States,  or  my  com- 
nications  with  my  counterpart  and 

Prime  Minister  are  befogged  with 
his  try. 

Q.  Could  you  comment  on  the  fact 
t  the  Portuguese  Government  has 
allowed  some  American  planes  to 
d  on  the  Lajes  Base  in  the  Azores 
ently? 

A.  I  don't  want  to  comment  on  that 
lavishly  because  on  every  occasion 
t  Portuguese  sovereign  territory  has 
n  put  at  the  disposal  of  U.S.  forces, 
wolves  prior  consultation  and  coor- 
ition.  There  is  nothing  unusual  or  un- 
cedented  about  recent  events.  I  make 
] bones  about  the  dissatisfaction  in 
tugal  with  the  level  of  American 
|itary  and  economic  support  this  past 
r  and  that  programmed  for  FY  1983. 
,s  is  a  matter  of  utmost  concern  to 
U.S.  Government.  It  is  especially  dif- 
jilt  at  a  time  of  very,  very  serious 
inomic  difficulties  in  the  United 
[tes. 

|  Those  concerns  which  are  felt  by  a 
^standing  and  close  friend  and  ally  of 
!  United  States  will  be  resolved  in  the 


months  ahead,  but  no  one  will  ever  be 
fully  satisfied  when  it  comes  to  levels  of 
support.  We  understand  that.  It  doesn't 
mean  we  are  not  sympathetic  with  the 
need  because  we  are.  We  are  vitally  in- 
terested in  Portugal's  economic  develop- 
ment and  growth  and,  above  all,  in 
security  terms,  in  alliance  terms  in  their 
enhancement  of  their  security  capa- 
bilities. We  have  participated  in  that  in 
the  past,  and  we  will  continue  to  in  the 
future  to  the  highest  level  that  we  are 
capable  of  doing  it  and  having  it  ap- 
proved by  the  American  Congress. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  attitude  of 
the  Irish  Government,  in  particular,  in 
pulling  back  from  the  EEC  trade  sanc- 
tions against  Argentina  and  in  its 
situation  as  a  temporary  member  of 
the  Security  Council  has  been  helpful 
or  unhelpful  in  the  search  for  a 
peaceful  solution  to  the  Falklands 
crisis? 

A.  I  wouldn't  presume  to  label  the 
sovereign  judgments  of  anyone  of  the 
Ten.  It  would  be  inappropriate  for  me  to 
do  it,  especially  since  I  am  half  Irish 
myself. 


FINAL  COMMUNIQUE, 
MAY  18,  1982 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  met  in  Ministerial 
session  in  Luxembourg  on  17th  and  18th  May 
1982  and  agreed  as  follows: 

1.  The  Allies  welcome  the  impending  ac- 
cession of  Spain  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  which  offers  fresh  evidence  of  the  en- 
during vitality  of  the  Alliance — a  community 
of  free  countries  inspired  by  the  shared 
values  of  pluralistic  democracy,  individual 
liberty,  human  dignity,  self-determination  and 
the  rule  of  law  in  conformity  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  purposes  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

2.  The  Allies  are  determined  to  maintain 
adequate  military  strength  and  political 
solidarity  in  order  to  assure  a  balance  of 
forces  and  to  deter  aggression  and  other 
forms  of  pressure.  On  this  base,  in  the  in- 
terest of  peace  and  international  stability,  the 
Allies  will  persevere  in  their  efforts  to 
establish  a  more  constructive  East- West  rela- 
tionship aiming  at  genuine  detente  through 
dialogue  and  negotiation  and  mutually  advan- 
tageous exchanges.  Arms  control  and  disar- 
mament, together  with  deterrence  and 
defense,  are  integral  parts  of  Alliance  securi- 
ty policy. 

Substantial  improvements  in  East- West 
relations  depend,  however,  on  the  readiness 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  Warsaw 
Pact  countries  to  exercise  restraint  and 
responsibility  in  deeds  as  well  as  in  words. 
The  continued  build-up  of  Soviet  forces 
across  the  full  spectrum  of  military  capabili- 
ty, the  Soviet  Union's  aggression  against  the 


people  of  Afghanistan,  its  encouragement  and 
support  for  martial  law  in  Poland  and  its 
destabilizing  activities  elsewhere  in  the  world 
contradict  Soviet  claims  to  peaceful  inten- 
tions and  weigh  heavily  on  East- West  rela- 
tions. 

3.  The  continued  oppression  of  the  Polish 
people  violates  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  The  Allies  recall 
their  declaration  of  11th  January  1982  and 
again  urge  the  Polish  authorities  to  end  of 
the  state  of  martial  law,  release  all  those  de- 
tained and  restore  genuine  dialogue  with  the 
church  and  Solidarity.  Hopes  for  progress  in 
this  direction  were  disappointed  when  recent 
limited  relaxation  of  certain  measures  taken 
under  martial  law  was  followed  so  quickly  by 
new  repressive  measures.  The  Polish  author- 
ities should  refrain  from  forcing  Polish 
citizens  into  exile. 

4.  The  increasing  Soviet  aggression 
against  Afghanistan  is  meeting  growing 
resistance  by  the  Afghan  people.  The  toll  of 
death  and  destruction  is  mounting,  more  than 
three  million  Afghans  are  refugees  and  the 
stability  of  the  region  is  endangered;  this 
Soviet  behavior  is  unacceptable.  The  Allies 
again  emphasize  their  support  for  the  pro- 
posals, put  forward  by  the  United  Nations 
and  other  international  bodies  and  repeatedly 
ignored  by  the  Soviet  Union,  for  a  political 
solution  based  on  the  total  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  troops  and  respect  for  the  in- 
dependence, sovereignty  and  non-alignment 
of  Afghanistan.  They  express  the  hope  that 
the  mission  of  the  United  Nations  Secretary 
General's  Personal  Representative  for 
Afghanistan  will  help  to  find  a  solution  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  principles. 

5.  Soviet  policies  confirm  the  need  for 
the  Allies  to  make  all  necessary  efforts  to 
maintain  a  strong  and  credible  defense.  The 
Allies  can  preserve  peace  only  if  they  have 
the  capability  and  the  will  to  defend 
themselves  at  any  level  in  any  region  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  area.  This  requires  a 
wide  range  of  conventional  and  nuclear  forces 
designed  to  persuade  any  potential  aggressor 
that  an  attack  would  be  repulsed  and  would 
expose  him  to  risks  out  of  all  proportion  of 
any  advantages  he  might  hope  to  gain.  Deter- 
rence has  kept  the  peace  in  Europe  for  over 
thirty  years,  and  this  policy  is  still  valid  to- 
day. Moreover  this  policy  is  essential  to  bring 
the  Soviet  Union  to  negotiate  seriously  on  the 
reduction  and  control  of  armaments. 

6.  Members  of  the  Alliance  have  put  for- 
ward a  broad  series  of  proposals  aimed  at 
achieving  concrete  and  far-reaching  progress 
in  a  number  of  arms  control  and  disarmament 
negotiations: 

•  In  the  context  of  CSCE  [Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe],  to  seek 
confidence  and  security-building  measures 
covering  the  whole  of  Europe  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Urals; 

•  In  the  framework  of  MBFR  [mutual 
and  balanced  force  reductions],  to  establish 
equal  collective  ceilings  to  be  achieved  by 
manpower  reductions  on  the  basis  of  agreed 
data; 
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•  As  regards  negotiations  on  nuclear 
arms,  to  eliminate  totally  United  States  and 
Soviet  intermediate-range  land-based  missiles 
and  to  make  substantial  reductions  in  their 
intercontinental  strategic  nuclear  systems. 

The  Allies  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to  re- 
spond without  further  delay,  in  a  positive 
way  to  these  proposals  which  are  designed  to 
improve  security  and  achieve  a  military 
balance  at  the  lowest  possible  level  of  forces. 

7.  The  Allies  welcome  President  Reagan's 
proposal  to  President  Brezhnev  to  begin  the 
Strategic  Arms  Reductions  Talks  (START)  by 
the  end  of  June  and  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to 
respond  positively.  The  United  States  inten- 
tion to  seek  significant  reductions  in  the 
strategic  armaments  of  the  two  countries, 
particularly  in  the  most  destabilizing  systems, 
is  a  far-reaching  but  realistic  offer  that  would 
lead  to  a  significant  increase  in  strategic 
stability  and  thereby  strengthen  peace  and  in- 
ternational security.  Within  the  START 
framework,  and  pursuant  to  the  December 
1979  decision  on  intermediate-range  nuclear 
forces  modernization  and  arms  control,4  the 
United  States  is  continuing  to  negotiate  with 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Geneva  on  the  basis  of  an 
imaginative  proposal  for  the  limitation  of 
their  respective  intermediate-range  system. 

The  United  States  negotiating  approach 
offers  the  chance  for  fair  and  effective 
agreements.  The  Allies,  who  remain  in  close 
consultation  with  the  United  States,  support 
its  efforts  to  reach  such  agreements. 

8.  The  Allies  participating  in  the  Vienna 
talks  on  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reduc- 
tions reaffirm  their  determination  to  work 
for  an  agreement  that  strengthens  security 
and  peace  in  Europe  through  force  reductions 
to  equal  collective  manpower  levels  in  the 
area  of  reductions.  For  negotiations  to  suc- 
ceed, it  will  be  necessary  for  the  East  to  co- 
operate in  reaching  agreement  on  existing 
force  levels,  and  on  adequate  associated 
measures  to  enhance  stability  and  to  verify 
compliance. 

9.  The  Allies  remain  committed  to 
developing  and  strengthening  the  CSCE 
process  but  recognize  the  severe  obstacles 
posed  by  persistent  Eastern  violations  of  the 
principles  and  provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act,  most  recently  and  flagrantly  in  Poland. 

They  hope  that  by  the  time  the  Madrid 
CSCE  follow-up  meeting  reconvenes  in 
November,  faith  will  have  been  restored  in 
the  implementation  of  the  Final  Act  and  that 
it  will  be  possible  to  adopt  a  substantive  and 
balanced  concluding  document  covering  all 
areas  of  the  Final  Act,  including  human 
rights,  human  contacts  and  information.  They 
reaffirm  their  support  for  a  Conference  on 
Security  and  Disarmament  in  Europe  and  for 
adoption  at  the  Madrid  meeting  of  a  precise 
mandate  for  negotiations  in  an  initial  phase 
of  confidence  and  security-building  measures 
that  are  militarily  significant,  binding, 
verifiable  and  applicable  throughout  the 
whole  of  Europe  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Urals. 

10.  The  Allies  intend  to  play  a  construc- 
tive part  at  the  forthcoming  Second  United 
Nations  Special  Session  on  Disarmament. 


They  hope  that  discussion  there  will  take  full 
account  of  the  need  for  openness  and  ade- 
quate verification  provisions  of  all  areas  of 
arms  control  and  disarmament.  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament  in  Geneva,  the  Allies 
will  continue  to  work  for  concrete  and 
verifiable  agreements,  including  a  total  ban 
on  all  chemical  weapons. 

11.  The  maintenance  of  the  stable  situa- 
tion in  and  around  Berlin  remains  for  the 
Allies  an  essential  factor  in  East- West  rela- 
tions. 

The  Allies  recall  their  statement  in  the 
Rome  Communique  of  5th  May  1981  and  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  continuation  of  the 
dialogue  between  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  and  the  German  Democratic 
Republic  will  lead  to  increased  direct  benefits 
for  Berlin  and  for  the  people  in  the  two  Ger- 
man States. 

12.  Economic  exchanges  have  an  impor- 
tant role  in  the  development  of  a  stable  East- 
West  relationship.  The  Allies  reaffirm  their 
intention  which  they  expressed  in  their 
Declaration  of  11th  January  19824  to  review 
East- West  economic  relations,  bearing  in 
mind  the  need  for  such  relations  to  be 
mutually  advantageous  and  to  take  full  ac- 
count of  security  considerations,  particularly 
in  the  technological,  economic  and  financial 
areas,  including  export  credits.  In  particular, 
they  acknowledge  the  dangers  involved  in 
transfer  of  militarily  relevant  technology  to 
the  Warsaw  Pact  countries. 

13.  The  recovery  of  the  economic  health 
of  Allied  countries  is  essential  and  integral  to 
their  defense  effort.  Allied  Governments  will 
work  together  both  bilaterally  and  through 
competent  organizations  to  further  the  pros- 
perity of  their  peoples  and  the  world 
economy.  The  Allies  recognize  the  need  for 
continued  support  for  programmes  intended 
to  benefit  the  economies  of  the  less  favored 
Allied  partners  in  keeping  with  Article  2  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

14.  In  view  of  the  fundamental  impor- 
tance which  they  attach  to  the  principle  that 
the  use  of  force  to  resolve  international 
disputes  should  be  resolutely  opposed  by  the 
international  community,  the  Allies  condemn 
Argentina  for  its  aggression  against  the 
Falkland  Islands  and  dependencies  and 
deplore  the  fact  that  after  more  than  six 
weeks  has  still  not  withdrawn  her  forces  in 
compliance  with  mandatory  Resolution  502  of 
the  Security  Council.  They  call  for  a  contin- 
uation of  the  efforts  to  achieve  a  satisfactory 
negotiated  settlement  in  accordance  with  this 
resolution  in  its  entirety. 

15.  The  Allies  are  profoundly  concerned 
over  the  acts  of  terrorism  which  recur  in 
several  of  their  countries.  They  strongly  con- 
demn all  such  acts  and  solemnly  appeal  to  all 
governments  to  wage  an  effective  struggle 
against  this  scourge  and  to  intensify  their  ef- 
fort to  this  end. 

16.  The  Allies  recognize  that  certain 
developments  outside  the  treaty  area  can 
have  consequences  for  their  common  in- 
terests. They  will  consult  together  as  ap- 
propriate, taking  into  account  their  commonly 
identified  objectives.  Member  countries  of  the 


Alliance,  in  a  position  to  do  so,  are  read} 
help  other  sovereign  nations  to  resist  thi 
to  their  security  and  independence. 

17.  The  Allies  will  work  together  wit' 
others  to  strengthen  and  maintain  the 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  countri, 
the  Third  World.  They  respect  genuine  r 
alignment  and  support  economic  and  soc 
development  in  the  Third  World  which  c 
tributes  to  world  stability  and  can  help  t 
provide  protection  against  outside  in- 
terference. The  Allied  countries  will  conl 
to  struggle  against  hunger,  poverty  and 
under-development. 

18.  Ministers  agreed  to  intensify  the; 
consultations.  They  will  hold  an  informal 
meeting  in  autumn  1982,  taking  advanta 
their  presence  in  North  America  on  the  i 
sion  of  the  next  regular  session  of  the  U 
Nations  General  Assembly.  In  this  conne 
tion,  they  noted  with  pleasure  the  in  vital 
of  the  Canadian  Government  to  hold  tha 
meeting  in  Canada. 

19.  The  next  regular  meeting  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Council  in  Ministerial  ses 
will  be  held  in  Brussels  in  December  198 
Ministers  accepted  with  pleasure  the  inv 
tion  of  the  Government  of  France  for  th< 
spring  1983  ministerial  council  meeting  1 
take  place  in  Paris. 


xPress  release  170  of  May  18,  1982. 

2Press  release  172  of  May  19. 

3Press  release  174  of  May  20. 

4In  this  connection,  Greece  reserved' 
position  and  expressed  its  views  which  v 
recorded  in  the  minutes  [text  in  original: 


North  Atlantic 

Council 

Meets  in  Brussel 


Secretary  Haig  departed  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  December  8,  1981,  to  at 
the  regular  semiannual  session  ofth 
North  Atlantic  Council  ministerial 
meeting  (December  10-11). 

Following  are  the  texts  of  the  No 
Atlantic  Council  final  communique  i 
the  declaration  on  intermediate-ran^ 
nuclear  force  modernization  and  an 
control. 

FINAL  COMMUNIQUE, 
DEC.  11,  1981 

The  North  Atlantic  Council  met  in  Minis 
session  in  Brussels  on  10th  and  11th 
December  1981.  On  this  occasion  Ministf 
signed  the  Protocol  of  Accession  of  Spai 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  which  will  no^ 
submitted  for  ratification  in  accordance 
the  constitutional  procedures  in  their  re 
tive  countries.  They  welcomed  the  decisi 
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i  to  seek  entry  into  the  Alliance  and 
by  to  play  its  part  in  Allied  collective 
ity  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
forth  Atlantic  Treaty.  This  decision  of- 
lew  evidence  of  the  enduring  vitality  of 
Jliance. 

;esolved  to  pursue  peace  and  security 
gh  a  stable  balance  of  forces,  reduced 
3ns  and  more  constructive  East-West 
ons,  Ministers  agreed  on  the  following: 
.  The  Alliance  is  committed  to  safe- 
iing  the  peace  and  thus  allowing  the 
es  of  its  member  countries  to  preserve 
alues  and  way  of  life  they  share.  In  the 
2st  of  lasting  peace  the  Allies  will  con- 
to  work  unremittingly  to  establish 
lgh  a  constructive  dialogue  the  essential 
,te  of  confidence  and  mutual  restraint  in 
West  relations  with  the  aim  of  achieving 
ine  detente  and  substantial  progress  in 
control  and  disarmament.  But  in  the 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  continued  military 
■up  and  as  long  as  a  solid  foundation  of 
has  not  been  established,  the  Allies 
no  choice  but  to  dissuade  any  potential 
jssor  by  making  it  clear  that  they  have 
trength  and  the  will  to  resist.  The  peace 
Europe  has  enjoyed  for  the  last  36  years 
measure  of  the  success  of  the  Alliance 
ts  policy  of  deterrence  and  defense.  An 
iate  deterrent  does  not  jeopardize  peace, 
kes  it  safer.  The  unity  and  strength  of 
alliance  provide  the  best  guarantee  that 
»oples  can  remain  free  from  the  fear  of 

'he  role  of  nuclear  weapons  has  attracted 
t  attention  in  the  Western  political 
te,  in  particular  among  the  younger 
ration.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  nuclear 
ions  have  thus  far  been  an  essential  ele- 

in  preventing  war,  in  the  face  of  the 
>aw  Pact's  massive  conventional  and 
iar  forces.  The  Alliance  has  to  maintain  a 
iar  capability,  since  disarmament  has  not 
led  a  satisfactory  level.  The  Alliance 
U  not  reduce  the  risk  of  war  by  divesting 

unilaterally  of  nuclear  weapons.  The 
it  Union  has  greatly  increased  its  forces 
ighout  the  period  of  detente.  Unilateral 
'ar  disarmament  would  give  the  Soviet 
n,  which  could  not  be  relied  upon  to 
v  suit,  an  overwhelming  military  advan- 

The  only  sure  way  of  preventing  in- 
ation  and  war  is  to  ensure  a  stable 
lice  of  forces  between  East  and  West, 
should  be  done  at  the  lowest  possible 

I !.  Restraint  and  responsibility  are  essen- 

or  the  conduct  of  international  relations, 
i  Soviet  destabilising  activities  of  all  kinds 

1st  in  various  parts  of  the  world  and  cast 
j  t  on  their  readiness  to  work  for  a  real 
(ction  of  tension.  While  invoking  exag- 
!  ted  security  requirements  to  justify  its 
'!  armaments  development  and  production 
|  ramme,  the  Soviet  Union  condemns  as 
jirranted  the  defensive  measures  taken 
i  ie  Western  countries.  At  the  same  time, 

es  to  exploit  for  its  own  purposes 
;  ine  concerns  often  expressed  in  the 

It,  while  prohibiting  any  free  debate  of 

kind  among  its  own  people. 


The  Soviet  Union  also  seems  to  further 
its  own  interests  by  the  use  of  force.  The  oc- 
cupation of  Afghanistan  continues,  against 
the  increasing  resistance  of  the  Afghan  peo- 
ple and  in  the  face  of  repeated  international 
demands  for  Soviet  withdrawal.  Soviet 
refusal  to  respond  to  these  demands  con- 
stitutes a  menace  to  the  stability  of  the 
region,  endangers  international  peace  and 
security  and  seriously  impedes  improvements 
in  East- West  relations. 

3.  In  these  circumstances  the  Alliance  is 
resolved  to  strengthen — without  seeking 
military  superiority — its  capacity  to  deter  ag- 
gression and  defend  peace.  Improvements  in 
Allied  defense  readiness  and  military 
capabilities  contribute  to  this  end.  Ministers 
expressed  their  support  for  the  determination 
of  the  United  States  to  ensure  the  deterrent 
capabilities  of  its  strategic  forces.  An  effec- 
tive defense  is  also  the  essential  basis  for 
fruitful  negotiations  on  arms  control  and 
disarmament. 

4.  The  Allies  remain  committed  to 
vigorous  efforts  in  all  appropriate  fora  to 
achieve  substantial,  balanced  and  verifiable 
arms  limitations  and  reductions.  Recalling 
President  Reagan's  historic  speech  of  18th 
November  1981  they  registered  their  full  sup- 
port for  his  far-reaching  and  constructive 
programme  for  the  achievement  of  a  stable 
peace.  They  share  the  United  States'  resolve 
to  work  for  the  establishment  of  a  military 
balance  at  lower  levels  of  forces,  and  wel- 
comed the  four-point  agenda  which  President 
Reagan  conveyed  to  President  Brezhnev. 

On  this  basis  as  well  as  on  the  basis  of 
restraint  and  responsibility,  the  Allies  offer 
the  Soviet  Union  comprehensive  negotiation 
with  the  aim  of  effective  arms  control  and 
disarmament.  Soviet  acceptance  of  this  offer 
would  benefit  the  peoples  in  East  and  West 
and  in  the  Third  World  and  promote  peace 
and  security  worldwide. 

The  US-Soviet  Strategic  Arms  Reduc- 
tions Talks  (START),  which  the  United 
States  has  proposed  to  begin  as  early  as 
possible  in  1982,  will  constitute  an  important 
new  step  towards  reinforcing  security  and 
peace.  These  negotiations  should  lead  to 
significant  reductions  in  the  US  and  Soviet 
strategic  arsenals.  The  Allies  also  welcomed 
negotiations  on  US  and  Soviet  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  forces  which  opened  in  Geneva 
on  30th  November  1981  at  the  initiative  of 
the  United  States;  they  expressed  the  hope 
that  these  negotiations  will  lead  to  a  positive 
result  in  the  START  framework.  The  Allies 
look  forward  to  continued  close  consultations 
with  the  United  States  in  the  Council  on 
these  matters. 

Those  Allies  participating  in  the  mutual 
and  balanced  force  reductions  talks  in  Vienna 
continue  to  seek  genuine  manpower  parity,  in 
the  form  of  a  common  collective  ceiling  based 
on  agreed  data  and  adequate  verification 
measures.  They  again  call  upon  Eastern 
participating  states  to  contribute  construc- 
tively to  clarifying  these  problems. 

5.  The  establishment  of  relations  based 
on  trust  and  co-operation  in  Europe  depends 
on  the  full  compliance  by  all  the  signatories 


with  the  provisions  and  principles  of  the  1974 
Helsinki  Final  Act.  These  principles,  to  which 
the  Allies  are  firmly  committed,  are  of  the  ut- 
most importance  with  respect  to  Poland;  the 
Polish  people  must  be  free  to  solve  their 
problems  without  outside  interference  or 
pressure  of  any  kind.  The  Allies  remain 
deeply  attached  to  the  human  dimension  of 
detente  and  thus  to  the  tangible  benefits 
which  it  must  offer  to  the  individual. 

The  Allies  will  continue  their  efforts  to 
achieve  a  balanced  and  substantive  result  at 
the  Madrid  CSCE  [Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe]  follow-up 
meeting,  in  the  form  of  progress  in  all  areas 
covered  by  the  Final  Act,  including  human 
rights,  human  contacts  and  information.  They 
call  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  live  up  to  the 
Final  Act  and  urge  it  to  join  in  establishing  a 
Conference  on  Disarmament  in  Europe  and 
to  agree  now  on  a  precise  mandate  for 
negotiations  on  confidence-building  measures 
applicable  to  the  whole  of  Europe. 

6.  Those  Allies  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  will  contribute  to 
work  in  that  forum  for  the  adoption  of 
balanced  and  verifiable  agreements  on 
specific  issues.  The  Allies  reaffirm  the  impor- 
tance they  attach  to  the  Second  Special  Ses- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
on  Disarmament  to  be  held  in  1982  in  which 
they  will  play  an  active  part. 

7.  The  Quadripartite  Agreement  of  3rd 
September  1971  has  made  a  decisive  con- 
tribution to  stabilizing  the  Berlin  situation 
during  the  10  years  since  its  signature.  The 
Allies  stress  the  continuing  importance  they 
attach  to  the  maintenance  of  the  calm  situa- 
tion in  and  around  the  city. 

The  Allies  note  with  satisfaction  the 
forthcoming  meeting  between  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  State  of  the  Ger- 
man Democratic  Republic.  They  recall  their 
statement  in  the  Rome  communique  of  5th 
May  1981,  and  expressed  their  hope  that  this 
meeting  will  contribute  to  the  further 
development  of  relations  between  the  two 
German  States. 

8.  Bearing  in  mind  the  close  relationship 
between  their  defense  and  economic  posture 
the  Allies  will  continue  to  give  full  support  to 
the  programmes  to  strengthen  the  economies 
of  the  less  favored  partners  in  the  spirit  of 
Article  2  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty. 

9.  International  stability  is  vital  to 
Western  interests.  Political  settlements  must 
be  found  to  crises  or  conflicts.  Genuine  non- 
alignment  can  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion towards  these  goals.  The  Allies  will  con- 
tinue to  consult  among  themselves  and  work 
together  with  others  to  encourage  the  main- 
tenance of  stability  and  the  independence  of 
sovereign  nations,  to  which  they  attach  great 
importance,  and  to  reduce  the  risks  of  crisis 
in  the  Third  World.  They  will  take  the 
necessary  political  and  economic  measures  to 
support  efforts  by  such  nations  to  defend 
their  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  and 
to  enhance  stability  worldwide.  In  their  con- 
sultations, Allies  will  seek  to  identify  common 
objectives,  taking  full  account  of  the  political, 
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economic  and  military  situation  in  the  area 
concerned.  Those  Allies  in  a  position  to  do  so 
will  be  ready  to  take  steps  outside  the  treaty 
area  to  deter  aggression  and  to  respond  to 
requests  by  sovereign  nations  for  help  in 
resisting  threats  to  their  security  or  in- 
dependence. 

10.  Peace  and  economic  and  social 
development  are  increasingly  becoming  in- 
terdependent. The  Allies  will  work  together 
with  other  nations  to  assist  countries  who 
fight  against  hunger,  poverty  and  under- 
development. 

11.  The  next  meeting  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Council  in  Ministerial  session  will  be  held 
in  Luxembourg  on  the  17th  and  18th  May 
1982. 


Determination  in  implementing  both 
tracks  of  the  December  1979  decision  has 
been  a  key  factor  in  convincing  the  Soviet 
Union  to  negotiate  without  preconditions, 
thus  creating  the  opportunity  to  achieve  gen- 
uine arms  control.  This  same  resolve  will  re- 
main essential  in  reaching  concrete  results  in 
the  negotiations.  Implementation  of  the 
modernization  program  is  continuing  and  can 
be  altered  only  by  a  fair  and  effective  arms 
control  agreement. 

The  Allies  welcomed  the  US  commitment 
to  make  every  effort  to  bring  the  negotia- 
tions to  a  successful  conclusion  within  the 
shortest  possible  time.  They  also  noted  that 
the  US  intends  to  negotiate  in  good  faith,  and 
will  listen  to  and  consider  Soviet  proposals, 
with  the  objective  of  reaching  an  equitable, 


effective  and  verifiable  agreement  that  w, 
enhance  the  security  of  the  Alliance,  and 
contribute  to  a  more  stable  military  relati- 
ship  between  East  and  West.  The  achieve 
ment  of  such  an  agreement  requires  a 
similarly  constructive  approach  on  the  pa  ] 
the  Soviet  Union. 

US  consultations  with  its  Allies  in  th( 
Special  Consultative  Group  on  INF  arms 
trol  contributed  significantly  to  the  prepa 
tions  for  the  negotiations  and  will  contim 
the  negotiations  progress.  These  consults 
tions  are  an  expression  of  Alliance  solidai 
and  reflect  the  US  commitment  to  take  A 
views  into  account  as  well  as  the  close 
association  of  the  Allies  with  the  US 
negotiating  effort.  ■ 


DECLARATION, 
DEC.  11,  1981 

Ministerial  Declaration  on  Intermediate- 
Range  Nuclear  Force  Modernization 
and  Arms  Control 

The  Allies  who  participated  in  the  December 
1979  decisions  on  intermediate-range  nuclear 
forces  (INF)  modernization  and  arms  control 
welcomed  the  opening  of  the  United  States- 
Soviet  negotiations  on  INF  arms  control  in 
the  strategic  arms  control  framework  on  30th 
November.  They  expressed  their  conviction 
that  a  positive  outcome  of  these  negotiations 
would  contribute  to  greater  East- West 
stability  and  progress  in  other  East-West 
arms  control  negotiations.  They  fully  support 
the  US  negotiating  approach,  which  was  de- 
veloped in  the  course  of  intensive  consulta- 
tions among  them. 

The  decision  of  December  1979  was  taken 
against  the  background  of  a  growing  threat 
to  Alliance  security  posed  by  Soviet  long- 
range  INF  missiles,  in  particular  the  SS-20, 
each  with  three  independently  targetable 
warheads.  Since  that  time  the  number  of 
Soviet  long-range  missiles  has  grown  rapidly. 
Deployments  of  SS-20  missiles  continue.  The 
Soviet  Union  now  possesses  some  1,100 
warheads  on  long-range  INF  missiles  which 
threaten  the  Alliance. 

The  dual-track  decision  of  December  1979 
opened  the  way  to  reducing  the  threat 
through  arms  control  negotiations.  Based  on 
that  decision,  and  with  the  full  support  of  its 
Allies,  the  US  has  made  a  far-reaching  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  all  US  and  Soviet  long- 
range  land-based  INF  missiles.  It  has  offered 
to  cancel  its  deployment  of  Pershing  II  and 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles  if  the  Soviets 
will  dismantle  their  SS-20  missiles,  and 
retire  their  SS-4  and  SS-5  missiles.  This 
historic  offer  is  straightforward  and 
equitable,  and  would  eliminate  the  systems  of 
greatest  concern  to  both  sides.  If  the  Soviet 
Union  shows  a  similar  willingness  to  secure 
far-reaching  measures  of  disarmament, 
elimination  of  these  long-range  missiles  on 
both  sides  can  be  a  reality.  Reductions  in 
other  US  and  Soviet  nuclear  systems  could  be 
sought  in  subsequent  phases. 


Visit  of  Moroccan  King  Hassan  II 


His  Majesty  King  Hassan  II  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Morocco  made  an  official 
working  visit  to  Washington,  B.C.,  May 
18-22,  1982,  to  meet  with  President 
Reagan  and  other  government  officials. 
Following  is  a  Department  statement  of 
May  21. 1 

The  discussions  with  His  Majesty  King 
Hassan  II  have  been  most  satisfying  and 
thorough,  covering  a  broad  range  of  sub- 
jects. Perhaps  the  most  important  out- 
come of  the  visit  was  the  opportunity  for 
the  President  and  King  Hassan  to  have 
face-to-face  discussions  on  the  major 
issues  of  common  concern  and  our 
respective  positions  on  them.  Secretary 
Haig  and  Foreign  Minister  Boucetta,  in 
the  presence  of  the  King,  exchanged  the 
instruments  of  ratification  of  the  agree- 
ment establishing  a  binational  cultural 
and  educational  commission  on  May  20. 
Secretary  Haig  signed  the  agreement  in 
Marrakech  in  February,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  whole  process  was  com- 
pleted testifies  to  its  importance  to  both 
countries. 

We  also  had  a  chance  to  review 
economic  issues  of  common  interest.  In 
order  to  promote  U.S.  investment  in 
Morocco,  an  investment  working  group 
in  the  U.S. -Moroccan  Economic  Commis- 
sion will  be  established,  to  begin  opera- 
tions soon,  and  we  have  held  discussions 
on  the  possibility  of  negotiating  on  a 
bilateral  investment  treaty.  We  also 
discussed  a  cooperative  venture  in 
dryland  agricultural  development.  It  is 
our  hope  to  be  able  to  provide  around 
$200  million  in  assistance  over  the  next 
5  years  for  this  effort,  which  could 
cushion  Morocco  against  the  effects  of 
another  devastating  drought. 


We  reviewed  the  important  secu: 
aspects  of  our  relationship.  Morocco 
the  United  States  have  had  a  long  tr 
tion  of  close  cooperation  on  security 
issues,  which  has  been  strengthened 
recently  with  an  expanded  strategic ' 
dialogue.  The  Joint  Military  Commis' 
is  an  important  vehicle  for  continuing 
discussions  between  our  respective  ' 
military  establishments. 

Both  sides  also  stressed  the  imp* 
tance  of  our  security  assistance  relati 
ship.  We  are  proceeding  with  negoti; 
tions  in  which  Morocco  will  grant  U. 
forces  access  to  Moroccan  transit 
facilities  in  special  contingencies  of  c 
cern  to  both  countries.  A  detailed  ar 
rangement  will  now  be  worked  out, 
we  expect  agreement  on  a  text  befoi 
His  Majesty  departs  the  United  Stat 

We  discussed  the  implications  of 
Organization  of  African  Unity  (OAUi 
tions  taken  toward  the  Western  Sahi 
The  King's  initiative  taken  at  Nairot 
last  year,  calling  for  a  cease-fire  and 
referendum,  continues  to  be  the  basi: 
our  policy.  After  the  excellent  begin 
nings  of  the  implementation  commit  i 
this  year,  we  hope  that  the  OAU  wil 
persist  in  its  activities. 

Finally,  we  had  a  productive  ex- 
change on  the  Middle  East  situation  < 
very  much  value  the  views  of  King 
Hassan  and  the  constructive  approai 
that  he  has  traditionally  taken  towai 
this  issue.  We  reiterated  U.S.  deter- 
mination to  press  forward  with 
autonomy  talks.  We  look  forward  to 
continuing  dialogue  with  Morocco  or, 
this  vital  matter. 


"Read  to  news  correspondents  by  DeJ 
ment  Spokesman  Dean  Fischer.  ■ 
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S.  Votes  Against 
w  of  the  Sea  Treaty 


SIDENT'S  STATEMENT, 
{  9,  19821 

Jnited  States  has  long  recognized 
critical  the  world's  oceans  are  to 
;ind  and  how  important  interna- 
1  agreements  are  to  the  use  of 
oceans.  For  over  a  decade,  the 
?d  States  has  been  working  with 
than  150  countries  at  the  Third 
Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
velop  a  comprehensive  treaty. 
»n  January  29,  1982,  I  reaffirmed 
F.S.  commitment  to  the  multilateral 
jss  for  reaching  such  a  treaty  and 
jnced  that  we  would  return  to  the 
Nations  to  seek  to  correct  unaccept- 
^lements  in  the  deep  seabed  mining 
of  the  draft  convention.  I  also  an- 
:ed  that  my  Administration  would 
)rt  ratification  of  a  convention 
ing  six  basic  objectives. 
'n  April  30,  the  conference  adopted 
vention  that  does  not  satisfy  the 
tives  sought  by  the  United  States, 
s  adopted  by  a  vote  of  130  in  favor, 
four  against  (including  the  United 
s),  and  17  abstentions.  Those 
g  "no"  or  abstaining  appear  small  in 
>er  but  represent  countries  which 
ice  more  than  60%  of  the  world's 
national  product  and  provide  more 
60%  of  the  contributions  to  the 
id  Nations. 

^e  have  now  completed  a  review  of 
convention  and  recognize  that  it 
ins  many  positive  and  very  signifi- 
accomplishments.  Those  extensive 
i  dealing  with  navigation  and 
light  and  most  other  provisions  of 
)n vention  are  consistent  with  U.S. 
:sts  and,  in  our  view,  serve  well  the 
lists  of  all  nations.  That  is  an  impor- 
ichievement  and  signifies  the 
its  of  working  together  and  effec- 
;  balancing  numerous  interests.  The 
i  d  States  also  appreciates  the  ef- 
|  of  the  many  countries  that  have 
i  ad  with  us  toward  an  acceptable 
,  ment,  including  efforts  by  friends 
Hies  at  the  session  that  concluded 
bril  30. 

:Ur  review  recognizes,  however, 
he  deep  seabed  mining  part  of  the 
i  mtion  does  not  meet  U.S.  objec- 
■  For  this  reason,  I  am  announcing 
i  that  the  United  States  will  not 
;he  convention  as  adopted  by  the 
rence,  and  our  participation  in  the 


remaining  conference  process  will  be  at 
the  technical  level  and  will  involve  only 
those  provisions  that  serve  U.S.  in- 
terests. 

These  decisions  reflect  the  deep  con- 
viction that  the  United  States  cannot 
support  a  deep  seabed  mining  regime 
with  such  major  problems.  In  our  view, 
those  problems  include: 

•  Provisions  that  would  actually 
deter  future  development  of  deep  seabed 
mineral  resources,  when  such  develop- 
ment should  serve  the  interest  of  all 
countries; 

•  A  decisionmaking  process  that 
would  not  give  the  United  States  or 
others  a  role  that  fairly  reflects  and  pro- 
tects their  interests; 

•  Provisions  that  would  allow 
amendments  to  enter  into  force  for  the 
United  States  without  its  approval;  this 


is  clearly  incompatible  with  the  U.S.  ap- 
proach to  such  treaties; 

•  Stipulations  relating  to  mandatory 
transfer  of  private  technology  and  the 
possibility  of  national  liberation 
movements  sharing  in  benefits;  and 

•  The  absence  of  assured  access  for 
future  qualified  deep  seabed  miners  to 
promote  the  development  of  these 
resources. 

We  recognize  that  world  demand 
and  markets  currently  do  not  justify 
commerical  development  of  deep  seabed 
mineral  resources,  and  it  is  not  clear 
when  such  development  will  be  justified. 
When  such  factors  become  favorable, 
however,  the  deep  seabed  represents  a 
potentially  important  source  of  strategic 
and  other  minerals.  The  aim  of  the 
United  States  in  this  regard  has  been  to 
establish  with  other  nations  an  order 
that  would  allow  exploration  and 
development  under  reasonable  terms 
and  conditions. 


JText  from  White  House  press  release. 


Control  of  Technology  Transfers 
to  the  Soviet  Union 


by  James  L.  Buckley 

Statement  before  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigation  of  the  Senate 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  on 
May  6,  1982.  Mr.  Buckley  is  Under 
Secretary  for  Security  Assistance, 
Science,  and  Technology.1 

I  am  delighted  at  this  opportunity  to 
respond  to  your  invitation  to  testify  on 
the  role  of  the  State  Department  in  con- 
trolling the  transfer  of  militarily  critical 
technology  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Eastern  bloc.  Whatever  the  record  of 
prior  Administrations — Republican  as 
well  as  Democratic — it  is  clear  that  this 
Administration  has  placed  a  very  high 
priority  on  improving  the  effectiveness 
of  the  executive  branch  in  enforcing  ex- 
port controls.  It  has  launched  important 
initiatives  which  we  believe  will  greatly 
improve  their  overall  effectiveness  while 
sharpening  the  focus  on  those  elements 
of  advanced  technology  and  process 
know-how  which  are  of  the  most  critical 
importance  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  We  freely 
acknowledge  that  much  more  needs  to 
be  done;  and  we  are  actively  working 
with  other  agencies  to  improve  coordina- 


tion over  a  range  of  issues.  It  will  take 
time,  however,  for  all  these  efforts  to 
take  hold  in  particular  areas,  especially 
because  of  the  large  amount  of  new  data 
that  has  had  to  be  gathered  by  various 
agencies  and  the  analytical  work  that 
has  to  be  done. 

National  security  export  controls  are 
a  basic  element  in  overall  U.S.  policy 
toward  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries.  To 
put  it  bluntly,  these  controls  are  a 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  global 
objectives  of  the  Soviet  bloc  are  inimical 
to  our  own  and  threaten  every  value  for 
which  our  nation  stands.  Therefore,  it  is 
simply  harmful  for  us  to  provide  those 
nations  with  Western,  militarily  useful 
technologies  to  be  turned  against  us. 

The  Role  of  COCOM 

As  most  of  these  sensitive  technologies 
are  not  within  the  sole  control  of  the 
United  States,  it  has  been  essential  from 
the  outset  to  achieve  among  the  major 
Western  industrialized  powers  fun- 
damental agreement  as  to  what  tech- 
nologies are  militarily  critical  and  how 
their  transfer  to  the  Soviet  bloc  should 
be  controlled. 
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The  instrument  that  has  been 
developed  for  this  purpose  is  the  Coor- 
dinating Committee  for  Multilateral 
Security  Export  Controls  (COCOM)  to 
which  Japan  and  all  NATO  countries, 
with  the  exception  of  Iceland,  belong. 
COCOM  was  created  in  1949  by  informal 
agreement  among  its  members  and  has 
thus  been  in  existence  for  more  than 
three  decades. 

COCOM  has  three  major  functions. 
The  first  is  to  establish  and  update 
the  lists  of  embargoed  products  and 
technologies.  Although  COCOM  lists 
are  not  published,  they  become  the  basis 
for  the  national  control  lists  ad- 
ministered by  each  member  government. 
The  member  governments  are  now  pre- 
paring for  a  major  review  of  these  em- 
bargo lists,  which  will  begin  in  October. 
Second,  COCOM  acts  as  the  clear- 
inghouse for  requests  submitted  by 
the  member  governments  to  ship 
specific  items  to  specified  end-users  in 
the  proscribed  countries.  The  COCOM- 
proscribed  countries  are  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  other  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries, China,  and  the  other  Communist 
countries  in  Asia. 

Third,  COCOM  serves  as  a  means 
of  coordinating  the  administration  and 
enforcement  activities  of  the  member 
governments. 

The  COCOM  lists  set  up  fairly 
specific  limits  on  the  technical 
characteristics  above  which  member 
governments  agree  that  they  will  pro- 
hibit exports  to  proscribed  countries, 
unless  COCOM  itself  approves  excep- 
tions. 

In  agreeing  to  a  national  request  to 
export  items  on  one  of  the  control  lists, 
COCOM  works  on  the  principle  of 
unanimity.  No  application,  in  short,  is 
approved  if  any  member  state  objects. 
One  of  the  evolved  strengths  of  COCOM 
is  that  in  over  30  years  of  operation, 
there  have  been  very  few  cases  in  which 
a  government  has  exercised  its 
sovereign  right  to  go  ahead  with  exports 
over  COCOM  objections.  This  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  given  the  absence  of 
any  treaty  or  executive  agreement 
undergirding  the  organization. 

Over  those  decades,  COCOM  has 
generally  been  successful  in  inhibiting 
the  overt  flow  of  strategic  technology  to 
our  adversaries.  During  the  1970s, 
however,  in  the  honeymoon  days  of 
detente,  the  United  States  and  the  West 
relaxed  controls  over  a  number  of  em- 
bargoed commodities.  It  was  believed 
that  wideranging  trade  would  somehow 
alter  the  international  behavior  of  the 
Soviets  and  moderate  their  military  in- 


vestment. During  this  period,  the  United 
States  went  from  being  the  least  to  the 
most  frequent  seeker  of  exceptions  to 
multilateral  controls.  COCOM  itself 
came  to  reflect  such  attitudes,  and  ex- 
ceptions to  the  embargo  were  allowed  to 
thrive.  We  now  know  this  was  a 
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mistake.  During  the  period  of  detente, 
the  world  stood  witness  to  the  greatest 
military  buildup  in  history,  along  with 
the  increased  Soviet  adventurism  that 
grew  out  of  an  increased  self-confidence. 

Stemming  the  Flow  of  Technology 

The  Reagan  Administration  came  into 
office  15  months  ago  determined  to  stem 
the  flow  of  the  technology  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  Warsaw  Pact  allies 
were  using  to  improve  their  already  vast 
warmaking  capabilities.  It  was  clear 
that  the  West's  crucial  qualitative  edge 
in  military  systems  was  being  under- 
mined by  the  Soviet's  increasingly  ag- 
gressive efforts  to  buy  or  steal  our 
militarily  relevant  technologies  and 
equipment. 

More  precisely,  we  saw  this  well- 
orchestrated  acquisition  program  giving 
the  Soviets: 

•  A  very  significant  savings  in  time 
and  money  in  their  military  research  and 
development  programs; 

•  Rapid  modernization  of  their 
defense  industrial  infrastructure; 

•  The  opportunity  to  accelerate  the 
closing  of  gaps  between  our  weapons 
systems  and  theirs;  and 

•  The  chance  to  develop,  with 
alarming  speed,  neutralizing  counter- 
measures  to  our  own  technological  in- 
novations. 


* 


As  a  consequence,  the  Adminis 
tion  has  initiated  efforts  to  fill  in 
the  multilateral  export  control  sys 
At  the  Ottawa  summit  meeting  in 
1981,  President  Reagan  raised  the 
lem  of  Western  technology  transfer 
the  Soviet  Union.  An  agreement  at 
tawa  to  consult  on  this  issue  culmin; 
in  a  high-level  meeting  in  Paris  duri 
January,  the  first  ministerial  level 
COCOM  meeting  since  the  late  195 
The  other  COCOM  governments  ha 
asked  that  the  results  of  that  meetii 
kept  confidential,  as,  indeed,  are  all 
COCOM  proceedings.  I  chaired  the 
delegation  to  that  meeting,  however 
and  I  can  say  that  there  was  a  cone 
consensus  that  the  member  governri 
should  renew  their  efforts  to  imp™ 
COCOM  effectiveness.  We  have  bee': 
couraged  by  what  appears  to  be  a  n) 
and  more  constructive  attitude  of  oij 
COCOM  governments  and  feel  that) 
meeting  forms  a  basis  for  a  revitalii 
tion  of  the  COCOM  system. 

Such  a  revitalization  will  take  n; 
hard  work,  and  it  will  take  time,  an 
other  reasons  because  COCOM  dep< 
on  the  national  administration  of  cq 
trols  by  15  individual  governments, 
some  specific  steps  are  underway.  I 
tiveness,  for  example,  requires  prec 
definitions  of  many  complex  tech- 
nologies.  We  have  made  progress 
toward  agreement  on  a  number  of 
specific,  technical  proposals  in  this  i\ 
to  tighten  the  embargo. 

The  United  States  is  now  worki; 
on  proposals  that  will  expand  COCCI 
control  lists  into  previously  uncover 
priority  industries.  These  include  g£ 
turbine  engines,  large  floating  drydl 
certain  metallurgical  processes,  elec 
tronic  grade  silicon,  printed  circuit  : 
technology,  space  launch  vehicles  ai 
spacecraft,  robotics,  ceramic  materi; 
for  engines,  certain  advanced  com- 
posites, and  communications  switch  i 
and  computer  hardware  and  softwa 
technology  and  know-how.  This  pro! 
will  continue  into  the  triennial  COC 
list  review,  which  will  take  place  th1 
tober,  when  a  general  reappraisal  o 
everything  on  the  control  lists  will  1 
place. 

We  have  developed  workable  pr 
posals  for  harmonizing  the  expert  11 
ing  procedures  of  the  15  member  stj 
so  as  to  make  COCOM  decisionmakj 
more  efficient.  What  we  are  seeking 
ways  to  bring  national  enforcement 
practices  to  a  level  of  equal  effec- 
tiveness. These  two  questions  will  b 
dressed  at  a  special  COCOM  meetir 
which  will  convene  in  Paris  later  th 
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ng— and  the  fact  that  all  partners 
i  agreed  to  that  special  meeting  is 
ament  to  our  shared  goals. 
Illegal  diversion  activities  are  a 
)lem  overseas  as  well  as  at  home, 
have  been  cooperating  with  our 
/OM  allies  to  improve  enforcement 
investigative  capabilities  in  this 
i.  The  State  Department,  working 
sly  with  our  intelligence  and  in- 
igative  agencies,  has  been  channel- 
appropriate  information  to  other 
?rnments  to  alert  them  to  potentially 
al  activities  within  their  borders.  We 
i  also  encouraged  them  to  increase 
investigative  resources  and  the  sanc- 
s  available  for  export  control  en- 
ement.  The  Department  of  Com- 
ce,  and  in  turn  the  U.S.  Customs 
ace,  have  detailed  officers  to  the 
artment  of  State  to  support  this 
•seas  compliance  effort. 
COCOM  has  thus,  we  believe,  made 
surable  progress  toward  strength- 
g  strategic  export  controls  since  this 
ministration  came  into  office.  But  it  is 
clear  that  the  continuing  revitaliza- 
process  will  be  long  and  hard.  In  at- 
pting  to  strengthen  strategic  export 
rols  on  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union 
the  other  Warsaw  Pact  countries, 
ire  faced  with  the  perennial  problem 
^curing  agreement  with  all  the  other 
X)M  allies  on  just  where  to  establish 
technical  cutoffs  for  commodities  and 
nologies  under  embargo.  Determin- 
n  many  scores  of  different  technical 
s  what  is  sufficiently  strategic  to 
"ant  control  is  not  an  easy  task.  We 
•ot  always  agree  on  what  are 
arily  critical  technologies,  yet  the 
iose  of  the  organization  is  limited  to 
technologies.  Members  exercise 
iderable  care  to  avoid  controls 
be  principal  impact  would  be 
;omic  rather  than  military,  and  each 
its  own  views  and  perspective.  West 
)pean  and  Japanese  economies 
Id,  generally  speaking,  be  affected 
le  than  the  U.S.  economy  by  sweep- 
controls  on  manufactured  products, 
[such  differences  between  ourselves 
jour  COCOM  allies  should  not  be 
I  emphasized.  We  should  remember 
'  our  allies  have  cooperated  with  us 
t'ver  30  years  to  control  significant 
lints  of  equipment,  material,  and 
iiologies  through  COCOM.  That  is, 
i  and  foremost,  because  we  share  a 
jnon  belief  that  such  controls  con- 
'te  an  important  element  in  our 
nal  defense. 

ks  you  know,  the  State  Department 
fto  responsible  for  administering 
tions  export  controls  which  cover 


defense  articles  and  services.  Munitions 
are  not  approved  for  export  to  Warsaw 
Pact  countries.  Accordingly,  the  main 
issue  in  administering  these  controls 
relates  to  security  concerns  and  our 
foreign  relations  with  other  countries. 

Your  letter  of  invitation  mentions 
that,  in  an  executive  branch  more  effec- 
tively organized  to  shape  and  enforce  ex- 
port control  policy,  you  envisage  a  prin- 
cipal and  expanded  role  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  We,  too,  envisage  such  a 
role  for  the  Department. 

Upon  taking  office,  this  Administra- 
tion undertook  a  full  review  of  our 
policy  concerning  the  transfer  of 
strategic  technology  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  other  Warsaw  Pact  countries. 
The  State  Department  was  a  major  par- 
ticipant in  this  review,  which  culminated 
in  the  COCOM  high-level  meeting.  The 
State  Department  led  our  delegation  to 


that  meeting.  Since  then,  on  a  number 
of  occasions,  senior  officials  at  State 
have  discussed  with  our  allies  security 
concerns  related  to  technology  transfers. 
We  are  persuaded  that  improved  allied 
cooperation  on  sensitive  technology 
transfer  issues  is  a  realistic  objective. 
There  will,  of  course,  continue  to  be 
some  differences  on  the  details  of  con- 
trols and  their  application  to  individual 
cases.  But,  with  hard  work  to  identify 
clearly  and  to  justify  persuasively  what 
needs  to  be  controlled  and  how  controls 
should  be  enforced  and  administered, 
such  differences,  we  believe,  will  be  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 


JThe  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


Cuban  Support  for  Terrorism  and 
Insurgency  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 


by  Thomas  O.  Enders 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Security  and  Terrorism  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  on  March  12,  1982. 
Ambassador  Enders  is  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs. 1 

The  Administration  shares  your  concern 
about  the  growth  of  terrorism  and 
violence  in  today's  world.  I  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  address  the  issue  of 
Cuban  terrorism  and  promotion  of 
violent  revolution  in  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean. 

For  some  10  years  following  the 
death  of  Che  Guevara  on  an  Andean  hill- 
side, Cuba  attempted  to  portray  itself  as 
a  member  of  the  international  communi- 
ty not  unlike  others,  carrying  on  state- 
to-state  relations  through  embassies, 
and  emphasizing  trade  and  cultural  con- 
tacts. 

Cuba,  however,  never  stopped  glori- 
fying violent  revolution.  During  an  en- 
tire generation,  Cuba  carefully  nurtured 
agents  and  contacts  with  groups  com- 
mitted to  violence,  often  providing  ideo- 
logical and  military  training  to  several 
groups  in  the  same  country.  Then,  in 
1978,  almost  without  notice,  Castro 
began  to  implement  a  strategy  of 
uniting  the  left  in  the  countries  of  the 
hemisphere,  with  the  purpose  of  using  it 
as  a  tool  for  the  violent  overthrow  of  ex- 
isting governments  and  the  establish- 


ment of  more  Marxist-Leninist  regimes 
in  this  hemisphere. 

In  1978,  Cuba  helped  unite  three 
Sandinista  factions,  then  committed 
itself  militarily  to  the  rebellion  in 
Nicaragua.  At  first  it  was  not  apparent 
to  many  that  a  new  Cuban  strategy  was 
in  operation,  for  Nicaragua  seemed  like 
a  unique  case.  But  then  Cuba  began  to 
try  the  same  thing  in  El  Salvador,  in 
Guatemala,  in  Colombia;  now  it  is  re- 
peating the  pattern  in  Honduras.  Even 
Costa  Rica  is  now  exposed  to  the  threat 
of  externally  backed  terrorism. 

Cuban  intervention  is,  of  course,  not 
the  only  source  of  terrorism  in  the 
hemisphere.  Violent  conflict  in  Latin 
America  has  many  origins,  including 
historical  social  and  economic  inequities 
which  have  generated  frustrations. 
Especially  in  the  Caribbean  Basin,  eco- 
nomic crisis  has  recently  subjected 
fragile  institutions  to  additional  stresses, 
increasing  their  vulnerability  to  radical- 
ism as  well  as  violence. 

Clearly,  however,  Cuba's  readiness 
to  foment  violence  to  exploit  such  situa- 
tions imposes  serious  obstacles  to  eco- 
nomic progress,  democratic  develop- 
ment, and  self-determination.  On 
December  14,  I  delivered  to  the  Con- 
gress a  special  report  on  Cuban  covert 
activities  in  key  countries  [see  Special 
Report  No.  90 -"Cuba's  Renewed  Sup- 
port for  Violence  in  Latin  America"].  I 
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would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
review  and  update  some  specific  cases  of 
Cuban  export  of  violence. 

South  America 

The  immediate  danger,  it  is  evident,  is 
in  Central  America.  But  the  pattern  is 
present  in  South  America  as  well.  In 
Chile,  Cuban  training  of  MIR  [Move- 
ment of  the  Revolutionary  Left]  guer- 
rillas has  increased  substantially  in  the 
past  18  months.  In  January,  the  Chilean 
Communist  Party  leadership  met  in 
Havana.  A  handful  of  senior  Cuban 
officials  attended  and  pressed  hard  for 
unity  of  all  opposition  forces  in  Chile 
and  intensification  of  all  forms  of  strug- 
gle, including  violence. 

The  most  prominent  South  Ameri- 
can case,  however,  is  Colombia.  In 
February  1980,  Colombian  M-19  terror- 
ists seized  the  Dominican  Embassy, 
holding  18  diplomats— including  the 
American,  Mexican,  and  Venezuelan  am- 
bassadors and  the  Papal  Nuncio— hos- 
tage for  61  days.  As  part  of  the 
negotiated  settlement,  the  terrorists 
were  flown  to  Cuba  and  given  asylum. 
That  summer,  Cuban  intelligence  officers 
arranged  a  meeting  among  M-19 
members  with  representatives  of  two 
other  Colombian  extremist  organiza- 
tions, the  ELN  [Army  of  National 
Liberation]  and  the  FARC  [Revolu- 
tionary Armed  Forces  of  Colombia].  Full 
unification  was  not  achieved  but  practi- 
cal cooperation  increased. 

In  November  1980,  the  M-19  sent 
100-200  activists  to  Cuba  for  military 
training.  This  group  was  joined  by  M-19 
terrorists  already  in  Cuba,  including 
Rosenberg  Pabon  Pabon,  the  leader  of 
the  Dominican  Embassy  takeover.  The 
Colombians  were  trained  by  Cuban  in- 
structors in  explosives,  automatic 
weapons,  hand-to-hand  combat,  com- 
munications, and  rural  guerrilla  tactics. 
In  February  1981,  their  Cuban  training 
completed,  these  guerrillas  infiltrated  in- 
to Colombia  by  boat  along  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  attempt  of  these  urban  ter- 
rorists at  an  armed  uprising  in  the  coun- 
tryside failed.  Pabon  himself  was  cap- 
tured. Cuba  denied  involvement  in  the 
arming  and  landing  of  the  M-19  guer- 
rillas but  not  in  training  them. 

The  clear  evidence  of  Cuba's  role  led 
Colombia  to  suspend  relations  with  Cuba 
on  March  23.  President  Turbay  com- 
mented in  an  August  13  New  York 
Times  interview: 


.  .  .  when  we  found  that  Cuba,  a  country 
with  which  we  had  diplomatic  relations,  was 
using  those  relations  to  prepare  a  group  of 
guerrillas,  it  was  a  kind  of  Pearl  Harbor  for 
us.  It  was  like  sending  ministers  to 
Washington  at  the  same  time  you  are  about 
to  bomb  ships  in  Hawaii. 

In  an  interview  published  in  Septem- 
ber 1981,  Carlos  Rafael  Rodriguez,  the 
Cuban  Vice  President,  told  the  German 
news  magazine  Der  Spiegel,  "we  did  not 
deny"  that  we  trained  the  M-19  guer- 
rillas. This,  he  said,  "holds  true  for  the 
Salvadorans  as  well." 

Neither  the  anger  of  President  Tur- 
bay nor  the  M-19's  failure  has  deterred 
Cuba.  A  new  and  sizeable  group  of 
M-19  guerrillas  are  today  in  Cuba 
receiving  military  training.  We  don't 
know  that  they  will  go  back  to  Colombia 
to  attempt  new  acts  of  terrorism, 
perhaps  directed  against  the  presidential 
elections  this  coming  May,  but  such  a 
pattern  seems  a  reasonable  speculation. 
The  M-19  has  already  gone  on  record- 
in  a  declaration  distributed  to  the  media 
in  January— condemning  the  elections 
and  claiming  that  "civil  resistance, 
popular  combat,  and  armed  warfare  are 
the  only  roads  left  open  to  the 
people.  .  .  ."  This  document,  which  was 
distributed  under  the  signatures  of  the 
M-19's  national  directorate,  pledged  that 
the  M-19  would  oppose  the  elections 
"with  all  our  force."  This  statement  was 
repeated  in  late  February  when  M-19 
leaders  rejected  the  government's  latest 
amnesty  proposal. 

For  the  first  time,  we  now  also  have 
detailed  and  reliable  information  linking 
Cuba  to  traffic  in  narcotics  as  well  as 
arms.  Since  1980,  the  Castro  regime  has 
been  using  a  Colombian  narcotics  ring  to 
funnel  arms  as  well  as  funds  to  Colom- 
bian M-19  guerrillas.  This  narcotics  ring 
was  led  by  Jaime  Guillot  Lara,  a  Colom- 
bian drug  trafficker  now  in  custody  in 
Mexico.  He  has  admitted  to  working  for 
Havana  in  purchasing  arms  for  the 
M-19.  We  have  information  that  Guillot 
traveled  twice  to  Cuba  since  October 
1981  and  that  on  the  second  visit  he 
received  $700,000  from  the  Cuban 
Government  to  purchase  arms  for  the 
M-19  guerrillas.  Last  October  he  played 
a  principal  role  in  transferring  the  arms 
he  purchased  from  a  ship  to  a  Colombian 
plane  hijacked  by  the  M-19.  In  addition 
to  arms,  Guillot  reportedly  also  trans- 
ferred funds  to  the  guerrillas  through  an 
employee  of  a  Panamanian  bank.  He 
maintained  contact  with  the  Cuban  dip- 
lomatic mission  in  Bogota,  including  the 
ambassador,  until  that  mission  was 
closed. 


In  return  for  Guillot's  services,  1 
Cubans  facilitated  the  ring's  traffick 
by  permitting  mother  ships  carrying 
marijuana  to  take  sanctuary  in  Cuba 
waters  while  awaiting  feeder  boats  f 
the  Bahamas  and  Florida.  According 
a  relative  of  Guillot,  one  such  mothe 
ship  detained  by  Cuban  authorities  vi 
released  when  Guillot  protested  to  tr 
Cuban  ambassador  in  Bogota. 

Guillot  himself  has  also  admitted 
that  a  future  shipment  of  arms  was  i 
be  sent  to  an  unspecified  group  in 
Bolivia.  These  arms,  according  to 
Guillot,  were  to  be  supplied  by  an  in- 
dividual in  Miami  named  Johnny.  Jol 
has  been  identified  as  Johnny  Crurm: 
narcotics  and  arms  trafficker  now  ck 
tained  in  Miami  on  narcotics  charge? 

We  will  continue  to  follow  this  cj 
with  extreme  interest  since  it  is  the  :i 
firm  information  we  have  which  imp 
cates  Cuba  in  narcotics  trafficking.  I 
also  confirms  through  an  independei 
source  what  we  have  suspected,  thai 
despite  Cuban  denials,  Cuba  has  prqi 
ed  arms  to  the  Colombian  M-19  gue 
rillas  in  addition  to  training  them.    ; 

Central  America 

In  Central  America,  the  pattern  we 
know  well  from  Nicaragua  and  El   , 
Salvador  can  be  seen  now  from 
Guatemala  to  Honduras  and  Costa  I 

Guatemala  exemplifies  Cuba's  sy 
matic  efforts  to  unify,  assist,  and  ad; 
Marxist-Leninist  guerrillas.  In  the  f; 
1980,  the  four  major  Guatemalan  gv 
rilla  groups  met  in  Managua  to  negci 
a  unity  agreement.  Cuban  and  San- 
dinista  officials  attended  the  signing 
ceremony.  We  have  obtained  copies 
the  actual  secret  agreements  which 
make  clear  that  the  four  guerrilla 
groups  consider  themselves  a  revolu 
tionary  vanguard,  and  believe  that 
Marxism-Leninism  establishes  the 
ideological  parameters  of  the 
Guatemalan  revolution.  The  secret 
agreements  emphasize  the  importar 
creating  a  national  front,  whose  lead 
ship  would  be  approved  by  the  self- 
proclaimed  revolutionary  vanguard, 
the  necessity  of  building  internation 
solidarity  for  the  Guatemalan  revolu 
They  spell  out  the  intention  of  the  g 
rillas  to  control  decisive  political  am 
military  power,  and  fundamental  ec 
nomic  power,  should  the  Guatemala 
Government  be  overthrown. 

Later  last  fall,  the  leadership  oft 
four  Guatemalan  guerrilla  organizal 
were  called  to  Havana  to  work  furt' 
on  developing  effective  unity.  In  Jar 
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,  they  issued  a  public  statement  to 
eople  of  Guatemala  and  world  opin- 
'alling  for  a  broad  national  patriotic 
front.  They  laid  out  a  deceptively 
>rate  program  for  a  new  revolu- 
ry  government  which  would  be 
ligned,  guarantee  freedom  of  ex- 
;ion,  and  respect  the  people's  right 
jet  their  own  representatives.  But 
ront,  they  made  clear,  would  be 
r  their  leadership  as  the  revolu- 
ry  vanguard. 

'he  Marxist-Leninist  parameters  of 
luatemalan  revolution  laid  out  in 
ecret  accords  are  not  mentioned  in 
leclaration.  Nor  is  the  intention  of 
evolutionary  vanguard  to  control 
ive  political  and  military  power.  It 
not  take  a  great  deal  of  imagina- 
to  see  why  the  class  struggle  and 
;ist-Leninist  ideas  so  prominent  in 
■t  agreements  were  deleted  from 
iublic  declaration. 

i  similar  process  appears  underway 
mduras.  The  Cubans  currently  are 
;  Honduran  leftists  to  transport 
and  provide  support  to  insurgents 
Salvador  and  Guatemala.  Never- 
ss,  the  Cubans  are  looking  to  the 
vhen  guerrilla  warfare  can  be  in- 
id  in  Honduras  itself.  Honduran 
Drities  raided  several  guerrilla  safe- 
es  in  late  November  1981.  Captured 
ments  and  declarations  from  de- 
d  guerrillas,  including  several 
raguans,  revealed  that  the  group 
formed  in  Nicaragua  at  the  instiga- 
of  high-level  Sandinista  leaders,  its 
of  operations  resided  in  Managua, 
nembers  of  the  group  had  received 
ary  training  in  Nicaragua  and  Cuba, 
ng  the  captured  documents  were 
room  notebooks  from  a  1-year  train- 
ourse  held  in  Cuba  in  1980.  The 
i  ments  also  revealed  that  one  of  the 
b  guerrilla  bases  discovered  was 
msible  for  transporting  arms  and 
tions  from  Esteli,  Nicaragua,  into 
jluras.  We  can  expect  to  see  the 
;  iar  ritual  repeated  in  an  effort  to 
J  down  the  new  democratic  govern- 
;  which  was  inaugurated  barely  2 
j;hs  ago. 

;  n  Costa  Rica,  terrorism  had  been 
ally  unknown  until  March  1981 
p  a  vehicle  bearing  three  U.S.  Em- 
i  f  guards  was  blown  apart.  In  June 
fe  Costa  Rican  policemen  were  shot 
U.  This  year  an  investigation  by  the 
;  e  uncovered  at  least  20  terrorist 
|  of  the  Central  American  Party  of 
i'lutionary  Workers,  one  of  which 
involved  in  an  attempted  kidnap- 
in  January  of  the  Salvadoran  busi- 
nan  Roberto  Palomo.  Also  un- 


covered was  a  "people's  prison"  well  sup- 
plied with  arms,  food,  and  other  stores. 
According  to  documents  found  during 
the  investigation,  the  purpose  of  the  ter- 
rorists was  to  undermine  Costa  Rica's 
democratic  institutions.  Two  Salva- 
dorans  and  one  Costa  Rican  were  ar- 
rested; they  told  police  they  had  been 
given  extensive  training  in  Nicaragua 
and  false  identity  documents. 

New  Cuban  Approach 

Cuba's  covert  strategy  for  exporting 
armed  revolution  and  terrorism  is  more 
sophisticated  than  Cuban  efforts  in  the 
1960s.  The  new  Cuban  approach  no 
longer  centers  support  solely  on  armed 
focos  but  combines  support  for  revolu- 
tionary groups  with  propaganda,  youth 
training  courses,  scholarships,  and  bi- 
lateral economic/technical  assistance. 
Despite  some  flexibility  in  tactics,  the 
mainspring  of  Cuba's  policy  remains  the 
development  of  strong  paramilitary 
forces  in  target  countries  like  Colombia 
to  provide  the  muscle  for  revolutionary 
groups  regardless  of  the  path  to  power 
they  choose. 

And  now  Nicaragua  is  collaborating 
in  the  attempt  to  impose  new  Cuban- 
style  regimes  in  Central  America.  Such 
regimes  are  so  incompetent  economically 
and  so  repressive  of  individual  liberties 
that  their  citizens  will  see  their  only 
hope  in  flight,  often  to  the  United 
States.  The  rapidly  growing  number  of 
Indian  refugees — now  more  than 
12,000 — who  have  fled  Nicaragua  to 
Honduras  are  just  the  most  recent  mani- 
festation of  the  despair  which  moves 
people  to  abandon  their  communities  for 
safety  elsewhere. 

We  know  the  human  tragedy  of 
refugee  movements.  We  also  know  the 
enormous  social  and  economic  burdens 
they  place  on  the  societies  which  receive 
them.  We,  ourselves,  have  seen  the 
crime,  the  skyjackings,  the  huge  welfare 
costs,  and  social  tensions  the  Mariel 
migration  brought  to  the  communities  of 
this  country.  For  small  countries  in  Cen- 
tral America  or  even  Mexico  the  conse- 
quences could  be  too  much  to  accommo- 
date. The  pressures  can  easily  destabi- 
lize the  weak,  creating  the  chaos  that 
gives  revolutionaries  new  opportunities. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  part  of  the  design 
to  export  revolution,  it  at  least  serves 
that  purpose. 

Cuba's  investment  of  energy,  money, 
and  agents  would  not  be  possible  with- 
out Soviet  help.  Soviet  assistance,  now 
totaling  well  over  $3  billion  a  year, 
equivalent  to  a  quarter  of  Cuba's  GNP, 


enables  Cuba  to  maintain  the  second 
largest  and  the  best  equipped  military 
force  in  Latin  America  and  to  channel 
significant  resources  to  insurgencies  and 
terrorism  abroad.  Cuba's  new  offensive 
since  1978  has  been  accompanied  by 
ever-increasing  Soviet  arms  buildup  in 
Cuba  including  MiG-23/Floggers  and 
66,000  tons  of  supplies  in  1981  alone. 
Having  such  a  sophisticated  military 
establishment  enhances  Cuba's  ability  to 
foster  and  export  revolution. 

Conclusion 

We  must  be  clear  about  Cuba.  It  is  a 
Soviet  surrogate.  But  it  is  not  simply  a 
Soviet  surrogate.  Its  support  for  sub- 
version derives  from  its  own  deeply 
based  ideological  conviction.  It  is  a 
fundamental  tenet  of  the  Cuban  revolu- 
tion. 

The  Cuban  leadership  today  is  made 
up  largely  of  the  veterans  who  23  years 
ago  came  to  power  through  violent 
revolution.  They  have  developed  "armed 
struggle"  into  an  ideological  precept  and 
way  of  life.  Promoting  "armed  struggle" 
is  not  just  a  tactic  of  foreign  policy,  it  is 
what  reassures  them  that  they  are  still 
revolutionaries. 

This  deep-seated  drive  to  recreate 
their  own  guerrilla  experience  elsewhere 
is  strengthened  by  hopes  of  creating 
allies  and  keeping  Washington's  atten- 
tion focused  away  from  Havana.  Hoping 
that  the  United  States  will  be  domesti- 
cally and  internationally  hamstrung  on 
El  Salvador,  Cuba  seeks  to  compound 
our  problems  by  creating  new  ones — for 
example,  in  Guatemala  or  Colombia. 
This  drive,  however,  makes  Cuba  in- 
creasingly prone  to  rash  decisions  and 
tactical  mistakes  and  more  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  lives  and  resources  of 
foreign  guerrilla  groups  in  operations 
that  may  prove  disastrous  to  the  guer- 
rillas but  advantageous  to  Havana. 

Make  no  mistake:  The  Castro  regime 
has  made  a  business  of  violent  revolu- 
tion. Our  response  is  also  clear.  We  will 
not  accept,  we  do  not  believe  the  coun- 
tries of  the  region  will  accept,  that  the 
future  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  be  manip- 
ulated from  Havana.  It  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  countries  themselves. 
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'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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Commitment  to  Democracy  in 
Central  America 


by  Thomas  O.  Enders 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Inter-American  Affairs  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  April  21, 
1982.  Ambassador  Enders  is  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs} 

Whatever  else  it  settled,  the  election  in 
El  Salvador  destroyed  the  myth  that 
Central  America  is  moving  inexorably 
leftward.  After  Somoza  fell  to  a  vast, 
Marxist-led  coalition,  many  had  believed 
that  the  only  question  was  how  soon  and 
how  far  Central  American  politics  would 
go  toward  Marxism-Leninism.  The 
massive  turnout  in  El  Salvador  ir- 
refutably repudiated  the  claim  of  the 
violent  left  that  it  has  the  people  behind 
it.  Even  if  you  attribute  all  of  the 
spoiled  and  null  ballots  to  left  opposi- 
tion, you  have  a  total  of  only  11%  of  the 
vote.  And  remember  that  this  happened 
after  massive  turnouts  in  elections  in 
Honduras  and  Costa  Rica  in  the  last  6 
months  gave  leftwing  parties  in- 
finitesimally  small  votes. 

Why  is  this  important?  It's  impor- 
tant because  policy  recommendations 
have  often  been  based  on  the  explicit  or 
implicit  assumption  that  what  happened 
in  Nicaragua  was  inevitably  going  to 
happen  elsewhere.  Some  of  our  best 
friends  in  the  area— and  some  of  your 
witnesses  here— have  repeatedly  and 
sincerely  told  us  that  we  should  find  con- 
cessions to  make  to  the  left  or  it  would 
radicalize  even  further  and  move  to 
Stalinist  extremism.  Some  of  the  pro- 
posals for  negotiations  in  El  Salvador  or 
for  reconciliation  with  Nicaragua 
presented  before  this  committee  seem  to 
stem  from  that  premise.  The  argument 
was:  coopt  the  left  before  it's  too  late. 

If  that  analysis  has  been  invalidated, 
another  has  proven  right.  That  is,  that  if 
only  given  the  opportunity  to  choose, 
Central  Americans  will  choose 
democracy  over  authoritarianism  and 
reform  over  revolution.  Without  the 
political  and  land  reforms  pursued  by 
two  U.S.  Administrations  with  broad 
support  from  the  Congress,  El  Salvador 
might  today  be  where  Somoza's 
Nicaragua  was  3  years  ago,  on  the  verge 
of  collapse.  If  we  have  learned  anything 
from  the  March  28  elections,  it  is  that 
we  must  not  waver  in  our  support  for 


reforms  in  El  Salvador.  The  fact  that  a 
prominent  leader  of  the  original  San- 
dinista  movement  has  now  challenged 
Managua— charging  that  the  San- 
dinistas' original  commitment  to 
pluralism  has  been  betrayed— under- 
scores the  point. 

There's  another  lesson  to  learn  from 
the  last  months.  We  have  spent  a  lot  of 
time  debating  whether  the  United  States 
was  getting  into  another  Vietnam, 
escalating  from  military  assistance  to 
military  trainers  to  military  advisers  to 
the  introduction  of  American  troops— 
right  into  another  "quagmire."  The 
debate  was  inevitable,  given  our  history, 
and  probably  a  good  thing.  It  has  helped 
to  make  clear  to  the  public  that  such  an 
escalation  is  unlikely,  that  American 
troops  are  not  wanted,  needed,  or  ap- 
propriate to  the  struggles  going  on  in 
Central  America. 

Yet,  I'm  not  sure  that  we've  come  to 
terms  with  another— and  maybe  more 
relevant — reference  point:  our  tradi- 
tional approach  to  the  area.  Usually  we 
have  neglected  Central  America  only— 
when  the  going  got  rough— to  send  in 
the  Marines.  What  we  have  to  do  now  is 
to  find  a  way  out  of  that  dilemma  and 
mount  the  kind  of  sustained  political, 
economic,  and  military  cooperation  that 
our  strategic  interests  and  our  simple 
proximity  require. 

The  basic  policies  required  are  these: 

•  A  relatively  tight  but  indispen- 
sable program  of  military  assistance.  We 
are  requesting  $125.3  million  in  foreign 
military  sales  (FMS)  financing  for  fiscal 
year  (FY)  1983  for  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean.  Of  this  amount,  which  is 
less  than  2%  of  our  global  FMS  pro- 
gram, $75  million  is  for  direct  conces- 
sional credits  for  those  countries  with 
severe  economic  problems  and  heavy 
debt  burdens.  In  addition,  we  are  re- 
questing $13.3  million  for  military  train- 
ing and  education  under  the  interna- 
tional military  education  program 
(IMET)  program.  We  are  getting  good 
value  for  these  military  assistance  ef- 
forts, as  the  professional  performance  of 
the  Salvadoran  Army  in  defeating  the 
insurgents'  offensive  against  the  election 
shows.  I  expect  further  improvement 
when  the  1,500  Salvadorans  now 
undergoing  training  in  the  United  States 


return  to  their  country  over  the  next 
month. 

•  A  substantial  program  of  eco- 
nomic assistance.  The  total  we  are  re 
questing  for  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean— including  economic  suppi 
fund  (ESF),  PL-480,  and  developmei 
assistance— is  $783  million.  This  is 
somewhat  less  in  what  we  hope  will  1 
the  improving  economic  climate  of  F 
1983  than  in  this  emergency  year,  bu 
still  large  and  vital  to  the  success  of 
neighbors. 

•  A  new  proposal  for  long-term 
trade  and  investment  measures,  deve 
oped  in  concert  with  other  regional 
powers,  to  provide  the  opportunity  ft 
long-term  prosperity  to  the  small 
economies  of  the  area. 

•  A  commitment  to  democracy  | 
every  country  of  the  area,  not  as  an 
abstract  value  to  pay  lip  service  to,  K 
as  an  indispensable  element  in  resoly 
the  political  problems  of  the  area. 

•  The  determination  to  use  the  i 
fluence  our  military  and  economic 
assistance  gives  us  to  help  our  neigh' 
overcome  human  rights  abuses. 

Three  new  opportunities  may  no 
be  open  to  us: 

•  In  El  Salvador,  the  constitute 
writing  and  electoral  processes  now 
underway  will  provide  numerous  opp1 
tunities  for  national  reconciliation.  V 
remain  firmly  and  unalterably  oppos 
to  negotiations  on  the  division  of 
political  power  in  El  Salvador  outsid 
the  democratic  process.  But  we  will 
prepared  to  be  of  assistance  in  discu 
sions  or  negotiations  which  might  be: 
quired  to  facilitate  the  peaceful        I 
reintegration  into  national  life  of  the 
elements  of  the  FMLM/FDR  [Farabu 
Marti  National  Liberation  Front/ 
Democratic  Revolutionary  Front]  wh 
can  accommodate  to  democracy. 

•  In  Nicaragua  we  are  probing, 
the  second  time,  to  see  whether  thei 
can  be  a  negotiated  settlement  to  th 
threat  the  Nicaraguan  arms  buildup 
heavy  Cuban/Communist  military 
presence  poses  to  neighbors.  Progre 
will  not  be  possible  unless  and  until  i 
cease  their  active  support  for  insurgi 
cies  in  the  region.  Even  so,  our  Am- 
bassador in  Managua  has  conveyed 
the  Nicaraguan  Government  several! 
posals  which  would  address  both  ou; 
concerns  and,  we  believe,  those  the  ' 
dinistas  allege.  We  are  now  evaluati; 
response  given  to  us  by  the  Nicaragi 
Ambassador  in  Washington. 

•  In  Guatemala,  which  faces  bo 
economic  difficulties  and  an  active 
Cuban-supported  insurgency,  a  pror 
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evolution  may  have  begun.  Since 
nonth's  coup  led  by  junior  officers, 
ice  not  directly  connected  to  the  in- 
>ncy  has  been  brought  virtually  to 
id.  Concrete  measures  have  been 
1  against  corruption.  All  political 
s  have  been  called  to  join  in  na- 
1  reconciliation.  We  hope  that  the 
government  of  Guatemala  will  con- 
to  make  progress  in  these  areas 
hat  we  in  turn  will  be  able  to 
lish  a  closer,  more  collaborative 
onship  with  this  key  country. 

Ve  would  not,  of  course,  have  these 
rtunities  without  the  commitment 
ive  made  to  the  underlying  policies, 
latemala  we  carefully  refrained 
backing  a  regime  with  a  record  of 
as  rights  violations;  otherwise,  we 
t  never  have  had  a  government  that 
>sed  to  do  something  about  it.  I 
know  whether  or  not  Nicaragua  is 
1  to  negotiate  our  differences.  But  I 
low  that  if  El  Salvador  hadn't 
-politically  and  militarily — this 
g,  the  Sandinistas  would  surely  not 
been  prepared  to  talk.  And  without 
>mic  and  military  assistance,  the 
s  in  El  Salvador  would  never  have 
i  chance  to  express  their  will.  So  I 
we  can  sustain  the  effort.  It's 
ming  to  work. 
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lmendations  relating  to  the  furtherance 
principles  and  objectives  of  the  Antarc- 
;aty  (HAS  4780).  Adopted  at  London 
,  1977.1 
cation  of  approval:  Norway,  May  25, 

lmendations  relating  to  furtherance  of 

inciples  and  objectives  of  the  Antarctic 

!  (TIAS  4780).  Adopted  at  Washington 

,1979.' 

cation  of  approval:  Norway,  May  25, 

lmendations  relating  to  the  furtherance 
principles  and  objectives  of  the  Antarc- 
Jaty  (TIAS  4780).  Adopted  at  Buenos 
July  7,  1981.1 

cation  of  approval:  New  Zealand, 
1-8,  1982;  Norway,  May  25,  1982. 


Arbitration 

Convention  on  the  recognition  and  enforce- 
ment of  foreign  arbitral  awards.  Done  at 
New  York  June  10,  1958.  Entered  into  force 
June  7,  1959;  for  the  U.S.  Dec.  29,  1970. 
TIAS  6997. 
Ratification  deposited:  Monaco,  June  2,  1982. 

Biological  Weapons 

Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  the  develop- 
ment, production,  and  stockpiling  of 
bacteriological  (biological)  and  toxin  weapons 
and  on  their  destruction.  Done  at 
Washington,  London,  and  Moscow  Apr.  10, 
1972.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  26,  1975. 
TIAS  8062. 
Ratification  deposited:  Japan,  June  8,  1982. 

Coffee 

Extension  of  the  international  coffee  agree- 
ment 1976.  Done  at  London  Sept.  25,  1981. 
Enters  into  force  Oct.  1,  1982.1 
Acceptances  deposited:  Colombia,  June  14, 
1982;  Rwanda,  May  13,  1982;  Spain,  June  2, 
1982. 

Commodities 

Agreement  establishing  the  Common  Fund 

for  Commodities,  with  schedules.  Done  at 

Geneva  June  27,  1980.1 

Ratifications  deposited:  Burundi,  June  1, 

1982;  Egypt,  Tanzania,  June  11,  1982. 

Signature:  United  Arab  Emirates,  June  8, 

1982. 

Conservation 

Convention  on  the  conservation  of  Antarctic 
marine  living  resources,  with  annex  for  an  ar- 
bitral tribunal.  Done  at  Canberra  May  20, 
1980.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  7,  1982. 
Ratification  deposited:  Argentina,  Apr.  28, 
1982.2 

Consular  Relations 

Vienna  convention  on  consular  relations. 
Entered  into  force  Mar.  19,  1967;  for  the 
U.S.  Dec.  24,  1969.  TIAS  6820. 
Accession  deposited:  Indonesia,  June  4,  1982. 

Containers 

Customs  convention  on  containers,  1972,  with 

annexes  and  protocol.  Done  at  Geneva 

Dec.  2,  1972.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  6, 

1975.3 

Ratification  deposited:  Poland,  Apr.  29,  1982. 

Copyright 

Universal  copyright  convention,  as  revised, 
and  additional  protocols  I  and  II.  Done  at 
Paris  July  24,  1971.  Entered  into  force 
July  10,  1974.  TIAS  7868. 
Accession  deposited:  Austria,  May  14,  1982. 

Cotton 

Articles  of  agreement  of  International  Cotton 
Institute.  Done  at  Washington  Jan.  17,  1966. 
Entered  into  force  Feb.  23,  1966.  TIAS  5964. 
Notification  of  withdrawal:  Argentina, 
June  18,  1982;  effective  Dec.  31,  1982. 


Customs 

Customs  convention  on  the  international 
transport  of  goods  under  cover  of  TIR 
carnets,  with  annexes.  Done  at  Geneva 
Nov.  14,  1975.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  20, 
1978;  for  the  U.S.  Mar.  18,  1982. 
Accession  deposited:  U.S.S.R.  June  8,  1982. 

Diplomatic  Relations 

Vienna  convention  on  diplomatic  relations. 
Done  at  Vienna  Apr.  18,  1961.  Entered  into 
force  Apr.  24,  1964;  for  the  U.S.  Dec.  13, 
1972.  TIAS  7502. 
Accession  deposited:  Indonesia,  June  4,  1982. 

Environmental  Modification 

Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  military  or 
any  other  hostile  use  of  environmental 
modification  techniques,  with  annex.  Done  at 
Geneva  May  18,  1977.  Entered  into  force 
Oct.  5,  1978;  for  the  U.S.  Jan.  17,  1980. 
TIAS  9614. 
Accession  deposited:  Japan,  June  9,  1982. 

Finance 

Agreement  establishing  the  International 
Fund  for  Agricultural  Development.  Done  at 
Rome  June  13,  1976.  Entered  into  force 
Nov.  30,  1977.  TIAS  8765. 
Accession  deposited:  Tonga,  Apr.  12,  1982. 

Judicial  Procedure 

Additional  protocol  to  the  inter-American 
convention  on  letters  rogatory,  with  annex. 
Done  at  Montevideo  May  8,  1979.  Entered  in- 
to force  June  14,  1980.3 
Ratification  deposited:  Ecuador,  May  18, 
1982. 

Law 

Statute  of  the  International  Institute  for  the 
Unification  of  Private  Law.  Done  at  Rome 
Mar.  15,  1940.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  21, 
1940;  for  the  U.S.  Mar.  13,  1964.  TIAS  5743. 
Accession  deposited:  Chile,  May  12,  1982. 

Maritime  Matters 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 

1948,  as  amended,  on  the  International 
Maritime  Organization  (TIAS  4044,  6285, 
6490,  8606).  Adopted  at  London  Nov.  15, 
1979.1 

Acceptance  deposited:  Djibouti,  June  1,  1982. 

Narcotic  Drugs 

Convention  on  psychotropic  substances.  Done 

at  Vienna  Feb.  21,  1971.  Entered  into  force 

Aug.  16,  1976;  for  the  U.S.  July  15,  1980. 

TIAS  9725. 

Ratification  deposited:  Australia,  May  19, 

1982. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty 

North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Signed  at  Washington 
Apr.  4,  1949.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  24, 

1949.  TIAS  1964. 

Accession  deposited:  Spain,  May  30,  1982. 
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Nuclear  Material — Physical  Protection 

Convention  on  the  physical  protection  of 
nuclear  material,  with  annexes.  Done  at 
Vienna  Oct.  26,  1979.1 
Ratifications  deposited:  Czechoslovakia, 
Apr.  23,  1982;4  Korea,  Apr.  7,  1982.4 

Phonograms 

Convention  for  the  protection  of  producers  of 
phonograms  against  unauthorized  duplication 
of  their  phonograms.  Done  at  Geneva 
Oct.  29,  1971.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  18, 
1973;  for  the  U.S.  Mar.  10,  1974.  TIAS  7808. 
Notification  of  ratification:  Austria,  May  21, 
1982. 

Pollution 

Protocol  of  1978  relating  to  the  international 

convention  for  the  prevention  of  pollution 

from  ships,  1973.  Done  at  London  Feb.  17, 

1978.1 

Ratification  deposited:  Federal  Republic  of 

Germany,  Jan.  21,  1982.5 

Accession  deposited:  Colombia,  July  27,  1982. 

Approval  deposited:  France,  Sept.  25,  1981.2 

Convention  on  the  prevention  of  marine 
pollution  by  dumping  of  wastes  and  other 
matter,  with  annexes.  Done  at  London,  Mex- 
ico City,  Moscow,  and  Washington  Dec.  29, 
1972.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  30,  1975. 
TIAS  8165. 

Ratification  deposited:  Ireland,  Feb.  17,  1982. 
Accession  deposited:  Gabon,  Feb.  5,  1982. 
Notification  of  succession:  Kiribati,  June  3, 
1982. 

Convention  on  long-range  transboundary  air 
pollution.  Done  at  Geneva  Nov.  13,  1979.1 
Ratifications  deposited:  German  Democratic 
Republic,  June  7,  1982;  Spain,  June  15,  1982. 

Property-Industrial-Classification 

Nice  agreement  concerning  the  international 
classification  of  goods  and  services  for  the 
purposes  of  the  registration  of  marks  of 
June  15,  1957,  as  revised  (TIAS  7419).  Done 
at  Geneva  May  13,  1977.  Entered  into  force 
Feb.  6,  1979.3 
Notification  of  ratifications:  Austria,  May  21, 

1982;  Hungary,  May  21,  1982;  Portugal, 
Apr.  30,  1982. 

Property-I  ntellectual 

Convention  establishing  the  World  Intellec- 
tual Property  Organization.  Done  at 
Stockholm  July  14,  1967.  Entered  into  force 
Apr.  26,  1970;  for  the  U.S.,  Aug.  25,  1970. 
TIAS  6932. 
Accession  deposited:  Mali,  May  14,  1982. 

Safety  at  Sea 

Amendments  to  the  international  convention 
for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea,  1974  (TIAS 
9700).  Adopted  at  London  Nov.  20,  1981. 
Enters  into  force  Sept.  1,  1984,  unless,  prior 
to  Mar.  1,  1984,  more  than  one-third  of  the 
parties  to  the  convention,  or  parties  meeting 
certain  requirements,  have  notified  their  ob- 
jections to  the  amendments. 


Amendments  to  the  protocol  of  1978  (TIAS 
10009)  relating  to  the  international  conven- 
tion for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea,  1974  (TIAS 
9700).  Adopted  at  London  Nov.  20,  1981. 
Enters  into  force  Sept.  1,  1984,  unless,  prior 
to  Mar.  1,  1984,  more  than  one-third  of  the 
parties  to  the  protocol,  or  parties  meeting 
certain  requirements,  have  notified  their  ob- 
jections to  the  amendments. 

Telecommunications 

Final  Acts  of  the  World  Administrative  Radio 
Conference  for  the  planning  of  the  broad- 
casting-satellite service  in  frequency  bands 
11.7-12.2  GHz  (in  regions  2  and  3)  and 
11.7-12.5  GHz  (in  region  1),  with  annexes. 
Done  at  Geneva  Feb.  13,  1977.  Entered  into 
force  Jan.  1,  1979.3 

Approval  deposited:  German  Democratic 
Republic,  Mar.  29,  1982. 

Trade 

Agreement  on  interpretation  and  application 
of  Articles  VI,  XVI,  and  XXIII  of  the  GATT 
(subsidies  and  countervailing  duties).  Done  at 
Geneva  Apr.  12,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  1,  1980.  TIAS  9619. 
Acceptance:  Spain,  Apr.  14,  1982.4 

International  dairy  arrangement.  Done  at 
Geneva  Apr.  12,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  1,  1980.  TIAS  9623. 
Acceptance:  Poland,  Apr.  23,  1982. 

Agreement  on  implementation  of  article  VI 
of  the  GATT  (antidumping  code).  Done  at 
Geneva  Apr.  12,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  1,  1980.  TIAS  9650. 
Ratification  deposited:  Yugoslavia,  Mar.  25, 

1982. 

Arrangement  regarding  bovine  meat.  Done  at 
Geneva  Apr.  12,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  1,  1980.  TIAS  9701. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Argentina,  June  1, 
1982;  Yugoslavia,  Mar.  25,  1982. 

Agreement  on  import  licensing  procedures. 
Done  at  Geneva  Apr.  12,  1979.  Entered  into 
force  Jan.  1,  1980.  TIAS  9788. 
Ratification  deposited:  Yugoslavia,  Mar.  25, 

1982. 

Agreement  on  implementation  of  article  VII 

of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 

Trade  (customs  valuation).  Done  at  Geneva 

Apr.  12,  1979.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  1, 

1981. 

Acceptance:  New  Zealand,  June  1,  1982.6 

Protocol  to  the  agreement  on  implementation 
of  Article  VII  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (customs  valuation).  Done 
at  Geneva  Nov.  1,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  1,  1981. 
Acceptance:  New  Zealand,  June  1,  1982.6 

Protocol  extending  the  arrangement  regard- 
ing international  trade  in  textiles  of  Dec.  20, 
1973,  as  extended  (TIAS  7840,  8939).  Done 
at  Geneva  Dec.  22,  1981.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  1,  1982.  TIAS  10323. 


Acceptances:  Argentina,  Apr.  27,  1982;7 
Austria,  Mar.  25,  1982;7  Colombia,  Apr. 
1982;  Indonesia,  May  19,  1982;  Malaysia 
Apr.  28,  1982;  Portugal,  on  behalf  of  M; 
June  9,  1982;  Singapore,  Apr.  20,  1982; 
Thailand,  Apr.  15,  1982;  Turkey,  Apr.  5 
1982. 

Proces-verbal  of  rectification  to  third  ce 
tification  of  changes  to  schedules  to  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trad 
Oct.  23,  1974  (TIAS  8214).  Signed  at  G< 
Apr.  20,  1982.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  1 
1982. 

U.N  Industrial  Development  Organiza 

Constitution  of  the  U.N.  Industrial  Dew 

ment  Organization,  with  annexes.  Adopt 

Vienna  Apr.  8,  1979.1 

Signature:  Dominica,  June  8,  1982. 

Ratification  deposited:  Dominica,  June  ? 

1982. 

Weapons 

Convention  on  prohibitions  or  restrictioi 
the  use  of  certain  conventional  weapons 
which  may  be  deemed  to  be  excessively 
jurious  or  to  have  indiscriminate  effects 
annexed  protocols.  Done  at  Geneva  Oct, 
1980.1 

Ratifications  and  acceptances  deposited: 
Japan,  June  9,  1982;  Hungary,  June  14, 
Mongolia,  June  8,  1982. 

Wheat 

Food  aid  convention,  1980  (part  of  the  ] 
national  Wheat  Agreement,  1971,  as  ex 
tended  (TIAS  7144)).  Done  at  Washingt 
Mar.  11,  1980.  Entered  into  force  July 
1980.  TIAS  10015. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Argentina,  June 
1982;  Italy,  June  30,  1982. 

World  Health  Organization 

Amendments  to  Articles  24  and  25  of  t\ 
Constitution  of  the  World  Health  Organ 
tion.  Adopted  at  Geneva  May  17,  1976 1 
29th  World  Health  Assembly.1 
Acceptances  deposited:  Bhutan,  Mar.  8, 
China,  May  20,  1982;  Gabon,  May  11, 1? 
Mauritania,  Apr.  28,  1982. 

Amendment  to  Article  74  of  the  Constit 
of  the  World  Health  Organization,  as 
amended.  Adopted  at  Geneva  May  18, 1 
by  the  31st  World  Health  Assembly.1 
Acceptances  deposited:  Bahrain,  May  li 
1982;  Bhutan,  Mar.  8,  1982. 

World  Heritage 

Convention  concerning  the  protection  oil 
world  cultural  and  natural  heritage.  Don 
Paris  Nov.  23,  1972.  Entered  into  force 
Dec.  17,  1975.  TIAS  8226. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Spain,  May  4,  19<. 
Ratification  deposited:  Burundi,  May  19 
1982. 

World  Meteorological  Organization 

Convention  of  the  World  Meteorological 
Organization.  Done  at  Washington  Oct. 
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Entered  into  force  Mar.  23,  1950. 

2052. 

sion  deposited:  Vanuatu,  June  24,  1982. 


TERAL 

ua  and  Barbuda 

igement  relating  to  radio  communica- 
between  amateur  stations  on  behalf  of 
parties.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
John's  Apr.  30  and  May  24,  1982. 
ed  into  force  June  23,  1982. 

alia 

igement  relating  to  radio  communica- 
between  amateur  stations  on  behalf  of 
parties.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
nberra  May  21  and  26,  1982.  Entered 
orce  June  25,  1982. 


mtion  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxa- 
nd  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with 
ct  to  taxes  on  estates,  inheritances, 
and  generation-skipping  transfers, 
d  at  Vienna  June  21,  1982.  Enters  into 
on  the  first  day  of  the  third  month 
ring  that  month  in  which  the  in- 
lents  of  ratification  have  been  ex- 
'ed. 

idos 

sment  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Corps  program  in  Barbados.  Effected 
change  of  notes  at  Bridgetown  and 
ngs  May  10  and  June  8,  1982.  Entered 
orce  June  8,  1982. 

■sedes  agreement  of  July  15  and  Aug.  9, 
(TIAS  5887). 

um 

?ment  concerning  provision  of  mutual 
ic  support,  with  annexes.  Signed  at 
els  and  Stuttgart  May  6  and  11,  1982. 
•ed  into  force  May  11,  1982. 

1 

:ment  amending  and  extending  the 
ment  of  Nov.  14,  1978,  and  Jan.  24, 
(TIAS  9403),  concerning  atmospheric 
rch  sounding  rockets  and  balloon 
ration.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
.ia  May  7,  1982.  Entered  into  force 
1,  1982;  effective  Jan.  24,  1981. 

nbia 

;ment  amending  the  air  transport  agree- 
of  Oct.  24,  1956,  as  amended  (TIAS 
6593).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
a  Oct.  16  and  22,  1981,  and  Apr.  21, 
Entered  into  force  Apr.  21,  1982. 

lark 

il  support  agreement,  with  annex, 
d  June  1  and  4,  1982.  Entered  into 
June  4,  1982. 

nican  Republic 

lament  for  the  sale  of  agricultural 
lodities,  relating  to  the  agreement  of 
28,  1977  (TIAS  8944),  with  memoran- 


dum of  understanding.  Signed  at  Santo 
Domingo  May  21,  1982.  Entered  into  force 
May  21,  1982. 

Egypt 

Agreement  to  transfer  title  of  the  U.S.  Sinai 
Field  Mission  base  camp  at  Umm  Khusheib 
from  the  U.S.  Sinai  Support  Mission  to  the 
Government  of  the  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt. 
Signed  at  Umm  Khusheib  Apr.  22,  1982. 
Entered  into  force  Apr.  22,  1982. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales 
of  agricultural  commodities  of  Mar.  20,  1979 
(TIAS  9683).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Cairo  May  24,  1982.  Entered  into  force 
May  24,  1982. 

Guinea 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, relating  to  the  agreement  of 
Apr.  21,  1976  (TIAS  8378),  with  memoran- 
dum of  understanding.  Signed  at  Conakry 
June  7,  1982.  Entered  into  force  June  7, 
1982. 

India 

Agreement  extending  the  memorandum  of 
understanding  of  Jan.  3,  1978  (TIAS  9074), 
concerning  access  by  an  Indian  ground  sta- 
tion to  NASA's  LANDSAT  satellites  and 
availability  to  NASA  and  others  of  data  ac- 
quired. Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at 
Washington  and  Andhra  Pradesh  Apr.  6  and 
19,  1982.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  19,  1982; 
effective  Jan.  3,  1982. 

Japan 

Arrangement  implementing  the  agreement  of 
May  2,  1979  (TIAS  9463),  on  cooperation  in 
research  and  development  in  energy  and 
related  fields.  Signed  at  Tokyo  May  7,  1982. 
Entered  into  force  May  7,  1982. 

Amendment  to  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing of  Aug.  5,  1980,  on  participation  and 
cooperation  of  Japan  in  the  international 
phase  of  ocean  drilling  of  the  deep  sea  drill- 
ing project  (TIAS  9925).  Signed  at 
Washington  May  21,  1982.  Entered  into  force 
May  21,  1982. 

Mexico 

Agreement  relating  to  assignments  and  usage 
of  television  broadcasting  channels  in  the  fre- 
quency range  470-806  MHz  (channels  14-69) 
along  the  U.S. -Mexico  border.  Signed  at  Mex- 
ico June  18,  1982.  Enters  into  force  upon 
receipt  by  the  U.S.  of  notification  from  Mex- 
ico that  the  formalities  required  by  national 
legislation  have  been  completed. 

Agreement  concerning  land  mobile  service  in 
the  bands  470-512  MHz  and  806-890  MHz 
along  the  common  U.S.-Mexico  border. 
Signed  at  Mexico  June  18,  1982.  Enters  into 
force  upon  receipt  by  the  U.S.  of  notification 
from  Mexico  that  the  formalities  required  by 
the  national  legislation  have  been  completed. 

Morocco 

Agreement  concerning  mapping,  charting, 
and  geodesy  cooperation.  Signed  at  Rabat 
•Apr.  29,  1982.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  29, 
1982. 


Agreement  concerning  the  use  of  certain 
facilities  in  Morocco  by  the  U.S.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Washington  May  27, 
1982.  Entered  into  force  May  27,  1982. 

Panama 

Agreement  extending  and  modifying  the 
agreement  of  Sept.  7,  1977  (TIAS  10033), 
relating  to  use  of  commissary  and  post  ex- 
change facilities.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Panama  Mar.  1  and  24,  1982. 
Entered  into  force  Mar.  24,  1982. 

Saudi  Arabia 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of 
May  24  and  June  5,  1965,  as  extended  (TIAS 
5830,  9590),  relating  to  the  construction  of 
certain  military  facilities  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Jidda  Nov.  25, 
1981  and  May  10,  1982.  Entered  into  force 
May  10,  1982. 

Sierra  Leone 

Agreement  concerning  the  provision  of  train- 
ing related  to  defense  articles  under  the  U.S. 
international  military  education  and  training 
(IMET)  program.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Freetown  Apr.  1  and  May  26,  1982. 
Entered  into  force  May  26,  1982. 

Singapore 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of 
Aug.  21,  1981,  as  amended,  relating  to  trade 
in  cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fiber  textiles 
and  textile  products.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
letters  at  Singapore  May  17  and  20,  1982. 
Entered  into  force  May  20,  1982. 

South  Africa 

Agreement  for  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  an  OMEGA  navigation  system 
monitoring  facility.  Signed  at  Pretoria  and 
Washington  May  17  and  June  4,  1982. 
Entered  into  force  June  4,  1982. 

South  Pacific  Commission 

Agreement  relating  to  a  procedure  for  U.S. 
income  tax  reimbursement.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Suva  and  Noumea 
Dec.  21,  1981,  and  Apr.  28,  1982.  Entered  in- 
to force  Apr.  28,  1982;  effective  Jan.  1,  1982. 
Supersedes  agreement  of  Mar.  31  and 
Apr.  15,  1980  (TIAS  9752). 

Sri  Lanka 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of 
July  7,  1980,  as  amended  (TIAS  9869, 
10168),  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and 
manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile  products. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Colombo 
Apr.  20  and  29,  1982.  Entered  into  force 
Apr.  29,  1982. 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of 
May  12  and  14,  1951,  as  amended  and  ex- 
tended (TIAS  2259,  4436,  5037),  relating  to 
the  facilities  of  Radio  Ceylon.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Colombo  Apr.  21  and 
May  10,  1982.  Entered  into  force  May  10, 
1982. 
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Sudan 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales 
of  agricultural  commodities  of  Dec.  22,  1979. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Khartoum 
Apr.  29,  1982.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  29, 
1982. 

Tanzania 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, with  minutes  of  negotiation.  Signed 
at  Dar  es  Salaam  June  8,  1982.  Entered  into 
force  June  8,  1982. 

Tunisia 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, relating  to  the  agreement  of 
June  7,  1976  (TIAS  8506),  with  minutes  of 
negotiation.  Signed  at  Tunis  May  17,  1982. 
Entered  into  force  May  17,  1982. 

U.S.S.R. 

Agreement  on  cooperation  in  the  field  of 
energy,  as  amended  and  extended  (TIAS 
7899,  9648).  Signed  at  Moscow  June  28, 
1974.  Entered  into  force  June  28,  1974. 
Terminated:  June  28,  1982. 

United  Kingdom 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxa- 
tion and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with 
respect  to  taxes  on  income.  Signed  at 
Washington  Apr.  16,  1945,  as  amended 
(TIAS  1546,  3165,  4124,  6089). 
Notification  by  the  United  States  of 
termination  of  extension  to  the  British  Virgin 
Islands:  June  30,  1982;  effective  Jan.  1,  1983. 


JNot  in  force. 

2With  declaration. 

3Not  in  force  for  the  U.S. 

4With  reservation. 

6  Applies  to  Berlin  (West). 

6With  statement. 

'Subject  to  ratification.  ■ 


June  1982 


June  1 

The  State  Department  announces  that  the 
United  States  has  begun  talks  with  China 
about  possible  trade  cooperation  that  would 
enable  American  companies  to  develop 
China's  nuclear  power  industry. 

June  2 

President  Reagan  makes  official  state  visits 
to  several  European  capitals  June  2-11.  The 
President  visited  Paris  and  Versailles  to  at- 
tend the  eighth  economic  summit  of  in- 
dustrialized nations;  Vatican  City  and  Rome, 
June  7;  London  and  Windsor,  June  7-9;  Bonn 
(to  attend  the  North  Atlantic  Council  summit) 
and  Berlin,  June  9-11. 

June  4 

By  a  vote  of  9-2  (U.S.  and  U.K.)  with  4 
abstentions,  the  U.N.  Security  Council  calls 
for  an  immediate  cease-fire  in  the  Falkland 
Islands.  Reporting  a  delay  in  communication, 


Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  discloses  that  the 
American  position  actually  favored  absten- 
tion. 

June  5 

Eighth  economic  summit  of  the  industrial- 
ized nations  is  held  in  Versailles,  France, 
June  5-6. 

By  unanimous  vote  (15-0)  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  adopts  Resolution  508  aimed 
at  ending  the  conflict  in  Lebanon. 

June  6 

By  unanimous  vote  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
adopts  Resolution  509  aimed  at  ending  the 
fighting  in  Lebanon. 

June  7 

The  U.N.  General  Assembly's  Second  Special 
Session  on  Disarmament  opens  in  New  York. 
President  Reagan,  Chancellor  Helmut 
Schmidt  of  West  Germany,  and  Prime 
Ministers  Margaret  Thatcher  of  the  U.K.  and 
Zenko  Suzuki  of  Japan  are  among  the  14 
world  leaders  scheduled  to  address  the 
5-week  conference. 

At  the  direction  of  the  President,  Am- 
bassador Philip  C.  Habib,  special  emissary  to 
the  Middle  East,  travels  to  Israel  to  begin 
discussions  aimed  at  bringing  an  end  to  the 
hostilities  in  Lebanon. 

June  9 

President  Reagan  announces  that  the  U.S. 
will  provide  immediate  humanitarian 
assistance  to  those  suffering  as  a  result  of 
the  conflict  in  Lebanon. 

Ambassador  Habib  arrives  in  Damascus 
for  talks  with  Syrian  leaders  on  the  Lebanon 
crisis. 

June  10 

By  a  vote  of  219-206,  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  approves  a  Republican 
budget  which  provides  the  largest  peace-time 
increase  in  military  spending. 

June  11 

Commerce  Department  announces  plans  to 
levy  stiff  penalties  on  steel  imports  from  nine 
countries,  including  seven  European  Common 
Market  members. 

June  13 

King  Khalid  of  Saudi  Arabia  dies  in  Taif .  His 
half-brother,  Crown  Prince  Fahd,  succeeds 
him. 

June  14 

White  House  announces  that  Vice  President 
Bush  will  head  the  official  U.S.  delegation  to 
Saudi  Arabia  to  represent  the  President  at  a 
memorial  service  held  for  King  Khalid. 

Ambassador  Habib  arrives  in  Beirut  to 
begin  talks  with  Lebanese  leaders. 

June  15 

Argentine  forces  surrender  at  Stanley  and 
reach  a  cease-fire  with  the  U.K. 


June  17 

Leopoldo  Galtieri  resigns  as  Argentine  ! 
dent  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Ar 
The  Cabinet  also  resigns,  and  Maj.  Gen. 
Alfredo  Oscar  Saint  Jean  is  temporarily 
named  President. 

Speaking  in  New  York,  President  R 
presents  the  U.S.  position  at  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly's  Second  Special  Sess 
on  Disarmament. 

June  18 

By  a  vote  of  13  to  0  with  2  abstentions 
(Poland  and  Soviet  Union),  the  U.N.  Se(  I 
Council  adopts  Resolution  511  extending  ] 
present  mandate  of  the  U.N.  Interim  F(  i 
in  Lebanon  (UNIFIL)  until  August  19, 1! 

June  19 

By  unanimous  vote  the  U.N.  Security  C  i 
adopts  Resolution  512  expressing  deep  a 
cern  at  "the  sufferings  of  the  Lebanese  i 
Palestinian  civilian  populations." 

June  20 

European  Common  Market  members  lif  I 
trade  embargo  against  Argentina. 

Israeli  Prime  Minister  Begin  makes  i 
ficial  working  visit  to  Washington,  D.C, 
June  20-22. 

June  21 

President  Luis  Alberto  Monge  of  Costa 
makes  an  official  working  visit  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  21-24.  During 
stay,  he  meets  with  President  Reagan  r 
other  Administrative  officials. 

June  22 

Gen.  Reynaldo  Benito  Antonia  Bignone 
pointed  President  of  Argentina. 

June  25 

Secretary  of  State  Haig  resigns.  George' 
Shultz  accepts  the  President's  nominate 
the  new  Secretary-designate. 

The  following  newly  appointed  Am- 
bassadors present  their  credentials  to  Pi 
dent  Reagan:  Juan  Argureia  Ewing  of  I 
duras;  Edmund  O.Z.  Chipamaunga  of  Zi 
babwe;  Mircea  Malita  of  Romania; 
Abdourahmane  Dia  of  Senegal;  Lancelo 
Raymond  Adams-Schneider  of  New  Zea 
and  Aquilino  E.  Boyd  of  Panama. 

June  26 

By  a  vote  of  14-1  (U.S.  veto)  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  rejects  a  resolution  dei. 
ing  steps  toward  "complete  withdrawal 
Israeli  forces  from  Lebanon,  and  the 
simultaneous  withdrawal  of  the  Palestin 
armed  forces  from  Beirut." 

June  29 

The  Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks 
(START)  between  the  U.S.  and  the  Sov. 
Union  open  in  Geneva.  Ambassador  Ed' 
Rowney  heads  the  U.S.  delegation,  whi< 
eludes  Ambassador  James  Goodby,  Micl: 
Mobbs  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  h 
Admiral  William  A.  Williams  III  repre&i 
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)int  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  Jack  W. 
elsohn  and  Donald  C.  Tice  of  the  Arms 
ol  and  Disarmament  Agency.  ■ 


partment  of  State 


releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
of  Press  Relations,  Department  of 
Washington,  D.C.  20520. 


Date 


Subject 


6/1       Versailles  economic  summit. 
Not  issued. 


6/1 


6/4 


6/7 


6/7 


6/7 
6/11 

6/11 

6/15 


6/14 


6/16 


6/16 


6/16 


6/16 


6/16 


6/16 
i  6/18 


|{  6/11 
6/16 


6/16 


Appointment  of  Gweneth 
Gayman  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  East-West 
Center. 

Appointment  of  Gregory  J. 
Newell  as  Assistant 
Secretary  for  International 
Organization  Affairs  (bio- 
graphic data). 

International  Radio  Con- 
sultative Committee  (CCIR) 
and  the  International 
Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Consultative  Committee 
(CCITT),  joint  working  par- 
ty, June  23. 

Shipping  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (SCC),  Subcommittee 
on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 
(SOLAS),  working  group  on 
radiocommunications, 
July  14 

CCIR,  study  group  7,  July  7. 

INTELSAT,  Department  of 
State  sign  lease,  June  8. 

Haig:  press  briefing,  Paris, 
June  3. 

Department  of  State  cele- 
brates the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
United  States  of  America, 
June  20. 

Haig:  press  briefing,  Paris, 
June  4. 

Haig:  press  briefing,  Ver- 
sailles, June  6. 

Haig:  press  briefing,  aboard 
Air  Force  One  between 
Rome  and  London,  June  7. 

Haig:  news  conference, 
London,  June  8. 

Haig:  press  briefing  aboard 
Air  Force  One  between  Lon- 
don and  Bonn,  June  9. 

Haig:  press  briefing,  Bonn, 

June  9. 

Haig:  press  briefing,  Bonn, 
June  10. 

Haig:  press  briefing  between 
Bonn  and  West  Berlin, 
June  11. 

Haig:  press  briefing  between 
West  Berlin  and  Bonn. 

Haig:  interview  on  "This  Week 
With  David  Brinkley," 
June  13. 

Robert  Anderson  sworn  in  as 
Ambassador  to  the 


Dominican  Republic 

(biographic  data). 
*200      6/18     Haig:  interview  on  the  "Today 

Show." 
*201      6/21      Program  for  the  working 

visit  of  Israeli  Prime 

Minister  Begin,  June  20-22. 
*202      6/21      Program  for  the  official  visit 

of  Costa  Rican  President 

Luis  Alberto  Monge, 

June  21-24. 
203      6/21      Haig:  news  conference,  USUN, 

June  19. 
*204      6/23      CCIR,  study  group  6,  July  29. 
*205      6/23      CCITT,  modem  working  party 

of  study  group  D,  July  14 

and  15. 
*206      6/25      Blair  House  closed  for  repairs. 
*207      6/28     Advisory  Committee  on  the 

Law  of  the  Sea,  July  14  and 

15  (partially  closed). 

*Not  printed  in  the  Bulletin.  ■ 


U.S.U.N. 


Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Public  Affairs  Office,  U.S.  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations,  799  United  Nations  Plaza, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

Subject 

Kirkpatrick:  Golan  Heights, 
Security  Council. 

Lichenstein:  Golan  Heights, 
Security  Council. 

Kirkpatrick:  Golan  Heights, 
General  Assembly. 

Sorzano:  Khmer  relief, 
ECOSOC. 

Kirkpatrick:  UNIFIL,  Security 
Council. 

Kirkpatrick:  human  rights  in 
Nicaragua,  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  Sub- 
committee on  Western 
Hemisphere  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Ratiner:  LOS  draft  convention, 
Committee  I  of  the  LOS 
Conference. 

Helman:  outer  space,  Com- 
mittee on  the  Peaceful  Uses 
of  Outer  Space. 

Kirkpatrick:  Nicaragua  Securi- 
ty Council. 

Kirkpatrick:  Central  America, 
Security  Council. 

Kirkpatrick:  Nicaragua,  Se- 
curity Council. 

Dewey:  Kampuchean  relief, 
donors'  meeting. 

Announcement  of  Malone 
remarks. 

Malone:  LOS  treaty,  LOS 
Conference. 

Lichenstein:  Nicaragua,  Se- 
curity Council. 

Lichenstein:  West  Bank,  Se- 
curity Council. 


No. 

Date 

*1 

1/20 

*2 

1/28 

*3 

2/5 

*4 

2/11 

*5 

2/25 

*6 

3/1 

*7 


3/11 


3/24 


*9 

3/25 

no 

3/26 

m 

4/2 

*12 

3/31 

*13 

4/1 

*14 

4/1 

*15 

4/2 

*16 

4/2 

*17 

4/3 

*18 

4/9 

*19 

4/13 

*20 

4/20 

*21 

4/22 

*22 

4/23 

*23 

4/23 

*24 

4/28 

*25 

4/30 

*26 

4/30 

*27 

5/7 

*28 

5/7 

*29 

5/7 

*30 

5/7 

*31 

5/12 

*32 

5/17 

*33 

5/17 

*34 

5/18 

*35 

5/18 

*36 

5/18 

*37 

5/22 

*38 

5/26 

*39 

5/27 

*40 

6/1 

*41 

6/4 

*42 

6/6 

43 

6/8 

*44 

6/11 

45 

6/18 

46 

6/19 

*47 

6/24 

48 

6/26 

49 

6/26 

Lichenstein:  South  Atlantic, 

Security  Council. 
Lichenstein:  African  National 

Congress  in  South  Africa  ap- 
peal, Security  Council. 
LOS  Conference. 
Kirkpatrick:  Dome  of  the  Rock 

incident,  Security  Council. 
Reynolds:  U.N.  Decade  for 

Women,  ECOSOC. 
Kirkpatrick:  resumption  of  the 

seventh  emergency  special 

session  of  the  General 

Assembly. 
Duggan:  relief  assistance, 

ECOSOC. 
Sherman:  Middle  East, 

seventh  emergency  special 

session  of  the  General 

Assembly. 
Malone:  LOS  treaty,  LOS 

Conference. 
Gershman:  human  rights, 

ECOSOC. 
Gershman:  human  rights, 

ECOSOC. 
Gershman:  human  rights, 

ECOSOC. 
Gershman:  human  rights, 

ECOSOC. 
Gershman:  human  rights, 

ECOSOC. 
Benton:  UNICEF,  general 

debate. 
Sherman:  TTPI,  Trusteeship 

Council. 
McCoy:  TTPI,  Trusteeship 

Council. 
Oiterong:  TTPI,  Trusteeship 

Council. 
Salii:  TTPI,  Trusteeship 

Council. 
Takesy:  TTPI,  Trusteeship 

Council. 
Kirkpatrick:  Falkland  Islands, 

Security  Council. 
Kirkpatrick:  Falkland  Islands, 

Security  Council. 
Dewey:  Kampuchean  relief, 

donors'  conference. 
Sherman:  TTPI,  Trusteeship 

Council. 
Kirkpatrick:  Falkland  Islands, 

Security  Council. 
Lichenstein:  Middle  East, 

Security  Council. 
Kirkpatrick:  Middle  East,  Se- 
curity Council. 
Sherman:  TTPI,  Trusteeship 

Council. 
Kirkpatrick:  UNIFIL,  Security 

Council. 
Lichenstein:  Middle  East,  Se- 
curity Council. 
Lichenstein:  information,  U.N. 

Committee  on  Information. 
Lichenstein:  Middle  East, 

Security  Council. 
Lichenstein:  question  of 

Palestine,  seventh  emergen- 
cy special  session  of  the 

General  Assembly. 


*Not  printed  in  the  Bulletin.  ■ 
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Department  of  State 


Free,  single  copies  of  the  following 
Department  of  State  publications  are  avail- 
able from  the  Public  Information  Service, 
Bureau  of  Public  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

President  Reagan 

Agenda  for  Peace,  Second  Special  Session  on 
Disarmament,  U.N.  General  Assembly, 
June  17,  1982  (Current  Policy  #405). 

Preserving  Freedom,  Berlin,  June  11,  1982 
(Current  Policy  #404). 

Alliance  Security  and  Arms  Control, 
Bundestag,  Bonn,  June  9,  1982  (Current 
Policy  400). 

Promoting  Democracy  and  Peace,  Parlia- 
ment, London,  June  8,  1982  (Current  Policy 
#399). 

Arms  control  and  the  Future  of  East- West 
Relations,  Eureka  College,  Peoria,  111., 
May  9,  1982  (Current  Policy  #387). 

Secretary  Haig 

Peace  and  Security  in  the  Middle  East, 
Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Chicago,  111.,  May  26,  1982  (Current 
Policy  #395). 

Interview  on  "Face  the  Nation,"  May  23, 
1982  (Current  Policy  #394). 

The  Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks,  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  May  11, 
1982  (Current  Policy  #389). 

Africa 

Background  Notes  on  Madagascar,  May  1982. 
Southern  Africa  (GIST,  June  1982). 

East  Asia 

Developing  Lasting  U.S. -China  Relations, 
Deputy  Secretary  Stoessel,  National  Coun- 
cil on  U.S.-China  Trade,  June  1,  1982  (Cur- 
rent Policy  #398). 

Allied  Responses  to  the  Soviet  Challenge  in 
East  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  Deputy 
Secretary  Stoessel,  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  June  10,  1982  (Current 
Policy  #403). 

Economics 

Elements  of  the  World  Economy,  Atlas  of 
U.S.  Foreign  Relations,  July  1982  (Bulletin 
Reprint). 

Environment 

International  Environmental  Issues,  Under 
Secretary  Buckley,  International 
Environment/Development  lecture  series 
sponsored  by  the  International  Institute 
for  Environment  and  Development, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  3,  1982  (Current 
Policy  #391). 

Europe 

Background  Notes  on  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  (May  1982). 


General 

International  Organizations,  Atlas  of  U.S. 

Foreign  Relations,  June  1982  (Bulletin 

Reprint). 
Background  Notes  Index,  May  1982. 

Human  Rights 

Human  Rights  and  the  Refugee  Crisis, 
Assistant  Secretary  Abrams,  Tiger  Bay 
Club,  Miami,  June  2,  1982  (Current  Policy 
#401). 

Middle  East 

U.S.  Policy  Toward  the  Persian  Gulf,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Veliotes,  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  May  10,  1982  (Cur- 
rent Policy  #390). 

Background  Notes  on  Morocco,  May  1982. 

Background  Notes  on  Egypt  (June  1982). 

Terrorism 

Terrorist  Target:  The  Diplomat,  Deputy 
Director  Perez,  conference  on  terrorism 
sponsored  by  the  Institute  de  Cuestiones 
Internationales,  Madrid,  June  10,  1982 
(Current  Policy  #402). 

Western  Hemisphere 

Prospects  for  Peace  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
Secretary  Haig,  20th  meeting  of  foreign 
ministers  of  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance  (Rio  treaty),  May  27, 
1982  (Current  Policy  #397). 
Peaceful  Change  in  Central  America, 
Deputy  Secretary  Stoessel,  Pittsburgh 
World  Affairs  Council,  May  27,  1982  (Cur- 
rent Policy  #396). 
Maintaining  Momentum  Toward  an  Open 
World  Economy,  Assistant  Secretary 
Enders,  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Brazil-U.S.  Business  Council,  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  May  13,  1982  (Current  Policy 
#393). 
Radio  Marti  and  Cuban  Interference,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Enders,  Subcommittee  on 
Telecommunications,  Consumer  Protec- 
tion, and  Finance,  House  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  May  10,  1982 
(Current  Policy  #392). 
El  Salvador  (GIST,  June  1982). 
U.S.  Interests  in  the  Caribbean  Basin  (GIST, 

May  1982). 
Background  Notes  on  Belize  (May  1982). 
Background  Notes  on  Honduras  (May 
1982).  ■ 


Foreign  Relations 
Volume  Released 


The  Department  of  State  released  on 
February  18,  1982,  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  United  States,  1951,  vol.  Ill, 
"Western  European  Security  and  the 
German  Question,"  in  two  parts.  This  is 
the  fourth  volume  to  be  released  of 


seven  volumes  scheduled  for  the  yej 
1951.  The  Foreign  Relations  series  I 
been  published  continuously  since  If] 
as  the  official  record  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

This  volume  presents  2,029  pagi 
previously  classified  high-level  docui' 
tation  on  the  questions  of  European 
security  and  Germany.  Part  1  (page 
1-1,316)  documents  the  U.S.  partici 
tion  in  NATO,  including  the  accessit 
Greece  and  Turkey,  the  developmen: 
the  NATO  command  structure,  and 
seventh  and  eighth  sessions  of  the  }\ 
Atlantic  Council.  In  addition  to  NAri 
developments,  this  volume  presents 
documentation  on  the  U.S.  attitude 
toward  the  Conference  for  the  Orga: 
tion  of  a  European  Defense  Commui 
and  the  participation  of  the  United 
States  in  quadripartite  talks  at  Bon 
consider  a  German  contribution  to 
Western  defense.  Part  1  closes  wit 
documentation  on  the  preparation  : 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  meet 
the  spring  and  the  meetings  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  United  Sta 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  France  in 
September  and  November. 

Part  2  (pages  1,317-2,029)  pres' 
documentation  on  the  German  ques; 
Following  materials  on  general  poli- 
toward  Germany,  the  volume  docur 
Western  efforts  to  resolve  several  p 
lems  arising  from  the  wartime  set- 
tlements. Documentation  on  the  wo 
the  intergovernmental  study  group 
Germany  and  on  the  attempt  to  est; 
a  contractual  relationship  between  t 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  tl 
three  Western  allies  comprises  this 
tion.  The  volume  also  documents  U. 
concern  over  the  economic  situation 
Germany,  U.S.  policy  toward  reunif 
tion,  and  U.S.  participation  in  the  ti 
tite  group  on  Germany.  The  volume 
eludes  with  sections  on  Berlin,  the  i 
and  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany. 

Foreign  Relations,  1951,  vol.  Ill 
was  prepared  in  the  Office  of  the 
Historian,  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs, 
Department  of  State.  Listed  as  Dep 
ment  of  State  Publications  8982  (Pa 
and  9113  (Part  2),  this  volume  may 
obtained  for  $19.00  (Part  1)  and  $1E 
(Part  2).  The  index  to  both  parts  is 
tained  in  Part  2.  Checks  or  money 
orders  should  be  made  payable  to  tr 
Superintendent  of  Documents  and  a 
to  the  U.S.  Government  Book  Store 
Department  of  State,  Washington,  J 
20520.  ■ 
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tina.  Secretary  Visits  Turkey,  Greece; 

tends  North  Atlantic  Council  (remarks, 

ws  conferences,  final  communique)  .  .  60 

Control 
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to  the  Middle  East.  The  President 
appointed  Ambassador  Habib  as  his 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE 

The  article,  "Armenian  Terrorism:  A  Profile,"  which  appeared  in  the  feature  on  ter- 
rorism in  the  August  1982  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  does  not  necessarily  reflect  an  official 
position  of  the  Department  of  State,  and  the  interpretive  comments  in  the  article  are 
solely  those  of  the  author. 
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Plan  for  the  PLO 

Evacuation  From 

West  Beirut 


s  estined  for  Iraq  and  Jordan 
iqSol  Georgia*. 


On  August  20,  1982,  President  Reagan 
announced  the  agreement  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  Lebanon,  the  United  States, 
France,  Italy,  and  Israel  and  by  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  (PLO) 
to  a  plan  for  the  departure  from 
Lebanon  of  PLO  leaders,  offices,  and 
combatants  in  Beirut. 

Following  are  the  President's  state- 
ment, text  of  the  departure  plan,  fact 
sheets  concerning  details  of  the  agreed 
upon  arrangements,  a  White  House  state- 
ment, and  President  Reagan's  letters  to 
the  U.N.  Secretary  General  and  the 
Congress. 


PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT, 
AUG.  20,  19821 

Thank  you  all  and  let  me  just  say  in  ad- 
vance I'll  be  taking  no  questions  because 
Secretary  Shultz,  a  little  later  in  the 
day,  will  be  having  a  full  press  con- 
ference, so  you  can  take  everything  up 
with  him. 

Ambassador  Habib  [Philip  C.  Habib, 
President's  special  emissary  to  the  Mid- 
dle East]  has  informed  me  that  a  plan  to 
resolve  the  west  Beirut  crisis  has  been 
agreed  upon  by  all  the  parties  involved. 
As  part  of  this  plan,  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  has  requested,  and  I  have  ap- 
proved, the  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  to 
Beirut  as  part  of  a  multinational  force 
(MNF).  The  negotiations  to  develop  this 
plan  have  been  extremely  complex  and 
have  been  conducted  in  the  most 
arduous  circumstances.  At  times  it  was 


difficult  to  imagine  how  agreement  could 
be  reached  and  yet  it  has  been  reached. 
The  statesmanship  and  the  courage  of 
President  Sarkis  and  his  colleagues  in 
the  Lebanese  Government  deserve 
special  recognition  as  does  the  magnifi- 
cent work  of  Ambassador  Habib.  Phil 
never  lost  hope  and,  in  the  end,  his 
spirit  and  determination  carried  the  day. 
We  all  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

The  parties  who  made  this  plan 
possible  have  a  special  responsibility  for 
insuring  its  successful  completion,  or  im- 
plementation. I  expect  its  terms  to  be 
carried  out  in  good  faith  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  agreed  timetable.  This  will 
require  meticulous  adherence  to  the 
cease-fire.  Violations  by  any  party  would 
imperil  the  plan  and  bring  renewed 
bloodshed  and  tragedy  to  the  people  of 
Beirut,  and  under  no  circumstances 
must  that  be  allowed  to  happen.  As  you 
know,  my  agreement  to  include  U.S. 
forces  in  a  multinational  force  was 
essential  for  our  success.  In  the  days 
ahead,  they  and  forces  from  France  and 
Italy  will  be  playing  an  important  but 
carefully  limited  noncombatant  role.  The 
parties  to  the  plan  have  agreed  to  this 
role  and  have  provided  assurances  on 
the  safety  of  our  forces. 

Our  purpose  will  be  to  assist  the 
Lebanese  Armed  Forces  in  carrying  out 
their  responsibility  for  insuring  the  de- 
parture of  PLO  leaders,  offices,  and 
combatants  in  Beirut  from  Lebanese  ter- 
ritory under  safe  and  orderly  conditions. 
The  presence  of  U.S.  forces  also  will 
facilitate  the  restoration  of  the 
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sovereignty  and  authority  of  the 
Lebanese  Government  over  the  Beirut 
area.  In  no  case  will  our  troops  stay 
longer  than  30  days.  The  participation  of 
France  and  Italy  in  this  effort  is  further 
evidence  of  the  sense  of  responsibility  of 
these  good  friends  of  the  United  States. 

Successful  resolution  of  the  west 
Beirut  crisis  by  responsible  implementa- 
tion of  the  plan  now  agreed  will  set  the 
stage  for  the  urgent  international  action 
required  to  restore  Lebanon's  full 
sovereignty,  unity,  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity; obtain  the  rapid  withdrawal  of 
all  foreign  forces  from  that  country;  and 
help  insure  the  security  of  northern 
Israel.  We  must  also  move  quickly  in  the 
context  of  Camp  David  to  resolve  the 
Palestinian  issue  in  all  its  aspects,  as 
well  as  the  other  unresolved  problems  in 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  Only  when  all 
these  steps  are  accomplished  can  true 
and  lasting  peace  and  security  be 
achieved  in  the  Middle  East. 


DEPARTURE  PLAN2 

Plan  for  the  Departure  from  Lebanon  of 
the  Plo  Leadership,  Offices,  and 
Combatants  in  Beirut 

1.  Basic  Concept.  All  the  PLO  leader- 
ship, offices,  and  combatants  in  Beirut 
will  leave  Lebanon  peacefully  for  pre- 
arranged destinations  in  other  countries, 
in  accord  with  the  departure  schedules 
and  arrangements  set  out  in  this  plan. 
The  basic  concept  in  this  plan  is  consist- 
ent with  the  objective  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon  that  all  foreign  mili- 
tary forces  withdraw  from  Lebanon. 

2.  Cease-fire.  A  cease-fire  in  place 
will  be  scrupulously  observed  by  all  in 
Lebanon. 

3.  U.N.  Observers.  The  U.N. 
Observer  Group  stationed  in  the  Beirut 
area  will  continue  its  functioning  in  that 
area. 

4.  Safeguards.  Military  forces  pre- 
sent in  Lebanon— whether  Lebanese, 
Israeli,  Syrian,  Palestinian,  or  any 
other— will  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
safe,  secure,  and  timely  departure  of  the 
PLO  leadership,  offices,  and  combatants. 
Law-abiding  Palestinian  noncombatants 
left  behind  in  Beirut,  including  the 
families  of  those  who  have  departed,  will 


be  subject  to  Lebanese  laws  and  regula- 
tions. The  Governments  of  Lebanon  and 
the  United  States  will  provide  appropri- 
ate guarantees  of  safety  in  the  following 
ways. 

•  The  Lebanese  Government  will 
provide  its  guarantees  on  the  basis  of 
having  secured  assurances  from  armed 
groups  with  which  it  has  been  in  touch. 

•  The  United  States  will  provide  its 
guarantees  on  the  basis  of  assurances 
received  from  the  Government  of  Israel 
and  from  the  leadership  of  certain 
Lebanese  groups  with  which  it  has  been 
in  touch. 

5.  "Departure  Day"  is  defined  as  the 
day  on  which  advance  elements  of  the 
multinational  force  (MNF)  deploy  in  the 
Beirut  area,  in  accordance  with  arrange- 
ments worked  out  in  advance  among  all 
concerned,  and  on  which  the  initial 
group  or  groups  of  PLO  personnel  com- 
mence departure  from  Beirut  in  accord 
with  the  planned  schedule  (see  page  9). 

6.  The  Multinational  Force.  A  tem- 
porary multinational  force,  composed  of 
units  from  France,  Italy,  and  the  United 
States,  will  have  been  formed— at  the 
request  of  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment—to assist  the  Lebanese  Armed 
Forces  in  carrying  out  their  respon- 
sibilities in  this  operation.  The  Lebanese 
Armed  Forces  will  assure  the  departure 
from  Lebanon  of  the  PLO  leadership, 
offices,  and  combatants,  from  whatever 
organization  in  Beirut,  in  a  manner 
which  will: 

(A)  Assure  the  safety  of  such  de- 
parting PLO  personnel; 

(B)  Assure  the  safety  of  other  per- 
sons in  the  Beirut  area;  and 

(C)  Further  the  restoration  of  the 
sovereignty  and  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon  over  the  Beirut  area. 

7.  Schedule  of  Departures  and 
Other  Arrangements.  The  attached 
schedule  of  departures  is  subject  to  revi- 
sion as  may  be  necessary  because  of 
logistical  requirements  and  because  of 
any  necessary  shift  in  the  setting  of 
Departure  Day.  Details  concerning  the 
schedule  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Israeli 
Defense  Forces  through  the  Liaison  and 
Coordination  Committee.  Places  of 
assembly  for  the  departing  personnel 
will  be  identified  by  agreement  between 
the  Government  of  Lebanon  and  the 


PLO.  The  PLO  will  be  in  touch  with 
governments  receiving  personnel  to  c 
ordinate  arrival  and  other  arrangeme 
there.  If  assistance  is  required  the  PI 
should  notify  the  Government  of 
Lebanon. 

8.  MNF  Mandate.  In  the  event  tli 
the  departure  from  Lebanon  of  the  P 
personnel  referred  to  above  does  not 
take  place  in  accord  with  the  agreed 
predetermined  schedule,  the  mandate 
the  MNF  will  terminate  immediately 
all  MNF  personnel  will  leave  Lebanol 
forthwith. 

9.  Duration  of  MNF.  It  will  be 
mutually  agreed  between  the  Lebane: 
Government  and  the  governments  cq 
tributing  forces  to  the  MNF  that  the 
forces  of  the  MNF  will  depart  Lebari 
not  later  than  30  days  after  arrival,  j 
sooner  at  the  request  of  the  Governii 
of  Lebanon  or  at  the  direction  of  thej 
dividual  government  concerned,  or  if 
cord  with  the  termination  of  the  ma/, 
date  of  the  MNF  provided  for  above 

10.  The  PLO  leadership  will  be 
sponsible  for  the  organization  and 
management  of  the  assembly  and  th< 
final  departure  of  PLO  personnel,  fri 
beginning  to  end,  at  which  time  the 
leaders  also  will  all  be  gone.  Departi 
arrangements  will  be  coordinated  so 
departures  from  Beirut  take  place  at 
steady  pace,  day  by  day. 

11.  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  Co 
tribution.  The  Lebanese  Army  will  | 
tribute  between  seven  and  eight  arrr 
battalions  to  the  operation,  consistin 
between  2,500-3,500  men.  In  additic 
the  internal  security  force  will  con- 
tribute men  and  assistance  as  needei 

12.  ICRC.  The  International  Co 
mittee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC)  will 
able  to  assist  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  and  Lebanese  Armed  Fore 
various  ways,  including  in  the  organ 
tion  and  management  of  the  evacuai 
of  wounded  and  ill  Palestinian  and 
Syrian  personnel  to  appropriate  des 
tions,  and  in  assisting  in  the  charter 
and  movement  of  commercial  vessel 
use  in  departure  by  sea  to  other  cou 
tries.  The  Liaison  and  Coordination 
Committee  will  insure  that  there  wi 
proper  coordination  with  any  ICRC 
tivities  in  this  respect. 

13.  Departure  by  Air.  While  pr 
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Schedule  of  Departures 


st  21,  1982— Departure  Day 

he  advance  elements  of  the  MNF 
Dximately  350  men)  land  at  the 
3f  Beirut  at  about  0500  and  deploy 
Beirut  port  area  in  preparation 
■e  initial  departures  of  PLO  groups 
i. 

eanwhile,  the  Lebanese  Armed 
s  deploy  to  previously  agreed  posi- 
in  the  Beirut  area,  primarily  in  the 
led  demarcation  line  area,  to  assist 
departure  of  PLO  personnel.  The 
i  lese  Armed  Forces  will  take  over 
ons  occupied  by  the  PLO. 
he  PLO  will  insure  that  National 
ment  Forces  [collection  of 
lese  militias]  which  had  occupied 
S  positions  jointly  with  the  PLO 
lilso  withdraw. 

Is  the  day  proceeds,  the  Lebanese 
i  d  Forces  will  take  up  such  other 
ions  as  necessary  to  assist  in  the 
:  tare  of  PLO  personnel, 
eanwhile,  the  initial  group  of  PLO 
iinnel  assemble  in  preparation  for 
I  ture  by  sea  later  in  the  day  (or  on 
!st  22).  The  vessel  or  vessels  to  be 
:  'or  this  purpose  will  arrive  at  pier 
I  gust  21. 

le  initial  groups  could  include  the 
lied  and  ill,  who  would  be  trans- 
•jl  in  accordance  with  agreed  ar- 
I  ments— by  sea  or  land,  or  both— to 
i destinations  in  other  countries. 
ie  initial  group  or  groups  of  PLO 
s;inel  destined  for  Jordan  and  Iraq 
i  move  from  their  assembly  point 

waiting  commercial  vessel  or 
I  s  for  onward  transport  by  sea. 

pit  22 

ill  groups  destined  for  Jordan  or 
:vill  have  boarded  ship  and  will 
I  sailed  from  Beirut. 


Duplicating  the  model  followed  on 
August  21,  PLO  groups  destined  for 
Tunisia  assemble  and  move  to  the  Port 
of  Beirut  for  departure  by  sea. 

August  23 

All  PLO  personnel  destined  for 
Tunisia  complete  their  assembly  and  em- 
bark on  commercial  vessel  for  Tunisia. 

PLO  personnel  destined  for  South 
Yemen  assemble  and  move  to  a  vessel 
for  departure  then  or  on  August  24. 

August  24-25 

Assembly  and  departure  by  sea  of 
PLO  personnel  destined  for  North 
Yemen. 

August  25 

Provided  that  satisfactory  logistical 
arrangements  have  been  completed,  the 
initial  groups  of  PLO  personnel  destined 
for  Syria  assemble  and  move  overland 
via  the  Beirut-Damascus  highway  to 
Syria. 

The  advance  French  elements  of  the 
MNF  already  in  the  port  area  will  have 
taken  up  such  other  agreed  positions  on 
the  land  route  in  the  Beirut  area  as 
necessary  to  assist  in  the  overland 
departure  of  the  PLO  personnel  for 
Syria. 

The  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  join 
with  the  French  in  occupying  such  posi- 
tions. 

(If  it  should  be  agreed  that  these  in- 
itial groups  should  go  by  sea  to  Syria 
rather  than  by  land,  this  departure 
schedule  also  is  subject  to  amendment  to 
assure  that  logistical  requirements  are 
met.) 

August  26-28  (Approximately) 

The  remaining  forces  of  the  MNF 


(from  the  United  States,  France,  and 
Italy)  arrive  in  the  Beirut  area  and 
deploy  to  agreed  locations  as  determined 
through  the  Liaison  and  Coordinating 
Committee.  This  movement  may  be  ac- 
companied by  the  transfer  of  the  ad- 
vance French  elements  previously  in  the 
port  area  and  elsewhere  to  other  loca- 
tions in  the  Beirut  area. 

August  26-27-28 

PLO  groups  destined  for  Syria  con- 
tinue to  move— by  land  or  sea— to  Syria. 

August  22-September  4 

Turnover  to  the  Lebanese  Armed 
Forces  of  PLO  weaponry,  military  equip- 
ment, and  ammunition  in  a  continuing 
and  orderly  fashion. 

August  29-30-31 

Redployment  out  of  Beirut  of  the 
Syrian  elements  of  the  ADF. 

September  1-4 

Completion  of  the  departure  to 
Syria — by  land  or  sea — of  all  PLO  or 
Palestine  Liberation  Army  personnel 
destined  for  Syria. 

September  2-3 

Assembly  and  departure  by  sea  of 
all  PLO  personnel  destined  for  the 
Sudan. 

Assembly  and  movement  by  sea  of 
all  PLO  personnel  destined  for  Algeria. 

September  4-21 

The  MNF  assists  the  Lebanese 
Armed  Forces  in  arrangements,  as  may 
be  agreed  between  governments  con- 
cerned, to  insure  good  and  lasting 
security  throughout  the  area  of  opera- 
tion. 

September  21-26 

Departure  of  MNF. 


fcall  for  departure  by  sea  and  land, 
•ures  by  air  are  not  foreclosed. 
I .  Liaison  and  Coordination: 

(The  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  will 
A  primary  point  of  contact  for 
>\  with  the  PLO  as  well  as  with 
Ej  armed  groups  and  will  provide 
e  ary  information. 

t  Tiber  1982 


•  The  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  and 
MNF  will  have  formed  prior  to  Depar- 
ture Day  a  Liaison  and  Coordination 
Committee,  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  MNF  participating  governments 
and  the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces.  The 
committee  will  carry  out  close  and  effec- 
tive liaison  with,  and  provide  continuous 


and  detailed  information  to,  the  Israeli 
Defense  Forces  (IDF).  On  behalf  of  the 
committee,  the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces 
will  continue  to  carry  out  close  and  ef- 
fective liaison  with  the  PLO  and  other 
armed  groups  in  the  Beirut  area.  For 


Lebanese  Note  Requesting 
U.S.  Contribution  to  MNF 

Beirut 

August  the  18th,  1982 

Ambassador  Robert  S.  Dillon 
U.S.  Embassy,  Beirut 

Your  Excellency, 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  many 
conversations  between  their  Excellencies  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Lebanon,  the 
Prime  Minister  and  myself  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  Ambassador  Philip  C.  Habib, 
Special  Emissary  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  well  as  to  the  resolution  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers  passed  today.  I  have  the  honor  to 
refer  to  the  schedule  set  up  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon,  after  consultations  with  in- 
terested parties,  in  order  to  assure  the 
withdrawal  from  Lebanese  territory  of  the 
Palestinian  leaders,  offices  and  combatants 
related  to  any  organization  now  in  the  Beirut 
area,  in  a  manner  which  will: 

(1)  assure  the  safety  of  such  departing 
persons; 

(2)  assure  the  safety  of  the  persons  in  the 
area;  and 

(3)  further  the  restoration  of  the 
sovereignty  and  authority  of  the  Government 
of  Lebanon  over  the  Beirut  area. 

In  this  context,  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  is  proposing  to  several  nations  that 
they  contribute  forces  to  serve  as  a  tem- 
porary Multinational  Force  (MNF)  in  Beirut. 
The  mandate  of  the  MNF  will  be  to  provide 
appropriate  assistance  to  the  Lebanese 
Armed  Forces  (LAF)  as  they  carry  out  the 
foregoing  responsibilities,  in  accordance  with 
the  annexed  schedule.  The  MNF  may  under- 
take other  functions  only  by  mutual  agree- 
ment. It  is  understood  that,  in  the  event  that 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Palestinian  personnel 
referred  to  above  does  not  take  place  in  ac- 
cord with  the  predetermined  schedule,  the 
mandate  of  the  MNF  will  terminate  im- 
mediately and  all  MNF  personnel  will  leave 
Lebanon  forthwith. 

In  the  foregoing  context,  I  have  the 
honor  to  propose  that  the  United  States  of 
America  deploy  a  force  of  approximately  800 
personnel  to  Beirut,  subject  to  the  following 
terms  and  conditions: 


Exchange  of  Notes 

•  The  American  military  force  shall  carry 
out  appropriate  activities  consistent  with  the 
mandate  of  the  MNF. 

•  Command  authority  over  the  American 
force  will  be  exercised  exclusively  by  the 
United  States  Government  through  existing 
American  military  channels. 

•  The  American  force  will  operate  in 
close  coordination  with  the  LAF.  To  assure 
effective  coordination  with  the  LAF,  the 
American  force  will  assign  liaison  officers  to 
the  LAF  and  the  Government  of  Lebanon 
will  assign  liaison  officers  to  the  American 
force.  The  LAF  liaison  officers  to  the 
American  force  will,  inter  alia,  perform 
liaison  with  the  civilian  population  and 
manifest  the  authority  of  the  Lebanese 
Governement  in  all  appropriate  situations. 

•  In  carrying  out  its  mission,  the 
American  force  will  not  engage  in  combat.  It 
may,  however,  exercise  the  right  of  self- 
defense. 

•  The  American  force  will  depart 
Lebanon  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  its 
arrival,  or  sooner  at  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  Lebanon  or  at  the  direction  of  the 
United  States  Government,  or  according  to 
the  termination  of  the  mandate  provided  for 
above. 

•  The  Government  of  Lebanon  and  the 
LAF  will  take  all  measures  necessary  to  en- 
sure the  protection  of  the  American  force's 
personnel,  to  include  securing  the  assurances 
from  all  armed  elements  not  now  under  the 
authority  of  the  Lebanese  Government  that 
they  will  comply  with  the  cease-fire  and 
cessation  of  hostilities. 

•  The  American  force  will  enjoy  both  the 
degree  of  freedom  of  movement  and  the  right 
to  undertake  those  activities  deemed 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  its  mission 
or  for  the  support  of  its  personnel.  Accord- 
ingly, it  shall  enjoy  all  facilities  necessary  for 
the  accomplishment  of  these  purposes.  Per- 
sonnel in  the  American  force  shall  enjoy  the 
privileges  and  immunities  accorded  the  ad- 
ministrative and  technical  staff  of  the 
American  Embassy  in  Beirut,  and  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  immigration  and  customs  require- 
ments, and  restrictions  on  entering  or  depart- 
ing Lebanon.  Personnel,  property  and  equip- 
ment of  the  American  force  introduced  into 


Lebanon  shall  be  exempt  from  any  form  o 
tax,  duty,  charge  or  levy. 

I  have  the  further  honor  to  propose,  if 
the  foregoing  is  acceptable  to  your  Excel- 
lency's government,  that  your  Excellency': 
reply  to  that  effect,  together  with  this  not 
shall  constitute  an  agreement  between  out 
two  governments,  to  enter  into  force  on  ti 
date  of  your  Excellency's  reply. 

Please  accept,  your  Excellency,  the 
assurances  of  my  highest  consideration. 

Fuad  Boutros 

Deputy  Prime  Minister/ 
Minister  of  Foreign  Aff  ■ 

U.S.  Reply  to  Lebanese  Note 
Requesting  U.S.  Contribution  to  Ml 

August  20,  I ! 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  your  Exceller  I 
note  of  18  August  1982  requesting  the 
deployment  of  an  American  force  to  Beirul 
am  pleased  to  inform  you  on  behalf  of  my 
government  that  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  deploy  temporarily  a  force  of  • 
proximately  800  personnel  as  part  of  a 
Multinational  Force  (MNF)  to  provide  ap- 
propriate assistance  to  the  Lebanese  Armi 
Forces  (LAF)  as  they  carry  out  their  resp< 
sibilities  concerning  the  withdrawal  of 
Palestinian  personnel  in  Beirut  from 
Lebanese  territory  under  safe  and  orderly 
conditions,  in  accordance  with  the  schedul< 
annexed  to  your  Excellency's  note.  It  is 
understood  that  the  presence  of  such  an 
American  force  will  in  this  way  facilitate  t 
restoration  of  Lebanese  Government 
sovereignty  and  authority  over  the  Beirut 
area,  an  objective  which  is  fully  shared  by  y 
government. 

I  have  the  further  honor  to  inform  you 
that  my  government  accepts  the  terms  an< 
conditions  concerning  the  presence  of  the 
American  force  in  the  Beirut  area  as  set 
forth  in  your  note,  and  that  your  Excellent 
note  and  this  reply  acccordingly  constitute  i 
agreement  between  our  two  governments. 

Robert  S.  Dillon 
Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  of  Ame  a 
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lenience,  the  Liaison  and  Coordina- 
Committee  will  have  two  essential 
ponents: 

(A)  Supervisory  liaison;  and 

(B)  Military  and  technical  liaison 
coordination. 

Liaison  and  Coordination  Commit- 
will  act  collectively;  however,  it  may 
gnate  one  or  more  of  its  members 
orimary  liaison  contact  who  would  of 
■se  act  on  behalf  of  all. 

•  Liaison  arrangements  and  con- 
itions  will  be  conducted  in  such  a 
as  to  minimize  misunderstandings 
to  forestall  difficulties.  Appropriate 
ns  of  communications  between  the 
mittee  and  other  groups  will  be 
:loped  for  this  purpose. 

•  The  Liaison  and  Coordination 
mittee  will  continually  monitor  and 
i  all  concerned  currently  informed 
rding  the  implementation  of  the 

,  including  any  revisions  to  the 
rture  schedule  as  may  be  necessary 
use  of  logistical  requirements. 

L5.  Duration  of  Departure.  The 

rture  period  shall  be  as  short  as 
ible  and,  in  any  event,  no  longer 
2  weeks. 

6.  Transit  Through  Lebanon.  As 

of  any  departure  arrangement,  all 
?ments  of  convoys  carrying  PLO 
mnel  must  be  conducted  in  daylight 
s.  When  moving  overland  from 
it  to  Syria,  the  convoys  should  cross 
order  into  Syria  with  no  stops  en 
;.  In  those  instances  when  convoys 
parting  PLO  personnel  pass 
igh  positions  of  the  Israeli  Defense 
is,  whether  in  the  Beirut  area  or 
here  in  Lebanon,  the  Israeli 
lse  Forces  will  clear  the  route  for 
Jmporary  period  in  which  the  con- 
5  running.  Similar  steps  will  be 
i  by  other  armed  groups  located  in 
rea  of  the  route  the  convoy  will 

7.  Arms  Carried  by  PLO  Person- 

)n  their  departure,  PLO  personnel 
e  allowed  to  carry  with  them  one 
dual  side  weapon  (pistol,  rifle,  or 
arine  gun)  and  ammunition. 

I  Heavy  and  Spare  Weaponry 
lunitions.  The  PLO  will  turn  over 
Lebanese  Armed  Forces  as  gifts 


all  remaining  weaponry  in  their  posses- 
sion, including  heavy,  crew-served,  and 
spare  weaponry  and  equipment,  along 
with  all  munitions  left  behind  in  the 
Beirut  area.  The  Lebanese  Armed 
Forces  may  seek  the  assistance  of 
elements  of  the  MNF  in  securing  and 
disposing  of  the  military  equipment.  The 
PLO  will  assist  the  Lebanese  Armed 
Forces  by  providing,  prior  to  their 
departure,  full  and  detailed  information 
as  to  the  location  of  this  military  equip- 
ment. 

19.  Mines  and  Booby  Traps.  The 
PLO  and  the  Arab  Deterrent  Force 
(ADF)  will  provide  to  the  Lebanese 
Armed  Forces  and  the  MNF  (through 
the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces)  full  and 
detailed  information  on  the  location  of 
mines  and  booby  traps. 

20.  Movement  of  PLO  Leadership. 
Arrangements  will  be  made  so  that 
departing  PLO  personnel  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
military  and  political  leadership 
throughout  all  stages  of  the  departure 
operation. 

21.  Turnover  of  Prisoners  and  Re- 
mains. The  PLO  will,  through  the 
ICRC,  turn  over  to  the  Israeli  Defense 
Forces,  all  Israeli  nationals  whom  they 
have  taken  in  custody,  and  the  remains, 
or  full  and  detailed  information  about 
the  location  of  the  remains,  of  all  Israeli 
soldiers  who  have  fallen.  The  PLO  will 
also  turn  over  to  the  Lebanese  Armed 
Forces  all  other  prisoners  whom  they 
have  taken  in  custody  and  the  remains, 
or  full  and  detailed  information  about 
the  location  of  the  remains,  of  all  other 
soldiers  who  have  fallen.  All  arrange- 
ments for  such  turnovers  shall  be 
worked  out  with  the  ICRC  as  required 
prior  to  Departure  Day. 

22.  Syrian  Military  Forces.  It  is 
noted  that  arrangements  have  been 
made  between  the  Governments  of 
Lebanon  and  Syria  for  the  deployment 
of  all  military  personnel  of  the  Arab 
Deterrent  Force  from  Beirut  during  the 
departure  period.  These  forces  will  be 
allowed  to  take  their  equipment  with 
them,  except  for  that— under  mutual 
agreement  between  the  two  govern- 
ments—which is  turned  over  to  the 
Lebanese  Armed  Forces.  All  elements  of 
the  Palestinian  Liberation  Army, 


WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT, 
AUG.  19,  19821 

We  are,  of  course,  extremely  gratified 
by  the  Israeli  Cabinet's  approval  of  the 
plan,  which  is  a  tribute  to  the 
remarkable  diplomatic  achievement  of 
the  President's  personal  emissary,  Am- 
bassador Philip  Habib.  It  sets  the  stage 
for  implementation  of  the  plan,  which 
we  expect  to  start  as  early  as  this 
weekend.  We  urge  the  parties  to  make 
every  effort  to  clear  up  the  remaining 
matters  so  that  implementation  can  go 
forward  as  soon  as  possible. 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Aug.  23,  1982. 


whether  or  not  they  now  or  in  the  past 
have  been  attached  to  the  Arab  Deter- 
rent Force,  will  withdraw  from 
Lebanon. 


FACT  SHEETS  ON  THE 
DEPARTURE3 

Plan  for  the  Departure  of  the  PLO 

A  plan  for  the  departure  from  Lebanon 
of  the  PLO  leaders,  offices,  and  com- 
batants in  Beirut  has  been  accepted  by 
the  Governments  of  Lebanon,  the  troop- 
contributing  countries,  and  Israel  and  by 
the  PLO.  That  plan  includes  a  schedule 
of  departures  which  is  also  attached  to 
the  bilateral  notes  exchanged  between 
the  Government  of  Lebanon  and  the 
troop-contributing  countries. 

The  PLO  will  go  to  various  countries 
in  the  region  including  Jordan,  Iraq, 
Tunisia,  North  Yemen,  South  Yemen, 
Syria,  Sudan,  and  Algeria. 

Departing  PLO  personnel  will  be  ac- 
companied by  a  proportionate  share  of 
the  military  and  political  leadership 
throughout  all  stages  of  the  departure 
arrangements. 

The  PLO  will  turn  over  to  the 
Lebanese  Armed  Forces  their  heavy  and 
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crew-served  weapons,  spare  weaponry 
and  equipment  along  with  all  munitions 
left  behind  in  the  Beirut  area.  They  and 
the  Arab  Deterrent  Force  will  also  pro- 
vide detailed  information  on  the  location 
of  mines  and  booby  traps  to  the 
Lebanese  Armed  Forces.  On  departure, 
PLO  personnel  may  carry  with  them  an 
individual  side  weapon  and  ammunition. 
The  Arab  Deterrent  Force  (i.e.,  the 
Syrians)  and  those  forces  attached  to  the 
Arab  Deterrent  Force  will  also  redeploy 
from  Beirut  during  the  period  of  the 
PLO  departure.  The  Syrian  military 
forces  will  take  their  equipment  with 
them  except  for  that  which,  by  mutual 
agreement,  is  turned  over  to  the 
Lebanese  Armed  Forces. 

MNF  Composition,  Area  of 
Operations,  and  Mission 

Force  Composition.  The  multinational 
force,  which  will  be  deployed  to  the 
Beirut  area  at  the  request  of  the 
Government  of  Lebanon,  will  be  com- 
prised of  approximately  400  Italian,  800 
French,  and  800  U.S.  military  personnel. 
The  U.S.  portion  of  the  MNF  will  be 
comprised  of  Marines  of  the  32d  Marine 
Amphibious  Unit  presently  serving  with 
elements  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  on  duty  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

Area  of  Operations.  The  MNF  will 
operate  in  and  around  the  Beirut  area. 
It  will  take  up  positions  and  operate 
from  locations  determined  by  mutual 
agreement  between  the  various  national 
contingents  and  the  Lebanese  Armed 
Forces  through  the  mechanism  of  a 
Liaison  and  Coordination  Committee. 

Mission.  The  multinational  force 
will  assist  the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces 
in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  for  in- 
suring the  safe  and  orderly  departure 
from  Lebanon  of  the  PLO  leaders,  of- 
fices, and  combatants  in  a  manner  which 
will  insure  the  safety  of  other  persons  in 
the  area,  and  which  will  further  the 
restoration  of  the  sovereignty  and 
authority  of  the  Government  of  Lebanon 
over  the  Beirut  area. 

Duration  of  the  MNF  Mandate.  It 
has  been  mutually  agreed  between  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  and  those 
governments  contributing  forces  to  the 
MNF  that  these  forces  will  depart 
Lebanon  not  later  than  30  days  after  ar- 
rival, or  sooner  at  the  request  of  the 


Government  of  Lebanon  or  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  individual  government  con- 
cerned. There  is  also  provision  for  the 
immediate  termination  of  the  mandate 
of  the  MNF  and  for  its  withdrawal  from 
Beirut  in  the  event  that  the  departure 
from  Lebanon  of  PLO  personnel  does 
not  take  place  in  accord  with  the 
predetermined  schedule. 

Role  and  Mission  of 
U.S.  Forces  in  Beirut 

U.S.  forces  will  be  deployed  to  Beirut  as 
part  of  the  multinational  force  based  on 
an  agreement  between  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  the  Government  of  Lebanon. 

The  U.S.  contingent  of  the  multina- 
tional force  will  provide  appropriate 
assistance  to  the  Lebanese  Armed 
Forces  as  they  carry  out  their  respon- 
sibilities concerning  the  withdrawal  of 
PLO  personnel  in  Beirut  from  Lebanese 
territory  under  safe  and  orderly  condi- 
tions. The  presence  of  U.S.  forces  also 
will  facilitate  the  restoration  of 
Lebanese  Government  sovereignty  and 
authority  over  the  Beirut  area. 

U.S.  forces  will  enter  Beirut  after 
the  evacuation  is  well  underway  (prob- 
ably 5  or  6  days  thereafter)  in  concert 
with  the  Italian  MNF  contingent  and  the 
remainder  of  the  French  force.  Approx- 
imately 800  Marines  from  Sixth  Fleet 
units  will  be  deployed.  Command 
authority  for  the  Marines  will  be  exer- 
cised by  the  National  Command  Authori- 
ty (NCA)  through  normal  American  mili- 
tary channels  (EUCOM).  These  forces 
will  not  engage  in  combat  by  may  exer- 
cise the  right  of  self-defense.  They  will 
have  freedom  of  movement  and  the 
right  to  undertake  actions  necessary  to 
perform  their  mission  or  to  support  their 
personnel.  U.S.  personnel  will  be  armed 
with  usual  infantry  weapons. 

Close  coordination  will  be  main- 
tained with  the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces. 
There  will  be  an  exchange  of  liaison  of- 
ficers among  the  elements  of  the  MNF 
and  the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces.  A 
Liaison  and  Coordination  Committee 
composed  of  representatives  from  the 
U.S.,  French,  Italian,  and  Lebanese 
armed  forces  will  assist  this  process. 
The  Government  of  Lebanon  and  the 
Lebanese  Armed  Forces  are  taking 


measures  necessary  to  insure  the  pro 
tion  of  U.S.  forces  including  having 
secured  assurances  from  armed 
elements  that  they  will  comply  with  t 
cease-fire  and  cessation  of  hostilities. 
The  U.S.  contingent  will  be  in  Bei 
for  no  more  than  30  days. 

War  Powers  Resolution 

The  War  Powers  Resolution  requires, 
report  to  Congress  within  48  hours  a1: 
the  introduction  of  U.S.  Armed  Fora 
(1)  into  foreign  territory  while  equippl 
for  combat;  or  (2)  into  hostilities  or 
situations  where  imminent  involveme 
in  hostilities  is  clearly  indicated  by  th 
circumstances. 

There  is  no  intention  or  expectat- 
that  U.S.  forces  will  become  involved' 
hostilities  in  Beirut.  They  will  be  in 
Lebanon  at  the  formal  request  of  the, 
Government  of  Lebanon;  we  will  hav>' 
assurances  regarding  the  safety  and 
security  of  the  multinational  force. 
Although  we  cannot  rule  out  isolated 
acts  of  violence,  all  appropriate  preca> 
tions  will  be  taken  to  assure  the  safeti 
of  U.S.  military  personnel  during  the: 
brief  assignment  to  Lebanon. 

These  matters  will,  in  any  event, 
kept  under  constant  review,  and  the 
President  will  report  to  Congress  con 
sistent  with  the  reporting  requiremer 
of  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 

Agreements  and  Assurances 

U.S.  forces  will  participate  in  the 
multinational  force  in  Beirut  pursuan  < 
an  agreement  between  the  U.S.  Gove- 
ment  and  the  Government  of  Lebanoi 
That  agreement  is  in  the  form  of  an  < 
change  of  notes  signed  by  Ambassadc 
Dillon  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Governing 
and  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Minis! 
of  Foreign  Affairs  Boutros  on  behalf 
the  Lebanese  Government. 

The  agreement  describes  the  mis- 
sions of  the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces, 
the  MNF,  and  the  U.S.  forces  par- 
ticipating in  the  MNF.  It  contains  pro 
sions  concerning  command  authority  I 
U.S.  forces,  coordination  with  the 
Lebanese  Armed  Forces  and  immunits 
of  U.S.  personnel.  Annexed  to  the 
agreement  is  the  schedule  for  the  PL1 
departure  from  Beirut. 
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In  accordance  with  the  agreement, 
Government  of  Lebanon  has  secured 
usances  from  all  armed  elements  not 
■  under  the  authority  of  the  Lebanese 
ernment  that  they  will  comply  with 
cease-fire  and  cessation  of  hostilities. 
Government  of  Israel  has  provided 
ropriate  assurances. 

b  of  the  ICRC  in  Moving  the  PLO 
n  West  Beirut 

role  envisaged  for  the  International 
imittee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC)  in 
ing  the  PLO  from  west  Beirut  is 
being  finalized  on  the  basis  of 
issions  in  Geneva  and  Beirut. 
In  accordance  with  its  charter,  the 
C  will  be  expected  to  care  for  the 
and  wounded  combatants  while  in 
sit.  Initially,  the  ICRC  will  arrange 
sport  and  provide  medical  care  for 
sick  and  wounded  PLO  personnel 
g  to  Greece. 

ncing  the  Departure  of  the  PLO 
it  West  Beirut 

cost  of  chartering  transport  of  the 
combatants  to  receiving  countries 
)e  funded  through  international 
nizations.  The  United  States  is 
ired  to  provide  initial  funding  from 
!  Department  funds. 
Estimates  regarding  the  cost  of 
lating  PLO  forces  from  west  Beirut 
•ntly  range  from  $2  to  $4  million, 
figure  could  be  increased,  however, 
e  number  of  people  to  be  trans- 
d  and  their  ultimate  destinations 
nalized. 


SIDENT'S  LETTER  TO  THE 
SECRETARY  GENERAL, 
20,  19824 

dated  August  20,  1982,  from  the  Charge 
resa.i.  of  the  U.S.  Permanent  Mission 
United  Nations  addressed  to  the 
iry  General 

the  honour  to  transmit  the  following 
re  from  the  President  of  the  United 


"Dear  Mr.  Secretary-General: 

"As  you  know,  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Lebanon  has  requested  the 
deployment  of  a  multinational  force  in  Beirut 
to  assist  the  Lebanese  armed  forces  as  they 
carry  out  the  orderly  and  safe  departure  of 
Palestinian  personnel  now  in  the  Beirut  area 
in  a  manner  which  will  further  the  restora- 
tion of  the  sovereignty  and  authority  of  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  over  the  Beirut  area. 
The  Lebanese  Government  has  asked  for  the 
participation  of  United  States  military  per- 
sonnel in  this  force,  together  with  military 
personnel  from  France  and  Italy. 

"I  wish  to  inform  you  that  the  United 
States  Government  has  agreed,  in  response 
to  this  request  from  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment, to  deploy  a  force  of  about  800  person- 
nel to  Beirut  for  a  period  not  exceeding  30 
days.  It  is  my  firm  intention  and  belief  that 
these  troops  will  not  be  involved  in  hostilities 
during  the  course  of  this  operation. 

"The  deployment  of  this  United  States 
force  is  consistent  with  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  United  Nations  as  set  forth 
in  Articles  1  and  2  of  the  Charter.  It  furthers 
the  goals  of  Security  Council  resolutions  508 
(1982)  and  509  (1982)  adopted  in  June  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Lebanese  conflict.  The  force 
will  plan  to  work  closely  with  the  United  Na- 
tions observer  group  stationed  in  the  Beirut 
area. 

"This  agreement  will  support  the  objec- 
tive of  helping  to  restore  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity, sovereignty  and  political  in- 
dependence of  Lebanon.  It  is  part  of  the  con- 
tinuing efforts  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  bring  lasting  peace  to  that  troubled 
country,  which  has  too  long  endured  the 
trials  of  civil  strife  and  armed  conflict. 

Ronald  Reagan" 

I  have  the  honour  to  request  that  the  present 
letter  be  circulated  as  an  official  document  of 
the  General  Assembly,  under  item  34  of  the 
provisional  agenda,  and  of  the  Security 
Council. 

Kenneth  L.  Adelman 
Ambassador 


PRESIDENT'S  LETTER 
TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
AUG.  24,  1982s 

On  August  18,  1982,  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  established  a  plan  for  the  departure 
from  Lebanon  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  leadership,  offices,  and  com- 
batants in  Beirut.  This  plan  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  Government  of  Israel.  The 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  has  in- 
formed the  Government  of  Lebanon  that  it 


also  has  accepted  the  plan.  A  key  element  of 
this  plan  is  the  need  for  a  multinational  force, 
including  a  United  States  component,  to 
assist  the  Government  of  Lebanon  in  carry- 
ing out  its  responsibilities  concerning  the 
withdrawal  of  these  personnel  under  safe  and 
orderly  conditions.  This  will  facilitate  the 
restoration  of  Lebanese  Government 
sovereignty  and  authority  over  the  Beirut 
area. 

In  response  to  the  formal  request  of  the 
Government  of  Lebanon,  and  in  view  of  the 
requirement  for  such  a  force  in  order  to 
secure  the  acceptance  by  concerned  parties  of 
the  departure  plan,  I  have  authorized  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  to  par- 
ticipate on  a  limited  and  temporary  basis.  In 
accordance  with  my  desire  that  the  Congress 
be  fully  informed  on  this  matter,  and  consis- 
tent with  the  War  Powers  Resolution,  I  am 
hereby  providing  a  report  on  the  deployment 
and  mission  of  these  members  of  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces. 

On  August  21,  in  accordance  with  the 
departure  plan,  approximately  350  French 
military  personnel— the  advance  elements  of 
the  multinational  force— were  deployed  in 
Beirut  together  with  elements  of  the 
Lebanese  Armed  Forces,  and  the  departure 
of  Palestinian  personnel  began.  To  date, 
Palestinian  personnel  have  departed  Lebanon 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  plan. 

On  August  25,  approximately  800 
Marines  began  to  arrive  in  Beirut.  These 
troops  are  equipped  with  weapons  consistent 
with  their  non-combat  mission,  including 
usual  infantry  weapons. 

Under  our  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon,  these  U.S.  military  person- 
nel will  assist  the  Government  of  Lebanon  in 
carrying  out  its  responsibilities  concerning 
the  withdrawal  of  Palestinian  personnel 
under  safe  and  orderly  conditions.  The 
presence  of  our  forces  will  in  this  way 
facilitate  the  restoration  of  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment sovereignty  and  authority  in  the  Beirut 
area.  Our  forces  will  operate  in  close  coor- 
dination with  the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces, 
which  will  have  2,500-3,500  personnel  as- ' 
signed  to  this  operation,  as  well  as  with  a 
total  of  approximately  800  French  and  400 
Italian  military  personnel  in  the  multinational 
force.  Transportation  of  the  personnel  depar- 
ting is  being  carried  out  by  commercial  air 
and  sea  transport,  and  by  land.  According  to 
our  agreement  with  the  Government  of 
Lebanon,  the  United  States  military  person- 
nel will  be  withdrawn  from  Lebanon  within 
thirty  days. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  there  is  no  in- 
tention or  expectation  that  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  will  become  involved  in  hostilities. 
They  are  in  Lebanon  at  the  formal  request  of 
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the  Government  of  Lebanon.  Our  agreement 
with  the  Government  of  Lebanon  expressly 
rules  out  any  combat  responsibilities  for  the 
U.S.  forces.  All  armed  elements  in  the  area 
have  given  assurances  that  they  will  take  no 
action  to  interfere  with  the  implementation  of 
the  departure  plan  or  the  activities  of  the 
multinational  force.  (The  departure  has  been 
underway  for  some  days  now,  and  thus  far 
these  assurances  have  been  fulfilled.)  Finally, 
the  departure  plan  makes  it  clear  that  in  the 
event  of  a  breakdown  in  its  implementation, 
the  multinational  force  will  be  withdrawn. 
Although  we  cannot  rule  out  isolated  acts  of 
violence,  all  appropriate  precautions  have 
thus  been  taken  to  assure  the  safety  of  U.S. 
military  personnel  during  their  brief  assign- 
ment to  Lebanon. 

This  deployment  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  to  Lebanon  is  being  under- 
taken pursuant  to  the  President's  constitu- 
tional authority  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  foreign  relations  and  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces. 

This  step  will  not,  by  itself,  resolve  the 
situation  in  Lebanon,  let  alone  the  problems 
which  have  plagued  the  region  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  But  I  believe  that  it  will  im- 
prove the  prospects  for  realizing  our  objec- 
tives in  Lebanon: 

•  a  permanent  cessation  of  hostilities; 

•  establishment  of  a  strong,  represen- 
tative central  government; 

•  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces; 

•  restoration  of  control  by  the  Lebanese 
Government  throughout  the  country;  and 

•  establishment  of  conditions  under 
which  Lebanon  no  longer  can  be  used  as  a 
launching  point  for  attacks  against  Israel. 

I  also  believe  that  progress  on  the  Lebanon 
problem  will  contribute  to  an  atmosphere  in 
the  region  necessary  for  progress  towards 
the  establishment  of  a  comprehensive  peace 
in  the  region  under  Camp  David,  based 
firmly  on  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolutions 
242  and  338. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 


Secretary  Shultz's  News 
Conference  of  August  20  (Excerpts) 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Aug.  23,  1982. 

2Made  available  to  news  correspondents 
by  Acting  Department  spokesman  Alan 
Romberg. 

3Made  available  to  news  correspondents 
by  Acting  Department  spokesman  Alan 
Romberg. 

♦Circulated  as  a  document  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  and  Security  Council 
(A/37/393-S/15371,  Aug.  21,  1982). 

identical  letters  addressed  to  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  Strom  Thurmond, 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate.  ■ 


Following  are  excerpts  from  a  news 
conference  given  by  Secretary  Shultz 
shortly  after  President  Reagan's  state- 
ment on  the  PLO  departure  plan.1 

The  President  today  announced  that  a 
plan  to  resolve  the  crisis  in  west  Beirut 
has  been  agreed  upon  by  all  the  parties, 
and  that  in  connection  with  that  plan  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  has  asked  the 
United  States,  and  the  President  has 
agreed,  to  the  deployment  of  U.S.  forces 
as  part  of  a  multinational  force  to  help 
the  Government  of  Lebanon  to  imple- 
ment the  plan. 

He  also  expressed  his  admiration 
and  his  thanks  to  Phil  Habib,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  add 
my  thanks  to  Phil,  a  truly  great  Ameri- 
can. 

The  President  also  said  that  I  would 
answer  the  questions,  so  here  I  am. 

Q.  Have  American-Israeli  rela- 
tions suffered  because  of  the  Israeli 
invasion  of  Lebanon,  and  on  a  broader 
scale,  how  do  you  judge  the  impact  of 
the  fighting  on  American- Arab  rela- 
tions? 

A.  The  Israeli-U.S.  relationship  re- 
mains a  strong  one.  We  are  completely 
committed  to  the  support  of  the  security 
of  Israel.  Certainly,  there  have  been 
some  strains  during  this  period.  The 
United  States  opposed  the  entry  of 
Israeli  troops  into  Lebanon.  There  were 
some  occasions  when  it  seemed  to  us 
that  the  Israeli  military  actions  were  ex- 
cessive, and  we  said  so.  So  those  times 
presented  great  strains.  But  underneath 
it  all  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Israel  remains  a 
strong  one. 

There's  no  question  about  the  fact- 
turning  to  the  second  part  of  your  ques- 
tion—that our  relationships  with  our 
friends  in  the  Arab  world  have  been 
strained,  and  understandably  so,  as  they 
have  seen  the  suffering  in  Lebanon  and 
the  great  destruction  in  Beirut.  We  seek 


to  resolve  those  issues.  I  think  the  cc 
structive  role  that  the  United  States  I 
played  in  the  development  of  this  pla 
and  Phil  Habib's  actions,  show  the 
fundamental  commitment  of  the  UniiJ 
States  to  peaceful  solutions  and  the  j 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  be  a  c- 
structive  force  in  the  region. 

Q.  Following  withdrawal  of  Pai 
tinian  forces  from  west  Beirut,  do  i 
expect  the  Israelis  to  attack  other 
Palestinian  and  Syrian  forces  in  th 
country,  and  what,  if  anything,  ar<« 
trying  to  do  to  prevent  that  from  1'; 
pening? 

A.  What  we  expect  and  what  w 
hope  for  is  that  as  this  process  unfc  i 
the  Government  of  Lebanon  will  be 
to  take  control,  first  in  Beirut,  then  • 
creasingly  throughout  the  country.  A 
that  the  forces  of  Israel,  the  forces  i 
Syria,  the  forces  of  other  armed  grc: 
in  the  country  will  withdraw  or  lay  d 
their  arms  and  Lebanon  will  become 
country  free  of  foreign  forces. 

I  might  note  that  in  the  plan,  if 
look  at  the  first  section,  which  is  lab 
"Basic  Concept,"  you'll  see  that  this 
tion  is  explicitly  stated  as  being  coni 
ent  with  the  objectives  of  the  plan. 

Q.  I  wonder  if  you  could  ampl  i 
what  the  President  said.  He  said  j 
if  American  forces  were  shot  at,  t; 
would  be  a  recall  of  U.S.  forces.  1 
that  sort  of  violent  environment,  I 
possible  for  stray  bullets  to  be  flyi 
Would  a  single  shot  result  in  an 
American  call-back? 

A.  The  President  was  not  refer 
to  some  stray  shot  by  some  kook  th: 
might  be  fired.  We're  talking  about 
situation  in  which  all  the  parties  ha; 
agreed  to  a  cease-fire  and  have  agr 
to  establish  the  conditions  under  wl 
the  departure  of  the  PLO  can  take 
with  safety.  We  are  there  to  help  il 
process,  help  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  in  that  process.  We  will  si 
there  as  long  as  that  process  is  goi! 
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ward  and  as  long  as  the  basic  condi- 
is  envisaged  for  our  forces  remain  in 
set 

Q.  We've  heard  a  lot  about  Am- 
isador  Habib's  role  in  all  of  this, 
tat  do  you  envision  as  his  role  in 

next  phase  which  is  the  evacuation 
ill  foreign  troops  from  Lebanon? 

A.  He's  a  very  skillful  man.  He's 
m  over  there  since  early  June,  and  I 
lk  he  deserves  a  good  night's  sleep. 
t  he's  very  skillful  and  very  capable, 
1  he  told  me  on  one  occasion  that  he 
rer  says  no  to  a  President.  So  I  im- 
ne  his  talents  will  be  called  upon  from 
ie  to  time  in  the  future. 

Q.  Has  the  Government  of  Israel 
en  you  any  assurances  that  they  in- 
d  to  withdraw  from  Lebanon  in  the 
ir  future? 

A.  When  Foreign  Minister  Shamir 
3  here,  I  asked  him  that  question 
jctly.  He  told  me  that  Israel  does  not 
et  one  inch  of  Lebanese  territory  and 
ns  to  withdraw  from  Lebanese  terri- 
y.  I  looked  at  him  and  I  said,  "We 
!  take  you  at  your  word." 

Q.  On  the  previous  question  on 
.  Habib— is  it  contemplated  that 
.  Habib  will  conduct  the  next  round 
negotiations  on  the  withdrawal  of 
foreign  forces  from  Lebanon,  and 
you  have  any  time  frame  in  mind, 
I  the  venue,  on  how  and  when  these 
is  should  begin? 

A.  I  think  that  it  is  important  to  be 
'king  strongly  not  only  for  the  with- 
wal  of  foreign  forces  from  Lebanon, 

for  that  to  happen  in  such  a  manner 
t  the  Government  of  Lebanon  has 
;ngth  and  the  security  concerns  of 
lei  and  its  northern  border  are  ade- 
tely  safeguarded. 

Beyond  that,  I  think,  we  must  recog- 
3  that  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
ount  of  destruction  and  displacement 
Lebanon.  The  extent  of  it  varies  wide- 
n  peoples'  estimates,  but  even  the 
st  modest  estimates  show  that  it's 
siderable.  We  and  others  around  the 
"Id  need  to  address  ourselves  to  those 
blems  and  start  thinking  in  construc- 
i  terms  about  what  needs  to  be  done 
ielp  the  people  of  Lebanon  recon- 
ict  their  land  and  bring  it  back  to  the 
ditions  that  it  once  enjoyed. 


Q.  Will  Mr.  Habib  actually  do  the 
negotiating  for  the  United  States? 

A.  Phil's  precise  role  has  not  been 
determined.  As  I  said,  he  has  been  at  it 
for  a  couple  of  months  of  very  tiring 
work,  and  it's  time  for  him  to  get  a  good 
night's  sleep.  We  do  plan  to  have  a 
Lebanon  task  force  in  the  government 
and  Morris  Draper,  who  has  been  Phil's 
assistant,  will  head  that  up;  Peter 
McPherson,  the  head  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  is  going  to 
take  on  the  special  concern  of  the  recon- 
struction and  development  aspects  of 
this  plan.  Some  other  people  are  being 
put  in  place  to  work  on  this.  I  don't  say 
that  Phil  will  have  no  role  in  it.  He's  a 
very  constructive  and  able  person,  but  I 
do  think  at  this  point  that  he'll  obviously 
want  to  see  the  departure  go  on  in  a 
good  way.  But  at  some  stage  of  the 
game,  as  I  say,  we  have  to  give  him  a 
good  night's  sleep. 

Q.  It's  not  clear  to  me,  in  the  way 
you  answered  some  of  the  earlier 
questions,  whether  you  expect  further 
negotiations  to  take  place  to  obtain 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Syrians  and  the 
Israelis  or  whether  you  expect  them  to 
do  that  voluntarily,  without  any  fur- 
ther diplomatic  activity.  Could  you 
clarify  that  a  little  bit? 

A.  I'm  sure  that  the  Syrians  must 
feel  that  they,  having  been  invited  in  by 
the  Government  of  Lebanon,  would  ex- 
pect to  hear  from  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  about  its  wishes.  Again,  I  was 
told  by  the  Syrian  Foreign  Minister  that 
they  were  there  at  the  request  of  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  and  when  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  requested  them 
to  leave,  they  would  do  so. 

So  I  think  what  we  are  looking  at 
here  is  a  process  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon  increasingly  takes  con- 
trol; and  as  that  happens  and  as  security 
arrangements  on  Israel's  northern 
border  can  be  adequately  developed,  we 
should  expect  to  see  these  forces  with- 
draw. I  can't  tell  you  that  all  that  can 
take  place  in  an  easy,  uncomplicated 
way.  There's  no  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  it  will  be  complicated  and  difficult. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  think  it  will 
take? 

A.  I  can't  tell  you. 


Q.  There  is  talk  of  an  Israeli- 
Lebanese  peace  treaty  as  the  next  step 
after  withdrawal.  Will  the  United 
States  actively  support  such  a  peace 
treaty? 

A.  I  think  it  is  constructive  to  have 
peace  in  that  part  of  the  world.  With  the 
emergence  of  a  strong  and  legitimate 
Government  of  Lebanon,  that  is  certain- 
ly something  we  would  hope  they  would 
consider  very  strongly. 

Q.  But  will  we  actively  support  it? 

A.  Sure. 

Q.  What  is  the  possibility  of  the 
use  of  American  troops  in  some  type 
of  multinational  force  such  as  is  going 
into  Beirut  now  to  facilitate  the  with- 
drawal of  Israeli  and  Syrian  troops 
from  Lebanon  itself? 

A.  We  don't  have  any  plan  for  that 
at  all. 

Q.  Will  this  be  used  as  a  prece- 
dent, do  you  think? 

A.  No,  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  foresee  the  formation 
of  a  Palestinian  state  at  some  point?  If 
so,  when,  and  what  are  you  going  to 
do  with  all  these  Palestinians  that  you 
are  splitting  up  and  sending  to  all 
these  various  countries,  just  leave 
them  there? 

A.  The  Palestinians  who  are  depart- 
ing from  west  Beirut  probably  number 
in  the  range  of  6,000-7,000,  and  that  is 
a  number  that  can  be  assimilated. 
Where  they  go  eventually,  of  course,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  I  do  think,  and  have 
emphasized  before — and  practically 
everybody  who  talks  about  the  subject 
emphasizes — the  importance  of  turning 
to  the  problems  of  the  legitimate  rights 
of  the  Palestinian  people,  working  at 
that,  and  negotiating  about  that. 

My  own  observation  is  that  the 
language  of  Camp  David  is  quite  worth 
reading  in  that  regard.  So  we  would  ex- 
pect to  be  moving  on  that  front,  as  I'm 
sure  others  will  too,  because  it  repre- 
sents an  underlying  issue  of  great  im- 
portance and  is  one  that  is  at  the  center 
of  all  this. 

Q.  Since  you  brought  up  Camp 
David,  could  you  give  us,  as  best  you 
can  foresee  it  now,  the  startup  again 
of  the  autonomy  talks,  the  timetable, 
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including  whether  or  not  you  are  go- 
ing to  appoint  a  new  special  negotia- 
tor at  any  time  in  the  near  future? 

A.  I  can't  really  comment  with  any 
clarity  on  those  questions.  Obviously,  the 
parties  to  those  talks  are  heavily  en- 
gaged in  their  thinking  in  the  west 
Beirut  problem.  It  will  take  some  time 
and  a  lot  of  effort  to  construct  a  suitable 
negotiating  situation,  and  I  don't  want 
to  put  down  some  sort  of  marker  on  it. 

Q.  Ambassador  Habib  is  quoted  as 
telling  Prime  Minister  Begin  that  he 
thought  it  was  Israel's  military  pres- 
sure which  brought  the  PLO  to  agree 
finally  to  leave  Beirut.  Do  you  agree 
with  that  assessment? 

A.  I'm  not  going  to  try  to  analyze 
what  may  or  may  not  have  brought  the 
PLO  to  agree  to  leave  west  Beirut.  Fair- 
ly early  on,  they  had  made  a  statement 
in  principle  that  they  would  withdraw. 
We  went  through  a  long  period  of  trying 
to  identify  where  they  would  go,  and 
during  that  period  there  were  many 
doubts  expressed  about  whether  in  the 
end  they  would  go.  We  felt  that  they 
had  said  they  would,  and  we  would  take 
them  at  their  word  and  expect  that  they 
would. 

Q.  But  the  greatest  progress  was 
made  in  the  negotiations,  wasn't  it, 
after  August  1  when  the  heaviest 
Israeli  bombings  took  place? 

A.  The  discussions  that  gave  more 
and  more  assurance  as  to  where  they 
would  go  materialized  obviously  as  these 
negotiations  went  on.  It  was  quite  a 
struggle  at  first  and  became  more 
definite. 

Q.  How  do  you  intend  to  try  to 
blend,  or  what  is  your  own  sense  of 
priorities  about  resolving  the  rest  of 
the  issues  in  Lebanon,  getting  the 
foreign  forces  out,  etc.,  and  dealing 
with  the  Palestinian  problem  on  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza? 

A.  Both  issues  are  important.  There 
is,  obviously,  some  connection  between 
them,  but  they  are  also  separate  issues. 
I  think  we,  obviously,  have  to  work— it's 
my  opinion  anyway — on  both.  It  is 
difficult  to  lay  down  a  timetable,  but 
both  are  matters  of  urgency.  I  think 
that  this  moment  in  time— with  the 
bloodshed  and  the  damage  done  in 


Lebanon  freshly  in  peoples'  minds— is  a 
time  to  work  hard  on  this,  because  peo- 
ple must  be  able  to  see  that  the  alterna- 
tive to  a  reasonably  peaceful  situation  in 
the  Middle  East  is  not  a  pleasant  thing 
to  contemplate  at  all.  So,  perhaps,  it  is  a 
moment  when  people  can  turn  their  eyes 
from  the  problems  of  war  to  the  prob- 
lems of  peace— at  least  I  hope  so— and 
that  is  going  to  be  our  effort. 

Q.  Specifically,  what  steps  is  the 
United  States  prepared  to  take  to  get 
the  autonomy  talks  moving  again? 

A.  We  are  working  on  that,  think- 
ing about  it,  and  trying  to  develop  our 
own  thinking,  as  I'm  sure  others  are. 
When  we  have  gotten  our  thoughts 
properly  constructed,  we  will  be  able  to 
tell  you  what  they  are.  I  have  been 
thinking  about  that  myself,  before  I 
came  into  the  government  and  ever 
since  I've  been  here  at  the  President's 
direction.  I've  had  several  meetings  with 
the  President  about  it.  At  his  instruc- 
tion, I've  been  meeting  with  Members  of 
the  Congress;  we  have  had  people  come 
in  from  outside,  and  we've  had  lots  of 
discussion  about  this  as  various 
ministers  from  Israel  and  Arab  countries 
have  visited  here.  So  we  are  actively 
thinking  about  it.  And  we  expect  to  be 
moving  on  it. 

Q.  Along  those  lines,  the  biggest 
and  most  dramatic  impact  of  all  this, 
at  least  for  the  moment,  is  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  PLO  into  composite 
groups  moving  into  different  parts  of 
the  Middle  East.  What  effect  do  you 
think  this  is  going  to  have  on  the 
peace  prospects  in  the  region?  And  do 
you  agree  with  those  who  feel  that 
makes  it  less  urgent  for  the  Pales- 
tinian issue  to  be  addressed? 

A.  I  think  that  it  makes  it  more 
urgent  because  to  the  extent  the  armed 
and,  I  think,  disruptive  presence  of  the 
PLO  and  their  impact  on  Israel  and 
perhaps  on  some  of  the  problems  in  the 
West  Bank  and  the  Gaza  Strip  is  less, 
then  perhaps  the  opportunities  are 
more.  Rather  than  feel— if  that  particu- 
lar pressure  is  off— you  should  relax,  my 
attitude  would  be  exactly  the  opposite: 
If  the  opportunity  is  greater,  you  should 
move  in  harder  and  faster  and  try  to 
take  advantage  of  it. 


Q.  What  is  your  position  on 
Jewish  settlements,  either  new  settl 
ments  or  the  expansion  of  the  existi 
ones  in  the  occupied  territories? 

A.  The  President  has  said  to  me 
recently,  when  a  question  arose  about 
their  legality,  the  question  isn't  wheth 
they  are  legal  or  illegal;  the  question  i 
are  they  constructive  in  the  effort  to  i 
range  a  situation  that  may,  in  the  eno 
be  a  peaceful  one  and  be  one  in  which 
the  people  of  the  region  can  live  in  a 
manner  that  they  prefer.  His  answer, 
that  is  no,  expansion  of  those  set- 
tlements is  not  a  constructive  move.  1 
agree  with  the  President.  I  really  do 
agree  with  it.  I'm  not  just  following  K 
lead. 

Q.  Next  month  is  the  deadline 
within  the  Lebanese  constitutional 
framework  for  a  presidential  electi 
Security  is  one  of  the  reasons  cited 
why  the  election  was  put  off  until  n 
week  and  might  be  put  off  again.  0 
viously,  in  general,  the  United  Stat 
has  a  lot  of  influence  in  a  situation 
like  this  right  now.  It  has  gained 
more  influence;  it's  having  forces  c< 
ing  in  there  which  will  help  providi 
security.  What  are  your  views  on  tl 
holding  of  the  Lebanese  presidentii 
election?  Should  it  be  in  the  next 
month,  as  originally  planned? 

A.  I  think,  basically,  the  conduct 
an  election  in  a  country,  the  develop- 
ment of  its  own  governmental  proces 
and  the  identification  of  the  presiden 
and  other  officials  of  the  country  are 
matters  for  that  country.  The  role  oil 
United  States  is,  as  we  are,  to  be  he 
to  the  Government  of  Lebanon,  at  tr 
request,  as  they  seek  to  take  control! 
Beirut  and  the  country  generally.  Be 
yond  that,  I  think  the  issue  of  the  el< 
tion  of  a  new  president  and  other  re 
lated  matters  are  essentially  a  matte 
for  the  Government  of  Lebanon,  not' 
us. 

Q.  In  the  wake  of  what  Menali 
Begin  calls  a  great  victory,  what 
would  make  you  believe  that  Israe 
would  become  more  flexible  in  terri 
of  dealing  with  the  Palestinian  pr« 
lem?  And  has  the  Government  of 
Israel  given  us  any  assurances  tha 
they  would  be  willing  to  discuss  ti 
more  amenably? 
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A.  What  the  outcome  of  discussions 
11  be  and  how  much  flexibility  will  be 
own  by  various  parties  to  it  remains 
be  seen.  I  think  that  the  prospect  of 
ace,  particularly  in  the  light  of  the 
nflict  in  Lebanon  that  we've  seen  re- 
ntly — and  for  that  matter,  the  conflict 
Lebanon  that  has  been  going  on  since 
75 — should  convince  people  that  if 
ire  is  any  genuine  prospect  of  peace, 
should  be  seized.  Perhaps  that  will  be 
incentive  for  everyone  to  give  and 
<e  and  try  to  construct  something  that 
ght  work. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  PLO 
s  any  role  to  play  in  the  negotia- 
ms  process,  or  do  you  think  that  it 
es  not  represent  the  Palestinian 
ople  and  is  better  not  involved? 

A.  As  far  as  the  United  States  is 
acerned,  the  President  has  set  out 
■11-known  conditions  for  any  contacts 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  PLO 
■ectly,  and  we  stand  by  those  condi- 
ins.  If  the  PLO  meets  those  condi- 
tas,  obviously,  the  United  States  would 
willing  to  talk  with  them.  Whether 
,iers  would  be  willing  to  talk  with 
,im,  those  others  will  have  to  say  for 
;mselves. 

;  I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that,  if  there 
;o  be  a  negotiation,  that  has  as  one  of 
center  objectives  meeting  the 
/itimate  concerns  of  the  Palestinian 
!)ple,  there  have  to  be  representatives 
the  Palestinian  people  involved  in 
>se  negotiations.  No  one  accepts  a 
pult  that  they  didn't  have  any  part  in. 
ho  that  should  be  remains  to  be  seen. 
I  on't  know  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
n,  but  I  know  that  an  answer  to  it 
jids  to  be  found. 

:   Q.  Could  you  give  us  an  idea  of 
■  w  much  U.S.  funding  is  going  to  be 
olved  in  the  evacuation  and 
'lether  or  not  we  will  be  reimbursed? 

J   A.  I  don't  think  that  what  funding 
!  supply  we  will  be  reimbursed  for.  We 
pe,  I  think,  committed  around  $2 
I  lion  by  now  for  the  chartering  of 
Ipa  and  things  of  that  kind,  and 
i'haps  we  will  spend  a  little  bit  more 
I  ney  on  that  sort  of  thing.  Others  will 
jo  bear  some  expense  as  they  receive 
'i1  PLO  contingents  that  come  to  their 
:jintries,  so  it  will  be  a  shared  expense. 


That  is  the  order  of  magnitude,  and  I 
don't  see  where  any  reimbursement 
would  come  from. 

Q.  Your  fact  sheet  states  U.S. 
troops  will  go  in  probably  5  or  6  days 
after  the  evacuation  begins. 

A.  That's  right. 

Q.  Is  there  a  trigger  mechanism 
for  that  to  happen?  Is  there  some  con- 
dition to  be  met  before  those  U.S. 
troops  go  in? 

A.  Just  that  we  observe  that  the 
conditions  precedent  to  the  whole  opera- 
tion are  in  force,  the  departures  are  tak- 
ing place  as  scheduled,  and  there  is  a 
basically  nonhostile  environment. 


Q.  You  have  had  talks  with  the 
Danish  Foreign  Minister  these  days, 
and  he  has  invited  you  to  go  to 
Brussels,  primarily,  I  understand,  to 
assess  the  trouble  about  the  pipeline. 
Are  you  intending  to  go  to  Brussels 
pretty  soon?  And  what  will  be  the 
next  steps  of  the  Administration  in 
case  European  countries  start  delivery 
of  pipeline  technology  very  soon? 

A.  I  don't  have  any  immediate 
travel  plans.  I  looked  the  other  day  at 
the  little  statement  that  is  hanging  up  in 
my  office  now  that  says  when  the  Senate 
voted  my  confirmation — that  was 
July  15.  It  seems  like  about  10  years 
ago.  But  I  am  trying  to  assemble  my 
thoughts  and  haven't  made  any  plans  to 
travel.  There  is  a  NATO  meeting,  I 
think,  in  early  December,  so  presumably, 
I  would  go  to  that.  At  that  time,  other 
consultations  could  take  place.  Of 
course,  I've  seen  many  people  from 
European  governments  during  the 
month  or  so  that  I  have  been  in  office. 
But  I  don't  have  any  immediate  plan  to 
go  to  Brussels. 

As  far  as  the  pipeline  is  concerned, 
the  President's  position  is  firm.  We  don't 
see  that  anything  that  has  happened  in 
Poland  recently  meets  the  conditions 
that  have  been  set  out,  not  only  by  our- 
selves but  by  our  allies.  So  there  is  no 
intention  to  change  but,  rather,  to  push 
ahead  with  the  sanctions  as  they  have 
been  put  in  place. 


Q.  [Inaudible]  what  you  said  to  us 
just  now?  If  the  deliveries  start, 
would  the  Administration  then  come 
up  with  measures  against  the  allies? 

A.  Not  measures  against  the 
allies —  these  are  not  measures  against 
the  allies.  They  are  measures  taken  to 
demonstrate  to  the  Polish  Government 
and  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  behavior 
that  we  see — explicitly  in  Poland,  but 
also  in  other  countries — is  behavior  that 
we  deplore,  and  to  the  degree  that  we 
are  willing  to  take  steps  that  are  hard  to 
take. 

I  think  it  should  be  noted  that  these 
sanctions,  while  I  believe  they  are  caus- 
ing problems  in  the  construction  of  that 
pipeline — and  the  problems  they  are 
causing  for  our  allies  abroad  are  heavily 
publicized — they  also  cause  problems  for 
firms  here  in  the  United  States.  We 
know  that.  But  to  an  extent,  I  suppose, 
it  shows  the  depth  of  the  President's 
conviction  that  the  behavior  that  we  see 
in  Poland  and  elsewhere  has  to  be  noted, 
and  a  response  to  it  needs  to  be  put  in 
place  and  kept  in  place. 

Q.  The  remarks  that  you  made  to- 
day on  opportunities  for  negotiating  a 
broader  settlement  in  the  Middle  East 
echo  those  made  last  night  on  national 
television  by  Dr.  Henry  Kissinger. 
Tomorrow  you're  meeting  with  a 
number  of  so-called  foreign  policy  ex- 
perts, most  of  whom  at  some  point  or 
another  have  worked  as  assistants  to 
Dr.  Kissinger.  You've  met  with  him 
personally  several  times  over  the  last 
few  weeks.  The  Executive  Intelligence 
Review  has  reported  that  Dr.  Kissin- 
ger is,  in  fact,  becoming  the  primary 
foreign  policy  adviser  of  this  Ad- 
ministration. To  what  extent  is  that 
true? 

A.  As  I  understand  it,  according  to 
the  National  Security  Council  directives, 
the  Secretary  of  State  is  the  principal 
foreign  policy  adviser.  And  it's  easy 
enough  to  be  Secretary  of  State — you 
have  to  get  the  President  to  nominate 
you  and  the  Senate  to  confirm  you.  So 
that's  me. 

Dr.  Kissinger  is  a  wonderful  person 
and  a  great  friend,  a  person  who  has 
tremendous  knowledge  and  comprehen- 
sion of  what  is  going  on.  I  have  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  his  friendship  and  his 
ideas  over  many  years,  and  I  expect  to 
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continue  to  have  that.  One  of  the  first 
visitors  to  me  after  I  became  Secretary 
of  State  was  Dr.  Kissinger,  along  with 
Irving  Shapiro  and  Larry  Silberman,  to 
talk  about  the  Middle  East,  and  I'll  con- 
tinue to  benefit  from  his  advice.  But  it's 
my  job  to  be  the  principal  adviser  to  the 
President. 

Q.  Dr.  Kissinger  has  been  named 
in  a  number  of  criminal  investigations 
in  Italy  and  — 

A.  Oh,  come  on;  come  on. 

Q.  What  is  going  to  happen  now 
to  Yasser  Arafat  and  other  PLO  lead- 
ers, and  have  you  received  any  assur- 
ances from  the  PLO  indirectly  that 
there  will  not  be  any  further  terrorist 
attacks  on  Israel,  either  through  Jor- 
dan or  perhaps  through  Syria?  What 
assurances? 

A.  I  think,  by  this  time,  perhaps 
people  can  see  that  what  terrorism 
evokes  is  not  so  much  fear  but  abhor- 
rence from  the  world  community.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  there  is  such  an 
amount  of  terrorism.  But  I  think,  by  this 
time,  people  are  pretty  well  convinced 
that  it's  something  bad  all  around,  and 
very  strong  measures  increasingly  are 
being  taken  against  it.  I  would  imagine 
that  any  capable  analytical  person  would 
be  able  to  see  that. 

Q.  During  this  news  conference 
I've  been  informed  that  President 
Carter  has  charged  that- 

A.  I  think  it's  a  little  tough  on  me— 

Q.  I  know. 

A.  —that  you  get  some  informa- 
tion— 

Q.  -I  apologize  that  it's  only  hap- 
pened— 

A.  —that  comes  in  while  I'm  here 
that  I  don't  have  access  to  it.  It's  like  sit- 
ting in  front  of  the  Senate  for  confirma- 
tion. All  those  fellows  are  going  in  and 
out— and  ladies— all  the  time,  and  I'm 
just  sitting  there.  I  don't  know  what  has 
happened. 

Q.  I  will  explain  to  you  what  has 
happened,  as  far  as  I  know- 

A.  You're  blind  siding  me. 

Q.  -and  I  don't  think  you'll  be 
totally  blind  sided  because  it's  not  the 
first  time  we've  heard  this  charge,  but 


I've  been  told  that  President  Carter  - 
and  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
whether  he  actually  said  it  or  not -has 
charged  that  Washington  gave  the  go- 
ahead  to  Israel  for  the  invasion  of 
Lebanon.  I'm  sure  that  I'm  not  blind 
siding  you  because  that  you've  heard 
from  other  sources  before.  Can  you 
answer  that  charge? 
A.  It  is  not  correct. 

Q.  Did  not  Secretary  of  State 
Haig,  your  predecessor,  know  in  ad- 
vance that  Israel  was  going  to  strike 
into  Lebanon? 

A.  My  understanding  is  that  the 
U.S.  Government  was  not  informed,  and 
the  U.S.  Government  was  and  is  on  the 
record  as  having  opposed  that  invasion. 
Whether  somebody  came  through  here 
and  talked  about  it  as  a  possibility,  I 
don't  know.  People  talk  about  all  kinds 
of  possibilities. 

Q.  Who  goes  in  first?  Who's  the 
advance  element  that's  spoken  of,  if 
it's  not  American  forces? 

A.  You  mean  in  the  Beirut  situa- 
tion? 

Q.  In  Beirut,  right. 

A.  I  think  that's  in  all  the  fact 
material.  The  first  element  of  the  multi- 
national force  is  the  French  with  about 
350.  Let  me  correct  that.  It  basically  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  and  their  armed  forces  to  pro- 
vide for  the  safety  of  these  departures 
and,  of  course,  to  take  control  of  the 
city  and  their  country.  The  multinational 
force  is  there  to  assist  the  Government 
of  Lebanon. 

The  first  contingent  is  the  French 
contingent  of  about  350  who  will  be  sta- 
tioned, I  think,  in  the  immediate  port 
area  in  the  beginning.  The  U.S.  troops, 
the  balance  of  the  French,  and  the 
Italian  will  enter  about  5  days  after  the 
departures  start. 

Q.  You  just  talked  about  the 
necessity  of  addressing  the  legitimate 
rights  of  the  Palestinian  people  in  the 
next  phase  after  Beirut.  Are  you  will- 
ing to  tell  us  whether  those  legitimate 
rights  include  the  rights  for  self- 
determination  and  independence?  In 
other  words,  what's  your  definition  of 
these  legitimate  rights  for  the  Pale- 
stinians? 


A.  Precisely  what  that  will  wind  u 
meaning  will  have  to  emerge  from  a 
negotiation,  I'm  sure.  The  words  "self-, 
determination"  seem  to  have  taken  on 
terms  of  art.  But  I  would  say,  as  I've  i 
dicated  earlier,  if  people  are  going  to  i 
cept  some  solution,  they  have  to  have 
part  in  forming  it.  Certainly  one  wouk 
expect,  as  the  language  of  Camp  Davii 
makes  clear,  that  the  Palestinians  sho.i 
have  a  role  in  determining  the  conditio 
under  which  they  will  be  governed. 

Q.  In  going  through  the  agree- 
ment, I  don't  see  anything  mentione 
about  verifying  that  the  PLO  has,  iii 
fact,  left  Beirut.  Maybe  I  just  passe< 
over  it,  but  I  wondered  if  you  could 
address  that  problem? 

A.  Arrangements  have  been  madj 
to,  in  effect,  check  off  people  as  they 
leave  so  that  there  is  a  verification  of,' 
how  many  people  have  left  and  so  on.' 
and  where  they  have  gone.  That  proc 
will  be  undertaken,  and  I  believe  that 
basically  a  responsibility  of  the  Gover 
ment  of  Lebanon  to  do. 

Q.  You  just  mentioned  in  one  ol 
your  answers  that  Arab-American 
relations  are  now  strained.  It  doesr 
seem  to  have  passed  on  to  some  of 
those  Arab  governments  that  when  i 
United  States  made  clear  to  Israel 
what  the  United  States  wanted,  Isr 
did  stop  the  bombing.  Looking  to  tl 
future,  do  you  intend  again  to  mak< 
clear  to  Israel  to  really  pursue  a 
negotiated  solution  which  will  be  a 
ceptable  to  all  parties  in  the  Middh 
East?  ... 

A.  My  hope  is  that  everyone  will 
look  at  what  has  happened  in  the  lasl 
few  weeks  and  feel  that  it  means  tha 
we  must  all  concentrate  on  creating  < 
just  peace.  This  shining  objective  will" 
the  principal  motivating  force  for  eve* 
one. 

Q.  Can  I  just  come  back  to  Can 
David?  You've  talked  a  lot  about  pe: 
and  rights  of  Palestinians,  and  you 
also  talked  about  Camp  David.  Bef< 
the  Lebanon  crisis  erupted,  Secrets! 
Haig  was  about  to  launch  into  an  ii 
tensified  effort  to  revive  the  talks  1 
tween  Egypt  and  Israel  on  the  groi 
rules  for  the  self-governing  author* 
as  it's  called,  as  well  as  other  lefto; 
points  that  hadn't  been  negotiated, 
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Are  you  looking  for  ways  beyond 
lis,  or  are  you  willing  to  continue 
lat  negotiating  track  which  has  been 
(i  and  off  for  the  last  several  years  as 
first  step  toward  this  interim  solu- 
on  which  is  called  for  in  Camp 
avid?  I'm  not  sure  whether  you  want 
»  stay  with  Camp  David  or  not. 

A.  The  language  of  Camp  David,  as 
read  it,  has  lots  of  room  for  ideas  as  to 
)w  the  situation  might  be  arranged.  I 
ive  been  listening  to  many  people.  You 
entioned  Dr.  Kissinger  and 
;hers — Sol  Linowitz,  Irving  Shapiro, 
arry  Silberman,  Members  of  Con- 
"ess — talking  with  the  President.  We're 
ying  to  form  our  ideas  about  what  we 
link  in  a  general  way  should  be  a 
asonable  outcome  and  what  kind  of 
•ocess  will  get  us  there.  As  I  said  at 
e  beginning  of  this  statement,  there  is 
lot  of  room  within  the  Camp  David 
nguage,  and  I  think  when  you  see  a 
tuation  like  that  it's  worthwhile  to 
•eserve  that. 

Q.  A  lot  of  room  for  what? 

A.  A  lot  of  room  for  many  different 
terpretations  as  to  what  that  language 
eans,  but  it's  just  the  kind  of  language 
at  is  generally  used,  and  I  recognize 
at  different  people  put  different  mean- 
er on  it. 

Q.  Your  fact  sheet  that  your  de- 
rtment  handed  out  about  the  send- 
g  of  these  forces  suggests  strongly 
at  you  plan  to  report  to  Congress 
ider  the  War  Powers  Act  under  a 
ovision  which  is  not  binding  in  the 
nse  that  the  troops  are  not  required 
be  out  after  60  days.  As  you  know, 
e  Chairman  of  the  House  Foreign 
Fairs  Committee,  Mr.  Zablocki,  and 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
ttee,  Mr.  Percy,  argue  that  it  should 
under  the  more  binding  provision 
cause  of  both  the  situation  and  the 
ecedent  involved.  In  that  view  is  it 
rrect  that  you're  planning,  as  this 
ggests,  but  doesn't  exactly  say,  to 
under  the  nonbinding  provision 
id,  if  so,  why? 

\   A.  The  President  will  make  a  deci- 
n  about  what  section  of  the  War 
wers  Act  to  use  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
duction of  American  forces.  I  believe, 
der  the  law,  he's  required  to  make 


that  statement  within  48  hours  of  their 
deployment,  and  I'm  sure  that  he  will  do 
so.  He'll  have  to  decide  at  the  time  what 
is  the  right  section. 

I  would  say  this:  that,  first  of  all,  the 
President  has  stated  explicitly  that  we 
have  a  30-day  time  limit  here,  and  that 
is  right  in  the  plan,  rather  than  60  days 
as  your  question  suggested.  Second,  if 
we  have  a  basically  peaceful  departure 
situation  in  west  Beirut  and  this  govern- 
ment announces  that  its  forces  are  going 
in  under  what  it  considers  conditions  of 
imminent  hostility,  I  wonder  what  the 
message  is? 

I  think  we  have  to  be  cognizant  of 
what  the  real  facts  are  on  the  ground 
and  suit  our  determination  to  that.  I 
believe  the  President  will  certainly  be 
doing  that,  and  I  don't  want  to  prejudge 
what  decision  he  will  make.  But  I  think 
the  basis  for  the  decision  should  be  the 
conditions  on  the  ground  rather  than 
some  notion  about  the  number  of  days 
or  something  of  that  kind.  The  President 
has  already  specified  the  limit  on  the 
number  of  days. 

Q.  Would  you  just  finish  up  the 
Camp  David  questions  that  have  been 
brought  up?  What  evidence  is  there  to- 
day that  President  Mubarak  is  as  anx- 
ious to  proceed  along  the  framework 
of  Camp  David,  no  matter  how  you 
work  within  this  large  framework,  as 
was  his  predecessor?  There's  some  evi- 
dence he  is  not  that  keen,  is  there 
not? 

A.  I  think  that,  as  we  noted  earlier, 
people  throughout  the  Arab  world  are 
very  upset  about  the  events  in  Lebanon, 


and  it  has  had  a  profound  effect  on  their 
attitudes.  I  know  that.  That  will  repre- 
sent a  problem  that  we'll  have  to  con- 
tend with.  As  we  go  along  here  we  cer- 
tainly expect  to  work  with  President 
Mubarak  and  the  Egyptians.  They  have 
been  an  essential  part  of  this  whole 
peace  process,  and  I  would  have  every 
expectation  that  in  the  end  they  will  still 
want  to  be  a  part  of  the  peace  process. 
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U.N.  Adopts  Resolutions 
on  Lebanon  Situation 


Following  are  texts  of  Security  Coun- 
cil and  General  Assembly  resolutions 
and  draft  resolutions  and  statements  by 
Ambassadors  Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick,  U.S. 
Permanent  Representative  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  Charles  M.  Lichenstein, 
Alternate  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations  for  Special  Political 
Affairs. 


SECURITY  COUNCIL 
RESOLUTION  508, 
JUNE  5,  19821 

The  Security  Council, 

Recalling  Security  Council  resolutions 
425  (1978),  426  (1978)  and  the  ensuing  resolu- 
tions, and  more  particularly,  Security  Council 
resolution  501  (1982), 

Taking  note  of  the  letters  of  the  Perma- 
nent Representatives  of  Lebanon  dated  4 
June  1982  (S/15161  and  S/15162), 

Deeply  concerned  at  the  deterioration  of 
the  present  situation  in  Lebanon  and  in  the 
Lebanese-Israeli  border  area,  and  its  conse- 
quences for  peace  and  security  in  the  region, 

Gravely  concerned  at  the  violation  of  the 
territorial  integrity,  independence,  and 
sovereignty  of  Lebanon, 

Reaffirming  and  supporting  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  President  and  the 
members  of  the  Security  Council  on  4  June 
1982  (S/15163),  as  well  as  the  urgent  appeal 
issued  by  the  Secretary-General  on  4  June 
1982, 

Taking  note  of  the  report  of  the 
Secretary -General , 

1.  Calls  upon  all  the  parties  to  the 
conflict  to  cease  immediately  and  simul- 
taneously all  military  activities  within 
Lebanon  and  across  the  Lebanese-Israeli 
border  and  no  later  than  0600  hours  local 
time  on  Sunday,  6  June  1982. 

2.  Requests  all  Member  States  which  are 
in  a  position  to  do  so  to  bring  their  influence 
to  bear  upon  those  concerned  so  that  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  declared  by  Security 
Council  resolution  490  (1981)  can  be 
respected; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to 
undertake  all  possible  efforts  to  ensure  the 
implementation  of  and  compliance  with  this 


resolution  and  to  report  to  the  Security  Coun- 
cil as  early  as  possible  and  not  later  than 
forty-eight  hours  after  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution. 


SECURITY  COUNCIL 
RESOLUTION  509, 
JUNE  6,  19821 

The  Security  Council, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  425  (1978)  of 
19  March  1978  and  503  (1982)  of 
5  June  1982, 

Gravely  concerned  at  the  situation  as 
described  by  the  Secretary-General  in  his 
report  to  the  Council, 

Reaffirming  the  need  for  strict  respect 
for  the  territorial  integrity,  sovereignty  and 
political  independence  of  Lebanon  within  its 
internationally  recognized  boundaries, 

1.  Demands  that  Israel  withdraw  all  its 
military  forces  forthwith  and  unconditionally 
to  the  internationally  recognized  boundaries 
of  Lebanon; 

2.  Demands  that  all  parties  observe 
strictly  the  terms  of  paragraph  1  of  resolu- 
tion 508  (1982)  which  called  on  them  to  cease 
immediately  and  simultaneously  all  military 
activities  within  Lebanon  and  across  the 
Lebanese-Israeli  border; 

3.  Calls  on  all  parties  to  communicate  to 
the  Secretary-General  their  acceptance  of  the 
present  resolution  within  24  hours; 

4.  Decides  to  remain  seized  of  the  ques- 
tion. 


AMBASSADOR  LICHENSTEIN'S 
STATEMENT, 
SECURITY  COUNCIL, 
JUNE  6,  1982 

This  resolution  focuses  on  two  elements 
as  a  means  of  ending  the  present 
military  confrontation  in  Lebanon— a 
cessation  of  hostilities  by  all  of  the  par- 
ties and  the  withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces 
from  Lebanon. 

Operative  paragraphs  1  and  2  of  this 
resolution  seek  to  accomplish  these  two 
interrelated  objectives.  We  wish  to  em- 
phasize that  these  two  objectives  are,  in 
fact,  inextricably  linked  and  that  their 


implementation  must  be  simultaneous. 
This,  in  our  view,  is  the  clear,  logical, 
and  necessary  meaning  of  the  resolutio 
I  need  only  add  that  it  is  the  fervei 
hope  of  my  government,  which  has 
devoted  so  much  effort  to  the  resolutio 
of  this  conflict— and  which  even  at  this 
very  moment  is  carrying  forward  its 
commitment  to  the  task— that  the  bloo 
shed  be  ended  immediately  and  that  th 
conditions  be  established  for  a  just  anc 
enduring  peace  in  the  region. 


SECURITY  COUNCIL 

DRAFT  RESOLUTION  (S/15185), 

JUNE  8,  19822 


,a 


The  Security  Council, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  508  (1982)  an< 
509  (1982), 

Taking  note  of  the  report  of  the 
Secretary-General  (S/15178)  of  7  June  1982 

Also  taking  note  of  the  two  positive 
replies  to  the  Secretary -General  of  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  and  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  contained  in  docu- 
ment S/15178. 

1.  Condemns  the  non-compliance  with 
resolutions  508  (1982)  and  509  (1982)  by 
Israel; 

2.  Urges  the  parties  to  comply  strictly 
with  the  regulations  attached  to  the  Hague 
Convention  of  1907; 

3.  Reiterates  its  demand  that  Israel 
withdraw  all  its  military  forces  forthwith  a 
unconditionally  to  the  internationally 
recognized  boundaries  of  Lebanon; 

4.  Reiterates  also  its  demand  that  all  p- 
ties  observe  strictly  the  terms  of  paragrapl 
of  resolution  508  (1982)  which  called  on  th< 
to  cease  immediately  and  simultaneously  al 
military  activities  within  Lebanon  and  aero 
the  Lebanese-Israeli  border; 

5.  Demands  that  within  six  hours  all 
hostilities  must  be  stopped  in  compliance  vn 
Security  Council  resolutions  508  (1982)  anc 
509  (1982)  and  decides,  in  the  event  of  non 
compliance,  to  meet  again  to  consider  prac 
tical  ways  and  means  in  accordance  with  tl 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 
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BASSADOR  KIRKPATRICK'S 

lTEMENT, 

PURITY  COUNCIL, 

JE  8,  19823 

sire  to  offer  an  explanation  of  vote 
>ehalf  of  my  government.  The  objec- 
of  my  government  is  to  end  the 
dshed  and  the  cycle  of  violence  in 
anon  and  to  restore  full  respect  for 
sovereignty,  territorial  integrity,  and 
spendence  of  that  troubled  land. 
Two  previous  resolutions  of  this 
ncil— Resolutions  508  and  509 — con- 
ed balancing  language  that  took  ac- 
it  of  the  fact  that  the  conflict  in 
anon  and  across  the  Lebanese-Israeli 
ier  is  complex  in  its  origins  and  that 
•esolution  will  require  compliance  in 
i  as  well  as  in  word  with  the  resolu- 
s  of  the  Security  Council. 
Unfortunately,  the  resolution  now 
are  us  is  not  sufficiently  balanced  to 
Dmplish  the  objectives  of  ending  the 
le  of  violence  and  establishing  the 
ditions  for  a  just  and  lasting  peace  in 
>anon.  For  that  reason,  Mr.  Presi- 
t,  the  United  States  voted  against 
i  resolution. 

My  government  is  now  currently 
aged  in  every  possible  effort  to  bring 
violence  to  an  end.  We  shall  continue 
se  efforts. 


CURITY  COUNCIL 
SOLUTION  511, 
^E  18,  19824 

Security  Council, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  425  (1978),  426 
8),  427  (1978),  434  (1978),  444  (1979),  450 
9),  459  (1979),  467  (1980),  483  (1980),  488 
1),  490  (1981),  498  (1981),  and  501 
2), 

Reaffirming  its  resolutions  508  (1982) 
509  (1982), 

Having  studied  the  report  of  the 
•etary-General  on  the  United  Nations  In- 
n  Force  in  Lebanon  (S/15194  and  Add.l 
2)  and  taking  note  of  the  conclusions  and 
mmendations  expressed  therein, 
Bearing  in  mind  the  need  to  avoid  any 
:lopments  which  could  further  aggravate 
situation  and  the  need,  pending  an  ex- 
lation  of  the  situation  by  the  Council  in 
ts  aspects,  to  preserve  in  place  the  capaci- 
f  the  United  Nations  to  assist  in  the 
oration  of  the  peace, 


Lebanon— A  Profile 


Geography 

Area:  10,400  sq.  km.  (4,015  sq.  mi.);  about 
the  size  of  Connecticut.  Capital:  Beirut  (pop. 
1.1  million).  Other  Cities:  Tripoli  (240,000), 
Zahlah  (55,000),  Sidon  (110,000),  and  Tyre 
(60,000).  Terrain:  Narrow  coastal  plain 
backed  by  high  Lebanese  Mountains,  the  fer- 
tile Bekaa  Valley,  and  the  Anti-Lebanon 
Mountains  extending  to  the  Syrian  border. 
Land — 64%  urban,  desert,  or  waste;  27% 
agricultural;  9%  forested.  Climate:  Typically 
Mediterranean,  resembling  that  of  southern 
California.  Temperatures  rarely  exceed  30  °C 
(85  °F)  during  the  summer,  but  humidity  is 
high. 


People 

Population  (1981  est.):  3  million.  Annual 
Growth  Rate:  2.6%.  Ethnic  Groups:  93% 

Arab,  6%  Armenian.  Religions:  Christian 
(Maronite,  Greek  Orthodox  and  Catholic, 
Roman  Catholic,  Protestant),  Muslim  (Sunni 
and  Shi'a),  Druze.  Languages:  Arabic  (of- 
ficial), Armenian,  French,  English.  Educa- 
tion: Years  compulsory — 5.  Attendance: 
93%.  Literacy— 75%.  Health:  Infant  mortali- 
ty rate— 45/1,000  (1980).  Life  expectancy— 65 
yrs. 


Government 

Type:  Parliamentary  Republic.  Constitution: 
May  26,  1926  (amended).  Date  of  Independ- 
ence: 1943.  Branches:  Executive — president 
(chief  of  state,  elected  by  simple  majority  of 
Parliament  for  6-yr.  term),  Cabinet  of 
Ministers  (appointed).  Legislative — Uni- 
cameral Parliament  (99-member  Chamber  of 
Deputies  elected  for  4-yr.  terms). 
Judicial — secular  and  religious  courts;  com- 
bination of  Ottoman,  civil,  and  canon  law;  no 
judicial  review  of  legislative  acts.  Ad- 
ministrative Subdivisions:  5  provinces,  each 
headed  by  a  governor:  Beirut,  North 
Lebanon,  South  Lebanon,  Mount  Lebanon, 
and  Bekaa.  Political  Parties:  Organized 


along  sectarian  lines  around  individuals 
whose  followers  are  motivated  by  religious, 
clan,  and  ethnic  considerations.  Suffrage: 
Males  over  21,  females  over  21  with  elemen- 
tary educations.  Central  Government 
Budget  (1981):  $1.3  billion.  Defense  (1981): 
$250.3  million  or  19%  of  government  budget. 
Deficit— $328.4  million  or  25%  of  budget. 


Economy 

GDP  (1977):  $2.6  billion.  Annual  Growth 

Rate:  Varies  with  security  situation  but 
thought  to  be  negligible  over  the  1974-81 
period.  Per  Capita  Income:  $884.  Avg.  In- 
flation Rate  (1981):  20%— 25%  est.  Natural 
Resources:  Limestone.  Agriculture  (8.5%  of 
GDP):  Products — citrus  fruit,  produce. 
Land — 400,000  hectares  under  cultivation. 
Industry  (13%  of  GDP):  cement  production, 
light  industry,  refining.  Trade  (1979):  Ex- 
ports— $664  million:  chemicals,  $113  million; 
metal  products,  $100  million;  agricultural 
products,  $93  million;  textiles,  $73  million. 
Major  markets — Arab  states  88%;  non-Arab, 
12%.  Imports — $2.1  billion:  commodity 
breakdown  not  available.  Major  sup- 
pliers— Western  Europe,  U.S.  Official  Ex- 
change Rate  (Oct.  31,  1981):  4,597  Lebanese 
pounds  =  U.S.$l. 


Membership  in  International  Organizations 

U.N.  and  several  of  its  specialized  agencies, 
Arab  League,  Organization  of  the  Islamic 
Conference,  Nonaligned  Movement,  Group  of 
77,  INTELSAT. 


The  information  on  this  country  is  taken 
from  the  July  1982  Background  Notes,  one 
of  a  series  of  Notes  on  about  165  countries 
of  the  world,  edited  by  Joanne  Reppert 
Reams  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs. 

A  1-year  subscription  (about  60  Notes) 
is  available  for  $18  a  year  (domestic); 
$22.50  (foreign)  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


1.  Decides  as  an  interim  measure,  to  ex- 
tend the  present  mandate  of  the  Force  for  a 
period  of  two  months,  that  is,  until  19  August 
1982; 

2.  Authorizes  the  Force  during  that 
period,  to  carry  out,  in  addition,  the  interim 
tasks  referred  to  in  paragraph  17  of  the 
Secretary-General's  report  (S/15194/Add.2); 


3.  Calls  on  all  concerned  to  extend  full 
co-operation  to  the  Force  in  the  discharge  of 
its  tasks; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to 
keep  the  Security  Council  regularly  informed 
of  the  implementation  of  resolutions  508 
(1982)  and  509  (1982)  and  the  present  resolu- 
tion. 
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AMBASSADOR  KIRKPATRICK'S 
STATEMENT, 
SECURITY  COUNCIL, 
JUNE  18,  19826 

The  United  States  is  pleased  that  this 
Council  is  extending  the  mandate  of 
UNIFIL  [U.N.  Interim  Force  in 
Lebanon]  for  a  period  of  2  months.  We 
are  likewise  pleased  and  grateful  that 
the  troop-contributing  countries  are 
prepared  to  continue  to  so  materially 
assist  this  organization  in  carrying  out 
its  responsibilities.  Obviously,  the  situa- 
tion in  Lebanon  is  fraught  with  uncer- 
tainty, as  well  as  with  pain  and  turmoil. 
The  United  States  has  voted  today 
to  extend  this  mandate  without  any  ex- 
tension of  responsibilities,  functions,  or 
territorial  scope  because  we  believe  that 
this  course  will  contribute  most  directly 
and  clearly  to  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  well-being  of  the  area  and  to  the 
restoration  of  the  authority  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Government  of 
Lebanon.  The  mandate  has  been  extend- 
ed for  2  months.  During  that  period, 
while  the  situation  stabilizes,  we  in  the 
Council  will  have  the  opportunity  to  col- 
lectively study  what  best  serves  the  com- 
mon good  of  the  people  of  Lebanon  and 
the  peace  of  the  region. 


AMBASSADOR  LICHENSTEIN'S 
STATEMENT, 
SECURITY  COUNCIL, 
JUNE  19,  19826 

My  government,  in  consultation  with  the 
governments  of  Lebanon  and  Israel  and 
with  U.N.  authorities,  wholly  supports 
the  positive  efforts  now  going  forward 
in  the  field  to  provide  humanitarian 
services  to  the  people  of  Lebanon.  Each 
day  this  humanitarian  effort  is  more  ef- 
fective, reaching  more  of  those  needing 
special  services.  We  believe  that  such 
progress  will  continue. 

As  an  earnest  of  our  commitment, 
President  Reagan  has  appointed  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  U.S.  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  as  his  personal 
representative  to  coordinate  all  U.S.  ef- 
forts to  assist  in  this  process.  Fifteen 


million  dollars  have  already  been  com- 
mitted to  the  effort.  We  anticipate  the 
authorization  of  an  additional  $20 
million. 

Our  principal  concern  remains  the 
restoration  of  full  Lebanese  sovereignty 
and  authority  throughout  its  territory. 
As  I  have  said,  we  are  wholly  committed 
to  serving  the  human  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Lebanon.  We  hope,  and  we  trust, 
that  no  party  and  no  government  will 
exploit  these  fundamental  humanitarian 
concerns  for  narrow,  political  purposes. 

In  the  context  of  these  considera- 
tions and  reflections,  my  delegation  has 
supported  the  draft  resolution. 


SECURITY  COUNCIL 
RESOLUTION  512, 
JUNE  19,  19821 

The  Security  Council, 

Deeply  concerned  at  the  sufferings  of  the 
Lebanese  and  Palestinian  civilian  populations, 

Referring  to  the  humanitarian  principles 
of  the  Geneva  Conventions  of  1949  and  to  the 
obligations  arising  from  the  regulations  an- 
nexed to  the  Hague  Convention  of  1907, 

Reaffirming  its  resolutions  508  (1982)  and 
509  (1982), 

1.  Calls  upon  all  the  parties  to  the 
conflict  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  civilian 
populations,  to  refrain  from  all  acts  of 
violence  against  those  populations  and  to  take 
all  appropriate  measures  to  alleviate  the 
suffering  caused  by  the  conflict,  in  particular, 
by  facilitating  the  dispatch  and  distribution  of 
aid  provided  by  United  Nations  agencies  and 
by  non-governmental  organizations,  in  par- 
ticular, the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  (ICRC); 

2.  Appeals  to  Member  States  to  continue 
to  provide  the  most  extensive  humanitarian 
aid  possible; 

3.  Stresses  the  particular  humanitarian 
responsibilities  of  the  United  Nations  and  its 
agencies,  including  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in 
the  Near  East  (UNRWA),  towards  civilian 
populations  and  calls  upon  the  parties  to  the 
conflict  not  to  hamper  the  exercise  of  those 
responsibilities  and  to  assist  in  humanitarian 
efforts; 

4.  Takes  note  of  the  measures  taken  by 
the  Secretary-General  to  co-ordinate  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  international  agencies  in  this 
field  and  requests  him  to  make  every  effort 


to  ensure  the  implementation  of  and  com- 
pliance with  this  resolution  and  to  report  o 
these  efforts  to  the  Council  as  soon  as 
possible. 


SECURITY  COUNCIL 
DRAFT  RESOLUTION 
(S/15255/Rev.2), 
JUNE  25,  19822 

The  Security  Council, 

Reaffirming  its  resolutions  508  (1982);  I 
509  (1982), 

Reaffirming  also  its  resolution  512  (19t . 
which,  inter  alia,  calls  upon  all  the  parties 
the  conflict  to  respect  the  rights  of  the 
civilian  populations, 

Seriously  concerned  at  the  constant 
deterioration  of  the  situation  in  Lebanon, 
resulting  from  the  violation  of  the  sovereif 
ty,  integrity,  independence  and  unity  of  th 
country, 

Profoundly  apprehensive  of  the  danger 
of  extension  of  the  fighting  within  Beirut, 
capital, 

1.  Demands  that  all  the  parties  observ 
an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities 
throughout  Lebanon; 

2.  Demands  the  immediate  withdrawal; 
the  Israeli  forces  engaged  round  Beirut,  to 
distance  of  10  kilometres  from  the  periphe 
of  that  city,  as  a  first  step  towards  the  cor 
plete  withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces  from 
Lebanon,  and  the  simultaneous  withdrawals 
the  Palestinian  armed  forces  from  Beirut, 
which  shall  retire  to  the  existing  camps; 

3.  Supports  all  efforts  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon  to  ensure  Lebanese 
sovereignty  throughout  the  territory  and  t 
integrity  and  independence  of  Lebanon 
within  its  internationally  recognized  frontii 

4.  Calls  upon  all  armed  elements  in  th 
Beirut  area  to  respect  and  abide  by  the  ex- 
clusive authority  of  the  Government  of 
Lebanon; 

5.  Supports  the  Government  of  Lebani 
in  its  will  to  regain  exclusive  control  of  its 
capital  and,  to  that  end,  to  install  its  armei 
forces  which  shall  take  up  positions  within 
Beirut  and  interpose  themselves  on  its 
periphery; 

6.  Requests  the  Secretary-General,  as ; 
immediate  measure,  to  station  United  Na- 
tions military  observers,  by  agreement  wit 
the  Government  of  Lebanon,  with  instruc- 
tions to  supervise  the  cease-fire  and 
disengagement  in  and  round  Beirut; 

7.  Further  requests  the  Secretary- 
General  to  study  any  request  by  the  Cover 
ment  of  Lebanon  for  the  installation  of  a 
United  Nations  force  which  could,  within  t 
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lilip  C.  Habib— The 

esident's  special 

nissary  to  the  Middle  East 


ilip  Charles  Habib  was  born  on 
bruary  25,  1920,  in  Brooklyn,  New 
rk.  He  graduated  from  the  University 
Idaho  in  1942  and  in  1952  received  a 
.D.  in  agricultural  economics  from  the 
iversity  of  California  (Berkeley). 

In  1947,  following  service  in  the 
3.  Army  during  the  Second  World 
ir,  Ambassador  Habib  became  a 
iching  research  assistant  at  the 
dversity  of  California.  In  1949,  he  was 
pointed  a  Foreign  Service  officer  and 
,s  assigned  to  the  American  Embassy 
Ottawa  as  an  economic  officer.  He 
>n  served  in  Wellington  (1951-54)  and 
the  Department  (1955-57).  He  subse- 
ently  became  political  officer  at  Port- 
Spain,  Trinidad  and  Tobago  and  the 
partment's  officer-in-charge  of 
derdeveloped  areas  in  the  office  of  the 
ider  Secretary's  Special  Assistant  for 
mmunist  Economic  Affairs  (1960-61). 

Ambassador  Habib  was  Counselor 
•  Political  Affairs  in  Seoul  (1962-65) 
lere  he  served  as  political  officer  (with 
i  personal  rank  of  minister)  in  Saigon 
)65-67).  He  served  as  Deputy  Assis- 
lt  Secretary  for  East  Asian  and 
cific  Affairs  (1967-69)  and  was  senior 


President  Reagan  presents  Ambassador 
Habib  with  the  Presidential  Medal  of 
Freedom,  the  nation's  highest  civilian 
award. 

adviser  to  the  U.S.  delegation  in  Paris 
at  the  peace  negotiations  on  Vietnam 
(1968-71). 

He  was  Ambassador  to  Korea 
(1971-74),  Assistant  Secretary  for  East 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  (1974-76),  and 
Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs 
(1976-78);  beginning  in  June  1979  he 
became  a  senior  adviser  to  the 
Secretary. 

Ambassador  Habib  retired  from  the 
Foreign  Service  on  February  29,  1980. 
He  was  appointed  the  President's  special 
emissary  to  the  Middle  East  on  May  5, 
1981.  ■ 


imework  of  the  implementation  of  the 
seeding  paragraphs,  take  up  positions 
sides  the  Lebanese  interposition  forces,  or 
•  the  use  of  the  forces  available  to  the 
lited  Nations  in  the  region; 

8.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to 
>ort  to  the  Council  on  an  urgent  and  sus- 
ned  basis  not  later  than  1  July  1982  on  the 
tus  of  implementation  of  the  present 
iolution  and  of  resolution  508  (1982),  509 
'82)  and  512  (1982); 

9.  Requests  all  Member  States  to  co- 
;rate  fully  with  the  United  Nations  in  the 
olementation  of  the  present  resolution; 

10.  Decides  to  remain  seized  of  the 
jstion. 


AMBASSADOR  LICHENSTEIN'S 
STATEMENT, 
SECURITY  COUNCIL, 
JUNE  26,  19827 

The  fundamental  basis  of  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  is  now  and  has  con- 
sistently been  to  contribute  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Government  of 
Lebanon's  full  authority  throughout  its 
land  and  its  sovereignty  and  territorial 
integrity.  My  government  is  deeply 
moved  by  the  suffering  of  the  Lebanese 
people  in  the  present  crisis. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  draft  resolu- 
tion before  the  Security  Council  tonight 
would  have  reflected  this  basic  concern. 
Unfortunately,  the  draft  resolution, 


while  containing  many  elements  we  sup- 
port, fails  to  call  for  the  essential  req- 
uisite for  the  restoration  of  the  authority 
of  the  Government  of  Lebanon — that  is, 
the  elimination  from  Beirut  and 
elsewhere  of  the  presence  of  armed 
Palestinian  elements  who  neither  submit 
to  nor  respect  the  sovereign  authority  of 
the  Lebanese  Government.  The  omission 
of  this  requisite,  in  our  view,  thus,  is  in- 
consistent with  the  essential  goal  of 
restoration  of  Lebanese  sovereignty. 
This,  we  believe,  is  a  fatal  flaw. 

The  resolution  does  contain  many 
elements  that  we  support — namely,  a 
call  for  an  immediate  cease-fire,  a  call 
for  simultaneous  withdrawal  of  Israeli 
and  Palestinian  forces  from  the  area  of 
Beirut,  and  the  proposal  that  U.N. 
observers,  upon  the  request  of  the 
Government  of  Lebanon,  monitor  the 
cease-fire. 

The  members  of  this  Council  are 
well  aware  of  the  threat  which  armed 
foreign  elements  pose  to  the  authority  of 
the  Government  of  Lebanon  and  to 
stability  throughout  the  region.  We 
deeply  regret  that  this  essential  factor 
was  not  accorded  the  weight  we  believed 
it  must  have  in  the  draft  resolution 
before  us. 


AMBASSADOR  LICHENSTEIN'S 
STATEMENT, 
GENERAL  ASSEMBLY, 
JUNE  26,  19828 

The  United  States  wishes  to  stress  once 
again  its  deep  and  abiding  commitment 
to  the  sovereignty,  territorial  integrity, 
unity,  and  political  independence  of 
Lebanon  within  its  internationally 
recognized  boundaries.  We  are  also 
deeply — and,  at  this  very  moment,  ac- 
tively— committed  to  helping  bring  the 
tragic  conflict  now  taking  place  in 
Lebanon  to  a  just  and  lasting  end  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

The  United  States  fully  recognizes 
that  the  resolution  before  us  reflects  the 
profound  emotional  anguish  felt  by 
everyone  of  goodwill  at  the  continuing 
loss  of  life  and  human  suffering  in 
Lebanon.  Nonetheless,  the  resolution 
regretfully  is  an  unhelpful  gesture  at 
this  most  delicate  stage.  The  United 
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States  cannot  be  a  party  to  an  unbal- 
anced statement  which  may  well  have 
the  effect  of  heightening  the  underlying 
animosities  in  Lebanon  and  actually  in- 
creasing the  danger  of  a  wider  conflict. 
A  just  and  lasting  settlement  cannot  be 
achieved  by  issuing  declarations  and 
ultimata — motivated  sometimes  by  vin- 
dictiveness,  even  by  hatred — but  re- 
quires an  urgent  effort  by  all  nations 
committed  to  the  principles  of  the  U.N. 
Charter  to  lessen  the  tensions  and  find  a 
path  to  peace. 

The  humanitarian  task  of  aiding  the 
victims  of  the  conflict  in  Lebanon  is 
surely  no  less  urgent  than  the  goal  of 
bringing  the  conflict  to  an  end.  The  con- 
cern of  the  U.S.  Government  was 
demonstrated  by  President  Reagan 
when  he  made  an  immediate  initial 
allocation  of  $15  million  for 
humanitarian  aid  in  Lebanon  and  also 
requested  from  the  U.S.  Congress  an  ad- 
ditional appropriation  of  $20  million.  The 
Congress,  reflecting  the  deep  human 
concern  of  the  entire  American  people, 
not  only  approved  the  President's  re- 
quest but  indicated  its  wish  to  provide 
yet  an  additional  $20  million  of  assist- 
ance. The  United  States,  of  course, 
stands  ready  to  provide  further  assist- 
ance as  and  where  needed. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
RESOLUTION  A/ES-7/5, 
JUNE  26,  19829 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  considered  the  question  of 
Palestine  at  its  resumed  seventh  emergency 
special  session, 

Having  heard  the  statement  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  the 
representative  of  the  Palestinian  people, 

Alarmed  by  the  worsening  situation  in 
the  Middle  East  as  a  result  of  Israel's  acts  of 
aggression  against  the  sovereignty  of 
Lebanon  and  the  Palestinian  people  in 
Lebanon, 

Recalling  Security  Council  resolutions 
508  (1982)  of  5  June  1982,  509  (1982)  of 
6  June  1982  and  512  (1982)  of  19  June  1982, 

Taking  note  of  the  reports  of  the 
Secretary-General  relevant  to  this  situation, 
particularly  his  report  of  7  June  1982, 

Taking  note  of  the  two  positive  replies  to 
the  Secretary-General  by  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  and  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization, 


by  James  E.  Miller 
General  and  European  Division 
Office  of  the  Historian 
Bureau  of  Public  Affairs 

On  the  evening  of  March  14,  1978, 
Israeli  Armed  Forces  invaded  southern 
Lebanon  after  terrorist  attacks  on 
March  11  along  the  Tel- Aviv  and  Haifa 
road  had  left  34  Israelis  and  one  U.S. 
citizen  dead.  The  Government  of  Israel 
announced  that  its  military  action  was 
aimed  at  destroying  the  bases  used  by 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  (PLO) 
terrorists  for  the  March  11  and  previous 
raids. 

On  March  15,  Israeli  Prime  Minister 
[Menahem]  Begin  announced  that  his 
forces  would  halt  after  they  had 
established  a  6-mile  security  zone  and 
would  withdraw  as  soon  as  Israel  had 
guarantees  that  southern  Lebanon 
would  no  longer  serve  as  a  base  for  PLO 
attacks  on  Israel.  However,  as  a  result 
of  continuing  Palestinian  resistance,  the 
Israeli  army  advanced  beyond  the  6-mile 
limit  in  an  effort  to  destroy  the  PLO's 
military  capacity. 

The  U.S.  Government  expressed  its 
horror  at  the  attacks  on  Israeli  citizens 
but  opposed  the  use  of  military  force  by 
Israel.  On  March  16,  in  conjunction  with 
its  European  allies,  the  United  States 
called  for  the  withdrawal  of  Israeli 
forces  from  Lebanon.  Two  days  later,  it 
introduced  a  resolution  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  U.N. 
Interim  Force  in  Lebanon  (UNIFIL) 
which  would  permit  the  rapid 
withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces  and  the 
reestablishment  of  the  authority  of  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  in  the  southern 
part  of  that  nation.  The  U.S.  draft  pro- 


UNIFIL- 


posal  was  approved  as  U.N.  Resolution 
425  (78)  on  March  19  by  a  vote  of  12-0 
with  2  abstentions  (Czechoslovakia  and 
the  Soviet  Union). 

After  hearing  a  report  by  the  U.N. 
Secretary  General  on  the  terms  under 
which  UNIFIL  could  operate  in  southe 
Lebanon,  the  Security  Council  adopted 
this  report  as  U.N.  Resolution  426  (78) 
by  an  identical  vote,  thus  establishing 
UNIFIL  for  a  period  of  6  months.  The 
costs  of  this  peacekeeping  force  were  t 
be  apportioned  among  U.N.  member 
states.  Major  General  Emmanuel  S. 
Erskine  of  Ghana,  Chief  of  Staff  of  th( 
U.N.  Troop  Supervision  Organization, ' 
was  given  command  of  UNIFIL.  The 
new  peacekeeping  force  was  composed 
of  troops  assigned  to  the  Troop  Super 
sion  Organization  together  with  Irania 
Canadian,  and  Swedish  personnel 
detached  from  U.N.  forces  stationed  oi 
the  Golan  Heights  and  the  Sinai  and 
contingents  supplied  by  Norway,  Nepa 
and  France.  The  United  Kingdom, 
Nigeria,  and  Senegal  also  offered  to  su 
ply  contingents  to  UNIFIL. 

A  special  session  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  subsequently  ap- 
proved a  credit  of  $54  million  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  4,000-man  peacekeep 
ing  force  in  southern  Lebanon — 
April  21,  1978— and  has  assigned  the 
major  share  of  the  cost  of  UNIFIL  to 
the  five  permanent  members  of  the 
Security  Council:  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  State 

Meanwhile,  on  March  21,  Israeli 
forces  declared  a  unilateral  cease-fire 
after  reaching  a  line  along  the  Litani 
River.  The  first  contingents  of  UNIFII 
troops  arrived  in  the  war  zone  on 
March  22  and  attempted  to  take  up  po 


Noting  with  regret  that  the  Security 
Council  has,  so  far,  failed  to  take  effective 
and  practical  measures,  in  accordance  with 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  ensure 
implementation  of  its  resolutions  508  (1982) 
and  509  (1982), 

Referring  to  the  humanitarian  principles 


of  the  Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the  Pi 
tection  of  Civilian  Persons  in  Time  of  War, 
12  August  1949,  and  to  the  obligations  aris 
ing  from  the  regulations  annexed  to  the 
Hague  Conventions  of  1907, 

Deeply  concerned  at  the  sufferings  of  th 
Palestinian  and  Lebanese  civilian  populatioi 

Reaffirming  once  again  its  conviction  u 
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i  between  the  Israeli  Army  and  the 
forces.  However,  elements  of  the 
rejected  the  Israeli  cease-fire  and 
inued  to  carry  out  attacks  on  Israeli 
ions.  The  Palestinians  refused  to 
jnize  UNIFIL's  mandate,  and  the 
ekeeping  forces  came  under  fire 
i  both  PLO  troops  and  from 
ibers  of  Lebanese  Christian  militia 
lations  who  opposed  the 
stinian's  presence  in  Lebanon.  Israel 
•med  the  Secretary  General  that  its 
drawal  from  southern  Lebanon 
d  depend  on  the  size  of  the  U.N. 
5  and  its  ability  to  keep  PLO  guer- 
>  out  of  the  area  south  of  the  Litani 
r. 

3n  May  3,  in  response  to  the 
ands  of  the  Israeli  Government,  the 
trity  Council  approved  an  increase  in 
size  of  UNIFIL  to  6,000  men  in 
ilution  427  (78)  by  a  vote  of  12-0 
Czechoslovakia  and  the  Soviet 
kq  again  abstaining.  Israel  an- 
iced  on  May  21  that  it  would 
draw  from  Lebanon  by  June  28. 
;e  days  later,  PLO  Chairman  Yassir 
at  agreed  to  cooperate  with 
FIL  in  the  establishment  of  their 
rol  in  southern  Lebanon  and  to  quell 
:ks  on  Israel.  However,  Arafat  was 
>le  to  enforce  compliance  within  the 
'.  Palestinian  infiltration  into 
hern  Lebanon  and  attacks  on 
FIL  troops  continued.  As  a  result, 
drawing  Israeli  forces  turned  over 
rol  of  a  buffer  zone  along  the 
tnon-Israel  border  to  a  Christian 
inese  militia  as  they  retired  behind 
•  borders  on  June  13,  1978. 
JNIFIL  now  began  serving  as  a 
ekeeping  force  between  the  PLO 
the  Christian  Lebanese  as  well  as 
'een  Palestinian  forces  and  Israel.  In 


view  of  the  instability  of  the  southern 
Lebanon  region,  the  Security  Council,  on 
September  19,  1978,  extended  the  life  of 
UNIFIL  for  4  additional  months. 

The  period  between  January  1979 
and  the  spring  of  1981  was  marked  by  a 
series  of  military  operations  interrupted 
by  short-lived  truces  between  Palestin- 
ians, Christians,  and  Israelis.  UNIFIL 
forces  attempted  to  carry  out  their 
peacekeeping  role  and  were  involved  in 
a  series  of  clashes  with  PLO  and  Chris- 
tian militia  forces  as  well  as  a  number  of 
ambushes  in  which  soldiers  of  the  forces 
were  killed.  The  Security  Council,  noting 
the  continuing  instability  in  southern 
Lebanon,  regularly  renewed  UNIFIL's 
mission  at  6-month  intervals,  but  the 
composition  of  the  peacekeeping  forces 
changed.  U.N.  troops  who  had  originally 
been  assigned  to  UNIFIL  from  other 
peacekeeping  missions  were  withdrawn. 
Iranian  soldiers  who  had  comprised  a 
large  portion  of  UNIFIL  troops  were 
withdrawn  after  the  1979  revolution  in 
that  nation.  Other  nations  provided 
troops  to  fill  in  the  gaps,  and  by  late 
1980,  UNIFIL  numbered  7,000  men  and 
was  composed  of  national  contingents 
from  Fiji,  France,  Ireland,  Italy,  Nepal, 
the  Netherlands,  Nigeria,  Norway,  and 
Senegal.  In  addition,  small  contingents 
of  the  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Lebanon 
were  attached  to  UNIFIL  forces  as  part 
of  the  effort  to  reestablish  the  control  of 
the  Government  of  Lebanon  in  the 
south.  On  February  5,  1981,  Major 
General  William  Callaghan  of  the 
Republic  of  Ireland  succeeded  Major 
Gen.  Erskine  as  commander  of  UNIFIL. 

UNIFIL  was  unable  to  fulfill  its  mis- 
sion of  ending  the  warfare  in  southern 
Lebanon.  In  addition  to  continuing 
Palestinian  infiltration  and  clashes  be- 


tween UNIFIL  troops  and  the  PLO  and 
Lebanese  Christian  militia,  Israeli  impa- 
tience with  the  inability  of  the  peace- 
keeping forces  to  prevent  PLO  infiltra- 
tion grew. 

Israeli  officials  charged  that  some 
UNIFIL  troops  collaborated  with  PLO 
terrorists.  By  early  1981,  Israel  had 
adopted  a  policy  of  preventive  raids 
against  Palestinian  positions  in  Lebanon. 
At  the  same  time,  Syrian  forces  in 
Lebanon  aided  by  the  PLO  were  at- 
tempting to  reduce  the  power  of  the 
Christian  Lebanese  forces. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  widening  of 
the  hostilities  in  Lebanon  and  the  Middle 
East,  President  Reagan  appointed  Am- 
bassador Philip  C.  Habib  as  his  special 
emissary  to  the  Middle  East  on  May  5, 

1981.  As  a  part  of  the  settlement  which 
Habib  negotiated  over  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer, the  PLO  agreed  to  cease  using 
southern  Lebanon  as  a  base  for  raids  in- 
to Israel  while  Israel  agreed  to  a 
ceasefire.  Despite  occasional  breaches, 
this  ceasefire  held  until  June  1982. 

On  June  6,  1982,  Israeli  forces  again 
crossed  into  Lebanon  following  the  at- 
tempted assassination  of  the  Israeli  Am- 
bassador in  the  United  Kingdom.  Once 
again,  Israeli  leaders  stated  that  the 
purpose  of  the  operation  was  to  clean 
out  terrorist  bases  in  southern  Lebanon. 
The  commander  of  UNIFIL  ordered  his 
men  not  to  resist  the  invasion.  After  the 
Israeli  advance  pushed  north  of  the 
Litani  River,  UNIFIL  forces  remained 
in  position.  On  June  19,  the  Security 
Council  decided  on  another  extension  of 
UNIFIL's  mandate  through  August  19, 

1982.  On  August  17,  the  UNIFIL  man- 
date was  renewed  for  another  2  months, 
until  October  18.  ■ 


uestion  of  Palestine  is  the  core  of  the 
■Israeli  conflict  and  that  no  comprehen- 
just  and  lasting  peace  in  the  region  will 
hieved  without  the  full  exercise  by  the 
tinian  people  of  its  inalienable  national 

3, 

eaffirming  further  that  a  just  and  com- 
wsive  settlement  of  the  situation  in  the 


Middle  East  cannot  be  achieved  without  the 
participation  on  an  equal  footing  of  all  the 
parties  to  the  conflict,  including  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  as  the  representative 
of  the  Palestinian  people, 

1.  Reaffirms  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  inadmissibility  of  the  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory by  force; 


2.  Demands  from  all  Member  States  and 
other  parties  to  observe  strict  respect  for 
Lebanon's  sovereignty,  territorial  integrity, 
unity  and  political  independence  within  its  in- 
ternationally recognized  boundaries; 

3.  Decides  to  support  fully  the  provisions 
in  Security  Council  resolutions  508  (1982)  and 


3mber1982 
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509  (1982)  with,  inter  alia,  demand  that: 

(a)  Israel  withdraw  all  its  military  forces 
forthwith  and  unconditionally  to  the  interna- 
tionally recognized  boundaries  of  Lebanon; 

(b)  All  parties  to  the  conflict  cease  im- 
mediately and  simultaneously  all  military  ac- 
tivities within  Lebanon  and  across  the 
Lebanese-Israeli  borders; 

4.  Condemns  Israel  for  its  non- 
compliance with  resolutions  508  (1982)  and 
509  (1982); 

5.  Demands  that  Israel  comply  with  all 
the  above  provisions  no  later  than  0600 
hours,  Beirut  time,  on  Sunday  27  June  1982; 

6.  Calls  upon  the  Security  Council  to 
authorize  the  Secretary-General  to  undertake 
necessary  endeavours  and  practical  steps  to 
implement  the  provisions  of  resolutions  508 
(1982),  509  (1982)  and  512  (1982); 

7.  Urges  the  Security  Council,  in  the 
event  of  continued  failure  by  Israel  to  comply 
with  the  demands  contained  in  resolutions 
508  (1982)  and  509  (1982),  to  meet  in  order 
to  consider  practical  ways  and  means  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions; 

8.  Calls  upon  all  States  and  international 
agencies  and  organizations  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide the  most  extensive  humanitarian  aid 
possible  to  the  victims  of  the  Israeli  invasion 
of  Lebanon; 

9.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to 
delegate  a  high-level  commission  to  in- 
vestigate and  assess  the  extent  of  loss  of 
human  life  and  material  damage  and  to 
report,  as  soon  as  possible,  on  the  result  of 
this  investigation  to  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  Security  Council; 

10.  Decides  to  adjourn  the  seventh 
emergency  special  session  temporarily  and  to 
authorize  the  President  of  the  latest  regular 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  to  resume 
its  meetings  upon  request  from  Member 
States. 


SECURITY  COUNCIL 
RESOLUTION  513, 
JULY  4,  19821 

The  Security  Council 

Alarmed  by  the  continued  sufferings  of 
the  Lebanese  and  Palestinian  civilian  popula- 
tions in  South  Lebanon  and  in  West  Beirut, 

Referring  to  the  humanitarian  principles 
of  the  Geneva  Conventions  of  1949  and  to  the 
obligations  arising  from  the  Regulations  an- 
nexed to  the  Hague  Convention  of  1907, 

Reaffirming  its  resolutions  508  (1982), 
509  (1982)  and  512  (1982), 

1.  Calls  for  respect  for  the  rights  of  the 


civilian  populations  without  any  discrimina- 
tion and  repudiates  all  acts  of  violence 
against  those  populations; 

2.  Calls  further  for  the  restoration  of  the 
normal  supply  of  vital  facilities  such  as  water, 
electricity,  food  and  medical  provisions,  par- 
ticularly in  Beirut; 

3.  Commends  the  efforts  of  the 
Secretary-General  and  the  action  of  interna- 
tional agencies  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of 
the  civilian  population  and  requests  them  to 
continue  their  efforts  to  ensure  their  success. 


SECURITY  COUNCIL 
RESOLUTION  515, 
JULY  29,  198210 

The  Security  Council, 

Deeply  concerned  at  the  situation  of  the 
civilian  population  of  Beirut, 

Referring  to  the  humanitarian  principles 
of  the  Geneva  Conventions  of  1949  and  to  the 
obligations  arising  from  the  regulations  an- 
nexed to  the  Hague  Convention  of  1907, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  512  (1982)  and 
513  (1982), 

1.  Demands  that  the  Government  of 
Israel  lift  immediately  the  blockade  of  the  ci- 
ty of  Beirut  in  order  to  permit  the  dispatch 
of  supplies  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  the 
civilian  population  and  allow  the  distribution 
of  aid  provided  by  United  Nations  agencies 
and  by  non-governmental  organizations,  par- 
ticularly the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  (ICRC); 

2.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to 
transmit  the  text  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Government  of  Israel  and  keep  the  Security 
Council  informed  of  its  implementation. 


AMBASSADOR  KIRKPATRICK'S 
STATEMENT, 
SECURITY  COUNCIL, 
JULY  29,  198211 

The  United  States  is  never  indifferent  to 
the  sufferings,  insecurity,  or  depriva- 
tions of  human  beings  caught  in  war,  oc- 
cupation, or  natural  disasters.  Certainly, 
we  have  been  deeply  concerned  with  the 
hardships  visited  on  the  people  of 
Lebanon  during  the  current  conflict.  The 
Lebanese  people,  we  know,  have  too 
long  suffered  violence  at  the  hands  of 
unwanted  intruders,  unwelcomed  in- 
vaders, and  occupiers.  The  concern  of 
my  government  for  the  people  of 
Lebanon  has  been,  and  is  being  actively 


expressed  in  the  large  contributions  fc 
emergency  humanitarian  aid  made  by 
my  government,  and  by  the  appointm* 
of  a  special  administrator  for  aid,  and 
implementation  of  extensive,  humani- 
tarian aid  programs  in  the  region. 

President  Reagan  has  asked  the 
Congress  to  provide  a  total  of  some  $( 
million  in  humanitarian  emergency  aid 
for  the  people  of  Lebanon.  The  Presi- 
dent's special  envoy,  Ambassador  Phil 
Habib,  has  worked  indefatigably  in  his 
efforts  to  restore  peace  to  Lebanon  ar 
a  degree  of  territorial  integrity  and  ' 
sovereignty  that  the  government  has  i: 
enjoyed  for  too  many  years. 

There  is  no  room  for  doubt  among 
reasonable  men  and  women,  I  believe,, 
about  the  commitment  of  the  U.S. 
Government  to  the  peace,  independent 
and  sovereignty  of  Lebanon;  indeed,  f 
our  commitment  to  peace,  national  in- 
dependence, and  sovereignty  of  all  na 
tions.  Yet,  we  see  serious  problems  w. 
the  resolution  proposed  by  my  friend 
and  distinguished  colleague,  the 
representative  of  the  Government  of 
Spain,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  because  of  inadequate  time 
either  to  gather  or  confirm  the  facts 
about  the  situation  in  Beirut  and  the 
problems  of  access; 

Second,  because  of  an  inadequate 
opportunity  to  consult  with  our  goven 
ment;  and 

Third,  because  this  resolution,  we 
believe,  is  lacking  in  a  certain,  serious 
balance  which  would  give  it  greater 
weight. 

It  is  surely,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  (PL< 
that  imposes  itself  on  the  civilian  popu 
tion  of  Beirut.  But,  the  resolution  pro- 
posed by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Spain  does  not  ask  that  that  arm; 
force  abandon  its  occupation  of  Beirut 
or  desist  in  its  military  activities.  It  ca 
only  on  Israel.  Yet,  everyone  under- 
stands that  Israel  seeks  to  affect  sup- 
plies to  the  PLO  forces,  not  to  the 
civilian  population  of  Beirut. 

The  United  States  welcomes  the  c<- 
cern  of  the  Security  Council  and  of  the 
humanitarian  agencies  of  the  United  N 
tions  for  the  suffering  in  Lebanon,  as  '< 
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lcome  the  concern  of  this  body  for  an 
1  to  human  suffering  everywhere.  But 
feel  that  a  one-sided  appeal  in  a  two- 
ed  conflict  suggests  purposes  that  are 
itical  as  well  as  humanitarian,  and  we 
mot  support  these.  Certainly,  we  can- 
;  support  them  on  the  basis  of  inade- 
ite  notice  and  inadequate  information. 
:  call,  therefore,  upon  the  Council  to 
:e  the  time  necessary  for  more 
eful,  balanced  consideration  of  this 
st  serious,  wrenching  problem.  I  ask 
!  suspension  of  this  session  to  permit 
isideration  and  consultation  with  our 
rernments. 


CURITY  COUNCIL 
ISOLUTION  516, 
IG.  1,  198212 

s  Security  Council, 

Reaffirming  its  resolutions  508  (1982), 
I  (1982),  511  (1982),  512  (1982)  and  513 
82), 

Recalling  its  resolution  515  (1982)  of 
July  1982, 

Alarmed  by  the  continuation  and  inten- 
eation  of  military  activities  in  and  around 
rut, 

Taking  note  of  the  latest  massive  viola- 
is  of  the  cease-fire  in  and  around  Beirut, 

1.  Confirms  its  previous  resolutions  and 
nands  an  immediate  cease-fire,  and  a 
sation  of  all  military  activities  within 
)anon  and  across  the  Lebanese-Israeli 
der; 

2.  Authorizes  the  Secretary-General  to 
•loy  immediately  on  the  request  of  the 
rernment  of  Lebanon,  United  Nations 
ervers  to  monitor  the  situation  in  and 
und  Beirut; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to 
ort  back  to  the  Council  on  compliance 

ti  this  resolution  as  soon  as  possible  and 
later  than  four  hours  from  now. 


CURITY  COUNCIL 
SOLUTION  517, 
G.  4,  198213 

Security  Council, 

Deeply  shocked  and  alarmed  by  the 

lorable  consequences  of  the  Israeli  inva- 

i  of  Beirut  on  3  August  1982, 

1.  Reconfirms  its  resolutions  508  (1982), 

(1982),  512  (1982),  513  (1982),  515  (1982) 

516  (1982); 


2.  Confirms  once  again  its  demand  for  an 
immediate  cease-fire  and  withdrawal  of 
Israeli  forces  from  Lebanon; 

3.  Censures  Israel  for  its  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  above  resolutions; 

4.  Calls  for  the  prompt  return  of  Israeli 
troops  which  have  moved  forward  subsequent 
to  1325  hours  EDT  on  1  August  1982; 

5.  Takes  note  of  the  decision  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  to  move 
the  Palestinian  armed  forces  from  Beirut; 

6.  Expresses  its  appreciation  for  the  ef- 
forts and  steps  taken  by  the  Secretary- 
General  to  implement  the  provisions  of 
Security  Council  resolution  516  (1982),  and 
authorizes  him,  as  an  immediate  step,  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  United  Nations 
observers  in  and  around  Beirut; 

7.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to 
report  to  the  Security  Council  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  present  resolution  as 
soon  as  possible  and  not  later  than  1000 
hours  EDT  on  5  August  1982; 

8.  Decides  to  meet  at  that  time  if 
necessary  in  order  to  consider  the  report  of 
the  Secretary-General  and,  in  case  of  failure 
to  comply  by  any  of  the  parties  to  the  con- 
flict, to  consider  adopting  effective  ways  and 
means  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 


SECURITY  COUNCIL 
RESOLUTION  518, 
AUG.  12,  198214 

The  Security  Council, 

Recalling  its  Resolutions  508  (1982),  509 
(1982),  511  (1982),  512  (1982),  513  (1982),  515 
(1982),  516  (1982),  517  (1982), 

Expressing  its  most  serious  concerns 
about  Israel's  continued  military  activities  in 
Lebanon  and  particularly  in  and  around 
Beirut, 

1.  Demands  that  Israel  and  all  parties  to 
the  conflict  observe  strictly  the  terms  of 
Security  Council  resolutions  relevant  to  the 
immediate  cessation  of  all  military  activities 
within  Lebanon  and  particularly  in  and 
around  Beirut; 

2.  Demands  the  immediate  lifting  of  all 
restrictions  on  the  city  of  Beirut  in  order  to 
permit  the  free  entry  of  supplies  to  meet  the 
urgent  needs  of  the  civilian  population  in 
Beirut; 


3.  Requests  the  United  Nations  observers 
in  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Beirut  to  report  on 
the  situation; 

4.  Demands  that  Israel  cooperate  fully  in 
the  effort  to  secure  effective  deployment  of 
the  United  Nations  observers  as  requested  by 
the  Government  of  Lebanon  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  insure  their  safety; 

5.  Requests  the  Secretary  General  to 
report  soonest  on  the  implementation  of  the 
present  resolution  to  the  Security  Council; 

6.  Decides  to  meet  if  necessary  in  order 
to  consider  the  situation  upon  receipt  of  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  General. 


1  Adopted  unanimously. 

2U.S.  vetoed;  therefore  the  draft  resolu- 
tion was  not  adopted. 

3USUN  press  release  43. 

4  Adopted  by  a  vote  of  13  for  (U.S.),  with 
2  abstentions. 

5USUN  press  release  45. 

6USUN  press  release  46. 

7USUN  press  release  48. 

8USUN  press  release  49. 

9  Adopted  by  a  vote  of  127  for  and  2 
against  (U.S.). 

10Adopted  by  a  vote  of  14  to  0.  The  U.S. 
did  not  participate. 

nUSUN  press  release  59. 

12Adopted  unanimously. 

"Adopted  by  a  vote  of  14  to  0  with  1 
abstention  (U.S.). 

"Adopted  unanimously.  ■ 
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Maintaining  a  Cease-Fire  in  Lebanon 


WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT, 
AUG.  2,  19821 

The  President  met  with  Israeli  Foreign 
Minister  Shamir  this  morning.  The  focus 
of  the  discussion  was  Lebanon.  The 
President  reaffirmed  his  support  for 
Ambassador  Habib  and  his  mission, 
which  is  based  on  the  policies,  expecta- 
tions, and  hopes  of  the  Government  of 
Lebanon.  The  President  emphasized  that 
an  early  diplomatic  settlement  of  the 
current  problem  of  west  Beirut  is  the 
essential  first  step  in  ending  the  trauma 
of  Lebanon,  beginning  the  process  for  a 
better  future  for  this  ravaged  country, 
and  moving  on  to  the  broader  peace 
process.  The  President  stressed  the  need 
for  a  complete  end  by  all  parties  to  the 
hostilities  in  and  around  Beirut  as  a 
prerequisite  to  allow  Ambassador  Habib 
to  pursue  his  urgent  work.  The  world 
can  no  longer  accept  a  situation  of  con- 
stantly escalating  violence.  The  Presi- 
dent highlighted  the  humanitarian  needs 
of  the  large  civilian  population  of  west 
Beirut,  with  emphasis  on  the  need  to 
maintain  essential  services  and  to  assure 
adequate  supplies  of  food  and  medicines. 


PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT, 
AUG.  4,  19822 

Last  night,  Israeli  forces  moved  forward 
on  several  fronts  from  their  ceasefire 
lines  around  Beirut.  These  movements 
were  accompanied  by  heavy  Israeli  shell- 
ing and  came  only  a  day  after  I  had 
made  clear  to  the  Israeli  Government,  in 
my  meeting  with  Foreign  Minister 
[Yitzhak]  Shamir,  that  the  United  States 
placed  great  importance  on  the  sus- 
tained maintenance  of  a  ceasefire  in 
place — to  avoid  further  civilian 
casualties  and  to  secure  the  prompt 
withdrawal  of  the  PLO  forces  in  Beirut. 


This  is  a  necessary  first  step  toward 
our  goal  of  restoring  the  authority  of  the 
Government  of  Lebanon,  a  goal  Am- 
bassador Habib  [Philip  C.  Habib,  the 
President's  special  emissary  to  the  Mid- 
dle East]  is  earnestly  working  toward 
with  full  cooperation  of  the  Lebanese 
Government. 

Through  governments  which  have 
direct  contact  with  the  PLO  [Palestine 
Liberation  Organization],  I  have  ex- 
pressed my  strong  conviction  that  the 
PLO  must  not  delay  further  its  with- 
drawal from  Lebanon.  At  the  same  time, 
I  have  expressed  to  the  Israel  Govern- 
ment the  absolute  necessity  of 
reestablishing  and  maintaining  a  strict 
ceasefire  in  place  so  that  this  matter  can 
be  promptly  resolved. 


WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT, 
AUG.  10,  19823 

We  welcome  the  Israeli  assessment  as 
an  essential  element  in  getting  the  prob- 
lem solved  in  Beirut.  We  are  encouraged 
that  the  momentum  of  the  peace  process 
continues  to  build.  Ambassador  Habib  is 
in  Israel,  having  left  Beirut  early  this 
morning,  where  he  will  discuss  with 
Israeli  officials  the  several  amendments 
that  the  Israeli  Government  has  sug- 
gested as  a  result  of  their  Cabinet 
meeting,  as  well  as  other  issues  in  the 
peace  process. 

We  remain  cautiously  optimistic  that 
the  outstanding  issues  can  be  worked 
out.  We  are  hopeful  that  there  can  be 
rapid  movement  toward  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  full  peace  plan.  It  is  our 
belief  that  negotiations  can  best  move 
forward  when  a  cease-fire  is  carefully 
observed  by  all  parties. 


WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT, 
AUG.  12,  19824 

The  President  was  shocked  this  mornin 
when  he  learned  of  the  new  heavy 
Israeli  bombardment  of  west  Beirut.  As 
a  result,  the  President  telephoned  Prim 
Minister  Begin  concerning  the  most  re- 
cent bombing  and  shelling  in  Beirut. 

The  President  expressed  his  outrage 
over  this  latest  round  of  massive 
military  action.  He  emphasized  that 
Israel's  action  halted  Ambassador 
Habib's  negotiations  for  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  Beirut  crisis  when  the; 
were  at  the  point  of  success.  The  result 
has  been  more  needless  destruction  and 
bloodshed. 

The  President  made  it  clear  that  it 
imperative  that  the  cease-fire  in  place  t 
observed  absolutely  in  order  for  negoti? 
tions  to  proceed.  We  understand  the 
Israeli  cabinet  has  approved  a  new 
cease-fire,  which  is  in  effect.  It  must 
hold. 


xText  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Aug.  9,  1982. 

2Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Aug.  9,  1982. 

3Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Aug.  16,  1982. 

4Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Aug.  16,  1982. 
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\  New  Opportunity  for  Peace 
n  the  Middle  East 


Following  is  President  Reagan's  ad- 
•ess  to  the  nation,  broadcast  from  Bur- 
ink,  California,  on  September  1 ,  1982. J 

y  fellow  Americans,  today  has  been  a 
ly  that  should  make  us  proud.  It 
arked  the  end  of  the  successful  evacua- 
mi  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
ition  (PLO)  from  Beirut,  Lebanon.  This 
j&ceful  step  could  never  have  been 
.ken  without  the  good  offices  of  the 
nited  States  and,  especially,  the  truly 
;roic  work  of  a  great  American  diplo- 
at,  Ambassador  Philip  Habib  [Presi- 
>nt's  special  emissary  to  the  Middle 
ast].  Thanks  to  his  efforts,  I  am  happy 
i  announce  that  the  U.S.  Marine  con- 
agent  helping  to  supervise  the  evacua- 
an  has  accomplished  its  mission.  Our 
)ung  men  should  be  out  of  Lebanon 
ithin  2  weeks.  They,  too,  have  served 
ie  cause  of  peace  with  distinction,  and 
e  can  all  be  very  proud  of  them. 

But  the  situation  in  Lebanon  is  only 
irt  of  the  overall  problem  of  conflict  in 
e  Middle  East.  So,  over  the  past  2 
eeks,  while  events  in  Beirut  dominated 
e  front  page,  America  was  engaged  in 
quiet,  behind-the-scenes  effort  to  lay 
e  groundwork  for  a  broader  peace  in 
e  region.  For  once,  there  were  no 
•emature  leaks  as  U.S.  diplomatic  mis- 
)ns  traveled  to  Mid-East  capitals,  and 
met  here  at  home  with  a  wide  range  of 
:perts  to  map  out  m  American  peace 
itiative  for  the  long-suffering  peoples 
the  Middle  East,  Arab  and  Israeli 
ike. 

It  seemed  to  me  that,  with  the 
jeement  in  Lebanon,  we  had  an  op- 
•rtunity  for  a  more  far-reaching  peace 
fort  in  the  region,  and  I  was  deter- 
ined  to  seize  that  moment.  In  the 
j  )rds  of  the  scripture,  the  time  had 
me  to  "follow  after  the  things  which 
ake  for  peace." 

S.  Involvement 

might,  I  want  to  report  to  you  on  the 
sps  we  have  taken  and  the  prospects 
ey  can  open  up  for  a  just  and  lasting 
ace  in  the  Middle  East.  America  has 


long  been  committed  to  bringing  peace 
to  this  troubled  region.  For  more  than  a 
generation,  successive  U.S.  administra- 
tions have  endeavored  to  develop  a  fair 
and  workable  process  that  could  lead  to 
a  true  and  lasting  Arab-Israeli  peace. 
Our  involvement  in  the  search  for  Mid- 
East  peace  is  not  a  matter  of  prefer- 
ence, it  is  a  moral  imperative.  The  stra- 
tegic importance  of  the  region  to  the 
United  States  is  well  known. 

But  our  policy  is  motivated  by  more 
than  strategic  interests.  We  also  have  an 
irreversible  commitment  to  the  survival 
and  territorial  integrity  of  friendly 
states.  Nor  can  we  ignore  the  fact  that 
the  well-being  of  much  of  the  world's 
economy  is  tied  to  stability  in  the  strife- 
torn  Middle  East.  Finally,  our  tradi- 
tional humanitarian  concerns  dictate  a 
continuing  effort  to  peacefully  resolve 
conflicts. 

When  our  Administration  assumed 
office  in  January  1981,  I  decided  that  the 
general  framework  for  our  Middle  East 
policy  should  follow  the  broad  guidelines 
laid  down  by  my  predecessors.  There 
were  two  basic  issues  we  had  to  address. 
First,  there  was  the  strategic  threat  to 
the  region  posed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  surrogates,  best  demonstrated  by 
the  brutal  war  in  Afghanistan;  and,  sec- 
ond, the  peace  process  between  Israel 
and  its  Arab  neighbors.  With  regard  to 
the  Soviet  threat,  we  have  strengthened 
our  efforts  to  develop  with  our  friends 
and  allies  a  joint  policy  to  deter  the 
Soviets  and  their  surrogates  from  fur- 
ther expansion  in  the  region  and,  if 
necessary,  to  defend  against  it.  With 
respect  to  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  we 
have  embraced  the  Camp  David  frame- 
work as  the  only  way  to  proceed.  We 
have  also  recognized,  however,  that  solv- 
ing the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  in  and  of 
itself,  cannot  assure  peace  throughout  a 
region  as  vast  and  troubled  as  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Our  first  objective  under  the  Camp 
David  process  was  to  insure  the  suc- 
cessful fulfillment  of  the  Egyptian-Israeli 
Peace  Treaty.  This  was  achieved  with 
the  peaceful  return  of  the  Sinai  to  Egypt 


in  April  1982.  To  accomplish  this,  we 
worked  hard  with  our  Egyptian  and 
Israeli  friends,  and  eventually  with  other 
friendly  countries,  to  create  the  multi- 
national force  which  now  operates  in  the 
Sinai. 

Throughout  this  period  of  difficult 
and  time-consuming  negotiations,  we 
never  lost  sight  of  the  next  step  of 
Camp  David:  autonomy  talks  to  pave  the 
way  for  permitting  the  Palestinian  peo- 
ple to  exercise  their  legitimate  rights. 
However,  owing  to  the  tragic  assassina- 
tion of  President  Sadat  and  other  crises 
in  the  area,  it  was  not  until  January 
1982  that  we  were  able  to  make  a  major 
effort  to  renew  these  talks.  Secretary  of 
State  Haig  and  Ambassador  Fairbanks 
[Richard  Fairbanks,  Special  Negotiator 
for  the  Middle  East  Peace  Process] 
made  three  visits  to  Israel  and  Egypt 
early  this  year  to  pursue  the  autonomy 
talks.  Considerable  progress  was  made 
in  developing  the  basic  outline  of  an 
American  approach  which  was  to  be 
presented  to  Egypt  and  Israel  after 
April. 

The  successful  completion  of  Israel's 
withdrawal  from  Sinai  and  the  courage 
shown  on  this  occasion  by  Prime 
Minister  Begin  and  President  Mubarak 
in  living  up  to  their  agreements  con- 
vinced me  the  time  had  come  for  a  new 
American  policy  to  try  to  bridge  the  re- 
maining differences  between  Egypt  and 
Israel  on  the  autonomy  process.  So,  in 
May,  I  called  for  specific  measures  and  a 
timetable  for  consultations  with  the 
Governments  of  Egypt  and  Israel  on  the 
next  steps  in  the  peace  process.  How- 
ever, before  this  effort  could  be 
launched,  the  conflict  in  Lebanon  pre- 
empted our  efforts.  The  autonomy  talks 
were  basically  put  on  hold  while  we 
sought  to  untangle  the  parties  in 
Lebanon  and  still  the  guns  of  war. 

The  Lebanon  war,  tragic  as  it  was, 
has  left  us  with  a  new  opportunity  for 
Middle  East  peace.  We  must  seize  it 
now  and  bring  peace  to  this  troubled 
area  so  vital  to  world  stability  while 
there  is  still  time.  It  was  with  this 
strong  conviction  that  over  a  month  ago, 
before  the  present  negotiations  in  Beirut 
had  been  completed,  I  directed  Secre- 
tary of  State  Shultz  to  again  review  our 
policy  and  to  consult  a  wide  range  of 
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outstanding  Americans  on  the  best  ways 
to  strengthen  chances  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  We  have  consulted  with 
many  of  the  officials  who  were  historical- 
ly involved  in  the  process,  with  Members 
of  the  Congress,  and  with  individuals 
from  the  private  sector;  and  I  have  held 
extensive  consultations  with  my  own  ad- 
visers on  the  principles  I  will  outline  to 
you  tonight. 

The  evacuation  of  the  PLO  from 
Beirut  is  now  complete.  And  we  can 
now  help  the  Lebanese  to  rebuild  their 
war-torn  country.  We  owe  it  to  our- 
selves, and  to  posterity,  to  move  quickly 
to  build  upon  this  achievement.  A  stable 
and  revived  Lebanon  is  essential  to  all 
our  hopes  for  peace  in  the  region.  The 
people  of  Lebanon  deserve  the  best 
efforts  of  the  international  community  to 
turn  the  nightmares  of  the  past  several 
years  into  a  new  dawn  of  hope. 

Resolving  the  Root  Causes  of  Conflict 

But  the  opportunities  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  do  not  begin  and  end  in 
Lebanon.  As  we  help  Lebanon  rebuild, 
we  must  also  move  to  resolve  the  root 
causes  of  conflict  between  Arabs  and 
Israelis.  The  war  in  Lebanon  has  demon- 
strated many  things,  but  two  conse- 
quences are  key  to  the  peace  process: 

First,  the  military  losses  of  the  PLO 
have  not  diminished  the  yearning  of  the 
Palestinian  people  for  a  just  solution  of 
their  claims;  and 

Second,  while  Israel's  military  suc- 
cesses in  Lebanon  have  demonstrated 
that  its  armed  forces  are  second  to  none 
in  the  region,  they  alone  cannot  bring 
just  and  lasting  peace  to  Israel  and  her 
neighbors. 

The  question  now  is  how  to  reconcile 
Israel's  legitimate  security  concerns  with 
the  legitimate  rights  of  the  Palestinians. 
And  that  answer  can  only  come  at  the 
negotiating  table.  Each  party  must 
recognize  that  the  outcome  must  be  ac- 
ceptable to  all  and  that  true  peace  will 
require  compromises  by  all. 

So,  tonight  I  am  calling  for  a  fresh 
start.  This  is  the  moment  for  all  those 
directly  concerned  to  get  involved— or 
lend  their  support— to  a  workable  basis 
for  peace.  The  Camp  David  agreement 


remains  the  foundation  of  our  policy.  Its 
language  provides  all  parties  with  the 
leeway  they  need  for  successful  negotia- 
tions. 

•  I  call  on  Israel  to  make  clear  that 
the  security  for  which  she  yearns  can 
only  be  achieved  through  genuine  peace, 
a  peace  requiring  magnanimity,  vision, 
and  courage. 

•  I  call  on  the  Palestinian  people  to 
recognize  that  their  own  political  aspira- 
tions are  inextricably  bound  to  recogni- 
tion of  Israel's  right  to  a  secure  future. 

•  And  I  call  on  the  Arab  states  to 
accept  the  reality  of  Israel  and  the  reali- 
ty that  peace  and  justice  are  to  be 
gained  only  through  hard,  fair,  direct 
negotiation. 

In  making  these  calls  upon  others,  I 
recognize  that  the  United  States  has  a 
special  responsibility.  No  other  nation  is 
in  a  position  to  deal  with  the  key  parties 
to  the  conflict  on  the  basis  of  trust  and 
reliability. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  new  realism 
on  the  part  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  Mid- 
dle East.  The  State  of  Israel  is  an  ac- 
complished fact;  it  deserves  unchal- 
lenged legitimacy  within  the  community 
of  nations.  But  Israel's  legitimacy  has 
thus  far  been  recognized  by  too  few 
countries  and  has  been  denied  by  every 
Arab  state  except  Egypt.  Israel  exists;  it 
has  a  right  to  exist  in  peace  behind 
secure  and  defensible  borders;  and  it  has 
a  right  to  demand  of  its  neighbors  that 
they  recognize  those  facts. 

I  have  personally  followed  and  sup- 
ported Israel's  heroic  struggle  for  sur- 
vival ever  since  the  founding  of  the 
State  of  Israel  34  years  ago.  In  the 
pre-1967  borders,  Israel  was  barely  10 
miles  wide  at  its  narrowest  point.  The 
bulk  of  Israel's  population  lived  within 
artillery  range  of  hostile  Arab  armies.  I 
am  not  about  to  ask  Israel  to  live  that 
way  again. 

The  war  in  Lebanon  has 
demonstrated  another  reality  in  the 
region.  The  departure  of  the  Pales- 
tinians from  Beirut  dramatizes  more 
than  ever  the  homelessness  of  the  Pales- 
tinian people.  Palestinians  feel  strongly 
that  their  cause  is  more  than  a  question 
of  refugees.  I  agree.  The  Camp  David 
agreement  recognized  that  fact  when  it 
spoke  of  the  legitimate  rights  of  the 


Palestinian  people  and  their  just  re- 
quirements. For  peace  to  endure,  it 
must  involve  all  those  who  have  been 
most  deeply  affected  by  the  conflict. 
Only  through  broader  participation  in 
the  peace  process— most  immediately  b; 
Jordan  and  by  the  Palestinians— will 
Israel  be  able  to  rest  confident  in  the 
knowledge  that  its  security  and  integrit 
will  be  respected  by  its  neighbors.  Only 
through  the  process  of  negotiation  can 
all  the  nations  of  the  Middle  East 
achieve  a  secure  peace. 

New  Proposals 

These  then  are  our  general  goals.  Whal 
are  the  specific  new,  American  positions 
and  why  are  we  taking  them? 

In  the  Camp  David  talks  thus  far, 
both  Israel  and  Egypt  have  felt  free  to 
express  openly  their  views  as  to  what 
the  outcome  should  be.  Understandably 
their  views  have  differed  on  many 
points. 

The  United  States  has  thus  far 
sought  to  play  the  role  of  mediator;  we, 
have  avoided  public  comment  on  the  ke 
issues.  We  have  always  recognized— an 
continue  to  recognize— that  only  the 
voluntary  agreement  of  those  parties 
most  directly  involved  in  the  conflict  ca 
provide  an  enduring  solution.  But  it  ha; 
become  evident  to  me  that  some  clearei 
sense  of  America's  position  on  the  key 
issues  is  necessary  to  encourage  wider 
support  for  the  peace  process. 

First,  as  outlined  in  the  Camp  Davi 
accords,  there  must  be  a  period  of  time 
during  which  the  Palestinian  inhabitant 
of  the  West  "Bank  and  Gaza  will  have 
full  autonomy  over  their  own  affairs. 
Due  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
principle  of  self-government  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  territories  and  to  the 
legitimate  security  concerns  of  the  par- 
ties involved. 

The  purpose  of  the  5-year  period  of 
transition,  which  would  begin  after  free 
elections  for  a  self-governing  Palestinia 
authority,  is  to  prove  to  the  Palestinian 
that  they  can  run  their  own  affairs  and 
that  such  Palestinian  autonomy  poses  n 
threat  to  Israel's  security. 

The  United  States  will  not  support 
the  use  of  any  additional  land  for  the 
purpose  of  settlements  during  the  trane 
tion  period.  Indeed,  the  immediate  adoj 
tion  of  a  settlement  freeze  by  Israel, 
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)re  than  any  other  action,  could  create 
e  confidence  needed  for  wider  par- 
ipation  in  these  talks.  Further  settle- 
?nt  activity  is  in  no  way  necessary  for 
e  security  of  Israel  and  only 
ninishes  the  confidence  of  the  Arabs 
at  a  final  outcome  can  be  freely  and 
rly  negotiated. 

I  want  to  make  the  American  posi- 
>n  well  understood:  The  purpose  of 
is  transition  period  is  the  peaceful  and 
ierly  transfer  of  authority  from  Israel 
the  Palestinian  inhabitants  of  the 
est  Bank  and  Gaza.  At  the  same  time, 
ch  a  transfer  must  not  interfere  with 
•ad's  security  requirements. 

Beyond  the  transition  period,  as  we 
)k  to  the  future  of  the  West  Bank  and 
iza,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  peace  cannot 

achieved  by  the  formation  of  an  in- 
pendent  Palestinian  state  in  those  ter- 
ories.  Nor  is  it  achievable  on  the  basis 
,  Israeli  sovereignty  or  permanent  con- 
)1  over  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

So  the  United  States  will  not  sup- 
rt  the  establishment  of  an  indepen- 
nt  Palestinian  state  in  the  West  Bank 
d  Gaza,  and  we  will  not  support  an- 
xation  or  permanent  control  by  Israel. 

There  is,  however,  another  way  to 
ace.  The  final  status  of  these  lands 
ist,  of  course,  be  reached  through  the 
/e-and-take  of  negotiations.  But  it  is 
e  firm  view  of  the  United  States  that 
f -government  by  the  Palestinians  of 
\i  West  Bank  and  Gaza  in  association 
th  Jordan  offers  the  best  chance  for  a 
jrable,  just  and  lasting  peace. 

We  base  our  approach  squarely  on 
K  principle  that  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
:t  should  be  resolved  through  nego- 
tions  involving  an  exchange  of  ter- 
,ory  for  peace.  This  exchange  is  en- 
;™ed  in  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolu- 
n  242,  which  is,  in  turn,  incorporated 
all  its  parts  in  the  Camp  David  agree- 
;!nts.  U.N.  Resolution  242  remains 
1  lolly  valid  as  the  foundation  stone  of 
nerica's  Middle  East  peace  effort. 


It  is  the  United  States'  position 
that— in  return  for  peace— the  with- 
drawal provision  of  Resolution  242  ap- 
plies to  all  fronts,  including  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza. 

When  the  border  is  negotiated  be- 
tween Jordan  and  Israel,  our  view  on 
the  extent  to  which  Israel  should  be 
asked  to  give  up  territory  will  be  heavily 
affected  by  the  extent  of  true  peace  and 
normalization  and  the  security  ar- 
rangements offered  in  return. 

Finally,  we  remain  convinced  that 
Jerusalem  must  remain  undivided,  but 
its  final  status  should  be  decided 
through  negotiations. 

In  the  course  of  the  negotiations  to 
come,  the  United  States  will  support 
positions  that  seem  to  us  fair  and 
reasonable  compromises  and  likely  to 
promote  a  sound  agreement.  We  will 
also  put  forward  our  own  detailed  pro- 
posals when  we  believe  they  can  be 
helpful.  And,  make  no  mistake,  the 
United  States  will  oppose  any  pro- 
posal—from any  party  and  at  any  point 
in  the  negotiating  process— that 
threatens  the  security  of  Israel.  Ameri- 
ca's commitment  to  the  security  of  Israel 
is  ironclad.  And,  I  might  add,  so  is  mine. 

U.S.  Commitment  to  Peace 

During  the  past  few  days,  our  ambassa- 
dors in  Israel,  Egypt,  Jordan,  and  Saudi 
Arabia  have  presented  to  their  host  gov- 
ernments the  proposals  in  full  detail  that 
I  have  outlined  here  today.  Now  I  am 
convinced  that  these  proposals  can  bring 
justice,  bring  security,  and  bring 
durability  to  an  Arab-Israeli  peace.  The 
United  States  will  stand  by  these  prin- 
ciples with  total  dedication.  They  are  ful- 
ly consistent  with  Israel's  security  re- 
quirements and  the  aspirations  of  the 
Palestinians.  We  will  work  hard  to 
broaden  participation  at  the  peace  table 
as  envisaged  by  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords. And  I  fervently  hope  that  the 
Palestinians  and  Jordan,  with  the  sup- 
port of  their  Arab  colleagues,  will  accept 
this  opportunity. 


Tragic  turmoil  in  the  Middle  East 
runs  back  to  the  dawn  of  history.  In  our 
modern  day,  conflict  after  conflict  has 
taken  its  brutal  toll  there.  In  an  age  of 
nuclear  challenge  and  economic  in- 
terdependence, such  conflicts  are  a 
threat  to  all  the  people  of  the  world,  not 
just  the  Middle  East  itself.  It  is  time  for 
us  all— in  the  Middle  East  and  around 
the  world— to  call  a  halt  to  conflict, 
hatred,  and  prejudice;  it  is  time  for  us 
all  to  launch  a  common  effort  for 
reconstruction,  peace,  and  progress. 

It  has  often  been  said— and  regret- 
tably too  often  been  true— that  the  story 
of  the  search  for  peace  and  justice  in  the 
Middle  East  is  a  tragedy  of  oppor- 
tunities missed.  In  the  aftermath  of  the 
settlement  in  Lebanon  we  now  face  an 
opportunity  for  a  broader  peace.  This 
time  we  must  not  let  it  slip  from  our 
grasp.  We  must  look  beyond  the  dif- 
ficulties and  obstacles  of  the  present  and 
move  with  fairness  and  resolve  toward  a 
brighter  future.  We  owe  it  to  our- 
selves—and to  posterity— to  do  no  less. 
For  if  we  miss  this  chance  to  make  a 
fresh  start,  we  may  look  back  on  this 
moment  from  some  later  vantage  point 
and  realize  how  much  that  failure  cost 
us  all. 

These,  then,  are  the  principles  upon 
which  American  policy  toward  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  will  be  based.  I  have 
made  a  personal  commitment  to  see  that 
they  endure  and,  God  willing,  that  they 
will  come  to  be  seen  by  all  reasonable, 
compassionate  people  as  fair,  achievable, 
and  in  the  interests  of  all  who  wish  to 
see  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Tonight,  on  the  eve  of  what  can  be  a 
dawning  of  new  hope  for  the  people  of 
the  troubled  Middle  East— and  for  all 
the  world's  people  who  dream  of  a  just 
and  peaceful  future— I  ask  you,  my 
fellow  Americans,  for  your  support  and 
your  prayers  in  this  great  undertaking. 


JText  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Sept.  6,  1982. 
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News  Conference  of  July  28 
(Excerpts) 


Q.  Chancellor  Schmidt  [German 
Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt]  says  that 
the  allies — Western  allies — are  united 
against  your  ban  on  equipment  for  the 
Siberian  pipeline,  and  they're  going 
ahead  with  it  anyway.  Since  you  seem 
to  be  about  to  make  a  new  deal  with 
the  Soviets  on  grain  and  want  to  con- 
tinue that,  what  do  you  think  is  hap- 
pening to  the  allied  relationship,  and 
do  you  have  any  second  thoughts 
about  the  pipeline? 

A.  No,  no  second  thoughts.  I  know 
that  we — we  discussed  this  at  great 
length  in  both  the  [economic]  summit 
and  NATO  meetings  when  I  was  in 
Europe  with  them.  We  know  their  posi- 
tion. We  know  that  several  of  their — or 
some  of  their  governments  insist  that 
contracts  had  been  made  before  the 
Polish  situation  and  that,  therefore,  they 
felt  obligated  to  go  forward  with  them. 

In  December,  we  announced  that, 
from  our  standpoint,  this  would  be  one 
of  the  steps  that  we  would  take  because 
of  what  we  think  is  Soviet  pressure 
causing  this  repressive  government  in 
Poland  and  the  actions  that  have  taken 
place  there. 

We  have  made  it  clear  that  there  are 
things  that  if  the  military  government 
should  soften  and  go  away,  if  the 
military  government  should  release  all  of 
the  people,  including  Lech  Walesa,  if 
they  should  reopen  conversations  with 
Solidarity,  we'd  be  very  happy  to  review 
our  position  with  regard  to  the  pipeline. 

You  mentioned  grain  in  connection 
with  that.  Let  me  point  out  that  there 
are  a  couple  of  very  important  dif- 
ferences in  the  two  situations.  We  re- 
fused to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the 
renewal  of  a  long-term  grain  compact 
with  the  Soviet  Union  because  of  the 
Polish  situation.  We  continued  simply  on 
a  year-to-year  basis  selling  it.  But  the 
differences  that  I  mentioned  are  that, 
first  the  technology  for  the  pipeline  is 
mainly  only  obtainable  from  the  United 
States.  Grain,  the  Soviet  Union  can  get 
in  other  places,  if  they  want  it.  So,  we 
wouldn't  be  achieving  very  much  if  we 
had  used  that  as  it  was  used  back  a  cou- 
ple of  years  ago  by  the  previous  admini- 
stration with  regard  to  the  Afghanistan 
invasion.  It  didn't  hurt  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  it  was  a  terrible  economic  blow  to 
our  farmers.  The  other  element  is  that 
grain  will  result  in  the  Soviet  Union  hav- 


ing to  pay  out  hard  cash,  and  they're  not 
too  flush  with  that  right  now. 

The  pipeline,  when  finished,  will 
result  in  the  Soviet  Union  getting  hard 
cash,  which  it  does  not  now  have  and 
which  it  can  then  use  to  further  build  up 
its  military  might.  Now,  we  think  that 
these  are  two  very  important  differences 
with  regard  to  both  of  these,  and  we  will 
very  shortly  be  announcing  our  position 
with  regard  to  grain,  in  case  that  might 
be— 

Q.  What  about  the  allies'  relation- 
ship, though? 

A.  Yes.  Let  me  say  also  that  that 
same  Helmut  Schmidt  has  made  a  re- 
mark even  on  his  visit  back  here  that  in- 
dicates that — just  what  I  feel.  When  I 
say  we  have  a  better  relationship,  we 
do.  This  is  kind  of  like  a  fight  inside  a 
family,  but  the  family  is  still  a  family. 
We  know  that  we're  bound  together  in  a 
great  many  ways.  And  in  these — the  re- 
cent European  trip — we  solidified  agree- 
ments having  to  do  with  protectionism, 
having  to  do  with  curbing  low-interest 
loans  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  were 
literally  subsidizing  their  ability  to  con- 
tinue their  military  buildup,  and  so 
forth.  No,  I  feel  that  we  do  have  a  fine 
relationship.  We  know,  and  we  came 
home  knowing,  that  there  was  disagree- 
ment on  this  particular  thing. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  stay  with 
foreign  policy  but  turn  to  the  Middle 
East.  I  wondered  what  effect  you 
believe  the  constant,  day-after-day 
bombing  by  the  Israelis  and  shelling 
by  the  Israelis  in  Beirut  is  having  on 
your  efforts  and  your  special  envoy 
Mr.  Habib's  [Ambassador  Philip  C. 
Habib,  the  President's  special 
emissary  to  the  Middle  East]  efforts 
to  try  to  bring  some  kind  of  a  settle- 
ment? And,  secondly,  Mr.  Habib  has 
been  there  nearly  7  weeks.  Can  you 
give  us  some  idea  what  progress,  if 
any,  he  is  making? 

A.  There  is  nothing  we  would  like 
more  than  to  see  an  end  to  the  blood- 
shed and  the  shelling.  But  I  must  re- 
mind you  it  has  also  been  two-way.  The 
PLO  [Palestine  Liberation  Organization] 
has  been,  and  in  some  instances,  has 
been  the  first  to  break  the  cease-fire. 
That  we  would  like  to  see  ended,  of 
course.  And  we  still  stay  with  our 
original  purpose — that  we  want  the  ex- 
odus of  the  armed  PLO  out  of  Beirut 


and  out  of  Lebanon.  Mr.  Habib  has  be 
making  a  tour  of  countries  to  see  if  w( 
can  get  some  help  in  temporary  stagin 
areas  for  those  people.  We  want  the  cJ 
tral  government  of  Lebanon  to  once 
again — after  several  years  of  almost 
dissolution — to  once  again  be  the 
authority  with  a  military  force,  not 
several  militias  belonging  to  various  fa 
tions  in  Lebanon.  Then  we  want  the 
foreign  forces,  Israeli  and  Syrian  both 
out  of  Lebanon. 

Ambassador  Habib  has  been  doing 
magnificent  job.  I  don't  comment  on 
specifics  because  I  know  how  sensitive 
these  negotiations  are,  and  sometimes 
you  lose  some  ground  that  you  think  y 
gained;  sometimes  you  gain  again.  I  st 
remain  optimistic  that  the  solution  is  £ 
ing  to  be  found. 

As  I  say,  he  has  returned  from  th; 
trip  to  other  countries,  some  of  the 
other  Arab  states  and  to  Tel  Aviv.  Co; 
trary  to  some  reports  or  rumors  today 
there  are  no  deadlines  that  have  been 
set  of  any  kind.  There  is  an  unsubstan 
tiated  report  now  that  another  cease-f/ 
has  gone  into  effect.  Let's  hope  it  will 
hold.  He  continues  to  believe  it  is  wor 
while  to  continue  the  negotiations,  ant 
think  he's  entitled  to  our  support. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  wanted  the 
bombing  stopped,  if  I  understood  yo 
correctly.  Have  you  conveyed  your 
feelings  to  Prime  Minister  [Menaher 
Begin? 

A.  What  I  should  say  is:  We  want 
the  bloodshed  and  the  conflict  to  stop, 
hesitate  to  say  anything  further  about 
where  we  are  in  those  on  who  might  b 
providing  the  stumbling  block,  now,  to 
the  steps  that  I  just  outlined  that  are 
necessary  to  bring  peace  there.  So  I 
can't  go  beyond  that  except  to  say  tha 
unless  and  until  Ambassador  Habib  te 
me  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
negotiated  and  that  he  can't  solve  it,  I 
going  to  continue  to  be  optimistic. 

Q.  A  question  concerning  a 
member  of  your  Cabinet,  Secretary  [ 
the  Interior  James]  Watt.  You  recen> 
had  to  disavow  some  comments  by  hi 
when  he  suggested  that  U.S.  suppor 
for  Israel  might  be  curtailed  if 
American  Jews  do  not  support  your 
energy  policy.  Mr.  Watt,  in  a  letter  i 
Congress,  suggests  that  American 
troops  might  have  to  fight  in  the  Mi 
die  East  if  there  is  any  interference 
with  the  vast  new  offshore  oil  drill- 
ing. Is  Secretary  Watt  reflecting  yoi 
views?  Is  he  reflecting  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Administration?  Or,  as 
Senator  [Daniel  P.  of  New  York] 
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loynihan  suggests,  has  he  embar- 
assed  your  Administration  and  is 
omeone  who  should  be  fired? 

A.  No,  he  should  not  be  fired.  As  I 
ly,  the  whole  context  of  his  letter  and 
ie  opening  statement  you  made  from 
lat  letter,  or  paraphrasing  of  it,  was 
ie  result  of  a  conversation  with  Am- 
assador  Arens,  a  lengthy  discussion  of 
lis  subject  at  a  social  gathering  the 
ight  before.  As  many  of  us  do,  you  go 
ome  and  you  think  of  a  couple  of  points 
ou  haven't  made,  and  he  made  them, 
/hat  he  was  suggesting,  with  regard  to 
ie  danger  to  Israel,  was  our  vulnerabili- 
ty as  long  as  we  are  dependent  on  oil 
nergy  from  insecure  sources;  that  if 
lere  should  be,  as  we  once  had,  an  em- 
argo,  we  should  find  ourselves  without 
ie  energy  needed  to  turn  the  wheels  in 
lis  country,  the  wheels  of  industry.  We 
wouldn't  be  much  of  an  ally  to  our 
-iends,  and  that  would  certainly  include 
srael.  He  was  making  it  very  plain  that 
?e  are  morally  obligated  to  the  support 
f  Israel. 

Today,  he  made  a  speech  to  a  group 
i  New  York;  I  believe  it  was  B'nai 
1'rith.  I  understand  that  in  outlining  his 
'hole  position  and  where  he  stands,  that 
tiis  audience  was  most  enthusiastic  and 
upportive  of  what  he  had  to  say.  His 
>tter  to  the  Congressmen — I  think  he 
^as  only  trying  to  make  the  example 
hat  some  of  those  who  had  been  the 
lost  outspoken  up  there  have  also  been 
tie— had  the  most  objections  to  us  try- 
lg  to  improve  our  energy  situation. 
Wiat  he  was  pointing  out  is — where 
rould  the  Western  world  be  if  someday 
ur  source  of  supply  was  purely  there  in 
ne  Persian  Gulf  and  it  was  denied  to  us. 
o,  this  was  his  dramatic  statement 
bout  the  other.  But  I  think  he's  also  ex- 
ressed  the  wish  that  he  had  second 
loughts. 

Q.  What  role  do  you  envision  for 
lainland  China  in  American  strategic 
lanning  in  East  Asia  and  along  the 
,>oviet  border,  and  what  are  your 
j  lans  for  arms  sales  to  Taiwan? 

A.  We  want  to  continue  developing 
.le  relationship  that  was  started  some 
'ears  ago  by  President  [Richard]  Nixon 
I  'ith  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  But 
it  the  same  time,  they  know  very  well 
jur  position,  and  it  has  not  changed.  We 
|  re  not  going  to  abandon  our  long  time 
iriends  and  allies  on  Taiwan,  and  I'm  go- 
,  ig  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  Taiwan 
Relations  Act.  This  has  been  made  clear. 
!  Ve  have  no  secret  agreements  of  any 
!  ther  kind  or  anything  that  should  cause 
!he  government  or  the  people  of  Taiwan 
a  have  any  concern  about  that.  It  is  a 
"loral  obligation  that  we'll  keep. 


Q.  Earlier  this  year  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  about  a  possi- 
ble summit  with  Mr.  [Leonid] 
Brezhnev.  On  one  occasion  you  said  it 
was,  "in  the  works."  Now,  this  issue 
seems  to  have  faded,  and  I  wondered 
what  you  anticipate  in  the  way  of  a 
summit  this  year? 

A.  I  don't  know  whether  it's  going 
to  be  this  year  or  next  or  at  all.  That's 
going  to  depend  on — it  takes  two  to 
tango.  I  had  suggested — with  the  belief 
that  he  was  possibly  coming  to  the  U.N. 
meeting,  as  you  know — that  while  he 
was  here  that  we  have  a  meeting  just  as 
I  had  with  some  of  the  other  Heads  of 
State  who  were  here.  It  developed  he 
wasn't  coming.  And  this  led  to  the  talk 
of  a  possible  summit. 

A  summit  isn't  the  answer  or  the 
cure  for  everything  that's  wrong  in  the 
world.  But  it  has  to  be  carefully 
planned.  An  agenda  has  to  be  set  and 
that  begins  with  foreign  ministers 
meeting.  When  I  say  that  it's  in  the 
works,  I  can  only  tell  you  that  our  State 
Department  has  been  communicating 
with  the  Soviet  Union  with  regard  to 
this.  There  have  been  no  positive  replies 
or  steps.  Indication  of  interest  is  all.  We 
continue,  and  if  at  such  time  we  know 
that  there  is  an  agenda — and  there  is  a 
real  purpose  in  having  this — we'll  have  a 
summit. 


Q.  As  you've  said  before  and  as 
your  spokesmen  have  been  saying,  the 
PLO  Chief  [Yasir]  Arafat  has  not  yet 
met  the  conditions  that  the  U.S. 
Government  has  set  for  direct  talks 
with  you.  However,  do  you  think  that 
Mr.  Arafat  is  moving  in  that  direc- 
tion? And  would  you  welcome  such  a 
development? 

A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  step  for- 
ward in  progress  if  the  PLO  would 
change  the  position  it  has  had;  that  is, 
that  Israel  must  be  destroyed  or  that  it 
has  no  right  to  exist  as  a  nation.  What 
that  would  require  is  agreeing  to  abide 
by  U.N.  Resolutions  242  and  338,  agree- 
ing that  Israel  is  a  nation  and  does  have 
a  right  to  exist.  Then  I  would  feel  that 
the  United  States  could  enter  into 
discussions  with  the  PLO.  I'm  not  speak- 
ing for  Israel.  That's  up  to  them,  and  we 
could  not  speak  for  them.  But  we're 
there  as  an  intermediary  offering  our 
services  to  try  and  help  bring  about 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Q.  Would  you  also,  then,  support 
an  independent  Palestinian  state, 
which  is  what  the  PLO  wants? 


A.  That,  again,  I  think  is  up  to  the 
negotiators.  We  wouldn't  impose 
anything  on  them,  but  Egypt  and 
Israel — under  the  Camp  David  agree- 
ment— are  supposed  to  enter  into  now 
an  area  of  talking  of  autonomy  for  the 
Palestinians.  That,  again,  is  something 
that  has  been  delayed  because  of  this 
tragedy  in  Lebanon.  I  think  that  is  up  to 
them  as  to  how  that  autonomy  develops 
and  what  they  see  as  a  proper  solution 
to  the  Palestinian  problem. 


Q.  Critics  have  said  that  there  is 
no  progress  on  human  rights  in  El 
Salvador  nor  progress  on  land  reform. 
The  government  there  has  yet  to 
cooperate  in  the  investigation  of  the 
four  American  missionaries  who  were 
killed  there.  Can  you  explain  why  you 
decided  to  go  ahead  with  the  certifica- 
tion, the  approval  for  continued 
military  aid  to  El  Salvador,  and  why 
people  should  not  think  you're  sending 
the  wrong  message  to  the  right-wing 
forces  there? 

A.  The  State  Department  issued  the 
certification,  and  in  the  next  few  days, 
they  will  be  having  witnesses,  observers, 
who  will  be  testifying  as  to  why  they 
certified  that  the  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ment is  making  progress  in  improving 
the  human  rights  situation  there. 

I  grant  you  that  things — I'm  quite 
sure  that  there  are  unfortunate  things 
that  are  going  on  and  that  are  happen- 
ing. The  idea  is,  are  they  legitimately 
and  in  good  faith  making  progress  in 
trying  to  solve  that — resolve  that? 
That's  what  the  testimony  will  be,  that 
they  are. 

With  regard  to  land  reform,  yes, 
there  was  a  flurry  when  the  new  govern- 
ment first  took  over.  But  I,  again,  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  great 
turnaround  and  the  exposure  of  what 
has  been  disinformation  and  outright 
false  propaganda  for  so  long  about  El 
Salvador  and  the  fight  down  there.  That 
was  exposed  in  the  turnout  of  people, 
who  in  the  face  of  guerrilla  ambushes, 
guerrilla  threats  against  their  lives, 
went  to  the  polls  to  vote  for  order  in 
government.  I  said  there  was  a  flurry 
about  land  reform.  I  understand  that 
that  has  turned  around,  that  there  are 
thousands  of  people  who  have  been 
given  the  deeds  to  their  plots  of  land 
now,  and  that  there  are  several  hundred 
pending. 


Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presiden- 
tial Documents  of  Aug.  2,  1982.  ■ 
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THE  SECRETARY 


U.S.  Approach  to  Problems 
in  the  Caribbean  Basin 


Secretary  Shultz's  statement  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  August 
2,  1982.1 

We  all  know  we  live  in  a  troubled  world. 
We  also  know  that  the  United  States  as 
a  great  nation  must  face  up  to  these 
troubles  and  do  its  part  to  try  to  resolve 
them.  I  am  here  to  testify  today  about 
an  innovative  and  creative  program 
which  this  Administration  is  proposing 
to  address  the  problems  of  our  im- 
mediate neighbors  to  the  south— the 
Caribbean  Basin. 

The  security  and  well-being  of  the 
countries  of  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
America  are  vital  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  a 
whole.  Their  crisis  today  is  many  sided 
and  involves  both  emergency  and  long- 
term  problems.  Our  response  is  com- 
prehensive and  integrated  with  regard 
to  the  problems  and  needs  of  individual 
countries  and  also  with  regard  to  the 
contributions  they  and  their  other 
neighbors— Canada,  Colombia,  Mexico, 
and  Venezuela — can  make  to  resolve 
their  problems.  The  President's  Carib- 
bean Basin  initiative  is  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  steadiness  and  serious- 
ness with  which  we  view  our  relations 
with  the  other  countries  of  the 
Americas. 

Urgent  Need  for  the  Initiative 

When  I  learned  of  the  President's  in- 
itiative, I  was  in  the  private  sector.  At 
the  time,  I  thought  it  was  the  right 
medicine.  Since  then  I  have  seen  that 
the  problems  are  even  more  severe  than 
I  imagined.  The  program  is  not  just 
good  medicine;  it  is  vital. 

We  are  talking  about  an  area  which 
is  of  crucial  and  immediate  concern  to 
our  own  self-interest.  You  need  only 
glance  at  a  map  to  see  that  it  is  indeed 
our  third  border.  If  this  area  should  be 
dominated  by  regimes  hostile  to  us  or  if 
it  becomes  the  scene  of  prolonged  social 
upheavals,  the  impact  on  our  own 
economy  and  society  would,  indeed,  be 
of  major  proportions.  Let  me  give  just  a 
few  examples  of  how  closely  we  are 
linked  with  the  basin  countries. 

First,  the  sea  lanes  of  the  Carib- 
bean are  a  lifeline  of  our  trade— one-half 
of  all  our  imports  and  exports  pass 
through  this  region,  including  three- 
quarters  of  our  oil  imports. 

Second,  many  of  our  people  have 
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roots  in  the  area.  One  out  of  five  people 
alive  today  who  were  born  in  Barbados 
live  in  the  United  States;  the  same  is 
true  for  one  out  of  six  Jamaicans,  and 
one  out  of  ten  Salvadorans. 

Third,  given  proximity  and  existing 
ties,  the  United  States  is  a  natural 
safehaven  for  those  fleeing  social  and 
economic  pressures  in  the  basin.  These 
pressures  create  illegal  immigration, 
itself  a  great  problem  for  us.  The  basin 
area  is  now  the  second  largest  place  of 
origin  of  illegal  immigration. 

Fourth,  the  Caribbean  is  now  a  $7 
billion  market. 

Clearly  then,  we  have  an  enormous 
stake  in  helping  our  neighbors  achieve 
economic  and  political  stability. 

When  President  Reagan  announced 
this  program  on  February  24  before  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  and 
when  he  transmitted  this  legislation  to 
the  Congress  on  March  17,  he  stressed 
that  there  is  an  economic  crisis  in  the 
Caribbean  Basin  that  threatened  our 
own  well-being  and  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  whole  hemisphere.  That 
crisis  has  not  gone  away.  In  fact,  it  has 
deepened.  These  small  countries  to  our 
south  are  acutely  vulnerable  to 
developments  in  the  world  economy. 
Over  the  last  few  years  they  have  seen 
dramatic  reversals  in  their  terms  of 
trade,  as  their  oil  and  other  imports 
have  increased  in  price  and  their  tradi- 
tional exports  have  fallen  in  price.  The 
worldwide  slowdown  in  economic  growth 
has  choked  off  opportunities  for  develop- 
ing new  types  of  exports  to  the  world 
market,  as  well  as  cut  into  tourism 
which  has  been  an  important  source  of 
foreign  exchange  for  them. 

As  a  result  they  are  not  able  to  earn 
enough  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  the 
imports  they  need.  The  productive  base 
in  these  countries,  already  inadequate  to 
provide  the  jobs  and  products  which 
their  populations  need,  is  being  eroded 
by  acute  shortages  of  spare  parts  and  by 
the  lack  of  raw  materials  and  agricul- 
tural inputs.  The  result  is  a  rise  in 
unemployment  and  underemployment 
which  is  of  truly  major  propor- 
tions—25%  to  40%  in  many  countries. 
Added  to  the  evils  of  inflation,  spiraling 
foreign  debt,  and  major  balance-of- 
payments  problems,  it  amounts  to  an 
almost  classic  recipe  for  social  discon- 
tent and  loss  of  confidence  in  the  future. 

This  is  the  kind  of  environment  upon 


which  the  extreme  and  violent  minorities 
on  both  sides  of  the  political  spectrum 
can  feed  and  produce  major  political  and 
social  upheavals.  It  is  an  extraordinary 
tribute  to  the  strength  of  democratic 
and  humane  traditions  in  the  region  that 
the  vast  majority  of  countries  in  the 
area  are  governed  by  democratically 
elected  governments.  In  the  last  5 
months,  since  the  time  that  the  Presi- 
dent announced  the  program  on 
February  24,  elections  have  been  held 
and  new  democratic  governments  choser 
in  six  countries.  Many  of  the  countries 
in  this  region  have  strong  new  leader- 
ship which  is  committed  to  adjusting  the 
structure  of  their  economies  to  reflect 
the  hard  new  economic  realities  which 
they  face.  The  Caribbean  Basin  initiative 
is  aimed  at  helping  these  countries  to 
implement  the  painful  but  unavoidable  ■ 
reforms  which  can  reverse  the  deteriora 
tion  and  lead  to  self-sustaining  growth. 
Its  purpose  is  to  help  restore  the  faith  o: 
their  peoples  in  their  countries'  ability  to 
provide  them  with  a  better  future. 

Integration  of  Economic  Programs 

The  program  which  the  Administration 
has  proposed  to  the  Congress  for  the 
Caribbean  Basin  addresses  the  enormou; 
economic  problems  in  the  area  in  a  com- 
prehensive way.  It  is  an  innovative  pro- 
gram in  several  ways. 

First,  it  integrates  three  types  of 
economic  programs — trade  oppor- 
tunities, investment  incentives,  and  aid. 
Each  of  these  elements  provides  signifi- 
cant benefits.  Even  more  importantly, 
each  element  reinforces  the  other.  The 
emergency  financial  assistance  will  help 
countries  cope  with  their  short-term 
balance-of -payments  and  liquidity  prob- 
lems. The  one-way  free  trade  area  and 
the  investment  tax  credit  will  give  long- 
term  incentives  for  new  investment  to 
promote  self-sustaining  growth.  The  pro 
gram  as  a  whole  is  greater  than  the  sun 
of  its  parts.  We  need  to  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity of  each  element  to  insure  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  program  as  a  whole. 

Second,  this  program  is  part  of  a 
major  multilateral  effort,  particularly  by 
Canada,  Colombia,  Mexico,  and 
Venezuela.  These  four  countries  have 
already  implemented  improved  pro- 
grams of  financial  and  technical 
assistance,  as  well  as  expanded  new 
trade  opportunities  to  the  countries  of 
this  region.  Their  effort  is  impressive.  I 
is  particularly  impressive  since  three  of 
these  countries  are  still  developing  coun 
tries  themselves.  Their  effort  is  based  o 
the  perception— which  we  all  share—    . 
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at  we  cannot  ignore  the  events  in  our 
"ighborhood  and  that— to  insure  our 
vn  long-term  prosperity  and  stability— 
e  must  assist  our  neighbors  to  achieve 
e  same  goals  themselves. 

Third,  this  program  was  developed 
it  of  a  continuing  process  of  consulta- 
)ns  with  the  countries  in  the  region.  It 
fleets  their  own  priorities  and  assess- 
ents  of  their  particular  needs,  as  well 
their  own  efforts  and  programs.  It  is 
us  very  much  a  cooperative  program 
id  not  a  unilateral  plan  imposed  by 
ashington. 

The  program  was  also  developed  in 
ase  cooperation  with  Puerto  Rico  and 
e  Virgin  Islands  and  includes  impor- 
nt  features  to  assure  that  the  ter- 
tories  share  fully  in  the  renewed 
:onomic  growth  in  the  region.  For  this 
ason  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
)tential  impact  on  the  territories  of  the 
irtailment  of  tax  benefits  recently 
lopted  by  this  committee. 

rade  and  Investment  Provisions 

et  me  spend  just  a  few  minutes  on  the 
ade  and  investment  provisions  in  the 
gislation  since  these  aspects  are  of  par- 
:ular  interest  to  the  committee.  We 
ready  provide  liberal  entry  into  our 
arket  for  much  of  the  trade  from  basin 
mntries.  But  there  are  several  impor- 
.nt  limitations.  First,  some  of  the 
ities  which  remain  in  place  are  in  sec- 
irs  of  special  interest  to  the  basin  coun- 
ies.  And  in  other  cases  the  duties 
hich  remain  in  place  limit  expansion  in- 
i  new  and  nontraditional  export  prod- 
:ts.  Second,  a  large  part  of  the  basin's 
•esent  duty-free  entry  into  our  market 
>mes  from  the  generalized  system  of 
-eferences  (GSP).  However,  the  GSP 
is  ceilings  on  duty-free  benefits,  as 
ell  as  product  exclusions;  these  were 
itablished  in  the  program  largely  for 
obal  reasons  that  are  not  relevant  to 
ie  Caribbean  Basin.  These  limitations, 
id  the  whole  complex  structure  of  the 
SP,  limits  the  ability  of  small  and 
slatively  inexperienced  traders— which 
often  the  case  for  the  Caribbean 
asin— to  take  advantage  of  the  GSP 
)portunities. 

The  Administration's  proposal  asks 
ir  duty-free  treatment  for  all  products 
om  the  basin  except  textiles  and  ap- 
irel.  The  proposal  includes  safeguards 
i  provide  relief  to  any  U.S.  industry 
triously  injured  by  increased  basin  im- 
>rts.  There  are  also  provisions  to  pro- 
;ct  the  U.S.  domestic  sugar  price  sup- 
j)rt  program  where  necessary.  The  pro- 
>sal  also  includes  a  requirement  for 
inimum  local  content  to  insure  that  the 
|  ee  trade  area  does  not  encourage  mere 


"pass-through"  operations  involving  little 
value  added  in  the  basin  countries. 

This  proposal  is  a  carefully  balanced 
package  which  provides  major  benefits 
to  the  Caribbean  Basin  countries  but 
also  safeguards  essential  U.S.  economic 
interests.  It  is  dramatic  and  simple. 
While  the  economic  benefits  of  the  free- 
trade  area  are  long  term,  the  offer  of  an 
unimpeded  U.S.  market  to  those  small 
nations  is  a  major  political  commitment 
with  immediate  impact.  It  will  strongly 
encourage  sound  internal  economic 
policies  in  order  to  take  full  advantage 
of  this  offer.  This  proposal  relies  on  the 
market  and  not  on  artificial  incentives. 
It  eliminates  duty  barriers  to  our 
market,  and  thus  it  allows  the  enormous 
size  of  the  U.S.  market  in  itself  to  pro- 
vide enormous  and  continuing  incentives 
for  investment,  innovation,  and  risk  tak- 
ing in  the  Caribbean  Basin. 

The  Administration  is  also  proposing 
extension  of  the  domestic  tax  credit  to 
the  Caribbean  Basin.  U.S.  investors 
would  receive  a  credit  up  to  10%  of  the 
amount  of  new  fixed  asset  investment  in 
the  basin  countries.  The  system  would 
operate  in  much  the  same  fashion  as 
does  the  credit  granted  domestically.  We 
would  grant  this  benefit  for  a  5-year 
period  to  countries  which  enter  into  ex- 
ecutive agreements  with  the  United 
States  for  tax  administration  purposes. 

This  incentive,  particularly  when 
combined  with  the  free-trade  proposal, 
should  have  an  important  impact  on 
U.S.  investors'  perceptions  about  the 
Caribbean  Basin.  In  some  cases  the  risks 
of  investment  in  the  basin  have  been 
perceived  as  high,  especially  when 
coupled  with  the  startup  costs  of  devel- 
oping new  markets  and  marketing  chan- 
nels, training  new  local  employees  and 
managers,  and  overcoming  transporta- 
tion bottlenecks.  The  tax  incentive 
promises  a  better  return  to  U.S. 
business  which  undertakes  investment  in 
the  basin  and  thus  should  increase  in- 
vestment there. 

I  know  that  there  is  some  concern 
that  these  proposals  will  damage  produc- 
tion and  employment  opportunities  in 
the  United  States.  I  can  understand  that 
concern,  particularly  given  the  period  of 
slow  economic  growth  and  budget 
austerity  through  which  we  are  passing 
at  present.  But  I  believe  these  concerns 
are  exaggerated.  First,  we  are  such  a 
big  economy  compared  to  those  of  the 
Caribbean  Basin  that  what  looms  large 
in  the  basin  will  still  have  a  small  impact 
here.  The  combined  gross  national  prod- 
uct (GNP)  of  all  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
countries  amounts  to  less  than  2%  of 
our  GNP.  Our  imports  from  the  Carib- 
bean Basin  account  for  less  than  4%  of 


our  total  imports  worldwide.  The  im- 
ports that  would  be  affected  by  our  free- 
trade  proposal  are  at  present  less  than 
one-half  of  1%  of  our  total  imports— or 
two-hundreths  of  1%  (.0002)  of  our 
GNP.  I  really  do  not  expect  that  this 
region  will  have  a  serious  negative  im- 
pact on  our  producers  and  workers  even 
if  imports  from  that  region  should  grow 
at  explosive  rates.  Nevertheless,  as  I 
noted  before,  we  have  proposed  in  the 
legislation  certain  safeguard  provisions 
to  deal  with  those  cases  where  serious 
injury  might  occur  or  might  be 
threatened. 

Second,  I  also  want  to  emphasize 
that  the  long-term  benefits  of  this  in- 
itiative are  far  greater  than  the  short- 
term  costs.  The  region  already  buys 
nearly  $7  billion  of  goods  from  the 
United  States.  A  stable,  democratic,  and 
prosperous  Caribbean  Basin  means  a 
much  larger  and  growing  market  for  our 
exports  and  consequently  significantly 
greater  job  opportunities  for  our 
workers. 

Conclusion 

I  appreciate  that  the  legislation  we  have 
proposed  is  complex  and  controversial.  I 
appreciate  that  the  legislative  process  on 
such  a  bill  is  necessarily  time  consuming 
and  complicated.  I  also  appreciate  that 
the  Congress  is  carrying  a  heavy  burden 
of  important,  indeed  urgent,  legislative 
work.  Nevertheless,  I  urge  that  this 
piece  of  legislation  be  given  priority  at- 
tention. The  needs  of  the  Caribbean 
Basin  are  urgent.  The  United  States  has 
an  opportunity  to  play  a  constructive 
role  in  helping  these  countries  shape  a 
better  future.  That  opportunity  is  there 
now,  but  it  will  not  be  there  forever.  We 
cannot  afford  to  wait.  We  have  already 
waited  too  long. 

Our  security  and  our  credibility  are 
at  stake.  The  tragic  war  in  the  South 
Atlantic  has  led  some  hemispheric 
friends — mistakenly  I  believe — to 
challenge  our  commitment  to  them  as  a 
partner.  We  must  show  them  this  is  not 
so.  We  must  do  our  part.  If  we  do  not, 
the  problems  will  escalate,  not  only  in 
the  Caribbean  Basin  but  elsewhere  in 
the  hemisphere  as  well. 

I  ask  for  your  own  strong  leader- 
ship, as  well  as  the  leadership  and  com- 
mitment of  all  the  distinguished 
members  of  this  committee,  to  insure 
rapid  passage  of  this  program. 


'Press  release  234.  The  complete 
transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be  published 
by  the  committee  and  will  be  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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Approach  to 
E*st-West  Economic  Relations 


by  Charles  Meissner 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  on  July  21, 
1982.  Ambassador  Meissner  is  Special 
Negotiator  for  Economic  Matters  for  the 
Bureau  of  Economic  and  Business  Af- 
fairs. l 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  your  committee  to  discuss  our  ap- 
proach to  East-West  economic  relations 
and  help  put  these  in  the  broader  con- 
text of  overall  U.S.  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives toward  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Many  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries 
are  experiencing  major  economic 
difficulties  that  are  not  likely  to  be  re- 
solved over  the  short-term:  sharply 
reduced  growth  rates,  mounting  produc- 
tion and  administrative  bottlenecks,  fall- 
ing exports,  rising  inflation,  and  declin- 
ing standards  of  living.  Some  of  the 
problems  are  the  result  of  government 
mismanagement  and  poor  investment 
choices,  as  in  Poland.  Others  can  be 
traced  to  recession  in  the  major  Western 
markets  and  rising  commodity  prices, 
particularly  oil.  The  economic  difficulties 
were  masked  for  a  while  by  the  increas- 
ing flow  of  Western  private  bank  and 
government-backed  credits  into  the 
region  which  permitted  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  maintain  crucial 
import  levels  and  public  consumption. 
The  Polish  financial  crisis  and  sub- 
sequent private  bank  retrenchment  have 
removed  this  source  of  support,  leaving 
a  number  of  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries, dependent  like  many  debtors  on 
new  borrowing  to  pay  off  old  debts,  with 
acute  debt  service  problems.  These  coun- 
tries now  have  no  choice  but  to  under- 
take necessary  economic  adjustment 
measures  to  help  bolster  hard  currency 
earning  power  and  bring  debt  levels 
under  control.  The  speed  and  effec- 
tiveness of  their  reform  efforts  is  of 
major  importance  to  the  West  as  prin- 
cipal creditor. 

Current  Policy 

While  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  belong 
to  a  common  alliance  and  are,  thus,  fre- 
quently viewed  as  a  monolithic  bloc,  it  is 
important  to  point  out  that  there  are 


great  differences  of  history,  language, 
culture,  natural  endowment,  and 
economic  development  distinguishing 
first,  the  Soviet  Union  from  Eastern 
Europe,  and  secondly,  the  Eastern 
European  countries  themselves. 

For  more  than  20  years,  our  foreign 
policy  has  reflected  this  diversity.  The 
Soviet  military  presence  in  many  of  the 
countries,  the  close  economic  links,  and 
the  longstanding  ties  between  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party  and  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean parties  put  the  Soviet  Union  in  a 
unique  position.  But  the  United  States 
has  sought  to  encourage  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  to  pursue  their  own  na- 
tional identities  and  more  liberal 
economic,  political,  and  social  policies  in- 
dependent of  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
believe  the  U.S.  Government  can  have 
an  important  impact  on  the  region  pro- 
vided it  tailors  its  political  and  economic 
policies  to  individual  country  circum- 
stances and  deals  with  each  country  on 
its  own  merits.  Our  experience  shows 
that  U.S.  and  allied  security  interests 
are  best  served  by  a  prudent  overall  ap- 
proach to  East- West  relations. 

On  the  economic  front,  the  U.S. 
discriminates  against  all  the  Warsaw 
Pact  countries  in  comparison  with  the 
trade  and  economic  benefits  accorded 
other  nations.  However,  we  grant  more 
favorable  treatment  to  those  Eastern 
European  countries  which  either 
demonstrate  independence  vis-a-vis  the 
Soviets  in  their  foreign  policies — 
Romania,  or  in  domestic  policies — 
Hungary. 

Based  on  these  two  criteria,  it  is  our 
policy  to  grant  certain  economic  benefits 
like  most-favored-nation  (MFN)  tariff 
treatment,  export  licensing,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  official  Export-Import  Bank 
and  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
(CCC)  credits  to  encourage  more  liberal 
policies,  and  deny  preferential  treatment 
and  /or  impose  specific  economic  sanc- 
tions on  countries  which  either  pose  a 
threat  to  U.S.  security  interests  or 
whose  policies  are  repugnant  to  us. 

This  Administration  came  into  office 
believing — and  it  continues  to 
believe— that  East- West  relations  must 
be  a  two-way  street.  Neither  the  Soviet 
Union  nor  any  of  its  Eastern  European 
allies  can  expect  to  continue  business-as- 
usual  with  us  in  the  economic  realm  if 
they  attempt  to  solve  political  problems 
in  other  sovereign  countries  by  force  or 
encourage  violations  of  human  rights  in 


disregard  of  their  obligations  as 
signatories  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 

We  have  sought  wherever  possible 
to  coordinate  our  foreign  economic 
policies  toward  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  Europe  with  those  of  our  Euro 
pean  and  Japanese  allies,  whose 
economic  ties  with  the  East  are  more 
extensive  than  our  own.  This  has  not 
always  been  easy,  but  without  coor- 
dinated economic  policies  that  are 
perceived  to  serve  Western  interests  as 
a  whole,  U.S.  action  will  probably  not 
prove  effective.  The  Versailles  summit 
constituted  a  significant,  positive  step 
forward  in  better  allied  management  o 
East- West  economic  relations.  The  sum 
mit  countries  agreed  to  "pursue  a  pru- 
dent and  diversified  economic  approac 
to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Eastern  Europe, 
consistent  with  our  political  and  securi 
interests,"  and  to  "handle  cautiously 
financial  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  an 
other  East  European  countries  in  sue 
way  as  to  ensure  that  they  are  con- 
ducted on  a  sound  economic  basis  . . 
We  and  our  allies  pledged  specifically 

•  Improve— within  COCOM  [Coor 
dinating  Committee  for  East- West 
Trade  Policy]— the  international  syster 
for  controlling  exports  of  strategic 
goods  to  Warsaw  Pact  countries  and  n; 
tional  arrangements  for  the  enforcemei 
of  security  controls; 

•  Strengthen  the  exchange  of  infor 
mation  in  the  OECD  [Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment] on  all  aspects  of  allied  economic, 
commercial,  and  financial  relations  wit! 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe; 
and 

•  Review  periodically  development: 
in  Western  economic  and  financial  rela- 
tions with  the  East. 

Of  course,  much  work  remains  to  b 
done  to  strengthen  Western  cooperatio 
on  economic  issues,  reduce  self-defeatii 
competition  for  Eastern  markets,  and 
protect  Western  economic-financial  in- 
terests in  the  face  of  the  severe 
economic  crisis  now  afflicting  the  War- 
saw Pact  countries.  We  are  heartened, 
however,  by  the  progress  that  has 
already  been  made. 

Polish  Sanctions 

I  would  like  to  turn  briefly  to  a  review 
of  recent  U.S.  foreign  policy  measures 
involving  Poland,  which,  more  than  anj 
other  country,  illustrates  our  approach 
to  East- West  economic  relations.  Until 
the  Polish  Government's  declaration  of 
martial  law  December  1981,  Poland  ha< 
received  the  great  preponderance  of    H 
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.  assistance  to  the  Warsaw  Pact 
itries,  including  access  to  substantial 
3  and  Exim  direct  credits  and 
•antees.  This  assistance  was  based 
ur  longstanding  close  and  friendly 
tions  with  the  Polish  nation  and  was 
;idered  vital  in  support  of  the  reform 
renewal  process  spearheaded  by 
iarity,  but  it  was  halted  December 
/hen  the  President  imposed 
lomic  sanctions  against  the  Polish 
&ry  government  and  the  Soviet 
)n  following  the  martial  law 
kdown.  Our  NATO  allies  subse- 
itly  joined  the  United  States  in  im- 
ng  sanctions  on  both  countries, 
mg  measures  taken  multilaterally 
nst  Poland  were  cessation  of  new 
ial  credits  and  suspension  of  con- 
ration  of  1982  debt  rescheduling 
Dtiations. 

We  and  our  allies  have  continued 
lanitarian  assistance  to  the  Polish 
Die,  however,  and  the  President  has 
le  it  clear  from  the  outset  that  we 
ready  to  end  our  sanctions  and  pro- 
1  substantial  new  economic  and  finan- 
assistance  to  Poland  if  the  regime 
sfies  the  three  NATO  conditions: 
asing  the  political  detainees,  ending 
tial  law,  and  reopening  a  meaningful 
ague  with  the  church  and  Solidarity, 
ortunately,  we  have  seen  little  in- 
tion  thus  far  that  the  government  is 
3ared  to  make  meaningful  steps 
er  toward  reconciliation  or  toward 
vigorating  the  faltering  economy. 

ish  Debt 

mwhile,  allied  sanctions  toward 
ind  have  been  highly  effective  in 
ntaining  economic  pressure  on  both 
Polish  Government  and  the  Soviet 
ership.  With  no  new  Western  credits 
ig  to  Poland,  and  with  Poland  being 
>sed  to  repay  its  debt,  there  is  a  new 
ncial  flow  from  Poland  to  the  West, 
the  Soviets  have  been  obliged  to 
isfer  significant  amounts  of  real 
lurces  to  Poland  to  prevent  further 
lomic  deterioration. 
With  hard  currency  debt  service 
Rations  to  Western  governments  and 
ate  banks  amounting  to  some  $11.0 
3n  in  1982,  or  160%  of  Poland's  ex- 
«d  foreign  exchange  earnings  in 
2,  Poland  is  in  dire  need  of  both  new 
item  credits  and  debt  relief  if  it  is  to 
d  either  further  sharp  cutbacks  in 
:ial  imports  and  an  accelerated 
ine  in  economic  growth,  or  a 
stantial  accumulation  of  debt  arrear- 
s' It  is,  thus,  clearly  in  Poland's 
lomic  interest  to  take  steps  to  satisfy 
item  political  demands. 


Some  have  suggested  that  we  could 
exert  even  more  pressure  on  Poland  and 
the  Soviet  Union  by  declaring  official 
Polish  debts  in  default.  While  this  option 
remains  in  reserve,  a  declaration  of 
default  against  Poland,  at  this  time,  is 
clearly  contrary  to  both  our  economic 
and  foreign  policy  interests: 

•  Poland  could  view  a  declaration  of 
default  as  a  political  act  to  be  countered 
with  a  politically  motivated  repudiation 
of  its  debt  to  those  creditors  which  had 
called  default.  Accordingly,  declaring 
default  would  take  economic  pressure  off 
the  Polish  Government.  Moreover,  a 
declaration  of  default  would  have  no  im- 
pact on  the  flow  of  private  or  govern- 
ment credits  to  Poland  since  leaders 
have  already  shut  off  the  loan  tap. 

•  Our  NATO  allies  strongly  agree 
with  our  rationale  for  not  declaring 
Poland  in  default  at  the  present  time. 
Should  the  United  States  unilaterally 
declare  Poland  in  default,  it  is  highly  un- 
likely that  the  Europeans  would  follow 
suit.  The  result  would  be  another  fissure 
in  allied  unity  at  a  time  when  the 
alliance  is  wrestling  to  resolve  several 
contentious  financial  and  trade  issues. 

•  A  U.S.  declaration  of  default 
could  also  increase  the  U.S.  budget 
deficit  and  have  an  adverse  impact  on 
the  sales  of  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities abroad  at  a  time  of  record  U.S. 
surpluses.  U.S.  banks,  for  example, 
could  request  immediate  payment  from 
the  CCC  on  all  government-guaranteed 
loans  and  would  .probably  also  write  off 
their  nonguaranteed  Polish  loans,  thus 
reducing  their  Federal  tax  liabilities.  In 
addition,  banks  might  become  increas- 
ingly reluctant  to  participate  in  the  CCC 
export  program  at  a  time  when  our 
major  agricultural  competitors  are  pur- 
suing highly  aggressive  marketing 
strategies. 

Extension  of  Sanctions  Toward 
Soviet  Union 

In  order  to  increase  indirectly  the 
pressure  on  Poland  and  advance  our  ob- 
jective of  reconciliation,  the  President 
announced  June  18  his  decision  to  ex- 
tend the  December  sanctions  imposed  on 
the  export  of  oil  and  gas  equipment  to 
the  Soviet  Union  to  include  equipment 
produced  by  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  com- 
panies abroad  as  well  as  equipment  pro- 
duced abroad  under  licenses  issued  by 
U.S.  companies.  The  Soviet  Union  bears 
a  heavy  responsibility  for  the  repressive 


policies  of  the  Polish  regime,  and  we 
hope  by  this  action  to  put  further 
pressure  on  the  Soviets  to  restore  the 
reform  and  renewal  process  in  Poland. 

While  the  extension  of  U.S.  sanc- 
tions has  been  unpopular  in  Western 
Europe  and  Japan,  we  hope  our  allies 
will  come  to  view  this  action  as  a  con- 
crete demonstration  of  our  resolve  to 
take  a  firm  position  with  respect  to  our 
economic  relations  with  the  Soviets  as 
long  as  there  is  no  improvement  in  the 
situation  in  Poland.  We  have  assured 
our  allies  that  the  United  States  does 
not  desire  to  promote  economic  warfare 
against  either  the  Soviet  Union  or  other 
Warsaw  Pact  countries.  But  we  do  be- 
lieve that  because  of  shared  political  and 
security  objectives,  neither  the  U.S. 
foreign  economic  policy  nor  that  of  our 
allies  should  treat  Warsaw  Pact  nations 
on  a  business-as-usual  basis. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


Export  Sanctions 
on  Gas  and  Oil 
Equipment 


PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT, 
JUNE  18,  19821 

I  have  reviewed  the  sanctions  on  the  ex- 
port of  oil  and  gas  equipment  to  the 
Soviet  Union  imposed  on  December  30, 
1981,  and  have  decided  to  extend  these 
sanctions  through  adoption  of  new 
regulations  to  include  equipment  pro- 
duced by  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  companies 
abroad,  as  well  as  equipment  produced 
abroad  under  licenses  issued  by  U.S. 
companies. 

The  objective  of  the  United  States  in 
imposing  the  sanctions  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  to  advance  reconciliation 
in  Poland.  Since  December  30,  1981,  lit- 
tle has  changed  concerning  the  situation 
in  Poland;  there  has  been  no  movement 
that  would  enable  us  to  undertake 
positive,  reciprocal  measures. 

The  decision  taken  today  will,  we 
believe,  advance  our  objective  of  recon- 
ciliation in  Poland. 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  June  21,  1982. 
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Preserving  Nuclear  Peace  in  the  1980s 


by  Paul  Wolfowitz 

Address  at  the  U.S.  Naval  War  Col- 
lege in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  on 
June  22,  1982.  Mr.  Wolfowitz  is  Director 
of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff. 

I  have  been  asked  to  talk  today  about 
prospects  for  the  1980s.  Talking  about 
the  future,  however,  is  a  hazardous 
business.  Imagine,  for  example,  a  similar 
discussion  here  at  the  Naval  War  Col- 
lege 40  years  ago  in  1942.  The  speaker 
no  doubt  discussed  our  prospects  in  the 
war  we  had  just  entered.  He  perhaps 
speculated  on  the  world  order  that 
would  follow  the  hoped-for  Allied  vic- 
tory. If  he  were  particularly  prescient, 
he  might  even  have  foreseen  that  the 
great  fact  of  the  postwar  era  would  be 
the  U.S. -Soviet  rivalry. 

But  there  is  no  way  that  he  could 
have  foretold  how  decisions  that  were 
being  made  almost  as  he  spoke  would 
transform  the  history  of  the  1940s  and 
of  every  decade  thereafter,  including  our 
own.  Forty  years  ago  last  Thursday,  on 
June  17,  1942,  President  Roosevelt  re- 
ceived a  report  from  Vannevar  Bush  de- 
scribing the  possibilities  of  producing  a 
nuclear  weapon  that  could  be  employed 
decisively  in  combat.  Under  any  of  four 
possible  methods,  Bush  told  the  Presi- 
dent, such  a  weapon  might  be  produced 
in  time  to  influence  the  outcome  of  the 
ongoing  war.  The  next  day,  President 
Roosevelt  approved  Bush's  report  and 
the  Army  Engineer  Corps  was  directed 
to  create  a  new  unit  that  has  become 
familiar  in  history  as  the  Manhattan 
Project. 

Neither  Roosevelt  nor  Bush  could 
have  foreseen  just  how  the  project  they 
undertook  that  day  would  alter  the  way 
the  world  would  think  of  war — and  the 
way  it  would  think  of  peace.  It  was  the 
source  of  a  concern  that  has  become 
most  urgent  today,  a  concern  that  will 
affect  the  rest  of  human  history.  It  is 
the  question  that  I  would  like  to  address 
today:  What  are  the  prospects  of  pre- 
serving the  nuclear  peace? 

That  question  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
intense  current  debate;  it  is  also  as  im- 
portant as  any  other  question  we  can 
ask  about  the  future.  And  it  is  a  much 
broader  question  than  might  be  im- 
mediately apparent.  In  fact,  if  there  is 
one  thought  that  I  would  like  to  leave 


you  with  today,  it  is  this:  The  prospects 
for  preventing  nuclear  war  depend  on 
far  more  than  just  what  we  do  about 
nuclear  weapons  themselves.  They  de- 
pend also  on  what  we  do  to  reduce  the 
many  local  sources  of  conflict  in  the 
world  and  on  what  we  do  to  promote 
possibilities  of  peaceful  change.  And 
they  depend  on  what  we  do  to  restrain 
the  Soviet  use  of  force  to  exploit  these 
sources  of  conflict. 

The  Problems  of  a  Nuclear  Freeze 

Recently  it  has  become  almost  common- 
place to  contemplate  the  horror  of  the 
nuclear  threat.  And  the  reaction  has 
been,  appropriately  enough,  a  strong  ex- 
pression of  revulsion  and  dread.  But 
along  with  that  reaction  there  is  often  a 
corollary  suspicion,  a  suspicion  that 
those  who  attempt  to  analyze  nuclear 
policies — who  deal  in  such  abstractions 
as  "balance,"  "vulnerability,"  and  "sur- 
vivability"—must  be  somehow  blind  to 
the  awful  reality  of  nuclear  war.  The 
idea  seems  to  be  that  the  solution  is 
clear  and  simple.  It  does  not  require 
painstaking  analysis  of  the  complexities 
of  nuclear  deterrence  or  the  hard 
lessons  of  the  old  problem  of  war  and 
peace. 

The  deep  yearning  for  simple  solu- 
tions is  understandable,  but  it  is  danger- 
ous. Concern  about  nuclear  war  is  not 
what  divides  us,  and  concern  alone  is 
not  a  license  to  ignore  the  complexities 
of  nuclear  deterrence  or  the  realities  of 
international  relations.  For  example,  the 
current  call  for  negotiating  a  freeze  on 
the  production,  testing,  and  deployment 
of  nuclear  weapons  (and  their  delivery 
systems)  is  an  appealingly  simple  idea 
but,  unfortunately,  one  which  danger- 
ously fails  to  answer  the  complexities  of 
our  situation.  What  divides  the  op- 
ponents of  a  nuclear  freeze  from  the 
proponents  is  not  disagreement  about 
the  danger  of  nuclear  war  but  disagree- 
ment about  how  best  to  avert  that 
danger.  The  question  to  ask  about  a 
nuclear  freeze,  as  about  any  other  pro- 
posal, is:  Will  it  make  us  safer,  or  will  it 
actually  increase  the  danger? 


Proponents  of  the  freeze  often  tei 
to  assume  that  the  situation  is  growin 
more  dangerous  with  each  passing  da 
Therefore,  the  reasoning  goes,  a  free; 
will  at  least  keep  things  from  getting 
worse. 

The  hostility  to  new  military  tech- 
nology is  understandable.  After  all,  it 
technology  that  brought  us  nuclear 
weapons.  But  not  all  technological  de- 
velopments have  increased  our  peril. 
Technological  changes  have  actually 
made  nuclear  weapons  less  prone  to  a 
cident,  less  vulnerable  to  terrorists,  a 
less  susceptible  to  unauthorized  use.  I 
making  nuclear  delivery  systems  less 
vulnerable,  new  technology  can  reduc 
the  danger  of  hair-trigger  responses  ( 
surprise  attack,  as  nuclear  propulsion' 
for  submarines  has  done  in  the  past  all 
as  advanced  aircraft  technology  may  i 
in  the  future. 

Is  the  purpose  of  the  freeze  to  stc 
nuclear  forces  from  becoming  ever  mc 
destructive?  In  fact,  changes  in  our  ; 
nuclear  forces  have  made  it  possible  t 
reduce  the  total  megatonnage  of  our  j 
strategic  nuclear  forces  by  almost  30c; 
in  the  last  10  years  and  by  roughly  61 
from  the  peak  levels  of  1960. 

Is  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a 
freeze  to  stop  those  changes  that  cou 
make  our  deterrent  forces  more  vulnt 
able?  Our  land-based  missiles  are  aire 
vulnerable,  and  a  nuclear  freeze  woul. 
do  nothing  to  stop  improvements  in 
Soviet  conventional  air  defense  or  anl 
submarine  warfare  capabilities  that 
could  threaten  our  bombers  and  sub- 
marines. But  a  freeze  would  prevent  i 
from  replacing  those  forces  that  are 
already  vulnerable,  or  those  that  migl 
become  vulnerable  in  the  future,  with 
different,  more  secure  ones. 

In  sum,  the  hard  and  complex  qu< 
tion  is  whether  a  freeze  would  increas 
or  decrease  the  chances  of  war.  Just ; 
there  can  be  stabilizing  as  well  as  de- 
stabilizing weapons,  so  there  can  be  bl 
stabilizing  and  destabilizing  arms  con)) 
proposals. 

What  Could  Cause  a  Nuclear  War? 

The  desire  for  a  simple  solution  to  th< 
danger  of  nuclear  war,  however,  pro- 
duces not  only  an  overly  simple  versk 
of  arms  control  but  perhaps  the  great' 
oversimplification  of  all— the  preoccu]- 
tion  with  nuclear  weapons  themselves 
Nuclear  weapons  have  transformed 
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an  history  by  transforming  the 
re  and  consequences  of  war.  But 
have  changed  the  basic  causes  of 
very  little,  if  at  all.  Nuclear 
pons  have  raised  the  possibility  that 
ir  might  start  because  of  an  aeri- 
al use  of  weapons,  something  that 
no  parallel  in  history.  And  nuclear 
pons  have  made  the  age-old  problem 
lrprise  attack  far  more  dangerous 
i  in  previous  periods  of  history.  Mak- 
these  weapons  safer  and  less  vulner- 
is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest 
stance. 

But  if  we  concentrate  too  much  on 
weapons  themselves,  we  may  neglect 
1 1  believe  is  an  even  greater 
jer.  The  danger  that  a  conventional 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
ted  States,  perhaps  one  very  local  in 
irigins,  might  escalate  into  a  nuclear 
.strophe.  Even  complete,  verifiable 
ear  disarmament  could  not  remove 
knowledge  that  nuclear  weapons  can 
irilt.  Global  conventional  war,  there- 
i,  will  always  raise  the  nuclear 
ger.  The  genie  is  out  of  the  bottle.  It 
r,  we  hope,  be  tamed  and  controlled, 
it  can  never  be  put  back  in. 
What  we  do  to  prevent  war  of  any 
1  between  the  superpowers  is,  there- 
;,  as  important  as  what  we  do  about 
lear  weapons  themselves.  In  fact, 
isions  about  nuclear  weapons — both 
ur  own  military  planning  and  in 
is  control  negotiations — should  be 
led  as  much  by  how  they  affect  the 
lihood  of  such  a  conventional  war  as 
my  other  standard. 
There  is,  unfortunately,  plenty  of 
orical  evidence  about  how  conven- 
ial  wars  begin  and  how  they  escalate. 

•  The  train  of  events  that  led  from 
rrorist  incident  at  Sarajevo  to  the 
flagration  called  World  War  I  shows 

;  small  wars  between  minor  countries 
become  much  bigger  ones  when  out- 
powers  have  a  stake  in  the  out- 
ie. 

•  Misunderstandings  also  lead  to 

,  whether  by  communicating  exag- 
ited  threats  or  by  conveying  inade- 
te  warnings  (as  in  the  British  failure 
nake  clear  their  determination  to 
t  in  1914). 

•  The  examples  of  Korea  and 
hanistan,  to  name  just  two  cases,  are 
linders  that  military  weakness  can 

ite  opportunities  for  expansionist 
fers  to  commit  aggression. 

•  And  the  disastrous  history  of  the 
Os— strewn  with  broken  com- 
ments from  the  Rhineland  to  Austria 


to  Munich— provides  tragic  evidence  that 
failure  to  maintain  commitments  can 
both  mislead  adversaries  into  confronta- 
tion and  force  potential  allies  to  make 
dangerous  accommodations. 

The  evidence  from  the  past  about 
how  wars  are  started  or  prevented  is 
not  rendered  obsolete  by  the  nuclear 
threat.  Indeed,  it  is  made  more  urgent. 

Models  of  East- West  Relations 

The  past  decade  has  seen  increasing 
Soviet  use  of  force,  both  directly  and  by 
proxy.  Constructing  effective  restraints 
on  that  use  of  force  is  the  central  task 
we  face  as  we  work  to  preserve  peace  in 
the  1980s.  For  that  reason,  let  me  con- 
centrate today  on  the  problem  of  East- 
West  relations.  This  Administration  has 
been  criticized  both  for  paying  too  much 
attention  to  East- West  relations  and  for 
paying  too  little  attention  to  preventing 
nuclear  war.  But  the  successful  manage- 
ment of  East- West  relations  is  the  key 
to  preventing  nuclear  war. 

Over  the  past  40  years  Americans 
have  sought  to  structure  East- West  rela- 
tions around  a  number  of  different 
abstract  models,  starting  with  our  initial 
disappointed  expectations  about  Soviet 
participation  in  an  international  order 
based  on  the  United  Nations. 

Spheres  of  Influence.  At  the  end  of 

World  War  II,  many  thought  that  a 
stable  division  of  the  world  into  spheres 
of  influence  might  be  possible,  in  which 
conflict  would  be  avoided  because  in- 
terests would  not  overlap.  But  dividing 
the  world  into  spheres  of  influence  can- 
not end  the  competition  because  the 
dividing  line  itself  would  become  the 
crucial  point  of  contention. 

In  particular,  the  countries  of 
Europe  and  Asia  are  not  mere  pieces  of 
territory  but  are  themselves  crucial  fac- 
tors in  the  global  balance.  We  recognize 
this  when  we  say  that  one  of  our 
greatest  strengths  is  the  strength  of  our 
allies.  For  reasons  that  are  Russian  as 
well  as  Communist,  defensive  as  well  as 
offensive,  the  Soviets  regard  the  inde- 
pendence of  these  countries  as  a  threat 
and  domination  over  them  as  essential 
to  security. 

This  quest  for  absolute  security 
leads  the  Soviets  to  exploit  Western  talk 
of  spheres  of  influence  only  when  it 
gives  them  something  they  do  not  have 
already.  It  is  as  if  they  say:  "What's  in 
my  sphere  is  mine;  what's  in  yours  is  up 
for  grabs." 

More  fundamentally,  the  notion  of 
spheres  of  influence  fails  to  recognize 
that  the  competition  is  not  only  about 


territory  or  material  interests  but  about 
political  principles  as  well.  Soviet  prin- 
ciples are  meant  to  be  universal,  and, 
despite  the  dreary  record  of  Communist 
performance,  they  still  attract  those  who 
seek  the  violent  transformation  of  socie- 
ty. Western  principles  too  are  universal. 
For  instance,  Poland  shows  the  univer- 
sal attractiveness  of  democratic  ideals. 
Indeed,  the  greatest  failing  of  the 
spheres-of-influence  approach  is  that  it 
assumes  the  right  and  ability  of  super- 
powers to  control  the  fate  of  others.  The 
stability  it  seems  to  offer  is  illusory  not 
only  because  the  superpowers  cannot 
agree  on  how  to  divide  the  world  but  be- 
cause the  peoples  of  the  world  cannot  be 
bound  by  any  such  agreement.  Curious- 
ly, no  one  in  the  West  would  claim  for 


What  divides  the  op- 
ponents of  a  nuclear 
freeze  from  the  pro- 
ponents is  not  disagree- 
ment about  the  danger 
of  nuclear  war  but 
disagreement  about  how 
best  to  avert  that 
danger. 


his  country  the  right  to  deprive  others 
of  their  independence,  but  we  are  often 
too  willing  to  concede  that  right  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  No  one  in  the  West  would 
give  up  his  country's  right  to  self- 
government,  but  we  are  often  too  willing 
to  concede  that  right  for  the  people  of 
Eastern  Europe  or  the  Third  World. 

It  has  usually  taken  Soviet  actions— 
in  Korea,  in  Hungary,  or  in  Afghani- 
stan—to remind  us  that  such  a  division 
does  not  produce  a  natural  self -enforcing 
equilibrium  among  nations.  But  our  own 
principles  should  remind  us  as  well,  for 
the  notion  of  spheres  of  influence  vio- 
lates the  very  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment for  which  the  West  stands.  And 
the  examples  of  Yugoslavia,  Romania, 
and  Austria  demonstrate,  each  in  differ- 
ent ways,  that  pressure  on  the  Soviets 
to  accommodate  to  that  principle,  even 
within  areas  they  dominate,  can  con- 
tribute to  global  stability. 

Containment.  The  second  major 
concept  that  influenced  American  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  was  contain- 
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ment.  It  did  not  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  an  agreed  self-enforcing 
division  of  the  world  could  be  stable.  On 
the  contrary,  it  claimed  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  move  to  fill  every  vacuum 
and  required  us  to  meet  every  such 
move  with  "unalterable  counterforce." 
North  Korea's  invasion  of  the  south  lent 
a  note  of  prophecy  to  these  predictions 
and  prescriptions  which  gave  the  doc- 
trine of  containment  added  force. 

Nor  did  containment  ignore  the 
potential  international  consequences  of 
domestic  changes.  In  fact,  it  counted  on 
Soviet  economic  and  ideological  weak- 
ness and  the  looming  post-Stalin  succes- 
sion struggle  to  change  the  Soviet  Union 
overnight  from  one  of  the  strongest  to 
one  of  the  weakest  and  most  pitiable  of 
national  societies. 

Perhaps  being  too  sanguine  about  in- 
ternal developments  within  the  Soviet 
Union  led  to  a  short-term  perspective 
that  underestimated  the  importance  of 
internal  developments  within  other  coun- 
tries that  might  create  opportunities  for 
Soviet  expansion.  Still  less  did  it  reckon 
that  the  Soviets  might  acquire  radical 
allies  far  from  their  borders  whose  ideo- 
logical enthusiasm  and  zeal  for  spread- 
ing violent  revolution  might  far  exceed 
their  own. 

Perhaps  because  containment  under- 
estimated the  staying  power  of  the 


Technological  changes 
have  actually  made 
nuclear  weapons  less 
prone  to  accident,  less 
vulnerable  to  terrorists, 
and  less  susceptible  to 
unauthorized  use. 


Soviet  Union,  it  tended  to  take  our  own 
for  granted.  Assuming  a  favorable 
balance  and  practically  unlimited  re- 
sources made  it  possible  to  contemplate 
meeting  every  Soviet  attempt  at  expan- 
sion with  unalterable  counterforce.  But 
such  an  assumption  is  not  suitable  to  a 
long-term  competition  in  which  costs 
must  be  proportionate  to  the  stakes  at 
risk  and  in  which  we  must  exploit  areas 
of  our  strength  or  of  Soviet  weakness. 


Detente.  The  third  major  concept 
that  governed  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  was  that  of  detente.  It  is 
perhaps  not  surprising  that  the  exhaus- 
tion produced  by  the  Vietnam  ex- 
perience led  to  exaggerated  hopes  that 
the  nature  of  the  U.S. -Soviet  relation- 
ship could  be  transformed  from  one  of 
competition  to  one  of  cooperation.  Un- 
like containment,  detente  did  not  look  to 
a  transformation  of  the  Soviet  system  in 
order  to  achieve  this  change.  Detente 
considered  internal  change  in  Soviet 
society  a  secondary  concern,  though  it 
held  out  the  hope  that  such  changes 
could  best  go  forward  in  an  environment 
of  decreasing  international  tensions. 

Instead,  detente  concentrated  on  the 
prospect  that  Soviet  internal  problems 
and  desire  for  Western  trade  and  tech- 
nology to  cope  with  them  could  be  the 
basis  for  a  network  of  relationships  and 
vested  interests  that  would  give  the 
Soviets  a  stake  in  restraint  and  coopera- 
tion. Soviet  foreign  policy  would  be 
transformed  because  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Eastern 
Europe  would  lead  them  to  acknowledge 
an  economic  interdependence  that  would 
add  an  element  of  stability  to  the  politi- 
cal equation.  It  was  thought  that  posi- 
tive economic  incentives  for  restraint 
could  powerfully  complement  resistance 
to  expansion.  It  was  even  hoped  that  the 
advent  of  military  parity  would  temper 
Soviet  militancy  rather  than  tempt 
Moscow  to  use  its  increasing  military 
capability  to  expand. 

Detente  failed  for  several  basic 
reasons.  We  could  not  reshape  the 
Soviet  leaders'  fundamental  views  of 
their  interests  simply  through  negotia- 
tions. Nor  could  we  reach  agreement 
with  them  on  an  operative  code  of  con- 
duct, given  the  deep  differences  between 
democratic  and  Soviet  views  of  interna- 
tional morality,  popular  consent,  and 
governmental  legitimacy.  As  a  promi- 
nent Soviet  analyst  of  foreign  affairs 
recently  wrote,  the  "elaboration  of  cer- 
tain more  specific  rules  of  conduct 
stands  little  practical  chance  of  success 
in  view  of  the  objective  factors  leading 
to  revolutionary  changes  in  the  Third 
World,  and  in  light  of  the  conflicting 
evaluations  given  to  these  phenomena  by 
the  capitalist  and  socialist  countries." 

Nor  could  we  produce  restraint  in 
Soviet  conduct  by  creating  networks  of 
relationships  or  webs  of  interdependen- 
cy.  The  positive  incentives  we  have  to 
offer  are  not  of  sufficient  weight  to  sub- 
stitute for  negative  constraints  on  Soviet 
expansion.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that 
this  should  be  so  with  a  regime  as 


autarchic  and  as  revolutionary  in  its  : 
ternational  aims  as  the  Soviet  Union, 
when  we  recall  that  the  much  more  e 
tensive  trading  relationships  among  i 
European  nations  failed  to  prevent  t\ 
devastating  wars.  Nor  do  the  Soviets 
have  such  a  need  for  external  legitim 
tion  that  the  mere  fact  of  negotiation 
themselves  can  exert  effective  leveraj 
on  Soviet  conduct. 

Moreover,  the  positive  aspects  of 
East- West  relations  are  not  simply 
levers  that  we  can  control.  Trade 
creates  dependencies  on  our  side  as  vl 
as  theirs  and  is  something  the  West  n 
regulate  less  easily  than  can  the  total 
tarian  East.  Negotiations  serve  our  i' 
terests  as  well  as  theirs. 

Most  importantly,  however,  detej! 
failed  because  it  undercut  the  negath 
constraints  on  Soviet  expansion  by  el 
couraging  the  very  hope  that  helped 
rise  to  detente,  the  hope  that  the  Uni 
States  could  retreat  from  the  rigors  ;: 
responsibilities  of  leadership. 

The  Reality  of  East- West  Relatiom 

Beneath  the  shifting  theories  and 
slogans,  the  reality  of  East- West  rel? 
tions  has  changed  much  less.  As  one 
commentator  jokingly  put  it,  detente 
often  seemed  to  be  merely  the  pursui: 
cold  war  by  other  means— and  even  tj 
means  were  often  the  same.  Even  at  i 
height  of  the  cold  war,  constructive  a! 
enduring  agreements  were  made. 
Austria  today  is  an  independent  and 
united  country,  free  of  Soviet  occupy; 
forces,  because  of  the  1955  treaty.  Si 
cessful  arms  control  agreements,  sue  | 
the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty,  were 
achieved  without  the  benefit  of  an  "ei 
of  negotiations."  Even  at  the  height  ( 
detente,  crises  have  been  resolved  no 
by  codes  of  conduct,  webs  of  interde- 
pendence, or  Soviet  desires  for  trade 
and  cultural  exchanges,  but  rather  bj 
communications  and  negotiations,  th< 
basic  tools  of  diplomacy,  backed  up  b 
the  common  desire  to  avoid  war  and  ' 
effective  credible  deterrence.  That  ba: 
incentive  for  cooperation  has  been  w: 
us  since  the  advent  of  nuclear  weapo 
For  all  of  their  differences,  each 
those  three  models  of  U.S.-Soviet  rel 
tions  reflected  a  hope  that  the  compe 
tion  could  be  definitively  ended,  that  1 
could  stop  shouldering  the  terrible 
burdens  of  world  leadership,  that  we 
could  stop  depending  on  the  terrible 
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it  of  nuclear  weapons.  But  the  reali- 
that  neither  the  U.S.-Soviet  compe- 
1  nor  nuclear  weapons  can  be 
ed  away. 

Phe  wish  for  a  less  competitive  rela- 
hip  with  the  Soviet  Union  is  more 
understandable.  But  wishing  will 
nake  it  so.  To  the  contrary,  un- 
stic  hopes  can  make  the  competition 
>  dangerous.  To  think  that  Soviet 
may  change  in  the  near  future 
5  us  to  neglect  those  actions  neces- 
to  maintain  favorable  balances  and 
sete  effectively  over  the  long  haul. 
tiink  that  we  can  harmonize  Soviet 
stives  with  our  own— whether  by 
ements  and  negotiations  or  by  a 
en  weakening  of  Soviet  power  and 
Ive— leads  us  to  neglect  both  the 
amental  differences  that  underlie 
:ompetition  and  the  balances  that 
:rlie  agreements. 

rhe  reality  is  that  the  competition  is 
amental;  it  is  long-term  and 
imic,  not  short-term  and  static;  and 
governed  by  the  facts  of  the  balance 
)wer  rather  than  regulated  by 
ed  norms.  There  is,  first  of  all,  the 
ral  fact  of  our  time — nuclear 
pons.  A  stable  nuclear  balance  gives 
sides  a  vital  interest  in  avoiding 
it  confrontation  and  seeking  safer 
es  of  competition.  Other  important 
5  that  shape  how  the  competition  is 
ed  include  global  and  regional 
nces  of  conventional  military  forces. 
But  the  balance  of  power,  or  what 
Soviets  call  "the  correlation  of 
es,"  is  not  just  military.  It  includes 
strengths  and  strains  in  each  side's 
nces,  the  openings  and  barriers  to 
it  side's  influence  in  specific  coun- 
i  and  regions,  each  side's  economic 
Is  and  resources,  and  the  domestic 
;ical  support  or  opposition  for  their 
:ies.  It  is  these  facts,  often  even 
e  than  military  advantages,  that 
rmine  which  side  makes  decisive 
s.  Great  changes  have  occurred 
iout  armies  crossing  borders:  the 
nph  of  communism  in  Cuba;  the 
'-Soviet  split;  the  expulsion  of  the 
ets  from  Egypt;  the  fall  of  the  Shah 
•an. 

It  is  these  facts  of  the  balance  of 
er  that  constrain  the  competition, 
i  in  the  absence  of  agreements,  that 
essential  for  successful  negotiations, 
that  make  agreements  endure.  Both 
•h  side  gains  in  the  competition  and 
safely  it  is  conducted  are  deter- 
sd  by  the  constantly  shifting  facts  of 
|  balance  of  power.  Agreements  can 
eached  to  make  the  competition 
r  so  long  as  they  are  based  on  the 


facts,  and  they  will  be  kept  so  long  as 
the  facts  are  maintained  that  make  it  in 
the  interest  of  both  sides  to  do  so. 

A  recognition  that  the  U.S.-Soviet 
competition  is  fundamentally  constrained 
by  facts  rather  than  regulated  by  agreed 
norms  enables  us  to  adopt  a  businesslike 
and  productive  tone  in  communications 


achieve  safer  and  more  favorable 
balances,  we  must  address  two  crucial 
adverse  trends  of  the  past  decade: 

First,  increased  instability  in  the 
developing  world,  particularly  in  areas 
on  which  we  have  become  dependent  for 
energy,  strategic  raw  materials,  and 


.  .  .  the  balance  of  power .  .  .  includes  the  strengths 
and  strains  of  each  side's  alliances,  the  openings 
and  barriers  of  either  side's  influence  in  specific 
countries  and  regions,  each  side's  economic  needs 
and  resources,  and  the  domestic  political  support 
or  opposition  for  their  policies. 


with  the  Soviets.  As  the  President  said 
on  Memorial  Day,  "We  must  strive  to 
speak  of  them  not  belligerently  but  firm- 
ly and  frankly.  And  that's  why  we  must 
never  fail  to  note,  as  frequently  as 
necessary,  the  true,  the  wide  gulf  be- 
tween our  codes  of  morality."  At  the 
same  time  as  we  strive  to  alert  world 
opinion  to  the  moral  character  of  Soviet 
conduct,  in  our  dealings  with  the  Soviets 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  what  we  con- 
sider episodes  of  their  misconduct  occur 
not  from  sudden  impulses  of  immorality 
but  from  our  failure  to  maintain  or 
establish  conditions  that  effectively  con- 
strain their  conduct.  We  will  persuatie 
them  not  through  denunciations  or  ap- 
peals to  shared  norms  but  through  ap- 
peal to  our  common  interest  in  survival 
and  through  establishing  secure  military 
balances  and  regional  situations  as  well 
as  other  effective  factual  constraints.  As 
Secretary  Haig  has  said: 

The  renewal  of  our  economic  and  military 
strength,  the  reinvigoration  of  our  traditional 
alliances,  and  the  promotion  of  peaceful  prog- 
ress and  new  friendships  will  help  to  make 
restraint  and  reciprocity  the  most  realistic 
options  for  Moscow. 

Recent  Trends  in  the  East- West 
Balance 

The  fundamental  reality  of  the  East- 
West  relationship— as  a  long-term 
dynamic  competition  governed  by  the 
facts  of  the  balance  of  power — has  not 
changed.  But  specific  facts  of  the 
balance  have  shifted  over  the  past 
decade  in  ways  both  adverse  to  the  West 
and  dangerous  to  world  peace.  To 


vital  sea  routes;  and 

Second,  two  decades  of  steadily  in- 
creasing Soviet  military  investment  that 
have  permitted  the  Soviets  not  only  to 
eliminate  and,  in  some  cases,  reverse 
U.S.  strategic  advantages  but  also: 

•  To  increase  their  previous  conven- 
tional superiority  in  Europe  and  Asia; 
and 

•  To  develop  their  capability  to  pro- 
ject power  far  beyond  their  borders, 
especially  through  exploiting  the  radical 
allies  they  have  acquired  in  Cuba,  Libya, 
Vietnam,  and  elsewhere. 

Either  one  of  these  two  trends — 
Western  dependence  on  unstable  areas 
and  the  growth  in  Soviet  military 
power — would  be  dangerous  by  itself. 
But  the  interaction  of  the  two  has  pro- 
duced the  most  dangerous  phenomenon 
of  the  past  decade:  the  increasing  Soviet 
tendency  not  merely  to  accumulate  mili- 
tary force  but  to  use  it,  directly  and  by 
proxy,  in  unstable  regions  of  the  world 
where  the  West  has  vital  interests.  The 
Soviets  supported  the  use  of  force  by 
their  allies  in  Angola,  Ethiopia,  Kampu- 
chea, Chad,  and  Central  America.  Most 
disturbingly  of  all,  they  themselves  in- 
vaded and  occupied  Afghanistan  when 
their  clients  there  proved  unable  to  pre- 
vail over  the  opposition  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  population. 

Meeting  the  Challenge 

If  we  are  serious  about  preventing 
nuclear  war,  nothing  is  more  important 
than  reversing  this  trend  toward  the  use 
of  force  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
proxies.  That  challenge  requires  a  three- 
fold effort. 
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First,  we  must  work  to  reduce  the 
underlying  causes  of  instability  in  the 
developing  world.  This  requires  a 
multiplicity  of  wide-ranging  efforts, 
efforts  to  which  we  would  be  committed 
even  were  there  no  East- West  competi- 
tion: 

•  Diplomatic  efforts  to  achieve 
peaceful  settlements  of  disputes,  as  in 
the  Middle  East  and  southern  Africa; 

•  Economic  programs  such  as  the 
Caribbean  Basin  initiative  to  encourage 
free  economic  development  and  to 
reduce  the  poverty  and  injustice  that 
help  to  cause  instability;  and 

•  Political  programs  to  encourage 
free  political  development  and  build  the 
"infrastructure  of  democracy"  that  the 
President  called  for  in  his  London 
speech. 

Second,  we  must  strengthen  the 
restraints  against  Soviet  use  of  force. 

For  even  with  the  greatest  possible  suc- 
cess in  reducing  the  sources  of  instabili- 
ty, they  will  continue  to  offer  the  Soviets 
opportunities  over  the  next  decade.  Suc- 
cess in  promoting  peaceful  development 
depends  on  our  ability  to  provide  securi- 
ty against  Soviet  intervention. 

To  do  so,  we  must  first  of  all  im- 
prove and  preserve  the  credibility  of  our 
nuclear  deterrent.  But  we  must  also 
urgently  remedy  the  conventional  de- 
ficiencies that  we  tolerated  for  too 
long — and  even  allowed  to  get  worse — 
under  the  shield  of  a  vanishing  nuclear 
superiority.  The  recent  fighting  between 


If  we  are  serious 
about  preventing  nuclear 
war,  nothing  is  more  im- 
portant than  reversing 
[the]  trend  toward  the 
use  of  force  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its 
proxies. 


Britain  and  Argentina  shows  most  clear- 
ly that  even  complete  nuclear  superiority 
is  not  a  substitute  for  conventional 
forces  tailored  for  and  clearly  committed 
to  crucial  missions. 

Conventional  deterrence  also 
depends  critically  on  strengthening  tra- 
ditional alliances  in  Europe  and  Asia  and 


J 


on  building  new  partnerships  with  de- 
veloping countries  that  share  our  in- 
terest in  restraining  Soviet  use  of  force. 
To  do  so  requires  the  global  strengthen- 
ing of  our  own  conventional  forces.  It 
also  requires  the  ability  to  project  force 
in  support  of  threatened  allies,  for  no 
ally  can  relish  the  prospect  of  enduring 
an  attack  while  being  "defended"  some- 
where else. 

It  requires  security  assistance  to 
countries  that  are  the  potential  targets 
of  Soviet  or  proxy  aggression,  and  it  re- 
quires strategic  cooperation  to  permit 
our  forces  to  operate  effectively  with 
others.  Above  all,  it  requires  the  restora- 
tion of  confidence  in  American  consist- 
ency and  American  reliability.  That  is 
why  the  President  thought  it  so  import- 
ant to  make  good  on  our  warnings  over 
Poland  by  imposing  sanctions. 

We  must  also  strengthen  restraints 
against  Soviet  indirect  use  of  force.  The 
network  of  Soviet  proxies  enables  the 
Soviets  to  strike  at  Western  interests 
with  much  less  cost,  blame,  or  risk  than 
if  they  acted  directly.  Western  policy  in 
the  1980s,  therefore,  must  raise  the 
costs  for  these  regimes  at  as  many 
points  as  possible  to  counteract  the  ad- 
vantages that  they  possess  as  a  net- 
work. In  the  long  run  we  can  work  to 
create  conditions  that  will  make  it  in  the 
interests  of  these  regimes  to  adopt  more 
independent  policies,  since  we  generally 
have  less  fundamental  divergence  of  in- 
terests and  more  leverage  with  them 
than  we  do  with  the  Soviets. 

The  third  element  in  our  response, 
besides  reducing  sources  of  instability 
and  strengthening  restraints  on  Soviet 
use  of  force,  must  be  to  seek  agree- 
ments that  make  the  competition 
safer.  We  can't  end  the  competition  and 
should  not  promise  to  do  so.  But 
through  agreements  (like  the  one  on  in- 
cidents at  sea  [Agreement  on  the  Pre- 
vention of  Incidents  on  and  over  the 
High  Seas]),  we  can  make  it  safer. 
Through  arms  control,  we  can  strength- 
en some  of  the  inhibitions  on  the  use  of 
force.  Through  agreements  like  the 
Austrian  treaty  and  the  Berlin  agree- 
ment, we  can  reduce  some  of  the  specific 
sources  of  conflict.  Unfortunately,  inter- 
vention by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
clients  in  recent  years  has  added  to  the 
agenda  of  international  concerns  a  large 
number  of  new  regional  issues:  Afghani- 
stan, Kampuchea,  Angola,  Central 
America,  and  the  Horn  of  Africa. 
Efforts  to  resolve  such  problems  are  as 
important  as  arms  control  for  prevent- 
ing nuclear  war. 

We  should  treat  negotiations  neither 
as  a  favor  to  the  Soviets  nor  as  a  means 
of  fundamentally  altering  the  nature  of 


their  regime  or  their  relationship  wi 
but  as  an  opportunity  for  making  ag{ 
ments  in  our  interest.  We  cannot  ex; 
arms  control  negotiations  and  agree 
ments  in  themselves  to  stop  the  Sov 
Union  from  continuing  to  pursue  an 
ploit  a  favorable  military  balance.  B 
we  can  and  must  use  them  to  consti 
the  military  competition  in  specific  \ 
that  make  both  sides  safer  and  lesse 
the  possibility  of  the  use  of  force  an 
threats.  Similarly,  we  cannot  expect 
either  the  denial  or  the  expansion  ol 
East- West  trade  to  work  a  radical 
change  in  Soviet  objectives  or  Sovie 
society.  But  we  can  make  economic 
rangements  that  are  in  both  sides'  h 
terests,  and  we  can  avoid  arrangem 
that  expand  their  capacity  to  wage  i 
military  competition  or  that  constra 
the  capacity  of  the  West  to  compete1 
effectively. 

In  the  coming  decade,  we  may  f 
some  exceptional  opportunities  to  m 
progress  on  these  difficult  issues.  A 
generational  change  in  leadership  m 
lead  to  greater  flexibility  in  Soviet 
policy.  Soviet  economic  problems  mi 
constrain  their  ability  to  compete  ar 
crease  the  weight  of  some  of  our  le 
if  we  can  succeed  in  getting  them 
control. 

In  considering  these  opportuni 
however,  there  is  also  a  need  for  ca 
tion.  Although  it  is  almost  un-Amei 
not  to  be  optimistic,  we  need  to  rec( 
nize  that  the  possibility  of  change  in; 
Soviet  Union  in  the  1980s  presents  i 
with  a  mixture  of  dangers  as  well  asi 
portunities.  As  in  the  past,  change  ii 
Soviet  Union  need  not  be  for  the  be 
New  leadership  may  be  more  flexibL 
and  moderate,  but  it  could  instead  b 
bolder,  more  sophisticated,  and  mor 
dangerous.  Internal  problems  may  ci 
the  Soviets  to  relent  in  their  militar 
efforts,  as  people  have  predicted  the 
will  do  for  decades.  Or  they  could  pi 
duce  attempts  to  compensate  throu^ 
military  advantages.  Moreover,  as  v 
saw  so  clearly  with  Khrushchev,  the' 
no  necessary  connection  between  im 
nal  reform  and  moderation  in  Soviei 
foreign  policy. 

Despite  its  problems,  the  Soviet 
Union  may  today  be  even  harder  to 
form  than  in  the  past.  Ten  or  fifteer 
years  ago,  many  observers  thought  j 
the  increasingly  bureaucratic  evoluti: 
of  the  Soviet  Union  would  make  cha; 
easier.  But  this  trend  seems  instead, 
have  made  it  harder  to  reform  a  ded 
entrenched  and  institutionalized  sysi 
in  which  important  centers  of  powei: 
oppose  initiatives  from  the  top.  We 
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)uld  not  base  our  policies  on  the  ex- 
'tation  of  near-term  change. 

A  new  Soviet  leadership  might  prove 
.re  flexible  in  negotiations,  and  we 
>uld  be  prepared  to  build  on  such  flex- 
ity  if  it  appears.  But  we  should  not 
nk  that  we  can  use  negotiations  to 
inipulate  the  succession  struggle  to 
r  advantage.  Whether  we  view  the 
viet  leadership  at  a  particular  time  as 
>uted  hawks  with  room  to  maneuver, 
as  supposed  moderates  under 
assure  from  hardliners,  we  must 
says  be  willing  to  make  any  agree- 
snt  that  would  leave  us  safer  and 
ver  be  willing  to  accept  one  that 
uld  leave  us — and  world  peace — less 
:ure.  We  should  not  believe  that  we 
i  turn  what  may  be  a  Soviet  "tactical 
ineuver"  into  a  "lasting  transforma- 
n"  or  we  will  find  ourselves  unpre- 
red  for  and  inviting  a  tactical  shift 
;k  from  accommodation  to  aggression, 
ere  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  be- 
een  expecting  to  establish  a  per- 
inently  different  pattern  of  conduct 
d  simply  creating  and  maintaining 
lditions  which  make  the  use  of  force 
attractive  for  the  Soviets. 

Without  fundamentally  and  perman- 
tly  changing  the  objectives  and  atti- 
ies  of  the  Soviet  regime,  we  can 
vertheless  produce  an  improvement  in 
sir  conduct  by  policies  that  make  such 
improvement  in  their  interest.  That 
provement  will  last  only  so  long  as 
r  policies  continue  to  maintain  condi- 
ns  conducive  to  it  in  an  inevitably 
anging  world.  Policies  of  Western 
akness  that  establish  an  environment 
balance  more  favorable  to  Soviet  ag- 
assion  are  likely  to  undo  such 
provement. 

We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  however,  as 
'11  as  to  our  principles  to  work  for 
ange  within  the  Soviet  empire.  For 
i  competition  will  end  only  when  there 
a  transformation  of  the  Soviet  regime 

I  it  secures  the  rights  of  its  citizens. 

»t  only  our  own  dedication  to  freedom 
t  also  solemn  international  obligations, 
dertaken  by  the  Soviets  themselves, 
lige  us  to  do  all  we  can  for  the  cause 
j  human  rights  within  the  Soviet  Union 
;d  Eastern  Europe.  Ultimately  the 
ase  of  peace  demands  as  much.  As 
jidrei  Sakharov  has  said,  human  rights 

I I  "part  and  parcel  of  international 
j;urity — the  most  important  conditions 
jr  international  trust  and  security  are 

1 1  openness  of  society,  the  observation 
the  civil  and  political  rights  of  man." 


But  while  we  must  work  for  such 
change,  we  cannot  expect  it  soon  to 
transform  the  nature  of  East- West  rela- 
tions. And  we  cannot  base  our  policies 
on  the  expectation  that  it  will  do  so. 

Conclusion 

Here  then  is  what  I  believe:  We  can  do 
more  to  build  a  just  world  and  a  safer 
world: 

•  If  we  are  strong,  than  if  we  are 
weak; 

•  If  we  are  respected,  than  if  we 
are  dismissed;  and 

•  If  we  proceed  with  reason  and 
courage,  than  if  we  hang  back  until 
forced  to  act. 

Thus,  the  path  I  believe  we  must 
follow,  is  an  arduous — and  dangerous — 
one.  But  then  few  routes  are  quicker, 
and  none  are  safer.  I  have  not  offered 


any  shortcuts,  because  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  exist. 

The  choice  before  us  is  not  between 
peace  and  freedom.  We  do  not  choose 
freedom  at  the  expense  of  peace.  By 
promoting  freedom  we  build  what  is  ulti- 
mately the  most  secure  foundation  for 
peace  as  well.  Nor  can  we  choose  peace 
at  the  expense  of  freedom.  Even  sur- 
render would  not  prevent  wars  between 
the  totalitarian  powers  that  would  in- 
herit the  Earth.  Peace  and  freedom  are 
inseparable.  As  President  Reagan  said 
last  November: 

The  American  concept  of  peace  goes  well 
beyond  the  absence  of  war.  We  foresee  a 
flowering  of  economic  growth  and  individual 
liberty  in  a  world  at  peace. 

And  only  in  such  a  world  can  man- 
kind live  at  peace  with  its  terrible 
nuclear  secret.  ■ 


The  Case  for  Sanctions  Against 
the  Soviet  Union 


by  James  L.  Buckley 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Economic  Policy  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
July  30,  1982.  Mr.  Buckley  is  Under 
Secretary  for  Security  Assistance, 
Science,  and  Technology.1 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  President's  decision  of  June  18  to  ex- 
pand sanctions  to  prevent  the  export  of 
oil  and  gas  equipment  and  technology  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  intend  to  address  the 
basis  of  the  President's  decision,  the  ef- 
fect of  the  decision,  and  the  reaction  of 
our  Western  European  allies. 

Basis  of  the  President's  Decision 

On  December  29,  1981,  the  President 
imposed  selected  economic  sanctions 
against  the  Soviet  Union  because  of  its 
role  in  the  imposition  of  martial  law  and 
suppression  of  human  rights  in  Poland. 
Those  sanctions  included  the  expansion 
of  export  controls  on  the  sale  of  U.S. 
origin  oil  and  gas  equipment  and  tech- 
nology and  the  suspension  of  all  licens- 
ing of  controlled  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  At  that  time,  the  President  made 
it  clear  that  if  the  repression  in  Poland 
continued,  the  United  States  would  take 
further  concrete  economic  and  political 


actions  affecting  our  relationship.  Now, 
some  7  months  later,  martial  law  re- 
mains in  effect,  political  detainees  con- 
tinue to  be  held,  and  the  free  trade 
union  movement  is  still  suppressed. 

As  a  consequence,  the  President 
decided  on  June  18  to  take  the  further 
concrete  steps  he  had  warned  the 
Soviets  about  last  December.  Therefore, 
he  expanded  the  December  sanctions 
covering  oil  and  gas  equipment  and  tech- 
nology to  foreign  subsidiaries  and 
licensees  of  American  firms.  This  is  an 
area  of  crucial  importance  to  the 
economy  of  the  Soviet  Union  because  of 
its  dependence  on  exports  of  petroleum 
and  natural  gas  for  hard  currency  earn- 
ings, as  well  as  the  significance  it  places 
on  development  of  a  vastly  expanded  in- 
ternal gas  delivery  system. 

The  June  18  decision  to  expand  con- 
trols to  U.S.  foreign  subsidiaries  and 
licensees  was  based  on  the  authority 
granted  the  President,  under  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979,  to  prohibit 
exports  where  necessary  to  further, 
significantly,  U.S.  foreign  policy.  The  act 
gives  the  President  the  power  to  pro- 
hibit exports  of  goods  or  technology  that 
are  subject  to  U.S.  jurisdiction  or  ex- 
ported by  any  person  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
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We  have  taken  note  of  the  subse- 
quent announcement  of  a  slight  relaxa- 
tion of  repression  in  Poland,  as  an- 
nounced last  week  by  the  Polish  regime. 
This  does  not  meet  our  minimum 
requirements.  We  are,  however,  con- 
sulting with  our  allies  on  the  implica- 
tions of  the  Polish  announcement. 

Effect  of  the  June  18  Decision 

The  actions  taken  last  December  had  im- 
mediate effect  on  manufacturers  and 


amounts  of  critical  Western  technology 
for  the  modernization  of  the  industrial 
base  on  which  its  military  power 
depends,  as  well  as  continue  to  engage 
in  foreign  adventurism.  It  will  roughly 
double  European  gas  dependence  on  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  gas  is  a  particularly 
difficult  fuel  to  replace  on  short  notice. 
As  you  know,  the  Administration, 
over  the  last  year,  has  encouraged  the 
allies  to  develop  alternatives  to  Soviet 
gas  to  avoid  any  undue  dependence 
which  could  make  them  vulnerable  to 


.  .  .  let  me  emphasize  that  this  impact  on  the  Soviet 
economy  was  not .  .  .  our  primary  goal.  We  are  not 
engaged  in  economic  warfare  with  the  Soviet 
Union  .  .  .  we  seek  an  end  to  the  repression  of  the 
Polish  people. 


workers  in  the  United  States.  U.S.  firms 
have  lost  at  least  $800  million  worth  of 
potential  business  with  the  Soviet 
Union — the  impact  being  spread  across 
a  variety  of  industries  supplying  parts 
for  the  Yamal  pipeline,  as  well  as  heavy 
machinery  and  technology  for  other  con- 
struction projects. 

However,  by  only  reaching 
U.S. -manufactured  equipment,  the 
December  controls  left  open  an  impor- 
tant loophole  which  allowed  the  Soviet 
Union  to  obtain  U.S. -designed  equip- 
ment from  foreign  subsidiaries  and 
licensees  of  American  companies  which 
were  subject  to  the  December  sanctions. 
Thus,  the  recent  expansion  of  those 
sanctions  not  only  makes  them  more 
effective  but  more  equitable  as  well. 

The  obvious  focus  of  the  expanded 
sanctions  has  been  on  exports  destined 
for  the  pipeline  project.  Clearly,  the  U.S. 
export  control  actions  of  December  29 
and  June  18  have  had  a  major  impact  on 
equipment  and  the  construction  time- 
table for  the  Siberian  gas  pipeline  to 
Europe.  The  U.S.  position  on  the  project 
is  well  known:  We  believe  European  par- 
ticipation in  this  project  is  ill-advised 
and  potentially  harmful  to  our  joint 
security  interests. 

Upon  completion,  the  pipeline  will 
allow  the  Soviets  to  earn,  through  gas 
sales,  some  $8-$10  billion  a  year  in  hard 
currency.  Such  earnings  will  allow  the 
Soviets  to  continue  purchasing  large 


Soviet  pressures.  The  President's  deci- 
sion will  clearly  impede  the  construction 
of  the  pipeline,  which  is  already  behind 
schedule,  and  it  will  increase  its  cost,  as 
well  as  delay  the  Soviet  Union's  plans 
for  a  dramatic  expansion  of  its-  internal 
gas  distribution  system. 

But  let  me  emphasize  that  this  im- 
pact on  the  Soviet  economy  was  not,  in 
and  of  itself,  our  primary  goal.  We  are 
not  engaged  in  economic  warfare  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Above  all,  we  seek  an  end  to  the 
repression  of  the  Polish  people.  The 
sanctions  imposed  against  the  sale  of  oil 
and  gas  equipment  increase  the  internal 
costs  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  project 
and  cause  an  additional  strain  on 
already  thinly  stretched  Soviet  re- 
sources. The  President  wants  to  make 
clear  that  the  Soviets  will  bear  those 
costs  until  there  is  real  progress  toward 
a  restoration  of  basic  human  rights  in 
Poland. 

Reaction  of  Our  Western  Allies 

The  extension  of  the  sanctions  obviously 
concerns  our  allies  and  affects  our  rela- 
tionships with  them.  When  the  President 
made  his  decision  to  expand  the  con- 
trols, it  was  clear  that  it  would  not  be 
welcomed  by  key  allied  governments. 
Since  their  expansion,  our  European 


allies  have  voiced  their  concerns  in- 
dividually and  through  the  commissk 
of  the  European  Community.  The  gis  < 
their  complaints  has  centered  arounc 
their  contention  that  our  sanctions  w 
not  produce  desired  changes  in  Polai, 
that  our  actions  exceed  our  legal 
jurisdiction,  and  that  we  have  failed 
consult  with  them  on  the  sanctions. 

Our  allies,  of  course,  attach  greai 
significance  to  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  than  we  do.  In  addition,  all  of 
Europe  has  felt  the  pinch  of  the  curn 
recession.  Jobs  and  investment  relafc 
to  the  pipeline  project  were  expectec  < 
provide  a  significant  boost  for  hard-1 , 
heavy  industry  firms. 

The  President  took  those  conskk-i 
tions  into  account  in  coming  to  his  djl 
sion.  He  clearly  recognized  the  effed  j 
the  economic  sanctions  both  in  Euroi 
and  in  the  United  States.  Neverthele , 
the  President  decided  that,  in  the  fas 
the  continuing  Soviet  support  of  the 
repression  of  the  Polish  people,  the  (i 
of  U.S.  inaction  simply  outweighed  t 
sacrifices  that  we  would  have  to  map 
bring  home  to  the  Soviets  our  seriou 


Situation  in  Poland 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
JULY  21,  19821 

We  have  taken  note  of  the  steps  reed 
ly  announced  by  the  Polish  authoritk 
We  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity 
e^  iluate  these  moves. 

We  note,  however,  that  in  their 
declaration  of  January  11,  1982,  the 
foreign  ministers  of  the  Atlantic  allia: 
called  upon  the  Polish  leadership  to 
reestablish  civil  liberties  and  the  proc: 
of  reform.  Specifically  they  urged: 

•  An  end  to  the  state  of  martial 
law; 

•  The  release  of  those  arrested;  i 

•  Restoration  of  a  dialogue  with 
church  and  Solidarity. 

Our  response  to  the  most  recent 
tions  of  the  Polish  authorities  will  re 
quire  our  common  evaluation,  togeth' 
with  our  partners  in  the  Atlantic 
alliance,  of  the  relationship  between  l 
measures  announced  and  the  goals  c  I 
above. 


^ead  to  news  correspondents  by  De]' 
ment  spokesman  Dean  Fischer.  ■ 
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ss  of  purpose.  The  President  had 
arly  stated  that  he  would  be  forced  to 
;e  additional  measures  if  the  situation 
Poland  did  not  improve.  It  did  not, 
i  he  kept  his  word. 

Our  allies  have  questioned  the  legal 
sis  of  our  actions.  We  believe,  how- 
;r,  that  our  sanctions  are  proper 
ier  international  law.  We  believe  that 
i  United  States  can  properly  prescribe 
i  enforce  controls  over  exports  and 
exports  of  U.S.  goods  and  technology 
i  over  the  actions  of  foreign  sub- 
iaries  of  U.S.  firms.  The  provisions  in 
vate  licensing  contracts  regarding 
npliance  with  U.S.  controls  demon- 
ate  that  these  controls  are  a  familiar 
d  accepted  part  of  international  com- 
srce. 

With  respect  to  our  relations  with 
r  allies,  many  have  cited  the  pipeline 
:ision  as  the  proverbial  straw  that  will 
sak  the  camel's  back  and  lead  to  a 
maging  policy  of  retaliation  through 
fher  tariffs  or  other  measures.  We  dis- 
ree  and  believe  that  our  differences 
th  our  allies  can  be  resolved  through 
ntinued  constructive  consultations.  We 
«nd  to  work  hard  toward  that  end.  I 
»uld  also  stress  that,  despite  our  much 
blicized  differences,  we  still  share  a 
mmunity  of  interests  much  more  sub- 
intial  than  the  issues  which  are  in 
spute  at  the  moment.  We  certainly 
are  the  common  goals  of  helping 
iland  achieve  an  end  to  martial  law, 
e  release  of  all  detainees,  and  a  re- 
tablishment  of  the  dialogue  among  the 
vernment,  Solidarity,  and  the  church. 

inclusion 

lope  this  overview  has  provided  some 
eful  background  regarding  the  context 
d  effect  of  the  President's  decision  to 
pand  the  sanctions  against  the  Soviet 
lion  for  their  role  in  the  repression  of 
e  Polish  people.  I  would  also  like  to 
ike  a  few  observations.  There  was 
thing  capricious  about  the  imposition 
sanctions  against  the  Soviet  Union. 
ley  were  a  deliberate  and  measured 
sponse  to  Soviet  actions  that  violate 
e  most  basic  norms  of  international 
havior.  Therefore,  any  totaling  up  of 


economic  gains  and  losses  misses  a  ma- 
jor point,  and  that  is  the  political  impor- 
tance of  dramatizing,  in  a  tangible  way, 
the  depth  of  Western  disapproval  and 
condemnation  of  Soviet  behavior  in  in- 
vading, tyrannizing,  and  subverting 
other  societies.  In  my  own  view,  this 
factor  alone  would  justify  sanctions  even 
if,  in  pure  economic  terms,  the  dollar 
costs  to  the  West  outweighed  those  to 
the  Soviets. 

Nor  should  we  be  surprised  that  our 
European  allies  have  a  different  perspec- 
tive on  the  utility  of  the  sanctions  we 
have  announced.  Their  security  concerns 
center  on  Europe  and  have  a  narrower 
focus  than  ours.  We  hope  that  the  costs 
imposed  on  the  Soviet  Union  will 
influence  that  country's  attitude  toward 


Poland;  but  whether  they  do  or  not,  they 
represent  a  severity  of  response  that  can 
help  discourage  Soviet  adventurism 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  a  point  of  great 
interest  to  the  United  States  in  view  of 
our  broader  responsibilities  for  Western 
security  interests. 

Finally,  if  we  are  not  willing  to 
utilize  timely  and  effective  economic 
measures  to  punish  aggression  and 
thereby  deter  future  adventurism,  the 
ultimate  cost  in  defense  spending  may 
be  infinitely  larger  than  the  losses  we 
are  discussing  today. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


Ninth  Report  on  Cyprus 


MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
JULY  21,  19821 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  95-384,  I  am  submitting  the  following 
report  on  progress  made  during  the  past  60 
days  toward  reaching  a  negotiation  settle- 
ment of  the  Cyprus  problem. 

In  the  course  of  continuing  discussion  of 
the  United  Nations  "evaluation"  of  the  inter- 
communal  negotiations,  the  Greek  Cypriot 
and  Turkish  Cypriot  negotiators  met  on 
May  18,  25  and  27,  June  1,  3,  24  and  29  and 
July  1,  6  and  8.  The  negotiations  are  now  in 
recess  with  the  next  session  scheduled  for 
early  August.  Throughout  recent  discussions, 
the  negotiators  have  carefully  reviewed 
elements  of  the  United  Nations  "evaluation" 
dealing  with  inter  alia  the  possible  organiza- 
tion of  the  executive  structure  of  a  federal 
system  and  the  organs  and  powers  of  a 
federal  government.  The  intercommunal 
negotiations  are  continuing  in  a  serious  and 
constructive  manner. 

United  Nations  Secretary  General  Perez 
de  Cuellar  met  in  New  York  on  June  8  and 
10  with  Cypriot  President  Kyprianou  and  on 
June  9  with  Turkish  Cypriot  leader  Denktash. 
These  meetings  provided  a  further  opportuni- 
ty for  useful  discussion  of  the  status  of  and 
developments  in  the  intercommunal  talks. 

The  United  Nations  continues  to  pay 
close  attention  to  the  Cyprus  problem.  In  his 
June  1,  1982  report  to  the  Security  Council 
on  Cyrpus,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached,  the 
Secretary  General  reviewed  recent  develop- 


ments and  emphasized  that  "the  intercom- 
munal talks  continue  to  represent  the  best 
available  method  for  pursuing  a  concrete  and 
effective  negotiating  process."  He  noted  that 
negotiations  are  proceeding  at  "a  deliberate 
but  reasonable  pace"  and  while  major 
substantial  problems  are  still  to  be  resolved, 
"they  are  being  systematically  reconsidered, 
reformulated  and  reduced."  The  Secretary 
General  also  noted  the  prospective  need  for 
devising  solutions  to  unresolved  constitutional 
and  territorial  issues  and  urged  the  com- 
munities to  give  "earnest  thought"  to  the  re- 
quirements for  an  agreement.  We  fully  en- 
dorse the  efforts  and  observations  of  the 
Secretary  General  and  his  Special  Represen- 
tative on  Cyprus,  Ambassador  Hugo  Gobbi. 

I  also  note  with  pleasure  that  on  June  15, 
1982,  the  Security  Council  unanimously 
passed  a  resolution  extending  the  mandate  of 
the  UN  Peace-keeping  Force  on  Cyprus  (UN- 
FICYP)  to  December  15,  1982.  We  share 
with  other  Security  Council  members  the 
judgment  that  the  continued  presence  of  UN- 
FICYP  adds  a  valuable  dimension  of  security 
and  stability  conducive  to  productive  inter- 
communal negotiations. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 


'Identical  letters  addressed  to  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  (text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  July  26,  1982.  ■ 
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uman  Rights  Conditions 
El  Salvador 


Elliott  Abrams 

Statement  submitted  to  the  House 
eign  Affairs  Committee  on  July  29, 
2.  Mr.  Abrams  is  Assistant  Secretary 
Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian 
lirs.1 

m  I  last  appeared  before  the  Con- 
is  to  discuss  the  human  rights  situa- 
m  El  Salvador,  I  mentioned  that 
annual  Country  Reports  on  Human 
kts  Practices  documented  the  good 
bad  conduct  of  a  beleaguered 
eminent,  that  human  rights  viola- 
s  of  a  very  serious  nature  had  oc- 
-ed,  and  that  innocent  civilians  have 
n  murdered  by  forces  contesting  this 
it  bitter  of  civil  conflicts.  I  deeply 
h  that  I  could  state  that  these  viola- 
is  had  ceased,  that  murder  and 
ence  in  El  Salvador  are  not  common 
irrences,  and  that  tremendous  prog- 
5  had  been  made  in  restoring  peace 
prosperity  to  that  unfortunate  na- 
1. 1  cannot  make  these  claims,  how- 
r.  Violations  of  human  rights  con- 
le,  people  are  murdered  or  abducted 
)therwise  abused  by  terrorists  of 
ltwing  and  leftwing  groups  or  com- 
n  criminals,  and,  at  times,  by 
mbers  of  El  Salvador's  security  and 
itary  forces. 

The  new  government,  like  the  pre- 
us  government  of  President  Duarte, 
lains  under  siege.  Salvadoran  society 
[ravely  ill.  The  country's  judicial 
tern,  generally  ineffective  since  the 
Os,  now — burdened  by  threats  and 
midation— barely  functions.  El  Salva- 
's  promising  industrial  plants  have 
uced  their  activity,  and  land  lies 
ow  because  the  agricultural  popula- 
l  fears  to  work  the  soil.  Concerted  at- 
ks  by  Marxist-Leninist  insurgents 
'e  destroyed  large  parts  of  the  coun- 
's  public  utilities  and  transportation 
terns.  Unemployment  and  economic 
tress  afflict  the  Salvadoran  people, 
o  hundred  thousand  people  are  inter- 
ly  displaced  and  survive  only  through 
efforts  of  the  government,  which 
;s,  despite  great  obstacles,  to  provide 
their  precarious  welfare.  Tens  of 
usands  have  fled  to  neighboring  coun- 

JS. 


This  is  an  extremely  bleak  picture, 
but  it  is  not  the  complete  picture.  To 
understand  where  things  stand  today  in 
El  Salvador,  we  must  also  examine 
where  El  Salvador  has  been  and  where 
it  is  going.  Three  years  ago,  El  Salvador 
had  a  government  that  came  to  power 
through  probable  fraud,  that  did  not 
represent  the  will  of  the  Salvadoran  peo- 
ple, and  from  which  the  majority  of  the 
population  was  alienated.  There  is  now  a 
government  in  El  Salvador  that  has 
come  into  power  as  a  result  of  a  fair, 
honest,  national  election,  in  which  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  electorate 
freely  participated.  Three  years  ago,  the 
government  of  El  Salvador  served  an 
oligarchy  that  controlled  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  productive  agricultural  land  as  well 
as  the  means  of  finance  and  credit.  Now, 
almost  20%  of  El  Salvador's  arable  land 
has  been  distributed  to  its  tillers,  and 
the  banking  system  has  been  national- 
ized. 

■While  violence  has  been  endemic  in 
El  Salvador's  history,  2  years  ago  politi- 
cal killings  may  have  been  at  an  all-time 
high.  Political  violence  is  always  difficult 
to  quantify,  but  a  decline  seems  to  have 
occurred  over  the  past  year.  During  the 
last  6  months,  this  trend  has  continued. 
As  the  certification  states,  a  significant 
number  of  security  force  personnel  have 
been  disciplined  for  abuses.  Five  sus- 
pected killers  of  the  four  American 
churchwomen  have  been  officially 
charged  with  murder.  The  case  against 
these  individuals  continues,  and  we  fully 
expect  they  will  be  brought  to  trial.  Of 
course,  we  have  not  seen  all  the  prog- 
ress we  would  like  to  have  seen  concern- 
ing control  of  violence,  but  the  signs 
have  been  positive.  Not  only  do  embassy 
reports  show  this  trend,  but  other  moni- 
toring groups,  regardless  of  political 
orientation,  show  a  similar  trend. 

The  National  Elections 

Moreover,  and  more  importantly,  on 
March  28  the  Salvadoran  people  went  to 
the  polls  and  experienced  an  historical 
event  unique  in  their  troubled  and 
violent  history.  They  participated  in  a 
free  and  honest  election  that  brought 
them  the  government  they  collectively 
desired.  Almost  1.5  million  people  voted, 


probably  more  than  80%  of  the  eligible 
electorate. 

The  people  frequently  voted  under 
tremendously  difficult  conditions.  The 
leadership  of  the  Marxist  guerrillas  de- 
cided to  conduct  a  concerted  and  bloody 
campaign  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  the 
popular  will.  Guerrillas  blew  up  scores  of 
buses  during  the  2  weeks  before  the 
election,  sought  to  prevent  distribution 
of  gasoline  to  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country,  and  threatened  to  kill  any  bus 
or  truck  drivers  who  were  so  bold  as  to 
carry  voters  to  the  polls.  The  guerrillas 
attacked  polling  places  and  the  Electoral 
Commission's  headquarters  and  in- 
creased bombings  of  electrical  power  in- 
stallations. Guerrilla  radio  stations 
ordered  voters  to  stay  home  and  threat- 
ened, through  letters,  printed  propa- 
ganda, and  wall  slogans,  to  kill  or  muti- 
late any  voter  who  exercised  his  rights 
on  election  day.  Guerrillas  controlled  the 
streets  of  the  departmental  capital  of 
Usulutan  and  prevented  voting  in  that 
city.  Still,  despite  all  obstacles,  the 
Salvadoran  people  went  to  the  polls  in 
numbers  that  surprised  the  experts.  Be- 
cause of  guerrilla  violence,  voters  often 
walked  miles  to  safer  polling  places  or 
waited  in  line  under  fire  for  the  chance 
to  make  their  choice  for  El  Salvador's 
future. 

This  popular  reaction  constituted  a 
rejection  of  the  guerrilla  attempt  to  pre- 
vent the  election.  Of  the  1.5  million 
Salvadorans  who  voted,  more  than  88% 
cast  their  ballots  for  one  of  the  six  par- 
ticipating parties.  Everyone  now  knows 
that  the  Christian  Democratic  Party  re- 
ceived the  largest  single  percentage— 
40%— of  the  vote,  with  the  five  parties 
to  its  right  receiving  the  collective  ma- 
jority. As  a  result  of  agreement  between 
El  Salvador's  political  parties,  a  Govern- 
ment of  National  Unity  was  formed,  and 
the  Constituent  Assembly  chose  as  pro- 
visional president  the  independent  and 
highly  respected  banking  expert,  Alvaro 
Magana.  Three  provisional  vice  presi- 
dents, representing  the  three  largest 
parties,  were  also  chosen.  It  is  President 
Magana's  freely  elected  government  that 
must  now  face  the  threat  of  violent 
overthrow  by  well-armed,  externally 
supported  Marxist  guerrillas. 

The  election  has  been  attacked. 
Given  the  highly  charged  political  atmos- 
phere in  El  Salvador  and  persistent 
misperceptions  about  events  in  that 
country,  criticism  was  to  be  expected. 
Such  criticism  that  has  arisen,  however, 
with  charges  of  massive  fraud  and  in- 
flated voting,  is  entirely  unfounded  and 
recognized  as  such  by  serious  observers 
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of  the  situation  in  El  Salvador.  Jose 
Napoleon  Duarte,  who  did  not  retain 
office  as  a  result  of  the  vote,  has  stated 
that  these  allegations  are  part  of  a  cam- 
paign to  denigrate  the  elections  and  are 
false.  International  observers  were  in- 
vited to  monitor  the  campaign  and  elec- 
tion. More  than  200  observers  from 
more  than  40  countries  were  present 
and  more  than  700  journalists  served  as 
de  facto  observers  as  well.  These 
observers  uniformly  found  that  the  elec- 
toral process  was  orderly  and,  except 
for  the  guerrilla  attacks  I  mentioned 
previously,  peaceful.  While  charges  of 
government  pressure  have  been  made, 
Msgr.  Rivera  y  Damas,  acting  Arch- 
bishop, remarked  of  the  voting  that,  "If 
there  was  any  pressure,  it  was  not  from 
the  government  but  from  those  who  did 
not  want  the  elections."  While  there 
were  technical  difficulties,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  there  was  absolutely  no 
indication  of  fraud.  When  we  would  like 
to  see  free  elections  in  so  many  coun- 
tries that  do  not  have  them,  it  is  unfor- 
tunate to  see  the  first  free  election  deni- 
grated or  minimized  for  political 
reasons. 

The  results  of  the  election  are  sig- 
nificant in  many  ways.  They  show  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Salvadoran  peo- 
ple desperately  want  peace  and  reject 
the  violent  alternatives  offered  by  the 
Marxist-Leninist  insurgents.  The  elec- 
tion also  shows  that  the  Salvadoran  peo- 
ple have  taken  the  first  step  to  integrate 
themselves  into  a  political  system  in 
which  they  have  not  previously  had  a 
chance  to  participate  significantly.  The 
results  of  the  election  indicate  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Salvadoran  people 
believe  that  an  elected  government 
offers  the  best  possible  hope  for  greater 
respect  for  basic  human  rights. 

U.S.  Support  for  Human  Rights 

Respect  for  human  rights  has  been  at 
the  core  of  our  policy  toward  El  Salva- 
dor for  some  time,  and  intensely  so  dur- 
ing the  past  6  months.  Our  concerns  for 
human  rights  have  been  repeatedly 
stressed  to  Salvadoran  officials,  both 
military  and  civilian.  Our  policy  toward 
El  Salvador  has  been  formulated  in  such 
a  way  as  to  seek  tangible,  positive 
changes  in  human  rights  practices  in  El 
Salvador.  We  are  working  for  meaning- 
ful structural  changes,  not  simply  cos- 
metic rearrangement  or  resolution  of  in- 
dividual cases.  Respect  for  human  rights 
and  proper  conduct  toward  the  civilian 
population  has  been  a  principal  part  of 


our  training  of  Salvadoran  military  per- 
sonnel. Salvadoran  leaders  have  been  re- 
ceptive to  our  concerns  and  agree  with 
our  basic  objectives. 

One  can  justifiably  ask  why  progress 
has  been  so  slow  and  why  things  have 
not  more  markedly  improved  in  El 
Salvador  over  the  last  6  months,  if  a  ma- 
jor power  like  the  United  States  has 
brought  all  its  efforts  to  bear,  and  if  the 
leadership  of  El  Salvador  has  been  so  re- 
ceptive to  our  concerns.  I  believe  I  was 
able  to  discover  the  answer  during  my 
recent  trip  to  that  country.  I  am  frankly 
surprised,  after  my  visit,  not  that  prog- 
ress has  been  so  slow,  but  that  the  Sal- 
vadorans  have  moved  as  far  as  they 
have. 

Obstacles  to  Improvement 

El  Salvador  is  desperately  poor.  The 
gross  national  product  has  declined  by  at 
least  25%  in  the  last  2  years,  due  to  the 
insurgency.  Population  growth  is  3.5% 
per  year  in  an  already  overpopulated 
land.  There  is  no  way  of  financing  any 
number  of  necessary  projects.  Land  re- 
form is  resisted,  in  part  because  owners 
have  not  received  compensation  for  their 
losses.  Statistical  information  is  unre- 
liable or  unavailable.  Road  travel  is  ex- 
tremely hazardous.  The  judicial  system, 
never  strong,  has  broken  down.  Judges 
and  legal  officials  are  regularly  intimi- 
dated. Very  few  of  us  would  have  the 
courage  to  stand  up  to  the  threats  that 
have  been  made  against  the  safety  of 
judicial  officials  and  their  families. 

Communications  within  the  country 
are  extremely  poor.  A  typical  National 
Guard  post,  for  example,  consists  of 
10-15  men,  under  the  command  of  a 
poorly  educated  corporal  or  subsergeant, 
stationed  in  a  village  somewhere  in  rural 
El  Salvador.  There  is  no  telephone  com- 
munication with  national  headquarters, 
sometimes  no  radio  contact  with  even 
the  commander  of  the  department  in 
which  they  are  stationed.  If  their  non- 
commissioned officer  (NONCOM)  is 
conscientious,  they  will  patrol  on  foot, 
with  no  support  from  any  other  unit, 
and  beyond  any  kind  of  control  or 
regulation  except  that  of  their  unit 
leader.  If  the  NONCOM  is  a  decent  man, 
perhaps  his  men  will  enjoy  good  rela- 
tions with  the  people  of  the  area  they 
patrol.  But  in  an  atmosphere  of  guerrilla 
threats  and  violence,  abuses  occur.  Ade- 
quate means  of  redress  for  the  victims 
are  virtually  nonexistent,  since  the  unit 
is  effectively  a  power  unto  itself.  This  is 
the  kind  of  situation  we  are  trying  to 
change  on  the  government  side. 

There  has  been  no  tradition  of  tak- 
ing prisoners  during  the  fighting  in  El 


Salvador.  The  government  has  seveil 
hundred  prisoners  captured  off  the 
battlefield  and  the  guerrillas  have  ah 
40.  Both  sides  have  killed  opposing  <i 
batants  and  quarter  is  rarely  given  < 
expected.  As  might  be  expected,  th« 
prisoner  issue  remains  one  of  our  ml 
important  areas  of  concern  on  the 
government  side. 

All  in  all,  given  El  Salvador's  vi<s 
tradition  and  bitter  internal  division 
conditions  for  seeking  human  rights  t 
provements  could  hardly  be  worse. 

The  Human  Rights  Outlook 

Accordingly,  the  struggle  to  achieve 
progress  in  El  Salvador's  human  rigs 
situation  has  been  an  uphill  one  for  it 
the  previous  government  and  the  cu 
rent  administration  under  President 
Magana,  which  is  definitely  committ 
to  respect  human  rights.  Progress  h 
been  measured  in  inches,  not  miles;  I 
more  importantly,  in  the  lives  and  pi] 
cal  integrity  of  individuals  who,  in  tl 
past,  would  have  suffered  but  for  thj 
decision  by  responsible  Salvadoran 
officials  to  work  for  a  change  in  the  5 
the  security  and  military  forces  trea 
civilian  population.  We  have  seen  nc 
similar  effort  on  the  part  of  the  guei 
rillas. 

I  must  return  to  one  of  the  poinl 
made  when  I  testified  before  the  Coi 
gress  last  winter:  How  can  the  Unit* 
States  effectively  work  for  lasting  in 
provements  in  respect  to  democracy, 
human  rights,  and  reform  in  El  Salv 
dor?  Were  the  Congress  to  terminal 
our  security  assistance  to  this  be- 
leaguered government,  we  would  gnt 
reduce  our  ability  to  work  to  restraii 
those  narrow  and  often  brutal  eleme ! 
who  want  to  see  not  even  a  return  U 
the  status  quo  ante,  but  further  retn 
gression  into  repression  and  violence/ 
vacuum  left  by  our  termination  of 
security  assistance  would  lead  to  acc= 
ation  of  the  insurgency  and  conseque: 
violent  backlash.  It  is  certainly  possili 
that  after  such  a  prolonged  bloodbatl 
those  forces  that  want  to  impose  a 
totalitarian,  Marxist-Leninist  system 
would,  after  further  struggle,  take 
power.  Let  us  make  no  mistake  abou 
the  nature  of  the  insurgents  in  El  Sa< 
dor.  They  are  as  violent  a  group  of  W 
and  women  as  any  we  have  seen  in  t| 
Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  bad  enouj 
that  they  see  as  their  means  to  victoi 
the  destruction  of  factories,  power 
systems,  bridges,  roads,  and  buses—  * 
is,  the  creation  of  economic  hardship ) 
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people  of  El  Salvador.  It  is  worse 
:  they  destroy  lives,  nurturing 
ence  and  assassinating  those  who 
ild  oppose  them.  Their  hostility  to 
efforts  of  the  people  of  El  Salvador 
xercise  their  right  to  vote  is  a  mat- 
of  record. 

The  leaders  of  the  FMLN  [Fara- 
do  Marti  National  Liberation  Front] 
lot  offer  a  viable  alternative  in  El 
rador.  Their  assumption  of  power  by 
:e  in  El  Salvador  would  only  lead  to 
atorship  and  increased  misery  and 
th.  The  vast  majority  of  the  Salva- 
an  people  reject  this  possibility.  What 
f  have  now  is  a  government  freely 
ted,  committed  to  democratic 
>rm,  including  further  free  elections, 
attempting,  under  incredible  provo- 
ons,  to  make  significant  improve- 
lts  in  the  human  rights  situation  in 
it  country.  President  Magana  has 
«d  that  the  goals  of  his  government 
pacification,  democratization,  restor- 
m  of  confidence  and  security, 
nomic  recuperation,  and  respect  for 
lan  rights.  In  the  midst  of  a  cruel 
1  conflict  and  within  a  short  time 
n  since  the  elections,  he  has  moved 
government  in  those  directions. 
On  April  15,  1982,  I  visited  Fort 
ming  to  observe  the  training  of  Sal- 
oran  Army  cadets,  young  men  who 
t  are  fighting  and  dying  for  their 
ntry's  freedom.  We  had  undertaken 
rain  almost  500  of  these  cadets  for 
irmy  that  is  critically  short  of  trained 
"ers.  The  number  of  trainees  was 
ost  10  times  the  number  of  men  who 
ild  graduate  from  El  Salvador's  mili- 
f  academy  this  year.  They  were 
ng,  bright,  eager,  and  receptive  to 
ir  American  instructors'  emphasis  on 
need  to  respect  and  protect  the 
lian  population — as  their  brothers  in 
is  had  done  over  2  weeks  earlier,  de- 
ling the  voters  and  the  electoral 
cess  against  insurgent  attacks.  We 
e  they  will  have  a  tremendously  posi- 
impact  on  their  army's  performance, 
only  in  battle,  but  also  in  their  re- 
use to  the  needs  of  the  civilian  popu- 
>n.  If  we  refuse  in  the  future  to 
ertake  such  efforts,  we  will  be  corn- 
ting  a  blunder  of  immense  propor- 
s.  We  must  assist  the  Government  of 
Salvador  to  continue  those  steps  it 
taken  to  broaden  popular  support 
eliminate  abuses.  If  we  do  not,  we 
not  only  imperil  our  own  national 
irity  over  the  long  term,  but  we  will 
i  to  condemn  the  Salvadoran  people 
nightmare  more  frightening  than 
one  they  are  now  experiencing — and 
n  which  it  will  be  hard  to  awake. 


I  said  at  the  outset  of  this  statement 
that  to  understand  where  El  Salvador  is 
today,  we  must  consider  where  it  has 
been  and  where  it  is  going.  I  think  that, 
thanks  in  large  part  to  the  beginning 
made  by  the  March  28  elections,  El 
Salvador  is  moving  ahead  toward  a 
democratic  system  of  accountable 
government,  which  will  create  the  condi- 
tions necessary  for  increasing  respect 
for  human  rights,  including  free  elec- 
tions, a  functioning  judiciary,  due  proc- 
ess, improved  discipline,  and  greater 
professionalism  in  the  military.  These 
efforts  are  supported  by  the  Salvadoran 


Armed  Forces,  who  are  playing  a  very 
constructive  role  in  encouraging  and 
protecting  a  very  new  democratic 
system.  Democracy  is  the  central  issue 
in  El  Salvador.  Its  strengthening  will 
lead  to  a  further  reduction  of  human 
rights  violations.  The  current  govern- 
ment in  El  Salvador  must  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  complete  what  it  has  be- 
gun. 

irrhe  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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by  Elliott  Abrams 

Address  before  the  Tiger  Bay  Club  in 
Miami,  Florida,  on  June  2,  1982.  Mr. 
Abrams  is  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Af- 
fairs. 

As  you  know,  I  am  in  charge  of  the 
Bureau  of  Human  Rights  and  Humani- 
tarian Affairs.  As  you  may  not  know,  in 
that  capacity  I  am  charged  with  oversee- 
ing for  the  State  Department  the  grant- 
ing of  asylum  to  people  from  all  around 
the  world  who  seek  asylum  in  the 
United  States.  Both  responsibilities — 
human  rights  and  the  asylum  aspect  of 
U.S.  immigration  policy — obviously  give 
me  a  great  deal  to  do  with  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  What  I 
want  to  do  today  is  talk  about  our 
human  rights  policy  and  our  foreign 
policy,  and,  I  hope,  help  explain  our 
views  on  a  number  of  problems  which 
face  south  Florida. 

Our  human  rights  policy  is,  basically, 
easy  to  explain:  We  try  to  improve  the 
respect  for  human  rights  in  countries 
around  the  world,  so  that  we  can  im- 
prove the  lives  of  the  people  who  live 
there  and  so  that  we  continue  to  make 
clear  America's  historic  commitment  to 
the  cause  of  liberty.  Of  course,  this  is 
easier  said  than  done,  for  the  problem  of 
human  rights  violations  around  the 
world  is  profoundly  complex.  The  causes 
of  human  rights  problems  vary  from 
race  (as  in  South  Africa)  to  religion  (the 
Batiai  in  Iran),  to  factional  strife  (as  be- 
tween Christians  and  Muslims  in 
Lebanon),  to  a  wide  variety  of  usually 
military  dictatorships.  And  the  kinds  of 


human  rights  violations  vary  from  denial 
of  free  elections  to  elimination  of  the 
free  press  or  freedom  of  religion,  to 
arbitrary  arrests,  to  torture  and  murder. 

Needless  to  say,  each  situation  calls 
for  different  tactics  for  an  American 
effort  in  the  area  of  human  rights. 
Furthermore,  our  tactics  will  vary  de- 
pending on  our  relationship  with  the 
country  in  question:  whether  it  is  a 
friend  or  a  foe,  whether  there  exists  be- 
tween us  distant  relations  or  a  dense 
network  of  ties.  The  tools  we  use  range, 
of  course,  from  straight  diplomatic  dis- 
cussions, to  public  denunciations,  to 
U.N.  votes,  to  denial  of  economic  or 
military  assistance,  and  so  on. 

Often  this  Administration  is  accused 
of  doing  too  little  for  human  rights  or  of 
"coddling"  friendly  regimes  while  we  at- 
tack enemies.  In  fact  this  accusation  is 
false.  We  use  whatever  we  think  will  be 
the  most  effective  tactic.  Where  we  have 
good  diplomatic  ties,  common  sense  tells 
us  to  use  them.  Where  we  do  not  have 
friendly  relations,  but  a  regime  is  very 
sensitive  to  its  public  reputation,  we  find 
that  public  discussions  and  criticisms  are 
most  effective,  and  we  use  them — as  in 
the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  goal, 
in  every  case,  is  to  be  effective,  not  to 
give  good  speeches  but  to  have  a  good 
effect  in  the  real  world. 

If  we  are  to  achieve  our  human 
rights  goals,  it  is  clear  that  American 
power  and  influence  are  essential.  Few 
governments  around  the  world  are 
greatly  moved  by  preaching  from  the 
United  States  or  anyone  else.  They 
change  their  behavior  when  American 
power,  American  assistance,  American 
commitments,  persuade  them  that  it  is 
in  their  interest  to  do  so.  Above  all,  the 
intangible  force  of  the  American  exam- 
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pie  as  a  successful  example  inevitably 
affects  the  willingness  of  other  countries 
to  pay  attention  to  our  concerns  on 
human  rights.  The  Reagan  Administra- 
tion has,  it  is  correctly  noted,  improved 
relations  between  our  country  and  such 
countries  as  South  Africa  and  South 
Korea.  It  is  our  view  that  isolating  these 
countries,  driving  them  away  from  us, 
would  do  nothing  but  decrease  our 
influence  there.  Our  ability  to  obtain  our 
goals,  including  our  human  rights  goals, 
is  sufficient  only  when  America  is  under- 
stood to  be  an  important  force. 

Role  of  Communism  and  Soviet  Power 

Thrown  into  the  many  complexities  I 
have  mentioned  is  another  major  one— 
the  role  of  communism  and  Soviet 
power.  Why  do  I  single  out  communism 
and  the  Soviet  bloc  countries,  among  all 
the  world's  dictatorships? 

First,  because  once  a  Communist 
government  is  established,  the  Soviets 
make  sure  that  it  endures  permanently. 
No  efforts  by  the  people  of  that  country 
will  be  allowed  to  win  them  freedom,  as 
we  have  just  seen  in  Poland.  Unlike 
Greece  or  Spain  or  Portugal,  which  were 
dictatorships  but  are  now  free,  today 
Communist  countries  are  not  permitted 
to  leave  the  grasp  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  seek  freedom. 

Second,  Communist  dictatorships 
are  aggressive.  Compare  Paraguay  and 
Nicaragua,  or  Haiti  and  Cuba,  or  North 
Vietnam  with  the  now  disappeared 
South  Vietnam.  Communist  countries 
not  only  destroy  the  human  rights  of 
their  own  population  but  threaten  to  ex- 
port repression  to  their  neighbors  and 
around  the  world.  Most  recently  we 
have  seen  this  in  Afghanistan,  and  even 
now  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  are  engaged  in 
a  massive  supply  of  arms  to  fuel  sub- 
version in  Central  America. 

Third,  Communist  regimes  are  in- 
credibly brutal.  Let  me  take  but  one  ex- 
ample. The  French  group,  Doctors  With- 
out Frontiers,  has  sent  doctors  to 
Afghanistan  to  help  injured  Afghans. 
They  have  reported,  and  these  items 
have  been  published  in  several  of  the 
leading  journals  in  Paris,  that  the 
Soviets  drop  small  mines  from  planes. 
They  don't  explode  on  landing,  but  only 
when  picked  up  by  a  passerby.  They  are 
made  to  look  like  matchboxes,  and  some 
to  look  like  children's  toys.  The  French 
doctors  report  that  much  of  their  work 
in  hospitals  on  the  border  of  Pakistan  is 
surgery  performed  on  children  who  have 
lost  limbs.  And  of  course,  even  now  the 


Soviet  Union  is  providing  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  to  its  proxies  and 
allies  in  Afghanistan  and  Southeast 
Asia — the  infamous  yellow  rain  which  is 
outlawed  by  international  treaty  and  by 
any  sense  of  human  decency. 

Obviously,  we  must  take  care  in  our 
human  rights  policy  to  make  situations 
better  and  not  worse.  South  Vietnam 
under  General  Thieu,  or  South  Korea  to- 
day, present  serious  human  rights  prob- 
lems, but  they  are  as  nothing  compared 
to  their  Communist  alternatives.  We 
want  to  be  very  sure  that  in  a  situation 
such  as  that  in  El  Salvador,  we  do  not 
trade  the  serious  but  solvable  human 
rights  problems  of  today  for  a  perman- 
ent Communist  dictatorship.  Resisting 
the  expansion  of  communism  is  a  key 
human  rights  goal. 

And  here  again,  American  influence 
in  the  world  is  essential  to  our  goals.  A 
strong,  confident,  vigorous  America  will 
be  able  to  help  countries  resist  Soviet 
subversion.  And  it  will  provide  a  power- 
ful alternative  model  of  a  successful, 
confident  people  whose  freedom  leads  to 
prosperity  and  unity.  Needless  to  say, 
economic  and  military  strength  are 
essential  elements  in  this  picture,  which 
is  why  President  Reagan  is  determined 
to  restore  both. 

Relevance  to  Refugee  Flows 

Now  the  relevance  of  all  this  to  the 
refugee  flows  you  have  seen  here  in 
south  Florida,  and  to  the  greater  ones 
you  may  fear  is,  I  think,  clear.  People  do 
not  flee  free,  prosperous  countries.  The 
largest  refugee  flows  of  recent  years 
have  come  from  Indochina  and  Afghani- 
stan, where,  quite  simply,  people  are 
fleeing  communism.  The  same  is  true  of 
Cuba.  Perhaps  the  greatest  source  of 
refugees  throughout  history  has  been, 
not  natural  disasters,  but  misgovern- 
ment.  When  governments  have  de- 
stroyed people's  rights  and  freedoms, 
and  have  destroyed  the  economy,  people 
have  voted  with  their  feet. 

Our  response  to  the  refugee  problem 
of  today  and  the  potential  problems  of 
tomorrow  is  necessarily  complex. 
Neither  we  nor  any  other  wealthy  coun- 
try can  accept  all  of  the  refugees  and 
immigrants  who  come  to  our  borders. 
Neither  can  we  accept  immigrants  who 
will  constitute  a  servile  class,  a  class  of 
permanently  unequal  people  such  as  ex- 
ists in  many  countries  around  the  world. 
Yet  our  response  must  have  in  it  a 
substantial  amount  of  humanitarianism, 
and  we  are  bound  (by  international 


treaty  and  our  own  law)  to  grant  as  j 
to  genuine  refugees  who  reach  our 
shores. 

But  humanitarianism  alone  will  I 
enable  us  to  deal  with  a  ruler  such  a 
Fidel  Castro,  who  with  unbelievable 
cynicism  uses  his  own  people  as  a 
weapon  against  foreign  countries.  H 
shoots  streams  of  refugees  at  nearb 
countries  in  the  way  a  cannonball  is  1 
out  of  a  cannon.  Think  of  the  cynicis; 
think  of  the  viciousness,  of  a  ruler  v: 
would  take  mentally  retarded  peophj 
drag  them  off  and  shove  them  into  h 
to  be  sent  away  from  their  home  coi- 
try.  Our  foreign  policy  must  make  il 
clear  that  such  behavior  is  simply  ui 
acceptable  to  us  and  will  not  ever  ajj 
be  tolerated. 

It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  thh 
country  has  many  immigration  probi 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  commi 
nism,  such  as  the  problem  of  Haitia? 
migrants  you  face  here  in  south  Flo:  I 
But  our  experience  has  shown  that  1 
most  serious  refugee  problems  have 
political  causes  and— even  more  imp'l 
ant— that  these  refugee  problems  d<i 
op  much  more  suddenly  than  those  I 
have  their  origin  in  poverty.  Compa 
the  steady  flow  of  migrants  from  H  i 
to  the  sudden  waves  from  Cuba.  Th 
they  present  us  with  a  challenge  that 
international  community  has  trouble) 
paring  for  ahead  of  time. 

In  fact,  it  is  Communist  rule  ths 
has  caused  the  greatest  refugee  flov 
recent  years.  We  can,  therefore,  hx 
very  firm  notion  of  what  the  expansf 
of  communism  to  El  Salvador  and 
Guatemala  would  mean.  It  has  the 
potential  to  create  a  Southeast  Asia 
refugee  crisis  right  here  on  our  dooi 
steps.  Indeed,  we  have  every  reason: 
think  that  the  expansion  of  commun: 
in  Central  America  would  create  thi 
kind  of  incredible  problem.  I  am  ahv' 
amazed  when  people  come  to  me  to 
voice  their  concern  about  refugees  f  i 
El  Salvador,  yet  who  oppose  the  Ad 
ministration's  effort  to  avoid  enlarge 
ment  of  that  refugee  problem  by  giv| 
El  Salvador  the  aid  it  needs  to  defe; 
Communist-led  guerrillas. 

Addressing  the  Problem 

Obviously,  the  problem  of  migration t 
refugee  flows  is  enormously  comple: 
and  we  must  address  it  in  a  number  f 
ways.  One  way  is  economic  assistant 
will  help  in  cases  such  as  Haiti,  whe 
poverty  leads  people  to  leave  home, 
it  will  help  in  the  long  run  to  reduce! 
opportunities  that  those  seeking  pol  ■ 
disorder  can  exploit. 
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Another  way  is  military  assistance, 
ch  aid  is  essential,  for  the  Soviet 
ion,  through  Cuba  and  now  Nicar- 
la,  is  deeply  engaged  in  promoting 
i  arming  subversion  in  our  hemi- 
lere.  If  we  do  not  help  those  who 
>h  to  fight  and  defend  themselves, 
so  chances  of  success  are  greatly  di- 
lished.  And  if  they  fail,  we  can  pre- 
t  that  many  of  their  countrymen  will 
;  to  our  shores. 

A  third  way  is  our  human  rights 
icy,  where  we  seek,  by  the  pressure 
America's  military  and  economic 
ver  and  its  reputation  in  the  world,  to 
ranee  the  cause  of  liberty.  We  seek  to 
ng  about  political  reforms  within 
ny  friendly  countries,  and  it  is  an 
ential  part  of  this  policy  to  oppose 
expansion  of  communism.  In  a  world 
democracies,  where  human  rights 
re  respected,  refugee  flows  would  vir- 
lly  disappear. 

A  fourth  way  is  our  effort  to  stop 
illegal  flow  of  aliens  to  this  country. 
is  involves  an  improvement  in  our 
n  enforcement  mechanisms,  including 
st  recently  the  interdiction  program 
v  in  effect  with  regard  to  Haiti. 
Finally,  our  laws  do  not,  and  none  of 
would  wish  them  to,  exclude  all 
:ns.  We  have  been  accepting  800,000 
nigrants  a  year,  and  we  have  an  ac- 
3  asylum  program.  When  someone 
o  is  truly  fleeing  persecution  comes  to 
we  do  not  want  to  send  him  or  her 
:k  to  the  land  where  the  persecution 
urred.  We  cooperate  through  the 
*J.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees, 
Red  Cross,  and  other  international 
anizations  to  help  the  international 
imunity  deal  with  refugee  flows, 
d,  of  course,  we  do  our  share  in  tak- 
care  of  the  world's  refugees.  We  do 
financially,  and  obviously,  as  in  the 
e  of  Indochinese  and  Cubans,  we 
it  our  responsibilities  and  take  a 
iership  role  in  the  international  com- 
nity. 

There  is  one  thing  that  ties  all  of 
se  efforts  together.  There  is  one 
ig  that  will  help  our  human  rights 
cy  succeed,  help  friendly  govern- 
its  resist  subversion,  help  create  a 
;r  international  climate,  and  help 
id  the  creation  of  new  refugee  flows. 
J,  quite  simply,  American  influence, 
re  was  a  time  after  the  Vietnam  war 
m  some  Americans  came  to  believe 
t  American  power  was  a  force  for  ill 
he  world,  not  for  good.  I  believe 
;t  Americans  have  now  come  to 
ize  this  is  a  false  and  dangerous 
v.  Anyone  who  is  seeking  to  promote 
|  defend  freedom,  anyone  who  is 
idering  whether  the  future  will  bring 


Visit  of  Israeli 
Prime  Minister  Begin 


Prime  Minister  Menahem  Begin  of 
Israel  made  an  official  working  visit  to 
Washington,  B.C.,  June  20-21,  1982. 
Following  are  remarks  made  by 
President  Reagan  and  Prime  Minister 
Begin  after  their  meeting  on  June  21. x 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN 

It's  been  worthwhile  to  have  Prime 
Minister  Begin  at  the  White  House 
again. 

All  of  us  share  a  common  under- 
standing of  the  need  to  bring  peace  and 
security  to  the  Middle  East.  Today, 
we've  had  an  opportunity  to  exchange 
views  on  how  this  cause  can  be  ad- 
vanced. On  Lebanon,  it's  clear  that  we 
and  Israel  both  seek  an  end  to  the 
violence  there  and  a  sovereign,  inde- 
pendent Lebanon  under  the  authority  of 
a  strong  central  government. 

We  agree  that  Israel  must  not  be 
subjected  to  violence  from  the  north, 
and  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
work  to  achieve  these  goals  and  to 
secure  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
forces  from  Lebanon. 


PRIME  MINISTER  BEGIN 

I'm  deeply  grateful  to  my  friend,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  for  his 
invitation  to  come  to  visit  with  him 
again— after  my  first  visit  in  September 


1981,  in  the  White  House — and  hold  a 
discussion,  a  very  fruitful  discussion 
with  the  President  and  his  advisers. 

Everyone  knows  that  we  face  now  a 
situation  in  the  Middle  East  which  calls 
for  activity,  great  attention,  and  under- 
standing. I  have  read  in  some 
newspapers  in  this  great  country  that 
Israel  invaded  Lebanon.  This  is  a  mis- 
nomer. Israel  did  not  invade  any  coun- 
try. You  do  invade  a  land  when  you 
want  to  conquer  it  or  to  annex  it  or,  at 
least,  to  conquer  part  of  it.  We  don't 
covet  even  1  inch  of  Lebanese  territory. 
And,  willingly,  we  will  withdraw  our 
troops,  all  of  our  troops,  and  bring  them 
back  home  as  soon  as  possible.  "As  soon 
as  possible"  means  as  soon  as  arrange- 
ments are  made  that  never  again  will 
our  citizens — men,  women,  and 
children — be  attacked,  maimed,  and 
killed  by  armed  bands  operating  from 
Lebanon,  armed  and  supported  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites. 

There  is  hope  to  believe  that  such 
arrangements  will  be  made  and  that  all 
foreign  forces,  without  exception,  will  be 
withdrawn  from  Lebanon;  there  will  be 
an  independent,  free  Lebanon  based  on 
its  territorial  integrity.  The  day  is  near 
that  such  a  Lebanon  and  Israel  will  sign 
a  peace  treaty  and  live  in  peace  forever. 


JMade  on  the  South  Grounds  of  the  White 
House  (text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  June  28,  1982).  ■ 


economic  and  political  progress  in  the 
Caribbean  Basin  or  will  bring  more  sub- 
version, more  violence,  more  poverty, 
and  more  refugee  flows,  will  surely 
understand  that  American  strength  is 
the  essential  ingredient.  A  panacea?  No, 
of  course,  for  the  world  is  not  that  sim- 
ple. But  let  us  not  be  deluded  by  false 
complexities.  This  country  remains  the 
greatest  friend  of  freedom  in  the  world, 
and  wherever  we  go — as  with  Germany 
and  Japan  after  the  Second  World 
War— we  attempt  to  instill  democratic 
values.  An  expansion  of  Communist  in- 
fluence in  the  Caribbean  Basin  will  inevi- 
tably create  greater  refugee  flows.  As 
we  know,  communism  combines  political 
repression  with  economic  failure.  It  is 
the  perfect  recipe  for  the  creation  of 


refugees,  and  we  have  only  to  look  at 
the  world  around  us  to  see  that  that 
recipe  has  worked  only  too  well. 

So  for  you  here  in  south  Florida  con- 
cerned about  the  potential  refugees  of 
the  1980s  and  1990s,  for  those  dealing 
with  human  rights  issues  and  concerned 
about  how  to  promote  democratic  values 
and  procedures  abroad,  for  those  con- 
cerned about  the  fate  of  liberty  in  the 
world  at  large,  let  us  recall  again  the 
common  thread  that  links  these  issues 
together:  a  prosperous  and  strong 
America,  an  America  willing  to  maintain 
its  .military  strength  and  willing  to  make 
clear  to  friendly  nations  and  to  foes  the 
strength  of  our  values  and  our  commit- 
ment to  defend  them.  ■ 
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U.S.  Policy  on  International 
Narcotics  Control 


by  Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Jr. 

Statement  submitted  to  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  May  3, 
1982.  Ambassador  Stoessel  is  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State.1 

As  requested  by  the  committee,  I  will 
address  policy  issues  related  to  interna- 
tional narcotics  control.  This  testimony 
will  complete  the  review  of  Department 
of  State  activities  begun  April  21,  when 
Assistant  Secretary  [for  International 
Narcotics  Matters,  Dominick]  DiCarlo 
discussed  the  programs  and  strategies 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Interna- 
tional Narcotics  Matters.  At  that  time, 
Ambassador  [to  Colombia,  Thomas  D.] 
Boyatt  discussed  specific  policies  and 
programs  with  respect  to  Colombia,  and 
Administrator  Mullen  discussed  the 
diverse  assistance  rendered  by  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration. 

The  committee  also  took  testimony 
from  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Treasury,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  and  the  White  House 
Drug  Abuse  Policy  Office— who  pro- 
vided information  on  domestic  consump- 
tion, trafficking,  enforcement  and  pros- 
ecution efforts,  and  other  international 
policy  aspects.  I  will,  therefore,  confine 
my  remarks  to  the  responsibilities  and 
policies  of  the  Department  of  State, 
although  I  will  note  our  numerous  col- 
laborations with  these  other  U.S.  Agen- 
cies. 

Last  September,  President  Reagan 
said  he  would  establish  "a  foreign  policy 
that  vigorously  seeks  to  interdict  and 
eradicate  illicit  drugs,  wherever 
cultivated,  processed  or  transported." 

The  authority  for  our  efforts,  which 
Secretary  Haig  has  affirmed  as  a  high 
priority  for  the  Department,  is  section 
481  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
which  established  an  international  nar- 
cotics control  function  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  on  the  basis  that  effective 
international  cooperation  is  required  to 
eliminate  illicit  production,  trafficking 
in,  and  consumption  of  dangerous  drugs. 

International  Control 

No  nation  can  cope  with  drug  abuse  by 
relying  only  on  treatment,  prevention, 
and  domestic  enforcement.  The  supply 


of  heroin,  cocaine,  marijuana,  and  other 
drugs  is  so  great  that  we  simply  must 
reduce  production  before  we  can  sub- 
stantially reduce  availability.  We  must 
break  the  grower-to-user  chains  which 
stretch  across  five  continents.  To  do 
this,  we  must  have  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  international  control. 

The  international  control  function 
was  conferred  upon  the  President  and 
has  been  delegated  through  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  International  Narcotics 
Matters.  I  note  that  the  Department  of 
State  is  the  only  foreign  ministry  in 
which  narcotics  control  has  been 
elevated  to  the  level  of  a  senior  policy 
branch.  This  function  was  assigned  to 
the  Department  because  the  United 
States  believes  that  other  governments 
should  understand  that  we  regard  drug 
abuse  as  not  just  a  health  problem,  or  an 
enforcement  issue,  but  as  a  matter  prop- 
erly integrated  into  our  foreign  policy  as 
an  issue  of  government  responsibility 
under  international  treaties — that 
should  be  dealt  with  as  a  matter  of  in- 
ternational obligation  and  concern. 

U.S.  Policy 

Accordingly,  as  the  first  tenet  of  its  in- 
ternational narcotics  control  policy,  the 
Department  has  stressed,  through 
diplomatic  and  program  channels,  that 
each  country  has  the  responsibility  for 
demand  and  supply  reduction  within  its 
borders. 

By  virture  of  the  Single  Convention 
on  Narcotic  Drugs  and  the  Convention 
on  Psychotropic  Substances,  signatory 
nations  are  required  to  establish  control 
limiting  the  production,  manufacture, 
and  distribution  of  scheduled  drugs  to 
recognize,  legitimate  purposes.  The 
Single  Convention  requires  each  sig- 
natory nation  to  declare  and  enforce 
prohibitions  on  the  cultivation,  produc- 
tion, and  distribution  of  opium,  cocaine, 
cannabis,  and  their  derivatives.  All  of 
the  major  producer  nations  are 
signatories  to  the  Single  Convention. 
This  Administration  rejects  the  con- 
tention that  drug  abuse  is  particularly 
an  American  problem,  or  a  problem  of 
Western  civilization,  and  rejects  the  con- 
tention that  the  United  States  has  the 


primary  reponsibility  for  solving  this 
problem. 

We  recognize  that,  because  of 
political  and  economic  considerations, 
some  countries  cannot  do  the  job  alor 
and  the  second  tenet  of  our  narcotics 
policy  is  that  the  international  commr 
ty  has  an  obligation  to  assist  those  na 
tions  which  require  help. 

As  a  concerned  member  of  the  w(  i 
community,  and  as  a  severely  impact* 
nation,  the  U.S.  Government  supporta 
program  of  bilateral  and  multilateral 
assistance  for  crop  control,  interdictk 
and  demand  reduction  programs,  and' 
encourage  other  governments,  especiij 
the  governments  of  other  industrializi 
nations,  to  participate  fully  in  these  ii 
ternational  control  efforts. 

As  the  third  tenet  of  our  interna-: 
tional  control  policy,  the  Bureau  is  ap 
plying  more  emphasis  on  crop  control  t 
the  source  in  both  our  bilateral  pro- 
grams and  in  programs  conducted  by 
ternational  organizations  which  we  nil 
Current  production  capability  and 
stockpiles  of  heroin,  cocaine,  and  matf 
juana  or  their  base  materials  well  exci 
known  consumption.  Interdiction 
through  various  law  enforcement  ac- 
tivities is  simply  not  sufficient  by  itse 
to  reduce  availability,  given  current 
levels  of  production. 

The  fourth  tenet  is  that  narcotics- 
related  economic  assistance,  whether 
rendered  by  the  U.S.  Government  or  \ 
international  organization,  should  be 
conditions  on  concurrent  agreements  i 
control  of  narcotics  production. 

Strategic  Consideration 

There  are  a  number  of  strategic  con- 
siderations which  link  our  principal 
policy  positions  and  our  program 
strategy. 

•  While  there  have  been  notable 
achievements  in  control  efforts,  succe 
in  recent  years  has  been  marginal  in 
terms  of  reducing  worldwide  availabil; 
of  heroin,  cocaine,  and  marijuana. 

•  Interdiction  efforts  are  not  ade 
quate  in  terms  of  worldwide  effort, 
given  current  levels  of  production  anc 
profitability. 

•  Comprehensive  control  prograr 
are  not  now  politically  negotiable  or 
operationally  feasible  in  every  produc 
country. 

•  Both  producer  and  transit  nati(= 
are  increasingly  impacted  by  domestic 
drug  abuse  problems,  as  are  the  majo 
industrialized,  consumer  nations— fac 
tors  which  present  improved  oppor- 
tunities for  both  control  agreements  ft 
increased  international  support. 
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We  believe  our  four  fundamental 
icies— acceptance  by  governments  of 
ducer  and  transit  countries  of  their 
ional  responsibilities  under  treaties; 
need  for  international  assistance 
m  more  of  the  wealthy  and  in- 
tnalized  nations;  the  increased  em- 
sis  on  crop  control;  and  the  in- 
ence  on  linkage  between  narcotics- 
ited  economic  assistance  and 
eements  on  reducing  production — 
pond  correctly  to  these  strategic  con- 
;rations. 

Our  ultimate  objective  is  that  pro- 
tion  be  controlled  in  all  geographic 
as,  simultaneously.  Our  first  priority, 
both  our  direct  assistance  programs 
1  for  the  projects  of  international 
ncies  which  we  fund,  is  on  reducing 
avation  and  production.  Trafficking 
nterdiction  is  our  second  priority, 
ause  we  are  convinced  that  crop  con- 
i  at  the  source  is  the  most  effective 
[  economical  method  of  reducing  sup- 
As  U.S.  enforcement  agencies  can 
firm,  the  problems  of  interdicting 
gs  in  transit  are  such  that  only  a 
ill  fraction  is  interrupted.  Production 
lities,  financial  assets,  and  drug 
ducts  are  highly  mobile  and  cross 
ay  national  frontiers.  Experience  has 
wn  that  when  production  declines  in 
area,  drugs  from  other  areas  are 
ved  into  the  market — as  has  hap- 
ed  with  both  heroin  and  marijuana. 
However,  reductions  in  cultivation 
production  through  crop  con- 
— which  can  take  the  form  of 
eminent  bans  on  cultivation,  as  in 
key,  or  manual  destruction  as  car- 
I  out  in  Peru,  or  chemical  eradication 
conducted  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
lt— are  very  difficult  propositions, 
ntry  to  country,  and  present  dif- 
;nt  degrees  of  complexity. 
While  there  have  been  notable  suc- 
ses  in  crop  control— like  in  Turkey 
Mexico,  and  there  are  promising 
trol  efforts  in  Peru,  Pakistan,  and 
ma,  which  we  are  assisting— the 
t-hand  reality  is  that  worldwide  crop 
trol  is  a  long-term  objective.  The  con- 
)ns  which  are  considered  ideal  for 
inting  and  sustaining  an  effective 
)  control  program  include: 

•  an  awareness  of  and  acceptance 
he  central  government  of  the  na- 

al  and  international  impacts  of  their 
lestic  cultivation  and  production; 

•  a  strong  central  government 
ih  has  the  political  will  to  enforce 
;rol; 


•  the  capability  to  achieve  control  of 
the  growing  areas;  and 

•  adequate  resources. 

With  their  own  material  inputs  and 
our  resource  assistance,  Turkey  and 
Mexico  met  these  conditions.  But  one  or 
more  limitations  have  to  be  overcome  in 
other  countries.  For  example,  major 
opium  producers  like  Iran,  Afghanistan, 
and  Laos  are  currently  inaccessible 
politically  to  the  United  States.  In  other 
instances,  like  Burma  and  Pakistan,  the 
central  governments  do  not  now  have 
complete  control  over  all  the  key  grow- 
ing areas. 

In  certain  countries,  considerations 
of  local  economic  and  political  impacts  of 
crop  control  are  such  that  alternative 
financial  incentives,  or  control  disincen- 
tives that  create  risk  for  the  growers, 
producers,  and  traffickers,  or  both,  must 
be  offered  before  an  effective  control 
program  can  be  negotiated  or  im- 
plemented. 

Therefore,  while  the  Department 
believes  that  crop  control  should  be  the 
end  objective  sought  in  all  negotiations 
with  producer  countries — and  we  active- 
ly seek  to  assist  them  in  overcoming 
these  limitations,  directly  or  through 
multilateral  assistance,  such  as  U.N. 
projects — the  second  reality  is  that  we 
must  have  a  balanced  program  of  crop 
control  and  interdiction. 

The  third  reality  that  must  be  con- 
sidered in  any  assessment  of  our  effort 
is  that  the  international  narcotics  control 
program  of  the  United  States — whether 
the  focus  be  on  crop  control  or  interdic- 
tion— can  only  be  as  effective  and  com- 
prehensive as  are  the  programs  of  the 
governments  with  whom  we  negotiate. 

The  fourth  reality  is  that  we  face  a 
variety  of  problems  which  must  be  over- 
come before  the  problem  can  be  brought 
under  control.  I  have  already  mentioned 
such  problems  as  the  political  inac- 
cessibility of  certain  producer  nations; 
the  lack  of  central  government  control 
over  growing  areas;  the  political  and 
economic  problems  encountered  by  pro- 
ducer and  transit  nations  attempting  to 
exercise  control  over  production  and 
trafficking;  and  the  difficulties  inherent 
in  interdiction.  Let  me  add  to  our  prob- 
lem list. 

First,  market  profiles  change.  In 
just  a  decade,  Turkey,  Mexico,  and 
Pakistan  have  been  the  major  sources, 
in  succession,  for  heroin  entering  the 
United  States.  While  agreements  must 
be  negotiated  country  by  country,  the 
control  effort  must  be  truly  international 
in  scope. 


Second,  we  encounter  in  dealing 
with  some  foreign  governments  not  only 
a  reluctance  to  accept  responsibility  for 
production  and  trafficking,  but  we  are 
also  challenged  by  statements  that  drug 
abuse  is  an  American  problem. 

Third,  this  "American  responsibility" 
syndrome  is  reflected  in  international 
support.  It  is  disturbing  to  read  the  list 
of  contributors  to  the  U.N.  Fund  for 
Drug  Abuse  Control  (UNFDAC)  and 
realize  that  some  industrialized  and 
wealthy  nations  contribute  little  or 
nothing  to  the  support  of  the  multi- 
lateral international  projects  sponsored 
by  UNFDAC  in  critical  producer  and 
transit  nations. 

Fourth,  the  economics  of  drug  abuse 
currently  favor  illicit  drug  cultivation 
and  production  and  present  us  with 
some  of  the  most  challenging  problems. 
Not  only  do  the  profits  from  the  drug 
trade  provide  incentives  to  growers,  pro- 
ducers, and  traffickers,  but  they  impact 
heavily  on  local  economies  in  producer 
and  transit  nations,  as  well  as  the 
United  States,  such  as  in  south  Florida. 

Program  Strategy 

With  those  realities  and  problems  in 
mind,  I  will  explain  how  our  principal 
policies  translate  into  program 
strategies. 

Our  diplomatic  challenge  is  to  raise 
international  consciousness  of  the  illicit 
narcotics  issue  to  a  level  where 
heightened  acceptance  of  national  re- 
sponsibility becomes  an  international 
reality,  seen  in  increased  action  by  af- 
fected governments— producer  nations, 
transit  nations,  and  consumer  nations. 

President  Reagan,  Vice  President 
Bush,  Secretary  Haig,  the  senior  officers 
of  the  Department,  and  our  Ambas- 
sadors are  pressing  the  narcotics  issue. 
They  have  communicated  to  the  leaders 
and  ministries  of  key  nations  the  genu- 
ine intention  of  this  Administration  to 
reduce  drug  abuse  impacts  upon  the 
American  people.  This  activity  takes 
many  forms— the  personal  communica- 
tions by  Ambassador  [John  G.]  Dean  to 
the  King  and  Prime  Minister  of  Thai- 
land; the  private  talks  between  Vice 
President  Bush  and  President  [Julio 
Cesar]  Turbay  of  Colombia;  the  discus- 
sions between  Ambassador  [Edwin  G.] 
Corr  and  Bolivian  President  [Maj.  Gen. 
Celso]  Torrelio,  the  talks  Ambassador 
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Boyatt  has  described  with  the  Colombian 
Government,  and  the  very  recent  discus- 
sions between  the  Deputy  Secretary  and 
the  Jamaican  Government.  At  another 
level,  there  are  activities  such  as  the  re- 
cent meetings  inaugurated  by  our  Depu- 
ty Chief  of  Mission  in  Pakistan  with  key 
Ambassadors  accredited  to  Pakistan  to 
share  information  and  develop  coopera- 
tion with  the  Government  of  Pakistan  on 
narcotics  control. 

Assistant  Secretary  DiCarlo  main- 
tains an  active  continuing  dialogue  with 
the  leadership  of  key  producer  and  tran- 
sit countries.  In  March,  Mr.  DiCarlo  and 
Ambassador  Coor  obtained  a  commit- 
ment from  President  Torrelio  for  a  coca 
leaf  eradication  project  in  Bolivia  which 
is  being  developed  now.  Earlier  this 
year,  Mr.  DiCarlo  met  with  major 
donors  to  UNFDAC  to  discuss  funding 
priorities  and  to  make  explicit  the  U.S. 
position  that  economic  assistance  to  nar- 
cotics producers  should  be  linked  to  crop 
reductions.  And  the  Assistant  Secretary 
and  other  U.S.  officials  this  year  com- 
municated to  the  members  of  the  U.N. 
Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs  that  we 
have  every  intention  of  urging  govern- 
ments to  live  up  to  their  commitments, 
both  for  their  domestic  production  and 
trafficking  responsibilities  and  for  their 
support  of  the  international  program. 
There  are  indications  that  foreign  im- 
pacts of  drug  abuse — human,  economic, 
and  political — are  improving  the  climate 
for  increased  responsiveness  by  certain 
governments  on  both  counts. 

Because  of  the  diversity  of  the  prob- 
lems we  face,  the  international  effort 
which  the  Department  coordinates  is  a 
program  of  many  parts.  Through  our 
Bureau  of  International  Narcotics  Mat- 
ters, the  Department  is  responsible  for 
coordinating  international  narcotics  ac- 
tivities of  the  U.S.  Government;  for 
coordinating  the  Government's  interna- 
tional with  its  domestic  activities;  for 
negotiating  international  agreements; 
and  for  insuring  cooperation  with  the  ac- 
tivities of  international  organizations 
and  foreign  governments. 


As  Dominick  DiCarlo  and  Peter 
McPherson  explained,  the  Bureau  col- 
laborates with  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  on  economic 
development  projects  in  such  producer 
nations  as  Peru,  Pakistan,  and  Thailand. 
The  Bureau  works  quite  closely  with  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  on 
technical  assistance  and  training  of 
foreign  professionals — a  function  in 
which  Customs  [U.S.  Customs  Service] 
also  participates.  The  Bureau  cooperates 
with  our  Bureau  of  International 
Organization  Affairs  in  dealings  with 
U.N.  drug  control  agencies  and  other  in- 
ternational organizations.  And,  still 
within  the  Department,  our  Bureau's 
programs  are  integrated  in  country 
policies  through  close  collaboration  with 
our  regional  bureaus  and  with  the  nar- 
cotics coordinators  in  U.S.  embassies. 

Secretary  Haig  is  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  Council  on  Legal  Policy  which  is 
addressing  the  objectives  of  drug  supply 
reduction.  The  Secretary  is  also  a 
member  of  the  South  Florida  Task 
Force,  chaired  by  Vice  President  Bush, 
which  is  focused  on  reducing  problems 
caused  by  Latin  American  production 
and  trafficking  in  cocaine  and  mari- 
juana. 

The  Departments  of  State  and 
Justice  work  together  on  obtaining 
bilateral  agreements  on  the  gathering  of 
information  and  evidence  and  rendering 
it  admissable  in  courts  of  law  in  other 
nations.  These  two  departments  are  also 
negotiating  treaties  with  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  France,  and  Italy, 
similar  to  the  extradition  and  mutual 
legal  assistance  treaties  with  Colombia 
and  the  Netherlands,  which  the  Senate 
ratified  in  December.  And  agreements 
have  been  negotiated  permitting  flag 
vessels  of  other  nations  to  be  searched  if 
these  ships  are  suspected  of  transport- 
ing drugs  to  the  United  States. 

Obviously,  this  diversity  of  program 
activity  requires  close  policy  coordina- 
tion. The  Department  interacts  on  nar- 
cotics policy  development  with  Justice, 
Treasury,  Commerce,  Defense,  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  and  other 
Departments  through  standing  and  ad 
hoc  committees. 

Similarly,  it  meets  regularly  with  the 
Oversight  Working  Group  assembled  by 
the  White  House  Drug  Abuse  Policy  Of- 


fice; these  meetings  are  designed  to 
coordinate  the  activities  of  State, 
Treasury,  Commerce,  Justice,  the  Ni 
tional  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse,  and 
other  agencies  involved  in  both  inter.- 
tional  and  domestic  drug  programs. 

Conclusion 

We  have  a  policy,  and  we  have  a 
strategy,  with  both  short-  and  long- 
range  programs.  It  is  a  policy  that  is 
designed  to  insure  that  the  United 
States  is  focusing  upon  all  aspects  of  5 
problem  internationally — the  cultivati 
production,  and  distribution  of  drugs 
the  flow  of  profits,  the  impacts  upon 
other  countries  as  well  as  our  own,  ai 
the  development  of  broad-based, 
multinationally  supported  control  pr<! 
grams. 

Recent  events  in  several  countrk 
including  both  new  agreements,  redn 
tions  in  crops,  and  major  interdictior 
give  reason  to  be  optimistic — not  ths 
we  are  solving  or  eliminating  drug   , 
abuse— but  that  we  are  making  signi 
cant  progress  in  our  more  realistic  on 
tive  of  establishing  the  base  for  pote  t 
control  of  the  production  and  distrib; 
tion  of  major  illicit  substances.  I  cho  = 
these  words  carefully;  we  do  not  hav 
control,  but  we  have  improved  the 
possibility  that  the  world  community  i 
gain  control. 


xThe  complete  transcript  of  the  hearii; 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  w 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  01 
fice,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.B 
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ie  Challenge  of  Nuclear  Technology 


Harry  R.  Marshall,  Jr. 

Remarks  before  the  Science  Policy 
:ndation  in  London  on  April  29, 
2.  Mr.  Marshall  is  Acting  Assistant 
retary  for  Oceans  and  International 
lironmental  and  Scientific  Affairs. 

ictly  100  years  ago,  there  appeared 
irticle  in  Scientific  American  which 
sidered  the  possibility  that  flying 
:hines  would  be  invented  one  day  and 
i  put  to  use  in  warfare.  The  article 
ussed  the  revolutionary  conse- 
rves of  such  a  development  in  quite 
Drisingly  accurate  detail  more  than 
fears  before  aircraft  first  began  to 
ce  their  presence  felt  in  battle.  But 
it  is  even  more  striking  from  a  con- 
porary  point  of  view  is  that  the 
lor  of  the  article,  forseeing  the 
jntially  destructive  impact  of  the 
Jane,  called  upon  inventors,  "as  their 
mn  duty,"  not  to  employ  their  time 
talents  by  inventing  flying  machines 
to  turn  their  energies  in  other  direc- 
ts. 

I  think  you  would  agree  that,  despite 
prescience,  the  writer  could  no  more 
ty  the  advent  of  the  airplane  by  ex- 
tation  than  he  could  cancel  the  laws 
hysics.  But  this  is  not  to  suggest  a 
ilism  in  the  face  of  the  challenges 
;  inevitably  accompany  technological 
tjress.  I  do,  however,  want  to  sug- 
t  in  the  course  of  my  remarks  today 
;  our  responses  to  such  challenges 
only  be  effective  if  they  are  realistic. 
Now  the  specter  of  nuclear  con- 
ration  has  periodically  stirred  the 
itions  of  citizens  on  both  sides  of  the 
intic.  Whatever  the  particular  causes 
he  current  outbreak  of  public  unease, 
desolation  that  would  accompany  a 
scale  nuclear  exchange  between  the 
pons  powers  is  a  prospect  that 
lid  continually  evoke  nothing  but 
bund  apprehension  on  all  sides.  For 
:ymakers  in  the  NATO  countries, 
evidently  for  their  counterparts  in 
cow  as  well,  the  question  of  nuclear 
has  remained  the  central  point  of 
rence  in  the  calculus  of  the  strategic 
petition  between  East  and  West, 
nuclear  arsenals,  especially  of  the 
superpowers,  have  represented  not 
the  preeminent  politico-military  fact 
lis  competition  but  also  a  constant 
at  to  the  physical  survival  of  the  na- 
s  involved.  It  is,  therefore,  only 


proper  and  sane  that  a  decent  respect 
for  our  own  well-being  and  that  of  our 
neighbors  should  fix  the  attention  of 
governments  and  public  alike  on  the 
danger  latent  in  nuclear  stockpiles,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

While  we  have  struggled  for  more 
than  three  decades  to  avoid  a  nuclear 
showdown  between  ourselves  and  the 
Soviets,  a  new  threat  has  arisen  that 
could  increase  geometrically  the  risk  of 
nuclear  disaster — the  possibility  that 
nuclear  weapons  could  now  spread  to 
nations  in  some  of  the  most  unstable 
areas  in  the  world. 

To  cope  with  these  fundamentally 
linked  dangers — the  fragility  of  the 
nuclear  balance  between  the  major 
powers  and  the  possibility  of  further 
nuclear  weapons  proliferation — various 
simple,  straightforward  but  unrealistic 
proposals  have  been  put  forward.  Faced 
with  the  prospect  of  developments  that 
could  so  clearly  be  life-threatening,  it  is 
understandable  that  recourse  has  been 
sought  to  remedies  that  promise  low- 
cost  relief  of  our  tensions.  Whether  the 
nostrum  be  a  unilateral  banning  of  the 
bomb  or  nuclear  freeze  or  a  proscription 
of  all  nuclear  commerce  or  a  halt  to 
development  of  advanced  nuclear  tech- 
nology, history  does  not  condone  the  im- 
pulse to  substitute  wishful  thinking  or  a 
drastic  quick  fix  for  painstaking,  step- 
by-step  labor  to  alleviate  our  ills  in  a 
realistic  manner. 

In  this  light  I  would  like  to  discuss 
with  you  today  that  part  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  problem  with  which  I  am 
directly  involved — nuclear  proliferation 
and  its  relationship  to  peaceful  nuclear 
development  and  international  trade. 

Nuclear  Development  and  Trade 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Atomic  Age, 
a  central  concern  of  successive 
American  Governments  has  been  to  min- 
imize the  danger  that  nuclear  weapons 
would  ever  be  used  again.  As  part  of 
that  effort,  and  recognizing  that  nuclear 
knowledge  would  spread  in  any  event, 
the  United  States  long  ago  decided  to 
exchange  its  technological  know-how  in 
the  commercial  uses  of  nuclear  energy 
for  the  opportunity  to  assist  in  guiding 


this  development  toward  exclusively 
peaceful  ends.  Consistent  with  this  goal, 
we  have  developed  a  very  careful  and 
strict  nuclear  export  policy,  particularly 
with  regard  to  countries  of  proliferation 
concern.  Like  our  pursuit  of  nuclear 
peace  through  deterrence,  our  policy  of 
preventing  nuclear  weapons  spread 
while  fostering  commercial  relations 
with  countries  that  share  our  concerns 
has  traditionally  enjoyed  strong  support 
from  all  sectors  of  responsible  American 
opinion. 

However,  from  time  to  time,  there 
have  been  minority  views  that  have 
variously  urged  the  United  States  to  set 
an  example  by  banning  nuclear  exports 
altogether  or  by  proclaiming  a  slowdown 
in  the  arrival  of  new  nuclear  tech- 
nologies. One  may  sympathize  with  this 
impulse  to  banish  our  troubles  by  fiat. 
But  what  is  less  acceptable  is  when 
those  who  favor  these  Utopian  methods 
try  to  identify  proponents  of  a  more 
practical  approach  as  enemies  of  arms 
control  and  nonproliferation.  In  their 
view,  those  who  do  not  share  their 
orientation  must  be  headed  straight  to 
the  opposite  pole  and  perdition. 

It  is  certainly  easier  to  sit  on  the 
sidelines  and  establish  unassailable 
credentials  as  a  supporter  of  non- 
proliferation  by  proclaiming  an  ab- 
solutist position.  If,  however,  the  objec- 
tive is  to  obtain  the  best  possible  inter- 
national nonproliferation  situation,  then 
you  have  to  engage  yourself  on  behalf  of 
initiatives  that  realistically  fit  the  needs 
and  intentions  of  the  dozens  of  other 
sovereign  nations  which  are  also  impor- 
tant factors  in  these  matters. 

Although  the  credit  must  be 
shared — especially  with  countries  like 
yours — it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  the 
United  States  played  a  key  role  in  the 
creation  of  the  existing  international 
nonproliferation  system — the  Non- 
proliferation  Treaty  (NPT)  and  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA)  with  its  safeguards  proce- 
dures— a  system  which  constitutes  a 
significant  and  wide-ranging  compromise 
of  national  sovereignty  in  the  cause  of 
nonproliferation.  Whatever  the  system's 
shortcomings — real  or  imagined — it 
gives  one  pause  to  consider  where  we 
would  be  without  it.  But  the  point  I 
want  to  make  right  now  is  that  a  major 
factor  enabling  the  United  States  to 
make  a  decisive  contribution  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  world  nonproliferation  regime 
was  not  only,  or  even  primarily,  that  we 
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and  others  perceived  a  need  for  such  a 
system,  but  rather  that,  as  a  leading 
participant  in  nuclear  trade  and 
repository  of  nuclear  energy  technology, 
we  were  able  to  bring  significant  in- 
fluence to  bear  on  this  issue.  To  the  ex- 
tent in  recent  years  that  we  withdrew 
from  world  commerce  in  this  area,  we 
risked  the  progressive  erosion,  not  just 
of  our  industry's  competitiveness  but, 
more  to  the  point,  of  our  ability  to 
secure  sympathetic  attention  for  our 
views. 

So  while  we  maintain  a  restrictive 
policy  with  regard  to  transfer  of  nuclear 
materials,  equipment,  and  technology, 
both  to  insure  that  U.S.  exports  are  not 


.  .  .  as  a  matter  of 
policy  as  well  as  a  re- 
quirement of  our  law, 
we  would  not  consider 
nuclear  trade  with  a 
country  that  did  not 
provide  satisfactory 
nonproliferation 
assurances. 


turned  to  nonpeaceful  purposes  and  as 
an  inducement  to  encourage  adherence 
to  reasonable  nonproliferation  principles 
on  the  part  of  our  trading  partners,  we 
now  have  a  full  awareness  of  the  limits 
of  unilaterally  imposed  requirements.  As 
with  any  policy  instrument,  effective 
utilization  of  our  export  restrictions  re- 
quires careful  recognition  of  their  limits. 
In  particular,  we  now  recognize  that  na- 
tions are  unlikely  to  agree  to  com- 
prehensive nonproliferation  com- 
mitments solely  for  the  sake  of 
American  nuclear  exports.  There  must 
be  other  factors  at  work  which  serve  to 
enhance  the  national  interest  calcula- 
tions of  nuclear  suppliers  and  potential 
customers  alike.  Among  those  factors  I 
would  stress  the  following. 

•  Nations  must  feel  that  their 
legitimate  needs  in  the  area  of  peaceful 
nuclear  energy  are  assured. 

•  They  must  have  a  significant 
degree  of  confidence  that  neighboring 
countries  and  rivals  are  not  clandestine- 
ly developing  nuclear  weapons  under 
cover  of  a  nuclear  energy  or  research 
program. 


•  Perhaps  most  importantly,  region- 
al security  situations  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  deteriorate  to  a  point  where  a 
country  might  feel  compelled  to  seek  a 
nuclear  deterrent  to  preserve  its  integri- 
ty. 

With  regard  to  that  first  point,  a 
failure  among  the  nuclear  supplier  na- 
tions to  reach  substantial  agreement,  in 
their  trade  with  one  another  and  with 
less  technologically  developed  nations, 
on  the  conditions  under  which  they  will 
export  nuclear  technology,  can  serve  to 
undermine  the  cause  of  nonproliferation. 
In  particular,  it  can  lead  to  a  situation 
where  the  less  responsible  are  encour- 
aged to  undercut  nonproliferation  con- 
siderations in  an  unseemly  competition 
for  reactor  contracts.  At  the  same  time, 
driven  by  an  alarmed  public  opinion, 
other  nations  may  be  moved  to  impose 
conditions  that  jeopardize  even  the  most 
legitimate  uses  of  nuclear  energy.  Both 
tendencies  work  to  discredit  the  non- 
proliferation  endeavor  and  destabilize 
the  consensus  on  which  it  depends.  For 
the  question  is  not  whether  nuclear 
energy  will  develop  but  how. 

More  specifically,  when  the  Reagan 
Administration  took  office,  the  question 
before  us  was  whether  international 
nuclear  commerce  was  going  to  proceed 
with  or  without  a  significant  American 
presence.  As  this  Administration  has 
repeatedly  stressed  we  are  determined 
to  restore  the  competitiveness  of  U.S. 
firms  in  nuclear  trade. 

In  pursuit  of  this  goal,  we  will 
distinguish  among  the  countries  of  the 
world  according  to  their  nonproliferation 
merit  just  as,  in  our  exports  of  military 
equipment,  for  example,  we  differentiate 
among  potential  recipients  according  to 
similar  assessments  of  how  they  are  like- 
ly to  use  these  items  of  U.S.  supply.  It 
should  go  without  saying  that,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy  as  well  as  a  requirement  of 
our  law,  we  would  not  consider  nuclear 
trade  with  a  country  that  did  not  pro- 
vide satisfactory  nonproliferation 
assurances. 

For  our  traditional  allies  and  nuclear  » 
trading  partners,  we  have  already 
signaled  a  sharp  break  from  some  of  the 
policies  of  the  last  Administration — 
which  often  seemed  to  treat  all  nations 
with  equal  suspicion  on  nuclear  mat- 
ters— and  a  return  to  a  more  traditional 
and  common  sense  approach. 

For  other  countries  with  the  req- 
uisite credentials  on  the  proliferation 


question,  our  task  has  been  to 
demonstrate  with  concrete  commito 
that  the  United  States  will  be  a  relia 
source  of  nuclear  technology  for 
peaceful  purposes  in  projects  that  wi 
stretch  out  to  the  end  of  this  decade 
beyond.  To  that  end  we  have  opened  1 
extensive  dialogue  with  a  number  of  I 
tions  which  are  contemplating  initiati 
or  expansion  of  peaceful  nuclear  pow 
projects.  For  example,  with  the  en- 
couragement and  participation  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  American  nuclear 
vendors  have  been  actively  involved  i 
discussions  with  the  Government  of 
Mexico  on  its  extensive  plans  for  the 
long-range  development  of  nuclear 
power.  While  no  decisions  have  yet  b 
made  by  the  Mexican  authorities,  th 
talks  have  proceeded  in  an  increasii 
positive  vein  on  both  sides  and  have 
been  an  important  indication  to  us 
we  are  on  the  right  track. 

China  is  another  country  in  the  pt 
ess  of  making  decisions  on  possible 
foreign  involvement  in  projects  unde, 
consideration  for  the  commercial  prqc 
tion  of  nuclear  energy.  Although  its 
plans  for  economic  development  are  \  i 
process  of  evolution,  China  clearly  hi 
significant  potential  to  expand  its  in- 
volvement in  world  nuclear  commerc 
both  as  an  exporter  of  nuclear  maters 
and  an  importer  of  modern  reactor 
technology.  In  our  discussions  with  t 
Chinese  Government  over  the  past  y< 
we  have  declared  our  willingness  to 
make  appropriate  American  technolo 
available  if  suitable  arrangements  cai> 
worked  out.  Over  time,  China  has  th< 
potential  to  be  a  major  participant  in 
nuclear  trade,  and  its  support  of  the 
ternational  nonproliferation  regime 
could  be  correspondingly  important. 
Therefore,  one  of  our  primary  purpoi; 
in  our  dialogue  is  to  encourage  the 
Chinese  Government  in  this  direction 

The  nuclear  cooperation  agreeme 
which  the  United  States  and  Egypt 
signed  last  year  is  a  striking  example  f 
how  a  concern  for  proliferation  can  b 
accommodated  in  arrangements  that 
provide  a  nuclear  power  development 
With  the  electrical  utilities  in  Korea  I 
Taiwan,  also,  our  traditional  associati 
with  the  safe  development  of  nuclear 
power  has  been  reaffirmed  in  recent 
months.  In  all  of  these  cases,  and  a 
number  of  others  as  well,  we  are  en- 
couraged that,  although  its  implemen- 
tion  is  still  incomplete,  the  Reagan  A 
ministration's  new  approach  to  nuclei 
cooperation  is  beginning  to  bear  visit 
fruit. 
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•hanisms  of  the 
tprofileration  Consensus 

second  point  concerns  the 
hanisms  of  the  nonproliferation  con- 
sus  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago — the 
r,  its  Latin  American  analogue  (the 
,ty  of  Tlatelolco),  the  IAEA,  and  the 
jements  of  the  members  of  the 
ear  suppliers  group. 
A  great  deal  of  public  attention  has 
mtly  been  focused  on  the  adequacy 
fie  IAEA  to  monitor  effectively 
ear  operations  in  the  countries 
re  its  safeguards  inspections  are  in 
e.  At  one  extreme  of  this  issue, 
e  are  those  who  are  content  to  state 
,  if  IAEA  safeguards  are  being  ap- 
i  in  a  given  situation,  all  must,  by 
nition,  be  in  perfect  order  and  that 
ling  further  need  be  said.  At  the  op- 
te  extreme  are  critics  of  the  IAEA 
em  who  reason  that,  since  there  are 
sniable  flaws  at  least  in  some  parts 
le  apparatus,  we  should  reject  it  en- 
y  or,  at  best,  we  should  halt  nuclear 
merce  across  the  board  until  the 
.  Government  has  dictated  the 
;ssary  corrections  to  the  rest  of  the 
Id. 

Our  approach  is  to  be  realistic  and 
:tical.  While  we  must  squarely  face 
real  problems  of  the  IAEA,  we  are 
going  to  let  our  awareness  of  its 
•tcomings  displace  our  recognition  of 
vital  role  it  successfully  accomplishes 
:ores  of  nations.  The  fact  that 
timate  questions  might  be  raised 
it  safeguards  at  particular  facilities 
entries  of  serious  proliferation  con- 
1  does  not,  in  fact,  call  into  question 
whole  safeguards  undertaking.  Any 
irity  monitoring  system  is  theo- 
^ally  liable  to  subversion  and  could, 
ractice,  be  defeated  at  some  level  of 
)ability.  But  the  confidence  placed  by 
over  100  nations  in  the  ability  of 
inspections  system  to  warn  of  a 
ear  materials  diversion  has  turned 
to  have  been  justified  by  experience, 
objective,  of  course,  is  to  deter  an 
mpt  at  diversion  by  posing  a 
ificantly  high  risk  of  detection, 
se  procedures  have  been  proven  ef- 
ive,  and  this  has  been  of  immeas- 
)le  importance  in  assuring  countries 
their  security  is  not  being  threat- 
1  by  unseen  developments  of  nuclear 
pons  at  these  facilities.  For  these 
ons  the  current  American  Ad- 
istration,  in  word  and  deed,  has  been 
ains  to  assure  the  international  com- 
iity  of  our  continued  full  support  for 
IAEA. 


As  many  of  you  are  aware,  the  proc- 
ess of  selecting  a  new  IAEA  Director 
General  last  fall  was  a  long  and 
laborious  one.  The  diplomatic  efforts  ex- 
pended by  my  government  and  by  others 
who  share  our  commitment  to  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  agency  were  successful 
and  are  indicative  of  the  importance  of 
the  objective.  Director  General  Blix 
[Hans  Blix  of  Sweden]  is  continuing  the 
agency's  tradition  of  impartial  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  nonproliferation  and  has 
our  firm  support. 

Beyond  the  scope  of  the  IAEA  and 
its  associated  international  nonprolifera- 
tion treaties,  the  agreements  among  the 
nuclear  suppliers  group  also  have  a  key 
role  in  our  efforts  to  contain  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons.  In  keeping  with  the 
Administration's  preference  for  quiet 
diplomacy,  we  have  been  consulting  on  a 
bilateral  basis  with  other  nuclear  ex- 
porters on  the  full  range  of  nuclear  sup- 
ply topics.  It  should  come  as  no  surprise 
to  those  who  watch  these  matters  close- 
ly that  this  approach  gives  greater 
promise  of  success  than  U.S.  attempts 
to  prescribe  unilaterally  the  shape  and 
content  of  the  group's  nuclear  com- 
merce. 

Similarly,  past  U.S.  efforts  to  deter 
international  reprocessing  and  use  of 
plutonium  in  advanced  reactors  by  pro-' 
hibiting  or  delaying  such  use  in  the 
United  States  and  other  advanced 
nuclear  power  states  has  been  aban- 
doned. But  that  is  not  at  all  to  say  that 
we  encourage  all  conceivable  devel- 
opments along  this  line.  Rather,  we  fully 
recognize  that  plutonium  is  extremely 
sensitive  material  because  it  can  be  used 
to  make  explosives  and  that  its  use, 
therefore,  should  be  carefully  controlled 
and  monitored.  As  long  as  countries  are 
concerned  about  their  energy  security 
and  independence,  we  will  have  to  face 
the  likelihood  that  these  nations  will  pro- 
ceed to  seek  to  develop  plutonium  fuels. 

As  in  other  questions  of  nuclear 
cooperation,  just  as  in  every  other  area 
of  foreign  policy,  this  Administration 
will  base  its  decisions  on  an  evaluation 
of  the  concrete  facts  in  each  cir- 
cumstance. In  other  words,  we  will 
decide  the  issue  on  the  basis  of  the  non- 
proliferation  merits  of  the  country  in- 
volved. With  regard  to  plutonium  use, 
this  means  restricting  use  of  U.S. -origin 
materials  to  countries  with  advanced 
nuclear  programs  where  it  does  not  pose 
a  proliferation  danger.  A  safe  regime  for 
plutonium  use,  like  other  nonprolifera- 
tion measures,  is  not  one  that  can  be  im- 
posed by  the  United  States  on  an  other- 
wise unwilling  world  but  rather  one  that 


would  require  a  consensus  composed  of 
multiple  decisions  by  individual 
sovereign  nations. 

Factors  that  figure  prominently  in 
our  deliberations  on  this  sensitive  issue 
are  the  following. 

•  What  is  the  country's  overall 
record  on  nonproliferation?  This  is  ob- 
viously the  key  indicator. 

•  Is  such  use  justified  economically? 
If  this  is  not  the  case,  a  serious  question 
may  be  raised  about  other  ends  the  ac- 
tivity may  be  intended  to  serve. 

•  It  may  be  desirable  to  confine 
plutonium  fuel  cycle  facilities  to  as  few 
locations  as  possible.  With  this  in  view, 
the  United  States  remains  seriously  in- 
terested in  exploring  cooperative  ar- 
rangements for  the  establishment  of 
multilateral  facilities  where  the  economic 
need  might  exist. 

•  Plutonium  use  is  needed  for 
breeder  development  and  may  become  a 
valuable  energy  source  for  some  coun- 
tries. In  our  relations  with  these  coun- 
tries, we  must  be  able  to  provide  a  large 
measure  of  predictability  about  how  we 
intend  to  exercise  our  consent  rights 
regarding  plutonium  produced  from  U3 
material. 

•  Reprocessing,  besides  its  need  for 
breeder  reactors,  may  be  a  useful  waste 
management  tool.  In  any  event,  reproc- 
essing for  waste  management  should  be 
considered  an  option  only  where  it  does 
not  pose  a  proliferation  risk. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions 
contained  in  President  Reagan's  July  16 


As  long  as  countries  are 
concerned  about  their 
energy  security  and  in- 
dependence, we  will 
have  to  face  the 
likelihood  that  these  na- 
tions will  proceed  to 
seek  to  develop 
plutonium  fuels. 


statement  on  nuclear  cooperation  and 
nonproliferation,  the  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Government  are  conducting  a  study 
to  develop  a  policy  for  considering  the 
exercise  of  consent  rights  for  reprocess- 
ing and  plutonium  use  on  a  more  long- 
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term  and  predictable  basis.  We  started 
this  review  in  the  United  States  last 
summer.  Our  initial  consideration  re- 
vealed a  number  of  complex  factors,  and 
much  more  time  and  energy  was 
necessary  for  completion  of  this  task 
than  originally  envisaged.  The  work,  for 
the  most  part,  has  been  completed  now, 
and  this  policy  should  be  forthcoming 
very  soon.  This  approach  will  recognize 
that  countries  with  large  programs  re- 
quire long-term  confidence  and  predicta- 
bility in  their  supply  arrangements.  We 
are  aiming  at  developing  policies  which 
will  facilitate  long-term  planning  by  our 
cooperating  partners.  In  the  interim,  we 
have  been  promptly  approving,  subject 
to  statutory  requirements,  requests  for 
retransfer  of  spent  fuel  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France  and  will  consider 
requests  for  plutonium  use  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis. 

Related  to  this  question  of  foreign 
reprocessing  and  use  of  U.S. -origin 
material  is  the  issue  of  military  use  by 
the  United  States  of  the  plutonium  in 
spent  commercial  reactor  fuel.  While 
this  question  was  examined  as  part  of 
the  new  Administration's  overall  review, 
the  decision  has  been  to  continue  the 
traditional  American  policy,  we  have  no 
plans  to  employ  nuclear  material 
generated  in  the  civil  nuclear  sector  in 
the  U.S.  military  program.  Given  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  a  clear  distinc- 
tion between  the  peaceful  and  the 
military  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  as  well 
as  the  serious  domestic  international  and 
nonproliferation  implications  of  such  a 
step,  we  would  consider  military  use  of 
U.S.  material  in  civil  use  only  if  ab- 
solutely essential  for  our  national  securi- 
ty and  that  of  our  allies — which  is 
precisely  where  American  policy  has 
stood  for  decades.  Such  a  decision  would 
require  a  decision  at  the  highest  level  of 
the  U.S.  Government  and  consultations 
with  the  U.S.  Congress.  When  the 
United  States  imports  nuclear  material 
under  a  peaceful  use  assurance,  such 
material  must  remain  dedicated  for 
civilian  applications  only.  It  could  be 
removed  from  this  category  only  with 
the  agreement  of  the  supplier  nation. 

Security  Concerns 

After  everything  has  been  said  about 
safeguarding  nuclear  facilities,  supplier 
guidelines,  controlling  plutonium  use  and 
so  forth,  the  fact  remains  that  the  prob- 
lem of  nuclear  weapons  is,  in  the  final 
analysis,  an  international  political  prob- 
lem, a  problem  of  national  security.  As 


Reprocessing  and  Plutonium  Use 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
JUNE  9,  19821 

You  will  recall  that  the  presidential 
policy  statement  on  nuclear  cooperation 
and  nonproliferation  of  July  16,  1981, 
directed  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
cooperation  with  other  responsible  agen- 
cies, to  give  priority  attention  to  efforts 
to  reduce  proliferation  risks,  to  enhance 
the  international  nonproliferation 
regime,  and,  consistent  with  U.S.  securi- 
ty interests,  to  reestablish  a  leadership 
role  for  the  United  States  in  interna- 
tional nuclear  affairs.  Under  this  man- 
date, one  of  the  follow-on  reviews  has 
focused  on  approaches  for  a  more 
predictable  policy  for  exercising  U.S. 
rights  to  approve  reprocessing  and  use 
of  plutonium  subject  to  U.S.  control 
under  our  peaceful  nuclear  cooperation 
agreements. 

That  review  has  now  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  President  has  decided 
that  in  certain  cases,  the  United  States 
will  offer  to  work  out  predictable,  pro- 
grammatic arrangements  for  reprocess- 
ing and  plutonium  use  for  civilian  power 


and  research  needs,  in  the  context  oJ 
seeking  new  or  amended  agreements  i 
required  by  law.  These  agreements 
would  involve  only  countries  with  eff  ■ 
tive  commitments  to  nonproliferatior 
where  there  are  advanced  nuclear  pot 
programs,  and  where  such  activities  t 
not  constitute  a  proliferation  risk  an< 
are  under  effective  safeguards  and  o  ■ 
trols. 

U.S.  approval  will  be  given  only 
U.S.  statutory  criteria  are  met  and  vl 
be  valid  only  as  long  as  these  criteri? 
and  other  conditions  in  the  agreemer 
continue  to  apply. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Unite 
States  has  been  approving  reprocess; 
requests  on  an  ad  hoc,  case-by-case  b.i 
under  existing  agreements  for  many; 
years.  What  the  President  has  now  a, 
proved  is  a  new  approach  to  granting 
long-term  approvals  in  certain  cases  1 
the  life  of  specific,  carefully  defined  y. 
grams,  as  long  as  the  conditions  I  ha 
described  are  met. 


^ead  to  news  correspondents  by  acti 
Department  spokesman  Alan  Romberg.  1 


important  as  all  the  measures  being 
discussed  are  to  delaying,  deterring,  or 
discouraging  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  over  the  near  term,  there  are 
simply  too  many  nations  that,  given  the 
political  will,  can  hardly  be  prevented 
from  acquiring  the  necessary  technical 
and  industrial  wherewithal  to  build 
nuclear  arms  in  the  long  run.  This 
brings  me  to  my  final  point — the  need  to 
address  the  security  concerns  that  may 
often  motivate  a  government  to  seek  a 
nuclear  explosives  option  in  the  first 
place. 

In  this  connection,  the  case  of 
Pakistan  is  illustrative.  In  1979  the 
United  States  terminated  all  assistance 
— military  and  economic — to  this  long- 
time ally  as  a  result  of  its  nuclear  pro- 
gram intended  to  put  Pakistan  in  posi- 
tion to  make  nuclear  explosives. 
However,  our  aid  cutoff  did  not  have  the 
intended  result  of  dissuading  Pakistan 
from  its  pursuit  of  this  nuclear  weapons 
option. 

But  for  the  unprovoked  Soviet  ag- 
gression in  Afghanistan,  matters  might 
have  continued  as  they  were,  with 
Pakistan  proceeding  toward  the  testing 


of  a  nuclear  device  and  our  two  coun 
tries  fundamentally  estranged  over  tl 
issue.  However,  just  over  2  years  ago 
the  time  of  the  Soviet  invasion,  the 
Carter  Administration  recognized  thi 
the  situation  had  been  fundamentally 
altered.  It  became  necessary  to  attenl 
to  address  Pakistan's  legitimate  and 
urgent  security  concerns,  most  direct 
by  assisting  it  to  improve  its  conven- 
tional military  capabilities. 

Although  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion's efforts  in  this  direction  were  n< 
successful,  the  Reagan  Administratio 
moved  decisively  last  year  to  work  01 
an  assistance  package  with  the  Gove) 
ment  of  Pakistan.  We  believe  that  th 
assistance— which  is  in  the  strategic  • 
terest  of  the  United  States— will  mal 
significant  contribution  to  the  well-be 
and  security  of  Pakistan  and  that  it  \J 
be  recognized  as  such  by  that  govern 
ment.  We  also  believe  that,  for  this 
reason,  it  offers  the  best  prospect  of 
deterring  the  Pakistanis  from  pro- 
ceeding to  the  testing  or  acquisition  < 
nuclear  explosives,  for  we  have  left  tl 
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istanis  in  no  doubt  that  such  a  move 
heir  part  would  necessarily  and  fun- 
entally  alter  the  premises  of  our 
security  relationship  with  them, 
rhe  task  of  addressing  all  the 
jnal  security  concerns  which  are  the 
nd  in  which  the  impulse  to  seek 
ear  armaments  can  germinate  is  one 
not  only  goes  beyond  the  scope  of 
•emarks  here  today  but  also  one  that 
ires  the  active  involvement  of  a 
i  body  of  nations.  In  particular,  I 
in  mind  the  members  of  NATO  and 
)ther  nations  of  the  Organization  of 
lomic  Cooperation  and  Development 
3D).  The  friendly  cooperation  that 
*  among  this  group  is  already  a 
rising  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
d,  but  a  great  deal  more  remains  to 
one. 

[n  recent  weeks  and  months,  some 
3u  may  have  seen  articles  from  the 
jrican  press  criticizing,  in  tones  of 
iderable  alarm,  the  new  directions 
out  by  the  Reagan  Administration  in 
ear  cooperation  and  nonproliferation 

First,  it  has  once  again  been  sug- 
ed,  for  example,  that  the  United 
es  should  ban  all  commercial  use  of 
onium  fuel  and  prohibit  the  use 
iad  of  such  fuel  from  American 
ces.  Not  surprisingly,  the  writer 
to  demonstrate  how  an  American 
i  can  be  transformed  into  a  universal 
ity  any  more  than  an  order  to 
ind  all  U.S.  airlines  and  close  down 
Boeing  Corporation  would  bring  the 
of  the  airplane  to  an  end.  Clearly 
United  States  and  the  other  ad- 
:ed  nuclear  power  nations  have  a 
1  to  develop  and  utilize  plutonium  for 
'gy  production. 

Second,  we  are  told  we  should  pro- 
;  the  export  of  highly  enriched 
dum  for  research  reactors,  forget- 
that  such  U.S.  exports  go  only  to 
ltries  with  excellent  nonproliferation 
entials,  including  some  of  our 
;st  allies  and  trading  partners.  Such 
)ve  would  only  punish  the  most 
onsible  governments  while  leaving 
ess-so  unaffected.  It  seems  to  me 
the  fallacy  in  the  thinking  of  those 
advocate  these  self-defeating 
ses  of  action  is  that  they  imagine 
■vorld  to  be  a  small  New  England 
l  where  everyone  can  be  treated 
lly  before  the  law  and  can, 
efore,  logically  demand  full  benefit 
iy  precedent.  In  the  real  world,  this 
anifestly  not  the  case.  The  especially 
i  relationship  between  the  United 


States  and  the  United  Kingdom  in 
nuclear,  as  well  as  in  other,  matters 
does  not  logically  set  a  precedent  on 
how  we  or  other  countries  should  act  in 
basically  different  circumstances,  nor 
should  it. 

Third,  among  the  proposals  for  set- 
tling international  issues  like  nuclear 
proliferation,  there  is  always  a  sugges- 
tion that  we  call  an  international  con- 
ference— in  this  case  reconvening  the 
nuclear  suppliers  group.  Such  con- 
ferences have  their  uses — and  we  have 
had  no  lack  of  them  in  recent  years — 
but  at  the  moment  the  clear  preference 
of  the  nuclear  suppliers  is  for  quiet 
diplomacy.  We,  therefore,  feel  that  such 
a  multilateral  meeting  of  the  suppliers 
would  be  counterproductive. 

Fourth,  it  is  likewise  easy  to 
prescribe  remedies  for  the  IAEA.  We 
have  been  told,  for  example,  that  there 
should  be  more  numerous  and  unan- 
nounced inspections  and  that  inspection 
reports  should  be  published.  All  of  this, 
and  much  more,  would  be  fine  in 
another  world  than  the  one  that  exists. 
The  fact  is  that  the  IAEA  is  an  entirely 
voluntary  association  of  sovereign  na- 
tions. 

Unannounced  inspections  already 
are  a  component  of  the  IAEA  system 
but,  because  of  the  complexity  of  the 
facilities  to  be  visited,  they  cannot  serve 
as  the  primary  means  of  inspection.  In- 
spections are  carried  out  pursuant  to  an 
agreed  arrangement — something  called 
a  facility  attachment.  What  nation,  in- 
cluding Britain  or  the  United  States, 
would  confer  an  open  license  to  an  inter- 
national inspector  to  simply  wander 
through  any  private  or  government 
facility  he  happened  upon?  Finally,  na- 
tions make  much  information  available 
to  the  IAEA  for  one  reason — because  it 
is  to  be  kept  confidential.  This  is  for 
valid  proprietary  and  national  security 
reasons.  Publishing  IAEA  inspection 
reports  would  obviously  destroy  this  con- 
fidence. 

The  inspection  system  of  that  agen- 
cy already  involves  a  unique  delegation 
of  sovereignty  achieved  after  long  ef- 
fort. A  move  to  extend  dramatically  this 
delegation  of  sovereignty  by  relying  en- 
tirely on  unannounced  inspections,  giv- 
ing inspectors  authority  to  roam  around 
the  countryside,  or  publishing  reports  on 
what  countries  consider  proprietary  and 
national  security  matters  is  simply 
unrealistic. 

Fifth,  a  perennial  component  of 
recipes  for  addressing  a  difficult  prob- 
lem seems  to  be  that  we  should  turn  the 


matter  over  to  an  independent  agency. 
In  the  current  case,  we  have  heard  that 
we  should  consolidate  all  U.S.  nuclear 
export  and  retransfer  authority  in  the 
independent  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission (NRC).  While  such  bodies  can 
have  a  useful  role  in  government — and, 
indeed,  in  the  United  States  the  NRC 
has  an  established  statutory  respon- 
sibility— issuance  of  nuclear  export  ac- 
tions are  largely  foreign  policy  matters. 
In  recent  years  much  has  been  done  in 
the  executive  branch  to  insure  the  prop- 
er review  of  requested  export  action. 
Considerable  effort  is  extended  before 
favorable  action  is  taken.  Vesting  such 
authority  in  a  largely  technical,  domestic 
agency  would  have  the  effect  of  divorc- 
ing foreign  policy  from  the  decisionmak- 
ing. 

Sixth,  we  have  been  criticized  for 
not  living  up  to  our  NPT  obligations  to 
pursue  immediate  strategic  arms  reduc- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union.  For  over  a 
decade,  the  two  superpowers  have 
engaged  in  this  pursuit.  There  have  been 
some  achievements  and  some  disappoint- 
ments, but  we  certainly  will  not  agree  to 
measures  which  do  not  reflect  balanced 
reductions  or  which  cannot  be  adequate- 
ly verified.  Nevertheless,  as  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  State  have 
clearly  said,  we  remain  ready  to  proceed 
in  good  faith  toward  the  objective  of 
arms  control  and  reduction. 


After  everything  has 
been  said  about 
safeguarding  nuclear 
facilities  .  .  .  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  problem 
of  nuclear  weapons 
is  .  .  .  a  problem  of  na- 
tional security. 


While  I  very  much  sympathize  with 
the  motives  of  those  who  offer  these 
criticisms  of  our  policy  and  I  entirely 
share  their  goal  of  a  more  secure  world, 
I  must,  nevertheless  suggest  that  this 
kind  of  exaggerated  and  unbalanced  ap- 
proach is  not  a  positive  contribution  to 
an  intelligent  dialogue  on  this  vital  sub- 
ject. 
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The  Administration  welcomes  and 
encourages  public  discussion  of  nuclear 
nonproliferation  issues.  In  a  democracy 
such  as  ours,  policies  related  to  national 
security  matters,  as  well  as  success  in 
negotiating  effective  agreements  to  con- 
trol the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons,  de- 
pend upon  popular  support.  Over  the 
past  several  months,  these  vital  ques- 
tions have  become  the  subjects  of  re- 
newed interest  and  examination.  We  are 
certain  that  as  public  discussion  pro- 
ceeds, and  as  the  Administration's 
policies  in  this  area  become  more  widely 
understood,  they  will  win  broad  support 
at  home  and  abroad. 


In  conclusion,  I  hope  that,  in  my  talk 
here  today,  I  have  been  able  to  indicate 
that  the  government  in  Washington  fully 
shares  the  concerns  on  this  nuclear  issue 
that  naturally  worry  any  reflective  per- 
son and  that  some  of  these  criticisms  we 
have  seen  are  based  on  a  fundamental 
misconception  of  our  policy.  I  hope,  also, 
that  I  have  made  plain  my  belief  that, 
while  there  is  little  cause  for  complacen- 
cy on  the  matter  of  nonproliferation, 
there  are,  by  the  same  token,  strong 
grounds  for  rejecting  extreme  and  im- 
practical solutions  that  could  only  be 
counterproductive.  ■ 


Visit  of  Indian  Prime  Minister  Gandhi 


Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  of  In- 
dia made  an  official  visit  to  the  United 
States  July  28-August  U,  1982.  While  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  28-31,  she  met 
with  President  Reagan  and  other  govern- 
ment officials. 

Following  are  remarks  made  at  the 
welcoming  ceremony,  toasts  made  at  the 
state  dinner,  and  Department  state- 
ments. 


WELCOMING  CEREMONY, 
JULY  29,  19821 

President  Reagan 

Prime  Minister  Gandhi,  Nancy  and  I  are 
delighted  to  welcome  you  to  the  White 
House.  Let  me  add  a  personal  note.  It  is 
good  to  see  you  here  again  as  leader  of 
the  great  Indian  democracy,  which  pro- 
vides a  unique  opportunity  for  us  to 
broaden  and  deepen  the  dialog  we  began 
last  autumn  in  Mexico.  Through  our 
talks,  we  can  help  to  reach  a  renewed 
recognition  of  the  mutual  importance  of 
strong,  constructive  ties  between  India 
and  the  United  States. 

In  searching  for  words  to  describe 
the  focus  of  your  visit  to  Washington 
this  week,  I  came  upon  a  statement  that 
you  had  made  in  Delhi  when  Roy 
Jenkins  visited  in  1980.  At  that  time, 
you  said,  "The  great  need  in  the  world 
today  is  to  so  define  national  interest 
that  it  makes  for  greater  harmony, 
greater  equality  and  justice,  and  greater 
stability  in  the  world."  That  is  more  than 
an  eloquent  description  of  enlightened 
national  interest.  It  can  also  serve  to 


describe  the  foundation  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and  In- 
dia, a  relationship  we  seek  to  reaffirm 
this  week.  A  strengthening  of  that  rela- 
tionship, based  on  better  understanding, 
is  particularly  important  at  this  time. 

Your  father  once  said  that  the  basic 
fact  of  today  is  the  tremendous  pace  of 
change  in  human  life.  The  conflicts  and 
the  tensions  of  the  1980's  pose  new 
challenges  to  our  countries  and  to  all  na- 
tions which  seek,  as  India  and  the 
United  States  do,  freedom  in  a  more 
stable,  secure,  and  prosperous  world.  As 
leaders  of  the  world's  two  largest 
democracies,  sharing  common  ideals  and 
values,  we  can  learn  much  from  one 
another  in  discussing  concerns  and  ex- 
ploring national  purposes.  From  this 
understanding  can  come  greater  con- 
fidence in  one  another's  roles  on  the 
world's  stage  and  a  rediscovery  of  how 
important  we  are  to  one  another. 

We  recognize  that  there  have  been 
differences  between  our  countries,  but 
these  should  not  obscure  all  that  we 
have  in  common,  for  we  are  both  strong, 
proud,  and  independent  nations  guided 
by  our  own  perceptions  of  our  national 
interests.  We  both  desire  the  peace  and 
stability  of  the  Indian  Ocean  area  and 
the  early  end  of  the  occupation  of 
Afghanistan.  We  both  seek  an  equitable 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  an  honor- 
able settlement  of  the  Iran-Iraq  conflict. 

We  both  seek  a  constructive  ap- 
proach to  international  economic 
cooperation,  building  on  the  strong  links 
even  today  being  forged  between  the 
economies  of  the  United  States  and  In- 
dia. Beyond  that,  India  and  the  United 
States  are  bound  together  by  the 


strongest,  most  sacred  ties  of  all— tl 
practice  of  democratic  freedoms  den  1 
to  many  peoples  by  their  governmen 
My  devout  hope  is  that,  during  ts 
visit,  we  can  weave  together  all  thes 
threads  of  common  interest  into  a  n< 
and  better  understanding  between  oi 
two  countries. 

Prime  Minister  Gandhi 

Mr.  President  and  Mrs.  Reagan,  to  r 
every  journey  is  an  adventure;  I  can 
that  this  one  is  an  adventure  in  sean 
of  understanding  and  friendship. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  two  nati 
more  different  than  ours.  As  history 
goes,  your  country  is  a  young  one.  C; 
the  years,  it  has  held  unparalleled  at 
traction  for  the  adventurous  and  dais 
for  the  talented  as  well  as  for  the  pe* 
cuted.  It  has  stood  for  opportunity  a 
freedom.  The  endeavors  of  the  early 
pioneers,  the  struggle  for  human  vals 
the  coming  together  of  different  rac< 
have  enabled  it  to  retain  its  elan  and 
dynamism  of  youth.  With  leadership:) 
high  ideals,  it  has  grown  into  a  great 
power.  Today,  its  role  in  world  affai;  i 
unmatched.  Every  word  and  action  t 
the  President  is  watched  and  weighe 
and  has  global  repercussions. 

India  is  an  ancient  country,  and 
history  weighs  heavily  on  us.  The 
character  of  its  people  is  formed  by  1; 
palimpsest  of  its  varied  experiences.  I 
circumstances  of  its  present  develop- 
ment are  shadowed  by  its  years  of  c( 
lonialism  and  exploitation.  Yet,  our  a 
eient  philosophy  has  withstood  all 
onslaughts,  absorbing  newcomers, 
adapting  ideas  and  cultures.  We  havi 
developed  endurance  and  resilience. 

In  India,  our  preoccupation  is  wi 
building  and  development.  Our  probln 
is  not  to  influence  others  but  to  con- 
solidate our  political  and  economic  in' 
pendence.  We  believe  in  freedom  witi 
passion  that  only  those  who  have  bet 
denied  it  can  understand.  We  believe  i 
equality,  because  many  in  our  countr 
were  so  long  deprived  of  it.  We  belie 
in  the  worth  of  the  human  being,  for 
that  is  the  foundation  of  our  democn/ 
and  our  work  for  development.  That 
the  framework  of  our  national  pro- 
grams. 

We  have  no  global  interests,  but  f 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  world  an 
its  affairs.  Yet,  we  cannot  get  involv 
in  power  groupings.  That  would  be 
neither  to  our  advantage,  nor  would 
foster  world  peace.  Our  hand  of  frier 
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p  is  stretched  out  to  all.  One  friend- 
p  does  not  come  in  the  way  of 
»ther.  This  is  not  a  new  stand;  that 
i  been  my  policy  since  I  became  Prime 
lister  in  1966. 

No  two  countries  can  have  the  same 
fie  of  vision,  but  each  can  try  to  ap- 
ciate  the  points  of  view  of  the  others. 
r  effort  should  be  to  find  a  common 
a,  howsoever  small,  on  which  to  build 
1  to  enhance  cooperation.  I  take  this 
>ortunity  to  say  how  much  we  in  In- 

value  the  help  we  have  received  from 

United  States  in  our  stupendous 
ks. 

I  look  forward  to  my  talks  with  you 
1  getting  to  know  the  charming 
s.  Reagan.  I  thank  you  for  your  kind 
itation,  for  your  welcome,  and  your 
.cious  words.  I  bring  to  you,  to  the 
st  Lady,  and  to  the  great  American 
iple  the  sincere  greetings  and  good 
hes  of  the  government  and  people  of 
lia. 


CHANGE  OF  TOASTS, 

LY  29,  19822 

'sident  Reagan 

las  been  a  personal  pleasure  for  me 
welcome  Prime  Minister  Gandhi  back 
his  city  and  to  this  house  today. 
The  Prime  Minister  and  I  and 
retary  Shultz  and  other  members  of 
Government  have  had  a  long  and 
iningful  discussion  on  a  wide  range 
subjects.  Often,  we  came  at  these  sub- 
is  from  different  perspectives  born  of 
erent  national  experiences  and  roles 
he  world.  But  throughout,  I  have 
n  struck  by  the  strength,  the  in- 
igence,  and  the  determination  of  the 
me  Minister,  not  only  in  explaining 
views  but  in  seeking  a  clear  under- 
iding  of  ours.  The  dialog  of  discovery 
t  we  began  at  Cancun  matured  in  our 
ussions  today  and  will,  I  trust,  bear 
ortant  fruit  in  the  days  and  years 
ad. 

During  our  recent  visit  to  Europe  I 
the  honor  of  addressing  a  joint  ses- 
i  of  the  British  Parliament.  It  seemed 
ng  to  build  my  speech  around  the 
cept  of  democracy  which  that  Mother 
'arliaments  represents.  We  sought  to 
culate  the  deep  and  abiding  faith  of 
American  people  placed  in  our  demo- 
te institutions  and  the  idea  that  an 
lutable  bond  draws  democratic  coun- 
s  together. 


One  of  the  nations  I  singled  out  was 
India.  I  chose  India  in  that  speech  for 
two  reasons.  India's  experience  since  in- 
dependence exemplifies  the  gathering 
strength  of  the  democratic  revolution. 
And  India  stands  in  eloquent  refutation 
of  all  those  who  argue  that  democratic 
institutions  are  not  equal  to  the  task  of 
dealing  with  today's  problems,  or  are  ir- 
relevant to  the  needs  of  today's  develop- 
ing nations.  For  these  reasons,  India 
serves  as  a  beacon  not  only  to  develop- 
ing nations  which  seek  to  emulate  its  ex- 
perience but  to  all  of  us  who  seek 
renewal  of  our  faith  in  democracy. 

You  can  understand  why  we  are 
honored  to  have  you  here.  It  is  not  only 
because  you're  the  leader  of  a  great  na- 
tion— one  whose  history,  civilization, 
size,  and  influence  on  the  world  com- 
mand our  attention  and  respect — but 
also  because  you're  the  representative  of 
a  family  which  has  been,  in  so  many 
ways,  the  architect  of  that  nation. 

The  contributions  which  your  family 
has  made  to  India  most  closely  parallel, 
in  our  history,  the  Adams  family.  They 
came  from  Massachusetts,  not  Kashmir. 
They  came — by  coincidence  they  were 
often  referred  to  as  Boston  Brahmins. 
[Laughter]  And  theirs,  too,  was  a  tradi- 
tion of  scholarship,  sacrifice,  and  public 
service.  Successive  generations  of 
Adamses  contributed  to  our  national 
development — first,  by  struggling  for  in- 
dependence and  articulating  our  national 
ideals,  then  through  years  of  selfless  ef- 
fort toward  their  attainment.  So  you, 
your  father,  and  each  of  your  sons  have 
served  India. 

Lord  Bolingbroke's  description  of 
the  Adams  family  is  equally  appropriate 
for  your  family's  contribution  to  India. 
"They  are  the  guardian  angels  of  the 
country  they  inhabit,  studious  to  avert 
the  most  distant  evil  and  to  procure 
peace,  plenty,  and  the  greatest  of  human 
blessings,  liberty." 

The  recent  summit  at  Versailles 
proved  once  again,  as  I  told  the  British 
Parliament,  that  even  in  times  of  severe 
economic  strain,  free  peoples  can  work 
together  freely  and  voluntarily  to  ad- 
dress problems  as  serious  as  inflation, 
unemployment,  trade,  and  economic 
development  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  solidarity.  In  our  bilateral  relation- 
ship as  well,  democratic  principles  are 
the  foundation  on  which  we  can  build 
the  framework  of  a  lasting  and  durable 
friendship.  The  day-to-day  reality  of  our 
close  ties,  whether  in  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion, the  arts,  science,  or  commerce,  all 


flow  from  the  same  basic  understanding 
that  although  our  countries  may  travel 
separate  paths  from  time  to  time,  our 
destination  remains  the  same. 

For  my  part,  our  talks  today  were 
particularly  useful  in  reaffirming  the  in- 
herent strength  of  our  relationship.  Our 
frank  discussions  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  stripping  away  of  stereo- 
types which  have  sometimes  surrounded 
our  relations.  We  look  forward  now  to  a 
renewal  of  cooperation  based  on  the 
shared  understanding  of  our  common 
values  and  our  common  aspirations. 

In  this  spirit,  I  raise  my  glass  to  you 
as  the  distinguished  leader  of  a  great 
sister  democracy  and  to  the  friendship 
between  our  two  proud,  free  peoples. 

Prime  Minister  Gandhi 

Entering  the  White  House,  one  cannot 
but  think  of  the  men  of  vision  and 
energy  and  the  women  of  character  and 
grace  who  have  lived  here,  who  have  in- 
fluenced people's  minds  and  the  course 
of  world  events.  Awesome,  indeed,  are 
the  responsibilities  of  the  United  States 
and  its  President.  In  far-off  India,  at  a 
time  when  communications  were  not  as 
satisfactory,  our  own  freedom  struggle 
drew  inspiration  from  the  makers  of 
your  nation.  How  farseeing  and  wise 
they  were,  and  how  well  they  built. 

The  first  President,  who  chose  this 
site  had  a  simple  wish,  and  I  quote:  "I 
hope  ever  to  see  America  amongst  the 
foremost  nations  in  examples  of  justice 
and  liberality."  Since  those  words  were 
uttered,  the  United  States  has  become 
the  world's  foremost  country  in  wealth, 
in  technology,  and  in  vigor  of  intellect. 
The  combination  of  these  qualities  is,  in- 
deed, something  of  which  you  can  be 
justifiably  proud. 

America  has  grown  through  chal- 
lenge, not  conformism.  To  quote  a 
historian:  "America  was  born  of  revolt, 
flourished  in  dissent,  and  became  great 
through  experimentation." 

Our  challenges  in  India  have  not 
been  less.  We  have  charted  our  own 
course,  fortunate  in  leaders  who  took 
sustenance  from  our  timeless 
philosophy,  as  well  as  modern  concepts, 
putting  them  to  work  as  instruments  of 
action. 

Our  national  movement  reinforced 
the  age-old  unity  which  had  held  our 
country  together  through  the  ups  and 
downs  of  history,  across  the  shifting 
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India— A  Profile 


Geography 

Area:  3,287,590  sq.  km.  (1,269,340  sq.  mi.); 
about  twice  the  size  of  Alaska.  Capital:  New 
Delhi  (pop.  5.2  million).  Other  Major  Cities: 
Calcutta  (9  million),  Bombay  (8  million), 
Madras  (4  million),  Bangalore  (3  million), 
Hyderabad  (2.6  million),  Ahmedabad  (2.5 
million).  Terrain:  Varies  from  Himalaya 
mountains  to  flat  Gangetic  Plain.  Climate: 
Temperate  to  subtropical  monsoon. 

People 

Population:  684  million;  urban  21.5%  (1981 
census).  Annual  Growth  Rate:  2.24%.  Densi- 
ty: 221/sq.  km.  (572/sq.  mi.).  Ethnic  Groups: 

72%  Indo-Aryan,  25%  Dravidian,  2% 
Mongoloid,  others.  Religions:  Hindu  83%, 
Muslim  11%,  Christian  2.6%,  Sikh,  Jain,  Bud- 
dhist, Parsi.  Languages:  Hindi,  English,  and 
14  other  official  languages.  Education:  Years 
compulsory — 9  (to  age  14).  Literacy — 36%. 
Health:  Infant  mortality  rate  (1978  est.) — 
139/1,000.  Life  expectancy — 54  yrs. 

Government 

Type:  Federal  Republic.  Date  of  In- 
dependence: August  15,  1947.  Constitution: 
January  26,  1950.  Branches:  Executive — 
president  (chief  of  state),  prime  minister 
(head  of  government),  Council  of  Ministers 
(cabinet).  Legislative — bicameral  Parliament 
(Rajya  Sabha  or  Council  of  States  and  Lok 
Sabha  or  House  of  the  People).  Judicial — 
Supreme  Court.  Political  Parties:  Congress 
(I),  Congress  (S),  Lok  Dal,  Bharatiya  Party, 
Janata  Party,  Communist  Parties  (CPI  and 
CPM).  Suffrage:  Universal  over  21.  Political 
Subdivisions:  22  states,  9  union  territories. 
Central  Government  Budget  (1981-82  est.): 
$21.85  billion.  Defense  Expenditures 
(1972-80  est.):  3.1%  of  GNP. 

Economy* 

GNP:  $167  billion.  Real  Growth  Rate:  4%. 
Per  Capita  GNP:  $245.  Real  Per  Capita 
GNP  Growth  Rate:  2%.  Annual  Inflation 
Rate  1981:  10%.  Natural  Resources:  Coal, 
iron  ore,  manganese,  mica,  bauxite,  chromite, 
limestone,  barite.  Agriculture  (43%  of  GNP): 
Products — textiles,  jute,  processed  food, 
steel,  machinery,  transport  equipment,  ce- 
ment, aluminum,  fertilizers.  Trade:  Ex- 
ports— $9.1  billion:  engineering  goods,  cotton 
apparel  and  fabrics,  precious  stones,  handi- 
crafts, tea.  Imports — $16.1  billion:  petroleum, 
edible  oils,  machinery  and  transport  equip- 


ment, fertilizer.  Major  partners — U.S., 
U.S.S.R.,  Japan,  U.K.,  Iraq,  Iran.  Currency: 
Rupee,  divided  into  100  paise.  Official  Ex- 
change Rate  (1981-82):  8.8  rupees  =  U.S.$l. 
Economic  Aid  (1947-80):  Total— $35.1 
billion:  multinational  lending  agencies  and 
OECD,  Communist,  and  OPEC  countries. 
U.S.  aid— $11.7  billion,  of  which  AID  $4 
billion,  PL  480  $6.1  billion,  Exim  Bank  loans 
$614  million,  wheat  loans  $244  million. 

Membership  in  International  Organizations 

U.N.,  Nonaligned  Movement,  Commonwealth, 
Colombo  Plan,  Asian  Development  Bank 


(ADB),  International  Atomic  Energy  Agen 
(IAEA),  International  Monetary  Fund  (IM1 
World  Bank,  INTELSAT. 


*A11  figures  are  1981-82  estimates. 
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ders  of  hundreds  of  kingdoms,  and 
iging  succeeding  dynasties.  After  in- 
»endence  it  was  our  task  to  usher  in  a 
re  egalitarian  society  which  would  in- 
e  social  and  economic  justice  to  all 
ardless  of  religion,  caste,  language, 
sex.  For  us  economic  progress  means 
only  material  well-being  but  moving 
j-ly  500  million  from  one  age  to 
ither.  with  the  minimum  dislocation 
ilienation  from  their  roots. 
Few  things  are  good  or  bad  in 
mselves.  Their  effect  and  importance 
in  what  one  makes  of  them.  Tradi- 
1,  especially  ours,  which  has  been  a 
tor  for  unity,  for  tolerance,  and  har- 
ny,  and  for  our  people's  cultural 
racy,  can  be  used  as  a  tool,  paradox- 
though  it  may  sound,  for  change  and 
iernity.  Life  for  a  person  or  a  coun- 
is  a  series  of  choices,  not  between 
correct  and  the  incorrect,  which  a 
lputer  can  make,  but  in  terms  of  opt- 
for  a  course  which  will  be  consistent 
h  our  ethos  and  individuality,  our 
t  history  and  future  aspirations. 
Our  struggle  for  independence  was 
:violent.  We  chose  democracy  based 
the  British  system  but  with  some 
lifications,  and  the  American  Con- 
ution  influenced  the  shaping  of  our 
1  constitution.  Our  planning  is  not  for 
indentation  but  to  help  us  to  take  ra- 
tal decisions  and  meet  the  competing 
lands  of  different  sections  of  society 
regions. 

In  India,  as  in  the  U.S.A.,  we  have  a 
rate  sector  as  well  as  a  public  sector. 
ie  no  conflict  between  the  two.  We 
e  persevered  in  the  face  of  criticism, 
iggression,  of  different  types  of  in- 
ferences. We  are  not  satisfied  with 
success;  we  could  have  done  better. 
,  notwithstanding  the  tremendous 
s,  we  have  moved  forward. 
There  has  been  significant  progress 
griculture  and  industry,  in  science 
technology,  and  in  the  social  serv- 
•  The  very  fact  that  life  expectancy 
gone  up  by  20  years  indicates  im- 
/ement  in  living  and  working  condi- 
s.  We  aim  at  self-reliance.  So,  it  is 
tting  that  90%  of  the  resources  need- 
or  this  gigantic  endeavor  of  modern- 
jj  the  country  have  come  from  our 
!  people,  impoverished  though  they 
|  thought  to  be.  But  the  remaining 
j'  or  so  is  important,  for  that 
■esents  the  inflow  of  modern 
i  nology. 

|  In  this,  we  have  been  helped  by  the 
!  «d  States,  by  countries  of  Western 
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and  Eastern  Europe,  and  several  inter- 
national institutions.  We  particularly  ap- 
preciate American  technical  assistance. 
In  consonance  with  our  independent 
stand,  we  take  cooperation  in  science, 
trade,  or  defense  requirements  from 
wherever  it  suits  our  national  interest. 

If  India  were  considered  in  economic 
or  military  terms,  it  would  not  count. 
Yet,  our  voice  is  heard,  because  in  spite 
of  our  poverty  and  economic  backward- 
ness and  often  looking  beyond  our  im- 
mediate interests,  we  have  fearlessly 
spoken  up  for  the  rights  of  the  under- 
privileged and  the  threatened  and  have 
championed  the  cause  of  peace  and 
freedom.  We  have  always  viewed  our 
problems  in  the  much  larger  perspective 
of  global  problems. 

Our  foreign  policy  is  one  of  friend- 
ship for  all,  hence  our  nonalignment.  We 
are  against  the  involvement  of  foreign 
troops  or  any  other  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  countries.  We 
believe  in  negotiations  rather  than  the 
use  of  arms  in  settling  disputes. 

India  is  a  large  area  of  stability  in 
South  Asia.  Undoubtedly,  its  strengthen- 
ing will  help  to  stabilize  and  strengthen 
the  entire  region. 

It  is  good  that  meetings  between 
heads  of  state  and  government,  in- 
dividually and  at  conferences,  are  taking 
place  more  often.  They  do  take  us  away 
from  urgent  tasks  at  home,  but  national 
and  international  problems  are  increas- 
ingly interlinked.  Cancun  dealt  with 
various  global  issues,  Versailles  with  the 
economic  and  other  problems  of  the 
North,  touching  also  on  North-South 
questions.  At  the  New  Delhi  Meeting  of 
Developing  Countries,  the  focus  was  on 
cooperation  between  themselves. 

On  earlier  occasions  I  have  pointed 
out  that  the  future  of  advanced  and 
developing  countries  is  so  closely  inter- 
twined that  cooperation  would  benefit 
both.  This  is  not  merely  a  question  of 
social  justice  and  equity.  My  own  view  is 
that  developing  countries  can  contribute 
significantly  to  the  emerging  world 
economic  order.  Theirs  are  the  potential- 
ly large  markets  which  would  help  devel- 
oped countries  like  the  United  States  to 
maintain  higher  profitability  on  their  in- 
vestment, higher  rates  of  growth,  and  to 
generate  more  employment. 


To  our  minds  there  are  three  main 
causes  of  the  present  disturbing  situa- 
tion: the  growth  of  armaments;  the  in- 
creasing disparity  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor — both  between  and  within  na- 
tions; and  the  thoughtless  wounding  of 
our  Earth. 

The  world  is  one,  yet  we  treat  it  as 
many,  giving  different  names  to  the 
segments.  As  they  are  politically  used, 
the  words,  East  and  West,  North  and 
South,  are  not  even  geographically  apt. 
More  than  3,000  years  ago,  when  the 
world  was  greener,  the  sages  of  my 
country  wrote  an  ode  to  the  Earth.  It  is 
so  pertinent  today  that  I  should  like  to 
share  some  lines  with  you. 

"Do  not  push  me  from  the  west  or  from 
the  east,  or  from  the  north  or  the  south; 

Be  gracious  to  us,  0  Earth;  let  not  those 
find  us  who  waylay  people  on  the  road; 

Take  deadly  weapons  far  away  from  us." 
May  I  say  how  much  I  appreciate 
your  invitation  to  me.  In  a  world  where 
crises  so  swiftly  follow  one  another,  it  is 
important  to  keep  in  touch  and  exchange 
views  even  if  one  cannot  agree  on  all 
points. 

We  have  had,  as  you  have  just  told 
us,  discussions  which  have  been  impor- 
tant and  useful  to  us  and,  I  think,  which 
have  created  better  understanding.  I 
thank  you  once  again,  and  Mrs.  Reagan, 
for  your  gracious  hospitality,  for  this 
delightful  evening  in  such  elegant  and 
impressive  surroundings. 

May  I  now  ask  you  all,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  to  join  me  in  a  toast  to  the 
health  of  the  President  and  the  gracious 
First  Lady,  to  the  well-being  of  the 
American  people,  and  to  friendship  be- 
tween our  two  countries. 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
JULY  29,1982s 

In  the  context  of  Prime  Minister 
Gandhi's  visit  this  week  the  Govern- 
ments of  India  and  the  United  States 
have  significantly  enhanced  the  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  countries  by 
agreeing  to  resolve  the  matter  of  supply 
of  low  enriched  uranium  to  India's 
Tarapur  atomic  power  station. 

The  two  governments,  after  con- 
sulting with  the  Government  of  France, 
have  reached  a  solution  which  envisages 
the  use  of  French-supplied  low  enriched 


uranium  at  Tarapur  while  keeping  t 
1963  agreement  for  peaceful  nuclea; 
cooperation  in  effect  in  all  other 
respects,  including  provision  for  IAh 
[International  Atomic  Energy  Agen) 
safeguards.  This  solution  will  serve  n 
proliferation  interests  and  meet  Inds 
need  for  nuclear  fuel  for  the  Tarapu 
station. 

An  exchange  of  notes  formalizir 
this  solution  will  take  place  during  t 
forthcoming  visit  to  the  United  Stat 
Dr.  H.  N.  Sethna,  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  of  Indu 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
JULY  30,  19824 

As  a  result  of  Indian  Prime  Ministe: 
Indira  Gandhi's  meetings  with  Presi 
Reagan  and  other  Administration  oi 
ficials,  the  Indian  and  the  American 
sides  have  agreed  upon  additional  iri 
tives  that  will  supplement  the  exten' 
ongoing  activities  linking  our  two  m 
tions.  Among  these  is  the  establishru 
of  a  Blue  Ribbon  panel  of  eminent  d 
tists  from  both  countries  to  determi 
priorities  for  expanded  collaboration 
agricultural  research,  biomass  ener^ 
and  health. 

They  also  agreed  that  1984  and 
would  be  designated  a  period  of  spe< 
focus  to  intensify  and  highlight  cultii 
and  educational  exchange.  In  additii 
they  have  decided  to: 

•  Reinstitute  annual  official-lev 
talks  between  the  Department  of  St 
and  the  Ministry  of  External  Affairs 

•  Promote  commercial  relations 
through  trade  missions  and  an  OPIC 
[Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpc 
tion]  mission  in  early  1983  to  study 
portunities  for  joint  business  ventur 
and 

•  Consult  closely  to  insure  the  s 
cess  of  the  GATT  [General  Agreeme 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade]  Ministerial  to 
held  in  November  1982. 


"Made  on  the  South  Lawn  of  the  Wh 
House  (text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Aug.  2,  1982) 

2Made  at  the  dinner  in  the  State  Din! 
Room  (text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Aug.  2,  1982) 

'Made  to  news  correspondents  by  A^ 
ant  Secretary  Veliotes. 

4Made  to  news  correspondents  by  acl 
Department  spokesman  Alan  Romberg.  I 
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m-lraq  War 


following  are  Department  and 
e  House  statements,  the  text  of  the 
rity  Council  resolution,  and  a  state- 
by  Ambassador  William  C. 
man,  U.S.  Deputy  Representative  to 
ecurity  Council. 

'ARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
Y  9,  19821 

policy  with  regard  to  the  Iran-Iraq 
has  been  clear  and  consistent  since 
mtbreak  of  hostilities  20  months 
The  policy  enunciated  when  Iraqi 
is  entered  Iran  remains  our  policy 

Y- 

rhe  United  States  supports  the  in- 
ndence  and  territorial  integrity  of 
Iran  and  Iraq,  as  well  as  the  other 
is  in  the  region.  In  keeping  with  our 
y  worldwide,  we  oppose  the  seizure 
rritory  by  force. 

iVe  see  the  continuation  of  the  war, 
e  have  repeatedly  said,  as  a  danger 
e  peace  and  security  of  all  nations 
e  Gulf  region,  and  we  have, 
;fore,  consistently  supported  an  im- 
ate  cease  fire  and  a  negotiated  set- 
ent. 

Ne  have  maintained  a  firm  policy  of 
ipproving  the  sale  or  transfer  of 
rican  military  equipment  and  sup- 
to  either  belligerent, 
^e  have  welcomed  constructive  in- 
itional  efforts  to  bring  an  end  to  the 
on  the  basis  of  each  state's  respect 
he  territorial  integrity  of  its 
ibors  and  each  state's  freedom  from 
"nal  coercion. 


TE  HOUSE  STATEMENT, 
Y  14,  19822 

U.S.  Government  has  remained 
the  beginning,  and  will  remain, 
"al  in  the  war  between  Iran  and 
We  remain  deeply  concerned, 
tver,  about  the  continuation  of  this 
ict  and  the  attendant  loss  of  life 
lestruction.  The  United  States  sup- 
l  the  independence  and  territorial 
rity  of  both  Iran  and  Iraq,  as  well 
at  of  other  states  in  the  region.  In 
ng  with  our  policy  worldwide,  we 
se  the  seizure  of  territory  by  force. 


We  urge  an  immediate  end  to  hostilities 
and  a  negotiated  settlement. 

We  support  constructive  interna- 
tional efforts  for  a  peaceful  solution  to 
the  conflict  on  the  basis  of  each  state's 
respect  for  the  territorial  integrity  of  its 
neighbors  and  each  state's  freedom  from 
external  coercion.  In  keeping  with  this 
policy  we  have  joined  with  other 
members  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council  in 
1980  and  on  July  12  of  this  year  in 
resolutions  calling  for  an  end  to  the  con- 
flict. 

Our  support  for  the  security  of 
friendly  states  in  the  region  which  might 
feel  threatened  by  the  conflict  is  well 
known,  and  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  consult  with  these  states  on 
appropriate  steps  to  support  their 
security. 


SECURITY  COUNCIL 
RESOLUTION  514, 
JULY  12,  1982s 

The  Security  Council, 

Having  considered  again  the  question  en- 
titled "The  situation  between  Iran  and  Iraq", 

Deeply  concerned  about  the  prolongation 
of  the  conflict  between  the  two  countries, 
resulting  in  heavy  losses  of  human  lives  and 
considerable  material  damage,  and  endanger- 
ing peace  and  security, 

Recalling  the  provisions  of  Article  2  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and  that 
the  establishment  of  peace  and  security  in  the 
region  requires  strict  adherence  to  these  pro- 
visions, 

Recalling  that  by  virtue  of  Article  24  of 
the  Charter  the  Security  Council  has  the 
primary  responsibility  for  maintenance  of  in- 
ternational peace  and  security, 

Recalling  its  resolution  479  (1980), 
adopted  unanimously  on  28  September  1980, 
as  well  as  the  statement  of  its  President  of 
5  November  1980  (S/14244), 

Taking  note  of  the  efforts  of  mediation 
pursued  notably  by  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations  and  his  representative,  as 
well  as  by  the  Movement  of  Non- Aligned 
Countries  and  the  Organization  of  the  Islamic 
Conference, 

1.  Calls  for  a  cease-fire  and  an  immediate 
end  to  all  military  operations; 

2.  Calls  further  for  a  withdrawal  of 
forces  to  internationally  recognized  bound- 
aries; 

3.  Decides  to  dispatch  a  team  of  United 
Nations  observers  to  verify,  confirm  and 
supervise  the  cease-fire  and  withdrawal,  and 
requests  the  Secretary-General  to  submit  to 
the  Council  a  report  on  the  arrangements  re- 
quired for  that  purpose; 


4.  Urges  that  the  mediation  efforts  be 
continued  in  a  co-ordinated  manner  through 
the  Secretary-General  with  a  view  to  achiev- 
ing a  comprehensive,  just  and  honourable  set- 
tlement acceptable  to  both  sides  of  all  the 
outstanding  issues,  on  the  basis  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
including  respect  for  sovereignty,  in- 
dependence, territorial  integrity  and  non- 
interference in  the  internal  affairs  of  States; 

5.  Requests  all  other  States  to  abstain 
from  all  actions  which  could  contribute  to  the 
continuation  of  the  conflict  and  to  facilitate 
the  implementation  of  the  present  resolution; 

6.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to 
report  to  the  Security  Council  within  three 
months  on  the  implementation  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 


AMBASSADOR  SHERMAN'S 
STATEMENT, 
SECURITY  COUNCIL, 
JULY  12,  19824 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  unhappy  con- 
flict the  United  States  has  held  the  posi- 
tion that  a  solution  must  be  found  which 
preserves  the  independence  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  both  Iraq  and  Iran. 
We  have,  therefore,  been  prepared  to 
support  any  constructive  and  equitable 
action  by  the  Council  which  works 
toward  that  end. 

The  present  text  meets  that  test.  It 
is  a  balanced  resolution  and  calls  for  a 
comprehensive,  just,  and  honorable  set- 
tlement. It  seeks  negotiation  of  all  out- 
standing issues  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  it  does  not  prejudge.  In  sup- 
porting it,  the  United  States  hopes  that 
both  sides  will  agree  on  mutually  accept- 
able means  for  working  toward  a  settle- 
ment and  will  cooperate  fully  with  the 
ceasefire  and  withdrawal  arrangements 
to  be  established,  and  the  continuing 
mediation  efforts  to  be  coordinated 
through  the  Secretary  General,  as  called 
for  by  this  resolution. 


'Read  to  news  correspondents  by  Depart- 
ment spokesman  Dean  Fischer. 

2Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  July  19,  1982. 

3  Adopted  unanimously. 

4USUN  press  release  57.  ■ 
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Certification  of  Progress  in  El  Salvador 


by  Thomas  0.  Enders 

Statement  submitted  to  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  July  29, 
1982.  Ambassador  Enders  is  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs.1 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  review 
with  your  committee  the  certification  re- 
quired pursuant  to  Section  728  (b)  and 
(d)  of  the  International  Security  and 
Cooperation  Act  of  1981. 

Two  successive  U.S.  administrations 
have  pursued  a  three-pronged  strategy 
in  El  Salvador: 

•  Active  support  for  democracy  as 
the  only  practical  means  of  building 
peace,  reconciling  internal  divisions,  and 
protecting  human  rights; 

•  Economic  assistance  to  relieve 
human  suffering  and  promote  equitable 
development,  including  land  reform;  and 

•  Military  assistance  to  counter  the 
violence  of  guerrillas  who  are  supported 
by  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  and  attempting 
to  seize  power  by  force. 

The  essential  elements  of  this  policy 
are  bipartisan.  It  has  been  implemented 
in  close  consultation  with  the  Congress. 
It  is  important  that  we  also  recognize, 
however,  that  this  continuity  of  U.S. 
policy  toward  El  Salvador,  including  its 
original  adoption,  was  made  possible  by 
internal  changes  in  El  Salvador.  Though 
besieged  by  violent  forces  of  extreme 
left  and  extreme  right,  the  governments 
that  have  held  office  there  since  October 
1979  have  consistently  sought  to  ad- 
vance democratic  objectives. 

In  the  midst  of  explosive  conditions 
of  instability  and  injustice,  and  not  a  lit- 
tle international  skepticism,  the  Salva- 
doran  people  have  launched  a  new  begin- 
ning. The  spring  of  1980  marked  the 
start  of  an  ambitious  program  of 
agrarian  reform  that  has,  so  far,  redis- 
tributed more  than  20%  of  El  Salvador's 
farmlands  to  the  campesinos  who  work 
them.  In  the  spring  of  1981,  after  guer- 
rilla forces  backed  by  Nicaragua  and 
Cuba  had  attempted  to  impose  a  military 
solution  and  failed,  President  Duarte  in- 
vited all  political  parties  and  groups  to 
renounce  violence  and  prepare  for  elec- 
tions. This  past  spring,  on  March  28,  na- 
tionwide Constituent  Assembly  elections 
were  held.  More  than  1.5  million  Salva- 
dorans  voted.  In  doing  so,  they  rejected 


political  violence  and  demonstrated  that 
nonparticipatory  politics  have  no  place  in 
El  Salvador's  future. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  measure 
of  change — and  it  is  a  change  that  goes 
far  to  explain  why  social  and  human 
rights  progress  in  El  Salvador  is  taking 
place  despite  unremitting,  externally 
supported  guerrilla  warfare — is  the 
political  reorientation  of  the  armed 
forces.  The  military  has  been  trans- 
formed from  an  institution  tied  to  the 
oligarchy  and  dedicated  to  a  continua- 
tion of  the  status  quo  to  an  institution 
supportive  of  land  reform  and  constitu- 
tional order. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  acting  on 
authority  delegated  to  him  by  the  Presi- 
dent, has  certified  that,  despite  continu- 
ing concerns  about  the  human  rights 
situation  and  parts  of  the  reform  pro- 
gram, we  believe  that  progress  has  been 
made  in  each  of  the  areas  specified  by 
law.  Let  me,  therefore,  cover  each  ele- 
ment of  the  certification  in  the  order 
specified  in  the  law. 

Human  Rights 

The  law  requires  us  to  certify  whether 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador  is  mak- 
ing "a  concerted  and  significant  effort  to 
comply  with  internationally  recognized 
human  rights."  In  addition,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs  has  asked  that  we 
specify  in  this  testimony  how  many  peo- 
ple had  been  killed  during  the  past  6 
months  as  compared  to  the  previous  6 
months  and  the  last  year. 

This  question  addresses  the  ultimate 
violation  of  human  rights,  the  deprival 
of  life.  All  available  estimates — from  our 
embassy  in  El  Salvador  and  from  four 
different  Salvadoran  organizations,  in- 
cluding groups  sympathetic  toward  the 
guerrillas — suggest  a  rough  but  unmis- 
takable downward  trend  in  the  monthly 
total  of  deaths  attributable  to  political 
causes.  For  the  period  of  this  certifica- 
tion, February-June  1982,  reported 
deaths  range  from  between  a  low  of 
1,500  and  a  high  of  2,600  (July  figures 
are  not  yet  available).  For  the  period  of 
the  original  certification,  August  1981- 
January  1982,  the  range  is  from  2,000  to 
6,000.  If  the  period  meant  by  "the  last 
year"  is  August  1981-June  1982,  the 


range  reported  by  any  one  organizatii 
is  from  3,500  to  8,000.  If  the  period 
meant  is  February  1981-January  19£ 
the  date  of  the  original  certification,  s 
range  would  be  higher  still,  from  5,0* 
to  15,000. 

Keeping  in  mind  that  we  are  talks 
about  a  small  country,  and  that  the 
figures  I  have  just  cited  claim  to  add; 
only  politically  motivated  deaths,  the 
is  no  question  that  serious  violations 
basic  human  rights  are  taking  place,  i 
decline  suggests  progress  is  being  m;; 
but  there  is  a  long  way  to  go. 

From  this  standpoint,  the  transit] 
from  a  civilian-military  governing  jutf 
to  a  representative  civilian  governing 
system  rooted  in  the  popular  vote  m< 
be  the  most  important  development  < 
the  past  6  months.  The  continued  eve. 
tion  of  democratic  order  and  account 
ability  in  El  Salvador  is  ultimately  th 
best  guarantee  of  human  rights  impri 
ments.  That  lesson  has  not  been  losti 
the  Constituent  Assembly  or  the  new 
government  of  national  unity.  Alvan 
Magana,  the  new  President  of  El 
Salvador,  committed  his  government 
a  June  address  to  the  nation  to  a  pro 
gram  of  democratization,  confidence, 
security,  economic  recovery,  reform,  i 
respect  for  human  rights.  With  regai 
to  this  last  objective,  the  government; 
developing  an  amnesty  program  that 
will  seek  to  return  dissident  elements: 
to  the  political  process  and  guarantee 
their  safety  and  security. 

But  problems  obviously  remain. 
Although  violence  has  decreased,  it  is 
still  unacceptably  high.  In  April  and 
May,  a  newly  elected  ARENA  [NaticK 
Republican  Alliance]  deputy  and  14 
Christian  Democratic  Party  members 
were  assassinated.  Unlike  many 
previous  murders,  these  killings  were 
formally  and  publicly  condemned  by  t* 
armed  forces.  They  were  condemned 
well  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Cons 
tuent  Assembly.  Arrests  were  made  i 
two  of  these  cases.  In  March,  the  Na 
tional  Police  arrested  12  civil  defense 
force  members  accused  of  murdering  I 
civilians  in  Cuscatlan  Department.  Inr 
earlier  case,  the  National  Police  on 
January  28  arrested  a  former  army  r- 
jor,  Guillermo  Roeder.  Roeder  had  de 
veloped  a  private  security  business 
which  was  suspected  of  being  little  mj 
than  a  cover  for  criminal  activities.  VJ 
six  associates,  he  was  formally  charg 
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i  kidnapping.  Despite  his  wealth  and 
lections,  Roeder  is  today  in  custody, 
iting  trial. 

In  contrast  to  the  progress  evi- 
:ed  by  elections,  however,  El  Salva- 
5  judicial  system  has  been  unable  to 
above  the  country's  unsettled  state, 
conditions  that  existed  at  the  last 
ification — including  intimidation  of 
es,  witnesses,  and  officials — con- 
e  largely  unchanged.  The  selection 
new  Supreme  Court  by  the  Consti- 
it  Assembly  was  an  important  first 
,  but  the  institutionalization  of  a 
e  viable  system  of  day-to-day  justice 
ains  a  fundamental  task.  Addressing 
:ial  reforms  will  clearly  be  a  major 
of  the  new  constitution. 
In  sum,  progress  on  human  rights 
not  been  as  great  as  we  would  have 
1.  Serious  violations  of  human  rights 
inue.  As  I  have  indicated  before  this 
mittee  in  the  past,  the  U.S.  embassy 
stigates  every  report  it  receives  of 
mce  to  the  best  of  its  ability.  There 
adence  of  a  reduction  in  overall 
Is  of  violence,  and  we  can  report 
the  government  is  making  a  con- 
ed and  significant  effort  to  comply 
i  internationally  recognized  human 
ts. 


trol  of  the  Armed  Forces 

t  the  Salvadoran  Government  has 
e  progress  in  "achieving  substantial 
rol  over  all  elements  of  its  own 
ed  forces,  so  as  to  bring  to  an  end 
indiscriminate  torture  and  murder  of 
adoran  citizens  by  these 
es"— the  language  of  the  law — was 
ent  in  the  professionalism  and 
raint  shown  by  all  elements  of  El 
ador's  forces  in  protecting  voters 
}r  guerrilla  attack.  Higher  standards 
evident  daily  in  most  military  and 
rity  units. 

Preventing  human  rights  abuses  by 
Tnment  forces  is  a  major  govern- 
t  priority.  In  March,  enforcing  an 
er  code  of  conduct  decree,  Minister 
efense  Garcia  issued  orders  to  field 
manders  that  they  will  be  held  ac- 
table for  the  violations  of  human 
ts  by  their  subordinates.  In  an  ac- 
unprecedented  in  Salvadoran 
•ry,  Garcia  then  publicly  disclosed 
lames  of  military  and  security  per- 
el  arrested,  disciplined,  or  dismissed 
tuman  rights  violations.  One  hun- 
nine  members  of  the  armed  forces 
been  disciplined  during  this  certifi- 
>n  period  for  abuses  of  authority,  as 
at  least  20  members  of  the  civil 
nse  forces. 


This  observation  leads  directly  to  the 
additional  question  in  the  invitation  to 
testify,  namely,  whether  the  nature  of 
government  control  over  various 
branches  of  the  military  and  security 
services  differs,  and  if  so,  how.  There 
are,  in  fact,  major  differences  in  the 
degree  of  central  control  over  the 
various  branches  of  the  military  and 
security  forces.  These  differences  reflect 
differences  in  training,  mission,  com- 
munications, and  personnel. 

•  The  army  has  the  strongest  tradi- 
tion of  central  control  and  greatest 
autonomy  from  local  authorities.  The 
Treasury  Police,  National  Police,  and 
National  Guard  are  all  widely  dispersed 
throughout  the  country.  The  National 
Police's  mission  in  major  cities  and  high- 
ways means  it  is  somewhat  less  dis- 
persed than  the  other  two  services.  The 
Treasury  Police  have  traditionally 
specialized  in  customs  and  border  con- 
trol missions,  and  the  National  Guard 
has  traditionally  served  as  a  rural  con- 
stabulary. The  missions  and  location  of 
all  three  services  have  become  blurred 
due  to  the  civil  strife. 

•  Civil  defense  forces  and 
patrulleros  occupy  a  level  further  re- 
moved from  a  central  control  entity. 
These  elements  are  loosely  subordinated 
to  municipal  or  departmental  guard 
authorities,  rather  than  directly  to  the 
capital.  All  are  ill-equipped  and  ill- 
trained,  and  their  salaries  are  derived 
from  local  contributions.  While  some  are 
professional  and  effective,  others  are 
less  so,  and  the  exigencies  of  civil  strife 
require  that  they  be  used  to  provide 
security  for  rural  localities,  freeing  up 
regular  forces  for  combat  against  orga- 
nized guerrilla  units. 

•  The  Armed  Forces  General  Staff 
is  convinced  that  stronger  central  com- 
mand and  control  of  individual  units  is 
essential  to  curbing  human  rights  viola- 
tions by  isolated  units  of  the  police  and 
security  forces.  Military  leaders  have 
made  a  concerted  effort  to  make  it  clear 
to  remote  rural  security  force  con- 
tingents that  abuses  must  be  stopped. 

We  agree  with  this  diagnosis,  and 
although  U.S.  law  prohibits  U.S.  train- 
ing of  police  personnel,  U.S.  training  of 
El  Salvador  military  personnel  has  be- 
come essential  to  our  joint  strategy  for 
overcoming  abuses  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion. The  477  officers  and  957  enlisted 
personnel  who  trained  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  6  months  received 


39  hours  of  instruction  in  handling  pris- 
oners and  protecting  noncombatants. 
Human  rights  themes  were  injected  into 
informal  as  well  as  formal  instruction. 

We  conclude  that  the  Government  of 
El  Salvador  is  slowly  but  unmistakably 
achieving  substantial  control  over  all 
elements  of  its  armed  forces  so  as  to 
bring  to  an  end  abuses  of  civilians.  We 
are  convinced  that  their  program  and 
our  training  complement  each  other  in 
this  vital  area. 

Reforms 

The  law  requires  that  we  certify 
whether  the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
"is  making  continued  progress  in  imple- 
menting essential  economic  and  political 
reforms,  including  the  land  reform  pro- 
gram." The  invitation  to  testify  also  asks 
that  we  measure  progress  in  the  bank- 
ing, export,  labor,  and  judicial  sectors. 

Almost  20%  of  all  Salvadoran  farm- 
land has  now  been  redistributed  through 
the  agrarian  reform.  Events  after  the 
elections  placed  the  land-reform  pro- 
gram in  center  stage,  both  in  El  Salva- 
dor and  in  this  country.  Phase  I  of  the 
agrarian  reform— the  transfer  of  the 
country's  largest  estates  to  their 
workers — has  remained  in  place 
throughout  the  certification  period,  but  a 


.  .  .  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  to 
remain  involved  in  the 
resolution  of  El  Salva- 
dor's problems.  El  Sal- 
vador is  our  neighbor. 
We  cannot  ignore  its 
turmoil. 


major  attack  was  mounted  on  Phase  III, 
the  Land-to-the-Tiller  Program,  under 
which  renters  can  claim  ownership  of  up 
to  7  hectares  of  land  they  rent  and 
work. 

Opponents  of  Phase  III  launched 
their  attack  in  the  Constituent 
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Assembly,  exploiting  the  widespread 
view  that  land  had  been  lying  fallow  and 
that  improving  agricultural  productivity 
in  a  country  whose  economy  has  been 
battered  by  falling  commodity  prices  and 
guerrilla  warfare  was  essential  to  restor- 
ing the  economic  system.  The  assembly's 
Decree  6  did  not  abrogate  Phase  III  but 
did  allow  rental  of  unoccupied  lands.  In 
the  countryside,  a  wave  of  evictions  by 
emboldened  landowners  took  place.  Title 
applications  stopped. 

The  government,  caught  between 
the  need  to  put  unproductive  land  to 
work  to  restore  the  economy  and  its 
commitment  to  make  land  reform  work, 
chose  to  insure  that,  whatever  the  modi- 
fications, present  and  potential  Phase  III 
beneficiaries  would  have  their  rights  pro- 
tected. The  armed  forces  supported  con- 
tinuing the  reform  and  backed  reinstate- 
ment of  evicted  peasant  claimants. 
Deputy  Defense  Minister  Castillo,  origi- 
nally reported  lost  in  Perquin  military 
action,  was,  in  fact,  shot  down  while  re- 
turning from  a  ceremony  to  distribute 
land-reform  titles.  His  loss  is  stark  evi- 
dence of  the  key  role  of  the  Salvadoran 
Armed  Forces  in  reaffirming  Phase  III. 

Identifying  the  number  of  illegal 
evictions  is  difficult.  While  some  organi- 
zations estimate  higher  numbers,  the 
land-reform  implementing  agency 
FINATA  had  received  a  total  of  3,822 
complaints  of  illegal  evictions  as  of 
July  1.  The  government  has  advertised 
widely  in  an  effort  to  bring  forth  all 
complaints  of  illegal  eviction.  Since 
June  1,  1982,  1,995  Phase  III  bene- 
ficiaries have  been  restored  to  their 


erties  has  been  deferred  since  its  concep- 
tion, both  by  the  Duarte  government 
and  by  the  current  government,  because 
of  the  ongoing  economic  crisis  in  El 
Salvador.  In  the  Phase  III  Land-to-the- 
Tiller  Program,  more  than  32,000  provi- 
sional titles  have  been  issued,  including 
almost  5,000  since  the  March  election. 
Even  more  important,  since  the  elec- 
tions, the  first  final  titles  have  been 
issued. 

President  Magana  and  members  of 
his  cabinet  have  personally  participated 
in  title  ceremonies.  Almost  3,400  titles 
were  given  out  in  May,  June,  and  July. 
The  President  has  also  appointed  a 
government  committee  composed  of  pea- 
sant, government,  military,  and  private- 
sector  representatives  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  improve  the  framework 
and  implementation  of  the  program. 

The  slow  pace  of  compensation  in 
Phase  III  has  been  a  major  cause  of 
landowner  resistance  in  the  program. 
Their  resistance  is  understandable. 
Many  former  Phase  III  landowners  are 
small  farmers  themselves.  The  govern- 
ment is  moving  to  correct  this  situation 
by  making  available  $32  million  from  a 
very  tight  budget  for  cash  payments  in 
1982,  but  that  by  itself  will  not  do  the 
job.  I  am  delighted  that  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  autho- 
rized up  to  $20  million  in  counterpart 
funds  for  compensation.  Once  this  addi- 
tional cash  becomes  available,  final 
titling — which  is  contingent  on  compen- 
sation to  the  former  owner — can  be  ac- 
celerated. 

Carrying  out  a  land-reform  program 


.  .  .  the  transition  from  a  civilian-military  govern- 
ing junta  to  a  representative  civilian  governing 
system  rooted  in  the  popular  vote  may  be  the  most 
important  development  of  the  past  6  months. 


land.  Our  conclusion  is  that  despite  the 
serious  challenge  to  Phase  III,  the 
agrarian  reform  process  is  today  back 
on  track. 

Phase  I  land  distribution  is  nearly 
completed:  287  peasant  cooperatives 
have  evolved  out  of  former  large 
estates,  and  $46.5  million  in  production 
and  investment  credits  is  available  to  the 
cooperatives  in  the  current  crop  year. 
The  Phase  II  reform  of  middle-size  prop- 


under  present  conditions  in  El  Salvador 
is  at  best  a  difficult  task,  requiring  a 
long-term  commitment  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  and  by  the  various 
affected  private  groups,  such  as  the 
campesino  organizations.  I  think  we  can 
and  should  expect  the  Salvadoran 
Government  in  the  next  6  months: 


•  To  mount  a  vigorous  drive  to  g 
the  remaining  likely  claimants  to  app] 

•  To  keep  on  restoring  those  thai 
have  been  evicted; 

•  To  prevent  further  evictions  on 
any  significant  scale;  and 

•  To  accelerate  all  the  other  oper 
tions — the  provisional  titles,  the  defin 
tive  titles,  the  compensation — so  that 
the  Land-to-the-Tiller  Program  can  b( 
completed  before  the  end  of  1983. 

To  this  end  we  will  propose  to  th< 
Salvadoran  Government  that  it  develi 
a  specific  plan,  including  perhaps  a 
special  focus  on  three  or  four  depart- 
ments. For  El  Salvador,  such  a  plan 
would  help  the  government  organize  i 
final  push.  For  us;  it  would  provide  a, 
framework  in  which  to  consider  the  nt 
certification. 

With  regard  to  the  banking  and  e 
port  reforms,  there  is  little  to  report 
since  the  last  certification.  The  nation 
alizations  of  banking  and  export  marl; 
ing  were  complementary  to  the  agrar 
reform.  They  were  meant  to  reduce  c 
centration  of  power  previously  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  privileged  individuals 
make  credit  more  widely  available.  Bi 
reforms  remain  in  place. 

During  1980  and  1981,  three  dra 
of  a  proposed  new  labor  code  were  cii 
lated.  None  was  adopted.  Since  being  ■ 
confirmed  as  Minister  of  Labor  in  the 
present  government,  Julio  Samayoa- 
who  previously  served  as  Minister  of 
Labor  under  President  Duarte  and  is 
now  also  Secretary  General  of  the  Ch  ■ 
tian  Democratic  Party— has  indicated 
that  he  will  submit  new  proposals  aft* 
consulting  with  both  management  anc 
labor.  On  June  28,  the  Constituent 
Assembly  unanimously  extended  both 
price  and  wage  controls. 

As  noted  earlier,  the  most  import 
change  affecting  the  judicial  system  w 
the  designation  of  a  new  Supreme  Co 
by  the  Constituent  Assembly.  The  Sal- 
doran  Government,  recognizing  the 
urgent  need  to  improve  the  judicial 
system  so  that  it  can  function  better  i 
time  of  civil  strife,  acted  to  improve  tl 
standing  and  integrity  of  the  judicial 
process  by  moving  several  major  case; 
into  the  civilian  judicial  system,  in- 
cluding that  of  civil  defense  and  secur 
force  members  in  the  murders  of  Chri 
tian  Democratic  mayors;  the  Roeder 
case  mentioned  earlier;  and  the  case  c 
the  four  U.S.  churchwomen,  in  which 
five  members  of  the  National  Guard 
were  dismissed  from  the  service  and  i 
manded  to  civilian  judicial  authorities  '■ 
prosecution. 
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ions 

•e  required  to  certify  whether  the 
nment  of  El  Salvador 

committed  to  the  holding  of  free  elec- 
ns  at  an  early  date  and  to  that  end  has 
monstrated  its  good  faith  efforts  to 
jin  discussions  with  all  major  political 
itions  in  El  Salvador  which  have  de- 
red  their  willingness  to  find  and  imple- 
mt  an  equitable  political  solution  to  the 
lflict,  with  such  solution  to  involve  a 
nmitment  to: 

)  a  renouncement  of  further  military  or 
paramilitary  activity;  and 

I  the  electoral  process  with  internation- 
ally recognized  observers. 

have  been  asked  in  addition 
ler  the  next  presidential  elections 
till  planned  for  1983."  Constituent 
nbly  elections  were  held  March  28, 
The  campaign  and  the  voting  were 
vised  by  an  independent  Central 
ons  Commission  and  monitored  by 
200  observers  from  over  40  coun- 
ind  the  Organization  of  American 
3  (OAS)  as  well  as  an  international 
corps  of  well  over  700. 
rior  to  the  March  28  elections, 
*s  of  political  parties  belonging  to 
evolutionary  Democratic  Front 
)  were  repeatedly  invited  by  Presi- 
Duarte  and  other  government 
Is,  as  well  as  by  independent  Cen- 
llections  Commission  President 
,mante,  to  participate  in  the  elec- 

Other  candidates  ran  for  office  at 
personal  risk  with  no  security 
,ntees.  But  the  representatives  of 
jerrillas  refused  even  to  discuss — 
•  directly  or  through  the  good 
3  of  others — ways  in  which  they 
;  participate.  Instead,  they  tried  to 
)t  the  election  by  attempting  to  in- 
ite  voters  and  politicians,  calling 
boycott,  and  conducting  armed  at- 
on  election  day  itself, 
he  guerrillas'  efforts  were  rejected 
er  1.5  million  Salvadorans  who 
to  the  polls  in  a  courageous  out- 
ng  of  support  for  peace  and 
cracy.  Six  parties  contested  the 
an;  four  won  seats  in  the  Constitu- 
ssembly.  Since  no  party  received  a 
ity,  a  period  of  difficult  negotia- 
ensued,  resulting  in  the  formation 
Tovisional  government  of  national 

headed  by  the  independent  Alvaro 
na  and  consisting  of  cabinet 
>ers  from  the  three  largest  parties 

assembly  as  well  as  independents, 
he  government  of  national  unity 
overn  until  presidential  elections 
Jld  in  late  1983  or  early  1984.  The 


Constituent  Assembly  will  draft  a  new 
constitution,  establish  the  timing  and 
ground  rules  for  the  presidential  elec- 
tion, and  function  as  an  interim  legis- 
lative body. 

The  elections,  the  peaceful  replace- 
ment of  a  civilian-military  junta  with  a 
representative  civilian  governing  system, 
and  constitution  making  are  all  steps  in 
the  beginning  of  the  democratic  process 
in  El  Salvador.  President  Magana  and 
other  government  officials  are  working 
on  an  amnesty  program.  The  constitu- 
tion and  the  presidential  elections  will 
provide  additional  opportunities  for 
those  elements  associated  with  the  guer- 
rillas who  can  accommodate  to  democ- 
racy to  join  in  the  democratic  process 
and  influence  the  future  of  their  country 
through  the  ballot  box  rather  than 
through  force  of  arms.  We  hope  they 
will. 

Murders  and  Disappearance  of 
American  Citizens 

Section  728  (e)  of  the  International 
Security  and  Cooperation  Act  required 
that  last  January's  certification  contain  a 
determination  that  the  Government  of 
El  Salvador  was  then  making  "good 
faith  efforts"  to  investigate  the  murders 
of  the  four  American  churchwomen  and 
the  two  American  labor  advisers  and  to 
bring  those  responsible  to  justice.  We 
address  these  cases  in  this  certification 
because  we  remain  concerned  that  those 
accused  of  these  reprehensible  crimes 
have  not  yet  been  tried.  We  are  also 
concerned  about  the  case  of  Mr.  John  J. 
Sullivan,  an  American  freelance  journal- 
ist who  disappeared  while  on  assignment 
in  San  Salvador  in  December  1980. 

In  the  case  of  the  four  church- 
women,  five  former  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  have  been  charged  with  ag- 
gravated homicide.  In  accordance  with 
Salvadoran  law,  they  have  been  dis- 
missed from  military  service  and 
remanded  to  the  custody  of  a  civilian 
judge.  In  June,  the  judge  stated  to 
members  of  the  press  that  he  feels  suffi- 
cient evidence  now  exists  to  order  the 
case  to  trial  and  that  he  will  set  a  trial 
date  in  the  near  future. 

The  investigation  into  the  murder  of 
the  American  labor  advisers  has  made 
less  progress.  The  Salvadoran  Court  of 
Appeals  upheld  the  suspension  of  the 
case  against  two  suspects  on  grounds  of 


insufficient  evidence.  In  April,  the  Salva- 
doran Government  established  an  in- 
vestigative working  group  to  seek 
evidence  sufficient  to  reopen  the  case. 
The  investigative  group,  following  pro- 
cedures similar  to  those  used  to  break 
the  churchwomen's  case,  has  independ- 
ently confirmed  a  number  of  points  un- 
covered earlier.  Preliminary  results  are 
encouraging. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Sullivan  remains  un- 
solved. During  the  certification  period,  a 
number  of  leads  were  followed  without 
developing  any  credible  information. 
Acting  on  one  such  lead,  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  exhumed  a  body 
which  had  been  identified  by  anonymous 
tips  as  possibly  that  of  Mr.  Sullivan.  It 
proved  not  to  be.  Then  two  Salvadorans 
associated  with  the  guerrillas  claimed  to 
have  information  on  the  case,  but  our 
contacts  with  them  failed  to  turn  up  any 
evidence.  We  are  satisfied  that  we  have 
been  accorded  the  cooperation  of  the 
Salvadoran  authorities  in  this  case.  We 
will  continue  to  pursue  every  lead. 

Conclusion 

Even  though  the  record  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  during  the  past  2xk 
years  has  not  been  all  any  one  of  us 
might  wish  it  to  be,  it  is  our  firm  belief 
that  El  Salvador  meets  the  standards 
for  continued  U.S.  assistance.  Progress 
toward  a  more  democratic,  more 
equitable,  and  more  humane  society  has 
been  substantial — even  remarkable  in 
light  of  the  circumstances. 

This  is  ultimately  why  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  to  remain  in- 
volved in  the  resolution  of  El  Salvador's 
problems.  El  Salvador  is  our  neighbor. 
We  cannot  ignore  its  turmoil.  We  know 
from  recent  developments  in  Nicaragua 
that  a  guerrilla  force  dominated  by 
Marxist-Leninists  does  not  create  a 
democratic  future  for  its  people  but 
spawns  a  state  apparatus  that  is  intern- 
ally repressive  and  internationally  ag- 
gressive. And  we  know  from  ample 
documentation  the  degree  to  which 
Nicaragua  is  interfering  in  the  affairs  of 
El  Salvador  and  Guatemala  under  the 
banner  of  "revolutionary  interna- 
tionalism." Nicaraguan  Junta  Coor- 
dinator Daniel  Ortega  stated  in  a  July  15 
Madrid  newspaper  interview  that  Nicar- 
agua is  even  supporting  guerrillas  in 
democratic  Honduras. 

If  we  do  not  help  those  in  Central 
America  who  are  committed  to  demo- 
cratic institutions,  we  risk  abandoning 
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them  to  the  designs  of  violent  minorities 
trained  and  armed  by  Cuba  and  Nicar- 
agua. The  Central  American  Democratic 
Community  has  cited  the  military 
danger  which  Nicaragua  poses  for  them 
and  has  endorsed  Honduras'  proposal  to 
hold  discussions  on  ways  to  halt  both  the 
regional  arms  race  and  illegal  arms 
movements  in  the  region  through  inter- 
national supervision  of  ports,  airports, 
borders,  and  strategic  sectors.  The 
United  States  favors  peaceful  solutions 
to  Central  America's  problems  and  op- 
poses the  military  solution  which  Nica- 
ragua and  Cuba  are  promoting. 

Our  policies  have  strongly  and  con- 
sistently supported  a  political  solution  to 
problems  in  El  Salvador.  Military  pre- 
paredness must  be  sufficient  to  protect 
the  people  and  their  sources  of  livelihood 
from  attack.  The  economy  must  be 
capable  of  rebounding  from  sabotage 
and  providing  reasonable  returns  to 


labor  and  management.  But  if  El  Salva- 
dor needs  our  economic  and  military  as- 
sistance, to  overcome  what  a  recent 
Radio  Venceremos  broadcast  boasted 
were  207  guerrilla  actions  in  July  alone 
"to  destabilize  the  regime  economically," 
the  fundamental  problem  in  El  Salvador 
is  political— the  need  to  establish  demo- 
cratic institutions  representative  of  all 
citizens.  We  believe  that  an  impressive 
start  has  been  made.  But  it  is  not 
enough  to  have  surprised  the  far  left 
with  the  degree  of  popular  support  for 
peace  and  democracy.  What  is  needed 
now  is  the  consolidation  of  aspirations 
into  reality.  That  is  what  our  policy  is  all 
about. 


xThe  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


effectively  in  aiding  a  regional  ally 
against  an  external  invasion  or  in  si 
pressing  internal  conflict. 

Cuba  does  not  have  the  ability  t 
conduct  an  outright  invasion  of  anolj 
country  in  the  region  except  for  the: 
Caribbean  microstates.  Nor  does  H?i 
possess  sufficient  amphibious  assauh 
landing  craft  or  aircraft  capable  of 
transporting  heavy  equipment. 

On  occasion  Cuba  has  been  reck 
in  using  its  capabilities.  The  most  re 
example  occurred  on  May  10,  1980, 
when  Cuban  Air  Force  fighters,  in  bi 
daylight,  attacked  and  sank  a  clearly 
marked  Bahamian  patrol  vessel  insic 
Bahamian  territorial  waters,  killing : 
crewmembers.  The  following  day,  Cy 
MiGs  buzzed  a  populated  island  beloj 
ing  to  The  Bahamas,  and  a  Cuban  hi 
copter  carrying  Cuban  troops  landed) 
the  island  in  pursuit  of  the  surviving 
crewmembers. 


Cuban  Armed  Forces  and 
the  Soviet  Military  Presence 


Any  formulation  of  U.S.  foreign  policy, 
to  be  complete,  would  have  to  devote 
special  attention  to  the  challenge  Cuba 
presents  to  U.S.  interests,  especially  in 
the  Third  World.  Cuba  has  developed  an 
extraordinary  capacity  to  influence 
events  in  such  diverse  regions  as  sub- 
Saharan  Africa  and  Central  America  in 
spite  of  serious  economic  problems  at 
home.  Its  ability  to  project  power  far  out 
of  proportion  to  its  size  is  directly 
related  to  its  association  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Soviet  support  for  the 
development  of  its  military  machine. 

This  study  is  being  issued  in  the  in- 
terests of  contributing  to  better  public 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  Cuba's 
massive  military  buildup  and  how  it 
contributes  to  Castro's  ability  to 
challenge  orderly  political  and  economic 
development  in  this  hemisphere  and 
elsewhere. 

Summary 

Cuba  has  by  far  the  most  formidable  and 
largest  military  force  in  the  Caribbean 
Basin  with  the  exception  of  the  United 
States.  In  all  of  Latin  America,  only 
Brazil— with  a  population  more  than  12 
times  that  of  Cuba — has  a  larger  mili- 
tary establishment.  Increasing  Soviet- 
Cuban  military  ties  and  the  improve- 


ment of  the  Cuban  Armed  Forces  have 
enabled  Cuba  to  assume  a  far  more  in- 
fluential world  role  than  its  size  and  re- 
sources would  otherwise  dictate. 

Since  1975,  the  U.S.S.R.  has  under- 
taken a  major  modernization  of  all 
branches  of  the  Cuban  military,  trans- 
forming it  from  a  home  defense  force  in- 
to the  best  equipped  military  establish- 
ment in  Latin  America  and  one  possess- 
ing significant  offensive  capabilities. 
Equipment  delivered  to  the  ground 
forces  has  enhanced  both  their  mobility 
and  firepower.  The  Air  Force,  with 
some  200  Soviet-supplied  MiG  jet 
fighters,  now  is  probably  the  best 
equipped  in  Latin  America.  The  Navy 
has  acquired  two  torpedo  attack  sub- 
marines and  a  Koni-class  frigate,  which 
will  be  able  to  sustain  operations 
throughout  the  Caribbean  Basin  and  will 
enable  Castro  to  project  power  well  be- 
yond Cuba's  shores. 

As  a  result  of  this  modernization 
program  and  Cuba's  combat  experience 
in  Angola  and  Ethiopia,  the  Castro 
regime  possesses  a  substantial  regional 
intervention  capability.  Havana  has  in- 
creased its  airborne-trained  forces  to  a 
level  of  some  3,000-4,000  troops  and 
also  has  improved  its  airlift  and  sealift 
capability.  Although  modest  by  Western 
standards,  this  capability  is  impressive 
in  the  Central  American  and  Caribbean 
context.  It  would  be  employed  most 


The  Cuban  Military 

Since  the  mid-1970s,  when  Cuba  inti 
vened  in  Angola  on  a  large  scale  anc 
Soviet  Union  began  to  modernize  Cv 
Armed  Forces,  the  Cuban  military  h 
evolved  from  a  predominantly  home 
fense  force  into  a  formidable  power 
relative  to  its  Latin  American  neigh! 
The  cost  of  Soviet  arms  delivered  to 
Castro  since  1960  exceeds  $2.5  billioi 
These  arms  deliveries,  plus  the  annu: 
$3  billion  economic  subsidy,  are  tied 
Cuba's  ongoing  military  and  political 
abroad  in  support  of  Soviet  objective 
The  recent  deliveries  of  Soviet  milita 
equipment  to  Cuba  are  the  latest  in  a 
surge  of  deliveries  over  the  past  year 
Since  January  1981,  Soviet  merchant 
ships  have  delivered  some  66,000  ton 
military  equipment,  compared  with  tl 
previous  10-year  annual  average  of 
15,000  tons.  These  weapons  represen 
the  most  significant  Soviet  military  si 
ply  effort  to  Cuba  since  a  record  250/ 
tons  was  shipped  in  1962.  There  are 
several  reasons  for  this  increase: 

•  The  beginning  of  a  new  5-year 
grading  and  replacement  cycle; 

•  Additional  arms  to  equip  the  ne 
territorial  militia,  which  Cuba  now 
claims  to  be  500,000  strong  but  which 
expects  to  reach  1  million; 

•  Increasing  stockpiles,  much  of 
which  is  passed  to  regional  supporter; 
and 

•  A  convincing  demonstration  of 
Moscow's  continuing  support  for  the 
Havana  regime. 
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n  addition  to  major  weapons 
ms,  large  quantities  of  ammunition, 
arms,  spares,  and  support  equip- 
probably  were  delivered, 
luba's  Armed  Forces  total  more 
225,000  personnel— 200,000  Army, 
0  Air  Force  and  Air  Defense,  and 

0  Navy— including  those  on  active 
either  in  Cuba  or  overseas  and 

belonging  to  the  ready  reserves, 

1  are  subject  to  immediate  mobiliza- 
With  a  population  of  just  under  10 
m,  Cuba  has  the  largest  military 

in  the  Caribbean  Basin  and  the 
id  largest  in  Latin  America  after 
J,  with  a  population  of  more  than 
tullion.  More  than  2%  of  the  Cuban 
lation  belongs  to  the  active-duty 
iry  and  ready  reserves,  compared 
an  average  of  less  than  0.4%  in 
•  countries  in  the  Caribbean  Basin. 


In  addition,  Cuba's  large  paramilitary 
organizations  and  reserves  would  be 
available  to  provide  internal  support  to 
the  military. 

The  quantitative  and  qualitative 
upgrading  of  the  armed  forces  and  their 
recent  combat  experience  in  Africa  give 
the  Cuban  military  definite  advantages 
over  its  Latin  American  neighbors.  Cuba 
is  the  only  country  in  Latin  America  to 
have  undertaken  a  major  overseas  mili- 
tary effort  since  World  War  II,  giving 
both  Army  and  Air  Force  personnel  re- 
cent combat  experience  in  operating 
many  of  the  weapons  in  their  inven- 
tories. About  70%  of  Cuban  troops  who 
have  served  in  Africa  have  been  reserv- 
ists. Reservists  generally  spend  about  45 
days  per  year  on  active  duty  and  can  be 
integrated  quickly  into  the  armed  forces. 
Cuba's  civilian  enterprises,  such  as 


S.R.  Seaborne  Military  Deliveries  to  Cuba 
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Cubana  Airlines  and  the  merchant 
marine,  have  been  used  effectively  in 
support  of  military  operations.  Havana 
has  dedicated  significant  resources  to 
modernize  and  professionalize  its  armed 
forces  and  to  maintain  a  well-prepared 
reserve.  Cuba  has  demonstrated  that, 
when  supported  logistically  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  has  both  the  capability  and  the 
will  to  deploy  large  numbers  of  troops 
and  can  be  expected  to  do  so  whenever 
the  Castro  government  believes  it  to  be 
in  Cuba's  best  interest. 

Equipment  delivered  to  the  Army 
since  the  mid-1970s,  including  T-62 
tanks,  BMP  infantry  combat  vehicles, 
BRDM  armored  reconnaissance  vehicles, 
antitank  guns,  towed  field  guns,  BM-21 
multiple  rocket  launchers,  and 
ZSU-23-4  self-propelled  antiaircraft 
guns,  have  begun  to  alleviate  earlier  de- 
ficiencies in  Cuba's  mechanized  capabili- 
ty and  to  provide  increased  firepower.  In 
addition  to  its  qualitative  advantage,  the 
Cuban  Army  has  an  overwhelming 
numerical  superiority  in  weapons  over 
its  Latin  American  neighbors. 

The  Cuban  Air  Force  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  probably  the  best  equipped 
in  Latin  America.  Its  inventory  includes 
some  200  Soviet-supplied  MiG  jet 
fighters,  with  two  squadrons  of  FLOG- 
GERs  (the  exact  model  of  the  second 
squadron  recently  delivered  is  not  yet 
determined).  The  MiG-23s  have  the 
range  to  reach  portions  of  the  south- 
eastern United  States,  most  of  Central 
America,  and  most  Caribbean  nations. 
On  a  round-trip  mission,  however, 
Cuban-based  aircraft  would  be  capable 
of  conducting  only  limited  air  engage- 
ments in  Central  America.  If  based  on 
Central  American  soil — a  feasible  option 
given  the  closeness  of  Cuban-Nicaraguan 
relations — Cuba's  fighter  aircraft  could 
be  effectively  employed  in  either  a 
ground-attack  or  air-superiority  role.  A 
similar  arrangement  would  be  possible  in 
Grenada  once  Cuban  workers  complete 
the  construction  of  an  airfield  with  a 
9,000-foot  runway  there.  If  the  MiG-23s 
were  to  stage  from  Nicaragua  and 
Grenada,  their  combat  radius  would  be 
expanded  to  include  all  of  Central 
America,  including  the  northern  tier  of 
South  America. 

Cuban  defenses  have  been  strength- 
ened by  the  additions  of  mobile  SA-6 
launchers  and  related  radars  for  air 
defense,  SA-2  transporters,  SA-2 
missile  canisters,  new  early  warning  and 
height-finding  radar  stations,  and  elec- 
tronic warfare  vans. 


'Approximate  figure 
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For  Selected  Caribbean  Countries 


Relative  Military  Strength 

For  Selected  Latin  American  Countries 


*s////'/* 


People  In 

%0( 

Country 

Population 

Military 

Population 

(thousands) 

(thousands) 

In  Military 

Cuba 

9,800 

227.0 

2.32 

Argentina 

28,000 

185.5 

.66 

Bolivia 

5,500 

26.6 

.48 
.22 

Brazil 

124,780 

272.6 

Chile 

11,180 

92.0 

.82 

Colombia 

27,310 

70.0 

.26 

Ecuador 

8,250 

38.8 

.47 

Paraguay 

3,270 

16.0 

.49     . 

Peru 

18,075 

130.0 

.72 

Uruguay 

2,945 

29.7 

1.01     i 

Venezuela 

16,459 

40.8 

.25 

Dominican  Republic 

5,835 

22.5 

.39     i 

Guatemala 

7,200 

15.1 

.21 

Honduras 

3,900 

11.2 

5 

Mexico 

69,000 

119.5 

Source:  Military  Balance, 

1981-1982. 
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The  Cuban  Navy,  with  a  strength  of 
about  10,000  personnel,  remains  essen- 
tially a  defensive  force.  However,  its 
two  recently  acquired  Foxtrot-class  sub- 
marines and  single  Koni-class  frigate, 
once  fully  integrated  into  the  operational 
force,  will  be  able  to  sustain  operations 
through  the  Caribbean  Basin,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.1  The  primary  vessels  for 
carrying  out  the  Navy's  defensive  mis- 
sions are  Osa-  and  Komar-class  missile 
attack  boats,  whose  range  can  extend 
well  into  the  Caribbean.  They  are  armed 
with  SS-N-2  STYX  ship-to-ship 
missiles.  Cuba  has  received,  in  addition, 
Turya-class  hydrofoil  torpedo  boats, 
Yevgenya-class  inshore  minesweepers, 
and  a  Sonya-class  minesweeper.  Al- 
though not  equipped  for  sustained 
operations  away  from  its  main  bases, 
the  Cuban  Navy  could  conduct  limited 
interdiction  missions  in  the  Caribbean. 
Cuba  also  has  a  3,000-man  coast  guard 
organization. 


By  Western  standards,  Cuba's  capa- 
bility to  intervene  in  a  hostile  environ- 
ment using  its  indigenous  transport 
equipment  is  modest,  but  it  is  consider- 
ably more  formidable  in  the  Central 
American  context.  As  in  1975,  when  a 
single  battalion  of  Cuban  airborne  troops 
airlifted  to  Luanda,  Angola,  at  a  critical 
moment  and  played  a  role  far  out  of  pro- 
portion to  its  size,  a  battle-tested  Cuban 
force  interjected  quickly  into  a  combat 
situation  in  Central  America  could  prove 
to  be  decisive.  Moreover,  since  the 
Angolan  experience,  Havana  has  in- 
creased the  training  of  airborne  forces, 
which  now  consist  of  a  special  troops 
contingent  and  a  landing  and  assault 
brigade,  and  has  improved  its  air  and 
sealift  capacity.  Introduction  of  sophisti- 
cated Soviet  weapons  geared  toward 
mobility  and  offensive  missions  has  im- 
proved Cuban  ability  to  conduct  military 
operations  off  the  island. 

Cuba  still  lacks  sufficient  transport 


aircraft  capable  of  supporting  long- 
range,  large-scale  troop  movements  ai 
would  have  to  turn  to  the  Soviets  to 
achieve  such  a  capability.  Cuba  is  able 
transport  large  numbers  of  troops  and 
supplies  within  the  Caribbean,  howeve 
using  its  military  and  civilian  aircraft. 
Since  1975,  the  Cuban  commerical  air 
fleet  has  acquired  seven  IL-62  long- 
range  jet  transport  aircraft  and  some 
TU-154  medium- to-long-range  transpc 
aircraft,  each  capable  of  carrying 
150-200  combat-equipped  troops.  By 
comparison,  Cuba  conducted  the  1975 
airlift  to  Luanda  with  only  five  mediur 
range  aircraft,  each  having  a  maximur 
capacity  of  100  troops. 

Cuba  has  recently  acquired  the 
AN-26  short-range  transport.  The  moi 
effective  use  of  this  aircraft  from  Cub? 
bases  would  be  in  transporting  troops 
supplies  to  a  friendly  country,  but  it  is 
capable,  with  full  payload,  of  airdrop- 
ping troops  on  portions  of  Florida  and 
Belize;  Jamaica,  Haiti,  and  The 
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imas;  and  most  of  the  Dominican 
jblic.  If  based  in  Nicaragua,  the 
26s  could  reach  virtually  all  of  Cen- 
America  in  either  a  transport  or  air- 
i  role.  In  addition,  more  than  30 
Her  military  and  civilian  transport 
es,  including  those  used  in  Angola, 
i  be  used  to  fly  troops  and  muni- 
5  to  Central  America. 
Hie  Soviet  military  deliveries  also 
i  improve  Cuban  ability  to  conduct 
ary  operations  abroad.  In  Angola, 
■xample,  the  mobile  SA-6  surface-to- 
nissile  system  operated  by  the 
ins  could  provide  a  valuable  comple- 
t  to  other  less  effective  air  defense 
3ms.  The  new  equipment  would 
ile  Havana  to  continue  assistance  to 
ragua.  The  MiG-23  and  MiG-21 
«rs  probably  would  be  most  effec- 
in  aiding  the  Sandinista  regime, 
oyment  of  a  few  dozen  MiGs  would 
seriously  reduce  Cuba's  defenses, 
Cuban-piloted  MiGs  would  enable 
ragua  to  counter  virtually  any 
at  from  within  the  region. 
Ln  early  1982  Cuba  also  received 
B  Mi-24  HIND-D  helicopters,  the 
assaut  helicopters  in  Cuba's  inven- 
which  also  includes  the  Mi-8  HIP. 
Mi-24 — armed  with  a  57mm  can- 
minigun,  and  rocket  pods  and 
yring  a  combat  squad — will  provide 


Cuba  with  improved  offensive  capability. 

Cuba's  ability  to  mount  an  amphibi- 
ous assault  is  constrained  both  by  the 
small  number  of  naval  infantry  and  by  a 
dearth  of  suitable  landing  craft.  Cuba 
would,  however,  be  capable  of  transport- 
ing large  numbers  of  troops  and  sup- 
plies— using  ships  belonging  to  the  mer- 
chant marine  and  the  navy — to  ports 
secured  by  friendly  forces,  if  the  United 
States  did  not  become  involved. 

Cuba's  Paramilitary  Organizations 

Cuba's  several  paramilitary  organiza- 
tions involve  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
civilian  personnel  during  peacetime  and 
would  be  available  to  support  the 
military  during  times  of  crisis.  Although 
these  groups  would  be  far  less  combat 
capable  than  any  segment  of  the  mili- 
tary, they  do  provide  the  civilian  popula- 
tion with  at  least  rudimentary  military 
training  and  discipline.  Their  primary 
orientation  is  internal  security  and  local 
defense. 

The  extent  to  which  the  military  is 
involved  in  the  civilian  sector  is  further 
indicated  by  its  activity  within  the  eco- 
nomic sphere.  In  addition  to  uniformed 
personnel,  the  Ministry  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Armed  Forces  (MINFAR) 


ngth  and  Missions  of  Cuba' 

s  Paramilitary  Organizations 

zatlon 

Subordination 

Strength 

Mission 

i  Labor 

MINFAR 
(Ministry  of  the 
Revolutionary 
Armed  Forces) 

100,000 

Civic  action  force,  receiving  little 
military  training  in  peacetime. 
One  wartime  mission  would  be 
to  operate  and  protect  the 
railroads. 

Defense 


MINFAR 


orial  Troop       MINFAR 


100,000 


More  than  500,000 
at  present;  still 
forming 


it  Guard 
is 

nal  Revolu- 
y  Police 


rtment  of 
Security 


MININT  (Ministry     3,000  full-time,  plus 
of  the  Interior)         unknown  number  of 
civilian  auxiliaries 


MININT 


MININT 


10,000,  plus  52,000 
civilian  auxiliaries 


10,000-15,000 


"Military"  units  would  assist  in 
providing  local  defense;  non- 
military  would  provide  first  aid 
and  disaster  relief. 

Regional  security/local  defense. 


Help  guard  Cuban  coastline. 


Responsible  for  public  order  in 
peacetime;  could  help  provide 
rear  area  security  during  war- 
time. 

Counterintelligence  and  preven- 
tion of  counter-revolutionary  ac- 
tivities. 


employs  more  than  30,000  civilian 
workers  in  factories  and  repair  facilities 
in  Cuba  and  in  building  roads  and  air- 
fields in  Africa.  Many  of  them  are  em- 
ployees of  MINFAR's  Central  Director- 
ate for  Housing  and  Construction  which, 
in  addition  to  military  construction, 
builds  housing  and  apartment  complexes 
for  military  and  civilian  personnel  of 
both  MINFAR  and  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior.  The  Youth  Labor  Army  also 
contributes  to  economic  development  by 
engaging  in  agricultural,  industrial,  con- 
struction, transportation,  and  other  proj- 
ects. 

The  Soviet  Presence 

The  Soviet  military  presence  in  Cuba  in- 
cludes a  ground  forces  brigade  of  about 
2,600  men,  a  military  advisory  group  of 
2,000,  and  an  intelligence-collection 
facility.  There  also  are  6,000-8,000 
Soviet  civilian  advisers  in  Cuba.  Military 
deployments  to  Cuba  consist  of  periodic 
visits  by  Soviet  naval  reconnaissance  air- 
craft and  task  groups. 

Soviet  ground  forces  have  been  in 
Cuba  since  shortly  before  the  1962 
missile  crisis.  Located  near  Havana,  the 
ground  forces  brigade  consists  of  one 
tank  and  three  motorized  rifle  battalions 
as  well  as  various  combat  and  support 
units.  Likely  missions  include  providing 
a  small  symbolic  Soviet  commitment  to 
Castro — implying  a  readiness  to  defend 
Cuba — and  probably  providing  security 
for  Soviet  personnel  and  key  Soviet 
facilities,  particularly  for  the  Soviets' 
large  intelligence-collection  facility.  The 
brigade  almost  certainly  would  not  have 
a  role  as  an  intervention  force,  although 
it  is  capable  of  tactical  defense  and 
offensive  operations  in  Cuba.  Unlike 
units  such  as  airborne  divisions,  it  is  not 
structured  for  rapid  deployment,  and  no 
transport  aircraft  able  to  carry  its 
armed  vehicles  and  heavy  equipment  are 
stationed  in  Cuba. 

The  Soviet  military  advisory  group 
provides  technical  advice  in  support  of 
weapons  such  as  the  MiGs,  surface-to-air 
missiles,  and  the  FOXTROT  submarines; 
some  also  are  attached  to  Cuban  ground 
units.  The  Soviets'  intelligence-collection 
facility — their  largest  outside  the 
U.S.S.R. — monitors  U.S.  military  and 
civilian  communications. 

Since  the  naval  ship  visit  program 
began  in  1969,  21  Soviet  naval  task 
groups  have  deployed  to  the  Caribbean, 
virtually  all  of  them  visiting  Cuban 
ports.  The  most  recent  visit  occurred  in 
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April  and  May  1981  and  included  the 
first  by  a  Kara-class  cruiser — the  largest 
Soviet  combatant  ever  to  have  visited 
the  island.  Soviet  intelligence-collection 
ships  operating  off  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States  regularly  call  at  Cuba,  as 
do  hydrographic  research  and  space- 
support  ships  operating  in  the  region.  In 
addition,  the  Soviet  Navy  maintains  a 
salvage  and  rescue  ship  in  Havana  for 
emergency  operations. 

Since  1975,  Soviet  TU-95  Bear  D  re- 
connaissance aircraft  have  deployed 
periodically  to  Cuba.  Typically,  these  air- 
craft are  deployed  in  pairs  and  stay  in 
Cuba  for  several  weeks  at  a  time.  The 
flights  traditionally  have  been  associated 
with  U.S.,  NATO,  and  Soviet  exercises; 
the  transit  of  U.S.  ships  to  and  from  the 
Mediterranean;  and  periods  of  increased 
international  tension. 

The  Soviets  apparently  sent  a  con- 
siderable number  of  pilots  to  augment 


Cuban  Advisers 

Nation 

Total  Number  (Estimated) 
Military                  Civilian 

Angola 
Ethiopia 
Nicaragua 
South  Yemen 
Grenada 

20,000-25,000 

11,000-13,000 

2,000 

200-300 

30 

6,000 
600 

4,000 
100 
300 

Cuba's  air  defense  during  two  periods — 
early  1976  and  during  1978 — when 
Cuban  pilots  were  sent  to  Angola  and 
Ethiopia.  They  filled  in  for  the  Cuban 
pilots  deployed  abroad  and  provided  the 
Cuban  Air  Force  with  sufficient  person- 
nel to  perform  its  primary  mission  of  air 
defense  of  the  island. 


Threat  to  Hemispheric  Strategic 
Defense 

Cuban  miltary  ties  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Soviet  presence  in  Cuba, 
large  Soviet  intelligence-collection  fa 
ty,  and  the  periodic  Soviet  air  and  n;i 
presence  pose  not  inconsiderable  mil 
tary  threats  to  U.S.  security  interest, 
the  hemisphere.  Because  of  Cuba's  pi 
imity  to  vital  sea  lanes,  the  Soviets  c 
Cubans  in  wartime  could  attempt  to 
terdict  the  movement  of  troops,  sup- 
plies, and  raw  materials  in  the  Gulf  ( 
Mexico  and  Caribbean  Sea  and  could 
strike  key  facilities  in  the  area. 


irThe  Koni  has  an  operating  range  of 
2,000  nautical  miles  without  refueling  or, 
plenishment.  The  Foxtrots  have  a  range  i 
9,000  nautical  miles  at  7  knots  per  hour  a 
patrol  duration  of  70  days.  ■ 


Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba 


by  Thomas  O.  Enders 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the 
Judiciary  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  on  May  k,  1982.  Ambassador 
Enders  is  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs.1 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present 
to  you  our  FY  1982  and  1983  budget  re- 
quest for  radio  broadcasting  to  Cuba,  a 
new  program  to  provide  to  the  Cuban 
people  an  alternate,  reliable  source  of 
news  and  commentary  about  events  tak- 
ing place  in  their  homeland.  But  before  I 
get  into  the  details  of  this  request,  per- 
haps I  should  begin  with  Cuban  society 
itself. 


The  Cuban  Society 

There  is  nothing  quite  like  it.  The 
economy,  organized  in  the  familiar 
Soviet  command  model,  has  registered  a 
general  failure.  Despite  growing  Soviet 
assistance  in  oil  sales  at  low  prices  and 
sugar  purchases  at  high  prices— the 
whole  Soviet  aid  effort  is  now  equivalent 
to  one-quarter  of  Cuba's  GNP— per 
capita  income  in  Cuba  has  been  stagnant 
and  steadily  falling  relative  to  much  of 
Latin  America. 

Yet,  Cuba  projects  power  in  the 
world.  The  Soviet  Union  subsidizes  Cuba 


with  over  $3  billion  in  economic  aid  an- 
nually. In  addition,  Cuba's  armed 
forces— augmented  by  66,000  tons  of 
Soviet  military  deliveries  in  1981 
alone — are  stronger  than  any  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  other  than  the 
United  States.  It  maintains  40,000 
soldiers  in  Africa,  dominating  two  coun- 
tries, and  doing  for  the  Soviet  Union 
what  the  Gurkha  mercenaries  did  for 
19th  century  England.  In  Central 
America,  Cuba  is  attempting  to  unite 
the  left  in  search  of  the  violent  over- 
throw of  established  government  and 
maintains  no  less  than  1,800-2,000 
military  and  security  personnel  in 
Nicaragua. 

In  other  words,  a  would-be  foreign 
policy  giant  is  allied  to  an  economic 
pygmy,  whose  peoples  have  had  to 
sacrifice  all  hope  for  a  rising  standard  of 
living  in  order  to  gain  advantages  in 
foreign  affairs. 

Most  countries  cannot  overcommit 
to  state  interests  in  this  manner, 
because  the  people  force  them  to  ad- 
dress their  concerns.  But  Cubans  lack 
the  means  to  hold  their  government  ac- 
countable. 

Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba,  Inc. 

The  proposal  we  discuss  today — Radio 
Broadcasting  to  Cuba,  Inc.— is  intended 


to  supply  what  the  Cuban  public  is  m 
ing:  reliable  news  about  Cuban  life, 
features,  sports,  and  entertainment 
alternatives  to  the  distorted,  censoret 
news  that  is  being  offered  by  a  gover 
ment  that  rules  not  for  the  people  bui 
for  itself. 

No,  this  is  not  a  project  to  tell  tht 
Cuban  people  about  the  United  States 
The  Voice  of  America — whose  charte 
international  news  and  American 
features  and  culture — already  does  th 
It  can  be  heard  in  Spanish.  So,  also,  c 
Florida  radio  stations  broadcasting  in 
Spanish  to  Cuban-Americans.  These  s 
tions  can  tell  Cubans  much  about  us,  1 
they  are  not  an  adequate  source  of  inl 
mation  about  what  is  going  on  in  Cub; 
itself. 

Nor  is  it  a  project  to  incite  Cubans 
to  revolt  against  their  own  society. 
There  is  provocation  enough  in  the 
redistributed  poverty,  in  the  depressin 
austerity,  in  the  unemployment  and 
underemployment  of  educated  Cubans 
in  the  rigid  regimentation  and  in 
Castro's  speeches  that  only  further 
sacrifice  lies  ahead.  But  it  would  be  irr 
moral  and  irresponsible  to  set  a  people 
against  a  government  that  monopolize 
the  means  of  coercion. 

This  radio  is  a  proposal  to  give 
Cubans  the  means  they  now  lack  to 
know  what  kind  of  a  society  has  been 
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)sed  on  them,  to  furnish  them  with  a 
ce  of  news  and  entertainment  that 
>t  manipulated  by  the  state,  to  let 
a  find  out  what  is  really  happening 
ieir  country,  to  inform  them  why  so 
y  have  gone  off  to  foreign  military 
■  not  always  to  return,  and  to  learn 
t  the  state  really  does  with  the 
Ith  of  the  Cuban  people. 
The  radio— like  Radio  Free  Europe 
Radio  Liberty  before  it— is  intended 
lually  to  earn  its  audience  through 
pecial  sensitivity  to  needs  the  state 
res.  It  will  speak  to  young  people  of 
sports  and  music  they  love.  It  will 
k  to  adults  of  the  great  Cuban  and 
>anic-American  heritage  they  ad- 
;,  which  so  often  the  state 
grates.  And  it  will  give  news  on  the 
;h  of  which  the  listeners  can  rely. 
We  know  that  in  Eastern  Europe  it 

years  for  Radio  Free  Europe  to 
i  an  audience.  Little  by  little  that  au- 
ce  expanded.  Radio  Free  Europe 

has  perhaps  70%  of  the  Polish  radio 
ence.  Is  there  any  doubt  that  the 
lges  of  the  last  decade  could  have 
ired  without  that  honest,  trust- 
thy,  humane,  outside  contact? 
Our  proposal  is,  thus,  to  begin  a  sus- 
sd  effort,  over  many  years,  to  help 
Cubans  know  more  about  their  coun- 
ind,  thus,  to  hold  their  government 
untable  in  ways  it  is  not  now. 

I 

.  Diplomatic  Efforts 

ole  say:  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to 
)tiate  with  the  Cubans,  or  it  isn't  like 
)  engage  in  propaganda,  or  Cuban 
.itermeasures  will  hurt  us  too  much, 
have  tried  to  talk  with  Cuba  in  the 
i ,  and  it  would  be  wrong  to  rule  out 
lg  again.  But  the  record  is  daunting. 
In  1977,  we  started  talking  seriously 
le  Cubans,  saying  we  wanted  to 
■fte  conditions  in  which  the  legacy  of 
past— the  embargo  and  the  political 
ion— could  be  overcome.  We  sug- 
iled  a  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  more 
I  20,000  Cuban  troops  from  Angola. 
l|r  all,  the  civil  war  was  over.  While 
i  alked,  Cuba  went  into  Ethiopia, 
j Conversations  continued.  In 
i,  1978,  Cuba  launched  upon  a  new  ag- 
•|  sive  strategy  in  Central  America, 
ting  the  left  parties  of  first, 


Nicaragua,  then  El  Salvador,  then 
Guatemala — committing  them  to  the 
destruction  of  their  established  govern- 
ment. 

Talks  went  on.  In  1980,  Castro 
turned  the  desire  of  many  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  flee  Cuba  into  a  hostile  act 
against  the  United  States— the  Mariel 
boatlift.  It  is  not  wrong  to  talk  to  adver- 
saries. Often  it  is  only  prudent.  But 
what  counts  is  not  the  medium,  but  the 
message.  Talks  cannot  be  a  complete 
Cuban  policy,  any  more  than  diplomatic 
exchanges  are  a  complete  Soviet  or 
Polish  policy.  Diplomacy  enables  us  to 
talk  to  the  government.  We  must  also 
talk  to  the  people. 

Others  ask:  Should  we  be  associated 
with  "propaganda?"  No,  we  should  not. 
We  will  not  succeed  in  attracting  an  au- 
dience in  Cuba  if  we  offer  them  prop- 
aganda. If  there  are  false  reports,  the 
listeners  will  soon  realize  the  reports  are 
false — if  false  reports  continue,  they  will 
turn  off.  Only  by  respecting  its  audience 
can  a  project  like  this  succeed. 

So  it  must  be  the  creature  of  no 
political  tendency,  of  no  action  group,  of 
no  vested  interest.  We  have  acquired  ex- 
perience—in Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty— of  how  to  do  that,  even 
though  the  beginnings  were  difficult. 

To  assist  the  Administration  in  for- 
mulating its  plan  for  broadcasting  to 
Cuba,  a  Presidential  commission  was 
established  last  September.  The 
members  of  the  commission  were  ap- 
pointed in  mid-January.  They  include 
F.  Clifton  White,  its  chairman,  as  well 
as  former  Senator  from  Florida,  Richard 
Stone,  and  Jorge  L.  Mas,  among  others. 

As  a  result  of  its  first  two  meetings, 
the  commission  has  strongly  endorsed 
the  concept  of  radio  broadcasting  to 
Cuba  as  well  as  much  of  the  preparatory 
work  already  undertaken  by  various 
agencies  of  this  Administration. 

Specifically,  the  commission  has 
recommended  that  broadcasting  to  Cuba 
be  undertaken  by  an  independent,  non- 
profit entity,  Radio  Broadcasting  to 
Cuba,  Inc.,  which  will  operate  Radio 
Marti  in  much  the  same  manner  that 
RFE/RL,  Inc.  now  operates  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty.  RBC,  Inc., 
has  already  been  incorporated  as  a  pre- 
liminary step.  The  bill,  as  approved  by 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
amends  the  board  for  International 


Broadcasting  Act  (BIB)  of  1973  to 
authorize  BIB  to  further  "the  open  com- 
munication of  information  and  ideas  to 
the  people  of  Cuba."  Accordingly,  RBC, 
Inc.  is  available  if  BIB  wishes  to  use  it. 

In  order  to  establish  Radio  Marti, 
we  are  requesting  $10  million  for  FY 
1982.  Of  this  amount,  $4.2  million  will 
be  devoted  to  the  construction  of  trans- 
mission facilities  and  $7.2  million  will  be 
used  for  operating  expenses  to  cover 
programming,  engineering,  and  adminis- 
trative costs.  For  FY  1983,  we  require 
$7.7  million,  a  reduction  of  $2.3  million 
from  the  1982  request.  This  decrease  is 
a  result  of  nonrecurring  construction 
and  administrative  costs. 

Conclusion 

Radio  Marti  is  designed  to  respond  to  a 
basic  human  need— the  need  to  have  ac- 
cess to  information  on  events  and 
policies  that  affect  the  lives  of  in- 
dividuals. Freedom  of  information  is 
what  we  are  talking  about  here — funda- 
mental freedom  recognized  by  every  re- 
sponsible individual  and  government  in 
the  world.  This  right,  this  freedom,  has 
been  consistently  denied  to  the  Cuban 
people  since  Castro  came  to  power  in 
1959.  Radio  Marti  will  help  fill  this  long- 
standing information  gap. 

Those  of  us  who  have  lived  in  a 
Communist  state  will  know  just  how 
much  Radio  Marti  can  affect  the  lives  of 
Cubans.  For  those  of  us  who  have  not,  it 
is  an  opportunity  to  offer  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple hope  and  the  means  to  make  in- 
formed judgments  on  the  actions  of  their 
own  government.  For  a  people  bottled 
up  in  a  system  of  oppression  which  they 
did  not  seek  and  cannot  remove,  that 
can  be  precious. 


2The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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Radio  Marti  and 
Cuban  Interference 

by  Thomas  O.  Enders 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Telecommunications,  Consumer  Pro- 
tection, and  Finance  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  on 
May  10,  1982.  Ambassador  Enders  is 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American 
Affairs.  Radio  Marti  is  a  U.S.  Govern- 
ment proposal  to  establish  radio  broad- 
casting to  Cuba.1 

I  would  like  to  set  the  record  straight 
concerning  Cuban  interference  with 
American  broadcasting.  The  serious 
problem  of  Cuban  interference  with  the 
radio  broadcasting  of  its  neighbors,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  is  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  Radio  Marti  ques- 
tion. Serious  Cuban  interference  has 
been  going  on  for  over  a  decade,  long 
before  Radio  Marti  was  even  an  idea. 
More  recently,  2  years  and  one  ad- 
ministration before  Radio  Marti  was  an- 
nounced, Cuba  made  known  plans  for 
stations  that  would  cause  much  added 
interference.  Today  Cuba  is  continuing 
its  interference,  and  Radio  Marti  is  not 
even  on  the  air.  In  fact,  Cuba's  broad- 
casting plans  that  will  result  in  in- 
creased interference  for  American 
broadcasters  will  probably  be  imple- 
mented with  or  without  Radio  Marti  as  a 
scapegoat.  And  if  Cuba  did  not  have 
Radio  Marti  it  would  find  another  pre- 
text. 

Radio  Marti 

Radio  Marti  is  intended  to  provide  the 
Cuban  people  with  an  alternate,  reliable 
source  of  news  and  commentary  about 
events  taking  place  in  their  homeland.  It 
is  intended  to  supply  what  the  Cuban 
public  is  missing — reliable  news  about 
Cuban  life,  features,  sports  and  enter- 
tainment; alternatives  to  the  distorted, 
censored  news  and  programming  that  is 
being  offered  by  a  government  that  rules 
not  for  the  people  but  for  itself. 

Radio  Marti  is  a  proposal  to  give 
Cubans  the  means  they  now  lack  to 
know  what  kind  of  a  society  has  been 
imposed  on  them,  to  furnish  them  with  a 
source  of  news  and  entertainment  that 
is  not  manipulated  by  the  state,  to  let 


them  find  out  what  is  really  happening 
in  their  country,  to  inform  them  why  so 
many  have  gone  off  to  foreign  military 
duty  not  always  to  return,  and  to  learn 
what  the  state  really  does  with  the 
wealth  of  the  Cuban  people. 

Cuban  Radio  Interference 

But  long  before  Radio  Marti,  in  the 
mid-1960s  the  Castro  government  em- 
barked on  a  program  to  redesign  its 
domestic  AM  broadcasting  system  and 
to  initiate  broadcasting  directed  toward 
the  United  States  and  other  neighboring 
countries.  Most  of  the  new  stations  were 
in  direct  violation  of  its  treaty  obliga- 
tions under  the  North  American  regional 
broadcasting  agreement  and  resulted  in 
harmful  interference  to  long-established 
stations  in  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
and  other  countries  in  the  Caribbean. 

From  the  mid-1960s  through  1979, 
the  level  of  interference  caused  to  AM 
stations  in  the  United  States  by  Cuban 
stations  steadily  increased.  This  inter- 
ference primarily  affected  AM  stations 
in  Florida  and  along  the  gulf  coast. 
Since  1967,  WQBA,  a  Spanish-language 
station  in  Miami,  has  been  and  still  is  be- 
ing intentionally  jammed  by  Cuba,  using 
tones  offset  from  the  carrier  frequency 
of  WQBA.  This  jamming  has  also 
adversely  affected  WRVA,  a  co-channel 
station  in  Richmond,  Virginia. 

In  late  1979,  in  preparation  for  the 
regional  broadcasting  conference,  Cuba 
submitted  an  inventory  of  radio  station 
requirements  to  the  International  Tele- 
communications Union  (ITU)  which,  if 
implemented,  would  greatly  increase  the 
level  of  interference  which  would  be 
caused  to  AM  broadcasting  stations  in 
the  United  States  and  most  other  coun- 
tries within  the  region.  Included  in  this 
inventory  were  two  500  kilowatt  (kw) 
stations — 10  times  the  amount  of  power 
authorized  in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where in  North  America — plus  a 
number  of  other  moderate  and  high- 
power  stations  also  capable  of  causing 
considerable  interference  in  the  United 
States.  The  Cubans  have  never  ex- 
plained why  they  wanted  such  enormous 
power,  but  the  reason  is  obvious — since 
1979  they  have  planned  to  increase  their 
ability  to  propagandize  their  neighbors. 

Beginning  in  1980,  more  and  more 
complaints  of  harmful  interference  were 
received  from  AM  stations  in  the  United 
States  as  Cuba  began  implementing  this 
inventory.  Stations  as  far  north  as  New 
England  and  as  far  west  as  Indiana 
were  recording  serious  interference 
from  Cuban  stations.  Part  of  this  inter- 
ference resulted  from  Cuban  rebroad- 


casting  of  Radio  Moscow  in  English  u 
ing  transmitter  powers  of  up  to  150  k 

Prior  to  the  second  session  of  the 
regional  AM  broadcasting  conference 
Rio  de  Janeiro  last  fall,  the  United 
States  held  three  rounds  of  technical- 
level  discussions  with  the  Governmem: 
Cuba  in  an  attempt  to  explore  means 
reduce  our  mutual  interference  prob- 
lems. While  it  appeared  that  some  of 
problems  could  be  resolved,  throughoi 
the  discussions  it  was  very  clear  that 
both  countries  had  stations  in  their  in 
ventory  that  were  not  negotiable.  For 
the  United  States  this  was  our  existin 
Voice  of  America  (VOA)  station  in  Ma 
thon,  Florida,  and  for  Cuba  it  was  the 
two  planned  500  kw  stations.  At  the  I 
of  these  three  meetings,  in  Washingtcji 
D.C.,  in  August  of  1981,  Cuba  remain' 
firm  in  its  intention  to  implement  thes 
500  kw  stations  and  further  informed' 
that  they  would  be  shifting  the  freque 
cies  of  these  stations  to  1040  and  116( 
kilohertz  (kHz).  This  preceded  announ 
ment  of  Radio  Marti  on  September  23. 
and  formal  identification  on  October  2 
of  1040  kHz  as  the  best  frequency  for 
Radio  Marti. 

While  we  were  aware  of  Cuban  in 
terest  in  1040,  accepting  Cuba's  plan 
would  have  meant  accepting  destructk 
of  WHO  Des  Moines  by  a  500  kw  supe 
station.  Our  own  plans  were  carefully 
crafted  to  cause  no  such  damage.  We, 
therefore,  took  our  case  to  the  relevan 
international  forum,  the  regional  con- 
ference, where  we  were  vindicated. 

During  that  conference  in  Rio  we 
held  discussions  with  the  Cubans  and 
reached  an  agreement  on  a  procedure 
which  the  engineers  on  our  respective 
delegations  would  get  together  to  begi: 
working  out  the  resolution  of  specific  i: 
terference  problems.  However,  the 
Cubans  refused  to  follow  through  with 
bilateral  meetings,  paralleling  the  con- 
ference approach,  a  procedure  which  a 
other  delegations  were  using  to  resolv* 
incompatibilities  between  stations. 

Instead,  Cuba  submitted  to  the  pla: 
ning  committee  of  the  conference,  on  a 
"take  it  or  leave  it  basis,"  48  frequency 
changes  which,  while  resolving  some  oi 
the  incompatibilities  between  Cuban  sfe 
tions  and  those  of  some  of  its  neighbor, 
shifted  the  remaining  incompatibilities 
onto  frequencies  occupied  by  U.S.  sta- 
tions, resulting  in  an  increased  level  of 
interference  to  U.S.  stations.  Two  im- 
portant U.S.  stations  affected  would  be 
KSL  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  on  1160 
kHz  and  WHO  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  or. 
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0  kHz.  The  U.S.  delegation  was  suc- 
;ful  in  getting  the  Rio  conference  to 
>ct  this  proposal  but  the  Cuban  dele- 
ion  refused  to  accept  the  conference's 
isions  and  withdrew. 
Later,  Cuba  notified  the  ITU  that  it 
ild  ignore  the  assignment  plan 
pted  by  the  conference  and  the  deci- 
is  made  there  which  rejected  their  48 
luency  changes.  Cuba  said  it  would 
ilement  its  48  changes  regardless  of 
international  obligations. 
Cuba  has,  in  fact,  implemented  im- 
tant  parts  of  its  plan.  Cuba's  second 
erstation  on  1160  kHz  has  been  on 
air  using  at  least  100  kw  of  its 
med  500  kw  power  and  has  severely 
uced  KSL  Salt  Lake's  secondary 
tittime  service  area  from  750  to 
60  miles.  WHO,  on  1040,  has  thus 
been  spared,  perhaps  in  hope  that 
,  Cuban  threat  would  incite  an  active 
lpaign  by  interested  parties  to  kill 
iio  Marti. 

We  are  seriously  concerned  about 
)an  damage  to  all  U.S.  stations  and, 
eed,  when  Cuba  threatens  any  U.S. 
irest.  But  we  cannot  allow  Cuban 
sats  of  outlaw  behavior  to  dictate  our 
jign  policy. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com- 
sion  can  comment  on  the  effect  the 
>an  inventory  of  stations  as  modified 
their  48  frequency  changes  would 
e  on  U.S.  domestic  broadcasting. 
The  National  Association  of  Broad- 
ters  (NAB)  has  done  its  own  analysis 
hese  48  frequency  changes  and  has 
tid  that  AM  radio  stations  in  32 
jes  plus  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
erience  interference  and  reduced 
2ning  areas  should  Cuba  implement 
ull  its  proposed  inventory.  Alto- 
her,  over  200  U.S.  stations  will  be 
«ted.  The  NAB  study  shows  that  10 
ir  channel  radio  stations  will  lose 
ir  nighttime  coverage,  37  clear  chan- 
stations  would  lose  large  portions  of 
ir  wide  area  coverage,  and  only  6 
ir  channel  stations  would  continue  to 
i  vide  interference-free  service. 
'  Some  people  say  that  the  threat 
n  Cuba  is  too  great;  Radio  Marti  will 
ite  massive  Cuban  jamming,  inter- 
Imce,  retaliation.  They  say,  change 
fluencies  and  hurt  someone  else,  not 
[  or  they  suggest  using  another 
tern— FM,  short  wave,  TV,  out-of- 
l.d  AM,  anything.  Some  even  seem  to 
ily  we  should  abandon  our  plans  out 
tear. 

|  Cuban  interference  is  a  problem,  a 
i  ious  problem,  because  international 


radio  broadcasting  is  based  on  coopera- 
tion. But  Cuban  interference  is  not  a 
new  problem  because  Cuba  long  ago 
chose  to  act  as  an  outlaw.  Cuba's  law- 
lessness predates  Radio  Marti  and  will 
continue  to  exist  in  the  future — with  or 
without  this  new  station. 

The  truth  is  that  we  do  not  know  for 
certain  what  Cuba  will  do  to  interfere 
further  with  U.S.  radio.  Cuban  plans  to 
put  a  high-powered  station  on  1040  kHz 
would  seriously  interfere  with  WHO  Des 
Moines  and  even  more  with  any  Radio 
Marti  broadcasts  on  that  frequency. 
However,  this  would  also  cause  major 
problems  for  broadcasters  in  other  coun- 
tries in  the  region  and  could  cause  the 
Cuban  station  itself  to  lose  effectiveness 
because  of  mutual  interference  with 
WHO  and  Radio  Marti. 

The  Cuban  delegation  to  the  Region 
II  medium  frequency  broadcasting  con- 
ference acknowledged  that  inclusion  of 


authoritative  statement  was  by  Fidel 
Castro  himself  to  the  Union  of  Young 
Communists  in  Cuba  on  April  4.  Speak- 
ing of  Radio  Marti,  Castro  said  he  hopes 
it  won't  go  on  the  air  but  "...  if  in  the 
end  there  is  to  be  a  dialectic  confronta- 
tion between  them  and  us,  they  with 
their  subversive  station  and  we  with  our 
[arguments  in]  response  ...  we  are  pre- 
pared to  give  a  suitable  response.  .  .  ." 
This  suggests  that  Castro  himself  is 
threatening  a  stepped-up  campaign  of 
broadcasting  to  the  United  States. 

Thus,  while  we  cannot  say  for  cer- 
tain just  what  Cuba  will,  in  fact,  do,  the 
stage  seems  set  for  counterbroadcasting 
rather  than  jamming.  And  we  have  no 
fear  of  anything  Castro  might  say.  That 
is  the  major  difference  between  com- 
munism and  democracy.  Democracy 
thrives  in  the  light  of  controversy;  com- 
munism panics  at  the  sound  of  truth. 

Quite  apart  from  the  question  of 


We  are  seriously  concerned  about  Cuban 
damage  to  all  U.S.  stations  and,  indeed,  when 
Cuba  threatens  any  U.S.  interest.  But  we  cannot 
allow  Cuban  threats  of  outlaw  behavior  to  dictate 
our  foreign  policy. 


1040  kHz  for  Radio  Marti  in  list  B  as  a 
U.S.  station  granted  it  international 
recognition  and  legitimacy.  The  opera- 
tion of  Radio  Marti  and  WHO  can  be 
technically  compatible.  I  don't  believe 
that  there  is  any  argument  on  this  point. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Castro  regime 
might  attempt  to  jam  Radio  Marti  with 
low-powered  stations  situated  in  the 
main  cities  and  towns  of  Cuba.  This 
would  badly  interfere  with  reception  of 
Radio  Marti,  but  might  have  a  minimal 
effect  on  WHO.  It  is  also  possible  that 
Cuba  may  do  nothing.  The  VOA  has 
been  directing  broadcasts  to  Cuba  for 
more  than  21  years,  and  Castro  has 
rarely  seriously  tried  to  jam  these  broad- 
casts. 

While  some  American  observers  may 
have  doubts  as  to  the  possible  effective- 
ness of  Radio  Marti,  Cuban  authorities 
have  none.  They  fully  recognize  the 
potential  impact  of  Radio  Marti  and  take 
it  very  seriously,  indeed. 

Cuba  can  mount  a  jamming  effort. 
Many  reports  indicate  preparation  of 
stations,  including  a  so-called  Radio  Lin- 
coln, which  could  either  jam  or  counter- 
broadcast.  But  the  most  recent  and  most 


Radio  Marti,  we  need  to  study  the  much 
broader  problem  posed  by  outlaw  Cuban 
interference  with  U.S.  radio.  We  sup- 
port a  proposal  that  has  been  made  to 
assign  a  task  force  to  study  this  prob- 
lems and  recommend  what  we  might  do 
in  response.  Deliberate,  Cuban-caused 
damage  to  U.S.  broadcasting  in  violation 
of  international  agreements  should  be 
considered  an  unfriendly  act  to  which  we 
should  respond.  The  technical  means  ex- 
ist to  do  that. 

Those  of  us  who  have  lived  in  a 
Communist  state  will  know  just  how 
much  Radio  Marti  can  affect  the  lives  of 
Cubans.  For  those  of  us  who  have  not,  it 
is  an  opportunity  to  offer  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple hope  and  the  means  to  make  in- 
formed judgments  on  the  actions  of  their 
own  government.  For  a  people  bottled 
up  in  a  system  of  oppression  which  they 
did  not  seek  and  cannot  remove,  that 
can  be  precious. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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U.S. -Latin  American  Relations 


by  Thomas  O.  Enders 

Address  before  the  Council  of  the 
Americas  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  June 
21,  1982.  Ambassador  Enders  is  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Inter-American 
Affairs. 

We  were  shocked — all  of  us — when  war 
broke  out  in  the  South  Atlantic;  in  part 
because  we  knew  that  brave  men  on 
both  sides  would  risk  and  lose  their 
lives;  in  part  because  the  two  countries 
in  conflict  were  both  bound  in  friendship 
to  us.  But  the  shock  also  came  because 
war  between  states  has  been  virtually 
unknown  in  the  Americas  in  our  time. 

True,  Honduras  and  El  Salvador 
fought  each  other  in  the  so-called 
soccer  war  of  1969.  Peru  and  Ecuador 
have  clashed  over  their  Amazonian 
frontier.  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  skir- 
mished in  the  immediate  aftermath  of 
the  Second  World  War.  But  war  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  has  been  on  a 
small  scale  compared  to  elsewhere. 
Since  the  Second  World  War,  some  4 
million  persons  have  lost  their  lives  in 
armed  action  between  states.  Counting 
action  in  the  South  Atlantic,  fewer  than 
4,000  have  died  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Military  expenditures  in 
the  developing  countries  of  the  hemi- 
sphere come  to  only  1.4%  of  gross  na- 
tional product — a  quarter  of  the  average 
in  the  Third  World  as  a  whole. 

Freed  thus  from  the  threat  of  war 
among  its  members,  the  inter- American 
system  has  been  able  to  concentrate  on 
three  great  tasks.  One  is  the  fostering  of 
democratic  institutions.  For  all  the 
failures  and  setbacks,  there  is  no  more 
powerful  political  idea  in  the  hemisphere 
than  democracy.  In  the  New  World 
there  is  no  enduring  legitimacy  for 
governments  outside  of  democracy.  Re- 
peatedly the  peoples  of  the  Americas 
come  back  to  it  as  the  only  valid  solu- 
tion. 

A  second  is  the  struggle  for  eco- 
nomic development.  We  have  always 
been  aware  that  the  New  World  con- 
tains much  of  the  globe's  potential  for 
the  creation  of  wealth— yet  this  has  but 
dramatized  how  far  its  nations  must  still 
go  to  overcome  poverty.  Repeatedly 
efforts  have  been  made— the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  various  common 
markets,  the  Latin  American  economic 
system—  to  mobilize  the  strength  of 
several  states  or  many  to  achieve  faster 
growth. 


A  third  is  security  from  outside  in- 
tervention. For  if  state-to-state  wars  are 
rare,  there  have  been  wars  of  subversion 
in  abundance,  internal  struggles  aided  or 
launched  from  outside.  How  to  respond 
to  them  has  been  a  recurring  theme  in 
the  inter- American  system.  There  have 
been  terrorist  movements,  insurgencies, 
or  revolutions  in  Cuba,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador, 
Nicaragua,  Colombia,  Peru,  Venezuela, 
Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argentina,  and  Chile. 
On  countless  occasions,  the  states  of  the 
Americas  have  cooperated  to  keep  or  re- 
store the  peace,  prevent  intervention, 
and  support  freedom. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  these  three 
tasks — democracy,  economic  develop- 
ment, and  security — will  go  on  being  the 
central  focus  of  policy  for  the  Americas. 
Certainly  they  will  be  for  the  United 
States.  But  the  South  Atlantic  war  sug- 
gests that  we  must  now  add  a  fourth — 
how  to  keep  the  peace  among  states  in 
the  hemisphere.  We  must  review  the 
lessons  of  the  tragic  war  between 
Argentina  and  the  United  Kingdom.  We 
must  draw  the  conclusions  for  the  future 
conduct  of  relations  among  American 
states. 

Democracy 

First  let  me  report  on  democracy  in  the 
hemisphere.  It  has  made  gains  in  the 
last  year.  In  many  places  it  is  strikingly 
well.  Last  month  we  saw  Colombians  go 
to  the  polls  in  a  massive  turnout  and 
vote  the  opposition  party  into  power. 
Earlier  in  the  month,  74%  of  the  voters 
in  a  country  that  was  once  a  model  of 
authoritarianism — the  Dominican  Re- 
public— took  part  in  an  impressive 
demonstration  of  civic  maturity.  Prior  to 
that,  St.  Lucia,  Costa  Rica  (despite  a 
brutal  economic  crisis),  El  Salvador,  and 
Honduras  all  held  elections  with  over- 
whelming turnouts. 

All  told,  20  of  the  30  members  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  now 
have  governments  chosen  through  open, 
competitive  elections — a  gain  of  2  since 
last  year.  And  in  those  still  short  of  full 
democracy  there  is  progress  to  report. 
Uruguay  is  moving  to  restore  full 
democracy.  In  Brazil,  which  is  virtually 
a  universe  itself,  the  process  of  abertura 
continues  to  move  forward,  with  state 
and  city  elections  scheduled  for  later  this 
year. 


I  am  aware  that  in  the  past  ther 
have  been  long  cycles  in  the  Americz 
away  from  democracy  as  well  as  tow 
it.  It  would  be  rash  to  project  indefir 
ly  today's  positive  trend.  But  the  cur 
now  flowing  is  deep  as  well  as  broad 
The  task  for  the  United  States  and  f 
other  democracies  in  the  hemisphere 
to  encourage  it  by  every  means  that 
effective. 

Clearly,  for  all  its  recent  success 
democracy  in  the  hemisphere  has  a  1< 
of  enemies — political  absolutists  and 
militarist  factions,  guerrilleros  of  the 
left,  and  death  squads  of  the  right— i 
seek  democracy's  destruction  and  rid 
cule.  Part  of  the  role  of  the  United 
States  is  to  make  sure  that  they  do  n 
believe  that  we  will  condone,  or  easil' 
accommodate,  the  destruction  of  rep^ 
resentative  institutions — a  role  we  m. 
play  without  arrogance,  yet  true  to  o 
selves. 

El  Salvador  is  a  particularly 
poignant  case.  Who  was  not  moved  ft 
see  the  long,  long  lines  of  determined 
citizens  waiting  to  vote,  often  at  mue 
personal  danger?  If  ever  a  people  ga\ 
mandate  to  create  representative  ins< 
tions,  it  was  in  El  Salvador  on 
March  28. 

Yet  El  Salvador  has  no  experienc 
with  the  practice  of  representative  in- 
stitutions. Each  party  still  dreams  of 
ing  alone,  and  the  skills  of  negotiator 
and  compromise,  the  need  for  comity, 
are  all  to  be  learned. 

This  nascent  Salvadoran  democrat 
is  now  facing  two  searching  tests. 

Land  Reform.  The  first  big  test  is 
land  reform.  All  parties  say  they  sup- 
port land  reform,  but  each  doubts  the 
other's  intentions.  Immediately  after  t 
election  there  came  what  is  perhaps  b 
characterized  as  an  attack  on  land 
reform:  ambiguous  legislation  was 
passed,  titling  suspended,  and  a  politic 
signal  sent  through  the  country  that  tl 
reform  was  dead.  Although  we  don't 
know  how  many  there  were,  evictions, 
surged.  Then  came  a  counterattack:  tl 
resumption  of  provisional  titling,  distr. 
button  of  the  first  definitive  titles,  and 
the  start  of  compensation.  Orders  are 
now  being  issued  to  the  departmental 
commanders  to  restore  evicted  tenants 
in  each  department. 

For  the  United  States,  it  is  vital  tc 
carry  the  agrarian  reform  through. 
Campesinos  who  have  become  land- 
owners will  be  a  strong  bulwark  again: 
the  guerrilleros. 

Much  more  has  been  done  since  tfo 
election  than  is  widely  known  here— 
4,700  provisional  titles  have  been  giver 
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in  2  months,  as  against  27,000  the 
vious  24  months.  The  first  definitive 
;s  have  been  granted;  the  first  com- 
sation  paid. 

Compensation  is  a  particularly 
ous  issue.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
lers  resist  when  they  are  not  paid. 
!  original  plan  gave  it  little  attention, 
eed,  U.S.  law  rules  out  assistance  for 
ipensation.  Maybe  we  should  look  at 
again  as  we  debate  our  aid  effort. 
I  want  to  make  this  clear:  In  July 
President  will  certify  El  Salvador 
continued  military  assistance  only  if 
re  are  strong  month-by-month  indica- 
is  of  progress  in  land  reform:  titles, 
tection  against  eviction,  and  compen- 
on. 

Reconciliation.  The  second  big  test 
Salvadoran  democracy  will  be  recon- 
ition.  With  that  huge  mandate  behind 
n,  democratic  parties  can  afford  to 
:h  out  to  adversaries.  Assembly 
sident  D'Aubuisson  has  called  for  a 
ogue  with  left  factions  affiliated  with 
gverrilleros.  ARENA  [National  Re- 
lican  Alliance]  and  other  parties  are 
rking  on  an  amnesty.  These  are  all 
i  y  positive  signs.  The  important  thing 
3  do  them  seriously.  The  amnesty 
st  offer  genuine  security,  with  the 
:  ticipation  of  the  church  and  interna- 
tal  organizations.  The  dialogue  must 
)lve  listening  as  well  as  talking,  giv- 
1  an  opportunity  to  adversaries  to  ex- 
|  n  how  they  could  participate  in  the 
w  democratic  institutions.  The  United 
tes  very  much  hopes  the  new  govern- 
it  will  act  with  speed  and  imagina- 
i  i  in  this  area. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  expect  El 
•  /ador's  leaders  to  acquire  overnight 
i  ability  to  work  together  that  has  for 
>  erations  eluded  their  predecessors. 
I  y  will  make  mistakes.  But  we  know 
I  from  Venezuela's  example  in  the 
fly  1960s  that  a  history  of  dictatorship 
I  Cuban  subversion  can  be  overcome 
;s  skilled  leaders  willing  to  practice 
liocracy.  And  we  can  help  by  our 
>|sence  and  support — by  keeping  our 
m  in  democracy  as  the  political 
;  tern  most  suited  to  the  reconciliation 
divided  societies. 

j 

Ljmomic  Development 

>;  ond,  economic  development — this 
'  r  the  focus  is  on  the  small,  fragile 
•jntries  of  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
W  erica,  not  because  they  are  the  only 


ones  to  suffer  in  the  current  sharp  reces- 
sion but  because  they  are  so  overwhelm- 
ingly dependent  on  the  outside  world. 
Without  help  they  really  have  no  chance 
of  generating  the  domestic  growth  or 
making  the  internal  corrections  that  will 
pull  them  out  of  the  slump. 

President  Reagan  joined  with  the 
leaders  of  Mexico,  Venezuela,  Canada, 
and  Colombia  to  propose  for  these  coun- 
tries a  comprehensive  program  of 
assistance  and  new  economic  opportuni- 
ty, the  Caribbean  Basin  initiative. 

The  contributions  of  others  are 
significant.  In  spite  of  serious  economic 
difficulties  at  home,  Mexico  and 
Venezuela  are  maintaining  their  oil 
facility,  which  sells  petroleum  partly  for 
medium-  and  long-term  credit,  worth 
$700  million  last  year.  Canada  is  doub- 
ling its  aid  program.  Colombia — itself  a 
developing  country — is  making  available 
trade  credits  and  preferences  and  cen- 
tral bank  deposits. 

Our  own  contribution  is  before  the 
Congress.  It  consists  of  a  major  new 
economic  opportunity — duty-free  access 
to  the  U.S.  market  for  12  years,  but- 
tressed by  incentives  to  U.S.  in- 
vestment— along  with  a  one-time 
emergency  appropriation  of  $350  million 
to  help  the  countries  of  the  area  get 
started  again. 

When  we  drew  up  this  proposal,  we 
never  doubted  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  pass  in  a  recession  year,  a  budget- 
cutting  year,  and  an  election  year.  But  it 
seemed  to  us  that  the  United  States  had 
already  delayed  too  long  doing 
something  serious,  long-term,  and  truly 
helpful  about  economic  distress  in  our 
closest  neighbors. 

A  great  many  members  of  Congress 
share  that  view.  Yet  many  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  area  are  beginning  to 
wonder  whether  our  contribution  to  the 
Caribbean  Basin  initiative  will  ever  come 
forth.  Clearly  if  it  were  not  to  carry,  the 
deep  concerns  these  countries  now  have 
about  their  future  would  turn  to  despair. 
So  it  is  now  up  to  the  United  States  to 
deliver,  just  as  Mexico,  Venezuela, 
Canada,  and  Colombia  have  delivered.  I 
am  confident  that  we  will,  but  to  do  so 
will  take  a  massive  effort  over  the  next 
2  months. 

While  we  seek  an  innovative  solution 
to  the  problems  of  the  small  countries 
immediately  to  our  south,  we  must  also 
pay  attention  to  what  is  happening  to 
the  big  ones.  Each  of  the  major 
economies  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is 
in  a  slump:  Mexico,  Venezuela,  Brazil, 
Argentina,  as  well  as  the  United  States. 


The  problems  vary:  In  some  countries  a 
very  sharp  correction  is  still  necessary. 
Each  depends  heavily  on  international 
trade  and  on  access  to  international 
financial  markets.  But  the  South  Atlan- 
tic crisis  has  crystallized  doubts  about  all 
borrowers  in  the  area.  There  is  a  risk 
that  normal  access  to  markets  may  be 
interrupted. 

This  is,  then,  a  particularly  sensitive 
moment  in  the  management  of  economic 
relations  in  the  hemisphere.  Two-way 
communication— both  about  the  need  to 
maintain  access  to  markets  and  about 
necessary  corrective  steps — is  more  im- 
portant than  ever.  The  Americas  are 
basically  very  credit  worthy;  the  impor- 
tant thing  is  to  keep  them  that  way  and 
to  make  sure  that  perceptions  track 
reality. 

Internal  Security 

Third,  internal  security — there  are  some 
incipient  signs  of  progress  in  Central 
America.  The  myth  that  the  revolution 
begun  in  Nicaragua  3  years  ago  was  go- 
ing to  sweep  the  isthmus  has  now  been 
shattered.  The  once  broad  coalition  sup- 
porting the  Sandinistas  has  now  shrunk 
to  a  narrow  elite.  A  Djilas-like  "new 
class"  has  emerged.  To  offset  their  fail- 
ing popularity,  the  Sandinistas  are  rely- 
ing ever  more  heavily  on  foreign  mili- 
tary advisers — some  2,000  Cubans 
among  others — and  developing  the  big- 
gest army  in  Central  America.  But  their 
leadership  has  split.  And  the  economy  is 
floundering.  Perhaps  as  a  result,  Nicar- 
agua now  says  it  wants  to  take  up  our 
offer  of  negotiations  on  normalizing  our 
relationship.  We  are  probing  to  see 
whether  it  is  serious. 

The  guerrilleros  in  El  Salvador — 
Nicaraguan  leader  Daniel  Ortega  once 
told  me  that  they  were  to  be  the  "shield" 
of  the  revolution— retain  military  punch, 
as  the  heavy  action  in  Morazan  Province 
these  last  days  shows.  They  continue  to 
receive  large  amounts  of  supplies  from 
Nicaragua,  and  their  headquarters  and 
training  grounds  are  located  there.  But 
they  are  not  gaining.  They  must  now 
face  a  Salvadoran  Army  that  still  has 
many  deficiencies  but  is  now  better 
trained  and  equipped.  The  result  could 
well  be  gains  this  year  for  the  Salva- 
doran Government  and  for  the  legally 
maintained  order  that  democratic  prog- 
ress requires. 

In  Guatemala  there  is  also  a  new  op- 
portunity. The  new  government  has  im- 
mediately set  about  to  end  urban  death 
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squad  activity,  to  campaign  against  cor- 
ruption, and  to  organize  rural  self- 
defense  forces.  The  guerrilleros  are 
reacting  by  increasing  the  violence.  They 
are  massacring  in  some  cases  whole 
villages,  perhaps  in  an  effort  to  provoke 
the  government  into  a  new  policy  of 
repression.  This  new  government  has  a 
long  way  to  go,  but  its  openness  has 
struck  a  responsive  chord  among  Guate- 
malans, and  we  will  start  to  work  with 
it,  prudently  but  supportively. 

In  Honduras  the  new  democratic 
government  of  President  Suazo  Cordoba 
is  dealing  vigorously  with  its  financial 
problems,  with  incipient  terrorist  prob- 
lems, and  with  the  security  problems 
posed  by  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador  and 
the  military  buildup  in  Nicaragua.  But  it 
will  need  more  resources,  military  and 
economic,  if  it  is  to  continue. 

So  the  isthmus  isn't  going  Com- 
munist. Indeed  1982  could  prove  a  turn- 
ing point  for  Central  America.  The  turn 
will  not  materialize,  however,  unless  we 
sustain  the  effort  we  have  been  making. 
We  will  need  to  keep  up  the  resource 
flows  for  2  or  3  years  more.  We  will 
have  to  maintain  our  political  involve- 
ment to  complete  the  democratic 
transformation  and  reforms.  And  we 
must  keep  searching  for  a  way  in  which 
Nicaragua  can  live  with  its  neighbors 
without  threatening  them. 

It  used  to  be  that  the  United  States 
either  neglected  Central  America  or, 
when  things  went  wrong,  sent  in  the 
troops.  U.S.  troops  are  not  needed, 
wanted,  or  appropriate  to  Central 
America  now.  But  neither  is  neglect.  We 
need  to  keep  up  the  effort  long  enough 
to  help  the  countries  there  emerge  as 
secure,  democratic  neighbors. 

Peace  Among  States 

Finally,  let  me  say  a  word  or  two  about 
the  lessons  of  the  Falklands/Malvinas 
war.  We  all  know  the  roots  of  the  con- 
flict. The  United  Kingdom,  in  peaceful 
possession  of  the  islands  for  150  years, 
has  always  been  concerned  that  the 
wishes  of  the  islanders  be  paramount  in 
their  future  disposition.  Argentina, 
believing  that  the  islands  had  been  taken 
from  it  by  unlawful  force  and  frustrated 
by  years  of  fruitless  negotiation,  has  a 
deep  national  commitment  to  their 
recovery. 

Perhaps  the  friends  of  the  two  coun- 
tries should  have  put  themselves  at  their 
disposition  much  earlier  to  assist  the 
search  for  a  solution.  The  point  is  more 
than  historical.  The  hemisphere  is  laced 
with  territorial  conflicts.  The  United 


States  and  other  countries  of  the  area 
have  at  one  time  or  another  been  in- 
volved in  calming  or  negotiating  most  of 
them.  But  perhaps  this  branch  of 
hemispheric  diplomacy  should  receive 
even  more  attention,  if  it  can  be  man- 
aged without  conveying  an  impression  of 
interfering  or  busybodying. 

A  second  lesson  has  to  do  with 
avoiding  miscalculation.  Repeated  ef- 
forts were  made  by  us  and  by 
others— before  the  landing  on  the 
islands,  again  when  the  British  fleet  was 
approaching,  and  again  when  the  U.S. 
and  Peruvian  and  U.N.  peace  plans  were 
advanced — to  explain  to  Argentine 
leaders  what  would  happen  if  they  did 
what  they  proposed  to  do.  Although 
they  consistently  proved  accurate,  the 
predictions  were  not  believed.  Com- 
munication failed  utterly. 

Of  course,  it  takes  two  to  com- 
municate. But  I  ask  myself  whether  the 
lack  of  close  ties  with  Argentina— not 
only  by  us  but  by  most  other  American 
states— and  the  effects  of  the  long 
period  of  self-isolation  and  isolation  by 
others  did  not  also  play  a  role.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  have  credibility  in  a  country 
unless  one  has  strong  links  to  it. 

A  third  lesson  concerns  the  correct 
anticipation  of  future  contingencies.  The 
contingency  of  the  Falklands/Malvinas 
was  not  envisaged  when  our  peacekeep- 
ing machinery  was  designed.  To  be  sure, 
the  Rio  treaty  calls  for  common  action 
when  an  American  state  is  attacked, 
notably  by  a  non- American  power.  But 
the  treaty  manifestly  didn't  envisage 
that  its  protection  would  extend  to  the 
case  when  an  American  state  starts  the 
conflict.  Most  Rio  treaty  members  seem 
to  accept  this  fundamental  point  implicit- 
ly, for  they  resisted  calls  to  invoke  the 
treaty's  sanctions. 

We  should  not  conclude  from  this 
case  that  the  Rio  treaty  or  the  inter- 
America  system  won't  work.  What  we 
have  to  be  sure  of  is  that  we  have  cor- 
rectly anticipated  possible  future  con- 
flicts and  that  our  institutions  and 
diplomacy  are  ready  to  deal  with  them. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  South  Atlan- 
tic war,  it  is  already  apparent  that 
military  expenditures  in  South  America 
will  accelerate.  Governments  will  look 
for  advanced  weapons,  for  greater  self- 
sufficiency  in  defense  industries,  and  for 
bigger  stocks  of  weapons.  Budgets  will, 
of  course,  constrain  purchases,  but  it 
would  be  vain  to  expect  modern  arms 
purchases  to  be  deferred  as  has  so  often 
happened  in  the  past. 


The  interest  of  American  states 
clearly  to  avoid  arms  races.  Even  wl 
competitive  procurement  cannot  be 
avoided  altogether,  they  will  want  to 
that  existing  disputes  are  not  needle: 
exacerbated.  For  many  years  the  Un 
States  has  applied  restraints  on  our 
arms  exports  to  South  America  that 
were  in  practice  tighter  than  to  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  In  the  past 
decade,  our  share  of  arms  sales  to  Sc 
America  has  fallen  from  25%  to  7%. 
is  important  now  that  the  United  Sta 
use  the  full  authorities  of  current  arn 
export  guidelines  to  join  others  in  ms 
taining  the  balance  of  power  through 
South  America. 

A  fourth  lesson  is  that  we  must  \ 
vigilant  to  prevent  regional  conflicts  j 
from  having  strategic  consequences, 
changing  the  East- West  balance.  Cub 
(and  Nicaragua)  rushed  forward  to  e> 
ploit  the  crisis.  In  Argentina  some 
talked  of  playing  the  Cuban  card.  Bui 
would  be  unwise  to  believe  Argentina 
will  turn  to  the  country  that  in  its  j 
capital  harbors  the  extremely  violent, 
Argentine  terrorist  organization— the 
Montoneros. 

But  all  American  states  should  be 
aware  of  the  costs  we  might  face  sho; 
the  U.S.S.R.  gain  access  to  the  strate 
southern  cone.  Cape  Horn  is  a  main 
shipping  route,  the  alternate  route  foi 
Middle  Eastern  oil,  the  link  for  big  sh 
between  the  two  coasts  of  the  United 
States. 

The  point  is  that  we  all  share  a  co 
pelling  interest  in  an  Argentina  that  i^ 
true  to  hemispheric  traditions  and  fre< 
of  Communist  influence.  We  all  should 
be  prepared  to  help  Argentina  mainta 
conditions  in  which  its  people  can  real 
their  free-world  vocation. 

A  fifth  lesson  has  to  do  with  sen- 
sibilities. When  forced  to  choose,  whei 
our  possibilities  of  mediation  had  been 
exhausted,  we  came  down  squarely  on 
the  side  of  the  principle  of  non-first-us 
of  force,  self-defense,  and  the  rule  of 
law.  Many  in  Latin  America  agreed  wi 
us.  But  a  great  many  were  wounded  b 
what  they  saw  as  a  choice  of  East-Wes 
over  North-South  loyalties,  of  Anglos 
over  Latinos,  of  Europeans  over 
Americans.  Resentments  against  the 
United  States  that  may  have  existed 
anyway  welled  up.  Ironically  the 
sharpest  reactions  came  from  two 
friendly  democracies:  Venezuela  and 
Peru. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  fron 
this  reaction  that  the  United  States 
should  not  have  chosen  as  it  did.  There 
can  be  no  position  for  the  United  State 
other  than  to  oppose  the  use  of  force  t< 
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>  disputes.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
lit  of  principle  can  have  real  costs, 
irould  only  compound  these  costs 
we  to  try  to  have  it  both  ways  by 
g  now  to  buy  friendship  or  support. 
Jut  it  would  equally  be  wrong  to 
ude  that  the  pursuit  of  our  unique 
lonships  with  the  other  American 
s  is  no  longer  realistic  or  desirable, 
he  underlying  bonds  remain:  We 
11  immigrant  societies,  countries  of 
rentier,  where  personal  equality  and 
>nal  freedom  are  the  ideal.  We  are 
luntries  of  believers,  countries  corn- 
id  to  the  rule  of  law.  We  are  all 
tries  determined  to  prevent  Com- 
st  inroads  in  our  societies.  We  are 
ee-enterprise  countries.  And  our 
j  and  financial  markets  depend  vital- 
each  other. 

'erhaps  indeed  what  this  crisis  tells 
't  so  much  something  about  our  cur- 
decisions  but  about  what  we  have 
in  the  past.  Perhaps  all  too  often 
forth  Americans  have  been  unwill- 
o  make  a  sustained  commitment  to 
emisphere,  pursuing  instead  an  a  la 
approach,  ignoring  our  friends 
<i  it  suited  us,  yet  demanding  their 
or  acquiescence  when  it  served  our 
est. 

see  this  as  a  time  for  steadiness  of 
ose  rather  than  for  grandiose 
ires,  commissions,  statements,  or 
osals. 


•  We  have  started  to  achieve  with 
Mexico  a  relationship  that  reflects  its  ex- 
ceptional importance  to  the  United 
States  and  its  role  in  world  affairs.  Now 
comes  the  harshest  test  of  that  new  rela- 
tionship, as  the  economic  slowdown  in 
both  countries  threatens  to  aggravate  all 
our  joint  accounts:  trade,  finance,  im- 
migration. 

•  We  have  made  a  commitment  to 
help  the  countries  of  the  Caribbean 
Basin  protect  themselves  against  outside 
intervention,  strengthen  or  develop 
democratic  institutions,  and  overcome 
economic  disasters.  Now  we  must 
deliver. 

•  We  were  beginning  to  respond  to 
the  new  realities  in  South  America, 
building  close  bilateral  relations  with 
each  country  for  the  first  time  in  a 
decade,  when  the  shadow  of  the  South 
Atlantic  crisis  fell  across  our  efforts. 
Now  we  must  relaunch  those  efforts, 
notably  joining  .others  in  helping  to 
maintain  the  networks  of  constructive 
relationships  that  are  essential  to  peace. 

After  all,  when  a  fight  in  distant 
islands  can  cause  such  a  ripple  effect, 
the  fundamental  lesson  is  not  how  little 
we  need  each  other  but  how  closely 
interlinked  we  are.  The  task  now  is  to 
make  our  interdependence  work,  not 
against  us,  but  for  us.  ■ 


•lintaining  Momentum  Toward 
Open  World  Economy 


komas  O.  Enders 

ddress  before  the  Chamber  ofCom- 
v,  and  Brazil-U.S.  Business  Council, 
idngton,  D.C.,  on  May  13,  1982.  Am- 
'dor  Enders  is  Assistant  Secretary 
iiter-American  Affairs. 

i[nuch  of  the  postwar  period  the 
;  engines  of  growth  in  the  world 
I  >my  have  been  international  trade 
International  investment.  I  am  not 
fig  that  there  was  no  impulse  to 
:|th  in  individual  domestic  econo- 
ij  Brazilians  and  Americans — above 
i  hers — know  how  much  there  was. 
I  ind  yet,  even  in  the  case  of  our  two 
.  continental  economies,  interna- 
1  trade  regularly  outperformed 
istic  trade.  In  the  period  1963-73, 
international  trade  grew  twice  as 
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fast  as  domestic  trade.  If  you  include 
services  as  well  as  goods,  the  share  of 
U.S.  gross  national  product  (GNP)  enter- 
ing international  exchange  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  generation,  rising  to 
fully  12%  or  roughly  the  same  propor- 
tion as  in  that  great  exporting  cham- 
pion, Japan.  In  dynamic  Brazil,  interna- 
tional trade  has  recently  followed  the 
same  trajectory.  It  rose  one-and-a-half 
times  faster  than  domestic  trade  in  the 
1970s.  By  1980  some  10%  of  all  goods 
and  services  produced  in  Brazil  were 
traded  abroad. 

Yet  in  the  past  2  years,  the  stimulus 
to  growth  from  international  trade  has 
flagged.  In  1981  world  trade  stagnated 
in  volume,  as  compared  with  a  1% 
growth  for  GNP.  In  1982  first  returns 
are  even  less  encouraging. 


As  far  as  we  can  decipher  the  statis- 
tics, it's  the  same  story  with  investment 
flows,  that  other  great  engine  of  growth. 
Up  to  the  early  1970s  there  was  a  rapid 
development  of  direct  foreign  invest- 
ment relative  to  the  growth  of  trade, 
domestic  investment,  and  GNP.  The 
average  annual  growth  rate  of  total  out- 
ward international  direct  investment 
from  the  13  largest  OECD  [Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment] countries  was  over  12%  a  year. 
Most  of  this  investment  was  channeled 
to  developed  countries  which  accounted 
for  some  70%  of  the  total. 

Since  then  foreign  investment  has 
flagged.  The  average  annual  increase  in 
direct  foreign  investment  from  the  13 
OECD  countries  was  roughly  the  same 
in  nominal  terms  (12.6%).  But  consider- 
ing the  markedly  higher  rates  of  infla- 
tion, there  has  been  a  sharp  deceleration 
in  real  terms.  The  United  States  pro- 
vides much  less  of  the  outgoing  flow  and 
has  become  a  strong  competitor  for  the 
incoming  flows. 

If  statistics  were  available  for  1981 
and  1982 — which  they  are  not— the 
story  would  be  even  more  depressing. 
Moreover,  sharp  differences  have  recent- 
ly developed  in  the  ability  of  developing 
nations  to  attract  investment.  Although 
the  flow  of  investment  capital  to  devel- 
oping countries  has  increased  over  the 
last  few  years  in  current  and  real  terms, 
this  investment  has  been  concentrated 
heavily  in  a  few  economies — in  par- 
ticular Korea,  Taiwan,  Singapore,  Hong 
Kong,  and  Brazil.  Direct  investment  in 
other  developing  economies  has  tended 
to  stagnate. 

To  date  the  oil-importing  countries 
of  the  developing  world  have  been  able 
to  maintain  their  growth  rates  fairly 
well,  in  spite  of  the  stagnation  of  inter- 
national trade  and  investment.  The  an- 
nual rate  of  increase  in  their  combined 
gross  domestic  product  declined  only 
slightly  from  5.5%  on  average  per  year 
between  1963  and  1973  to  about  5%  be- 
tween 1973  and  1980.  The  comparable 
figures  for  the  industrial  countries  are 
5%  and  2.5%  respectively.  This  general- 
ly encouraging  performance  was  possible 
because  these  countries  channeled  the 
burden  created  by  the  deterioration  in 
their  terms  of  trade  and  slowdown  in  in- 
dustrial countries'  growth  into  increased 
foreign  indebtedness  and  a  sharp  slow- 
down in  the  growth  of  per  capita  con- 
sumption. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  developing 
countries  will  be  able  to  continue  financ- 
ing the  growth  of  investment  at  past 
rates.  Rising  debt  and  higher  interest 
rates  have  substantially  raised  debt- 
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service  ratios,  making  new  borrowing 
more  difficult.  As  a  result,  there  is  a 
growing  uncertainty  about  the  ability  of 
the  oil-importing  developing  countries  to 
maintain,  let  alone  improve,  their 
1973-80  performance. 

I  would  hesitate  to  extrapolate  these 
trends  through  the  decade.  That  is  what 
used  to  be  known  as  the  Brookings 
paradigm— find  a  trend  in  three  consecu- 
tive quarters  of  economic  data  and  claim 
to  have  discovered  a  new  law.  And  yet  it 
is  not  obvious  to  me— I  wonder  whether 
it  is  obvious  to  you— how  these  trends 
are  to  be  reversed.  No  one  can  find  the 
advance  signs  of  new  booms  led  by 
domestic  trade.  And  as  export  growth 
slows  down,  the  danger  is  that  too  many 
countries  will  succumb  to  the  temptation 
to  adjust  imports  to  fit  current  earnings 
and  thus  accelerate  the  downward  trend. 

The  jeopardies  in  the  field  of  capital 
are  different  but  no  less  deadly.  Heavily 
indebted  countries  may  impose  new 
capital  controls— in  an  effort  to  retain 
the  funds  they  have— or  fail  to  meet 
payments  and  thus  put  all  flows  at  risk. 
At  a  time  when  world  competition  for 
capital  is  intensifying,  either  can  be 
disabling.  In  a  capital-short  world,  the 
open  economies  will  attract  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  available  funds. 

What  this  means  is  that  the  old 
problems  of  protectionism  and  barriers 
to  investment  have  acquired  a  new 
urgency.  When  international  trade  and 
investment  were  growing  explosively, 
we  could  afford  some  lapses  from  ra- 
tional economic  practice.  Now  that  they 
are  stagnating,  we  can  afford  much 
less— but  risk  many  more. 

U.S.  Commitment  to  an  Open 
International  Economy 

This  Administration  will  not  join  the 
trend  for  restriction.  For  a  long  time  the 
United  States  has  been  in  the  lead  of  the 
struggle  for  an  open  international  econo- 
my. Our  average  tariffs  have  come  down 
to  7%  from  their  high  point  in  1930  of 
35%.  More  than  half  (53%)  of  all  U.S. 
imports  from  Brazil  entered  free  of 
duty.  On  the  remainder,  the  actual  duty 
paid  was  8%.  I  will  confess  that  on  some 
occasions  in  the  past,  we  have  attempted 
to  channel  foreign  investment  flows.  But 
we  did  not  persist,  nor  were  we  success- 
ful. President  Reagan  is  deeply  and  per- 
sonally committed  to  open  trading  and 
investment  policies. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about 
protectionism  and,  indeed,  the  pressures 
to  take  protectionist  actions  have  been 
strong,  as  they  always  are,  particularly 


during  periods  of  slow  growth.  But  the 
record  of  this  Administration  in  avoiding 
trade-restrictive  actions  has  in  practice 
been  a  good  one.  With  the  exception  of 
sugar,  this  Administration  has  imposed 
no  new  restraints  on  trade.  Indeed,  even 
in  as  politically  sensitive  an  area  as  foot- 
wear, the  President  decided  to  remove 
those  restraints  which  existed  prior  to 
his  assumption  of  office.  He  did  so  also 
with  the  steel  trigger  price  mechanism, 
when  countervailing  duty  petitions  were 
filed. 

Another  indicator  of  this  Admini- 
stration's commitment  to  increased 
trade  opportunities  is  the  Caribbean 
Basin  initiative.  The  fact  that  the  region 
to  which  it  applies  is  economically  small 
sometimes  obscures  the  startling  sweep 
of  the  concepts  which  it  embodies— elim- 
ination of  all  U.S.  duties  (with  the  single 
exception  of  the  textile  sector)  combined 
with  an  investment  tax  credit  and 
balance-of-payments  support.  The  funda- 
mental focus  of  the  initiative  is  to 
enhance  the  productivity  and  dynamism 
of  the  private  sector  in  these  economies. 
We  expect  that  the  U.S.  portion  of  the 
initiative— the  trade,  investment,  and  aid 
measures  I've  just  alluded  to— will  be 
matched  by  basin  countries'  own  efforts 
to  reduce  internal  constraints  to  eco- 
nomic growth.  In  addition,  U.S.  efforts 
are  being  complemented  by  major  con- 
tributions from  Canada,  Mexico,  Vene- 
zuela, and  Colombia,  which  have  all 
significantly  expanded  trade  and  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  basin  region. 

I  know  that  some  Latin  American 
leaders,  and  probably  some  of  you  in  the 
audience,  are  troubled  by  the  prefer- 
ential aspect  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  in- 
itiative. We  recognize  that  this  is  a 
departure  from  our  traditional  nondis- 
criminatory trade  policy.  But  I  want  to 
emphasize  that  this  is  not  a  reversal  of 
that  policy.  The  initiative  was  designed 
to  deal  with  a  crisis  situation,  and  one  so 
grave  and  so  important  that  unprece- 
dented actions  were  called  for.  However, 
the  initiative  is  not  a  permanent  pro- 
gram but  is  limited  to  a  specific  12-year 
period.  It  seeks  to  help  countries  achieve 
self-sustaining  growth  so  that  they  need 
not  depend  on  preferences  indefinitely. 
A  moment  ago  I  mentioned  sugar, 
and  many  among  you  undoubtedly  are 
troubled  by  our  recent  actions  in  this 
area.  This  has,  indeed,  been  one  of  my 
own  serious  preoccupations  in  the  eco- 
nomic area.  But  I  want  to  make  several 
points.  First,  our  recent  imposition  of 
quotas  on  U.S.  sugar  imports  was  an  ac- 
tion taken  only  as  a  measure  of  last 


resort  in  defense  of  the  domestic  sup- 
port program  passed  by  the  Congress 
last  fall.  Quotas  were  forced  upon  us 
the  declining  world  price  for  sugar.  T. 
situation  was  further  aggravated  by  u 
usually  low  U.S.  demand  for  sugar  in 
1982,  due  in  part  to  higher  than  avera 
imports  last  year.  We  expect  that  our 
demand  for  imported  sugar  will  revert 
to  a  more  normal  level  in  1983.  At  ths 
time  we  would  expect  country  quota 
levels  to  reflect  more  fully  traditional 
levels  of  sugar  exports  to  the  United 
States. 

Secondly,  there  will  be  some  positi 
impact  on  exporters'  revenues  derived 
from  the  imposition  of  quotas.  Becaus< 
the  U.S.  support  program  will  no  long, 
have  to  be  protected  solely  by  duties  s 
fees,  imported  sugar  will  get  a  price  j 
closer  to  the  internal  U.S.  price  than  if 
had.  The  higher  price  will  help  to  offse 
the  reduced  quantities  allowed  into  the 
U.S.  market.  Export  earnings  will, 
therefore,  be  higher  for  many,  if  not  al 
foreign  suppliers  than  under  the  fee- 
based  system. 

Finally,  the  U.S.  action  is  not  an  is' 
lated  incident  but  part  of  a  pattern  of 
worldwide  and  deeply  rooted  imbalance 
in  the  international  sugar  economy— in 
balances  which  have  had  serious  result: 
for  both  developing-country  and  U.S. 
producers.  U.S.  sugar  policy  has  been 
aimed  at  addressing  some  of  the  funda- 
mental conditions  which  account  for 
these  imbalances.  We  have  been  workir 
to  make  the  International  Sugar  Agree 
ment  function  effectively  so  as  to 
dampen  the  violent  supply  and  price 
fluctuations  which  have  long  character- 
ized the  so-called  "free"  sugar  market. 
The  cooperation  of  the  European  Com- 
munity in  those  efforts  was  crucial  to 
their  success.  I  regret  that  we  were 
unable  to  persuade  the  Community  to 
reduce  or  end  its  subsidized  sugar  ex- 
ports nor  to  cooperate  effectively  with 
the  sugar  agreement.  However,  we  will 
continue  to  work  with  the  Community 
and  with  other  major  sugar  producers  t< 
try  to  devise  a  workable  international 
system  for  sugar. 

I  think  I  should  say  a  few  words  at 
this  juncture  about  our  GSP  "gradua- 
tion" policy,  because  I  understand  that  it 
is  sometimes  improperly  characterized 
as  a  protectionist  measure.  First,  the 
generalized  system  of  preferences  (GSP) 
authorizes  a  country  to  grant  duty-free 
treatment  to  products  of  developing 
countries  on  the  assumption  that  devel- 
oping countries  need  a  temporary  pref- 
erential advantage  to  get  a  firm  foothold 
in  the  international  market  place  for 
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nontraditional  products.  The  "com- 
re  need"  feature  in  the  U.S.  GSP 
itely  reflects  that  philosophy.  If  a 
ct  exported  by  a  country  reaches  a 
n  dollar  value  or  percentage  share 
}.  imports,  it  is  assumed  that  par- 
-  export  no  longer  needs  the 
.1  privilege  of  duty-free  treatment. 
k  those  of  you  who  are  in  business 

in  Brazil  or  in  the  United  States 

agree  that  those  are  reasonable 
1a.  They  assure  that  preferential 
opportunities  for  any  particular 
ct  are  not  dominated  by  those  de- 
ng  countries  which  have  already 
i  a  firm  foothold  in  the  U.S. 
;t. 

lere  has  been  some  controversy 
ertain  cases  where  GSP  treatment 
ot  restored  for  products  which 
xceeded  the  competitive  need  cri- 
ind  subsequently  fell  below  those 

But  two  striking  aspects  of  this 
are  often  overlooked.  First,  the 
ir  of  products  involved  is  a  minis- 
art  of  the  GSP  program— this  year 
wo  items  in  the  case  of  Brazil,  for 
exports  to  the  United  States  of 
I  million.  Secondly,  this  policy  helps 

serve  preferential  advantages 
\  they  are  needed  to  promote  fur- 

xport  diversification  rather  than 
-ve  preferential  advantages  to  in- 
jes  clearly  beyond  the  infant  stage. 

•al  Agreement  on 
:  s  and  Trade 

is  not  enough  to  resist  imposing 
itions— however  important  that  is. 
jowerful  and  yet  delicate  machine 
;  is  the  international  economic  sys- 
i  eeds  constantly  to  be  serviced  and 
•ed  even  in  the  best  of  times  but 
ally  now  when  its  power  appears 
diminishing.  This  is  a  time  for 
j  thinking  and  forward-looking  ap- 
i'hes.  We  in  the  United  States  have 
ideas.  But  the  international  eco- 
I:  system  also  needs  the  creative 
]  ipation  of  other  countries  of  this 
1  phere.  Brazil  has  long  played  a 
•uctive  role  in  international  eco- 
i:  institutions.  I  hope  that  it  will  ex- 
i;  a  strong  and  positive  leadership 
:[  i  preserving  and  strengthening  the 
■national  trade  and  investment 
In  for  the  future, 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
!,"rade  (GATT)  is  the  crucial  part  of 
i.  ternational  machine  when  it  comes 
:  de  and  many  aspects  of  invest- 
At  a  time  when  the  world  trading 


system  is  under  severe  strain,  it  is  well 
to  recall  the  benefits  the  GATT  has 
brought  to  the  international  economy. 
The  GATT  has  provided  the  underpin- 
ning for  an  unparalleled  expansion  of 
trade  and  international  investment.  The 
GATT  has  achieved  a  major  success  in 
promoting  a  dramatic  reduction  in 
tariffs,  to  the  point  that  in  most  sectors 
these  are  now  of  minimal  importance  as 
a  barrier  to  trade.  Yet,  as  tariffs  have 
been  lowered,  more  complex  and 
troublesome  obstacles  have  become 
prominent. 

Given  the  complex  problems  before 
us  and  our  economic  stake  in  a  healthy 
trade  system,  the  1982  GATT  minis- 
terial takes  on  a  special  importance.  The 
lack  of  a  consensus  on  many  issues 
within  and  among  developed  countries, 
or  between  developed  and  developing 
countries,  means  that  this  meeting  is  the 
essential  beginning  of  a  necessary 
process. 

Of  particular  importance  is  a  recog- 
nition that  the  current  safeguards 
system  is  not  working  and  that  a 
prompt  acceleration  of  efforts  to  reach 
agreement  is  necessary.  The  increasing 
lack  of  discipline  on  safeguard  actions 
taken  to  restrict  imports  is  a  serious 
threat  to  the  GATT. 

Services  are  particularly  important 
to  the  U.S.  economy  but  also  to  the 
economies  of  our  trading  partners.  Serv- 
ices encompass  a  broad  range  of  cate- 
gories from  banking  to  insurance,  to 
data  processing  and  construction.  Some 
service  issues  concern  the  right  of  estab- 
lishment; others  involve  the  flow  of  in- 
formation or  people  across  borders.  We 
need  to  work  within  the  GATT  to  estab- 
lish principles  and  rules  governing 
specific  types  of  services,  including  the 
possible  amendment  of  some  existing 
codes  to  apply  to  services. 

The  importance  of  trade  in  high 
technology  requires  that  trade  in  this 
sector  remain  open  and  fair.  There  is  a 
tendency  toward  national  aids  to  sup- 
port promising  industries.  These  tend  to 
distort  trade  and  often  shield  firms  from 
the  competition  which  has  so  often  been 
the  inducement  to  innovation.  The  minis- 
terial should  agree  on  GATT  studies  for 
procedures  to  avoid  domestic  distortions 
in  high-technology  trade,  particularly  in 
the  areas  of  government  procurement, 
transborder  data  flows,  and  subsidies. 

Finally,  we  hope  the  GATT  will  also 
address,  quickly  and  effectively,  an  area 
which  the  United  States  has  already  pro- 
posed for  GATT  action— trade-related 
performance  requirements  and  minimum 


export  quotas  which  can  seriously 
distort  trade  and  investment  flows.  It  is 
time  to  develop  better  multilateral 
understandings  on  investment  so  as  to 
limit  the  potential  for  distortion  caused 
by  government  intervention  in  private 
investment  decisions.  Broad  interna- 
tional acceptance  of  the  principle  of  na- 
tional treatment,  greater  discipline  over 
the  use  of  incentives,  and  agreement  to 
limit,  or  better  yet  eliminate,  the  use  of 
performance  requirements  would  pro- 
mote more  efficient  allocation  of  re- 
sources and  economic  growth.  In  the 
short  run,  narrowly  nationalistic  actions 
can  be  very  tempting.  In  the  long  run, 
we  all  benefit  from  an  open,  well-func- 
tioning international  economy. 

Foreign  Investment  Climate 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere 

The  leaders  of  many  developing  coun- 
tries who  met  at  Cancun  recognized  that 
increased  foreign  direct  investment  will 
be  vital  to  their  prosperity  in  the  1980s, 
particularly  as  the  prospects  for  in- 
creased aid  appear  less  promising.  Their 
success  will  depend  largely  on  the  steps 
they  take  to  insure  favorable  investment 
climates.  As  President  Reagan  stated  in 
his  speech  at  Philadelphia  on  October 
15th,  improving  the  climate  for  private 
capital  flows  is  critically  important,  for 
investment— both  domestic  and 
foreign— is  the  lifeblood  of  development. 
Clear  and  consistent  investment  laws 
and  regulations,  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  international  law,  will  be 
determining  factors  in  the  decisions  of 
many  investors.  Such  practices  attract 
new  investment  and  inhibit  the  outflow 
of  domestic  funds  which  now  plague 
many  developing  countries. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  heartened 
by  what  I  believe  is  an  increased  sophis- 
tication and  realism  with  regard  to 
foreign  investment  in  this  hemisphere. 
We  have  all  learned  from  experience. 
Multinational  corporations  today  are  far 
more  sensitive  to  the  development  pro- 
grams and  needs  of  their  host  countries 
and  take  seriously  their  responsibility  to 
be  good  citizens  of  their  host  countries. 
For  their  part,  Latin  American  economic 
leaders  and  governments  are  beginning 
to  see  through  the  old  shibboleths  about 
the  inevitability  of  exploitation  by 
foreign  investors  and  the  automatic 
superiority  of  government  decisions  over 
private  decisions. 

The  result  has  been  a  rather  remark- 
able absence  in  recent  years  of  the  acri- 
monious and  politically  charged  invest- 
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ment  disputes  which  seemed  to  domi- 
nate U.S. -Latin  American  relations  in 
the  1960s  and  early  1970s.  In  the  first 
half  of  the  1970s,  we  had  about  80  new 
expropriations  in  Latin  America  involv- 
ing U.S.  companies.  In  the  second  half 
of  the  decade,  the  number  of  such  cases 
dropped  almost  by  half  to  45.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  growing  realization  in  the 
region  of  the  value  of  international 
mechanisms  for  resolving  these  types  of 
cases,  as  well  as  other  types  of  invest- 
ment disputes.  For  example,  in  1981, 
three  countries  in  the  hemisphere  (Bar- 
bados, Costa  Rica,  and  Paraguay)  joined 
the  World  Bank's  International  Center 
for  the  Settlement  of  Investment 
Disputes,  thereby  doubling  the  number 
of  hemispheric  members.  There  are  now 
16  members  of  the  Inter-American  Con- 
vention on  International  Commercial  Ar- 
bitration. 

Moreover,  a  number  of  governments 
are  reexamining  their  existing  legisla- 
tion and  practices  with  a  view  to  in- 
creasing the  incentives  for  investment. 
Several  countries  in  the  Caribbean 
Basin,  for  example,  are  exploring  the 
possibility  of  negotiating  bilateral  invest- 
ment treaties  with  the  United  States. 
An  even  more  striking  example  is  the  in- 
terest of  several  countries,  Peru  among 
them,  to  increase  incentives  to  attract 
foreign  capital  and  technology  for  petro- 
leum exploration. 


The  Need  for  Close  Cooperation 

The  concept  of  an  open  world  economy 
was  not  discovered  by  accident.  We 
learned  in  the  1930s  the  terrible  conse- 
quences—not only  economic  but  political 
and  most  horribly  of  all  military— that 
restrictionism  could  have.  The  vision  of 
the  destructiveness  of  the  prewar 
decade  sustained  makers  of  policy  for  a 
generation  after  the  war.  Other  things, 
not  planned  or  even  anticipated,  added 
enormously  to  the  growth  of  interna- 
tional transactions.  Transportation  costs 
fell  drastically;  communications  im- 
proved radically;  trade  but,  above  all, 
capital  benefited  from  less  regulated  and 
more  profitable  free  international 
markets.  The  result  was  the  greatest 
period  of  economic  growth  the  world  has 
known. 

We  will  not  come  easily  by  such  suc- 
cess again.  We're  going  to  have  to  work 
a  lot  harder  for  it  than  in  the  past.  More 
than  ever  before,  our  future  prosperity 
in  the  United  States,  in  Brazil,  in 
Europe,  depends  on  our  ability  to  main- 
tain momentum  toward  an  open  interna- 
tional economy.  No  country  has  a  bigger 
stake  in  such  an  economy  than  the 
United  States  or  Brazil.  So  the  closest 
cooperation  in  trade  and  investment 
policy— always  desirable  between  our 
two  countries— is  now  indispensable.  ■ 


U.S.,  Mexico  Implement  Visa 
Agreement  for  Businessmen 


Thirty-one  billion  dollars  commands  a  lot 
of  corporate  attention,  and  well  it 
should.  This  figure  represents  the 
volume  of  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  in  1981.  Mexico  has 
become  our  third  largest  international 
trading  partner — behind  Canada  and 
Japan — as  the  Mexican  Government, 
engaged  in  ambitious  national  develop- 
ment plans,  scours  world  markets  for 
materials  and  technical  expertise. 

Fortunately  for  corporate  America, 
U.S.  industry  remains  the  primary  con- 
tact of  choice  for  Mexican  firms.  In 
1981,  53%  of  Mexican  exports  were 
destined  for  the  United  States,  while 
64%  of  Mexican  imports,  representing 
over  $17  billion  in  sales  for  American 
firms,  originated  in  the  United  States. 

The  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  have  long  recognized 


that  our  histories,  cultures,  and 
economies  are  intricately  linked. 
Acknowledging  the  importance  of  our 
growing  volume  of  trade,  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  agreed  in  March  1982 
to  simplify  visa  procedures  for  business- 
men traveling  between  the  two  nations. 
The  result  is  that  no  competitor  from 
any  other  country  has  the  quick  and 
easy  access  to  his  Mexican  counterparts 
that  the  U.S.  businessman  now  enjoys. 
Although  of  mutual  benefit  to  both 
trading  nations,  the  agreement  is  viewed 
by  U.S.  negotiators  as  the  most  recent 
example  of  the  Department  of  State's 
ongoing  effort  to  give  vigorous  support 
to  the  U.S.  business  community  by 
facilitating  U.S.  sales  abroad. 

The  new  business  visa  policy  is  the 
indirect  result  of  negotiations  launched 


by  Presidents  Reagan  and  Lopez  PoJ 
in  1981.  The  two  leaders  agreed  last 
year  to  establish  several  working  gr  j 
to  analyze  specific  problems  and  am 
at  mutually  agreeable  courses  of  act 
One  is  the  consular  and  immigration 
tion  group,  chaired  on  the  U.S.  side 
Diego  Asencio,  former  Ambassador 
Colombia  and  currently  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Consular  Affc 
His  group  tackles  the  wide-ranging ; 
highly  diverse  questions  of  travel 
facilitation;  the  new  visa  policy  is  on 
several  successfully  concluded 
agreements  in  recent  months  design 
to  strengthen  economic  ties  and  imp 
relations.  The  new  agreement  was  ii 
plemented  in  the  remarkable  time  oJ 
weeks — a  testament  to  its  popularity 
both  countries. 

i 

Travel  Distinctions  Eliminated 

i 

The  Mexican  Government  previously 
distinguished  between  the  U.S.  trave 
entering  Mexico  for  tourism  and  the 
traveler  entering  for  business  purpot 
The  tourist  found  entry  procedures  ( 
tremely  simple— obtaining  a  tourist 
(the  Mexican  Government's  form  Fft 
upon  entry  to  Mexico  with  proof  of T 
citizenship,  such  as  a  birth  certificate 
a  passport.  The  business  traveler, 
however,  had  to  obtain  a  business  vis 
advance  through  a  Mexican  Consulat 
This  procedure  was  normally  timecoi 
suming,  difficult,  and  costly — the  U.l 
businessman  paid  $42  for  the  visa. 

On  April  5,  1982,  the  Mexican 
Government  eliminated,  for  the  most 
part,  the  distinction  between  the  tour 
and  business  traveler.  Now  the  major 
of  U.S.  citizens  entering  Mexico  for 
business  purposes  (exceptions  are  nc: 
below)  will  simply  obtain  a  form  FM1 
upon  entry  to  Mexico,  using  the  samt 
procedure  as  the  tourist.  The  FMT 
issued  by  Mexican  immigration 
authorities  will  be  valid  for  180  days  i 
allow  multiple  entries  on  the  same  fo: 
free  of  charge  to  the  traveler.  Althoir 
U.S.  businessmen  will  obviously  bene 
from  the  streamlined  application  pro- 
cedure, the  greatest  commercial  adva 
tage  of  the  new  system  may  well  be  t; 
businessman's  ability  to  travel  to  Mev 
for  meetings  and  consultations  on  sh(t 
notice,  with  no  advance  visa  applicatii 
necessary.  This  will  provide  a  distinct 
competitive  edge. 

The  U.S.  Government,  in  a 
reciprocal  move,  acted  to  allow  the  fri 
travel  of  Mexican  businessmen  to  the 
United  States  by  extending  the  validi 
of  business  visas  issued  to  Mexican 
citizens.  As  of  April  15,  1982,  busines 
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ssued  to  Mexican  businessmen  can 
id  indefinitely  instead  of  limited  to 
year  maximum  which  previously 
d.  This  means  that  the  Mexican 
jssman,  once  documented  with  an 
nite  business  visa,  need  never 
apply  for  such  a  visa,  because  he 
i  documented  to  travel  to  the 
d  States  on  business  for  the  rest  of 
e. 

Restrictions 

ugh  the  Mexican  Government's 
•egulations  regarding  business  visas 
made  U.S.  business  travel  to  Mex- 
insiderably  easier,  there  are  two 
•tant  restrictions.  Only  U.S. 
ns  can  enter  Mexico  on  the  form 
to  conduct  business;  resident  aliens 
;  in  the  United  States  must  still  ap- 
lrough  a  Mexican  Consulate  for  the 
lard  business  visa.  Of  more  general 
sat,  U.S.  businessmen  cannot  sign 
acts  while  in  Mexico  on  the  form 
.  Entry  into  Mexico  to  engage  in 
ities  requiring  prior  authorization 
the  Mexican  Government  (i.e.,  the 
ng  of  contracts)  must  comply  with 
in  formalities  set  forth  in  laws  ap- 
g  to  foreign  citizens  in  Mexico.  The 
businessman  traveling  to  Mexico  to 
contracts  must  do  so  on  the  stand- 
)usiness  visa  in  order  to  avoid 
is  and  legal  complications. 

vities  Permitted 

e  from  these  restrictions,  the  Mex- 
Government  permits  the  U.S. 
lessman  in  Mexico  on  the  form 
'  to  perform  a  wide  range  of  ac- 
ies.  Listed  below  are  permitted  ac- 
ies  as  specifically  cited  in  the  official 
r  modifying  visa  procedures: 

•  Conduct  business  talks  with  Mex- 
citizens  or  legal  aliens  resident  in 
ico; 

•  Participate  with  Mexican  citizens 
le  discussion  and  development  of 
s  regarding  the  economic,  technical, 
ncial,  marketing,  or  engineering 
ibility  of  investments  in  Mexico; 

•  Participate  in  preliminary  pro- 
lings  connected  with  the  formation 
ew  enterprises  or  the  expansion  of 
ting  ones,  if  the  U.S.  businessmen 
going  to  provide  capital  or  form  part 


•  Participate  in  the  discussion  and 
drafting  of  proposed  contracts  involving 
financing,  consultation,  or  technical 
assistance  for  present  or  future  business 
entities; 

•  Perform  tasks  inherent  in  the 
transfer,  delivery,  installation,  or  opera- 
tion of  machinery  and  equipment  on 
behalf  of  foreign  business  entities,  in 
fulfillment  of  contracts  entered  into  for 
that  purpose; 

•  Engage  in  intermittent  activities 
involving  visits  or  administrative,  ac- 
counting, technical,  operating,  sales,  or 
other  supervision  in  enterprises  in  which 
the  businessmen  have  an  investment  or 
in  representation  of  the  foreign  business 
entity  that  owns  stock  in  such  enter- 
prises; 

•  Participate  in  activities  related  to 
the  managerial  and  executive  bodies  of 
such  enterprises  in  representation  of 
foreign  business  entities  holding  capital 
therein; 

•  Participate  in  activities  connected 
with  the  management,  administration, 
operation,  and  supervision  of  enterprises 
established  under  the  regime  covering 
the  inbond  assembly  industry  in  Mexico; 

•  Attend  meetings  of  the  executive 
bodies  of  inbond  assembly  firms  if  the 
latter  do  not  have  independent  legal 
status  as  Mexican  companies  but  are  af- 
filiates, branches,  etc.,  of  a  foreign  firm, 
and  the  foreigner  is  a  member  or  repre- 
sentative of  the  executive  or  admin- 
istrative bodies  of  the  United  States 
parent  firm;  and 

•  Attend  and  participate  in  non- 
profit events  of  an  economic,  scientific, 
technological,  educational,  cultural, 
social  welfare,  sports,  etc.,  nature. 

In  sum,  the  activities  permitted  the 
U.S.  businessman  in  Mexico  on  the  form 
FMT  encompass  the  normal  range  of 
business  contact  and  negotiation,  except 
the  signing  of  contracts.  Questions 
regarding  the  new  visa  procedures,  as 
they  relate  to  a  specific  trip  to  Mexico 
or  intended  activity,  should  be  directed 
to  the  Mexican  Embassy  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  (telephone  202-293-1710)  or  any 
of  the  39  consulates  or  17  travel  offices 
the  Mexican  Government  maintains 
throughout  the  United  States. 
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Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Agriculture 

Revised  text  of  the  international  plant  protec- 
tion convention  of  Dec.  6,  1951  (TIAS  7465). 
Adopted  at  Rome  Nov.  28,  1979.  Enters  into 
force  on  the  30th  day  after  acceptance  by 
two-thirds  of  the  contracting  parties.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  U.S.,  June  11,  1982. 

Antarctica 

Recommendations  relating  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  principles  and  objectives  of  the  Antarc- 
tic Treaty  (TIAS  4780).  Adopted  at  Buenos 
Aires  July  7,  1981. » 
Notification  of  approval:  Belgium,  July  15, 

1982. 

Aviation 

Convention  for  the  suppression  of  unlawful 
acts  against  the  safety  of  civil  aviation.  Done 
at  Montreal  Sept.  23,  1971.  Entered  into 
force  Jan.  26,  1973.  TIAS  7570. 
Accession  deposited:  Uganda,  July  19,  1982. 

Bills  of  Lading 

International  convention  for  the  unification  of 

certain  rules  relating  to  bills  of  lading  and 

protocol  of  signature.  Done  at  Brussels 

Aug  25,  1924.  Entered  into  force  June  2, 

1931;  for  the  U.S.  Dec.  29,  1937.  51  Stat. 

233. 

Adherence  deposited:  Bolivia,  May  28,  1982. 

Denunciation  deposited:  Netherlands, 
Apr.  26,  1982;  effective  Apr.  26,  1983. 

Protocol  to  amend  the  international  conven- 
tion for  the  unification  of  certain  rules  of  law 
relating  to  bills  of  lading  (51  Stat.  233).  Done 
at  Brussels  Feb.  23,  1968.  Entered  into  force 
June  23,  1977.2 
Ratification  deposited:  Netherlands,  Apr.  26, 

1982. 

Consular 

Vienna  convention  on  consular  relations. 
Done  at  Vienna  Apr.  24,  1963.  Entered  into 
force  Mar.  19,  1967;  for  the  U.S.  Dec.  24, 
1969.  TIAS  6820. 
Notification  of  succession:  Kiribati,  Apr.  2, 

1982. 

Customs 

Convention  concerning  the  international 
union  for  the  publication  of  customs  tariffs. 
Signed  at  Brussels  July  5,  1890.  Entered  into 
force  Apr.  1,  1981.  26  Stat.  1518. 
Withdrawal:  Australia,  Mar.  31,  1977; 
effective  Mar.  31,  1982. 


tie  administrative  bodies  ol  sucn  com- 
ies; 

>tember1982 

Education— UNESCO 

Convention  on  the  recognition  of  studies, 
diplomas,  and  degrees  concerning  higher 
education  in  the  states  belonging  to  the 
Europe  region.  Done  at  Paris,  Dec.  21,  1979. 
Entered  into  force  Feb.  19,  1982.2 
Ratification  deposited:  Holy  See,  June  10, 

1982. 
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Finance 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  formulated  at  Bretton 
Woods  Conference  July  1-22,  1944.  Entered 
into  force  Dec.  27,  1945.  TIAS  1501. 
Signature  and  Acceptance:  Hungary,  May  6, 
1982. 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International 

Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 

formulated  at  the  Bretton  Woods  Conference 

July  1-22,  1944.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  27, 

1945.  TIAS  1502. 

Signature  and  Acceptance:  Hungary,  July  7, 

1982. 

Judicial  Procedure 

Convention  on  the  taking  of  evidence  abroad 
in  civil  or  commercial  matters.  Done  at  The 
Hague  Mar.  18,  1970.  Entered  into  force 
Oct.  7,  1972.  TIAS  7444. 
Ratification  deposited:  Italy,  June  22,  1982.3'4 

Maritime  Matters 

Amendments  to  the  Convention  of  Mar.  6, 

1948,  as  amended,  on  the  International 

Maritime  Organization  (TIAS  4044,  6285, 

6490,  8606).  Adopted  at  London  Nov.  15, 

1979.1 

Acceptance  deposited:  Oman,  May  24,  1982. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty 

Agreement  to  amend  the  protocol  of 
signature  to  the  agreement  of  Aug.  3,  1959, 
to  supplement  the  agreement  between  the 
parties  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  regard- 
ing the  status  of  their  forces  with  respect  to 
foreign  forces  stationed  in  the  F.R.G.  as 
amended  by  the  agreement  of  Oct.  21,  1971 
(TIAS  5351,  7759).  Signed  at  Bonn  May  18, 
1981. 

Ratification  deposited:  F.R.G.,  July  9,  1982. 
Entered  into  force:  Aug.  8,  1982. 

Nuclear  Weapons — Nonproliferation 

Treaty  on  the  nonproliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Done  at  Washington,  London,  and 
Moscow  July  1,  1968.  Entered  into  force 
March  5,  1970.  TIAS  6839. 
Accession  deposited:  Vietnam,  June  14,  1982. 

Pollution 

Convention  on  the  prevention  of  marine 
pollution  by  dumping  of  wastes  and  other 
matter,  with  annexes.  Done  at  London,  Mex- 
ico City,  Moscow,  and  Washington  Dec.  29, 
1972.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  30,  1975. 
TIAS  8165. 
Accession  deposited:  Brazil,  July  26,  1982. 

Convention  on  long-range  transboundary  air 
pollution.  Done  at  Geneva  Nov.  13,  1979. 1 
Ratification  deposited:  Denmark,  June  18, 
1982. 

Weapons 

Convention  on  prohibitions  or  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  certain  conventional  weapons 
which  may  be  deemed  to  be  excessively  in- 
jurious or  to  have  indiscriminate  effects,  with 
annexed  Protocols.1 


Ratifications  and  acceptances  deposited: 
Byelorussian  Soviet  Soc.  Rep.,  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Soc.  Rep.,  June  23,  1982;  Denmark, 
Sweden,  July  7,  1982. 

Whaling 

International  whaling  convention  and 

schedule  of  whaling  regulations,  as  amended 

by  1956  protocol.  Done  at  Washington 

Dec.  2,  1946.  Entered  into  force  Nov.  10, 

1948.  TIAS  1849,  4228. 

Notification  of  adherence  deposited:  Belize, 

July  15,  1982;  F.R.G.,  July  2,  1982;6  Senegal, 

July  15,  1982. 

Notification  of  withdrawal:  Dominica,  July  6, 

1982;  effective  June  30,  1983. 

World  Health  Organization 

Amendments  to  Articles  24  and  25  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion. Adopted  at  Geneva  May  17,  1976  by  the 
29th  World  Health  Assembly.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Liberia,  May  25,  1982; 
Libya,  June  16,  1982;  Yemen  (Aden),  May  3, 
1982. 

Amendment  to  Article  74  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  World  Health  Organization,  as  a- 
mended.  Adopted  at  Geneva  May  18,  1978  by 
the  31st  World  Health  Assembly.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Mauritania,  May  27, 
1982. 


BILATERAL 

Australia 

Agreement  relating  to  cooperation  on  an- 
titrust matters.  Signed  at  Washington 
June  29,  1982.  Entered  into  force  June  29, 
1982. 

Bangladesh 

Agreement  for  cooperation  concerning 

peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy,  with  annex 

and  agreed  minute.  Signed  at  Dacca  Sept.  17, 

1981. 

Entry  into  force:  June  24,  1982. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales 
of  agricultural  commodities  of  Mar.  8,  1982. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Dacca 
July  9  and  13,  1982.  Entered  into  force 
July  13,  1982. 

Brazil 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of 
Dec.  1,  1971  (TLAS  7221),  as  amended  and 
extended,  relating  to  a  program  of  scientific 
and  technological  cooperation.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Brasilia  May  19  and  June 
1,  1982.  Entered  into  force  June  1,  1982. 

Agreement  for  use  of  the  geostationary 
operational  environmental  satellite  in  the 
Brazilian  national  plan  for  data  collection 
platforms.  Signed  at  Brasilia  June  14,  1982. 
Entered  into  force  June  14,  1982. 

Interim  agreement  on  air  transport  services. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Brasilia 
June  23,  1982.  Entered  into  force  June  23, 
1982. 


1982  Edition  of 

Treaties  in  Force 

Released 


The  Department  of  State  has  released 
Treaties  in  Force:  A  List  of  Treaties  an 
Other  International  Agreements  of  the  b 
States  in  Force  on  January  1,  1982. 

This  publication  reflects  the  bilatera 
tions  of  the  United  States  with  225  cour 
or  other  political  entities  and  the  multilai 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  othei< 
tracting  parties  to  more  than  600  treatk 
and  agreements. 

The  bilateral  treaties  and  other  agre 
ments  are  arranged  by  country  or  other; 
political  entity;  the  multilateral  treaties  ,< 
agreements  are  arranged  by  subject  witli 
listing  of  the  parties  to  the  agreements.] 
tions  to  the  text,  as  well  as  information  i 
dates  of  signature  and  entry  into  force  f 
the  United  States,  are  given  for  each  agi 
ment. 

Information  on  current  treaty  action 
supplementing  the  information  contained 
Treaties  in  Force  is  published  monthly  i> 
Department  of  State  Bulletin. 

The  1982  edition  of  Treaties  in  Fort, 
(324  pp.)  is  Department  of  State  publica.J 
9285.  It  is  for  sale  by  the  Superintendei 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  C 
fice,  Washington,  D.C.  20402  for  $9.00. 1 


European  Space  Agency 

Agreement  extending  the  memorandum 
understanding  of  Oct.  7,  1978,  concernir 
of  European  Space  Agency's  EARTHNE 
system  to  receive  and  process  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration's 
Landsat  data.  Effected  by  exchange  of  1' 
ters  at  Washington  and  Paris  June  17,  li 
Entered  into  force  June  17,  1982. 

Greece 

Agreement  relating  to  jurisdiction  over 
vessels  utilizing  the  Louisiana  Offshore  t 
Port.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Athens  May  7  and  12,  1982.  Entered  int 
force  May  12,  1982. 

Honduras 

Agreement  relating  to  the  military  assist' 
agreement  of  May  20,  1954  (TIAS  2975) » 
cerning  the  use  of  certain  facilities  in  He 
duras  by  the  U.S.,  with  annex.  Effected  ' 
exchange  of  notes  at  Tegucigalpa  May  6n 
7,  1982.  Entered  into  force  May  7,  1982 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, with  annexes.  Signed  at 
Tegucigalpa  June  11,  1982.  Entered  into 
force  June  11,  1982. 
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ong 

ient  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool, 
Mnade  fiber  textiles  and  textile  prod- 
th  annexes.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
;  Hong  Kong  June  23,  1982.  Entered 
ce  June  23,  1982;  effective  Jan.  1, 


^termination  for  reprocessing  of 
nuclear  material  of  U.S.  origin,  with 
note.  Signed  at  Washington  July  23, 
Intered  into  force  July  23,  1982. 


ient  extending  the  agreement  of 
1977,  concerning  fisheries  off  the 
of  the  U.S.  (TIAS  8526).  Effected  by 
ge  of  notes  at  Washington  June  30, 
Entered  into  force  June  30,  1982. 

nent  concerning  fisheries  off  the  coasts 
U.S.,  with  annexes  and  agreed 
s.  Signed  at  Washington  July  26, 
Snters  into  force  on  a  date  to  be 
upon  by  exchange  of  notes,  following 
npletion  of  internal  procedures  of  both 
iments. 


ment  with  respect  to  taxes  on  income, 
;nded,  with  related  exchange  of  notes. 
1  at  Valletta  March  21,  1980. 
ations  exchanged:  May  18,  19826 
3d  into  force:  May  18,  1982 

this 

ment  amending  the  agreement  for  sales 
icultural  commodities  of  May  27,  1981 
10221).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
•t  Louis  June  25,  1981.  Entered  into 
June  25,  1981. 

Zealand 

intion  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxa- 
nd  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with 
;t  to  taxes  on  income,  with  protocol. 
i  at  Wellington  July  23,  1982.  Enters 
)rce  upon  the  exchange  of  instruments 
ification. 

pore 

iment  amending  the  agreement  of 
21, 1981,  as  amended,  relating  to  trade 
ton,  wool,  and  manmade  fiber  textiles 
jxtile  products.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
s  at  Singapore  May  17  and  June  14, 
Entered  into  force  June  14,  1982. 

Ha 

jment  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
ies,  relating  to  the  agreement  of 
h  20,  1978  (TIAS  9222).  Signed  at 
dishu  June  17,  1982.  Entered  into  force 
.  17, 1982. 


ement  extending  the  agreement  of 
16, 1977,  concerning  fisheries  off  the 
s  of  the  U.S.  (TIAS  8523).  Effected  by 
inge  of  notes  at  Washington  June  30 
Italy  2,  1982.  Entered  into  force  July  2, 
;  effective  June  30,  1982. 


Agreement  on  friendship,  defense,  and 
cooperation,  with  complementary 
agreements,  and  exchanges  of  notes.  Signed 
at  Madrid  July  2,  1982.  Enters  into  force 
upon  written  communication  between  the 
parties  that  they  have  satisfied  their  respec- 
tive constitutional  requirements. 

Sri  Lanka 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, relating  to  the  agreement  of 
March  25,  1975  (TIAS  8107),  with  agreed 
minutes.  Signed  at  Colombo  June  30,  1982. 
Entered  into  force  June  30,  1982. 

Sweden 

Convention  supplementary  to  the  extradition 
convention  of  Oct.  24,  1961  (TIAS  5496). 
Signed  at  Stockholm  June  22,  1982.  Enters 
into  force  upon  exchange  of  ratifications. 

Switzerland 

Agreement  establishing  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities  of  the  delegation  to  the 
negotiations  concerning  limitation  and  reduc- 
tion of  strategic  arms  (START).  Effected  by 
exchange  of  letters  at  Bern  June  9,  1982. 
Entered  into  force  June  9,  1982. 

Uganda 

Agreement  regarding  the  consolidation  and 
rescheduling  of  certain  debts  owed  to, 
guaranteed  or  insured  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  its  agencies,  with  annexes.  Signed 
at  Kampala  May  10,  1982.  Entered  into  force 
June  21,  1982. 

Zambia 

Agreement  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, relating  to  the  agreement  of 
Aug.  4,  1978,  with  minutes  of  negotiation. 
Signed  at  Lusaka  June  20,  1982.  Entered  in- 
to force  June  20,  1982. 


JNot  in  force. 

2Not  in  force  for  the  U.S. 

sWith  declaration. 

4With  designation. 

5Applicable  to  Berlin  (West). 

"With  understanding.  ■ 


July  1982 


July  1 

Dominican  Republic  President  Antonio 
Guzman,  after  his  pistol  discharges,  dies  from 
a  gunshot  wound  in  the  head.  Vice  President 
Jacobo  Majluta  Azar  is  sworn  into  office  as 
President. 

Voters  elect  Institutional  Revolutionary 
Party  candidate  Miguel  de  la  Madrid  Hurtado 
as  the  new  President  of  Mexico. 

July  6 

Reversing  its  policy,  the  State  Department 
proposes  that  Ethiopian  exiles  remain  in  the 
U.S.  and  not  face  deportation  hearings. 


President  Reagan  announces  that  he 
agrees  "in  principle  to  contribute  a  small  con- 
tingent" of  U.S.  troops  as  part  of  a  multi- 
national force  for  "temporary  peacekeeping" 
in  Beirut. 

July  12 

The  U.S.  lifts  economic  sanctions  imposed 
April  30  on  Argentina  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Falkland  Islands  war. 

July  14 

By  unanimous  vote  (17-0)  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  approves  George  Pratt 
Shultz  as  Secretary  of  State. 

President  Roberto  Suazo  Cordova  of  Hon- 
duras makes  an  official  working  visit  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  13-15.  During  his 
stay  President  Suazo  discusses  military  aid 
with  President  Reagan. 

July  15 

By  unanimous  vote  (97-0)  the  Senate  con- 
firms George  Shultz  as  Secretary  of  State. 

Voters  elect  Zail  Singh  as  the  new  Presi- 
dent of  India. 

July  16 

George  Shultz  is  sworn  in  as  the  60th 
Secretary  of  State  by  Attorney  General 
William  French  Smith. 

The  Reagan  Administration  announces 
suspension  of  shipments  of  cluster  artillery 
shells  to  Israel  pending  a  review  of  Israeli 
use  of  cluster  bombs  (CBUs)  in  Lebanon  in 
possible  violation  of  U.S.-Israeli  arms 
agreements. 

July  18 

Israel  officially  acknowledges  to  the  U.S.  its 
use  of  American-made  cluster  bomb  weapons 
in  its  Lebanon  invasion. 

July  19 

An  Arab  League  Delegation  composed  of 
Foreign  Ministers  Abdel  Halim  Khaddam  of 
Syria  and  Prince  Saud  al-Faisal  of  Saudi 
Arabia  visit  Washington,  D.C.,  July  19-20  to 
present  Arab  League  views  on  the  fighting  in 
Lebanon. 

July  22 

The  French  Government  rejects  the  U.S.  ban 
on  the  sale  of  American-licensed  technology 
for  a  Soviet  pipeline.  Prime  Minister  Pierre 
Mauroy  instructs  French  companies  to  fulfill 
their  contracts  supplying  Western  Europe 
with  Soviet  natural  gas. 

July  24 

The  State  Department  confirms  that  the  U.S. 
is  airlifting  military  equipment  and  weapons 
to  Somalia  to  help  that  nation  repel  Ethiopian 
attacks  across  its  border. 

The  Italian  Foreign  Ministry  announces 
that  "signed  contracts  will  be  honored"  to 
supply  equipment  for  a  Soviet  natural  gas 
pipeline,  defying  the  U.S.  ban  on  the  use  of 
American-developed  technology  in  the 
project. 
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July  25 

President  Ahmadou  Ahidjou  of  Cameroon 
makes  an  official  working  visit  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  25-28.  During  his 
stay  President  Ahidjou  meets  with  President 
Reagan  and  other  Administration  officials. 

July  27 

President  Reagan  certifies  to  Congress  that 
despite  "severe  civil  strife,"  the  Salvadoran 
Government  is  making  "tangible  signs  of 
progress"  on  human  rights.  The  Administra- 
tion is  requesting  $61.3  million  in  military  aid 
for  El  Salvador  next  year. 

July  28 

Indian  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  begins 
an  official  visit  to  the  U.S.  During  her  8-day 
trip,  Prime  Minister  Gandhi  meets  with 
President  Reagan,  Secretary  Shultz,  and 
other  Administration  and  congressional  of- 
ficials. 

July  29 

The  following  newly  appointed  Ambassadors 
present  their  credentials  to  President 
Reagan:  Jaroslav  Zantovsky  of 
Czechoslovakia;  Benjamin  Razafintseheno  of 
Madagascar;  Bernardus  Fourie  of  South 
Africa;  Soto  Harrison  of  Costa  Rica;  Jorge 
Luis  Zelaya  Coronado  of  Guatemala;  and 
Humayun  Rasheed  Choudhury  of  Bangladesh. 

July  30 

President  Aristedes  Royo  of  Panama  resigns, 
2  years  before  his  term  ends.  Vice  President 
Ricardo  de  la  Espriella  succeeds  him.  ■ 
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Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  D.C.  20520. 


No. 


Date 


•208      7/1 


•209      7/1 


•210 
•211 


7/1 
7/1 


•212      7/1 


•213      7/14 


Subject 

Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Jr.,  Deputy 
Secretary  of  State 
(biographic  data). 

U.S.  Organization  for  the  In- 
ternational Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Consultative  Com- 
mittee (CCITT),  study  group 
A  and  B,  July  20. 

CCITT,  group  A,  July  28. 

Elliott  Abrams  sworn  in  as 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Human  Rights  and 
Humanitarian  Affairs, 
Dec.  10,  1981  (biographic 
data). 

Program  for  the  official 
working  visit  of  Honduran 
President  Roberto  Suazo 
Cordova,  July  13-15. 

Powell  A.  Moore,  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations  (biographic  data). 


•214 

7/14 

•215 

7/14 

•216 

7/14 

•217 

7/14 

•218 

7/14 

•219 

7/14 

•220 

7/16 

•221 

7/19 

•222 

7/20 

•223 

7/20 

•224 

7/20 

•225      7/22 


•226      7/26 


•227      7/26 


•228 
•229 


7/26 
7/26 


•230      7/30 


•231 
232 


7/29 
7/30 


Peter  H.  Dailey  sworn  in  as 

Ambassador  to  Ireland 

(biographic  data). 
John  L.  Loeb,  Jr.,  sworn  in  as 

Ambassador  to  Denmark 

(biographic  data). 
Marshall  Brement  sworn  in  as 

Ambassador  to  Iceland 

(biographic  data). 
David  Anderson  sworn  in  as 

Ambassador  to  Yugoslavia 

(biographic  data). 
Mark  Evens  Austad  sworn  in 

as  Ambassador  to  Norway 

(biographic  data). 
David  Funderbunk  sworn  in  as 

Ambassador  to  Romania 

(biographic  data). 
Shultz:  remarks  at  swearing  in 

ceremony,  White  House 

Rose  Garden. 
Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger 

sworn  in  as  Under  Secretary 

for  Political  Affairs 

(biographic  data). 
U.S.,  Singapore  amend  textile 

agreement,  June  11  and  22. 
U.S.,  Hong  Kong  sign  bilateral 

textile  agreement,  June  23. 
Stoessel,  Shultz:  remarks 

before  State  Department 

employees  at  Secretary's  of- 
ficial arrival,  July  19. 
Program  for  the  official 

working  visit  of  Cameroon 

President  Ahmadou  Ahidjo, 

July  25-28. 
Program  for  the  official  visit 

of  Indian  Prime  Minister 

Indira  Gandhi,  July  28- 

August  4. 
Raymond  G.  H.  Seitz — 

Executive  Assistant  to  the 

Secretary  (biographic  data). 
U.S.,  Korea  sign  new  fisheries 

agreement. 
U.S.,  China  amend  bilateral 

textile  agreement,  July  16 

and  19. 
Nicholas  Piatt  sworn  in  as 

Ambassador  to  Zambia 

(biographic  data). 
U.S.,  Spain  sign  new  fisheries 

agreement. 
George  P.  Shultz  sworn  in  as 

the  60th  Secretary  of  State, 

July  16  (biographic  data). 
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Secretary-Designate  Shultz 

Statement  at  Senate  Confirmation  Heariiv 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
July  13,  1982  (Current  Policy  #408). 

Africa 

Background  Notes  on  Benin  (May  1982), 
Djibouti  (June  1982),  Guinea-Bissau  (Jul; 
1982),  Zambia  (May  1982). 

Arms  Control 

Arms  Control  and  NATO  INF  Modernizatii 

(GIST,  July  1982). 
US  Arms  Control  Policy  (GIST,  July  1982; 
START  Proposal  (GIST,  July  1982). 

Europe 

Preserving  Nuclear  Peace  in  the  1980s, 
Director  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff 
Wolfowitz,  U.S.  Naval  War  College, 
Newport,  R.I.,  June  22,  1982  (Current 
Policy  #406). 

Soviet  Active  Measures:  An  Update,  July 
1982  (Special  Report  #101). 

Background  Notes  on  Finland  (May  1982) 

Middle  East 

Background  Notes  on  Iran  (May  1982), 
Lebanon  (July  1982). 

Military  Affairs 

Chemical  Weapons:  Arms  Control  and 
Deterrence,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Politico-Military  Affairs  Howe,  Subcomir 
tee  on  International  Security  and  Scienti' 
Affairs,  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commits 
July  13,  1982  (Current  Policy  #409). 

Security  Assistance 

Conventional  Arms  Transfers  in  the  Third 
World,  1972-81,  released  by  Under 
Secretary  Buckley,  August  1982  (Special 
Report  #102). 

South  Asia 

Background  Notes  on  India  (June  1982), 
Nepal  (April  1982). 

United  Nations 

UNISPACE  '82  (GIST,  July  1982). 
UN  Special  Session  on  Disarmament  (GIST 
June  1982). 

Western  Hemisphere 

U.S.-Latin  American  Relations,  Assistant 
Secretary  Enders,  Council  of  the  Americ, 
June  21,  1982  (Current  Policy  #407). 

Cuban  Armed  Forces  and  the  Soviet  Milik' 
Presence,  August  1982  (Special  Report 
#103). 

El  Salvador  (GIST,  June  1982). 

El  Salvador:  Certification  Process  (GIST, 
August  1982). 

Background  Notes  on  Suriname  (June 
1982).  ■ 
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If  Israel's  adversaries  want  peace 
and  justice,  they  must  recognize,  clear- 
ly and  explicitly,  the  right  of  the  State 
of  Israel  to  exist.  .  .  . 

For  the  moderate  Arabs,  there  is 
the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  the 
course  of  negotiations  can  produce 
results  and  serve  their  vital  interests. 


The  Palestinians  now  confront  a 
great  decision:  whether  to  continue 
down  the  self-destructive  road  of  armed 
struggle  .  .  .  or  to  seize  the  opportunity 
to  affect  their  destiny  by  way  of  the 
peace  process. 
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The  Quest 
for  Peace 


by  Secretary  Shultz 


Address  before  the 

United  Jewish  Appeal, 

New  York  City,  September  12,  19821 


No  theme  is  more  appropriate  for  my 
first  speech  as  Secretary  of  State  than 
the  theme  of  peace.  No  objective  we 
share  is  more  worthy  or  more  elusive:  to 
attain  it  requires  realism,  strength,  the 
capacity  to  run  risks,  and  the  ability  to 
gather  trust.  It  takes  sustained  goodwill 
to  build  up  that  trust.  And  it  takes 
serious,  fair,  and  direct  bargaining  at 
the  negotiating  table  to  hammer  out 
workable  and  durable  agreements. 

If  we  needed  any  reminder,  events 
of  this  year  make  it  clear  that  we  do  not 
live  in  a  world  of  peace.  Scarcely  a 
region  of  the  developing  world— where 
peace  is  crucial  for  social  and  economic 
growth— has  been  spared.  From  Indo- 
china to  the  Horn  of  Africa,  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Afghanistan  to  the  tip 
of  South  America,  wars  raged  with 
frightening  intensity  and  tragic  results. 
Some  cases,  such  as  the  Soviets'  im- 
perialistic war  in  Afghanistan,  are  new 
conflicts  where  one  nation  is  seeking  to 
extend  its  power  and  control.  But  much 
of  the  violence  we  witnessed  this  year, 
including  the  war  over  the  Falklands, 
represented  only  the  latest  outbreak  of 
long-smouldering  disputes.  Mankind  has 
advanced  his  capacity  to  wage  war.  But 
his  ability  to  settle  disputes  peacefully 
and  to  prevent  violence  remains 
primitive. 

We  have  clear  codes  of  international 
morality  and  law.  From  the  words  of  the 
prophets  to  the  rhetoric  of  20th  century 
statesmen,  mankind  has  set  out  stand- 
ards for  individual  and  international 
behavior.  Over  the  last  two  centuries, 
nations  have  formed  international  bodies 
to  adjudicate  disputes,  resolve  conflicts, 


and  promote  peace.  But  the  ideal  of  a 
world  at  peace  has  remained,  and  will 
remain,  a  mirage  until  nations  pursue, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  policies  rooted  in 
mutual  respect  and  aimed  at  forging  and 
fostering  a  just  international  order. 

The  formula  for  peace  often  requires 
that  we  convince  our  adversaries  of  the 
strength  of  our  forces  and  of  our  will  to 
defend  liberty  and  security.  That  same 
formula  demands  that  we  stand  pre- 
pared to  meet  with  our  adversaries  and 
work  with  them  to  bridge  differences. 
Despite  the  catalogue  of  troubles  around 
the  world,  there  are  great  opportunities 
and  practical  possibilities  before  us  to- 
day. 

The  pursuit  of  peace  with  freedom, 
security,  and  justice  is  the  essence  of 
America's  foreign  policy.  Our  country's 
commitment  to  peace  is  beyond  doubt, 
based  on  our  creative,  unrelenting 
efforts  in  that  cause. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  year  rich 
in  American  efforts  for  peace.  At  the 
President's  direction,  and  with  the  com- 
mitment of  American  peacekeeping 
forces,  Secretary  Haig  took  the  lead  in 
creating  the  multinational  force  that 
helped  make  good  on  the  historic  Israeli 
move  for  peace:  withdrawal  from  the 
Sinai.  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Walter 
Stoessel  worked  intensively  in  the 
crucial  final  weeks  to  assure  that 
achievement.  Ours  was  the  nation  that 
made  a  major  effort  to  head  off  the 
tragic  war  in  the  South  Atlantic.  We 
have  continued  the  effort  to  find  peace- 
ful and  just  settlements  to  the  fighting 
in  Indochina  and  Afghanistan.  With  all 
America  behind  him— including  once 
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again  our  dedicated  men  in  uniform- 
Phil  Habib  [President's  special  emissary 
to  the  Middle  East]  used  every  ounce  of 
his  legendary  skill  and  stamina  to  pre- 
vent a  tragic  denouement  of  the  war  in 
Lebanon.  We  are  currently  engaged  in  a 
major  diplomatic  effort  to  achieve  Nami- 
bian  independence  and  lasting  security 
in  southern  Africa.  We  have  provided 
vigorous  backing  for  the  international 
efforts  that  secured  Libya's  withdrawal 
from  Chad.  And  to  ease  the  dangers  of 
nuclear  war,  the  President  has  proposed 
major  reductions  of  U.S.  and  Soviet 
nuclear  weapons  and  has  offered  new 
proposals  to  advance  the  talks  on  the 
reduction  of  conventional  forces. 

International  institutions  and  resolu- 
tions for  peace  need  practical  efforts  to 
give  them  life.  Mankind  has  made  aston- 
ishing technological  and  material  leaps 
in  the  last  40  years.  But  we  must  make 
equally  dramatic  gains  in  the  political 


The  challenge  that 
the  President  has  of- 
fered to  Israel  is  to  ex- 
tend its  hand  to  welcome 
wider  participation  in 
the  peace  process. 


realm  if  we  are  to  bequeath  a  safe  and 
secure  world  of  peace  to  our  children. 
I  believe  we  can  make  those  gains. 
Strength  of  arms  and  of  will  are  essen- 
tial, but  no  more  so  than  the  ability  to 
find  that  winning  mixture  of  courage 
and  realism.  No  matter  what  the 
obstacles,  we  must  persevere — for  there 
are  no  more  noble  nor  important  goals 
than  peace,  freedom,  and  security. 

The  President's  Peace  Initiative 
in  the  Middle  East 

These  principles  apply  fully  to  that  set 
of  goals  foremost  in  our  thoughts 
today — peace  in  the  Middle  East  and 
security  and  success  for  Israel  and  its 
Arab  neighbors.  No  one  who  has  walked 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem  and  Tel  Aviv 
and  who  has  talked  at  length  with  as 
many  Israeli  people  as  I  have  can  doubt 
that  they  want  peace  and  security,  and  I 
am  dedicated  to  helping  them  achieve 
both. 


Against  the  backdrop  of  confronta- 
tion, despair,  and  fear  that  have  char- 
acterized the  search  for  peace  in  the 
Middle  East,  three  key  documents  spell 
out  how  peace  might  be  made  a  reality. 

•  The  first  is  U.N.  Security  Council 
Resolution  242,  which  established  the 
basis  for  a  negotiating  process  founded 
on  the  idea  of  an  exchange  of  territory 
for  real  peace. 

•  The  second  is  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords, which— in  the  Egypt-Israel  Peace 
Treaty— led  directly  to  the  realization  of 
such  an  exchange  of  territory  for  peace. 
Camp  David  calls  for  a  "just,  compre- 
hensive, and  durable"  Middle  East  peace 

'■.  on  Resolution  242,  but  builds  on  it 
a^  well  by  calling  for  a  solution  that 
recognizes  "the  legitimate  rights  of  the 
Palestinian  people  and  their  just  require- 
ments" and  a  "resolution  of  the  Pales- 
tinian problem  in  all  its  aspects." 

•  And  third,  there  is  the  President's 
speech  of  September  1.  This  historic  ad- 
dress builds  on  the  earlier  documents  by 
stating  categorically  that  our  approach 
to  peace  will  continue  to  be  based  on 
Resolution  242,  with  its  concept  of  an 
exchange  of  territory  for  peace,  and  the 
Camp  David  accords,  which  provide  for 
Palestinian  self-government  with  full 
guarantees  for  Israel's  security. 

While  I  cannot  summarize  for  you 
the  totality  of  a  rich  and  complex 
speech,  I  would  like  to  review  four  im- 
portant points  made  by  the  President. 

First,  there  should  be  full  safe- 
guards for  Israeli  security,  both  internal 
and  external,  throughout  the  transitional 
period  and  beyond.  The  President  has 
made  this  forcefully  clear. 

Second,  as  stated  in  Camp  David, 
there  should  be  a  transitional  period  of  5 
years  during  which  the  Palestinians  of 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  should  be  per- 
mitted to  exercise  full  autonomy. 

Third,  the  United  States  believes 
that  peace  cannot  be  achieved  on  the 
basis  of  Israeli  sovereignty  over  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  but  must  be  based 
on  Resolution  242's  formula  of  an  ex- 
change of  territory  for  peace.  Our  pref- 
erence is  for  self-government  by  the 
Palestinians  in  association  with  Jordan, 
with  the  extent  of  withdrawal  deter- 
mined by  the  quality  of  peace  offered  in 
return. 

Fourth,  the  United  States  also  be- 
lieves that  peace  cannot  be  achieved  by 
the  creation  of  an  independent  Pales- 
tinian state  on  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 
The  President  has  stated  clearly  and 
unequivocally  that  we  will  not  support 
an  independent  Palestinian  state  in  the 
territories. 


One  section  of  the  President's  s 
especially  deserves  reading  tonight 
for  word,  because  it  did  not  appear 
the  text  printed  in  the  New  York  T\ 
But  don't  blame  the  Times.  The  pas 
was  inserted  by  the  President  at  th 
very  last  minute — after  the  press  h 
received  their  copies.  It  was  put  in 
cause  the  President  wanted  to  spea 
from  his  heart  to  the  people  of  Isra 
The  President  said  this: 

I  have  personally  followed  and  supp 
Israel's  heroic  struggle  for  survival  ever 
the  founding  of  the  State  of  Israel  34  y< 
ago.  In  the  pre-1967  borders,  Israel  was 
ly  10  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest  point, 
bulk  of  Israel's  population  lived  within  a 
tillery  range  of  hostile  Arab  armies.  I  ai 
about  to  ask  Israel  to  live  that  way  agai 
Those  words  represent  the  Pre; 
dent's,  and  America's,  fundamental 
mitment  to  Israeli  security  and  to  g 
ine  peace.  Our  commitment  grows  < 
a  sense  of  moral  obligation  but  also 
of  strategic  interest.  A  strong,  seci 
Israel  is  in  our  interests  and  the  int 
ests  of  peace.  There  will  be  no  peac 
without  Israeli  security,  but  Israel ' 
never  be  secure  without  peace.  Our 
sion  of  the  future  on  the  West  Ban! 
one  guided  by  a  vision  of  a  secure  I 
living  with  defensible  borders  and  I 
abiding  belief  that  it  is  not  in  Israel 
long-term  interests  to  try  to  rule  o\ 
the  more  than  1  million  Palestinian 
ing  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

Approval  for  the  President's  ini 
tive  is  gathering  force  and  moment 
both  here  at  home  and  abroad.  I  be 
it  will  gather  more  and  more  suppo 
people  read  and  study  that  speech  < 
fully.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Camp 
David  accords  on  which  the  Preside 
speech  is  based.  Those  who  do  take 
time  to  read  those  historic  documei 
soon  recognize  the  genius  of  Camp 
David.  It  is  an  accomplishment  thai 
tribute  to  the  statesmanship  of  the 
leaders  of  three  great  nations— Pri 
Minister  Begin,  the  late  President 
Sadat,  and  our  own  President  Cart 

The  Opportunity  of  the  Present 

Despite  the  many  dark  periods  of  s 
nation,  setback,  and  delay  since  19< 
look  at  the  long-term  trend  in  the  J 
die  East  is  encouraging.  After  a  qu 
century  of  sterile  conflict  and  confr 
tion,  the  past  decade  has  seen  a  bu: 
momentum  toward  peace.  Three  nc 
tiated  disengagement  agreements  1 
been  signed.  President  Sadat  paid  1 
historic  and  stirring  visit  to  Jerusal 
There  was  the  great  achievement  o 
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tip  David  framework  and  the  signing 
979  and  fulfillment  this  past  April  of 
first  treaty  of  peace  between  Israel 
an  Arab  neighbor— a  treaty  that  is 
ibute  to  the  willingness  of  the  people 
srael  and  of  Prime  Minister  Begin  to 
3  risks  for  peace.  I  say  the  first  trea- 
>ecause  there  must  be— and  there 
be— more  to  come.  For  only  in  the 
text  of  true  peace,  freely  negotiated, 
there  be  true  security  for  Israel  and 
neighbors. 

Nothing  is  more  crucial  than 
ding  on  this  momentum.  But,  as  has 
n  obvious  to  all,  the  stalemate  in  the 
onomy  talks  over  the  past  2  or  more 
rs,  and  the  outbreak  of  major  mili- 
f  conflict  this  past  summer,  pose  a 
ve  threat  to  further  progress. 
In  these  circumstances,  President 
igan  decided  that  the  time  had  come 
renewed  American  leadership.  He 
id,  as  well,  because  the  Middle  East 
ay  is  at  a  moment  of  unprecedented 
tortunity:  Israel,  the  moderate  Arab 
tes,  the  Palestinians,  and  the  United 
tes  are  all  affected,  and  all  now  face 
choice  between  hope  and  frustration, 
ween  peace  and  conflict. 

Israel  has  demonstrated  once  again, 
tragic  cost,  that  it  will  not  be  de- 
ted  militarily.  If  Israel's  adversaries 
nt  peace  and  justice,  they  must  recog- 
e,  clearly  and  explicitly,  the  right  of 
i  State  of  Israel  to  exist,  and  they 
st  enter,  as  President  Reagan  said, 
rect,  hard,  and  fair"  negotiations  with 
ael.  When  they  do,  Israel  then  has 
i  chance  to  translate  military  strength 
o  peace,  the  only  long-term  security. 

For  the  moderate  Arabs,  there  is 

opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  the 
irse  of  negotiations  can  produce 
ults  and  serve  their  vital  interests. 
r  Lebanon,  there  is  now  a  second 
mce;  the  chance  once  again  to  be  free, 
isperous,  and  democratic,  posing  no 
eat  to  its  neighbors  and  serving  as  a 
ble  bridge  between  the  West  and  the 
ab  world. 

The  Palestinians  now  confront  a 
;at  decision:  whether  to  continue 
fm  the  self-destructive  road  of  armed 
uggle,  which  has  only  produced 
gedy  for  the  Palestinian  people,  or  to 
ze  the  opportunity  to  affect  their 
stiny  by  way  of  the  peace  process, 
e  Camp  David  framework  upholds  the 
portance  of  self-government  for  the 
lestinians  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza, 
id  it  provides  Palestinian  representa- 
es  the  right  to  participate  in  the 
termination  of  their  future  at  every 
:p  in  that  process. 


For  the  United  States,  the  brilliant, 
dogged  diplomatic  achievement  of  Presi- 
dential emissary  Phil  Habib  has  shown 
America's  determination  and  ability  to 
promote  just  and  peaceful  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  the  area.  His  work  is 
but  the  latest  evidence  of  how  crucial  is 
the  help  of  the  United  States  if  the 
peoples  and  nations  of  the  region  are  to 
stop  the  fighting,  construct  solid  agree- 


The  President  has 
offered  a  fundamental 
challenge  to  the  Arabs 
as  well.  It  is  time  for  the 
Arab  world  to  recognize 
the  opportunity  provided 
by  Camp  David.  The 
path  of  rejection  has 
achieved  nothing  but 
tragedy.  .  .  . 


ments,  and  prevent  wars  between  Arabs 
and  Israelis  from  again  threatening  to 
become  the  focal  point  of  global  conflict. 

In  his  historic  address  to  the  Israeli 
Knesset,  Anwar  Sadat  spoke  of 
"moments  in  the  lives  of  nations  and 
peoples  when  it  is  incumbent  upon  those 
known  for  their  wisdom  and  clarity  of 
vision,  to  penetrate  beyond  the  past, 
with  all  its  complexities  and  vain 
memories,  in  a  bold  drive  toward  new 
horizons."  The  present  is  such  a  moment 
for  us  all. 

The  President  has  offered  a  chal- 
lenge— the  challenge  of  peace — to 
Israelis  and  Arabs  alike.  Everyone  talks 
so  much  about  peace  that  it  requires 
some  effort  to  stop  and  comprehend 
what  it  really  can  mean.  Relief  from  the 
horrible  burden  of  war  can  unleash  the 
full  development  of  human  potential, 
promising  even  greater  creativity  in  the 
arts  and  sciences.  Peace  offers  new  eco- 
nomic possibilities — when  the  defense 
burden  is  lightened — to  build  a  better 
life  at  home  and  contribute  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  region  and  the  world. 


Peace  can  mean  fruitful  economic  co- 
operation between  Israel  and  its  neigh- 
bors. Imagine  how  the  genius  of  the 
Israeli  nation  could  flourish  if  it  were 
freed  from  the  physical  and  psycho- 
logical burdens  imposed  by  the  continu- 
ing state  of  conflict.  Imagine  the  enorm- 
ous contribution  that  the  peoples  of  this 
region — so  rich  in  spiritual  strength — 
could  make  to  all  mankind. 

The  Challenge  to  Israel 

The  challenge  that  the  President  has 
offered  to  Israel  is  to  extend  its  hand  to 
welcome  wider  participation  in  the  peace 
process.  Israel  has  demonstrated  once 
more  its  military  strength  and  bravery. 
But  we  all  recognize  that  while  true 
peace  requires  military  strength, 
strength  alone  is  not  enough;  true  peace 
can  only  be  achieved  through  lasting 
negotiated  agreements  leading  ultimate- 
ly to  friendly  cooperation  between  Israel 
and  its  neighbors. 

In  the  1948  war  of  independence 
Israel  lost  6,000  dead,  out  of  a  popula- 
tion that  was  much  smaller  than  it  is  to- 
day; it  lost  nearly  200  dead  in  1956, 
nearly  700  in  1967,  and  hundreds  more 
in  the  war  of  attrition  that  lasted  until 
1970;  2,800  young  Israelis  were  killed  in 
the  1973  war  and  more  than  300  in 
1982. 

That  terrible  cycle  of  death  and 
suffering  must  end.  The  evacuation  of 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
(PLO)  from  Beirut  and  the  forceful 
demonstration  of  Israeli  capability  make 
this  an  altogether  unique  moment,  a  mo- 
ment of  opportunity  to  end  this  cycle. 
Triumphs  of  statecraft  are  decisions 
which  join  opportunity  with  action.  If 
this  opportunity  is  allowed  to  pass,  it 
may  never  come  again. 

The  challenge  Israel  faces  now  is  to 
combine  diplomacy  with  power  to  build 
an  enduring  political  settlement.  There 
is  nothing  that  says  that  Palestinian  self- 
government  in  association  with  Jordan 
must  lead  inevitably  to  a  Palestinian 
state.  The  President  has  said  that  we 
will  not  support  such  an  outcome.  It  is 
not  beyond  the  reach  of  diplomacy  to 
create,  nor  Israeli  military  power  to  in- 
sure, that  agreed  arrangements  for  the 
West  Bank  will  not  erode  over  time. 
U.S.  determination  that  concrete,  iron- 
clad arrangements  for  the  security  of 
Israel  accompany  the  ultimate  resolution 
of  the  Palestinian  question  is  height- 
ened, not  diminished,  by  the  fact  that 
we  have  views  on  a  desirable  direction 
for  the  negotiations. 
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The  crucial  point  is  that  when  it 
comes  to  safeguarding  the  long-term 
security  of  Israel,  the  friendship  and 
resolve  of  the  United  States  are  second 
in  importance  only  to  Israel's  own  reso- 
lution and  strength.  And,  in  the  final 
analysis,  that  friendship  and  resolve 
deserve,  in  return,  to  be  reciprocated  by 
a  willingness  to  listen  with  an  open  mind 
to  the  views  of  others.  But  let  me  be 
clear:  We  have  a  right  to  be  heard  but 
we  have  no  intention  of  using  our  sup- 
port for  Israel's  security  as  a  way  of  im- 
posing our  views. 

We  must  not  underestimate  the 
dilemmas  and  risks  that  Israel  faces  in 
opting  for  negotiations,  but  they  are 
dwarfed  by  those  created  by  a  continua- 
tion of  the  status  quo.  The  United  States 
recognizes  its  obligations,  as  the  prin- 
cipal supporter  of  Israel's  security,  to  be 
understanding  of  Israel's  specific  circum- 
stances in  the  negotiating  process.  The 
President  has  urged  consideration  of  his 
proposals  in  the  context  of  negotiations, 
to  be  undertaken  without  preconditions 
and  with  no  thought  of  imposed  solu- 
tions. 

That  is  why  the  United  States  par- 
ticularly asked  that  the  parties  them- 
selves not  preclude  possible  outcomes  by 
concrete  and  perhaps  irreversible  actions 
undertaken  before  the  process  of  negoti- 
ation is  completed.  While  we  support  the 
right  of  Jews  to  live  in  peace  on  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  under  the  duly  con- 
stituted governmental  authority  there — 
just  as  Arabs  live  in  Israel — we  regard 
the  continuation  of  settlement  activity 
prior  to  the  conclusion  of  negotiations  as 
detrimental  to  the  peace  process. 

The  Challenge  to  the  Arabs 

The  President  has  offered  a  fundamental 
challenge  to  the  Arabs  as  well.  It  is  time 
for  the  Arab  world  to  recognize  the  op- 
portunity provided  by  Camp  David.  The 
path  of  rejection  has  achieved  nothing 
but  tragedy,  particularly  for  the  Pales- 
tinians. Surely,  the  pattern  of  agonies  of 
this  capable  and  courageous  people  must 
not  be  repeated.  Alternatively,  the 
Camp  David  process  and  the  President's 
fresh  start  offers  a  promise  of  resolution 
with  honor  and  justice  to  those  with  the 
wisdom  to  join  the  peace  process.  But  it 
also  implies  a  corollary:  Those  who  fail 
to  join  will  miss  a  precious  oppor- 
tunity—  an  opportunity  for  peace  that 
may  not  come  again  soon. 


The  absence  of  Jordan  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Palestinian  inhabitants 
of  the  occupied  territories  from  the  ne- 
gotiations has  been  the  crucial  missing 
link  in  the  Camp  David  process.  Success 
in  the  peace  process  depends  on  Arab 
support  for  these  vital  missing  partners 
to  join  the  negotiations  and  become 
partners  for  peace.  We  trust  that  sup- 
port will  be  forthcoming  soon.  Our  con- 
sultations with  the  Arab  world  will  be 
designed  to  encourage  such  support.  We 
recognize  the  risks  to  all  parties,  but  the 
risks  of  failure  are  even  greater.  The 
Arab  nations  missed  one  chance  for 
peace  when  they  rejected  the  1947  U.N. 
partition  plan.  Then,  for  nearly  two 
decades,  they  rejected  the  legitimacy  of 
the  boundaries  within  which  the  Israelis 
lived  so  insecurely  prior  to  1967.  In  1978 
they  refused  to  support  Egypt  when  the 
Camp  David  accords  were  signed.  To- 
day, the  Arabs  again  have  great  oppor- 
tunities: to  move  from  belligerency  to 
negotiation  to  peace;  and  to  work 
realistically  and  practically  for  the  rights 
of  the  Palestinians.  But  these  oppor- 
tunities, like  the  previous  ones,  will  not 
last  forever. 

A  "New  Realism"  for  Us  All 

Thus  for  the  Palestinians  and  other 
Arabs,  and  for  Israel,  this  is,  indeed,  the 
moment,  as  the  President  said,  for  a 
"new  realism."  An  element  in  that 
realism  is  that  the  United  States  has 
decided  to  state  publicly  where  it  stands 
on  critical  questions.  There  will  be,  as  I 
have  said,  no  imposed  solutions:  Any 
point  agreed  by  Israel  and  its  Arab 
neighbors  will  not  be  opposed  by  us.  But 
at  the  same  time,  the  United  States  is 
now  obligated,  by  reality  and  morality 
alike,  to  make  known  its  views  on  what 
we  believe  is  needed  to  reach  a  fair, 
workable,  and  lasting  solution.  This  the 
President  did  on  the  first  of  September. 
The  President's  initiative  contains  firm 
American  principles;  we  will  not  depart 
from  them.  As  we  move  ahead  the 
United  States,  as  a  full  partner,  will 
reserve  the  right  to  support  positions  on 
either  side  when  we  feel  this  is  likely  to 
promote  fair  agreement.  And  we  will 
put  forward  our  own  proposals  when  ap- 
propriate, to  the  same  end.  I  reiterate, 
however,  that  no  specific  negotiated  re- 
sult is  ruled  out:  That  is  the  essence  of 
the  process. 


We  must  also  recognize  another 
reality:  The  positions  now  held  by  thi 
potential  partners  in  negotiations  are 
widely  at  variance.  The  point  howeve 
this:  Any  participant  in  this  process- 
eluding  the  United  States  as  a  full  pa 
ner— is  free  to  have  and  to  enunciate 
positions.  Once  views  are  expressed, 
place,  indeed  the  only  place,  to  thrasl 
out  differences  is  at  the  bargaining 
table.  If  there  were  no  differences  of 
opinion,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
negotiations. 

The  issues  are  complex,  the  emo- 
tions deep,  the  forces  in  the  Middle  I 
contentious,  and  the  stakes  so  great. 
The  wisdom  of  the  peace  process  mu 
spring  from  recognition  of  these  fact 
Bitterness  dies  hard,  while  trust  gro1 
slowly.  President  Reagan  has  now  se 
out  the  lines  of  a  fair  and  realistic  so 
tion;  together  with  the  other  parties 
should  all  come  together  to  discuss  a 
negotiate  these  matters. 

There  is  no  need  now  to  agree  oi 
any  principle  but  one:  That  is  the  ne< 
to  come  together  at  the  bargaining  t 
to  talk— to  talk  about  differences;  to 
about  aspirations;  to  talk  about  peao 
but  in  all  events  to  talk.  We  ask  for 
nothing  more  of  any  of  the  participai 
at  the  beginning  of  the  process.  And 
have  the  deepest  duty  and  obligation 
ask  for  no  less. 

If  it  takes  more  time,  we  are  pre 
pared  for  that.  But  there  are 
limits— this  opportunity  must  not  be 
lost.  One  hundred  and  twenty  years 
Abraham  Lincoln,  speaking  to  the  G 
gress  of  the  United  States,  said  that 
"The  dogmas  of  the  .  .  .  past  are  ina< 
quate  to  the  .  .  .  present.  The  occasic 
piled  high  with  difficulty,  and  we  mu 
rise  with  the  occasion.  As  our  case  is 
new,  so  we  must  think  anew  and  act 
anew." 

In  this  spirit,  and  with  the  vision 
self-confidence,  and  mutual  trust  tha 
has  marked  our  relationship  at  its  be 
moments,  Israel  and  America— and  < 
Arab  friends,  now  and  in  the  future- 
can  shape  a  life  of  dignity,  justice,  ai 
true  peace. 
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ddle  East  Peace  Initiative 


ecretary  Shultz's  statement  before 
mate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
ptember  10,  1982.1 

very  pleased  to  have  this  oppor- 
Y  to  discuss  with  you  the  Admini- 
ion's  recent  policy  steps  in  the  Mid- 
ast.  We  have  begun  actions  of  a 
range  and  of  immense  importance. 
)ositive  bipartisan  support  for 
dent  Reagan's  peace  initiative  has 
evident  to  us  and  is  deeply  appreci- 
That  support  is  essential  to  the 
ict  of  a  vigorous  and  creative 
%n  policy  and,  accordingly,  I  deeply 
;ciate  your  willingness  to  meet  with 
n  short  notice. 

l  little  over  2  months  ago,  I  came 
e  you  as  a  nominee  for  Secretary  of 
I  In  those  hearings,  we  were  all 
ly  concerned  about  the  problems 
mted  by  the  Middle  East  and  the 
stinian  issues  in  particular.  I  empha- 
then  our  efforts  to  secure  a  cease- 
n  Lebanon,  as  the  first  step  toward 
joal  of  a  united,  sovereign  Lebanon, 
I  from  foreign  forces.  I  also  empha- 
the  importance  of  Israeli  security 
>verall  peace,  while  recognizing  the 
mate  rights  of  the  Palestinians  and 
just  requirements. 
Since  then,  not  just  your  attention 
he  world's  attention  was  focused  on 
diddle  East  and  particularly  on  our 
matic  efforts  there  to  end  the  blood- 
and  to  bring  a  deeper  and  lasting 
e  to  the  area.  With  the  successful 
nation  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
nization  (PLO)  from  Beirut,  we 
turned  to  the  next  steps  necessary 
ieace:  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
's  from  Lebanon  and  the  restoration 
ntral  authority  in  that  country  and, 
'ime  importance,  the  reinvigoration 
e  Camp  David  peace  process  in  an 
t  to  resolve  fairly  the  underlying 
(-Israeli  dispute. 

Lebanon,  of  course,  has  suffered 
/ously  over  the  last  several  months, 
lone  the  last  several  years.  Phil 
ib's  [President's  special  emissary  to 
Vliddle  East]  and  Morris  Draper's 
lial  negotiator  for  Lebanon]  success- 
legotiation  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
1  from  Beirut  established  the  first 
«  of  our  approach  to  the  problem  of 
inon.  The  U.S.  Marine  contingent  in 
multinational  force  completed  its 


withdrawal  from  Beirut  at  2:00  this 
morning,  well  within  the  30-day  period 
the  President  specified  in  his  notification 
to  you.  The  French  and  Italian  contin- 
gents will  begin  their  withdrawal  soon. 
The  Government  of  Lebanon,  mean- 
while, is  working  carefully  but  surely  to 
reestablish  authority  over  all  parts  of 
Beirut,  with  the  Lebanese  Army  and 
police  increasingly  assuming  security  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  city. 

The  Next  Step 

A  second  phase  in  our  Lebanon 
diplomacy  is  now  before  us.  As  all  of 
you  know,  the  Presdent  is  sending  Am- 
bassador Draper  to  Lebanon  to  begin 
negotiations  on  withdrawal  of  foreign 
forces  from  that  country.  The  President 
has  made  it  clear  that  he  personally  in- 
tends to  stay  fully  engaged  in  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  strong,  free,  united,  and 
healthy  Lebanon,  sovereign  throughout 
all  its  territories  within  internationally 
recognized  borders.  The  withdrawal  of 
all  foreign  military  forces  from  Lebanon 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  creation  of 
conditions  in  southern  Lebanon  to  pre- 
serve Israeli  security.  In  the  immediate 
future,  we  will  seek  a  further  stabiliza- 
tion in  the  situation  in  Beirut.  We  must 
create  an  environment  in  Lebanon  that 
will  allow  the  newly  elected  Lebanese 
Government — free  of  outside  pressure 
or  imposed  solutions — to  carry  on  with 
its  task  of  national  reconciliation.  The 
desperate  need  for  economic  reconstruc- 
tion can  be  well  served  through  such  re- 
conciliation and  the  withdrawal  of 
foreign  forces. 

The  United  States  is  a  staunch 
friend  of  the  Lebanese  people  and  will 
be  a  good  partner  in  Lebanon's  courage- 
ous effort  to  rebuild  its  economy  and  to 
strengthen  its  national  institutions.  We 
will  exercise  our  responsibility  and  duty 
to  give  every  opportunity  to  the 
Lebanese  themselves  to  recreate  a 
united  but  pluralistic  society  behind 
strong  leadership  from  their  newly 
elected  president.  We  also  look  forward 
to  cooperating  with  appropriate  interna- 
tional institutions  in  the  effort  to  ameli- 
orate the  destruction  caused  by  the  long 
and  most  unfortunate  fighting. 

These  efforts  to  rebuild  Lebanon  and 
strengthen  its  institutions  can  only  be 
helped  by  progress  in  the  overall  search 
for  a  Middle  East  peace.  The  problems 


of  Lebanon  are  distinct  and  must  be  ad- 
dressed whenever  possible  separately 
from  our  Middle  East  peace  initiative, 
but  both  tasks  must  be  carried  on  with- 
out delay.  The  President  will,  therefore, 
dispatch  Ambassador  Draper  to 
Lebanon  this  weekend,  while  we  also 
continue  to  work  on  the  overall  peace 
initiative. 

U.S  Initiative 

When  I  was  before  you  in  the  confir- 
mation hearings,  I  noted  our  commit- 
ment to  solving  the  Palestinian  problem 
within  the  Camp  David  framework. 
Right  after  your  vote  to  report  my 
nomination  favorably  to  the  full  Senate, 
the  President  instructed  me  that  he 
wished  high  priority  be  placed  on  ad- 
dressing the  underlying  Arab-Israeli 
dispute,  especially  the  Palestinian  issues. 

The  President's  statement  last  week 
began  a  fresh  start  on  the  Arab-Israeli 
dispute.  The  fundamental  problems  in- 
volved are  of  universal  concern  not  just 
to  the  people  of  the  region  but  to  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  as 
well.  The  events  of  the  last  month  have 
demonstrated  that  we  Americans  have  a 
special  responsibility  in  the  efforts  to 
bring  peace  to  the  area.  No  one  else  has 
the  credibility — and  therefore  the 
ability — to  provide  the  crucial  link  to  all 
sides. 

The  President's  Middle  East  peace 
initiative  is  based  on  an  intensive  and 
detailed  review  of  the  problem.  We  have 
discussed  the  issues  in  detail  with 
members  of  this  committee  and  others 
in  the  Congress,  with  former  govern- 
ment officials,  and  many  other  knowl- 
edgeable people.  The  paramount  conclu- 
sions of  that  review  are  that  (1)  it  is 
time  to  address,  forcefully  and  directly, 
the  underlying  Palestinian  issues,  and  (2) 
genuine  success  depends  upon  broaden- 
ing participation  in  the  negotiations  to 
include,  as  envisaged  in  the  Camp  David 
accords,  Egypt,  Israel,  Jordan,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Palestinian 
people. 

In  taking  this  initiative,  the  Presi- 
dent established  two  conditions — we  will 
remain  fully  committed  to  both  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Camp  David  accords  and  to 
the  security  of  Israel.  The  Camp  David 
framework  has  one  key  element  that  all 
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other  peace  plans  lack:  It  has  been  suc- 
cessful. It  produced  the  only  treaty  of 
peace  between  Israel  and  an  Arab  coun- 
try and  the  completion  of  the  disengage- 
ment and  return  of  the  Sinai.  Moreover, 
the  Camp  David  framework  has  the 
necessary  room  for  negotiations  to  fulfill 
the  legitimate  rights  of  the  Palestinian 
people  and  to  reach  peace  treaties  be- 
tween Israel  and  its  neighbors.  As  Presi- 
dent Carter  said  a  week  ago,  "There  is 
absolutely  nothing  in  the  President's 
speech  .  .  .  nor  in  the  information  he 
sent  to  the  Israelis  which  is  contrary  to 
either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  Camp 
David.  It  is  absolutely  compatible  with 
the  Camp  David  agreement."  Our  initia- 
tive will  give  the  provisions  of  Camp 
David  their  full  meaning  and  a  new 
dynamism. 

This  renewed  dynamism  for  the 
Camp  David  negotiations  will  insure 
Israeli  security,  and  we  emphatically  will 
require  the  product  of  the  negotiations 
to  do  so.  As  the  President's  speech 
noted,  this  country,  this  Administration, 
and  the  President  personally  are  com- 
mitted to  Israel's  security.  This  same  re- 
newed dynamism  also  will  provide  ap- 
propriate regard  to  the  "legitimate 
rights  of  the  Palestinian  people  and  their 
just  requirements."  Camp  David  itself 
calls  for  the  residents  of  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  and  other  Palestinians  as 
agreed  to  participate  in  negotiating  the 
two  primary  means  of  achieving  those 
rights — a  5-year  transitional  period  of 
autonomous  self-government  and  final 
status  after  the  5-year  transitional 
period.  By  renewing  the  process,  we 
seek  to  fulfill  the  hope  of  Camp  David: 
Israel  and  its  neighbors,  Jordan,  Egypt, 
and  the  Palestinians,  engaged  in  fair, 
direct,  and  successful  negotiations  on 
how  they  will  all  live  together. 

The  Camp  David  accords  provide 
that  these  negotiated  arrangements  on 
final  status  must  be  "just,  comprehen- 
sive, .  .  .  durable,"  and  "based  on  Securi- 
ty Council  Resolutions  242  and  338  in  all 
their  parts."  Security  Council  Resolution 
242  sets  forth  the  two  key  principles: 

(i)  Withdrawal  of  Israeli  armed  forces 
from  territories  occupied.  .  .  . 

(U)  Termination  of  all  claims  or  states  of 
belligerency  and  respect  for  and  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  sovereignty,  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  political  independence  of  every 
State  in  the  area  and  their  right  to  live  in 
peace  within  secure  and  recognized  boun- 
daries free  from  threats  or  acts  of  force. 

As  it  has  often  been  summarized, 
peace  for  territory. 


We  believe  these  principles  apply  on 
all  fronts,  but  our  position  on  the  extent 
of  withdrawal  will  be  significantly  in- 
fluenced by  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
peace  and  security  arrangements  being 
offered  in  return.  Israel,  Jordan,  Egypt, 
and  the  elected  representatives  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
will  negotiate  the  final  boundaries, 
recognizing  Palestinian  legitimate  rights, 
and  securing  what  Resolution  338  calls  a 
"just  and  durable  peace."  We  will  sup- 
port positions  in  those  negotiations 
which  we  believe  are  fair.  Those  posi- 
tions include: 

Israeli  Sovereignty/Palestinian 

State.  It  is  the  President's  belief  that 
the  Palestinian  problem  cannot  be  re- 
solved through  Israeli  sovereignty  or 
control  over  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 
Accordingly,  we  will  not  support  such  a 
solution.  We  will  also  not  support  the 
formation  of  a  Palestinian  state  in  those 
negotiations.  There  is  no  foundation  of 
political  support  in  Israel  or  in  the 
United  States  for  such  a  solution  and 
peace  cannot  be  achieved  by  that  route. 
The  preference  we  will  pursue  in  the 
final  status  negotiations  is  some  form  of 
association  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
with  Jordan. 

Self-Determination.  In  the  Middle 
East  context,  the  term  "self-deter- 
mination" has  been  identified  exclusively 
with  the  formation  of  a  Palestinian 
state.  We  will  not  support  this  definition 
of  self-determination.  We  do  believe  that 
the  Palestinians  must  take  a  leading  role 
in  determining  their  own  future  and  ful- 
ly support  the  provision  in  the  Camp 
David  agreement  providing  for  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  to 
decide  how  they  shall  govern  themselves 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  their 
agreement  in  the  final  status  negotia- 
tions. 

Jerusalem.  We  will  fully  support  the 
position  that  Jerusalem  must  be  undivid- 
ed and  that  its  status  must  be  deter- 
mined through  negotiations.  We  do  not 
recognize  unilateral  acts  with  respect  to 
final  status  issues. 

Settlements.  The  status  of  Israeli 
settlements  must  be  determined  in  the 
course  of  the  final  status  negotiations. 
We  will  not  support  their  continuation 
as  extraterritorial  outposts,  but  neither 
will  we  support  efforts  to  deny  Jews  the 
opportunity  to  live  in  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  under  the  duly  constituted 
governmental  authority  there,  as  Arabs 
live  in  Israel. 


Negotiations  on  the  final  status  c 
the  area  will  not  start  until  a  self- 
governing  authority  for  the  territory 
firmly  in  place.  Negotiations  about  t\ 
transitional  phase  have  been  in  progi 
for  the  last  3  years.  In  those  negotia 
tions  we  have  consistently  expressed 
views  to  our  negotiating  partners,  Is 
and  Egypt,  as  issues  arose.  Most  rec 
ly,  we  informed  our  partners  of  how 
these  separate  expressions  fit  into  on 
overall  view  of  Palestinian  self-gover 
ment  during  a  transitional  period. 

In  our  view,  the  objective  of  the 
transitional  period  is  the  peaceful  am 
orderly  transfer  of  authority  from  Is: 
to  the  Palestinian  inhabitants,  while  i 
suring  that  all  necessary  measures  ai 
taken  to  assure  Israeli  security. 

We  have  emphasized  that  this  pe 
is  transitional,  not  final,  and  that,  th< 
fore,  the  provisions  relating  to  it  shoi 
not  prejudice  the  final  status.  In  lighl 
those  views,  we  have  told  our  partne 
that  we  have  supported  and  will  con- 
tinue to  support: 

•  The  definition  of  full  autonomy 
giving  the  Palestinian  inhabitants  rea 
authority  over  themselves,  the  land,  i 
its  resources  subject  to  fair  safeguan 
on  water; 

•  The  inclusion  of  economic,  coir 
mercial,  social,  and  cultural  ties  amoi 
the  West  Bank,  Gaza,  and  Jordan; 

•  Participation  by  the  Palestiniai 
habitants  of  east  Jerusalem  in  the  ek 
tion  for  the  West  Bank/Gaza  authoril 
and 

•  Progressive  Palestinian  respon 
sibilty  for  internal  security  based  on 
capability  and  performance. 

Using  those  same  standards,  we 
have  opposed  and  will  continue  to  op 
pose: 

•  Dismantlement  of  existing  sett 
ments;  and 

•  Provisions  which  represent  a 
threat  to  Israel's  security. 

As  the  President  noted  in  his 
speech,  we  are  attempting  to  reinvig 
ate  the  autonomy  negotiations.  That 
effort  would  be  assisted  to  a  great  ex 
tent  by  a  freeze  of  the  Israeli  settle- 
ments in  the  occupied  territories,  wh 
was  requested  during  the  Camp  Davi 
negotiations.  Our  concern  is  not  with 
their  legality  or  illegality  but  with  th< 
effects  on  the  peace  process. 

The  President's  initiative  follows 
over  3  years  of  active  negotiations,  © 
tinuous  discussions  of  the  issues  invo 
over  the  same  period,  and,  most  rece 
ly,  two  trips  to  the  Middle  East  by  tr 
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ary  of  State  this  year  and  addi- 
trips  by  Ambassador  Fairbanks 
il  negotiator  for  the  Middle  East 
process]  and  by  others  working  on 
gotiations.  We  have  put  these 
n  some  detail  to  the  Israelis  and 
y  Arab  states,  including  Jordan 
gypt.  They  are  now  examining  the 
sals.  It  would  be  surprising  if  they 
>r  disliked  all  of  them.  We  have 
ed  reactions  from  some  of  our  in- 
itors.  We  are  studying  those  reac- 
We  confidently  expect  to  continue 
scussions,  with  the  Israelis,  with 
•ab  countries,  and  with  other 
ly  governments. 

le  President  has  now  articulated  a 
lable  basis  for  a  negotiated  com- 
se  among  the  parties.  We  em- 
e  that  any  agreement  must  be 
on  the  free  give-and-take  of  the 
ating  process.  We  do  not 
ntee  to  any  party  the  outcome  of 
gotiations  on  any  issue.  The  Presi- 
ias  now  stated  publicly  some  U.S. 
ms  on  key  issues.  We  now  call  for 
.rties  contemplated  by  the  Camp 
agreement  to  join  us  in  seeking 


variance  with  our  proposals.  The  Presi- 
dent stands  firmly  behind  his  proposals. 
The  reactions  of  the  Israeli  Government 
and  of  the  Arab  League  are  clear  and 
graphic  evidence  that  the  position  of 
both  sides  must  be  negotiated  if  we  are 
to  bring  genuine  peace  and  security  to 
this  troubled  region. 

The  opening  positions  have  been  an- 
nounced. Now  is  the  time  for  quiet 
diplomacy  to  pursue  the  President's  initi- 
ative and  bring  it  to  fruition. 

In  launching  this  initiative,  the 
President  determined  that  he  would  stay 
fully  involved  and  fully  committed  to  the 
principles  he  enunciated.  We  will  be 
working  hard  over  the  next  weeks  in 
light  of  the  new  dynamic  the  initiative 
introduces  to  bring  the  peace  process 
forward.  I  pledge  to  you  that  we  will  be 
exercising  the  creativity,  the  per- 


sistence, and  the  dogged  determination 
to  succeed  which  marked  the  successful 
effort  in  Beirut.  I  also  emphasize  to  you 
that  we  recognize  that  our  effort  is  to 
bring  a  lasting,  effective,  and  just  peace 
to  this  area.  That  goal  can  hardly  be  ac- 
complished in  a  few  short  weeks.  We 
ask  you  to  stay  with  the  President  in  his 
determination  to  sustain  this  effort  and 
to  look  for  the  long-term,  just  solution. 
We  believe,  deeply  and  purposefully, 
that  peace  can  come  between  Arabs  and 
Jews.  No  greater  purpose  can  be  placed 
before  us  all  than  a  just  and  lasting 
peace. 


'Press  release  277.  The  complete 
transcript  of  the  hearings  will  be  published 
by  the  committee  and  will  be  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402.  ■ 


Secretary  Interviewed  on 
"Meet  the  Press" 


for  Quiet  Diplomacy 

hairman  [Senator  Charles  H.  Per- 
am  very  grateful  for  the  words  of 
rt  and  encouragement  that  you 
le  members  of  this  committee  have 
Your  emphasis  in  several  inter- 
on  the  deep  yearning  for  peace  in 
mntries  and  peoples  of  this  area; 
or  Cranston's  and  Senator  Bosch- 
support  for  the  effort  to  broaden 
•ocess  and  involve  the  Jordanians 
spresentatives  of  the  Palestinians; 
enator  Mathias'  emphasis  on  the 
for  all  to  address  this  problem  ob- 
sly  are  indications  that  the  Con- 
and  the  Administration  are 
ler,  focused  on  this  essential  task, 
u  put  it,  "There  just  isn't  an  alter- 
i  for  finding  a  basis  for  lasting 
.  .  .  .  Think  what  could  happen  to 
rea  in  the  Middle  East  if  peace  is 
,  and  a  basis  for  working  together 
its  Arab  neighbors  is  found  by 
and  its  Arab  neighbors." 
le  now  have  the  initial  formal  reac- 
from  the  Israeli  Government  and 
rab  League  summit.  The  Israeli 
"nment,  supported  by  a  vote  of  the 
>et,  has  opposed  the  President's 
•sals.  While  not  directly  addressing 
resident's  proposals,  the  Arab 
ue  summit  has  put  forward  its  own 
•sals,  key  elements  of  which  are  at 


Secretary  Shultz  was  interviewed  on 
NBC-TV's  "Meet  the.  Press"  on 
August  22,  1982,  by  Bill  Monroe, 
moderator;  Marvin  Kalb,  NBC  News; 
Rowland  Evans,  The  Chicago  Sun 
Times;  Karen  Elliott  House,  The 
Wall  Street  Journal;  and  Bernard 
Gwertzman,  The  New  York  Times.1 

Q.  This  is  the  second  day  of  the 
Palestinian  evacuation  from  west 
Beirut,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  prob- 
lem. The  latest  reports  have  two 
Israeli  gunboats  blocking  the  con- 
tinued evacuation  of  the  Palestinians, 
claiming  that  the  Palestinians  have 
loaded  10  jeeps  and  rocket-propelled 
grenade  launchers  onto  the  boats,  and 
they  say  that's  not  allowed  by  the 
agreement.  Is  the  holdup  still  in  ef- 
fect? 

A.  The  last  I  know,  it  is  still  in  ef- 
fect. 

Q.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it? 

A.  Phil  Habib  [Ambassador  Philip 
C.  Habib,  the  President's  special 
emissary  to  the  Middle  East]  is  working 
on  it.  It's  not  the  first  problem  that  he's 
had,  I'm  sure  it  won't  be  the  last,  and 
we  expect  it  to  get  resolved. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  it  to  get  resolved 
today? 

A.  I  should  think  so,  yes. 


Q.  What  does  this  suggest  to  you 
about  the  incredible  delicacy  of  the 
operation  in  which  you're  involved? 

A.  It  is  a  delicate  operation.  There 
are  all  sorts  of  things  that  can  go 
wrong,  but  so  far  it's  gone  off  quite  well. 

Q.  Quite  well,  and  yet  a  problem 
on  the  second  day? 

A.  Oh,  well,  there  are  problems  on 
the  first  day;  there  are  problems  all 
along.  The  question  is  whether  or  not 
you  have  the  capacity  and  willpower  and 
cooperation  to  resolve  the  problems. 
There  are  always  going  to  be  problems. 

Q.  Are  you  confident  that  the 
evacuation  will  be  completed  on 
schedule? 

A.  I  certainly  expect  it  to  be  and 
hope  it  will  be. 

Q.  I'm  rather  surprised  at  the 
mildness  of  your  response  to  the  first 
question.  You  imply  that  Phil  Habib  is 
a  miracle  worker,  that  he  can  solve 
this,  but  isn't  it  a  fact  that  it  took  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  solve 
the  question  of  the  Israeli  bombard- 
ment of  Beirut?  Phil  Habib  didn't 
solve  that.  It  took  the  President.  Don't 
you  think  this  situation  might  become 
serious  enough  to  engage  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States? 

A.  No,  I  don't.  I  think  that  Phil  will 
work  this  out.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
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things  that  can  be  developed  to  get 
through  this  problem,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  this  situation  that  needs  to 
directly  involve  the  President.  The  Presi- 
dent is  aware  of  what's  going  on,  of 
course,  but  this  is  something  to  be  han- 
dled by  the  people  in  the  field. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  a  different 
question,  and  that  is  a  very  long  state- 
ment by  the  President  of  Egypt  today 
published  in  The  Washington  Post. 
Mubarak  said:  "The  right  of  the 
Israeli  people  to  live  in  their  country 
does  not  contradict  the  right  of  the 
Palestinian  people  to  live  in  their 
country."  Do  you  agree  with  that  as  a 
general  starting  point  for  trying  to  get 
Camp  David  back  on  the  track? 

A.  I  read  President  Mubarak's  arti- 
cle, and  I  thought  it  was  a  very  con- 
structive contribution  to  discussion  on 
this  issue  and,  I  think,  gave  a  good  in- 
dication of  his  own  attitude  toward  mov- 
ing these  discussions  along.  Precisely 
what  position  various  people  will  take  on 
that  question,  among  others,  remains  to 
be  seen.  But  I  do  think  that  the 
establishment  of  a  situation  where  the 
Palestinian  people  can  have  some  sense 
of  dignity  and  control  over  their  lives  is 
very  important  and  an  essential  part  of 
any  agreement. 

Q.  You're  not  going  to  tell  us 
whether  you  agree  with  that  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Mubarak? 

A.  Not  categorically  yes  or  no  to 
the  various  questions  you  might  ask  me. 

Q.  You  said  yourself  in  your 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  several  weeks 
ago:  "The  legitimate  needs  ...  of  the 
Palestinian  people  must  be 
addressed  ...  in  all  their  dimensions." 
Is  self-determination  one  of  those 
dimensions,  and,  if  it  is,  do  they  have 
the  same  right  as  the  Jewish  people 
had  to  set  up  the  State  of  Israel? 

A.  Certainly  they  should  have  a 
part  in  determining  the  conditions  under 
which  they're  governed.  The  word  self- 
determination  somehow  in  this  word 
game  in  the  Middle  East,  I've  dis- 
covered, has  come  to  be  the  equivalent 
of  a  Palestinian  state,  which  has  a  lot  of 
implications  about  military  forces  and 
many  other  things,  so  I'm  not  going  to 
bite  on  that  one,  but  rather  say  that  the 
main  point  is  that  the  Palestinian  people 
have  a  voice  in  determining  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they're  governed. 

Q.  You  said  in  your  press  con- 
ference that  there  is  a  lot  of  room  for 
flexibility  in  the  language  of  Camp 


David.  Are  there  points  of  dispute  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel  in  the 
autonomy  talks  where  you  think  an 
addition  of  American  views  would  be 
helpful,  and,  if  so,  what  are  they? 

A.  I  think  that  as  this  process 
resumes — and  I  think  we  have  to  bear  in 
mind  it's  been  pretty  much  stopped  for 
some  period  of  time  now — we  will  be 
putting  forward  views,  others  will  be, 
and  as  I  see  it  there  is  a  delicate  in- 
terplay between,  you  might  say, 
substance  and  process  here.  So  we'll 
want  to  be  trying  as  best  we  can  to 
manage  that  from  our  standpoint  in  a 
way  designed  to  give  a  constructive 
result. 

Q.  One  of  the  areas  of  dispute  has 
been  what  would  be  the  potential  for  a 
final  solution  on  the  West  Bank. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Israel  has  made  it  very 
clear  that  while  Camp  David  says  that 
the  process  is  based  on  U.N.  Resolu- 
tion 242  that  they  do  not  interpret 
that  resolution  to  mean  that  Israel 
must  withdraw  from  that  territory.  Do 
we  interpret  242  to  mean  that  Israel 
must  withdraw  from  some  of  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  or  all? 

A.  I  should  think  so,  yes. 

Q.  Why  hasn't  anyone  in  this  Ad- 
ministration said  that? 

A.  I  think  that's  been  said. 

Q.  Can  you  say  it  today? 

A.  I've  said  it  just  now. 

Q.  That  we  do  believe  it  means 
withdrawal? 

A.  I  think  242  has  that  implication 
in  it,  myself.  That's  a  matter  of  inter- 
pretation, no  doubt,  and  various  points 
of  view  have  been  taken.  Having  said 
that  leaves  still  lots  of  room  for  negotia- 
tion. The  language  of  Camp  David  itself, 
I  think  when  you  read  it,  obviously  can 
be  interpreted  many  ways,  but  certainly 
one  of  those  ways  is  that  some  shift  in 
what  are  the  practical  borders  now  will 
take  place. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  you  can  get 
those  talks  going  again  between 
Egypt  and  Israel,  or  do  you  have  to 
get  some  broader  Arab  participation 
before  the  Egyptians  are  willing  to 
return. 

A.  We'll  have  to  see  what  we  can 
bring  about  in  this  process,  and  I  don't 
want  to  make  a  forecast,  but  ob- 
viously—  I  would  say  obviously — for 
there  to  be  a  genuine  peaceful  outcome 


that  is  widely  accepted  in  the  region 
there  have  to  be  more  countries  invc 
than  Egypt,  Israel,  and  the  United 

States. 

Q.  Yesterday  you  had  a  meetin 
with  a  number  of  experts  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  I'd  like  to  ask  you  al 
some  aspects  of  policy  toward  the 
Soviet  Union.  There  has  been  talk 
before  of  a  possible  summit — perh; 
by  the  end  of  this  year— between 
President  Reagan  and  President 
Brezhnev.  Do  you  think  this  is  at  s 
likely  or  should  be  sought? 

A.  It  depends  upon  whether  or  : 
there  are  some  identifiable  construct 
results  to  be  obtained  from  the  sumi 
and  if  there  are,  then  probably  it  wo 
be  constructive.  If  not,  I  don't  really 
that  there  is  that  much  point  in  it.  A 
believe  that's  been  the  President's  p< 
tion  all  along. 

Q.  Do  you  plan  to  discuss  this 
possibility  with  Mr.  Gromyko  at  tJ 
United  Nations  this  fall? 

A.  I  hope  to  meet  Mr.  Gromyko 
the  United  Nations— expect  to— 
although  there  hasn't  been  any  time 
worked  out,  and  quite  possibly  the  s 
ject  might  come  up. 

Q.  On  another  area  of  Soviet- 
American  difficulties  which  involv 
the  allies,  it's  the  question  of 
American  sanctions  against  the  So 
Union  over  Poland.  You  yourself  h 
written,  before  you  took  office,  of 
course,  that  such  sanctions  are  hai 
likely  to  be  successfully  used  as  a 
lever  against  the  Soviet  Union.  Ha 
you  changed  your  position  any,  or 
you  trying  to  educate  the  Adminisl 
tion  along  your  position? 

A.  When  you  read  that,  it  soun( 
like  the  word  "such"  was  describing 
referring  to  the  sanctions  that  Presi 
Reagan  has  imposed.  That  wasn't  th 
case.  That  article  was  written  sever; 
years  ago  and  was  referring  to  som< 
other  sanctions  that  were  put  on,  ta 
off,  put  on,  taken  off,  back  and  fortl 
a  matter  of  a  few  months  and  that  I 
labeled  light-switch  diplomacy  and  Si 
wouldn't  work. 

In  the  case  of  the  sanctions  imp< 
by  President  Reagan,  they  have  had 
very  broad  purpose,  particularly  foci 
ing  on  Poland,  but  other  similar  thin 
that  the  Soviet  Union— Soviet  Unioi 
behavior,  and  I  fully  support  the  ide; 
expressing  ourselves  in  this  manner. 
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(.  But  do  you  see  any  way  of 
ring  this  growing  dispute  with 
Hies  over  this  question,  barring  a 
ation  of  tensions  in  Poland? 

i.  That  is  the  way  we  would  hope  it 
I  occur. 

\.  Do  you  regard  Israel,  in  light 
lat  has  happened  in  Beirut,  as  a 
and  trusted  friend  and  ally  of  the 
>d  States? 

i.  Oh,  yes,  and  I  believe  that  we 
,  in  all  of  the  things  that  we  do,  be 
rs  cognizant  and  careful  about  the 
ity  of  Israel. 

I.  On  Saudi  Arabia,  there  have 
a  number  of  reports  in  the  last  2 
hs  that  King  Fahd  or  some  other 
i  leaders  have  hinted  about  a 
drawal  of  the  very  substantial 
i  financial  assets  in  the  United 
;s.  Do  you  know  whether  that's 

^.  No,  I  don't.  There  hasn't  been 
svidence  of  such  a  withdrawal. 

^.  Has  there  been  any  kind  of 
ling  or  threat  from  the  Saudis  on 
issue? 

\.  I've  read  some  in  the  news- 

rs,  but  I  haven't — nothing  has  come 

tly  to  me  in  any  official  way. 

[}.  On  the  Mubarak  statement, 
n,  in  The  Washington  Post  today, 
re  called  it  very  constructive,  and 
he  Egyptian  President  said  that  it 
Id  be  "most  difficult  for  Egypt  to 
me  the  autonomy  talks  or  revive 
>eace  process,"  and  then  he  cited 
e  preconditions:  "Unless  first  the 
ed  States  recognizes  the  right  of 
Palestinians  to  self-determina- 
'— and  he's  quite  specific  that  it 
t  take  place  in  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  Strip.  Are  you  going  to  be 

to  move  it  on  that  one  point? 
A.  I'm  sure  we'll  want  to  talk  with 
ident  Mubarak  directly  and  others 
it  their  views  and  what  it  takes  to 
;his  process  moving,  and  I  think  that 

be  able  to  do  it. 

Q.  You  seemed  to  make  an  assump- 
in  answer  to  another  question 
you  already  have  Egypt  and  Israel 
you're  seeking  others  for  the 
•nomy  talks.  This— 
A..  No,  I  said  that  for  the  kind  of 
It  that  we  would  all  like  to  see  out 
e  take  place,  you  have  to  have  more 
ies  to  it  than  the  three  countries. 

Q.  Do  you  right  now  have  in  your 
d  even  a  general  plan  on  how 
re  going  to  proceed  on  the 
>nomy  talks? 


A.  We've  thought  about  it  a  lot,  and 
we've  heard  a  lot  of  advice  from  people, 
so  I  suppose  it's  fair  enough  to  say  that 
there  are  general  ideas  that  we  have  in 
our  minds.  But  we're  not  freezing  onto 
anything,  because,  as  I  said  in  response 
to  an  earlier  question,  I  think  success 
here  involves  a  sort  of  delicate  interplay 
between  the  processes  that  are  involved 
and  the  substance  that  you're  trying  to 
achieve. 

Q.  At  the  end  of  the  framework, 
the  general  idea  that  you  have  in 
mind,  is  there  a  homeland  for  the 
Palestinian  people  on  the  West  Bank 
and  the  Gaza  Strip? 

A.  Certainly  that  is  a  place  that 
many  of  them  call  home  and  a  place  that 
they'll  live,  and  they  should  have  a  par- 
ticipation in  determining  the  conditions 
under  which  they  live. 

Q.  Can  I  assume  that  the  answer 
is  yes  to  that  question? 

A.  I  tried  to  give  an  answer  in  my 
own  words. 

Q.  You  said  recently  that  the 
Israeli  settlements  in  the  West  Bank 
"have  not  reached  a  conclusion,"  but, 
you  said,  they  are  not  constructive. 
Have  you  told  Mr.  Begin  that  you 
want  the  Israelis  to  stop  creating  new 
settlements — Jewish  settlements— on 
the  West  Bank? 

A.  I'm  the  new  man  on  the  block 
here  and  I've  been  struggling  with  the 
Beirut  problem.  I  did  respond  to  that 
question  yesterday  at  the  press  con- 
ference— or  day  before  yesterday — hav- 
ing thought  about  it  quite  a  bit  and  hav- 
ing listened  to  the  President  talk  about 
it.  I  believe  my  response  was  that  I'd 
heard  the  President  say  that  whether 
the  settlements  were  legal  or  illegal, 
they  were  not  constructive. 

Q.  You've  also  said  "I  am  a  quiet 
person,  but  I  do  believe  in  saying 
what  I  think."  Could  you  tell  us  what 
you  think  about  Israeli  settlements  on 
the  West  Bank? 

A.  I  agree  with  the  President. 

Q.  You  have  said  you  hate  to 
see— you  used  the  word  hate— the 
Israeli  Government  fire  all  those 
mayors  of  Palestinian  cities  and  towns 
on  the  West  Bank.  Have  you  ex- 
pressed that  sentiment  to  the  Israeli 
Government? 

A.  I  have  expressed  myself  publicly 
several  times,  I  think,  in  my  confir- 
mation hearings,  and  I  have  expressed 
myself  privately.  I'm  just  trying  to  recall 
literally  whether  I  said  that  in  so  many 


words  to  an  official  of  the  Israeli 
Government,  and  I  can't  recall  precisely 
whether  I  have,  but  I  certainly  do  feel 
that  way — that  these  are  people  who 
achieved  a  certain  legitimacy  as  rep- 
resentatives of  Palestinians  living  on  the 
West  Bank,  and  one  of  the  things  that 
we're  looking  for,  we  must  be  looking 
for  if  this  negotiation  is  to  succeed,  is 
Palestinians  who  are  legitimate  to  repre- 
sent them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Israeli 
Government  has  any  right,  as  an 
occupying  power,  to  prevent  the 
Mayor  of  Bethlehem,  who  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization  (PLO),  is  not  even  very 
enthusiastic  about  the  PLO,  from 
apearing  on  this  program  that  you're 
on  today? 

A.  I  think  it's  unfortunate  that  that 
took  place. 

Q.  Why  is  it  unfortunate? 

A.  Because  he  should  be  allowed  to 
come  and  express  his  views.  I  think  we 
all  gain  from  an  open  expression  of 
views,  and  that's  a  person  who  has 


some. 


Q.  Is  that  worth  following  up? 

A.  There's  no  reason  to  shut  that 
out. 

Q.  Is  that  worth  following  up  as 
Secretary  of  State? 

A.  There  are  many  things  worth 
following  up.  I  don't  want  to  have  a  tone 
left  in  the  interchange  between  you  and 
me  that  all  of  the  problems  here  repre- 
sent problems  created  by  Isreal.  There 
are  many  problems  in  the  area,  and 
you've  identified  some  of  them.  There 
are  many  others.  There  are  a  lot  of 
violations  of  the  cease-fire  taking  place 
by  the  Palestinians  in  Lebanon  right 
now  that  I  don't  consider  to  be  very  con- 
structive under  the  circumstances.  So 
we  can  go  and  list  a  lot  of  things  that 
we  would  rather  see  not  happen. 

Q.  We're  jerking  you  around  the 
world,  but  I  would  like  to  jerk  you 
back  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

A.  Sounds  like  my  normal  day  in 
the  State  Department. 

Q.  As  we  all  know,  the  Soviets  are 
in  the  middle  of  a  succession  struggle. 
Are  there  any  economic  and  political 
issues  between  us  and  the  Soviets  that 
you  believe  will  affect  the  outcome  of 
that  struggle? 

A.  I  wouldn't  think  so.  I  find,  after 
listening  to  experts  talk  about  how  that 
may  come  out,  that  they  don't  know 
much  more  about  it  than  I  do,  which  is 
not  much. 
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Q.  A  year  from  now,  what  would 
you  like  to  have  accomplished  as 
Secretary  of  State  or  as  the 
President's  spokesman  on  foreign 
policy? 

A.  I  think  that  the  big  objectives 
have  to  do  with  peace,  with  justice 
around  the  world,  and  there  are  many 
troublesome  areas  that  we  have  an  in- 
terest in,  in  which  we  would  like  to  see 
that  achieved.  Certainly,  the  area  of 
arms  control  and  the  problem  of  nuclear 
proliferation  I  think  are  tremendous 
sorts  of  mankind-level  problems  that  we 
should  address  ourselves  to.  So  those 
are  two  general  subjects  that  I  think  are 
terribly  important.  Beyond  that,  on  the 
world  economic  scene,  we  have  a  danger 
that  the  rise  of  protection  all  around  the 
world  will  gradually  change  and  erode 
the  rules  of  the  game  in  trade  that  have 
been  responsible  for  the  huge  increase  in 
world  trade  and  a  great  benefit  to  all 
countries.  I  think  it's  very  important  to 
fight  against  this  and  try  to  maintain 
the  openness  of  trade  and  investment 
around  the  world,  and  I  intend  to  give  a 
lot  of  attention  to  that. 

Q.  What  are  you  prepared  to  do  to 
avoid  that? 

A.  We  want  to  identify  the  prob- 
lems and  try  to  meet  them  and  create  a 
sense  of  new  objectives  that  will  further 
open  the  way.  Whether  we  can  get  any 
real  momentum  going  at  the  GATT 
[General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade]  ministerial  in  November  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  that  is  one  place  where 
I'm  sure  the  U.S.  representatives  will 
register  these  views. 

Q.  You  said  earlier  that  you  inter- 
preted 242  as  meaning  Israel  had  to 
make  some  withdrawals,  but,  of 
course,  the  Camp  David  agreement 
tries  to,  I  think,  finesse  this  question 
by  setting  up  an  interim  Palestinian 
autonomy  for  5  years  and  then  a  nego- 
tiation on  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the 
whole  area.  I  just  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  you  weren't  trying  to  in- 
dicate a  desire  to  revise  that  basic 
principle  of  the  Camp  David  frame- 
work agreement. 

A.  Not  a  bit.  I  think  the  Camp 
David  framework,  as  I  read  it  and  have 
heard  about  the  background  of  it — 
Resolutions  242  and  338  are  ample  bases 
and  good  bases  for  any  ongoing  negotia- 
tion. What  they  do,  I  think,  is  make 
these  questions  that  you've  raised  open 
questions  and  open  for  negotiation. 


Q.  On  the  question  of  PLO 
recognition,  which  has  been  a  sore 
point,  Dr.  Kissinger  in  1975  said  the 
United  States  would  not  recognize  or 
negotiate  with  the  PLO  until  it  met 
certain  conditions,  such  as  the  right  of 
Israel  to  exist.  Now,  certainly  the 
United  States  has  been  negotiating 
with  the  PLO,  albeit  indirectly,  over 
the  last  2  months.  The  Kissinger 
statement  did  not  seem  to  make  a 
distinction  between  indirect  or  direct. 
I  just  wondered  if  you  think  it's  worth 
maintaining  that  agreement,  which,  of 
course,  arouses  emotions  in  Israel  and 
elsewhere,  when,  in  fact,  it's  really 
been  breached  in  the  literal  sense  of 
negotiation. 

A.  I  think  that  the  President's  posi- 
tion on  this  has  been  well  stated,  and 
we'll  maintain  it  and  I  think  it's  impor- 
tant to  maintain  it.  It  isn't  vitiated  in 
any  way  by  the  practical  fact  that  if  you 
are,  for  example,  going  to  be  successful 
in  having  the  PLO  depart  from  west 
Beirut  under  these  circumstances,  you 
have  to  have  some  method  of  being  in 
touch  with  them.  The  way  that  it  has 
been  done  is  Phil  has  talked  to  various 
representatives  of  the  Government  of 
Lebanon,  and  they've  talked  to  the  PLO 
leaders  and  so  forth,  as  you  know. 

Q.  Can  we  expect  you  to  name  a 
chief  negotiator  on  these  broad  ques- 
tions of  Palestinian  autonomy  or  other 
things  in  the  near  future,  someone  of 
the  stature  of  Dr.  Kissinger  or  some- 
thing like  that? 

A.  It  remains  to  be  seen  just  how 
we  think  the  best  way  will  be  to  conduct 
the  U.S.  aspect  of  these  negotiations. 
We  do  have  Ambassador  [Richard] 


Fairbanks  who's  helping  me  on  this 
who's  very  knowledgeable. 

Q.  Let  me  get  back  for  a  momi 
to  the  situation  now  existing  in  B 
with  Israeli  gunboats  blocking  th< 
departure  of  a  ship  containing  Pal 
tinian  refugees  because,  according 
the  report  we  heard  earlier,  there 
were  jeeps  aboard  and  some  kind 
weapons — rocket  launchers  or  gre 
launchers.  Does  your  information 
firm  that  report? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  are  jeeps  aboard  and 
weapons  aboard? 

A.  Jeeps  aboard,  and  it  is  said  1 
the  Israelis  that  there  are,  I  think, 
shoulder-held-type  weapons,  which  1 
pose  one  can  argue  whether  they're 
sonal  weapons  or  crew-type  weapon 
here  we  have  some  issues  that  are 
perhaps  on  the  borderline  of  what  tl 
agreement  envisages  as  prohibited  i 
allowed  weapons. 

Q.  One  side  has  brought  jeeps 
possibly  weapons  aboard;  the  othe 
side  is  holding  up  the  evacuation  l 
ing  gunboats.  Is  either  side  in  viol 
tion  of  the  Habib  agreement? 

A.  Let's  not  play  this  up  like  it': 
big  issue  that's  going  to  bring  down 
world.  It's  a  problem,  and  Phil  Habi 
working  on  it.  As  I  said  earlier,  this 
not  the  first  problem  that  he's  run  ii 
and  it's  not  going  to  be  the  last,  I'm 
sure.  You  said  do  I  think  he's  a  mag 
cian?  Yes,  he's  a  magician.  He  is  ter 
a  great  American,  and  we  all  owe  h: 
wonderful  debt  of  thanks. 


■Press  release  260  of  Aug.  24,  1982. 


Secretary  Interviewed  on 
"Face  the  Nation" 


Secretary  Shultz  was  interviewed  on 
CBS-TV's  "Face  the  Nation"  on 
September  5,  1982,  by  George  Herman, 
CBS  News;  Leslie  Stalh,  CBS  News;  and 
Robert  Pierpoint,  CBS  News. ' 

Q.  Various  Israeli  and  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  (PLO)  forces 
rumbling  around  in  parts  of  Lebanon 
outside  of  Beirut  have  raised  some 
predictions  of  new  fighting  in  that 
country.  Do  you  expect  new  battles  in 
Lebanon?  And  if  they  should  occur, 
would  the  U.S.  Marines  still  leave  as 
scheduled? 


A.  The  Marines  will  leave  as  scl 
uled.  We  certainly  hope  there  isn't  r 
fighting.  There  are  many  armed  pec 
in  the  area,  so  it's  always  a  possibili 
On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that 
everyone,  perhaps,  is  ready  for  peac 
this  point. 

Q.  You  say  you  hope  there  wil 
no  further  fighting  and  expect,  I 
gather,  that  there  will  be  no  furth 
fighting  in  Lebanon.  What  do  you 
think  is  the  expectable  future  for 
those  PLO  forces  still  there?  How 
that  problem  to  be  solved? 
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A.  Either  they  have  to  lay  down 
arms  and  make  themselves  subject 
ie  authority  of  the  Government  of 
inon  or  leave. 

Q.  But  what  if  they  don't?  Then 
lave  more  of  a  conflagration.  And 
t  next? 

A.  Our  effort,  of  course,  and  desire 
see  the  emergence  of  a  strong  cen- 
Government  of  Lebanon,  and  every- 
tias  expressed  that  view.  We're  do- 
t  as  other  countries  are.  A  strong 
ral  Government  of  Lebanon  will  be 
to  control  situations  in  its  own 
try. 

Q.  But  wasn't  one  of  the  reasons 
sending  the  U.S  Marines  in  there 
ssure  that  there  would  be  a  stabili- 
m  and  the  imposition  of  a  strong 
inese  Government? 
A.  The  multinational  force  has  had 
s  purpose  the  safe  evacuation  of  the 
;ers— Syrian  and  Palestinian — in 
;  Beirut  and  the  emergence  of  stable 
litions  in  the  area,  particularly  look- 
-,oward  the  families  of  the  fighters 
were  there  and  trying  to  get  the 
inese  forces  in  charge.  By  and  large, 
has  gone  well,  and  we  expect  that 
Marines  will  leave  probably  around 
;ember  10. 

Q.  Does  the  U.S.  Government 
t  a  peace  treaty  signed  between 
anon  and  Israel,  and  do  you  think 
is  possible,  given  the  situation  in 
anon? 

A.  I  think  it's  possible;  I  think  it's 
rable.  We're  in  favor  of  it  if  it  comes 
it  in  the  right  way — that  is  there 
to  be  a  strong  central  Government 
iebanon  that  has  control  of  the  coun- 
that  has  the  people  behind  it,  and 
i  it's  a  government  that  has  to  decide 
itself  how  it  wants  to  conduct  its 
ign  affairs.  Personally,  I  think  it 
Id  be  very  desirable  for  such  a 
^rnment  to  make  peace  with  Israel. 

Q.  That  goes  on  to  the  next  issue 
eace  between  Israel  and  the  Pales- 
ms  and  President  Reagan's  pro- 
ds this  week.  Let  me  ask  you,  first 
11,  the  Israeli  Cabinet  has  today 
ounced  that  it  will  formally  reject 
President's  proposals;  it  is  going 
lispatch  a  letter  from  Prime 
ister  Begin  to  the  President  doing 
It  seems  to  me  that  puts  President 
gan  in  a  difficult  position  now. 
v  that  he  has  been  rejected  in 
eral  different  approaches  to  Prime 
lister  Begin,  what  is  he  going  to 
Is  he  going  to  put  any  pressure  on 
Israelis? 


A.  I  think  there  is  a  tremendous 
pressure  not  only  on  the  Israelis  but  on 
the  Arabs  in  the  area,  and  it  is  pressure 
that  is  reflected  in  the  response  to  the 
President's  proposals.  That  pressure 
comes  from  the  possibility  of  peace  and 
what  peace  can  mean  in  that  region,  as 
it  means  anywhere.  It  is  a  prospect  of 
tremendous  importance  not  only  to  the 
security  of  Israel  and  Israel's  neighbors 
but  also  to  the  development  of  their 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  well-being. 
So  it  is  a  tremendously  important  objec- 
tive, and  I  think  it  is  the  objective  that 
the  President  will  be  holding  out  in  front 
of  the  Israelis  and  the  Arabs  alike  as  the 
reason  why  they  should  be  taking  action. 

Q.  Is  there  any  chance,  though, 
that  the  State  Department,  the  Presi- 
dent, will  try  to  use  American  aid  to 
pressure  them,  specifically  the  send- 
ing eventually  of  the  F-16  fighters? 
And  secondly,  are  the  Israelis  trying 
to  bargain  with  you  over  that  by  with- 
holding military  intelligence  infor- 
mation in  exchange  for  the  F-16s? 

A.  Our  emphasis  will  be,  as  I  said, 
on  the  importance  of  peace.  I  think 
that's  a  tremendous  pressure.  "Pressure" 
isn't  the  right  word;  it's  a  tremendous 
objective  that  people  have. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  that  you  won't 
deny  that  you  might  use  the  with- 
holding of  aid? 

A.  We  don't  have  any  plans  to  try 
to  maneuver  people  in  a  peace  negotia- 
tion by  talking  about  withholding  aid  or 
anything  like  that.  I  think  the  emphasis 
has  to  be  on  the  positive  side  of  this, 
and  that's  where  it  has  to  be. 

Q.  Could  you  not  even  make  it 
more  positive?  Last  Monday  at  an 
evening  briefing,  a  senior  official  of 
your  Department  did  not  consider  that 
that  was  the  way  to  go,  putting  pres- 
sures— economic  or  military — on 
Israel. 

A.  I  think  that's  right.  I  think  that 
senior  official  hit  it  right  on  the  head. 

Q.  So  you  are  ruling  it  out,  the 
use  of — 

A.  I'm  saying  that  the  objective  of 
peace  is  so  important  that  when  that  is 
fully  realized — and,  of  course,  I  think  it 
will  make  a  critical  difference  whether 
or  not  King  Hussein  and  other  Arabs 
respond  favorably  to  the  President's  ini- 
tiative— then  the  prospect  of  peace  with 
neighbors  becomes  much  more  real. 

Q.  What  do  you  expect  will 
happen  tomorrow  when  the  Arab 
leaders  meet  in  Fez,  Morocco,  to 
discuss  this  very  issue?  As  you  may 


know,  both  King  Hussein's  brother, 
Prince  Hassan,  and  the  President  of 
Sudan — President  Nimeiri— have,  in 
effect,  endorsed  Mr.  Reagan's  pro- 
posals, but  that  doesn't  mean  that  the 
PLO,  which  is  still  the  spokesman  for 
its  own  cause,  will  buy  it.  What  is  go- 
ing to  happen  tomorrow? 

A.  I  am  a  believer  in  letting  other 
people  speak  for  themselves. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  the  impor- 
tance of  the  PLO  is  right  now?  Are 
they  a  force  that  must  absolutely  be 
dealt  with  in  this  situation,  or,  as  a 
political  entity,  have  they  been  ren- 
dered virtually  impotent? 

A.  Obviously,  the  Palestinian  issue 
is  very  much  with  us,  and  they  are  seen 
as  part  of  that  issue  and  standing  for  it, 
to  a  certain  extent.  I  think  as  a  military 
force,  they  have  been  reduced  drastically 
in  importance.  The  support  that  they 
were  getting  from  the  Russians  was  just 
not  there.  I  think  also,  even  more  pro- 
foundly, that  the  pattern  that  they  have 
represented  of  terror,  of  violence  as  a 
way  of  doing  something  for  the  Palestin- 
ian cause,  has  been  shown  not  to  work. 

What  we  have  as  a  result  of  that  is  a 
tremendous  number  of  people  who  have 
been  killed,  who  have  been  wounded, 
who  have  been  made  homeless.  So  I 
would  hope  that  the  leaders  of  the  PLO 
and  everyone  in  the  area  will  start  look- 
ing at  the  peace  initiatives  and  the  peace 
process  rather  than  the  violence  and  war 
process  as  the  answer. 

Q.  But  as  to  the  question  in  the 
sort  of  jargon  of  the  State  Department 
and  of  the  diplomats,  does  the  PLO 
have  legitimacy  as  leaders  of  the 
Palestinian  people? 

A.  As  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned,  the  President  has  made  very 
clear  on  numerous  occasions,  most 
recently  in  his  last  press  conference,  the 
conditions  under  which  we  would  be  will- 
ing to  talk  to  the  PLO.  Until  those  con- 
ditions are  met,  we  are  not  willing  to 
talk  to  them. 

Q.  There  are  some  analysts  who 
say  that  what  [PLO  Chairman  Yasir] 
Arafat  does  and  what  he  tries  to  put 
forth  no  longer  is  a  factor  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Other  people  say  that  he  has 
become  more  of  a  factor  and  that  he  is 
now  the  central  figure  in  all  of  this  in 
what  happens  to  the  President's  plan. 
What  is  your  analysis  of  it?  Is  he  more 
powerful  politically  than  he  was  or 
not? 
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A.  My  analysis  of  it  is  that,  if  King 
Hussein  decides  to  come  forward  in 
these  negotiations,  that  will  represent  a 
general  consensus  on  the  part  of  the 
Arab  leaders  that  it's  time  to  do  that 
and  a  good  thing  to  do  that.  Just  what 
complexion  of  debate  and  discussion  and 
who  says  what  and  whose  vote  counts 
more  than  somebody  else's  vote,  I 
wouldn't  speculate  on. 

No  doubt  the  views  of  the  PLO  are 
going  to  be  taken  into  account.  The 
Arabs  have  all  said  so,  so  I  assume  that 
they  will. 

Q.  We're  talking  about  pressures 
on  the  Israeli  Government.  There  is  a 
theory  that  the  President's  proposals 
are  parallel  to  and  very  close  to  those 
of  the  Labor  Party— Mr.  Begin's  op- 
position in  Israel.  In  fact,  the  Labor 
Party  appears  to  have  endorsed  the 
President's  proposals.  Was  this  not 
somewhat  of  a  Machiavellian  plot  on 
the  part  of  the  Reagan  Administration 
to  get  Mr.  Begin  out  of  power? 

A.  No,  absolutely  not.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  Government  of  Israel  and 
who  is  to  represent  the  people  of  Israel 
is  the  busines  of  the  people  of  Israel.  We 
do  not  have  any  views  about  that.  That's 
their  business,  not  our  business.  The 
President's  proposals  were  designed  to 
put  forward  things  that  he  thought  were 
just  and  fair  and  likely  to  help  bring 
about  a  negotiation  and  a  peaceful  result 
in  the  area.  That  was  the  standard  by 
which  he  judged  what  he  should  put  for- 
ward. 

Q.  In  that  aforementioned  briefing 
by  the  senior  State  Department  of- 
ficial, the  senior  official  said  "Be 
careful  how  you  define  the  West  Bank 
when  you  talk  about  it,"  implying 
strongly  that  it  did  not  necessarily 
mean  the  1967  borders. 

The  President,  in  his  speech,  in- 
serted at  the  last  minute  after  the  text 
had  been  distributed  to  the  press  and 
to  the  newspapers,  two  sentences 
which  said:  "In  the  pre-1967  borders, 
Israel  was  barely  10  miles  wide  at  its 
narrowest  point.  The  bulk  of  Israel's 
population  lived  within  artillery  range 
of  hostile  Arab  armies.  I'm  not  about 
to  ask  Israel  to  live  that  way  again." 

Artillery  range  today  is  something 
on  the  order,  if  I  am  correct,  of  about 
15  miles.  If  there  is  going  to  be  no 
Israeli  population  within  artillery 
range,  you  are  going  to  have  to  cut 
what  used  to  be  thought  of  as  the 
West  Bank  almost  in  half. 


A.  You're  going  to  have  to  look  at 
the  borders— defensible  borders  are 
what  people  are  talking  about — and  ap- 
propriate security  arrangements  that 
must  include  the  notion  of  a  totally 
demilitarized  area  throughout  the  West 
Bank  in  terms  of  any  possible  offensive 
capabilities.  I  think  that  just  is  for  sure. 
So  those  are  all  things  that  would  con- 
tribute to  making  good  on  the  statement 
that  the  President  made. 

I  think  you  picked  out  something 
very  interesting — and  you're  the  first 
person  that  I've  run  into  that's  noticed 
it — that  this  paragraph  was  inserted  at 
the  last  minute,  and  it  was  a  result  of 
discussions  with  the  President  and  his 
advisers  about  the  importance  in  this 
whole  picture  of  an  absolutely  deter- 
mined statement  and  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  the  security  of  Israel. 

As  we  looked  at  the  speech,  as  the 
President  looked  at  the  speech — of 
course,  that's  in  there  and  in  there  and 
in  there — he  felt  that  one  more  state- 
ment, particularly  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Israel  is,  after  all, 
geographically  a  small  country.  When 
you're  in  a  country  that  small,  surround- 
ed by  hostility,  you're  bound  to  have 
security  right  in  the  front  of  your  mind. 

So  the  President  sought  again  and 
again  in  that  speech,  and  in  that 
paragraph  that  you  picked  out,  to  lay 
special  emphasis  on  the  importance  to 
him  and  to  the  whole  group  that  was 
working  on  this  with  him  of  that  factor. 

Q.  It's  a  little  hard  for  many  of  us 
to  understand  why  the  present  Admin- 
istration talks  about  Israeli  security 
when,  after  all,  Israel  has  perhaps  the 
third  or  fourth  largest  military  might 
in  the  world  and  is  perfectly  able  to 
take  care  of  its  own  security  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  Why  does  this  Ad- 
ministration keep  talking  about  Israeli 
security? 

A.  Because  it's  important  and 
because  it  has  been  a  concern  of  Israel, 
and  rightly  so,  as  I  just  got  through  say- 
ing. 

If  you  are  a  very  small  country  and 
you're  surrounded  by  hostile  states, 
you're  bound  to  worry.  States  that  say 
that  they  don't  agree  with  your  ex- 
istence, you're  bound  to  worry  about 
your  security.  It's  very  natural. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  care  to  speculate 
that  if  10  miles  is  too  narrow  a  wasp 
waist  for  Israel,  what  would  be  an  ac- 
ceptable distance? 

A.  What  I  said  was  that  there  needs 
to  be  attention  to  security  as  borders 
are  drawn.  Of  course,  it's  very  impor- 


tant that  the  whole  of  what  we  refer 
as  the  West  Bank,  under  whatever  a 
rangements,  would  be  demilitarized. 

Q.  The  Administration  continu 
to  hold  up  the  shipment  of  F-16s  t 
Israel.  When  are  you  going  to  let  t 
shipment  go  out,  and  what  is  holdi 
it  up? 

A.  The  President  will  decide  tha 
and  he  will  decide  it  in  his  own  good 
time. 

Q.  That  doesn't  sound  to  me  lil 
he's  about  to  send  it  off  right  now, 
number  one.  And,  number  two,  wh 
about  this  question  of  the  Israelis 
ing  to  trade  military  intelligence, 
what  they  were  able  to  learn  about 
Soviet  military  equipment  during  t 
Lebanese  war,  for  those  planes  am 
for  other  aid?  Is  that  a  fact? 

A.  I  don't  think  that's  the  sort  o 
thing  that  you  set  up  in  terms  of  a 
trade,  and  to  the  extent  that  anybod 
suggests  that  "if  you  do  this,  we'll  d< 
that,"  as  far  as  sharing  intelligence  i 
concerned,  that's  not  the  way  to  go 
about  it.  There  is  a  vast  sharing  of  ii 
telligence,  and  that  is  the  way  I'm  si 
it  will  finally  emerge. 

Q.  But  have  the  Israelis  tried  t 
approach? 

A.  There  are  all  sorts  of  discuss 
about  the  equipment  that's  been  cap 
tured  and  the  things  learned  in  the  a 
having  to  do  with  Russian  equipmen 
and  U.S.  equipment,  and  I  expect  th 
we'll  learn  a  lot  from  the  whole  proc 

Q.  I  have  to  inform  you  that 
Israel's  Government-controlled  rad 
has  just  announced  three  new  sett 
ments— Israeli  settlements— two  t 
them  in  the  West  Bank  and  one  in 
Gaza  strip,  this  coming  so  shortly 
after  President  Reagan's  demand  1 
freeze  on  settlements.  I  presume  tl 
is  not  a  welcome  development. 

A.  It's  a  very  unwelcome  develo 
ment,  and,  if  it's  so,  I  think  it's  incoi 
tent  with  the  objective  of  peace  in  tr 
area. 

Q.  What  can  we  do?  What  can 
U.S.  Government  do  about  that? 

A.  We  will  hold  up  the  objective 
peace  before  everybody.  The  more 
positive  responses  that  are  given  to 
think  the  more  importance  the  realit 
that  possibility  will  be,  and  it  will  sti 
to  exert  its  own  pressure  in  the  area 

Q.  Under  the  President's  requ< 
for  a  freeze,  obviously  he  meant  n< 
more  new  settlements.  But  did  he 
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that  the  existing  settlements 
[  not  be  expanded,  more  people 
them? 

By  a  "freeze,"  he  meant  that  the 
ry  encompassed  by  the  settlement 
expanded  at  all. 

As  I'm  sure  you're  well  aware, 
ier  American  diplomat  who 

in  Cuba  as  our  representative 
for  the  last  several  years  has 
n  an  article  in  Foreign  Affairs 
>rly  in  which  he  strongly  con- 

the  present  Administration, 
•ily  for  its  refusal  to  seriously 
vn  and  negotiate  with  Fidel 
i. 

r.  Wayne  Smith  claims  that 
Secretary  Haig,  your  prede- 
,  met  with  the  Vice  President  of 
n  Mexico  and  again  when 
al  Walters,  the  President's 
iry,  met  with  Mr.  Castro  in 
on  both  occasions  these  two 
men  simply  laid  down  condi- 
;o  the  Cubans  and  said:  "You've 

meet  these  conditions  before 
11  seriously  negotiate  our  prob- 
vith  you."  I'd  like  to  ask  you  if 
i,  in  fact,  the  Administration's 
it  attitude  toward  Cuba? 
,  The  trouble  with  Cuba  is  its 
or.  When  the  behavior  of  Cuba 
;s,  when  it  stops  trying  to  export 
tion,  when  it  stops  sending  ar- 
nts  to  places  like  Nicaragua,  and 
feeding  these  guerrilla  movements 
re  designed  to  disrupt  duly  consti- 
[jovernmental  processes  in  its 
;hen  there's  something  to  talk 

There's  nothing  to  talk  about  in 
ttern  of  behavior  that  we  see  with 
right  now. 

.  But  the  United  States  sits 
and  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union 
!  the  board,  and  yet  the  Soviet 

exports  revolution  all  over  the 

wherever  it  can.  In  fact  it  does 
than  that;  it  carries  out  military 
est  in  places  like  Afghanistan 
oland,  and  we  still  have  closer 
>ns  with  the  Soviet  Union  than 

with  Cuba.  What  is  the  reason 
is? 

.  The  reason  is  that  Cuba  has 
id  all  sorts  of  conditions  that  we 

attach  to  tolerable  behavior  in  the 
ational  arena — in  Central 
ica,  in  the  Caribbean,  in  its  efforts 
jhout  South  America,  in  the 
ice  of  Cuban  troops  in  Africa. 

are  many  examples  of  behavior, 
n  not  talking  about  what  some- 
says.  I'm  talking  about  what  they 
ehavior  that  is  disruptive— and  we 


register  our  views  about  that,  and  I 
think  we're  on  the  right  track. 

As  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  con- 
cerned, I  think  the  President  has  made 
it  very  clear  what  his  views  are  there. 
The  behavior  in  Afghanistan  and  the 
events  that  we  see  in  Poland  very 
recently  stand  behind  the  President's 
very  firm  intention  to  register  a  view 
about  the  reprehensible  manner  of  that 
behavior,  and  he's  done  so. 

Q.  There's  been  talk  that  you're 
looking  forward  to  a  meeting  with  Mr. 
Gromyko  at  the  United  Nations. 

A.  I  am  planning  to  have  a  meeting 
with  Mr.  Gromyko  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  there  are  many  important 
things  that  we  need  to  talk  about,  I'm 
sure. 

Q.  Are  there  no  important  things 
we  need  to  talk  about  with  the 
Cubans? 

A.  I  think  the  best  strategy — and 
I'm  sure  the  President  does — with 
respect  to  Cuba  is  right  where  we  are, 
and  when  they  evidence  some  desire  and 
willingness  to  change  their  behavior, 
then  we'll  respond  to  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Smith  says  the  evidence 
that  they  were  sending  all  those 
military  arms  to  the  Central  American 
countries  is  not  very  solid. 

A.  That's  his  opinion,  and  he's  en- 
titled to  his  opinion. 

Q.  He  read  all  the  intelligence 
documents. 

A.  I  have  looked  these  things  over 
and  talked  to  people  too,  and  there  are 
lots  of  people  who  have  a  different  opin- 
ion than  Mr.  Smith. 

Q.  And  you're  one  of  them? 

A.  And  I'm  one  of  them. 

Q.  I'm  a  little  confused  about  the 
Cubans  have  to  change  their  ways 
before  we'll  talk  to  them;  the  Russians 
apparently  don't.  There's  no  sign,  I 
gather,  that  the  sanctions  that  we 
have  placed  on  the  companies  of  our 
allies  has  changed  Soviet  behavior  in 
Poland.  In  fact,  if  anything,  their 
behavior — the  Polish  military  govern- 
ment under  Soviet  stimulus — has  been 
even  more  rigorously  repressive.  How 
can  you  call  this  a  success?  How  can 
you  say  that  they're  modifying  their 
behavior? 

A.  What  is  happening  in  Poland  is  a 
very  discouraging,  but  at  the  same  time 
a  dramatic,  illustration  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  Soviet  system. 


The  Polish  people  are  wonderful  peo- 
ple, productive  people.  There  are  great 
resources  in  that  country,  and  the  place- 
ment on  it  of  the  Soviet  system  has 
brought  it  to  its  knees.  It's  a  terrible  in- 
dictment of  their  system. 

Q.  But  this  happened  after  we 
began  our  sanctions. 

A.  No.  This  has  been  happening  for 
many,  many,  many  years,  and  it  has 
continued.  It's  very  discouraging  that  it 
continues,  but  the  Polish  people  have  not 
given  up,  and  we  certainly  should 
stand — 

Q.  Let's  talk  about  the  sanctions 
themselves.  What  good  have  they  real- 
ly done  except  to  benefit  the  Soviet 
Union,  because  it's  split  us  from  our 
allies? 

A.  I'm  sure  that  they  have  imposed 
a  cost  on  the  construction  of  that 
pipeline.  They  have  dramatized  our 
strong  feelings  about  the  subject,  and,  to 
a  degree  one  can  say  that  because  they 
have  had  costs  in  the  United  States  and 
costs  in  our  allies,  they  only  dramatize 
how  important  the  President  feels  this  is 
and  how  strongly  he  feels  about  it. 

Q.  The  allies  are  so  disturbed 
they've  been  holding  a  meeting  on  it. 
Do  you  plan  to  send  some  senior  State 
Department  official — yourself  or 
anybody  else — to  talk  to  our  allies 
about  reducing  these  sanctions? 

A.  I'm  sure  the  President  will  hold 
firmly  to  the  strategy  implied  by  the 
sanctions.  To  the  extent  that  you  can 
view  the  sanctions  as  an  important  tac- 
tic, if  we  can  work  out  things  that  are 
more  effective  and  have  all  of  our  allies 
with  us,  we're  certainly  willing  to  look  at 
them. 


'Press  release  270  of  Sept.  7,  1982. 
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Visit  of  Cameroon  President  Ahidjo 


President  Ahmadou  Ahidjo  of 
Cameroon  made  an  official  working  visit 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  July  25-28,  1982. 
Following  are  remarks  made  by 
Presidents  Reagan  and  Ahidjo  after 
their  meeting  on  July  26. 

President  Reagan 

It  has  been  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to 
meet  with  President  Ahmadou  Ahidjo  of 
Cameroon  and  to  discuss  the  views  and 
hopes  of  a  major  U.S.  trading  partner  in 
Africa. 

Our  discussions  today  reconfirm  the 
mutual  respect  both  our  countries  have 
enjoyed  for  over  20  years.  Our  meeting 
covered  a  wide  range  of  issues.  Par- 
ticularly useful  was  our  discussion  of 
southern  Africa  and  the  Middle  East.  I 
listened  with  interest  to  President 
Ahidjo's  views  on  those  difficult  issues, 
and  I  hope  he  has  also  gained  a  better 
understanding  of  the  role  that  we're  try- 
ing to  play. 

We  also  had  a  useful  discussion  of 
the  enormous  economic  burdens  faced 
by  Africa's  developing  countries  and  a 
possible  role  for  the  U.S.  private  sector 
in  addressing  these  problems.  An 
American  trade  and  investment  mission, 
headed  by  Secretaries  [Secretary  of 
Commerce  Malcolm]  Baldrige  and 
[Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  R.] 
Block,  visited  Cameroon  and  several 
other  African  countries  last  January. 
We  continue  to  believe  that  private 
enterprise  is  the  most  effective  means 
for  fostering  sound  economic  develop- 
ment. I'm  very  pleased  that  Cameroon 
has  opened  its  doors  to  American 
businessmen.  I  hope  that  both  our  coun- 
tries will  enjoy  increasingly  close 
economic  and  trade  relations  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Finally,  our  discussion  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  commend  President 
Ahidjo  for  his  outstanding  leadership 
concerning  the  refugee  problem.  Over 
the  past  several  years,  Cameroon  has 
hosted  over  200,000  refugees  fleeing 
civil  wars  and  harsh  regimes  in 
neighboring  countries.  The  United 
States  has  tried  to  help  where  it  could, 
working  through  the  U.N.  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees,  to  alleviate  the 
heavy  burden  that  this  has  brought  to 
Cameroon.  We  urge  other  nations  to 
contribute  to  the  international  effort  and 
give  continuing  support  to  the  countries 
of  first  asylum  and  to  the  refugees 
themselves. 


I  know  that  the  President  will  be 
meeting  with  a  wide  range  of  Ad- 
ministration officials  and  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  during  his 
Washington  stay.  I  am  certain  that  he 
will  find  them  eager  to  expand  the  ex- 
cellent working  relations  that  we  have 
with  the  Government  of  Cameroon.  His 
discussions  here  are  laying  a  foundation 
for  enhanced  cooperation  and  ever 
closer  ties  of  friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  Cameroon.  And  we're 
delighted  to  welcome  him  here  to  the 
United  States. 

President  Ahidjo 

I  am  pleased  after  my  last  visit  to  the 
United  States  of  America  in  1967  to 
have  been  given  this  opportunity  to 
come  back  once  more  to  this  great  and 
beautiful  country  on  the  kind  invitation 
of  President  Ronald  Reagan,  with  whom 
I  have  just  had  cordial  and  fruitful 
discussions. 

With  regard  to  our  bilateral  rela- 
tions, the  discussions  were  an  opportuni- 
ty to  reaffirm  the  esteem  that  the 
Cameroonian  and  American  people  have 
for  each  other  and  to  express  our 
satisfaction  with  the  close  links  of 
mutually  advantageous  cooperation  ex- 
isting between  both  our  countries  for 
over  20  years  now. 

With  regard  to  the  determinations 
expressed  on  both  sides  and  with  the 
potentials  of  our  countries,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  cooperation  will  grow 
and  be  consolidated  in  the  future.  This  is 
already  evident  in  the  four  agreements 
recently  signed  in  Yaounde  by  our 
governments  to  finance  interior  agricul- 
tural projects  and  training  programs  for 
a  total  amount  of  $12,000,200. 

We  also  carried  out  a  wide  review  of 
problems  of  common  interest  in  Africa 
and  the  world.  With  regard  to  Africa, 
we  expressed  the  need  to  accelerate  the 
accession  of  Namibia  to  independence 
and  to  work  toward  the  elimination  of 
apartheid  for  the  advent  of  majority  rule 
in  South  Africa.  We  also  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  present  crisis  in  Chad  and 
within  the  Organization  of  African  Unity 
will  be  satisfactorily  solved  as  soon  as 
possible. 

With  regard  to  world  affairs,  we  ex- 
pressed our  common  determination  to 
support,  in  all  circumstances,  the  right 


of  peoples  to  progress,  peace,  and  5 
determination.  In  this  connection,  v 
acknowledge  the  need  to  work  in  a 
certed  manner  to  insure  respect  for 
basic  principles  of  international  rek 
such  as  nonrecourse  to  force,  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  conflicts,  an< 
peaceful  coexistence,  as  well  as  the 
motion  of  a  more  just,  balanced,  an 
stable  framework  of  cooperation  be 
tween  industrialized  and  developing 
countries  as  part  of  global  negotiati 
to  usher  in  a  new  international  ecoi 
order. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  seize  this  opp- 
tunity  to  extend  my  sincere  thanks 
President  Reagan  and  to  the  goven 
ment  and  the  pepple  of  the  United 
States  for  the  warm  welcome  accor 
us. 


'Made  at  the  South  Portico  of  the  V 
House  (text  from  Weekly  Compilation  o 
Presidential  Documents  of  Aug.  2,  1982 
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)le  of  the  U.S.  Ambassador 


chard  T.  Kennedy 

atement  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
ons  Committee  on  April  28,  1982. 
'ennedy  is  Under  Secretary  for 
gement. 1 

lappy  to  appear  before  the  com- 
>  today  to  present  the  Administra- 
views  on  the  role  of  the  ambassa- 

today's  world  and  to  discuss 
56,  which  would  require  that  not 
lan  85%  of  the  total  number  of 
ans  of  chiefs  of  mission  shall  be  oc- 
1  by  career  members  of  the 
Em  Service. 

his  Administration  firmly  believes 
he  best  possible  individuals  must 
pointed  to  represent  this  nation 
d.  We  agree  with  former  Ambas- 

Kingman  Brewster  that,  because 
;atly  expanded  communications  and 
lexities  and  a  need  for  ambassadors 
:an  explain  developments  to  both 

"the  Ambassador  is  more  impor- 
;han  he  or  she  was  when  the 
rnment  of  the  United  States  had 
me  Department  engaged  in  foreign 
ons." 

he  President  has  recently  indicated 
.  letter  to  all  chiefs  of  mission,  the 
rtance  he  attaches  to  the  am- 
.dorial  role.  He  has  assigned  to  the 
.ssador  very  broad  responsibilities 
rotect  and  advance  the  United 
is'  interests  abroad"  and  made  it 

that  he  views  the  ambassador  as 
ersonal  representative  to  the  host 
rnment.  We  do  not  accept  the 
times  stated  convention  that  the 
issador  is  just  a  messenger  for  the 
%n  policy  decisionmakers  in 
lington. 

of  the  Ambassador 

ambassadorial  role  is  multifaceted. 
;eek  ambassadorial  candidates  who 
>nly  are  at  ease  in  a  foreign  environ- 
;,  carrying  out  their  representation- 
nctions,  but  who  also  can  con- 
ite,  through  their  perspective,  re- 
mg  and  analyses  to  the  policy 
«rations  in  Washington.  The  am- 
ador  is  not  only  our  eyes  and  ears 
i  significant  part  of  the  brain. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  am- 
ador  is  not,  and  never  has  been, 
»ly  the  senior  Department  of  State 
ial  accredited  to  a  foreign  country, 
factor  was  stressed  in  the  1975 


report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  the  Government  for  the  Con- 
duct of  Foreign  Policy  (the  Murphy 
Commission).  That  commission,  com- 
posed of  such  distinguished  persons  as 
the  late  Vice  President  Rockefeller, 
Chairman  Clement  Zablocki,  Am- 
bassador Mike  Mansfield,  and  former 
Ambassador  Anne  Armstrong,  noted 
that: 

Our  concept  of  the  role  of  the  Am- 
bassador flows  from  one  basic  principle:  the 
Ambassador  is,  and  must  be,  the  central 
representative  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  President.  All  other  embassy  personnel 
.  .  .  are  extensions  of  the  Ambassador.  ...  It 
is  imperative  for  the  Ambassador  to  serve  as 
the  representative  of  the  President  and  the 
entire  government,  rather  than  simply  as  the 
senior  Department  of  State  official,  if  he  is  to 
coordinate  effectively  all  U.S.  activities  in  the 
country  to  which  he  is  accredited.  .  .  .  These 
responsibilities  will  require  Ambassadors  who 
are  at  once  broad-gauged  and  knowledgeable, 
who  can  as  the  head  of  mission  fulfill  both 
managerial  and  analytic  roles  and  as  personal 
representatives  of  the  President,  advise  on 
policy  matters. 

The  demands  of  all  ambassadorial 
assignments  are  not  the  same.  In  some 
cases  decades  of  expertise  in  the  area 
and  country  should  be  the  primary 
criterion,  while  in  others  it  will  be  more 
important  for  the  host  government  to 
know  without  question  that  the  am- 
basador  does,  in  fact,  speak  directly  for 
the  President.  We  seek  to  tailor  am- 
bassadorial choices  to'meet  the  unique 
circumstances  of  our  relations  with  a 
particular  country.  We  agree  with  the 
study  prepared  last  year  for  the  commit- 
tee by  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice that  "the  issue  here  is  qualifications 
and  not  the  career  or  non-career  status 
of  the  candidate." 

Let  me  now  turn  to  our  view  of 
S.  1886  in  the  light  of  this  background. 
The  Administration  opposes  the  passage 
of  S.  1886  for  three  reasons.  Briefly 
stated,  the  bill  is  unnecessary,  it  is 
counterproductive,  and  it  can  be  con- 
sidered to  be  an  infringement  on  the 
constitutional  authority  of  the  President 
to  nominate  ambassadors. 

S.  1886  is  unnecessary  because  it  is 
not  needed  either  to  assure  the  quality 
of  ambassadorial  nominees  or  to  correct 
an  inappropriate  mix  of  career  and  non- 
career  appointees. 

The  quality  of  ambassadorial 
nominees  is  assured  by  the  high  concern 
of  the  President  and  his  foreign  policy 


advisers  to  seek  the  most  qualified  per- 
sons to  represent  the  President  and  the 
United  States  abroad.  Beyond  this  con- 
cern, however,  the  Constitution  provides 
a  check-and-balance  mechanism  to 
assure  that  appropriate  individuals  are 
appointed.  The  Senate  must,  of  course, 
review  the  President's  nominations  pur- 
suant to  its  constitutional  "advice  and 
consent"  responsibility.  The  Senate,  and 
specifically  this  committee,  has  never 
been  other  than  diligent  in  its  review  of 
presidential  nominations. 

Indeed,  the  current  provisions  of  law 
provide  an  appropriate  and  helpful  aid 
to  the  Senate  to  perform  its  function  of 
advice  and  consent.  Specifically,  Section 
304(a)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980  outlines  the  attributes  a  chief  of 
mission  is  expected  to  have,  states  in 
view  of  these  attributes  he  or  she  should 
normally  be  a  career  member  of  the 
Foreign  Service,  makes  it  clear  that 
political  contributions  are  not  to  be  a 
factor  in  ambassadorial  appointments, 
and  requires  that  a  statement  shall  be 
provided  to  the  Senate  with  a  report  on 
the  "demonstrated  competence"  of  the 
nominee  for  the  duties  of  the  position 
for  which  nominated.  This  kind  of  proc- 
ess helps  to  insure  ambassadorial  com- 
petence, while  preserving  the  unques- 
tioned right  of  the  President  to  present 
his  nominations  to  the  Senate. 

Career  and  Noncareer  Representatives 

As  to  the  mix  of  career  and  noncareer 
officers,  I  can  assure  you  that  the  record 
of  the  Reagan  Administration  is  consis- 
tent with  that  of  other  Administrations 
in  recent  years  in  regard  to  the  percent- 
age of  career  officers  occupying  ambas- 
sadorial positions.  In  this  light,  I  think  it 
is  instructive  to  examine  the  historical 
trend,  which  shows  that  the  percentage 
of  career  officers  appointed  as  Am- 
bassadors has  risen  over  the  past 
several  decades.  In  President  Truman's 
Administration,  for  example,  only  about 
50%  of  ambassadors  were  career  ap- 
pointees. This  number  has  risen  to  a 
range  of  between  65%  and  75%  since 
the  Administration  of  President 
Eisenhower. 

As  of  today,  83  ambassadors  to 
other  countries  are  career  officers  while 
34  are  noncareer,  a  mix  of  71%  career 
and  29%  noncareer.  Indeed,  I  would 
note  that  the  percentage  of  ambassadors 
to  other  countries  today  who  are  career 
officers  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  in  10 
of  the  last  20  years  from  1961  through 
1980.  Additionally,  the  percentage  of 
career  Ambassadors  to  other  countries 
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today  is  within  three  percentage  points 
of  the  career  percentage  in  an  additional 
5  of  the  last  20  years.  In  short,  the  mix 
of  ambassadors  appointed  or  retained  by 
President  Reagan  is  consistent  with  the 
mix  of  all  other  Presidents  for  the  last 
20  years. 

As  to  our  multilateral  posts,  I  would 
note  that  many  multilateral  appoint- 
ments, such  as  to  the  United  Nations, 
UNESCO,  and  the  U.N.  Economic  and 
Social  Council  (ECOSOC)  are  traditional- 
ly noncareer.  Nevertheless,  the  Presi- 
dent has  nominated  or  retained  career 
officers  in  some  of  the  most  significant 
multilateral  posts.  Specifically,  the  Presi- 
dent has  nominated  Ambassador 
Abraham  Katz  to  serve  at  the  U.S.  Mis- 
sion to  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD) 
in  Paris  and  Ambassador  George  Vest  to 
the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  European  Com- 
munities in  Brussels. 

President  Reagan  has  also  retained 
outstanding  career  officers— W.  Tapley 
Bennett,  Jr.,  as  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
NATO  and  Roger  Kirk  as  the  U.S.  rep- 
resentative to  the  U.N.  Industrial 
Development  Organization  (UNIDO)  and 
the  deputy  U.S.  representative  to  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA)  in  Vienna.  Other  career  appoint- 
ments by  the  President  to  important 
multilateral  posts  include  William 
Sherman  as  the  deputy  representative  in 
the  U.N.  Security  Council,  Warren  Clark 
as  the  deputy  representative  to 
ECOSOC,  and  Maynard  Glitman  as  the 
deputy  negotiator  for  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  forces  (INF). 

President  Reagan's  nominations  of 
noncareer  appointees  to  multilateral 
organizations  and  other  ambassadorial 
appointments  include  such  outstanding 
people  as  Jeane  Kirkpatrick  to  the 
United  Nations,  J.  William  Middendorf 
to  the  Organization  of  American  States 
(OAS),  Gen.  Vernon  Walters  as 
Ambassador-at-Large,  Paul  Nitze  as  the 
intermediate-range  nuclear  force 
negotiator,  and  Edward  L.  Rowny  as 
head  of  delegation  to  the  START 
[Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks] 
negotiations. 

That  the  President  has  the  highest 
confidence  in  and  respect  for  the  career 
service  is  shown  by  his  selection  of 
career  officers  to  represent  U.S.  in- 
terests in  areas  and  at  posts  where  our 
most  vital  concerns  are  engaged — 
NATO,  China,  Israel,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Egypt,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  El  Salvador. 
Our  embassy  in  New  Delhi  is  headed  by 
a  career  officer  for  the  first  time  since 
1954.  Within  the  Department  of  State 


U.S.  Ambassadors 
(as  of  September  22,  1982) 


Post 


Name 


Career 


U.S.  Embassies 

Afghanistan 

(Vacant) 

Algeria 

Michael  H.  Newlin 

X 

Antigua  and  Barbuda 

Milan  D.  Bish* 

Argentina 

Harry  W.  Shlaudeman 

X 

Australia 

Robert  Dean  Nesen* 

Austria 

(Vacant) 

Bahamas 

(Vacant) 

Bahrain 

Peter  Adams  Sutherland 

X 

Bangladesh 

Jane  Abell  Coon 

X 

Barbados 

Milan  D.  Bish* 

\ 

Belgium 

Charles  H.  Price  II 

Belize 

(Vacant) 

Benin 

(Vacant) 

Bolivia 

Edwin  Gharst  Corr 

X 

Botswana 

Theodore  C.  Maino  (nominated) 

Brazil 

Langhorne  A.  Motley 

Bulgaria 

Robert  L.  Barry 

X 

Burma 

Patricia  M.  Byrne 

X 

Burundi 

Frances  D.  Cook 

X 

Cameroon 

Hume  Alexander  Horan 

X 

Canada 

Paul  Heron  Robinson,  Jr. 

Cape  Verde 

Peter  Jon  de  Vos* 

X 

Central  African  Republic 

Arthur  H.  Woodruff 

X 

Chad 

*  * 

Chile 

James  Daniel  Theberge 

China 

Arthur  W.  Hummel,  Jr. 

X 

Colombia 

Thomas  D.  Boyatt 

X 

Comoros 

Fernando  E.  Rondon* 

X 

Congo 

Kenneth  Lee  Brown 

X 

Costa  Rica 

Francis  J.  McNeil 

X 

Cyprus 

Raymond  C.  Ewing 

X 

Czechoslovakia 

Jack  F.  Matlock,  Jr. 

X 

Denmark 

John  Langeloth  Loeb,  Jr. 

Djibouti 

(Vacant) 

Dominica 

Milan  D.  Bish* 

Dominican  Republic 

Robert  Anderson 

X 

Ecuador 

(Vacant) 

Egypt 

Alfred  L.  Atherton,  Jr. 

X 

El  Salvador 

Deane  R.  Hinton 

X 

Equatorial  Guinea 

Alan  M.  Hardy 

X 

Ethiopia 

(Vacant) 

Fiji 

Fred  J.  Eckert* 

Finland 

Keith  Foote  Nyborg 

France 

Evan  Griffith  Galbraith 

Gabon 

Francis  Terry  McNamara* 

X 

The  Gambia 

Sharon  Erakamp  Ahmed 

X 

Germany,  East 

Rozanne  L.  Ridgway 
(nominated) 

X 

Germany,  West 

Arthur  F.  Burns 

Ghana 

Thomas  W.M.  Smith 

X 

Greece 

Monteagle  Stearns 

X 

Grenada 

(Vacant) 

Guatemala 

Frederic  L.  Chapin 

X 

Guinea 

Allen  Clayton  Davis 

X 

Guinea-Bissau 

Peter  Jon  de  Vos* 

X 

Guyana 

Gerald  E.  Thomas 

Haiti 

Ernest  Henry  Preeg 

X 

Honduras 

John  Dimitri  Negroponte 

X 

Hungary 

Harry  E.  Bergold,  Jr. 

X 

Iceland 

Marshall  Brement 

X 

India 

Harry  G.  Barnes,  Jr. 

X 

Indonesia 

(Vacant) 
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Name 

Career 

Noncareer 

i 

Peter  H.  Dailey 
Samuel  W.  Lewis*** 

X 

Maxwell  M.  Rabb 

X 

Coast 

Nancy  V.  Rawls 

X 

z& 

William  A.  Hewitt  (nominated) 

X 

Michael  J.  Mansfield 

X 

1 

Richard  Noyes  Viets 

X 

, 

William  Caldwell  Harrop 

X 

ti 

Fred  J.  Eckert* 

X 

Richard  L.  Walker 

X 

it 

Francois  M.  Dickman 
(Vacant) 

X 

on 

Robert  Sherwood  Dillon 

X 

10 

Keith  Lapham  Brown 

X 

a 

William  Lacy  Swing 

X 

nbourg 

John  E.  Dolibois 

X 

jascar 

Fernando  E.  Rondon* 

X 

n 

John  A.  Burroughs,  Jr. 

X 

sia 

Ronald  DeWayne  Palmer 

X 

fes 

John  Hathaway  Reed* 

X 

Parker  W.  Borg 

X 

James  Malone  Rentschler 

X 

tania 

(Vacant) 

tius 

Robert  C.F.  Gordon*** 

0 

John  A.  Gavin 

X 

:co 

Joseph  Verner  Reed,  Jr. 

X 

nbique 

(Vacant) 

i 

Robert  Dean  Nesen* 

X 

Carle  ton  S.  Coon 

X 

rlands 

William  Jennings  Dyess 

X 

Zealand 

H.  Monroe  Browne* 

X 

igua 

Anthony  C.E.  Quainton 

X 

William  Robert  Casey,  Jr. 

X 

ia 

Thomas  R.  Pickering 

X 

ay 

Mark  Evans  Austad 

X 

John  R.  Countryman 

X 

tan 

Ronald  I.  Spiers 

X 

na 

Everette  Ellis  Briggs 
(nominated) 

X 

i  New  Guinea 

M.  Virginia  Schafer* 

X 

:uay 

Arthur  Davis 

X 

Frank  V.  Ortiz,  Jr. 

X 

ipines 

Michael  Hayden  Armacost 

X 

d 

Francis  J.  Meehan 

X 

gal 

Henry  Allen  Holmes 

X 

Charles  E.  Marthinsen 

X 

.nia 

David  B.  Funderburk 

X 

ida 

John  Blane  (nominated) 

X 

i  Lucia 

Milan  D.  Bish* 

X 

Vincent  and 

Milan  D.  Bish* 

X 

Grenadines 

'ome  and  Principe 

Francis  Terry  McNamara* 

X 

i  Arabia 

Richard  W.  Murphy 

X 

p] 

Charles  W.  Bray  III 

X 

lelles 

David  Joseph  Fischer 
(nominated) 

X 

a  Leone 

Theresa  Ann  Healy 

X 

ipore 

Harry  E.T.  Thayer 

X 

non  Islands 

M.  Virginia  Schafer* 

X 

ili 

Robert  Bigger  Oakley 
(nominated) 

X 

i  Africa 

Herman  W.  Nickel 

X 

l 

Terence  A.  Todman 

X 

>anka 

John  Hathaway  Reed* 

X 

n 

C.  William  Kontos 

X 

lame 

Robert  W.  Duemling 

X 

;iland 

Robert  H.  Phinny 

X 

len 

Franklin  S.  Forsberg 

X 

'.erland 

Faith  Ryan  Whittlesey 

X 

itself,  the  President  has  nominated 
career  officers  to  key  positions  as  the 
Deputy  Secretary,  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Political  Affairs,  and  to  four  of  the 
five  regional  assistant  secretary  posi- 
tions. These  officials  are  serving  with 
the  greatest  distinction  and  have  the 
President's  full  confidence. 

The  Administration  believes  that 
S.  1886  could  be  counterproductive.  It 
would  limit  the  ability  of  the  President 
to  appoint  outstanding  noncareer  can- 
didates, while  at  the  same  time,  it  would 
not  contribute  to  arresting  the  alleged 
tendency  to  downgrade  the  importance 
of  the  position  of  ambassador. 

Because  the  ambassadorial  role  is  of 
such  consequence,  we  think  it  would  be 
a  serious  mistake  to  limit  those  eligible 
for  appointment  to  any  one  category  of 
citizens.  We  need  the  David  Bruces, 
Ellsworth  Bunkers,  and  Mike  Mansfields 
as  well  as  the  Chip  Bohlens,  Llewelyn 
Thompsons,  and  Philip  Habibs. 

Some  commentators  in  recent  years 
have  remarked  that  ambassadors  today 
may  be  less  important  than  they  once 
were  and  that  Washington  tends  to 
bypass  them  to  deal  directly  with  other 
governments.  It  can  be  argued  that  im- 
position on  ambassadorial  appointments 
of  a  set  percentage  of  career  officers,  if 
it  meant  the  President  could  not 
nominate  his  first  choice  to  be  am- 
bassador, would  tend  to  insure  that  such 
comments  become  self-fulfilling  proph- 
ecies and  thereby  diminish  the  role  of 
the  ambassador  as  the  representative  of 
the  President  to  foreign  countries. 

S.  1886  can  be  considered  to  be  an 
infringement  on  the  President's  constitu- 
tional authority,  because  it  places  an  ar- 
bitrary limitation  on  the  President's 
prerogative  to  nominate  ambassadors.  I 
have  not  come  prepared  today  to  discuss 
the  details  of  constitutional  interpreta- 
tion, but  I  must  point  out  that  the  Presi- 
dent's ambassadorial  nomination  authori- 
ty is  founded  directly  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, not  on  statute.  Specifically,  Article 
II,  Section  2,  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent "shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with 
the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall  appoint  Ambassadors.  ..."  The 
Administration  believes  strongly  that 
any  attempt  to  place  an  arbitrary  limit 
on  the  authority  of  the  President  to  for- 
ward to  the  Senate  a  nomination  of  his 
own  choosing  raises  serious  constitu- 
tional questions. 

Finally,  there  has  been  consistent 
opposition  to  the  enactment  of  arbitrary 
percentages  in  order  to  encourage  the 
nomination  of  career  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers to  ambassadorships.  Perhaps  the 
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strongest  statement  is  that  of  the 
Murphy  Commission  itself  which  stated 
that: 

The  Commission,  therefore,  believes  that 
reserving  a  certain  percentage  for  Foreign 
Service  Officers  is  an  inappropriate  means  of 
reaching  the  laudable  goal  of  greater  Am- 
bassadorial competence.  While  we  would  ex- 
pect the  majority — perhaps  a  large  ma- 
jority— of  Ambassadors  to  be  foreign  affairs 
professionals,  we  do  not  advocate  that  they 
necessarily  be  drawn  from  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. Rather,  the  individual  with  the  best 
qualifications  for  a  given  position  should  be 
selected. 

Even  Malcolm  Toon,  in  his  recent 
article  in  the  Foreign  Service  Journal, 
published  by  the  American  Foreign 
Service  Association,  stated  that: 

I  don't  think  you  can  legislate  percent- 
ages of  political  appointees.  I  think  it  is  up  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
White  House  to  make  sure  the  people  they 
are  sending  to  important  posts  are  qualified. 

We  agree  wholeheartedly  with  both 
of  these  sentiments,  and  for  these  and 
the  other  reasons  stated  above  we  must 
reiterate  our  opposition  to  the  arbitrary 
limitation  of  S.  1886. 

In  closing,  I  also  wish  to  reiterate 
the  President's  and  the  Secretary  of 
State's  deep  personal  respect  for  the 
dedication  and  solid  professionalism  of 
the  Foreign  Service.  Our  opposition  to 
S.  1886  is  in  no  way  intended  to  reflect 
adversely  on  the  service.  We  recognize 
that  the  service  provides  an  outstanding 
cadre  of  experienced  Foreign  Service 
professionals  for  ambassadorial  appoint- 
ments. We  recognize  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  ambassadorial  appointments 
have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
drawn  from  the  service. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


U.S.  Ambassadors 
(continued) 


Post 


Name 


Syria 

Robert  P.  Paganelli 

Tanzania 

David  Charles  Miller,  Jr. 

Thailand 

John  Gunther  Dean 

Togo 

Howard  Kent  Walker 

Tonga 

Fred  J.  Eckert* 

Trindidad  and  Tobago 

Melvin  Herbert  Evans 

Tunisia 

Walter  Leon  Cutler 

Turkey 

Robert  Strausz-Hupe 

Tuvalu 

Fred  J.  Eckert* 

Uganda 

Gordon  Robert  Beyer 

U.S.S.R. 

Arthur  Adair  Hartman 

United  Arab  Emirates 

George  Q.  Lumsden,  Jr. 

United  Kingdom 

John  J.  Louis,  Jr. 

Upper  Volta 

Julius  Waring  Walker,  Jr 

Uruguay 

Thomas  Aranda,  Jr. 

Venezuela 

George  W.  Landau 

Western  Samoa 

H.  Monroe  Browne* 

Yemen 

David  Eugene  Zweifel 

Yugoslavia 

David  Anderson 

Zaire 

Peter  Dalton  Constable 

(nominated) 

Zambia 

Nicholas  Piatt 

Zimbabwe 

Robert  V.  Keeley 

International  Organizations 

United  Nations 

Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick 

Organization  of  American 

J.  William  Middendorf  II 

States 

International  Atomic 

Richard  T.  Kennedy 

Energy  Agency 

NATO 

W.  Tapley  Bennett,  Jr. 

Organization  for  Econom- 

Abraham  Katz 

mic  Cooperation  and 

Development 

European  Office  of  the 

Geoffrey  Swaebe 

U.N. 

European  Communities 

George  Southall  Vest 

UNESCO 

Jean  Broward  Shevlin  Ge 

International  Civil  Avia- 

Edmund Stahr 

tion  Organization 

Career 

x 
x 

X 


X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 


Noncare 


'Accredited  to  more  than  one  country. 

**The  United  States  maintains  diplomatic  relations  with  Chad,  but  the  U.S.  Embassy 
closed  on  March  24,  1980.  The  embassy  was  reopened  in  January  1982. 

** 'Retired  Foreign  Service  officer. 

****On  May  2,  1980,  all  embassy  working  activities  were  suspended,  and  all  Americar 
personnel  were  withdrawn  from  the  embassy.  ■ 
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S.-China  Joint  Communique 


vwing  is  a  statement  by  John  H. 
Iridge,  Assistant  Secretary  for  East 
n  and  Pacific  Affairs,  before  the 
ie  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
ist  18,  1982.1  Also  included  are  the 
of  the  U.S. -China  joint  communique 
President  Reagan's  statement  of 
tstl7. 

erday  the  United  States  and  the 
>le's  Republic  of  China  simultaneous- 
sued  a  joint  communique.  During  the 
months,  the  Administration  has 
fited  from  consultations  with 
ibers  of  this  committee  on  this  sensi- 
subject.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  con- 
i  our  discussion  of  these  issues  in  a 
ic  forum.  I  would  also  like  to  ex- 
s  our  appreciation  for  the  way  the 
nittee  has  cooperated  with  us  in 
itaining  the  confidentiality  of  our 
issions  with  the  Chinese;  this  has 

vital,  and  we  appreciate  it. 
\s  we  went  into  these  negotiations 
iad  two  things  in  mind — our  historic 
;ations  to  the  people  of  Taiwan  and 
mportant  and  growing  relations 

the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
iughout  the  entire  period  of  our  dis- 
ions  with  Beijing,  we  were  guided 
lese  dual  considerations.  It  is  a 
amental  national  interest  of  the 
ed  States  to  preserve  and  advance 
trategic  relations  with  China.  At  the 
?  time,  we  have  obligations  to  old 
ids;  and  we  are  not  going  to  turn 
sack  on  them. 

[  am  glad  that  we  have  been  able  to 
re  at  a  communique  with  the 
ese  that  demonstrated  their  recog- 
n  of  our  determination  on  this 
e.  Despite  the  difficulties  it  obviously 
es  them,  they  were  willing  to  join 

us  in  a  modus  vivendi  which  will 
»le  us  to  continue  our  relationship 
use  of  the  important  interests  in- 
ed  for  them.  Such  an  outcome  is  of 

importance  to  our  national  interest. 
;e  Administrations  before  us  have 
ted  very  hard  to  establish  and  ex- 
1  this  relationship,  and  we  would 
!  been  derelict  if  we  had  not  made 
y  effort  to  find  a  way  around  the 
ilem  that  threatened  it. 

alued  Relationship 

nk  it  would  be  useful  to  take  a  few 
Jtes  to  examine  the  reasons  why  we 
e  this  relationship  so  highly.  One  of 
major  reasons  is  strategic.  Prior  to 


1971  we  had  a  hostile  relationship  with 
China.  It  was  costly.  We  fought  the 
Chinese  in  Korea.  We  almost  came  to  a 
major  war  over  Quemoy  and  Matsu.  The 
Chinese  worked  hand  in  hand  with  the 
Soviets  against  us  in  Vietnam.  We  had 
to  maintain  a  naval  presence  between 
Taiwan  and  the  mainland.  China  identi- 
fied itself  with  support  for  guerrilla 
movements  on  the  soil  of  many  of  our 
allies  and  friends.  Furthermore,  a  large 
part  of  our  defense  resources  were  allo- 
cated on  the  premise  of  a  hostile  China. 
Last,  and  perhaps  most  important,  these 
1  billion  people  were  not  identified  with 
our  interests  as  we  faced  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Starting  in  1971  we  have  changed 
this  situation.  Thanks  to  a  productive 
relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  China,  Taiwan  has  never  been  more 
secure  and  prosperous.  We  no  longer 
have  to  plan  for  China  as  an  enemy.  We 
can  now  think  about  China  as  a  country 
with  which  we  might  cooperate  in  cer- 
tain significant  areas.  China's  relations 
with  our  allies  in  Asia  have  improved. 
These  1  billion  people  are  cautiously 
moving  into  the  mainstream  of  the 
world's  cultural  and  economic  life.  Their 
isolation  is  dissolving.  Trade  has  in- 
creased. Eight  thousand  Chinese 
students  are  now  studying  in  the  United 
States.  Investment  opportunities  are 
opening  and  our  parallel  interests  in  con- 
taining, the  Soviet  Union  have  been  re- 
peatedly reaffirmed. 

All  of  these  things  represent  solid, 
vital  benefits  to  our  security  and  well- 
being.  We  were  not  going  to  let  these 
achievements  disappear  into  rancor  and 
hostility  if  we  could  possibly  avoid  it.  We 
went  after  both  of  the  objectives  I  men- 
tioned at  the  outset,  and  I  believe  we 
have  succeeded. 

Reaffirming  Fundamental  Principles 

Let  me  now  turn  to  yesterday's  com- 
munique. The  communique  reaffirms  the 
fundamental  principles  which  have  guid- 
ed U. S.-China  relations  since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  normalization  process  over  10 
years  ago.  This  reaffirmation  is  signifi- 
cant; it  illustrates  the  strength  and  the 
durability  of  these  principles. 

On  this  foundation,  the  United 
States  established  relations  with  China 
which  have  been  economically  beneficial 
to  us  and  which  have  greatly  enhanced 
our  vital  strategic  interests.  At  the  same 


time,  we  have  maintained  and  strength- 
ened our  commercial  and  cultural  rela- 
tions with  the  people  of  Taiwan.  We 
have  achieved  these  important  goals 
without  impairing  the  security  of  the 
people  of  Taiwan,  and,  indeed,  because 
of  these  improved  relations  between 
China  and  the  United  States,  Taiwan 
has  never  been  more  secure. 

The  communique  also  addresses  an 
issue  which  was  not  resolved  at  the  time 
of  normalization  of  relations — the  ques- 
tion of  U.S.  arms  sales  to  Taiwan.  Dur- 
ing discussions  leading  to  normalization, 
China  demanded  that  arms  sales  be  ter- 
minated. We  refused.  I  can  say  here 
that  our  negotiations  almost  foundered 
over  this  issue.  China  ultimately  agreed 
to  proceed  with  normalization  despite 
this  disagreement  but  reserved  the  right 
to  raise  this  issue  again.  When  it  did  so, 
we  agreed  to  engage  in  discussion  to 
determine  whether  an  understanding 
could  be  reached.  The  alternative  to  our 
agreeing  to  hold  such  discussions  would 
clearly  have  been  the  beginning  of  a 
process  of  deterioration  in  our  rela- 
tions— deterioration  that  could  have  led 
us  back  toward  hostility  since  the  issue 
itself  was  volatile  and  basic.  We  would 
have  been  irresponsible  had  we  allowed 
such  a  process  to  start. 

We  undertook  these  discussions, 
therefore,  with  the  hope  that  a  formula 
could  be  found  which  would  permit  the 
continued  growth  of  our  relations  with 
China,  but  also  with  the  firm  resolve 
that  there  were  principles  regarding  the 
security  of  Taiwan  which  could  not  be 
compromised.  Those  principles,  em- 
bodied in  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act, 
commit  the  United  States  to  sell  to 
Taiwan  arms  necessary  to  maintain  a 
sufficient  self-defense  capability. 

Aware  of  our  consistent  and  firm  op- 
position to  the  use  of  force  against 
Taiwan,  the  Chinese  during  these  discus- 
sions agreed  to  state  in  very  strong 
terms  their  policy  of  pursuing  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  Taiwan  issue  and  de- 
scribed this  policy  as  "fundamental."  The 
Chinese  insisted,  however,  that  we  agree 
to  the  ultimate  termination  of  arms 
sales.  We  refused  because  the  level  of 
our  arms  sales  must  be  determined  by 
the  needs  of  Taiwan,  and  we  could  not 
agree  to  a  termination  date,  as  the 
Chinese  demanded,  which  might  impair 
our  ability  to  meet  those  needs. 
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At  the  same  time,  we  recognized 
that  China's  peaceful  policy  bore  directly 
on  the  defense  needs  of  Taiwan.  So  long 
as  that  policy  continued,  the  threat  to 
Taiwan  would  be  greatly  diminished.  As 
I  have  just  noted,  assurances  of  such  a 
continuity  were  provided  when  the 
Chinese  began  to  describe  their  peaceful 
policy  on  the  resolution  of  the  Taiwan 
question  as,  as  I  have  just  said,  "funda- 
mental," which  contains  the  connotation 
of  unchanging  and  long  term.  We  were 
thus  able  to  consider  a  policy  under 
which  we  would  limit  our  arms  sales  to 
the  levels  reached  in  recent  years  and 
would  anticipate  a  gradual  reduction  of 
the  level  of  arms  sales.  We  were  not 
willing,  however,  to  adopt  such  a  course 
unconditionally. 

While  the  Chinese  were  willing  to 
state  their  peaceful  policy  in  strong 
terms,  they  at  first  resisted  any  relation- 
ship between  that  policy  and  our  arms 
sales  to  Taiwan.  The  Chinese  resisted 
this  relationship  because  of  their  view 
that  the  sale  of  arms  to  Taiwan  consti- 
tutes an  interference  in  China's  internal 
affairs.  We  rejected  any  language  to  this 
effect  in  the  communique. 

We  also  stressed  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  and  law,  any  adjustments  in  our 
arms  sales  to  Taiwan  had  to  be  premised 
on  a  continuation  of  China's  peaceful 
policy.  We  therefore  maintained,  and  the 
Chinese  ultimately  agreed,  that  the 
statement  of  our  policy  in  paragraph  6 
be  prefaced  by  a  phrase  that  related  it 
to  the  continuation  of  China's  peaceful 
approach.  This  is  the  genesis  and  pur- 
pose of  the  phrase  "Having  in  mind  the 
foregoing  statements  of  both  sides" 
which  precedes  our  statements  in  that 
paragraph.  Thus,  our  policy  is  predi- 
cated on  China's  commitment  in  para- 
graph 4  to  a  peaceful  approach  and  our 
acknowledgment  of  that  approach  in 
paragraph  5. 

Let  me  summarize  the  essence  of 
our  understanding  on  this  point:  China 
has  announced  a  fundamental  policy  of 
pursuing  peaceful  means  to  resolve  the 
longstanding  dispute  between  Taiwan 
and  the  mainland.  Having  in  mind  this 
policy  and  the  consequent  reduction  in 
the  military  threat  to  Taiwan,  we  have 
stated  our  intention  to  reduce  arms  sales 
to  Taiwan  gradually  and  said  that  in 
quantity  and  quality  we  would  not  go  be- 
yond levels  established  since  normaliza- 
tion. This  follows  from  a  literal  reading 
of  the  communique.  While  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  China's  policy  will 
change,  an  inescapable  corollary  to  these 
mutually  interdependent  policies  is  that 
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1.  In  the  Joint  Communique  on  the  Establish- 
ment of  Diplomatic  Relations  on  January  1, 
1979,  issued  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  the 
United  States  of  America  recognized  the 
Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  as  the  sole  legal  government  of  China, 
and  it  acknowledged  the  Chinese  position 
that  there  is  but  one  China  and  Taiwan  is 
part  of  China.  Within  that  context,  the  two 
sides  agreed  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  continue  to  maintain  cultural, 
commercial,  and  other  unofficial  relations 
with  the  people  of  Taiwan.  On  this  basis, 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
China  were  normalized. 

2.  The  question  of  United  States  arms 
sales  to  Taiwan  was  not  settled  in  the  course 
of  negotiations  between  the  two  countries  on 
establishing  diplomatic  relations.  The  two 
sides  held  differing  positions,  and  the  Chinese 
side  stated  that  it  would  raise  the  issue  again 
following  normalization.  Recognizing  that  this 
issue  would  seriously  hamper  the  develop- 
ment of  United  States-China  relations,  they 
have  held  further  discussions  on  it,  during 
and  since  the  meetings  between  President 
Ronald  Reagan  and  Premier  Zhao  Ziyang  and 
between  Secretary  of  State  Alexander  M. 
Haig,  Jr.,  and  Vice  Premier  and  Foreign 
Minister  Huang  Hua  in  October,  1981. 

3.  Respect  for  each  other's  sovereignty 
and  territorial  integrity  and  non-interference 
in  each  other's  internal  affairs  constitute  the 
fundamental  principles  guiding  United  States- 
China  relations.  These  principles  were  con- 
firmed in  the  Shanghai  Communique  of  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1972  and  reaffirmed  in  the  Joint 
Communique  on  the  Establishment  of  Diplo- 
matic Relations  which  came  into  effect  on 
January  1,  1979.  Both  sides  emphatically 
state  that  these  principles  continue  to  govern 
all  aspects  of  their  relations. 

4.  The  Chinese  Government  reiterates 
that  the  question  of  Taiwan  is  China's  inter- 
nal affair.  The  Message  to  Compatriots  in 
Taiwan  issued  by  China  on  January  1,  1979 
promulgated  a  fundamental  policy  of  striving 
for  peaceful  reunification  of  the  Motherland. 
The  Nine-Point  Proposal  put  forward  by 
China  on  September  30,  1981  represented  a 
further  major  effort  under  this  fundamental 
policy  to  strive  for  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
Taiwan  question. 

5.  The  United  States  Government  at- 
taches great  importance  to  its  relations  with 
China,  and  reiterates  that  it  has  no  intention 
of  infringing  on  Chinese  sovereignty  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity,  or  interfering  in  China's  in- 
ternal affairs,  or  pursuing  a  policy  of  "two 


Chinas"  or  "one  China,  one  Taiwan."  Th< 
United  States  Government  understands 
appreciates  the  Chinese  policy  of  strivini 
a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  Taiwan  ques 
as  indicated  in  China's  Message  to  Com- 
patriots in  Taiwan  issued  on  January  1, 
and  the  Nine-Point  proprosal  put  forwar 
China  on  September  30,  1981.  The  new 
tion  which  has  emerged  with  regard  to  t 
Taiwan  question  also  provides  favorable 
ditions  for  the  settlement  of  United  Stal 
China  differences  over  the  question  of  U 
States  arms  sales  to  Taiwan. 

6.  Having  in  mind  the  foregoing  stal 
ments  of  both  sides,  the  United  States 
Government  states  that  it  does  not  seek 
carry  out  a  long-term  policy  of  arms  sail 
Taiwan,  that  its  arms  sales  to  Taiwan  w 
exceed,  either  in  qualitative  or  in  quanta' 
terms,  the  level  of  those  supplied  in  rec< 
years  since  the  establishment  of  diploms 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
China,  and  that  it  intends  to  reduce  gra 
its  sales  of  arms  to  Taiwan,  leading  ovei 
period  of  time  to  a  final  resolution.  In  s< 
stating,  the  United  States  acknowledges 
China's  consistent  position  regarding  tb 
thorough  settlement  of  this  issue. 

7.  In  order  to  bring  about,  over  a  p« 
of  time,  a  final  settlement  of  the  questic 
United  States  arms  sales  to  Taiwan,  wh 
an  issue  rooted  in  history,  the  two  gove 
ments  will  make  every  effort  to  adopt  n 
ures  and  create  conditions  conducive  to 
thorough  settlement  of  this  issue. 

8.  The  development  of  United  State 
China  relations  is  not  only  in  the  interes 
the  two  peoples  but  also  conducive  to  p< 
and  stability  in  the  world.  The  two  sides 
determined,  on  the  principle  of  equality 
mutual  benefit,  to  strengthen  their  ties 
economic,  cultural,  educational,  scientifi 
technological,  and  other  fields  and  mak« 
strong,  joint  efforts  for  the  continued  d( 
opment  of  relations  between  the  govern 
and  peoples  of  the  United  States  and  CI 

9.  In  order  to  bring  about  the  healtl 
development  of  United  States-China  rel 
tions,  maintain  world  peace,  and  oppose 
gression  and  expansion,  the  two  govern 
reaffirm  the  principles  agreed  on  by  the 
sides  in  the  Shanghai  Communique  and 
Joint  Communique  on  the  Establishmen 
Diplomatic  Relations.  The  two  sides  wil 
maintain  contact  and  hold  appropriate  c 
sultations  on  bilateral  and  international 
of  common  interest. 
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that  happen,  we  will  reassess 
)ur  guiding  principle  is  now  and 
ntinue  to  be  that  embodied  in  the 
i  Relations  Act:  the  maintenance 
lf-defense  capability  sufficient  to 
he  military  needs  of  Taiwan,  but 
le  understanding  that  China's 
mance  of  a  peaceful  approach  to 
iwan  question  will  permit  gradual 
ions  in  arms  sales, 
lestions  have  been  raised  concern- 
lether  the  wording  of  the  com- 
ne  adequately  conveys  the  mean- 
tich  we  ascribe  to  it.  I  believe  that 
i  or  I  would  have  recommended 
t  its  approval.  The  present  word- 
olved  from  10  months  of  intense 
ations  in  which  fundamental  prin- 
were  at  stake  on  both  sides.  The 
tge  necessarily  reflects  the  difficult 
omises  which  were  reached, 
e  should  keep  in  mind  that  what 
/e  here  is  not  a  treaty  or  agree- 
)ut  a  statement  of  future  U.S. 
We  intend  to  implement  this 
in  accordance  with  our  under- 
ng  of  it.  I  hope  I  have  made  that 
ibundantly  clear  in  my  remarks  to- 
can  further  assure  you  that,  hav- 
rticipated  closely  in  the  negotia- 
I  am  confident  that  the  Chinese 
lly  cognizant  of  that  understand- 

iturning  now  to  the  document  it- 
:t  me  recapitulate  and  emphasize  a 
;y  features. 

rst,  the  document  must  be  read  as 

le,  since  the  policies  it  sets  forth 

terrelated. 

>cond,  as  I  have  previously  noted, 

mmunique  contains  a  strong 

se  statement  that  its  fundamental 

is  to  seek  to  resolve  the  Taiwan 
on  by  peaceful  means  (paragraph 
this  context,  I  would  point  out 
that  the  reference  to  their  "funda- 
tl"  policy  carries  the  connotation  in 
se  of  "unchanging  and  long  term." 
bird,  the  U.S.  statements  concern- 
ture  arms  sales  to  Taiwan  (para- 

6)  are  based  on  China's  state- 
>  as  to  its  fundamental  peaceful 

for  seeking  a  resolution  to  the 
in  question  and  on  the  "new  situa- 
created  by  those  statements  (para- 
t  5).  This  situation  is  new  because, 
ie  first  time,  China  has  described 
aceful  policy  toward  Taiwan  in  the 
» I  have  outlined.  Thus,  our  future 
is  concerning  arms  sales  to  Taiwan 
remised  on  a  continuation  of 
i's  peaceful  policy  toward  a  resolu- 
>f  its  differences  with  Taiwan.  This 
icated  by  the  words  at  the  begin- 


ning of  paragraph  6  that  "Having  in 
mind  the  foregoing  statements  of  both 
sides,  the  United  States  Government 
states.  .  .  ."  We  have  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  Chinese  will  change  this  funda- 
mental policy,  but  if  they  should,  we 
would,  of  course,  reexamine  our  posi- 
tion. 

Fourth,  we  did  not  agree  to  set  a 
date  certain  for  ending  arms  sales  to 
Taiwan  and  the  statements  of  future 
U.S.  arms  sales  policy  embodied  in  the 
communique  do  not  provide  either  a 
time  frame  for  reductions  of  U.S.  arms 
sales  or  for  their  termination.  The  U.S. 
statements  are  fully  consistent  with  the 


Taiwan  Relations  Act,  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  make  appropriate  arms  sales  to 
Taiwan  based  on  our  assessments  of 
their  defense  needs,  as  specified  by  the 
act. 

Substance  of  Discussions 

So  much  for  what  is  in  the  actual  com- 
munique. Over  the  past  several  months, 
there  has  been  considerable  speculation 
about  the  substance  of  our  discussions 
with  the  Chinese.  As  you  know,  we  have 
not  felt  free  to  comment  on  such  specu- 
lation while  our  talks  were  underway. 
Therefore,  it  might  be  useful  at  this 
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The  U.S. -China  joint  communique  issued 
today  embodies  a  mutually  satisfactory 
means  of  dealing  with  the  historical 
question  of  U.S.  arms  sales  to  Taiwan. 
This  document  preserves  principles  on 
both  sides  and  will  promote  the  further 
development  of  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  Governments  and  peoples  of 
the  United  States  and  China.  It  will  also 
contribute  to  the  further  reduction  of 
tensions  and  to  lasting  peace  in  the 
Asia/Pacific  region. 

Building  a  strong  and  lasting  rela- 
tionship with  China  has  been  an  impor- 
tant foreign  policy  goal  of  four  con- 
secutive American  Administrations. 
Such  a  relationship  is  vital  to  our  long- 
term  national  security  interests  and  con- 
tributes to  stability  in  East  Asia.  It  is  in 
the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States  that  this  important  strategic  rela- 
tionship be  advanced.  This  communique 
will  make  that  possible,  consistent  with 
our  obligations  to  the  people  of  Taiwan. 

In  working  toward  this  successful 
outcome,  we  have  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
people  of  Taiwan.  My  longstanding  per- 
sonal friendship  and  deep  concern  for 
their  well-being  is  steadfast  and  un- 
changed. I  am  committed  to  maintaining 
the  full  range  of  contacts  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Taiwan — cultural,  commercial, 
and  people-to-people  contacts — which 
are  compatible  with  our  unofficial  rela- 
tionship. Such  contacts  will  continue  to 
grow  and  prosper  and  will  be  conducted 
with  the  dignity  and  honor  befitting  old 
friends. 


Regarding  future  U.S.  arms  sales  to 
Taiwan,  our  policy,  set  forth  clearly  in 
the  communique,  is  fully  consistent  with 
the  Taiwan  Relations  Act.  Arms  sales 
will  continue  in  accordance  with  the  act 
and  with  the  full  expectation  that  the 
approach  of  the  Chinese  Government  to 
the  resolution  of  the  Taiwan  issue  will 
continue  to  be  peaceful.  We  attach  great 
significance  to  the  Chinese  statement  in 
the  communique  regarding  China's  "fun- 
damental" policy;  and  it  is  clear  from 
our  statements  that  our  future  actions 
will  be  conducted  with  this  peaceful 
policy  fully  in  mind.  The  position  of  the 
U.S.  Government  has  always  been  clear 
and  consistent  in  this  regard.  The 
Taiwan  question  is  a  matter  for  the 
Chinese  people,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Taiwan  Strait,  to  resolve.  We  will  not 
interfere  in  this  matter  or  prejudice  the 
free  choice  of,  or  put  pressure  on,  the 
people  of  Taiwan  in  this  matter.  At  the 
same  time,  we  have  an  abiding  interest 
and  concern  that  any  resolution  be 
peaceful.  I  shall  never  waver  from  this 
fundamental  position. 

I  am  proud,  as  an  American,  at  the 
great  progress  that  has  been  made  by 
the  people  on  Taiwan,  over  the  past 
three  decades  and  of  the  American  con- 
tribution to  that  process.  I  have  full 
faith  in  the  continuation  of  that  process. 
My  Administration,  acting  through  ap- 
propriate channels,  will  continue  strong- 
ly to  foster  that  development  and  to  con- 
tribute to  a  strong  and  healthy  invest- 
ment climate,  thereby  enhancing  the 
well-being  of  the  people  of  Taiwan. 
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point  to  clarify  our  stand  on  a  number  of 
issues  which  have  surfaced  in  such  spec- 
ulations. 

As  to  our  position  on  the  resolution 
of  the  Taiwan  problem,  we  have  consist- 
ently held  that  it  is  a  matter  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  Chinese  themselves. 
Our  sole  and  abiding  concern  is  that  any 
resolution  be  peaceful.  It  follows  that  we 
see  no  mediation  role  for  the  United 
States  nor  will  we  attempt  to  exert 
pressure  on  Taiwan  to  enter  into  negoti- 
ations with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  (P.R.C.). 

I  would  also  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  change 
in  our  longstanding  position  on  the  issue 
of  sovereignty  over  Taiwan.  The  com- 
munique (paragraph  1)  in  its  opening 
paragraph  simply  cites  that  portion  of 
the  joint  communique  on  the  establish- 
ment of  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  P.R.C.  in  which 
the  United  States  "acknowledged  the 
Chinese  position"  on  this  issue  (i.e.,  that 
there  is  but  one  China  and  Taiwan  is  a 
part  of  China). 

It  has  been  reported  in  the  press 
that  the  Chinese  at  one  point  suggested 
that  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  be  re- 
vised. We  have  no  plans  to  seek  any 
such  revisions. 

Finally,  in  paragraph  9  the  two  sides 
agree  to  "maintain  contact  and  hold  ap- 
propriate consultations  on  bilateral  and 
international  issues  of  common  interest." 
This  should  be  read  within  the  context 
of  paragraphs  8  and  9,  which  deal  with 
the  two  sides'  desire  to  advance  their 
bilateral  and  strategic  relations.  It 
should  not  be  read  to  imply  that  we  have 
agreed  to  engage  in  prior  consultations 
with  Beijing  on  arms  sales  to  Taiwan. 

We  hope  and  expect  that  this  com- 
munique, and  the  step  forward  which  it 
represents  in  the  resolution  of  U.S.- 
Chinese differences  on  this  issue,  will 
enhance  the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
Taiwan,  whose  well-being  and  prosperity 
continue  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  us.  From  the  President  on  down,  we 
have  acted  in  a  way  which  seeks  to 
enhance  the  future  security  and  pros- 
perity of  the  people  of  Taiwan,  and  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  emphasis  on  this 
matter  in  the  President's  statement 
which  was  released  simultaneously  with 
the  release  of  the  communique  yester- 
day. 

Removal  of  the  arms  question  as  a 
serious  issue  in  U.S. -China  relations  will 
help  to  insure  that  both  countries  can 
continue  to  cooperate  on  mutually 
shared  international  objectives,  e.g.,  de- 
terring Soviet  aggression  in  East  Asia 


and  removal  of  Vietnamese  troops  from 
Kampuchea.  It  will  ease  fears  by  Ameri- 
can friends  and  allies  that  the  general 
peace  and  stability  in  the  Asia/Pacific 
region  could  be  undermined.  By  defusing 
the  difficult  issue  of  arms  sales,  we  will 
open  the  way  for  an  expansion  of  U.S.- 
China relations  in  a  broad  range  of  eco- 
nomic, cultural,  scientific,  and  techno- 
logical areas  as  well  as  in  people-to- 
people  contact. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  quote  a 
paragraph  from  the  statement  issued  by 
President  Reagan  yesterday: 


Building  a  strong  and  lasting  relatic 
with  China  has  been  an  important  foreij 
policy  goal  of  four  consecutive  America] 
ministrations.  Such  a  relationship  is  viti 
our  long-term  national  security  interest 
contributes  to  stability  in  East  Asia.  It 
the  national  interest  of  the  United  Stat< 
that  this  important  strategic  relationshi 
advanced.  This  communique  will  make  t 
possible,  consistent  with  our  obligations 
the  people  of  Taiwan. 


sThe  complete  transcript  of  the  hea 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  ol 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
fice,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


U.S.-China  Relations,  1981 


The  following  chronology  was 
prepared  by  the  Office  of  Chinese  Affairs 
in  the  Bureau  of  East  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs.  A  chronology  covering  1979-80 
was  published  in  the  February  1981 
Bulletin. 

January  12 

Fang  Yi  (Vice  Premier  and  Minister  of  the 
State  Scientific  and  Technological  Commis- 
sion) meets  delegation  led  by  Congressman 
Donald  Fuqua  (D.-Fla.),  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy- 
January  13 

Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Planning 
Commission  delegation,  led  by  Kenneth 
Prewitt,  arrives  in  Beijing  to  discuss  ex- 
changes in  these  fields  with  Chinese 
Academy  of  Social  Sciences. 

January  20 

Xinhua  reports  that  a  U.S.  Department  of 
State  spokesman  announced  that  the  only 
representative  from  China  officially  invited  to 
attend  the  inauguration  of  President-elect 
Ronald  Reagan  is  Ambassador  to  the  U.S. 
Chai  Zemin. 

Premier  Zhao  Ziyang  congratulates  Presi- 
dent Reagan  on  his  inauguration,  citing  prin- 
ciples of  the  Shanghai  communique. 

January  26 

Civil  Aviation  Administration  of  China 
(CAAC)  opens  air  service  between  China  and 
the  U.S. 

January  28 

Pan  American  World  Airways  opens  air  serv- 
ice between  the  U.S.  and  China. 

February  11 

Huang  Hua  (Vice  Premier  and  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs)  meets  with  outgoing  U.S. 
Ambassador  Leonard  Woodcock. 


February  15 

Bank  of  America  delegation  arrives  in 
to  attend  the  opening  ceremony  of  its  I 
office. 

February  17 

Deng  Xiaoping  (Vice  Chairman)  meets 
of  America  delegation. 

February  19 

Educational  Testing  Service  President 
William  Turnbull  arrives  in  Beijing  wit! 
party  to  hold  discussions  with  the  Minis 
Education  on  the  administration  of  Am 
standardization  tests  in  China.  (A  six-p 
Chinese  delegation  from  the  Ministry  o 
Education  reciprocates  the  visit  in  Apr 

February  20 

A  50-member  delegation,  led  by  Presidi 
the  National  Council  for  U.S.-China  Tn 
Christopher  H.  Phillips,  meets  with  Ye 
Jianying  (Vice  Chairman,  Standing  Cor 
tee  of  the  National  People's  Congress- 
and  Zhang  Wenjin  (Vice  Minister  of  Fo 
Affairs). 

Secretary  of  State  Haig  meets  in 
Washington  with  Ambassador  Chai.  Xi 
describes  the  meeting  as  "very  friendly 

February  25 

At  the  invitation  of  Panam,  Shen  Tu  (C 
director)  leads  delegation  to  U.S.  to  eel 
the  inauguration  of  air  services  betweei 
China  and  the  U.S.  Delegation  visits 
Washington,  New  York,  Orlando,  and  S 
Francisco. 

March  14 

Vice  President  Bush  meets  with  Ambas 
Chai  and  Ji  Chaozhu  (Deputy  Director  < 
Foreign  Ministry's  Department  of  Ame 
and  Oceanian  Affairs).  Meeting  describi 
Xinhua  as  "cordial." 
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h  16 

i  Corp.  chairman  of  the  board  C.  Garvin 
delegation  to  Beijing. 

1 18 

ti  meets  with  Yu  Qiuli  (Vice  Premier) 
in  Wencai  (Deputy  General  Manager, 
leum  Corp.  of  China), 
ational  Council  for  U.S.-China  Trade 
nan  of  the  board  David  S.  Tappan  car- 
tter  from  President  Reagan  to  the 
il  affirming  the  Administration's  desire 
prove  prospects  for  the  development  of 
with  the  P.R.C." 

1 19 

i  delegation  meets  with  Yao  Yilin  (Vice 
er). 

-esident  Reagan  holds  first  formal 
ig  with  Ambassador  Chai,  who  is  ac- 
mied  by  Deputy  Director  Ji.  The  Presi- 
>ledges  to  promote  Sino-U.S.  relations 
ie  basis  of  the  principles  laid  down"  in 
179  joint  communique  on  the  establish- 
of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two 


ti  22-27 

er  President  Gerald  Ford  visits  China  at 
vitation  of  the  Chinese  Government.  He 
with  Premier  Zhao,  Vice  Chairman 
Vice  Premier  and  Foreign  Minister 
I,  and  Vice  Minister  Zhang.  On  March  23, 
delivers  an  "oral,  friendly  message" 
:e  Chairman  Deng  and  a  letter  to 
ier  Zhao  from  President  Reagan  during 
dly"  conversations  with  them  in  Beijing. 

h  26 

bo  (Vice  Premier),  addressing  the 
ation  from  the  board  of  directors  and  its 
nan  Tappan  of  the  National  Council  for 
China  Trade  in  Beijing,  says  he  ap- 
ites  President  Reagan's  position  on  pro- 
ig  trade  between  China  and  the  U.S. 

h  30- April  2 

Coast  Guard  Commandant  Adm.  John 
lyes  visits  China  at  the  invitation  of  the 
try  of  Communications.  He  meets  with 
fian  (Vice  Minister  of  Communications) 
icuss  implementation  of  the  Sino-U.S. 
ime  transportation  agreement. 

h  31 

tier  Zhao  sends  a  message  to  President 
an  expressing  his  concern  over  the 
dent's  health  following  the  assassination 
ipt. 

II 

jse  Society  of  Astronautics  delegation, 
y  Chen  Bin,  arrives  in  Washington  to 
the  U.S.  and  watch  the  launching  and 
ng  of  the  space  shuttle.  Delegation  was 
3d  by  Congressman  Fuqua. 

6-21 

sngping  (Governor  of  Zheijiang  Province) 
es  in  the  U.S.  to  sign  a  sister  State-prov- 
relationship  agreement  between  New 
;y  and  Zhejiang. 


May  7 

Delegation  of  women  leaders  from  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  U.S.-China  Relations  ar- 
rives in  Beijing  for  a  3-week  visit,  hosted  by 
the  All  Chinese  Women's  Federation. 

American  Film  Week  opens  at  the  Na- 
tionalities Cultural  Palace  in  Beijing  begin- 
ning a  five-city  tour.  Fay  Kanin,  president  of 
the  Academy  of  Motion  Pictures  Arts  and 
Sciences,  leads  the  delegation  and  meets  with 
Chinese  cinema  counterparts.  Zao  Zhongming 
(Vice  Minister  of  the  Commission  of  Cultural 
Relations  with  Foreign  Countries — CCRFC) 
and  Chen  Huangmei  (Vice  Minister  of 
Culture)  attend  the  opening. 

May  12 

Ding  Bo  (chairman,  China  National  Publica- 
tions Import/Export  Corp.)  opens  a  2-week 
exhibition  in  Beijing  of  18,000  American 
books,  organized  by  the  Assn.  of  American 
Publishers,  Assn.  of  American  University 
Presses,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
and  the  Learned  Societies.  Duplicate  exhibi- 
tions open  concurrently  in  Changhai,  Wuhan, 
Chengdu,  Shenyang,  and  Lanzhou.  A  delega- 
tion of  40  American  publishers  visits  China 
for  approximately  2  weeks  in  conjunction 
with  these  exhibitions. 

Presidential  counselor  Edwin  Meese  III 
says  that  the  U.S.  would  carry  out  in  its  en- 
tirety the  provisions  of  the  Taiwan  Relations 
Act. 

May  13 

U.S.  trade  union  delegation,  led  by  Louis 
Goldblatt,  arrives  in  Beijing  for  a  visit  at  the 
invitation  of  the  All-China  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions. 

May  15 

U.S.  trade  union  delegation  meets  with  Vice 
Premier  Bo  and  Kang  Yonghe  (vice  presi- 
dent, All-China  Federation  of  Trade  Unions). 

State  Department  spokesman  Dean 
Fischer  clarifies  the  remarks  of  Presidential 
counselor  Meese  on  May  12  that  the  U.S. 
would  carry  out  in  its  entirety  the  provisions 
of  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act.  Fischer  explains 
that  this  does  not  imply  that  the  U.S.  has  an 
official  relationship  with  Taiwan.  He  also  ex- 
plains that  by  "official  visitors,"  Meese  meant 
representatives  of  the  Coordination  Council 
for  North  American  Affairs  (CCNAA). 

May  20 

Vice  President  Bush  meets  with  Zhejiang 
Province  Governor  Li  at  the  White  House. 
Also  present  are  Ambassador  Chai,  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Malcolm  Baldridge,  Assistant 
for  National  Security  Affairs  Richard  V. 
Allen,  and  Under  Secretary  of  State  Walter 
J.  Stoessel,  Jr. 

May  21 

Vice  Premier  Bo  meets  with  T.A.  Wilson, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Boeing  Corp.,  and 
his  party  in  Beijing. 

May  25 

Sino-American  editorial  review  board  meets 
in  Beijing  on  the  Chinese-language  version  of 
Encyclopedia  Britannica's  Micropaedia. 


May  30 

President  Reagan  sends  a  message  to  Vice 
Chairman  Ye  expressing  his  personal  con- 
dolences over  the  death  of  Madame  Soong 
Chingling,  honorary  State  Chairman  of 
China. 

June  2 

Vice  Premier  Bo  meets  with  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  R.J.  Reynolds 
Industrial  Group.  Delegation  visits  China  at 
the  invitation  of  Song  Jiwen  (Minister  of 
Light  Industry). 

June  2-5 

First  international  trade  symposium,  spon- 
sored by  the  International  Trade  Institute 
under  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade 
and  the  Stanford  Research  Institute  Interna- 
tional, held  in  Beijing  where  experts  ex- 
change information  to  help  both  parties  bet- 
ter understand  Chinese  and  foreign  markets. 

June  3 

President  Reagan  makes  China  eligible,  as  a 
friendly  country,  to  purchase  military  equip- 
ment; he  also  liberalizes  the  export  of 
technology  to  China  and  removes  restrictive 
clauses  from  U.S.  legislation,  which  treat 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  equally. 

June  4 

A  copyright  delegation,  led  by  David  Ladd  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  Harvey  Winter 
of  the  State  Department,  arrives  in  Beijing 
for  10  days  of  lectures  and  discussions  spon- 
sored by  the  China  Publishers  Assn. 

June  12 

Chinese  Foreign  Ministry  spokesman  says 
that  China  remains  opposed  to  the  sale  of 
U.S.  arms  to  Taiwan.  China  views  such  sales 
as  interference  in  its  internal  affairs  and  a 
violation  of  the  agreement  on  normalizing 
Sino-U.S.  relations. 

June  14-17 

Secretary  Haig  visits  China  at  the  invitation 
of  Vice  Premier  and  Foreign  Minister  Huang. 
He  meets  with  Premier  Zhao,  Vice  Chairman 
Deng,  Vice  Premier  Bo,  and  Geng  Biao  (Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party — 
CCP — and  Minister  of  Defense).  He  delivers 
to  Zhao  a  letter  from  President  Reagan  and 
also  an  invitation  on  the  President's  behalf  to 
visit  the  U.S.  During  this  visit,  it  was  agreed: 

•  To  hold  a  second  U.S.-China  Joint 
Economic  Committee  meeting  to  be  headed 
by  Treasury  Secretary  Donald  T.  Regan  and 
Vice  Premier  Bo; 

•  To  establish  separate  joint  commissions 
on  commerce  and  trade;  and 

•  That  exchanges  between  U.S.  and 
Chinese  defense  establishments  will  continue 
to  expand.  Liu  Huaqing  (Deputy  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff  of  the  People's  Liberation 
Army— PLA)  would  lead  China's  delegation 
to  the  U.S.  this  year. 
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June  15 

Committee  of  Scholarly  Communication  with 
the  P.R.C.  sponsors  an  international  con- 
ference on  educational  exchanges  with  China 
in  Bellagio,  Italy.  Representatives  from  eight 
countries  attend. 

Dalian  Training  Center  for  Science  and 
Technology  Management  (a  U.S.  project  to 
help  China  train  senior  economic  planners, 
administrators,  and  managers)  begins  its  sec- 
ond course.  (Under  the  umbrella  of  the 
science  and  technology  agreement,  the  center 
is  granted  under  a  protocol  between  China's 
State  Scientific  and  Technological  Commis- 
sion and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.) 

June  16 

China  and  the  U.S.  reach  agreement  and  ex- 
change notes  in  Beijing  on  the  establishment 
of  three  additional  consulates  general  in  each 
other's  country;  Vice  Premier  and  Foreign 
Minister  Huang  and  Secretary  Haig  attend 
the  ceremony.  China  will  set  up  consulates 
general  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Honolulu; 
the  U.S.  will  establish  them  in  Shenyang, 
Wuhan,  and  Chengdu. 

June  17 

Xinhua  article  states  President  Reagan  said 
in  June  16  news  conference  that  U.S.  wants 
to  improve  relations  with  P.R.C.  and  that  the 
lifting  of  restrictions  on  military  equipment 
sales  to  China  "is  a  normal  part  of  the  proc- 
ess of  improving  our  relations  there." 

Taiwan  authorities  describe  as  "unfor- 
tunate" the  U.S.  decision  to  sell  weapons  to 
China. 

June  26 

Li  Xiannian  (Vice  Chairman)  and  Vice 
Premier  Bo  meet  David  Rockefeller,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  who  is  in  Beijing  to  preside  over  the 
opening  ceremony  of  the  bank's  Beijing  of- 
fice. 

Vice  Premier  Yao  meets  with  Richard  E. 
Lyng,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
his  delegation. 

Nebraska  Governor  Charles  Thone  ar- 
rives in  Beijing,  heading  delegation  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  China  Council  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  International  Trade. 

June  28 

During  televised  public  affairs  program, 
Secretary  Haig  says  that  Beijing 
"understood"  the  U.S.  obligations  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Taiwan,  including  "the  provision  of 
defense  armaments."  China's  opposition  to 
U.S.  arms  sales  to  Taiwan  is  reiterated. 

July  1 

Governor  Thone's  delegation  meets  with  Gu 
Mu  (Vice  Premier). 

July  3 

Attending  the  U.S.  Independence  Day  recep- 
tion at  the  American  Embassy  in  Beijing  are 
Minister  in  charge  of  the  CCRFC  Huang, 
Vice  Minister  Zhang,  Deputy  Chief  of  the 
PLA  (Jeneral  Staff  Liu,  and  Ambassador 
Chai. 


Vice  Chairman  Deng  meets  with  the 
visiting  delegation  from  the  Occidental 
Petroleum  Corp.,  led  by  chairman  of  the 
board  Armand  Hammer. 

July  5 

Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  former  national  security 
adviser,  and  his  party  arrive  in  Shanghai. 

July  15 

In  Taiwan,  President  Chiang  Ching-kuo,  in  a 
speech  to  the  Kuomintang  Central  Standing 
Committee,  expresses  satisfaction  with  the 
current  pace  of  improvement  of  relations 
with  the  U.S. 

July  16 

Brzezinski  and  party  arrive  in  Beijing  after  a 
10-day  tour  of  China's  southwest  provinces 
and  are  hosted  by  Vice  Minister  Zhang. 

July  29 

Arthur  W.  Hummel,  Jr.,  is  confirmed  as  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  China. 

August  10 

Nine  American  economists,  led  by  D.  Gale 
Johnson,  arrive  in  Beijing  to  hold  an  eco- 
nomics development  workshop  for  80  Chinese 
economists. 

August  15-22 

Congressman  Clarence  Long  (D.-Md.),  chair- 
man of  the  Government  Operations  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  a  congressional  delegation  visit 
China  at  the  invitation  of  the  Chinese 
People's  Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

August  20 

Vice  Premier  Bo  meets  with  the  visiting 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  delega- 
tion led  by  Sam  M.  Gibbons  (D.,  Fla.). 

August  22 

Chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, Mark  Hatfield  (R.-Ore.),  leads  delega- 
tion to  Beijing  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Chinese  People's  Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
On  August  24  Vice  Premier  Bo  meets  the 
delegation. 

August  23 

Vice  President  and  Secretary  of  the  World 
Bank  Timothy  T.  Thahane  arrives  in  Beijing. 
On  August  26  he  meets  with  Vice  Premier 
Gu  and  Li  Peng  (Vice  Minister  of  Finance). 

August  24-September  3 

Former  President  Jimmy  Carter  visits  China, 
where  he  meets  Premier  Zhao,  Vice  Chair- 
man Deng,  and  Hu  Yaobang  (Chairman).  The 
delegation  tours  Beijing,  Xian,  Suzhou,  and 
Shanghai. 

August  26 

Xinhua  commentary  criticizes  Congressman 
Clement  Zablocki's  (D.-Wis.)  statement  made 
at  the  end  of  his  visit  to  Taiwan.  Zablocki, 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, refers  to  Taiwan  as  the  "Republic  of 
China"  and  tells  the  press  that  the  U.S.  is 


willing  to  sell  advanced  weapons  to  Ta 
and  would  reach  a  decision  early  next 
sale  of  F-X  jet  fighters. 

Senator  John  Glenn  (D.-Ohio)  arri\ 
Hong  Kong  from  China.  At  an  airport 
conference  on  August  28,  before  depai 
for  Taipei,  he  states  that  Sino-U.S.  rel 
could  retrogress  if  the  issue  of  U.S.  ai 
sales  to  Taiwan  is  not  resolved  to  Beij 
satisfaction. 

August  31-September  10 

Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Wa 
Burger  visits  China  at  the  invitation  o 
Ministry  of  Justice.  On  September  1  h 
with  Jiang  Hua  (President,  Supreme  I 
Court)  and  on  September  4  with  Vice 
man  Deng. 

September  1 

Zhong  Xidong  (Vice  Foreign  Minister) 
at  a  news  conference  that  in  order  to 
peaceful  reunification,  the  CCP  does  r 
quire  the  Taiwan  authorities  to  practii 
socialism.  He  states  that  China  hopes 
that  the  Taiwan  authorities  will  practi 
Yat-sen's  revolutionary  "Three  Princij 
the  People." 

September-October 

An  exhibition  of  American  paintings  f 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  opens  ai 
China  Art  Gallery  in  Beijing  for  1  moi 
followed  by  another  month  in  Shangh. 
Minister  in  charge  of  the  CCRFC  Hu? 
Chief  Justice  Burger,  and  U.S.  Intern 
Communication  Agency  (USICA)  Dire 
Charles  Z.  Wick  open  the  exhibition. 

September  2 

A  seven-member  Bureau  of  Urban  Co 
tion  delegation,  led  by  Qiu  Zhongfang 
in  New  York  for  a  3-week  official  visi 
by  the  U.S.  National  Park  Service. 

September  3 

A  delegation  of  the  American  Assn.  c 
Railroads,  led  by  association  Vice  Pre 
W.J.  Harris,  arrives  in  Beijing  for  a  \ 
the  invitation  of  the  Ministry  of  Railv 
the  China  Railway  Society.  On  Septei 
the  delegation  meets  with  Vice  Premi 

September  4 

USICA  Director  Wick  and  Jan  Fonte 
Director  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fi 
meet  with  Vice  Chairman  Deng. 

September  5 

A  1982-83  cultural  exchange  accord  i 
by  Minister  in  charge  of  CCRFC  Hua 
USICA  Director  Wick.  The  accord  is 
ond  since  the  signing  of  the  cultural ; 
ment  between  the  two  countries  in  1! 

September  7 

Choreographer  Jerome  Robbins  and  1 
of  ballet  dancers  arrive  in  China  for  J 
of  official  cultural  performances  and 
classes  in  Beijing,  Shanghai,  and  Gua 
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^  White  House  Fellows  Assn.  delegation, 

y  Dana  Mead,  arrives  in  Beijing  for  a 

at  the  invitation  of  the  Chinese  People's 

tute  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

'he  U.S. -China  People's  Friendship  Assn. 

udes  its  eighth  national  convention  in 

iton. 

ember  9 

rding  to  Xinhua,  former  President 
er  says  his  trip  to  China  has  convinced 
that  China  attaches  great  importance  to 
iendship  with  the  U.S.  and  that  it  is  im- 
int  that  the  Reagan  Administration  does 
larm  those  relations  in  dealing  with 
an.  Carter  says  the  U.S.  must  be  "very 
ent,  careful"  on  the  issue  of  selling 
>ons  to  Taiwan  and  insure  that  the 
>ons  sold  to  Taiwan  are  of  a  defensive 
re  and  "will  not  be  used  against  the 
iland." 

ember  11 

w  5-year  $5  billion  grain  purchasing  con- 
;  is  signed  in  Chicago  by  Taiwan  repre- 
itives. 

ember  16 

mgfei  (Vice  Premier)  meets  with  the 
ing  delegation  from  the  U.S.  National 
i.  of  Attorneys  General.  The  delegation  is 
>y  John  Ashcroft,  President  of  the 
ciation  and  Attorney  General  of  Missouri. 

;ember  17 

Premier  and  Minister  of  the  State  Scien- 
and  Technological  Commission  Fang 
ts  with  a  visiting  group  of  U.S.  nuclear 
irts  led  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
es  L.  Malone.  The  delegation  visits  at  the 
ation  of  the  commission. 

tember  24 

jassador  Hummel  presents  his  credentials 
>eng  Yingchao  (Vice  Chairman,  Standing 
imittee  of  the  NPC). 

tember  28 

the  first  time,  Chinese  representatives 
nd  the  IBRD/IMF  annual  meeting  in 
ihington. 

tember  30 

i  Chairman  Ye  outlines  a  nine-point  pro- 
il  to  bring  about  peaceful  reunification 
l  Taiwan.  He  states  that  Taiwan  could 
ntain  its  own  armed  forces  and  its  own 
wmy  and  local  government  and  invites 
Koumintang  leaders  to  take  up  positions 
he  central  government  in  Beijing.  Ye's 
sch  represents  China's  most  authoritative 
lie  statement  on  reunification  to  date. 

ober  1 

i  first  Eximbank  loan  to  China  is  signed  in 
shington. 

ober  3 

wan  spokesman  Sung  Chu-yu  says  Ye's 
ceful  reunification  proposal  is  a  continua- 
i  of  the  Communists'  united-front  prop- 
■nda  and  contains  nothing  new.  He 


specifically  derides  Beijing's  offer  of  economic 
assistance  to  Taiwan.  On  October  3  Sung"s 
dismissal  of  the  Chinese  offer  is  broadcast  to 
the  China  mainland  from  Matsu. 

The  General  Administration  of  Civil  Avia- 
tion of  China  announces  that  it  is  already  to 
negotiate  at  any  time  with  the  aviation 
departments  on  Taiwan  to  establish  air 
transport  between  the  mainland  and  Taiwan. 

The  Washington,  D.C.,  chapter  of  the 
U.S. -China  People's  Friendship  Assn.  and  the 
National  Assn.  of  Chinese  Americans  hold  a 
joint  gathering  to  celebrate  the  32d  anniver- 
sary of  the  founding  of  the  P.R.C.  Am- 
bassador Chai  attends. 

October  7 

Taipei's  central  news  agency  reports  Presi- 
dent Chiang  stated  Taiwan  will  never  "nego- 
tiate" with  the  Chinese  Communists. 

October  8 

Harold  Brown,  former  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  his  party  arrive  in  China  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Beijing  Institute  for  Interna- 
tional Strategic  Studies. 

October  9 

Brown's  delegation  meets  with  Deputy  Chief 
of  the  PLA  General  Staff  Liu,  Wu  Xiuquan 
(director  of  the  institute),  and  Vice  Premier 
and  Defense  Minister  Geng. 

For  the  first  time,  China  celebrates  the 
October  10  anniversary  of  the  1911  revolu- 
tion, traditionally  celebrated  by  Taiwan  as  its 
National  Day.  Chairman  Hu  delivers  a  speech 
praising  Sun  Yat-sen  and  others  for  contribu- 
tions to  the  revolution  and  invites  President 
Chiang  and  other  leaders  on  Taiwan  to  visit 
the  mainland. 

October  12 

Xinhua  criticizes  national  security  adviser 
Allen's  remarks  on  Taiwan  reunification  with 
the  mainland.  Allen  had  stated  that  the  level 
of  the  U.S.  relationship  with  Taiwan  would 
continue  to  be  governed  by  the  Taiwan  Rela- 
tions Act  until  some  permanent  solution  is 
found. 

October  14 

A  10-member  delegation  of  PLA  and  medical 
officers,  led  by  Zhang  Xiang  (Director,  Public 
Health  Department  of  the  General  Logistics 
Department),  leaves  Beijing  for  the  U.S.  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

October  15 

China  Film  Week  opens  at  the  American 
Film  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C.,  begin- 
ning a  seven-city  tour.  Cheng  Yin  (President, 
Beijing  Film  Institute)  leads  delegation  to  at- 
tend opening  and  meets  with  American 
cinema  counterparts. 

October  15-17 

The  second  meeting  of  the  U.S.-P.R.C.  Joint 
Commission  on  Scientific  and  Technological 
Cooperation  is  held  in  Washington.  Vice 
Premier  and  Minister  of  the  State  Scientific 
and  Technological  Commission  Fang  and  Dr. 


George  Keyworth,  science  adviser  to  the 
President,  cochair  the  meeting.  Three  addi- 
tional protocols  to  the  U.S.-P.R.C.  Agree- 
ment on  Cooperation  in  Science  and 
Technology  are  signed. 

October  16 

Education  delegation  from  China,  sponsored 
by  USICA,  visits  U.S.  and  agrees  on  imple- 
mentation of  educational  exchange  accords  of 
the  science  and  technology  agreement. 

October  16-18 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  Block  visits 
China  at  the  invitation  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture.  He  meets  with  Lin  Hijia 
(Minister  of  Agriculture),  Wan  Li  (Vice 
Premier),  and  Minister  of  Light  Industry 
Song. 

October  18 

Pu  Tongxiu  (Vice  Minister  of  Education) 
begins  a  2-week  tour  to  visit  American 
universities  and  educational  organizations 
following  the  meeting  of  the  Joint  Commis- 
sion on  Scientific  and  Technological  Coopera- 
tion. 

Former  Defense  Secretary  Brown  meets 
with  Vice  Chairman  Deng. 

October  19 

Vice  Premier  Yao  meets  with  a  delegation 
from  the  U.S.  Allied  Bank  International,  led 
by  the  president  of  the  bank.  The  delegation 
came  at  the  invitation  of  the  Bank  of  China. 

October  20 

Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  exhibition  of 
American  paintings  opens  in  Shanghai  for  a 
1-month  showing. 

October  21 

At  Cancun,  Mexico,  Premier  Zhao  and  Presi- 
dent Reagan  meet  for  lunch.  Secretaries  Haig 
and  Regan  and  Vice  Premier  and  Foreign 
Minister  Huang  also  attend. 

Eleven-member  provincial  higher  educa- 
tional delegation,  led  by  Lin  Chuan  (Director, 
Guangdong  Province's  Bureau  of  Higher 
Education),  arrives  for  a  3V2-week  visit 
hosted  by  the  American  Assn.  of  State  Col- 
leges and  Universities  (AASCU).  This  visit 
reciprocates  the  3V2-week  visit  to  China  by 
AASCU  President  Allan  Ostar  and  his 
delegation  of  American  educators.  An  educa- 
tional exchange  agreement  is  signed  between 
the  AASCU  and  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

October  22-23 

Premier  Zhao  attends  the  international 
meeting  on  cooperation  and  development  held 
in  Cancun,  Mexico. 

October  23 

The  Chinese  delegation  to  the  second  meeting 
of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Scientific  and 
Technological  Cooperation  returns  to  Beijing 
after  stops  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
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October  23-31 

A  nuclear  technology  exhibit,  sponsored  by 
the  American  Nuclear  Society,  opens  in  Bei- 
jing. On  October  27  the  president  of  the  soci- 
ety, Corwin  L.  Richard,  expresses  satisfac- 
tion with  the  Chinese  response  to  the  exhibi- 
tion. 

October  28-31 

Vice  Premier  and  Foreign  Minister  Huang 
visits  Washington,  D.C.,  at  the  invitation  of 
Secretary  Haig.  He  meets  with  President 
Reagan,  Vice  President  Bush,  Treasury 
Secretary  Regan,  and  holds  two  rounds  of 
meetings  with  Haig,  who  describes  these 
discussions  as  an  extension  of  the  Cancun 
talks. 

October  28-November  12 

An  11 -member  delegation  of  the  national 
committee  of  the  Communist  Party  Central 
Committee  (CPCC)  visits  the  U.S.  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  National  Committee  for 
U.S.-China  relations.  The  delegation  is  led  by 
Wang  Shoudao  (Vice  Chairman,  CPCC  na- 
tional committee)  and  Ping  Jiesan  (Standing 
Committee  member  of  the  national  commit- 
tee). The  delegation  visits  San  Francisco, 
Minneapolis,  Washington,  New  York,  and 
meets  with  Vice  President  Bush. 

November  2 

Taiwan  National  Assembly  members  send 
cables  to  President  Reagan,  senators,  and 
congressmen  urging  the  U.S.  not  to  sell  arms 
to  the  P.R.C.  The  assemblymen  point  out 
that  the  P.R.C.  has  never  given  up  its  ambi- 
tion to  "liberate"  Taiwan  by  force. 

November  2-6 

A  symposium  sponsored  by  the  Office  of 
Earthquake  Resistance  under  the  State 
Capital  Construction  Commission  of  China 
and  the  U.S.  National  Science  Foundation  is 
held  in  Beijing.  (A  Sino-American  protocol  for 
scientific  and  technical  cooperation  in  earth- 
quake studies  was  signed  last  January.) 

November  10 

Xinhua  reports  that  a  New  York  Times  arti- 
cle says  that  the  U.S.  was  close  to  approving 
the  sale  of  advanced  fighter  planes  to  Taiwan 
and  that  a  recent  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
urges  the  Administration  to  sell  arms  quickly 
to  Taiwan.  The  Chinese  notes  that  the  dispo- 
sition of  this  issue  would  show  whether  the 
U.S.  Government  respects  the  sovereign 
rights  of  China  or  any  other  state. 

U.S.  Under  Secretary  of  State  Walter  J. 
Stoessel,  Jr.,  and  party  arrive  in  Beijing. 


November  12 

Under  Secretary  Stoessel  meets  with  Vice 
Premier  and  Foreign  Minister  Huang. 

A  Xinhua  article  quotes  Stoessel  as  say- 
ing that  he  and  Chinese  officials  "have  found 
in  general  a  remarkable  compatibility  of 
views"  on  issues  of  mutual  interest  in  the 
talks  held  in  the  past  2  days.  The  talks  cover 
all  of  the  major  areas  in  the  world  including 
Europe,  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  Central 
America,  and  Southeast  Asia.  U.S.  arms  sales 
to  Taiwan  "was  only  touched  in  passing." 

November  14 

Xinhua  article  criticizes  the  Governor  of 
Georgia  for  designating  November  12  as  the 
"day  of  the  Republic  of  China."  The 
governor's  proclamation  refers  to  Taiwan  as 
"free  China"  and  the  "Republic  of  China." 

November  15 

The  China-U.S.  metallurgical  conference 
opens  in  Beijing.  The  U.S.  delegation  consists 
of  a  team  of  40  experts.  Zhou  Peiyuan 
(member  of  the  presidium  of  the  Chinese 
Academy  of  Science)  attends  the  opening 
ceremony. 

November  16 

Vice  Premier  Yu  meets  with  a  delegation 
from  the  U.S.  Committee  on  Scholarly  Com- 
munication with  the  P.R.C,  led  by  its  chair- 
man, Charles  Townsend.  Professor  Townsend 
visits  China  to  discuss  bilateral  academic  ex- 
changes. 

November  16-19 

Treasury  Secretary  Regan  visits  China  to 
cochair  the  3-day  second  annual  meeting  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  with  Vice 
Premier  Bo.  He  also  meets  with  Wang 
Binggian  (Minister  of  Finance)  and  discusses 
expansion  of  Sino-U.S.  economic  relations 
with  Vice  Chairman  Deng  and  Premier  Zhao. 

November  18 

Colorado  Lt.  Governor  Nancy  Dick  and  Vice 
Minister  of  the  CCRFC  Yao  preside  at  the 
opening  ceremony  of  the  Denver  Driscol 
Gallery  exhibition  of  western  art  at  the  Bei- 
jing exhibition  center. 

Secretary  Regan  and  Finance  Minister 
Wang  sign  an  agreement  providing  reciprocal 
exception  from  taxation  of  shipping  earnings. 


November  19 

A  2-month  exhibition,  combining  works 
the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  anc 
Auschutz  Collection  of  U.S.  western  art 
opens  at  the  Chinese  History  Museum  ii 
jing.  Mrs.  Joan  Mondale,  Vice  Minister ' 
and  Roland  Force,  curator  of  the  Museu 
American  History  in  New  York,  preside 
the  opening. 

November  21 

A  delegation  of  executives  of  educations 
foundations,  led  by  the  dean  of  UCLA's 
Graduate  School  of  Education  John  Goo 
arrives  in  Beijing  for  a  visit  hosted  by  t 
Ministry  of  Education. 

November  22 

Former  Vice  President  Walter  Mondale 
China  and  meets  with  Vice  Chairman  D 

November  23 

International  tax  counsel  Alan  W.  Gran 
of  the  Treasury  Department  and  Liu 
Zhicheng  (Director,  China's  General  Ta) 
Bureau)  initial  a  treaty  concerning  the  i 
exception  from  taxation  of  airline  and  s 
ping  income. 

November  27 

Wang  Tiao  (Taiwan  military  spokesman 
that  the  Chinese  Communists'  united  fr 
peace  overture  is  another  form  of  war  c 
signed  to  split  the  solidarity  of  Taiwan 
soften  the  people's  opposition  to  commu 

December  10 

U.S.-China  Education  Clearinghouse  re) 
publication  on  P.R.C.  Institutional  Proj 
adding  to  other  publications  released  ea 
this  year  entitled  China  Bound,  Assisti 
Students  and  Scholars  from  the  P.R.C, 
American  Study  Programs  in  China. 

December  11-12 

American  standardized  examinations—' 
TOEFL  and  the  GRE— are  administere 
Beijing,  Shanghai,  and  Guangzhou  to  be 
ficially  sponsored  and  privately  sponsor 
Chinese  students  and  scholars. 

December  16 

Coca-Cola  bottling  plant  opens  in  Guanf 

December  22 

Chinese  Consulate  General  opens  in  Ne 
York.  ■ 


November  11 

Under  Secretary  Stoessel  meets  with  Vice 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Zhang. 
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S.  Consultations  With  ASEAN 


Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Walter  J. 
essel,  Jr.,  represented  the  United 
tes  at  the  postministerial  consulta- 
is  of  the  Association  of  South  East 
an  Nations  (ASEAN)  in  Singapore 
te  17-18,  1982.  Following  are  his 
larks  before  that  session  on  June  18. 

lost  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
et  with  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
sociation  of  South  East  Asian  Nations 
JEAN).  My  government  places  great 
>ortance  on  your  organization  and  on 
relations  with  each  of  its  individual 
mbers. 

namic,  Well-Tended  Societies 

i  front  pages  of  newspapers  these 
rs  may  lead  some  to  believe  that  the 
ited  States  is  so  busy  fighting  brush 
;s  and  larger  conflagrations  around 

world  that  it  does  not  place  value  on 
longstanding  relations  in  noncrisis 
as.  As  a  brush  fire  fighter  for  the 
agan  Administration,  I  wish  to  dis- 
•ee.  Not  far  from  us  here  today  are 
as  with  dangerously  low  flashpoints, 
ese  concern  us  all  very  deeply,  and  I 
1  say  more  about  them  later.  But  I 
nt  first  to  pay  tribute  to  the  dynamic, 
!l-tended  societies  of  ASEAN. 

While  we  must  deal  with  crises  and 
eats  to  protect  our  common  interests 
i  preserve  peace  in  the  world,  we 
st  also  sustain  and  strengthen  these 
ationships  which  are  not  necessarily 
id  by  daily  crisis.  As  Prime  Minister 
e  Kuan  Yew  [Singapore]  so  eloquently 
nted  out,  ASEAN  is  an  exception  in 
■  Third  World  by  reason  of  its  success 
i  its  stability. 

The  emphasis  that  ASEAN  has 
ced  since  its  inception  on  cooperation 

economic  and  social  development  has 
oroved  not  only  your  peoples'  stand- 
Is  of  living  but  also  their  security.  To- 
f  we  find  ASEAN  growth  rates  to  be 
ong  the  highest  and  longest  sustained 
the  world.  Clearly  you  have  a  great 
il  to  be  proud  of — and  to  protect. 

e  Rewards  of  a  Cooperative, 
mpetitive  System 

b  place  value  not  just  on  economic 
)wth  rates  themselves,  of  course,  but 
o  on  the  system  from  which  they 
"ing.  Foreign  Minister  Ghazali 
alaysia]  has  well-focused  our  thoughts 


on  the  central  importance  of  the  private 
enterprise  system  characteristic  of  your 
societies  and  mine.  Indeed,  there  is  one 
remarkable  factor  about  the  phenomenal 
economic  growth  we  witnessed  earlier  in 
Northeast  Asia  and  are  seeing  today  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Each  successful  country 
has  competed  within  the  world  market 
in  its  own  way  without  sacrificing  the 
key  values  that  comprise  national  identi- 
ty. Competition  has  been  within  the  con- 
text of  cooperation  between  like-minded 
states.  The  system  which  provides  these 
mutual  benefits  has  thus  been  main- 
tained. 

My  words  describing  your  ac- 
complishments reflect  some  of  the  basic 
values  which  underlie  all  Americans' 
thinking  and  which  have  been  given  par- 
ticular emphasis  by  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration. Primary  among  these  is 
the  belief  that  both  social  and  economic 
progress  depends  in  great  part  on  giving 
free  rein  to  local  initiative.  We  believe 
this  is  a  system  which  is  on  the  one  hand 
competitive,  and  thus  efficient,  and  on 
the  other  cooperative,  and  thus  con- 
structive. 

The  success  of  our  Asian — and  par- 
ticularly ASEAN— friends  reinforces 
this  belief.  Nowhere  has  the  effec- 
tiveness of  local  initiative  been  more 
salient  than  in  the  ASEAN  countries'  in- 
dividual records  of  raising  their  popula- 
tions' standard  of  living  and,  more 
recently,  in  their  cooperative  endeavor 
to  focus  the  world's  attention  on  a 
peaceful  solution  for  Kampuchea. 

Threats  of  Our  Cooperative 
Economic  System 

My  government  recognizes  that  threats 
to  which  I  have  labeled  our  cooperative, 
competitive  system  can  come  from 
within,  that  imbalances  can  lead  nations 
to  withdraw  from  both  competition  and 
cooperation. 

The  current  world  slump  highlights 
the  exposed  situation  of  those  lesser 
developed  countries  overly  dependent  on 
the  export  of  commodities  with  volatile 
prices.  It  increases  the  temptation  to 
enter  into  cartels  in  situations  where 
such  measures  are  certain  to  be  self- 
defeating.  It  dramatizes  the  need  to 
make  room  for  the  exports  of  those 
countries  newly  moving  into  industrial 
production.  It  accentuates  the  harmful 
aspect  of  long-term  trade  imbalances 


between  developed  countries.  In  par- 
ticular, I  would  note  that  we,  too,  are 
very  concerned  by  the  growing  tendency 
toward  protectionism. 

We  fully  realize  the  degree  to  which 
the  massive  U.S.  economy  affects  the 
world  environment.  In  good  part  for  this 
reason,  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
placed  top  priority  on  getting  its 
domestic  economy  into  order.  In  so  do- 
ing, we  have  eschewed  controls  in  favor 
of  incentives  for  local  initiative  and  com- 
petition. At  a  time  when  pressures  for 
increased  protectionism  have  escalated 
in  most  countries,  leaders  of  the  world's 
major  economic  powers  in  their  just  con- 
cluded Versailles  summit  firmly  commit- 
ted their  nations  to  keep  the  system 
open.  We  look  forward  to  the  GATT 
[General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 


Access  to  bases  in  Viet- 
nam has  extended  the 
Soviet  military  reach, 
which  could  now 
challenge  sea  passage 
between  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans. 


Trade]  ministerial  in  the  fall,  where  our 
goal  is  to  extend  the  multilateral  system 
for  a  still  freer  flow  of  trade,  services, 
investment,  and  technology — all  matters 
of  importance  to  your  countries  as  well 
as  ours.  We  look  to  these  and  other  ac- 
tions in  the  coming  months  to  bring  a 
turn-around  in  world  economic  pros- 
pects. 

My  government  is  seeking  means  of 
strengthening  our  trade  relationship 
with  ASEAN,  which,  as  a  group,  is 
already  our  fifth  largest  partner.  This 
was,  of  course,  a  focus  of  our  dialogue 
with  ASEAN  in  Washington  last  March 
when  I  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  meet 
and  talk  with  your  delegations.  We  wish 
to  work  out  the  differences  which 
naturally  arise  from  our  role  as  a  major 
consumer  of  commodities,  of  which  some 
of  the  ASEAN  countries  are  principal 
producers. 
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Competition  With  the  Other  World 

Although  free  market  economies  may 
now  be  going  through  one  of  the  most 
difficult  periods  of  the  postwar  era,  the 
lead  they  have  long  held  over  Com- 
munist economies  is  growing  even 
greater.  Nowhere  is  this  more  evident 
than  in  Asia,  where  Vietnam's  and 
North  Korea's  misdirected  and  misman- 
aged economies  contrast  starkly  with 
the  prosperity  of  their  neighbors.  The 
extraordinary  difficulty  of  presenting 
these  systems  as  a  model  for  economic 
and  social  development  in  Asia  has 
brought  the  export  market  for  revolu- 
tion near  to  collapse. 

There  is,  nevertheless,  more  reason 
for  concern  than  complacency. 
Totalitarian  regimes  have  established  a 
clear  historical  pattern  of  compensating 
for  economic  failure  with  military  adven- 
turism. And  the  poor  market  for  revolu- 
tion can  well  lead  certain  states  to  take 
more  direct  routes  to  their  goals. 

The  Soviet  Union,  in  many  respects, 
has  deepened  its  confrontational  cast. 
Military  arms  constitute  its  leading 
foreign  exchange  earner  as  well  as, 
overwhelmingly,  the  largest  component 
of  its  foreign  assistance.  Domestic 
growth  of  the  Soviet  military  sectors  has 
kept  pace  with  arms  exports. 

This  has  been  particularly  evident  in 
Asia,  where  the  Soviet  Pacific  fleet  is 
characterized  by  greatly  improved 
capabilities.  Formidable  Soviet  land 
forces  are  backed  up  by  over  3,000  air- 
craft. Access  to  bases  in  Vietnam  has 
extended  the  Soviet  military  reach, 
which  could  now  challenge  sea  passage 
between  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans. 
We  are  also  deeply  concerned  by  the  ex- 
port of  Soviet  chemical  warfare 
technology  to  Laos  and  Vietnam  and  the 
use  of  lethal  chemical  agents  by  those 
regimes  against  civilian  populations. 

The  United  States  remains  dedicated 
to  meeting  the  Soviet  challenge.  We  will 
address  our  difficult  problems  of 
economic  recovery — yet  we  will  continue 
to  accord  our  defenses  high  priority.  Our 
policy,  however,  is  not  one  of  confronta- 
tion in  purely  military  terms  but  of 
demonstrating  to  the  Soviet  Union  the 
need  for  moderation  and  restraint  in  the 
international  arena. 

Mutual  reduction  of  nuclear  arma- 
ments is  one  important  route  toward 
reduction  of  tensions.  President  Reagan 
and  Secretary  Haig  are  this  week  in 
New  York  at  the  U.N.  Special  Session 
on  Disarmament  to  pursue  this  goal 


which,  we  are  convinced,  is  far  prefer- 
able to  unrestrained  nuclear  competition. 
We  shall  continue  this  endeavor  while 
remaining  militarily  strong. 

Kampuchea  and  ASEAN's 
Contribution  to  Peace 

Vietnam's  intransigence  and  ag- 
gressiveness remain  one  of  our  principal 
concerns  and  the  major  destabilizing  ele- 
ment in  the  region.  The  aging  Viet- 
namese leadership  has  shattered  its  own 
promises  and  its  talented  peoples' 
dreams  of  peaceful  reconstruction.  Their 
misallocation  of  resources  for  militaristic 
foreign  adventures  has  badly  hurt  the 
Vietnamese  economy.  Persecution,  cor- 
ruption, and  despair  still  drive  thousands 
of  Vietnamese  to  seek  refuge  outside 
their  homeland.  Vietnamese  policies  and 
military  forces  deny  the  other  peoples  of 
Indochina  the  same  independence  and 
freedom  which,  according  to  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  the  Vietnamese  cherish  for 
themselves.  Their  ambitions  have 
aligned  them  with  external  powers,  not 


The  Vietnamese 
Government  has  said  it 
accepts  our  position  that 
[accounting  for  the  U.S. 
servicemen  missing-in- 
action] is  a  humani- 
tarian issue  which  is  not 
linked  to  political  and 
economic  matters. 


their  natural  neighbors  in  ASEAN,  and 
introduced  Sino-Soviet  rivalry  to 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  United  States  has  followed 
ASEAN's  lead  in  seeking  a  comprehen- 
sive political  solution  to  the  Kampuchean 
problem  which  would  result  in  a  with- 
drawal of  Vietnamese  forces  from  Kam- 
puchea and  Khmer  self-determination. 
We  will  continue  to  support  you  strongly 
because  we  believe  your  approach  is  cor- 
rect and,  over  time,  effective.  We  share 
your  view  that  continued  international 
pressure  is  required  to  induce  Vietnam 
to  negotiate  a  settlement  based  on  the 
declaration  of  the  international  con- 


ference and  repeated  U.N.  General 
Assembly  resolutions.  We  share  yoi 
support  for  efforts  to  the  Khmer  to 
form  a  coalition  to  facilitate  realizat 
of  the  conference's  declaration. 

ASEAN  has  had  many  successe 
carrying  out  its  strategy  on  Kampu 
The  U.N.  General  Assembly  resolut 
on  Kampuchea  last  fall,  the  well- 
attended  international  conference  01 
Kampuchea  in  New  York,  and  the  p 
ponement  of  OPEC  [Organization  o: 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries]  am 
other  multilateral  assistance  to  Viet 
are  excellent  examples.  You  have  b< 
very  effective  in  assembling  interna 
tional  support  for  your  position,  par 
ticularly  from  the  nonaligned  states 

Neither  you  nor  we  wish  to  ble« 
punish  Vietnam.  They  have  brought 
their  suffering  on  themselves  throui 
their  actions.  Last  year,  Secretary  < 
State  Haig  stated  that  Vietnam  has 
choice.  We  believe  that  choice  rema 
available  to  that  country.  It  can  agr 
consider  the  rights  of  the  Khmer  pe 
to  live  free  from  foreign  dominatior 
to  determine  their  own  future.  It  ca 
consider  the  just  concerns  of  ASEA 
and  its  other  neighbors  in  the  regio: 
it  can  continue  to  bear  the  severe  c< 
quences  of  its  self-imposed  diplomal 
and  economic  isolation.  We  hope  th; 
Hanoi  will  eventually  realize  that  its 
national  interests  would  be  served  I 
by  seeking  a  solution  to  the  Kampu 
problem  which  meets  the  legitimate 
terests  of  all  concerned  countries. 

In  any  event,  ASEAN  can  conti 
to  count  on  full  American  support  f 
ASEAN's  strategy  for  dealing  with 
Kampuchea  problem.  As  Foreign 
Minister  Dhanabalan  [Singapore]  pc 
out,  patience  and  perseverance  in  tl 
effort  are  essential. 

Humanitarian  Concerns 

Bilaterally  with  Vietnam,  we  will  co 
tinue  to  seek  a  complete  accounting 
the  U.S.  servicemen  missing-in-actk 
Laos  and  Vietnam.  President  ReagJ 
has  a  personal  abiding  interest  in  u 
tion  on  this  issue. 

The  Vietnamese  Government  hs 
said  it  accepts  our  position  that  this 
humanitarian  issue  which  is  not  link 
political  and  economic  matters.  We 
only  hope  that  the  Vietnamese  will 
actions  in  accordance  with  this  prim 
We  would  welcome  assistance  of  th< 
ASEAN  nations  by  whatever  mean; 

The  continued  granting  of  first 
asylum  to  Indochinese  refugees  by 
neighboring  countries  is  a  humanita 
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onse  to  tragedy  which  earns 
dwide  respect.  The  United  States 
share  this  heavy  burden  by  continu- 
ts  resettlement  programs  and,  with 
J.N.  High  Commissioner  for 
igees  (UNHCR),  by  urging  other 
ttlement  countries  to  do  their  fair 
e. 

rhe  United  States,  as  well  as  some 
r  principal  resettlement  countries, 
s  an  enlargement  of  the  orderly 
trture  program  so  that  potential 
gees  will  not  have  to  resort  to 
jerous  clandestine  flight.  Some  prog- 
has  been  made  in  this  direction,  and 
vant  more.  We  also  strongly  support 
LTSTHCR's  efforts  to  establish 
lements  leading  to  voluntary 
.triation  of  refugees.  But  until  order- 
>parture  is  a  realistic  option  for 
ntial  refugees,  and  voluntary 
itriation  is  a  reasonable  choice  for 
al  refugees,  first  asylum  clearly  is 
led. 

In  the  same  way,  the  United  States 
continue  to  support  humanitarian 
if  to  the  Khmer  people.  We  are  con- 
ed that  current  emergency  needs  in 
interior  of  Kampuchea  are  being 
.  Requirements  for  those  people  in 
border  areas  persist,  however.  We 
i  other  donors  to  contribute  on  a 
;ly  basis  to  meet  this  need. 

elusion 

emergence  of  common  purpose  from 
imon  geography  is  not,  as  we  are  all 
ire,  a  common  occurrence.  The  unity 
3  AN  has  achieved  is  all  the  more  im- 
ssive  when  one  considers  your  very 
erent  histories  and  the  legacy  of 
understanding  and  quarrels  left  from 
ier  eras. 

You  have  demonstrated  the  power 
onstructive  local  initiative,  which  we 
eve  to  be  the  key  to  peace  as  well  as 
nomic  and  social  development.  For 
reason,  we  do  not  push  forward  our 
1  solutions  to  the  regional  issues  we 
i  together.  This  is  not,  I  would  em- 
size,  a  sign  of  indifference  or 
lect.  It  is  a  testimony  of  our  trust 
respect  as  well  as  our  recognition 
t  ASEAN,  with  its  unique  consensus 
roach,  has  forged  a  leadership  role  in 
region.  Through  meetings  such  as 
se  and  other  increased  contact,  we 
be  following  closely  your  plans  and 
ring  our  own  with  you.  We  will  strive 
nsure  that  the  efforts  of  the  United 
tes  and  of  ASEAN  are  mutually  rein- 
ing. It  is  our  hope  that  in  difficult 
es  as  in  good,  you  will  have  no  cause 
'loubt  our  support.  ■ 


U.S.  Dialogue  with  ASEAN  and  ANZUS 


by  John  H.  Holdridge 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
July  15,  1982.  Ambassador  Holdridge  is 
Assistant  Secretary  for  East  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs. 1 

On  the  eve  of  my  departure  for  Asia 
with  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  [Walter 
J.,  Jr.]  Stoessel  June  9,  I  appeared 
before  this  subcommittee  to  review  the 
Administration's  policy  toward  South- 
east Asia.  As  promised  at  that  time,  I 
am  reporting  to  you  today  on  the  results 
of  the  Deputy  Secretary's  attendance  at 
the  ASEAN  [Association  of  South  East 
Asian  Nations]  post-ministerial  consulta- 
tions in  Singapore,  June  17-18,  and  at 
the  ANZUS  Council  in  Canberra,  June 
21-22.  Our  participation  in  these  two 
conferences  significantly  furthered  the 
objectives  of  U.S.  policy  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  South  Pacific.  The  Deputy 
Secretary  also  met  in  Manila  with  Presi- 
dent [Ferdinand  E.]  Marcos,  in 
Singapore  with  Prime  Minister  Lee 
Kuan  Yew,  in  Canberra  with  Prime 
Minister  Malcolm  Fraser,  and  in  Well- 
ington with  Prime  Minister  [Robert  D.] 
Muldoon. 

Taken  together,  these  detailed 
multilateral  and  bilateral  consultations 
were  timely  and  extremely  useful.  They 
served  to  highlight  the  importance  which 
the  Administration  attaches  to  the  U.S. 
relationship  with  our  friends  and  allies 
in  two  strategically  vital  regions  of  Asia. 
During  this  period,  there  also  occurred 
an  event  of  major  political  significance 
regarding  Kampuchea:  the  announce- 
ment of  the  agreement  for  a  coalition  of 
the  three  Khmer  resistance  groups, 
together  with  the  meeting  in  Kuala 
Lumpur  of  their  leaders. 


ASEAN  POST-MINISTERIAL 
CONSULTATIONS 

Following  the  practice  which  has  become 
standard,  the  five  ASEAN  Foreign 
Ministers,  after  their  private  delibera- 
tions, met  with  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
ASEAN's  six  "dialogue  partners"— the 
United  States,  Japan,  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Euro- 
pean Community  (EC)— for  2  days  of  in- 
tensive discussions.  These  took  place  in 
the  plenary  "Five-Plus-Six"  session, 
where  all  were  present;  in  the  "Five- 


Plus-One"  session,  where  the  ASEAN 
Ministers  met  with  individual  dialogue 
counterparts;  and  in  various  bilateral 
meetings.  Deputy  Secretary  Stoessel 
had  the  opportunity  to  meet  bilaterally 
with  all  the  ASEAN  delegations,  with 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  Japan,  and  with 
EC  representatives,  including  Belgian 
Foreign  Minister  [Leo]  Tindemans.  We 
established  beforehand  several  U.S.  ob- 
jectives for  these  consultations  at 
ASEAN. 

U.S.  Objectives 

First,  we  sought  to  emphasize  that  the 
United  States  sees  ASEAN  as  the  cen- 
tral element  in  our  policies  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  to  dispel  any  impression  that 
U.S.  interest  in  the  region  had  lessened 
because  of  preoccupations  with  pressing 
crises  elsewhere.  Second,  we  wanted  to 
reiterate  U.S.  support  for  ASEAN's 
strategy  for  finding  a  political  solution 
to  the  Kampuchea  problem.  Finally,  we 
wanted  to  address  and  discuss  frankly  a 
number  of  specific  ASEAN  concerns. 
Although  these  were  mainly  in  the 
economic  area,  we  knew  that  Law  of  the 
Sea,  Indochinese  refugees,  and  the  U.S. 
bilateral  relationship  with  China  would 
also  be  important  issues  to  our  hosts. 

U.S.-ASEAN  Relationship 

In  his  remarks  at  the  Five-Plus-One 
meeting,  Deputy  Secretary  Stoessel 
underscored  U.S.  support  for  ASEAN 
and  our  trust  in  and  respect  for 
ASEAN's  regional  leadership  role.  Here, 
our  firm  backing  of  ASEAN's  Kam- 
puchea strategy,  including  maintaining 
economic  and  political  pressure  on  Viet- 
nam to  negotiate  a  peaceful  solution, 
received  special  emphasis.  The  Deputy 
Secretary  pledged  to  continue  mutually 
reinforcing  U.S.-ASEAN  efforts  on  a 
broad  range  of  endeavors.  He  expressed 
confidence  that,  in  difficult  times  as  in 
good,  ASEAN  will  have  no  cause  to 
doubt  U.S.  support.  In  our  judgment, 
the  ASEAN  nations  were  reassured  in 
Singapore  concerning  U.S.  reliability, 
our  determination  to  take  their  interests 
fully  into  account,  and  the  emphasis  we 
give  our  ASEAN  relationship. 
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Kampuchean  Issue 

Without  exception,  the  ASEAN 
representatives  made  clear  their  firm 
agreement  that  their  goals  regarding 
Kampuchea  were  total  withdrawal  of 
Vietnamese  troops  and  a  neutral,  in- 
dependent Kampuchea.  They  stressed 
their  goal  of  a  political  settlement  of  the 
problem.  They  reaffirmed  their  commit- 
ment to  the  Declaration  of  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Kampuchea  as  both 
the  instrument  and  framework  for 
ASEAN's  policy  objectives. 

Deputy  Secretary  Stoessel  declared 
that  ASEAN  was  the  keystone  of  U.S. 
policy  toward  Kampuchea  and  Indo- 
china. We  fully  support  ASEAN's 
strategy  and  respect  its  leadership  role 
in  the  region.  We  would  continue  to 
work  closely  with  ASEAN  on  regional 
issues. 

We  share  ASEAN's  goals  as 
elaborated  in  the  Declaration  and  work 
with  ASEAN  to  realize  the  objectives  of 
total  Vietnamese  withdrawal  and  a 
neutral,  independent  Kampuchea.  We 
also  strongly  favor  a  comprehensive 
political  settlement.  In  both  the  public 
and  private  sessions,  the  ASEAN 
Ministers  expressed  clear  appreciation 
for  the  firm  political  support  from  the 
United  States  on  the  Kampuchean  issue. 

Prior  to  the  conference,  there  had 
been  indications  that  the  three  Khmer 
resistance  factions — the  KPNLF  [Kam- 
puchea People's  National  Liberation 
Front]  under  Son  Sann,  Prince 
Sihanouk,  and  the  Khmer  Rouge — were 
near  agreement  on  terms  for  a  coalition 
to  work  for  an  end  to  the  Vietnamese 
occupation  and  the  restoration  of  Khmer 
self-determination.  The  success  by  the 
Khmer  leaders  in  joining  a  coalition  was 
hailed  by  ASEAN  governments  at  the 
joint  press  conference  June  20.  Actual 
formation  of  the  Coalition  Government 
of  Democratic  Kampuchea  (CGDK)  was 
expected  to  take  place  subsequently  in- 
side Kampuchea.  This  occurred  July  9. 

Deputy  Secretary  Stoessel  welcomed 
agreement  on  a  coalition.  He  reiterated 
that  the  United  States  would  continue  to 
provide  political  and  moral  support  for 
the  non-Communist  Khmer  resistance 
and  promised  to  consult  closely  with 
ASEAN  on  how  we  could  be  of  further 
help.  The  Deputy  Secretary  stated  that, 
in  any  event,  the  United  States  would 
provide  no  military  assistance.  He  em- 
phatically ruled  out  aid  to,  or  contact 
with,  the  Khmer  Rouge. 

International  reaction  to  the  coali- 
tion has  generally  been  positive.  The 
EC,  Japan,  and  Canada  are  among  those 


nations  which  have  warmly  welcomed 
the  coalition  agreement. 

While  not  involved  in  the  process  or 
negotiations  for  the  coalition,  we  have 
welcomed  the  Khmer  coalition  as  a  step 
toward  a  peaceful  political  settlement  in 
Kampuchea  as  envisioned  in  the  Declara- 
tion on  Kampuchea. 

Following  the  ASEAN  post-minis- 
terials,  Hanoi  surfaced  a  revamped  pro- 
posal which  offered  a  unilateral 
withdrawal  of  an  unspecified  number  of 
its  troops  from  Kampuchea,  called  for 
the  Thais  to  disarm  the  Khmer 
resistance,  and  renewed  Hanoi's  call  for 
a  conference  on  Southeast  Asia  with  ex- 
panded participation  including  the 
United  States  and  the  U.N.  Secretary 
General,  in  his  private  capacity. 

Despite  the  new  packaging,  the  pro- 
posal incorporates  Hanoi's  standard  posi- 
tions. Evidently,  Hanoi's  economic 
deterioration  and  political  isolation,  com- 
pounded by  the  formation  of  the  coali- 
tion, led  Hanoi  to  refurbish  its  pro- 
posals. The  proposals,  however,  fail  to 
deal  with  the  core  issues — Vietnamese 
military  occupation  of  Kampuchea  and 
the  denial  of  Khmer  self-determination 
as  called  for  in  the  Declaration  on  Kam- 
puchea, which  we  continue  to  support 
fully. 

Indochinese  Refugees 

All  five  ASEAN  Foreign  Ministers 
sought  continued  international  support 
on  the  refugee  problem  and  emphasized 
that  the  granting  of  first  asylum 
depends  on  the  commitment  of  resettle- 
ment in  third  countries  and  the 
avoidance  of  a  residual  refugee  prob- 
lem— those  persons  not  resettled  under 
any  of  the  national  or  international  pro- 
grams. The  Foreign  Ministers  were  con- 
vinced that  the  boat  refugee  problem 
needs  to  be  tackled  at  its  source  and 
urged  Vietnam,  the  U.N.  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  (UNHCR),  and  re- 
settlement countries  to  strive  for  an  ef- 
fective implementation  of  the  orderly 
departure  program. 

On  Khmer  refugees,  the  Foreign 
Ministers  reiterated  their  support  for  a 
safe,  voluntary  repatriation  program 
while  urging  the  international  communi- 
ty to  help  resettle  those  Khmer  who  are 
unable  to  return  to  their  country.  They 
noted,  with  appreciation,  that  contribu- 
tions by  donor  countries  to  the  U.N. 
Kampuchean  Emergency  Relief  Pro- 
gram have  saved  millions  of  Kam- 
pucheans  from  famine  and  disease. 

The  Deputy  Secretary  said  we  would 
continue  to  do  our  part  to  ease  the 


burden  on  the  first  asylum  countries 
urged  others  to  contribute  as  well. } 
are  also  continuing  our  efforts  throi 
UNHCR  for  a  fuller  utilization  of  th 
orderly  departure  program. 

In  his  press  conference,  Deputy 
Secretary  Stoessel  also  addressed  tl 
reported  remarks  of  Vietnamese 
Foreign  Minister  Nguyen  Co  Thach, 
ing  that  Vietnam  would  release  all  i: 
mates  in  reeducation  camps  if  the 
United  States  and  others  would  acc< 
them.  Ambassador  Stoessel  stressec 
that  we  would  consider  all  those  wh 
qualify  under  the  orderly  departure 
gram,  currently  targeted  at  1,000  pi 
month. 

We  are  seeking  clarification  of 
Minister  Thach's  remarks  through  tl 
UNHCR.  Should  the  proposed  UNH 
Vietnam  discussions  concerning  the 
possible  consideration  of  some  reedi 
tion  camp  inmates  for  the  orderly  di 
ture  program  indicate  a  need  for  ad 
tional  refugee  numbers  for  East  Asi 
we  are  hopeful  that  the  Congress  w> 
view  this  need  with  understanding. 

Economic  Issues 

Although  Kampuchea  tended  to 
monopolize  the  spotlight  in  Singapoi 
economic  matters,  as  we  had  an- 
ticipated, received  more  prominent  1 
ing  at  the  meetings  and  in  the  medii 
than  in  the  past.  The  ASEAN  natioi 
have  been  hit  by  the  world  recessior 
and  they  find  the  markets  for  their  1 
products  and  their  growth  and  pros] 
ty  severely  affected.  At  the  "Five-Pi 
One"  session  Philippine  Foreign  Min 
[Carlos  P.]  Romulo  presented  ASE^ 
economic  concerns. 

Romulo  noted  the  "cloud  of  intei 
tional  economic  gloom"— high  intere 
rates,  unemployment,  protectionism 
discrimination.  He  urged  the  United 
States  not  to  succumb  to  protectioni 
citing  U.S.  textile  and  sugar  quotas 
"signs  of  further  restrictions."  Romi 
said  ASEAN  was  worried  about  the 
future  of  the  U.S.  program  of  gener 
ized  system  of  preferences  (GSP).  H 
protested  the  restrictions  found  in  o 
GSP  and  the  uncertainty  of  product- 
product  graduation.  Romulo  echoed 
statements  by  others  which  stressed 
standard  concerns  about  commodity 
especially  GSA  [General  Services  Ac 
ministration]  tin  sales,  and  U.S.  cuts 
appropriations  for  international  lend 
agencies.  Romulo  said  some  progres 
has  been  made  on  economic  matters 
the  U.S.-ASEAN  dialogue  but  addec 
that  ASEAN  would  like  to  strength* 
this  dialogue. 
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iroughout  the  meetings,  there  was 
ing  concern  about  the  effects  of 
cession  in  the  United  States  and 
lere  and  its  implications  for 
.N.  Some  delegates  were  disturbed 
it  they  described  as  a  trend  in  the 
1  States  toward  hardening  or  even 
ision  of  views  on  international 
odity  arrangements  and  the  com- 
jnd.  While  some  of  the  ASEAN 
•ies  were  encouraged  by  the  strong 
tand  on  free  trade,  they  also  ex- 
d  skepticism  about  the  industrial 
•ies'  ability  to  improve  the  GATT 
•al  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
|  system  in  the  near  term, 
comments  to  the  ASEAN  nations, 
legation  acknowledged  that  we 
;d  the  degree  to  which  the  massive 
conomy  affects  the  world  environ- 
ind  that  this  is  a  major  reason 
le  present  Administration  has 
top  priority  on  getting  its 
tic  economy  in  order.  We  stressed 
1  doing  so,  the  United  States  has 
ved  controls  and  resisted 
ires  for  increased  protectionism, 
nited  States  also  looks  forward  to 
\TT  ministerial  in  the  fall  where 
>al  is  to  foster  a  freer  flow  of 
investment,  and  technology,  all 
rs  of  importance  to  the  ASEAN 
•ies  as  well  as  the  United  States, 
so  repeated  our  offer  to  hold 
1  consultations  on  GSA  tin  disposal 
he  ASEAN  tin-producing  coun- 

ie  ASEAN  countries  did  not  take 
rontationai  stance  on  these  issues 
.ndled  them  in  a  spirit  of  in- 
•endence  and  mutual  cooperation, 
sured  them  that  we  will  be  atten- 
>  their  concerns,  that  we  value  our 
relationships  with  ASEAN— our 
irgest  trading  partner — and 
lize  the  need  to  oppose  protec- 
trends. 

iiflion 

irticipation  in  the  ASEAN  post- 
erial  consultations  in  Singapore 
ghly  successful.  The  content  and 
of  the  discussions  confirmed  the 
tness  of  our  policy  of  making 
.N  the  keystone  of  U.S.  interests 
itheast  Asia.  Our  basic  approach  of 
rting  ASEAN  was  appreciated, 
elegation's  public  statements  had  a 
>e  effect.  As  planned,  the  Deputy 
Gary's  arrival  statement,  his  speech 
:  Five-Plus-One,  his  intervention  in 
ive-Plus-Six,  the  remarks  in  the 
)ress  conference,  and  his  departure 


press  conference  stressed  the  key  role 
ASEAN  occupies  in  our  Asia  policy. 
This  theme  was  well  represented  in  the 
Singapore  media  and  other  ASEAN 
capitals.  Likewise,  press  reports  and 
statements  by  ASEAN  leaders  at  the 
close  of  the  conference  indicated  an  end 
to  earlier  concerns  about  a  possible 
downgrading  of  U.S.  involvement  in  the 
region. 

On  some  economic  and  trade  mat- 
ters and  Law  of  the  Sea,  it  was  ap- 
parent that  the  ASEAN  nations  have 
reservations  about,  if  not  clear  opposi- 
tion to,  a  number  of  U.S.  positions.  Yet, 
the  media  reflected  the  ASEAN  dele- 
gate's perceptions  that  we  had  listened 
seriously  to  ASEAN's  views,  that  the 
Deputy  Secretary  would  carry  those 
views  back  to  Washington,  and  that 
ASEAN's  concerns  would  be  carefully 
considered  in  future  decisions  affecting 
Asia.  I  am  confident  that  as  a  result  of 
this  year's  ASEAN  post-ministerial 
dialogue,  the  ASEAN  countries,  as  well 
as  other  dialogue  partners,  are 
reassured  about  ASEAN's  importance 
and  the  high  priority  we  give  Southeast 
Asia  and  our  relationship  with  the  five 
ASEAN  countries. 


ANZUS  [AUSTRALIA, 
NEW  ZEALAND, 
UNITED  STATES  PACT] 
COUNCIL  MEETING 


Background  on  ANZUS 

Under  the  ANZUS  security  treaty, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  cooperate  on 
a  wide  range  of  defense  and  other  mat- 
ters as  fully  and  closely  with  the  United 
States  as  any  of  America's  other  allies. 
Our  ANZUS  allies'  highly  trained  and 
well-equipped  armed  forces  make  a  vital 
contribution  to  the  Western  strategic 
posture  in  the  Pacific  Indian  Ocean 
regions.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  par- 
ticipate in  military  exercises  with  the 
United  States,  seek  to  adopt  mutually 
compatible  defense  equipment  and  doc- 
trines, exchange  military  personnel,  and 
welcome  port  calls  by  all  U.S.  Navy 
ships.  In  addition,  Australia  and  the 
United  States  jointly  operate  several 
electronic  installations  in  Australia  that 
are  critical  to  the  Western  alliance,  the 
defense  of  Australia,  and  the  national 
defense  of  the  United  States. 

Within  their  own  region,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  make  important 
security  and  economic  contributions  to 
the  ASEAN  nations  and  to  the  new 
countries  of  the  Southwest  Pacific  which 


complement  American  efforts  and  con- 
tribute substantially  to  stability  in  this 
region.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  play 
particularly  valuable  roles  in  the  five 
power  defense  arrangement — with 
Malaysia,  Singapore,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Moreover,  Australian 
economic  assistance  to  South  Pacific  na- 
tions this  year  is  about  $300  million  as 
compared  with  $4.2  million  for  the 
United  States,  while  New  Zealand's 
economic  assistance  is  $53  million 
despite  its  small  size  and  economic  dif- 
ficulties. The  level  of  economic 
assistance  which  our  ANZUS  allies  are 
providing  to  the  island  countries  of  the 
Southwest  Pacific  is  both  generous  and 
supportive  of  our  shared  interest  in  the 
stability  of  the  region. 

Although  it  is  directly  related  to 
ANZUS  commitments,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have 
contributed  an  air  services  unit  to  the 
Sinai  multinational  force  and  observers 
(MFO).  In  doing  this,  both  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ments overcame  domestic  political  op- 
position in  order  to  make  a  positive  con- 
tribution to  the  peace  process  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Results  of  Council  Meeting 

Deputy  Secretary  of  State  Stoessel  met 
with  Australian  Foreign  Minister 
Anthony  Street  and  New  Zealand 
Foreign  Minister  Warren  Cooper  in 
Canberra  June  21-22,  1982,  for  the  31st 
ANZUS  Council,  which  all  sides  agree 
was  an  unqualified  success.  The  mood  of 
the  Council  meeting  was  appropriate  to 
a  meeting  of  close  allies  who  view  world 
and  regional  issues  in  essentially  the 
same  way.  Foreign  Minister  Street  set 
the  tone  of  the  meeting  by  pointing  to 
the  success  of  the  ANZUS  alliance  over 
30  years  and  noting  its  continued  validi- 
ty and  general  acceptance.  The  useful 
and  full  discussions  covering  a  wide 
spectrum  of  issues  and  the  resulting 
communique  reflect  both  the  high 
degrees  of  congruence  in  the  policies  of 
the  three  ANZUS  partners  and  the 
remarkable  openness  and  vitality  of 
ANZUS  and  the  relationships  between 
the  three  allies. 

The  validity  of  the  alliance  was 
underscored  by  the  willingness  and  abili- 
ty of  the  partners  to  grapple  with  the 
sensitive  political  issues  of  port  access 
for  nuclear-powered  and  nuclear-armed 
warships.  The  leaders  of  the  opposition 
Australian  Labor  Party  (ALP)  have 
called  into  question  continued  port  ac- 
cess for  U.S.  Navy  ships,  thus  triggering 
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a  heated  public  controversy  on  this  issue 
on  the  eve  of  the  Council.  This  was  not  a 
problem  at  the  Council  meetings,  and 
the  final  communique  stated  une- 
quivocally that  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  "declared  their  continued  will- 
ingness to  accept  visits  to  their  ports  by 
United  States  Naval  vessels  whether 
conventional  or  nuclear-powered."  Im- 
mediately following  the  communique, 
William  Hayden,  leader  of  the  ALP 
parliamentary  opposition,  made  a 
dramatic  reversal  of  his  earlier  opposi- 
tion to  visits  by  nuclear-armed  warships. 
His  statement  also  made  clear  that  the 
ALP  supports  ANZUS.  Subsequently, 
the  ALP  party  conference  endorsed 
Hayden's  position. 

The  Council  also  addressed  and 
reached  agreement  on  broad  interna- 
tional issues.  Regarding  the  U.N. 
Special  Session  on  Disarmament, 
members  reaffirmed  their  commitment 
to  the  negotiation  of  effective,  balanced, 
and  verifiable  measures  of  arms  control, 
including  reductions  of  the  nuclear  ar- 
maments. They  welcomed  the  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  opening  of  negotia- 
tions on  strategic  arms  reductions.  The 
Council  members  also  were  in  complete 
agreement  on  the  need  for  continuing  ef- 
forts to  inhibit  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  as  well  as  for  action  by  the  in- 
ternational community  toward  the  con- 
clusion of  a  verifiable  and  effective  ban 
on  chemical  weapons. 

The  South  Pacific  region  received 
special  attention,  and  the  importance  of 
a  stable  security  environment  to  regional 
development  was  underscored.  Similarly, 
the  members  reaffirmed  their  support 
for  ASEAN  and  its  efforts  to  strengthen 
peace  and  security  in  the  region. 

Addressing  the  world  economy, 
Council  members  specifically  agreed  on 
the  need  to  strengthen  their  efforts  to 
stop  the  slide  toward  protectionism,  in- 
cluding agricultural  protectionism,  to 
support  measures  to  dismantle  protec- 
tionist barriers,  and  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  multilateral  trading  system. 
They  added  that  economic  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 
should  be  consistent  with  political  and 
security  interests.  Finally,  they  under- 
lined the  importance  of  assisting  the 
developing  countries  to  overcome  their 
difficulties  and  to  participate  fully  in  the 
Western  economic  system. 

Despite  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
Law  of  the  Sea — Australia  and  New 
Zealand  want  the  United  States  to  sign 
— the  ANZUS  Council  meeting  can  be 
called  an  unqualified  success. 


During  his  visit  to  Canberra,  Deputy 
Secretary  Stoessel  also  met  separately 
with  Australian  Prime  Minister  J. 
Malcolm  Fraser  and  with  ALP  leader 
Hayden  to  discuss  issues  of  mutual  con- 
cern. 

New  Zealand  Visit 

Following  the  ANZUS  Council,  Deputy 
Secretary  Stoessel  visited  New  Zealand 
June  23-25.  He  had  an  excellent  and 
productive  meeting  with  Prime  Minister 
Robert  Muldoon  followed  by  a  luncheon 
hosted  by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  a 
series  of  useful  meetings  with  Foreign 
Minister  Cooper,  Attorney  General  Mc- 
Clay,  and  other  senior  New  Zealand 
Government  officials.  During  these 
meetings,  New  Zealand  officials  noted 
the  importance  of  completing  the 
ratification  process  on  the  four  Pacific 
Island  treaties  currently  pending  before 
the  Senate  and  expressed  interest  in 
discussions  on  a  possible  antitrust 
cooperation  agreement.  In  addition, 
Deputy  Secretary  Stoessel  also  had  a 
cordial  meeting  and  valuable  exchange 
of  views  with  Wallace  "Bill"  Rowling, 
leader  of  the  opposition  Labor  Party  in 
New  Zealand. 

Conclusion 

Finally,  I  would  mention  that  I  engaged 
in  extensive  consultations  elsewhere  in 
Southeast  Asia  immediately  following 
the  ASEAN  and  ANZUS  meetings, 
visiting  Jakarta,  Bangkok,  and  Rangoon, 
for  calls  on  ranking  host  government  of- 
ficials. In  Jakarta,  I  was  received  by 


Foreign  Minister  [Kusumaatmadja] 
Mochtar  for  an  extremely  useful  di 
sion  on  a  range  of  bilateral  and  reg 
issues,  and  also  met  with  other  cab 
officials  of  the  Indonesian  Governn 
In  Thailand,  I  called  on  the  King 
[Bhumibol  Adulyadej],  and  then  me 
with  Prime  Minister  [Tinsulanonda 
Prem  and  senior  Thai  military  offk 
visited  Chiang  Mai  for  briefings  on 
Golden  Triangle  area  from  which  c 
a  significant  portion  of  heroin  ente 
the  international  drug  market.  I  all 
visited  refugee  camps  in  eastern 
Thailand  for  a  firsthand  look  at  thi 
tragic  problem  which  remains  imp( 
in  our  relations  with  ASEAN,  espe 
Thailand.  In  my  talks  with  the  Tha 
reiterated  Deputy  Secretary  Stoess 
assurances  given  at  the  ASEAN 
meetings  that  the  United  States  w< 
in  cooperation  with  the  internation 
fort,  sustain  a  substantial  resettlen 
program  to  permit  a  continued  red 
of  the  heavy  refugee  burden  on 
Thailand.  The  2-day  visit  to  Burma 
my  first  as  Assistant  Secretary  am 
vided  the  opportunity  for  excellent 
with  the  Burmese  Foreign  Ministe: 
Chit  Hlaing  and  other  high-rankinj 
ficials  of  the  Burmese  Government 
particular  emphasis  on  narcotics  C( 
our  development  assistance  progra 
and  the  quiet  warming  of  U.S. -Bui 
relations. 


irThe  complete  transcript  of  the  hej 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  o 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
fice,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


U.S.  Economic  Relations 
With  ASEAN 


by  Anthony  C.  Albrecht 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
June  10,  1982.  Mr.  Albrecht  is  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  East  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs. 1 

I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you  today  to 
discuss  our  economic  relations  with 
Southeast  Asia.  Our  ties  with  the 
Association  of  South  East  Asian  Nations 
(ASEAN)  are  increasing  in  importance 
as  our  economic  interdependence  with 
this  dynamic  region  expands  and 
demands  priority  attention. 


Our  contacts  with  the  Burmese 
Government  have  expanded  signifi 
since  our  cooperative  narcotics  pro 
began  in  1974.  Agency  for  Interna 
Development  (AID)  programs,  beg 
in  1980,  have  further  expanded  the 
contacts  at  the  same  time  that  Bui 
has  been  refusing  lucrative  approai 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  Although  we 
expect  a  change  in  Burma's  basic  c 
mitment  to  neutrality,  it  is  in  our  i 
terest  to  encourage  a  continued,  qi 
Burmese  opening  toward  the  Unite 
States  and  the  West.  Brunei— a  sn 
oil-rich  country  on  the  north  coast 
Kalimantan  (Borneo)— will  become 
independent  next  year  and  will  pro 
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ited  to  join  ASEAN  at  that  time, 
•espect  to  Vietnam,  the  United 
has  actively  cooperated  with  the 
N  efforts  to  restrict  multilateral 
pment  aid  so  long  as  Vietnamese 
continue  their  occupation  of  Kam- 
i. 

ice  its  establishment  in  August 
ASEAN— comprising  Indonesia, 
sia,  Singapore,  the  Philippines, 
lailand — has  emerged  as  a  grow- 
Dnomic  and  political  force  in 
;ast  Asia  and  on  the  world  scene. 
N's  announced  goals  are  to 
then  regional  cohesion  and  self- 
:e  while  promoting  economic 
pment.  The  organization 
ped  slowly  during  the  first  decade 
sxistence  due  to  the  diverse 
round  of  its  member  states  and  the 
titive  nature  of  their  economies, 
gained  rapid  momentum  following 
st  summit  conference  of  ASEAN 
s  in  Bali  in  1976.  Since  that  time, 
itical  cohesiveness  has  strength- 
ind  regional  cooperation  activity 
y  expanded.  Our  cooperation  with 
lN  on  Kampuchea  has  become 
ally  important. 

jriculture  and  the  production  of 
commodities  remain  the  principal 
mic  activities  in  ASEAN,  with  the 
e  exception  of  the  highly  in- 
alized  city  state  of  Singapore.  As  a 
,  commodity  market  issues — such 
:e  stabilization  and  market 
h— are  of  vital  importance.  Tin, 
il  rubber,  vegetable  oils,  tropical 
r,  and  sugar  are  especially  impor- 
3ur  decision  not  to  join  the  Sixth 
lational  Tin  Agreement  and  GSA 
Df  excess  tin  stocks  have  become 
ally  contentious  issues  over  the 
ear. 

le  real  annual  GNP  growth  of 
than  7%  over  the  past  decade  has 
i  ASEAN  a  well  deserved  reputa- 
s  one  of  the  most  promising 
h  areas  in  the  developing  world, 
rivate  sector  has  played  a  key  role 
s  economic  dynamism.  The  ASEAN 
'ies  recognize  that  private  enter- 
must  be  involved  in  the  develop- 
process  and  that  foreign  invest- 
should  play  an  important  role. 
lN  looks  to  the  United  States,  as 
s  to  other  developed  nations,  for 
rt  and  cooperation  in  providing 
:t  access,  investment  capital,  and 
mic  assistance  to  help  promote  its 
mic  development  goals. 
,ie  ASEAN  nations  now  must  cope 
egging  sales  of  export  com- 
es, increasing  costs  in  financing 
ment,  and  slower  growth  in  the 


members  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD).  ASEAN  needs  a  prosperous 
and  open  U.S.  market  if  it  is  to  continue 
to  grow— but  we  also  need  ASEAN  for 
vital  raw  materials  as  a  growing  market 
for  U.S.  exports  and  as  an  attractive 
home  for  U.S.  private  investment. 

Importance  of  ASEAN 

The  population  of  ASEAN  is  about  256 
million  people — comparable  to  that  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  combined. 
Estimated  per  capita  GNP's  range  from 
$420  in  Indonesia  to  $4,480  in 
Singapore.  ASEAN's  total  GNP  is  near- 
ly $200  billion.  It  is  rich  in  natural  and 
human  resources  and  occupies  a  key 
strategic  position  astride  vital  sea  lanes. 

ASEAN  countries  are  important 
suppliers  of  essential  U.S.  imports.  For 
example,  in  1980,  89%  of  our  natural 
rubber,  65%  of  our  tin,  6%  of  crude 
petroleum,  28%  of  our  hardwood 
lumber,  as  well  as  99%  of  our  palm  oil 
and  95%  of  our  coconut  imports  came 
from  ASEAN.  Most  of  our  tantalum/ 
niobium  and  much  of  our  tungsten  is  im- 
ported, and  the  region  is  a  vital  supplier 
of  these  minerals.  But  ASEAN  is  not 
only  a  source  of  key  resources  needed  by 
the  United  States  to  assure  our  security 
and  prosperity;  ASEAN  is  likewise  an 
important  and  rapidly  growing  market 
for  a  wide  range  of  U.S.  machinery, 
chemicals,  and  foodstuffs.  Thus,  in  1981 
our  exports  reached  nearly  $9  billion,  an 
increase  of  30%  since  1979.  Total  two- 
way  U.S.  trade  with  the  ASEAN  coun- 
tries was  about  $22  billion  last  year, 
making  ASEAN  our  fifth  most  impor- 
tant trade  partner.  Total  trade  has  more 
than  doubled  since  1977.  The  U.S. 
Export-Import  Bank,  with  an  exposure 
of  over  $2  billion,  has  fostered  increased 
exports  to  ASEAN. 

The  ASEAN  countries  appreciate 
that  their  economic  advance  requires 
close  cooperation  with  and  financial  sup- 
port from  foreign  investors.  We 
estimate  that  total  U.S.  investment  in 
ASEAN,  including  the  expenditures  of 
U.S.  oil  companies  in  exploration  and 
development  in  oil  and  gas  production- 
sharing  arrangements  with  Indonesia 
and  Malaysia,  now  amounts  to  about  $10 
billion. 

ASEAN-U.S.  Business  Council 

Because  all  of  the  ASEAN  governments 
perceive  a  major  role  for  business  and 
strive  to  foster  it,  cooperation  within 
ASEAN  and  with  the  international 


business  community  has  grown  rapidly. 
The  ASEAN  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  Industry  are  playing  an  increasingly 
important  role  in  ASEAN.  The  ASEAN- 
U.S.  Business  Council — which  joins  the 
business  communities  of  the  United 
States  and  ASEAN  in  the  fostering  of 
trade,  investment,  and  cooperative  proj- 
ects— has  given  a  new  and  important 
dimension  to  our  relationship  with 
Southeast  Asia.  We  look  increasingly  to 
the  council  to  help  promote  closer  ties 
with  ASEAN  and  consider  its  activities 
to  be  an  important  complement  to  the 
official  dialogue.  Recognition  of  this  role 
was  emphasized  by  Secretary  Haig  in  his 
address  before  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  last  September  when  he 
pointed  out  that  the  "U.S.-ASEAN 
Business  Council  is  a  model  of  how  our 
private  sectors  can  work  together  for 
mutual  benefit." 

We  will  continue  to  support  and  en- 
courage the  Business  Council.  It  carries 
out  activities  and  programs  which 
governments  cannot  do,  especially  in  the 
fields  of  training  and  technology 
transfer.  It  also  fosters  direct  contacts 
and  cooperation  between  business  people 
which  results  in  increased  trade  and  in- 
vestment and  greater  understanding. 

Since  its  establishment  in  July  1979, 
the  council  has  undertaken  various  pro- 
grams which  have  increased  the  flow  of 
information,  people,  and  ideas  between 
the  United  States  and  ASEAN.  Among 
the  more  notable  accomplishments  were 
an  ASEAN-U.S.  seminar  on  science  and 
technology  for  development  held  in 
Singapore  in  October  1980  and  a 
seminar  on  ASEAN-U.S.  automotive 
developments  held  in  Detroit  in  June 
1981.  Working  groups  on  technology, 
education,  and  training  to  facilitate 
technology  transfer  between  the  United 
States  and  ASEAN  have  been  formed, 
and  a  financial  conference  was  held  in 
Kuala  Lumpur  in  November  1981.  We 
look  forward  to  the  fall  meeting  of  the 
ASEAN-U.S.  Business  Council  which 
will  bring  about  100  of  ASEAN's  leading 
business  figures  to  Washington. 

Consultations  with  ASEAN 

The  United  States  has  found  that  it 
works  well  with  ASEAN  and  that  we 
are  able  to  cooperate  to  promote 
economic  growth  and  to  solve  mutual 
problems  because  our  approach  to  most 
basic  economic  issues  is  similar.  At  the 
June  1981  meeting  of  ASEAN  Foreign 
Ministers,  Secretary  Haig  stressed  that 
U.S.  policy  toward  ASEAN  rests  on 
three  important  commitments:  to 
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economic  development  and  commerce 
for  mutual  benefit,  to  fruitful  bilateral 
relations,  and  to  a  genuine  dialogue  be- 
tween equals  on  matters  of  common  con- 
cern. Indeed,  the  term  "dialogue"  has 
been  the  name  given  to  the  special  kind 
of  relationship  ASEAN  carries  on  with 
its  major  world  partners.  Our  economic 
dialogue  with  ASEAN  is  a  continuous 
operation  at  all  levels.  Since  1977  the 
United  States  and  representatives  of  the 
ASEAN  nations  have  had  four  formal 
meetings  at  ministerial  or  subministerial 
level  to  discuss  common  concerns  and  to 
seek  solutions  to  problems  in  the 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  spheres. 
Unlike  many  international  conferences, 
our  ASEAN  dialogues  have  been  char- 
acterized by  straight  talk  and  an  honest 
attempt  to  deal  with  issues  that  trouble 
both  sides.  For  example,  at  the  March 
1982  dialogue  in  Washington,  ASEAN 
representatives  clearly  and  frankly  told 
us  of  their  serious  concern  over  our 
GSA  tin  disposal  policy  and  the  new 
Caribbean  Basin  initiative.  On  tin,  we 
were  able  to  offer  further  consultations, 
and  we  are  willing  to  discuss  modifica- 
tion in  GSA  sales  practices  that  may  go 
some  way  to  meet  their  concerns.  On 
the  Caribbean  Basin  initiative,  we  ex- 
plained U.S.  goals  carefully  and  tried  to 
reassure  them  that  their  interests  would 
not  be  neglected  in  the  pursuit  of  our 
Caribbean  efforts. 

That  meeting  also  reviewed  our 
cooperative  regional  development 
assistance  program  with  ASEAN,  as 
well  as  special  educational  /  cultural  ex- 
changes. We  now  cooperate  to  enhance 
regional  institutions  in  areas  of  non- 
conventional  energy,  tropical  medicine, 
plant  quarantine,  and  agricultural 
development  planning.  We  are  looking 
at  the  possibility  for  technical,  scientific, 
and  administrative  fields."  In  addition, 
ASEAN  government  representatives 
have  tended  to  work  together  as  a  group 
to  formulate  common  positions  in  the 
United  Nations  and  other  international 
fora  on  issues  such  as  commodity  policy, 
global  negotiations,  refugees,  and  Kam- 
puchea. Their  ability  to  take  common 


positions  has  been  a  source  of  enhanced 
strength  and  influence  for  the  ASEAN 
nations.  Though  clearly  associated  with 
the  so-called  Third  World  group,  the 
ASEAN  countries  have  tended  toward  a 
moderate  role  on  most  North-South 
issues,  a  factor  of  great  interest  to  us  as 
we  strive  for  their  resolution.  ASEAN 
has  also  operated  as  an  effective  unit 
and  enhanced  its  bargaining  power  by 
establishing  bilateral  economic  dialogues 
with  third  countries  such  as  the  United 
States,  Japan,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Canada,  and  with  the  EC. 

ASEAN's  future  seems  bright. 
ASEAN's  rich  resource  base  and  its 
proven  economic  vitality  and  success 
make  it  a  leading  candidate  for  strong 
economic  growth  in  the  next  decade. 
While  there  are  no  major  proposals  for 
an  economic  union  of  the  five,  ASEAN 
economic  ministers  have  agreed  recently 
to  study  establishment  of  an  ASEAN- 
wide  free  trade  area. 

But  regardless  of  what  organiza- 
tional forms  it  takes  and  how 
cooperative  efforts  evolve  in  ASEAN, 
we  feel  confident  that  the  ASEAN-U.S. 
economic  relationship  will  continue  to  be 
one  of  increasing  interdependence. 
There  will  be  problems  typical  of  new 
ways  to  cooperate  such  as  in  marine 
science  and  to  promote  small-  and 
medium-scale  industry. 

ASEAN  Organization 

Because  the  nature  of  ASEAN  as  an 
organization  may  not  be  fully 
understood,  I  want  to  conclude  with  a 
brief  view  of  how  it  operates  and  where 
we  perceive  ASEAN  to  be  going.  Most 
importantly  ASEAN  should  be  seen  as  a 
pragmatic,  cooperative  organization  that 
is  sui  generis.  It  is  not  like  the  Euro- 
pean Community  (EC),  and  its  success 
should  not  be  judged  by  criteria  applied 
to  the  EC.  It  has  a  wide  variety  of 
cooperative  economic  and  technical  ac- 
tivities and  joint  industrial  projects,  and 
there  are  increasing  efforts  to  lower 
trade  barriers  within  ASEAN.  ASEAN 
functions  mainly  through  regular 


meetings  of  its  foreign  ministers  ai 
economic  and  other  ministers,  thro 
national  secretariats  in  each  of  the 
foreign  ministries,  and  through  a  a 
of  technical  intergovernmental  com 
tees  in  areas  such  as  food  and 
agriculture;  finance  and  banking;  a 
dustry,  minerals,  and  energy.  Ther 
small  ASEAN  secretariat  in  Jakarl 
but  the  governments  have  until  no\ 
strictly  limited  its  size  and  role. 

The  ASEAN  secretariat  and  m 
the  committee  structure  is  focused 
the  original  nonpolitical  goals  of  th 
organization  as  outlined  in  the  ASI 
declaration  of  1967 — fostering  of  c 
laboration  in  "economic,  social,  cult 
any  close  relationship."  In  a  period 
slower  world  growth,  there  will  be 
tectionist  pressures  on  both  sides, < 
must  be  resisted.  However,  in  the  1 
of  our  shared  goals  and  our  commc 
terests  in  an  open  world  economic 
system  and  our  common  approach 
toward  peace  and  stability  in  Soutl 
Asia,  it  is  in  the  U.S.  interest  to  co 
tinue  to  support  the  demonstrated 
dependence,  self-reliance,  and  econ 
dynamism  of  ASEAN. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hea 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  o: 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
fice,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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irisdictional  Conflict 


)avis  R.  Robinson 

Remarks  to  the  Parker  School  of 
tign  and  Comparative  Law,  Colum- 
University,  New  York,  on  June  30, 
!.  Dr.  Davis  is  Legal  Adviser  of  the 
artment  of  State. 

>uld  like  to  speak  on  a  subject  that 
found  to  be  of  great  importance  dur- 
the  past  year  as  the  Legal  Adviser 
le  State  Department:  jurisdictional 
lict  in  the  regulation  of  transna- 
al  economic  activity. 
This  issue  has  recently  involved  the 
lest  levels  of  our  Government.  On 
e  18,  President  Reagan  decided  that 
continuation  of  martial  law  and  the 
pression  of  human  rights  in  Poland, 
the  continuing  deep  involvement  of 
Soviet  Union  in  events  there,  re- 
•ed  further  U.S.  economic  sanctions 
inst  the  Soviet  Union.  The  sanctions 
osed  bear  directly  upon  economic  ac- 
;y  outside  the  United  States.  The 
sident  decided  to  extend  existing 
.  controls  on  the  export  of  oil  and 
production,  transmission  and  refin- 
equipment  to  the  U.S.S.R.  "to  in- 
le  equipment  produced  by  sub- 
aries  of  the  U.S.  companies  abroad 
veil  as  equipment  produced  abroad 
er  licenses  issued  by  U.S. 
lpanies." 

President  Reagan's  action  was 
;ctly  linked  to  the  continuing  Soviet 
)lvement  in  and  responsibility  for 
nts  in  Poland.  As  his  June  18  state- 
it  on  the  new  U.S.  sanctions  ex- 
ns: 

The  objective  of  the  United  States  in  im- 
ng  the  sanctions  has  been  and  continues 
e  to  advance  reconciliation  in  Poland, 
e  December  30,  1981,  little  has  changed 
:erning  the  situation  in  Poland;  there  has 
i  no  movement  that  would  enable  us  to 
ertake  positive  reciprocal  measures.  The 
sion  taken  today  will,  we  believe,  advance 
objective  of  reconciliation  in  Poland. 

I  do  not  want  to  say  much  more 
ut  the  details  of  our  recent  extension 
[J.S.  oil  and  gas  controls  to  foreign 
sidiaries  and  licensees  of  U.S. 
'mology.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  cur- 
it  discussion  and  diplomatic  activity 
'cerning  the  new  U.S.  controls,  and 
;  ensuing  dust  will  not  settle  for  quite 
Tile.  Rather,  I  would  like  to  address, 


more  generally,  the  broad  range  of  areas 
where  conflicting  international  claims  to 
jurisdiction  may  be  reconciled  and  a 
framework  for  seeking  such  reconcilia- 
tion. 

The  problem  of  jurisdictional  conflict 
between  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  is  an  unavoidable  outgrowth  of 
the  nature  and  functioning  of  govern- 
mental systems.  In  order  to  advance  its 
national  interests,  the  United  States 
regulates  a  broad  range  of  economic  ac- 
tivities through  its  statutes  and  regula- 
tions. Sometimes  matters  of  broad  na- 
tional importance  are  involved; 
sometimes  more  limited  interests  are  at 
stake. 

Much  of  our  regulation  is  confined  in 
scope  or  effect  to  conduct  on  U.S.  ter- 
ritory. Some,  however,  reach  beyond  our 
borders  to  affect  persons  or  conduct  out- 
side our  territory.  This  "reaching 
beyond"  frequently  poses  jurisdictional 
conflicts  with  other  governments  with 
competing  claims  or  interests  in  the  par- 
ticular activities  involved. 

There  is  no  single  "conflicts  of 
jurisdiction"  problem.  There  are  dif- 
ferent problems  involving  differing  in- 
terests and  facts.  A  variety  of  U.S. 
regulatory  measures  affects  persons  or 
transactions  abroad.  They  are  for- 
mulated and  enforced  by  many  different 
agencies.  A  listing  of  a  few  of  our  con- 
flicts of  recent  years  demonstrates  the 
breadth  of  this  problem. 

Antiboycott  Regulation 

Consider,  first,  the  area  of  the  anti- 
boycott  regulation.  Conflicts  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  foreign  governments 
often  involve  agencies'  discretionary  ap- 
plication of  U.S.  requirements  to  con- 
duct abroad.  The  reach  of  antiboycott 
regulation,  however,  is  not  a  matter  of 
substantial  agency  discretion.  Section  8 
of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979  specifically  requires  application  to 
conduct  abroad.  That  section  bars  U.S. 
persons  engaged  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  from  taking  or  knowingly 
agreeing  to  take  any  of  a  long  list  of 
specified  actions  "with  intent  to  comply 
with,  further  or  support  any  boycott 
fostered  or  imposed"  by  a  foreign 
government  against  a  country  friendly 
to  the  United  States.  The  act  then 


defines  "United  States  person"  to  em- 
brace foreign  subsidiaries  or  affiliates 
which  are  found  to  be  controlled,  in  fact, 
by  domestic  concerns. 

Congress  judged  that  section  8  had 
to  be  extended  to  U.S.  subsidiaries 
abroad  in  order  to  avoid  evasion  and 
frustration  of  the  section's  purposes. 
The  application  of  section  8  to  foreign 
subsidiaries,  however,  has  been  objec- 
tionable to  some  other  governments, 
particularly  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
United  Kingdom  argues  that  subsidiaries 
incorporated  in  that  country  are  U.K. 
persons,  bound  to  follow  only  the  law 
and  policies  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
the  antiboycott  area,  the  conscious  and 
deliberate  policy  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  to  leave  decisions  on  compliance 
with  foreign  boycotts  to  the  firms  con- 
cerned. Hence,  the  United  Kingdom 
argues,  U.S.  regulation  of  the  boycott 
behavior  of  U.K.  subsidiaries  constitutes 
an  unacceptable  substitution  by  the 
United  States  of  its  own  policy  for 
British  policy. 

Commerce  Department  Controls 

This  dispute  is  not  academic.  Commerce 
Department  enforcement  actions  involv- 
ing sanctions  against  a  number  of 
foreign  subsidiaries  have  prompted 
vigorous  protests  from  some  of  our 
allies. 

The  Export  Administration  Act. 

The  Export  Administration  Act  also  pro- 
vides broad  authority  to  impose  controls 
on  exports  for  U.S.  national  security  or 
foreign  policy  purposes  or  to  meet  prob- 
lems of  domestic  short  supplies.  Such 
controls  have  produced  recurring  con- 
flicts with  foreign  jurisdictions.  The 
potential  for  conflict  has  increased  since 
1977,  when  Congress  amended  the  act 
to  give  the  President  the  authority  to 
control  the  export  of  goods  or  technical 
data  "subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  or  exported  by  any  person 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States." 

Controls  imposed  under  the  Export 
Administration  Act  can  have  far- 
reaching  effects  on  foreign  economic  ac- 
tivity involving  transactions  in 
U.S. -origin  goods  or  technology.  The 
Export  Administration  Regulations 
regulate  re-exports — or  sometimes  even 
in-country  transfers — of  exported  com- 
modities and  technical  data.  Foreign 
consignees  may  be  required  to  obtain 
authorization  before  re-exporting  or 
transferring  U.S. -origin  commodities  or 
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data,  or  in  some  cases,  products  manu- 
factured using  them.  Under  the  act  and 
regulations,  failure  to  comply  with  such 
requirements  may  expose  foreign  per- 
sons to  U.S.  criminal  penalties. 

Denial  Order.  In  practice,  the 
United  States  usually  enforces  its  con- 
trols on  foreign  firms  through  Com- 
merce Department  action  denying  vio- 
lators the  right  to  receive  future  exports 
from  the  United  States.  Such  "denial 
orders"  promote  compliance  with  U.S. 
requirements  abroad  for  established 
firms  which  are  dependent  upon  con- 
tinued access  to  U.S.  goods  and  tech- 
nology. 

A  denial  order  normally  operates  to 
deprive  the  foreign  person  subject  to  the 
order  of  access  to  U.S.  goods  from 
either  the  United  States  or  foreign  sup- 
pliers. For  example,  a  September  1981 
Commerce  Department  denial  order  bar- 
ring further  U.S.  exports  to  UAA,  a 
Libyan  airline,  also  prohibited  foreign 
persons  from  transferring  any 
U.S. -origin  goods  or  technology  to  UAA. 
These  prohibitions  covered  U.S.  goods, 
even  if  they  had  been  exported  from  the 
United  States  before  the  denial  order. 

Treasury  Department  Regulations 

Certain  Treasury  Department  regula- 
tions raise  many  of  these  same  issues. 
Treasury  maintains  a  variety  of  blocking 
controls,  prohibitions  on  trade,  and 
restrictions  on  financial  transactions 
with  several  countries  and  their  na- 
tionals, including  Cuba,  North  Korea, 
and  Vietnam.  These  are  "grandfathered" 
vestiges  of  the  President's  authority 
under  section  5(b)  of  the  Trading  with 
the  Enemy  Act.  The  International 
Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act  of 
1977  and  the  National  Emergencies  Act 
have  continued  the  substance  of  the 
President's  broad  emergency  economic 
powers  under  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Act  but  place  significant  pro- 
cedural and  substantive  restrictions  on 
new  future  uses  of  these  powers. 

These  controls  all  involve  extensive 
U.S.  regulation  of  conduct  in  foreign 
territory  by  persons  the  United  States 
regards  as  subject  to  its  jurisdiction. 
U.S.  nationals  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  are  barred  from  trading  with 
proscribed  countries  or  with  their  na- 
tionals. The  controls  also  extend  to  sub- 
sidiaries of  U.S.  firms  abroad.  The  most 
noted  recent  use  of  the  President's 
broad  emergency  powers  was  the 
November  1979  blocking  of  Iranian 
assets  in  U.S.  banks  and  their  overseas 


branches  and  subsidiaries  under  the  In- 
ternational Emergency  Economic 
Powers  Act. 

The  U.S.  Antitrust  Law 

In  the  areas  I've  sketched  so  far,  the 
U.S.  actions  have  been  conceived  and 
applied  to  serve  foreign  policy  or  na- 
tional security  ends.  However,  U.S. 
regulatory  actions  taken  for  essentially 
domestic  purposes  may  also  produce 
conflicts  of  jurisdiction. 

The  most  familiar  and  widely  noted 
illustration  of  this  is  U.S.  antitrust  law. 
Most  of  the  professional  writing  and 
public  and  intergovernmental  discussion 
of  international  conflicts  of  jurisdiction 
has  dealt  with  antitrust. 

The  international  conflicts  regarding 
U.S.  antitrust  jurisdiction  follow  from 
the  long  course  of  U.S.  judicial  decisions 
holding  that  U.S.  antitrust  jurisdiction 
extends  to  conduct  abroad  having  direct 
and  substantial  effects  upon  U.S.  com- 
merce. The  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity, and  other  jurisdictions  also 
make  use  of  effects  principles  in  defining 
their  own  antitrust  jurisdiction.  Indeed, 
some  commentators  have  suggested  that 
conflicts  over  "effects"  jurisdiction  may 
eventually  disappear.  For  the  foresee- 
able future,  however,  major  U.S.  trading 
partners,  including  the  United  Kingdom, 
Canada,  and  Australia,  can  be  expected 
to  have  reservations  with  respect  to  the 
exercise  of  U.S.  antitrust  regulation  on 
the  basis  of  effects  in  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  the  possibility  of  private 
treble  damage  actions  in  the  United 
States,  which  foreign  officials  often  like 
to  describe  as  "that  rogue  elephant," 
probably  insures  the  continuation  of 
jurisdictional  conflicts  in  the  antitrust 
area. 

Securities 

Another  prominent  example  of  essential- 
ly domestic  regulation  raising  conflicts 
with  foreign  jurisdictions  is  in  the 
securities  field.  For  example,  with 
respect  to  the  enforcement  activities  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, foreign  bank  secrecy  legislation  has 
impeded  the  Commission's  ability  to 
detect  and  correct  insider  trading  or 
other  abuses  in  U.S.  markets.  The  prob- 
lems involved  are  illustrated  in  two 
widely  noted  recent  insider  trading 
cases,  SEC  v.  Banco,  della  Svizzera 
Italiana,  referred  to  as  the  "St.  Joe" 
case  because  it  involves  options  in  St. 
Joe  Minerals  Corporation,  and  SEC  v. 
Certain  Unknown  Purchasers,  referred 


to  as  the  Santa  Fe  case  because  it  in 
volves  stock  and  options  of  the  Santi 
International  Corporation.  Both  case 
volve  allegations  that  insiders  used 
Swiss  banks  to  effect  purchases  of  si 
and  options  in  U.S.  markets  prior  to 
public  announcement  of  takeover  bid 
for  these  companies. 

Heretofore,  the  identities  of  prin 
cipals  in  insider  trading  transactions 
often  have  been  shielded  by  Swiss  pe 
laws  barring  disclosure  of  confident 
banking  information.  However,  in  St 
Joe,  the  judge  indicated  his  intention 
order  the  Swiss  bank  to  disclose  its  ] 
cipals  notwithstanding  the  possibility 
sanctions  under  Swiss  law.  A  client 
waiver  was  subsequently  obtained,  a 
the  information  sought  was  produce* 
Santa  Fe,  the  SEC  believes  that  ext< 
sive  insider  trading  was  carried  on 
through  several  Swiss  banks  and  has 
sought  disclosure  of  the  bank's  prin- 
cipals. 

Protecting  the  U.S.  Commodity 
Market 

Measures  to  protect  the  integrity  of 
commodity  markets  have  also  posed 
jurisdictional  conflicts.  The  Commod 
Futures  Trading  Commission  must  s 
information  from  foreign  commoditii 
traders  about  their  principals  in  trail 
actions  on  U.S.  markets  or  other  inf 
mation  necessary  for  the  commissior 
meet  its  regulatory  responsibilities,  f 
measures  have  resulted  in  conflict  w 
other  countries.  Including  particular! 
the  United  Kingdom,  both  because  o 
the  importance  of  British  commoditii 
markets  and  because  of  continuing  I 
objections  to  U.S.  activities  affecting 
persons  or  transactions  in  the  Unitei 
Kingdom.  Thus,  a  call  by  the  commis 
for  information  from  a  party  in  the 
United  Kingdom  triggered  the  first  i 
vocation  of  the  1980  British  Protecti 
of  Trading  Interests  Act. 

Many  other  agencies  and  areas  < 
regulation  create  similar  conflicts  of 
jurisdiction,  but  I  think  that  this  sur 
should  give  you  an  idea  of  the  scope 
the  problem  of  conflicts  of  jurisdictu 

Reactions  of  Foreign  Governments 
to  Claims 

Claims  to  regulatory  jurisdiction  by 
country  may,  of  course,  give  rise  to 
jections  from  other  countries.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  important  to  recogri 
that  exercises  of  jurisdiction  do  not 
always  present  legal  issues  in  the 
abstract.  Rather,  foreign  governmer 
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of  such  actions  will  be  affected  by 
:tual  and  political  context.  Govern- 
tend  to  be  more  receptive  toward 
Is  in  situations  in  which  common 
il  objectives  suggest  that  restraint 
lerance  would  be  appropriate.  For 
ile,  in  the  November  1979  blocking 
iian  assets,  conflicts  were  mini- 
because  of  a  shared  concern  for 
ght  of  the  American  hostages  in 
n. 

other  contexts,  the  reactions  of 
a  governments  may  be  different, 
countries,  such  as  the  United 
om,  France,  Canada,  and  Aus- 
which  have  objected  at  one  time 
ither  to  broad  assertions  of  U.S. 
ction,  have  enacted  or  are  con- 
lg  "blocking  statutes."  These  vary 
n,  but  all  permit  foreign  govern- 
to  block  their  nationals'  or  com- 
['  compliance  with  foreign  demands 
cument  production  or  other 
itory  measures. 

)  date,  the  blocking  statutes  have, 
ps,  involved  more  symbol  than 
tnce.  The  British  Protection  of 
ig  Interests  Act,  enthusiastically 
id  by  Parliament  in  1980  as  a 
rise  to  perceived  American  ex- 
»  has,  until  today,  only  been  in- 
in  the  Commodity  Futures 
ng  Commission  investigation 
>usly  mentioned.  However,  the 
tial  for  enactment  or  implementa- 
f  blocking  statutes  stands  as  a 
ng  to  U.S.  regulators.  Indeed, 
U.S.  agencies  have  modified  their 
;igatory  actions  to  avoid  triggering 
n  blocking  action.  Such  self- 
ied  limitations  naturally  help  to 
international  controversy,  but  they 
ilso  be  a  complicating  factor  and, 
ne  cases,  impair  valid  U.S.  law  en- 
nent  interests. 

Department's  Approach 

tarting  point  is  an  analysis  quite 
.r  to  that  being  followed  by  many 
courts.  U.S.  courts  have  recognized 
3ed  to  take  into  account,  in  the  ex- 
i  of  jurisdiction,  both  the  interests 
j  United  States  and  the  interests  of 
states  concerned  with  a  given 
action.  We  have  supported  the 
Dpment  of  a  "rule  of  reasonable- 
in  various  fact  situations  involving 
tening  conflicts  of  jurisdiction, 
his  approach  was  articulated  in 
in  the  Ninth  Circuit's  decision  in 
ow  famous  Timberlane  case.  The 
;  there  set  out  a  range  of  factors  to 
:ighed  in  situations  involving  com- 
er, state  interests.  The  substance  of 


the  Timberlane  balancing  approach  was 
subsequently  taken  up  by  the  Third  Cir- 
cuit in  the  Mannington  Mills  case. 
Again,  the  Court  set  out  a  variety  of  il- 
lustrative factors  to  be  considered  in 
determining  whether  jurisdiction  is  prop- 
er. The  balancing  approach  also  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Tenth  Circuit  in  the 
Amax  case,  a  case  dismissing  an  an- 
titrust claim  on  the  basis  of  a  balancing 
analysis.  Most  recently,  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit, in  the  Mitsui  case,  noted  and  com- 
mended the  Timberlane  analysis.  This 
balancing  approach  is  likewise  reflected 
in  section  403  of  the  draft  Restatement 
of  Foreign  Relations  Law  of  the  United 
States,  as  revised  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Law  Institute. 

This  developing  approach  in  given 
fact  situations  of  weighing  and  balancing 
competing  national  interests  in  assessing 
a  proposed  exercise  of  jurisdiction  is 
based  on  the  recognition  that  a  given 
transaction  may  be  of  legitimate  interest 
to  more  than  one  state.  The  factors  to 
be  considered  include: 

•  The  links,  such  as  nationality, 
residence,  or  economic  activity  between 
the  regulating  state  and  the  persons 
principally  responsible  for  the  activity  to 
be  regulated; 

•  The  importance  of  regulation  to 
the  regulating  state; 

•  The  extent  of  other  states'  in- 
terest in  regulating  the  activity;  and 

•  The  existence  of  potential  or  ac- 
tual conflict  with  regulation  by  other 
states. 

The  State  Department  has  sought  to 
use  this  kind  of  approach  in  its  own 
legal  analyses  and  in  our  work  with 
other  agencies  on  their  activities.  In 
testimony  and  in  comments  on  pending 
legislation,  we  have  commended  the 
principles  reflected  in  the  Timberlane 
decision  to  Congress.  We  have  also  sup- 
ported the  proper  application  of  such 
principles  in  litigation.  In  the  uranium 
litigation,  my  predecessor  at  the  State 
Department  wrote  to  the  Seventh  Cir- 
cuit in  the  spring  of  1980  that  "in  future 
proceedings  in  this  and  other  cases,  the 
courts  should  give  due  consideration  to 
the  views  of  interested  foreign  govern- 
ments and  take  into  account  appropriate 
considerations  of  comity  where  there  is 
possible  conflict  between  the  laws  or 
policies  of  nation  states." 

The  balancing  approach  is  clearly 
not  a  failsafe  procedure  for  resolving  or 
preventing  jurisdictional  controversies. 
There  will  inevitably  be  instances  in 
which  the  U.S.  Government's  national 
security  needs  and  other  predominant 


policy  interests  demand  action  even 
though  it  may  create  a  conflict  with 
foreign  interests  and  claims  to  jurisdic- 
tion. The  balancing  approach  to  the 
resolution  of  jurisdictional  conflict  can- 
not prevent  such  outcomes.  What  it  can 
do  is  help  to  insure  that  decisions  which 
implicate  significant  foreign  concerns 
follow  an  informed  and  careful  evalua- 
tion and  weighing  of  the  relevant  U.S. 
and  foreign  interests. 

Practical  Steps  To  Resolve  Conflicts 

There  is  also  a  wide  range  of  practical 
steps  that  we  are  taking  in  order  to  pre- 
vent or  resolve  jurisdictional  conflicts.  In 
some  instances,  there  are  established 
procedures  of  intergovernmental 
cooperation  which  help,  significantly,  to 
prevent  or  mitigate  conflicts.  Both  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  regularly  give, 
through  our  embassies,  prior  notice  to 
other  governments  potentially  concerned 
before  taking  antitrust  enforcement  ac- 
tions implicating  their  interests.  The  an- 
titrust agencies  likewise  regularly  con- 
sult with  foreign  governments  concern- 
ing particular  enforcement  activities. 

These  practices  derive  from  a  set  of 
agreed  OECD  [Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development] 
guidelines  on  notice  and  consultation  in 
the  antitrust  area.  They  are  sometimes 
supplemented  by  bilateral  agreements 
with  foreign  governments.  Notifications 
under  these  institutional  arrangements 
have  helped  to  prevent  unpleasant  sur- 
prises, while  consultations  have  some- 
times brought  about  modernization  of 
either  U.S.  actions  or  foreign  objections. 

There  has  been  an  important  recent 
development  in  this  area.  Yesterday,  the 
U.S.  and  Australian  Governments  took  a 
long  step  forward  by  concluding  an 
agreement  for  antitrust  cooperation  con- 
taining significant  provisions  on  notice 
and  consultation,  private  treble  damage 
actions,  and  blocking  statutes. 

•  The  agreement  provides  for  each 
party  to  notify  the  other  of  antitrust- 
related  actions  or  policies  with  implica- 
tions for  the  interests  of  the  other  party. 

•  The  two  Governments  agreed  to 
consult  with  respect  to  potential  con- 
flicts, to  take  each  other's  interests  into 
account  during  such  consultations,  and 
to  give  the  fullest  consideration  to  modi- 
fying their  policies  or  enforcement  ac- 
tions in  the  interest  of  avoiding  jurisdic- 
tional conflict. 

•  Of  particular  interest  to  the  Aus- 
tralian Government  is  the  provision  con- 
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cerning  private  litigation.  Where  private 
antitrust  proceedings  are  pending  in  a 
U.S.  court  relating  to  conduct  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  intergovernmental 
consultation  under  the  agreement,  the 
Australian  Government  may  request  the 
U.S.  Government  to  participate  in  that 
litigation.  The  U.S.  Government  has 
agreed  that,  in  such  cases,  it  shall  report 
to  the  court  on  the  substance  and  out- 
come of  the  consultations. 

•  Of  importance  to  the  United 
States  is  Australia's  agreement  that  the 
mere  seeking  by  legal  process  of  infor- 
mation or  documents  located  in  its  ter- 
ritory shall  not  per  se  be  regarded  as 
constituting  a  basis  for  invoking 
Australia's  blocking  statute,  provided 
that  it  has  received  prior  notice  of  the 
issuance  of  such  process. 

Outside  the  antitrust  area,  other 
agencies  engage  in  notification  and  con- 
sultation with  affected  foreign  govern- 
ments on  an  informal  basis.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  SEC's  Santa  Fe  case,  to 
which  I  referred  earlier,  the  SEC  and 
the  Justice  and  State  Departments  have 
carried  on  discussions  with  Swiss 
Government  officials  to  attempt  to 
devise  a  mutually  acceptable  procedure 
to  identify  suspected  insider  traders. 
Significant  progress  has  been  made  on 
this  issue.  The  Office  of  Antiboycott 
Compliance  at  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, too,  has  recognized  the  utility  of 
the  notice  and  consultation  process  as  a 
means  to  deal  with  foreign  interests  and 
concerns  involved  in  particular  cases. 

Information  Flow 

There  is  an  additional  area  to  which  the 
people  in  my  office  devote  a  lot  of  atten- 
tion and  energy.  Foreign  interests  can 
be  taken  into  account  in  a  given  situa- 
tion only  if  the  right  people  are  aware  of 
the  right  facts.  State  Department  or 
other  agency  officials  familiar  with 
potential  international  ramifications 
must  know  about  potential  agency  ac- 
tions which  may  pose  jurisdictional  con- 
flicts. Agency  officials  in  a  position  to 
shape  agency  action  to  properly  reflect 
foreign  interests  must  know  what  those 
interests  are.  Too  often  jurisdictional 
conflicts  have  come  about  needlessly 
because  the  government  as  an  institu- 
tion failed  to  insure  that  the  right  people 
were  in  touch  with  each  other. 

The  problem  is  one  of  information 
flow.  Both  within  and  among  agencies. 
Accordingly,  it  is  a  matter  of  priority  for 
my  staff  to  develop  and  expand  their 
working  relationships  with  other  govern- 


ment departments  and  agencies  involved 
in  transnational  economic  regulation. 
Through  these  relationships,  we  can  help 
to  insure  that  other  agencies  carry  out 
their  responsibilities  with  the  broadest 
possible  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
affected  foreign  interests. 

International  jurisdictional  conflicts 
are  a  problem  and  a  challenge  for  both 
the  sound  administration  of  our  laws 
and  the  wise  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy.  Because  jurisdictional  conflicts 
may  emerge  in  areas  of  broad  political 
or  security  concern  to  our  country,  they 
cannot  always  be  avoided.  The  interests 
of  the  United  States  may  compel  us  to 
assert  our  jurisdiction  in  ways  that  our 
friends  and  allies  may  oppose.  Never- 
theless, we  in  the  Department  of  State 
and  in  my  office  are  determined  to 
strengthen  the  framework  for  avoiding 
or  mitigating  conflicts  whenever  possi- 
ble, in  light  of  our  fundamental  policy 
objectives  and  national  security  re- 
quirements. ■ 


Trade  in  the  1980s 


by  Denis  Lamb 

Address  at  the  Iowa  State  Trade 
Conference  in  Ames,  Iowa,  on  May  20, 
1982.  Mr.  Lamb  is  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Economic  and  Business 
Affairs. 

The  next  several  years  pose  enormous 
challenges  for  trade  policy  and  for  U.S. 
Government  efforts  to  assist  exporters. 
I  would  like  to  discuss  both  challenges 
with  you  today,  beginning  with  the 
challenge  to  policy. 

Slow  growth,  high  unemployment, 
and  inflation  in  many  countries — plus  in- 
creased international  competition  and 
new  trade  and  investment  distortions — 
are  imposing  growing  strains  on  the 
trading  system. 

The  pace  of  liberalization  has 
slowed,  and  pressure  for  increased  pro- 
tectionism is  rising  both  here  and 
abroad.  There  is  sentiment  in  Europe  to 
restrict  imports  from  Japan,  the 
developing  countries,  and  the  United 
States.  Advanced  developing  countries, 
having  chosen  the  path  of  export-led 
growth,  nevertheless  erect  barriers  to 
developed-country  exports.  Japan  bars 
imports  to  a  degree  that  we  believe  is  in- 
consistent with  its  role  as  a  major  par- 
ticipant in  the  trading  system. 


In  the  United  States,  feelings 
running  high  over  other  countries 
moves  to  restrict  our  exports  and 
use  of  subsidies  to  compete  with  i 
third  markets.  At  the  same  time, 
protect  certain  sectors  of  our  ecoi 
and  there  is  talk  of  extending  pro 
to  others.  As  a  result,  we  have  co 
for  our  share  of  foreign  criticism. 

The  resurgence  of  protectioni 
the  resulting  negative  tone  of  the 
national  debate  reflect  two  simple 
First,  most  developed  countries  a 
under  enormous  political  pressure 
alleviate  current  economic  problei 
particularly  high  unemployment, ; 
do  it  quickly.  Second,  most  count 
and  many  companies,  have  seen  t 
dependence  on  exports  grow  in  I 
years.  The  need  to  pay  for  expens 
ported  oil  has  been  a  principal  re* 
is  true  for  us,  but  it  is  particular!; 
for  many  developing  countries. 

Against  this  backdrop  of  worl 
economic  stagnation,  and  an  incr< 
need  to  export,  we  also  face  a  raj 
changing  trade  evironment.  Majo: 
changes  we  can  see  now  and  whi< 
accelerate  in  the  coming  decade  ii 

•  The  growing  importance  of 
technology  trade  and  investment; 

•  The  emergence  of  the  newl 
dustrializing  developing  countries 
jor  competitive  forces  in  the  inter 
tional  economy;  and 

•  The  expanding  role  of  serv 

Our  task  is  complex.  We  mus 
the  gains  of  the  postwar  period  a 
adapt  to  the  future.  In  short,  we 
resist  pressures  for  short-term  m 
that  offer  no  solutions,  tackle  em 
problems,  and  plan  for  the  long-t< 
Our  objectives  are  linked.  The  ris 
governments  will  take  new  measi 
protect  domestic  markets  can  onl; 
avoided  by  renewed  international 
mitment  to  work  for  a  freer,  mor 
trading  system — a  system  which 
meet  the  needs  of  the  1980s  and  1 
and  a  system  that  will  insure  equ 
opportunities  for  all. 

The  United  States  is  working 
toward  an  international  consensu: 
dress  the  key  issues.  Three  meeti 
the  Organization  for  Economic  C< 
tion  and  Development  (OECD)  mi 
terial,  which  took  place  last  week 
Versailles  summit  in  June,  and  th 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  an 
Trade  (GATT)  ministerial  in  Nov* 
— are  the  focal  points  of  our  cam 
Discussions  and  decisions  taken  a 
meetings  will  have  a  strong  influx 
the  direction  of  international  trad 
tions  for  the  1980s. 
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ur  medium-term  goals  are  well 
;d,  although  in  some  cases,  we  are 
ansidering  how  best  to  achieve 
Let  me  describe  briefly  what  we 
>eking  in  several  areas. 

Technology 

ugh  no  precise  definition  of  high 
ology  industries  is  possible,  they 
;nerally  intensely  research  depend- 
id  innovative  in  applying  research 
,s  to  new  products  and  processes, 
products  or  services  usually  in- 
a  high  level  of  research  and 
apment  and  technically  sophis- 
d  production  methods, 
he  introduction  of  new  tech- 
ies,  such  as  microprocessors  and 
ics,  will  increase  the  pace  of  struc- 
change.  On  balance,  this  is  a 
ve  development.  In  contrast  to  the 
tments  we  have  had  to  make  as 
y  costs  rose,  technological  change 
ises  to  create  new  jobs  and  pro- 
economic  growth.  The  introduction 
ne  new  technologies  involves 
er  kind  of  change  as  well — the  in- 
tionalization  of  production.  At  a  re- 
iechnological  fair  in  Chicago,  none 
i  newest  products  on  display  was 
oped  or  produced  in  a  single  coun- 

ooking  ahead,  we  need  to  find 
to  minimize  the  trade  frictions 
i  arise  because  of  varying  degrees 
vernment  involvement  in  promoting 
technology  products.  Much  work 
leeds  to  be  done  to  facilitate  the 
af  new  technologies  across  national 
iers.  The  United  States  is  pressing 
ie  formation  on  working  groups  in 
ECD  and  the  GATT  to  look  at 
barriers  and  problems  in  the  high 
ology  area.  The  unique  characteris- 
f  this  trade  suggest  that  distortions 
that  have  not  been  previously  con- 
id  internationally,  such  as  industry 
ting  and  government  financed 
rch  and  developmenmt.  As  we  see 
p  first  task  of  the  proposed  GATT 
jing  group  will  be  to  identify  these 
;  lions  and  recommend  which  of 
;  can  be  handled  under  existing 
|r  rules  and  procedures. 

loping  Countries 

iiewly  industrializing  countries  will 
nt  major  challenges  and  oppor- 
es  in  this  decade.  An  anticipated 
increase  in  manufactured  imports 
these  countries  will  add  to  existing 
ures  to  adjust  output  and  employ- 
in  our  traditional  labor-intensive 


industries.  The  need  to  adjust  will  broad- 
en and  intensify  as  their  numbers  in- 
crease and  they  begin  to  move  up  the 
technological  ladder. 

Growth  in  the  newly  industrializing 
countries  also  can  provide  increased  op- 
portunities for  developed  country  ex- 
ports and  investment.  In  the  1970s, 
developed  country  exports  to  the  newly 
industrializing  countries  grew  at  roughly 
the  same  pace  as  trade  among  developed 
countries.  The  major  policy  challenge  for 
us  is  to  find  ways  to  induce  and  encour- 
age these  countries  to  become  full  part- 
ners in  the  liberal  trading  system.  We 
hope  the  GATT  ministerial  will  address 
this  issue  creatively,  recognizing  that  the 
basic  bargain  that  needs  to  be  struck  in- 
volves safeguarding  their  access  to  our 
markets,  in  return  for  which  they  should 
be  willing  to  reduce  barriers  to 
developed  country  exports. 

Services 

The  third  key  area  is  services.  As  other 
countries  experience  the  shift  to  services 
which  occurred  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  1970s,  we  can  expect  heightened 
international  competition  in  a  number  of 
sectors.  At  present,  there  is  no  interna- 
tional framework  of  agreed  rules  for 
trade  in  services,  although  the  OECD 
has  already  undertaken  studies  in  a 
number  of  services  sectors.  We  have 
strongly  supported  this  work  and  have 
urged  the  organization  to  broaden  its 
consideration  of  services  barriers  and 
possible  ways  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
them. 

We  continue  to  encourage  our  major 
trading  partners  to  examine  their  serv- 
ices sectors  and  define  their  interests 
and  objectives  for  future  international 
negotiations.  At  the  GATT  ministerial  in 
November,  our  goal  is  agreement  to  pur- 
sue a  serious  work  program  on  services 
trade. 

Trade-Related  Investment  Practices 

The  fourth  area  is  investment  practices. 
Just  as  in  services,  there  is  no  interna- 
tional framework  of  agreed  investment 
rules.  Until  recently,  this  did  not  cause 
serious  problems.  Investment  issues 
tended  to  be  intermittent  and  country 
specific.  With  the  global  economic 
downturn,  resorting  to  interventionist 
policies  has  increased. 

Our  goal  is  to  reverse  that  trend  by 
establishing  international  understand- 
ings and  rules  which  support  an  open  in- 
vestment climate.  Among  our  specific 
goals  are  better  market  access  and  na- 


tional treatment  for  U.S.  investors 
abroad.  Trade  distorting  practices, 
which  we  seek  to  minimize,  are  re- 
quirements for  local  content,  mandatory 
exports,  and  domestic  hiring,  as  well  as 
limitations  on  the  right  of  establishment. 

Agriculture 

We  have  not,  of  course,  neglected 
agriculture.  We  want  to  see  a  major  new 
effort  in  the  GATT  to  bring  agricultural 
trade  closer  to  the  disciplines  that  apply 
to  trade  in  goods.  I  would  be  less  than 
candid,  however,  if  I  did  not  tell  you 
that  our  ability  to  launch  significant  new 
work  depends  on  our  ability  to  manage 
successfully  a  range  of  current  issues  we 
have  with  the  European  Community. 
I  believe  you  will  agree  that  the 
trade  agenda  for  international  action  is 
extensive.  The  opportunities  are  great, 
and,  if  we  take  an  ambitious  and 
positive  approach,  I  am  confident  that 
progress  is  possible. 

Domestic  Challenges 

Domestically,  we  have  challenges  to 
meet  as  well.  Over  the  next  decade,  we 
will  face  a  world  which  differs  greatly 
from  the  one  in  which  today's  trade 
policies  and  rules  were  developed.  Com- 
petition from  Japan  and  the  newly  in- 
dustrializing nations  will  be  particularly 
intense.  We  will  need  a  strong  domestic 
economy  to  meet  it.  Increased  invest- 
ment, research  and  development,  and 
productivity  are  essential. 

A  major  and  creative  export  promo- 
tion effort  will  also  be  required  to  take 
advantage  of  our  competitiveness  and 
the  trade  opportunities  we  hope  to 
create  internationally.  Strong  support 
for  U.S.  business  abroad,  creative  use  of 
export  financing  and  promotion  pro- 
grams, and  identification  of  growing 
markets  in  the  developing  world  for 
special  promotional  efforts  and  attention 
will  be  particularly  important. 

At  home,  the  Administration  has 
worked  with  the  Congress  to  improve 
the  tax  treatment  of  Americans  working 
overseas,  to  lessen  the  burden  of  com- 
plying with  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act,  and  to  shape  new  export 
trading  company  legislation. 

Much  has  been  done  but  more  can  be 
done.  Tax  treatment  of  Americans  living 
and  working  abroad  was  liberalized  in 
August  1981  with  the  passage  of  the 
Economic  Recovery  Act.  Before  this 
legislation  was  passed,  the  United  States 
was  the  only  major  industrial  country 
that  taxed  income  earned  abroad  on  the 
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basis  of  citizenship.  The  effect,  now 
eliminated,  was  to  invite  U.S.  companies 
to  replace  American  employees  with 
foreign  nationals  and  to  make  U.S.  ex- 
ports less  price  competitive. 

The  Administration  is  actively  sup- 
porting legislation  to  change  the  ac- 
counting controls  and  bribery  provisions 
in  the  1977  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices 
Act.  Our  intent  is  to  make  the  account- 
ing requirements  less  onerous  and  to  im- 
pose liability  for  circumvention  of  the 
regulations,  not  mere  failure  to  observe 
them  to  the  letter.  Also,  we  want  the 
antibribery  provisions  of  the  act  to  apply 
only  where  there  is  proven  intent  to 
make  a  corrupt  payment.  These  changes 
would  produce  the  result  the  law  in- 
tended but  remove  an  important 
disincentive  to  export. 

Another  proposal  receiving  active 
Administration  support  in  Congress  en- 
courages the  formation  and  development 
of  U.S.  export  trading  companies.  The 
idea  is  to  permit  commercial  banks  to 
own  equity  in  trading  companies  and  to 
allow  such  companies  to  "preclear"  their 
activities  under  our  antitrust  laws. 
There  is  continuing  discussion  in  Con- 
gress about  how  to  deal  with  the  an- 
titrust issue,  but  the  Congress  and  the 
Administration  are  agreed  on  the  princi- 
ple that  antitrust  concepts  require 
change  to  lessen  their  effect  on  exports. 

Outside  the  realm  of  legislation,  the 
U.S.  Government  has  a  number  of  pro- 
grams to  assist  firms  doing  business 
abroad. 

•  A  wide  range  of  export  promotion 
programs  can  help  in  selecting  and  ex- 
ploring foreign  markets. 

•  At  our  embassies  and  consulates, 
officials  of  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce, Agriculture,  and  State  conduct 
overseas  market  research,  gather  com- 
mercial data,  and  offer  on-the-spot 
assistance  to  U.S.  businessmen. 

•  In  the  area  of  finance,  there  are 
U.S.  Government  programs  which  offer 
some  assistance.  The  Export-Import 
Bank  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration facilitate  U.S.  exports  and  help 
exporters  meet  foreign  competition  for 
third  markets. 

•  On  the  investment  side,  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion (OPIC)  provides  political  risk  in- 
surance and  financing  services  for  U.S. 
companies  that  make  direct  investments 
in  developing  countries. 


Support  for  American  Business 
Abroad 

I  would  like  to  touch  briefly  on  one 
other  matter— the  State  Department's 
unique  role  in  support  of  American 
business  abroad.  One  of  Secretary 
Haig's  first  actions  as  Secretary  of  State 
was  to  instruct  each  ambassador  that  a 
major  purpose  of  his  or  her  stewardship 
must  be  to  lead  personally  the  U.S. 
Government's  commercial  effort  in  that 
country.  I  am  pleased  that  we  are 
receiving  an  increasing  number  of  com- 
ments from  companies  which  are 
pleasantly  surprised  to  find  ambassadors 
and  embassy  staffs  giving  a  top  priority 
to  assisting  American  companies. 

In  cooperation  with  Secretaries 
Baldrige  and  Block  [Malcolm  Baldrige  of 
Commerce  and  John  R.  Block  of 
Agriculture]  and  Trade  Representative 
Brock,  the  Department  of  State  is  com- 
mitted to  assist  companies  in  Iowa  and 
in  every  State  to  be  successful  exporters 
and  competitors  abroad.  Not  that  you 
are  not  doing  well.  In  1981  Iowa  ranked 
first  as  an  exporter  of  farm  products 


with  receipts  of  $3.74  billion.  Exp 
manufactured  goods  were  even  lai 
totaling  $3.78  billion. 

Let  me  add  that  I  have  also  b< 
pressed  during  the  past  year  with 
growth  in  the  number  of  State  tra 
missions  going  abroad  to  aggressi 
seek  export  markets  for  their  con 
panies.  The  State  Department  is  f 
prepared  to  assist  you  in  whateve: 
we  can  in  this  overall  effort. 

Adoption  and  implementation 
comprehensive  trade  policy  appro, 
both  domestically  and  internationj 
will  strengthen  the  U.S.  economy 
our  competitiveness  in  world  marl 
To  succeed  we  will  need  to  mustei 
national  determination  and  commi 
to  rely  on  competition  and  free  mi 
The  government  can  help  create  a 
vironment  conducive  to  efficient  a 
profitable  production.  It  can  make 
and  regulations  less  onerous,  and 
offer  some  direct  support.  But  pri 
individuals  and  enterprises  have  t< 
the  initiative  to  seize  economic  op] 
tunities.  We  are  relying  on  you.  ■ 


U.S.-Soviet  Grain  Sales  Agreement 


PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT, 
JULY  30,  19821 

The  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  grain  agreement, 
which  has  governed  our  grain  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union  since  1976,  is  due  to 
expire  September  30.  After  discussion  in 
the  Cabinet,  I  have  authorized  U.S.  of- 
ficials to  explore  the  possibility  with  the 
Soviet  Union  of  a  1-year  extension  of 
the  existing  grain  agreement.  I  have  fur- 
ther authorized  them  to  explore  in  the 
consultations  with  the  Soviets,  normally 
conducted  under  the  agreement,  the 
possibility  of  additional  grain  sales  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  this  decision,  I  have  ruled  out  any 
negotiation  of  a  new  long-term  agree- 
ment at  this  time.  On  December  29,  I 
postponed  such  negotiations  until  the 
Soviet  Union  indicates  that  it  is 
prepared  to  permit  the  process  of  recon- 
ciliation in  Poland  to  go  forward  and 
demonstrates  this  desire  with  deeds  and 
not  just  words.  My  decision  reinforces 
this  objective.  The  Soviets  should  not  be 
afforded  the  additional  security  of  a  new 
long-term  grain  agreement  as  long  as 
repression  continues  in  Poland. 


At  the  same  time,  American  f 
will  not  be  made  to  bear  alone  the 
burdens  of  this  policy  toward  the 
Union.  In  the  spring  of  1981,  I  lift 
grain  embargo  imposed  by  the  pre 
Administration,  because  it  was  no 
having  the  desired  effect  of  seriou 
penalizing  the  U.S.S.R.  for  its  bru 
vasion  and  occupation  of  Afghanis 
Instead,  alternative  suppliers  of  tl 
widely  available  commodity  steppe 
make  up  for  the  grain  which  woul 
been  normally  supplied  by  U.S.  fai 
These  developments  substantially 
cut  the  tremendous  sacrifices  of  oi 
farmers,  and  I  vowed  at  that  time 
impose  a  grain  embargo  unilateral 
less  it  was  part  of  a  general  cutofi 
trade  between  the  United  States  a 
Soviet  Union. 

I  renew  that  pledge  to  Americ 
farmers  today.  American  farmers 
assured  that  they  will  continue  to 
fair  opportunity  to  export  grain  to 
U.S.S.R.  on  a  cash  basis.  Other  su 
pliers,  who  sometimes  criticize  our 
sales,  also  supply  grain  to  the  Sovi 
Union.  Grain  sales  have  little  impa 
Soviet  military  and  industrial  capa 
ities.  They  absorb  hard  currency  e; 
ings  and  feed  the  people  of  the  So 
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on,  who  are  suffering  most  from  the 
strous  economic  policies  of  the 
iet  Government. 


CT  SHEET 
,Y  30,  19822 

kground 

U.S. -Soviet  long-term  grain  agree- 
it,  which  originally  covered  the 
6-81  period,  was  extended  last 
just  for  a  sixth  year,  through  Sep- 
ber  30,  1982.  The  President  has  now 
ded  to  explore  the  possibility  with 
Soviets  of  a  simple  extension  of  the 
sement  for  a  seventh  year,  with  no 
nges  in  its  substantive  provisions, 
icle  I  of  the  agreement  commits  the 
iets  to  purchase  at  least  6  million 
>  of  U.S.  grain  annually  (3  million 
3  each  of  wheat  and  corn  and  allows 
n  to  purchase  an  additional  2  million 
t  without  prior  consultations  with  the 
.  Government.  Article  II  guarantees 
te  8  million  tons  against  U.S.  discre- 
ary  controls.  Other  provisions  pro- 
;  for  semiannual  consultations,  spac- 
of  purchases,  and  an  "escape  clause" 
be  event  of  very  short  supplies  in  the 
.  grain  sales  to  the  Soviets  under  the 
j-term  grain  agreement  are  made  by 
private  trade  at  prevailing  market 
es. 

Except  during  the  period  of  the  par- 
grain  embargo,  which  was  in  effect 
:n  January  1980  to  April  1981  and  ap- 
d  only  to  amounts  above  8  million 
i,  the  United  States  has  always  of- 
.  d  the  Soviets  access  to  additional 
iunts  of  U.S.  grain.  For  instance,  for 
agreement  year,  the  Soviets  have 
l  authorized  to  purchase  up  to  23 
;ion  tons  of  U.S.  grain,  of  which  they 
p  bought  about  14  million  tons.  The 
jted  States  now  supplies  about  30% 
;  oviet  grain  imports  (compared  with 
it  70%  before  the  embargo).  Other 
suppliers  are  Argentina,  Canada, 
itralia,  and  the  European  Economic 
jimunity  (EEC).  Canada  and  Argen- 
(  also  have  long-term  grain  agree- 
■its  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
In  December  1981,  the  United 
-es  postponed  the  negotiation  of  a 
J  long-term  grain  agreement  with  the 
j  iet  Union.  It  did  not  suspend  the  ex- 
;ig  agreement  nor  did  it  embargo 
<n  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  decision 
|iy  extends  the  existing  agreement  as 
i  a  short-term  basis  for  1  year. 
The  President  further  authorized  his 
atiators  to  explain  in  the  consulta- 
s  with  the  Soviets,  normally  con- 


ducted under  the  agreement,  the  possi- 
bility of  additional  grain  sales  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

History  of  the  Grain  Agreement 

An  unfavorable  climate,  poor  soil, 
backward  technology,  and  an  extremely 
inefficient  agricultural  system  make 
periodic  crop  failures  in  the  Soviet 
Union  a  virtual  certainty.  As  a  result, 
the  Soviets  have,  during  the  last  20 
years,  imported  increasing  amounts  of 
grain  to  accommodate  their  domestic 
needs. 

The  United  States  first  sold  grain  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1963,  when  a  poor 
crop  compelled  the  Soviets  to  import 
10.4  million  metric  tons  (mmt)  of  grain, 
including  1.8  mmt  from  the  United 
States  and  8  mmt  from  Canada.  The 
Soviets  bought  no  more  U.S.  grain  dur- 
ing the  1960s. 

Conditions  in  the  early  1970s 
rekindled  Soviet  interest  in  American 
grain.  The  Soviets  committed  them- 
selves to  upgrading  their  diet,  and  the 
United  States  had  ample  supplies  of 
grain  to  export. 

In  1971  the  Soviet  Union  purchased 
3  mmt  of  U.S.  feedgrains,  principally  to 
help  increase  their  livestock  and  poultry 
production. 

In  1972  the  Soviets  offset  a  signifi- 
cant reduction  in  their  grain  crop  by 
entering  the  U.S.  market  and  buying, 
over  a  2-3  month  period,  19  mmt  of 
U.S.  grain,  including  one-fourth  of  the 
total  U.S.  wheat  crop.  The  Soviets  made 
their  purchases  quietly  and  early,  before 
prices  adjusted  to  the  sudden  increase  in 
demand.  The  Soviets  also  were  able  to 
capitalize  on  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  wheat  export  subsidy  pro- 


gram and  a  credit  arrangement  just 
negotiated  with  the  United  States. 
These  circumstances,  as  well  as  the 
domestic  market  disruption  caused  by 
the  massive  grain  purchases,  led  critics 
to  label  the  U.S.  sales  as  the  "great 
Soviet  grain  robbery." 

The  Grain  Agreement 

The  summer  of  1975  brought  new 
reports  of  a  looming  Soviet  crop  failure. 
These  reports,  coupled  with  the  desire  to 
avoid  a  repeat  of  the  1972  scenario, 
prompted  the  Ford  Administration  to 
suspend  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union 
until  an  arrangement  could  be  worked 
out  that  would  prevent  Soviet  disruption 
of  U.S.  domestic  markets  and  guarantee 
U.S.  farmers  a  reasonable  share  of  the 
Soviet  market. 

The  ensuing  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  produced  an  agreement 
with  the  following  provisions. 

•  The  Soviets  agreed  to  purchase  6 
mmt  of  U.S.  wheat  and  corn,  in  approx- 
imately equal  proportions,  during  each 
of  the  5  years  covered  by  the  agree- 
ment. 

•  The  Soviets  could  purchase  up  to 
2  mmt  more  of  U.S.  grain  during  any 
year  without  consultations  with  the 
United  States. 

•  The  United  States  agreed  not  to 
embargo  exports  of  up  to  8  mmt  of 
grain  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

•  The  Soviets  were  required  to  con- 
sult with  the  United  States  (to  deter- 
mine a  higher  supply  level)  before  buy- 
ing more  than  8  mmt  of  grain  in  any 
given  year;  however,  such  sales  in  ex- 
cess of  8  mmt  were  not  covered  by  the 
safeguard  against  embargoes. 


Total  U.S.S.R. 

U.S.  Grain 

U.S 

Share  of 

Grain  Imports 

Exports  to  U.S.S.R. 

Total  U.S.S.R. 

(mmt) 

(mmt) 

Grain  Imports 

(%) 

FY  1973 

22.5 

14.1 

63 

FY  1974 

5.7 

4.5 

79 

FY  1975 

7.7 

3.2 

42 

FY  1976 

25.6 

14.9 

58 

FY  1977 

8.4 

6.1 

73 

FY  1978 

22.5 

14.6 

65 

FY  1979 

19.6 

15.3 

78 

FY  1980 

27.0 

8.3 

31 

FY  1981 

38.8 

9.5 

24 

FY  1982 

45.0 

17.8 

40 

(projected) 

FY  1983 

40-50 

(estimated) 

3ber1982 
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•  There  was  an  escape  clause  for 
the  United  States  in  the  event  of  a  ma- 
jor U.S.  crop  shortfall. 

•  Soviet  purchases  were  to  be  made 
at  prevailing  market  prices  and  in 
accordance  with  normal  commercial 
terms. 

The  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  grain  agreement 
eased  the  way  for  major  expansion  of 
U.S.  grain  trade  with  the  Soviets. 
Moreover,  the  agreement  created  more 
consistency  in  sales  of  American  grain 
to  the  Soviets,  thus  avoiding  the  uncer- 
tainty which  had  plagued  the  U.S. 
market  before  1975. 

Soviet  Grain  Embargo  of  1980 

On  January  4,  1980,  in  response  to  the 
Soviet  military  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
President  Carter  canceled  contracts  for 
the  sale  of  grain  beyond  the  8  mmt 
assured  against  embargo  by  the  agree- 
ment. The  canceled  contracts  included 
the  sale  of  13.5  mmt  of  U.S.  corn  and 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  United 
States  also  denied  the  Soviets  access  to 
an  additional  3.5  mmt  of  grain  which 
had  been  offered  to  but  not  yet  pur- 
chased by  the  Soviets.  Finally,  ship- 
ments of  soybeans,  broilers,  and  some 
other  agricultural  products  were  halted. 

The  Soviets  were  able  to  minimize 
the  effects  of  the  embargo  by  drawing 
down  their  grain  stocks  and  by  increas- 
ing grain,  soybean,  rice,  flour,  and  meat 
imports  from  non-U. S.  origins,  primarily 
Argentina,  Canada,  Australia,  and  the 
EEC.  The  Soviets  have  since  entered  in- 
to new  long-term  purchasing  agreements 
with  Argentina,  Brazil,  Canada, 
Hungary,  and  Thailand  in  an  attempt  to 
diversify  their  sources  of  supply  and 
reduce  the  threat  of  future  embargoes. 

In  April  1981,  President  Reagan 
lifted  the  Soviet  grain  embargo.  This 
was  followed  by  an  agreement  in  August 
to  extend  the  expiring  U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
grain  accord  for  an  additional  year, 
through  September  30,  1982.  In  October 

1981,  the  United  States  offered  the 
Soviets  an  additional  15  mmt  of  grain, 
raising  to  23  mmt  the  amount  of  U.S. 
grain  available  to  the  Soviets  during  FY 

1982.  To  date,  the  Soviets  have  pur- 
chased a  total  of  13.9  mmt  of  U.S. 
wheat  and  corn. 

U.S.  Sanctions  Against  the  Soviets 

Discussions  concerning  negotiation  of  a 
new  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  long-term  grain 


agreement  were  underway  within  the 
Administration  when  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment declared  a  state  of  martial  law  in 
December  1981.  In  response  to  that 
situation,  the  President  announced  a 
number  of  sanctions  against  the  Soviets, 
including  postponement  of  negotiations 


on  a  new  grain  agreement.  He  did 
suspend  the  existing  1-year  agreer 
nor  embargo  the  sale  of  any  grain 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 

Presidential  Documents  of  Aug.  2,  198 

2Text  from  White  House  press  rek 


Soviet  Active  Measures: 
An  Update 


This  report  describes  Soviet  "active 
measures"  which  have  come  to  light  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  report  in  the 
November  1981  Bulletin  (p.  52). 

The  Soviet  Union  uses  the  term  "active 
measures"  (aktivnyye  meropriyatiya)  to 
cover  a  broad  range  of  activities  de- 
signed to  promote  Soviet  foreign  policy 
goals,  including  undercutting  opponents 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  Active  measures  include 
disinformation,  manipulating  the  media 
in  foreign  countries,  the  use  of  Com- 
munist Parties  and  Communist  front 
groups,  and  operations  to  expand  Soviet 
political  influence.  In  contrast  to  public 
diplomacy,  which  all  nations  practice, 
Soviet  active  measures  often  involve  de- 
ception and  are  frequently  implemented 
by  clandestine  means.  Active  measures 
are  carried  out  not  only  by  the  KGB  but 
also  by  the  International  Department 
and  the  International  Information  De- 
partment of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  active  measures  discussed  in 
this  report  are  necessarily  limited  to 
those  that  have  been  publicly  exposed. 
They  make  clear  that  these  activities 
take  place  worldwide.  The  open  societies 
of  many  industrialized  and  developing 
countries  afford  the  Soviets  oppor- 
tunities to  use  active  measures  to  in- 
fluence opinions  in  favor  of  Soviet 
policies  and  against  those  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies.  It  is  our  hope  that 
this  report  will  increase  public  aware- 
ness and  understanding  of  Soviet  active 
measures  and  thereby  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood that  people  will  be  deceived. 


Forgeries 

Forgeries  are  a  frequently  used  ac 
measures  technique.  Several  have 
to  light  in  recent  months.  Their  a{ 
ance  has  been  timed  to  influence  % 
ern  opinion  on  current  sensitive  is 
As  far  as  we  are  aware,  only  one 
these  recent  forgeries  achieved  un 
publication. 

Forgeries  are  usually  sent  thr< 
the  mail  to  journalists,  officials,  or 
persons  who  might  make  them  av; 
to  the  media.  Forgeries  normally  < 
carry  a  return  address,  nor  is  the 
identified  in  a  way  that  can  be  che 
How  the  document  was  acquired  i: 
ably  is  vague. 

The  NATO  Information  Serv 
Documents.  In  late  October  1981, 
ish  journalists  living  in  Brussels  u 
form  letters  purporting  to  come  ft 
the  NATO  Information  Service.  1 
ters  enclosed  a  publicity  packet  th 
been  updated  to  include  Spain  as  i 
member  of  the  alliance.  As  the  Sp 
Parliament  was  still  debating  Spai 
plication  to  join  NATO,  the  letter 
impress  Spaniards  as  showing  con 
for  Spain's  democratic  institutions 
journalists  checked  with  NATO,  ai 
stories  in  the  Spanish  press  reporl 
forgery  designed  to  influence  Spai 
domestic  debate  on  NATO. 

The  President  Reagan  Lettei 
the  King  of  Spain.  In  November 
an  attempt  was  made  in  Madrid  t< 
face  a  forged  letter  from  Presiden 
Reagan  to  the  King  of  Spain.  In  t< 
likely  to  offend  Spanish  sensitivitif 
letter  urged  the  King  to  join  NAT 
to  crack  down  on  groups  such  as  t 
"OPUS  DEI  pacifists"  and  the  "lef 
opposition." 

After  an  initial  mailing  to  Spa 
journalists  failed  to  obtain  publica 
the  forgery  was  circulated  on  Nov 
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Ll  to  all  delegations  (except  the  U.S. 
Spanish)  to  the  Conference  of 
irity  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
}E),  then  meeting  in  Madrid.  This 
several  Madrid  newspapers  ran 
es  that  exposed  the  letter  as  a 
[cation  probably  of  Soviet  origin. 

rhe  Clark-Stearns  Letter.  In 

lary  1982,  a  forged  letter  and  an  ac- 
Danying  research  analysis  dated 
ember  23,  1981,  from  Judge  William 
k,  then  Deputy  Secretary  of  State, 
ie  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Greece, 
teagle  Stearns,  circulated  in  Athens, 
forgery  indicated  U.S.  support  for 
;onservatives  in  the  October  Greek 
ions  and  alluded  to  a  possible  mili- 
coup  if  Socialist  leader  Andreas 
indreou  won  at  the  polls.  On  the 
>  of  U.S.  Embassy  assurances  that 
etter  was  a  fake,  it  was  not  initially 
ished.  Several  weeks  later,  after 
js  had  been  circulated  at  the  CSCE 
adrid,  the  Athens  daily  Vrathini 
ished  a  story  describing  the  letter  as 
jubtful  authenticity  and  probably  at- 
itable  to  a  "third-country"  intelli- 
:e  service. 

rhe  Swedish  Mailgrams.  During 
week  of  November  8,  1981,  at  least 
lailgrams — initiated  by  telephone 

to  Western  Union — were  circulated 
lurnalists  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
.  Supposedly  sent  by  U.S.  Govern- 
t  officials,  the  mailgrams  offered  to 
e  available  the  text  of  an  alleged 
et  agreement  for  U.S.  use  of  the 
dish  base  at  Karlskrona  for  intelli- 
•e  purposes. 

rhe  mailgrams  were  sent  immediate- 
ter  the  furor  caused  by  the  ground- 
)f  a  Soviet  submarine  in  restricted 
;rs  off  the  Karlskrona  naval  base, 
r  timing  supports  the  conclusion 

the  effort  was  an  attempt  to  offset 
)ad  publicity  the  Soviets  received 
i  the  incident. 

rhe  Haig-Luns  Letter.  The 

1  22,  1982,  edition  of  the  Belgian 
it  weekly  De  Nieuwe  published  a  let- 
upposedly  sent  in  June  1979  by  re- 
g  NATO  Commander  Alexander 
;  to  NATO  Secretary  General 
ph  Luns.  Both  NATO  and  U.S. 
als  branded  the  letter  a  fabrication. 
The  forged  letter  discussed  a  possi- 
luclear  first-strike  and  called  for  "ac- 
of  a  sensitive  nature"  to  "jolt  the 
■  hearted  in  Europe"  opposed  to 
I'mediate-range  nuclear  force  mod- 
kation.  The  timing  of  the  false  letter 
'  related  to  the  many  antinuclear 
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demonstrations  which  took  place  in 
Europe  in  the  spring  of  1982.  The  letter 
appeared  again  in  the  Luxembourg  Com- 
munist Party  newspaper,  Zeitung,  on 
May  10. 

The  Department  of  Commerce 
Document.  In  late  May  1982,  just  before 
the  Versailles  economic  summit,  an 
alleged  U.S.  Government  document 
dated  February  18,  1982,  circulated  in 
Brussels.  Purporting  to  be  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  working  group  on  stra- 
tegic economic  policy  chaired  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  document 
twisted  U.S.  policy  on  sensitive  trade 
issues  in  a  way  likely  to  stimulate  fric- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  its 
European  allies.  Several  journalists 
brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
U.S.  officials,  who  promptly  branded  it  a 
forgery.  As  far  as  the  United  States  is 
aware,  the  media  have  not  reported  the 
fabricated  document. 

Media  Manipulation/Disinformation 

The  purpose  of  disinformation  efforts  is 
to  gain  public  acceptance  for  something 
that  is  not  true.  Since  Soviet  media  lack 
credibility,  the  goal  is  to  achieve  publica- 
tion of  false  news  in  reputable  non- 
Communist  media.  Soviet  media,  such  as 
TASS  or  Radio  Moscow,  are  then  able 
to  cite  credible  sources  in  replaying  a 
story  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be  picked 
up  by  other  non-Communist  media.  Dis- 
information also  is  frequently  placed  in 
pro-Soviet  news  outlets  outside  the 
Eastern  bloc  in  the  hope  that  it  will  be 
replayed  by  independent  media  or  simp- 
ly gain  acceptance  through  repetition. 

Angola/Zaire/South  Africa.  One 

Soviet  campaign  has  been  to  discredit 
U.S.  policy  in  southern  Africa— in  par- 
ticular, the  credibility  of  U.S.  efforts  to 
solve  the  Namibia  problem — by  media 
stories  that  the  United  States  is  trying 
to  oust  the  Government  of  Angola.  A 
number  of  recent  examples  illustrate 
this  effort. 

•  On  September  15  and  23-24, 
1981,  the  Portugal  Hoje  of  Lisbon,  a 
paper  close  to  the  Socialist  Party,  pub- 
lished reports  that  U.S.,  Zairian,  and 
South  African  representatives  had  met 
secretly  to  conspire  against  the  Angolan 
regime.  The  source  for  the  story,  an 
Angolan  traveling  to  Lisbon,  claimed  he 
had  stolen  Zairian  documents  as  proof, 
but  he  never  made  the  documents  avail- 
able. Both  Zaire  and  the  United  States 
denied  the  allegations.  TASS  promptly 
picked  up  the  Hoje  story,  and  in  turn  it 


was  replayed  in  a  number  of  African 
papers,  including  the  Jornal  de  Angola. 

•  On  December  22,  1981,  Diario  de 
Lisboa,  a  pro-Communist  paper,  re- 
ported that  the  United  States  was  sup- 
porting "2,000  specially  trained  gunmen" 
based  in  Zaire  to  attack  Angola.  The 
State  Department  denied  the  story 
December  24,  but  TASS  nonetheless 
picked  it  up.  In  turn,  a  number  of 
African  papers  and  radio  stations  and 
the  Flemish  Socialist  daily  De  Morgen 
replayed  the  allegations  on  the  basis  of 
the  TASS  account. 

•  A  similar  story  was  carried  in  the 
April  17,  1982,  Congolese  newspaper 
Etumba,  which  alleged  a  meeting  in 
1981  among  the  United  States,  South 
Africa,  and  others  to  plot  against 
Angola.  The  U.S.  Embassy  in  Brazza- 
ville promptly  denied  the  report. 

The  Seychelles  Coup  Attempt.  A 

day  after  the  November  25,  1981,  at- 
tempt by  a  group  of  mercenaries  to 
overthrow  the  Government  of  the  Sey- 
chelles, Soviet  news  reports  were  imply- 
ing that  the  CIA  was  responsible.  In 
keeping  with  frequent  Soviet  practice, 
these  accusations  were  attributed  to  un- 
named, and  therefore  unverifiable, 
"African  radio  commentaries."  Despite  a 
statement  by  Seychelles  President 
France  Albert  Rene  on  December  2  that 
his  government  had  no  indication  of  any 
foreign  involvement  other  than  South 
African,  Soviet  media  continued  to  ac- 
cuse the  United  States.  In  December, 
several  African  newspapers  (among 
them  the  Nairobi  Nation  and  Lagos 
Daily  Times,  the  leading  dailies  in 
Kenya  and  Nigeria,  respectively)  re- 
peated the  story.  Soviet  media  then  re- 
played the  allegations,  citing  the  African 
papers  as  sources. 

The  Pakistani  Mosquitoes.  In  the 

wake  of  compelling  evidence  that  the 
Soviets  are  using  chemical  weapons  in 
Afghanistan  and  supplying  mycotoxins 
for  use  in  Laos  and  Kampuchea, 
Moscow  has  launched  a  disinformation 
effort  focused  on  Pakistan.  The  Febru- 
ary 2,  1982,  Literaturnaya  Gazeta 
alleged  that  the  antimalaria  program  of 
the  Pakistan  Malaria  Research  Center  in 
Lahore  was  a  CIA-financed  effort  to 
breed  special  mosquitoes  "which  infect 
their  victims  with  deadly  viruses  as  part 
of  U.S.  plans  to  introduce  biological  war- 
fare into  Afghanistan."  In  fact,  the 
Pakistan  Malaria  Research  Center  has 
been  conducting  antimalaria  research  for 
20  years.  Much  of  the  funding  comes 
from  the  U.S.  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID)  through  a  contract 


with  the  University  of  Maryland.  Th 
State  Department  promptly  labeled 
Soviet  charges  "utterly  baseless." 

The  American  Center  Director  1 
David  Nalin  told  the  Baltimore  Sun 
February  9,  1982,  that  the  allegatio: 
were  a  Soviet  disinformation  effort 
counter  U.S.  "yellow  rain"  charges. 
Nonetheless,  TASS  continued  to  cai 
the  false  stories,  which  were  replay* 
not  only  by  regular  disinformation  c 
lets,  such  as  Bombay's  Blitz  and  the 
New  Delhi  Patriot,  but  also  by  inde] 
ent  newspapers  not  usually  associat 
with  Soviet  propaganda,  such  as  th< 
fluential  Times  of  India,  the  Pakista 
daily  Jang,  and  the  Muslim  News  of 
Capetown,  South  Africa. 

A  Moscow-Funded  Greek  New 
paper?  Another  way  to  exert  media 
fluence  is  by  secretly  subsidizing  a  r 
paper.  This  may  have  occurred  rece 
in  Greece.  In  May  1982,  the  Athens 
daily  Messimvrini  charged  that  a  n< 
large  circulation  daily,  To  Ethnos,  h 
begun  publication  in  September  198 
thanks  to  a  secret  Soviet  subsidy  of 
million;  Messimvrini  alleged  that  co 
payments  were  continuing.  The  Gre 
Government  has  ordered  an  investif 
tion. 

Military  Base  Hoaxes.  A  disini 
mation  staple  is  to  float  false  stories 
about  U.S.  military  cooperation.  Re 
examples  from  Soviet  and  Commun 
media  have  included  false  stories  th 
the  United  States  has  or  intends  to 
establish  bases  on  the  Honduran  isli 
of  Amapala,  the  Colombian  island  o 
Andres,  and  in  the  Comoros  Islands 
the  east  coast  of  Africa.  Although  t 
have  not  gained  credence,  one  relat 
to  Pakistan  attracted  more  attentio: 
a  result,  the  Pakistan  Foreign  Minis 
on  December  10,  1981,  found  it 
necessary  to  deny  Radio  Moscow's  i 
tion  that  the  United  States  would  s< 
military  bases  in  Pakistan  during  a 
by  Secretary  of  State  Haig.  Among 
other  things,  the  Radio  Moscow  ace 
falsely  asserted  that  Indian  Foreign 
Minister  Rao  had  claimed  in  the  Ind 
Parliament  that  Pakistan  had  agree 
provide  bases  for  the  U.S.  rapid  dej 
ment  force. 

Front  Groups/Pro-Moscow  Comim 
Parties 

Front  groups  are  nominally  indepen 
organizations  that  are  controlled  by 
Soviets,  usually  through  the  Interns 
tional  Department  of  the  Central  C< 
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j  of  the  CPSU.1  These  organiza- 
have  long  sought  to  build  support 
»viet  foreign  policy  goals.  In  recent 
is  the  main  thrust  of  front  activity 
;en  to  try  to  see  that  the  peace 
nent  in  Western  Europe  and  the 
i  States  is  directed  solely  against 
>olicy  and  that  it  avoids  any  criti- 
>f  the  Soviet  nuclear  threat.  The 
urogram  of  the  World  Peace  Coun- 
r  example,  calls  for: 

"Further  intensification  of  actions 
it  the  dangers  of  nuclear  war  and 
iployment  of  new  U.S.  weapons  of 
destruction  in  Western 
>e.  .  .  ." 

"National  events  (demonstrations, 
ars,  colloquia,  etc.)  with  interna- 
participation  'against  nuclear  arms 
ap  and  the  deployment  of  U.S. 
es  in  Europe;  for  peace  and 
te  in  Europe.'  " 

"International  meeting  of  mayors 
ected  representatives  (city  coun- 
,  muncipalities,  etc.)  and  of  peace 
;  from  European  towns  and  regions 
!  new  U.S.  nuclear  missiles  are  to 
Dloyed.  .  .  ."2 

Dmmunist  parties  linked  with 
iw  have  pursued  the  same  path, 
npact  of  the  fronts  and  local  Com- 
t  groups  varies  markedly  from 
ry  to  country  and  is  difficult  to 
ite.  Nevertheless,  awareness  is  in- 
ng  that  the  Communists  and  their 
rters  are  attempting  to  channel 
;ace  and  antinuclear  movements  to 
Moscow's  purpose.  This  has  led  to 
n  within  the  movement  in  some 
ries. 

i  West  Germany,  after  efforts  by 
erman  Communist  Party  (DKP)  in 
April  1982  produced  anti-U.S. 
is  without  mentioning  the  Soviet 
ir  arsenal  as  a  threat  to  peace, 
Kelly,  a  prominent  leader  of  the 
onment  Party  (the  "Greens"), 
ly  criticized  the  Communists.  She 
ted  this  criticism  when  interviewed 
IS  television  during  President 
in's  visit  to  Bonn.  Similarly,  in 
ia,  the  original  platform  adopted 
J  organizers  of  a  peace  march  on 
5  under  pressure  from  pro- 
)w  Communists  avoided  criticism 
/iet  atomic  weapons.  The  non- 
lunists  later  regrouped;  as  a  result, 
ustrian  Youth  Council  issued  a  less 
ded  platform. 


Political  Influence  Operations 

Political  influence  operations,  especially 
those  using  agents  of  influence,  are 
harder  to  detect  than  other  active  meas- 
ures. In  these  operations,  individuals  dis- 
guise their  KGB  connection  while  taking 
an  active  role  in  public  affairs.  Ex- 
posure, when  it  occurs,  is  frequently  the 
result  of  an  espionage  investigation.  The 
scale  of  improper  Soviet  activities  is  re- 
flected in  the  publicized  expulsion  of  19 
Soviet  officials  involved  in  espionage  and 
active  measures  cases  from  10  countries 
during  the  first  5  months  of  1982. 
Among  these  were  the  expulsion  of  the 
Soviet  military  attache  from  Washington 
and  the  uncovering  of  spy  nets  in  Indo- 
nesia and  Singapore. 

Denmark.  In  October  1981,  the 
Danish  Government  expelled  Vladimir 
Merkulov,  a  KGB  officer  serving  as  a 
second  secretary  of  the  Soviet  Embassy, 
for  improper  conduct,  including  direct- 
ing the  activities  of  Danish  agent-of- 
influence  Arne  Herloev  Petersen.  An 
April  17,  1982,  Danish  Ministry  of 
Justice  statement  detailed  Petersen's 
work  with  the  KGB. 

•  In  the  summer  of  1981,  the 
Soviets  arranged  to  cover  Petersen's  ex- 
penses for  a  series  of  advertisements  in 
which  Danish  artists  expressed  support 
for  a  Nordic  nuclear-weapons-free  zone. 


•  Petersen  brought  foreign  policy 
documents  provided  by  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy to  the  North  Korean  Embassy;  on 
Soviet  instructions  he  misrepresented 
the  documents  as  coming  from  an 
American  journalist. 

•  Petersen  provided  information 
several  times  to  the  Soviet  Embassy  on 
the  Danish  "left  wing"  and  on  "pro- 
gressive" journalists  who  were  not  Com- 
munist Party  members. 

•  Petersen  arranged  for  the  print- 
ing of  a  pamphlet  attacking  British 
Prime  Minister  Thatcher.  The  text  was 
supplied  by  the  Soviet  Embassy. 

The  Ministry  of  Justice  noted  that 
clandestine  meetings  between  Petersen 
and  a  succession  of  three  Soviet  "diplo- 
mats" (of  whom  Merkulov  was  the 
latest)  had  extended  over  several  years. 
Petersen  specifically  was  requested  by 
his  KGB  handlers  not  to  join  the  Danish 
Communist  Party. 

The  Danish  Government  decided  not 
to  prosecute  Petersen,  although  it  de- 
clared that  he  violated  Danish  law.  In  a 
television  interview  2  days  after  the 
official  statement,  the  Danish  Foreign 
Minister  challenged  Petersen  to  sue  for 
slander  so  that  the  full  extent  of  the 
government's  evidence  could  be  made 
public. 

Sweden.  Soviet  Third  Secretary 
Albert  Liepa  was  expelled  in  April  1982. 


Secretary's  Letter  to  Jordan's  King 


August  11,  1982 

Your  Majesty, 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  extend  best  wishes  to 
you  and  to  the  people  of  Jordan  on  the  thir- 
tieth anniversary  of  your  accession  to  the 
Throne.  The  length  and  success  of  your  reign 
ranks  as  one  of  the  great  achievements  of 
modern  statesmanship.  Seven  Presidents  and 
ten  Secretaries  of  State  have  benefitted  from 
the  wisdom  of  your  counsel  and  from  the 
strength  of  your  support  for  our  shared  ob- 
jectives. 

You  became  King  at  a  most  difficult 
period  for  your  country  and  for  your  region. 
Jordan  has  since  made  long  strides  on  the 
road  to  economic  and  social  development  and 
is  today  one  of  the  examples  of  success  held 
out  to  those  just  setting  out  toward  creating 
prosperity  for  their  people.  You  have  done 
this  with  strength,  great  economic  freedom 
and  willpower,  characteristics  Americans 
greatly  admire. 

Despite  all  of  our  best  efforts,  however, 
these  are  still  very  difficult  times  for  the 
cause  of  peace.  We  will  not  rest  until  we 
have  achieved  a  just  and  comprehensive 


peace  in  your  troubled  area.  As  we  have  so 
often  in  the  past,  we  will  look  to  you  for  ad- 
vice and  support  as  we  pursue  our  goal. 

On  this  auspicious  occasion  it  is  also  ap- 
propriate to  note  again  that  the  Government 
and  people  of  the  United  States  support  the 
territorial  integrity,  sovereignty  and  in- 
dependence of  Jordan,  as  well  as  Jordan's 
unique  and  enduring  character.  These  prin- 
ciples have  formed  the  basis  of  our  mutually 
beneficial  relationship  for  thirty  years.  You 
may  rest  assured  that  they  are  the  rock  upon 
which  our  future  relations  will  be  built  as 
well. 

I  trust  that  in  the  years  ahead  the 
dreams  we  hold  in  common  come  to  life  for 
our  two  peoples  and  for  all  of  those  whose 
lives  are  touched  by  our  deeds. 

Sincerely, 

George  P.  Shultz 


Made  available  to  news  correspondents  by 
acting  Department  spokesman  Alan 
Romberg.  ■ 
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According  to  a  Swedish  Foreign  Minis- 
try spokesman,  Liepa  had  made  syste- 
matic efforts  to  collect  information  on 
and  exert  influence  over  the  Latvian  ex- 
ile community  in  Sweden.  Before  his 
assignment  to  Stockholm,  Liepa  had 
been  chairman  of  a  committee  based  in 
Riga  concerned  with  maintaining 
"cultural  ties"  with  Latvians  living  out- 
side the  Soviet  Union. 


'See  Foreign  Affairs  Note,  The  World 
Peace  Council,  Instrument  of  Soviet  Foreign 
Policy,  Department  of  State,  April  1982. 
Other  well-known  international  fronts  are  the 
International  Institute  for  Peace  (IIP),  the 


World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  (WFTU), 
the  World  Federation  of  Democratic  Youth 
(WFDY),  the  International  Union  of  Students 
(IUS),  the  Women's  International  Democratic 
Federation  (WIDF),  the  International  Associ- 
ation of  Democratic  Lawyers  (IADL),  the 
World  Federation  of  Scientific  Workers 
(WFSW),  the  International  Organization  of 
Journalists  (IOJ),  the  Christian  Peace  Con- 
ference (CPC),  the  International  Federation 
of  Resistance  Fighters  (FIR),  and  the 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom  (WILPF). 

2World  Peace  Council:  Programme  of 
Action  1982  published  by  the  Information 
Center  of  the  WPC,  Helsinki.  ■ 


Chemical  Weapons: 

Arms  Control  and  Deterrence 


by  Jonathan  T.  Howe 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Security  and  Scientific 
Affairs  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  on  July  13,  1982.  Rear 
Admiral  Howe  is  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Politico-Military  Affairs.1 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
address  foreign  policy  and  arms  control 
aspects  of  chemical  weapons.  The  policy 
of  the  United  States  in  this  area  is  clear. 
Our  goal  remains  to  stop  the  current  use 
of  chemical  weapons  in  Afghanistan  and 
Southeast  Asia  and  to  obtain  a  complete 
and  verifiable  ban  on  the  development, 
production,  and  stockpiling  of  them. 

Arms  Control  Efforts 

The  Geneva  protocol  of  1925,  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party,  prohibits  in 
war  the  use  of  asphyxiating,  poisonous, 
or  other  gases  and  of  biological  methods 
of  warfare.  Unfortunately,  the  agree- 
ment bans  only  the  use  of  chemical 
weapons — not  their  possession.  It  is, 
furthermore,  essentially  a  ban  only  on 
first  use,  since  most  of  the  important 
military  powers,  including  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  have 
reserved  the  right  to  retaliate  in  kind  to 
an  enemy's  use  of  chemical  weapons. 
Our  eventual  objective  is  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  new,  multilateral  treaty  that 
bans  chemical  weapons  altogether  and 
requires  effective  verification  and  com- 
pliance. 


Achievement  of  such  a  treaty  would 
be  a  significant  milestone  for  mankind. 
But  it  will  not  be  easy.  The  critical 
obstacle  to  forward  movement  has  been 
Soviet  intransigence  on  verification  and 
compliance  issues.  Any  effective 
chemical  weapons  agreement  must  in- 
sure the  destruction  of  chemical  stocks 
and  must  contain  adequate  monitoring 
provisions  so  that  no  party  clandestinely 
retains  or  produces  chemical  weapons. 
Recent  Soviet  violations  have  underlined 
the  absolute  necessity  for  effective  veri- 
fication and  monitoring  of  any  chemical 
weapons  agreement. 

As  a  means  of  moving  the  process 
forward,  we  have  shifted  our  effort  from 
bilateral  U.S. -Soviet  negotiations  to  the 
U.N.  Committee  on  Disarmament.  The 
bilateral  negotiations,  begun  in  1977, 
lapsed  in  deadlock  in  mid-1980.  The 
Soviet  Union  was  unwilling  to  accept 
reasonable  provisions  for  verifying  the 
destruction  of  existing  stocks  of  chemi- 
cal weapons  and  disposition  of  their 
places  of  manufacture.  In  addition,  the 
Soviets  were  not  prepared  to  agree  to 
effective  procedures  for  assuring  con- 
tinued compliance. 

For  these  reasons,  we  are  focusing 
our  current  efforts  in  Geneva.  It  is  the 
role  of  the  U.N.  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment to  develop  multilateral  arms  con- 
trol agreements.  The  United  States  is  an 
active  participant  in  ongoing  efforts 
there  toward  elaborating  a  comprehen- 
sive agreement  banning  chemical 
weapons. 

We  have  conducted  this  arms  control 
effort  against  a  background  of  unilateral 


restraint.  Since  1969,  we  have  not 
manufactured  any  lethal  or  incapac 
ing  chemical  weapons.  Successive  1 
administrations  have  repeatedly  as 
that  we  will  never  initiate  chemical 
fare. 

Soviet  Buildup 

However,  our  restraint  has  not  bee 
matched  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Duri 
this  same  13-year  period,  the  Sovie 
have  continued  to  strengthen  their 
tary  chemical  warfare  capability.  T 
Soviet  buildup  extends  well  beyond 
reasonable  deterrence  requirement 

This  threat  to  our  security  has 
cently  been  brought  into  sharper  f< 
by  the  actual  use  of  chemical  weap 
Afghanistan  and  chemical  and  toxi 
weapons  in  Southeast  Asia.  Compe 
evidence  was  presented  to  Congres 
March  22  and  May  13  of  this  year; 
evidence  continues  to  accumulate, 
are  analyzing  indications  that  thest 
tacks  are  continuing  unabated,  des 
international  efforts  to  stop  them, 
attacks  are  illegal.  The  use  of  chen 
weapons  is  a  violation  of  the  1925 
Geneva  protocol  and  related  rules 
ternational  law.  Possession  alone  o 
toxin  weapons  is  a  violation  of  the 
Biological  Weapons  Convention.  Oi 
June  17,  1982,  President  Reagan  s 
fically  called  attention  to  such  viok 
in  his  address  to  the  Second  Specu 
sion  of  the  United  Nations  Devotee 
Disarmament. 

Unfortunately,  our  numerous  c 
marches  to  the  Soviets  have  been  i 
buffed.  Despite  overwhelming  evid 
the  Soviets  continue  to  deny  these 
acts  are  taking  place.  A  paper  of  r 
buttal,  attributed  to  experts  from 
U.S.S.R.  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
U.S.S.R.  Ministry  of  Health,  and  o 
Soviet  organizations,  which  was  su 
ted  to  the  United  Nations  on  May 
has  been  described  in  a  recent  issu 
Science  magazine,  an  independent, 
governmental  scientific  publication 
containing  "extravagant  conjecture 

Despite  this  discouraging  back 
ground,  we  remain  actively  interes 
achieving  our  goal  of  a  universal  a 
comprehensive  chemical  weapons  l 
We  intend,  in  the  upcoming  sessioi 
the  U.N.  Committee  on  Disarmam< 
July,  to  explore  fully  all  areas  of  tl 
Soviet  proposal  recently  submitted 
the  U.N.  Special  Session  on  Disarr 
ment.  Preliminary  analysis  of  this 
posal  indicates  that  most  of  it  is  n( 
new.  However,  it  contains  a  few  el 
ments  of  potential  interest.  The  sij 
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e  of  these  new  elements  is  not  clear; 
>uld  be  premature  to  conclude  that 
i  had  been  a  breakthrough.  Frankly, 
ave  not  resumed  the  bilateral 
issions  because  there  is  little  pros- 
for  productive  negotiations  under 
ing  circumstances.  Should  the 
gts  demonstrate  a  willingness  to  ac- 
genuinely  effective  verification  and 
)liance  arrangements,  and  should 
demonstrate  a  willingness  to  abide 
risting  international  obligations  on 
lical,  biological,  and  toxin  weapons, 
>rospects  for  serious  bilateral  work 
d  be  enhanced. 

Initiatives 

:xecutive  agencies  of  this  Admini- 
;ion  concerned  with  national  securi- 
s  well  as  previous  Congresses,  have 
luded  that  we  can  no  longer  forego 
ernization  of  our  chemical  warfare 
rrent,  which  is  a  modest  one  meas- 

against  Soviet  capabilities.  Our  na- 
il security  policy  must  address  the 
ties  of  the  world  we  live  in.  Our 
ary  forces  must  have  the  capability 
;ter  threats  to  ourselves  and  our 
3.  This  requires  maintaining  ade- 
e  U.S.  stocks.  It  also  requires  im- 
ement  of  protective  and  defensive 
sures  against  chemical  attack,  which 
e  primary  emphasis  of  our  program. 
The  report  to  Congress  on  the  U.S. 
nical  warfare  deterrence  program 
nitted  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
»nse  in  March  of  this  year  presents 
situation  in  detail.  The  difficult  deci- 

to  modernize  our  chemical  weapons 
ibility  was  undertaken  only  with 
ctance,  after  long  and  painstaking 
nination  of  our  obsolete  and 
riorating  assets.  The  Congress, 
:h  actually  moved  ahead  of  the  ex- 
ive  branch  in  encouraging  moderni- 
)n  of  our  chemical  deterrent,  con- 
es to  review  each  step  of  this  pro- 
n  carefully. 

.  Cooperation  With  Allies 

United  States  has  kept  its  allies  ful- 
formed  of  its  program  and  of  its 
sions,  over  the  past  several  years,  to 
n  modernization  of  U.S.  chemical 
fare  capabilities.  In  March  1981,  we 
rmed  our  allies  of  the  Administra- 
s  decision  to  seek  funding  for  the 
ity  at  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas.  In  Feb- 
y  of  this  year,  we  informed  our 
s  of  our  decision  to  seek  funding  for 
luction.  We  believe  it  is  inappro- 
te  to  ask  allies  to  share  responsi- 
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PRESIDENT'S  LETTER  TO 
THE  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE, 
JULY  16,  19821 

I  am  writing  to  you  and  your  colleagues  to 
enlist  your  support  in  a  bipartisan  effort  that 
I  feel  is  essential  to  our  national  security  and 
indeed  the  security  of  the  free  world  in  the 
troubled  decades  ahead.  We  have  begun  to 
negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  what  we 
earnestly  hope  will  be  an  equitable  and 
verifiable  Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Treaty.  I 
know  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  we 
must  maintain  a  position  of  unity  and 
strength  during  these  talks  which  are  so  vital 
to  mankind. 

Last  fall  I  presented  my  Strategic 
Modernization  Program  to  you  for  approval.  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  since  then  we  have 
taken  the  critical  first  steps  needed  to  put 
the  plan  into  action.  Our  initiatives  for 
bomber  modernization,  strategic  communica- 
tions improvement,  the  Trident  II  program, 
and  strategic  defense  are  well  under  way.  Im- 
plementation of  our  plan  for  ICBM  [intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missile]  modernization, 
however,  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the  overall 
program.  I  believe  that  we  need  positive  and 
prompt  action  to  correct  that  situation. 

With  respect  to  M-X  basing,  I  set  forth  a 
plan  for  resolving  this  issue  by  the  spring  of 
1984.  The  Senate  has  now  asked  us  to  modify 
this  plan.  In  its  recent  Defense  Authorization 
Report  the  Senate  expressed  a  desire  for  us 
to  select  a  permament  basing  mode  by 
December  of  this  year.  I  believe  we  can,  with 
your  help,  meet  that  date. 

As  you  know,  however,  the  Senate  failed 
to  authorize  the  production  funds  needed  to 
begin  the  production  of  the  M-X  missile 
itself.  I  cannot  over-emphasize  to  you  the 
serious  negative  impact  this  can  have  on  our 
negotiations  with  the  Soviets  and  our 
modernization  program.  Failure  to  authorize 
these  funds  will  delay  the  program  a  year 
and  increase  the  cost.  Thus,  it  is  essential 
that  the  House  act  to  approve  the  production 
funds  and  that  this  action  prevail  in  con- 
ference. 

I  believe  that  we  must  make  a  solid  com- 
mitment this  year  to  deploy  the  M-X  missile. 
We  simply  cannot  allow  the  land-based  leg  of 
the  triad  to  remain  vulnerable.  We  must  also 
show  our  Allies  that  we  can  make  the  hard 
decisions  necessary  to  modernize  our  strate- 
gic nuclear  capacity — decisions  that  promise 
to  have  great  influence  on  the  pace  of  ongo- 
ing Theater  Nuclear  Force  modernization  ini- 
tiatives within  NATO.  And  while  it  is  my  in- 
tention that  the  M-X  not  be  a  "bargaining 


chip"  in  the  START  negotiations,  we  need  to 
secure  the  powerful  leverage  that  a  commit- 
ment to  produce  the  M-X  would  provide  as 
we  begin  effective  arms  reduction  talks  with 
the  Soviets.  Finally,  we  need  to  capitalize  on 
the  sizeable  investment  of  some  $4.5  billion 
that  has  already  been  made  in  the  M-X  pro- 
gram. These  goals  can  only  be  achieved  if 
decisive  action  is  taken  now  to  proceed  with 
M-X  production  and  deployment. 

As  you  review  this  issue,  I  want  to  assure 
you  that  we  intend  to  propose  a  final  basing 
mode  for  the  M-X  by  December.  Some 
Members  of  Congress  have  expressed  con- 
cern over  the  approval  of  basing  funds  before 
the  basing  mode  is  announced  in  December.  I 
recognize  that  concern  and  will  cooperate 
fully  if  the  Congress  wishes  to  place  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  these  funds  until  the  bas- 
ing decision  is  made  in  December.  I  urge  you, 
however,  to  send  a  clear  signal  of  strong  U.S. 
resolve  to  the  Soviets  by  fully  authorizing 
and  appropriating  the  funds  I  have  requested 
for  the  M-X,  especially  those  funds  needed  to 
begin  production  of  the  M-X  this  year.  I  need 
your  full  support  of  this  vital  program  so  that 
we  can  make  the  critical  decisions  we  must  in 
December  to  implement  this  much  needed 
element  to  our  modernization  program.  I  fur- 
ther urge  you  to  support  restoration  of  the 
research  and  development  budget  for  Ballistic 
Missile  Defense  to  the  level  I  have  requested 
so  that  this  program  can  maintain  its  proper 
place  in  relation  to  the  M-X. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 


PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT, 
JULY  21,  19821 

I  am  most  gratified  by  today's  House 
vote  approving  funds  for  production  of 
the  MX  missile.  This  strong,  bipartisan 
action  demonstrates  clearly  the  commit- 
ment of  the  Congress  to  improving 
America's  defenses,  thereby  providing 
important  support  for  Ambassador 
Rowny  [Edward  L.  Rowny,  head  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  START  negotia- 
tions] in  his  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  on  strategic  arms  reductions.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  House  and 
Senate  conferees  to  insure  final  passage 
of  the  MX  authorization. 


JText  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  July  26,  1982. 


bility  for  a  U.S.  national  security  deci- 
sion and  have  not  done  so.  No  allied 
government  has  expressed  opposition  to 
these  steps  or  otherwise  commented  on 
the  substance  of  the  decision  to  seek 
funds  for  production. 


For  many  years,  it  has  been  agreed 
NATO  doctrine  that  an  effective  chemi- 
cal warfare  retaliatory  capability  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  continuum  of  deter- 
rence. We  have  informed  our  allies,  as 
we  have  informed  the  Congress,  that 
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there  has  been  no  decision  on  forward 
deployment  of  binary  chemical  weapons, 
and  none  is  currently  under  considera- 
tion. Our  allies  have  been  assured  we 
will  consult  fully  with  any  other  nation 
involved  prior  to  making  such  a  decision. 
Since  it  will  be  several  years  before  pro- 
duction begins,  and  several  years  there- 
after before  stockpiles  are  accumulated, 
no  consideration  of  deployment  else- 
where is  likely  for  some  time  to  come. 
Our  allies  understand  and  accept  that 
we  have  no  plans  at  this  time  to  deploy 
any  binary  chemical  munitions  in  any 
foreign  country. 

Our  allies,  like  ourselves,  are  com- 
mitted to  seeking  through  arms  control 
a  complete  ban  on  the  production  and 
stockpiling  of  chemical  weapons.  To- 
gether we  are  pressing  for  progress 
toward  such  an  agreement  in  the  U.N. 
Committee  on  Disarmament  in  Geneva. 
They  also  recognize  that  the  principal 
hurdle  to  be  overcome  is  that  of  verifica- 
tion and  the  need  to  assure  effective 
compliance. 

The  Need  for  Deterrence 

We  are  well  aware  that  chemical 
weapons  are  an  emotional  issue,  in  allied 
countries  as  well  as  our  own.  But  as 
leader  of  the  free  world,  the  United 
States  has  a  particular  obligation  to 
demonstrate  resolve  in  maintaining  the 
peace.  One  can  debate  whether  posses- 
sion of  a  particular  weapon  will  deter 
the  use  of  similar  weapons  by  others, 
and  one  can  debate  what  types  and 
levels  of  arms  should  be  maintained.  But 
debate  about  chemical  warfare  has  yet 
to  identify  a  deterrent  that  does  not  in- 
clude a  chemical  weapons  component, 
without  posing  the  additional  risks  of 
undesirable  escalation  or  unacceptable 
accommodation.  The  history  of  World 
War  II  bears  witness  to  the  effectiveness 
of  chemical  weapons  as  a  component  of 
such  a  deterrent.  According  to  postwar 
testimony  by  enemy  officials,  Allied 
possession  of  chemical  weapons  effec- 
tively deterred  the  Axis  powers  from  us- 
ing their  chemical  weapons,  though  they 
had  accumulated  large  stocks. 

In  sum,  we  seek  to  achieve  through 
negotiations  a  verifiable  ban  on  all 
chemical  weapons.  Until  success  is 
achieved,  we  must  reduce  or  eliminate 
Soviet  incentives  to  use  chemical 
weapons  against  us  or  our  allies.  This 
can  be  done  by  modernizing  and  main- 
taining an  adequate  chemical  warfare 
deterrent  posture.  Our  chemical 
weapons  modernization  actions  do  not 
represent  a  decision  to  place  greater  em- 


phasis upon  chemical  warfare,  nor  do  we 
plan  to  match  Soviet  capabilities.  Our 
objective  is  to  have  the  safest,  smallest 
level  of  chemical  munitions  that  provides 
us  the  deterrent  we  need. 


Law  of  the  Sea 
and  Oceans  Policy 

by  James  L.  Malone 

Statement  before  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  on  August  12,  1982. 
Ambassador  Malone  is  special  represent- 
ative to  the  President  for  the  Third  U.N. 
Conference  on  Law  of  the  Sea.1 

Today,  I'd  like  to  review  the  results  of 
the  11th  session  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference.  You  asked  that  I  briefly 
summarize  our  efforts  to  achieve  the 
President's  objectives  at  that  session  and 
also  indicated  an  interest  in  the  future 
oceans  policy  alternatives  available  to 
the  United  States. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  President  an- 
nounced his  decision  to  not  sign  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  treaty  on  July  9.  With  your 
permission,  I  would  like  the  President's 
statement  to  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record.2 

When  the  President  indicated  last 
January  29  that  the  United  States  would 
return  to  the  Law  of  the  Sea  negotia- 
tions and  work  in  good  faith  with  other 
countries  to  achieve  an  acceptable  trea- 
ty, we  hoped  that  the  final  draft  conven- 
tion would  be  one  that  the  United  States 
could  sign.  At  that  point,  the  President 
emphasized  that  the  United  States  re- 
mained strongly  committed  to  the  multi- 
lateral process  for  reaching  agreement. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  the  United 
States  went  to  the  11th  session  of  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  The  U.S. 
delegation  repeatedly  demonstrated  its 
flexibility  in  a  wide  variety  of  ways  and 
exerted  every  effort  to  find  compromise 
solutions.  Proposals  were  adjusted  in 
timing  and  format  to  meet  the  concerns 
of  the  Group  of  77.  Midway  through  the 
conference,  in  fact,  we  sought  and  were 
authorized  to  change  our  instructions  in 
order  to  break  the  negotiating  deadlock. 


JThe  complete  transcript  of  the  hear 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  \ 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  ( 
fice,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


Despite  these  efforts,  and  the  ef 
of  a  number  of  other  countries  tryin 
encourage  negotiations,  I  must  repo 
that  no  meaningful  negotiations  tool 
place  on  our  proposed  changes  to 
Part  XI.  The  attitude  of  many  was  i 
tively  resistant  to  change  that  migh.1 
have  made  it  possible  to  alleviate  ou 
concerns.  As  a  result,  we  are  left  wi 
Law  of  the  Sea  treaty  which,  as  Pre 
dent  Reagan  recently  stated,  fails  tc 
meet  U.S.  objectives. 

There  are,  of  course,  positive 
elements  in  the  treaty.  These  eleme: 
demonstrate  what  can  be  accomplisl 
through  multilateral  diplomacy  whei 
serious  effort  to  find  solutions  and  t 
reach  compromises  is  made. 

I  emphasize  strongly  that  the  U 
States  went  to  the  conference  fully 
pared  to  work— and  negotiate— to  i 
mutually  acceptable  solutions  that  w 
have  satisfied  our  objectives  and  thi 
provided  a  fair  and  balanced  system 
promoting  the  development  of  deep 
seabed  resources  as  a  benefit  to  all 
tions. 

I  can't  say  what  the  result  migh 
have  been  had  such  negotiations  tat 
place.  It  is  certainly  possible  that  th 
final  outcome  would  have  been  the 
same.  However,  I  believe  it  possible 
the  majority  of  delegations  would  hi 
recognized  that  the  United  States  a 
the  cosponsors  of  its  final  amendme 
were  not  seeking  to  change  the  basi 
structure  of  the  draft  treaty.  We  di< 
try  to  destroy  the  system.  Instead, 
sought  to  make  it  work  to  the  benei 
all  nations  to  enhance,  not  resist,  se 
resource  development. 

The  Vote 

On  April  30,  the  conference  ado 
the  treaty  text  by  a  vote  of  130  in  f 
4  against,  with  17  abstentions.  The 
states  other  than  the  United  States 
voted  against  the  treaty's  adoption 
Israel,  Turkey,  and  Venezuela  and  t 
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ates  abstaining  included  the  United 
iom,  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
urn,  Netherlands,  Luxembourg, 

Spain,  Thailand,  and  the  Soviet 
except  for  Romania.  While  the 
ns  which  prompted  these  countries 
stain  or  to  vote  against  the  treaty 
varied,  and  not  necessarily  the 

as  ours,  the  number  and  economic 
rtance  of  countries  expressing 
;asure  with  the  treaty  text  was  of 
;  significance. 

is  President  Reagan  noted,  those 
;ries  produce  more  than  60%  of  the 
i's  gross  national  product.  They 
jrovide  more  than  60%  of  the  con- 
tions  to  the  United  Nations.  In- 
d  in  these  countries  are  most  of 
i  who  have,  or  are  likely  to  develop, 
id  mining  technology.  I  would, 
fore,  have  to  say  that  the  negotia- 
on  the  seabed  mining  provisions 
(sent  a  major  failure  of  interna- 
1  diplomacy,  in  that  important  con- 
;  of  those  countries  most  closely 
id  to  seabed  mining  were  not  taken 
iccount. 

'he  decision  to  call  for  a  vote  and  to 
our  vote  against  the  treaty  was  not 
l  lightly.  The  United  States  has 
centrally  involved  in  the  conference 
jss  at  every  stage  since  its  incep- 
We  did  not  easily  dismiss  the  per- 
I  commitment  and  great  dedication 
mdreds  of  delegates  who  worked 
j  for  this  agreement — even  when 
f  of  them,  in  the  end,  opposed  the 
proposals. 

n  addition  to  the  support  of  our 
,  I  would  like  to  take  special  note  of 
ffort  of  the  so-called  Group  of  1 1 
tralia,  Austria,  Canada,  Denmark, 
.nd,  Iceland,  Ireland,  New  Zealand, 
/ay,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland), 
e  countries  prepared  their  own 
ldments,  which  they  hoped  would 
s  as  a  basis  for  negotiations  be- 
n  the  United  States  and  the  Group 
.  The  Group  of  11  proposals  pro- 
1  a  useful  basis  for  addressing  some 
concerns.  Other  elements,  however, 
onsiderably  short  of  the  U.S.  objec- 
.  Most  importantly,  many  U.S.  con- 
i  were  not  addressed  at  all  by  the 
p  of  11  proposals.  When  the  Group 

insisted  that  the  United  States  and 
lies  accept  the  Group  of  11  pro- 
is  as  an  exhaustive  negotiating 
da,  we  were  unable  to  accede. 

■  Assessment 

j^ext,  I  would  like  to  make  the 
'wing  general  assessment  regarding 
ext  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  conven- 


tion as  it  was  finally  adopted  on 
April  30.  We  were  successful  in  working 
with  others  to  insure  that  no  adverse 
changes  were  made  to  navigation  and 
overflight  provisions.  Portions  of  the 
treaty  dealing  with  these  issues,  and 
many  other  nonseabed  provisions,  while 
not  optimal,  remain  consistent  with  U.S. 
interests. 

The  deep  seabed  mining  provisions, 
on  the  other  hand,  do  not  even  minimal- 
ly meet  U.S.  objectives.  I  would  like  to 
recall  at  this  point  that  the  President  set 
out  six  objectives  in  his  statement  of 
January  29,  1982.  I  must  report  that 
none  of  these  objectives  was  achieved. 
As  a  result,  the  Law  of  the  Sea  treaty  is 
seriously  flawed. 

The  regime  created  by  the  treaty 
would  seriously  discourage  private  in- 
vestment in  deep  seabed  mineral  produc- 
tion. A  fundamental  lack  of  certainty 
would  exist  with  regard  to  the  granting 
of  mining  contracts  and  mandatory  tech- 
nology transfer  requirements.  These 
provisions  violate  a  basic  principle  that 
owners  of  technology  have  rights  in  its 
sale  and  use.  Beyond  even  that,  the  trea- 
ty would  impose  burdensome  financial 
requirements  on  the  mining  operations. 
The  rules  and  regulations  to  be  devel- 
oped in  the  preparatory  commission  can- 
not cure  these  defects. 

For  the  United  States,  the  resolution 
on  preparatory  investment  protection 
might  have  been  acceptable  had  negotia- 
tions on  seabed  mining  portions  of  the 
treaty  led  to  improvement  of  its  defects. 
But  the  resolution  fails  to  correct  these 
defects  of  the  treaty  and  creates  addi- 
tional problems  of  its  own.  The  resolu- 
tion would  require  a  pioneer  investor, 
such  as  one  of  our  existing  U.S.  mining 
companies,  to  assume  heavy  financial 
obligations  in  addition  to  those  contained 
in  the  convention.  It  also  allows  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Japan,  and  other  countries  to 
achieve  pioneer  investor  status,  even 
though  their  seabed  mining  activities 
have  been  extremely  limited  to  date. 

The  financial  obligations  of  the 
resolution  on  preparatory  investment 
protection  would  include  payment  of 
$250,000  upon  registration  with  the 
preparatory  commission,  the  accrual  of  a 
$1  million  annual  fee  payable  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  plan  of  work  when  the  con- 
vention enters  into  force,  payment  of 
$250,000  for  processing  a  plan  of  work, 
and  expenditures  to  meet  diligence  re- 
quirements to  be  established  by  the  pre- 
paratory commission. 

Additional  obligations  for  a  pioneer 
investor  include  exploration  of  the 


reserved  area — on  a  reimbursable 
basis— at  the  request  of  the  preparatory 
commission,  training  of  personnel 
designated  by  the  preparatory  commis- 
sion, and  the  transfer  of  technology 
prior  to  entry  into  force  of  the  treaty. 

Beyond  the  practical  problems  which 
it  creates  for  seabed  mining,  the  conven- 
tion presents  other  serious  difficulties. 
The  decisionmaking  system  of  the  Inter- 
national Seabed  Authority  would  be 
structured  so  that  the  United  States  and 
other  potential  deep  seabed  mineral  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  would  be  given  in- 
adequate protection  against  adverse 
policy  and  operational  decisions. 

The  treaty  provides  for  a  review 
conference  which,  after  5  years  of 
negotiations,  may  adopt  amendments  to 
the  deep  seabed  mining  regime  that 
could  automatically  enter  into  force  for 
the  United  States  upon  approval  by 
three-fourths  of  the  states  parties  and 
thus  effectively  bypass  U.S.  approval,  in- 
cluding congressional  advice  and  con- 
sent. Our  only  recourse  would  be  denun- 
ciation of  the  convention — an  unaccep- 
table choice. 

The  convention  would  allow  funding 
for  national  liberation  groups,  such  as 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
and  the  South  West  Africa  People's 
Organization. 

The  convention  would  artificially 
limit  deep  seabed  mineral  production 
and  would  permit  discretionary  and  dis- 
criminatory decisions  by  the  Authority  if 
there  is  competition  for  limited  produc- 
tion allocations. 

The  treaty  would,  in  effect,  create 
far  too  many  privileges  for  the  Enter- 
prise, the  seabed  mining  arm  of  the  In- 
ternational Seabed  Authority— advan- 
tages which  would  make  it  extremely 
difficult,  and  perhaps  impossible,  for 
private  ventures  to  compete,  at  least 
without  national  subsidies.  A  monopoly 
over  deep  seabed  mineral  production 
could  thus  result.  In  effect,  this  could 
destroy  the  parallel  system  which,  as 
you  may  recall,  was  the  central  com- 
promise worked  out  several  years  ago. 
These  provisions  would  tend  to  discour- 
age or  prevent  any  other  kind  of  deep 
seabed  mining  under  the  treaty. 

I  believe  it  accurate  to  say  that 
there  is  a  clear  preponderance  of  feeling 
among  those  involved  in  deep  seabed 
consortia  companies  that  they  could  not 
and  would  not  carry  out  commercial 
mining  under  the  treaty.  Naturally,  this 
is  a  great  disappointment  to  all  those 
who  have  worked  for  years  to  create 
conditions  that  encouraged  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  industry  able  to  benefit 
the  nations  of  the  world. 
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It  was  for  these  reasons  that  the 
United  States  could  not  agree  to  the 
adoption  of  the  final  text  by  consensus. 
Instead,  it  asked  for  a  vote;  then,  on 
April  30,  voted  against  the  treaty's 
adoption. 

I  have  provided  to  the  committee 
copies  of  the  unclassified  U.S.  delegation 
report  which  describes  the  conference 
session,  our  negotiating  efforts,  and  our 
assessments  of  the  text  in  greater  detail. 

Some  have  suggested  that  we  should 
have  agreed  to  the  treaty  because  it  is 
our  only  means  of  assured  access  to  sea- 
bed minerals.  As  I  have  noted  earlier, 
this  treaty  does  not,  in  fact,  provide 
assured  access.  The  procedures  for 
granting  contracts  are  not  automatic. 
There  is  no  way  that  a  company  or  na- 
tion can  be  certain  that  it  will  secure 
mining  authorization  by  the  Interna- 
tional Seabed  Authority.  In  reality,  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  there  will  by  any  in- 
vestment in  seabed  mining  under  the 
treaty,  unless  governments  are  willing 
to  subsidize  their  companies  or  mining 
entities. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  have 
sacrificed  commercial  interests  in  the 
deep  seabed  for  some  goal  of  ideological 
purity.  This  factually  misrepresents  the 
aims  of  this  Administration.  We  have 
dealt  largely  with  concrete  issues.  The 
treaty  creates  real  practical  problems 
for  deep  seabed  mining,  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  ideology.  There  are 
important  matters  of  principle  involved, 
but  these  are  important  not  only  to  us 
but  to  other  nations  as  well.  One  cannot 
dismiss  these  widespread  concerns  as  in- 
significant. They  were  of  overriding  im- 
portance to  many  members  of  the  Group 
of  77,  who  saw  these  issues  as  directly 
relevant  to  other  North-South  negotia- 
tions and  their  underlying  goal  of  a  new 
international  economic  order. 

The  mandatory  technology  transfer 
issue  is  a  case  in  point.  The  implications 
of  agreement  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  con- 
text go  far  beyond  these  negotiations. 
Other  delegations  recognized  that  fact 
from  the  beginning.  It  would  have  been 
foolish  or  naive  to  have  pretended  that 
this  wasn't  true. 

Clearly,  the  United  States  could  not 
go  along  with  a  treaty  that  failed  to  sup- 
port so  many  important  U.S.  oceans  in- 
terests. Further,  I  don't  believe  that  the 
treaty  adopted  on  April  30  had  any 
chance  of  approval  by  the  Congress.  In 
my  considered  opinion,  to  have  voted  for 
the  treaty  would  have  been  a  breach  of 
faith  with  our  allies  and  friends  but 
mostly  with  the  American  people,  whose 
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future  is  irrevocably  linked  to  the 
elements  of  any  treaty  on  the  use  of  the 
sea. 

Looking  ahead,  three  stages  of  the 
conference  remain.  First,  the  drafting 
committee  has  been  meeting  in  Geneva 
this  month  and  last  to  complete  review 
of  the  text.  Second,  an  informal  plenary 
will  meet  in  New  York  on  Septem- 
ber 22-24  to  adopt  final  drafting  com- 
mittee changes.  Third,  the  final  act  will 
be  opened  for  signature  and  interpretive 
statements  in  Caracas  in  early  Decem- 
ber. The  United  States  will  participate 
in  the  remaining  conference  process  at  a 
technical  level  and  will  be  concerned 
with  those  provisions  that  serve  U.S.  in- 
terests. 

This  Administration  will  continue 
developing  national  oceans  policy,  ex- 
amining the  actions  which  the  United 
States  needs  to  take  to  protect  and 
enhance  its  oceans  interests  outside  the 


Law  of  the  Sea  convention.  It  is  to< 
ly  now  to  state  what  these  actions  i 
be.  We  do  believe  that  we  must  be 
prepared  not  only  to  meet  any  chall 
enges  to  traditional  maritime  activi 
but  to  take  new  initiatives  to  assur* 
orderly  development  of  oceans  reso 
in  response  to  market  forces.  We  v, 
continue  to  consult  with  other  coun 
who  have  common  oceans  interests 
bilateral  and  multilateral  cooperatic 
will  be  an  essential  element  of  the  i 
policy. 

We  will  also  continue  to  work  c 
with  this  committee  and  with  other 
mittees  in  Congress  concerned  with 
Law  of  the  Sea  and  with  related  oc 
policy. 


xThe  complete  transcript  of  the  heai 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  oi 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
fice,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 

2For  text  see  Bulletin  of  Aug.  198 
p.  71.  ■ 


Conventional  Arms  Transfers  in 
the  Third  World,  1972-81 


FOREWORD 

Sales  and  deliveries  of  major  conven- 
tional arms — tanks,  warplanes,  artillery, 
and  naval  ships — to  the  developing  na- 
tions have  led  to  rising  arms  inventories 
and  growing  military  capabilities  in  the 
Third  World.  Some  of  these  have  been 
stabilizing,  some  destabilizing;  some  in 
the  U.S.  national  interest,  and  some  not. 
Many  nations,  large  and  small,  engage 
in  the  transfer  of  arms  as  part  of  their 
foreign  policies,  but  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
United  States,  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Italy,  West  Germany,  and  the 
East  European  Communist  nations  are 
by  far  the  most  significant  suppliers. 

The  United  States,  however,  is  not, 
by  any  reasonable  measure,  the  leading 
supplier  of  weaponry  to  the  Third  World 
that  many  people  believe  it  is.  If  they  il- 
lustrate anything,  trends  in  the  Third 
World  arms  trade  illustrate  the  degree 
of  U.S.  restraint.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
decade  covered  by  this  report,  which  in- 
cluded the  last  years  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  the  United  States  delivered  larger 
quantities  than  other  exporting  nations 
or  groups  of  nations  in  7  of  the  12  cate- 
gories of  major  conventional  weapons 
used  in  this  report.  In  the  second  half- 
decade,  however,  the  United  States  did 
not  lead  in  any  category  and  in  one  cate- 
gory (missile-equipped  patrol  boats)  dur- 


ing these  years  did  not  export  anytl 
at  all.  The  Soviets,  by  contrast,  led 
four  categories  between  1972  and  1 
and  in  the  last  half -decade  led  in  se 
Similarly,  the  major  West  Europeai 
arms  exporters  as  a  group  were  fir: 
only  one  category  of  arms  between 
and  1976  but  between  1977  and  19? 
in  five  categories. 

We  ourselves  are  partly  to  blair 
the  misconceptions  that  abound  on 
subject.  First  of  all,  nowhere  else  ir 
world  are  arms  transfers  the  subjec 
so  much  governmental  disclosure,  o 
such  intensive  legislative  scrutiny,  c 
extensive  a  public  debate.  This  is  as 
should  be,  because  we  are  a  free  soi 
and  because  decisions  to  supply  or  i 
supply  weapons  to  states  not  firmly 
linked  to  us  by  shared  history,  valui 
and  security  alliances  must  be  made 
after  the  most  serious  deliberation, 
ondly,  our  reports  of  "military  sales 
elude  a  large  proportion  of  transact 
having  little  directly  to  do  with  the 
transfer  of  arms.  For  example,  mili 
sales,  as  normally  reported,  include 
struction  (sometimes  of  hospitals),  t 
ing,  and  various  management  servk 
along  with  weapons  systems  and  tb 
spare  parts  and  support  equipment, 
one  result  of  this  way  of  doing  busii 
as  contrasted  with  that  of  other  nat 
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impression  of  the  United  States  as 
hird  World's  leading  armorer.  That 
ission,  as  the  following  report 
s  clear,  is  significantly  off  the 

le  recognize  arms  transfers  as  a 
nate  and  sometimes  necessary  in- 
lent  of  foreign  and  national  securi- 
licy.  To  suggest,  however,  that  the 
Government  in  this  or  in  past  Ad- 
trations  has  sought  indiscriminately 
jss  arms  upon  Third  World  nations 
;  supported  by  the  facts.  Other  na- 
do  not  disclose  the  nature  and 
i  of  their  foreign  military  sales  or 
ance  to  the  same  extent.  Our 
ledge  of  their  activities,  particular- 
>se  of  the  Communist  states,  is  not 
lete.  The  data  on  their  arms  trans- 
:ontained  in  this  report  must,  there- 
be  regarded  as  the  best  minimum, 
onetheless  reliable,  estimate  we  can 

'ew  activities  are  as  difficult  to 
ure  as  arms  transfers.  Data  are  in- 
lete,  and  estimates  in  monetary 
3,  the  most  commonly  used 
ure,  are  fraught  with  many  prob- 
These  difficulties  include  the  large 
ences  in  the  composition  of  arms 
and  security  assistance  programs 
one  arms-exporting  nation  to 
ler,  down  to  such  technical  prob- 
as  accurate  foreign  exchange  con- 
on  and  varying  prices  charged  in 
ent  situations  for  any  given  foreign 
ons  system,  particularly  the  more 
isive  ones. 

'or  these  reasons,  the  following 
t  presents  arms  transfer  data 
irily  in  terms  of  the  numbers  of 
r  conventional  weapons  systems 
jred  to  the  Third  World  over  the 
le  1972-81.  Because  they  are  con- 
,  these  data  are  less  subject  to 
tic  misinterpretation  and  technical 
ems  than  dollar  estimates.  Further, 
nore  difficult  for  any  arms  supplier 
nceal,  for  example,  the  delivery  of  a 
Iron  of  interceptor  aircraft  than  it 
hide  the  existence,  substance,  and 
of  an  arms  agreement.  Our  data 
from  this  perspective,  while  still 
11  encompassing,  is  more  nearly 
Mete.  And  the  numbers  involved  in 
node  of  estimating  are  more  tangi- 
[nd  thus  more  easily  understood, 
i  he  following  report  makes  clear 
|  while  dollar  estimates  of  arms 
fer  agreements  have  in  fact  been 
I,  constant  dollar  estimates  have 
more  nearly  level  over  the  past 
le,  though  both  have  fluctuated 
ly  from  year  to  year  (Figure  1).  Ac- 


tual deliveries  of  the  major  conventional 
weapons  systems  covered  in  this  report 
show  the  absence  of  any  significant  up- 
ward trend  (Figure  2),  although  many  of 
the  newer  systems  are  significantly 
more  effective — as  are  the  defenses 
against  them. 

The  data  demonstrate  that  far  from 
the  popular  image  of  upwardly  spiraling 
conventional  arms  trade,  that  trade,  at 
least  as  measured  by  the  number  of 
weapons  actually  delivered,  is  at  best  er- 
ratic but  reasonably  level  over  any 
significant  period  of  time.  They  do  not, 
however,  take  into  account  reductions  in 
Third  World  arms  inventories  caused  by 
war  losses,  obsolescence,  or  simple  in- 
ability to  maintain  and  repair  increasing- 
ly complex  and  expensive  equipment. 
Data  in  numbers  of  weapons  cannot,  of 
course,  take  account  of  increases  in  the 
sophistication,  military  effectiveness,  and 
cost  burden  of  modern  weapons.  Thus 
the  rising  cost  of  modern  military  equip- 
ment may  well  serve  to  restrain  ag- 
gregate transfers  to  the  poorer  coun- 
tries if  not  actually  to  reduce  them. 

Figure  3,  summarizing  the  cate- 
gories of  major  weapons  delivered  to  the 
Third  World  over  the  past  decade  from 
all  sources,  bears  this  out.  Naval  vessels 
and  ground  force  weapons  deliveries 
were  nearly  level  over  the  decade 
(though  again  varying  widely  from  year 
to  year),  and  military  aircraft  show  a 
slight  downward  trend. 

Figures  4  and  5  demonstrate  quite 
clearly  the  second  major  conclusion  we 
draw  from  these  data:  The  United 
States  is  not,  by  and  large,  the  leading 
source  of  major  items  of  military  equip- 
ment to  the  Third  World.  Figure  4 
shows  U.S.  transfers  of  military  aircraft 
and  helicopters,  for  example,  clearly 
declining  from  a  Vietnam  war  peak  at 
the  beginning  of  the  decade.  By  con- 
trast, Soviet  and  other  European  Com- 
munist aircraft  transfers  rose  rather 
steadily  over  the  same  period  to  levels 
roughly  three  to  four  times  those  of  the 
United  States  in  recent  years.  West 
European  and  other  suppliers  constitute 
another  very  substantial  source  of 
military  aircraft  during  this  entire 
period,  delivering  more  than  twice  the 
U.S.  levels  of  recent  years. 

Figure  5,  showing  deliveries  of  ma- 
jor items  of  ground  force  equipment, 
also  underscores  the  wide  margin  by 
which  Soviet  deliveries  in  this  area  have 
exceeded  those  by  the  United  States 
over  much  of  the  decade.  It  is  further 
evident  that  these  transfers  varied  wide- 


ly from  year  to  year  and  that  here  also, 
there  is  no  clear  upward  or  downward 
trend. 

Figure  4  combines  Soviet  and  other 
European  Communist  transfers,  which  is 
an  appropriate  basis  for  comparison 
given  the  responsiveness  of  Warsaw 
Pact  actions  to  Soviet  policy  direction. 
Figure  5,  by  contrast,  counts  Warsaw 
Pact  transfers  in  the  "Other"  category, 
yet  even  then,  Soviet  deliveries  alone 
significantly  exceed  those  of  the  United 
States. 

Finally,  Figure  6  demonstrates  the 
substantial  degree  to  which  Soviet  and 
Soviet  plus  other  European  Communist 
deliveries  of  the  tanks  and  self-propelled 
guns  have  exceeded  those  of  the  United 
States. 

This  report  makes  clear  that  several 
popular  misconceptions  about  the  U.S. 
role  in  arms  transfers  to  the  Third 
World  are  not  based  on  fact.  And  it  will 
thus  provide  a  more  accurate  footing  for 
future  debates  over  U.S.  policy.  It  does 
not,  however,  help  us  determine  the  wis- 
dom of  particular  arms  transfers.  Those 
decisions  can  only  come  from  the  in- 
formed public  and  congressional  con- 
sideration of  Administration  proposals 
that  is  uniquely  possible  in  the  United 
States.  To  insure  that  that  consideration 
is  as  well-informed  as  possible,  the  Con- 
gress has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
provided  more  detailed  classified  reports 
on  conventional  arms  transfers  to  the 
Third  World  as  required  by  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act. 

This  report  is  intended  to  be  the 
first  of  a  regular  series,  making  public 
as  much  of  such  data  as  is  possible.  It, 
as  well  as  the  classified  reports 
presented  to  the  Congress,  presents  con- 
clusions and  data  which  are  fully  shared 
by  all  relevant  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
Government. 

James  L.  Buckley 

Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Security 
Assistance,  Science,  and  Technology 
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FIGURE  1 

Dollar  Value  of  Arms  Agreements 
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FIGURE  2 

Total  Arms  Deliveries 
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FIGURE  3 

Ground  Weapons,  Naval  Vessels,  and  Air  Weapons  Delivered 
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FIGURE  5 

Major  Ground  Weapons  Delivered 
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FIGURE  6 

Tanks  and  Self  Propelled  Guns  Delivered 
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LYSIS  OF  DATA 

istimated  constant-dollar  value  and 
aties  of  conventional  weapons  sold 
lelivered  to  countries  other  than 
aers  of  the  major  military  alliances 
ites  closely  associated  with  them 
remained  fairly  constant  from  year 
ar  throughout  the  past  decade.  At 
ime  time,  patterns  of  supply  have 
red  significantly.  There  has  been  a 
rowth  in  the  military  inventories  of 
I  World  countries;  however,  this 
■t  does  not  take  into  account  reduc- 
caused  by  combat  losses,  obsolete 
ment  scrapped,  or  weaponry  not 
e  for  lack  of  spare  parts  and  sup- 

is  the  term  is  used  here,  the  "Third 
d"  includes  all  nations  except 
bers  of  NATO  and  the  Warsaw 
other  European  countries  not 
iging  to  either  alliance;  and  Japan, 
ralia,  and  New  Zealand.  Other 
ititions  of  "Third  World"  could 
ficantly  affect  summaries  of  this 
but  this  one  is  broad  enough  to  en- 
»ass  most  parts  of  the  world  where 
3d,  conventional  military  conflicts 
been  occurring  and  in  which  the 
lg  of  weaponry  may  have  a  social 
economic  impact  disproportionate  to 
ize  of  the  purchases. 

lems  in  Measurement  and  Data 

activities  are  as  difficult  to  measure 
ms  sales.  The  arms  trade  abounds 
mors,  in  part  because  most  nations 
der  military  sales  or  purchases  as 
nal  security  information  and 
ict  disclosure  of  their  activities.  The 
id  States,  uniquely,  publishes  con- 
able  data  on  its  security  assistance 
rams  and  arms  transfers;  in  no 
•  nation  are  arms  exports  subjected 
ch  close  legislative  control  and 
c  scrutiny.  Other  free-world  sup- 
i  and  recipients  disclose  enough  in- 
ation,  either  officially  or  through  in- 
ation  media  and  public  debate,  for 
mable  estimates  to  be  made.  In  con- 
,  Communist  states — and  many 
tries  to  which  they  provide  arms — 
>nly  reveal  little  or  no  information 
!e  general  public  but  actively  at- 
|»t  to  conceal  their  security 
jtance  programs  and  arms  sales  or 
jiases  from  other  governments.  The 
iiated  arms  agreement  dollar  values 
\'he  quantities  of  Communist  arms 
tered,  as  presented  here,  undoubted- 
jr  on  the  conservative  side,  but  we 
!  ot  judge  precisely  how  much  lower 
the  reality  they  in  fact  are. 


The  most  commonly  used  denomina- 
tors of  the  arms  trade  are  the  monetary 
values  and  the  quantities  of  weapons 
sold  or  delivered.  Each  has  short- 
comings and  neither  is  a  true  measure  of 
military  capability.  The  price  of  foreign 
weapons  is  not  always  known,  forcing 
analysts  to  rely  upon  estimates  of  cost 
or  upon  the  known  prices  of  similar 
weapons.  Even  if  a  price  may  be  reliably 
reported  in  one  case,  prices  vary  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  other  trans- 
actions— one  purchaser  may  acquire  a 
weapon  as  a  grant  or  on  highly  conces- 
sional terms,  whereas  a  more  affluent 
buyer,  or  a  less  effective  bargainer,  may 
pay  more.  In  other  cases,  the  price — 
particularly  of  major  weapons  such  as 
aircraft,  armor,  and  warships — may  be 
lowered  by  production  offsets,  commodi- 
ty barter,  payment  in  soft  currencies,  or 
even  by  a  supplier's  eagerness  to  make  a 
sale  for  political  or  economic  reasons.  A 
weapon's  unit  price  also  can  be  affected 
by  the  quantities  bought,  varying  pur- 
chaser requirements  for  training  in  its 
use  and  maintenance,  or  differing  levels 
of  spare  parts  and  ammunition  ordered. 

Third  World  purchasing  patterns,  if 
measured  only  in  current  dollars  and 
over  only  a  few  years,  appear  to  be 
sharply  rising  and  increasingly  erratic 
because  of  multibillion  dollar,  multiyear 
arms  agreements,  reflecting  not  only  in- 
flation but  also  growing  exports  of  high- 
technology  (hence,  very  expensive)  mili- 
tary equipment.  Nowhere  in  the  Third 
World  is  this  phenomenon  more  evident 
than  in  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia, 
but  it  is  apparent  in  other  regions  as 
well. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  in  the 
earlier  years  covered  by  this  study, 
prices  estimated  for  Soviet  weapons 
were  considerably  lower  than  those 
charged  for  similar  Western  weaponry. 
Since  1977  and  possibly  earlier,  how- 
ever, Soviet  prices  appear  to  have  been 
increasing,  so  that  they  now  roughly 
equal  or  sometimes  exceed  those  of  com- 
parable Western  arms.  This  is  reflected 
in  the  rising  dollar  estimates,  year  by 
year,  of  Soviet  arms  agreements  com- 
pared to  the  more  nearly  constant  esti- 
mated number  of  Soviet  weapons 
delivered. 

Estimates  of  numbers  and  types  of 
weapons  delivered,  particularly  of  the 
large  systems,  provide  a  more  interest- 
ing and  more  concrete  measure  of  mili- 
tary capability  transferred.  They  do  not, 
however,  take  into  account  the  varying 
levels  of  sophistication  within  a  category 
of  weapons — an  F-5  or  MiG-21  fighter, 
for  example,  is  less  capable  for  most 
missions  than  is  an  F-16  or  MiG-23. 


Nor  do  the  numbers  and  kinds  of 
weapons  in  a  country's  inventory  neces- 
sarily reflect  their  appropriateness  to 
the  type  of  conflict  in  which  they  might 
be  used  or  to  the  buyer's  ability  to  main- 
tain them  and  use  them  effectively  in 
combat.  Again,  it  must  be  noted  that 
our  data  base  is  not  complete  on  all  reci- 
pients. 

The  Arms  Exporters 

Inevitably,  a  report  of  this  kind  will  in- 
vite a  comparison  of  the  arms  sales  of 
different  nations.  Here,  too,  a  warning  is 
appropriate,  particularly  where  mone- 
tary values  are  the  unit  of  measurement. 
Security  assistance  and  arms  transfer 
programs  vary  significantly  from  coun- 
try to  country. 

•  U.S.  arms  transfer  programs 
often  involve  military  construction  of 
significant  value,  undertaken  in  and  for 
foreign  nations,  whereas  the  Soviets  do 
little  or  no  construction  abroad  not 
directly  for  their  own  forces. 

•  The  United  States  provides  con- 
siderable military  training  for  the  reci- 
pients of  its  security  assistance.  This 
training  is  broad  based,  involving  not 
only  instruction  in  the  use  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  weaponry  but  also  in  wider 
areas  of  military  study  such  as  logistics 
and  the  doctrines  under  which  U.S. 
weapons  are  designed  to  be  used.  We 
know  relatively  little  about  Soviet 
military  training  for  foreign  students 
and  even  less  about  its  costs. 

•  The  United  States  is  intensely 
maintenance  conscious.  It  supplies  spare 
parts  and  technical  assistance  needed  to 
service  and  maintain  for  its  usable  life- 
time the  military  equipment  it  sells  in 
the  Third  World,  generally  on  the  same 
basis  that  it  supports  weapons  for  its 
own  forces.  In  contrast,  the  U.S.S.R. 
supplies  major  arms  packages  containing 
minimal  spare  parts  and  follows  up  later 
as  needed  or  according  to  predicted 
parts  failure  rates.  This,  too,  reflects  the 
practice  with  its  own  forces,  which  often 
are  supported  from  great  distances 
behind  the  front  lines.  The  same  pat- 
terns are  generally  true  of  East  Euro- 
pean programs.  Deliveries  of  spare 
parts,  ammunition,  and  other  weapons- 
support  items  of  non-U. S.  origin  are  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  detect. 

•  Soviet  military  equipment  com- 
prises virtually  all  of  our  estimates  of 
Soviet  arms  transfers,  as  well  as  being 
by  far  the  largest  portion  of  all  Soviet 
foreign  aid.  Because  U.S.  arms  transfers 
covers  more  than  weaponry,  its  dollar 
value  is  shown  on  three  lines:  weapons 
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Arms  Agreements  Made  by  Third  World  Nations,  1 972-81 ' 

($  millions2) 


1972 


1973 


1974 


197S 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


TOTAL 


TO 


Then-year  Dollars 


U.S.S.R. 

2,350 

3,320 

5,970 

3,670 

6,610 

9,750 

2,920 

8,880 

14,770 

6,630 

64,870 

2/ 

Other  European  Communist 
U.S. 

Weapons 

200 

260 

780 

420 

960 

810 

640 

1,090 

940 

3,360 

9,460 

i 

3,710 

5,390 

7,700 

4,420 

5,420 

3,720 

4,520 

4,910 

5,040 

3,310 

48,140 

2C 

Military  Construction 

4 

1,040 

590 

4,710 

5,460 

370 

670 

1,300 

2,000 

1,350 

17,494 

/ 

Other 

1,090 

1,490 

1,240 

1,370 

1,560 

2,330 

2,280 

2,690 

3,440 

290 

17,780 

/ 

Major  West  European 

1,000 

2,140 

3,840 

5,240 

2,740 

4,840 

8,720 

6,860 

14,480 

4,190 

54,050 

2; 

Minor  West  European 

140 

300 

440 

550 

790 

600 

380 

1,160 

2,390 

970 

7,720 

Other 

1,010 

560 

820 

1,000 

1,410 

1,010 

1,280 

2,400 

1,720 

7,420 

18,630 

i 

Total 

9,504 

14,500 

21,380 

21,380 

24,950 

23,430 

21,410 

29,290 

44,780 

27,520 

238,144 

Constant  1972  Dollars 

U.S.S.R. 

2,350 

3,160 

5,060 

2,840 

4,860 

6,720 

1,880 

5,130 

7,500 

3,060 

42,560 

2e 

Other  European  Communist 
U.S. 

Weapons 

200 

250 

660 

330 

710 

560 

410 

630 

480 

1,550 

5,780 

3,710 

5,130 

6,530 

3,430 

3,990 

2,570 

2,920 

2,840 

2,560 

1,530 

35,210 

a 

Military  Construction 

4 

990 

500 

3,650 

4,010 

260 

430 

750 

1,020 

620 

12,234 

i 

Other 

1,090 

1,420 

1,050 

1,060 

1,150 

1,610 

1,470 

1,550 

1,750 

130 

12,280 

i 

Major  West  European 

1,000 

2,040 

3,250 

4,060 

2,010 

3,340 

5,630 

3,970 

7,350 

1,930 

34,580 

T 

Minor  West  European 

140 

290 

370 

430 

580 

410 

250 

670 

1,210 

450 

4,800 

Other 

1,010 

530 

690 

780 

1,040 

700 

830 

1,390 

870 

3,420 

11,260 

i 

Total 

9,504 

13,810 

18,110 

16,580 

18,350 

16,170 

13,820 

16,930 

22,740 

12,690 

158,704 

1  "Arms"  is  an  all-inclusive  term  covering  the  broad  range  of  military  security  assistance. 
It  includes  new,  used,  or  refurbished  conventional  lethal  weapons  (including  those  capable  of 
delivering  both  conventional  and  chemical/nuclear  munitions)  and  nonlethal  military  support 
equipment  such  as  radar  or  military  uniforms  and  accouterments.  Also  included  are  military 
training,  arms  production  or  assembly  facilities,  and  military  base  or  fortification  construction, 
although  data  on  these  aspects  of  foreign  military  programs  are  especially  "soft."  Because  it 
is  a  uniquely  large  element  of  American  security  assistance  programs,  U.S.  military  construc- 
tion is  shown  separately.  Costs  of  troops  from  a  major  supplier  country  stationed  in  Third 
World  countries  are  excluded  where  it  is  possible  to  separate  their  costs  and  equipment  from 
other  military  assistance. 

2  Estimate  rounded  to  nearest  $10  million  except  where  entry  is  less  than  $10  million. 
Percentages  may  not  total  due  to  rounding.  U.S.  data  are  for  fiscal  year;  other  data  are  for 
calendar  year. 
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«pons-related  items  such  as  am- 
an  and  spares,  military  construc- 
tid  "other"  (defense  articles  and 
is,  consisting  mostly  of  training), 
le  U.S.  weapons  and  weapons- 
[  dollar  values  are  comparable  to 
imated  values  of  other  countries' 
ales.  The  United  States  also  pro- 
ignificant  balance-of-payments 
oject  development  aid  through  the 
lie  support  fund  (ESF).  Although 
y  related  in  a  broad  sense,  ESF  is 
ed  from  this  report  because  such 
1  counterparts  as  exist  are  con- 
1  economic  assistance. 

e  speed  with  which  weapons,  once 
d,  can  be  delivered  is  an  import- 
:tor  in  the  Third  World  arms 
As  a  consequence  of  the  industrial 
ty  created  to  support  the  huge 
conventional  force  modernization 
,m,  Moscow  has  important  advant- 
ver  all  other  arms-exporting  na- 
The  U.S.S.R.  can  deliver  signifi- 
mounts  of  weaponry  very  quickly, 
lowed  recently  in  Ethiopia  and 
.m  and  is  now  doing  in  Cuba, 
w  also  can  offer  much  more  at- 
e  loans  than  can  Western  sup- 
For  nations  not  desiring  the 
equipment,  the  U.S.S.R.  has  kept 
he  production  lines  for  selected 
such  as  the  MiG-21  fighter,  which 
onger  in  first-line  Soviet  units;  it 
aintains  large  quantities  of  older, 
ished  weaponry.  The  Soviets  have 
ped  variations  of  many  first-line 
ns  specifically  for  export.  Other 
3rs,  in  contrast,  often  must  choose 
m  providing  new  equipment  to 
iwn  forces  or  risk  losing  a  sale  by 
unable  to  deliver  until  the 
nry  comes  off  the  line  2-4  years 
Moreover,  most  suppliers  do  not 
irge  pools  of  used  but  still  effec- 
ms— as  the  United  States  once 
which  can  be  provided  quickly  to 
ecurity  assistance  partners  with- 
versely  affecting  the  capability  of 
iwn  front-line  or  reserve  forces, 
lere  are  also  differences  among  the 
ims  of  the  major  West  European1 
suppliers. 

France,  the  third  largest  exporter 
Third  World,  follows  a  policy  of 
[ping  on  its  own  the  full  range  of 
ty  hardware,  usually  of  totally 
|i  design  and  of  a  quality  and 
dcation  equal  to  that  produced 
[ere.  French  forces,  however,  con- 
j  too  small  a  market  to  provide  the 
nies  of  scale  needed  to  produce 


sophisticated  weaponry  at  reasonable 
unit  cost.  For  this  reason,  France  pur- 
sues arms  exports  and,  because  its  prod- 
ucts span  the  entire  range  of  sophisti- 
cated weaponry,  offers  potential  Third 
World  buyers  desiring  this  level  of  arma- 
ment an  alternative  to  buying  U.S.  or 
Soviet  weapons. 

•  West  Germany  has  for  many 
years  followed  a  restrictive  arms  export 
policy  which  eschews  the  sale  of  major 
lethal  weapons  to  areas  of  tension.  Bonn 
may  now  be  moving  toward  a  somewhat 
less  stringent  policy  in  which  potential 
sales  may  be  considered  individually  in 
the  light  of  West  Germany's  broader 
world  interests.  Most  of  West 
Germany's  arms  exports,  however,  have 
been  to  European  nations  and  are  out- 
side the  scope  of  this  report.  Bonn's 
largest  Third  World  market  is  in  Latin 
America.  West  Germany  does  not  pro- 
duce a  complete  range  of  weapons — 
Bonn's  primary  combat  aircraft,  for  ex- 
ample, are  built  under  foreign  license  or 
within  European  consortia.  Although 
other  members  of  these  consortia  export 
arms  containing  West  German  com- 
ponents, in  this  report  the  dollar  values 
of  such  sales  are  attributed  to  the  selling 
nation. 

•  Italian  and  U.K.  arms  exports  are 
significantly  smaller  than  those  of  the 
United  States,  U.S.S.R.,  and  France. 
Although  both  nations  can  manufacture 
the  full  range  of  weaponry,  each  has 
limited  the  types  of  arms  it  produces, 
probably  for  financial  reasons. 

Two  important  supplier  groups  will 
be  shown  separately:  the  smaller  West 
European  nations2  and  those  of  Eastern 
Europe.3  The  smaller  Western  arms  ex- 
porters compete  against  the  United 
States,  the  major  West  European  sup- 
pliers, and  one  another  in  the  Third 
World  within  the  limited  range  of  high- 
technology  arms  they  can  afford  to 
develop.  To  a  degree  not  found  in  the 
West,  weapons  design  and  production  in 
the  Warsaw  Pact  are  standardized 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Pact  members  are  allocated  specific  ma- 
jor systems  to  produce  for  the  entire 
organization's  forces  and  for  re-export. 
This  further  broadens  Moscow's  arms 
production  and  supply  base.  The 
U.S.S.R.,  like  any  other  licensor  but  to  a 
far  greater  degree  than  any  Western 
one,  can  orchestrate  the  arms  exports  of 
its  allies.  The  latter  often  can  provide 
weaponry,  spares,  and  ammunition  com- 
patible with  Soviet  equipment  in  cases, 
such  as  the  Iran-Iraq  war,  where 
Moscow  for  political  reasons  does  not 


wish  to  be  seen  as  a  supplier.  Within  the 
Warsaw  Pact,  only  Romania  appears  to 
act  with  some  independence  from 
Moscow.  Yugoslavia  is  not  a  Warsaw 
Pact  member  but  for  convenience  is  in- 
cluded in  the  category  "Other  European 
Communist."  Belgrade  produces  many 
weapons  of  Soviet  design  but  pursues  a 
much  more  independent  arms  export 
policy  than  other  countries  in  this 
category. 

Although  this  report  concentrates  on 
the  arms  exports  of  the  major  producers 
or  producer  groups,  many  industrializing 
nations  also  export  military  hardware  on 
a  small  scale.  In  any  given  year,  60  or 
more  countries  sell  some  weaponry. 
Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  major  weapons 
systems  transferred  by  these  "other" 
arms  suppliers  are  actually  re-exports  of 
older  weapons  acquired  elsewhere.  A 
few  Third  World  countries,  however,  are 
beginning  to  emerge  as  suppliers  of 
new,  domestically  produced  weaponry. 
Brazil,  Israel,  and  China  are  noteworthy 
lesser  exporters  of  new  arms,  although 
China  is  unique  in  that  it  supplies  a  wide 
range  of  1960s-vintage,  Soviet-designed 
arms. 

Private  arms  dealers,  ranging  from 
legitimate  merchants  to  outright  con- 
fidence tricksters,  probably  account  for  a 
far  smaller  share  of  the  Third  World's 
arms  trade  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Although  these  dealers  can  probably  fur- 
nish, licitly  or  otherwise,  significant 
quantities  of  small  arms,  mortars,  auto- 
matic weapons,  ammunition,  and  the 
like,  they  generally  cannot  supply  or 
support  major  systems.  The  con  men, 
however,  frequently  allege  that  they  can 
provide — given  money  in  advance — such 
systems,  complete  with  apparently  legiti- 
mate end-user  certification.  Most,  how- 
ever, do  not  control  the  weaponry  they 
are  offering;  rather,  they  solicit  sales  of 
used  arms  (which  they  often  describe  as 
new  or  of  the  latest  model)  that  they 
only  hope  to  acquire  later,  through 
middlemen  and  ultimately  from  govern- 
mental arms  disposal  programs. 

The  Recipients 

Within  our  broad  definition  of  the  Third 
World,  there  are  important  differences 
in  the  size  and  patterns  of  supply  among 
the  four  major  regional  arms  markets: 
the  Near  East  and  South  Asia,  sub- 
Saharan  Africa,  East  Asia,  and  Latin 
America.  Moreover,  the  nature  of  the 
weaponry — types,  sophistication,  new  or 
refurbished — purchased  in  each  region 
differs  significantly. 
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Summary— Conventional  Weapons  Delivered  to  the  Third  World,  1972-81 1 

(number  of  weapons) 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


TOTAL 


GROUND  WEAPONS 


Tanks/self-propeiled  guns 

USSR 

Other  European  Communist 

U.S. 

Major  West  European 

Minor  West  European 

Other 

Total 


770 
280 
430 
205 

700 


2,385 


2,220 
525 
760 
265 

575 
4,345 


1,500 
215 

1,110 
420 

480 
3,725 


590 

645 

1,030 

210 

255 

2,730 


1,075 
695 
890 
260 
45 
420 


1,430 
435 
850 
325 
55 
305 


1,150 
560 
930 
275 
165 
130 


3,385    3,400    3,210 


2,435 
530 
450 
70 
150 
280 

3,915 


990 
340 
735 
55 
95 
185 


2,400 


1,060 
325 
255 
110 
140 
455 


13,220 
4,550 
7,440 
2,195 
650 
3,785 


2,345       31,840 


Light  armor 
U.S.S.R. 

Other  European  Communist 

U.S. 

Major  West  European 

Minor  West  European 

Other 

Total 


955 
300 

910 
540 

110 


2,815 


1,225 

30 

1,060 

185 

30 

130 

2,660 


955 

125 
1,565 

195 
50 

190 
3,080 


1,090 
250 
905 
250 

185 
2,680 


1,340 

95 

1,820 

600 

320 
4,175 


1,855 
110 

2,560 
425 

__460 
5,410 


2,250 

20 

1,275 

775 

15 

145 

4,480 


1,915 

1,025 

930 

50 

800 


1,635 
35 

2,890 

640 

55 

90 


4,720         5,345 


14,225 
965 
14,480 
5,425 
230 
2,515 
2,475       37,840 


1,005 

470 

885 

30 

85 


Artillery  (over  100mm) 

U.S.S.R. 

Other  European  Communist 

U.S. 

Major  West  European 

Minor  West  European 

Other 

Total 


730 

1,275 

1,150 

310 

230 

4,695 


1,300 
545 

1,170 
360 
380 

1,830 


1,555 

1,210 

1,060 

530 

355 

445 


8,390         5,585         5,155 


2,190 
245 

1,510 
235 
685 

1,090 

5,955 


1,035 
160 
180 
125 
600 

1,340 


2,590 

470 

375 

375 

1,220 

1,120 


3,440        6,150 


2,100 
545 

1,030 
710 
125 

1,335 

5,845 


2,220 
220 
595 
160 
455 
1,310 
4,960 


1,620 
310 
775 
155 
325 
1,660 
4,845 


16,400 
5,570 
8,225 
3,080 
4,680 

16,600 
4,230      54,555 


1,060 
590 
380 
120 
305 

1,775 


NAVAL  WEAPONS 


Major  surface  warships 

U.S.S.R. 

2 

4 

3 

3 

2 

4 

6 

9 

6 

7 

46 

1 

Other  European  Communist 

— 

— 

— 

3 

1 

3 

2 

3 

— 

1 

13 

U.S. 

5 

14 

25 

20 

7 

9 

2 

7 

4 

10 

103 

3 

Major  West  European 

3 

6 

6 

4 

3 

6 

10 

9 

8 

16 

71 

2 

Minor  West  European 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

1 

5 

3 

12 

Other 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

24 

2 
23 

3 
32 

2 

25 

4 

41 

13 
258 

Total 

10 

25 

34 

30 

14 

Minor  surface  warships 

U.S.S.R. 

15 

6 

12 

26 

4 

16 

21 

38 

37 

14 

189 

1 

Other  European  Communist 

1 

4 

— 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

— 

14 

U.S. 

28 

17 

62 

55 

21 

6 

3 

6 

19 

5 

222 

2 

Major  West  European 

29 

12 

27 

62 

56 

44 

12 

39 

22 

20 

323 

3 

Minor  West  European 

— 

— 

— 

33 

— 

2 

1 

6 

10 

24 

76 

Other 

34 

18 

10 

31 

13 

10 

17 

26 

23 

5 

187 

1 

Total 

107 

57 

111 

211 

94 

78 

54 

115 

116 

67 

1,011 

Guided-missile  patrol  boats 

USSR 

Other  European  Communist 

U.S. 


10 


10 


11 


11 


13 


11 


97 


Major  West  European 

1 

5 

2 

— 

1 

5 

7 

1 

4 

9 

35 

2: 

Minor  West  European 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 

— 

4 

Other 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

13 

1 
17 

2 
20 

3 
21 

2 

17 

4 
20 

14 
150 

i 

Total 

14 

15 

9 

4 

Submarines 

USSR 

2 

— 

7 

1 

1 

— 

2 

2 

1 

1 

17 

2: 

Other  European  Communist 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

U.S. 

5 

5 

8 

3 

— 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

24 

3: 

Major  West  European 

3 

1 

1 

3 

4 

6 

1 

1 

2 

4 

26 

3( 

Minor  West  European 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Other 

2 

12 

— 

2 

18 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 
72 

i 

Total 

6 

7 

5 

9 

4 

3 

3 

5 
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Conventional  Weapons  Delivered  (Continued) 


%  ol 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

kIR  WEAPONS 

Supersonic  combat  aircraft 

J.S.SR. 

235 

395 

280 

250 

310 

440 

355 

525 

490 

425 

3,705 

55.8 

)ther  European  Communist 

— 

35 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

35 

0.5 

JS 

70 

150 

175 

220 

235 

190 

160 

125 

50 

165 

1,540 

23.2 

/lajor  West  European 

65 

110 

45 

45 

60 

65 

60 

55 

85 

35 

625 

20 

9.4 
0.3 

dinor  West  European 

15 

— 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



)ther 

90 

70 

20 

125 

20 

30 

90 

100 

120 

40 

705 

10.6 

OTAL 

475 

760 

525 

640 

625 

725 

665 

805 

745 

665 

6,630 

subsonic  combat  aircraft 

J.S.SR. 

55 

90 

65 

20 

50 

100 

20 

120 

40 

10 

570 

27.6 

Dther  European  Communist 

5 

5 

— 

15 

30 

30 

— 

— 

— 

5 

90 

4.3 

JS. 

170 

230 

115 

145 

135 

115 

55 

5 

15 

75 

1,060 

51.2 

^ajor  West  European 

5 

40 

10 

10 

10 

5 

— 

5 

35 

30 

150 

5 

7.2 
0.2 

(/linor  West  European 

— 

— 

— 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dther 

20 
255 

25 
390 

30 
220 

75 
270 

— 

10 
260 

5 
80 

— 

10 
100 

20 

140 

195 
2,070 

9.4 

roTAL 

225 

130 

Helicopters 

J.S.S.R. 

95 

105 

60 

85 

90 

70 

185 

270 

190 

195 

1,345 

24.5 

Dther  European  Communist 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

10 

20 

30 

35 

100 

1.8 

JS. 

550 

740 

145 

120 

155 

55 

30 

30 

95 

15 

1,935 

35.3 

Major  West  European 

170 

150 

165 

245 

275 

205 

250 

170 

155 

145 

1,930 

35.2 

Minor  West  European 

— 

5 

— 

20 

— 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

50 

0.9 

Dther 

— 

5 
1,005 

25 

395 

30 
500 

5 
525 

5 
345 

25 

505 

10 
505 

5 
480 

5 
400 

115 
5,475 

2.1 

rOTAL 

815 

Other  military  aircraft 

U.S.S.R. 

15 

25 

45 

25 

55 

45 

80 

70 

60 

90 

510 

8.8 

Dther  European  Communist 

35 

35 

30 

40 

75 

40 

55 

40 

50 

80 

480 

8.3 

U.S. 

550 

350 

240 

170 

240 

290 

180 

30 

50 

75 

2,175 

37.6 

Major  West  European 

110 

160 

145 

155 

130 

60 

150 

105 

95 

55 

1,165 

20.1 

Minor  West  European 

45 

30 

30 

75 

75 

15 

90 

70 

105 

130 

665 

11.5 

Other 

25 

25 

90 

75 

65 

90 

75 

90 

140 

105 

780 

13.5 

Total 

780 

625 

580 

540 

640 

540 

630 

405 

500 

535 

5,775 

Surface-to-air  missiles 

U.S.S.R. 

1,340 

1,900 

2,180 

2,500 

3,650 

6,015 

920 

3,845 

600 

300 

23,250 

65.0 

Oiher  European  Communist 

— 

— 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

50 

— 

— 

300 

0.8 

U.S. 

400 



115 

870 

645 

2,340 

965 

2,780 

1,295 

480 

8,890 

24.8 

Major  West  European 

210 

235 

230 

125 

485 

915 

25 

10 

510 

40 

2,785 

7.8 

Minor  West  European 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

45 

85 

— 

130 

0.4 

Other 

— 

— 

180 
2,755 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

200 
1,020 

380 
35,735 

1.1 

Total 

1,950 

2,135 

3,545 

4,830 

9,320 

1,960 

6,730 

2,490 

1  "Weapons"  in  this  table  means  major  systems,  aggregated  into  broad  categories. 
Ground  weapons  include  heavy  armor  (light,  medium,  and  heavy  tanks  and  selt-propelled 
guns),  light  armor  (armored  personnel  carriers,  infantry  combat  and  armored  reconnaissance 
vehicles,  scout  cars),  artillery  (tube  artillery,  multiple-rocket  launchers,  mortars  and  recoilless 
rifles  over  100mm).  Naval  weapons  include  major  surface  warships  (warships  of  destroyer 
escort  and  larger  size,  tank  landing  ships,  and  larger  amphibious  warfare  units)  and  minor  sur- 
face warships  (patrol  escorts  and  smaller  naval  vessels,  including  minesweepers  and  landing 
craft).  Submarines  and  guided-missile  patrol  boats  are  listed  separately.  Combat  aircraft  in- 
clude bombers,  fighters,  attack  aircraft,  and  armed  trainer/light  strike  planes.  Other  aircraft  in- 
clude transports,  communications  or  utility,  antisubmarine  warfare,  and  unarmed  trainers. 


Note:  Estimated  weapon  quantities  for  all  tables  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  5,  except  for  naval 
ships.  Percentages  may  not  total  due  to  rounding. 
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Near  East  and  South  Asia.  By  far 

the  greatest  Third  World  regional  arms 
market  is  the  Near  East  and  South 
Asia.  In  recent  years,  this  region  has  ac- 
counted for  nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
dollar  value  of  arms  agreements  made 
with  the  major  world  suppliers.  The 
Near  East  and  South  Asian  states  pur- 
chase the  largest  quantities;  the  most 
sophisticated  kinds;  and  the  widest 
variety  of  air,  naval,  and  ground  force 
arms.  Over  the  last  decade,  the  region 
has  received  about  85%  of  the  surface- 
to-air  missiles  and  some  70%  of  the 
heavy  and  light  armor  and  the  super- 
sonic fighters  exported.  About  half  the 
artillery,  missile-equipped  patrol  boats, 
and  military  helicopters  have  been 
shipped  to  the  region,  as  well  as  about 
40%  of  the  subsonic  combat  aircraft  and 
roughly  30%  of  the  major  and  minor 
surface  warships  and  other  military  air- 
craft. The  Near  East  and  South  Asia  ac- 
quired just  under  one-fourth  of  the  sub- 
marines provided  during  the  decade. 
That  the  region  does  not  acquire  a  share 
of  each  of  these  types  of  arms  propor- 
tional to  the  money  expended  suggests 
the  high  level  of  sophistication  (and 
hence  the  high  cost)  of  the  armaments 
purchased. 

Although  almost  all  states  in  the 
region  have  a  rudimentary  arms-making 
capability,  Israel,  Egypt,  and  India  are 
developing,  with  foreign  licensing  and 
technical  assistance,  major  weapons  or 
arms  industries  of  their  own.  Only 
Israel,  however,  is  emerging  as  an  im- 
portant supplier,  although  many  of  its 
major  arms  transfers  have  been  used  or 
refurbished  weapons  originally  produced 
elsewhere. 

Sub-Saharan  Africa.  In  contrast  to 
the  Near  East  and  South  Asia,  the  sub- 
Saharan  African  states  do  not — Soviet 
sales  to  Ethiopia  excepted— possess 
either  large  or  highly  advanced  arsenals, 
and  much  weaponry  sold  there  is  re- 
furbished. In  dollar  values,  the  region 
has  accounted  for  a  little  over  5%  of 
Third  World  arms  agreements  concluded 
in  the  past  few  years.  Nevertheless,  sub- 
Saharan  Africa  has  acquired  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  minor  surface  warships 
delivered  to  the  Third  World  during  the 
past  decade,  approximately  one-fifth  of 
the  artillery,  and  roughly  one-eighth  of 
the  major  surface  warships,  light  armor, 
and  subsonic  combat  and  other  types  of 
military  aircraft.  In  other  types  of 
weapons,  sub-Saharan  Africa  accounts 
for  10%  or  less  of  the  heavy  armor, 
supersonic  combat  aircraft,  military  heli- 


copters, and  surface-to-air  missiles 
delivered.  Less  than  5%  of  the  missile- 
equipped  patrol  boats  and  only  1%  of 
the  submarines  are  transferred  to  na- 
tions of  this  region. 

Nor  is  there  any  significant  in- 
digenous arms  industry,  apart  from  that 
of  South  Africa.  Because  of  the  U.N. 
arms  embargo  of  1977,  Pretoria  is  con- 
centrating upon  developing  a  high-tech- 
nology military  industry  to  support  na- 
tional arms  independence  but  has  not 
yet  emerged  as  a  significant  exporter. 

Latin  America.  Once  an  almost  ex- 
clusively U.S. -dominated  arms  market 
and  a  large  purchaser  of  used  and  ob- 
solescent military  equipment,  Latin 
America  for  the  last  decade  has  been  ac- 
quiring the  more  sophisticated  weapons 
systems  primarily  from  the  major  West 
European  arms  exporters,  albeit  in  small 
numbers.  In  recent  years,  Latin  America 
has  accounted  for  a  little  over  7.5%  of 
the  Third  World's  arms  agreements  with 
the  major  suppliers.  Army  materiel  pur- 
chases, represented  by  heavy  and  light 
armor  and  artillery,  account  for  7%  or 
less  of  the  region's  acquisitions  over  the 
last  decade.  In  naval  weaponry, 
however,  Latin  America  has  received 
nearly  60%  of  the  submarines  delivered, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  major  and  one- 
fifth  of  the  minor  surface  warships,  and 
one-eighth  of  the  missile-equipped  patrol 
boats.  Latin  American  purchases  ac- 
count for  only  about  6%-8%  of  the 
supersonic  combat  aircraft  and  military 
helicopters  delivered  but  nearly  one- 
eighth  of  the  subsonic  combat  aircraft 
and  one-fifth  of  the  other  military  air- 
craft supplied  to  the  Third  World.  Less 
than  3%  of  the  surface-to-air  missiles 
have  been  exported  to  Latin  America. 

Of  the  major  exporters,  the  U.S.S.R. 
is  unusual  in  that  it  has  few  customers 
in  the  region,  namely  Cuba  and  Peru 
and,  most  recently,  Nicaragua.  Moscow 
is  now  upgrading  the  Cuban  military 
forces  with  new  military  materiel,  most 
of  it  far  more  capable  than  that  pos- 
sessed by  other  Caribbean  nations.  Latin 
America  is  also  the  most  important  ex- 
port market  for  both  Israel  and  West 
Germany. 

Several  South  American  states, 
notably  Argentina  and  Brazil,  are 
vigorously  developing  their  own 
domestic  and  export  arms  industries. 
Brazil,  though  not  yet  offering  a  com- 
plete range  of  weapons,  is  a  particularly 
active  arms  exporter  both  within  the 
region  and  in  the  Third  World. 


East  Asia.  Arms  deliveries  to 
Asia  over  the  past  decade  reflect  tl 
turmoil  that  has  plagued  Indochina 
early  years  reflect  not  only  large  U 
arms  supplies  to  the  former  Goven 
of  South  Vietnam  but  also  Chinese 
later,  Soviet  deliveries  to  North  Vii 
nam.  Although  a  brief  slackening  ii 
arms  deliveries  by  all  suppliers  occi 
after  1975,  the  later  years  of  the  d< 
reflect  significant  Soviet  arms  sales 
Vietnam  after  the  1978  Vietnamese 
vasion  of  Kampuchea  and  the  subs< 
quent  incursion  by  China  into  nortl 
Vietnam.  In  recent  years,  East  Asi 
accounted  for  about  10.5%  of  the  1 
World  arms  agreements  made  with 
major  suppliers. 

Over  the  decade,  East  Asia  has 
counted  for  more  than  one-third  of 
subsonic  combat  aircraft  and  milita 
helicopters  delivered,  as  well  as  soi 
what  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  supe 
sonic  warplanes  and  over  40%  of  o 
types  of  military  aircraft.  Just  und< 
one-fourth  of  the  Third  World's  art 
and  about  18%  of  the  heavy  armor 
gone  to  East  Asia,  as  well  as  aboul 
tenth  of  the  light  armor.  Similarly, 
region's  navies  have  accounted  for 
one-quarter  of  the  missile-equipped 
patrol  boats  and  minor  surface  wai 
exported,  nearly  30%  of  the  major 
face  warships,  and  about  17%  of  th 
submarines.  Only  5%  of  the  surface 
air  missiles  have  gone  to  East  Asia 

Only  China  has  an  important 
domestic  arms  industry  in  East  As 
China's  arms  industry  is  unique  in 
is  the  largest  producer  outside  the 
saw  Pact  of  older  weapons  of  Sovk 
modified-Soviet  pattern.  Beijing  ha 
recently  begun  to  export  arms  in  tl 
Third  World  much  more  actively  tli 
the  past  and  is  seeking  Western  te 
nology  to  upgrade  its  weaponry.  T< 
North  Korea,  and  South  Korea  als( 
vigorously  pursuing  self-sufficiency 
arms,  although  Taiwan  and  South  1 
remain  particularly  dependent  on  o 
side  sources  of  supply  as  well  as  pr 
tion  licenses.  Taiwan  is  not  a  signif 
arms  exporter.  Although  South  Ko 
military  exports  have  consisted  larj 
of  "soft"  quartermaster  items  such 
uniforms  and  other  personal  equipr 
both  North  and  South  Korea  are  b< 
ning  to  export  some  weaponry. 
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ok 

irtually  impossible  to  predict  what 
ucur  in  such  a  complex  and  some- 
contradictory  mixture  of  political, 
mic,  social,  and  emotional  factors 
;he  Third  World  arms  trade.  The 
jsition  of  the  weaponry  sold  may 
;e;  although  some  of  the  wealthier 
World  nations  may  continue  to 
le  latest  weapons  regardless  of 
the  poorer  states  may  increasingly 
ess  complex  or  secondhand 
jnry.  Both  major  and  emerging 
iers  may  strive  to  tailor  a  still 
p  variety  of  weaponry  to  Third 
1  requirements. 

ome  factors  may  increase  the  pace 
ns  buying  and  selling. 

Several  nations  developing 
stic  arms  industries,  like  many 
er  established  arms  exporters,  do 
ave  a  home  market  large  enough  to 
;  their  investments  in  plants,  re- 
h,  and  development  and  will  push 
port  their  first-line  weaponry,  not 
to  offset  these  costs  but  to  reap 
iived  political  benefits. 

Military  modernization  programs 
i  supplier  nations  and  in  Third 
d  countries  with  large  forces  may 
:  available  larger  quantities  of 
•seded  arms  to  be  disposed  of  at  the 
possible  price  to  help  amortize  the 
af  new  weapons. 

The  performance  of  high-tech- 
rj  weapons  in  recent  conflicts  may 
whetted  Third  World  appetites  for 
oved  or  more  effective  arms. 

In  specific  instances,  war  losses 
)e  made  up  by  fresh  orders,  notably 

Iran,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Argentina. 

Political  considerations — including 
ges  of  government  and  the  poten- 
if  not  the  reality,  of  armed  con- 
-may  heighten  national  perceptions 
e  kind  of  arms  security  assistance 
i  World  states  believe  they  will  re- 

)ther  factors  might  slow  the  pace  of 
rhird  World  arms  trade. 

'  Several  large  multiyear  arms  con- 
;s  in  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia 
have  some  time  to  run,  which  may 
y  fresh  orders  from  some  of  the  big- 
customers.  However,  because  of 
uction  backlogs  created  by  the 
:rally  high  level  of  arms  orders  over 
past  3-4  years,  weapons  deliveries 
certainly  continue  to  be  brisk  for 
e  years. 


•  Many  Third  World  nations  that 
have  already  purchased  large  amounts 
of  arms,  particularly  advanced  types, 
may  find  that  they  face  a  more  time- 
consuming  process  than  they  had 
thought  for  training  and  integrating  the 
new  equipment  into  their  armed  forces 
and,  in  consequence,  may  limit  or  slow 
down  their  buying. 

•  Although  not  the  sole  driving  fac- 
tor in  Third  World  arms  sales,  future  oil 
prices  will  exert  a  significant  influence. 
If  the  oil  glut  continues,  net  exporting 
countries — some  of  them  among  the 
largest  arms  purchasers — may  cut  back 
on  new  orders,  while  net  importers  may 
find  they  have  more  resources  than  they 
had  anticipated  for  some  modest  mili- 
tary purchases.  Rising  oil  prices,  how- 
ever, would  have  the  reverse  effect. 

•  Continuing  inflation  and  the  in- 
creasing cost  and  complexity  of  conven- 
tional arms  designed  by  the  major  pro- 
ducers primarily  for  a  potential  Euro- 
pean battlefield  may  reduce  the  level  of 
orders  for  the  latest  weaponry. 

General  Third  World  Arms  Trade  Data 

The  attached  tables  present  an  estimate 
of  the  numbers  of  major  weapons  and 
dollar  values  of  military  assistance  pro- 
vided by  major  world  arms  suppliers  or 
groups  of  suppliers  to  the  Third  World 
between  1972  and  1981.  They  are  fol- 
lowed by  further  data  on  arms  delivered 
to  each  major  region  of  the  Third  World. 
Estimated  values  are  first  presented 
in  then-year  dollar  terms  and  then  in 
constant  1972  dollars  to  reduce,  to  the 
degree  possible,  the  effects  of  inflation 
on  weapons  prices.  Dollar  estimates  for 
more  recent  years  later  may  be  revised, 
since  major  multiyear  arms  contracts 
are  often  modified  during  their  course 
and  because  retrospective  information 
sometimes  becomes  available.  These 
figures  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
equating  to  the  cost  of  the  weapons 


delivered.  They  represent  the  value  of 
military  agreements  in  which  the  cost  of 
weapons  is  only  a  part. 

Weapons  are  aggregated  into  broad 
categories  without  regard  to  perform- 
ance differences  within  any  given  family. 
The  numbers  presented  (for  other  than 
the  United  States)  for  each  major 
weapons  system  delivered  in  any  year 
represent  simply  the  total  of  those 
deliveries  which  are  believed  to  be 
reliably  reported.  Quantities  are  rounded 
to  the  nearest  5,  except  for  naval  ships. 
They  should  be  regarded  as  minimum 
estimated  numbers,  not  precise  tallies. 
The  term  "major  weapons"  does  not  in- 
clude all  conventional  lethal  weapons: 
Small  arms,  light  automatic  weapons, 
mortars,  and  artillery  of  less  than 
100mm  caliber  are  excluded,  as  are  a 
few  categories  of  major  weapons  such  as 
battlefield  missile  systems,  which  are  ex- 
ported by  a  few  nations  in  very  small 
numbers. 


'France,  West  Germany,  Italy,  and  the 
United  Kingdom. 

2Austria,  Belgium,  Finland,  Greece, 
Ireland,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Turkey. 

3Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  East 
Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  Romania,  and 
Yugoslavia.  ■ 
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Near  East  and  South  Asia1 

(number  of  weapons  and  regional  share  [%]) 


1972-76 


1977-81 


No. 


No. 


1972-76 

No.  % 


Weapon 

Tanks  and  self-propelled  guns 

Submarines 

%  of  Third  World  supply  for  decade 

69.8% 

23.6% 

Suppliers 

USSR 

4,640 

40.5 

5.205 

48.2 

7 

87.5 

3 

Other  European  Communist 

2,350 

20.5 

1,960 

18.1 

— 





US. 

2,525 

22.0 

2,430 

22.5 

— 



1 

Major  West  European 

1,125 

9.8 

675 

6.2 

1 

12.5 

4 

Minor  West  European 

— 

— 

160 

1.4 

— 



1 

Other 

810 
11,450 

7.0 

360 
10,790 

3.3 

— 

-  — 

Total 

8 

9 

Weapon 

Light  armor 

Supersonic  combat  aircraft 

%  of  Third  World  supply  for  decade 

71.3% 

69.5% 

Suppliers 

USSR. 

4,285 

43.0 

6,500 

38.1 

1,250 

59.8 

1,635 

Other  European  Communist 

765 

7.6 

80 

04 

35 

1.6 



U.S. 

3,280 

32.9 

7,210 

42.3 

470 

22.4 

430 

Major  West  European 

1,230 

12.3 

2,280 

13.4 

200 

9.5 

240 

Minor  West  European 

— 

— 

30 

0.1 

— 





Other 

395 

3.9 

920 

5.4 

135 

6.4 

215 

Total 

9,955 

17,020 

2,090 

2,520 

Weapon 

Artillery  (over 

100mm) 

Subsonic  combat  aircraft 

%  of  Third  World  supply  for  decade 

49.0% 

40.5% 

Suppliers 

USSR 

4,455 

34.5 

5.115 

36.8 

210 

35.2 

150 

Other  European  Communist 

2,070 

16.0 

1,580 

11.3 

40 

6.7 

25 

U.S. 

775 

6.0 

1,015 

7.3 

290 

48.7 

35 

Major  West  European 

845 

6.5 

935 

6.7 

20 

3.3 

30 

Minor  West  European 

1,485 

11.5 

2,120 

15.2 

— 





Other 

3,265 

25.3 

3,115 

224 

35 

5.8 

5 

Total 

12,895 

13,880 

595 

245 

Weapon 

Major  surface 

warships 

Helicopters 

%  of  Third  World  supply  for  decade 

29.8% 

47.4% 

Suppliers 

U.S.S.R. 

13 

40.6 

19 

42.2 

280 

20.8 

620 

Other  European  Communist 

4 

12.5 

8 

17.7 





55 

U.S. 

2 

6.2 

7 

15.5 

285 

21.1 

15 

Major  West  European 

13 

40.6 

11 

24.4 

760 

56.5 

540 

Minor  West  European 

— 











10 

Other 

— 

— 

" 

20 
1,345 

1.4 

15 

Total 

32 

45 

1,255 

Weapon 

Minor  surface  warships 

Other  military  aircraft 

%  of  Third  World  supply  for  decade 

30.4% 

28.2% 

Suppliers 

USSR 

28 

15.6 

10 

7.7 

20 

3.3 

100 

Other  European  Communist 

2 

1.1 

5 

3.8 

100 

16.6 

195 

U.S. 

23 

12.8 

10 

7.7 

210 

35.0 

285 

Major  West  European 

96 

53.6 

56 

43.4 

155 

25.8 

200 

Minor  West  European 

2 

1.1 

25 

19.3 

80 

13.3 

125 

Other 

28 

156 

23 

17.8 

35 

5.8 

125 

Total 

179 

129 

600 

1,030 

Weapon 

Guided  missile  patrol  boats 

Surface-to-air  missiles 

%  of  Third  World  supply  for  decade 

56.6% 

84.4% 

Suppliers 

USSR 

28 

100.0 

33 

578 

10,595 

80.1 

9,495 

Other  European  Communist 

— 

— 

— 

— 

150 

1.1 

150 

US 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,695 

12.8 

5,595 

Major  West  European 

— 

— 

20 

35.0 

780 

5.9 

1,390 

Minor  West  European 

— 











130 

Other 

— 

4 
57 

7.0 

— 

200 

Total 

28 

13,220 

16,960 

'  Countries  in  this  region  are  Afghanistan.  Algeria,  Bahrain,  Bangladesh,  Egypt,  India,  Iran,  Iraq,  Israel, 
Jordan,  Kuwait,  Lebanon,  Libya,  Morocco,  Nepal,  Oman,  Pakistan.  Qatar,  Saudi  Arabia,  Sri  Lanka  Syria 
Tunisia.  United  Arab  Emirates,  North  Yemen,  and  South  Yemen 
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-Saharan  Africa1 

iber  of  weapons  and  regional  share 


%]) 


Third  World  supply  for  decade 

liers 

R. 

European  Communist 

■  West  European 
West  European 


Third  World  supply  for  decade 

liers 

i.R. 

•  European  Communist 

r  West  European 
r  West  European 


pon 
Third  World  supply  for  decade 

iliers 

i.R. 

I  European  Communist 

r  West  European 
r  West  European 


pon 

I  Third  World  supply  for  decade 

iliers 

3.R, 

r  European  Communist 

ir  West  European 
ir  West  European 


pon 

f  Third  World  supply  for  decade 

pliers 

S.R 

ir  European  Communist 

>r  West  European 
>r  West  European 


ipon 

f  Third  World  supply  for  decade 

pliers 

S.R 

;r  European  Communist 

)r  West  European 
>r  West  European 


1972-76 

No. % 


1977-81 


No. 


Tanks  and  self-propelled  guns 
1.3% 


475 
10 
10 
55 

205 


62.9 
1.3 
1.3 
7.2 

27  1 


755 


Light  armor 

12.4% 


910 
35 
30 

355 


145 
1.475 


61.6 
2.3 

2.0 
24  0 

9.8 


Artillery  (over  100mm) 
19.1% 


1,595 

105 

20 

235 

90 

1,655 

3,700 


43.1 
2.8 
0.5 
6.3 
2.4 

44,7 


Major  surface  warships 
12.0% 


25.0 


75.0 


Minor  surface  warships 
23.0% 


24 
7 

38 

31 

34 

134 


17.9 
5.2 

28.3 
23  1 
253 


1,140 

230 

25 

40 

450 
1,885 


1,590 

85 

50 

920 

85 

515 

3,245 


3.510 

515 

255 

300 

55 

2,110 

6.745 


16 

6 
27 


45 


30 

13 
11 
99 


Guided-missile  patrol  boats 

4.6% 


100.0 


60.5 

12.2 

1.3 

2.1 

23.8 


48.9 
2.6 
1.5 

28.3 
2.6 

15.8 


52.0 
7.6 
3.7 
4.4 

0.8 
31.2 


18.5 

592 
22.2 


45  4 


30.3 
13.1 
11.1 


80  0 


20.0 


1972-76 


No. 


Submarines 
1.3% 


100.0 


Supersonic  combat  aircraft 
7.8% 


120 

50 
30 


60.0 

25.0 
15.0 


200 


Subsonic  combat  aircraft 
10.3% 


60 
10 

10 

5 

15 


60.0 
10.0 

10.0 

5.0 

15.0 


100 


Helicopters 

8.7% 


40 

5 

110 

25 

10 

190 


21.0 

2.6 
57.8 
13.1 

5.2 


Other  military  aircraft 
12.3% 


20 

10 

10 

250 

100 

10 

400 


5.0 
2.0 
2.0 
62.5 
25.0 
2.0 


Surface-to-air  missiles 
7.7% 


600 

385 
180 


51.5 

33.0 
154 


1977-81 


No. 


220 


20 
25 


55 


320 


80 
5 

30 


115 


125 
20 

120 

10 
15 


290 


70 
35 
40 
100 
40 
25 


310 


1,165 


1,575 


10 


1,585 


68.7 


6.2 
7.8 


17.1 


69.5 
4.3 

26.0 


43.1 
6.8 

41.3 
3.4 
5.1 


22.5 
11.2 
12.9 
32.2 
12.9 
8.0 


99.3 


0.6 


'  Countries  in  this  region  are  Angola,  Benin,  Botswana,  Burundi,  Cameroon,  Cape  Verde.  Central  African 
-iblic,  Chad,  Congo,  Djibouti,  Equatorial  Guinea,  Ethiopia,  Gabon,  Gambia,  Ghana.  Guinea.  Guinea- 
au,  Ivory  Coast,  Kenya,  Lesotho,  Liberia,  Madagascar,  Malawi.  Mali,  Mauritania,  Mauritius.  Mozambique, 
".  Njgena,  Rwanda,  Sao  Tome  and  Principe,  Senegal,  Seychelles,  Sierra  Leone,  Somalia,  South  Africa, 
an,  Swaz'iand,  Tanzania,  Togo,  Uganda,  Upper  Volta,  Zaire,  Zambia,  and  Zimbabwe. 
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Latin  America1 

(number  of  weapons  and  regional  share  [%]) 


1972- 

•76 

1977-81 

1972- 

76 

1977- 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

Weapon 

Tanks  and  self-propelled  guns 

Submarines 

%  of  Third  World  supply  for  decade 

4.1% 

58.37> 

Suppliers 

USSR 

330 

41  2 

80 

158 

— 

— 

3 

Other  European  Communist 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

US 

295 

36.8 

15 

29 

19 

65.5 

2 

Major  West  European 

165 

20.6 

55 

109 

10 

34.5 

8 

Minor  West  European 

— 

— 

185 

36.6 

— 

— 

— 

Other 

10 
800 

1.2 

170 
505 

336 

— 

— 

Total 

29 

13 

Weapon 

Light 

armor 

Supersonic  combat  aircraft 

%  of  Third  World  supply  for  decade 

5.1% 

5.87. 

Suppliers 

25.8 

USSR 

55 

4.0 

175 

31.2 

40 

130 

Other  European  Communist 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

US 

910 

67.1 

30 

5.3 

— 

— 

15 

Major  West  European 

165 

12.2 

230 

41  0 

70 

45.1 

40 

Minor  West  European 

70 

5.1 

15 

26 

20 

129 

— 

Other 

155 

11.4 

110 

19.6 

25 

16.1 

45 

Total 

1 

,355 

560 

155 

230 

Weapon 

Artillery  (over  100mm) 

Subsonic  combat 

aircraft 

%  of  Third  World  supply  for  decade 

7.3% 

11.8% 

Suppliers 

USSR 

215 

11  3 

420 

19.9 

— 

— 

5 

Other  European  Communist 

80 

4.2 

40 

1.8 

5 

3.2 

5 

US 

610 

32.2 

1,010 

47  8 

115 

74.1 

70 

Major  West  European 

365 

19.3 

170 

80 

20 

129 

5 

Minor  West  European 

140 

74 

190 

9.0 

— 

— 

— 

Other 

480 

25.3 

280 

13.2 

15 

96 

5 

Total 

' 

,890 

2,110 

155 

90 

Weapon 

Major  surface  warships 

Helicopters 

%  of  Third  World  supply  for  decade 

29.4°/ 

i 

8.1 7> 

Suppliers 

USSR 

— 

— 

1 

2.7 

40 

16.3 

35 

Other  European  Communist 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

US. 

33 

82.5 

5 

138 

120 

48.9 

35 

Major  West  European 

5 

12.5 

21 

58  3 

85 

346 

120 

Minor  West  European 

2 

50 

7 

194 

— 

— 

— 

Other 

— 

2 
36 

5.5 

— 

10 

Total 

40 

245 

200 

Weapon 

Minoi 

surface  warships 

Other  military  aircraft 

%  of  Third  World  supply  for  decade 

19.37 

19.17. 

Suppliers 

USSR 

11 

11.5 

27 

270 

5 

0.1 

65 

Other  European  Communist 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

0.1 

5 

US 

31 

326 

3 

3.0 

125 

23.8 

130 

Major  West  European 

52 

54.7 

35 

35  0 

165 

31.4 

75 

Minor  West  European 

— 

— 

4 

4.0 

50 

9.5 

145 

Other 

1 

1  0 

31 
100 

31.0 

175 
525 

333 

160 

Total 

95 

580 

Weapon 

Guided  missile  patrol  boats 

Surface-to-air  missiles 

%  of  Third  World  supply  for  decade 

12.67 

> 

2.77. 

Suppliers 

USSR 

6 

66.6 

8 

800 

380 

853 

435 

Other  European  Communist 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

US 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Major  West  European 

3 

333 

2 

20.0 

65 

146 

100 

Minor  West  European 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Other 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total 

9 

10 

445 

535 

'  Countries  in  this  region  are  Argentina,  Bahamas,  Barbados,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa 
Rica,  Cuba,  Dominica,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Grenada,  Guatemala,  Guyana,  Haiti,  Hon- 
duras, Jamaica,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru.  St.  Lucia,  Sunname,  Trinidad  and  Tobago, 
Uruguay,  and  Venezuela 
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t  Asia  and  the  Pacific1 

iber  of  weapons  and  regional  share  [%]) 


1972 

-76 

1977-81 

1972- 

■76 

1977- 

-81 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

>on 

Tanks  and  self-propelled  guns 

Submarines 

Third  World  supply  for  decade 

17.8% 

16.6% 

Hers 

R. 

710 

19.9 

640 

30.6 

4 

40.0 

— 

— 

r  European  Communist 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,395 

39.0 

750 

35.8 

2 

20.0 

— 

r  West  European 

15 

0.4 

65 

3.1 

— 

— 

2 

100.0 

r  West  European 

45 

1.2 

260 

12.4 

— 

— 

1,410 
3,575 

39.4 

375 

2,090 

17.9 

4 
10 

40.0 

— 

— 

L 

2 

eon 

Light  armor 

Supersonic  combat  aircraft 

Third  World  supply  for  decade 

11.2% 

16.7% 

tilers 

JR. 

315 

12.0 

395 

24.6 

55 

9.6 

250 

46.3 

r  European  Communist 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,045 

77.9 

930 

57.9 

380 

66.6 

225 

41.6 

r  West  European 

20 

0.8 

230 

14.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

r  West  European 

5 

0.2 

20 

1.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

r 

240 

9.1 

30 

1.8 

135 

23.7 

65 

12.0 

L 

2,625 

1,605 

570 

540 

port 

Artillery  (over  100mm) 

Subsonic  combat  aircraft 

1  Third  World  supply  for  decade 

24.4% 

37.2% 

illere 

3.R. 

545 

5.4 

545 

16.5 

10 

2.0 

55 

21.1 

r  European  Communist 

1,185 

11.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3,670 

36.5 

880 

26.5 

390 

76.5 

160 

61.5 

)r  West  European 

110 

1.1 

120 

3.6 

25 

49 

10 

3.8 

>r  West  European 

535 

5.3 

65 

1.9 

— 

— 

— 

r 

4,000 

39.8 

1,700 

51.3 

85 

16.6 

35 

13.4 

u. 

10,045 

3,310 

510 

260 

pon 

Major  surface 

warships 

Helicopters 

f  Third  World  supply  for  decade 

28.7% 

36.3% 

pliers 

S.R. 

7 

18.9 

80 

5.5 

130 

27.1 

;r  European  Communist 

— 

— 

1 

2.7 

— 

— 

25 

5.2 

36 

97.2 

20 

54.0 

1,285 

88.3 

175 

36.4 

)r  West  European 

1 

2.7 

1 

2.7 

55 

3.7 

140 

29.2 

3r  West  European 
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Building  Peace  in  Central  America 


by  Thomas  O.  Enders 

Address  before  the  Commonwealth 
Club  in  San  Francisco  on  August  20, 
1982.  Ambassador  Enders  is  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs. 

The  obstacles  to  peace  in  Central  Ameri- 
ca stand  more  clearly  exposed  with 
every  new  crisis.  Central  America  has 
deep  political  divisions,  among  nations 
as  well  as  within  them.  It  suffers  severe 
economic  troubles,  with  the  world  reces- 
sion devastating  economies  already 
weakened  by  high  oil  prices  and  internal 
inefficiencies.  And  it  is  fragmented  by 
social  tensions,  with  population  growth 
straining  public  services  and  popular 
aspirations  outrunning  the  historically 
possible. 

But  the  tangle  of  violence  that  has 
taken  so  many  lives  traces  directly  to 
the  clash  of  two  polar  approaches  to 
these  problems.  One  is  the  way  of  the 
violent  right — to  ignore  socioeconomic 
problems  and,  when  that  proves  impossi- 
ble, to  shoot  the  messengers  of  despair. 
The  other  is  the  way  of  the  violent 
left —  to  magnify  injustices  and  provoke 
confrontations  so  as  to  rationalize 
shooting  their  way  to  power. 

The  persistence  with  which  extrem- 
ist minorities  seek  to  resolve  the  region's 
problems  by  the  use  of  violence  domi- 
nates the  outside  world's  perception  of 
Central  America.  Yet  the  real  story  of 
Central  America's  last  3  years  is  that 
first  the  right  and  now  the  left  have 
steadily  lost  ground  to  those  who  believe 
democracy  and  the  rule  of  law — not 
violence — are  the  only  feasible  path  to 
progress. 

An  Outline 

Let  me  take  a  minute  to  outline  that 
story,  for  it  provides  a  key  to  the  real 
opportunities  now  emerging  to  end  the 
violence  and  build  the  peace.  We  used  to 
think  of  Central  America  as  a  collection 
of  petty  dictatorships.  And  so — if  you 
except  Costa  Rica's  vigorous  democracy 
and  allow  for  the  coarseness  of  the 
stereotype — it  often  was.  That  does  not 
mean  that  there  was  not  economic 
growth  and  social  change.  Often,  indeed, 
vigorous  economic  development  and 
social  change  collided  with  unchanging, 
unresponsive,  and  sometimes  repressive 
political  institutions. 


The  old  order  cracked  with  the  flight 
of  Somoza  in  July  1979.  For  more  than 
40  years,  the  Somozas  ruled  Nicaragua. 
But  little  by  little  the  regime  lost  sup- 
port— of  the  church,  of  the  press,  and  of 
businessmen  and  professionals,  many  of 
whose  sons  and  daughters  took  to  the 
hills  or  the  streets — and  in  the  end  it 
was  making  war  on  its  own  people. 

A  few  months  later,  the  repressive 
government  of  General  Romero  in  El 
Salvador,  the  latest  in  a  string  of  mili- 
tary governments  that  had  run  that 
country  since  the  1930s,  was  overthrown 
by  a  group  of  young  officers  pledged  to 
create  democratic  institutions  and 
reform  the  cruelly  unequal  landholding 
system. 

It  is  one  of  history's  less  happy  pat- 
terns that  extremism  breeds  extremism. 
Instead  of  seeing  the  weakening  of 
traditional  dictatorships  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  organize  democracy,  the  fall  of 
Somoza  and  the  troubles  of  other  estab- 
lished governments  whetted  the  appe- 
tites of  radicals  with  motivations  rang- 
ing from  the  Utopian  to  the  cynical.  In 
Nicaragua,  a  hard  core  of  Marxist- 
Leninist  ideologues  began  to  consolidate 
a  monopoly  of  force  with  Cuban  assist- 


Within  each  state 
there  should  be  a  proc- 
ess of  reconciliation  in 
which  adversaries  can 
substitute  political  com- 
petition for  armed  com- 
petition. 


ance,  building  the  largest  military  estab- 
lishment in  Central  American  history. 

Convinced  their  own  power  would  be 
safe  only  if  similar  governments  were  in- 
stalled elsewhere  in  Central  America, 
Nicaragua's  new  caudillos  joined  with 
Cuba  to  train  and  supply  violent  leftists 
in  El  Salvador  attempting  to  seize 
power  by  exploiting  the  turbulence  un- 
leashed by  the  breakdown  of  traditional 
order  and  the  new  government's  reform 
efforts. 


Central  America's  violent  left 
on  stage  claiming  to  have  history 
side.  The  claim  reflected  two  prac 
advantages.  One  was  psychologica 
combination  of  ignorance  and  rew 
with  which  the  outside  world  view 
tral  America  enabled  men  and  wo: 
trained  mainly  in  the  arts  of  terro 
portray  themselves  as  liberators. ' 
other  was  military.  Government  f< 
were  certainly  authoritarian,  but  t 
were  also  weak,  garrison  bound,  a 
ternationally  isolated.  As  of  1979, 
armies  of  Nicaragua,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala  were  all  cut  off  from  L 
training,  sales,  or  even  purchases; 
as  now,  Costa  Rica  had  no  army, 
trast,  guerrilla  forces  could  draw  i 
local  alienation,  extensive  support 
Cuba — in  training,  arms,  and  proj 
ganda — and  the  help  of  terrorists 
South  America  and  even  the  Midd 
East. 

Ironically,  these  advantages  b« 
fired.  Overconfidence  in  both  their 
lar  appeal  and  their  outside  arms 
plies  led  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas 
militarize  their  strategy.  In  early 
they  launched  a  "final  offensive"  tl 
failed  disastrously.  In  March  1982 
tried  to  prevent  elections  and  inst< 
provoked  a  massive  turnout  of  vot 
repudiation  of  what  the  guerrillas 
for.  Although  many  of  them  fight 
Salvador's  guerrillas  stand  reveale 
destructive  minority  rejected  by  Si 
doran  society. 

Similar  misjudgments  have  als 
warped  the  Sandinista  regime  in  I 
ragua.  Little  by  little  the  Sandinisl 
have  pushed  aside  those  whose  sac 
helped  bring  down  Somoza — the  fi 
press,  the  church,  political  parties, 
unions,  the  private  sector.  Some  2, 
Cuban  and  Eastern-bloc  military  a 
security  advisers  have  merged  witl 
regime's  leadership.  With  disencha 
ment  spreading  even  among  Sandi 
heroes  like  Eden  Pastora,  "Comma 
dante  Cero,"  there  is  now  open  ref 
sion  against  religious  leaders  and  c 
minorities — the  very  groups  whose 
tection  is  the  essence  of  pluralism. 
History  is  beginning  to  repeat  itsel 
Elections  have  been  postponed,  dei 
strations  are  increasingly  frequent, 
some  groups  have  even  taken  up  a: 
The  new  Nicaraguan  regime  is  tun 
into  a  new  dictatorship  based  once 
on  a  privileged  and  militarized  cast 
Like  the  Somoza  regime  before  it, 
ragua's  government  is  beginning  tc 
make  war  on  its  own  people. 
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srnatives  to  Violence 

if  the  violent  left  is  not  sweeping 
isthmus,  the  beneficiaries  have  not 
1  its  traditional  rival,  the  violent 
t.  When  the  military  government  of 
Salvador  was  overthrown  nearly  3 
s  ago,  the  new  reforming  junta  was 
lenged  not  only  by  the  extreme  left's 
•rillas  but  also  by  the  extreme  right 
lg  through  death  squads  and  some 
lents  of  the  security  forces.  The 
It  was  an  explosion  of  violence, 
iteen  months  ago  anywhere  from 
to  2,000  civilians  were  losing  their 
;  each  month,  depending  on  whose 
res  you  accept.  The  country  was  sick 
i  political  violence. 
That  sickness  has  not  yet  been 
d.  But  its  virulence  has  been 
ked.  In  the  last  few  months,  non- 
batant  deaths  have  averaged  300  to 
a  month — again,  depending  on 
m  you  believe — and  appear  to  be 
ining  steadily.  This  is  still  a  horrible 
in  a  country  of  5  million  people,  but 
to  1,500  fewer  deaths  a  month  is  un- 
ably  a  positive  trend. 
Why  is  political  violence  declining  in 
lalvador?  It  has  partly  been  a  matter 
le  consolidation  of  the  new  reform- 
government,  which  has  gradually 
ained  guerrilla  violence  and  in- 
,sed  its  authority  over  security 
es,  gradually  creating  a  climate  in 
:h  violence  is  less  and  less  expedient, 
l  if  it  is  still  not  adequately  deterred 
controlled  and  punished. 
But  I  think  there  is  something  even 
e  important  at  work  here.  Nascent 
ocratic  institutions  are  providing  an 
'native  to  violence  as  a  means  of 
;ical  expression.  In  the  March  elec- 
[,  sue  parties  ranging  from  extreme 
t  to  center  left  competed  in  a  cam- 
n  that  was  not  violence  free  but 
:h  was  not  meaningfully  influenced 
:he  use  of  force.  The  new  Salvadoran 
'ocracy  is  doing  what  it  is  supposed 
|0— bringing  a  broad  spectrum  of 
|es  and  factions  into  a  functioning 
i;ical  system. 

i  At  the  same  time,  a  broad  land  re- 
h  has  for  the  first  time  given  campe- 
s  a  personal  stake  in  society.  Twenty 


ent  of  all  farmland  has  been  redis- 


ited  from  some  2,000  owners,  many 
jiem  absentees,  to  60,000  poor  farm- 
ikers  and  their  families. 
[Perhaps  the  most  striking  measure 
irogress  is  the  transformation  of  the 
jtary  from  an  institution  dedicated  to 
status  quo  to  one  that  spearheads 
reform  and  supports  constitutional 
ocracy. 


The  shift  toward  democracy  is  not 
limited  to  El  Salvador.  In  November 
1981  a  massive  turnout  voted  in  a  new 
democratic  government  in  Honduras 
after  many  years  of  military  rule.  This 
February,  a  similar  turnout  reaffirmed 
Costa  Rican  democracy  and  voted  the 
Social  Democratic  opposition  into 
government.  Not  incidentally,  in  demo- 
cratic Costa  Rica  and  Honduras,  as  in  El 
Salvador,  the  extreme  left  received  prac- 
tically no  popular  support  in  the  elec- 
tions. 

Meanwhile  in  Guatemala  a  coup 
overthrew  a  repressive  government  that 
was  fighting  organized  guerrillas  with 
increasingly  indiscriminate  violence.  The 
new  government — although  still  mili- 
tary— has  greatly  reduced  official 
abuses,  is  discussing  Constituent 
Assembly  elections,  and  has  replaced  the 
old  hostility  and  suspicion  toward  rural 
villagers  with  efforts  to  give  them  the 
means  to  develop  and  defend  their  com- 
munities. 

In  a  word,  alternatives  have  ap- 
peared to  the  violent  extremes  of  Cen- 
tral America's  past. 

U.S.  Role 

The  United  States  has  played  a  key  role 
in  nurturing  these  alternatives.  Belated- 
ly and  at  first  fitfully,  but  with  a  steadi- 
ness all  the  more  striking  for  the  fact 
that  we  have  kept  our  basic  course 
under  two  quite  different  U.S.  Admini- 
strations, we  have  thrown  our  weight 
behind  the  well-being  and  security  of  our 
neighbors. 

The  great  bulk  of  our  effort  has  been 
economic  and  political.  No  less  than  85% 
of  all  aid  authorized  by  or  requested  of 
the  Congress  for  fiscal  years  1981  to 
1983  is  economic.  To  enable  the  coun- 
tries of  the  area  to  earn  their  own  way 
in  the  future,  the  President  has  pro- 
posed an  innovative  program  of  tariff 
concessions  and  tax  incentives,  the 
Caribbean  Basin  initiative,  which  Con- 
gress is  now  considering.  Its  passage 
would  provide  a  vital  impulse  to  confi- 
dence and  peace  in  the  region. 

Equally  important  has  been  our 
political  commitment.  Agrarian  reform 
was  a  Salvadoran  idea,  but  it  could  not 
have  gotten  off  the  ground  in  1980  if  we 
had  not  backed  it.  And  it  might  have 
died  this  spring  if  we  had  not  persisted 
in  our  support.  The  elections  in  Hon- 
duras and  El  Salvador  were  also  devel- 
oped locally,  but  they  easily  could  have 
derailed  had  we  not  backed  them  so 
strongly.  Nor  are  human  rights  an  im- 
port from  the  United  States.  The  great 
majority  of  Central  Americans  long  for 


an  end  to  lawlessness.  But  we  do  believe 
that  the  constancy  of  our  interest  has 
helped  them  make  progress  toward  con- 
trolling human  rights  abuses. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  not  ig- 
nored legitimate  needs  for  security 
assistance.  Faced  with  the  guerrilla 
offensive  in  El  Salvador  and  realizing 
that  a  Communist  network  was  funnel- 


Between  states  there 
should  be  an  end  to  the 
export  of  subversion. 


ing  weapons  and  ammunition  in  support 
of  that  offensive,  President  Carter 
authorized  military  sales  to  El  Salvador. 
President  Reagan  has  continued  to  pro- 
vide military  assistance.  The  amounts 
have  been  and  remain  much  less  than 
our  economic  aid  and  the  items  un- 
sophisticated. 

We  have  no  wish  or  intention  to  pro- 
long or  spread  the  conflict — quite  the 
opposite.  But  we  could  not  and  we  will 
not  stand  idly  by  and  watch,  in  El  Salva- 
dor or  elsewhere,  internationally 
recognized  governments — undertaking 
reforms  we  support — having  to  throw 
untrained  recruits  short  of  ammunition 
into  battle  against  Cuban-trained  guer- 
rillas supplied  and  coordinated  from 
abroad. 

By  the  same  token,  we  are  giving 
limited  military  assistance  to  Honduras, 
which  has  become  a  new  Cuban  and 
Nicaraguan  target  for  terror  and  armed 
intimidation.  Even  Costa  Rica,  a  country 
without  an  army,  has  come  to  us  to 
discuss  security  assistance.  Its  people, 
too,  fear  the  threat  of  an  aggressive 
Nicaragua  with  mushrooming  armed 
might  and  dedicated  to  the  export  of 
violent  revolution. 

What  Remains  To  Be  Done 

If  much  has  been  accomplished,  much 
remains  to  be  done.  In  El  Salvador,  the 
democratic  transformation  must  be  com- 
pleted: presidential  elections  held,  the 
system  of  justice  reestablished,  the  land 
reform  defended,  the  violence  and  de- 
struction ended,  and  the  still  dangerous 
guerrillas  convinced  that  they  cannot 
shoot  their  way  to  power  and  that  they 
will  have  to  compete  for  it  at  the  polls. 
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In  Guatemala,  the  democratic  trans- 
formation must  be  begun,  the  abuses  of 
Indians  and  others  in  the  countryside 
ended,  and  the  campesinos  enabled  to 
develop  in  peace. 

In  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica  and  El 
Salvador  and  Guatemala,  weak, 
bankrupt,  or  near-bankrupt  economies 
must  be  refloated  and  helped  to  attract 
new  investment  and  trade. 

In  Nicaragua,  a  way  back  must  be 
found  from  ever  greater  concentration 
of  power  and  militarization — and  from 
ever  greater  repression  of  its  own 
citizens  and  ever  greater  danger  to  its 
neighbors. 

Of  all  these  problems,  it  is  Nica- 
ragua that  is  the  most  worrisome.  It 
was  the  new  Sandinista  government  that 
regionalized  the  conflict  in  Central 
America  by  backing  the  violence  in  El 
Salvador.  Sandinista  leader  Daniel 
Ortega  once  told  me  that  the  FMLN 
[Farabundo  Marti  National  Liberation 
Front],  the  Salvadoran  guerrilla  coal- 
tion,  is  "nuestro  escudo" — "Nicaragua's 
shield."  And  Sandinista  support  has  not 
lessened.  The  FMLN's  headquarters  are 
in  Nicaragua.  It  receives  sustained 
logistic  support  from  Nicaragua,  above 


There  should  he  an 
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all  by  airdrop  and  sea  delivery  but  also 
by  land.  Its  training  camps  are  in 
Nicaragua. 

And  now  Nicaragua  is  expanding  the 
violence  to  Costa  Rica  and  Honduras.  As 
more  and  more  Nicaraguans  have  voted 
with  their  feet— 13,000  Miskito  and 
Sumo  Indians  and  thousands  of  ex- 
Sandinistas  have  followed  anti-Sandi- 
nistas  into  neighboring  havens — 
Managua  has  begun  to  pressure  and 
threaten  its  neighbors.  In  downtown  San 
Jose,  Nicaraguan  intelligence  officers 
operating  out  of  the  Nicaraguan  Em- 
bassy organize  terrorism,  including 
bombing  an  airline  office,  while  Nica- 
raguan troops  cross  into  Costa  Rican 
territory  and  harass  small  farm  owners, 
and  Nicaraguan  planes  violate  Costa 
Rican  airspace.  In  Tegucigalpa,  the 


Sandinista-backed  Salvadoran  FMLN  re- 
cently blacked  out  the  capital  by  dyna- 
miting the  electrical  system,  while 
Nicaragua  threatens  Honduras  overtly, 
mobilizing  its  army  and  militia  and  re- 
deploying troops  along  the  Honduran 
frontier. 

What  can  be  done  to  sustain  and  de- 
velop the  alternatives  to  the  irre- 
sponsible spread  of  violence?  Clearly,  so 
long  as  violent  minorities  from  within — 
or  hostile  neighbors  from  without — as- 
sert the  right  to  use  force,  there  can  be 
no  alternative  to  military  preparedness 
and  the  maintenance  of  security.  The 
United  States  will  help  its  friends  in  the 
area  to  defend  themselves  from  both 
threats,  as  long  as  it  is  necessary. 

But  this  response  alone  is  not 
enough.  We  must  also  seek  out  and  ex- 
plore every  opportunity  for  reconcilia- 
tion and  peace.  His  Holiness,  Pope  John 
Paul  II,  recently  emphasized  this  moral 
imperative  in  separate  letters  to  the 
bishops  of  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador. 
In  both,  he  called  for  reconciliation  and 
unity.  The  letter  to  Nicaragua  was  cen- 
sored by  the  Sandinistas,  who  first 
officially  prevented  its  publication,  then 
reversed  themselves.  In  his  letter  to  El 
Salvador,  after  noting  the  "new  institu- 
tional perspectives  recently  opened"  by 
the  elections,  the  Pope  said  that  "an  in- 
dispensable condition  for  accommodation 
[is]  the  ceasing  of  all  hostilities  and  the 
renunciation  of  the  use  of  arms." 

This  is  not  an  impossible  dream. 
Steps  are  available  to  give  substance  to 
the  Pope's  vision.  The  opportunities  for 
reconciliation  are  most  evident  in  El 
Salvador.  Out  of  that  country's  travail 
have  come  a  constituent  assembly,  a 
provisional  coalition  government,  and  a 
commitment  to  continued  democratiza- 
tion. Some  of  the  forces  previously 
enamored  of  violent  solutions — mainly 
from  the  far  right — have  begun  to  abide 
by  the  law  and  participate  in  the  politi- 
cal process.  Others — mainly  from  the 
far  left — have  yet  to  find  a  way  to  with- 
draw from  their  commitment  to 
violence. 

The  new  government  in  El  Salvador 
has  seen  the  opportunity.  On  August  3, 
at  President  Magana's  initiative,  the 
leaders  of  the  political  parties  joined 
with  the  President  to  adopt  a  united  ac- 
tion plan  to  end  divisions  within  El 
Salvador.  One  of  the  plan's  key  elements 
is  the  creation  of  a  new  Commission  for 
Peace.  The  commission  is  to  comprise  in- 
stitutions, groups,  and  respected  in- 
dividuals charged  specifically  with  evalu- 
ating the  requirements  for  peace  and 
proposing  solutions.  Together  with 
similar  new  commissions  on  human 


rights  and  on  the  political  process 
Commission  for  Peace  is  an  impor 
further  step  toward  national  recoi 
tion. 

These  are  all  very  positive  sig 
The  important  thing  is  to  do  them 
seriously.  Amnesty  must  offer  ger 
security  with  the  participation  of  1 
church  and  international  organizai 
And  dialogue  must  involve  listenir 
well  as  talking,  giving  an  opportui 
adversaries  to  explain  how  they  c< 
participate  in  the  new  democratic 
tutions.  The  United  States  very  m 
hopes  the  new  government  will  ac 
speed  and  imagination  in  this  vita! 

Regional  Proposals 

Building  the  peace  on  a  regional  b 
even  more  complex.  Order  among 
tions  requires  order  within  nation 
well  as  arrangements  that  respect 
territorial  integrity  and  national  i( 
ty.  The  regionalization  of  tensions 
derives  from  crises  in  all  these  an 

Here  too,  bases  for  progress  e 
The  issues  are  too  numerous  to  be 
ject  to  simple  sweeping  solutions, 
many  individual  proposals  and  pos 
ties  exist  to  deal  with  particular  p 
of  the  problem. 

Honduras  has  put  forward  a  p 
posal  for  peace  with  Nicaragua  ca 
for  an  end  to  border  incursions,  a 
on  imports  of  heavy  weapons,  and 
prehensive  verification.  These  pro] 
have  been  endorsed  by  its  partner 
the  Central  American  Democratic 
munity — Costa  Rica  and  El  Salva< 

The  United  States  has  also  mj 
proposals.  Beginning  nearly  a  yeai 
and  more  intensively  since  April,  I 
have  attempted  to  engage  Nicarag 
a  dialogue.  We  have  tried  to  respc 
Nicaragua's  concerns,  while  meetii 
those  of  Nicaragua's  neighbors,  an 
own. 

The  Sandinistas  tell  us  that  th 
fear  an  invasion  by  the  United  Sta 
So  we  have  offered  to  enter  into  a 
mal  nonaggression  agreement.  Tb 
dinistas  tell  us  that  ex-Somocistas 
training  in  the  United  States  to  in 
Nicaragua.  We  have  assured  them 
we  are  enforcing  our  Neutrality  A 
which  makes  it  a  federal  crime  to 
an  attack  on,  or  to  conspire  to  atfa 
another  country  from  the  United  S 

The  Sandinistas  tell  us  we  are 
regionalizing  the  conflict,  preparinj 
Honduras,  El  Salvador,  and  Costa 
as  bases  for  action  against  them.  £ 
have  suggested  that  each  country  i 
Central  America  agree  to  put  a  rei 
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e,  low  limit  on  the  numbers  of  foreign 
itary  and  security  advisers  it  has,  and 
have  suggested  that  each  country 
dge  not  to  import  any  additional 
ivy  offensive  weapons.  Both  commit- 
nts,  of  course,  would  have  to  be  sub- 
t  to  international  verification. 

Nicaragua  would  also  have  to  meet 

concerns  that  its  neighbors  and  we 
je.  We  asked  that  Nicaragua  cease 
involvement  in  the  conflict  in  El 
vador.  The  Sandinistas  say  that  they 
!  not  aware  of  any  such  involvement, 
;  are  willing  to  end  it  if  we  just  give 
im  the  information  we  have.  In  our 
st  recent  exchanges  we  suggested 
it  removing  the  combined  guerrilla 
idquarters  from  Nicaragua  would  be  a 
)d  place  to  start  and  offered  to  help 
■  Sandinistas  locate  it.  For  example, 
;  point  from  which  guerrilla  opera- 
ns  in  El  Salvador  are  being  directed 
s  recently  in  a  Managua  suburb.  We 
>  confident  that  although  it  moves 
)und  a  great  deal  within  Nicaragua  it 
"i  be  found.  Nicaragua  has  yet  to 
■pond. 

Similarly,  Nicaragua  must  cease  its 
•rorist  and  other  aggressive  actions 
ainst  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica. 

We  have  raised  a  second  issue, 
lich  also  deeply  concerns  Nicaragua's 
ighbors.  This  is  the  trend  in  the 
?anization  and  use  of  state  power  in 
earagua.  It  is,  of  course,  for  Nica- 
?ua  to  decide  what  kind  of  govern- 
;nt  it  has.  No  one  challenges  that.  We 
n't.  Its  neighbors  don't. 

But  we  believe  we  are  all  entitled  to 
(  what  assurance  can  any  of  us  have 
it  promises  of  noninterference  will  be 
pt  if  the  Nicaraguan  state  remains  the 
eserve  of  a  small  Cuban-advised  elite 
Marxist-Leninists,  disposing  of  grow- 
l  military  power  and  hostile  to  all 
•ms  of  social  life  but  those  they  domi- 
te?  And  we  are  also  entitled  to  ask 
lat  is  to  become  of  internationally 
:ognized  human  rights  under  these 
nditions?  Such  questions  are  not  a 
fense,  secret  or  otherwise,  for  a 
turn  to  a  discredited  Somocismo.  They 
'uld  be  answered  in  the  fulfillment  of 
je  Sandinistas'  own  original  commit- 
Jnts  to  democracy  and  regional  peace. 

jie  Need  for  Action 

iiese  are  some  of  the  ideas  we  have  ad- 
|nced,  not  in  any  prescriptive  sense  but 
I  start  a  dialogue  to  generate  a  re- 
lonse,  to  try  to  create  a  climate.  There 
{ no  one  way  to  guarantee  peace  in 
lintral  America.  But  our  collective  ex- 

'riences  suggest  action  is  necessary  on 

ch  of  four  fronts. 


•  Within  each  state  there  should  be 
a  process  of  reconciliation  in  which 
adversaries  can  substitute  political  com- 
petition for  armed  competition.  This  im- 
plies, as  indicated  by  His  Holiness  the 
Pope,  a  renunciation  of  violence  and  in- 
corporation within  the  civic  process. 
Given  the  deep  divisions  in  each  country, 
this  requires  that  democratic,  or  at  least 
pluralistic,  institutions  be  respected  or 
established  and  broad  participation  in 
them  encouraged. 

•  Between  states  there  should  be  an 
end  to  the  export  of  subversion.  This 
means  the  removal,  subject  to  compre- 
hensive verification,  of  the  headquarters, 
logistical  support,  and  training  camps  of 
guerrilla  movements  installed  outside 
the  country  of  their  origin. 

•  There  should  be  an  end  to  heavy 
arms  buildups  that  threaten  neighbors 
and  disrupt  the  traditional  regional  mili- 
tary equilibrium.  The  easiest  way  would 
seem  to  be  a  commitment  by  all  coun- 
tries in  the  area  not  to  bring  in  specified 
weapons,  such  as  more  tanks  or  combat 
aircraft— also  subject,  of  course,  to  veri- 
fication. 

•  Finally,  there  should  be  limits  to 
foreign  involvement,  particularly  in  mat- 
ters affecting  security,  to  help  the  region 
forge  its  own  peaceful  equilibrium  on  its 
own  terms.  Each  country  should  put  a 
common  ceiling  on  the  number  of  out- 
side military  and  security  advisers  and 


troops,  subject  to  reciprocity  and  full 
verification.  Why  not  make  it  zero? 

A  number  of  democratic  countries— 
the  United  States,  Honduras,  Costa 
Rica,  and  others— have  all  attempted  a 
dialogue  with  Nicaragua  this  past  year. 
We  have  little  to  show  for  it.  But  we 
should  not  abandon  this  idea.  Rather, 
perhaps  the  democratic  countries  should 
come  together  and  see  whether  they 
cannot  formulate  a  common  approach. 
The  potential  cornerstones  of  peace  are 
there.  The  question  is  how  to  put  them 
together. 

In  the  past  the  United  States  has 
generally  neglected  Central  America- 
only  to  send  in  the  troops  when  things 
got  out  of  hand.  U.S.  troops  are  no  solu- 
tion now.  What  can  help  is  sustained 
U.S.  commitment— not  only  in  helping  to 
overcome  violence  and  not  only  in  help- 
ing restore  and  develop  economies  but  in 
the  development  of  democratic  institu- 
tions. For  everything  we  know  about  the 
20th  century  tells  us  that  governments 
that  must  face  the  people  in  elections  do 
not  long  abuse  their  human  rights.  Nor 
do  they  often  threaten  their  neighbors. 

I  will  grant  you  that  that  is  a  tall 
order.  But  in  a  region  important  to  us 
because  of  its  strategic  position,  because 
of  its  proximity,  because  of  our  human 
ties  with  it,  nothing  less  will  do.  We  can- 
not walk  away.  ■ 


Visit  of  Costa  Rican  President  Monge 


President  Luis  Alberto  Monge  of 
Costa  Rica  made  an  official  working 
visit  to  Washington,  B.C.,  June  21-24, 
1982.  Following  are  remarks  made  by 
Presidents  Reagan  and  Monge  after  their 
meeting  on  June  22. l 


President  Reagan 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  delighted  to 
welcome  President  Monge  of  Costa  Rica. 

Costa  Rica  is  an  old  and  valued 
friend  of  the  United  States.  Its  dramatic 
tradition  has  made  that  country  a 
natural  partner  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Caribbean  and,  in  fact,  in  the  whole 
hemisphere.  Our  meeting  is  in  keeping 
with  my  policy  of  working  very  closely 
with  our  democratic  friends  in  this 
hemisphere.  And  I  most  appreciated  the 
President's  views  on  his  country's  pros- 
pects and  problems. 


I  personally  pledge  my  Administra- 
tion's support  for  Costa  Rica's  efforts  at 
economic  recovery.  I'm  also  deeply  ap- 
preciative of  the  President's  strong  sup- 
port for  the  Caribbean  Basin  initiative 
and  understand  that  he's  going  to  make 
that  support  known  to  our  Congress. 

We  discussed  the  prospects  for 
democracy  in  the  region.  We  noted  that 
fair  and  free  elections  have  been  held 
this  year  in  his  own  country— Costa 
Rica— and  Colombia,  where  they've  long 
been  a  tradition,  Honduras,  El  Salvador, 
and  the  Dominican  Republic  as  well. 
We've  also  discussed  the  threat  to  this 
welcome  development  by  forces  of  the 
extreme  right  and  the  extreme  left,  the 
latter  aided  and  abetted  by  Nicaragua 
and  Cuba. 

We  candidly  assessed  the  inter- 
American  system  in  light  of  the  recent 
conflict  in  the  South  Atlantic.  We  agreed 
that  the  system  and  its  ability  to  re- 
spond to  threats  to  the  peace  must  be 
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preserve  in  peace  this  democratic  b 
which  is  Costa  Rica. 

I  confirm  that  in  order  to  defer 
democracy,  something  that  is  one  o 
deep  convictions — that  in  order  to  i 
fend  democracy,  the  best  tool  we  h; 
this  unceasing  struggle  is  an  uncea; 
struggle  against  poverty,  a  struggli 
favor  of  social  justice,  a  struggle  fc 
economic  growth.  I  believe  that  no 
ter  how  harsh  or  difficult  the  circui 
stances  may  be,  that  we,  as  I  told  1 
dent  Reagan,  feel  optimistic.  I  thin 
at  the  end  of  the  day  that  the  valid 
these  concepts  in  the  conscience  of 
peoples  will  be  intact — these  share* 
ideals  of  freedom,  of  justice,  and  ol 
peace  that  have  always  been  defeni 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
the  people  of  Costa  Rica. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Presidei 
Reagan,  for  having  accepted  my  ra 
tion  of  this  alliance  between  tiny  C 
Rica  and  the  powerful  United  Stat* 
the  continuation  of  the  struggle  for 
freedom  and  justice  for  the  good  ol 
peoples. 


JMade  on  South  Grounds  of  White 
(Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Pres 
tial  Documents  of  June  28,  1982.)  ■ 


strengthened  and  that  this  required  our 
urgent  attention. 

And,  finally,  let  me  say  again,  it's 
been  my  great  pleasure  in  meeting  and 
talking  with  you.  I  look  forward  to  our 
working  together  in  the  common  prob- 
lems that  face  us  in  this  hemisphere.  It's 
a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  America. 


President  Monge 

I've  expressed  my  deep  appreciation  to 
President  Reagan  for  this  invitation  to 
come  here  in  representation  of  the 
government  and  the  people  of  Costa 
Rica.  I  pointed  out,  in  my  words  of  ap- 
preciation to  the  President,  that  this 
was  a  great  indication  of  the  sympathy 
and  the  support  for  Costa  Rican 
democracy,  that  is,  the  fact  that  this  in- 
vitation was  extended  to  me  the  very 
day  that  I  took  office  this  past  May  8th. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  come 
here  to  reiterate  and  to  ratify  an  alliance 
that  has  existed  from  the  very  early 
days  of  our  country  with  the  United 
States  of  America.  And  so,  this  small 
democracy  without  an  army  has  always 


been  a  sincere  ally  of  this  great  power 
called  the  United  States  of  America, 
because  we  have  always  identified  with 
the  ideals  and  the  conceptions  of 
freedom  of  justice  and  for  the  good  of 
all  of  the  peoples  throughout  the  Earth. 

This  alliance  has  become  a  matter  of 
great  importance  for  our  countries 
thoughout  the  past,  but  never  more  than 
now.  In  this  dramatic  occasion,  its  im- 
portance is  of  really  dramatic  sig- 
nificance, because  we  are  caught  in  a 
pincer  now— that  is,  the  democratic 
forces — between  the  extremes  of 
political  thinking  now  more  than  ever 
before.  I  have  conveyed  to  President 
Reagan  the  harsh  realities  of  our  pres- 
ent economic  and  social  crisis  and  a  true 
information  as  to  the  fact  that  there  is, 
indeed,  a  massive  offensive  on  the  part 
of  totalitarian  Marxism-Leninism  in  the 
areas  of  Central  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean. 

I  have  repeated  to  President  Reagan 
our  need  for  solidarity  and  for 
assistance  in  order  to  enable  us  to  over- 
come these  economic  difficulties  and 
social  problems  that  we  are  undergoing 
at  the  present  time  and  in  order  to 
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sit  of  Honduran  President  Suazo 


resident  Roberto  Suazo  Cordova  of 
uras  made  an  official  working  visit 
ishvngton,  B.C.,  July  13-15,  1982. 
mng  are  remarks  made  by 
dents  Reagan  and  Suazo  after  their 
ng  on  July  U.1 


dent  Reagan 

leased  to  welcome  President  Suazo 
•nduras  to  the  White  House, 
[onduras  is  a  good  and  valued 
i  and  partner  of  the  United  States, 
dent  Suazo's  leadership  has  re- 
d  Honduras  to  democracy.  His 
•nment  has  embarked  on  a  prompt 
ourageous  effort  to  return  the 
;ry  to  economic  health. 
Ve  had  a  good  discussion  about  the 
tion  in  his  country  and  elsewhere  in 
ral  America.  I  told  the  President  of 
hock  on  learning  of  the  recent  ter- 
;  attack  against  power  stations  in 
luran  territory,  which  cut  off  vital 
ricity  to  hospitals,  water,  and  to 
•  essential  facilities.  Faced  with 
its  of  this  kind,  the  people  of  Hon- 
3  should  be  able  to  rely  on  their 
ds  for  help;  they  can  count  on  us. 
United  States  will  provide  assist- 
so  that  Hondurans  can  defend 
selves  from  aggression, 
'resident  Suazo  has  been  a  strong 

for  peace  and  democracy  in  Cen- 
\merica.  He  has  put  forward  a  plan 
duce  tensions  between  states  by 
jment  on  the  reduction  of  arms  and 
mmber  of  foreign  advisers  and  by 
national  supervision  of  borders, 
slds,  and  ports  so  that  each  country 
>e  free  of  the  fear  of  aggression 

its  neighbors.  It's  a  concrete  plan 
;  eace  which  we  fully  support, 
'resident  Suazo  also  has  explained, 
dy,  the  seriously  depressed 
omy  of  his  country  and  the  austerity 
>ures  he  has  adopted.  The  proposals 
*e  our  Congress  for  the  Caribbean 
n  would  substantially  increase  our 
y  to  be  of  help  to  the  people  of 
iuras. 

>  told  President  Suazo  that  I  was 
:  the  Congress  would  respond  with 
iig,  bipartisan  support  for  a  program 
i  is  obviously  in  the  interest  of  both 

Jnited  States  and  his  country.  I'm 
i>y  to  say  that  he  will  be  speaking  to 
libers  of  the  Congress  on  the  Carib- 

Basin  initiative  while  he  is  here. 


I  hope  you  return  to  Honduras  confi- 
dent that  the  United  States— its  people 
and  its  government— remains  a  reliable 
friend  and  good  neighbor.  And  that  is 
my  personal  pledge  to  you. 


President  Suazo 

Before  I  read  my  statement  that  I  have 
prepared,  I  would  like  to  make  the 
following  statement.  And  that  is  that 
there  was,  according  to  the  history 
books,  when  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
walking  out  of  Independence  Hall,  a 
woman  in  the  crowd  asked,  "What  have 
you  done?  Have  you  created  a  republic 
or  a  monarchy?"  And  this  outstanding 
American  patriot  said,  "We  have  created 
a  republic.  But  the  important  thing  will 
be  how  to  preserve  it." 


And  so,  I  want  to  first  of  all,  thank 
you  for  your  very  kind  invitation  to  visit 
here.  I  want  to  say  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States — of  this  great  democracy 
of  the  north — that  we  admire  and  we 
have  great  affection  for  the  two  cen- 
turies in  which  you've  been  able  to  con- 
serve your  republic  here — this  system  of 
democratic  government  that  you  have — 
and  have  been  able  to  project  it  on  a 
worldwide  basis  and  have  become  an 
unswerving  bulwark  in  defense  of  free- 
dom, of  justice,  and  of  democracy. 

I  have  come  to  this  country  inspired 
by  the  best  wishes — of  achieving  under- 
standing and  friendship.  I  have  come, 
thus,  to  work  in  favor  of  these  purposes. 

With  all  clearness,  I  have  expressed 
to  President  Reagan  what  Honduras 
means  in  these  critical  times  for  Central 
America,  for  this  hemisphere,  and  for 
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the  very  development  of  present  interna- 
tional relations. 

I  have  reaffirmed  to  him  that  Hon- 
duras, governed  by  a  government  that  is 
born  out  of  the  will  of  the  people— the 
free  will  of  its  people— because  of  its 
geopolitical  location,  represents  a  fun- 
damental element  in  order  to  achieve 
democratic  stability  in  Central  America 
by  peaceful  means  and  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic progress  and  social  change.  We 
have  wanted  this  to  be  understood  com- 
pletely and  objectively  without  any 
reticence. 

I  said,  when  I  took  over  as  President 
of  the  republic  a  little  less  than  6 
months  ago,  and  I  repeat  it  now:  Hon- 
duras does  not  seek,  does  not  wish  to 
become  the  arbiter  of  regional  expecta- 
tions, anguish,  and  hopes.  This  is  not 
our  role.  But  we  do  aspire,  being  faithful 
to  the  principles  of  nonintervention  and 
self-determination,  to  be  a  factor  of  the 
balance  and  of  concord  in  the  search  for 
a  common  destiny  for  Central  America. 
With  this  conviction,  we  respect  the 
others  with  a  same  firmness  with  which 
we  will  defend  and  will  earn  the  respect 
for  our  democratic  system  of  life  and  of 
government. 

I  bring  with  me  on  my  visit  to  the 
United  States  members  of  my  govern- 
ment who  are  responsible  for  basic  areas 
of  public  affairs,  as  well  as  members  of 
our  armed  forces,  in  order  that  you  will 
understand  better  that  the  Government 
of  Honduras  is  as  one  and  is  asking  for 
cooperation  and  requiring  understanding 
in  its  struggle  in  favor  of  participatory 
and  pluralistic  democracy,  for  an  authen- 
tic peace  for  the  good  of  the  entire 
region,  and  unrestricted  respect  for 
human  dignity. 

We  have  nothing  to  hide,  because 
this  is  the  conduct  that  is  proper  for  a 
democractic  government  based  on 
popular  sovereignty.  But  we  do  have  a 
lot  to  say  to  the  leaders  of  this  coun- 
try— to  those  who  run  international 
organizations — as  to  the  social  and 
economic  realities  of  Honduras  and  the 
solution  of  its  problems;  on  the  opera- 
tion of  its  republican  institution;  and  of 
the  danger  that  they  might  be  under- 
mined if  the  menace  of  violence  is  not 
faced  with  a  genuine  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion in  favor  of  peace,  of  progress,  and 
of  democracy. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  hope  for 
the  friendship;  that  the  friendship  of- 
fered to  us  be  frank,  realistic,  and  effec- 
tive, as  is  the  content  of  our  friendship 
toward  you.  The  present  and  the  future 
of  Honduras  depend,  therefore,  on  a 


combination  of  two  basic  factors:  self- 
effort  and  the  honest  cooperation  from 
friendly  nations  and  the  international 
community. 

I  have  come  to  this  country,  then, 
with  this  spirit  in  order  to  better  guide 
the  path  of  our  conversations  and  our 
objectives.  With  this  spirit,  I  bear 


witness  also  of  my  faith  in  the  mass 
media  and  the  organs  of  information 
which  I  attribute  the  virtue  of  being 
bulwarks  of  objective  truth,  of  const] 
tive  criticism,  of  freedom,  and  of  pea 


JMade  on  South  Grounds  of  the  Whiti 
House  (text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  July  19,  1982v 


U.S.  Relations  With  Brazil 


by  Thomas  O.  Enders 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Inter-American  Affairs  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  July  U, 
1982.  Ambassador  Enders  is  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs.1 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  today  to  discuss  U.S.  rela- 
tions with  Brazil.  Brazil  is  a  great  and 
fascinating  country  full  of  achievements 
and  underlying  strength.  Yet,  Brazil  also 
sometimes  seems  one  of  the  best-kept 
secrets  in  the  United  States.  Let  me 
therefore  begin  by  saying  a  few  words 
about  Brazil  itself. 


The  Economy 

Brazil's  territorial  extension  is  larger 
than  that  of  the  continental  United 
States.  Geography  and  history  gave 
Brazil  a  5,000-mile  coastline.  But  it  is 
Brazil's  own  genius  that  not  one  of  the 
almost  8,000  miles  of  land  frontiers- 
borders  that  Brazil  shares  with  every 
South  American  country  except  Ecuador 
and  Chile— is  disputed.  Within  this  vast 
and  peaceful  expanse,  Brazil's  natural 
resources  are  bountiful — fertile 
agricultural  lands,  mammoth  deposits  of 
metallic  minerals,  and  enormous  hydro- 
electric reserves. 

With  a  $250  billion  GNP,  Brazil's 
economy  is  today  the  world's  eighth 
largest  market-based  center  of  produc- 
tion. Brazil's  sophisticated  industrial  sec- 
tor produces  a  large  part  of  its  capital 
goods  as  well  as  most  of  the  country's 
consumer  goods.  Industrialized  products 
account  for  roughly  half  of  Brazil's  $23 
billion  in  exports,  with  the  balance  made 
up  by  exports  of  unprocessed  minerals 
and  agricultural  commodities.  Brazilian 
agriculture  has  changed  substantially 
from  the  days  when  it  was  known  pri- 
marily as  a  producer  of  coffee  and 
sugar.  Today  Brazilian  farmers  also 


grow  enormous  quantities  of  the  mo: 
varied  commodities.  They  have  mad< 
Brazil,  like  the  United  States,  one  of 
world's  prime  agricultural  exporters. 

Many — perhaps  most — of  these 
economic  gains  have  been  registered 
the  last  20  years.  The  raw  productio 
statistics  that  have  been  achieved  ar 
impressive,  but  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  about  half  of  Brazil's 
tional  territory  remains  undeveloped 
National  development  as  a  whole  re- 
mains highly  uneven.  In  parts  of  Bk 
north  and  northeast,  social  and  econ 
indices  rival  those  of  some  of  the 
poorest  countries  of  the  world. 

Brazil's  self-identification  as  a 
developing  country  is  not  arbitrary. 
Moreover,  like  many  other  oil-impor 
developing  nations,  Brazil  faces  subs 
tial  economic  difficulties  in  the  short 
term.  The  oil  price  rises  of  1979-80, 
combined  with  the  high  prevailing  w 
interest  rates,  now  force  Brazil  to  sj 
almost  half  of  its  export  earnings  fo 
and  most  of  the  remainder  for  debt 
ice.  Brazil  recognizes  that  this  balan 
of-payments  position  is  a  key  to  its 
short-term  economic  prospects.  To 
develop,  Brazil  must  borrow;  to  bon 
it  must  maintain  its  creditworthinesi 
the  international  money  markets;  to 
maintain  its  creditworthiness,  Brazil 
must  control  its  balance  of  payment! 

In  late  1980,  Brazil  faced  a  crisi 
trade  account  deficit  close  to  $3  billi 
loomed  on  the  heels  of  a  $2.7  billion 
deficit  in  1979;  domestic  inflation,  w 
later  peaked  in  March  1981  at  121% 
was  accelerating.  In  response,  the 
government  put  in  place  a  program 
stringent  monetary  and  fiscal  restra 
and  import  demand  management.  Ir 
tion  dropped  steadily  in  the  last  par 
1981,  and  extensive  export  incentiy* 
produced  a  trade  surplus  of  $1.2  bill 
by  year's  end.  However,  the  nationa 
economy  went  into  a  deep  recession 
GDP  growth  at  -  2%  or  -  3%  for  th 
year— the  first  such  result  since  the 
beginning  of  Brazilian  statistical  ser 
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his  year  will  be  a  difficult  one  for 
[.  The  domestic  recession  appears 
abating  somewhat,  but  the  continu- 
:onomic  slump  in  the  outside  world 
3  it  difficult  for  Brazil  to  increase 
2ts  for  industrial  products  or  to 
re  good  prices  for  traditional  com- 
y  exports. 

hose  of  us  who  have  watched 
[  deal  with  its  massive  problems  of 
mic  development  over  the  years 
it  but  believe  that  it  has  the  talent 
Drtitude  to  deal  with  its  current 
2ms.  There  is  every  reason  to 
e  that  the  Brazilian  economy  will 
new  heights  over  the  balance  of 
entury  and  that  Brazil  will  rise 
higher  on  the  ladder  of  the  world's 
>mic  giants. 

olitically,  Brazil  is  emerging  from 
>t  20  years  of  relatively  closed  and 
i  centralized  politics.  A  program  of 
cratic  evolution,  known  in  Por- 
;se  as  abertura  or  "opening,"  is 
lally  moving  Brazil  toward  greater 
ltralization  and  more  direct  citizen 
:ipation  in  the  political  process, 
r  President  Figueiredo,  Brazil  will 
direct  gubernatorial  and  congres- 
1  elections  this  coming  November, 
i  America  can  view  this  evolving 
-iment  in  democracy  with  great 
:ct  and  admiration. 

Foreign  Policy 

il's  foreign  policy  reflects  directly 
lany  strands  of  its  domestic 
omy  and  society.  With  an  excellent 
ign  Service  to  complement  dynamic 
ipreneurs  and  competent  adminis- 
rs,  Brazilian  leaders,  in  recent 
i,  have  worked  hard  and  successful- 
diversify  their  country's  interna- 
.1  relationships.  Brazil's  need  for 
ileum  imports,  and  the  high  costs  of 
;gn  borrowing  to  finance  economic 
!th,  have  made  the  development  of 
gn  markets  a  central  objective  of 
Qian  foreign  policy.  Brazil's 
omic  and  trade  relationships  now 
j  place  on  a  global  scale.  They  have 
'ed  Brazil  respected  positions 
lghout  Europe,  Africa,  and  in  the 
'lie  East. 

[Brazilian  foreign  policy  also  prom- 
[;ly  features  Brazil's  role  as  a 
|  loping  country.  In  the  United  Na- 
I  and  elsewhere,  Brazil's  technical 
'diplomatic  skills  have  proved  a  ma- 
jsset  to  the  many  countries  seeking 
jdened  Third  World  participation  and 
ionsibilities  in  international  economic 
rs. 


Brazil— A  Profile 


Geography 

Area:  3,290,000  sq.  mi.  Cities: 

Capital— Brasilia  (pop.  1.2  million).  Other 
Cities— Sao  Paulo  (8.5  million),  Rio  de 
Janeiro  (5.1  million),  Belo  Horizonte  (1.8 
million),  Salvador  (1.5  million),  Fortaleza  (1.3 
million),  Recife  (1.2  million),  Porto  Alegre 
(1.1  million),  Novo  Iguacu  (1.1  million), 
Curitiba(l.l  million). 

People 

Population:  119  million  (1980).  Annual 
Growth  Rate:  2.5%.  Ethnic  Groups:  Por- 
tuguese, Italian,  German,  Japanese,  African, 
American  Indian.  Religion:  Roman  Catholic. 
Languages:  Portuguese  (official),  English. 
Literacy:  78%  of  adult  population  (1978). 

Government 

Type:  Federal  republic.  Independence: 

Sept.  7,  1822.  Constitution:  Jan.  24,  1967. 

Branches:  Executive— president  (chief  of 
state  and  head  of  government)  elected  to  a 
single  6-yr.  term.  Legislative — Senate  (66 
members  elected  to  8-yr.  terms),  Chamber  of 
Deputies  (420  members  elected  to  4-yr. 
terms).  Judicial— Supreme  Federal  Tribunal. 
Suffrage:  Compulsory  over  18,  except  for  il- 
literates. Subdivisions:  22  states,  4  ter- 
ritories, federal  district  (Brasilia). 

Economy 

GDP:  $237  billion  (1980).  Annual  Growth 

Rate:  8%  (1980).  Per  Capita  GDP:  $1,995 

(1980). 

Natural  Resources:  Iron  ore,  manganese, 
bauxite,  nickel,  uranium,  gemstones. 

Agricultural  Products:  Coffee,  soybeans, 
sugarcane,  cocoa,  rice,  beef,  corn. 

Industries:  Steel,  chemicals,  petro- 
chemicals, machinery,  motor  vehicles,  con- 
sumer durables,  cement,  lumber,  ship- 
building. 


Trade  (1980):  Exports— $20.1  billion: 
manufactures,  coffee,  soybeans,  iron  ore, 
sugar.  Major  Markets— U.S.,  F.R.G.,  Japan, 
Netherlands,  Argentina.  Imports— $23 
billion:  oil  and  other  fuels,  capital  goods,  con- 
sumer goods.  Major  Non-Oil  Suppliers— 
U.S.,  F.R.G.,  Japan,  Canada,  Argentina. 

Official  Exchange  Rate:  90.95 
cruzeiros  =  US$1.00  (June  1981;  changes  fre- 
quently). 
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Membership  in 
International  Organizations 

U.N.,  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT),  Group  of  77,  International 
Monetary  Fund  (IMF),  Organization  of 
American  States  (OAS),  Rio  pact,  Latin 
American  Integration  Association  (ALADI), 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  (IBRD),  International  Sugar 
Organization,  International  Cocoa  Organiza- 
tion, INTELSAT.  ■ 


While  expanding  its  global  reach, 
Brazil  retains  an  obvious  identification 
with  Latin  America.  Over  the  past  10 
years,  Brazilian  ties  with  the  other 
countries  of  South  America  have  im- 
proved steadily.  Brazil's  undeniable  suc- 
cess in  maintaining  peaceful,  construc- 
tive relations  with  its  South  American 
neighbors  is  an  achievement  that  bodes 
well  for  the  hemisphere  and  the  world. 

U.S.-Brazil  Ties 

Bilateral  ties  between  Brazil  and  the 
United  States  are  both  rich  and  endur- 
ing. During  World  War  II,  Brazilian 
soldiers  fought  side  by  side  with  Amer- 
ican forces  in  Italy.  In  the  1950s,  the  ini- 
tiative of  a  Brazilian  President, 
Juscelino  Kubitschek— who  was  perhaps 


best  known  as  the  visionary  founder  of 
Brasilia  and  originator  of  Brazil's 
modern  drive  to  national  develop- 
ment—paved the  way  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  During  the  1960s  and  ear- 
ly 1970s,  the  two  countries  enjoyed  what 
was  widely  believed  to  be  a  special  rela- 
tionship. Much  of  that  confidence 
dissolved  in  the  mid-1970s.  In  1977 
U.S.-Brazilian  relations  hit  a  historical 
low  point  when  Brazil  abrogated 
longstanding  bilateral  security  assistance 
and  cooperation  agreements  in  the  midst 
of  controversy  over  the  U.S.  approach 
to  human  rights  and  nuclear  issues. 
Since  then  relations  have  again  im- 
proved steadily.  Today  our  ties  are  again 
sound  and  characterized  by  basic  shared 
values,  mutual  respect,  and  increasing 
political  and  economic  interaction. 
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The  May  11-14  state  visit  of  Presi- 
dent Figueiredo  to  Washington — the 
first  visit  to  the  United  States  by  a 
Brazilian  president  since  1971 — reflected 
the  cordial  state  of  our  relations  today. 
His  exchange  of  views  with  President 
Reagan  on  global,  regional,  and  bilateral 
issues  was  extensive,  candid,  and  excep- 
tionally constructive.  Our  basic  conver- 
gence on  many  major  issues  was  reaf- 
firmed; where  there  was  not  agreement, 
there  was  understanding  and  respect. 

The  historic  convergence  of  U.S.  and 
Brazilian  views  reflects  the  unique  vigor 
that  innovation  and  the  frontier  give  to 
our  common  roots  in  Western  values 
and  civilization.  Both  countries  are  at 
once  optimistic  and  pragmatic.  Both  are 
committed  to  a  stable  and  just  interna- 
tional environment  with  open  markets 
and  free  economic  competition.  We  both 
condemn  outside  intervention  in  the  af- 
fairs of  sovereign  nations  and  reject  the 
use  of  force  to  resolve  disputes.  We  both 
have  a  vested  interest  in  a  peaceful 
hemisphere,  free  from  outside  in- 
terference. 

Our  shared  interest  in  a  peaceful 
hemisphere  was  heightened  by  the  South 
Atlantic  crisis.  Even  though  it  erupted 
long  after  the  dates  of  the  visit  had  been 
established,  the  conflict  between  Argen- 
tina and  the  United  Kingdom  was  a  ma- 
jor topic  of  discussion  during  President 
Figueiredo's  visit.  The  exchange  made 
clear  that  our  respective  positions  dif- 
fered but  that  our  basic  interests  and  ob- 
jectives were  similar.  Unlike  the  United 
States,  which  has  refrained  from  taking 
a  position  on  the  question  of  sovereign- 
ty, Brazil  recognizes  Argentina's 
sovereignty  over  the  disputed  islands. 
Like  the  United  States,  however,  Brazil 
does  not — and  did  not — support  the  use 
of  force  to  validate  it.  And  like  the 
United  States,  Brazil  was  and  is  con- 
cerned that  the  South  Atlantic  conflict 
not  result  in  instability  or  polarization  in 
Argentina  or  elsewhere  in  the 
hemisphere.  Brazil  supported  Secretary 
Haig's  efforts  to  find  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  the  conflict.  When  these  efforts 
did  not  succeed,  Brazil  gave  its  full  sup- 
port to  the  efforts  of  the  U.N.  Secretary 
General  and  advanced  specific  proposals 
of  its  own  to  promote  a  negotiated  solu- 
tion within  a  U.N.  framework.  Now  that 
the  fighting  has  ended,  we  expect  that 
Brazil  will  use  its  influence  to  promote  a 
permanent  solution  that  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  interests  of  all  of  the  par- 
ties and  contributes  to  the  stability  of 
the  hemisphere.  This  is  our  objective  as 
well. 


In  stating  that  we  have  a  con- 
vergence of  views  on  many  major  issues, 
I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  there  are 
no  differences  between  us;  there  are 
quite  a  few.  In  considering  them,  it  is 
important  to  understand  that  both 
governments  are  making  a  serious  effort 
to  resolve  or  contain  them  without  los- 
ing sight  of  our  basic  interests. 

Difference  of  Views 

A  conflict  in  our  respective  nuclear 
legislation  and  policies  has  prevented  the 
satisfactory  implementation  of  our 
nuclear  supply  relationship  under  a 
bilateral  nuclear  agreement  signed  in 
1972.  Under  our  Nuclear  Nonprolifera- 
tion  Act  of  1978,  we  can  supply  nuclear 
materials  and  services  only  if  the  recip- 
ient country  maintains  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA) 
safeguards  on  all  its  nuclear  facilities  at 
the  time  of  the  export  from  the  United 
States.  Brazil  takes  the  view  that  it  will 
accept  international  safeguards  only  on 
those  facilities  in  which  foreign 
materials  or  technology  are  used  and 
argues  that  under  our  1972  agreement, 
we  should  not  deny  supply  based  on 
safeguards  that  do  not  concern 
U.S. -supplied  materials  or  equipment. 

Because  of  this  conflict,  the  United 
States  was  unable  to  supply  the  first 
fuel  reload  of  a  Westinghouse  reactor 
that  is  due  shortly  to  come  on  line.  Dur- 
ing Vice  President  Bush's  visit  to  Brazil 
in  October,  we  were  able  to  find  a 
mutually  acceptable  means  to  set  aside 
the  problem  for  later  solution.  But  it  is 
clear  that  substantial  adjustments  be- 
tween the  two  countries'  policies  must 
be  sought  if  the  way  to  developing 
nuclear  cooperation  is  to  be  opened. 

Our  governments  also  diverge  on  a 
number  of  global  political  issues.  In  most 
of  these  cases,  the  objectives  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Brazil  are  similar, 
but  our  perspectives  and  approaches  dif- 
fer. In  southern  Africa,  for  example,  our 
objectives  are  fully  compatible,  but  we 
view  differently  some  points  of  the 
overall  problem,  such  as  the  presence  of 
Cuban  troops  in  Angola.  The  Brazilian 
Government  understands  the  efforts  of 
the  United  States  to  find  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  the  Namibia  problem  as  a 
member  of  the  contact  group,  but  it  has 
avoided  identifying  itself  with  the  con- 
tact group's  approach  to  the  problem.  In 
the  Mideast,  Brazil  has  its  own  perspec- 
tives and  interests  based  on  strengthen- 
ing relationships  with  the  Arab  states 
and  identification  with  the  claims  of  the 
Palestinians. 


U.S. -Brazil  Economic  Relations 

Americans  make  up  the  largest  sii 
group  of  foreign  investors  in  Braz: 
U.S.  direct  investment  in  Brazil  is 
proximately  $8  billion.  American  b 
hold  at  least  $16  billion  of  Brazil's 
roughly  $62  billion  foreign  debt.  T 
financial  interaction  is  largely  govt 
by  market  circumstances;  official  i 
volvement  on  the  U.S.  side  is  quit* 
limited. 

In  trade  we  are  Brazil's  most  i 
tant  single  customer  and  purchase 
proximately  18%  of  Brazilian  expo 
Although  traditional  agricultural  p 
ucts  like  sugar  and  coffee  are  still 
important,  manufactured  goods,  ir 
and  steel  are  the  principal  Brazilia 
products  sold  to  the  United  States 
turn  Brazil  is  an  important  market 
U.S.  products  and  buys  about  19% 
imports  from  us.  In  dollar  terms,  t 
bilateral  trade  totals  about  $8  billk 
is  growing.  The  United  States  trac 
tionally  has  had  a  modest  surplus  i 
trade  with  Brazil — $510  million  in 
1980 — but  Brazil  had  a  surplus  in 
of  $670  million. 

Many  of  our  day-to-day  bilater; 
cerns  relate  to  trade.  Brazil  has  a 
critical  need  for  increasing  trade  si 
pluses  to  help  finance  development 
cordingly  Brazil  often  provides  pro 
tion  for  its  infant  industries  and  lei 
competitive  producers  and  sometin 
seeks  to  stimulate  exports  through 
sidies.  Brazil  does  not  follow  these 
tices  across  the  board,  but  they  ari 
frequently  enough  to  create  recurr 
bilateral  frictions;  all  the  more  so  i 
United  States  must  be  concerned  a 
the  integrity  of  the  worldwide  effo 
prevent  distortions  of  trade  resulti 
from  subsidies. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  th 
some  U.S.  practices — for  example, 
use  of  quotas  to  protect  our  own 
domestic  sugar  producers  and  hea\ 
U.S.  tariffs  on  ethanol  imports — al 
products  important  to  Brazil.  Braz: 
believe  that  our  sugar  quota  will  cc 
their  exports  no  less  than  $400  mil 
1982.  We  believe  this  figure  is  muc 
high  but  do  not  doubt  that  there  w 
a  cost.  Certain  U.S.  Government  a< 
in  response  to  complaints  by  Amer 
firms  over  Brazilian  trade  practices 
also  a  continuing  concern  to  the  Gc 
ment  of  Brazil. 

To  the  extent  that  it  is  appropi 
and  feasible,  we  attempt  to  sort  ou 
these  trade  policy  differences  in  th< 
framework  of  the  General  Agreemi 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT),  of  whicl 
Brazil  and  the  United  States  are 
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jers.  We  also  have  annual  or  semi- 
il  bilateral  trade  consultations  dur- 
hich  we  seek  reconciliation  of  our 

policy  differences, 
jraduation"— switching  from 
oping  to  developed  country  roles  in 
rational  trade  and  finance— is  also 
'erence  between  us.  In  our  general- 
system  of  preferences  (GSP),  we 
year  "graduate"  those  Brazilian  in- 
ies  that  appear  to  have  reached  a 
1  standard  of  competitiveness,  in 
ion  to  those  that  meet  the  absolute 
•etitive  need  test.  We  take  such  ac- 

because  we  believe  that  the  excep- 
1  opportunities  inherent  in  tariff 
irences  should  be  reserved  for  in- 
•ies  in  developing  countries  at  the 

stages  of  development.  The  World 
:  also  has  a  graduation  policy  with 
qmarks  which  we  accept  and  which 
il  continues  to  resist, 
"o  some  considerable  degree,  dif- 
lces  on  "graduation"  are  more  mat- 
of  perception  and  principle  than  of 

For  example,  the  United  States 
uated  products  carrying  $27  million 
.ports  to  the  United  States  in  1981 
jainst  total  exports  to  the  U.S. 
r  the  GSP  of  $515  million.  And  the 
uation  policy  of  the  World  Bank  will 

come  into  play  later  in  the  decade, 
then  it  will  be  applied  pragmatically, 

a  significant  transition  period. 

Security  Relationship 

security  or  military  side  of  our  rela- 
ship  is  recovering  from  the  1977 
k  of  the  cancellation  of  our 
standing  bilateral  security  and 
ary  assistance  agreements.  In 
jspect  I  think  we  would  all  agree 
1  the  specific  agreements  in  question 
been  overtaken  by  history  and 
its  and  that  they  were  no  longer  ap- 
triate  to  the  conduct  of  a  mutually 
ifactory  security  relationship, 
eover,  I  think  both  governments 
Id  agree  that  our  present  security 
(tions— although  not  especially 
ja— are  in  most  respects  adequate  to 
(current  needs.  We  undertake  an  an- 
security  review  in  which  our  Joint 
sfs  of  Staff  discuss  issues  of  mutual 
|  rest  and  concern  with  their  Brazilian 
uterparts.  We  have  a  fairly  constant 
I -way  flow  of  high-level  military  of- 
hIs  visiting  their  counterparts  in 
!zil  and  the  United  States.  And  ex- 
K  for  this  year,  our  navies  participate 
iitly  in  exercises  within  the  UNITAS 
inework. 


What  is  sorely  lacking  from  the 
security  relationship  at  this  point  is 
mutual  exposure  among  junior  and  mid- 
level  officers  at  operational  levels.  From 
the  1940s  through  1977,  the  Brazilian 
and  U.S.  military  services  enjoyed  a 
broad  exchange  relationship  in  which  of- 
ficers from  each  country  were  exposed 
to  the  other's  doctrines,  systems,  and 
operational  techniques.  These  inter- 
changes were  a  healthy,  broadening  ex- 
perience. They  generated  mutual  con- 
fidence, understanding,  and  respect  be- 
tween the  respective  services,  as  well  as 
among  the  individuals  who  participated 
in  them.  Today  training  exchanges  are 
effectively  blocked  by  the  Symington 
and  Glenn  amendments  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  which  prohibit  us  from 
funding  military  education  for  a  country 
that  receives  nuclear  enrichment  or 
reprocessing  equipment,  materials,  or 
technology.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to 
allow  our  institutions  and  the  future 
generations  of  military  leaders  of  both 
nations  to  forego  these  advantages,  we 
will  need  to  find  a  way  to  restore  our 
ability  to  learn  to  cooperate. 

Brazil's  dependency  on  the  United 
States  for  military  supply  is  a  thing  of 
the  past.  At  first,  the  break  in  the  sup- 
ply relationship  was  mainly  a  conse- 
quence of  our  own  restrictions  on  U.S. 
arms  transfers  and  of  the  unavailability 
of  U.S.  military  export  credits  on  com- 
petitive terms.  Today,  however,  Brazil 
has  emerged  as  an  important  arms  pro- 
ducer and  exporter  in  its  own  right. 
Those  high-technology  systems  and 
equipment  that  Brazil  is  not  yet  ready  to 
produce  itself  are  obtained  from  Euro- 
pean suppliers.  It  is  not  likely  that 
Brazil  will  turn  back  to  the  United 
States  for  major  military  purchases,  ex- 
cept possibly  as  a  supplier  of  specific 
technologies  for  production  in  Brazil 
under  licensing  arrangements.  The 
United  States  has  arrangements  of  this 
kind  with  a  number  of  close  allies. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  worth  considering 
whether  they  would  not  be  appropriate 
with  Brazil. 

Brazil  and  the  United  States  are 
among  the  few  countries  that  conduct 
worldwide  foreign  policies.  It  is  in- 
evitable, given  our  different  stages  of 
economic  development,  geographic  loca- 
tion, and  perceived  global  roles,  that 
those  policies  should  in  some  cases  be  in- 
consistent with  each  other.  I  have  cited 
examples  in  the  nuclear,  trade,  financial, 
and  military  sectors.  Neither  country 
can  be  expected  to  challenge  the  integri- 
ty of  its  worldwide  policies  and  substi- 
tute for  them  "Brazil- specific"  or 
"U.S. -specific"  policies. 


That  said,  it  may  well  be  that  some 
of  the  policies — let  me  speak  for  the 
United  States — some  of  our  policies 
have  effects  not  intended  when  applied 
to  Brazil,  for  no  other  country  is  like 
Brazil.  It  has  an  economic  potential  as 
great  as  the  United  States— yet  many 
parts  of  it  are  at  an  early  stage  of  devel- 
opment. It  is  Western  in  its  values, 
strongly  anti-Communist,  vigorously  free 
in  enterprise,  yet  reasonably  independ- 
ent in  its  stance  in  the  world. 

Our  goal  should  be  to  develop  eco- 
nomic, military,  and  political  relations 
with  Brazil  characterized  by  the  richness 
and  mutual  confidence  of  the  relation- 
ships we  have  with  other  major  friendly 
nations.  We  should  review  our  policies, 
not  to  challenge  their  principles  which 
are  essential  to  U.S.  well-being  but  to 
see  how  they  can  be  applied  in  such  a 
way  as  to  contribute  to  development  of 
such  a  relationship. 


JThe  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


Grenada 


by  Stephen  W.  Bosworth 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Inter-American  Affairs  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  June  15, 
1982.  Mr.  Bosworth  is  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Inter-American  Affairs. l 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  you  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  discuss 
our  relations  with  Grenada.  The  Eastern 
Caribbean  subregion  has  become  increas- 
ingly important  to  the  United  States. 
During  the  past  16  years,  six  countries 
of  the  Eastern  Caribbean  have  peaceful- 
ly achieved  their  independence  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  With  the  exception  of 
Grenada,  all  have  freely  elected, 
democratic  governments  characterized 
by  their  respect  for  individual  rights  and 
the  rule  of  law.  Small  in  both  size  and 
population,  most  still  depend  substantial- 
ly on  tourism  and  the  export  of  a  nar- 
row range  of  agricultural  products  for 
their  economic  livelihood.  In  addition  to 
their  economic  vulnerability,  the  social 
problems  of  these  island  nations  have 
been  exacerbated  by  high  unemployment 
and  the  emigration  of  skilled  labor. 
Strategically,  this  region  sits  astride  ma- 
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jor  shipping  lanes  which  are  important 
to  the  commerce  and  security  of  the 
United  States. 

The  President's  announcement  of  the 
Caribbean  Basin  program  in  February 
was  tangible  recognition  of  this  region's 
importance  not  only  to  the  United  States 
but  to  other  major  countries  of  the  area. 
In  cooperation  with  Mexico,  Venezuela, 
Colombia,  and  Canada,  our  nation  has 
proposed  a  major  and  integrated  pro- 
gram of  trade,  investment,  and 
assistance  to  promote  the  economic 
development  and  social  well-being  of 
these  island  nations,  as  well  as  the  other 
countries  of  the  Caribbean  Basin.  To 
underscore  the  importance  we  attach  to 
the  Caribbean,  President  Reagan  visited 
Barbados  in  April  and  personally  met 
with  elected  leaders  of  many  of  these 
new  nations. 

Proud  and  independent,  the 
democratic  governments  of  this  region 
are  seeking  to  improve  the  welfare  of 
their  peoples  within  a  commitment  to 
freedom,  democracy,  and  respect  for 
human  rights.  This  commitment  stands 
in  contrast  to  the  situation  in  Grenada. 

Maurice  Bishop's  New  JEWEL 
[Joint  Endeavor  for  Welfare,  Education, 
and  Liberation]  Movement  overthrew 
the  constitutional  government  of  Prime 
Minister  Eric  Gairy  in  March  1979.  The 
new  government  initially  promised  early 
elections  and  improved  observance  of 
human  rights.  Its  actual  performance, 
however,  has  been  quite  different.  It  has 
postponed  elections  indefinitely  and  has 
taken  a  number  of  actions  which  have 
seriously  eroded  the  human  rights  of  the 
Grenadian  people.  Basic  freedoms  and 
due  process  of  law  have  been  effectively 
denied  in  Grenada.  At  the  same  time, 
Grenada's  people's  revolutionary  govern- 
ment has  adopted  a  militant  foreign 
policy  harshly  critical  of  the  United 
States  and  has  openly  aligned  itself  with 
Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  New  JEWEL  Movement's  coup 
d'etat  sent  shock  waves  throughout  the 
Eastern  Caribbean  as  it  marked  the  first 
nonconstitutional  change  of  government 
in  the  Commonwealth  Caribbean.  Since 
the  coup,  Grenada  has  continued  to  par- 
ticipate in  regional  institutions  like  the 
Caribbean  Community  (CARICOM),  the 
Organization  of  Eastern  Caribbean 
States,  the  Eastern  Caribbean  Currency 
Authority,  and  the  Caribbean  Develop- 
ment Bank  but  not  in  the  West  Indies 
Supreme  Court,  from  which  Grenada 
withdrew  shortly  after  the  New  JEWEL 
Movement  suspended  the  constitution 
and  judicial  guarantees.  While  maintain- 
ing such  traditional  institutional  links, 


the  government  has  taken  positions  con- 
trary to  those  of  most  of  its  neighbors 
on  issues  fundamental  to  the  region  and 
to  the  hemisphere. 

Democracy 

At  the  celebration  of  the  third  anniver- 
sary of  his  coup  in  March,  Bishop  again 
said  publicly  that  Westminster-style 
democracy  is  dead  in  Grenada.  Govern- 
ment leaders  ridicule  the  system  favored 
by  all  other  Commonwealth  Caribbean 
islands  as  "democracy  for  5  seconds 
when  votes  are  cast  every  5  years."  In 
Grenada,  political  pluralism  and  the 
legal  organization  of  freely  competing 
political  parties  have  been  replaced  by  a 
"people's  democracy"  of  grassroots 
parish  assemblies,  controlled  by  the  New 
JEWEL  Movement,  which  serves  as  an 
instrument  of,  rather  than  as  a  check 
on,  the  government. 

Human  Rights 

The  human  rights  situation  has  shown 
continued  deterioration  since  the 
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people's  revolutionary  government  came 
to  power.  No  independent  press  is 
allowed  to  operate.  Shortly  after  coming 
to  power,  the  government  shut  down  the 
island's  major  newspaper,  Torchlight, 
which  had  originally  supported  the 
ouster  of  Gairy.  Another  independent 
newspaper  was  closed  just  last  summer 
after  only  one  edition.  There  is  no 
freedom  of  assembly,  no  due  process  of 
law.  Over  100  political  prisoners  remain 
under  detention,  and  many  have  never 
been  formally  charged  with  any  crime. 
The  Department  of  State's  1981  human 
rights  report  to  the  Congress  gives 
details  on  the  situation  and  merits 
careful  reading. 


Economic  Development 

Grenada's  economy  is  in  trouble.  L: 
those  of  its  neighbors,  it  has  been  i 
fected  seriously  by  the  worldwide  r 
sion  and  depressed  prices  for  its  e* 
crops.  While  employing  increasing! 
authoritarian  measures  to  consolid? 
ternal  political  control,  the  governr 
has  permitted  the  continued  existei 
private  sector  economic  activity.  Bi 
private  investment  is  at  a  standstill 
part  because  most  of  Grenada's  sea 
foreign  exchange  is  devoted  to  pub 
projects,  like  the  Cuban-construct© 
Point  Salines  International  Airport 
Although  the  government  recently 
returned  to  its  owners  a  Coca-Cola 
confiscated  in  September  1979,  the 
climate  for  private  investment  rem: 
uncertain.  The  country  relies  heavil 
foreign  assistance — much  of  it  fron 
Cuba  and  other  radical  Soviet  bloc 
tries — for  the  modest  rate  of  curre 
economic  growth.  Tourism,  traditio 
the  most  dynamic  industry,  has  bee 
declining  much  more  than  in  other 
Caribbean  countries.  The  governnw 
anti-capitalist,  anti-American  rhetoi 
has  hardly  helped  to  encourage  fori 
investment  or  tourism. 


Foreign  Policy 

Unlike  its  neighbors,  the  people's  re 
tionary  government  maintains  close 
tions  with  Cuba,  Soviet  bloc  countri 
and  radical  Arab  states,  which  are 
primary  sources  of  aid.  The  oversizi 
airport  project  at  Point  Salines  is  b< 
built  principally  with  Cuban  assistai 
In  turn,  Grenada  has  adopted  foreij 
policy  positions  closely  linked  to  the 
Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  it  r 
strongly  criticized  U.S.  policies  like 
Caribbean  Basin  initiative.  Grenada 
example,  voted  with  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  United  Nations 
Afghanistan  and  Kampuchea.  In  sts 
contrast  to  its  Commonwealth  Caril 
neighbors,  Grenada  has  followed  th< 
Cuban  lead  on  the  South  Atlantic  cr 
deriding  "British  colonialism."  We  e: 
Grenada  will  repay  its  debt  to  Cuba 
more  than  verbal  support  and  votes 
providing  Cuba  access  to  the  Point 
Salines  airport  for  transit  flights  to 
Africa  and  other  military  uses. 

Security 

Grenada's  neighbors  have  watched 
carefully  as  the  government  has  bee 
a  center  for  "solidarity"  meetings  an 
established  close  ties  to  small,  radici 
movements  from  elsewhere  in  the  C 
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Grenada,  to  some  degree,  acts  as 
;e  for  Cuba  to  radical  or,  as  some 
prefer  to  say,  "progressive" 
3  in  the  Eastern  Caribbean.  Cuba 
ovided  training  to  Grenada's  vast- 
anded  security  forces  and  has  sta- 
small  numbers  of  military  ad- 
on  the  island.  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
have  provided  arms,  transporta- 
ind  communications  equipment  to 
•enadian  security  forces. 
t  the  same  time,  Cuba's  role  in  the 
■uction  of  the  Point  Salines  air- 
-a  field  which  will  be  capable  of 
ing  advanced  military  aircraft— 
i  new  and  serious  dimension  to  our 
ty  concerns.  It  is  difficult,  if  not 
sible,  to  identify  any  economic 
cation  for  the  enormous  invest- 
being  undertaken  in  the  construc- 
f  this  airfield. 

Grenada  Relations 

ions  between  the  United  States  and 
ida  are  seriously  strained  and  have 
so  for  some  time.  As  I  have  in- 
jd,  the  United  States  has  signifi- 
iifferences  with  the  Government  of 
ada  on  fundamental  issues, 
ince  it  took  power,  the  people's 
utionary  government  has  viewed 
Fnited  States  with  hostility  and 
cion.  Relations  were  strained  under 
revious  Administration.  With  no 
sje  in  the  attitude  or  policies  of 
ada,  they  remain  cool  and  are  con- 
id  at  a  level  appropriate  to  the 
rnment's  conduct.  Despite  the 
rnment's  professed  interest  in  a 
a-level  dialogue,"  we  have  seen  no 
ble  evidence  that  it  is  seriously  in- 
ted  in  improving  relations. 
)n  the  contrary,  Grenada's  anti- 
rican  rhetoric  and  baseless  charges 
ist  the  United  States  seem  designed 
sely  to  foster  a  climate  of  confron- 
h  with  the  United  States.  For  exam- 
Prime  Minister  Bishop  has  called 
ident  Reagan  a  "fascist"  and  has 

quoted  in  the  press  as  describing 
paribbean  Basin  initiative  as 
ikenfeed"  and  "an  insult"  which  is 
y  aimed  at  achieving  military  in- 
iits."  Moreover,  Grenada  has  charged 
jumerous  occasions  and  without  a 
id  of  evidence  that  the  United  States 
I  eparing  an  invasion  of  Grenada  and 
i  various  U.S.  military  and  naval  ex- 
iles in  the  region  are  part  of  those 
larations. 

U.S.  direct  interests  in  Grenada  are 
(significant.  We  maintain  diplomatic 
lions  but  not  at  the  ambassadorial 

.  Private  sector  linkages  are 


minimal— primarily  some  tourism  activ- 
ity and  a  medical  school  which  has  some 
600  U.S.  students.  Nevertheless,  we 
would  be  seriously  concerned  should 
Grenada  become  a  base  for  subversion  in 
the  Eastern  Caribbean.  In  particular,  we 
would  be  concerned  if  Grenada  were  to 
permit  Cuba  military  access  to  the  Point 
Salines  airport  when  it  is  completed.  We 
have  made  these  concerns  known  to  the 
government. 

U.S.  Interests  in 

the  Eastern  Caribbean 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  strengthening 
our  relations  with  the  democratic  na- 
tions of  the  Eastern  Caribbean  and  are 
working  with  them  to  address  their 
economic  problems.  Most  face  critical 
problems  such  as  unemployment  rates  of 
over  30%,  severe  shortages  of  skilled 
workers  and  managers,  dependence  on  a 
single  crop  and  a  single  market,  low 
agricultural  productivity,  and  small 
domestic  markets. 

The  United  States  is  working  to  ad- 
dress those  problems  with  assistance  in 
such  areas  as  skills  training,  agricultural 
diversification  and  marketing,  and  in- 
frastructural  improvements  which  would 
permit  goods  to  be  produced  and  moved 
to  market.  Our  total  proposed  assistance 
to  the  Eastern  Caribbean  region  in 
FY  1982  is  $54  million,  plus  the  $10 
million  supplemental  proposed  under  the 
Caribbean  Basin  initiative.  The  Presi- 
dent had  the  opportunity  to  listen  first- 
hand to  the  concerns  of  the  Eastern 
Caribbean  leaders  in  April  and  to 
describe  his  proposals  for  the  Caribbean 
Basin  initiative. 

We  are  also  increasing  our  coopera- 
tion in  the  area  of  security.  Most 
Eastern  Caribbean  countries  maintain 
no  armed  forces.  With  only  modest  con- 
stabulary forces  for  defense,  these  coun- 
tries are  potentially  vulnerable  to 
takeovers  by  armed  groups  on  the  left, 
like  Maurice  Bishop's  New  JEWEL 
Movement,  or  by  criminal  elements, 
such  as  the  group  that  tried  to  stage  a 
coup  in  Dominica  last  December. 

These  countries  need  our  help. 
Enactment  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  pro- 
gram would  provide  quick-disbursing 
assistance  to  address  their  most  im- 
mediate infrastructure  and  development 
needs.  At  the  same  time  it  would  offer 
trade  and  investment  benefits  to  achieve 
self-sustaining  growth,  which  will 
strengthen  democratic  institutions. 


The  United  States  desires  mutually 
beneficial  relations  with  all  the  countries 
of  the  region,  and  Grenada  is  no  excep- 
tion. Our  interest  in  improved  relations 
with  Grenada,  however,  can  only  be 
realized  if  there  are  changes  on  the  part 
of  the  government— changes  that  would 
show  that  Grenada  wants  good  relations 
and  is  prepared  to  take  concrete  steps  to 
that  end.  For  example,  if  Grenada  is 
serious  about  having  a  normal  relation- 
ship with  the  United  States,  it  should 
halt  its  unrelenting  stream  of  anti- 
American  propaganda  and  false 
statements  about  U.S.  policies  and  ac- 
tions. Grenada  should  restore  con- 
stitutional democracy,  including  prompt 
free  and  fair  elections  as  was  promised 
on  numerous  occasions  by  the  New 
JEWEL  Movement  in  the  early  days 
after  the  coup.  There  should  be  a  return 
to  the  high  standard  of  human  rights 
observance  that  is  typical  of  the 
Commonwealth  Caribbean  islands.  Final- 
ly, Grenada  should  practice  genuine 
nonalignment  rather  than  continuing  its 
present  role  as  a  surrogate  of  Cuba. 
These  changes  or  even  significant  prog- 
ress toward  them  would  indicate  a 
serious  interest  on  Grenada's  part  in 
building  good  relations  with  the  United 
States  and  playing  a  responsible  role  in 
the  region.  We  would  respond  to  them 
positively. 


xThe  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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The  South  Atlantic  Crisis: 
Background,  Consequences, 
Documentation 


Following  are  a  statement  by 
Thomas  0.  Enders,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Inter-American  Affairs,  submitted  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee on  August  5,  1982,  and  an  annex 
on  the  legal  aspects  of  the  crisis  negotia- 
tions submitted  to  that  committee;1  U.S. 
proposals  for  an  agreement  made  to 
Argentina  and  the  United  Kingdom  of 
April  27;  an  Argentine  note  of  May  28 
transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Argentine 
Foreign  Minister  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  April  29;  the  Peru-U.S.  proposal 
of  May  5;  a  British  Government  docu- 
ment of  May  21,  with  annex;  and  an 
Argentine  diplomatic  note  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  of  May  26. 


ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  ENDERS' 
PREPARED  STATEMENT, 
AUG.  5,  19821 

I  was  delighted  to  receive  your  invita- 
tion to  review  with  this  committee  the 
impact  of  the  Falklands/Malvinas  Islands 
conflict  on  the  inter-American  system 
and  specifically  on  U.S.  relations  with 
Latin  America. 

The  clash  between  Argentina  and 
the  United  Kingdom  erupted  suddenly, 
then  as  quickly  disappeared  from  the 
headlines.  It  left  in  its  wake  some  haunt- 
ing questions — about  how  to  prevent 
war  in  the  hemisphere,  about  the  future 
of  inter-American  cooperation,  even 
about  regional  stability  and  progress. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  these 
islands  have  vividly  illustrated  the  risk 
of  massive  repercussions  from  modest 
origins.  These  "few  spots  of  earth  which, 
in  the  desert  of  the  ocean,  had  almost 
escaped  notice"  once  brought  "the  whole 
system  of  European  empire"  to  the  point 
of  convulsion.  The  remark  is  from 
Thoughts  on  the  Late  Transactions 
Respecting  Falkland's  Islands,  written 
by  Samuel  Johnson  in  1771. 

This  prepared  statement  addresses 
the  disturbing  consequences  of  the  1982 
Falklands/Malvinas  crisis  and  records 
something  of  the  origins  and  course  of 
the  conflict  itself. 


Origins  of  the  Conflict 

The  territory  immediately  at  issue  con- 
sists of  two  main  islands  and  some  200 
smaller  ones  located  in  the  South  Atlan- 
tic 480  miles  northeast  of  Cape  Horn. 
The  islands  cover  a  total  area  of  4,700 
square  miles.  Their  terrain  is  alternately 
boggy  and  hilly,  the  environment  wind- 
swept and  virtually  treeless.  Samuel 
Johnson  described  it  as  "a  bleak  and  bar- 
ren spot  in  the  Magellanick  Ocean  of 
which  no  use  could  be  made."  But 
Johnson  never  went  there  to  see  for 
himself.  A  U.S.  Foreign  Service  officer 
who  did  so  more  than  two  centuries 
later  in  the  course  of  her  consular  duties 
reported  that  "work  is  hard  but  life  is 
simple  and  not  uncomfortable."  Accord- 
ing to  the  1980  census,  the  population 
was  1,813— down  from  the  1931  peak  of 
2,392.  The  predominant  economic  activi- 
ty is  the  production  of  fine  wool. 

It  is  their  relationship  to  the  outside 
world  rather  than  their  marginal  pro- 
fitability that  has  made  these  islands  a 
source  of  seemingly  endless  contention. 
Even  their  name  reflects 
disagreement— though  in  English  they 
are  known  as  the  Falklands,  in  the 
Spanish-speaking  world  they  are  in- 
variably known  as  the  Malvinas.  There 
is  even  controversy  over  which  Euro- 
pean first  sighted  the  islands  in  the  16th 
century. 

But  the  central  dispute  has  always 
been  over  sovereignty.  In  1770  England, 
France,  and  Spain  almost  went  to  war 
over  small  outposts  embodying  com- 
peting claims  to  exclusive  dominion  on 
the  islands.  That  crisis  was  resolved 
pragmatically  when  Spain  restored  to 
England  the  settlement  of  Port  Egmont 
on  Saunders  Island  off  West  Falkland, 
founded  originally  by  English  settlers  in 
1766,  then  seized  by  Spain.  In  turn, 
Spain  kept  Port  Louis,  which  had 
originally  been  founded  by  France  in 
1764  on  East  Falkland.  Both  Spain  and 
England  maintained  their  broader 
sovereignty  claims. 

In  1774,  apparently  for  reasons  of 
economy,  England  withdrew  from  Port 
Egmont,  leaving  behind  a  leaden  plaque 
declaring  that  "Falkland's  Island"  was 
the  "sole  right  and  property"  of  King 
George  III.  From  1774  to  1811,  the 
islands  were  administered  without 


challenge  by  a  succession  of  Spanisl 
governors  under  the  authority  of  th 
Vice  Royalty  of  La  Plata  in  Buenos 
Aires. 

In  1820  Argentina  formally  clai 
sovereignty  over  the  then-uninhabit 
islands  as  the  successor  to  Spain.  Ii 
of  the  many  ironies  of  this  history, 
Frigate  Heroina,  sent  to  enforce  A 
tina's  control,  was  commanded  by  I 
Jewett,  one  of  the  many  British  sul 
who  fought  in  the  Wars  of  Liberati 
the  service  of  the  Argentine  Repub 
1826  Argentina  established  a  new 
capital  at  the  protected  harbor  of 
Stanley  on  East  Falkland.  In  1833, 
a  series  of  incidents  over  fishing  rij 
one  of  which  had  led  to  action  by  tl 
U.S.S.  Lexingtori  against  Argentin< 
authorities,  the  corvette  H.M.S.  Ch 
reasserted  Britain's  claim. 

For  nearly  a  century  and  a  hali 
until  an  Argentine  naval  force  inva 
Port  Stanley  last  April  2— Britain  i 
ministered  the  islands,  first  as  a  Ci 
Colony,  then  as  a  self-governing 
dependency.  The  royally  chartered 
Falklands  Islands  Company  undert 
the  first  large-scale  settlement  of  tl 
islands  and  provided  ships  that  mai 
four  or  five  round  trips  a  year  to  B 
exchanging  the  islands'  wool  and  hi 
for  everything  from  chocolates  to 
building  materials. 

Argentina's  Claims 

Argentina's  commitment  to  recovei 
ritories  Argentines  believe  were  ill* 
wrested  from  them  by  force  is 
documented  in  countless  pamphlets 
tides,  and  books,  some  of  them 
distributed  widely  in  Latin  Americi 
the  past  40  years  or  so,  the  claim  t 
"Malvinas"  has  been  an  important  < 
ponent  of  Argentine  nationalism,  e 
dorsed  by  prominent  civilian  and 
military  leaders  across  the  political 
trum. 

Immediately  after  World  War 
Argentina  moved  its  claims  beyond 
bilateral  exchanges  that  had  mark€ 
efforts  to  recover  the  islands  in  th< 
and  early  20th  centuries.  At  inter- 
American  conferences  in  Rio  in  19' 
Bogota  in  1948,  Washington  in  195 
and  Caracas  in  1954,  Argentine  de 
tions  introduced  resolutions  pressii 
Argentina's  claims  within  a  genera 
framework  of  decolonization.  In  th 
tic  summer  of  1947-48,  an  Argent) 
task  force  of  two  cruisers  and  six 
destroyers  conducted  maneuvers  oi 
islands  but  left  when  Britain  dispal 
warships  in  response. 
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Argentine  diplomacy  registered  a 
•nificant  gain  in  1964.  Since  1946  the 
lited  Nations  had  treated  the  United 
ngdom  as  the  administering  authority 
der  Chapter  XI  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 
N.  General  Assembly  Resolution 
65(XX)  called  upon  Argentina  and  the 
lited  Kingdom  to  initiate  talks  with  a 
;w  to  resolving  their  conflicting 
yereignty  claims  peacefully.  Confiden- 
p  bilateral  talks  began  in  1966.  With 
merous  ups  and  downs  and  occasional 
irruptions,  Argentine-U.K.  negotia- 
ns  continued  for  16  years, 
rreements  were  reached  providing  for 
i-gentine  facilitation  of  air  travel  and 
mmunications,  postal  and  medical 
irvices,  education,  and  oil  supply.  The 
iro  sides  remained  far  apart,  however, 
i  the  basic  issue  of  sovereignty  and 
;  ch  related  issues  as  land  ownership 
id  residence  by  Argentines.  The  last 
j!ecrisis  round  of  talks  took  place  in 
few  York  in  February  1982,  ending 
rely  6  weeks  before  Argentina  at- 
mpted  to  settle  the  matter  by  force. 

It  has  been  said  that  Britain's  ap- 
oach  reflected  a  stubborn  colonialist 
;flex.  The  fact  that  over  the  last 
.jneration,  no  fewer  than  nine  members 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
ive  received  their  independence  in 
;ace  and  good  will  from  the  United 
ingdom  suggests  that  the  situation  was 
ther  more  complex.  The  resident 
anders— hardy  individuals 
/edominantly  of  Scottish  and  Welsh  ex- 
action—proved to  be  satisfied  with 
ritish  rule  and  adamantly  united  in  op- 
ting Argentine  claims.  Throughout 
e  negotiations,  Britain  stood  by  the 
oposition  that  the  rights  and  views  of 
,e  inhabitants  must  be  respected  in  any 
ture  disposition  of  the  islands. 

The  standoff  became  rooted  in  prin- 
ple  as  well  as  nationality— Britain 
rguing  for  self-determination,  Argen- 
la  for  territorial  integrity. 

■S.  Position 

lie  United  States  has  at  no  time  taken 
legal  position  on  the  merits  of  the 
|»mpeting  sovereignty  claims.  In  the 
()th  century,  U.S.  officials  made  clear 
bat— because  the  British  claims 
Stedated  1823— the  United  States  did 
pt  consider  the  reassertion  of  British 
jmtrol  a  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
jine.  The  United  States,  however, 
lifused  to  become  embroiled  in  the 
j)vereignty  issue  and  took  no  position 
p  Argentine  and  British  sovereignty 
aims. 


Thirty -five  years  ago,  at  the  signing 
of  the  final  act  of  the  1947  Rio  con- 
ference which  created  the  Rio  treaty, 
the  U.S.  delegation,  headed  by 
Secretary  of  State  George  C.  Marshall, 
made  clear  our  view  that  the  Rio  treaty 
is  without  effect  upon  outstanding  ter- 
ritorial disputes  between  American  and 
European  states— and  explicitly  refused 
to  endorse  Argentina's  claims. 

U.S.  neutrality  on  the  question  of 
sovereignty  has  been  confirmed 
repeatedly  since  then— at  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  and  the  United 
Nations,  as  well  as  during  the  recent 
fighting.  I  reassert  it  again  today, 
before  this  body:  The  United  States 
takes  no  position  on  the  merits  of  the 
competing  claims  to  sovereignty,  nor  on 
the  legal  theories  on  which  the  parties 
rely. 

For  the  record,  I  would  like  to  add 
that  although  we,  of  course,  have  an  in- 
terest in  peace  there  as  elsewhere,  the 
United  States  has  no  direct  interest  in 
the  islands.  Because  some  comments 
abroad  have  suggested  otherwise,  I  state 
explicitly  that  the  United  States  has 
never  had,  and  does  not  now  have,  any 
interest  in  establishing  a  military  base  of 
any  kind  on  these  islands.  The  only  occa- 
sion on  which  any  U.S.  military  presence 
has  ever  been  contemplated  was  in 
April-May  1982  as  a  contribution  to  a 
peaceful  resolution  had  one  been  agreed 
to  between  Argentina  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  Occupation  and  Response 

Argentina's  surprise  military  occupation 
of  the  islands  beginning  April  2  pro- 
voked dismay  and  apprehension 
throughout  the  international  community. 
The  next  day,  April  3,  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  adopted  Resolution  502,  de- 
manding immediate  cessation  of 
hostilities  and  withdrawal  of  Argentine 
troops  and  calling  on  Argentina  and  the 
United  Kingdom  to  resolve  their  dif- 
ferences diplomatically.  Invoking  the 
right  of  self-defense  under  Article  51  of 
the  U.N.  Charter,  the  United  Kingdom 
dispatched  a  war  fleet  toward  the 
islands. 

The  looming  military  confrontation 
put  the  inter-American  system  under 
great  stress.  Some  said  that  because 
war  would  pit  an  American  republic 
against  an  outside  power,  the  Rio  treaty 
required  that  all  its  members  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  American  republic. 

Others  said  that  the  inter-American 
system— which  protects  regional  order 
based  on  law  and  the  peaceful  settle- 


ment of  disputes— could  in  no  way  be  in- 
terpreted to  support  the  resort  to  force 
to  settle  a  dispute. 

The  U.S.  position  was  that  because 
the  unlawful  resort  to  force  did  not 
come  from  outside  the  hemisphere,  this 
was  not  a  case  of  extracontinental  ag- 
gression against  which  we  were— and 
are— all  committed  to  rally. 

These  different  responses  to  a  con- 
flict for  which  the  inter- American 
system  was  not  designed  led  to  heated 
exchanges  among  foreign  ministers  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Rio  treaty  Organ  of 
Consultation  that  began  April  26.  Two 
days  later,  the  organ  adopted,  by  a  vote 
of  17-0-4  (the  United  States  abstaining), 
a  resolution  that  urged  an  immediate 
truce,  recognition  of  the  "rights  of 
sovereignty  of  the  Republic  of  Argentina 
over  the  Malvinas  (Falkland)  Islands  and 
the  interests  of  the  islanders,"  and  called 
for  "negotiation  aimed  at  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  conflict." 

Negotiation  of  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  conflict  had,  in  fact,  been  the  cen- 
tral objective  of  the  U.S.  response  to  the 
crisis. 

U.S.  efforts  to  encourage  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  began  even  before  the 
initial  use  of  force.  In  late  March,  we  of- 
fered to  the  two  sides  our  good  offices 
to  help  find  a  peaceful  solution  to  an  in- 
cident on  South  Georgia  Island  on 
March  19  when  an  Argentine  salvage 
team  was  threatened  with  expulsion  for 
operating  without  British  permission.  On 
April  1,  learning  that  Argentine  military 
action  appeared  imminent,  President 
Reagan  called  President  Galtieri  to  urge 
that  Argentina  desist  from  the  use  of 
force. 

After  Argentina  forcibly  occupied 
the  islands,  both  President  Galtieri  and 
Prime  Minister  Thatcher  encouraged  the 
United  States  to  see  whether  it  could  be 
of  assistance  in  finding  a  solution.  At 
President  Reagan's  direction,  Secretary 
Haig  undertook  two  rounds  of  intense 
discussions  in  each  capital. 

On  April  27,  as  prospects  for  more 
intense  hostilities  increased,  the  United 
States  put  forward  a  proposal  of  its 
own.  It  represented  our  best  estimate  of 
what  the  two  parties  could  reasonably 
be  expected  to  accept.  It  was  founded 
squarely  on  U.N.  Security  Council 
Resolution  502,  which  both  sides 
asserted  they  accepted. 

The  U.S.  proposal  called  for  negotia- 
tions to  remove  the  islands  from  the  list 
of  non-self-governing  territories  under 
Chapter  XI  of  the  U.N.  Charter.  It 
specified  that  the  definitive  status  of  the 
islands  must  be  mutually  agreed,  with 
due  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  in- 
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habitants  and  for  the  principle  of  ter- 
ritorial integrity.  And  it  referred  both  to 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  U.N. 
Charter  and  to  the  relevant  resolutions 
of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 

Those  negotiations  were  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  the  year.  Pending 
their  conclusion,  an  interim  authority 
composed  of  Argentina,  Britain,  and  the 
United  States  was  to  oversee  the  tradi- 
tional local  administration  to  be  sure 
that  no  decision  was  taken  contrary  to 
the  agreement.  Argentine  residents  of 
the  islands  were  to  participate  in  local 
councils  for  this  purpose.  During  the  in- 
terim period  travel,  transportation,  and 
movement  of  persons  between  the 
islands  and  the  mainland  were  to  be  pro- 
moted and  facilitated  without  prejudice 
to  the  rights  and  guarantees  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

The  proposed  interim  authority  of 
the  three  countries  was  to  make  pro- 
posals to  facilitate  the  negotiations,  in- 
cluding recommendations  on  how  to  take 
into  account  the  wishes  and  interests  of 
the  inhabitants  and  on  what  the  role  of 
the  Falkland  Islands  Company  should 
be.  Should  the  negotiations  not  have 
been  completed  by  year's  end,  the 
United  States  was  to  be  asked  to  engage 
in  a  formal  mediation/conciliation  effort 
in  order  to  resolve  the  dispute  within  6 
months. 

The  British  Government  indicated 
that  our  proposal  presented  certain  real 
difficulties  but  that  it  would  seriously 
consider  it.  However,  the  proposal  was 
not  acceptable  to  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment, which  continued  to  insist  that  any 
solution  must  have  a  predetermined  out- 
come. 

On  April  30,  in  light  of  Argentina's 
continued  unwillingness  to  compromise, 
we  took  concrete  measures  to  under- 
score that  the  United  States  could  not 
and  would  not  condone  the  unlawful  use 
of  force  to  resolve  disputes.  The  Presi- 
dent ordered  limited  economic  and 
military  measures  affecting  Argentina 
and  directed  that  we  would  respond 
positively  to  requests  for  materiel  sup- 
port for  British  forces  but  without  any 
direct  U.S.  military  involvement. 
Secretary  Haig"s  statement  announcing 
these  measures  emphasized  our  belief 
that  no  strictly  military  outcome  could 
endure,  that  a  negotiated  settlement 
would  be  necessary  in  the  end,  and  that 
the  United  States  remained  ready  to 
assist  the  parties  in  finding  that  settle- 
ment. 

On  May  5  President  Belaunde  of 
Peru  took  the  initiative  to  put  forward  a 
new  peace  plan,  drawing  also  on  the 


fundamental  elements  of  Resolution  502. 
We  worked  closely  with  him.  The 
simplified  text  forwarded  by  Peru  to 
Buenos  Aires  and  London  called  for  an 
immediate  cease-fire,  concurrent 
withdrawal  and  nonreintroduction  of 
forces,  administration  of  the  islands  by  a 
contact  group  pending  definitive  settle- 
ment in  consultation  with  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  islanders, 
acknowledgement  of  conflicting  claims, 
acknowledgement  in  the  final  settlement 
of  the  aspirations  and  interests  of  the 
islanders,  and  an  undertaking  by  the 
contact  group  to  insure  that  the  two 
parties  reached  a  definitive  agreement 
by  April  30,  1983. 

Britain  made  clear  that  it  could 
seriously  consider  the  proposal.  Argen- 
tina asked  instead  for  the  U.N. 
Secretary  General  to  use  his  good  offices 
as,  of  course,  it  was  its  full  privilege  to 
do. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  military 
tempo  was  rapidly  overtaking  the 
negotiators.  On  May  2  two  torpedoes 
from  a  British  submarine  sank  the 
General  Belgrano,  Argentina's  only 
cruiser.  On  May  4  a  sea-skimming 
missile  from  an  Argentine  jet  devastated 
the  H.M.S.  Sheffield,  a  modern  British 
destroyer.  Despite  intense  new  efforts 
by  the  U.N.  Secretary  General,  the  war 
we  had  worked  so  hard  to  avoid  had 
come  in  earnest. 

By  June  14,  when  the  Union  Jack 
was  again  raised  over  Port  Stanley, 
what  Horace  Walpole  had  in  1770  called 
"a  morsel  of  rock  that  lies  somewhere  at 
the  very  bottom  of  America"  had 
become  the  improbable  scenario  of  bitter 
fighting.  More  than  1,000  men  and 
women  were  dead.  Billions  of  dollars 
had  been  expended.  Emotions  had  sur- 
faced in  both  countries  that  promise  to 
make  this  issue  and  others  even  harder 
to  resolve  in  the  future. 


The  Future 

I  said  at  the  onset  that  the  South  Atlan- 
tic war  faces  us  with  several  haunting 
questions. 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  is 
how  better  to  prevent  war  in  the  future 
in  this  hemisphere. 

Many  of  us  feared  as  soon  as  Argen- 
tina acted  April  2  that  the  fighting 
would  escalate.  Argentina,  it  is  true,  did 
not  cause  casualties  in  its  takeover.  But 
that  did  little  to  diminish  the  shock.  Any 
use  of  force  invites  further  use  of  force. 
The  shock  in  this  case  was  increased 
because  the  two  countries  were  both 
linked  in  friendship  to  us  and  to  each 


other.  It  grew  when  brave  men  on  bo 
sides  began  to  risk  and  lose  their  lives 
But  perhaps  the  deepest  shock  came 
because  war  between  states  had  been 
virtually  unknown  in  the  Americas  in 
our  time. 

In  the  world  as  a  whole,  some  4 
million  persons  have  lost  their  lives  in 
armed  action  between  states  since  tht 
Second  World  War.  Including  the  toll 
the  South  Atlantic,  fewer  than  4,000 
them  have  died  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  countries  of  Latin 
America  spend  less  of  their  national 
resources  for  arms  than  any  other  an 
in  the  world.  Their  military  expenditu 
come  to  only  1.4%  of  GNP — a  quarte; 
the  average  in  the  Third  World  as  a 
whole. 

The  South  Atlantic  war — the  fact 
major  fighting  and  the  clear  advantag 
demonstrated  by  modern  weapons — 
means  that  military  institutions, 
throughout  the  hemisphere  but  especi 
ly  in  South  America,  have  powerful  n 
claims  to  resources.  Because  Latin 
America's  military  institutions  and 
arsenals  are  relatively  modest  in  size, 
demands  for  advanced  weapons  syste 
and  for  the  expertise  to  maintain  and 
employ  them  are  likely  to  increase. 
Governments  will  also  look  for  self- 
sufficiency  in  defense  industries,  for 
bigger  stocks  of  weapons. 

Budgetary  limitations  will,  of  coui 
constrain  purchases,  but  we  would  be 
mistaken  to  expect  arms  modernizatk 
to  be  deferred  as  a  result  of  the  Soutl 
Atlantic  conflict.  On  the  contrary.  Thi 
duration  and  intensity  of  the  fighting 
called  into  question  the  assumption  th 
the  inter-American  system  guarantees 
that  interstate  conflicts  in  this 
hemisphere  would  be  limited  to  a  few 
days  of  actual  fighting. 

A  new  emphasis  on  military 
preparedness  in  a  region  long  plaguec 
by  territorial  disputes  and  military  in- 
volvement in  politics  would  undeniabl; 
challenge  every  member  of  the  inter- 
American  system. 

The  hemisphere  is  laced  with  ter- 
ritorial questionmarks.  The  prevalent 
of  territorial  tensions  (e.g.,  among 
Argentina-Chile-Peru-Bolivia-Ecuador 
Colombia-Venezuela-Guyana,  Nicaragi 
Colombia,  Guatemala-Belize)  puts  a 
premium  on  the  peaceful  settlement  o 
disputes.  To  take  just  one  example,  te 
sions  between  Guatemala  and  Belize- 
the  only  place  in  the  hemisphere  othei 
than  the  Falklands  where  the  United 
Kingdom  stations  combat  troops— wil 
continue  to  fester  if  unresolved. 
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rhe  challenge  to  regional  peacekeep- 
s  far  from  hopeless,  however.  The 
response  to  the  crisis  may  serve  to 
r  others  from  resorting  to  force, 
eover,  the  inter-American  system 
ps  the  New  World  with  the  means 
revent  or  control  the  conflicts  that 
i  kept  other  continents  from  realiz- 
;heir  potential. 

Machinery  exists  to  anticipate 
ites  and  permit  their  peaceful  and 
dtive  settlement— various  inter- 
rican  arbitration  and  conciliation 
ements,  OAS  peacekeeping  mecha- 
s,  the  International  Court  of 
ce,  even  the  treaty  of  Tlatelolco, 
h  established  the  world's  first 
jar-free  zone  in  a  populated  area. 
t  appears  lacking  is  the  will  to  use 
machinery  to  prevent  and  resolve 
sntious  problems.  The  United  States 
other  countries  of  the  area  have  at 
time  or  another  been  involved  in 
ing  or  negotiating  most  of  them, 
this  is  a  branch  of  hemispheric 
>macy  that  deserves  fresh  attention, 
e  interest  of  American  states  is 
•ly  to  avoid  arms  races.  Even  where 
jetitive  procurement  cannot  be 
led  altogether,  they  will  want  to  see 
existing  disputes  are  not  needlessly 
erbated.  U.S.  arms  sales  as  a  pro- 
ion  of  South  American  purchases 
rom  75%  in  1960  to  25%  in  1970 
7%  percent  in  1980.  The  reduction 
aining  and  in-depth  contacts  be- 
m  the  United  States  and  most  South 
irican  militaries  has  been  equally 
ipitous. 

rhese  patterns  raise  a  question 
fh  pondering  in  the  wake  of  the 
lands/Malvinas  episode.  Can  the 
,ed  States  maintain  a  degree  of 
ary  access  and  communication  with 
states  of  South  America  so  as  to 
maintain  the  regional  balance  of 
,3r  with  such  limited  personnel,  doc- 
il,  and  materiel  relationships? 
\  related  challenge  is  to  prevent 
)nal  conflicts  from  having  strategic 
iequences,  changing  the  East-West 
iice.  This  is  a  real  problem,  for 
>ry  shows  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
jies  are  ready  and  eager  to  take  ad- 
age of  instability.  Should  Moscow  be 
mg  to  provide  arms  at  bargain  prices 
i  did  to  Peru  in  the  1970s,  economic 
jtraints  on  Latin  American  pur- 
ies  of  military  equipment  from  tradi- 
Hl  Western  sources  could  give  the 
lets  a  unique  opportunity  to  forge 
p  links  with  established  govern- 
jts  in  South  America.  Cuba— and 
tragua— rushed  forward  to  exploit 
Palklands  crisis.  In  Argentina  some 
jjd  of  playing  the  Cuban  card.  We  do 


not  believe  Argentina  will  turn  to  the 
country  that  harbors  in  its  capital  the 
extremely  violent  Argentine  terrorist 
organization— the  Montoneros.  But  Cuba 
will  be  working  hard  to  use  the  crisis  to 
lessen  its  current  isolation  within  the 
hemisphere. 

Overcoming  Resentments 

A  second  legacy  of  the  conflict  is  the 
need  to  overcome  resentments  of  the 
United  States  that  were  triggered  by 
the  crisis. 

Although  the  immediate  emotional 
strains  of  the  crisis  are  already  receding, 
the  perception  of  the  United  States  as  a 
reliable  ally  to  Latin  American  nations 
in  times  of  crisis  will  take  time  to 
restore. 

The  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  the  hemisphere  and  its  institu- 
tions has  been  called  into  question.  I 
have  already  noted  the  importance  we 
attach  to  the  OAS,  that  we  have  taken 
no  position  on  the  question  of  sovereign- 
ty, and  that  in  our  view  no  Rio  treaty 
action  could  apply  to  this  particular  con- 
tingency. Nonetheless,  U.S.  support  for 
what  on  May  29  the  second  meeting  of 
the  Rio  treaty  Organ  of  Consulation  con- 
demned as  an  "unjustified  and  dispropor- 
tionate" U.K.  military  response  was 
taken  by  some  to  mean  that  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  the  inter-American 
system  was  superficial  at  best. 

The  fact  that  the  conflict  remained 
localized  and  ended  relatively  rapidly 
helped  mitigate  damage  to  U.S.  in- 
terests. Nonetheless,  our  bilateral  rela- 
tionships with  certain  countries  have  un- 
questionably been  affected  adversely. 
The  most  severe  impact  is  obviously  on 
relations  with  Argentina.  But  Venezuela, 
Panama,  and  Peru  were  also  highly 
critical  of  our  support  for  the  United 
Kingdom's  military  response  and  will  be 
watching  closely  the  future  evolution  of 
the  sovereignty  issue.  In  contrast,  U.S. 
relations  with  most  other  South 
American  countries,  Mexico,  and  the 
Caribbean  Basin  appear  less  affected. 

The  lasting  effects  of  this  mood, 
which  varies  from  country  to  country, 
will  depend  on  how  the  postcrisis  situa- 
tion evolves  and  what  posture  we  adopt. 
Reactions  may  change  as  the  position 
taken  by  the  United  States  is  better 
understood.  But  the  widespread  view 
that  the  United  States  does  not  take 
Latin  America  seriously  could  increase 
North-South  and  nonaligned  rhetoric 
and  inhibit  cooperation  in  support  of 
U.S.  interests.  The  argument  that  the 
United  States  and  United  Kingdom 
acted  as  industrialized  powers 


cooperating  to  keep  a  developing  coun- 
try "in  its  place"  makes  us  once  again  a 
target  for  anticolonialist  and  anti- 
imperialist  emotions  that  will  make  it 
harder  for  us  to  accomplish  our  objec- 
tives. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  from 
such  reactions  that  the  United  States 
should  not  have  acted  as  it  did. There 
can  be  no  position  for  the  United  States 
other  than  to  oppose  the  unlawful  use  of 
force  to  settle  disputes. 

The  first  lesson  for  U.S.  policy  is 
that  this  is  a  time  for  steadiness  of  pur- 
pose rather  than  for  grandiose  gestures, 
statements,  or  proposals.  During  the 
coming  months,  it  will  be  especially  im- 
portant that  we  meet  our  commitments, 
protect  our  interests,  and  respond  to 
those  of  our  neighbors  in  a  meaningful 
and  resourceful  manner. 

The  Caribbean  Basin  initiative  is 
vitally  important  in  this  regard.  Many 
basin  countries  now  wonder  whether  our 
contribution  to  the  initiative  will  ever 
materialize.  If  Congress  were  not  to  act, 
the  concerns  these  countries  now  ex- 
press about  their  future  and  our  commit- 
ment to  them  would  deepen,  widening 
opportunities  for  Soviet  and  Cuban 
adventurism.  It  is  now  up  to  the  United 
States  to  deliver. 

We  must  maintain  our  commitment 
in  Central  America,  where  democratic 
processes  are  vulnerable  and  where 
fragile  government  institutions  face  a 
major  challenge  from  Cuban-supported 
guerrilla  movements.  Our  political, 
economic,  and  security  assistance  are 
essential  to  help  them  meet  this 
challenge  and  make  progress  toward 
democracy,  economic  development,  and 
the  effective  protection  of  human  rights. 

While  we  must  continue  to  seek  in- 
novative solutions  to  the  problems  of  our 
immediate  neighborhood,  we  must 
understand  what  is  happening  in  South 
America  is  also  important  to  us.  This 
was  evident  in  the  midst  of  the 
Falklands  conflict — for  example,  in  the 
visit  of  President  Figueiredo  to 
Washington.  The  conflict  between 
Argentina  and  the  United  Kingdom  was 
a  major  topic  of  discussion.  The  ex- 
change made  clear  that  the  positions  of 
the  United  States  and  Brazil  differed 
but  that  our  basic  interests  and  objec- 
tives were  similar.  For  several  years 
now,  we  have  simply  not  given  South 
America  the  attention  its  place  in  the 
world  and  our  interests  warrant. 

U.S. -Argentine  Relations 

This  brings  me  to  a  third  challenge — the 
conundrum  of  our  relations  with  Argen- 
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tina.  Despite  our  many  similarities, 
U.S. -Argentine  relations  have  seldom 
been  close. 

The  President's  vision  of  region-wide 
cooperation  had  led  us  to  make  efforts 
to  improve  ties  to  South  America,  in- 
cluding Argentina.  In  the  case  of  Argen- 
tina, however,  those  efforts  had  not  yet 
borne  fruit  by  the  time  of  the  crisis.  We 
must  continue  to  seek  a  dialogue  that 
can  develop  the  bilateral  and  multilateral 
framework  for  more  fully  cooperative 
relations. 

During  the  South  Atlantic  crisis,  our 
ties  with  Argentina  proved  too  weak  to 
promote  effective  cooperation  in  support 
of  common  interests.  Repeated  efforts 
were  made  by  us  and  by  others— before 
the  Argentine  landing  on  the  islands, 
again  when  the  British  fleet  was  ap- 
proaching, and  again  when  the  U.S.  and 
Peruvian  and  U.N.  peace  plans  were  ad- 
vanced in  turn— to  explain  to  Argentine 
leaders  what  would  happen  if  they  did 
what  they  proposed  to  do.  Although  our 
predictions  consistently  proved  accurate, 
they  were  not  believed.  Communication 
failed  utterly. 

Our  objectives  with  Argentina  today 
include  encouraging  economic  recovery, 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  United  Kingdom  and  Argen- 
tina, and,  of  course,  political  comity.  Yet 
our  ties  to  the  government  in  Buenos 
Aires  are  now  more  limited  than 
previously.  How  long  this  will  last 
depends  on  several  factors.  But  the 
fundamental  point  is  that  we  all  share  a 
compelling  interest  in  an  Argentina  that 
is  true  to  hemispheric  traditions  and 
free  of  foreign  Communist  influence.  We 
do  not  want  the  Soviets  to  be  their  only 
alternative.  Neither  do  they.  We  all 
should  be  prepared  to  help  Argentina 
maintain  conditions  in  which  its  people 
can  realize  their  free  world  vocation. 

So  we  must  begin,  in  orderly  fashion, 
to  build  the  solid,  realistic  relationship 
so  evidently  lacking  until  now. 

Hemispheric  Relationships 

Finally,  the  South  Atlantic  crisis  has 
highlighted  economic  problems  in  South 
America  and  throughout  the 
hemisphere. 

Even  before  the  crisis,  many  of  the 
region's  countries  were  feeling  the  ef- 
fects of  the  world  recession  on  their 
development.  The  problems  vary.  Vir- 
tually all  depend  heavily  on  international 
trade  and  on  access  to  international 
financial  markets.  Some  have  contracted 
substantial  debt.  The  South  Atlantic 
crisis  could  crystallize  doubts  about 


stability  and  creditworthiness  on  a 
region-wide  level,  particularly  if  arms 
procurement  were  to  divert  resources 
from  development  priorities. 

The  major  lesson  here  is  the  need 
for  cooperation  in  economic 
management— not  merely  with  Argen- 
tina but  with  Brazil,  Venezuela,  and 
Mexico. 

Many  of  the  problems  now  asso- 
ciated with  the  South  Atlantic  crisis 
have  been  developing  for  some  time.  The 
growing  assertiveness  and  needs  of  ma- 
jor developing  countries  are  not  new. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  crisis  will 
strengthen  our  ability  to  work  more 
realistically  together. 

Before  the  crisis  erupted  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  we  had  already  begun  to 
develop  more  sustained  hemispheric 
relationships. 

•  We  had  started  to  achieve  with 
Mexico  a  relationship  that  reflects  its  ex- 
ceptional importance  to  the  United 
States  and  its  role  in  world  affairs.  Now 
comes  the  harshest  test  of  that  new  rela- 
tionship, as  the  economic  slowdown  in 
both  countries  threatens  to  aggravate  all 
our  joint  accounts— trade,  finance,  im- 
migration. We  must  be  steadfast. 

•  We  had  committed  ourselves  to 
help  countries  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
protect  themselves  against  outside  in- 
tervention, strengthen  or  develop 
democratic  institutions,  and  overcome 
economic  disasters.  Now  we  must 
deliver. 

•  We  were  beginning  to  respond  to 
new  realities  in  South  America, 
rebuilding  close  bilateral  relations  with 
each  country  after  a  decade  of  drift, 
when  the  shadow  of  the  South  Atlantic 
crisis  fell  across  our  efforts.  Now  we 
must  relaunch  those  efforts,  joining 
others  to  maintain  the  network  of  con- 
structive relationships  that  is  essential 
to  peace. 

What  this  crisis  may  ultimately 
mean  for  the  United  States  is  not  that 
our  recent  decisions  were  wrong— they 
were  right— but  that  the  accumulation 
from  our  past  decisions  reveals  a  flaw  in 
our  outlook.  We  have  pursued  an  a  la 
carte  approach,  ignoring  our  friends 
when  it  suited  us,  yet  demanding  their 
help  or  agreement  when  it  served  our  in- 
terest. We  took  too  much  for  granted 
and  invested  too  little.  When  we  needed 
close  and  effective  dialogue  on  April  2, 
we  didn't  have  it. 

When  a  fight  in  distant  islands 
reverberates  around  the  world,  the  fun- 
damental lesson  is  not  how  little  we 
need  each  other  but  how  closely  con- 


nected we  are.  Our  task  is  to  make 
terdependence  work,  not  against  us 
for  us.  This  requires  long-term  core 
mitments  that  will  enhance  our  abi] 
influence  events  and  protect  our  in 
terests. 


ANNEX -LEGAL  ASPECTS  OF 
THE  FALKLANDS/MALVINAS 
CRISIS  NEGOTIATIONS 

This  paper  addresses  three  aspects 
the  negotiations  which  occurred  du 
April  and  May  of  1982  to  avert  the 
in  the  South  Atlantic— the  U.S.  pos 
on  the  underlying  dispute  over  sov- 
ereignty of  the  islands;  the  content 
the  three  most  intensive  settlement 
efforts,  focusing  on  the  two  in  whic 
United  States  was  most  closely  invi 
and  the  consideration  given  to  use 
International  Court  of  Justice  (ICJ) 

U.S.  Position  on  Claims 
to  the  Islands 

Throughout  the  more  than  200-yea: 
history  of  this  dispute,  the  United  i 
has  maintained  a  legal  neutrality  oi 
competing  U.K.  and  Argentine  clai 
the  Falklands/Malvinas,  urging  tha 
their  dispute  be  resolved  through  p 
ful  means  in  accordance  with  inten 
tional  law.  In  the  post- World  War  ] 
era,  the  United  States  has  abstaine 
U.N.  or  Organization  of  American 
States  (OAS)  resolutions  that  impli 
position  on  the  merits. 

U.S.  neutrality  is  also  reflected 
the  U.S.  position  on  the  nonapplica 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Because  tl 
pute  over  the  islands  predated  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  and  because  the 
United  States  took  no  position  on  t 
dispute  over  sovereignty,  the  Depa 
ment  of  State  long  ago  expressed  t 
view  that  the  reinsertion  of  a  Britis 
presence  on  the  islands  in  1833  wai 
a  new  attempt  at  colonization  and  1 
the  doctrine  is,  thus,  inapplicable. 

In  addition  to  declining  to  take 
position  on  the  merits,  the  United  i 
has  not  taken  a  position  on  the  und 
lying  legal  theories  on  which  the  ps 
rely.  Specifically,  the  United  States 
taken  no  view  on  the  relative  weigl 
be  given  to  Britain's  position  on  sel 
determination  for  the  islanders  and 
Argentina's  emphasis  on  the  princi] 
territorial  integrity  with  the  mainla 
The  application  of  the  principle  of  s 
determination  to  the  Falklands  has 
raised  a  number  of  legal  questions 
view  of  the  size  and  origin  of  the  p< 
tion,  the  existence  of  other  legal  pr 
ciples  which  may  be  applicable  give 
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ory  and  nature  of  the  dispute,  and, 
articular,  the  interpretation  placed 
\rgentina  on  the  principle  of  terri- 
al  integrity  contained  in  U.N. 
ieral  Assembly  decolonization  resolu- 
s,  such  as  Resolution  1514  (XV). 
This  U.S.  position  of  neutrality  was 
ntained  throughout  and  facilitated 
attempts  to  mediate  the  crisis. 
While  remaining  neutral  on  the 
•its  of  the  dispute,  the  United  States 
acknowledged  the  fact  of  longstand- 
U.K.  administration  of  the  islands. 
■  United  States  has,  accordingly, 
It  with  the  United  Kingdom  on  mat-" 
;  related  to  the  islands  and  has,  on 
ision,  acquiesced  in  U.K.  accession  to 
teral  agreements  and  international 
ventions  on  behalf  of  them.  The  U.S. 
ition  in  such  instances  has  been  con- 
ent  with  acknowledgment  of  the 
ted  Kingdom's  de  facto  responsibility 
the  islands'  foreign  relations  as  the 
linistering  authority  in  peaceful 
session.  This  pragmatic  policy  of 
ling  with  the  administrator  in  defac- 
ontrol  is  also  that  of  the  United  Na- 
is,  which  has  accepted  from  the 
ted  Kingdom,  as  the  administering 
hority,  annual  reports  under  Chapter 
of  the  U.N.  Charter  regarding  non- 
-governing  territories. 

ril-May  1982  Negotiations 

i;re  were  three  intensive  efforts  after 
Argentine  occupation  of  the  islands 
ivert  the  coming  military  confronta- 
1;  each  resulted  in  textual  elabora- 
is  of  the  positions  of  both  sides  on  ac- 
table outcomes  on  the  range  of  issues 
olved  in  a  package  to  promote  a 
rceful  settlement.  All  of  these  efforts 
Iressed  four  common  elements: 

•  A  cease-fire,  linked  to  a  mutual 
hdrawal  of  forces  within  a  short 
'iod,  and  a  commitment  on  nonrein- 
duction  of  forces,  subject  to  third- 
ly verification  (this  element  was  con- 
|«nt  with  U.N.  Security  Council  Reso- 
jon  502,  operative  paragraphs  1  and  2 
!vhich  called  for  an  immediate  cessa- 

i  of  hostilities  and  withdrawal  of 
ijentine  forces  from  the  islands); 

I  •  Interim  administrative  arrange- 
ijnts  for  the  islands,  based  on  some 
jm  of  third-party  supervision  of  local 
i^ernment,  including  provision  for 
i?entine  access  to  the  islands  during 
■3  period; 

j  •  The  composition  and  definition  of 
1  functions  of  the  third-party  mech- 
')  sm  to  assist  the  parties  in  imple- 
jntation  of  an  agreement;  and 


•  A  framework  for  negotiations  to 
reach  a  definitive  settlement,  including  a 
deadline  or  target  date,  and  the  role  in 
such  negotiations  for  third-party  assist- 
ance. 

Each  side,  of  course,  approached 
these  common  elements  from  a  different 
perspective,  which  in  some  cases  shifted 
as  the  diplomatic  and  military  situation 
changed  over  time.  The  United  Kingdom 
was  willing  to  consider  variations  on  the 
form  of  administration  of  the  islands, 
subject  to  certain  basic  guarantees  in  re- 
spect of  local  rights  and  institutions.  It 
was  prepared  to  accept  third-party  as- 
sistance in  implementation  of  an  agree- 
ment, subject  to  inclusion  of  some  role 
for  the  United  States.  U.K.  insistence  on 
a  cease-fire  coupled  with  immediate 
withdrawal  of  Argentine  forces  from  the 
islands  remained  firm,  consistent  with 
its  legal  position  based  on  Article  51  of 
the  U.N.  Charter  relating  to  self-defense 
and  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution 
502.  The  United  Kingdom  also  insisted 
that  nothing  in  an  agreement  prejudice 
the  final  outcome  of  the  negotiations. 
This  insistence  focused  in  particular  on 
the  drafting  of  a  formula  on  future 
negotiations  that  was  neutral  on  the 
issue  of  sovereignty  and  on  provisions  to 
control  Argentine  intercourse  with  the 
islands  at  prewar  levels,  consistent  with 
a  1971  agreement  between  the  two 
countries. 

Argentina,  in  turn,  sought  either 
effective  interim  control  of  the  islands' 
administration,  including  freedom  of  ac- 
cess to  the  islands,  or  assurance  that  the 
formula  on  a  definitive  settlement  would 
automatically  result  in  confirmation  of 
Argentine  sovereignty  over  the  islands 
at  some  fixed  future  time.  While  accept- 
ing the  concept  of  a  cease-fire  linked  to 
mutual  withdrawal  of  forces,  Argentina 
sought  an  immediate  U.K.  withdrawal  of 
its  units  to  home  bases;  the  United 
Kingdom  viewed  such  a  formula  for  the 
withdrawal  period  as  imbalanced  (since 
Argentine  forces  would  remain  within 
close  range  of  the  islands)  and  as  re- 
moving a  necessary  deterrent  to  Argen- 
tine violation  of  the  terms  of  an  agree- 
ment. Argentina  sought  drafting  of  the 
negotiation  mandate  to  emphasize  de- 
colonization and  the  principle  of  terri- 
torial integrity  with  the  mainland  and 
resisted  references  to  a  right  of  self- 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  island- 
ers which  were  desired  by  the  United 
Kingdom.  Argentina,  in  light  of  the  long 
history  of  prior  talks  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  took  the  position  that  the 
mandate  had  to  be  placed  under  a  firm 
and  short  deadline  date. 


Both  sides  shared  an  evaluation  that 
provisions  on  interim  arrangements  and 
the  framework  for  reaching  a  definitive 
settlement  were  interlinked  elements  of 
the  negotiation,  each  prepared  to  be 
flexible  in  one  area  for  gains  in  the 
other. 

The  three  principle  initiatives  are 
discussed  below,  and  the  resulting  texts 
follow. 

U.S.  Proposal  of  April  27.  The  first 
effort,  that  of  Secretary  Haig,  culmi- 
nated in  a  fairly  detailed  set  of  proposals 
to  the  two  parties  on  April  27.  It  was 
based  on  the  3  strenuous  weeks  of  con- 
sultations he  had  held  in  London, 
Buenos  Aires,  and  Washington  and  our 
best  perception  of  what  might  ultimately 
prove  acceptable  to  each  side.  Its  ap- 
proach, and  many  of  its  elements,  re- 
appeared in  subsequent  proposals  to  and 
by  the  two  parties. 

The  U.S.  draft  memorandum  of 
agreement  provided  for  an  integral 
cease-fire  and  withdrawal  linkage.  The 
formula  for  providing  for  balanced  with- 
drawals proved  troublesome  in  each  of 
the  three  negotiations,  given  the  vastly 
different  geographic  perspectives  of  each 
side.  The  U.S.  proposal  resolved  the 
problem  by  a  formula  based  on  parity  in 
reinsertion  time,  rather  than  on  conven- 
tional but  more  difficult  geographic  with- 
drawal distances.  These  commitments, 
and  that  of  nonreintroduction  of  forces 
into  the  islands  and  defined  surrounding 
areas,  were  to  be  verified  by  the  United 
States. 

The  proposal  called  for  immediate 
steps  to  terminate  simultaneously  the 
various  economic  and  financial  measures 
each  party  had  adopted  and  for  the 
United  Kingdom  to  request  termination 
of  similar  measures  taken  by  its  allies. 

Local  self-government  on  the  islands 
was  to  be  restored.  The  office  of  gover- 
nor was  to  remain  vacant,  and  its 
powers  exercised  by  the  next-ranking 
official,  appointed  by  the  United  King- 
dom. The  local  Executive  and  Legisla- 
tive Councils  were  to  be  retained  but 
augmented  by  representation  of  the 
small  local  Argentine  resident  population 
by  means  of  at  least  one  representative 
in  each  council  and  by  inclusion  of  two 
Argentine  Government  representatives 
in  the  upper,  Executive  Council.  A 
Special  Interim  Authority  was  to  be 
created,  composed  of  a  representative  of 
each  side  and  of  the  United  States.  The 
flags  of  each  constituent  country  were  to 
be  flown  at  its  headquarters.  The 
authority  was  to  have  supervision  over 
island  administration,  exercised  by 
means  of  a  veto  power  in  the  event  the 
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authority,  by  majority  vote,  deemed  an 
act  of  the  local  government  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  agreement.  In  all  other 
cases,  the  authority  was  called  upon  to 
ratify  expeditiously  all  local  decisions, 
laws,  and  regulations. 

The  proposal  called  for  decoloniza- 
tion of  the  islands  as  the  negotiation  ob- 
jective. This  was  framed  in  terms  of  re- 
moving the  islands  from  the  list  of  non- 
self-governing  territories  under  Chapter 
XI  of  the  U.N.  Charter.  The  potential 
means  were  not  limited,  but  the  condi- 
tions for  their  definitive  status  had  to  be 
mutually  agreed.  The  negotiation  man- 
date maintained  neutrality  on  the  com- 
peting legal  positions  of  the  two  sides, 
noting  that  of  each  by  short-hand  refer- 
ences to  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  the 
inhabitants  and  the  principle  of  terri- 
torial integrity.  Reference  was  made  to 
relevant  U.N.  General  Assembly  resolu- 
tions (which  would  include  general  de- 
colonization resolutions  and  specific  reso- 
lutions on  the  subject  of  the  Falklands/ 
Malvinas). 

Foreshadowing  the  contact  group 
concept  utilized  in  later  proposals,  the 
U.S.  formulation  provided  a  role  for  the 
Special  Interim  Authority  to  catalyze  the 
negotiations  with  recommendations  to 
the  two  sides,  in  particular  on  the  sensi- 
tive issues  of  how  to  take  into  account 
the  wishes  of  the  islanders  and  the  role 
of  the  Falkland  Islands  Company.  If  the 
negotiations  did  not  prosper  by  the 
deadline  date  (December  31,  1982),  a 
second  phase  of  negotiations,  under  a 
new  6-month  target  date,  was  to  occur 
in  which  the  United  States  would  act  as 
a  mediator/conciliator  to  press  for  an 
agreement. 

With  respect  to  contacts  with  the 
mainland,  the  draft  agreement  stated  a 
principle  of  promotion  and  facilitation  of 
nondiscriminatory  travel,  commercial, 
communications,  and  other  links.  The 
proposal  provided  for  recommendation 
by  the  authority  to  the  two  governments 
of  specific  measures  on  such  matters  and 
for  securing  the  views  of  the  local  coun- 
cils on  the  recommendations.  These  pro- 
visions were  balanced  by  an  obligation  to 
respect  the  traditional  rights  and  guar- 
antees of  the  islanders. 

The  United  Kingdom,  which  had  not 
yet  landed  on  the  Falklands/Malvinas  or 
suffered  any  serious  combat  losses, 
found  the  proposal  difficult  but  was  will- 
ing to  give  it  "serious  consideration." 
This  was  the  only  time  the  United  King- 
dom considered  a  proposal  to  cover  the 
South  Georgia  and  South  Sandwich  de- 
pendencies, as  well  as  the  Falklands/ 
Malvinas  (sensitivity  to  the  implications 
of  use  of  the  English  and  Spanish  names 


for  the  islands  resulted  in  the  U.S.  pro- 
posal defining  the  island  groups  by  co- 
ordinates). 

Despite  many  attractive  features  for 
the  Argentines,  the  Argentine  Foreign 
Minister  replied  on  April  29  that  the 
Government  of  Argentina  could  not  ac- 
cept the  formulation  since  it  gave  them 
neither  effective  interim  control  nor 
assurances  of  obtaining  sovereignty  as  a 
result  of  the  negotiation  process. 

Peru-U.S.  Proposal.  At  the  initia- 
tive of  the  President  of  Peru,  and  with 
our  cooperation,  another  effort  was 
launched,  culminating  on  May  5  with  a 
more  skeletal  proposal,  limited  in  geo- 
graphic scope  to  the  Falklands/Malvinas. 
A  cease-fire  and  withdrawal  of  forces 
were  inseparably  linked,  but  all  imple- 
menting detail  was  to  be  deferred  for 
decision  by  a  contact  group  composed  of 
representatives  of  Brazil,  Peru,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  and  the 
United  States. 

The  contact  group  was  to  verify  the 
military  provisions  of  an  agreement.  It 
would  assume  administration  of  the 
government  of  the  islands  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  islanders  and  insure  that  no  actions 
were  taken  inconsistent  with  the  agree- 
ment. All  details  on  implementation  of 
administration— financial  questions,  ap- 
plicable law,  administrative,  legal  and 
appointive  links  to  Britain,  the  role  of 
the  councils,  the  exercise  of  powers  of 
the  office  of  governor— were  to  be  de- 
ferred for  later  decision  by  the  contact 
group.  The  result  conceivably  might 
have  paralleled  the  U.S.  proposal  once 
elaborated,  but  the  door  was  open  to 
other  variations  of  third-party  admini- 
stration and  the  role  to  be  played  there- 
under by  the  existing  local  institutions. 

The  existence  of  the  parties'  differ- 
ing legal  positions  was  noted;  the  pro- 
posal also  included  an  acknowledgment 
that  the  "aspirations  and  interests"  of 
the  islanders  were  to  be  "included"  in  a 
definitive  settlement. 

Finally,  the  contact  group  assumed  a 
responsibility  to  attempt  to  insure  that 
the  two  governments  reached  a  negoti- 
ated agreement  on  the  future  of  the 
islands  by  April  30,  1983.  Again,  the 
detail  of  modalities  for  the  negotiation, 
and  the  role  and  procedures  of  the  con- 
tact group  in  facilitating  a  result,  were 
deferred  for  later  decision.  The  negotia- 
tion formula  was  neutral  but  included  a 
deadline  date  as  Argentina  desired. 

The  United  Kingdom  indicated  that 
it  was  willing  to  give  this  proposal 
serious  consideration;  Argentina,  after 
the  initiation  of  talks  under  the  auspices 


of  the  U.N.  Secretary  General,  pref 
to  shift  the  focus  of  negotiations  to 
York. 

U.N.  Negotiations.  With  contin 
change  in  the  military  situation  and 
from  the  United  Kingdom's  perspec 
in  the  wake  of  failure  to  secure  agr< 
ment  on  the  basis  of  substantial  con 
sions  reflected  in  the  U.S.  and  Peru 
proposals,  the  positions  of  both  side 
hardened  in  a  number  of  respects  a: 
denced  by  the  texts  each  side  public 
released  at  the  breakdown  of  these 
in  late  May. 

Both  sides  accepted  the  concept 
U.N.  administration  with  generally 
defined  authority.  This  formulation 
fleeted  a  substantial  concession  by  t 
United  Kingdom  on  maintenance  of 
ministrative  links  to  Britain  in  favoi 
local  self-rule  under  U.N.  supervisio 
Again,  critical  details  would  have  hs 
be  defined  in  implementing  agreemt 
or  by  U.N.  Security  Council  resoluti 
U.N.  verification  of  military  disenga 
ment  provisions  was  also  accepted  \ 
both  sides  in  principle,  as  well  as  th 
auspices  of  the  U.N.  Secretary  Gen< 
to  conduct  the  negotiations. 

The  publicly  released  positions  i 
mitted  identification  of  very  limited 
other  common  ground.  The  United  ; 
dom  sought  to  subject  a  U.N.  admir 
stration  to  local  law  and  practices  "i 
consultation  with"  the  islands'  repre 
sentative  institutions,  which  Argent 
resisted.  Argentina  sought  immedia 
expanded  access  to  the  islands,  whi< 
the  United  Kingdom  would  not  acce 
for  fear  that  the  population  and  cha 
acter  of  the  islands  might  be  unilate 
altered  during  the  interim  period.  A 
gentina  desired  a  firm  deadline  for  i 
tiation  to  be  followed,  if  necessary, 
reference  of  the  dispute  to  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  for  decision;  the 
United  Kingdom  rejected  recourse  t 
General  Assembly  and  continued  to 
sider  a  rigid  timetable  unrealistic.  0 
these  and  other  points  (e.g.,  extent 
geographical  coverage,  military  witl 
drawal  details,  self-determination  re 
ences),  the  two  sides  ended  far  apar 

The  Secretary  General  made  las 
minute  proposals  to  the  two  sides  b< 
the  talks  unraveled.  Prime  Minister 
Thatcher,  as  events  overtook  these 
gestions,  simply  noted  that  Argentii 
could  not  possibly  have  accepted  th( 
We  are  unaware  of  any  formal  Arg< 
tine  response.  To  our  knowledge,  th 
content  of  these  suggestions  was  no 
publicly  released. 
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subsequent  Developments.  The 

ed  Kingdom  and  Argentine  texts 
d  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Secretary 
iral's  first  round  of  negotiations  re- 
the  final  textual  elaboration  of 
views  on  settlement  issues.  There 
jved  efforts  in  the  Security  Council 
:gotiate  a  resolution  that  would  sub- 
te  for  an  agreement,  notably  involv- 
.  useful  Brazilian  draft  text.  None 
the  subject  of  intensive  substantive 
tiation.  These  efforts  culminated  in 
security  Council's  adoption  on 
26  of  Resolution  505,  which  asked 
secretary  General  to  renew  his  good 
>s  to  secure  a  cease-fire;  and  in  the 
-U.S.  veto  on  June  4  of  a  Spanish/ 
imanian  draft  resolution  that  sought 
ise-fire  and  implementation  of  the 
ious  Security  Council  resolutions, 
r  verification  of  the  Secretary 
>ral  but  with  inadequate  detail  on 
drawal  procedures  and  other  ele- 
ts  to  serve  as  a  mutually  agreeable 
;le  for  settlement  of  the  conflict. 


lible  Role  for 

International  Court  of  Justice 

focus  of  U.N.  General  Assembly 
lutions  on  the  subject,  the  efforts  of 
countries  over  16  years,  and  of  the 
emaking  efforts  in  the  spring  was 
negotiated  settlement  of  the  dis- 

rhe  U.S.  Government  is  committed 
ie  use  of  the  International  Court  of 
ice  to  resolve  legal  disputes,  consis- 
with  Article  36(3)  of  the  U.N. 
•ter.  The  submission  to  a  Chamber 
ie  Court  of  our  differences  with 
ida  over  delimitation  of  a  maritime 
idary  in  the  Gulf  of  Maine  is  a  con- 
i  example.  The  dispute  on  sovereign- 
'er  the  Falklands/Malvinas  is  an 
s  which  the  Court  could  appropriate- 
;cide.  U.S.  negotiators  this  spring 
id  this  matter  with  both  sides, 
her  has  ever  indicated  a  willingness 
ive  recourse  to  the  Court  over  the 
lands/Malvinas.  The  case  does  not 
vithin  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of 
Uourt,  and  the  agreement  of  both 
ies  is  thus  necessary  to  submit  the 
for  binding  decision. 
The  United  Kingdom  on  two  occa- 
s  since  World  War  II  sought  to  sub- 
to  the  Court  the  related  dispute  on 
reignty  over  the  South  Georgia  and 
Hi  Sandwich  Island  dependencies, 
Argentina  did  not  agree  to  do  so. 
The  United  States  continues  to  be- 
■  that  a  peaceful  solution  to  this 
standing  controversy  is  required, 
istent  with  the  U.N.  Charter  obliga- 


tions of  both  parties,  and  it  may  be  that 
possible  use  of  the  Court  will  be  recon- 
sidered among  the  other  possible  settle- 
ment options,  including  renewed  negoti- 
ations, that  would  be  consistent  with  Ar- 
ticle 33  of  the  Charter. 


U.S.  PROPOSALS, 
APRIL  27,  1982 

His  Excellency 

Estanislao  Valdes  Otero 

President  of  the  Twentieth  Meeting 

of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of 

Foreign  Affairs 
Washington,  D.C. 

Excellency: 

In  light  of  interest  expressed  by  pro- 
posals made  to  the  Government  of  Argentina 
and  Great  Britain  on  April  27,  1982,  by  the 
United  States  Government,  I  would  like  to 
ask  that  you  circulate  the  enclosed  document 
containing  those  proposals  among  the  delega- 
tions accredited  to  the  Twentieth  Meeting  of 
Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Both  English  and  Spanish  texts  are  included. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  assurances  of  my 
highest  consideration. 

J.  William  Middendorf 

Ambassador 

Special  Delegate 


MEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT 


Preamble: 

On  the  basis  of  United  Nations  Security 
Council  Resolution  502,  and  the  will  of  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  of  the  United  King- 
dom to  resolve  the  controversy  which  has 
arisen  between  them,  renouncing  the  use  of 
force,  both  Governments  agree  on  the  follow- 
ing steps,  which  form  an  integrated  whole: 

PARAGRAPH  1 

1.  Effective  on  the  signature  of  this 
Agreement  by  both  Governments,  there  shall 
be  an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities. 


PARAGRAPH  2 

2.  Beginning  at  0000  hours  local  time  of 
the  day  after  the  day  on  which  this  Agree- 
ment is  signed,  and  pending  a  definitive  set- 
tlement, the  Republic  of  Argentina  and  the 
United  Kingdom  shall  not  introduce  or  deploy 
forces  into  the  zones  (hereinafter,  "zones"), 
defined  by  circles  of  150  nautical  miles'  radius 
from  the  following  coordinate  points  (herein- 
after, "coordinate  points"): 

A)  LAT.  51°40'  S 
LONG.  59° 30'  W 

B)  LAT.  54°20'  S 
LONG.  36°40'  W 

C)  LAT.  57°40'  S 
LONG.  26° 30'  W 


2.1.  Within  24  hours  of  the  date  of  this 
Agreement,  the  United  Kingdom  will  suspend 
enforcement  of  its  "zone  of  exclusion"  and 
Argentina  will  suspend  operations  in  the 
same  area. 

2.2.  Within  24  hours  of  the  date  of  this 
Agreement,  Argentina  and  the  United  King- 
dom will  commence  the  withdrawal  of  their 
forces  in  accordance  with  the  following 
details: 

2.2.1.  Within  seven  days  from  the 
date  of  this  Agreement,  Argentina  and  the 
United  Kingdom  shall  each  have  withdrawn 
one-half  of  their  military  and  security  forces 
present  in  the  zones  on  the  date  of  this 
Agreement,  including  related  equipment  and 
armaments.  Within  the  same  time  period,  the 
United  Kingdom  naval  task  force  will  stand 
off  at  a  distance  equivalent  to  seven  days' 
sailing  time  (at  12  knots)  from  any  of  the  co- 
ordinate points,  and  Argentine  forces  that 
have  been  withdrawn  shall  be  placed  in  a  con- 
dition such  that  they  could  not  be  reinserted 
with  their  equipment  and  armament  in  less 
than  seven  days. 

2.2.2.  Within  fifteen  days  from  the 
date  of  this  Agreement,  Argentina  shall  re- 
move all  of  its  remaining  forces  from  the 
zones  and  redeploy  them  to  their  usual 
operating  areas  or  normal  duties.  Within  the 
same  period,  the  United  Kingdom  shall  like- 
wise remove  all  of  its  remaining  forces  from 
the  zones  and  shall  redeploy  such  forces  and 
the  naval  task  force  and  submarines  to  their 
usual  operating  areas  or  normal  duties. 

2.3.  In  accordance  with  its  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance of  even  date,  the  United  States  shall 
verify  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  and  the  two  Governments  agree 
to  cooperate  fully  with  the  United  States  in 
facilitating  this  verification. 

PARAGRAPH  3 

3.  From  the  date  of  this  Agreement,  the 
two  Governments  will  initiate  the  necessary 
procedures  to  terminate  simultaneously,  and 
without  delay,  the  economic  and  financial 
measures  adopted  in  connection  with  the  cur- 
rent controversy,  including  restrictions  re- 
lating to  travel,  transportation,  communica- 
tions, and  transfers  of  funds  between  the  two 
countries.  The  United  Kingdom  at  the  same 
time  shall  request  the  European  Community 
and  third  countries  that  have  adopted  similar 
measures  to  terminate  them. 


PARAGRAPH  4 

4.  The  United  Kingdom  and  Argentina 
shall  each  appoint  and  the  United  States  has 
indicated  its  agreement  to  appoint,  a  repre- 
sentative to  constitute  a  Special  Interim 
Authority  (hereinafter  "the  Authority")  which 
shall  verify  compliance  with  the  obligations  in 
this  Agreement  (with  the  exception  of  para- 
graph 2),  and  undertake  such  other  responsi- 
bilities as  are  assigned  to  it  under  this  Agree- 
ment or  the  separate  Protocol  regarding  the 
Authority  signed  this  date.  Each  representa- 
tive may  be  supported  by  a  staff  of  not  more 
than  ten  persons  on  the  islands. 
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PARAGRAPH  5 

5.1.  Pending  a  definitive  settlement,  all 
decisions,  laws  and  regulations  hereafter 
adopted  by  the  local  administration  on  the 
islands  shall  be  submitted  to  and  expeditious- 
ly ratified  by  the  Authority,  except  in  the 
event  that  the  Authority  deems  such  deci- 
sions, laws  or  regulations  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this 
agreement  or  its  implementation.  The  tradi- 
tional local  administration  shall  continue,  ex- 
cept that  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Councils  shall  be  enlarged  to  include: 

(A)  two  representatives  appointed  by  the 
Argentine  Government  to  serve  in  the  Execu- 
tive Council;  and 

(B)  representatives  in  each  Council  of  the 
Argentine  population  whose  period  of  resi- 
dence on  the  islands  is  equal  to  that  required 
of  others  entitled  to  representation,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  population,  subject  to  there 
being  at  least  one  such  representative  in  each 
Council.  Such  representatives  of  the  resident 
Argentine  population  shall  be  nominated  by 
the  Authority. 

The  flags  of  each  of  the  constituent 
members  of  the  Authority  shall  be  flown  at 
its  headquarters. 

5.2.  Pending  a  definitive  settlement, 
neither  Government  shall  take  any  action 
that  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  purpose 
and  provisions  of  this  Agreement  or  its  im- 
plementation. 

PARAGRAPH  6 

6.1.  Pending  a  definitive  settlement, 
travel,  transportation,  movement  of  persons 
and,  as  may  be  related  thereto,  residence  and 
ownership  and  disposition  of  property,  com- 
munications and  commerce  between  the 
mainland  and  the  islands  shall,  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis,  be  promoted  and  facili- 
tated. The  Authority  shall  propose  to  the  two 
Governments  for  adoption  appropriate 
measures  on  such  matters.  Such  proposals 
shall  simultaneously  be  transmitted  to  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  Councils  for  their 
views.  The  two  Governments  undertake  to 
respond  promptly  to  such  proposals.  The 
Authority  shall  monitor  the  implementation 
of  all  such  proposals  adopted. 

6.2.  The  provisions  of  paragraph  6.1  shall 
in  no  way  prejudice  the  rights  and  guarantees 
which  have  heretofore  been  enjoyed  by  the 
inhabitants  on  the  islands,  in  particular  rights 
relating  to  freedom  of  opinion,  religion,  ex- 
pression, teaching,  movement,  property, 
employment,  family,  customs,  and  cultural 
tics  with  countries  of  origin. 

PARAGRAPH  7 

7.   December  31,  19X2  will  conclude  the 
interim  period  during  which  the  two  Govern- 
ments shall  complete  negotiations  on  removal 
of  the  islands  from  the  list  of  Non-Self- 
Governing  Territories  under  Chapter  XI  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  on  mutually 
agreed  conditions  for  their  definitive  status, 


including  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  in- 
habitants and  for  the  principle  of  territorial 
integrity,  in  accordance  with  the  purposes 
and  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
and  in  light  of  the  relevant  Resolutions  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly.  The  nego- 
tiations hereabove  referred  to  shall  begin 
within  fifteen  days  of  the  signature  of  the 
present  Agreement. 

PARAGRAPH  8 

8.  In  order  to  assist  them  in  bringing 
their  negotiations  to  a  mutually  satisfactory 
settlement  by  the  date  stipulated  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  the  Authority  shall,  after 
consultation  with  the  Executive  Council, 
make  specific  proposals  and  recommendations 
as  early  as  practicable  to  the  two  Govern- 
ments, including  proposals  and  recommenda- 
tions on: 

8.1.  The  manner  of  taking  into  ac- 
count the  wishes  and  interests  of  the 
islanders,  insofar  as  islands  with  a  settled 
population  are  concerned,  based  on  the 
results  of  a  sounding  of  the  opinion  of  the  in- 
habitants, with  respect  to  such  issues  relating 
to  the  negotiations,  and  conducted  in  such 
manner,  as  the  Authority  may  determine; 

8.2.  Issues  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  islands,  in- 
cluding opportunities  for  joint  cooperation 
and  the  role  of  the  Falkland  Islands  Com- 
pany; and 

8.3.  Such  other  matters  as  the  two 
Governments  may  request,  including  possible 
arrangements  for  compensation  of  islanders, 
or  matters  on  which  the  Authority  may  wish 
to  comment  in  light  of  its  experience  in 
discharging  its  responsibilities  under  this 
Agreement. 

8.4.  The  Governments  have  agreed  on 
the  procedure  in  sub-paragraph  8.1  without 
prejudice  to  their  respective  positions  on  the 
legal  weight  to  be  accorded  such  opinion  in 
reaching  a  definitive  settlement. 

PARAGRAPH  9 

9.  Should  the  Governments  nonetheless 
be  unable  to  conclude  the  negotiations  by 
December  31,  1982,  the  United  States  has  in- 
dicated that,  on  the  request  of  both  Govern- 
ments, it  would  be  prepared  at  such  time  to 
seek  to  resolve  the  dispute  within  six  months 
of  the  date  of  the  request  by  making  specific 
proposals  for  a  settlement  and  by  directly 
conducting  negotiations  between  the  Govern- 
ments on  the  basis  of  procedures  that  it  shall 
formulate.  The  two  Governments  agree  to  re- 
spond within  one  month  to  any  formal  pro- 
posals or  recommendations  submitted  to 
them  by  the  United  States. 

PARAGRAPH  10 

10.  This  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force 
on  the  date  of  signature. 


ARGENTINE  NOTE  OF 
MAY  28,  1982,  AND  LETTER 
OF  APRIL  29,  1982 

Maj 

Mr.  President  of  the 

Twentieth  Meeting  of  Consultation 

of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs 

D.  ESTANISLAO  VALDES  OTER( 

Mr.  President: 

I  have  the  honor  to  address  Your  Ej 
with  respect  to  the  document  of  this 
of  Consultation  bearing  the  title  "Te 
Proposals  for  Agreement  Made  by  tl 
Government  of  the  United  States  to 
Governments  of  Argentina  and  of  tfc 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Nortl 
Ireland"  (doc.  74/82),  to  present  a  cc 
letter  that,  in  my  capacity  as  Ministi 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Worship  of  the 
tine  Republic,  I  sent  on  April  29,  19; 
Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig, 
forming  him  of  the  Argentine  Cover 
views  on  the  proposals  for  agreemer 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  St 

In  making  known  this  reply,  the 
tine  Government  wishes  to  state,  as 
tached  letter  shows,  that  at  no  time 
term  unacceptable  the  proposals  of  1 
United  States  Secretary  of  State.  In 
objection  was  directed  primarily  at  c 
specific  points,  including  some  chanj; 
had  been  made  in  the  document  com 
previous  drafts,  and  it  suggested  th< 
formulas  be  sought.  It  added  that  if 
tina's  position  were  encompassed,  aj 
would  be  facilitated  enormously  and 
text  of  the  document  would  not  post 
insurmountable  problems." 

The  Argentine  Government  wis? 
important  point  to  be  made  clear,  in 
the  statements  that  have  been  made 
sessions  of  the  General  Committee  c 
Meeting  of  Consultation,  which  wen 
by  circulation  of  the  document  cited, 

I  request  that  this  note  with  its 
ment  be  distributed  immediately  as 
document  of  the  Twentieth  Meeting 
sultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Aff 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewec 
assurances  of  my  highest  considerat 

Nicanor  Cost. 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  an( 

of  the  Argentine 

Attached:  copy  of  the  letter  from  tb 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Wor 
the  Argentine  Republic  Dr.  Nicanor 
Mendez 

Apri 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  of  State: 
We  have  carefully  reviewed  the  doc 
you  sent  us  and  have  compared  it  w 
previous  proposals  and  with  the  viei 
we  have  maintained  in  our  various  r 
From  that  review,  significant  differ* 
have  emerged,  some  of  which  give  r 
difficulties  that  it  is  essential  to  ovei 
As  my  Government  has  already 
you,  the  objective  the  Argentine  Go 
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»t  is  recognition  of  its  sovereignty  over 
[alvinas  Islands.  This  central  element  of 
iscussions  is  the  ultimate  justification  of 
:tions  taken  by  my  country,  and  as  I 
had  occasion  to  tell  you  many  times, 
itutes  for  us  an  unrenounceable  goal. 
Jong  with  the  question  of  sovereignty, 
irrent  crisis  gives  rise  immediately  to 
ged  to  establish  a  provisional  regime  for 
listration  of  the  islands,  as  an  essential 
n  the  process  of  separating  the  two 
iry  forces  and  as  a  reasonable  pause  in 
ice  of  the  logical  impossibility  of  forma- 
their  final  fate  at  this  time, 
he  conversations  we  have  held  have 
based  primarily  on  these  two  ques- 
-recognition  of  sovereignty  and  a  provi- 
I  administrative  regime.  Solution  of  the 
ining  problems  will  be  simpler  if  there  is 
ment  on  the  two  points  that  I  have  just 
ioned. 

he  one  certain  thing  is  that  the  two  are 
ately  connected  to  each  other.  To  the 
it  that  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
nition  of  our  sovereignty  are  imprecise, 
3  it  is  necessary— if  we  do  not  want  to 
n  to  the  frustrating  situation  that  pre- 
1  before  April  2— to  establish  mecha- 
i  that  give  us  broader  powers  in  admini- 
on  of  the  islands. 

>n  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  if  it  were 
that  Argentina's  sovereignty  would  be 
Tiized  in  the  end,  then  we  could  be  more 
ile  regarding  the  matter  of  temporary 
nistration. 

he  document  sent  by  the  Secretary  of 
i  falls  short  of  Argentine  demands  and 
not  satisfy  its  minimal  aspirations  for 
r  of  the  two  points.  To  the  contrary,  un- 
able changes  have  been  made  to  both, 
lumber  of  Argentine  representatives  in- 
d  in  administration  of  the  islands  has 
decreased,  and  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
ing  my  country's  control  in  the  event 
negotiations  on  the  basic  issue  go  on 
sssly  without  a  solution  has  been  barred, 
we  are  faced  with  the  real  possibility  of 
dishing  a  predominantly  British  admini- 
ion  with  no  fixed  expiration  date. 
U  concerns  the  matter  of  sovereignty, 
oncept  of  territorial  integrity  has  been 
ped  of  all  meaning.  Further,  the  new  ele- 
•  of  a  virtual  referendum  to  determine 
wishes"  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  in- 
lced  in  open  opposition  to  United  Na- 
Resolution  2065  and  the  unwavering 
ion  sustained  by  Argentina. 
Tie  Secretary  knows  that  we  cannot  ac- 
these  changes.  In  my  opinion,  other  for- 
s  must  be  found.  For  this  effort,  we  will 
ys  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary, 
e  formulas  should  provide  for  the 
ice  that  I  referred  to  above  in  order  to 
h  properly  the  data  relating  to  the  mat- 
f  sovereignty  against  the  provisions 
lating  temporary  administration  of  the 
ds.  These  provisions  should  have  a  fixed 
and  include  gradually  larger  Argentine 
cipation  or,  in  lieu  of  this,  the  provisions 
Id  be  made  precise  enough  to  offer 
Hty  for  recognition  of  Argentina's  rights 
in  a  specific  period. 


If  Argentina's  position  were  encom- 
passed, agreement  would  be  facilitated  enor- 
mously and  the  final  text  of  the  document 
would  not  pose  any  insurmountable  problems. 

Thank  you  once  again  for  your  arduous 
and  difficult  negotiations. 

Accept,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  renewed  as- 
surances of  my  highest  consideration. 

Nicanor  Costa  Mendez 

His  Excellency 
Alexander  Haig,  Jr. 
Secretary  of  State 
Washington,  D.C. 


PERU-U.S.  PROPOSAL, 
MAY  5,  1982 

Draft  Interim  Agreement  on  the 
Falkland/Malvinas  Islands 

1.  An  immediate  ceasefire,  concurrent  with: 

2.  Mutual  withdrawal  and  non-reintroduc- 
tion  of  forces,  according  to  a  schedule  to  be 
established  by  the  Contact  Group. 

3.  The  immediate  introduction  of  a  Con- 
tact Group  composed  of  Brazil,  Peru,  The 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  the  United 
States  into  the  Falkland  Islands,  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  pending  agreement  on  a  defini- 
tive settlement.  The  Contact  Group  will 
assume  responsibility  for: 

(A)  Verification  of  the  withdrawal; 

(B)  Ensuring  that  no  actions  are  taken 
in  the  Islands,  by  the  local  administration, 
which  would  contravene  this  interim  agree- 
ment; and 

(C)  Ensuring  that  all  other  provisions  of 
the  agreement  are  respected. 

4.  Britain  and  Argentina  acknowledge  the 
existence  of  differing  and  conflicting  views 
regarding  the  status  of  the  Falkland  Islands. 

5.  The  two  Governments  acknowledge 
that  the  aspirations  and  interests  of  the 
Islanders  will  be  included  in  the  definitive 
settlement  of  the  status  of  the  Islands. 

6.  The  Contact  Group  will  have  responsi- 
bility for  ensuring  that  the  two  Governments 
reach  a  definitive  agreement  prior  to 

April  30,  1983. 


BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  DOCUMENT, 
MAY  21,  1982 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS:  NEGOTIATIONS 
FOR  A  PEACEFUL  SETTLEMENT 

Argentine  Aggression 

1.  It  is  now  almost  seven  weeks  since  Argen- 
tina invaded  the  Falkland  Islands.  This  un- 
lawful use  of  force  in  unprovoked  aggression 
threatened  not  only  to  destroy  the  democratic 
way  of  life  freely  chosen  by  the  Falkland 
Islanders  but  also  the  basis  on  which  interna- 


tional order  rests.  The  invasion  was  also  a 
singular  act  of  bad  faith:  it  took  place  when 
Britain  and  Argentina  were  engaged  in  ne- 
gotiations in  accordance  with  requests  from 
the  United  Nations. 

2.  On  1  April  the  President  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  had  formally  ap- 
pealed to  Argentina  not  to  invade  the  Falk- 
land Islands.  Yet  on  2  April  Argentina  invad- 
ed. On  3  April  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  passed  its  mandatory  Resolution  502, 
demanding  a  cessation  of  hostilities  and  an 
immediate  withdrawal  of  all  Argentine  forces 
from  the  Islands.  The  same  day,  Argentina 
took  South  Georgia.  In  the  ensuing  weeks  she 
has  shown  no  sign  of  complying  with  the 
Security  Council  Resolution:  on  the  contrary, 
she  has  continued  a  massive  build  up  of  the 
occupying  forces  on  the  Falkland  Islands. 
There  could  hardly  be  a  clearer  demonstra- 
tion of  disregard  for  international  law  and  for 
the  United  Nations  itself. 

The  British  Response 

3.  Britain  need  have  done  nothing  more  than 
rest  on  the  mandatory  Resolution  of  the 
Security  Council.  Indeed,  Britain's  inherent 
right  of  self-defence  under  Article  51  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  would  have  justified 
the  Government  in  adopting  a  purely  military 
policy  for  ending  the  crisis.  But,  in  pursuit  of 
a  peaceful  settlement,  Britain  adopted  a 
policy,  frequently  explained  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  Parliament,  of  building  up  pressure 
on  Argentina. 

Military  pressure  was  exerted  by  the 
rapid  assembly  and  despatch  of  the  British 
Naval  Task  Force.  Diplomatic  pressure,  first 
expressed  in  Security  Council  Resolution  502, 
was  built  up  by  the  clear  statements  of  con- 
demnation of  Argentine  aggression  which 
were  made  by  many  countries  across  the 
world.  It  was  widely  recognised  that  aggres- 
sion could  not  be  allowed  to  stand,  since 
otherwise  international  peace  and  order 
would  be  dangerously  prejudiced  in  many 
regions.  The  members  of  the  European  Com- 
munity, Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada  and 
Norway  joined  Britain  in  rapidly  imposing 
economic  measures  against  Argentina. 


Efforts  for  a  Negotiated  Settlement 

4.  Britain  dedicated  her  maximum  diplomatic 
efforts  to  the  search  for  a  negotiated  solution, 
and  the  Government  kept  Parliament  as  fully 
informed  as  the  confidentiality  of  difficult 
negotiations  would  allow.  Efforts  for  an  in- 
terim agreement  to  end  the  crisis  were  first 
undertaken  by  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr  Alexander  Haig.  His  ideas  for  an 
interim  agreement  were  discussed  repeatedly 
with  Argentina  and  Britain.  The  Government 
expressed  their  willingness  to  consider  Mr 
Haig's  final  proposals,  although  they  pre- 
sented certain  real  difficulties.  Argentina  re- 
jected them.  The  next  stage  of  negotiations 
was  based  on  proposals  originally  advanced 
by  President  Belaunde  of  Peru  and  modified 
in  consultations  between  him  and  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  State.  As  the  Foreign 
and  Commonwealth  Secretary  informed 
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Parliament  on  7  May,  Britain  was  willing  to 
accept  the  final  version  of  these  proposals  for 
an  interim  agreement.  But  Argentina  re- 
jected it. 

5.  Since  then,  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  United  Nations,  Senor  Perez  de  Cuellar, 
has  been  conducting  negotiations  with  Bri- 
tain, represented  by  our  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative at  the  United  Nations,  Sir  Anthony 
Parsons,  and  Argentina,  represented  by  the 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister,  Senor  Ros.  In  these 
negotiations,  as  in  earlier  ones,  Britain  made 
repeated  efforts  to  establish  whether  Argen- 
tina was  willing  to  be  sufficiently  flexible  to 
make  a  reasonable  interim  agreement  possi- 
ble. But  it  became  increasingly  clear  that 
Argentina  was  not  seeking  an  agreement  but 
was  playing  for  time  in  the  negotiation  in  the 
hope  of  holding  on  to  the  fruits  of  aggression, 
with  all  that  this  would  imply  for  the  interna- 
tional rule  of  law.  There  was  an  important 
meeting  of  British  Ministers,  attended  by  Sir 
Anthony  Parsons  and  the  British  Ambassador 
in  Washington,  Sir  Nicholas  Henderson  on 
Sunday  16  May.  On  the  following  day,  Sir 
Anthony  Parsons  returned  to  New  York  and 
handed  to  the  United  Nations  Secretary- 
General  two  documents'. 

•  A  draft  interim  agreement  between 
Britain  and  Argentina  which  set  out  the 
British  position  in  full, 

•  A  letter  to  the  Secretary-General  mak- 
ing clear  the  British  position  that  the  Falk- 
land Islands  dependencies  were  not  covered 
by  the  draft  interim  agreement. 

6.  Sir  Anthony  Parsons  made  clear  to  the 
Secretary-General  that  the  draft  agreement 
represented  the  furthest  that  Britain  could  go 
in  the  negotiations.  He  requested  that  the 
Secretary-General  should  give  the  draft  to 
the  Argentine  Deputy  Foreign  Minister.  The 
Secretary-General  did  this,  and  asked  for  a 
response  within  two  days.  Argentina's  first 
response  to  the  Secretary-General,  late  on 

18  May,  was  equivocal  and  contained  points 
known  to  be  unacceptable  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  Early  on  19  May,  Sir  Anthony  Par- 
sons pointed  this  out  to  the  Secretary- 
General  and  requested  that  Argentina's  final 
position  should  be  conveyed  within  the  two 
day  period  originally  set  for  a  reply  to  the 
British  draft  agreement. 

7.  Argentina's  response,  which  HMG  re- 
ceived late  on  19  May,  represented  a  harden- 
ing of  the  Argentine  position  and  amounted 
to  a  rejection  of  the  British  proposals. 

Britain's  Fundamental  Principles 
in  Negotiations 

8.  The  Government's  approach  in  all  the 
negotiations  has  been  based  on  important 
principles,  which  ministers  have  set  out  re- 
peatedly in  Parliament: 

A.  International  Law:  Argentina's  unlaw- 
ful aggression  must  end  and  Security  Council 
Resolution  502  must  be  implemented.  Ag- 
gression must  not  be  rewarded,  or  small 
countries  across  the  world  would  feel  threat- 
ened by  neighbours  with  territorial  ambitions. 


B.  Freedom:  The  Falkland  Islanders  are 
used  to  enjoying  free  institutions.  The  execu- 
tive and  legislative  councils  were  established 
with  their  agreement  and  functioned  with 
their  participation.  Britain  insisted  that  any 
interim  administration  in  the  Falkland 
Islands  must  involve  democratically  elected 
representatives  of  the  Islanders,  so  as  to 
enable  the  latter  to  continue  to  participate  in 
the  administration  of  their  affairs  and  to  en- 
sure that  they  could  express  freely  their 
wishes  about  the  future  of  the  Islands,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion. 

C.  Sovereignty:  Britain  has  no  doubt  of 
her  sovereignty  over  the  Falkland  Islands, 
having  administered  them  peacefully  since 
1833.  Nevertheless,  successive  British 
Governments  have  been  willing,  without  prej- 
udice, to  include  the  question  of  sovereignty 
in  negotiations  with  Argentina  about  the 
future  of  the  Falkland  Islands.  In  the  recent 
negotiations,  the  Government  have  been  will- 
ing that  an  interim  agreement  should  provide 
for  new  negotiations  about  the  future  of  the 
Islands,  which  likewise  could  discuss  sover- 
eignty in  good  faith,  so  long  as  there  was  no 
prejudgement  as  to  the  outcome  of  negotia- 
tions. Although  Argentina  seemed,  at  one 
point  in  the  United  Nations  Secretary- 
General's  negotiations,  to  be  accepting  a  for- 
mula about  not  pre-judging  the  outcome  of 
future  negotiations,  she  continued  to  insist  on 
other  provisions  running  counter  to  this,  thus 
casting  grave  doubt  on  the  seriousness  of  this 
acceptance.  This  doubt  was  reinforced  by 
repeated  public  statements  by  Argentine 
leaders. 

9.  Britain  upheld  these  principles  in  the 
draft  agreement  which  we  presented  on 

17  May  to  the  United  Nations  Secretary- 
General: 

•  The  agreement  provided  for  complete 
Argentine  withdrawal  from  the  Falkland 
Islands  within  14  days,  thus  terminating  the 
aggression  and  upholding  international  law. 

•  It  provided  that  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive councils  representing  the  Falkland 
Islanders  would  continue  in  existence  and  be 
consulted  by  the  UN  interim  administrator, 
thus  maintaining  the  democratic  structure  of 
the  administration. 

•  It  provided  explicitly  that  the  outcome 
of  negotiations  about  the  future  of  the 
Islands  was  not  prejudged,  thus  safeguarding 
the  British  position  on  sovereignty.  Britain, 
in  participating  in  those  negotiations,  would 
have  been  guided  by  the  wishes  of  the 
Islanders. 

10.  In  the  Secretary-General's  negotia- 
tions, Britain  has  insisted  that  the  Falkland 
Islands  dependencies  should  not  be  covered 
by  an  interim  agreement  to  end  the  crisis. 
South  Georgia  and  the  South  Sandwich 
Islands  are  geographically  distant  from  the 
Falkland  Islands  themselves.  They  have  no 
settled  population.  The  British  title  to  them, 
of  which  the  Government  have  no  doubt,  does 
not  derive  from  the  Falkland  Islands,  and 
these  territories  have  been  treated  as  de- 
pendencies of  the  Falkland  Islands  only  for 
reasons  of  administrative  convenience. 


11.  Throughout  the  negotiations,  Bi 
has  been  firm  on  the  essential  principle 
willing  to  negotiate  on  matters  where  t 
principles  were  not  breached.  In  partici 

A.  In  return  for  Argentine  withdra 
from  the  Falkland  Islands,  Britain  was 
ing  (Article  2(3))  [see  following  annex]  1 
withdraw  her  task  force  to  a  distance  o 
nautical  miles.  She  was  also  willing  to  1 
international  verification  (Article  6(4))  c 
mutual  withdrawal,  in  which  the  Unitet 
tions  might  have  made  use  of  surveillar 
craft  from  third  countries. 

B.  Britain  was  willing  that  the  excl 
zones  (Article  3)  declared  by  herself  an 
Argentina,  and  the  economic  measures 
cle  5)  introduced  during  the  present  cri 
should  be  lifted  from  the  moment  of  ce 
fire,  although  these  actions  would  give 
comfort  to  Argentina  than  to  Britain. 

C.  Britain  was  prepared  to  accept  t 
pointment  of  a  UN  Administrator  (Arti 
6(3))  to  administer  the  government  of  t 
Falkland  Islands.  Britain  wanted  him  t< 
charge  his  functions  in  consultation  wit 
representative  institutions  in  the  island 
legislative  and  executive  councils— whit 
have  been  developed  in  accordance  witl 
terms  of  Article  73  of  the  UN  Charter, 
makes  clear  that  the  interests  of  the  in 
tants  of  non-self-governing  territories  i 
paramount  and  refers  to  the  need  to  ta 
account  of  the  political  aspirations  of  tl 
peoples.)  It  is  inconceivable  that  Britair 
any  other  democratic  country,  could  ao 
that  her  people  should  be  deprived  of  tl 
democratic  rights.  Britain  was  neverthi 
willing  to  accept  that  one  representativ 
the  Argentine  population  of  the  Islands 
30  people  out  of  1800)  should  be  added 
each  of  the  councils. 

Additionally,  Britain  was  willing  to 
the  presence  of  up  to  3  Argentine  obse: 
on  the  Islands  in  the  interim  period. 

D.  Britain  was  willing  (Article  7)  to 
to  re-establishment  of  communications, 
travel,  transport,  postage,  etc,  between 
Falkland  Islands  and  the  Argentine  ma 
on  the  basis  existing  before  the  invasioi 

E.  Britain  was  willing  to  enter  into 
negotiations  (Article  8)  under  the  auspi 
the  UN  Secretary-General  for  a  peacefi 
tlement  of  the  dispute  with  Argentina  i 
the  Falkland  Islands  and  to  seek  the  co 
tion  of  these  negotiations  by  the  target 
of  31  December  1982.  Our  position  was 
no  outcome  to  the  negotiations  should  \ 
either  excluded  or  predetermined. 

12.  Argentina's  final  position  in  the 
negotiations  speaks  for  itself.  In  partici 

A.  Argentina  insisted  that  South  G< 
and  the  South  Sandwich  Islands  be  cov 
by  the  interim  agreement.  One  effect  ol 
would  be  that  British  forces  would  hav< 
withdraw  from  the  British  territory  of 
Georgia. 

B.  Argentina  wanted  thirty  days  fo 
completion  of  the  withdrawal  of  forces, 
wanted  all  forces  to  return  to  their  nor 
bases  and  areas  of  operation,  thus  requ 
British  forces  to  be  enormously  further 
than  Argentine  ones. 
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Argentina  wanted  the  administration 
Islands  to  be  exclusively  the  responsi- 
f  the  United  Nations.  There  would 
jen  Argentine  and  British  observers, 
ministration  would  have  been  free  to 
i  advisers  from  the  population  of  the 
,  in  equal  numbers  from  the  Argentine 
;ion  and  from  the  population  of  British 
The  flags  of  Britain  and  Argentina 
lave  flown  together  with  that  of  the 
Nations. 

Argentina  wanted  free  access  for  her 
Js  to  the  Islands,  with  respect  inter 
residence,  work  and  property.  Argen- 
:o  opposed  a  provision  in  the  British 
jrreement  (end  of  Article  6(3))  but  the 
ministrator  exercising  his  powers  in 
nity  with  the  laws  and  practices  tradi- 

observed  in  the  Islands.  It  was  evi- 
at  Argentina  hoped  to  change  the 
of  Falklands  society  and  its  demo- 
:  make-up  in  the  interim  period,  and 
ejudge  the  future. 

Argentina  proposed  a  formula  about 
itions  on  the  future  of  the  Islands 
stated  that  they  should  be  'initiated' 
t  prejudice  to  the  rights  and  claims 
sitions  of  the  two  parties.  Argentina 
not  accept  an  additional  phrase  stating 
it  the  outcome  would  not  be  pre- 
,  Argentine  leaders  continued  in  public 
that  Argentina  insisted  on  having  sov- 
;y.  In  the  negotiations  Argentina  also 
i  a  provision  in  the  British  draft  (be- 
l  of  Article  9)  which  would  have  en- 
;hat  the  interim  arrangements  should 

place  until  a  definitive  agreement 
;he  future  of  the  Islands  could  be  im- 
ited.  Argentina's  evident  aim  in  resist- 
s  was  that,  if  no  definitive  agreement 
en  reached  by  the  target  date  of  31 
ber  1982,  the  interim  administration 
cease  to  exist  and  a  vacuum  be  created 
Argentina  could  hope  to  fill. 

The  present  crisis  was  brought  about 
;entina's  unlawful  act  of  aggression.  In 
ubsequent  attitude  the  Argentine 
iment  showed  that  they  had  no  respect 
for  democratic  principles  or  for  the 

law.  Britain  stands  firmly  for  both. 


ilX-FALKLAND  ISLANDS: 
*T  INTERIM  AGREEMENT 

jvernment  of  the  Republic  of  Argen- 
id  the  Government  of  the  United 
>m  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
1,  responding  to  Security  Council 
tion  502  (1982)  adopted  on  3  April 
nder  Article  40  of  the  Charter  of  the 
Nations, 

ving  entered  into  negotiations  through 
3d  offices  of  the  Secretary-General  of 
lited  Nations  for  an  interim  agreement 
ning  the  Falkland  Islands  (Islas 
ias),  hereinafter  referred  to  as  'The 

5 , 

iving  in  mind  the  obligations  with 
i  to  non-self  governing  territories  set 
Article  73  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
is,  the  text  of  which  is  annexed  hereto, 
ive  agreed  on  the  following: 


Article  1 

1.  No  provision  of  this  Interim  Agreement 
shall  in  any  way  prejudice  the  rights,  claims 
and  positions  of  either  party  in  the  ultimate 
peaceful  settlement  of  their  dispute  over  the 
Islands. 

2.  No  acts  or  activities  taking  place 
whilst  this  Interim  Agreement  is  in  force 
shall  constitute  a  basis  for  asserting,  suppor- 
ting or  denying  a  claim  to  territorial 
sovereignty  over  the  Islands  or  create  any 
rights  of  sovereignty  over  them. 

Article  2 

1.  With  effect  from  a  specified  time,  24 
hours  after  signature  of  this  Agreement 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  Time  'T'),  each 
party  undertakes  to  cease  and  thereafter  to 
refrain  from  all  firing  and  other  hostile  ac- 
tions. 

2.  Argentina  undertakes: 

(A)  To  commence  withdrawal  of  its 
armed  forces  from  the  Islands  with  effect 
from  Time  T; 

(B)  To  withdraw  half  of  its  armed 
forces  to  at  least  150  nautical  miles  away 
from  any  point  in  the  Islands  by  Time  T  plus 
seven  days;  and 

(C)  To  complete  its  withdrawal  to  at 
least  150  nautical  miles  away  by  Time  T  plus 
fourteen  days. 

3.  The  United  Kingdom  undertakes: 

(A)  To  commence  withdrawal  of  its 
armed  forces  from  the  Islands  with  effect 
from  Time  T; 

(B)  To  withdraw  half  of  its  armed 
forces  to  at  least  150  nautical  miles  away 
from  any  point  in  the  Islands  by  Time  T  plus 
seven  days;  and 

(C)  To  complete  its  withdrawal  to  at 
least  150  nautical  miles  away  by  Time  'T'  plus 
fourteen  days. 

Article  3 

With  effect  from  Time  T,  each  party  under- 
takes to  lift  the  exclusion  zones,  warnings 
and  similar  measures  which  have  been 
imposed. 

Article  4 

On  the  completion  of  the  steps  for 
withdrawal  specified  in  Article  2,  each  party 
undertakes  to  refrain  from  reintroducing  any 
armed  forces  into  the  Islands  or  within  150 
nautical  miles  thereof. 

Article  5 

Each  party  undertakes  to  lift  with  effect 
from  Time  'T'  the  economic  measures  it  has 
taken  against  the  other  and  to  seek  the  lift- 
ing of  similar  measures  taken  by  third 
parties. 

Article  6 

1.  Immediately  after  the  signature  of  the 
present  Agreement,  Argentina  and  the 
United  Kingdom  shall  jointly  sponsor  a  draft 
resolution  in  the  United  Nations  under  the 
terms  of  which  the  Security  Council  would 
take  note  of  the  present  Agreement, 
acknowledge  the  role  conferred  upon  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations 


therein,  and  authorise  him  to  carry  out  the 
tasks  entrusted  to  him  therein. 

2.  Immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  of  this 
Article,  a  United  Nations  administrator, 
being  a  person  acceptable  to  Argentina  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary-General  and  will  be  the  officer 
administering  the  government  of  the  Islands. 

3.  The  United  Nations  administrator 
shall  have  the  authority  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary-General  to  ensure  the  con- 
tinuing administration  of  the  government  of 
the  Islands.  He  shall  discharge  his  functions 
in  consultation  with  the  representative  in- 
stitutions in  the  Islands  which  have  been 
developed  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
Article  73  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, with  the  exception  that  one  represent- 
ative from  the  Argentina  population  normally 
resident  on  the  Islands  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  administrator  to  each  of  the  two  institu- 
tions. The  administrator  shall  exercise  his 
powers  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this 
Agreement  and  in  conformity  with  the  laws 
and  practices  traditionally  obtaining  in  the 
Islands. 

4.  The  United  Nations  administrator 
shall  verify  the  withdrawal  of  all  armed 
forces  from  the  Islands,  and  shall  devise  an 
effective  method  of  ensuring  their  non- 
reintroduction. 

5.  The  United  Nations  administrator 
shall  have  such  staff  as  may  be  agreed  by 
Argentina  and  the  United  Kingdom  to  be 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions under  this  Agreement. 

6.  Each  party  may  have  no  more  than 
three  observers  in  the  Islands. 

Article  7 

Except  as  may  be  otherwise  agreed  between 
them,  the  parties  shall,  during  the  currency 
of  this  Agreement,  reactivate  the  Exchange 
of  Notes  of  5  August  1971,  together  with  the 
Joint  Statement  on  Communications  between 
the  Islands  and  the  Argentine  mainland 
referred  to  therein.  The  parties  shall  accord- 
ingly take  appropriate  steps  to  establish  a 
special  consultative  committee  to  carry  out 
the  functions  entrusted  to  the  Special  Con- 
sultative Committee  referred  to  in  the  Joint 
Statement. 

Article  8 

The  parties  undertake  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions in  good  faith  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations  for 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  their  dispute  and 
to  seek,  with  a  sense  of  urgency,  the  comple- 
tion of  these  negotiations  by  31  December 
1982.  These  negotiations  shall  be  initiated 
without  prejudice  to  the  rights,  claims  or 
positions  of  the  parties  and  without  prejudge- 
ment of  the  outcome. 

Article  9 

This  Interim  Agreement  shall  enter  into  force 
on  signature  and  shall  remain  in  force  until  a 
definitive  agreement  about  the  future  of  the 
Islands  has  been  reached  and  implemented  by 
the  parties.  The  Secretary-General  will  im- 
mediately communicate  its  text  to  the  Securi- 
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ty  Council  and  register  it  in  accordance  with 
Article  102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 


ARGENTINE  DIPLOMATIC  NOTE 
TO  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE, 
MAY  26,  1982 

The  Embassy  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
presents  its  compliments  to  the  Department 
of  State  and  has  the  honor  to  inform,  with 
regard  to  the  proposal  of  the  United  Nations 
Secretary  General  referred  to  the  conflict 
over  the  Islas  Malvinas  and  its  dependencies, 
the  position  of  the  Government  of  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  was  clearly  stated  in  the  Pro- 
posed Agreement  submitted  in  the  course  of 
the  negotiations  held  at  the  United  Nations, 
which  text  reads  as  follows: 

"The  Government  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the 
Parties", 

In  response  to  the  provisions  of  Security 
Council  Resolution  502  (1982)  of  April  3, 
1982,  and  taking  into  account  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations,  Resolution  1514  (XV) 
2065  and  other  Resolutions  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  the  question  of  the  Malvinas 
(Falkland)  Islands,  have  accepted,  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  40  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  assistance  of  the 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations  and 
have  engaged  in  negotiations  and  arrived  at 
the  following  provisional  agreement  relating 
to  the  Malvinas,  South  Georgia  and  South 
Sandwich  Islands,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"The  Islands"  for  the  purposes  of  this  agree- 
ment. 

I.  1.  The  geographical  scope  of  the  area 
within  which  the  withdrawal  of  troops  is  to 
be  carried  out  shall  comprise  the  Malvinas, 
South  Georgia  and  South  Sandwich  Islands. 

2.  The  withdrawal  of  the  forces  of  both 
parties  shall  be  gradual  and  simultaneous. 
Within  a  maximum  period  of  thirty  days,  all 
armed  forces  shall  be  in  their  normal  bases 
and  areas  of  operation. 

II.  With  effect  from  the  signature  of  this 
agreement,  each  party  shall  cease  to  apply 
the  economic  measures  which  it  has  adopted 
against  the  other  and  the  United  Kingdom 
shall  call  for  the  same  action  by  those  coun- 
tries or  groups  of  countries  which,  at  its  re- 
quest, adopted  similar  measures. 

III.  1.  Supervision  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  forces  of  both  countries  shall  be  carried 
out  by  specialized  personnel  of  the  United 
Nations,  whose  composition  shall  be  agreed 
with  the  parties. 

2.  The  interim  Administration  of  the 
Islands  while  the  negotiations  for  final  settle- 
ment of  the  dispute  are  in  progress  shall  con- 
form to  the  following  provisions: 

A)  The  Administration  shall  be  ex- 
clusively the  responsibility  of  the  United  Na- 
tions with  an  appropriate  presence  of 
observers  of  the  parties. 


B)  The  said  Administration  shall  per- 
form all  functions  (executive,  legislative, 
judicial  and  security)  through  officials  of  dif- 
ferent nationality  from  that  of  the  parties. 

C)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
2(A)  and  (B),  and  in  order  not  to  cause  un- 
necessary changes  in  the  way  of  life  of  the 
population  during  the  period  of  the  interim 
Administration  by  the  United  Nations,  local 
judicial  functions  may  be  exercised  in  accord- 
ance with  the  legislation  in  force  on  April  1, 
1982  to  the  full  extent  compatible  with  this 
agreement.  Similarly,  the  United  Nations  in- 
terim Administration  may  appoint  as  advisers 
persons  who  are  members  of  the  population 
of  British  origin  and  Argentines  resident  in 
the  Islands,  in  equal  numbers. 

D)  The  flag  of  the  parties  shall  fly 
together  with  that  of  the  United  Nations. 

E)  During  the  period  of  interim  Ad- 
ministration, communications  shall  be  kept 
open,  without  discriminatory  restrictions  of 
any  kind  for  the  parties,  including  freedom  of 
movement  and  equality  of  access  with  respect 
to  residence,  work  and  property. 

F)  Freedom  of  communication  shall 
also  include  the  maintenance  of  freedom  of 
transit  for  the  state  airline  (Lade)  and  for 
merchant  ships  and  scientific  vessels,  in  addi- 
tion, telephone,  telegraph  and  telex  com- 
munications, Argentine  television  transmis- 
sions and  the  state  petroleum  (YPF)  and  gas 
services  shall  continue  to  operate  freely. 

IV.  The  customs,  traditions  and  way  of 
life  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Islands,  and 
their  social  and  cultural  links  with  their  coun- 
tries of  origin,  shall  be  respected  and 
safeguarded. 

V.  1.  The  parties  undertake  to  enter  im- 
mediately into  negotiations  in  good  faith 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations  for  the  peaceful  and 
final  settlement  of  the  dispute  and,  with  a 
sense  of  urgency,  to  complete  these  negotia- 
tions by  December  31,  1982,  with  a  single  op- 
tion to  extend  until  June  30,  1983,  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, Resolutions  1514  (XV),  2065  (XX)  and 
other  relevant  resolutions  of  the  General 
Assembly  on  the  question  of  the  Malvinas 
Islands.  These  negotiations  shall  be  initiated 
without  prejudice  to  the  rights  and  claims  or 
positions  of  the  two  parties  and  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  they  have  divergent  posi- 
tions on  the  question  of  the  Malvinas,  South 
Georgia  and  South  Sandwich  Islands. 

2.  The  negotiations  shall  be  held  in 
New  York. 

3.  The  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  may  be  assisted  in  the  negotiations 
by  a  contract  group  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  four  States  members  of  the  United 
Nations.  To  that  end,  each  party  shall 
nominate  two  States  and  shall  have  the  right 
to  a  single  veto  of  one  of  the  States 
nominated  by  the  other. 

4.  The  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  shall  keep  the  Security  Council 
assiduously  informed  of  the  progress  of  the 
negotiations. 

VI.  If  the  period  specified  in  point  V(l) 
above  expires  with  out  the  attainement  of  a 


final  agreement,  the  Secretary  Gener; 
draw  up  a  report  addressed  to  the  Ge 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  in  oi 
that  the  latter  may  determine,  as  app 
and  with  greater  urgency,  the  lines  tc 
the  said  final  agreement  should  confoi 
order  to  achieve  a  speedy  settlement 
question." 

The  Argentine  Government,  in  thi 
of  the  position  stated  in  the  aforemen 
proposed  agreement,  which  reflects  tl 
reasonableness  which  has  continuously 
spired  its  negotiating  behaviour,  deep 
regrets  that  the  peace  efforts  carried 
U.N.  Secretary  General,  in  which  puri 
and  final  success  the  Argentine  Repul 
trusted,  have  been  frustrated  as  a  res 
the  unilateral  decision  of  the  British  C 
ment  announced  on  May  20th. 

The  real  possibilities  of  reaching  a 
peaceful  settlement  to  the  conflict  anc 
avoiding,  with  the  responsibility  that  I 
situation  demanded,  further  bloodshec 
imminent  breaking  of  peace  and  secur 
the  hemisphere,  finally  proved  to  be 
disregarded  by  the  intransigence  and 
bornness  with  which  the  Government 
United  Kingdom  has  tried  to  make  th( 
force  prevail  over  reason  and  peace. 

The  Government  of  the  Argentine 
Republic,  therefore,  formally  holds  th< 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  o: 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  responsi 
the  serious  consequences  which  in  the 
may  stem  from  its  denial  to  exhaust  tl 
available  means  towards  a  peaceful  se 
ment,  and  expressly  reserves  its  right: 
legitimate  defense  recognized  by  the  I 
Nations  Charter. 

The  Embassy  of  the  Argentine  Re 
avails  itself  of  this  opportunity  to  ren€ 
the  Department  of  State  the  assuranct 
highest  consideration. 


:The  complete  transcript  of  the  he; 
will  be  published  bv  the  committee  anc 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  c 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
fice,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Aviation 

Protocol  on  the  authenic  quadrilingual 
the  convention  on  international  civil  av 
(TIAS  1591),  with  annex.  Done  at  Mon 
Sept.  30,  1977.1 
Signature:  Australia,2  Aug.  4,  1982. 

Memorandum  of  understanding  concen 
transatlantic  scheduled  service  air  fare 
annexes.  Done  at  Washington  May  2,  1 
Entered  into  force  Aug.  1,  1982,  for  B< 
the  F.R.G.,  France,  Greece,  Ireland,  It 
Netherlands,  Portugal,  Spain,  Switzerk 
U.K.,  U.S.,  and  Yugoslavia. 
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nes 


ntion  for  the  conservation  of  salmon  in 
orth  Atlantic  Ocean.  Done  at  Reykjavik 
I,  1982.1 
cation  deposited:  Iceland,  June  21, 


ime  Matters 

dments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 
as  amended,  on  the  International 
ime  Organization  (TIAS  4044,  6285, 
8606).  Adopted  at  London  Nov.  14, 
Entered  into  force  May  22,  1982,  ex- 
or  Art.  51  which  entered  into  force 
:8,  1982. 
limed  by  the  President:  Aug.  5,  1982. 

TOSS 

col  additional  to  the  Geneva  conventions 
g.  12,  1949  (TIAS  3362,  3363,  3364, 
and  relating  to  the  protection  of  vic- 
if  international  armed  conflicts  (Pro- 
1),  with  annexes.  Adopted  at  Geneva 
3,  1977.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  7, 
i 

sions  deposited:  Mauritius,  Mar.  22, 
Zaire,  June  3,  1982. 

col  additional  to  the  Geneva  conventions 
g.  12,  1949  (TIAS  3362,  3363,  3364, 
,  and  relating  to  the  protection  of  vic- 
)f  noninternational  armed  conflicts  (Pro- 
II).  Adopted  at  Geneva  June  8,  1977. 
•ed  into  force  Dec.  7,  1978.3 
sion  deposited:  Mauritius,  Mar.  22, 


er 

rational  natural  rubber  agreement, 
Done  at  Geneva  Oct.  6,  1979.  Entered 
orce  definitively  April  15,  1982. 
aimed  by  the  President:  July  23,  1982. 

>0 

itution  of  the  U.N.  Industrial  Develop- 
Organization,  with  annexes.  Adopted  at 
ia  Apr.  8,  1979.1 

ications  deposited:  Haiti,  Upper  Volta, 
,  July  9,  1982;  Burundi,  Aug.  9,  1982. 


ention  on  prohibitions  or  restrictions  on 

se  of  certain  conventional  weapons 

i  may  be  deemed  to  be  excessively  in- 

is  or  to  have  indiscriminate  effects,  with 

ced  protocols.  Adopted  at  Geneva 

10,  1980.1 

ication  and  acceptances  deposited: 

lan  Democratic  Republic,  July  20,  1982. 

hts  and  Measures 

ention  concerning  the  creation  of  an  in- 
tional  office  of  weights  and  measures, 
ations  (Annex  1)  and  transient  provi- 

(Annex  2),  as  amended.  Signed  at  Paris 
20,  1875.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  1, 
;  for  the  U.S.  Aug.  2,  1878.  TS  378,  TS 
20  Stat.  709,  43  Stat.  1686. 
ssion  deposited:  Korea,  Dem.  People's 

May  7,  1982. 


Whaling 

International  whaling  convention  and 
schedule  of  whaling  regulations,  as  amended. 
Done  at  Washington  Dec.  2,  1946.  Entered 
into  force  Nov.  10,  1948.  TIAS  1849,  4228. 
Notification  of  adherence  deposited:  Antigua 
and  Barbuda,  July  21,  1982. 

Wheat 

1981  protocol  for  the  sixth  extension  of  the 
wheat  trade  convention,  1971  (TIAS  7144). 
Done  at  Washington  March  24,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  July  1,  1981.  TIAS  10350. 
Ratifications  deposited:  France,  Aug.  9, 
1982;  Venezuela,  Aug.  16,  1982. 

1981  protocol  for  the  first  extension  of  the 
food  aid  convention  1980  (TIAS  10015).  Done 
at  Washington  March  24,  1981.  Entered  into 
force  July  1,  1981.  TIAS  10351. 
Ratification  deposited:  France,  Aug.  9,  1982. 


BILATERAL 

Australia 

Convention  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxa- 
tion and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with 
respect  to  taxes  on  income.  Signed  at  Sydney 
Aug.  6,  1982.  Enters  into  force  upon  ex- 
change of  instruments  of  ratification. 

China 

Memorandum  of  understanding  on  the  de- 
velopment of  bilateral  tourism  relations. 
Signed  at  Beijing  Aug.  5,  1982.  Entered  into 
force  Aug.  5,  1982. 

Costa  Rica 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, with  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing. Signed  at  San  Jose  Mar.  25,  1982. 
Entered  into  force:  Apr.  28,  1982. 

El  Salvador 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, relating  to  the  agreement  of 
Jan.  22,  1981.  Signed  at  San  Salvador 
Mar.  15,  1982. 
Entered  into  force:  Mar.  26,  1982. 

France 

Memorandum  of  understanding  covering 
cooperation  in  the  field  of  geological  sciences. 
Signed  at  Orleans  and  Reston  July  8  and  23, 
1982.  Entered  into  force  July  23,  1982. 

Iceland 

Memorandum  of  understanding  for  scientific 
and  technical  cooperation  in  earth  sciences. 
Signed  at  Reykjavik  and  Reston  Jan.  28  and 
Apr.  9,  1982.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  9, 
1982. 

Mexico 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of 
Nov.  9,  1972,  as  amended  (TIAS  7697,  9436, 
9647,  10159,  10234),  concerning  frequency 
modulation  broadcasting  in  the  88-108  MHz 
band.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Mex- 
ico and  Tlatelolco  Mar.  18  and  July  2,  1982. 
Entered  into  force  July  2,  1982. 


Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of 
July  31,  1970,  as  amended  and  extended 
(TIAS  6941,  7927),  for  a  cooperative 
meteorological  observation  program  in  Mex- 
ico. Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Mexico 
and  Tlatelolco  June  17  and  July  16,  1982. 
Entered  into  force  July  16,  1982;  effective 
Aug.  1,  1982. 

Netherlands 

Arrangement  concerning  the  installation  and 
support  of  a  USAFE  LORAN  C/D  transmit- 
ter site,  with  annex.  Signed  at  Ramstein  and 
The  Hague  May  17  and  July  12,  1982. 
Entered  into  force  July  12,  1982. 

Pakistan 

Agreement  concerning  general  security  of 
military  information.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Islamabad  Apr.  6,  June  21  and  24, 
1982.  Entered  into  force  June  24,  1982. 

Panama 

Agreement  concerning  transfer  of  the  Ancon 
District  Court  (Building  310)  from  the  U.S.  to 
Panama.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Panama  July  13,  1982.  Entered  into  force 
July  13,  1982. 

Poland 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of 
Aug.  2,  1976  concerning  fisheries  off  the 
coast  of  the  United  States  (TIAS  8524).  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington 
May  20  and  24,  1982.  Entered  into  force 
July  27,  1982. 

Sierra  Leone 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, relating  to  the  agreement  of  August 
31,  1978  (TIAS  9210),  with  memorandum  of 
negotiations.  Signed  at  Freetown  July  28, 
1982.  Entered  into  force  July  28,  1982. 

Spain 

Agreement  concerning  fisheries  off  the  coast 
of  the  U.S.  with  annexes  and  agreed  minutes. 
Signed  at  Washington  July  29,  1982.  Enters 
into  force  on  a  date  to  be  agreed  upon  by  ex- 
change of  notes,  following  the  completion  of 
internal  procedures  of  both  governments. 

Sudan 

Mutual  defense  assistance  agreement.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Khartoum 
Apr.  8  and  22,  1981.  Entered  into  force 
Apr.  22,  1981. 

Agreement  concerning  the  grant  of  defense 
articles  and  services  under  the  military 
assistance  program.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Khartoum  Aug.  24  and  30,  1981. 
Entered  into  force  Aug.  30,  1981. 

U.S.S.R. 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of 
Nov.  26,  1976,  as  amended,  concerning 
fisheries  off  the  coast  of  the  U.S.  (TIAS 
8528).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  Apr.  22  and  29,  1982. 
Entered  into  force:  August  6,  1982. 
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Yugoslavia 

Agreement  relating  to  the  air  transport 
agreement  of  Dec.  15,  1977  (TIAS  9364),  and 
the  nonscheduled  air  services  agreement  of 
Sept.  27,  1973  (TIAS  7819,  9460),  with 
memorandum  of  understandings.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Belgrade  Mar.  17  and 
May  19,  1982.  Entered  into  force  May  19, 
1982;  effective  April  1,  1982. 

Zaire 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales 
of  agricultural  commodities  of  Apr.  3,  1982. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Kinshasa 
June  21  and  July  7,  1982.  Entered  into  force 
July  7,  1982. 

Zambia 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales 
of  agricultural  commodities  of  June  20,  1982. 
Signed  at  Lusaka  July  16,  1982.  Entered  into 
force  July  16,  1982. 


'Not  in  force. 
2Subject  to  acceptance. 
3Not  in  force  for  the  U.S. 


August  1982 

August  1 

Kenyan  President  Daniel  arap  Moi  announces 
the  quelling  of  an  attempted  coup,  the  first 
attempted  military  takeover  in  that  country. 
Responding  to  Israel's  military  strikes  in 
Beirut,  the  U.N.  Security  Council  unanimous- 
ly adopts  Resolution  516  reaffirming  and 
recalling  its  earlier  resolutions  on  Lebanon, 
since  the  June  6  invasion,  and  demanding 
that  a  new  cease-fire  be  put  immediately  into 
effect. 

August  2 

President  Reagan  tells  Israel's  Foreign 
Minister  that  it  is  crucial  that  the  violence 
ends  in  order  to  stop  the  bloodshed  and  pro- 
vide food  and  medical  supplies  to  the  civilian 
population  of  west  Beirut.  Israel  receives 
renewed  assurance  from  Ambassador  Philip 
Habib,  the  President's  special  emissary  to  the 
Middle  East,  that  the  PLO  has  agreed  in 
principle  to  depart  Beirut. 

United  Kingdom  opposes  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration embargo  against  providing  U.S. 
technology  to  Soviet  Union  for  use  in  con- 
structing a  natural  gas  pipeline  from  Siberia 
to  Western  Europe.  This  action  follows 
similar  moves  by  France  and  Italy. 

Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  withdraws 
credentials  of  U.S.  journalist  Andrew  Nagor- 
ski,  a  Newsweek  correspondent,  causing  his 
departure  from  that  country  for  allegedly 
violating  Soviet  standards  for  covering  news. 
Nagorsky  is  accused  of  "passing  himself  off 
as  a  Soviet  newspaper  editor  and  a  Polish 
tourist"  and  of  traveling  to  a  section  of  the 
Soviet  Union  which  is  off  limits  to  foreigners. 
U.S.  responds  by  expelling  a  Soviet  jour- 
nalist. 


August  3-5 

Meeting  in  Washington,  U.S.  and  European 
Community  (EC)  officials  reach  a  preliminary 
agreement  that  would  limit  EC  exports  of  11 
steel  products  into  the  U.S.  market  over  the 
next  3  years. 

August  4 

In  response  to  an  Israeli  attack  on  west 
Beirut,  President  Reagan  calls  on  Prime 
Minister  Begin  to  scrupulously  observe  a 
cease-fire  in  place. 

By  a  vote  of  14  to  0,  with  1  abstention 
(U.S.),  U.N.  Security  Council  adopts  Resolu- 
tion 517  calling  for  an  immediate  cease-fire, 
withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces,  censure  of  Israel 
for  failing  to  comply  with  Resolutions  508, 
509,  512,  513,  515,  and  516,  and  calling  for 
the  return  of  Israeli  troops  to  their  August  1 
positions. 

August  5 

Senior  Lebanese  officials  report  that  the  PLO 
has  submitted  a  new  proposal,  which  includes 
a  timetable  for  the  withdrawal  of  PLO  forces 
from  west  Beirut. 

August  6 

According  to  Lebanese  officials,  the  PLO  ac- 
cepts all  major  points  regarding  the 
withdrawal  as  negotiated  by  Ambassador 
Habib. 

U.S.  vetoes  draft  resolution  presented  by 
the  Soviet  Union  to  the  U.N.  Security  Coun- 
cil condemning  Israel  for  "not  implementing 
Resolutions  516  (1982)  and  517  (1982)  and 
calling  for  suspension  of  military  aid  to 
Israel." 

By  a  vote  of  204-202,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  backs  the  Administration's 
arms  control  policy  against  proponents  of  an 
immediate  nuclear  freeze.  The  resolution  calls 
on  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  reduce 
their  nuclear  weapons  and  conclude  "an 
equitable  and  verifiable  agreement  which 
freezes  strategic  nuclear  forces  at  equal  and 
substantially  reduced  levels."  The  nonbinding 
measure  requires  no  action  on  the  part  of  the 
President. 

August  7 

Following  the  Socialist  Party's  withdrawal  of 
support,  Italy's  coalition  government,  headed 
by  Prime  Minister  Giovanni  Spadolini,  col- 
lapses. 

August  8 

Ambassador  Habib  presents  a  departure  plan 
for  the  PLO  from  Beirut  to  Israeli  Defense 
Minister  Ariel  Sharon  and  returns  to  Beirut 
to  brief  Lebanese  leaders  on  the  meeting. 

August  9 

U.S.  formally  presents  to  Israel  a  departure 
plan  for  west  Beirut  which  calls  for  a 
multinational  force  to  assist  in  facilitating  the 
withdrawal  of  PLO  offices,  leaders,  and  com- 
batants from  west  Beirut. 

U.S.  Embassy  in  Damascus  is  attacked  by 
a  crowd  protesting  the  U.S.  position  on 
Israel's  invasion  on  Lebanon. 


In  Vienna,  U.S.  and  West  Germai 
a  "memorandum  of  understanding"  to 
establish  a  mission  to  study  celestial  < 
in  space. 

Second  U.N.  Conference  on  the  E 
tion  and  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Spac 
(UNISPACE  '82)  is  held  in  Vienna,  A 
August  9-21.  James  Beggs,  Administ 
NASA,  heads  the  U.S.  delegation. 

August  12 

The  Lebanese  Government  suspends  l 
tions  after  Israeli  jets  bomb  west  Beii 
11  hours. 

By  unanimous  vote,  U.N.  Securitj 
cil  adopts  Resolution  518  recalling  its 
resolutions  since  the  June  6  invasion  i 
pressing  its  most  serious  concerns  abc 
Israel's  continued  military  activities  in 
Lebanon  and  particularly  in  and  arour 
Beirut." 

In  a  formal  protest,  the  EC  charg 
President  Reagan's  ban  on  pipeline  eq 
ment  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  "an 
ceptable  interference  in  European  Ec< 
Community  affairs."  Key  Western  alii 
nounce  they  will  defy  ban. 

August  13 

Berlin  marks  21st  anniversary  of  the  1 
Wall. 

Lebanon  negotiations  resume.  PL( 
leaders  send  Ambassador  Habib  a  list 
guerrillas  to  leave  Beirut  and  the  Aral 
tries  willing  to  accept  them. 

August  15 

Israeli  Cabinet  announces  acceptance 
for  the  deployment  of  a  multinational 
peacekeeping  force  in  Lebanon. 

August  16 

Ambassador  Habib  returns  to  Beirut  f 
Israel  and  briefs  Prime  Minister  Wazz; 
the  Israeli  concessions. 

U.S.  and  China  sign  new  communi 
August  16,  and  issue  it  August  17— gc 
ing  both  countries'  relations  with  Taiw 
the  communique,  China  pledges  to  pea 
seek  reunification  with  Taiwan,  and  th 
promises  to  gradually  reduce  and  not  t 
ceed  current  levels  of  arms  sales  to  Ta 

Liberian  head  of  state  and  Commai 
in-Chief,  Samuel  Kanyon  Doe,  makes  o 
working  visit  to  Washington,  D.C.,  An 
gust  16-19,  1982. 

Salvador  Jorge  Blanco  is  sworn  in 
President  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  I 
delegation  representing  President  Reaj 
his  inauguration  include  Ellsworth  Bun 
head  of  the  delegation;  Robert  Andersc 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Dominican  Re] 
Rep.  Mickey  Edwards  of  Oklahoma;  Ar 
bassador  J.  William  Middendorf,  II,  Pe 
nent  Representative  of  the  U.S.  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States;  Thon 
Enders,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  f< 
Inter-American  Affairs;  Otto  J.  Reich, 
ant  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  Ir 
tional  Development;  Weston  Adams,  m 
U.S.  National  Committee  of  UNESCO; 
Edwin  W.  Thomas,  Regional  Administr 
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era]  Services  Administration;  John  Ellis 
ti,  president,  Intr-America  Investments, 
;  Michael  Cardenas,  CPA/financial  consul- 
,  Fresno,  California;  William  C.  Doherty, 
:utive  director,  American  Institute  for 
j  Labor,  and  James  P.  Regan  of  Beverly 
5,  California. 

;ust  18 

ing  approved  the  plan  for  deploring  a 
tinational  peacekeeping  force  to  oversee 
withdrawal  of  guerrillas  from  west 
•ut,  the  Lebanese  Government  asks  the 
.,  France,  and  Italy  to  contribute  troops 
ne  force. 

fust  19 

eli  Cabinet  approves  withdrawal  plan  for 
;stinian  and  Syrian  forces  in  west  Beirut. 

pist  20 

sident  Reagan  announces  that  agreement 
been  reached  to  end  the  west  Beirut 
is  and  orders  a  force  of  800  U.S.  Marines 
articipate  in  a  multinational  force  to 
titate  the  evacuation  of  PLO  offices, 
lers,  and  combatants  from  west  Beirut. 
With  the  current  grain  sales  agreement 
to  expire  September  30,  the  Soviet  Union 
;pts  President  Reagan's  offer  of  a  1-year 
;nsion. 

rust  21 

first  group  of  about  400  PLO  combatants 
in  their  departure  from  Lebanon  by  ship 
Cyprus.  Elements  of  the  French  multina- 
lal  force  arrive  in  Beirut. 

rust  23 

hir  Gemayel  is  elected  President  of 
lanon. 

rust  25 

,ht-hundred  combat-equipped  U.S.  Marines 
i  in  Lebanon  as  part  of  the  multinational 
:e  facilitating  the  implementation  of  the 
arture  plan. 

rust  26 

.gan  Administration  orders  trade  sanc- 
ks  against  a  major  French  Government- 
tied  company  and  the  French  subsidiary  of 
|\merican  oil-equipment  company  for  defy- 
the  U.S.  embargo  against  the  delivery  of 
i  ipment  for  the  Soviet-Western  Europe 
j  iral  gas  pipeline. 

rust  30 

uir  Arafat,  PLO  chairman,  departs  Beirut 
nd  for  Greece.  ■ 
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Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

No.         Date  Subject 

Conventional  arms  transfers  to 
the  Third  World  report 
released. 
Shultz:  statement  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance  on 
the  Caribbean  Basin. 
U.S.,  Mexico  implement  new 
visa  agreement  for 
businessmen. 
Shipping  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (SCC),  Subcommittee 
on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 
(SOLAS),  working  group  on 
the  carriage  of  dangerous 
goods,  Aug.  17. 
*237      8/3        U.S.  Organization  for  the  In- 
ternational Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Consultative  Com- 
mittee (CCITT),  message 
handling  systems  working 
party,  Aug.  24. 
CCITT,  integrated  services 
digital  network,  Aug.  26. 
CCITT,  study  group  D, 

Aug.  25. 
SCC,  SOLAS,  Sept.  8 
SCC,  SOLAS,  panel  on  bulk 
cargoes,  Sept.  15. 
'242      8/5        U.S.,  Sri  Lanka  amend  tex- 
tile agreement,  Apr.  20  and 
29. 
CCITT,  study  group  A, 

Aug.  24. 
CCITT,  modem  working  party, 

study  group  D,  Aug.  24. 
Advisory  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Investment, 
Technology,  and  Develop- 
ment, Sept.  14. 
U.S.,  Haiti  sign  textile  agree- 
ment, Mar.  25  and  Apr.  1. 
Foreign  Relations  of  the 
United  States,  1952-1954, 
Volume  XIII:  Indochina 
released  (in  two  parts), 
Aug.  21. 
*248      8/13      Program  for  the  official  work- 
ing visit  of  Commander  in 
Chief  Samuel  Kanyon  Doe  of 
Liberia,  Aug.  16-21. 
*249      7/29     George  S.  Vest  sworn  in  as 
Ambassador  to  the  Euro- 
pean Communities,  Oct.  30, 
1981  (bio.  data). 
*250      8/16      SCC,  SOLAS,  Sept.  8. 
•251      8/16     CCITT  and  U.S.  Organization 
for  the  International  Radio 
Consultative  Committee 
(CCIR),  Sept.  8. 


*238 

8/3 

•239 

8/3 

*240 

8/3 

*241 

8/3 

*243 

8/6 

•244 

8/6 

*245 

8/6 

*246 

8/12 

247 

8/13 

*252 
*253 


8/17 


8/17 


*254      8/17 


*255      8/17 


'256      8/18 


257 
*258 


8/20 
8/20 


'259      8/23 


260 
'261 


8/24 
8/26 


'262      8/26 


'263      8/26 


*264 
*265 


8/28 
8/28 


*266      8/28 


'267 
'268 


8/27 
8/30 


James  Daniel  Theberge  sworn 
in  as  Ambassador  to  Chile, 
Mar.  4  (bio.  data). 

Arthur  H.  Davis,  Jr.,  sworn 
in  as  Ambassador  to 
Paraguay,  July  28  (bio. 
data). 

Robert  Werner  Duemling 
sworn  in  as  Ambassador  to 
Suriname,  July  29  (bio. 
data). 

George  W.  Landau  sworn  in 
as  Ambassador  to 
Venezuela,  July  30  (bio. 
data). 

U.S.,  Sri  Lanka  amend  textile 
visa  system,  July  14  and  20. 

Shultz:  news  conference. 

John  Hughes  sworn  in  as 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Public  Affairs  and  Depart- 
ment spokesman  (bio.  data). 

Robert  H.  Phinny  sworn  in  as 
Ambassador  to  Swaziland 
(bio.  data). 

Shultz:  interview  on  "Meet 
the  Press,"  Aug.  22. 

U.S.,  Canada  extend  tele- 
communications arrange- 
ment to  transborder  fixed 
satellite  services. 

Regional  Foreign  Policy  Con- 
ference, Los  Angeles, 
Sept.  10. 

U.S.,  Palau  sign  new  compact 
of  free  association. 

SCC,  SOLAS,  Sept.  23. 

SCC,  SOLAS,  working  group 
on  radiocommunications, 
Sept.  15. 

SCC,  SOLAS,  working  group 
on  stability,  load  lines,  and 
safety  of  fishing  vessels, 
Sept.  14. 

SCC,  SOLAS,  working  group 
on  safety  of  navigation, 
Sept.  27. 

Program  for  the  official 
working  visit  of  President 
Vigids  Finnbogadottir  of 
Iceland,  Sept.  7-10. 


•Not  printed  in  the  Bulletin. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Foreign  Relations 
Volume  Released 


The  Department  of  State  released  on 
August  21,  1982,  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  United  States,  1952-1954,  Vol.  XIII, 
Indochina  (in  two  parts).  This  is  the 
third  volume  to  be  released  of  16  record- 
ing the  years  1952-54.  The  Foreign 
Relations  series  has  been  published  con- 
tinuously since  1861  as  the  official 
record  of  American  foreign  policy. 

The  volume  presents  2,497  pages  of 
documentation,  most  of  it  previously  un- 
published and  newly  declassified,  on 
U.S.  policy  in  Indochina  during  the 
period.  Arrangement  of  the  material  is 
chronological.  Part  1  covers  the  period 
from  January  1952  to  April  1954;  Part  2 
carries  the  story  to  the  end  of  1954.  The 
documentation  is  accompanied  by 
scholarly  aides,  including  a  complete  list 
of  sources.  The  index  to  both  parts  is  in 
Part  2. 

Developments  covered  in  Part  1  in- 
clude U.S.  military  assistance  to  French 
Union  forces;  U.S.  military,  economic, 
and  diplomatic  support  rendered  to  the 
Associated  States  of  Indochina  in  the 
face  of  the  Viet  Minh  insurgency  in  Viet- 
nam; and  the  Viet  Minh  invasion  of  Laos 
in  1953.  Part  2  contains  extensive 
materials  on  the  question  of  U.S.  in- 
tervention in  the  seige  of  Dienbienphu; 
the  search  for  concerted  allied  action  in 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1954  (the 
Geneva  conference  period);  the  increased 
U.S.  role  in  the  state  of  Vietnam  follow- 
ing the  Geneva  accords;  and  the  begin- 
nings of  American  aid  programs  in  all 
three  of  the  Indochinese  nations. 

The  documents  in  this  volume  are 
closely  related  to  those  included  in 
Volume  XVI,  the  Geneva  conference, 
published  in  1981,  and  in  Volume  XII, 
Part  1,  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific, 
scheduled  for  subsequent  publication. 
The  events  recorded  in  this  volume  were 
documented  in  brief  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  study  United  States-Vietnam 
Relations  191,5-1967  (Pentagon  Papers), 
Book  1 .  The  comprehensive  diplomatic 
record  published  represents  the 
authoritative  record  of  the  developments 
of  1952-54. 

Foreign  Relations,  1952-54,  Volume 
XIII,  was  prepared  in  the  Office  of  the 
Historian,  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs, 
Department  of  State.  Copies  of  Volume 
XIII  (Department  of  State  publication 


9211)  may  be  obtained  for  $35.00 
(domestic  postpaid).  Checks  or  money 
orders  should  be  sent  to  the  U.S. 
Government  Book  Store,  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  D.C.  20520. 


Press  release  247  of  Aug.  13,  1982. 


Department  of  State 


Free,  single  copies  of  the  following  Depart- 
ment of  State  publications  are  available  from 
the  Public  Information  Service,  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

President  Reagan 

A  New  Opportunity  for  Peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  Burbank,  Sept.  1,  1982  (Current 
Policy  #417). 

Secretary  Shultz 

U.S.  Approach  to  Problems  in  the  Caribbean 
Basin,  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
Aug.  2,  1982  (Current  Policy  #412). 

Africa 

Background  Notes  on  South  Africa  (July 
1982). 

Canada 

U.S.-Canada  Relations  (GIST,  Aug.  1982). 

East  Asia 

U.S. -China  Joint  Communique,  Assistant 
Secretary  Holdridge,  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Aug.  18,  1982  (Current 
Policy  #413). 

Europe 

Implementation  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act: 
Twelfth  Semiannual  Report,  President's 
report  to  the  Commission  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  Aug.  1982  (Special 
Report  #100). 

General 

U.S.  National  Security,  Atlas  of  U.S.  Foreign 
Relations,  May  1982  (Bulletin  Reprint). 

Human  Rights 

Human  Rights  Conditions  in  El  Salvador, 
Assistant  Secretary  Abrams,  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  July  29,  1982 
(Current  Policy  #411). 

Middle  East 

Lebanon:  Plan  for  the  PLO  Evacuation  from 
West  Beirut,  President's  statement, 
Secretary's  news  conference  (excerpts,  fact 
sheet  on  arrangements,  texts  of  departure 
plan,  exchange  of  notes  between  the  United 
States  and  Lebanon,  and  President's  letters 
to  the  U.N.  Secretary  General  and  the  U.S. 
Congress,  Aug.  1982  (Current  Policy  #415). 


Narcotics 

Drug  Problem:  Americans  Arrested  Al 
(GIST,  Aug.  1982).  International  Nar 
Control  (GIST,  Sept.  1982). 

Refugees 

Afghan  Refugees  in  Pakistan  (GIST,  S« 
1982). 

Western  Hemisphere 

Certification  of  Progress  in  El  Salvado 
Assistant  Secretary  Enders,  House  I 
Affairs  Committee,  July  29,  1982  (Ci 
Policy  #410.) 

Building  the  Peace  in  Central  America 
Assistant  Secretary  Enders,  Com- 
monwealth Club,  San  Francisco,  Aug 
1982  (Current  Policy  #414). 

South  Atlantic  Crisis:  Background,  Coi 
sequences,  Documentation,  Apr.  21-1 
1982  (Selected  Documents  #21). 

Background  Notes  on  Paraguay  (July 
1982).  ■ 


GPO  Sales 


Publications  may  be  ordered  by  catalog 
stock  number  from  the  Superintendent 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
.Washington,  D.C.  201,02.  A  25%  discou 
made  on  orders  for  100  or  more  copies 
one  publication  mailed  to  the  same  add 
Remittances,  payable  to  the  Superinten 
Documents,  must  accompany  orders.  P 
shown  below,  which  include  domestic  p< 
are  subject  to  change. 


Agriculture  Commodities.  Agreement 
Sudan.  TIAS  10075.  6  pp.  $1.75.  (C 
No.  S9. 10:10075.) 

International  Military  Education  and  ' 
ing  (IMET).  Agreement  with  St.  V 
and  the  Grenadines.  TIAS  10076.  5 
$1.75.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:10076.) 

Fisheries  off  the  Coasts  of  the  Unite< 
States.  Agreement  with  Norway.  1 

10077.  38  pp.  $2.75.  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:10077). 

Patents — Deposit  of  Microorganisms. 
ment  with  Other  Governments.  TI/ 

10078.  11  pp.  $2.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:l' 
International  Tin  Agreement,  1975.  A 

ment  with  Other  Governments.  TI/ 

10079.  2  pp.  $1.50.  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:10079.) 

Atomic  Energy — Retransfer  of  Nucle 
Power  Light  Water  Reactor  Tech 
nology.  Agreement  with  France.  T. 

10080.  15  pp.  $2.25.  (Cat.  No. 
S9. 10:10080.) 

International  Military  Education  and  1 
ing  (IMET).  Agreement  with  St.  L 
TIAS  10081.  7  pp.  $1.75.  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:10081.) 

Narcotic  Drugs — Illicit  Crop  Detectic 
System.  Agreement  with  Mexico.  T 
10082.  5  pp.  $1.75.  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:10082.)  ■ 
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"...  When  we  see  aggression,  we  will  call  it  aggression.  When  we 
see  subversion,  we  will  call  it  subversion.  When  we  see  repression,  we 
will  call  it  repression. " 
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Addressing  the  U.N.  General  Assembly,  Secretary  Shultz  emphasizes  the  necessity  for 
realism,  persistence,  and  steadfastness  of  purpose  in  dealing  with  the  world's  problems. 
American  foreign  policy,  Shultz  states,  is  based  upon  four  fundamental  ideas:  realism; 
strength  of  power  and  purpose;  the  need  to  generate  consent,  build  agreements,  and 
negotiate  on  key  issues;  and  the  belief  that  progress  is  possible. 
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U.N.  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 


U.S.  Foreign  Policy: 
Realism  and  Progress 


by  Secretary  Shuitz 


Address  before  the  37th  session 

of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 

in  New  York  on  September  30,  19821 


I  begin  by  paying  tribute  to  our  new 
Secretary  General,  who  has  brought 
great  distinction  to  the  office  during  his 
brief  tenure.  Dag  Hammarskjold  once 
told  the  General  Assembly  that  "inde- 
pendence, impartiality,  objectivity— they 
all  describe  essential  aspects  of  what, 
without  exception,  must  be  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Secretary  General."  Javier 
Perez  de  Cuellar,  a  man  of  the  Third 
World  and,  I  am  proud  to  note,  of  the 
New  World  as  well,  has  already  demon- 
strated his  strict  adherence  to  this  most 
exacting  standard.  In  so  doing,  he  has 
earned  the  esteem  of  my  government 
and  the  gratitude  of  all  who  believe  in 
the  purposes  of  the  charter. 

I  congratulate,  as  well,  Mr.  Hollai 
[Imre  Hollai,  Deputy  Foreign  Minister] 
of  Hungary  upon  his  election  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  37th  Session  of  the  General 
Assembly. 

As  I  stand  before  you  today,  I  can- 
not help  but  reflect  on  my  relation  to 
this  city  and  to  this  hall.  I  was  born 
about  4  miles  from  here.  I  was  reared 
and  educated  not  far  away,  just  across 
the  Hudson  River.  And  I  took  a  tour 
through  this  building  just  after  it  opened 
in  1952  marveling  at  the  reality  of  a 
temple  erected  in  the  hope,  at  least,  of 
abolishing  war. 

When  I  took  that  tour  back  in  the 
early  fifties,  there  was  great  public  in- 
terest in  what  was  called  "the  Medita- 
tion Room."  I  understand  the  room  is 


still  here.  But  in  the  years  since  then, 
this  institution  has  become  more  famous 
for  talk  than  for  meditation.  This  hall 
has  heard  great  ideas  eloquently  ex- 
pressed. It  has  also  heard  doubletalk, 
platitudes,  and  ringing  protestations  of 
innocence— all  too  often  aimed  at 
camouflaging  outrageous  and  inhuman 
acts. 

But  we  must  not  ridicule  words.  I 
believe  that  the  greatest  advance  in 
human  history  was  not  the  wheel,  the 
use  of  electricity,  or  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine.  Indispensable  to  prog- 
ress- as  these  have  been,  our  most  re- 
markable achievement  was  the  slow, 
clumsy  but  triumphant  creation  of 
language.  It  is  words  that  released  our 
ancestors  from  the  prison  of  the  soli- 
tary. Words  gave  us  the  means  to  trans- 
mit to  our  children  and  the  future  the 
crowning  jewel  of  human  existence: 
knowledge.  The  code  of  Hammurabi,  the 
Bible,  the  analects  of  Confucius,  the 
teachings  of  the  Buddha,  the  Koran,  the 
insights  of  Shakespeare,  the  creed  of 
Mahatma  Gandhi  or  Martin  Luther 
King— all  these  are  arrangements  of 
words. 

Is  it  not  profoundly  revealing  that 
the  first  victims  of  tyrants  are— words? 
No  people  better  know  the  meaning  of 
freedom  than  those  who  have  been  ar- 
rested, beaten,  imprisoned,  or  exiled  be- 
cause of  what  they  said.  A  single  man 
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speaking  out — a  Lech  Walesa  for  ex- 
ample— is  more  dangerous  than  an  ar- 
mored division. 

All  of  us  here — whether  we  arrived 
after  a  short  1-hour  flight,  as  I  did,  or 
came  from  the  other  side  of  the  globe, 
as  many  of  you  did — enter  this  audi- 
torium for  one  main  purpose:  to  talk 
about  what  our  governments  see  as  the 
problems  ahead  and  how  they  should  be 
solved.  On  one  point,  at  least,  we  can  all 
agree:  The  problems  are  many  and  diffi- 
cult. I  shall  not  try,  in  the  minutes  allot- 
ted me,  to  deal  with  each — or  even 
most — of  those  issues  in  detail.  Instead, 
I  want  to  give  you  some  sense  of  the 
principles  and  general  approach  the 
United  States  will  take  toward  our  com- 
mon problems. 

Americans  are,  by  history  and  by  in- 
clination, a  practical  and  pragmatic 
people — yet  a  people  with  a  vision.  It  is 
the  vision — usually  simple  and  some- 
times naive — that  has  so  often  led  us  to 
dare  and  to  achieve.  President  Reagan's 
approach  to  foreign  policy  is  grounded 
squarely  on  standards  drawn  from  the 
pragmatic  American  experience.  As  De 
Tocqueville  pointed  out,  "To  achieve  its 
objective,  America  relies  on  personal  in- 
terest, and  gives  full  reign  to  the 
strength  and  reason  of  the  individual." 
That  is  as  true  now  as  when  it  was  said 
150  years  ago.  Our  principal  instrument, 
now  as  then,  is  freedom.  Our  adver- 
saries are  the  oppressors,  the  totali- 
tarians,  the  tacticians  of  fear  and 
pressure. 

On  this  foundation,  President 
Reagan's  ideas  and  the  structure  of  his 
foreign  policy  are  so  straightforward 
that  those  of  us  enmeshed  in  day-to-day 
details  may  easily  lose  sight  of  them. 
The  President  never  does;  he  consistent- 
ly brings  us  back  to  fundamentals.  To- 
day, I  will  talk  about  those  funda- 
mentals. They  consist  of  four  ideas  that 
guide  our  actions. 

•  We  will  start  from  realism. 

•  We  will  act  from  strength,  both  in 
power  and  purpose. 

•  We  will  stress  the  indispensable 
need  to  generate  consent,  build  agree- 
ments, and  negotiate  on  key  issues. 

•  We  will  conduct  ourselves  in  the 
belief  that  progress  is  possible,  even 
though  the  road  to  achievement  is  long 
and  hard. 


Reality 

If  we  are  to  change  the  world  we  must 
first  understand  it.  We  must  face 
reality — with  all  its  anguish  and  all  its 
opportunities.  Our  era  needs  those  who, 
as  Pericles  said,  have  the  clearest  vision 
of  what  is  before  them,  glory  and 
danger  alike,  and,  notwithstanding,  go 
out  to  meet  it. 

Reality  is  not  an  illusion  nor  a 
sleight  of  hand,  though  many  would 
have  us  believe  otherwise.  The  enor- 
mous, grinding  machinery  of  Soviet 


.  .  .  realism  shows 
us  a  world  deeply 
troubled,  yet  with 
reason  for  hope.  There  is 
one  necessary  condition: 
The  only  way  we  can 
enhance  and  amplify  the 
human  potential  is  by 
preserving,  defending, 
and  extending  those 
most  precious  of  condi- 
tions— freedom  and 
peace. 


propaganda  daily  seeks  to  distort  reali- 
ty, to  bend  truth  for  its  own  purposes. 
Our  world  is  occupied  by  far  too  many 
governments  which  seek  to  conceal  truth 
from  their  own  people.  They  wish  to  im- 
prison reality  by  controlling  what  can  be 
read  or  spoken  or  heard.  They  would 
have  us  believe  that  black  is  white  and 
up  is  down. 

Much  of  present-day  reality  is  un- 
pleasant. To  describe  conditions  as  we 
see  them,  as  I  do  today  and  as  President 
Reagan  has  over  the  course  of  his  presi- 
dency, is  not  to  seek  confrontation.  Far 
from  it.  Our  purpose  is  to  avoid  mis- 
understanding and  to  create  the 
necessary  preconditions  for  change.  And 
so,  when  we  see  aggression,  we  will  call 
it  aggression.  When  we  see  subversion, 


we  will  call  it  subversion.  When  w< 
repression,  we  will  call  it  repressio 

•  Events  in  Poland,  for  examp 
cannot  be  ignored  or  explained  aw; 
The  Polish  people  want  to  be  their 
master.  Years  of  systematic  tyrani 
could  not  repress  this  desire,  and  r 
will  martial  law.  But  in  Poland  tod 
truth  must  hide  in  corners. 

•  Nor  can  we  simply  turn  our 
and  look  the  other  way  as  Soviet  d 
sions  brutalize  an  entire  populatior 
Afghanistan.  The  resistance  of  the 
Afghan  people  is  a  valiant  saga  of 
times.  We  demean  that  valor  if  we 
not  recognize  its  source. 

•  And  Soviet  surrogates  inten 
in  many  countries,  creating  a  new 
colonialism  at  the  moment  in  histoi 
when  peoples  around  the  globe  hac 
lifted  that  burden  from  their  backs 

•  Nor  will  we  shy  away  from  £ 
ing  of  other  problems  affecting  the 
and  developing  worlds.  Much  of  th 
veloping  world  is  threatened  by  a  ( 
of  confidence  in  financial  institutio: 
the  stultifying  effects  of  state-cont 
economies.  The  naturally  vibrant  e 
mies  of  many  Western  nations  and 
between  the  world's  major  trading 
ners  are  threatened  by  recession  ai 
ing  protectionism.  The  great  allian 
that  shore  up  world  stability  and 
growth — our  hemispheric  partners 
and  NATO,  and  the  Western  and 
Japanese  industrial  democracies—; 
challenged  by  new  as  well  as  chron 
strains. 

•  Finally,  the  shadow  of  war  s 
darkens  the  future  of  us  all.  There 
ultimate  safety  in  a  nuclear  balanct 
terror  constantly  contested.  There 
peace  of  mind  at  a  time  when  incre 
numbers  of  nations  appear  willing 
launch  their  armies  into  battles  for 
causes  which  seem  local  but  have 
ramifications  for  regional  and  even 
global  harmony. 

The  list  of  troubles  is  long;  the 
danger  of  despair  great.  But  there 
another  side  to  the  present  reality; 
a  reality  of  hope.  We  are  living  in  i 
tastic  time  of  opportunity. 

Historians  in  the  future  will  sui 
marvel  over  the  accomplishments 
achieved  by  human  beings  in  the  la 
half  of  this  century.  We  have  expai 
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rentiers  of  thought— in  science, 
gy,  and  engineering;  in  painting, 
c,  and  mathematics;  in  technology 
architecture— far  beyond  the  point 
ne  could  have  dared  predict,  much 
hoped  for.  We  know  much  today 
t  the  oceans  and  forests  and  the 
>gical  strata  that  lock  in  the  story  of 
jast.  We  know  more  about  a  baby— 
ie  brain— than  was  accumulated  in 
lillenia  before  our  time.  We  are 
ling  to  produce  food  for  all  of  us;  we 
10  longer  helpless  before  the  threat 
sease;  we  explore  our  universe  as  a 
ler  of  course.  We  are  confronting 
lature  of  nature  itself.  The  oppor- 
;ies  are  grand.  This,  too,  is  a  clear 

ty- 

Thus,  realism  shows  us  a  world 
,'ly  troubled,  yet  with  reason  for 
L  There  is  one  necessary  condition: 
only  way  we  can  enhance  and 
Jify  the  human  potential  is  by  pre- 
ing,  defending,  and  extending  those 
t  precious  of  conditions — freedom 
i  peace. 

ngth 

"rica's  yearning  for  peace  does  not 
us  to  be  hesitant  in  developing  our 
igth  or  in  using  it  when  necessary, 
ed,  clarity  about  the  magnitude  of 
Droblems  we  face  leads  inevitably  to 
ilistic  appreciation  of  the  import- 
i'  of  American  strength.  The  strength 
ie  free  world  imposes  restraint,  in- 
>  accommodation,  and  reassures 
e  who  would  share  in  the  creative 
k  that  is  the  wonderful  consequence 
oerty. 

Strength  means  military  forces  to  in-  H 
I  that  no  other  nation  can  threaten  J 
j>ur  interests,  or  our  friends.  But  k 
n  I  speak  of  strength,  I  do  not  mean  | 
;ary  power  alone.  To  Americans,  * 

ingth  derives  as  well  from  a  solid 
• ;iomic  base  and  social  vitality  at 
|e  and  with  our  partners.  And,  most    s 
'ilamentally,  the  true  wellspring  of 
•ngth  lies  in  America's  moral  commit- 
f.t. 

The  bulwark  of  America's  strength 
'lilitary  power  for  peace.  The 
ferican  people  have  never  accepted 
"kness,  nor  hesitancy,  nor  abdication. 
1  will  not  put  our  destiny  into  the 


hands  of  the  ruthless.  Americans  today 
are  emphatically  united  on  the  necessity 
of  a  strong  defense.  This  year's  defense 
budget  will  insure  that  the  United  States 
will  help  its  friends  and  allies  defend 
themselves — to  make  sure  that  peace  is 
seen  clearly  by  all  to  be  the  only  feasible 
course  in  world  affairs. 


Along  with  military  readiness  and 
capability  must  come  the  willingness  to 
employ  it  in  the  cause  of  peace,  justice, 
and  security.  Today  in  Beirut  the  U.S. 
Marines — together  with  our  allies  Italy 
and  France — are  helping  the  Lebanese 
Government  and  Armed  Forces  assure 
the  safety  of  the  peoples  of  that 


Secretary  Shultz  with  Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick,  U.S.  Permanent  Representative  to  the  U.N. 
and  U.N.  Secretary  General  Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar. 
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Secretary's  Bilateral 
Meetings 


Secretary  Shultz  was  in  New  York 
September  26-October  1  and  Octo- 
ber 3-7,  1982,  for  the  opening  of  the 
37th  session  of  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly.  While  there  he  held  bilateral 
meetings  with  foreign  leaders  from 
around  the  world,  some  of  whom  are  il- 
lustrated here. 


Western  Europe/Canada 
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October  1,  1982.  (Left  to  right) 
Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affair 
Allan  J.  MacEachen  (Canada),  Foreign 
Minister  Claude  Cheysson  (France), 
Secretary  Shultz,  Secretary  of, 
State  for  Foreign  and 
Commonwealth  Affairs, 
Francis  Pym  (U.K.), 
Foreign  Office  State 
Secretary  Berndt  von 
Staden  (West  Germany) 


September  30,  1982. 
Minister  of  State  foi 
Foreign  Affairs 
Dr.  Butrus  Ghali 
(Egypt) 


Africa 


September  27,  1982.  Foreign 
Minister  Ramiro  Saraiva  Guerreiro 
(Brazil) 


(Photos  by  Kristin  Hodson) 


October  6,  1982.  The  Secretai 
luncheon  for  ministers  from  1 
tries:  Minister  of  External  Al 
M.  Mogwe  (Botswana),  Minis 
Charge  of  Foreign  Affairs  Pa 


Soviet  Union 


September  28,  1982.  Foreign 
Minister  Andrei  Gromyko 
(Soviet  Union) 


»n),  Commissioner  of  Foreign  Affairs 
>eration  Idriss  Miskine  (Chad), 
of  Foreign  Affairs  Said  Madi  Kafe 
s),  Commissioner  of  State  for  Foreign 
larcos  Mba  Ondo  (Equatorial 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  Obed 
•  (Ghana),  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
»uko  (Kenya),  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
irles  Dube  Molapo  (Lesotho),  Minister 
fn  Affairs  Henry  Boimah  Fahnbulleh 
,  Minister  of  State  in  Charge  of 
Affairs  Mohammed  Boucetta  (Moroc- 
ster  of  Foreign  Affairs  Joaquim 


Alberto  Chissano  (Mozambique),  Minister  of 
Education  and  Culture  Joaquim  Rafael  Branco 
(Sao  Tome  and  Principe),  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  Abdulai  Conteh  (Sierra  Leone), 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Jama  Barre  Ab- 
durahman  (Somalia),  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Muhammad  Mirghani  Mubarak  (Sudan), 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Salim  A.  Salim 
(Tanzania),  Minister  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Albert  W.  Picho-Owiny  (Uganda), 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Lameck  K.  H. 
Goma  (Zambia),  and  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  Witness  Mangwende  (Zimbabwe). 


September  29,  1982.  (Left  to 
right)  Foreign  Minister  Suppiah 
Dhanabalan  (Singapore),  Foreign 
Minister  Muhammad  Ghazali  bin 
Shafie  (Malaysia),  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  Sin- 
nathamby  Rajaratnam  (Singa- 
pore), Secretary  Shultz,  Foreign 
Minister  Carlos  P.  Romulo 
(Philippines),  Foreign  Minister 
Sawetsila  Siddhi  (Thailand), 
Foreign  Minister  Kusumaatmaja 
Mochtar  (Indonesia) 


We  are  seldom  con- 
fronted with  simple 
issues  of  right  and 
wrong,  between  good 
and  evil.  Only  those  who 
do  not  bear  the  direct 
burden  of  responsibility 
for  decision  and  action 
can  indulge  themselves 
in  the  denial  of  that 
reality. 


tormented  capital.  Our  Marines  repre- 
sent an  extension  of  American  power, 
not  for  war  but  to  secure  the  peace. 
They  are  there  to  speed  the  moment 
when  all  foreign  forces  depart  from 
Lebanon.  There  must  be  early  agree- 
ment on  a  timetable  for  the  full  appli- 
cation of  Lebanon's  independence, 
sovereignty,  and  territorial  integrity. 
Lebanon  deserves  the  world's  help — to 
secure  peace  and  to  rebuild  a  thriving 
society. 

America  will  continue  to  use  its 
strength  with  prudence,  firmness,  and 
balance.  We  intend  to  command  the  re- 
spect of  adversaries  and  to  deserve  the 
confidence  of  allies  and  partners. 

The  engine  of  America's  strength 
is  a  sound  economy.  In  a  time  of  reces- 
sion, industrialized  and  less  developed 
nations  alike  are  bedeviled  by  excessive 
inflation,  restricted  markets,  unused 
capacity,  stagnating  trade,  growing 
pressure  for  protectionism,  and  the  most 
potent  enemy  of  expansion— pervasive 
uncertainty. 

The  United  States,  with  its  vast 
human  and  scientific  resources,  can  sur- 
vive an  era  of  economic  strife  and  decay. 
But  our  moral  commitment  and  our  self- 
interest  require  us  to  use  our  technologi- 
cal and  productive  abilities  to  build  last- 
ing prosperity  at  home  and  to  contribute 
to  a  sound  economic  situation  abroad. 


President  Reagan  has  instituted  a 
bold  program  to  get  the  American 
economy  moving.  Our  rate  of  inflation  is 
down  markedly,  and  we  will  keep  it 
down.  This  will  add  stability  to  the  value 
of  the  dollar  and  give  greater  confidence 
to  international  financial  markets. 

The  recent  drop  in  U.S.  interest 
rates  will  stimulate  new  investments 
within  and  beyond  our  shores.  Conserva- 
tion through  market  pricing  of  energy 
has  reduced  U.S.  demand  for  world 
energy  supplies.  We  are  putting  the 
recession  behind  us.  A  growing  and 
open  American  economy  will  provide 
new  markets  for  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced elsewhere  and  new  opportunities 
for  foreign  investment.  Just  as  we  have 
a  stake  in  worldwide  recovery,  others 
will  prosper  as  our  recovery  develops. 

For  wider  prosperity  to  take  hold, 
we  must  cooperatively  attend  these  in- 
ternational issues. 

•  The  lure  of  protectionist  trade 
policies  must  be  resisted— whether  in  the 
form  of  overt  import  restrictions  and  ex- 
port subsidies  or  by  more  subtle  domes- 
tic programs.  These  can  only  distort 
world  trade  and  impair  growth  every- 
where. Let  us  determine  to  make  the 
November  ministerial  meeting  of  the 
GATT  [General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade]  a  time  to  stem  these  protec- 
tionist pressures  and  reinvigorate  posi- 
tive efforts  for  a  more  open  trading 
system. 

•  The  implications  of  the  external 
debt  of  many  nations  must  be  under- 
stood. Immediate  debt  problems  are 
manageable  if  we  use  good  sense  and 
avoid  destabilizing  actions.  But  the 
magnitude  of  external  debt  will  almost 
inevitably  reduce  resources  available  for 
future  lending  for  development  pur- 
poses. Economic  adjustment  is  im- 
perative. The  International  Monetary 
Fund  can  provide  critical  help  and  guid- 
ance in  any  country's  efforts  to  smooth 
the  adjustment  process.  The  new 
borrowing  arrangement  proposed  by  the 
United  States  can  be  crucial  to  this  ef- 
fort. 

•  And  the  necessity  of  reducing 
government  interference  in  the  market 
must  be  recognized.  Every  nation  has 


the  right  to  organize  society  as  its 
habitants  wish,  but  economic  facts 
not  be  ignored.  Those  facts  clearly 
demonstrate  that  the  world's  comr. 
economies  have  failed  abysmally  tc 
the  needs  of  their  peoples.  The  ne^ 
prosperous  industrialized  nations  a 
those  with  the  most  free  and  open 
markets. 

The  bedrock  of  our  strength 
moral  and  spiritual  character.  Ti: 

sources  of  true  strength  lie  deeper 
economic  or  military  power— in  th< 
cation  of  a  free  people  which  know 
responsibility.  America's  institutioi 
those  of  freedom  accessible  to  evei 
son  and  of  government  as  the  accc 
able  servant  of  the  people.  Equal  c 
tunity;  due  process  of  law;  open  tr 
jury;  freedom  of  belief,  speech,  an< 
assembly— our  Bill  of  Rights,  our 
guarantees  of  liberty  and  limited  g 
ment— were  hammered  out  in  cent 
of  ordeal.  Because  we  care  about  t 
human  values  for  ourselves,  so  mu 
then  be  concerned,  and  legitimatel; 
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i  abuses  of  freedom,  justice,  and 
unitarian  principles  beyond  our 
iers.  This  is  why  we  will  speak  and 
for  prisoners  of  conscience,  against 
•orism,  and  against  the  brutal  silenc- 
of  the  Soviet  Helsinki  Watch  Corn- 
tee.  This  is  why  we  are  anxious  to 
ticipate  in  periodic  reviews  of  the 
nan  rights  performance  of  ourselves 
veil  as  others.  We  welcome  scrutiny 
)ur  own  system.  We  are  not  perfect, 
1  we  know  it,  but  we  have  nothing  to 
e. 

Our  belief  in  liberty  guides  our 
cies  here  in  the  United  Nations  as 
where.  Therefore,  in  this  forum  the 
ited  States  will  continue  to  insist 
in  fairness,  balance,  and  truth.  We 
s  the  debate  on  human  rights  serious- 
We  insist  upon  honesty  in  the  use  of 
guage;  we  will  point  out  inconsist- 
ies,  double  standards,  and  lies.  We 
I  not  compromise  our  commitment  to 
th. 

adiness  To  Solve  Problems 

i  world  has  work  to  do  for  the 
lists,  the  pragmatists,  and  the  free. 
th  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
ubled  circumstances  of  the  hour  and 
h  a  strengthened  ability  to  act,  we 
id,  as  well,  the  vision  to  see  beyond 

immediate  present. 

All  of  us  here  represent  nations 
ich  must  understand  and  accept  the 
)erative  of  fair  engagement  on  the 
jes  before  us  and,  beyond  that,  of 
nmon  effort  toward  shared  goals, 
lether  we  are  seeking  to  bring  peace 
regional  conflict  or  a  resolution  of 
inmercial  differences,  the  time  of  im- 
l-ed  solutions  has  passed.  Conquest, 
hssure,  acquiescence  under  duress 
ire  common  in  decades  not  long  past, 
;  not  today.  Not  everybody  who  wants 
1  concerns  addressed  will  find  us  auto- 
jtically  receptive.  But  when  negotia- 
ps  are  in  order,  America  is  prepared 
jgo  to  work  on  the  global  agenda  and 
Jdo  so  in  a  way  that  all  may  emerge 
,;ter  off  and  more  secure  than  before. 
J  We  manage  our  problems  more  in- 
digently, and  with  greater  mutual 
jderstanding,  when  we  can  bring  our- 
'ves  to  recognize  them  as  expressions 

mankind's  basic  dilemma.  We  are 


Imre  Hollai,  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  of  Hungary  and  President  of  the  37th  Regular  Ses- 
sion of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  with  Secretary  Shultz. 


seldom  confronted  with  simple  issues  of 
right  and  wrong,  between  good  and  evil. 
Only  those  who  do  not  bear  the  direct 
burden  of  responsibility  for  decision  and 
action  can  indulge  themselves  in  the 
denial  of  that  reality.  The  task  of  states- 
manship is  to  mediate  between  two— or 
several— causes,  each  of  which  often  has 
a  legitimate  claim. 

It  is  on  this  foundation  that  the 
United  States  stands  ready  to  try  to 


solve  the  problems  of  our  time— to  over- 
come chaos,  deprivation,  and  the  height- 
ened dangers  of  an  era  in  which  ideas 
and  cultures  too  often  tend  to  clash  and 
technologies  threaten  to  outpace  our  in- 
stitutions of  control. 

We  are  engaged  in  negotiations  and 
efforts  to  find  answers  to  issues  affect- 
ing every  part  of  the  globe  and  every 
aspect  of  our  lives  upon  it. 

The  Middle  East.  The  agony  of  the 
Middle  East  now  exceeds  the  ability  of 
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news  bulletins  or  speeches  to  express;  it 
is  a  searing  wound  on  our  consciousness. 
The  region  is  in  constant  ferment. 
Unrest  flares  into  violence,  terror,  insur- 
rection, and  civil  strife.  War  follows 
war.  It  is  clear  to  everyone  in  this  hall 
that  international  peace,  security,  and 
cooperative  progress  cannot  be  truly 
achieved  until  this  terrible  regional  con- 
flict is  settled. 

All  of  us  have  witnessed  in  the  past 
several  months  a  graphic  reminder  of 
the  need  for  practical  peace  negotiations 
in  the  Middle  East.  Of  the  nations  in  the 
world  which  need  and  deserve  peace, 
Israel  surely  holds  a  preeminent  place. 
Of  the  peoples  of  the  world  who  need 
and  deserve  a  place  with  which  they  can 
truly  identify,  the  Palestinian  claim  is 
undeniable. 

But  Israel  can  only  have  permanent 
peace  in  a  context  in  which  the  Pales- 
tinian people  also  realize  their  legitimate 
rights.  Similarly,  the  Palestinian  people 


will  be  able  to  achieve  their  legitimate 
rights  only  in  a  context  which  gives  to 
Israel  what  it  so  clearly  has  a  right  to 
demand— to  exist,  and  to  exist  in  peace 
and  security. 

This  most  complex  of  international 
conflicts  cannot  be  resolved  by  force. 
Neither  the  might  of  armies  nor  the 
violence  of  terrorists  can  succeed  in  im- 
posing the  will  of  the  strong  upon  the 
weak.  Nor  can  it  be  settled  simply  by 
the  rhetoric  of  even  the  most  carefully 
worded  document.  It  can  only  be  re- 
solved through  the  give  and  take  of 
direct  negotiations  leading  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  practical  arrangements  on 
the  ground. 

In  other  words,  it  can  only  be  re- 
solved through  hard  work.  For  those 
who  believe  that  there  is  no  contradic- 
tion between  permanent  peace  for  Israel 
and  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  Pales- 
tinian people — and  for  those  who  believe 
that  both  are  essential  for  peace  and 
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A  PROCLAMATION1 

The  United  Nations  was  born  out  of  the 
massive  human  suffering  and  destruction 
caused  by  the  Second  World  War.  From  the 
outset,  the  United  States,  one  of  the  principal 
architects  and  founders  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, has  worked  to  make  it  a  forum  for 
debate  among  all  peace-loving  nations  and  to 
support  its  purpose  of  preventing  war  and 
conflict  through  conciliation  and  cooperation. 
Because  that  goal  has  not  been  fully  achieved 
and  because  the  U.N.  has  been  misused,  to- 
day's world  is  too  often  fraught  with  strife, 
division,  and  conflict.  But,  despite  the  abuse 
and  shortcomings,  the  United  Nations  can 
still  be  instrumental  in  facilitating  and 
overseeing  agreements  to  end  conflict,  in  pro- 
viding a  center  for  reducing  tensions  through 
dialogue  and  debate,  and  in  addressing  the 
problems  of  underdevelopment  which  can 
spur  conflict. 

Americans  can  take  pride  in  having  pro- 
vided significant  moral,  political,  and  finan- 
cial support  for  the  United  Nations  since  its 
inception.  That  support  will  be  maintained 
and  the  United  States  will  continue  to  play  a 
prominent  role  in  the  organization,  using  it  to 


champion  the  values  and  ideals  which  under- 
lie our  own  society  and  which  originally 
helped  to  inspire  the  formation  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  designate  Sunday,  October  24, 
1982,  as  United  Nations  Day.  On  this  day  I 
urge  all  Americans  to  better  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  activities  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  United  Nations. 

I  have  appointed  Robert  Anderson  to 
serve  as  1982  United  States  National  Chair- 
man for  United  Nations  Day  and  welcome  the 
role  of  the  United  Nations  Association  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  working  with 
him  to  celebrate  this  special  day. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  this  fourteenth  day  of 
September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen 
hundred  and  eighty-two,  and  of  the  In- 
dependence of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  two  hundred  and  seventh. 

Ronald  Reagan 


that  neither  can  be  achieved  withou 
other — the  task  can  truly  be  a  laboi 
love. 

On  September  1,  President  Rea 
challenged  the  parties  to  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  to  make  a  fresh  star 
the  road  to  peace  in  the  Middle  Eas 
The  Camp  David  agreements,  restii 
squarely  on  U.N.  Security  Council 
Resolution  242,  with  its  formula  of 
peace  for  territory,  remain  availabh 
those  who  would  accept  the  challenj 
make  this  journey  with  us.  The  roa< 
not  be  easy  but,  in  his  statement,  P 
dent  Reagan  made  a  number  of  pro 
posals  which,  for  those  who  are  will 
to  join  the  effort,  make  the  journey 
safer  and  easier.  I  call  on  all  concer 
to  accept  President  Reagan's  challe 
and  hasten  the  realization  of  true  p- 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Arms  Control.  In  addition  to  t 
imperative  need  to  resolve  regional 
problems,  there  is  an  equally  signifi 
global  imperative:  to  halt,  and  revei 
the  global  arms  buildup.  As  an  Arm 
can,  I  am  aware  that  arms  control ; 
disarmament  are  a  special  responsil 
of  the  world's  most  powerful  nation 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  U 
And  as  an  American,  I  can  report  t 
we  are  fulfilling  our  responsibility  t 
seek  to  limit  and  reduce  convention 
and  nuclear  arms  to  the  lowest  pos: 
levels. 

With  this  goal  in  mind,  Preside) 
Reagan  has  initiated  a  comprehensi 
program  for  negotiated  arms  reduc 
In  central  Europe,  the  most  heavily 
armed  region  on  this  planet,  the 
Western  allies  are  seeking  substant 
reductions  in  NATO  and  Warsaw  P 
troops  to  equal  levels.  To  achieve  tl 
goal,  we  have  recently  introduced  a 
proposal  designed  to  revitalize  the  1 
in  Vienna  on  mutual  and  balanced  r 
tions  in  military  manpower. 

In  the  area  of  strategic  arms,  tl 
United  States  has  also  taken  the  ini 
tive  by  calling  for  a  one-third  reduc 
in  the  number  of  nuclear  warheads 
American  and  Soviet  ballistic  missil 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
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i  deliver.  And  in  the  talks  in  Geneva 
intermediate-range  nuclear  forces, 
United  States  has  gone  even  further, 
asking  the  Soviet  Union  to  agree  to  a 
d  proposal  for  eliminating  an  entire 
egory  of  weapons  from  the  arsenals 
:he  two  sides. 

But  as  important  as  these  negotia- 
is  are,  the  problem  of  arms  control 
mot  be  left  to  the  two  superpowers. 
5  threat  of  nuclear  proliferation  ex- 
ds  to  every  region  in  the  world  and 
nands  the  attention  and  energy  of 
;ry  government.  This  is  not  solely,  or 
m  primarily,  a  concern  of  the  super- 
vers.  The  non-nuclear  countries  will 
;  be  safer  if  nuclear  intimidation  is 
led  to  already  deadly  regional  con- 
ts.  The  developing  nations  will  not  be 
re  prosperous  if  scarce  resources  and 
sntific  talent  are  diverted  to  nuclear 
apons  and  delivery  systems. 
Unfortunately,  as  the  task  becomes 
re  important,  it  also  becomes  more 
ficult.  Greater  quantities  of  dangerous 
terials  are  produced,  and  new  sup- 
ers emerge  who  lack  a  clear  commit- 
nt  to  nonproliferation.  But  the  tech- 
ogy  that  helped  to  create  the  prob- 
is  can  supply  answers  as  well.  Vigor- 
i  action  to  strengthen  the  barriers  to 
session  and  to  resolve  disputes 
icefully  can  remove  the  insecurities 
.t  are  the  root  of  the  problem.  The 
ited  States,  for  its  part,  will  work  to 
hten  export  controls,  to  promote 
iader  acceptance  of  safeguards,  to 
je  meaningful  actions  when  agree- 
nts  are  violated,  and  to  strengthen 
'  International  Atomic  Energy  Agen- 
As  our  action  last  week  in  Vienna 
»uld  make  clear,  we  will  not  accept  at- 
ipts  to  politicize — and,  therefore, 
asculate— such  vital  institutions. 
i 

ogress 

i 

jhaps  the  most  common  phrase 
J)ken  by  the  American  people  in  our 
|  ire  than  two  centuries  of  national  life 
3  been:  "You  can't  stop  progress."  Our 
jople  have  always  been  imbued  with 
p  conviction  that  the  future  of  a  free 
|ople  would  be  good. 


America  continues  to  offer  that  vi- 
sion to  the  world.  With  that  vision  and 
with  the  freedom  to  act  creatively,  there 
is  nothing  that  people  of  goodwill  need 
fear. 

I  am  not  here  to  assert,  however, 
that  the  way  is  easy,  quick,  or  that  the 
future  is  bound  to  be  bright.  There  is  a 
poem  by  Carl  Sandburg  in  which  a 
traveler  asks  the  sphinx  to  speak  and 
reveal  the  distilled  wisdom  of  all  the 
ages.  The  sphinx  does  speak.  Its  words 
are:  "Don't  expect  too  much." 

That  is  good  counsel  for  all  of  us 
here.  It  does  not  mean  that  great  ac- 
complishments are  beyond  our  reach. 
We  can  help  shape  more  constructive  in- 
ternational relations  and  give  our  child- 
ren a  better  chance  at  life.  It  does  mean, 
however,  that  risk,  pain,  expense,  and 
above  all  endurance  are  needed  to  bring 
those  achievements  into  our  grasp. 

We  must  recognize  the  complex  and 
vexing  character  of  this  world.  We 
should  not  indulge  ourselves  in  fantasies 
of  perfection  or  unfulfillable  plans  or 
solutions  gained  by  pressure.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  leaders  not  to  feed  the 
growing  appetite  for  easy  promises  and 
grand  assurances.  The  plain  truth  is 
this:  We  face  the  prospect  of  all  too  few 
decisive  or  dramatic  breakthroughs;  we 
face  the  necessity  of  dedicating  our 
energies  and  creativity  to  a  protracted 
struggle  toward  eventual  success. 

Conclusion 

That  is  the  approach  of  my  country— be- 
cause we  see  not  only  the  necessity,  but 
the  possibility,  of  making  important 
progress  on  a  broad  front. 

•  Despite  deep-seated  differences 
between  us  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
negotiators  of  both  sides  are  now  at 


work  in  a  serious,  businesslike  effort  at 
arms  control. 

•  President  Reagan  has  issued  an 
important  call  for  an  international  con- 
ference on  military  expenditure.  The 
achievement  of  a  common  system  for  ac- 
counting and  reporting  is  the  pre- 
requisite for  subsequent  agreement  to 
limit  or  curtail  defense  budgets. 

•  The  Caribbean  Basin  initiative 
establishes  the  crucial  bond  between 
economic  development  and  economic 
freedom.  It  can  be  a  model  for  fair  and 
productive  cooperation  between  econo- 
mies vastly  different  in  size  and  char- 
acter. 

•  And  the  diplomatic  way  is  open  to 
build  stability  and  progress  in  southern 
Africa  through  independence  for 
Namibia  under  internationally  acceptable 
terms. 

Realism  and  a  readiness  to  work 
long  and  hard  for  fair  and  freely  agreed 
solutions— that  is  our  recipe  for  op- 
timism. That  is  the  message  and  the  of- 
fer which  my  government  brings  to  you 
today. 

I  began  my  remarks  here  today  with 
an  informal  personal  word.  Let  me  end 
in  the  same  spirit.  We  must  be  deter- 
mined and  confident.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared for  trouble  but  always  optimistic. 
In  this  way  the  vast  bounties  produced 
by  the  human  mind  and  imagination  can 
be  shared  by  all  the  races  and  nations 
we  represent  here  in  this  hall. 

A  predecessor  of  mine  as  Secretary 
of  State,  whose  portrait  hangs  in  my  of- 
fice, conveyed  the  essence  of  America's 
approach  to  the  world's  dangers  and 
dilemmas.  He  said  we  would  act  with  "a 
stout  heart  and  a  clear  conscience,  and 
never  despair." 

That  is  what  John  Quincy  Adams 
said  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  I 
give  you  my  personal  pledge  today  that 
we  will  continue  in  that  spirit,  with  that 
determination,  and  with  that  confidence 
in  the  future. 


'Department  press  release  303  of  Oct.  1, 
1982,  and  USUN  press  release  71.  ■ 
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News  Conference  of  September  28 
(Excerpts) 


Q.  When  the  Palestinian  fighters  were 
forced  to  leave  Beirut,  they  said  that 
they  had  America's  word  of  honor  that 
those  they  left  behind  would  not  be 
harmed.  Now  comes  U.N.  Ambassador 
Jeane  Kirkpatrick  who  says  that 
America  must  share  in  the  blame  for 
these  massacres.  My  question  to  you  is 
do  you  agree  with  that  judgment? 

A.  I  think  the  manner  in  which 
Jeane  said  that — and  she's  talked  to  me 
about  it — was  one  about  the  responsibili- 
ty of  all  of  us  back  over  a  period  of  time 
with  regard  to  the  separation  and  divi- 
sions in  Lebanon,  the  whole  matter  of 
the  Middle  East  and  not  doing  more  to 
bring  about  the  peace  that  we're  trying 
so  hard  now  to  get. 

I  don't  think  that  specifically  there 
could  be  assigned  as  a  responsibility  on 
our  part  for  withdrawing  our  troops. 
They  were  sent  in  there  with  one  under- 
standing: They  were  there  to  oversee  and 
make  sure  that  the  PLO  [Palestine 
Liberation  Organization]  left  Lebanon. 
And  that  mission  was  completed,  virtual- 
ly without  incident  and  they  left.  Then, 
who  could  have  foreseen  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  President-elect  that  led  to  the 
other  violence  and  so  forth. 

Q.  Why  did  you  give  orders  to  our 
representative  at  the  United  Nations 
to  vote  against  an  inquiry  to  find  out 
how  it  happened  and  why? 

A.  As  I  understand  it,  there  were 
things  additional  in  that  inquiry,  things 
that  we  have  never  voted  for  and  will 
not  hold  still  for,  such  things  as  sanc- 
tions and  such  things  as  voting  Israel 
out  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  can't  recall  exactly  now  what  it 
was  that  caused  our  vote  to  be  negative 
on  that.  But  the  Lebanese  and  the 
Israelis  are  apparently  going  forward 
with  such  an  inquiry. 


Q.  Do  you  have  a  plan  for  getting 
the  United  States  out  of  Lebanon  if 
fighting  should  break  out  there,  or 
could  the  Marine  presence  there  lead 
to  another  long  entanglement,  such  as 
Vietnam? 

A.   No,  I  don't  see  anything  of  that 


kind  taking  place  there  at  all.  And  the 
Marines  are  going  in  there  into  a  situa- 
tion with  a  definite  understanding  as  to 
what  we're  supposed  to  do.  I  believe 
that  we  are  going  to  be  successful  in 
seeing  the  other  foreign  forces  leave 
Lebanon.  And  then  at  such  time  as 
Lebanon  says  that  they  have  the  situa- 
tion well  in  hand,  why,  we'll  depart. 

Q.  If  fighting  should  break  out 
again,  would  you  pull  the  Marines 
out? 

A.  You're  asking  a  hypothetical 
question,  and  I've  found  out  that  I  never 
get  in  trouble  if  I  don't  answer  one  of 
those.  [Laughter] 


Q.  It  has  been  reported  that  you 
believe  that  Israel  is  sabotaging  your 
peace  initiative,  and  also  that  you  now 
believe  that  Israel  has  become  the 
Goliath  in  the  Middle  East,  and  that 
the  other  countries — the  Arab  coun- 
tries— are  the  David.  Did  you  say 
that?  Do  you  believe  that? 

A.  I  didn't  say  it  exactly  that  way. 
In  fact,  I  didn't  say  that  I  thought  they 
were  the  Goliath.  I  said  that  one  of  the 
things,  as  the  negotiations  approach  and 
we  proceed  with  this  peacemaking  busi- 
ness, that  Israel  should  understand,  as 
we  have  come  to  understand  from  talk- 
ing to  other  Arab  states,  that  where 
from  the  very  beginning  all  of  us,  in- 
cluding Israel,  have  thought  of  it  as  a 
tiny  country  fighting  for  its  life  sur- 
rounded by  larger  states  and  hostile 
states  that  want  to  see  it  destroyed,  that 
their  military  power  has  become  such 
that  there  are  Arab  states  that  now 
voice  a  fear  that  they  are  expansionist, 
that  they  may  be  expansionist,  and  they 
have  the  military  power.  So  all  I  was 
referring  to  was  that. 

The  first  part  of  your  statement 
there,  though,  about  Israel  and  trying  to 
undermine — no,  I  don't  believe  that.  I 
think  that  both  sides  have  voiced  things 
that  they  feel  very  strongly  about,  and 
contrary  to  what  I  have  suggested  in  my 
proposal,  and  having  been  a  long-time 


union  negotiator,  I  happen  to  think  t 
some  of  that  might  be  each  side  stak 
out  its  position  so  as  to  be  in  a  bette 
position  when  it  comes  time  to 
negotiate. 


Q.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  you  sir 
you  said  you  didn't  think  that  Isra< 
was  trying  to  undermine  your  peac 
initiative  whether  you  are  less  op- 
timistic about  its  chances  since  th< 
massacre  and  the  tragedy  in  Beirut 

A.  No,  I'm  not  less  optimistic.  I' 
also  not  deluding  myself  that  it's  got 
to  be  easy.  Basically  what  we  have, 
think,  in  this  peace  proposal  is  a  situ 
tion  where  on  one  side,  territory  is  t 
goal  and  on  the  other  side  security. 
what  has  to  be  negotiated  out  is  a  ki 
of  exchange  of  territory  for  security, 
meant  what  I  said  when  I  proposed 
plan  and  that  is  this  country  will  nev 
stand  by  and  see  any  settlement  thai 
does  not  guarantee  the  security  of 
Israel. 

Q.  You've  told  us  that  you're  si 
ing  Marines  to  Lebanon  for  a  limit 
amount  of  time  and  yet  you  haven'1 
told  us  what  the  limit  is.  Can  you  j 
us  a  general  idea  of  how  long  you 
pect  them  to  stay  there  and  tell  us 
precisely  what  you  would  like  to  st 
them  accomplish  before  they 
withdraw? 

A.  I  can't  tell  you  what  the  time 
ment  would  be.  I  can  tell  you  what  il 
that  they  should  accomplish,  and  I  b 
sooner  rather  than  later. 

One,  they're  there  along  with  ou: 
allies— the  French  and  the  Italians- 
give  a  kind  of  support  and  stability  \ 
the  Lebanese  Government  seeks  to 
reunite  its  people,  which  have  been 
divided  for  several  years  now  into 
several  factions,  each  one  of  them  w 
its  own  army,  and  bring  about  a  unii 
Lebanon  with  a  Lebanese  Army  that 
will  then  be  able  to  preserve  order  ir 
own  country.  And  during  this  time, 
while  that's  taking  place,  the 
withdrawal,  as  quickly  as  possible,  tc 
their  own  borders  of  the  Israelis  and 
Syrians. 

Now  there  we've  had  declaration 
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n  both  countries  that  they  want  to  do 
;.  So  I  am  reasonably  optimistic 
at  that.  I  have  no  way  to  judge  about 
n  the  Lebanese  Government— the 
anese  Government  will  be  the  one 
tells  us  when  it  feels  that  it's  in 
•ge  and  they  can  go  home. 

Q.  Are  you  then  saying  that  they 
remain  there  until  all  foreign 
es  are  withdrawn? 

A.  Yes,  because  I  think  that's  going 
ome  rapidly.  I  think  we're  going  to 
the  withdrawal— our  Marines  will  go 
imorrow  morning,  as  I've  said, 
luse  the  Israelis  have  agreed  to 
ldraw  to  that  line  south  of  the  air- 


Q.  Taking  into  account  the 
toric  on  both  sides  over  the  situa- 
is  in  Poland,  Afghanistan,  the  arms 
uction  talks  that  are  going  on  in 
ope,  the  Siberian  natural  gas 
eline,  and  the  renewed  grain  sale 
eement,  how  do  you  assess  the 
i. -Soviet  relationship  now,  20 
iths  into  your  term  in  office? 
A.  I  think  there's  a  pretty  good 
lerstanding  on  their  part  as  to  where 
stand.  And  I  can  only  say  this:  In  20 
nths— and  I'm  going  to  knock  on 
)d— the  Soviet  Union,  which  has  been 
landing  over  the  years,  vastly  in  the 
dtory  and  the  people  coming  under 
control,  they  haven't  expanded  into 
extra  square  inch  since  we've  been 
e.  So  maybe  we  do  have  an  under- 
nding  of  each  other. 
Now  today  I've  just  had  a  call  from 
)rge  Shultz.  He  had  met  for  3  hours 
h  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko,  and  he 
i  it  was  a  serious  discussion  and  a 
ile-ranging  discussion,  and  they're  go- 
to resume  it  on  Monday.  So  we're 
standing  off  and  ignoring  each 
er. 


informally  notified  Congress  that  it 
was  planning  to  send  more  F-16s  to 
Israel.  There's  been  no  formal 
notification  since  then.  Is  the  delay 
linked  to  difficulties  in  relations  with 
Israel?  When  do  you  think  formal  noti- 
fication will  go  up  and  under  what 
conditions? 

A.  They're  still  on  tap,  and  we 
haven't  sent  the  formal  notification  up. 
And,  very  frankly,  it  was  simply  because 
in  the  climate  of  things  that  were  going 
on,  we  didn't  think  it  was  the  time  to  do 
it.  However,  there  has  been  no  interrup- 
tion of  those  things  that  are  in  the  pipe- 
line— the  spare  parts,  ammunition, 
things  of  that  kind.  The  only  thing  that 
we  have  actually  withheld  after  the  con- 
troversy that  came  on  in  Lebanon  was 
the  artillery  shell,  the  so-called  cluster 
shell. 


Q.  I  seem  to  get  the  impression 
from  what  you  are  saying  about  our 
relationships  with  Israel  that  nothing 
has  really  changed  in  the  wake  of  the 
massacre  in  Beirut  or  the  temporary 
rejection,  anyway,  of  your  peace  plan. 
Is  that  correct?  Is  there  no  change  at 
all? 

A.  There's  no  change  in  the  sense 
that  we  are  still  going  with  everything 
we  can.  We're  going  to  try  and  persuade 
the  Arab  neighbors  of  Israel  to  do  as 
Egypt  once  did,  and  Israel  to  negotiate 


out  a  permanent  peace  solution,  in  which 
Israel  will  no  longer  have  to  remain  an 
armed  camp,  which  is  making  their  life 
economically  unbearable.  At  the  same 
time,  an  answer  must  be  found  that  is 
just  and  fair  for  the  Palestinians.  And  I 
don't  think  anything  has  happened  to 
change  that,  if  I  understood  your  ques- 
tion correctly.  Nothing  has  changed  in 
our  feeling  of  obligation  to  bring  about, 
if  we  can,  such  a  result. 

Q.  I  really  meant  our  relationship 
with  the  Begin  government.  Is  it  as 
cordial  and  friendly?  Is  it  now  tense? 
Is  it— what  is  the  situation? 

A.  I  can  tell  you  one  thing  it  isn't;  it 
isn't  what  some  of  you  have  said  or  writ- 
ten, that  we  are  deliberately  trying  to 
undermine  or  overthrow  the  Begin 
government.  We  have  never  interfered 
in  the  internal  government  of  a  country 
and  have  no  intention  of  doing  so,  never 
have  had  any  thought  of  that  kind.  We 
expect  to  be  doing  business  with  the 
Government  of  Israel  and  with  Prime 
Minister  Begin,  if  that's  the  decision  of 
the  Israeli  people.  I  think  that  Frank 
Reynolds  [ABC  News]  last  night  voiced 
something  that  we  believe,  and  that  is 
that  the  Israeli  people  are  proving  with 
their  reaction  to  the  massacre  that  there 
is  no  change  in  the  spirit  of  Israel.  They 
are  our  ally,  we  feel  morally  obligated  to 
the  preservation  of  Israel,  and  we're  go- 
ing to  continue  to  be  that  way. 


Text  from  White  House  press  release. 


Q.  Shortly  before  the  Israel  inva- 
n  of  Lebanon,  the  Administration 
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Africa:  Economic 
Prospects  and  Problems 


by  Chester  A.  Crocker 

Address  before  the  National  Business 
League,  Dallas,  Texas,  on  September  17, 
1982.  Mr.  Crocker  is  Assistant  Secretary 
for  African  Affairs. 

It  is  an  honor  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  Administration's  view  of 
the  economic  prospects  and  problems  of 
Africa  before  the  National  Business 
League— the  oldest  national  business 
organization  and  the  largest  association 
of  minority  business  people  in  America. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  in  Texas 
speaking  on  the  subject  of  Africa.  At 
first  glance  the  two  have  a  good  deal  in 
common.  Both  are  vast  in  area.  Both  are 
frontiers.  Both  are  endowed  with  great 
mineral  and  agricultural  resources.  Both 
are  marked  by  human  diversity.  There 
are  many  differences  as  well,  but  one 
stands  out.  Texas,  by  any  standard,  is 
very,  very  rich.  Africa,  by  comparison 
with  other  continents,  is  distressingly 
poor. 

Today  I  would  like  to  discuss  with 
you  Africa's  economic  plight,  its  implica- 
tions for  U.S.  foreign  policy,  what  we  in 
government  are  attempting  to  do  about 
it,  and  how  this  effort  can  involve  you, 
as  representatives  of  the  private  sector. 

The  African  Economic  Crisis 

Africa,  more  than  any  other  region,  is 
gravely  threatened  by  economic  crisis.  It 
is  the  only  area  of  the  world  where  na- 
tional growth  rates  are  often  negative, 
with  more  of  the  same  predicted  for  the 
rest  of  the  1980s  unless  there  is  rapid 
improvement.  It  is  the  only  continent 
characterized  by  declining  per  capita 
food  production,  the  consequence  of  the 
highest  population  growth  rates  in  the 
world  combined  with  stagnating 
agricultural  production.  Increased  re- 
quirements for  food  imports,  combined 
with  the  soaring  cost  of  imported  oil, 
have  pushed  several  important  countries 
close  to  bankruptcy.  Normally,  a  situa- 
tion where  a  nation's  debt  payments 
amount  to  more  than  one-quarter  of  ex- 
port earnings  is  considered  dangerous. 
But  in  two  major  African  countries, 
Sudan  and  Zaire,  debt  payments  due  in 


1983  will  exceed  available  export  earn- 
ings, leaving  nothing  for  essential  im- 
ports. Either  the  countries  will  default, 
which  is  unlikely,  or  their  debt  will  be 
"rolled  over,"  or  rescheduled.  Neither 
alternative  is  satisfactory.  Even  Africa's 
more  successful  economies  are,  in 
general,  faced  with  unhealthy  debt 
burdens  and  insufficient  rates  of  growth. 

I  could  spend  the  next  hour  explain- 
ing the  causes  of  the  African  economic 
crisis.  They  include  a  difficult,  disaster- 
prone  environment,  the  afterglow  of 
political  instability  in  many  countries, 
and  a  varying  mixture  of  counter- 
productive policies  and  institutional 
weaknesses.  During  the  1960's,  Africa 
was  shielded  from  the  effect  of  struc- 
tural economic  weaknesses  by  relatively 
high  commodity  prices  combined  with 
relatively  generous  flows  of  foreign  aid. 
These  conditions  also  encouraged  some 
African  countries  to  borrow  heavily 
from  private  commercial  banks. 

With  the  onset  of  world  recession, 
however,  the  prices  of  African  com- 
modities plummeted,  while  the  cost  of 
most  imports  remained  relatively  high. 
Aid  flows  leveled  off  as  the  industrial- 
ized countries,  including  the  United 
States,  tightened  budgetary  belts.  But 
the  debts  still  had  to  be  paid;  indeed, 
new  borrowing  was  often  imperative. 

It  is  now  generally  recognized,  by 
Africans  as  well  as  by  foreign  observers, 
that  Africa's  special  vulnerability  to 
world  recession  was  usually  exacerbated 
by  misguided  economic  policies.  For  ex- 
ample, pricing  systems  have  typically 
been  geared  to  keep  food  prices  low, 
penalizing  farmer-producers  in  order  to 
benefit  urban  consumers  whose  political 
support  is  usually  critical  for  regime  sur- 
vival. Overvalued  currencies  have  in  ef- 
fect taxed  (and  discouraged)  exports  of 
all  kinds,  resulting  in  chronic  balance-of- 
payments  crises. 

From  colonial  predecessors,  new 
African  governments  often  inherited 
networks  of  state-owned  businesses  and 
marketing  boards.  Originally  designed  to 
channel  colonial  products  to  the  mother 
country,  these  so-called  "parastatals" 
have  all  too  often  assumed  a  new 
primary  function  of  providing  employ- 
ment, leaving  productivity  a  secondary 


consideration.  The  classic  example  is 
crop  marketing  board  in  an  East  Afri 
country  which  now  pays  its  employee 
more  than  it  budgets  to  purchase  cro; 

Foreign  aid  programs  have  ac- 
complished much  of  positive  and  endi 
ing  value  in  Africa,  including  the 
elimination  of  several  major  diseases, 
the  provision  of  roads  and  railroads  t 
market  crops  and  minerals,  and  the 
creation  of  much  invaluable  educatior 
infrastructure  in  a  continent  which  at 
the  time  of  independence  was  almost 
totally  lacking  in  universities  and  tecl 
nical  training  facilities  of  all  kinds.  A 
the  same  time,  however,  aid  donors, 
selves  included,  sometimes  contribute 
unwittingly  to  the  growing  economic 
problem  by  subsidizing  inefficient  sta 
corporations  and  underwriting  elabor 
government  programs  and  "pilot  proj 
ects"  which — when  the  aid  flows 
stopped — governments  often  could  n< 
afford  to  operate  or  maintain. 

Impact  on  U.S.  Interests 

Africa's  economic  crisis  has  a  multipli 
impact  on  U.S.  interests,  which  are  ii 
creasingly  related  to  our  most  vital  ci 
cerns.  For  example,  I  am  now  heavih 
engaged  in  negotiations  which  will,  if 
successful,  achieve  a  peaceful  settlem 
in  Namibia  and  Angola  and  pave  the 
way  toward  reduced  conflict  and  ex- 
panded economic  growth  in  southern 
Africa.  If  we  fail,  we  may  witness  a 
spiral  of  turmoil  that  could  destroy  a 
number  of  southern  African  countries 
and  would  directly  benefit  our  Cuban 
and  Soviet  adversaries.  Either  way,  t 
repercussions  will  be  global.  Africa  is 
longer  on  the  policy  sidelines. 

By  threatening  the  stability  of  soi 
of  our  oldest  friends  and  partners  on 
continent,  the  African  economic  crisis 
threatens  virtually  all  of  our  broader 
goals,  including  the  search  for  peace 
southern  Africa.  It  endangers  U.S.  ai 
allied  access  to  valuable  resources,  in 
eluding  the  oil  fields  of  West  Africa  a 
the  vital  strategic  minerals  of  souther 
Africa.  All  too  often,  economic  distre: 
generates  starvation  and  refugees,  pr 
lems  which  can  only  be  addressed 
through  expensive  emergency  relief  p 
grams.  While  our  government  will  re- 
spond generously  to  humanitarian  im 
peratives  of  this  kind,  we  certainly 
prefer  to  spend  money  in  a  manner 
more  conducive  to  long-term  develop- 
ment. The  economic  collapse  or  defau 
of  a  major  African  country  would  pos 
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additional  threat  to  the  integrity  of 
international  financial  system, 
?ady  under  worrisome  pressure  else- 
?re. 

at  We  Are  Doing 

•  African  economic  policy  is  influ- 
ed  by  three  fundamental  facts. 
First,  U.S.  aid  to  Africa,  although 
stantial  and  increasing,  is  unlike- 
-given  budgetary  pressures — to 
'erience  dramatic  growth.  The  same 
s  for  other  aid  donors. 
Second,  as  mentioned  earlier,  inade- 
te  economic  policies  are  one  critical 
•ediment  to  development  in  many 
ican  countries. 

Third,  the  present  and  potential 
tributions  of  the  private  sector — both 
sign  and  indigenous — to  African  eco- 
nic  growth  vastly  outweigh  anything 
t  foreign  aid  can  contribute. 

Helping  People  at  Risk.  The 

ious  elements  of  our  policy  flow 
urally  from  consideration  of  these 
ic  facts.  Let  me  elaborate  briefly:  As 
latter  of  highest  priority,  the  United 
Ltes  continues  to  take  the  lead  in  help- 
— and  mobilizing  others  to  help — 
nan  beings  imperiled  by  strife  and 
rvation  in  Africa.  The  United  States 
;  been  foremost  in  assistance  to  inter- 
ional  refugee  programs  and  in  pro- 
ing  opportunities  for  third-country 
tlement  (several  thousand  African 
ugees  will  come  to  the  United  States 
3  year).  The  Congress  has  recently  ap- 
ived  $30  million  for  new  activities  de- 
ned  to  provide  refugee-related  devel- 
inent  opportunities,  so  that  long-term 
ugees  will  not  be  forced  to  live 
■petually  on  the  dole.  Our  refugee  aid 
Africa  totaled  about  $110  million  in 
:al  year  (FY)  1982,  a  quadrupling  of 
amount  expended  in  1978,  mainly 
j  programs  in  Somalia,  Sudan,  and 
■  re,  and  for  persons  displaced  by  con- 
t  in  Chad. 

Supporting  Better  Economic 

jlicies.  Second,  under  more  normal 
editions  we  are  using  our  aid  to  en- 
iirage  the  process  of  policy  reform, 
'ich  is  another  way  of  saying  that  we 
lend  wherever  possible  to  help  those 
to  have  demonstrated  a  willingness  to 
|P  themselves. 

'•  I  might  note  that  despite  budgetary 
iistraints,  U.S.  economic  aid  to  Africa 
jiuested  for  fiscal  1983  is  $840  million 
jnpared  to  the  $737.6  million  re- 
listed in  1981 — not  including  the 
ugee  assistance  and  emergency  food 


aid  which  I  mentioned  earlier.  In  addi- 
tion to  our  bilateral  programs,  we  are 
maintaining  a  vigorous  commitment  to 
the  World  Bank  and  the  African  Devel- 
opment Bank  and  Fund.  We  are  encour- 
aging the  World  Bank  to  devote  an  in- 
creasing share  of  its  "soft  loan"  Interna- 
tional Development  Association  funds  to 
Africa  and  are  now  completing  arrange- 
ments to  join  the  African  Development 
Bank,  recently  opened  to  non-African 
membership.  Including  our  share  of  aid 
disbursed  through  these  multilateral  in- 
stitutions, total  U.S.  economic  assistance 
to  Africa  is  well  in  excess  of  $1  billion 


take  the  lead  in  proposing  and  support- 
ing economic  reforms.  That  is  why  their 
continued  health  is  vital  to  our  own  ef- 
forts. 

Supporting  the  Private  Sector. 

Having  told  you  that  the  private  sector 
figures  heavily  in  our  policy,  it  is  import- 
ant that  you  understand  what  we  mean 
by  that  term  in  the  African  context.  Our 
definition  is  broad;  it  includes  everything 
that  is  not  government  owned,  and  it 
most  emphatically  covers  African  as  well 
as  foreign  enterprise. 

Africa's  private  sector  is  overwhelm- 


The  economic  collapse  or  default  of  a  major 
African  country  would  pose  an  additional  threat  to 
the  integrity  of  the  international  financial  system, 
already  under  worrisome  pressure  elsewhere. 


annually.  By  contrast,  total  military  aid 
requested  for  fiscal  1983  is  only  one-fifth 
of  this  amount. 

Exactly  how  can  we  best  deploy  our 
aid  to  encourage  better  economic 
policies  in  Africa?  This  question  taxes 
our  diplomatic  skills,  and  those  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  (AID),  on  a  daily 
basis.  I  can  assure  you  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  bribing  foreign  governments  to  go 
against  their  own  inclinations.  Reforms 
must  come  from  each  government's  own 
political  will.  Even  in  the  poorest  coun- 
tries we  have  neither  the  vast  sums  of 
money  required,  nor  the  inclination,  to 
"buy"  changes  of  policy. 

Our  approval  involves  working  with 
Africans  to  identify  potentially  success- 
ful programs  and  policies  and  then  using 
our  resources  to  support  them.  Often,  as 
we  well  know  from  our  own  domestic 
experience,  the  initial  phases  of  an 
economic  reform  measure  involve  ex- 
pense and  dislocation.  Properly  de- 
ployed, our  aid  can  ease  such  burdens 
for  those  governments  courageous  and 
enlightened  enough  to  assume  them. 

Encouraging  policy  reform  also 
means  working  closely  both  with  other 
donors  and  with  the  World  Bank  and  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund.  Because  of 
their  great  resources,  expertise,  and  im- 
partiality as  international  institutions, 
these  multilateral  organizations  often 


ingly  a  realm  of  small  operators— farm- 
ers, fishermen,  artisans,  cooperatives. 
The  archetype  is  that  dynamo  of  small- 
scale  capitalism,  the  woman  market  en- 
trepreneur who  dominates  much 
indigenous  retailing,  the  so-called  "infor- 
mal sector,"  in  West  Africa.  All  too 
often  such  small  producers  and  mer- 
chants have  been  ignored  or  discouraged 
by  proliferating  and  sometimes  preda- 
tory bureaucracies,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  on  a  per  capita  basis,  Africa 
has  more  bureaucracy  than  any  other 
continent.  More  than  any  other  factor, 
government-run  marketing  schemes 
combined  with  government-set  prices 
have  denied  the  farmer  a  fair  return  for 
his  produce,  and  that,  in  a  nutshell,  is 
why  Africa  today  spends  even  more  on 
imported  food  than  on  imported  oil. 

For  many  reasons  foreign  or  multi- 
national enterprise  is  a  less  significant 
element  in  Africa  than  such  small-scale 
local  capitalism.  In  many  countries 
markets  are  too  small,  skills  and  infra- 
structure too  scarce,  to  attract  and  sus- 
tain big  business.  Nevertheless,  Ameri- 
can trade  and  investment  is  already  by 
far  the  most  significant  element  in  our 
economic  presence  in  Africa,  and  it  has 
great  potential  for  further  growth. 

I  should  dwell  on  that  word  growth 
for  a  moment.  It  is  in  large  part  because 
we  recognize  the  overwhelming  import- 
ance of  helping  Africa  achieve  higher 
economic  growth  rates  that  we  want  to 
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encourage  the  private  sector.  For  it  is 
only  through  the  private  sector,  whether 
large  or  small,  indigenous  or  foreign, 
that  significant  growth  will  occur.  If 
African  experience  over  the  last  decade 
proves  anything,  it  is  the  folly  of  assum- 
ing that  one  can  achieve  popular  welfare 
goals  via  purely  government  actions 
while  neglecting  growth.  Redistributing 
poverty  is  a  dead  end. 

Let  me  now  describe  an  imaginary 
African  case  and  illustrate  for  you  a  few 
of  the  ways  in  which  our  policy  can  re- 
spond, partly  by  engaging  and  support- 
ing the  private  sector.  Our  hypothetical 
country  has  just  agreed  to  embark  on  a 
tough,  economic  stabilization  program. 
Debts  have  been  rescheduled  and  cur- 
rency devalued  in  order  to  restore 
balance-of-payments  equilibrium.  While 
temporarily  free  from  the  threat  of 
default,  capital  resources  are  perilously 
scarce.  The  government  has  imposed 
tough  limits  on  domestic  spending  to 
keep  down  inflation.  Although  these 
austerity  measures  are  essential  to 
restore  and  maintain  stability  they  in- 
volve great  hardship,  limiting  invest- 
ment both  in  development  projects  and 
in  private  enterprise.  At  least  for  the 
moment,  business  firms  are  starved  for 
foreign  exchange. 

In  this  kind  of  situation  there  are  a 
number  of  ways  that  aid  donors  can 
help.  They  can  provide  some  of  the 
capital  needed  for  development  projects. 
Through  commodity  import  programs, 
they  can  ease  the  damaging  impact  of 
foreign  exchange  constraints  on  private 
firms  by  channeling  assistance  directly 
to  the  most  growth-oriented  sectors  of 
the  economy.  In  short,  external  assist- 
ance can  help  both  to  alleviate  and  to 
achieve  the  transition  from  austerity  to 
growth.  It  can,  thereby,  demonstrate 
our  awareness  of  the  effort  and  sacrifice 
being  made  by  a  friendly  government 
and  our  willingness  to  help. 

Once  economic  stability  is  achieved 
and  growth  resumes,  additional  meas- 
ures become  relevant.  We  can  provide  a 
range  of  more  traditional  aid,  including 
technical  assistance  and  institution- 
building  measures  which  will  help  small- 
scale  African  farmers  and  entre- 
preneurs. As  opportunities  for  larger 
scale  investments  develop,  there  will  be 
an  expanding  role  for  U.S.  firms  and  for 
the  various  programs— including  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Export-Import  Bank— 
which  are  available  to  encourage  U.S. 
trade  and  investment.  As  they  interact 
with  their  African  partners,  U.S.  firms 


can  provide  much  additional  technical 
and  managerial  expertise,  all  of  it  rele- 
vant to  the  achievement  of  economic 
growth  and  welfare.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  African  leaders  across  the  political 
spectrum,  from  market-oriented 
moderates  to  old-line  Marxists,  are  to- 
day increasingly  eager,  both  in  public 
and  private,  for  additional  U.S.  trade 
and  investment. 

Minority  Involvement 

That,  painted  in  very  broad  strokes,  is 
the  new  dimension  of  our  strategy.  Now 
I  would  like  to  turn  briefly  to  the  im- 
plications for  you,  as  black  Americans 
and  businessmen.  I  don't  want  to  gloss 
over  the  difficulties  imposed  by  world 
recession  and  Africa's  economic  crisis. 
Although  there  are  some  very  signifi- 
cant exceptions  and  bright  spots,  Africa 
is  not,  in  general,  an  easy  place  to  do 
business,  even  for  the  largest  of  multi- 
national firms.  It  takes  perseverance,  a 
great  deal  of  careful  preparation  and 
dialogue  with  African  decisionmakers, 
and  an  underlying  faith  in  Africa's  long- 
term  growth  potential.  But  you  do  have 
a  role  to  play  and  one  which  may  in- 
crease sharply  in  the  future. 

To  begin  with,  I  would  note  that  the 
sympathetic  interest  of  black  Americans 
in  Africa  is  extremely  important  as  a 
sustaining  factor  in  our  policy.  It  en- 
courages Congress  to  provide  the  aid  re- 
sources we  need,  and  it  sharpens  aware- 
ness of  Africa  in  the  minds  of  senior 
policymakers.  So  even  when  black 
Americans  outside  government  disagree 
with  the  executive  branch  on  specific 
issues,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  we  can 
only  welcome  and  encourage  their  in- 
terest. 

And  despite  the  present  difficulties 
which  I  have  described,  Africa  should 
engage  your  interest  as  businessmen. 
Black  American  firms  such  as  Johnson 
Products  of  Chicago  are  already  in- 
volved in  Africa.  President  Hagans  of 
the  National  Business  League  was 
among  those  who  participated  in  the 
first  Cabinet-level  trade  mission  to 
Africa  last  January.  Mayor  Ferre  of 
Miami  is  involved  in  organizing  a  trade 
fair  which  will  introduce  African  entre- 
preneurs to  minority  businessmen  in 
Florida  with  the  aim  of  encouraging 
trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Africa,  and  joint  venture  partnerships 
between  Africans  and  Americans.  Both 
the  Commerce  Department  and  AID 


maintain  offices  which  are  charged  [ 
encouraging  the  increased  participat 
of  minority  firms  in  our  export  and 
foreign  assistance  programs.  Congre 
sional  approval  of  the  Administratio: 
supported  bill  legalizing  export  tradi 
companies  would  make  it  much  eask- 
for  small  and  medium  businesses  of 
kinds  to  operate  in  Africa  by  enablir 
smaller  operators  to  share  the  often 
great  overhead  costs  involved  in  Afr 
operations. 

Among  the  innovations  launched 
this  Administration  is  AID's  new  Bu 
of  Private  Enterprise,  established 
specifically  to  help  increase  develop- 
ment-oriented private  sector  resourc 
in  the  less  developed  countries  (LDC 
The  bureau's  program  includes  new 
methods  of  financing  private  enterpi 
projects,  a  wide  range  of  advisory  s( 
vices,  and  funding  of  feasibility  stud 
through  the  closely  associated  Trade 
Development  Program,  which  may  t 
particular  interest  to  small  and  med: 
U.S.  businesses. 

Finally,  I  would  underline  that  t 
impediments  imposed  by  world  rece 
will  be  lessened  as  our  own  domestii 
economy  recovers,  increasing  the  ra 
of  business  opportunities  for  all 
Americans  in  Africa.  U.S.  recovery 
help  to  benefit  all  developing  countr 
by  expanding  markets  for  African  a 
well  as  other  Third  World  exporters 
The  United  States  currently  takes  a 
half  of  all  the  manufactured  goods  e 
ported  by  the  non-OPEC  developing 
countries  to  the  industrialized  world 
President  Reagan  stated  before  the 
cun  conference,  every  1%  reduction 
U.S.  interest  rates  due  to  lower  infl; 
improves  the  balance  of  payments  o 
LDCs  by  $1  billion. 

Conclusion 

In  concluding,  I  would  like  to  reemp 
size  the  extent  to  which  both  Ameri 
and  Africans  will  gain  from  accelera 
African  economic  growth.  It  has  bee 
a  truism  that  more  than  ever  before 
U.S.  prosperity  depends  on  trade  w 
developing  countries.  Today  we  exp 
more  to  them  than  to  Europe  and  J; 
combined.  However,  the  developing 
tions  in  question  are  largely  the  mid 
income,  high-growth  countries— the 
Brazils,  Mexicos,  and  Singapores.  0 
total  exports  to  sub-Saharan  Africa, 
eluding  South  Africa,  still  amount  t( 
than  3%  of  our  global  total  and  less 
one-tenth  of  our  total  exports  to  the 
LDCs. 
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Nevertheless,  for  a  number  of 
ons,  we  can  be  optimistic  about  the 
re.  Although  still  relatively  small, 
trade  with  Africa  has  been  growing 
high  rate  compared  to  other  areas, 
ca's  future  potential  is  undeniable 
n  its  enormous  resources  of 
erals,  energy,  and  unexploited  arable 

I. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
>ral  of  today's  more  dramatic  LDC 
:ess  stories  faced  apparently  insolu- 
economic  problems  only  a  few  years 
.  In  1960,  to  cite  two  examples, 
ly  American  observers  regarded 
th  Korea  as  a  hopeless  case,  de- 
ed both  of  natural  resources  and 
jssary  entrepreneurial  skills  by  the 
'  fact  of  partition.  In  India  it  ap- 
red  that  we  were  pouring  our  aid 
ars  into  an  economic  quagmire, 
;ined  for  perpetual  dependency  on 
?rs.  Only  a  few  years  ago  speeches 
cten  in  my  own  Bureau  of  African 
airs  habitually  illustrated  Africa's 
1  problems  by  drawing  gloomy 
allels  with  India. 

Today  it  seems  that  things  have 
nged.  The  Indians  have  virtually 
ieved  food  grain  self-sufficiency  and 
increasingly  capable  of  financing 
elopment  needs  by  borrowing  from 
/ate  capital  markets.  The  Koreans 
e  achieved  one  of  the  economic 
acles  which  inflates  LDC  trade 
,;istics.  Their  rapid  expansion  into 
/  industrial  export  sectors  is  a 
llenge  to  even  the  most  sophisticated 
rket  economies.  These  cases  are  not 
que;  a  number  of  other  former  reci- 
its  of  massive  U.S.  aid  have  achieved 
ire  approaching  self-sustaining 
wth,  providing  in  the  process  a  bet- 
1  standard  of  living  for  their  citizens 
I  a  healthy  stimulus  to  world  trade. 
The  African  states  are  at  an  earlier 
?e  of  the  same  process,  often  still  in 
i  most  profoundly  difficult  stage  of 
t  independence  and  far  less  well 
;  ipped  by  their  colonial  experience  to 
ike  a  smooth  transition  to  prosperity. 
;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tran- 
ion  is  already  underway.  Our 
llenge  is  to  speed  up  the  process,  for, 
|;he  extent  that  we  do  so,  we  will  be 
jong  the  beneficiaries.  ■ 


Visit  of  Liberian  Commander  in  Chief  Doe 


Commander  in  Chief  Samuel  Kanyon  Doe,  head  of  state  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  made 
an  official  working  visit  to  Washington,  D.C.,  August  16-19,  1982.  He  met  with  President 
Reagan  on  August  17.  ■ 
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Nuclear  Arms  Control  and 

the  Future  of  U.S.-Soviet  Relations 


by  Eugene  V.  Rostow 

Address  before  the  Los  Angeles 
World  Affairs  Council,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  on  September  10,  1982.  Mr. 
Rostow  is  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

My  assignment  is  to  contemplate  the 
future  of  the  Soviet- American  relation- 
ship in  the  perspective  of  arms  con- 
trol—more particularly,  in  the  perspec- 
tive of  our  bilateral  negotiations  about 
nuclear  weapons.  To  recall  Dr.  Johnson, 
nuclear  arms  control  is  one  of  those  sub- 
jects which  concentrate  the  mind.  It  is 
of  special  value  in  revealing  the  several 
realities  of  the  Soviet-American  relation- 
ship and  the  way  in  which  they  interact. 

In  attempting  to  carry  out  my 
assignment,  I  thought  it  would  be  useful 
to  review  the  state  of  our  nuclear  arms 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union— to 
report  on  where  we  are,  and  to  peer 
through  the  glass  darkly  at  the  road 
ahead.  As  you  know,  two  parallel  Soviet- 
American  negotiations  are  going  on  in 
Geneva.  One  deals  primarily  with  Soviet 
intermediate-range  nuclear  weapons, 
those  capable  of  being  launched  from  the 
Soviet  Union  against  targets  in  Western 
Europe,  Japan,  China,  and  the  Middle 
East;  the  other  deals  with  the  inter- 
continental nuclear  weapons  on  both 
sides.  The  talks  on  intermediate-range 
weapons,  called  the  INF  [intermediate- 
range  nuclear  forces]  talks,  began  in 
November  1981,  and  are  being  con- 
ducted for  us  by  Ambassador  Paul  H. 
Nitze.  The  START  [Strategic  Arms  Re- 
duction Talks]  talks  on  nuclear  weapons 
of  intercontinental  range  began  in  June 
1982  under  Ambassador  Edward  L. 
Rowny. 

We  have  agreed  with  the  Soviet 
representatives  that  the  details  of  the 
INF  and  START  negotiations  be  kept 
confidential.  But  we  have  also  made  it 
clear  to  them  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  the  duty  to  keep 
our  people  fully  informed  about  the 
broad  principles  which  govern  our  ap- 
proach to  the  negotiations  and  the  way 
in  which  they  are  developing.  I  have  pre- 
pared my  talk  with  full  respect  for  these 
rules. 

The  INF  and  START  talks  are  inex- 
tricably linked,  for  reasons  both  of 
security  and  of  technology.  The  security 


reason  for  that  linkage  is  so  obvious  that 
it  is  often  taken  to  be  self-evident  and 
left  unexplained.  But  the  nuclear  balance 
has  been  changing,  and  we  can  no 
longer  take  our  traditional  positions  on 
these  matters  for  granted.  The  political 
consequences  of  the  changing  nuclear 
balance  should  be  faced  head-on. 

Looking  back  at  the  cycles  of  turbu- 
lence and  stability  since  1945,  we  have 
all  come  to  realize,  I  think,  that  while 
the  possibility  of  nuclear  war  can  never 
be  altogether  excluded,  especially  in  the 
case  of  countries  governed  by  irrational 
political  leaders,  the  principal  signifi- 
cance of  nuclear  weapons  is  political. 
The  political  radiation  of  nuclear 
arsenals  can  be  significant  either  for 
defense  or  for  aggression— as  a  defen- 
sive deterrent,  on  the  one  hand,  or  as  an 
aggressive  instrument  of  political  coer- 
cion, on  the  other.  It  is  thus  apparent 
that  the  INF  and  START  talks  involved 
the  most  fundamental  issue  of  our 
foreign  policy,  the  credibility  of  our 
security  guaranties.  Those  guaranties  all 
turn  ultimately  on  the  deterrent  power 
of  the  American  nuclear  umbrella.  The 
pressures  of  the  Soviet  race  for  nuclear 
supremacy  during  the  last  10  years  have 
intensified  doubts  about  the  continued 
effectiveness  of  the  American  nuclear 
deterrent— the  rock  on  which  the 
renaissance  of  the  West  since  1945  was 
built  and  the  foundation  for  its  security. 
Uncertainties  on  this  basic  point  could 
lead  to  fatal  miscalculations.  A  most  im- 
portant goal  of  our  foreign  policy  as  a 
whole,  and  thus  of  our  arms  control 
policy,  is  to  restore  full  confidence  in 
those  guaranties  on  the  part  of  friend 
and  adversary  alike. 

The  expansionist  nature  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy  and  the  recent  changes  in 
the  Soviet-American  military  balance — 
particularly  with  regard  to  nuclear 
weapons — directly  challenge  the  major 
premise  of  modern  American  foreign 
policy.  That  premise  is  distilled  from  the 
harsh  experience  of  two  world  wars 
which  strong  allied  diplomacy  could  easi- 
ly have  prevented.  It  has  been  accepted 
by  every  President  since  1945,  and 
spelled  out  in  long  series  of  treaties, 
joint  resolutions  of  the  Congress,  and 
other  national  commitments.  Its  essence 


is  that  the  United  States  can  no  lonj 
live  in  neutral  isolation  but  must  pre 
its  interest  in  the  world  balance  of 
power  by  preventing  Soviet  dominat 
of  Western  Europe,  Asia,  or  the  Mi< 
East  at  a  minimum.  The  Concert  of 
Europe  which  protected  that  Amerii 
security  interest  for  a  century  befor 
1914  does  not  exist.  We  can  no  long 
take  shelter  behind  the  British  -fleet, 
the  job  is  to  be  dqne,  we  must  take 
lead  in  organizing  the  coalitions  to  d 
To  recall  the  language  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  under  which  NATO 
established,  and  which  is  expressed 
other  security  arrangements  as  well 
attack  on  these  vital  areas  must  alsc 
considered  an  attack  on  the  United 
States.  In  contemplating  the  future, 
every  nation  must  take  this  permam 
and  immutable  geopolitical  interest  » 
the  United  States  fully  into  account. 

Outside  the  government,  Amerk 
who  write  and  speak  about  foreign 
policy  may  forget  this  ultimate  trutl 
flirt  nostalgically  with  the  isolation^ 
ideas  of  the  19th  century.  Occasiona 
the  government  of  the  day  may  do  s 
for  a  time,  under  the  pressure  of  evi 
But  those  who  bear  the  responsibilit 
government  cannot  enjoy  the  luxury 
escapism.  The  world  should  understi 
that  the  instincts  for  self-preservatk 
a  politically  mature  people  will  alwa; 
dominate  American  foreign  policy  in 
end.  As  President  Reagan  has  made 
clear,  the  United  States  will  not  reti 
to  "Fortress  America"  but  will  defer 
alliances  and  interests  throughout  tl 
world.  What  is  at  stake  in  the  INF  i 
START  talks  is  nothing  less  than  ou 
capacity  to  carry  out  that  policy  thr< 
deterrence  based  on  alliance  solidari 
that  is,  through  peaceful  means  and 
by  war. 

The  technical  reason  why  the  IN 
and  START  talks  must  be  viewed 
together  is  equally  simple.  It  is  that 
intermediate-  and  intercontinental-rE 
nuclear  weapons  do  not  constitute 
separate  categories:  Soviet  weapons 
capable  of  hitting  New  York  or  Chic 
could  also  be  fired  at  London  or  Tok 
There  is,  therefore,  no  way  to  evaluj 
the  INF  balance  except  in  the  STAE 
context.  We  cannot  allow  the  whipsa 
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at  of  Soviet  INF  and  strategic 
<s  to  separate  us  from  our  allies  and 
,  us  from  defending  the  security  in- 
<ts  of  the  nation. 
The  United  States  is,  therefore, 
?ly  coordinating  the  INF  and 
,RT  talks,  which  are  based  on  the 
e  analysis.  Through  these  talks  in 
lem,  we  are  trying  to  achieve  the 
e  goal— a  radical  reduction  of  the 
et  and  American  nuclear  arsenals  in 
anner  conducive  to  stability. 

iew  of  Negotiating  Efforts 

>re  we  can  consider  how  the  INF 
'  START  talks  are  progressing,  we 
it  agree  on  the  criteria  to  be  applied 
ldging  their  utility.  To  that  end,  let 
briefly  recall  the  analysis  from  which 
negotiating  position  is  derived  and 
implications  of  the  goal  we  are  try- 
to  achieve.  President  Reagan  is 
i'rmined  to  take  full  advantage  of  our 
s  control  experience  during  the 
bs.  That  effort  has  required  a  re- 
mination  of  the  role  of  nuclear 
{.pons  and  the  arms  control  doctrines 
,he  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
on. 

How  should  we  define  what  we  are 
<ing  through  the  INF  and  START 

s?  The  place  to  begin,  we  concluded 
re  than  a  year  ago,  is  to  take  a  fresh 
k  at  the  nuclear  weapon  itself.  We 
je  been  living  with  it  since  1945.  The 
ty  assumption  that  the  nuclear 
'Upon  was  a  magic  force  for  peace  has 
E  since  faded  away.  Even  when  we 

a  monopoly  of  nuclear  weapons,  and 
h  great  nuclear  superiority,  we  had 
Sise  conventional  forces — and  those 
',ie— to  counter  a  long  cycle  of  ag- 
ssion  by  the  Soviets  and  their  sur- 
iates.  Save  in  a  few  important  situa- 
i  is  of  extreme  tension,  we  found  the 
I  trine  of  "massive  retaliation"  to  be  an 
Ipty  threat. 

Since  the  late  1950s,  at  least,  the 
);nary  strategic  goal  of  the  Soviet  pro- 
fi.m  of  expansion  has  been  to  achieve 
'jrld  dominance  by  separating  Western 
irope  from  the  United  States  and 
-iada.  To  achieve  this  goal,  the  Soviet 
lion  has  been  and  is  seeking  to 
i  flank  Europe  from  the  north  and  the 
slith,  thus  bringing  the  entire  Eurasian 
]d  mass  under  Soviet  control  and,  on 
t  t  basis,  taking  over  Africa  and  the 
^Idle  East.  That  done,  the  Soviet 
I'Sders  believe,  Japan  and  the  other  na- 
tjis  of  the  Pacific  basin  would  accept 
-[/iet  suzerainty  as  inevitable;  the 
[(>ples  of  Europe  would  lose  hope;  and 


the  United  States  would  be  isolated, 
with  no  choice  but  to  aquiesce  in  Soviet 
hegemony.  All  our  experience  in  our 
bilateral  nuclear  arms  talks  with  the 
Soviet  Union  is  consistent  with  this 
hypothesis.  Soviet  strategy  in  SALT  I 
[Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks]  and 
SALT  II,  seems  to  be  dominated  by  two 
ideas:  to  divide  the  United  States  from 
its  allies  and  to  prevent  the  moderniza- 
tion of  the  American  Armed  Forces. 
These  are  the  main  Soviet  themes  in  the 
negotiation  as  they  are  the  main  themes 
of  Soviet  arms  control  propaganda. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War,  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
have  never  stopped  trying  to  persuade 
the  Soviet  Union  that  this  course  was 
the  classic  road  to  disaster.  Nor  have 


The  consequences  of  nuclear  war  would 
be  immeasurably  worse. 

The  United  States  made  its  first  pro- 
posal to  eliminate  the  nuclear  threat  in 
1946,  when  we  had  a  monopoly  of 
nuclear  arms  and  nuclear  technology.  In 
the  Baruch  Plan  we  offered  to  put  the 
whole  of  nuclear  science  under  interna- 
tional control.  Looking  back,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  Soviet  refusal  even  to 
consider  that  offer  was  one  of  the  most 
destructive  turning  points  in  the  history 
of  the  cold  war. 

The  offer  of  the  Baruch  Plan  does 
not  stand  alone.  During  the  1950s, 
President  Eisenhower  proposed  the 
"open  skies"  plan,  which  has  had  far- 
reaching  influence  even  though  it  was 
not  formally  accepted.  The  first  major 


The  pressures  of  the  Soviet  race  for  nuclear 
supremacy  during  the  last  10  years  have  inten- 
sified doubts  about  the  continued  effectiveness  of 
the  American  nuclear  deterrent— the  rock  on  which 
the  renaissance  of  the  West  since  1945  was  built 
and  the  foundation  for  its  security. 


they  flagged  in  their  efforts  to  convince 
the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  a 
constructive  alternative  was  always 
available— the  alternative  of  genuine 
East- West  cooperation,  based  on  respect 
by  each  side  for  the  legitimate  security 
interests  of  the  other  and  for  the  rules 
of  the  U.N.  Charter  against  aggression. 
To  this  end,  with  varying  degrees  of  suc- 
cess, the  allies  sought  to  contain  Soviet 
expansion  and  proposed  a  long  series  of 
agreements  designed  to  induce  the 
Soviet  Union  to  pursue  its  ambitions  in 
world  politics  only  by  peaceful  means. 
Among  these  proposals,  those  addressed 
to  the  nuclear  menace  have  been  of  quite 
particular  significance. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  nuclear 
age  nearly  40  years  ago,  the  American 
people  and  their  government  have  been 
convinced — and  rightly  convinced — that 
nuclear  weapons  are  revolutionizing  both 
warfare  and  world  politics  and  that  ex- 
traordinary steps  are  required  to  protect 
civilization  from  the  unthinkable  disaster 
of  nuclear  war.  Conventional  war  has 
profoundly  damaged  the  fabric  of 
civilization  during  this  turbulent  century. 


step  in  the  control  of  nuclear  arms  was 
achieved  in  1963  in  the  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty.  The  Nuclear  Nonprolifera- 
tion  Treaty  followed  in  1968. 

Beyond  these  agreements,  there  are 
treaties  barring  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  from  the  Antarctic  and  from 
outer  space  and  the  cycle  of  agreements 
which  are  our  primary  concern  today — 
the  Soviet-American  SALT  agreements 
and  the  INF  and  START  negotiations. 
SALT  I  comprised  two  agreements— the 
Interim  Agreement  limiting  offensive 
strategic  weapons,  which  expired  in 
1977,  and  the  ABM  Treaty,  which 
severely  restricts  systems  for  inter- 
cepting and  destroying  ballistic  missiles. 
The  ABM  Treaty  is  of  indefinite  dura- 
tion. SALT  I  and  SALT  II  disappointed 
the  claims  made  for  them  and  the  expec- 
tations they  generated.  Against  the 
background  of  the  Soviet  nuclear  build- 
up under  the  SALT  I  Interim  Agree- 
ment, SALT  II  would  have  sanctioned 
continued  increases  in  Soviet  nuclear 
capabilities  to  threaten  world  stability. 

What  is  the  moral  of  this  cycle  of  ex- 
perience for  the  policies  President 
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Reagan  has  proposed  in  the  INF  and 
START  talks?  First,  we  are  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  since  1946  to  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  nuclear  war  were  wise 
and  necessary.  They  should  be  inten- 
sified, not  relaxed  or  abandoned.  Se- 
cond, it  is  obvious  that  no  impregnable 
wall  can  be  erected  between  nuclear  and 
conventional  war.  A  nuclear  stalemate 
will  not  be  worth  having  if  it  is  treated 
simply  as  a  license  for  conventional  wars 
of  all  against  all. 

In  order  to  eliminate  nuclear  war, 
the  nations  must  also  eliminate  conven- 
tional war:  that  is,  the  struggle  to  save 
mankind  from  nuclear  catastrophe  must 
be  conceived  as  part  of  a  wider  struggle 
to  establish  world  public  order  itself. 
The  issue  is  not  colonialism,  or  capital- 
ism, or  communism,  or  democracy,  or 
the  so-called  arms  race.  It  is  aggression. 


In  order  to  eliminate 
nuclear  war,  the  nations 
must  also  eliminate  con- 
ventional war:  that  is, 
the  struggle  to  save 
mankind  from  nuclear 
catastrophe  must  be  con- 
ceived as  part  of  a  wider 
struggle  to  establish 
world  public  order  itself. 


The  motives  for  aggression  are  irrele- 
vant. And  the  arms  race  is  the  symptom 
and  consequence,  not  the  cause,  of  the 
breakdown  in  world  public  order.  We 
live  in  a  small,  interdependent,  and 
dangerous  world.  In  that  world,  our 
world  with  its  ominous  nuclear  dimen- 
sion, aggression  should  be  inadmissible, 
and  peace  should  be  indivisible. 

As  President  Reagan  has  said,  we 
can  no  longer  tolerate  a  "double  stand- 
ard" with  regard  to  Soviet  aggression  or 
aggression  by  any  other  power.  Both  we 
and  the  Soviet  Union  must  obey  the 
same  rules  with  regard  to  the  interna- 
tional use  of  force— the  rules  to  which 
we  both  agreed  when  we  signed  the 
U.N.  Charter.  Unless  these  neutral  and 
universal  principles  are  generally  and 
impartially  enforced,  they  will  cease  to 


have  any  influence  on  the  behavior  of 
states.  In  President  Reagan's  phrase, 
the  nations  must  not  merely  condemn 
aggression;  they  must  prevent  it  and  en- 
force the  rules  against  it. 

Problems  of  INF  and  START 
Negotiations 

I  now  turn  to  the  specific  problems  of 
INF  and  START  negotiations.  A  year 
ago  a  consensus  emerged  within  the  Ad- 
ministration on  certain  key  propositions 
as  the  foundation  for  our  negotiating  ap- 
proach in  the  two  negotiations.  The  first 
and  most  important  was  that  we  should 
discard  the  premise  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  shared  the 
same  view  of  nuclear  weapons  and  the 
same  goal  for  nuclear  arms  control 
negotiations.  Ten  years  ago  most 
Americans  took  that  hypothesis  for 
granted.  Today  it  cannot  be  entertained 
at  all.  Officials  used  to  assure  us  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  only  interested  in 
equality,  recognition  as  a  great  power, 
and  a  place  in  the  sun  and  that  when  it 
achieved  parity  with  the  United  States  it 
would  stop  enlarging  its  armed  forces. 
No  one  can  say  that  after  what  hap- 
pened during  the  1970s. 

For  the  United  States,  the  only  ac- 
ceptable use  for  nuclear  arms  is  in 
defense  of  our  supreme  national  in- 
terests and  those  of  our  allies  against 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other 
forms  of  aggression.  Our  nuclear  arsenal 
is  defensive  in  character,  and  its  mission 
is  to  deter  aggression  by  presenting  a 
visible  and  credible  capacity  to  retaliate. 

It  is  now  obvious  that  the  Soviet 
Union  marches  to  a  different  drummer. 
While  we  in  the  West  have  been  primari- 
ly concerned  with  deterring  both  conven- 
tional and  nuclear  attacks,  Soviet  doc- 
trine and  forces  emphasize  the  ability  to 
fight  and  win  a  nuclear  war.  Of  course, 
the  Soviet  Government  would  prefer  to 
have  the  fruits  of  military  victory 
without  having  to  wage  war.  To  achieve 
that  end,  it  believes,  the  nuclear 
superiority  it  is  trying  so  hard  to  attain 
would  be  a  political  force  of  overpower- 
ing influence— the  ultimate  instrument 
of  coercion  and  intimidation.  The  func- 
tion of  Soviet  military  superiority  is  to 
paralyze  the  American  nuclear  deterrent 
by  threatening  to  overwhelm  it,  and 
thus  make  Soviet  aggression  with  con- 
ventional forces  possible.  More  than  75% 
of  the  Soviet  strategic  nuclear  force  con- 
sists of  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
(ICBMs)—  swift,  accurate,  and  extreme- 
ly destructive  first-strike  weapons  which 
could  destroy  missiles  deployed  in 


hardened  silos.  Less  than  one-third  c 
the  American  force  consists  of  ICBM 
In  addition,  the  Soviet  Union  has  an 
intermediate-range  ballistic  missile  f< 
which,  as  yet,  has  no  American  coun 
part.  The  Soviets  currently  have 
deployed  at  least  324  SS-20  launchei 
265  SS-4s,  and  15  SS-5s.  They  have 
1,232  warheads  in  all.  With  one  refir 
missile  per  launcher,  these  intermedi 
range  missiles  may  have  over  2,000 
nuclear  warheads,  almost  all  of  whic 
can  reach  West  European  targets.  T 
balance,  all  deployed  on  mobile  SS-2 
launchers,  are  now  targeted  from 
eastern  Siberia.  Given  the  transport; 
ty  and  range  of  the  SS-20,  all  of  the 
could  be  moved  within  reach  of  Eurc 
The  United  States'  has  no  weapons  a 
in  this  class.  Partially  to  counter  this 
threat,  our  Pershing  II  intermediate- 
range  ballistic  missile  and  ground-ba 
cruise  missile  are  in  development  am 
are  scheduled  for  modest  deploymen 
Europe  late  in  1983. 

The  Soviet  lead  in  ground-based 
intermediate-range  and  intercontinei 
ballistic  missiles  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  foreign  policy  problems  we  fi 
This  advantage  gives  the  Soviet  Uni< 
the  potential  to  destroy  all  of  Europ< 
Japan  and  many  targets  in  other  pai 
of  the  world  at  a  time  when  a  pre- 
emptive first  strike  with  its  intercon 
tinental  ballistic  missiles  could  in  the 
also  destroy  all  our  ICBM  force,  thai 
portion  of  our  submarines  that  are  ii 
port,  and  those  of  our  bombers  that 
at  their  bases. 

The  combination  of  these  dooms< 
possibilities  is  a  recipe  for  nuclear  cc 
cion  that  could  split  our  alliances  anc 
leave  us  isolated  in  the  Western  Hen 
sphere.  Henry  Kissinger  deepened 
Western  anxiety  about  the  nuclear  ii 
balance  a  few  years  ago  with  his  cek 
brated  comment  that  great  powers  d 
not  commit  suicide  on  behalf  of  their 
allies.  Former  President  Nixon  has  r 
made  nuclear  anxiety  in  this  sense  rr 
acute.  In  an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  August  19,  1982,  he  says: 

The  Soviet  Union's  achievement  of 
superiority  in  land-based  nuclear  missiles 
made  our  nuclear  strength  no  longer  a  cr 
ble  deterrent  against  Moscow's  creeping  i 
pansionism,  in  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  Amerk 
and  the  Middle  East.  We  will  not  again  b 
able  to  use  the  threat  of  that  power  as  Pi 
dent  Kennedy  did  in  the  Cuban  missile  cr 
in  1962,  when  we  had  a  15-to-l  advantaj 
or  even  as  I  was  able  to  do  during  the  Ar 
Israeli  war  in  1973,  when  our  advantage 
far  less  but  still  formidable.  Even  if  we 
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ire  the  balance  of  those  nuclear  forces, 
nil  not  fully  restore  their  deterrent  ef- 
for  such  purposes.  A  threat  of  mutual 
ie  is  simply  not  credible. 

Political  anxieties  about  the 
Tican  nuclear  umbrella  would  exist 
i  if  Dr.  Kissinger  and  President 
>n  had  not  spoken.  They  are  what 
ncellor  Schmidt  has  called  "sub- 
ial"  emanations  of  the  Soviet 
ear  arsenal  and  the  state  of  the 
et-American  nuclear  balance.  They 
there  because  we  allowed  the 
ear  balance  to  deteriorate  during  the 
)s.  We  shall  have  to  live  with  the 
■equences  of  that  mistake  until  the 
nee  is  restored  by  some  combination 
rnerican  force  modernization  and 
s  control  agreements. 
The  fears  generated  by  the  changing 
ear  balance  are  manifest  in  many 
is— in  the  antinuclear  demonstra- 
s  and  other  movements  for  unilateral 
rmament,  isolationism,  and  accom- 
iation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  for 
ear  proliferation,  on  the  other.  If 
e  movements  prevail,  here,  in 
ope,  and  in  Asia,  we  shall  wake  up 
day  soon  in  a  different  world. 
In  the  light  of  these  considerations, 
sident  Reagan  decided  to  make  the 
oval  of  the  destabilizing  Soviet  ad- 
tage  in  ground-based  ballistic 
siles  the  first  goal  of  our  nuclear 
is  control  effort  and  the  first  aspect 
he  problem  for  us  to  take  up  with 
Soviet  Union.  We  were  slightly 
ad  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  number 
warheads  on  deployed  ICBMs  in 
2. 
'  In  1982  the  Soviets  have  a  lead  in 

crucial  area  of  approximately  three 
>ne.  It  follows  that  they  have  the 
i  Jretical  capacity  to  execute  a  pre- 
)tive  first  strike  by  destroying  our 
!Ms  and  other  nuclear  forces  with  a 
ktion  of  their  forces,  holding  the  rest 
:.n  ominous  reserve  which  could 
alyze  our  remaining  strategic  forces, 
en  the  Soviet  intermediate-range 
istic  missiles  are  counted,  the  Soviet 
i  antage  in  this  category  becomes  even 
per.  Until  this  Soviet  advantage  in 

lear  forces  is  eliminated,  it  will  not 
possible  to  achieve  political  stability, 
i  The  New  York  Times  put  the  issue 
(l  in  an  editorial  entitled  "How  Much 
Enough?"  on  April  11,  1982.  The  task 
iirms  control  diplomacy,  the  Times 
ji,  is  to  allow  the  United  States  to 
lintain  deterrence  "which  has  kept  the 
jUstrial  world  at  peace  for  the  longest 
fetch  in  history"  and  "to  forbid  the 
japons  which  defy  deterrence  .... 


That  done,  the  arms  race  can  subside. 
Unless  it  is  done,  there  will  never  be 
enough." 

U.S.  Approach  to  INF  Talks 

This  view  of  the  matter  is  the  basis  for 
our  approach  to  the  INF  and  START 
talks.  What  we  are  seeking  in  these 
talks  is  to  establish  nuclear  stability  at 
equal  and  much  lower  levels  of  force— a 
posture  on  each  side  which  would  permit 
us  to  deter  both  nuclear  war  and  other 
forms  of  aggression  against  our  supreme 
interests.  Such  a  policy  would  deny  the 
Soviet  Union  the  capacity  for  nuclear 
blackmail  based  on  its  present  superiori- 
ty in  ground-based  intermediate-range 
and  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 

The  U.S.  position  in  these  talks  was 
explained  by  President  Reagan  in  his 
speech  of  November  18,  1981.  During 
the  first  round  of  the  INF  talks  begin- 
ning in  November  1981,  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion laid  out  the  broad  priniciples 
underlying  the  U.S.  approach,  defined 
the  elements  of  an  agreement  which 
would  take  into  account  the  legitimate 
interests  of  the  two  sides,  and  in 
February  1982  presented  the  text  of  a 
draft  treaty  which  would  implement 
those  elements.  The  Soviet  side 
elaborated  somewhat  on  the  positions 
that  had  been  set  forth  by  Chairman 
Brezhnev  before  the  negotiations  had 
begun  and  offered  its  criticism  of  the 
U.S.  position.  Mr.  Brezhnev's  plan  has 
two  elements:  A  moratorium  for  the 
duration  of  the  negotiations  and  a  pro- 
gram of  reductions  based  on  the 
assumption  that  both  sides  are  now 
equal  in  intermediate-range  missiles.  The 
Soviets  have  proposed  a  limit  of  300 
"systems"  for  each  side  by  1990. 

During  the  second  round,  beginning 
in  May,  the  Soviet  delegation  presented 
a  draft  text  of  an  agreement  which 
would  embody  the  Soviet  position.  The 
United  States  offered  its  criticisms  of 
the  Soviet  position  and  a  full  analysis  of 
the  issues  between  the  sides. 

As  the  third  round  of  the  INF 
negotiations  is  scheduled  to  begin  at  the 
end  of  this  month,  it  is  appropriate  to 
review  some  of  the  major  issues  as  they 
have  emerged.  You  will  remember  that 
in  1976  the  Soviet  Union  began  the  de- 
ployment of  a  new  mobile  and  MIRVed 
[multiple  independently-targetable  re- 
entry vehicle]  intermediate-range  missile 
system— the  SS-20— as  a  replacement 
for  the  older  fixed  single-warhead 
systems  on  which  it  had  relied  for  many 
years.  The  SS  -  20s  are  highly  accurate; 


can  strike  all  important  targets  in 
Europe,  even  from  locations  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Siberia;  and  have  a  short  time  of 
flight.  They  represent  a  threat  different 
in  kind,  not  just  in  degree,  from  the 
systems  they  have  been  replacing. 

In  1979  the  NATO  nations  unani- 
mously agreed  that  it  was  necessary  to 
counter  this  threat  unless  it  was 
withdrawn.  It  was  decided  that  the 
United  States  should  move  to  deploy  in 
Europe  two  somewhat  comparable 
systems,  the  Pershing  II  ballistic  missile 
and  the  BGM-109G  ground-launched 
cruise  missile  and  simultaneously  seek 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union  for 
the  limitation  of  comparable  systems  on 
both  sides.  On  November  18,  1981, 
President  Reagan  proposed  that  both 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  en- 
tirely forego  such  systems— the  zero/ 
zero  solution. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  not  yet  gone 
beyond  its  position  that  the  INF  talks 
are  exclusively  concerned  with  stability 
in  the  European  theater.  The  United 
States  insists  that  the  INF  problem  is 
global  and  that  the  cause  of  world  peace 
would  not  be  advanced  by  exporting  the 
Soviet  INF  nuclear  advantage  to  Asia. 

The  Soviet  Union  also  continues  to 
claim  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  approximately  the 
same  number  of  intermediate-range 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  European 
theater  and,  therefore,  that  the  NATO 
decision  to  deploy  572  Pershing  II  and 
ground-based  cruise  missiles  in  Europe 
is  "provocative"  and  "destabilizing."  The 
Soviet  claim  rests  on  two  untenable 
propositions— first,  that  the  British  and 
French  nuclear  forces  must  be  counted 
with  the  American  forces  and,  second, 
that  American  bombers,  submarine- 
launched  missiles,  and  cruise  missiles 
should  be  treated  as  equivalent  to  the 
Soviet  SS-20.  The  Soviet  calculations  go 
beyond  even  these  errors.  In  order  to 
demonstrate  the  supposed  equality  of 
the  two  INF  forces  in  Europe,  the 
Soviet  Union  must  count  all  American 
weapons  as  relevant— including 
American  dual-purpose  aircraft,  as  well 
as  FB-llls,  all  of  which  are  located  in 
the  United  States— and  also  exclude 
many  categories  of  the  Soviet  arsenal. 

The  principal  issue  between  the  sides 
centers  on  the  treatment  to  be  accorded 
the  SS-20s  and  comparable  missiles  on 
the  Soviet  side,  and  the  Pershing  II  and 
BGM-109G  on  the  United  States  side. 
Whereas  the  United  States  draft  treaty 
would  ban  them  on  both  sides,  the 
Soviet  treaty  would  eliminate  them  only 
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on  the  U.S.  side;  the  Soviet  side  would 
be  permitted  to  have  up  to  300  laun- 
chers for  such  missiles  in  the  European 
portion  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  an 
unlimited  number  in  the  far-eastern  por- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  addition  to  this  wholly  one-sided 
treatment  proposed  by  the  Soviets  as  to 
the  central  issues,  their  proposed  treaty 
would  have  other  unequal  effects.  The 
Warsaw  Pact  has  some  7,000  nuclear- 
capable  aircraft  in  Europe,  of  which 
some  2,500  are  assigned  to  nuclear  com- 
bat roles.  NATO  has  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  latter  number;  almost  all 
U.S.  nuclear-capable  planes  located  in 
Europe  are  dual  capable.  The  U.S.  con- 


tribution to  the  conventional  defense  of 
Europe  is  almost  wholly  dependent  on 
such  dual-capable  planes.  Yet,  the  Soviet 
draft  treaty  would  have  the  effect  of 
forcing  the  almost  total  withdrawal  from 
Europe  of  such  U.S.  dual-capable  air- 
craft, while  not  affecting  most  Soviet 
dual-capable  aircraft. 

This  effect  results  in  part  from  the 
Soviet  proposal  that  U.K.  and  French 
nuclear-capable  systems  be  included 
under  the  aggregate  ceiling  limiting  U.S. 
and  Soviet  intermediate-range  missiles 
and  aircraft.  This  proposal  is  both 
technically  flawed  and  inequitable  in 
principle.  First,  most  of  these  U.K.  and 
French  forces  are  not,  in  fact, 


intermediate-range  (or  what  the  So\ 
call  medium-range);  they  are  SLBM 
[submarine-launched  ballistic  missile 
forces  identical  with  Soviet  and  U.S 
SLBM  forces.  Most  of  the  remainde 
nuclear-capable  aircraft.  The  Soviet 
predominance  in  intermediate-range 
nuclear-capable  systems  in  Europe  i 
great  that  there  would  be  no  justifk 
tion  for  compensation  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  British  and  French  nuclej 
forces  even  if  they  were  under  NA1 
command. 

Beyond  this  technical  flaw,  the  i 
of  the  Soviet  Union  for  nuclear  fore 
equal  to  or  superior  to  those  of  all  c 
nations  combined  would  be  unjustifi 
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PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT, 
SEPT.  21,  19821 

In  our  efforts  to  help  build  a  more  stable 
and  peaceful  world,  there  is  no  more 
essential  objective  than  to  shape  defense 
and  arms  control  policies  which  will 
guarantee  the  safety  of  our  nation  and 
of  our  allies.  Shortly  after  assuming  of- 
fice, I  called  for  a  comprehensive  evalua- 
tion of  our  arms  control  policies  and  pro- 
posals for  new  initiatives.  In  doing  so,  I 
outlined  the  general  principles  which 
should  guide  formation  of  our  arms  con- 
trol policies. 

•  Arms  control  must  be  an  instru- 
ment of,  and  not  a  substitute  for,  a 
coherent  security  policy  aimed  in  the 
first  instance  at  the  Soviet  advantage  in 
the  most  destabilizing  class  of  weapons 
— those  on  ballistic  missiles  and  especial- 
ly intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
(ICBMs).  We  will  work  for  agreements 
that  truly  enhance  security  by  reinforc- 
ing peace  through  deterrence. 

•  We  must  seek  agreements  which 
involve  substantial  and  militarily  signifi- 
cant reductions  on  both  sides. 

•  Agreements  must  be  based  on  the 
principle  of  equality  of  rights  and  limits. 

•  Arms  control  agreements  must  in- 
clude effective  means  of  verification. 
They  cannot  be  based  on  trust  alone. 

•  Our  efforts  will  be  guided  by 
seriousness  of  purpose,  reflected  in  our 
willingness  to  seek  reduction  to 
significantly  lower  levels  of  nuclear 
forces  based  on  equal,  balanced  levels  of 
comparable  systems. 


These  principles  are  in  full  accord 
with  the  basic  purpose  for  both  U.S.  and 
NATO  security  policy — insuring  the 
peace  through  deterrence  of  aggression. 
Deterring  nuclear  or  conventional  attack 
against  ourselves  or  our  allies  must 
guide  our  approach  to  defense  and  arms 
control.  These  principles  also  lie  at  the 
heart  of  the  comprehensive  and  in- 
novative arms  control  approaches  which 
this  Administration  has  adopted.  In  each 
of  the  three  most  important  areas  of 
arms  control — strategic  nuclear  arms, 
intermediate-range  nuclear  forces,  and 
conventional  forces  in  Europe — we  have 
presented  to  the  Soviet  Union  bold  and 
equitable  proposals — proposals  which 
are  in  our  mutual  interest  and  which 
provide  the  opportunity  to  enhance 
world  security  and  peace  by  significantly 
reducing  the  arsenals  of  both  sides. 

In  each  of  these  three  negotiations, 
the  United  States  has  presented  con- 
sidered and  equitable  proposals  which 
seek  to  establish  a  military  equilibrium 
at  reduced  levels,  eliminate  the  most 
destabilizing  factors  in  the  existing 
military  balance,  and  enhance  the  secu- 
rity of  both  sides.  When  our  national 
security,  and  that  of  our  allies,  is  at 
stake,  we  must  approach  arms  control 
realistically.  We  do  not  seek  agreements 
for  their  own  sake;  we  seek  them  to 
build  international  security  and  stability. 
This  Administration's  reductions  pro- 
posals for  strategic  and  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  forces  and  for  conven- 
tional forces  reflect  this  approach.  We 


are  encouraged  by  the  serious  and  t 
nesslike  conduct  of  these  negotiatioi 
thus  far.  Although  much  hard  barge 
ing  lies  ahead,  I  am  determined  to 
bargain  in  good  faith  until  our  objec 
can  be  realized.  We  urge  on  our  So) 
negotiating  partners  equal  seriousn* 
of  purpose. 

Our  arms  control  policies  will  cc 
tinue  to  receive  my  close  personal  a 
tion.  Ambassadors  Rowny,  Nitze,  ai 
Starr  [Edward  L.  Rowny,  special  re 
sentative  for  arms  control  and  disar 
ment  negotiations;  Paul  H.  Nitze,  hi 
of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  inter- 
mediate-range nuclear  force  negotia 
tions;  and  Richard  F.  Starr,  head  of 
U.S.  delegation  on  mutual  reduction 
forces  and  armaments  and  associate 
measures  in  central  Europe]  have  b< 
in  Washington  recently  during  sche< 
recesses  in  the  negotiations.  In  each 
area,  we  have  carefully  assessed  the 
status  of  negotiations  and  our  positi 
In  each  case  the  negotiations  remair 
course,  and  our  three  negotiators  w 
return  shortly  with  a  renewed  niand 
to  pursue  our  objectives.  Prior  to  th 
departure,  Ambassadors  Rowny  anc 
Nitze  will  brief  the  Congress  on  the 
negotiations.  Such  regular  consultat 
are  also  an  essential  part  of  our  ap- 
proach. This  Administration  can  hav 
higher  purpose  than  to  achieve  prog 
toward  meaningful  arms  control  whi 
promotes  international  peace  and  se 

ty. 

■Text  from  White  House  press  releas 
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a  demand  for  absolute  security  for 
country,  which  is  tantamount  to  ab- 
e  insecurity  for  all  other  countries, 
lort,  it  is  a  Soviet  demand  for 
mony.  This  will  never  be  acceptable 
e  United  States. 

rhis  Soviet  demand  is  inappropriate 
lother  way  as  well.  The  INF 
.tiations  are  bilateral  negotiations 
een  the  United  States  and  the 
S.R.;  neither  the  United  Kingdom 
France  has  authorized  either  the 
ed  States  or  the  Soviet  Union  to 
itiate  on  their  behalf.  On  the  con- 
y,  they  have  stated  their  refusal  to 

I  their  forces  limited  or  compensated 
n  negotiations  between  us.  From 

•  standpoint,  their  nuclear  forces  are 
^egic;  they  represent  their  last  line 
iiense  in  a  potentially  threatened 
:ion. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  impor- 
issues  separating  the  two  sides. 
h  progress,  however,  has  been 
eved  by  the  two  delegations  in  sort- 
)ut  what  is  important  to  each  side 
illuminating  the  way  to  possible 
dons.  A  serious  atmosphere  has 
ved  in  the  INF  talks.  It  is  clear  that 
tentiality  exists  for  accommodating 
inalytic  concepts  used  by  both  sides, 
it  is  not  yet  clear  is  whether  the 
et  Union  is  willing  to  accept  agree- 

I I  based  exclusively  on  the  principle 

eterrence. 

s 

I.  Position  in  START 

:  first  2-month  round  of  the  START 
l  )tiations  has  now  been  completed. 
k  are,  of  course,  at  an  earlier  stage 
in  the  INF  talks,  but  the  atmosphere 
irrespondingly  serious  and  business- 
| 

'The  U.S.  position  was  outlined  in 
i  iident  Reagan's  speech  at  Eureka 
iege  on  May  9,  1982.  Its  essential 
|  is  that  of  equal  ceilings  at  much 
:r  levels  of  force— ceilings  that 
Id  strengthen  deterrence  and  pro- 
lie  stability  by  significantly  reducing 
)i Soviet  lead  in  ICBMs.  Coupled  with 
ii  dismantling  of  the  Soviet  inter- 
i.iate-range  ballistic  missiles  proposed 
i|ie  INF  talks,  such  a  result  would 
role  us  to  maintain  an  overall  level  of 
tj  tegic  nuclear  capability  sufficient  to 
vr  conflict,  safeguard  our  national 
writy,  and  meet  our  commitments  to 
is  and  friends. 

i  To  achieve  this  goal,  the  President 
jounced  a  practical,  phased  approach 
([he  negotiation,  like  the  procedure  be- 
ll used  in  the  INF  talks.  It  is  based  on 
principle  that  the  two  arsenals 
ild  be  equal  both  in  the  number  of 


weapons  and  in  their  destructive  capaci- 
ty. "The  focus  of  our  efforts,"  the  Presi- 
dent said,  "will  be  to  reduce  significantly 
the  most  destabilizing  systems— ballistic 
missiles,  the  number  of  warheads  they 
carry,  and  their  overall  destructive 
potential." 

While  no  aspect  of  the  problem  is 
excluded  from  consideration  and  the 
United  States  will  negotiate  in  good 
faith  on  any  topics  the  Soviets  wish  to 
raise,  the  United  States  proposes  that 
the  first  topic  to  be  considered  in  the 
negotiations  should  be  the  reduction  of 
ballistic  missile  warheads  to  equal  levels 
at  least  one-third  below  current 
numbers.  Both  ground-based  and 
submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles  are 
included  in  this  proposal.  No  more  than 
half  these  warheads  would  be  deployed 
on  land-based  missiles.  This  provision 
alone  should  achieve  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  missile  throw-weight.  Our  pro- 
posal calls  for  these  warhead  reductions, 
as  well  as  significant  reductions  in  the 
number  of  deployed  missiles,  to  be 
achieved  as  quickly  as  possible. 

In  a  second  phase,  closely  linked  to 
the  first,  we  will  seek  equal  ceilings  on 
other  elements  of  U.S.  and  Soviet 
strategic  forces,  including  equal  limits 
on  ballistic  missile  throw-weight  at  less 
than  current  U.S.  levels. 

In  both  START  and  INF,  the  United 
States  has  made  it  clear  that  verification 
measures  capable  of  assuring  compliance 
are  indispensable.  For  those  provisions 


If  the  INF  and 
START  talks  are  suc- 
cessful, the  huge  Soviet 
advantage  in  ground- 
based  ballistic  missiles 
will  be  eliminated.  These 
alone  are  the  weapons 
which  (idefy  deterrence. 9i 


that  cannot  be  monitored  effectively  by 
national  technical  means  of  verification, 
we  will  be  proposing  cooperative 
measures,  data  exchanges,  and  collateral 
constraints  that  should  provide  the 
necessary  confidence  in  compliance.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  indicated  that  it  will  be 
prepared  where  necessary  to  consider 
cooperative  measures  going  beyond  na- 
tional technical  means.  This  is  an  en- 
couraging sign.  Without  satisfactory 


verification  provisions,  meaningful 
agreements  will  be  impossible  to 
achieve. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  attacked  our 
START  proposals  as  unfair,  on  the 
ground  that  they  call  for  unequal  reduc- 
tions—indeed, that  they  call  for 
"unilateral  Soviet  disarmament."  It  is 
hardly  obvious  why  this  is  the  case. 
Each  side  now  has  approximately  7,500 
ballistic  missile  warheads.  Under  the 
American  proposal,  each  side  would 
have  to  reduce  to  no  more  than  5,000,  of 
which  no  more  than  2,500  could  be  on 
ICBMs.  True,  the  Soviet  Union  would 
have  to  dismantle  more  ICBM  warheads 
than  we  would  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  ICBM  sublimit,  while  we  might  have 
to  dismantle  more  submarine-based 
missiles.  But  that  is  the  point.  There  is 
nothing  inequitable  about  an  equal  ceil- 
ing which  strengthens  deterrence  and 
stability.  It  is  discouraging  that  this 
feature  of  the  American  proposal  was 
not  mentioned  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  by  General  Starodu- 
bov,  a  senior  member  of  the  Soviet 
START  delegation.  By  omitting  any 
reference  to  SLBMs,  General  Starodu- 
bov  gives  the  reader  an  incomplete  ver- 
sion of  the  American  position. 

If  the  INF  and  START  talks  are 
successful,  the  huge  Soviet  advantage  in 
ground-based  ballistic  missiles  will  be 
eliminated.  These  alone  are  the  weapons 
which  "defy  deterrence."  If  the  Soviet 
Union  accepts  nuclear  arms  control 
agreements  based  on  the  principle  of 
"deterrence  only,"  which  is  the  heart  of 
our  negotiating  position,  a  Soviet  first 
strike  would  be  impossible  without  ex- 
pending most  of  the  Soviet  force.  Given 
such  a  change  in  the  balance  of  the  two 
forces,  we  could  hope  to  protect  our 
ICBM  force  effectively.  Then— but  only 
then— nuclear  tension  would  diminish. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  our 
START  negotiating  position  which 
deserves  emphasis.  As  President 
Reagan's  speech  at  Eureka  College 
makes  clear,  the  American  approach  to 
START  is  directed  in  the  first  instance 
at  the  most  destabilizing  weapons  and 
proposes  a  new  unit  of  account  as  the 
basis  for  a  treaty  dealing  with  them  and 
all  other  intercontinental  nuclear 
weapons.  That  unit  of  account,  replacing 
the  "deployed  launchers"  used  in  SALT  I 
and  SALT  II,  would  compare  the  Soviet 
and  American  forces  both  in  the  number 
of  weapons  on  each  side  and  their 
destructive  capacity.  The  measure  of 
destructive  capacity  we  propose  is  that 
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of  throw-weight— the  maximum  weight 
of  weapons  a  missile  can  propel.  What 
we  are  seeking  is  an  equal  throw-weight 
limit  for  each  side  at  levels  below  the 
present  American  level.  This  goal  would 
require  a  greater  reduction  on  the   , 
Soviet  side  than  on  the  American  side. 
But  the  Soviet  Union  can  hardly  claim  a 
right  to  preserve  an  advantage  which 
could  only  be  used  for  intimidation  or 
aggression.  Nor  is  there  anything  ine- 
quitable in  the  idea  of  unequal  reduc- 
tions to  achieve  equality.  The  United 
States  made  larger  reductions  than  any 
other  power  under  the  Washington 
Naval  Treaty  of  1922. 

The  Need  for  Real  Nuclear  Parity 

If  we  yield  in  the  end  and  wearily  settle 
for  INF  and  START  agreements  which 
allow  the  Soviet  Union  to  preserve  its 
overwhelming  advantage  in  ballistic 


This  would  be  a  most  dangerous  illu- 
sion—the kind  of  illusion  from  which 
major  wars  have  arisen  in  the  past. 
President  Reagan's  approach  to  INF  and 
START  calls  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  join 
us  in  recognizing  that  the  quest  for 
hegemony  is  the  greatest  possible  threat 
to  the  peace  and  that  real  nuclear  parity 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States— parity,  that  is,  in  deter- 
rent capacity— is  the  most  feasible  foun- 
dation for  a  joint  program  to  establish 
world  political  stability  based  on  the  rule 
of  law. 

The  state  of  world  politics  does  not 
justify  the  apocalyptic  gloom  of  those 
who  believe  that  resisting  Soviet  expan- 
sionism would  be  suicidal  and,  therefore, 
counsel  an  American  retreat  to  isolation 
and  submission.  The  Soviet  drive  for 
unlimited  power  faces  insuperable 
obstacles.  It  confronts  deep-seated 
economic  and  social  problems  at  home 


President  Reagan's  approach  to  INF  and  START 
calls  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  join  us  in  recognizing 
that  the  quest  for  hegemony  is  the  greatest  possible 
threat  to  the  peace  and  that  real  nuclear  parity 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
.  .  .  is  the  most  feasible  foundation  for  a  joint  pro- 
gram to  establish  world  political  stability  based  on 
the  rule  of  law. 


missiles,  we  should  find  ourselves  con- 
fronting former  President  Nixon's  bleak 
prognosis.  Such  an  outcome  would 
legitimize  the  superiority  in  inter- 
mediate-range and  intercontinental 
ground-based  ballistic  missiles  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  achieved  under  SALT 
and  authorize  it  to  consolidate  and  im- 
prove that  advantage.  On  that  basis,  the 
Soviet  leaders  would  be  justified  in  con- 
tinuing to  believe  that  they  could  trans- 
late their  nuclear  edge  over  the  United 
States  into  political  and  diplomatic 
hegemony. 


and  the  ineradicable  hostility  of  the  na- 
tions it  is  seeking  to  rule  abroad.  It  has 
suffered  major  defeats  in  peripheral 
campaigns,  especially  in  the  Middle 
East.  And  what  Mr.  Brezhnev  has  called 
"the  crisis"  in  Poland  is  one  of  supreme 


importance  to  the  future  of  the  Sovi 
Union.  Even  the  magnitude  of  its 
nuclear  arsenal  cannot  protect  the 
Soviet  Union  from  the  deeply  rootec 
yearnings  for  freedom  shared  by  pe< 
everywhere.  Finally,  and  most  impo: 
of  all,  the  Soviet  Union,  like  every  o 
country,  must  accept  the  implacable 
logic  of  the  nuclear  weapon.  As  Khr 
chev  once  said,  the  nuclear  weapon  j 
not  respect  the  difference  between 
socialism  and  capitalism. 

Foreign  policy  is  not  a  mathema 
exercise  like  chess.  Like  every  other 
human  enterprise,  it  must  take  acco 
of  the  unforeseen.  Chance,  heroism, 
sion,  and  faith  have  greater  influenc 
human  affairs  than  the  grim  calculu 
the  nuclear  equation. 

The  ultimate  issue  of  Soviet- Am 
can  relations  since  1917  is  defined  ii 
nuclear  arms  talks  with  chilling  clar 
It  is  whether  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  s 
like  the  others,  willing  to  live  as  a 
member  of  the  society  of  nations  an 
abide  by  its  rules  or,  on  the  other  h; 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  will  persii 
the  suicidal  view  that  its  mission  is  I 
lead  a  crusade  to  spread  the  "True 
Faith"  by  the  sword.  When  the  issu< 
raised  with  Soviet  diplomats  or  pro- 
fessors, they  say,  "You  are  asking  u 
change  a  foreign  policy  rooted  in  th< 
nature  of  our  society  and  state."  To 
claim,  the  only  possible  answer  is,  "] 
at  all.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  j 
can  preach  the  gospel  of  communisr 
much  as  you  like.  But  the  rest  of  th 
world  cannot  tolerate  the  use  of  ag£ 
sion  to  achieve  it." 

If  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Unic 
are  as  rational  and  cautious  as  they 
supposed  to  be,  they  should  want  a 
period  of  peace  and  stability  in  theii 
relationship  with  the  West.  On  the 
whole,  I  think  they  will.  Like  all  his 
modern  predecessors,  President  Re? 
has  made  it  clear  to  the  Soviet  lead* 
that  he  would  welcome  such  a  chanj 
and  cooperate  fully  in  making  it  a 
reality.  ■ 
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Visit  of  Philippine 
President  Marcos 


President  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos 

of  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 

made  a  state  visit  to  the  United  States 

September  15-21,  1982,  to  meet  with 

President  Reagan  and  other  government  officials. 

Following  are  remarks  made  at  the  arrival  ceremony  and  the 

dinner  toasts  of  September  16l 

and  a  Department  announcement 

of  September  20. 


ARRIVAL  CEREMONY, 
SEPT.  16,  19822 

President  Reagan 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Marcos,  it  gives  me 
special  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  the 
United  States.  Mrs.  Reagan  and  I  have 
been  long  looking  forward  to  returning 
the  hospitality  you  showed  us  on  our 
1969  visit  to  your  country. 

Our  two  peoples  enjoy  a  close  friend- 
ship, one  forged  in  shared  history  and 
common  ideals.  In  World  War  II, 
Americans  and  Filipinos  fought  side  by 
side  in  the  defense  of  freedom— a  strug- 
gle in  which  you  personally  fought  so 
valiantly. 

The  values  for  which  we  struggled— 
independence,  liberty,  democracy, 
justice,  equality— are  engraved  in  our 
Constitutions  and  embodied  in  our 
peoples'  aspirations.  Today  our  ties  re- 
main strong,  benefiting  each  of  us  over 
the  full  range  of  our  relations.  Political- 
ly, we  tend  to  view  many  world  issues 
the  same  general  way.  Yours  is  a  re- 
spected voice  for  reason  and  moderation 
in  international  forums. 

The  Philippines  with  its  ASEAN 


[Association  of  South  East  Asian  Na- 
tions] partners  has  taken  the  lead  in 
search  for  self-determination  for  the 
people  of  Kampuchea.  In  that  vein,  let 
me  also  pay  tribute  to  you  and  Mrs. 
Marcos'  personal  leadership  and  commit- 
ment to  the  care  of  refugees  in  South- 
east Asia.  Under  your  direct  sponsor- 
ship, the  Philippines'  refugee  processing 
center  has  become  a  model  of  its  kind  in 
encouraging  the  development  of  self- 
sufficiency  and  the  restoration  of  human 
dignity. 

The  Philippines  and  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, play  an  important  role  in  address- 
ing the  problems  of  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  world.  At  Cancun,  we  made 
a  new  start  toward  a  more  effective  and 
practical  dialogue  and  improved  coopera- 
tion among  industrial  and  developing 
countries.  Your  leadership  in  that  area 
is  vital  and  widely  respected.  Under 
your  leadership  at  home,  the  Philippines 
can  boast  a  record  of  solid  economic 
growth  over  the  past  decade,  attrib- 
utable in  significant  part  to  its 
hospitable  attitude  toward  free  enter- 
prise and  private  initiative. 

Your  country's  dedication  to  improv- 
ing the  standard  of  living  of  your  people 
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President  and  Mrs.  Marcos  are  accompanied  by  President  and  Mrs.  Reagan  during  the 
White  House  arrival  ceremony. 


is  an  effort  in  which  we've  been  de- 
lighted to  participate  through  bilate: 
and  multilateral  economic  assistance 
Your  continuing  interest  in  better  n 
tion  has  led  the  Philippines  to  achie1 
self-sufficiency  in  food  grain  produc 

You  can  also  point  with  pride  to 
success  of  your  rural  electrification 
gram,  now  bringing  benefits  to  an  ii 
creasing  number  of  remote  regions. 
I  find  it  a  matter  of  personal  satisfa 
that  your  country  and  my  home  Sta 
California  are  both  pioneers  in  devei 
ing  geothermal  power  to  replace  ex] 
sive  energy  imports. 

The  United  States  remains  the 
Philippines'  leading  trading  partner, 
American  firms  are  the  largest  fore: 
investors  in  your  Country,  reflecting 
their  confidence  in  your  progress  an 
prospects  for  economic  growth. 

We  have  welcomed  the  growing 
way  trade  between  our  nations  and 
been  pleased  that  we've  been  able  tc 
keep  our  markets  for  the  products  o 
your  growing  manufacturing  and  in- 
dustrial sector  the  most  open  of  any 
country  in  the  industrialized  world. 

America  considers  itself  especial 
fortunate  to  have  nearly  1  million  p< 
sons  of  Filipino  heritage  now  residir 
oar  country.  They  bring  with  them  1 
energy  and  their  talents,  and  they  c> 
tribute  enormously  to  the  rich  diver: 
of  American  society.  Similarly,  thou 
sands  of  Americans,  enchanted  by  tl 
beauty  of  your  nation  and  by  its  peo 
have  chosen  to  live  in  the  Philippine 

Our  security  relationship  is  an  e 
tial  element  in  maintaining  peace  in 
region  and  is  so  recognized.  This  rel 
tionship,  one  of  several  we  have  in  t 
Western  Pacific,  threatens  no  one  b 
contributes  to  the  shield  behind  whi< 
the  whole  region  can  develop  sociall; 
and  economically. 

Under  your  leadership,  the  Phili 
pines  stands  as  a  recognized  force  f( 
peace  and  security  in  Southeast  Asi; 
through  its  bilateral  efforts  and  thrc 
its  role  in  ASEAN,  which  is  the  foci 
our  regional  policies  in  Southeast  As 

The  United  States  deeply  values 
close  friendship  and  alliance  with  thi 
Philippines.  We  seek  to  use  this  visil 
further  strengthen  our  ties  with  you 
country. 

Nancy  and  I  are  personally  delig 
that  you  are  here.  And  we  say,  "We 
come  to  the  United  States.  Welcome 
our  national  home." 
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jsident  Marcos 

jehalf  of  the  50  million  people  of  the 
ippines,  Mrs.  Marcos  and  I  express 
gratitude  for  your  warm  welcome  to 
;hington  and  to  the  United  States  of 
srica. 

This  great  and  beautiful  city  that  is 
of  the  few  cities  that  was  built  as  a 
tal  for  a  great  nation  is,  indeed,  as 
been  written,  the  key  to  knowing 
secret  of  America,  and  this  house  of 
American  people,  an  American  fron- 
that  never  vanishes.  Your  beautiful 
with  its  grand  memorials,  its  monu- 
lts,  its  walks,  is,  indeed,  a  city  that 
norializes  the  great  achievements  of 
r  people  for  the  past  two  centuries, 
more  than  that,  it  keeps  offering  to 
enterprising  and  the  talented,  the 
rageous  and  the  strong,  the  rewards 
•ffort  and  of  initiative. 
At  the  same  time  as  I  stand  here  on 
erican  soil,  I  realize  that  I  stand  on 
it  may  be  the  center  of  the  Govern- 
lt  of  the  United  States  of  America— 
e,  where,  as  I  have  often  stated,  the 
ire  is  being  born.  The  future  is  being 
n  depending  upon  the  man  who  is  in 
White  House.  And  the  man  who  is  in 
White  House  today  certainly  is 
ating  a  new  future  for  our  world. 
For  I  come  from  that  part  of  the 
-Id  wherein  the  poorest  of  the  world's 
iulation  live.  I  come  from  that  part  of 
1,  world  that  cherishes  an  image  of 
nerica  with  its  ideals,  its  dreams,  its 
.sions.  I  come  from  the  Philippines— a 
it  of  Asia  which  has  been  molded 
ag  the  principles  of  American  de- 
[cracy.  We  learned  to  love  these  ideals 
I  principles,  and  we  lost  a  million  of 
t  people  fighting  for  them  in  the  last 
{p. 

:  We  have  always  stood  by  these 
ills.  We  shall  continue  to  do  so,  what- 
!  r  may  be  the  cost — at  the  risk  of  our 
'itunes,  our  lives.  But  more  important 
>' ill,  our  honor  will  stand  for  the  ideals 
democracy  that  is  our  legacy  from  the 
.  ited  States  of  America. 
j  I  did  not  come  to  burden  you  further 
>ih  additional  problems,  for  I  know 
i  t,  as  I  have  said  in  many  a  speech 
;)ore  my  own  people  and  before  the 
^  rid,  fate  and  destiny  has  decreed  that 
i  United  States  of  America  be  the 
^jstee  of  modern  civilization  against  the 
teat  of  a  possible  second  Dark  Ages, 
id  America  cannot  fail.  And,  there- 
fie,  we,  the  Filipino  people,  come  and 
t,rig  to  you  a  prayer  that  God,  in  His 
H  ine  providence,  may  grant  you 
1  dance,  strengthen  both  your  heart 


and  hand,  so  that  that  hand  may  be 
strong  on  the  lever  of  power  and  save 
our  humanity. 

If  America  fails,  then  the  world  is 
lost.  And  thus  I  can  assure  you  that 
throughout  all  of  Asia,  there  is  nothing 
but  a  reservoir  of  good  will  for  you,  the 
American  people,  and  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Once  again,  may  I  say  thank  you  for 
your  warm  welcome  and  your  hospitali- 
ty, which  I  know  we  will  never  be  able 
to  reciprocate. 


DINNER  TOASTS, 
SEPT.  16,  19823 

President  Reagan 

Before  I  say  what  I  was  prepared  to  say 
here,  I  think  that  all  of  us  ought  to  join 
in  a  "Happy  Birthday."  There  is  a  period 
in  which  you  can  tell  a  lady's  age— 
[laughter]— when  it  is  Irene  Marcos,  and 
its  her  22d  birthday.  Happy  birthday. 
But  tonight  we  welcome  old  and 


Department  Announcement, 
September  20,  1982 

The  President  of  the  Philippines,  His 
Excellency  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos,  met 
with  President  Reagan  at  the  White 
House  on  September  16.  In  addition, 
during  the  course  of  his  state  visit  to 
Washington,  President  Marcos  met  with 
the  Vice  President,  Secretary  Shultz, 
Secretary  Weinberger,  congressional 
leaders,  and  other  prominent  U.S. 
Government  officials.  Other  members  of 
his  party,  including  Mrs.  Marcos,  Prime 
Minister  Virata,  and  Foreign  Minister 
Romulo,  also  met  with  Secretary  Regan, 
Secretary  Baldrige,  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative Brock,  and  other  Administra- 
tion leaders. 

The  two  Presidents  reaffirmed  the 
strong  traditional  ties  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines,  as 
well  as  their  commitments  under  the 
Mutual  Defense  Treaty.  They  reviewed 
the  international  situation,  with  special 
attention  to  the  Pacific  and  Southeast 
Asia.  They  also  reviewed  the  full  range 
of  bilateral,  political,  economic,  and 
security  issues.  President  and  Mrs. 
Marcos  are  proceeding  today  to  New 
York  and  other  stops  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines have  agreed  to  begin  the  scheduled 
5-year  review  of  the  military  bases 
agreement  in  April  1983  in  Manila.  The 
review  will  entail  an  examination  of  the 
provisions  of  the  military  bases  agree- 
ment to  insure  that  they  continue  to 
meet  both  countries'  current  needs  and 
interests.  Agreement  was  also  reached 
on  conducting  periodic  strategic  con- 
sultations at  the  ministerial  level,  begin- 
ning with  a  visit  to  the  United  States  by 
Philippine  Minister  of  Defense  Juan 
Ponce  Enrile  in  February  1983. 


The  two  countries  took  action  on 
several  specific  economic  matters  during 
the  visit,  including  exchanging  in- 
struments of  ratification  of  a  tax  treaty, 
completing  a  civil  aviation  agreement, 
concluding  an  agreement  for  the  promo- 
tion of  tourism,  and  signing  an 
agricultural  cooperation  agreement.  The 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States  agreed,  subject  to  final  congres- 
sional concurrence,  to  provide  additional 
financial  guarantees  in  the  amount  of 
$204.5  million  for  the  U.S. -designed 
Philippine  nuclear  power  plant  at 
Bataan,  a  project  intended  to  move  the 
Philippines  closer  to  energy  self-reliance. 

As  a  further  cooperative  action,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Treasury  has 
agreed  to  continue  the  wider  dialogue 
begun  during  this  visit  through  annual 
consultations  with  the  Philippine 
Ministry  of  Finance  on  financial  and 
related  issues  of  mutual  concern.  An 
agreement  recently  signed  providing  $50 
million  in  economic  supporting  fund 
assistance  to  improve  economic  condi- 
tions for  the  people  living  near  the  U.S. 
military  bases  was  also  noted.  The  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development 
and  the  Philippine  Government  agreed 
to  explore  new  cooperative  measures  to 
reduce  loss  of  life  and  property  due  to 
typhoons  by  using  the  most  advanced 
tracking  and  warning  technologies.  The 
U.S.  Government  also  agreed  to  or- 
ganize an  investment  mission  of  U.S. 
businessmen  to  the  Philippines  and  other 
ASEAN  countries  in  1983. 

The  state  visit  by  President  Marcos 
was  a  significant  milestone  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries  sym- 
bolizing the  close  and  constructive  rela- 
tionship which  has  long  existed  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Philippines. 


Made  available  to  news  correspondents  by 
Department  spokesman  John  Hughes.  ■ 
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good  friends  to  the  White  House  in  a 
visit  symbolic  of  the  superb  relationship 
between  our  two  countries.  It's  a 
nostalgic  occasion  for  us,  as  well.  Nancy 
and  I  often  think  of  our  1969  visit  to 
Manila,  when  we  first  experienced  that 
unexcelled  Philippine  hospitality  as  the 
guests  of  our  guests  here  tonight.  And 
the  birthday  girl  was  quite  young  and 
small  at  that  time. 

Many  things  have  changed  in  both 
countries  since  that  time,  but  one  thing 
remains  constant — the  basic  nature  of 
the  Filipino-U.S.  friendship.  It  remains 
solid.  Both  countries  have  worked  hard 


over  the  years  to  maintain  excellent  co- 
operation in  defense,  foreign  policy, 
refugee  matters,  economic  assistance, 
and  many  other  areas.  And  I  pledge  to 
you,  President  Marcos,  that  the  United 
States  will  do  its  share  to  strengthen 
those  ties  in  the  1930s— the  1980s! 
[Laughter]  I  have  been  doing  a  little 
reminiscing  at  the  table,  forgive  me. 
Yes,  the  1930s  was  my  first  job. 
[Laughter] 

We  value  the  friendship  of  the 
Republic  of  the  Philippines  for  many 
reasons.  Our  intertwined  histories  dur- 
ing the  first  50  years  of  this  century  left 
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its  imprint  on  your  institutions  of 
government,  your  educational  syster 
and  your  public  services,  such  as  pul 
health.  The  widespread  use  of  the 
English  language  is  a  result  of  that  i 
So  is  your  flourishing  free  enterpris< 
system. 

As  important  as  our  shared  hist< 
or  shared  strategic  interests  which  s 
this  entire  century,  in  World  War  II 
Filipinos  and  Americans  fought  and 
together.  And  you,  yourself,  Mr.  Pr< 
dent,  played  an  unforgettably  heroic 
part  in  that  conflict.  Coming  out  of  1 
war,  your  generation  and  mine  fully 
understood  the  need  for  collective 
security  arrangements.  Unfortunate 
some  of  today's  young  people,  blesse 
decades  of  relative  peace,  may  not  h 
this  understanding.  I  think  it's  our  d 
to  impart  our  historical  experience  t 
them. 

Today  a  strong  defense  alliance 
major  factor  in  contributing  to  the 
security  of  the  Philippines  and  to  th< 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security  h 
Asia.  With  the  next  review  of  the 
military  bases  agreement,  which  beg 
in  1983,  we  shall  continue  to  moderr 
our  security  relationship  to  best  sen 
our  mutual  security  interests. 

"  Both  of  our  economies  depend  oi 
vigorous  trade  and  investment.  Thes 
ties  remain  strong,  and  your  presen< 
Washington  has  enabled  us  to  concli 
several  outstanding  economic  mattei 

We  have  accomplished  a  great  d 
together  over  the  years.  We  will  all 
more  in  the  years  to  come.  Common 
determination  to  achieve  a  better  lif( 
doesn't  mean  that  we  need  to  be  alik 
we  need  only  to  treat  one  another  in 
spirit  of  generosity  and  mutual  resp< 
If  we  do  that,  our  continuing  commi' 
ment  to  one  another,  resting  as  it  dc 
on  many  years  of  close  relations,  wil 
solid  now  and  for  the  future. 

In  that  spirit,  let  me  offer  a  toas 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Marcos  and  1 
the  people  of  the  Philippines  and  to  I 
mutual  respect,  the  dedication  to  pes 
and  security  in  the  world  and  the  sh: 
values  which  unite  us. 


President  Marcos 

I  feel  I  must  pay  tribute  to  this  eleg; 
and  fairy-like  party  and  dinner  whicl 
has  reminded  me  too  much  not  only 
home  but  of  some  dreamland  at  hom 
tribute  to  the  taste  and  sense  of  beai 
to — perhaps,  primarily,  not  only  to 
President  Reagan  but  Mrs.  Reagan  1 
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lovely  party,  which  I  shall  always 
ember  as  the  Firefly  Party  in  the 
te  House.  [Laughter] 
You  do  us  great  honor  with  this  din- 
Allow  me  to  extend  the  gratitude  of 
nillion  people  in  the  Republic  of  the 
ippines,  Mrs.  Marcos,  and  myself  for 
hospitality  and  this  generosity.  Cer- 
ly,  we  will  be  unable  to  reciprocate 
beautiful  event.  You  even  had  the 
js  all  prepared,  including  a  Filipino 
I  that's  a  favorite  of  the  First  Lady 
he  Philippines,  Dahil  Sa  Iya,  which 


means  "because  of  you":  because  of  you 
must  pass  through  the  rigors  of  difficul- 
ty, hardship,  before  it  can  claim  this  ap- 
pellation. And  I  am  reminded,  too,  of 
the  more — almost  a  century  of  relation- 
ship between  our  two  countries  and  the 
periods  of  difficulty,  the  rigors,  perhaps 
even  of  misunderstanding,  and  battles 
that  we  have  fought  together.  And 
perhaps,  therefore,  it  is  not  too  rash  to 
say  that  it  is  proper  to  use  the  appella- 
tion "friendship"  between  the  American 
and  the  Filipino. 


•etary  and  Mrs.  Shultz  host  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  President  and  Mrs.  Marcos  in  the 
jamin  Franklin  Room  at  the  State  Department. 


ve,  because  of  you  I  live,  and  because 
rou  I  am  what  I  am.  And  then  you 
1  the  other  theme  song  which  was  a 
orite  of  both  President  Reagan  and 

other  president,  I  understand,  the 
me  song  of  Dr.  Zhivago,  which  is  a 
g  story,  of  course,  and  which  I  won't 
c  about.  [Laughter]  It  happens  to  be 
•  of  our  theme  songs  because  it  was 
ig  in  once  of  what  threatened  to  be  a 
gedy,  but  which  was  not,  and  that  is 
y  we  remember  it. 

Tonight,  the  Philippines  once  again 
ibligated  to  you  for  your  kind  and 
lerous  words.  I  note,  too,  the  use  of 

word  "friendship,"  and  I  am  remind- 
of  the  first  President  of  the  United 
;ites,  the  Father  of  this  great  nation, 

>rge  Washington,  who  said  that 

ndship  is  a  slow,  growing  plant  that 


That  friendship— that  abiding  friend- 
ship— we  cherish  deeply.  And  this  is 
why  as  I  come  and  stand,  once  again,  on 
American  soil,  I  cannot  but  be  candid.  I 
would  not  be  candid  if  I  did  not  speak, 
too,  of  those  misunderstandings  and  the 
adversities  which  we  have  faced  to- 
gether. For  the  world  faces  challenge 
and  change.  We  are  in  a  period  of  fer- 
ment. As  one  of  your  great  writers  has 
said:  You  have  passed  through  a  period 
of  torment,  an  ordeal,  perhaps,  of 
tragedy,  as  you  experienced  the 
assassination  of  some  of  your  American 
leaders,  constitutional  crisis  in  the 
Presidency,  a  trauma  of  Vietnam,  and 
occasionally  doubts  about  your  own 
capability. 

Certainly  as  we  look  around  in  Asia, 


Philippines— A  Profile 


Geography 

Area:  115,707  sq.  mi.  Capital:  Manila  (pop.  6 
million  in  metropolitan  area)  remains  the  de 
facto  capital,  although  Quezon  City,  located 
within  the  metro  Manila  area,  was  designated 
the  capital  by  law  in  1948.  Other  Cities: 
Davao  (600,000),  Cebu  (450,000). 

People 

Population:  49.5  million.  Annual  Growth 
Rate:  2.5%.  Ethnic  Groups:  Malay,  Chinese. 
Religions:  Catholic  (83%),  Protestant  (9%), 
Muslim  (5%).  Languages:  Pilipino  (based  on 
Tagalog),  national  language;  English,  lan- 
guage of  government  and  instruction  in 
higher  education.  Literacy:  About  88%. 

Government 

Type:  Republic.  Independence:  1946.  Con- 
stitution: January  1973.  Branches:  Executive 
—President.  Legislative—  National  Assembly. 
Judicial—  Supreme  Court.  Suffrage:  Univer- 
sal; voting  compulsory.  Administrative  Sub- 
divisions: 13  regions,  73  provinces,  60 
chartered  cities. 

Economy 

GNP:  $39.7  billion  (1981).  Per  Capita  In- 
come: $783  (1981).  Annual  Inflation  Rate: 

13%  (1981). 

Natural  Resources:  Agricultural  lands; 
minerals,  including  copper,  gold,  chromium; 
fisheries;  timber. 

Agriculture:  Rice,  corn,  sugar,  coconut 
products,  pineapples,  bananas. 

Industries:  Textiles,  electronics,  phar- 
maceuticals, wood  products,  food  processing, 
chemicals,  mining. 

Trade  (1981):  Exports— $5.72  billion: 
electronic  components,  textiles,  coconut  prod- 
ucts, sugar,  wood  products,  fruit  products. 
Imports— $7.95  billion:  machinery,  fuels, 
transport  equipment,  cereals,  chemicals,  tex- 
tile fibers.  Major  Trading  Partners:  U.S., 
Japan,  EC. 

Membership  in  International  Organizations 

U.N.  and  its  specialized  agencies,  World 
Bank  group  (IBRD,  IFC,  IDA),  IMF,  GATT, 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA), 
Association  of  South  East  Asian  Nations 
(ASEAN),  Asian  Development  Bank  (ADB), 
INTELSAT.  ■ 


the  historic  relation  of  the  United  States 
with  the  countries  of  that  part  of  the 
world  are  marked  occasionally  with 
doubt,  mutual  distrust,  and  often  there 
is  fear  that  perhaps  America  is  weary  of 
the  responsibility  that  it  has  for  the 
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world  community.  But  the  Philippines 
has  always  stood  on  the  firm  conviction 
that  America  does  not  weary,  that 
America  is  firm  and  resolute,  that 
America  may  question  some  of  its  own 
actions  but  that  it  faces  and  confronts 
its  problems  squarely,  fairly,  justly. 

As  I  stand  on  American  soil  and  I 
see  the  doubts  rising  in  Asia,  I  see 
another  phenomenon  that  clears  my 
mind.  It  is  the  phenomenon  of  an 
American  nation  led  by  a  new  leader- 
ship, earnestly  exerting  heroic  efforts  in 
order  to  stop  the  slide  and  the  loss  of 
prestige  of  American  leadership 
throughout  the  world. 


Yes,  out  of  the  dark,  out  of  the 
shadows  of  the  decline  in  even  respect 
for  America  and  decline  for  its  leader- 
ship, there  is  a  rising,  an  emerging,  a 
new  America — not  only  in  Asia  but 
perhaps  throughout  the  world — an 
emerging,  a  new  America  under  a  new 
leader,  resurgent,  firm,  strong,  commit- 
ted, and  forthright.  And  that  leader  is 
President  Ronald  Reagan. 

The  stakes  are  high.  The  stakes  for 
a  strong  and  emergent  America  are 
high.  All  the  nations  pray  for  your  suc- 
cess, even  those  that  criticize  you.  For 
even  the  mercantile  nations  will  reap 
reward  from  your  success,  but  they  will 


U.S.,  Philippines  Conclude 
Taxation  and  Air  Agreements 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  luncheon  in  the 
State  Department's  Benjamin  Franklin 
Room  given  by  Secretary  George  Shultz 
in  honor  of  visiting  President  Ferdinand 
Marcos  and  Mrs.  Imelda  Romualdez 
Marcos,  two  significant  accords  will  be 
concluded.  Secretary  Regan  and  Philip- 
pine Prime  Minister  (and  Finance 
Minister)  Cesar  Virata  will  exchange  in- 
struments of  ratification  of  a  treaty  in- 
tended to  avoid  double  taxation  and 
authorizing  closer  cooperation  between 
the  tax  authorities  of  the  two  countries. 
The  tax  treaty  was  signed  at  Manila 
on  October  1,  1976.  After  a  period  of 
continuing  consultations  on  its  final  ef- 
fects, the  U.S.  Senate  ratified  the  accord 
on  December  16,  1981.  The  measure  is 
designed  to  avoid  taxation  by  both  coun- 
tries of  the  same  income  which  may  be 
earned  by  either  individuals  or  corpora- 
tions. It  also  provides  the  framework  for 
greater  consultation  between  tax  agen- 


cies in  both  countries.  This  is  intended 
to  prevent  cases  of  tax  evasion  on  both 
sides. 

Secretary  Shultz  and  Philippine 
Foreign  Minister  Carlos  P.  Romulo  will 
sign  an  exchange  of  notes  bringing  into 
effect  an  air  transport  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Its  terms  allow 
competition  and  pricing  flexibility  among 
the  participating  lines  of  both  countries. 
It  also  provides  for  increases  in  the 
potential  number  of  airlines  allowed  to 
fly  between  the  countries  and  the  fre- 
quencies of  their  flights.  Because  the 
Philippines  is  the  third  largest  air  travel 
market  for  the  United  States  in  the 
Pacific,  this  agreement  is  of  major  im- 
portance to  the  United  States  as  well  as 
to  the  Philippines  and  its  national  flag 
carrier,  Philippine  Air  Lines. 


reap  comfort.  They  will  reap  an  add 
tional  car  for  a  family,  a  more  comf< 
able  home,  more  sumptuous  dinners 

But  the  stake  of  the  poorer  nati< 
like  mine  are  greater.  Their  stake  is 
vival.  The  other  option  is  death.  An( 
for  you  we  have  nothing  but  prayers 
I  said  this  morning.  And  so  we  look 
toward  this  phenomenon  and  say:  Li 
there  be  strength  and  greatness  for 
American  nation,  for  only  then  can  I 
be  hope  for  us,  the  poorer  nations.  I 
let  America  reclaim  its  role,  its  histc 
place,  and  its  historic  relationship  w 
the  poorer  nations  of  the  world— th< 
members  of  the  Third  World,  my  wc 
For  that  is  your  rightful  place,  Mr. 
President,  and  America. 

Once  again,  I  say  we  pray,  there 
fore,  that  God  grant  to  America  this 
strength  and  capability  to  reclaim  it; 
natural  place  and  historic  relationshi 
with  all  the  nations  and  with  other  r 
tions  reestablish  order  in  our  anxiou 
troubled  world.  We  pray  for  this,  w< 
hope  for  this — not  only  the  big  natic 
but  especially  the  small  ones. 

And  so  may  I  ask  you  to  rise  am 
join  me  to  a  toast:  To  the  continued 
health  and  success  of  the  President  < 
the  United  States,  the  prosperity  an 
the  strength  of  the  American  people 
and  the  friendship  of  the  peoples  of 
United  States  and  the  Philippines. 


'Texts  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Sept.  20,  1982 

2Held  on  the  South  Lawn  of  the  Whit 
House  where  President  Marcos  was  accoi 
a  formal  welcome  with  full  military  honoi 

3Made  in  the  Rose  Garden  at  the  Whi 
House.  ■ 
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tuation  in  East  Timor 


^ohn  H.  Holdridge 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
isian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the 
se  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
ember  U,  1982.  Ambassador 
iridge  is  Assistant  Secretary  for 
t  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs.  1 

i  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to- 
to  discuss  with  you  the  situation  in 
t  Timor.  This  is  the  fifth  time  the 
:e  Department  has  testified  before 
House  of  Representatives  on  this 
:ific  subject  since  March  1977.  The 
t  recent  such  occasion  was  in  June 
3  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
onal  Operations.  In  addition,  I  com- 
lted  on  the  situation  in  East  Timor 
iart  of  a  joint  hearing  on  human 
its  in  East  Asia  held  in  November 
1  by  your  subcommittee  and  the 
nan  Rights  and  International  Organi- 
ons  subcommittee. 
It  is  important,  as  we  examine  this 
lplex  situation  in  East  Timor,  that 
give  due  note  both  to  the  progress 
t  been  achieved  in  meeting  the 
lanitarian  needs  of  the  Timorese  peo- 
as  well  as  to  the  problems  that  re- 
n. 

U.S.  policy  with  regard  to  East 
lor  has  been  consistent  through  three 
ninistrations.  We  accept  the  incor- 
ation  of  East  Timor  into  Indonesia, 
hout  recognizing  that  a  valid  act  of 
-determination  has  taken  place  there. 
•  efforts  now  are  concentrated  on  do- 
what  we  can  to  improve  the  welfare 
he  Timorese  people.  Practically  we 
e  found  that  progress  in  achieving 
humanitarian  goals  can  be  achieved 
/  by  working  closely  with  the  Indone- 
i  Government  and  with  the  interna- 
lal  organizations  active  in  East 
lor. 

In  addition  to  our  concern  regarding 
pt  Timor,  there  are  a  number  of  other 
Dortant  elements  in  our  relationship 
h  Indonesia.  Indonesia  is  the  largest 
I  ntry  in  the  Association  of  South  East 
I  an  Nations  (ASEAN),  support  for 
lich  is  the  cornerstone  of  U.S.  policy 
[Southeast  Asia.  It  is  a  moderate  voice 
t:he  developing  world,  an  important  oil 
inducer  and  a  major  arena  for  U.S. 
!de  and  investment,  and  it  occupies  a 
ategic  position  astride  vital  sea  lanes 
meeting  the  Indian  and  Pacific 


Oceans.  We  value  highly  our  cooperative 
relationship  with  Indonesia  and  expect  it 
to  continue. 


Current  Conditions 

Any  consideration  of  the  current  food 
and  health  situation  in  East  Timor  must 
begin  by  acknowledging  the  major  relief 
effort  undertaken  jointly  by  the  Indone- 
sian Government,  international  agencies, 
and  the  United  States  and  other  donors 
from  mid-1979  to  early  1981.  Admin- 
istered by  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC)  and  Catholic 
Relief  Services  (CRS),  this  effort  at  its 
peak  in  1980  provided  food  and  /or 
medical  care  to  more  than  300,000 
people— fully  half  of  the  Timorese 
population.  The  United  States  was  the 
largest  contributor  to  this  effort,  pro- 
viding over  $14  million  in  cash  and  com- 
modities. By  April  1981,  the  involved  in- 
ternational agencies  concluded  that  the 
emergency  situation  had  been  overcome 
and  that  the  long-term  needs  of  the 
Timorese  people  could  best  be  met  by 
shifting  emphasis  from  relief  to  develop- 
ment. 

In  the  last  year,  there  have  been 
reports  that  the  food  situation  was  again 
deteriorating,  and  East  Timor  was  fac- 
ing the  threat  of  famine.  Since  the 
economy  and  agricultural  base  of  East 
Timor  are  extremely  fragile,  the  United 
States  has  been  quick  to  look  into  any 
reports  of  food  shortages.  We  have 
discussed  the  food  situation  in  detail 
with  representatives  of  the  involved  in- 
ternational organizations,  which  have 
trained  personnel  traveling  to  East 
Timor  on  a  regular  basis.  Officials  from 
our  embassy  in  Jakarta  have  visited 
East  Timor  four  times  this  year,  in- 
cluding three  trips  in  the  last  3  months. 

Based  on  our  constant  monitoring,  it 
is  our  view  that  East  Timor  is  not  now 
facing  a  famine  situation  nor  the  threat 
of  famine  in  the  near  future.  The  food 
distribution  system  in  the  province  is 
poor,  and  the  harvest  earlier  this  year 
was  disappointing,  due  primarily  to  bad 
weather  and  pests.  Some  isolated  areas, 
particularly  in  the  southeast  portion  of 
the  island,  have  experienced  food  short- 
ages. These  areas  demand— and  are  ap- 
parently receiving— immediate  atten- 
tion. The  Indonesian  Government  in 
May  shipped  1,000  tons  of  corn  to  East 


Timor  which  is  being  used  to  supplement 
food  supplies  of  over  25,000  people  in 
the  hardest  hit  areas. 

Serious  health  problems  remain  in 
East  Timor.  Malaria  is  a  particularly 
acute  problem,  affecting  large  numbers 
of  the  population.  Like  most  of  rural  In- 
donesia and,  indeed,  most  of  the  devel- 
oping world,  East  Timor  suffers  from  a 
shortage  of  doctors,  other  trained 
medical  personnel,  and  medical  facilities. 
The  village  health  programs  set  up  by 
the  ICRC  in  connection  with  the  relief 
effort  have  had  a  beneficial  effect,  and 
the  Indonesian  Red  Cross  (PMI)— the 
ICRC's  local  partner  in  the  relief  ef- 
fort—remains active  in  the  province.  As 
I  will  discuss  later,  the  Indonesian 
Government  and  the  international  agen- 
cies have  ongoing  programs  to  address 
both  food  and  health  problems. 

With  regard  to  the  military  situa- 
tion, the  Timorese  guerrilla  group- 
Fretilin— does  not  seriously  threaten 
overall  Indonesian  authority.  It  is  com- 
posed of  no  more  than  a  few  hundred 
armed  men  plus  unarmed  support  per- 
sonnel. Fretilin  does,  however,  retain 
the  capability  to  conduct  occasional 
limited  operations,  primarily  in  isolated 
or  sparsely  populated  areas  such  as 
those  in  the  highlands  on  the  eastern  tip 
of  Timor.  Its  operations  continue  to 
result  in  some  Indonesian  casualties. 
There  are  unconfirmed  reports  of  a  re- 
cent upsurge  in  Fretilin  activity,  perhaps 
designed  for  propaganda  impact  in  ad- 
vance of  the  upcoming  U.N.  General 
Assembly  session. 

The  Indonesian  military  conducted 
large-scale  sweep  operations  in  the  prov- 
ince in  the  summer  of  1981,  designed  to 
isolate  the  Fretilin  remnants  and  deny 
them  access  to  supplies  from  sym- 
pathizers in  the  villages  and  towns. 
These  operations  were  concluded  by  Oc- 
tober 1981.  Currently,  the  pace  of 
Indonesian-initiated  military  operations 
is  low,  consisting  primarily  of  small  foot 
patrols. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  people  of 
East  Timor  turned  out  in  large  numbers 
in  May  of  this  year  to  participate  for  the 
first  time  in  Indonesian  national  elec- 
tions. The  elections  in  the  province  were 
carried  out  without  disruption,  in  a  com- 
pletely peaceful  atmosphere. 

We  remain  concerned  about  reports 
of  abuses  in  connection  with  military 
operations.  Obtaining  solid  information 
about  such  alleged  military  abuses  in 
East  Timor  is  a  most  difficult  task.  One 
of  the  more  extreme  charges  made  is 
that  Indonesian  forces  have  engaged  in 
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a  systematic  effort  to  kill  innocent 
Timorese.  We  have  found  no  evidence  to 
support  such  a  charge,  though  some 
military  abuses  may  have  occurred. 

There  are  also  recurring  charges  of 
disappearances  and  mistreatment  of 
Timorese.  While  any  abuse  of  human 
rights  is  deplorable,  the  number  of 
allegations  of  physical  mistreatment  and 
disappearance  has  declined  since  the 
period  of  fiercest  fighting  between  In- 
donesian and  Fretilin  forces  (1976-78). 
Moreover,  there  have  been  few  allega- 
tions of  such  abuses  since  the  conclusion 
of  last  summer's  sweep  operations. 

Another  positive  development  is  that 
there  is  more  information  available  to 
the  international  community  on  the 
numbers  and  conditions  of  detainees  in 
East  Timor  as  a  result  of  the  increased 
international  access  permitted  by  the 
Government  of  Indonesia  to  the  prin- 
cipal places  of  detention — Comarca 
prison  in  Dili  and  Atauro  Island  off  the 
coast  of  East  Timor. 

An  ICRC  team  visited  East  Timor  in 
February  to  begin  a  program  of  prison 
visitation  and  visited  both  sites.  At  that 
time,  71  persons  were  imprisoned  at 
Comarca,  13  of  whom  were  under  con- 
trol of  the  military  authorities  (i.e.,  de- 
tained primarily  for  their  association 
with  Fretilin  rather  than  for  activities 
judged  to  be  criminal  by  the  govern- 
ment). 

Most  persons  suspected  by  the  In- 
donesian Government  of  supporting  or 
sympathizing  with  Fretilin  are  detained 
on  Atauro  Island.  The  ICRC  team  on  its 
February  trip  spent  4  days  on  Atauro 
and  reported  3,737  persons  had  been 
temporarily  relocated  to  the  island.  Most 
of  these  people  had  been  sent  to  Atauro 
during  the  military  sweep  operations  in 
1981.  Since  the  ICRC  visit,  some  per- 
sons have  been  moved  from  Atauro  to 
the  East  Timor  mainland,  and  there 
have  apparently  been  some  new  arrivals 
on  the  island.  We  have  no  reliable  infor- 
mation on  the  precise  current  population 
on  Atauro  but  have  no  reason  to  believe 
it  has  dramatically  changed  in  recent 
months. 

The  facilities  on  Atauro  are  not  a 
prison  as  such.  Barracks-type  quarters 
have  been  constructed  for  the  detainees, 
but  they  are  free  to  move  about  the 
island.  A  recent  embassy  visitor  in- 
dicated conditions  on  Atauro  have  im- 
proved considerably  since  the  ICRC 
began  its  prison  visitation  program  in 
February. 


Humanitarian  Efforts 

Let  me  now  report  on  what  is  being 
done  to  address  the  humanitarian  and 
economic  development  problems  that  re- 
main in  East  Timor  by  the  Government 
of  Indonesia,  by  the  international 
organizations,  and  by  the  United  States. 

By  far  the  most  active  and  impor- 
tant role  is  being  undertaken  by  the 
Government  of  Indonesia  itself,  which 
has  significantly  expanded  its  develop- 
ment activities  in  East  Timor  each  year 
since  1976.  For  example,  the  govern- 
ment will  spend  nearly  $80  million  on 
development  and  other  programs  in  the 
province,  an  increase  of  more  than  50% 
over  last  year. 

This  Indonesian  effort  is  even  more 
striking  when  viewed  in  the  context  of 
that  country's  overall  development 
needs.  Although  faced  in  each  of  its  26 
far-flung  provinces  with  enormous 
socioeconomic  problems,  and  the 
political  pressures  they  engender,  the 
Government  of  Indonesia  has  given  top 
priority  to  East  Timor.  It  will  spend 
more  per  capita  on  development  in  East 
Timor  than  in  any  other  province  and 
about  50%  more  per  capita  than  in  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  the 
government's  development  effort,  by 
necessity,  must  be  concentrated  at  this 
stage  on  fundamental  infrastructure 
projects,  since  there  were  almost  no 
basic  facilities — roads,  public  sanitation, 
schools — at  the  time  of  the  Portuguese 
withdrawal.  What  little  infrastructure 
existed,  moreover,  was  further  damaged 
during  the  civil  war.  In  that  context,  the 
fact  that  almost  all  Timorese  children 
now  have  access  to  at  least  primary 
schools  is  itself  a  notable  achievement. 

Supplementing  the  Indonesian 
Government  efforts,  the  international 
organizations  have  made  a  major  con- 
tribution to  improving  the  welfare  of  the 
Timorese  people.  Going  about  their 
tasks  in  a  nonpolitical,  nonpolemical 
way,  they  have  succeeded  where  a  con- 
frontational approach  would  surely  have 
failed.  I  have  already  mentioned  their 
past  role  in  the  international  relief  ef- 
fort; let  me  outline  their  current  pro- 
grams. 

The  ICRC  has  five  ongoing  activities 
in  East  Timor.  First,  it  is  continuing  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  the  PMI 
in  support  of  food  and  health  programs 
in  East  Timor.  Second,  ICRC  is  serving 
as  the  intermediary  for  family  reunifica- 
tion of  persons  with  immediate  relatives 


in  Portugal  and  elsewhere.  Third,  sii 
April  1981  it  has  administered  a  trac 
program  to  assist  Timorese — both  in 
Timor  and  abroad — to  locate  missing 
displaced  relatives.  This  is  a  traditioi 
Red  Cross  function  that  can  play  an 
portant  role  in  protecting  human  rig 
Fourth,  as  already  noted,  in  Februar 
1982,  the  ICRC  began  a  program  of 
prison  visitations.  This  visitation  pro 
gram  has  increased  the  effectiveness 
the  tracing  operation,  and  many  pen 
previously  reported  missing  or  disap 
peared  have  been  located  on  Atauro. 
Finally,  food  and  medical  supplies  pr 
vided  through  the  ICRC  since  March 
detainees  on  Atauro  have  had  a  sign 
cant  positive  effeqt  on  the  conditions 
detention.  This  program  is  continuin 

CRS,  which  had  the  largest  prog 
in  East  Timor  during  the  internatior 
relief  efforts,  has  turned  its  attentioi 
agricultural  development.  It  is  ad- 
ministering a  5-year,  $5  million  river 
basin  development  plan  begun  in  lat< 
1981  and  funded  by  the  U.S.  Agencj 
International  Development  (AID).  Tl 
plan  concentrates  on  improving 
agricultural  productivity  in  three 
lowland  river  basins  on  the  north  co< 
of  Timor  through  a  pilot  project  whii 
when  complete,  will  increase  food  pr 
duction  in  East  Timor  and  reduce  th 
likelihood  of  food  shortages  in  the  y« 
to  come. 

A  third  international  agency,  the 
U.N.  International  Children's  Emerg 
cy  Fund  (UNICEF),  has  recently  be| 
work  in  East  Timor.  Under  the  terrr 
an  agreement  signed  in  June  1982, 
UNICEF  will  work  with  the  PMI  in 
viding  primary  health  care  services  t 
the  women  and  children  in  seven  vill 
where  health  conditions  are  poorest, 
program  will  include  training  of 
paramedical  personnel  so  that  the 
benefits  to  the  people  of  East  Timor 
continue  after  the  program  has  been 
completed. 

All  three  of  the  agencies  listed  a 
have  expatriate  staff  in  Jakarta  who 
travel  frequently  to  East  Timor  and 
joy  good  access  throughout  the  provi 
The  ICRC  has  its  own  helicopter,  en 
bling  its  personnel  to  reach  remote  a 
of  the  province.  The  ICRC,  represen 
ative  has  been  making  monthly  visits 
6  or  7  days'  duration  each  to  supervi 
his  agency's  activities  there.  A  CRS 
representative  frequently  visits  the  p 
ince.  The  ICRC,  CRS,  and  UNICEF 
have  resident  Indonesian  staffs  in  th 
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'ince  and  work  closely  with  the  large 
lent  PMI  contingent  in  East  Timor. 
In  addition  to  the  international  agen- 
rograms,  AID  is  working  directly 
:  the  Indonesian  Government  in  im- 
lenting  a  malaria  control  program, 
?r  a  $3.6  million  agreement  signed  in 
■  1980,  to  cover  the  entire  island  of 
or,  both  East  and  West.  Initially,  im- 
lentation  was  delayed  by  logistical 
culties  in  getting  supplies  to  affected 
is  in  East  Timor,  but  the  project  was 
;ially  inaugurated  in  April  1982.  It  is 
mated  that  50,000  people  will  have 
i  clinically  diagnosed  and  treated  for 
aria  by  the  end  of  this  year.  By 
-1983,  almost  25,000  households  will 
e  been  sprayed  to  prevent  further 
;ad  of  the  disease.  When  the  project 
amplete,  an  estimated  45%  of  the 
ulation  of  East  Timor  will  be  pro- 
;ed  against  malaria. 

ernational  Access  and  Family 
inification 

ile  international  access  to  East  Timor 
mins  limited,  there  has  been  major 
irovement  in  recent  months.  In  addi- 
l  to  a  continuation  of  the  improved 
ess  to  East  Timor  enjoyed  by  U.S. 
ssion  and  international  agency  person- 
,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
nber  of  journalists  and  diplomatic 
•sonnel  allowed  to  visit  the  island, 
.ong  these  have  been  a  U.S.  academic 
>up,  including  Stanley  Roth  of  Chair- 
n  Solarz'  staff  in  November  1981;  a 
ilomatic  group,  including  a  U.S.  Em- 
;sy  representative  in  December  1981; 
mer  Australian  Prime  Minister  Gough 
litlam  and  journalist  Peter  Hastings 
February  of  this  year;  West  German 
irnalist  O.  G.  Roeder,  who  has  written 
tensively  on  Indonesia  for  many  years, 
March;  several  European  journalists 
d  a  Dutch  film  crew  in  April;  jour- 
lists  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
ian  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  Reuters 
ws  agency  in  May-June;  a  delegation 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  in 
ne;  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review  and 
;sociated  Press  correspondents  in  July; 
o  ambassadors  and  other  members  of 
i  Jakarta  diplomatic  community  in 
rly  August;  and  an  American  Jesuit 
:icial  in  late  August  1982.  Indeed,  one 
the  reasons  for  the  recent  flurry  of 
ess  articles  on  East  Timor  is  precisely 


because  the  Indonesian  Government  has 
been  increasingly  willing  to  let  outsiders 
into  the  province  to  take  a  look  at  the 
situation  firsthand. 

Increased  access  to  East  Timor  is 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  how  quiet 
efforts  are  most  effective  in  addressing 
Indonesian  human  rights  issues.  In 
numerous  conversations  with  Indonesian 
officials  over  the  past  months,  U.S.  of- 
ficials have  emphasized  the  value  of  in- 
creased international  access  and  the 
need  for  action  on  the  humanitarian 
problems  of  the  Timorese  people.  Our 
conversations  have,  I  believe,  played  a 
role  in  the  improvements  that  have  oc- 
curred. 

Our  embassy  in  Jakarta  also  has 
followed  closely  the  matter  of  family 
reunions  and  repatriation  of  Portuguese 
citizens  from  East  Timor,  the  majority 
of  whom  have  been  proceeding  for 
residence  either  in  Portugal  or 
Australia.  Progress  is  being  made  but 
details  have  not  generally  been  made 
public.  A  recent  ICRC  situation  report 
on  its  programs  in  East  Timor  that  was 
made  public  provided  limited  informa- 
tion on  family  reunification.  It  stated 
that  family  reunification  under  the 
auspices  of  ICRC  involving  25  persons 
(11  going  to  Portugal  and  14  to 
Australia)  had  taken  place  during  the 
first  6  months  of  this  year.  The  ICRC 
will  continue  to  exercise  a  facilitative 
role  in  the  area  of  family  reunification. 

In  conclusion,  the  record  shows 
progress  in  many  areas.  Programs  have 
been  established  to  address  many  of  the 
serious  social  and  economic  problems. 
The  Indonesian  Government  has  demon- 
strated a  willingness  to  come  to  grips 
with  some  of  the  most  disturbing  prob- 
lems, as  evidenced  by  increased  interna- 
tional access,  the  beginning  of  the  prison 
visitation  program,  and  the  entry  of 
UNICEF  into  the  province.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  follow  events  in  East  Timor 
closely,  taking  every  appropriate  oppor- 
tunity to  continue  our  quiet  dialogue 
with  Indonesians  who  are  capable  of  in- 
fluencing developments  in  the  province 
and  fostering  the  kind  of  humanitarian 
progress  which  is  our  common  goal. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


Kampuchea  and 
American  Interests 


by  John  H.  Holdridge 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on 
September  15,  1982.  Ambassador 
Holdridge  is  Assistant  Secretary  for 
East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs.1 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  this  subcommittee  to 
review  the  Administration's  policy 
toward  Kampuchea,  including  the  Kam- 
puchean  seat  in  the  United  Nations. 
Since  1970  the  Khmer  people  have  suf- 
fered immeasurably  through  the  conse- 
quences of  a  destructive  war,  a  complete 
restructuring  of  society,  and  now  the  in- 
vasion and  occupation  of  their  country 
by  the  forces  of  a  stronger,  neighboring 
country.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
review  U.S.  policy  toward  Kampuchea 
before  you  today. 

U.N.  Credentials 

At  each  U.N.  General  Assembly  since 
the  Vietnamese  invasion  and  occupation 
of  Kampuchea  in  1978,  Vietnam  and  its 
allies  have  challenged  the  credentials  of 
the  representative  of  Democratic  Kam- 
puchea. The  ultimate  goal  of  Vietnam 
and  its  friends  is  to  seat  the  Heng 
Samrin  regime,  which  Vietnam  installed 
and  controls.  In  every  case,  the  chal- 
lenge has  been  defeated  easily  through 
the  efforts  of  the  governments  of  the 
Association  of  South  East  Asian  Nations 
(ASEAN),  supported  by  much  of 
Western  Europe,  the  nonaligned  world, 
Japan,  and  the  United  States. 

After  careful  consultation  with  our 
friends  and  allies,  particularly  the 
Southeast  Asian  countries  whose  in- 
terests are  most  threatened  by  the  Viet- 
namese invasion  of  Kampuchea,  the 
United  States  has  again  decided  to  sup- 
port the  position  of  ASEAN  to  continue 
accrediting  the  Democratic  Kampuchea 
representatives.  Our  stand  remains  as  in 
the  past  based  on  the  technical  ground 
that,  having  granted  credentials  to  a 
representative,  the  United  Nations  can 
withdraw  them  only  if  there  is  a 
superior  claimant  to  the  seat.  The 
credentials  of  Democratic  Kampuchea 
have  been  accepted  since  its  assumption 
to  power  in  1975,  and  there  still  is  no 
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superior  claimant.  The  Heng  Samrin 
regime  is  not  a  superior  claimant 
because  it  was  created  by  Vietnam,  is 
controlled  by  Vietnamese  officials  both 
in  Phnom  Penh  and  in  Hanoi,  and  is 
maintained  in  Phnom  Penh  only  by  the 
Vietnamese  armed  forces  that  continue 
to  occupy  Kampuchea  in  violation  of  the 
U.N.  Charter  and  in  defiance  of  General 
Assembly  resolutions. 

Support  for  seating  the  Heng 
Samrin  regime  would  indicate  interna- 
tional acceptance  of  a  government  im- 
posed by  foreign  aggression  in  violation 
of  the  U.N.  Charter.  Further,  if  Viet- 
nam's invasion  of  Kampuchea  was  sanc- 
tioned by  seating  the  Heng  Samrin 
representatives  in  the  United  Nations, 
the  incentive  would  be  reduced  for  a 
negotiated  settlement  as  called  for  by 
successive  U.N.  General  Assembly 
resolutions  on  Kampuchea  since  1979 
and  by  the  declaration  of  the 
U.N. -sponsored  International  Con- 
ference on  Kampuchea  in  July  1981.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  those  U.N. 
resolutions,  which  call  for  the 
withdrawal  of  Vietnamese  troops  and 
self-determination  for  the  Khmer  people, 
were  proposed  by  the  Third  World  coun- 
tries of  ASEAN  and  supported  by  the 
majority  of  the  Third  World  and  non- 
aligned  nations.  The  small  and  weak  na- 
tions of  the  world  clearly  share 
ASEAN's  determination  to  defend  the 
principles  of  national  integrity  and 
noninterference,  which  continue  to  be  so 
blatantly  violated  by  Vietnam. 

Democratic  Kampuchea  Coalition 

The  broadening  of  the  Democratic  Kam- 
puchea regime  into  a  coalition  of  leading 
indigenous  and  independent  Kampu- 
chean  political  elements  opposed  to  the 
Vietnamese  occupation  and  domination 
of  Kampuchea  and  broadly  representa- 
tive of  the  Khmer  people  should  increase 
support  for  the  Democratic  Kampuchea 
claim  to  the  U.N.  seat  and  ASEAN's  ap- 
proach within  and  outside  the  United 
Nations  this  year.  The  coalition  was 
achieved  with  significant  encouragement 
by  ASEAN.  Although  the  United  States 
has  not  been  directly  involved,  we 
welcome  and  endorse  its  formation.  It 
brings  together  two  non-Communist 
groups — those  led  by  respected  na- 
tionalist leaders,  Prince  Sihanouk  and 
Prime  Minister  Son  Sann— and  the 
Khmer  Rouge.  These  groups  retain  their 
political  and  military  autonomy.  The 
coalition  obviously  strengthens 


ASEAN's  strategy  of  gaining  acceptance 
for  the  credentials  of  Democratic  Kam- 
puchea in  the  United  Nations,  while  de- 
nying the  seat  to  the  Vietnamese-con- 
trolled regime  in  Phnom  Penh,  but  this 
is  by  no  means  the  only  reason  that  the 
coalition  is  important  for  Kampuchea. 

The  coalition  provides  a  domestic 
and  international  platform  for  the  non- 
Khmer  Rouge  nationalist  Kampucheans 
like  Prince  Sihanouk  and  Prime  Minister 
Son  Sann  and  could  allow  them  to  ex- 
pand significantly  their  domestic  and  in- 
ternational status  and  support  as  true 
representatives  of  the  Khmer  people. 
The  fact  that  Prince  Sihanouk  will  ad- 
dress the  U.N.  General  Assembly  and 
that  His  Excellency  Son  Sann  will  lead 
the  Kampuchean  delegation  is  an  impor- 
tant step  forward.  We  believe  it  of  ma- 
jor significance  that  the  coalition  give 
the  non-Communist  Khmer  the  platform 
to  play  a  leading  role  in  any  political  set- 
tlement in  Kampuchea.  The  Khmer  peo- 
ple now  have  the  hope  of  an  eventual 
choice  other  than  the  Vietamese- 
controlled  Heng  Samrin  regime  or  the 
return  to  power  of  the  Khmer  Rouge. 
The  most  recent  reporting  from  State 
Department  officials  who  have  inter- 
viewed Khmer  who  have  just  arrived  at 
the  Thai  border  reinforces  this  view  and 
indicates  that  many  Khmer  are  aware  of 
the  coalition,  pleased  with  the 
reemergence  of  Prince  Sihanouk  and 
Prime  Minister  Son  Sann,  and  hopeful 
that  they  will  lead  the  country  again. 

The  formation  of  the  coalition  is 
another  significant  development  in  the 
overall  ASEAN  strategy  of  applying 
political,  diplomatic,  and  economic 
pressure  on  Vietnam  to  negotiate  a  com- 
prehensive solution  to  the  Kampuchea 
problem.  It  is  an  arrangement  which  has 
as  its  stated  purpose  implementation  of 
the  declaration  of  the  International  Con- 
ference on  Kampuchea  which  outlines  a 
formula  for  Vietnamese  military  with- 
drawal and  restoration  of  Khmer  self- 
determination  through  full  U.N.  super- 
vised elections.  It  is  not  a  permanent 
government.  Therefore,  for  the  United 
States  the  question  of  recognizing  the 
coalition  does  not  arise.  Nonetheless,  I 
would  reiterate  that  we  welcome  the  for- 
mation of  the  coalition. 

The  United  States  has  given  moral 
and  political  support  to  the  non- 
Communist  Khmer  and  will  continue  to 
do  so.  We  have  had  and  will  continue  to 
have  regular  contact  with  the  non-Com- 
munists. We  look  forward  to  welcoming 
Prince  Sihanouk  and  His  Excellency  Son 
Sann  during  their  upcoming  visits  to  this 


country.  We  are  carefully  watching 
developments  in  Kampuchea  and  in  i 
consultation  with  ASEAN  and  other 
are  considering  how  we  can  be  of  fu: 
ther  help.  We  do  not  plan  to  offer 
military  aid  to  the  coalition  or  any  o: 
members.  Under  no  circumstances 
would  we  provide  any  support  to  the 
Khmer  Rouge,  and  we  do  not  intend 
deal  directly  with  them. 

Our  support  for  the  non-Commu 
Khmer  notwithstanding,  I  would  lik< 
stress  that  our  decision  on  the  Kamj 
chean  U.N.  credentials  in  no  way  im 
any  support  for  or  recognition  what- 
soever of  the  Khmer  Rouge.  The  Un 
States  has  never  recognized  the  Khr 
Rouge  /Pol  Pot  Democratic  Kampuci 
regime,  and  U.S.  officials  are  proscr 
from  contact  with  Khmer  Rouge  of- 
ficials. Our  opposition  to  the  Khmer 
Rouge  has  been  open  and  strong.  TI 
U.S.  Government  has  frequently  anc 
emphatically  condemned  the  Khmer 
Rouge's  heinous  record  of  oppressioi 
and  misrule,  particularly  its  abhorre 
human  rights  practices.  I  assure  you 
that  the  Administration  shares  the  c 
cern  of  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri 
people  for  the  Khmer,  who  suffered 
extremes  under  the  excess  and  horn 
of  the  Pol  Pot  /Khmer  Rouge  regim< 
There  should  be  no  doubt  in  anybod; 
mind  about  U.S.  policy  toward  the 
Khmer  Rouge  regime.  The  Administ 
tion  opposes  the  return  to  power  of 
Khmer  Rouge. 

Recent  Developments 

In  a  communique  issued  July  7,  Viet 
announced  that  as  an  "act  of  goodwi 
would  withdraw  an  unspecified  numi 
of  its  occupying  forces  in  Kampuche 
during  July  and  that  further  partial 
withdrawals  would  depend  on  steps 
Thailand  to  "reestablish  peace  and 
stability"  on  the  Thai-Kampuchean 
border.  Vietnam  also  renewed  its  pr 
posal  for  a  "safety  zone"  on  that  bor 
and  expanded  an  earlier  offer  to 
organize  an  international  conference 
discuss  regional  problems  which  woi 
be  attended  by  the  three  Indochines< 
countries,  the  five  ASEAN  states,  B 
ma,  India,  the  five  permanent  U.N. 
Security  Council  members,  and,  in  a 
private  capacity,  the  U.N.  Secretary 
General.  In  referring  to  the  Hanoi  p 
posal,  Vietnamese  and  Heng  Samrin 
regime  officials  have  made  thinly  ve 
threats  against  ASEAN  by  stressing 
"right"  of  their  military  forces  to  "se 
defense  and  counterattack"  if  the 
ASEAN  countries  "continue  their  he 
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ons  and  continue  to  interfere  in  the 
rnal  affairs  of  the  Indochinese  coun- 

s." 

While  tactically  somewhat  different 
procedurally  somewhat  more  flexi- 
in  tone  and  style,  Vietnam's  offer  un- 
unately  represents  no  change  in  its 
mtial  position.  It  does  not  address 
central  problem  in  Kampuchea— 
tnamese  forces  occupy  the  entire 
ntry,  and  Vietnamese  control  of  the 
10m  Penh  authorities  prevents  the 
ner  from  exercising  their  basic  right 
ndependence  and  self-government, 
al  withdrawal  is  still  tied  to  "ending 
China  threat,"  Hanoi  alleges.  The 

ssue  of  Kampuchea  would  be  con- 
?red  only  by  Southeast  Asian  states, 
her  than  at  the  international  con- 
ence.  Heng  Samrin  officials, 
reover,  have  gone  one  step  further 
1  stated  that  Kampuchea  would  not 
discussed  in  Vietnam's  proposal.  The 
iposal  would  permit  the  Heng  Samrin 
[ime  to  participate  in  the  conference 
if  its  legitimacy  were  a  fait  accompli. 
eepting  a  partial  Vietnamese 
hdrawal  as  a  step  toward  a  solution 
dd  appear  to  legitimize  the  continued 
;sence  of  the  remaining  Vietnamese 
ops. 

In  addition,  Hanoi's  sincerity  on  its 
entions  about  withdrawal  of  troops 
im  Kampuchea  is  highly  questionable. 
3tnam  has  offered  no  proof  of  its  ini- 
I  "unilateral"  troop  withdrawal  or  a 
t  reduction  in  Vietnamese  troops  in 
impuchea.  We  and  others  have  con- 
ided  that  the  alleged  withdrawal  was 
signed  only  to  take  advantage  of  a 
inned,  seasonal  rotation  of  troops, 
rticularly  involving  those  units  thinned 
j  disease  and  casualties  or  suffering 
prale  problems.  They  were  replaced  by 
;sh  troops,  many  of  whom  came  from 
rthern  Vietnam.  In  fact,  there  are  in- 
I  nations  that  Vietnam  has  used  the  cur- 
fnt  wet  season  to  strengthen  its  forces 

Kampuchea. 

l    We  still  have  no  sign  that  Hanoi  has 
andoned  its  pursuit  of  an  outdated  co- 
liialist  ambition  to  dominate  its  near 
1  ighbors  and  inherit  the  mantle  of 
I'gemony  of  France  in  Indochina.  While 
(anoi  obviously  wishes  to  reduce  the 
|sts  of  its  ambitions  in  Indochina — and 
ieir  recent  diplomatic  offensive  shows 
|  at  Hanoi  wishes  to  escape  its  isola- 
|)n— there  is  no  sign  that  the  Viet- 
umese  are  prepared  to  abandon  their 
j>al  of  political  and  economic  domina- 
bn  of  Kampuchea  and  Laos  and  to  in- 
( 'grate  as  closely  as  feasible  those 
|:onomies  into  that  of  Vietnam. 
Hanoi  does  not  appear  to  have 


realized  that  its  colonialist  ambitions 
undermine  rather  than  bolster  its  na- 
tional security.  Its  own  policies  have 
produced  its  isolation,  bankrupted  its 
economy,  and  created  threats  from 
various  directions,  including  a  threat 
Hanoi  perceives  from  China.  In  fact,  the 
policies  of  the  leadership  in  Hanoi  are 
the  greatest  threat  to  the  national 
security  and  the  well-being  of  the  Viet- 
namese people. 

ASEAN  and  most  of  the  internation- 
al community,  including  the  United 
States,  believe  that  the  International 
Conference  on  Kampuchea  provides  the 
framework  for  negotiation  of  a  compre- 
hensive political  settlement  in  Kam- 
puchea which  could  be  acceptable  to  all 
concerned  governments  and  groups  and 
beneficial  to  the  Khmer  people.  China 
also  accepts  the  conference  declaration. 

As  you  know,  the  declaration  of  the 
conference  called  for  negotiations  to 
achieve  a  complete  withdrawal  of  Viet- 
namese forces,  U.N.-supervised  elections 
free  from  any  form  of  internal  or  exter- 
nal coercion,  and  the  creation  of  a 


neutral,  independent  Kampuchea  which 
is  no  threat  to  any  of  its  neighbors.  A 
just  settlement  on  that  basis  would  ad- 
dress the  security  concerns  of  all  states 
in  the  region,  including  the  ASEAN 
countries  and  Vietnam.  Through  the 
declaration,  ASEAN  and  the  interna- 
tional community  have  offered  Vietnam 
an  honorable  way  out  of  its  self-created 
dilemma  and  a  framework  to  protect 
best  its  own  national  security. 

Situation  in  Kampuchea 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  situation  in- 
side Kampuchea  remains  as  it  has  been 
since  the  Vietnamese  invasion  in  1978. 
Backed  by  a  Vietnamese  occupation 
force  of  about  180,000  and  thousands  of 
civilian  Vietnamese  advisers,  the  Heng 
Samrin  regime  continues  its  attempts  to 
establish  legitimacy  through  the 
establishment  and  expansion  of  its  ad- 
ministrative structure  and  a  variety  of 
state  institutions. 

With  implementation  of  a  compul- 
sory military  service,  it  is  also  attempt- 


Secretary  Meets  With 
Thai  Foreign  Minister 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
SEPT.  25,  19821 

Thai  Foreign  Minister  Air  Chief  Marshal 
Siddhi  Savetsila  has  completed  3  days  of 
discussions  with  high-level  officials  here 
on  a  broad  range  of  issues.  The  Foreign 
Minister  met  with  the  Vice  President, 
the  Secretary  and  Deputy  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense.  He  also  met  with  congressional 
leaders. 

During  the  discussions  with  Foreign 
Minister  Siddhi,  both  sides  reviewed  the 
situation  with  regard  to  ASEAN  [As- 
sociation of  South  East  Asian  Nations], 
Kampuchea,  the  U.S. -Thai  security  rela- 
tionship, and  other  political  and 
economic  matters  including  the  refugee 
issue.  As  ASEAN  standing  committee 
chairman,  Foreign  Minister  Siddhi  re- 
quested U.S.  Government  support  on 
the  Kampuchea  issue  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. He  also  expressed  the  continuing 
concern  of  the  ASEAN  governments 
over  the  threat  to  peace  and  stability  in 
the  region  caused  by  the  continued 
presence  of  Vietnamese  forces  in  Kam- 
puchea. 

Secretary  Shultz  reiterated  the  full 


support  of  the  United  States  for  the 
ASEAN  approach  on  the  Kampuchea 
issue,  including  full  withdrawal  of  Viet- 
namese forces  from  Kampuchea  and 
establishment  of  an  independent  and 
neutral  government.  Secretary  Shultz 
also  reaffirmed  to  Foreign  Minister 
Siddhi  the  clear  U.S.  Government  com- 
mitment to  the  security  of  Thailand  em- 
bodied in  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective 
Defense  Treaty  and  U.S.  support  for 
Thailand  as  the  ASEAN  front-line  state. 

During  the  visit,  arrangements  were 
concluded  for  an  additional  $9.9  million 
in  foreign  military  sales  (FMS) 
guarantees,  increasing  the  level  for  1982 
to  more  than  $75  million  in  FMS 
guaranteed  credits  and  grants.  These 
funds  will  promote  further  moderniza- 
tion of  Thai  forces  and  are  another 
demonstration  of  the  strong  security 
relationship  between  Thailand  and  the 
United  States. 

The  Secretary  particularly  welcomed 
this  opportunity  for  a  first  meeting  with 
Foreign  Minister  Siddhi,  one  of  Asia's 
leading  statesmen. 


■Made  available  to  news  correspondents 
by  Department  spokesman  John  Hughes.  ■ 
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ing  to  build  an  indigenous  army,  but 
with  only  limited  success.  Desertions  and 
draft  evasion,  poor  performance  and 
training,  as  well  as  local  accommodation 
with  resistance  units  hinder  these  efforts. 

The  emergency  economic  and  agri- 
cultural conditions  appear  to  be  over 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  inter- 
national community  and  the  Khmer  peo- 
ple themselves,  and  the  regime  is  seek- 
ing the  means  to  move  from  relief  and 
rehabilitation  to  reconstruction  and  de- 
velopment in  the  economic  sphere.  Inter- 
national relief  experts  are  cautiously  op- 
timistic on  the  current  food  situation  but 
note  the  probability  of  pockets  of  food 
shortages.  Food  production  has  been 
hampered  by  increasing  efforts  to  collec- 
tivize production. 

The  Phnom  Penh  regime  has  gained, 
at  best,  only  the  tacit  acquiescence  of  its 
subjects,  who  generally  are  politically 
apathetic  but  fear  a  return  of  Khmer 
Rouge  rule.  The  Heng  Samrin  regime 
skillfully  exploited  that  fear,  claiming 
that  it  and  a  close  association  with  Viet- 
nam represent  the  only  alternative  to 
the  re-emergence  of  the  Khmer  Rouge, 
but  there  are  signs  that  this  tactic  may 
be  losing  its  effectiveness.  The  Heng 
Samrin  regime  is  seen  as  a  Vietnamese 
creation,  and  popular  sentiment  believes 
that  the  Vietnamese  are  increasing  their 
influence  and  control.  Fear  of  undis- 
ciplined Vietnamese  troops,  increasing 
suspicions  of  Vietnamese  motives  in 
Kampuchea,  and  a  resurgence  in  Khmer 
nationalism  are  causing  resentment 
toward  the  Vietnamese  presence  to  rise. 
Forced  labor  and  conscription  have 
heightened  popular  disaffection  toward 
the  regime  and  the  Vietnamese. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  the  Phnom 
Penh  regime  to  generate  popular  enthu- 
siasm or  attract  dedicated  adminis- 
trators to  solve  the  staggering  economic, 
social,  and  political  problems  still  facing 
the  country.  The  participation  of  Prince 
Sihanouk  and  Prime  Minister  Son  Sann 
in  the  coalition  further  makes  it  difficult 
for  the  Heng  Samrin  regime  to  consoli- 
date its  control. 

The  Vietnamese  manage  their  occu- 
pation of  Kampuchea  heavily  supported 
by  Soviet  supplies  and  are  engaged  in 
military  operations  throughout  the  coun- 
try. We  believe  that  Hanoi  recently  has 
increased  its  military  strength  by 
upgrading  its  equipment  and  improving 
its  logistics,  particularly  in  the  Thai 
border  area.  Vietnamese  military  and 
political  objectives  are  to  eliminate  or 
neutralize  the  Khmer  resistance  and  con- 
solidate the  position  of  the  Heng  Samrin 


regime,  including  its  domestic  and  inter- 
national acceptance. 

Khmer  Rouge  forces  were  unable  to 
recover  all  of  the  territory  in  western 
Kampuchea  taken  by  the  Vietnamese 
during  the  previous  dry  season.  Popular 
support  for  the  Khmer  Rouge  has  not 
increased  and  is  unlikely  to  do  so.  The 
Khmer  Rouge,  however,  remain  the 
principal  military  resistance  to  the  Viet- 
namese occupation,  and  while  pressed 
hard  during  the  dry  season  earlier  this 
year,  their  units  remain  intact,  strong, 
and  a  problem  for  the  Vietnamese. 

The  Khmer  People's  National 
Liberation  Front  (KPNLF)  remains  the 
largest  and  most  active  non-Communist 
resistance  group  operating  in  Kam- 
puchea. The  number  and  efficiency  of 
Prince  Sihanouk's  military  forces  have 
increased  in  recent  months.  Both  non- 
Communist  groups  engage  in  political 
proselytizing  work  in  the  interior,  where 
they  reportedly  have  numerous  sym- 
pathizers. Both  groups  say  materiel 
shortages  have  inhibited  efforts  to  in- 
crease their  military  and  popular  sup- 
port and  their  activities.  Although  they 
have  attempted  to  increase  their  military 
activities  to  a  limited  degree,  they  are 
aware  of  their  current  limitations  and 
have  not  sought  a  major  combat  role. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  assess  fully  the 
impact  of  the  coalition  on  popular  sup- 
port for  the  resistance  or  the  Heng 
Samrin  regime.  Initial  reports  from  in- 
side Kampuchea  suggest  that  many 
Khmer  are  taking  a  wait-and-see  at- 
titude but  that  they  are  aware  of  the 
coalition's  formation,  pleased  with  the 
more  active  role  being  taken  by  Prince 
Sihanouk,  and  hopeful  that  the  coalition 
may  offer  them  an  alternative  to  a  Kam- 
puchea under  a  Vietnamese-controlled  or 
Khmer  Rouge  regime. 

There  is  a  tremendous  reservoir  of 
popular  support  for  Prince  Sihanouk 
among  rural  Khmer  which  has  improved 
Khmer  perceptions  of  the  coalition. 
There  is  also  strong  sympathy  for  Prime 
Minister  Son  Sann  among  those  urban, 
educated,  and  civil  servant  groups  that 
survived  the  Khmer  Rouge  purges.  The 
potential  support  for  these  two  Khmer 
nationalists  and  for  the  coalition  is 
strong,  but  it  remains  to  be  fully  mobil- 
ized. The  coalition  is  not  likely  to  affect 
popular  distrust  for  the  Khmer  Rouge, 
which  remains  anathema  to  most 
Khmer,  except  to  the  extent  that  the 
Khmer  Rouge  are  able  to  make  limited 
use  of  the  popularity  of  Prince  Sihanouk 
and  Prime  Minister  Son  Sann. 

The  Heng  Samrin  has  reacted 
vehemently  and  self-defensively  to  the 
formation  of  the  coalition.  It  is  going  to 


great  lengths  to  discredit  the  coaliti 
and  its  members.  Its  criticism  of  Pr 
Sihanouk  has  been  especially  harsh, 
regime  reportedly  has  given  instruc 
for  all  officials  in  its  zones  to  organi 
classes  or  seminars  for  people  of  all 
designed  to  discredit  the  coalition.  I 
also  taken  strong  measures  to  prevc 
Khmer  from  traveling  to  resistance 
areas  along  the  Thai  border.  Khmer 
suspected  of  association  with  any  of 
resistance  groups  in  some  cases  app 
to  be  imprisoned  summarily  without 
or  recourse. 

The  ASEAN  Strategy 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  statement  bef 
this  committee  last  July  15,  the  ASI 
states  are  in  firm  agreement  that  th 
goals  regarding  Kampuchea  are  tots 
withdrawal  of  Vietnamese  troops  an 
neutral,  independent  Kampuchea.  Tl 
goal  is  a  political,  rather  than  milita 
settlement  of  the  problem,  and  they 
committed  to  the  declaration  of  the 
ternational  Conference  on  Kampuch 
as  both  an  instrument  and  framewo: 
for  ASEAN  policy  objectives.  The 
ASEAN  strategy  involves  the  applic 
tion  of  diplomatic,  economic,  and 
military  pressure  on  Vietnam  to  per 
suade  Hanoi  that  it  should  negotiate 
comprehensive  political  settlement  ii 
Kampuchea  along  the  lines  of  the 
declaration. 

ASEAN  is  the  keystone  of  U.S. 
policy  toward  Kampuchea  and  In- 
dochina. We  fully  support  ASEAN's 
strategy  and  respect  ASEAN's  lead< 
ship  role  in  the  region.  We  share 
ASEAN's  goals  as  elaborated  in  the 
declaration  and  work  with  ASEAN  ] 
realize  its  objectives.  We,  too,  stronj 
favor  a  comprehensive  political  settl 
ment. 

Like  ASEAN,  we  remain  convin 
that  Hanoi  itself  must  realize  the 
disastrous  results  its  policies  have  pi 
duced  and  that  those  policies  must  b 
changed  to  reconcile  Vietnam's  ambi 
tions  with  its  interests.  We  cannot 
predict  when  such  a  change  of  mind 
might  occur  in  Hanoi.  The  choice  for 
Hanoi  does  exist,  nonetheless.  In  th< 
meantime,  the  international  commur 
must  continue  to  stress  the  unaccept 
bility  of  Hanoi's  behavior  and  the 
durability  of  our  opposition  to  its  oc- 
cupation of  Kampuchea. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  heari 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  w 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  0 
fice,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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J.S.  Energy 
Strategies 

/  E.  Allan  Wendt 

Address  before  the  Oxford  Energy 
minar,  Oxford,  United  Kingdom,  on 
eptember  9,  1982.  Mr.  Wendt  is  Deputy 
ssistant  Secretary  for  International 
nergy  Policy  of  the  Bureau  of  Economic 
nd  Business  Affairs. 

Jmost  2  years  after  the  election  of 
resident  Reagan,  I  think  most 
bservers  are  aware  that  the  United 
tates  has  adopted  a  more  market- 
riented  approach  to  energy  policy. 
!ven  now,  however,  I  fear  there  is  in- 
dequate  appreciation  of  the  degree  of 
ur  commitment  to  reducing  U.S. 
Government  involvement  in  energy  deci- 
ionmaking.  Our  program  is  comprehen- 
ive.  We  have  joined  the  community  of 
ountries  who  have  decontrolled  oil 
rices;  we  have  foresworn  imposition  of 
omestic  allocation  and  price  controls  in 
uture  supply  crises;  and  we  have  scaled 
iown  spending  on  synfuels  development. 
)econtrol  of  natural  gas  prices  remains 
.  high  priority. 

Let  me  make  clear,  however,  that 
ve  recognize  the  need  for  some  excep- 
ions  to  this  "hands-off '  approach. 
Cnergy  supply  today  is  too  important  to 
he  security  of  a  nation  and  the  welfare 
if  its  populace  to  be  left  exclusively  to 
he  marketplace.  Government  must 
issume  at  least  partial  responsibility  for 
tockpiling  emergency  oil  supplies, 
'ipelines— oil,  natural  gas,  and  coal— re- 
luire  some  regulation.  Long-term 
esearch  and  development  in  nuclear 
inergy  and  synthetic  fuels  merit  some 
iiupport.  We  must  take  steps  to  protect 
;>ur  citizens  from  the  external  disecon- 
omies—harm  to  the  environment,  health 
ind  safety  hazards— of  energy  produc- 
tion and  use. 

That  being  said,  I  would  suggest 
'hat  we,  government  officials  and 
,inalysts  alike,  have  in  recent  years 
Carried  the  conviction  that  "the  govern- 
ment must  do  something"  rather  farther 
bhan  is  justified. 
I 

Power  of  Market  Forces 
in  the  Oil  Market 

I  In  our  view,  it  is  time  to  refocus  world 
[attention  on  the  ability  of  market  forces 
to  locate  supplies  of  energy  and  deliver 
them  to  consumers.  We  can  take  our 
lead  from  the  operation  of  the  interna- 
tional oil  market  in  the  past  few  years. 


In  1975,  fresh  from  the  oil  market 
disruption  of  1973-74,  the  subject  of 
commodity  producer  cartels  was  a 
topical  item  for  debate  among  energy 
and  economic  analysts.  Many  observers 
were  convinced  that  conditions  existed 
in  the  international  oil  market— highly 
inelastic  demand,  producers  able  and 
willing  to  coordinate  their  actions  and  to 
sacrifice  short-term  in  favor  of  long- 
term  profits— which  obstructed  normal 
market  forces  and  permitted  the  opera- 
tion of  an  international  producer  cartel. 

Recent  events  have  demonstrated 
the  limitations  of  this  notion.  Perhaps 
the  oil  market  is  not  so  different  from 
others  after  all.  In  particular,  we  see 
that  there  are  definite  limits  to  the 
range  of  prices  over  which  demand  and 
supply  remain  highly  inelastic.  The 
members  of  OPEC,  encouraged  by  their 
earlier  successes,  overplayed  their  hand 
in  1978-79.  Consumers  decided  that, 
with  oil  at  $35  a  barrel  and  OPEC 
threatening  further  price  increases,  it 
was  worth  the  expense  to  insulate  their 
houses,  buy  more  gasoline-efficient 
automobiles,  convert  their  machinery  to 
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coal  or  natural  gas,  and  develop  their 
own  oil  resources.  Demand  for  oil  has 
plummeted,  and  there  is  evidence  that 
this  trend  continues.  Demand  for  OPEC 
oil  has  dropped  by  more  than  one-third. 
All  of  a  sudden,  we  have  a  buyer's 
market  for  oil  again,  and  prospects  are 
for  continuing  decline  in  the  real  price  of 
oil  for  some  time  to  come. 

I  draw  one  major  conclusion  from 
this  series  of  events.  It  is  in  the  interest 
of  all  of  us,  producers  and  consumers 
alike,  to  show  greater  respect  for  the 
strength  of  traditional  market  forces. 
Price  increases  provoke  decreases  in  de- 
mand and  increases  in  supply  in  the  oil 


market  as  in  any  other;  they  are  just  a 
little  slow  in  coming. 

We  in  the  consuming  countries  have 
sustained  some  investment  losses  over 
the  past  year  as  oil  price  projections 
have  been  revised  steadily  downward. 
Boom  in  oil  exploration  and  drilling  has 
turned  to  bust.  One  after  another  of  our 
synthetic  fuel  development  projects  has 
shut  down.  I  suspect  we  will  not  be  so 
quick  in  the  future  to  act  on  predictions 
based  on  extrapolations  from  oil  price 
increases. 

The  plight  of  most  oil-producing 
countries,  however,  is  even  worse.  Am- 
bitious development  plans  are  being 
scaled  down.  Country  balance-of- 
payments  difficulties  are  growing.  The 
members  of  OPEC  are  bickering  and 
underselling  one  another.  Perhaps  they 
will  find  it  in  their  interest  to  exercise  a 
little  more  restraint  in  seeking  to  push 
up  prices  the  next  time  the  oil  market 
tightens. 

Hazards  of  Government  Intervention 
in  Energy  Markets 

Having  affirmed  my  confidence  in  the 
role  of  market  forces  in  the  oil  market,  I 
would  also  explore  briefly  the  costs  of 
government  intervention  in  that  market. 
The  United  States,  like  many  other  con- 
suming countries,  controlled  the  price 
and  the  domestic  allocation  of  oil 
throughout  most  of  the  past  decade. 
There  is  general  agreement  that  this 
program,  however  well-intentioned,  was 
a  failure.  In  part,  the  failure  of  alloca- 
tion may  have  been  due  to  problems 
peculiar  to  the  United  States.  I  have  in 
mind  particularly  the  size  and  complexi- 
ty of  the  U.S.  oil  market.  Given  the 
enormous  number  of  players  in  this 
market,  attempting  to  allocate  oil  among 
them  equitably  through  administrative 
fiat  over  an  extended  period  of  time 
became  a  bureaucratic  nightmare.  Were 
the  U.S.  economy  no  larger  than  the 
economies  of  some  of  its  neighbors,  the 
inefficiency  of  this  process  might  not 
have  been  so  serious.  Certainly  the  ex- 
perience of  some  of  the  smaller  oil- 
importing  countries  with  allocation  has 
not  been  so  disappointing  as  ours. 

Price  control,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
likely  to  prove  pernicious  under  almost 
any  circumstances.  Simple  economics 
suggest  that,  provided  there  is  any  com- 
petition at  all  in  the  supply  of  oil,  plac- 
ing a  ceiling  on  the  price  at  which  it  will 
be  sold  institutionalizes  disequilibrium 
between  demand  and  supply.  Controls 
inevitably  generate  all  kinds  of  efforts  at 
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circumvention  which,  in  turn,  lead  to  ad- 
ditional controls.  Countries  that  prevent 
full  pass-through  to  the  consumer  of  the 
cost  of  imported  oil  see  those  oil  imports 
diverted  to  other,  more  remunerative 
markets.  Countries  with  domestic  pro- 
duction can  obtain  short-term  benefit  by 
isolating  themselves  from  the  interna- 
tional economy  and  imposing  controls 
only  on  domestic  production.  In  the 
longer  term,  however,  they  must  accept 
that  investment  in  exploration  and 
development  will  shift  to  projects  in 
other  countries  where  there  are  no  such 
limits  on  profits  and  that  their  valuable 
domestic  production  will  stagnate. 

Domestic  allocation  and  price  con- 
trols do  not  serve  our  longer  term 
domestic  and  national  security  interests. 
Neither,  I  submit,  does  intervention  in 
international  oil  trade.  The  comments  I 
have  heard  from  consuming  country 
government  officials  show  little  sign  of 
conviction  that  government-to-govern- 
ment oil  purchase  contracts  or  efforts  to 
influence  foreign  company  oil  allocation 
during  oil  supply  interruptions  have 
significantly  enhanced  these  countries' 
energy  security. 

Dictates  of  Energy  Security 

I  have  tried  to  explain  the  reasons  why 
the  Reagan  Administration  is  predis- 
posed against  intervention  in  the  energy 
market  place.  I  do  not  wish,  however,  to 
leave  the  impression  that  we  will  refuse 
to  act  under  all  circumstances.  Rather, 
we  expect  advocates  of  government  ac- 
tion to  demonstrate  convincingly  that 
the  benefits  of  such  action  outweigh  the 
inevitable  costs. 

I  noted  at  the  beginning  of  my 
remarks  a  few  examples  of  government 
action  we  consider  justified.  I  would  now 
like  to  explore  in  greater  detail  one  of 
those  areas  in  which  I  am  involved  at 
the  Department  of  State.  This  is  the 
area  of  energy  security,  particularly  its 
international  aspects. 

In  today's  interdependent  world,  vir- 
tually all  countries  rely  to  an  increasing 
extent  on  foreign  sources  not  only  for 
food  and  raw  materials  but  also  in  many 
instances  for  energy.  Reliance  on 
foreign  sources  offers  welfare  gains  but 
also  increases  the  importing  country's 
sense  of  vulnerability.  Where  the  com- 
modity in  question  is  one  so  fundamental 
to  economic  activity  as  energy,  every 
government  has  taken  steps  to  reduce 


that  vulnerability,  although  sometimes 
only  after  a  dramatic  and  painful 
demonstration  of  the  extent  of  that 
vulnerability. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  no  excep- 
tion. We  define  energy  security  in  terms 
of  reducing  vulnerability  to  oil  import  in- 
terruptions, although  concern  about  the 
potential  for  interruptions  in  the  supply 
of  natural  gas,  not  only  to  the  United 
States  but  to  our  allies,  is  spreading. 

What  is  the  Reagan  Administration's 
energy  security  program?  I  would  iden- 
tify five  interrelated  elements. 

Reliance  on  Market  Forces.  First,  I 
state  it  once  more,  we  will  rely  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  on  market 
forces  to  solve  problems.  In  a  country  of 
225  million  people,  centralization  of 
economic  decisionmaking  is  bound  to 
create  inefficiencies  and  inequities.  One 
of  President  Reagan's  first  acts  in  office 
was  to  eliminate  oil  allocation  and  price 
controls  in  the  United  States.  Although 
the  operation  of  market  forces  in  the 
natural  gas  market  is  constrained 
somewhat  by  infrastructure  rigidities,  I 
would  expect  the  Administration  to 
press  vigourously  next  year  for  ac- 
celerated decontrol  of  natural  gas  prices. 
Permitting  producers  and  consumers  to 
exercise  their  own  ingenuity  and  market 
preferences  in  responding  to  supply  in- 
terruptions may  seem  painful  in  the 
short  term,  but  we  believe  it  will 
substantially  reduce  medium  and  longer 
term  damage  to  economic  welfare. 

Oil  Stockpiling.  The  second  element 
of  our  energy  security  program  is  oil 
stockpiling.  For  military,  political,  and 
economic  reasons,  we  cannot  afford  to 
"run  out"  of  this  indispensable  commodi- 
ty, no  matter  how  remote  the  possibility 
may  seem.  Ideally,  oil  consumers  would 
stockpile  oil  products  for  themselves. 
But  we  recognize  the  limits  of  such 
behavior  and  the  advantages  of  some 
centralized  stockpiling.  So,  just  as  we 
stockpile  other  essential  commodities  for 
use  in  emergencies,  we  have  created  a 
federally  funded  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  (SPR). 

The  Administration  is  filling  this 
reserve  rapidly  and  it  has  just  reached 
270  million  barrels,  triple  the  level  of  2 
years  ago.  This  quantity  represents 
almost  20%  of  total  primary  oil  stocks  in 
the  United  States  and  almost  70  days  of 
current  U.S.  oil  imports.  Current  plans 
call  for  filling  the  reserve  to  750  million 


barrels— roughly  190  days  of  current  in 
ports— by  1990.  The  cost  of  this  stock- 
piling program  is  obviously  enormous. 
But  we  think  the  potential  benefits— re- 
ducing harmful  effects  of  future  oil  sup 
ply  interruptions— are  substantially 
larger. 

Cooperation.  The  third  element  of 
our  energy  security  program  is  coopera 
tion  with  other  energy-importing  coun- 
tries. We  attach  importance  to  this 
cooperation  for  two  reasons.  First,  we 
recognize  that  the  actions  of  other  con- 
suming countries  in  a  supply  crisis  will 
affect  us.  Second,  we  recognize  that 
energy  security  is  related  to  military 
security,  and  that,  to  be  reliable,  the 
mutual  security  guarantees  we  have  ex 
changed  with  other  countries  must  in- 
clude an  energy  component. 

The  focus  of  this  effort  is,  of  cour& 
the  21-member  International  Energy 
Agency  (IEA)  and,  in  particular,  its  oil 
crisis  response  system.  This  system  pr< 
vides  for  a  variety  of  actions  in  responi 
to  serious  oil  supply  interruptions.  One 
is  drawdown  of  reserve  oil  stocks— in 
anticipation  of  which  the  system  re- 
quires member  countries  to  stockpile  o: 
equivalent  to  90  days  of  imports. 
Another  is  the  oil  allocation  scheme, 
which  seeks  to  assure  that  no  member 
country  suffers  disproportionately  fron 
a  shortfall  in  oil  supplies.  To  the  extern 
that  a  member  country  finds  itself 
unable  to  obtain  a  fair  share  of  oil  sup- 
plies during  a  supply  interruption,  the 
other  members  of  the  IEA  are  com- 
mitted to  make  oil  available  to  that 
country  so  as  to  rectify  the  imbalance. 

In  our  view,  the  oil  stockpiling  and 
stock  drawdown  requirements  are  the 
most  important  components  of  the 
emergency  system.  We  will  only  succe< 
in  avoiding  the  harmful  effects  of  an  oi 
supply  crisis  if  we  have  alternative  sup 
plies  of  oil  to  draw  on.  We  believe  it  in 
portant  to  cooperate  with  other  consur 
ing  countries  in  the  accumulation  and 
drawdown  of  oil  stockpiles.  The  IEA 
provides  a  forum  for  such  cooperation. 
We  would  like  to  see  our  allies  join  us 
accumulating  stockpiles  substantially 
above  the  90-day  level.  I  note  with 
satisfaction  movement  in  this  direction 
on  the  part  of  a  number  of  our  IEA 
partners. 

Most  IEA  members  believe  that  th 
IEA  oil  allocation  system,  if  ever  ac- 
tivated, would  be  cumbersome  to 
operate.  We  would,  therefore,  expect 
the  IEA  to  seek  to  rely  in  the  first  in- 
stance on  market  forces,  supplemented 
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erhaps  by  more  informal  government 
;tions,  to  allocate  oil  in  supply  crises, 
tid  to  activate  the  formal  system  only  if 
ich  efforts  fail.  At  the  same  time,  the 
nited  States  remains  fully  committed 
)  the  IEA  emergency  system,  including 
s  allocation  components.  Cooperation 
ith  our  IEA  partners  will  be  important 
i  mitigating  damage  from  oil  supply 
rises,  and  the  IEA  allocation  system 
rovides  the  guarantee  of  mutual 
ssistance  upon  which  such  cooperation 
mst  be  based. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  interna- 
onal  cooperation,  I  should  say  a  word 
bout  U.S.  policy  concerning  the  Soviet 
atural  gas  pipeline,  to  which  our  op- 
osition  is  well  known.  The  press  has 
arried  detailed  reports  on  recent 
evelopments,  and  you  all  know  the 
ackground.  I  will  simply  note  that, 
rom  the  energy  policy  standpoint,  which 
i  what  interests  us  here,  we  believe 
evelopment  of  the  indigenous  energy 
esources  of  the  OECD  [Organization  for 
Iconomic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
lent]  community  of  nations  offers  the 
est  prospect  for  assuring  security  of 
upply. 

Long-term  Efforts.  This  leads  me 
o  the  fourth  major  element  of  the  U.S. 
•nergy  security  program,  which  I  will 
all  the  long-term  element.  Here  I  have 
n  mind  efforts  to  reduce  dependence 
ipon  imports  of  energy  from  insecure 
ources  and  thus  vulnerability  to  any  in- 
lividual  interruptions.  Obviously,  where 
■uch  longer  term  efforts  are  required, 
ve  can  rely  on  the  free  market  to  take 
nost  of  the  initiative.  However,  there 
ire  cases  where  the  market  response  to 
mproving  economic  incentives  for  pro- 
duction and  conservation  has  not  been 
is  dynamic  as  it  might  have  been. 

The  U.S.  Government  can  be  of 
ome  assistance  in  promoting  develop- 
ment and  use  of  new  energy  sources. 
iror  example,  we  are  participating  ac- 
ively  in  the  IEA's  so-called  long-term 
ooperation  program.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, we  exchange  information  with  our 
partner  governments  concerning  long- 
erm  energy  policy  options  and  develop- 
ment activities,  including  research  and 
ilevelopment.  In  addition,  we  are  looking 
kt  ways  the  U.S.  Government  can  en- 
tourage development  of  neglected 
energy  resources  in  developing  coun- 
tries. We  believe  commercial  interests 
will  develop  larger  energy  resources 
j  without  official  encouragement  other 
;han  a  receptive  investment  climate.  But 
j  smaller  projects  that  could  contribute 
ignificantly  to  satisfying  developing 


country  internal  requirements  are  less 
likely  to  attract  foreign  private  invest- 
ment. We,  therefore,  are  supporting 
through  our  bilateral  assistance  program 
projects  designed:  (1)  to  improve  energy 
planning  and  management,  particularly 
in  public  utilities,  (2)  to  adapt  and 
develop  alternate  energy  technologies, 
and  (3)  to  encourage  the  development  of 
traditional  fuels,  most  notably  fuelwood. 
Bilateral  funding  for  these  programs 
totaled  well  over  $100  million  in  1982 
and  should  continue  at  similar  levels  in 
1983. 

We  also  support  the  efforts  of  the 
multinational  development  banks,  most 
notably  the  World  Bank.  In  1978  World 
Bank  energy  lending  constituted  15%  of 
its  total  lending  or  slightly  over  $1 
billion.  By  1982  that  proportion  in- 
creased to  25%  and  totaled  over  $3 
billion.  We  are  encouraging  the  Bank  to 
concentrate  its  special  talents  in  areas 
that  offer  the  greatest  promise  of  suc- 
cess: where  coparticipation  will  give 
Bank  involvement  an  important 
multiplier  effect;  in  strengthening 
management  skills  of  recipient  govern- 
ment; and  in  pre-exploration  projects 
that  assist  countries  to  inventory  their 
resources  and  collect  data. 

With  respect  to  alternative  fuels,  we 
are  seeking  to  correct  the  longstanding 
patterns  of  neglect  of  coal.  Abundant 
supplies  of  coal  are  available  from  a 
number  of  secure  sources.  By  sponsor- 
ing coal  conferences,  coal  delegations  to 
foreign  countries,  discussions  and 
studies  of  coal  in  the  IEA,  and  other 
similar  activities,  the  U.S.  Government 
has  reinforced  the  efforts  of  private 
companies  to  demonstrate  to  energy 
users  that  coal  is  indeed  a  viable,  attrac- 
tive fuel.  We  are  also  continuing  to  con- 
tribute in  a  variety  of  ways  to  the 
development  of  other  alternative 
energies— for  example,  synthetics  and 
nuclear— where  uncertainty  or  cost  may 
slow  development  by  the  private  sector. 
The  U.S.  Administration  is  contributing 
funding  to  projects  with  long-term 
payoffs,  leaving  short-term  payoff  in- 
vestments to  the  private  sector. 

Promoting  Middle  East  Peace. 

The  fifth  and  final  element  of  our 
energy  security  program  is  the  pursuit 
of  an  international  environment  con- 
ducive to  stability  of  world  oil  trade— as 
well  as  to  other  trade  and  to  economic 
development  in  general.  I  have  in  mind 
primarily  our  efforts  to  promote  peace 


in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  one  of  the 
world's  great  tragedies  that  the  enor- 
mous human  and  natural  resources  of 
this  region  continue  to  be  dissipated  in 
internecine  struggle.  As  President 
Reagan  has  made  clear,  he  considers 
resolution  of  these  conflicts,  to  the  ex- 
tent the  United  States  can  contribute  to 
their  resolution,  one  of  his  premier 
foreign  policy  objectives.  Success  in  this 
effort,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  ac- 
tion, will  strengthen  the  energy  security 
of  the  entire  world. 

Future  Prospects 

I  conclude  my  remarks  with  a  glance  at 
the  future.  Whether  the  various  players 
like  it  or  not,  longer  term  market  forces 
have  begun  to  assert  themselves,  and 
will  influence  heavily  energy  market 
developments  over  the  next  several 
years.  The  trend  toward  conservation 
and  increased  energy  efficiency  in 
response  to  the  1978-79  price  increases 
still  has  some  distance  to  run,  assuring 
softness  in  energy  demand  for  some 
time.  Growing  fuel  substitution  capabili- 
ty has  produced  an  increase  in  the  short- 
term  elasticity  of  demand  for  any  in- 
dividual fuel.  Development  of  oil 
deposits  in  non-OPEC  countries  has  in- 
creased supply-side  competition  in  world 
oil  trade.  Economic  development  proj- 
ects in  many  oil-producing  countries 
have  absorbed  the  bulk  of  their  oil 
revenue  and  reduced  their  room  for 
maneuver  in  attempting  to  control  sup- 
ply and  price  in  world  oil  trade. 

I  see  no  reason  why  producers  and 
consumers  alike  should  not  welcome  this 
assertion  of  market  forces.  It  should 
bring  greater  stability  and  transparency 
to  the  international  oil  market,  thus 
benefiting  all  of  us  with  large  in- 
vestments riding  on  the  accuracy  of  oil 
market  projections.  A  vigorous,  well- 
functioning  market  should  assure  ade- 
quate supplies  at  prices  fair  to  con- 
sumers and  remunerative  to  producers. 

With  this  future  in  prospect,  I  would 
urge  that  government  policymakers  con- 
sider returning  energy  policy  to  its 
rightful  place— as  a  subset  of  economic 
policy.  The  emergence  of  energy  policy 
as  an  independent  discipline  has  had  the 
positive  effect  of  focusing  attention  on 
the  importance  of  energy  to  economic 
life  and  on  the  consequent  need  for  at- 
tention to  energy  problems.  But  it  has 
also  given  rise  to  excesses.  Traditional 
economic  forces  are  not  the  only  ones  af- 
fecting the  world  energy  outlook,  but  in- 
creasingly they  are  the  most  important 
ones.  Let  us  mold  our  energy  policies  ac- 
cordingly. ■ 
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Visit  of  Iceland's 
President  Finnbogadottir 


President  Vigdis  Finnbogadottir  of 
Iceland  visited  the  United  States  Septem- 
ber 4.-22.  While  in  Washington,  D.C., 
September  7-10,  she  met  with  President 
Reagan  and  other  government  officials. 

Following  are  toasts  made  by 
Presidents  Reagan  and  Finnbogadottir 
at  a  White  House  luncheon  on  September 
8,  1982. x 

President  Reagan 

It  is,  indeed,  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
welcome  you  to  the  White  House  this 
afternoon  and  to  play  a  part  in  the 
inauguration  of  Scandinavia  Today,  a 
program  which  underscores  the  con- 
tributions of  Nordic  culture  and  the  ties 
between  the  United  States  and  the  five 
Scandinavian  democracies.  It  is,  certain- 
ly, a  noteworthy  occasion  when  we're 
able  to  host  a  chief  of  state,  representa- 
tives of  three  royal  houses,  and  the  ar- 
ray of  distinguished  government  leaders 
who  are  assembled  here  today. 

Madam  President,  a  special  greeting 
for  you.  This  is  the  first  time  a  Presi- 
dent of  Iceland  has  visited  our  country, 
and  it  is  also  your  first  visit  as  well.  I 
know  you  and  your  colleagues  will  see 
firsthand  just  how  much  your  country- 
men have  contributed  to  the  cultural, 
economic,  and  social  development  of  this 
nation. 

Charles  Lindbergh,  the  great 
pioneer  in  aviation,  once  said  that  short- 
term  survival  may  depend  on  the 
knowledge  of  physicists  and  the  per- 
formance of  their  machines.  But,  and  I 
quote,  "Long-term  survival  depends, 
alone,  on  the  character  of  Man."  Today, 
we  recognize  together  that  Scandina- 
vians were  and  continue  to  be  a  signifi- 
cant force  in  the  shaping  of  our 
American  character.  Lindbergh  himself, 
who  represented  the  best  qualities  of 
America  to  so  many,  was  the  son  of 
Scandinavian  immigrants. 

It's  no  mere  coincidence  that  your 
five  nations  share  with  the  people  of  this 
country  strong  democratic  traditions. 
Your  country,  Iceland,  boasts  a  history 
that  includes  a  republican  constitution 
and  an  assembly  as  far  back  as  the  year 
930.  Now,  that's  going  back  pretty  far, 
even  by  my  way  of  counting.  [Laughter] 
And  just  as  we've  been  home  to  many 
Scandinavian  settlers  over  the  years, 
your  own  nation  of  Iceland  was  settled 


by  proud  and  independent  Nordic  people 
from  the  European  Continent. 

Our  peoples  share  traits  that  are  the 
product  of  our  common  frontier  her- 
itage. But  something  all  of  us  in  this 
room  share  is  our  love  of  liberty  and  our 
respect  for  the  rights  of  individuals, 
values  which  place  our  nations  on  the 
front  lines  of  freedom  and  democracy. 
Along  with  this  freedom,  Iceland  and 
other  Nordic  countries  experience 
cultural  advances  that  will  be  high- 
lighted by  Scandinavia  Today. 

I  know  of  your  own  love  for 
literature  and  the  theater.  And  as  one 
who  shares  a  somewhat  similar  back- 
ground— I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  about 
"Bedtime  for  Bonzo"  [laughter]  and  who 
was  also  elected  President — I  believe  I 
can  appreciate  how  deeply  you  feel 


about  your  country,  its  people,  and  its 
traditions. 

In  one  of  Europe's  oldest  collectioi 
of  literature,  "The  Edda,"  there  is  a  ss 
with  a  message  that  speaks  clearly  to 
even  after  a  thousand  years,  "Cattle  d 
kinsmen  die,"  the  ancient  poem  says, 
"the  self  dies.  But  a  reputation  will 
never  die  for  him  who  gains  a  good 
one."  Today,  we  celebrate  the  reputati 
of  the  Nordic  culture.  We're  thankful 
have  you  here  to  join  with  us  in  this 
celebration. 

And  now  would  you  please  join  m< 
in  a  toast  to  President  Vigdis 
[Finnbogadottir]  and  to  the  traditional 
warm  bonds  that  join  America  and  all 
these  other  countries. 

President  Finnbogadottir 

First  and  foremost,  let  me  thank  you  : 
your  warm  words  for  us  Nordic  natior 
It  has  for  a  long  time  been  my  cor 
viction  that  the  best  gift  we  receive 
from  society  is  the  gift  of  literacy.  Th< 
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Presidents  Reagan  and  Finnbogadottir.  President  Finnbogadottir's  trip  to  the  U.S 
first  by  a  President  of  Iceland. 
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ipacity  to  read  is  a  richness  beyond 
easure  by  our  usual  standards  of 
ealth.  Yet,  too  often,  it  is  taken  for 
-anted.  This  gift  opened  up  for  us  new 
orlds.  It  is  an  incentive  for  our  im- 
jination.  And  through  the  gift  of 
■ading  is  given  knowledge,  knowledge 
)out  other  peoples. 

The  people  of  America  and  the  Nor- 
c  people  share  the  fortune  of  being 
;erate  from  an  early  age.  Through 
>ading,  children  can  imagine  what  the 
orld  around  them  looks  like.  Thus,  it  is 
most  half  a  century  since  I  began  to 
nagine  through  books  what  the  United 
tates  of  America  were  like. 

I  became  a  friend  of  Huckleberry 
inn  long  before  knowing  the  sweet 
iste  of  huckleberries.  And  the  stories  of 
dgar  Allen  Poe  made  my  heart  jump 
•om  secret  and  sheer  excitement.  And 
irough  the  immigrant  stories,  I  trav- 
led  over  the  wide  plains  accompanied 
y  Nordic  people.  People  had  come  from 
lountains  and  now  had  nowhere  to 
ide,  not  even  a  rock  or  a  bush.  I  have 
ever  been  here  before,  yet  some  things 
>ok  familiar  to  me  through  the  depic- 
j.on  and  the  paintings  of  your  great  ar- 
ists  of  the  world. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  most 
if  the  great  literature  works  of 
nmerican  writers  have  been  translated 
lito  our  Nordic  tongues,  works  that 
ave  inspired  our  own  writers  and 
l/idened  our  own  horizons.  Eugene 
O'Neill,  Arthur  Miller,  just  to  name  a 
;ew  of  the  giants  of  the  theatrical  arts 
i/hich  we  have  in  common,  suddenly 
i-ecome  kinsmen  to  us  at  the  moment 
heir  words  are  translated  into  our  own 
ongues. 

Yes,  we  have  known  about  you  and 
our  land  for  a  long  time.  In  fact,  we 
ave  sources  telling  us  of  the  new  world 
jlmost  a  millennium  ago.  These  sources 
ell  us  of  dew  sweet  as  anything,  of 
jilaces  with  no  dearth  of  grapevine  or 
;rapes.  No  wonder  the  first  Western 
ravelers  to  these  shores  called  them 
Vineland,  the  Good." 

But  the  sweetness  of  the  dew  and 
he  abundance  of  grapes  are  not  the 
jmly  things  Nordic  people  have  sought  in 
J  he  New  World.  Our  scientists  have 
jome  here — for  knowledge  and  know- 
[  iow— to  this  land  of  scientific  ingenuity, 
[i  land  known  for  its  great  achievements, 
In  fact,  achievements  so  unbelievable 
!  hat  none  of  my  generation  would  have 
magined  them  when  I  was  growing  up. 

Our  nation  is  a  nation  of  great 
spiritual  and  practical— I  would  say, 
|/our  nation  is  a  nation  of  great  spiritual 


and  practical  achievements,  not  to  men- 
tion its  vastness  and  power.  What  then 
have  we,  the  smaller  nation,  to  say  to 
the  greater  ones?  Perhaps  the  individual 
belonging  to  a  small  nation  is  more  con- 
scious that  he  or  she  can  contribute  to 
the  contemporary  world.  In  a  small  na- 
tion, every  single  creative  mind  is  need- 
ed. Indeed,  each  skillful  hand  that  can 
contribute  to  the  achievements  of  a 
worthwhile  common  aim  is  welcome. 

And  yet,  all  would  be  in  vain  if  not 
for  the  gift  of  literacy.  The  capacity  to 
read  and  remember  words  of  wisdom, 
the  words  of  those  who  have  been  at  the 
plow  in  the  field  before  we  arrived. 
Without  reading  words  of  those  who 
came  before  us,  we  could  hardly  be  the 
people  we  are  today. 

Coming  generations  will  read  about 
the  adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn. 
They  will  read  about  immigrants  and  old 
explorers  of  new  lands,  and  they  will 
read  about  us.  What  is  the  word  we 
leave  them  to  read?  Perhaps  the  word  is 
"dull."  Perhaps  the  word  is  "delightful." 
Perhaps  it  is  "good."  Perhaps  it  is  "bad." 
That  is  for  posterity  to  judge.  Anyhow, 
we  all  know  that  we  are  marvelously  in- 
telligent. [Laughter] 

Whatever  the  judgment  will  be,  we 
have  given  the  future  a  great  gift,  the 
capacity  to  read  about  us.  American  or 
Nordic,  I  have  this  great  ambition  for  us 
all:  Let  us  give  our  descendants  words 
to  think  about,  deeds  to  remember,  a 
culture  to  build  upon.  Let  us  give  the 
future  a  picture  of  ourselves  that  can  be 
reproduced  at  least  as  a  fragment  of  an 
ideal. 

Please  accept  our  heartfelt  thanks 
for  the  hospitality  you  have  shown  to  my 
country  and  all  the  other  Nordic  coun- 
tries today  in  your  renowned  home.  We 
know  that  the  welfare  of  our  nations  is 
deeply  linked  as  well  as  the  welfare  of 
other  nations  in  the  world.  It  is  my 
sincere  wish  that  our  children  and  forth- 
coming generations  will  be  able  to  read 
about  how  magnificent  peacemakers  we 
were,  realistic  as  we  are  about  the  world 
situation  today. 

Let  us  lift  our  glasses  and  drink  to 
the  health  and  happiness  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Mrs.  Reagan,  and  the  American  people. 
On  behalf  of  all  the  Nordic  nations,  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you 
the  emblem  of  the  Scandinavia  Today, 
inaugurated  here  in  America. 


10th  Report  on  Cyprus 


MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
SEPT.  24,  19821 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  95-384,  I  am  submitting  the 
following  report  on  progress  made  dur- 
ing the  past  60  days  toward  reaching  a 
negotiated  settlement  of  the  Cyprus 
problem. 

Following  a  summer  recess,  the  in- 
tercommunal  negotiations  resumed  dis- 
cussion and  analysis  of  the  United 
Nations  "evaluation"  of  the  talks.  In  re- 
cent sessions,  the  negotiators  completed 
initial  discussion  of  those  sections  of  the 
"evaluation"  dealing  with  aspects  of  the 
possible  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  structure  of  a  federal  govern- 
ment. The  negotiators  have  maintained 
a  serious  and  positive  attitude. 

We  commend  the  continued  earnest 
efforts  of  the  Secretary  General  and  his 
Special  Representative  on  Cyprus,  Am- 
bassador Hugo  Gobbi,  to  narrow  the  dif- 
ferences between  positions  and  to  pro- 
mote negotiating  progress.  We  fully  sup- 
port the  United  Nations  effort  to  reach 
a  mutually  acceptable  agreement  for  the 
Cyprus  problem  and  firmly  believe  that 
the  intercommunal  negotiations  provide 
the  most  useful  path  towards  that  goal. 
On  September  17  the  negotiators  an- 
nounced a  recess;  negotiations  are 
scheduled  to  resume  on  November  2. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 


'Identical  letters  addressed  to  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  Charles  H.  Percy,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee (text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Sept.  27,  1982).  ■ 


President  Reagan 

I  thank  you  very  much.  Maybe  I  should 
have  incorporated  this  in  my  toast,  but 
it  gives  me  an  opportunity  now  in  thank- 
ing all  of  you  to  say  that  this  morning- 
some  of  our  days  that  we  observe  here, 
people  think,  are  just  automatic,  but 
every  year,  by  proclamation,  they  are 
reproclaimed— I  signed  the  proclama- 
tions declaring  Columbus  Day  and  Leif 
Ericson  Day. 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Sept.  13,  1982. 
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NATO  Ministers 
Meet  in  Canada 


On  October  2-3,  1982,  Secretary  Shultz 
joined  other  foreign  ministers  of  the  NATO 
countries  and  NATO  Secretary  General 
Joseph  M.A.H.  Luns  at  La  Sapiniere  (a 
lodge  near  Val  David,  near  Montreal, 
Canada)  to  discuss  alliance  issues.  Here 
Canada's  Secretary  of  State  for  External 
Affairs  Allan  J.  MacEachen  (left)  greets 
Secretary  Shultz.  ■ 
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orced  Labor  in  the  U.S.S.R. 


EPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
SPT.  22,  19821 

je  have  received  a  growing  number  of 
ports  that  the  U.S.S.R.  has  used  a 
-ge  number  of  prisoners— including 
ousands  of  political  prisoners— to 
ork  on  massive  labor  projects.  Accord- 
l  to  at  least  one  such  report,  for  ex- 
nple,  at  least  100,000  such  forced 
Dorers  are  being  used  on  the  heavy  in- 
astructure  work  of  clearing  swamps, 
tting  timber,  and  building  access  roads 
r  the  Yamal  gas  pipeline.  These  forced 
oorers  reportedly  include  religious 
ssidents  and  other  prisoners  of  con- 
ience. 

These  reports  have  come  from  a 
ide  variety  of  individuals  and  organiza- 
)ns  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  the  United 
ates.  The  sources  include  human 
?hts  organizations,  labor  organizations, 
borers  who  have  managed  to  emigrate 
om  the  Soviet  Union  after  working 
iider  these  conditions,  and  letters 
'aching  Asia  and  the  West  from  the 

Ls.s.r. 

We  are  not  claiming  to  have 
idence  resembling  a  "smoking  gun." 
iven  the  closed  nature  of  Soviet  society 
id  the  official  control  of  the  Soviet 
edia,  moreover,  there  may  never  be  a 
moking  gun."  But  the  information  be- 
g  released  by  this  wide  range  of 
lowledgeable  individuals  and  organiza- 
3ns  spanning  three  continents,  some 
ith  firsthand  experience  of  these  labor 
mditions,  goes  into  considerable  detail 
id  deserves  serious  examination. 

Reliable  estimates  place  the  total 
imber  of  forced  laborers  in  the  Soviet 
nion  today  at  approximately  4  million, 
urther,  it  is  well  established  that  the 
aviet  Union  has  a  history  of  using 
>rced  labor  on  a  mass  scale — including 
plitical  prisoners — on  major  projects, 
irticularly  in  Siberia,  where  the  official 
}-ess  has  acknowledged  that  it  is  dif- 
cult  to  persuade  Soviet  workers  to  go 
,iere  voluntarily.  To  cite  only  two  ex- 
inples:  Some  250,000  forced  laborers 
i*e  believed  to  have  perished  during  the 
}30s  while  working  on  the  construction 
if  the  Bielomorsk  Canal.  And  in  the 
'^70s,  thousands  of  forced  laborers 
,  ere  reported  to  be  building  the  Baikal- 
\  mur  railway  extension  in  southeastern 
iberia. 


As  regards  foreign  laborers,  the  of- 
ficial Soviet  media  itself  has  admitted 
that  several  thousand  Vietnamese  and 
other  Southeast  Asian  laborers  have 
been  imported  into  the  U.S.S.R.  and  has 
intimated  that  many  thousands  more  are 
likely  to  be  imported  in  the  near  future. 
Information  on  the  nature  of  this  pro- 
gram is  fragmentary.  We  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  the  Vietnamese  laborers 
are  working  on  the  Siberian  pipeline. 
But  we  are  very  concerned  about  indica- 
tions that  Vietnamese  may  be  coerced 
into  working  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
Eastern  Europe  and  that  a  portion  of 
the  salary  paid  to  them  might  be 
deducted  to  offset  Vietnam's  debts  to 
the  host  country.  In  addition,  we  have 
received  reports  that  the  Soviet 
authorities  are  placing  limitations  on  the 
ability  of  these  workers  to  communicate 
with  their  families  and  friends  outside 
the  U.S.S.R.  We  believe  it  is  important 
that  international  attention  be  given  to 
this  situation,  given  the  obvious  possibili- 
ty of  exploitation  of  these  workers. 

The  Soviet  Government  could  con- 
tribute to  establishing  the  truth  about 
these  very  serious  charges  by  permitting 
an  objective  examination  of  labor  condi- 
tions on  its  various  Siberian  projects  and 
the  conditions  in  which  Soviet  political 
prisoners  live  and  work.  We  would 
welcome  such  an  independent  interna- 
tional investigation,  but  the  prospects 
for  obtaining  this  are  probably  not 
bright.  For  example,  charges  of  use  of 
forced  labor  have  been  made  in  the  past 
against  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the  International 
Labor  Organization  (ILO).  However,  the 
Soviet  authorities  have  consistently 
refused  to  allow  an  ILO  mission  to  visit 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  investigate  these 
charges. 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  these 
charges,  and  the  massive  human  rights 
violations  which  they  imply,  we  believe 
the  international  community  has  a 
responsibility  to  investigate  them.  The 
U.S.  Government,  for  its  part,  is 
thoroughly  examining  the  information 
being  brought  to  bear  on  this  issue,  and 
we  understand  that  several  other 


governments  have  indicated  similar  in- 
tentions. As  our  examination  proceeds, 
we  will — wherever  possible — make  our 
findings  available  to  the  public.  We  hope 
that  other  governments  and  private  or- 
ganizations will  do  the  same. 


'Made  available  to  news  correspondents 
by  Department  spokesman  John  Hughes.  ■ 


Poland 


ovemberiqa? 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
AUG.  31,  19821 

Today  marks  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Gdansk  Accords,  the 
formal  birthday  of  the  Solidarity  labor 
movement  in  Poland. 

The  emergence  of  Solidarity  was  a 
dramatically  hopeful  event  for  the  entire 
world.  For  those  of  us  who  live  in  free- 
dom, the  formation  of  Solidarity  and  its 
program  for  reform  revived  our  hope 
that,  perhaps,  peaceful  change  and  the 
enjoyment  of  basic  human  rights  could 
come  to  a  closed  Communist  society. 
And  for  those  who  now  live  in  closed 
societies  but  yearn  for  a  greater 
measure  of  freedom  to  determine  their 
own  destinies,  Solidarity  awakened  the 
hope  that  a  free  and  united  organization 
of  working  men  and  women  might  pro- 
vide the  key  to  a  fairer  share  of  the 
fruits  of  their  labor  and  a  better  future. 

Solidarity  was  born  in  a  setting  of 
economic  mismanagement  and  decline 
and  was  not,  as  has  often  been  charged, 
its  cause.  Its  detractors  who  make  that 
charge  are  trying  to  rewrite  history. 
Long  years  of  growing  economic  disloca- 
tions, official  corruption,  aggrandize- 
ment by  the  Communist  Party  bureauc- 
racy at  society's  expense,  food  and  fuel 
shortages — in  short,  a  social  and 
economic  crisis  of  enormous  propor- 
tions—all played  their  parts  in  bringing 
about  the  July  1980  strikes  and  the  birth 
of  Solidarity. 

In  autumn  1980  and  spring  1981  in 
Poland,  Solidarity  grew  and  gave  the 
Polish  people  a  means  to  influence  the 
course  of  national  affairs.  There  were  no 
riots,  no  anarchy,  no  civil  war,  no  bloody 
confrontations.  There  were  only  deter- 
mined workers  seeking  to  bargain  ear- 
nestly and  in  good  faith  with  the  reluc- 
tant government  and  its  agencies. 
Solidarity's  achievements  in  its  first  16 
months  of  existence  include: 

•  An  unprecedented  membership  of 
10  million  enrolled  members,  out  of  a 
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national  population  of  36  million  and  a 
workforce  of  20  million; 

•  Innovative  negotiations,  by  formal 
agreements  with  the  government,  which 
yielded  for  Polish  working  men  and 
women  improved  working  conditions, 
hours,  and  wages;  and 

•  Unparalleled  worker  unity  which 
remains  to  the  present  day. 

Under  Lech  Walesa's  leadership, 
Solidarity's  prime  accomplishment  has 
been  to  give  dignity  to  the  Polish  worker 
as  a  valued  and  productive  member  of 
his  own  society — no  longer  to  be  dis- 
counted merely  as  part  of  a  working 
"mass"  or  as  a  "factor  of  production." 

Last  December  the  Polish  military 
regime,  at  the  behest  of  the  Soviets, 
sought  to  crush  the  hopes  aroused  by 
Solidarity.  The  ideas  which  found  ex- 
pression in  Solidarity,  however,  will 
never  die.  Simple  imperatives — a  safe 
workplace,  a  fair  wage,  a  fair  division  of 
time  between  factory  and  family — and 
more  complex  yearnings — worker  digni- 
ty; the  right  to  assemble  and  to 
associate  peaceably  together;  the  right 
to  speak,  to  read,  and  to  listen;  the  right 
to  petition  and  negotiate  grievances— 
cannot  be  forever  stifled  by  force  or 
stilled  behind  the  prison  gate. 

Today's  demonstrations  in  Polish 
cities  show  once  again  that  repression 
will  not  solve  Poland's  problems  and  that 
reconciliation  among  the  authorities,  the 
church,  and  Solidarity  is  urgently 
needed. 

The  world  continues  to  admire  Soli- 
darity as  Polish  workers  commemorate 
its  second  anniversary  and  to  wish  it  a 
long,  fruitful,  and  successful  life. 

For  our  part,  and  to  demonstrate 
our  respect  for  the  goals  of  freedom 
represented  by  Solidarity,  we  will  con- 
tinue the  President's  policies  aimed  at 
advancing  reconciliation  in  Poland 
through  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  an 
end  to  martial  law,  and  restoration  of 
the  dialogue  among  Solidarity,  the 
church,  and  the  government. 


WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT, 
SEPT.  1,  19822 

The  President  deeply  deplores  the  acts 
of  violence  which  resulted  in  the  tragic 
loss  of  life  in  Lubin.  He  deeply  regrets 
and  condemns  the  use  of  deadly  force  to 
break  up  peaceful  demonstrations  in 
Warsaw  and  other  cities  on  Solidarity's 
second  anniversary. 

These  events,  once  again,  point  up 
the  need  for  reconciliation  and  restora- 
tion by  the  Government  of  basic  human 


rights  in  Poland.  The  fact  that  demon- 
strations involving  thousands  occurred 
in  eight  major  cities  in  the  face  of 
Government  warnings  that  security 
forces  would  use  violence  to  put  them 
down  and  dole  out  summary  punish- 
ments vividly  illustrates  and  demon- 
strates the  strength  of  the  dedication  of 
the  Polish  people  to  free  trade  unions 
and  other  basic  liberties. 

The  deaths  of  the  two  individuals  in 
Lubin  can  only  serve  to  deepen  the 
already  extensive  chasm  separating 


Polish  authorities  from  the  Polish  pe( 
pie. 

The  Polish  Government's  actions 
against  the  demonstrators  are  the  lat 
manifestation  of  martial  law  in  Polan 
and  dramatize  the  significance  of  the 
policies  which  the  President  announo 
last  December. 


■Read  to  news  correspondents  by  Dep 
ment  spokesman  John  Hughes. 

2Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Sept.  6,  1982. 


Secretary  Shultz  Interviewed 
on  the  "Today"  Show 


Secretary  Shultz  was  interviewed  by 
Bryan  Gumbel  and  Marvin  Kalb,  both  of 
NBC  News,  on  September  21,  1982.1 

Q.  King  Hussein  suggested  that  fur- 
ther moves,  in  addition  to  the  sending 
in  of  Marines  into  Lebanon  by  the 
United  States,  such  as  sanctions 
would  be  needed  to  keep  U.S. 
credibility  among  Arabs  in  the  area. 
Are  such  sanctions  under  considera- 
tion, or  will  the  Marines  be  the  extent 
of  the  Administration's  reaction,  for 
the  time  being? 

A.  The  point  in  the  Middle  East  is, 
first,  to  stop  the  bloodshed  in  Lebanon. 
That  seems  to  be  coming  to  an  end.  The 
Marines  and  the  multinational  force  are 
designed  to  help  in  that  regard.  Second, 
to  get  a  stable  central  government  in 
Lebanon,  first,  taking  control  of  its  own 
capital  in  Beirut,  and  then— promptly, 
strongly,  and  urgently — to  clear 
Lebanon  of  foreign  forces  so  that  the 
country  can  be  governed  by  its  own 
government;  to  set  to  work  on  the  basic 
peace  process  which  must  address  the 
basic  needs,  problems,  and  aspirations  of 
the  Palestinian  people.  That's  what  our 
priorities  must  be. 

Q.  In  that  connection,  since  we 
just  heard  from  King  Hussein,  is  he 
the  key  player  in  trying  to  get  the 
peace  process  going? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You've  tried  to  involve  him. 
What  success  have  you  had  so  far? 

A.  King  Hussein  has  made  a 
number  of  comments  about  the  Presi- 
dent's fresh  start  proposals.  They  have 
been  basically  favorable  and  positive.  He 
has  been  trying  to  get  himself  into  a 
positive  position  where  he  has  some  sup- 


port in  the  Arab  community  for  comi 
to  discussions,  and  so  I  think,  basical 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  progress  then 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  he  is  able  t< 
break  loose  from  the  1974  Rabat  co 
mitment  and  be  able  to  negotiate  o 
behalf  of  the  Palestinians? 

A.  That,  of  course,  is  what  we 
would  like  to  see  happen.  I  think  it  | 
tainly  is  possible.  It  depends  upon  his 
generating  support  among  Palestinia 
and  other  Arabs. 

Q.  The  Israeli  Cabinet  is  meetii 
I  think,  as  we're  speaking  right  no 
Have  you  had  any  word  at  all  on 
whether  they  will  agree  formally  t< 
the  introduction  of  the  multination 
force  once  again  into  Beirut? 

A.  We  have  had  a  number  of  in- 
direct suggestions  about  what  might 
happen,  but  since  the  Cabinet  is  mee 
and  is  going  to  make  a  decision  on  t\ 
I  think  it  is  best  to  await  their  decisi 

Q.  You  do  expect  a  positive 
response?  We  are  going  to  proceed 
with  this  plan,  are  we  not? 

A.  We  are  planning  to  proceed  \ 
it,  and  I  think  that  we  can  have  sorw 
reason  for  hoping  that  the  response 
be  a  positive  one  from  Israel. 

Q.  Because  our  NBC  sources  in 
Jerusalem  say  that  they  have  agree 
that  the  Cabinet  has,  indeed,  agree 

A.  We'll  wait  and  hear  what  the 
government  has  to  say,  much  as  I 
respect  NBC  sources.  You're  probabl 
right.  I  hope  you  are. 

Q.  The  President  is  described  t 
day  as  believing  that  Israel  cannot 
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usted  in  the  search  for  peace  right 
)w  in  the  Middle  East.  I  wonder  if 
>u  would  comment  on  that? 

A.  Israel  is  clearly  a  very  important 
irt  of  the  peace  process— right  in  the 
>nter  of  it— and  we  will  work  with  the 
.raeli  Government;  that's  the  Presi- 
dent's intent.  So,  we  certainly  intend  to 
ork  with  the  Israeli  Government  on  the 
iace  process. 

Q.  But  is  there  any  underlying  ef- 
i>rt  on  the  part  of  the  Administration 
ow,  based  upon  the  stories  that  have 
een  appearing  in  the  last  48  hours, 
lat,  indeed,  you  would  like  to  see  a 
lange  of  government  in  Israel,  a 
jmewhat  more  moderate  regime? 

A.  The  decisions  about  what  the 
;raeli  Government  should  be  are  up  to 
le  citizens  of  Israel.  It's  a  democracy; 
ley  have  their  processes  for  choosing 
neir  government.  As  far  as  the  United 
'tates  is  concerned,  when  we  deal  with 
^rael,  we  deal  with  the  Israeli  Govern- 
lent,  just  as  when  we  deal  with  any 
ther  country,  we  deal  with  the  duly- 
bnstituted  government  of  that  country. 

Q.  How  long  will  the  Marines  stay 
i  Beirut?  You  really  are  not  clear 
bout  that  as  yet. 

A.  It  isn't  that  we're  trying  to 
;odge  the  question  or  anything  like  that; 
ps  just  that  when  one  sits  here  right 
|ow  and  says  that  the  Marines  should  be 
tiere  to  help  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  create  stability  and  govern  in 
;he  city  of  Beirut,  one  does  not  know 
iow  long  that  is  going  to  take.  It  could 
iome  about  very  quickly;  it  could  take  a 
latter  of  more  days.  I  can't  tell  you 
ere,  today,  what  the  situation  is  going 
!a  be  like  10,  20,  30,  or  40  days  from 
low— I  just  don't  know.  I  think  it  is  a 
listake  to  set  oneself  up  right  now  and 
ay  as  of  some  date,  we're  going  to 
bave,  because  the  situation  may  not  be 
>ropitious  at  that  moment. 

Q.  But  just  to  be  clear,  it's  not 
jpen-ended,  or  is  it? 

A.  No.  It  is  intended  to  be  and  will 
>e,  I'm  sure,  of  limited  duration,  but  we 
jion't  want  to  get  in  the  position  of  put- 
ling  some  number  on  it. 

Q.  During  the  deliberations  on 
ending  Marines  back,  did  any  of 
rou— yourself,  perhaps — have  the  feel- 
|ng  that  you  were  getting  on  a  slip- 
pery slope?  Did  any  memories  of  Viet- 
nam come  to  mind? 

A.  No,  I  don't  think  this  has  any 
malagous  aspect  of  Vietnam  at  all. 
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Q.  None?  Because  so  many  people 
in  the  Congress  wonder  whether  you 
are  in  for  10  or  40  days,  or  40  months. 
What  is  your  sense  of  that? 

A.  I  don't  want  to  put  down  a 
number  of  days  because  we  might  some- 
how be  in  a  position  of  doing  something 
that  wasn't  appropriate  at  the  end  of 
that  number  of  days,  or  we  might  feel 
that  it  is  propitious  to  leave  well  before 
that,  and  people  would  then  say,  "Why 
don't  you  stay  longer?"  It  is  a  mistake  to 
put  yourself  into  that  trap. 


Q.  A  lot  of  people  with  perfect 
hindsight  are  now  suggesting  that  the 
troops,  in  departing  on  the  10th,  left 
too  early.  Do  you  agree? 

A.  No,  I  don't  agree.  The  situation 
was  stable,  and  the  new  Government  of 
Lebanon  was  in  the  process  of  taking 
over.  The  President,  Bashir,  was  in  the 
process  of  bringing  about  a  reconcilia- 
tion. The  conditions  that  were  presumed 
at  the  time  we  came  in  had  been  met, 
and  so  we  left,  and  I  think  properly  so. 


'Press  release  291. 


Assistant  Secretary  Veliotes 
Interviewed  on  "Meet  the  Press 
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Assistant  Secretary  for  Near 
Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs, 
Nicholas  A.  Veliotes,  was  interviewed  on 
NBC-TV's  "Meet  the  Press"  by  Bill 
Monroe,  NBC  News;  Marvin  Kalb,  NBC 
News;  Henry  Trewhitt,  The  Baltimore 
Sun;  Richard  Cohen,  The  Washington 
Post;  and  Georgie  Anne  Geyer,  Univer- 
sal Syndicate  on  September  26,  1982. 

Q.  I'd  like  to  start  with  the  question 
of  when  U.S.  Marines  will  actually 
land  in  Beirut.  Last  Monday  a  senior 
American  official  said  they'd  be  there 
within  72  hours.  On  Thursday  the 
State  Department  spokesman  said 
they'd  be  there  today  and  that  there 
was  no  relationship,  he  said,  between 
the  arrival  of  the  Marines  and  when 
the  Israelis  left.  Now  there  seems  to 
be  that  kind  of  a  relationship.  Could 
you  clear  this  up,  please? 

A.  I  believe  when  we  discussed  this 
earlier,  we  said  that  the  Marines  could 
come  in  on  a  72-hour  advance  notice. 
The  current  status  is  very  simple.  The 
Marine  contingent  of  the  multinational 
force  (MNF)  will  be  deployed  the  furth- 
est south  of  any  of  the  three  con- 
tingents. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  working 
out  the  final  details  of  the  deployment 
with  the  Government  of  Lebanon  and, 
of  course,  the  Government  of  Israel.  The 
current  situation  concerning  the  begin- 
ning of  Yom  Kippur  has  had  the  effect 
of  delaying  the  agreement  on  the  final 
arrangements. 

Q.  Are  you  holding  up  the  disem- 
barkment,  as  well  as  the  deployment 
of  the  Marines,  until  the  Israelis  have 


pulled  out  of  west  Beirut,  all  of 
Beirut,  including  the  airport? 

A.  Our  Marines  will  come  into  west 
Beirut,  most  of  them  in  the  port,  and 
immediately  be  deployed  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  city  and  the  airport. 

Q.  When  will  they  land? 

A.  I  would  expect  this  to  be  some- 
time on  perhaps  Wednesday,  the  way 
we're  currently  planning. 

Q.  Do  you  have  a  commitment 
from  the  Israelis  that  they  will  pull 
out  of  all  of  Beirut,  including  the  air- 
port, by  Wednesday,  as  reported? 

A.  Yes,  I  believe  that's  accurate. 

Q.  It  appears  to  me  that  Ameri- 
cans might  be  most  interested  in  what 
the  mission  of  the  Marines  is  this 
time.  What  are  the  dangers?  What  are 
their  instructions?  What  are  they  to 
do  if  they  are  fired  upon?  Are  they  to 
engage  in  combat? 

A.  The  mission  of  the  Marines  is 
primarily  to  be  a  part  of  a  three-nation 
force  in  Beirut  which,  by  the  presence  of 
the  Marines  and  this  force,  will  give  con- 
fidence to  the  Government  of  Lebanon 
and,  thereby,  facilitate  the  government's 
reestablishment  of  its  authority 
throughout  its  capital  city. 

The  question  of  how  long  the 
Marines  will  be  there;  this  has  not  been 
determined.  We  have  said  it  would  be  of 
a  limited  duration  and  that  its  mission 
would  be  confined  to  Beirut  itself. 

As  far  as  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Marines  will  be  deployed,  we 
do  not  see  that  the  environment  would 
be  potentially  more  hostile  than  the  en- 
vironment for  the  initial  deployment 
which,  as  you  recall,  was  accomplished 
in  the  context  of  a  shooting  war,  and 
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since  that  time,  15,000  armed  personnel 
have  been  evacuated  from  Beirut. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  if  they're  fired 
upon?  Are  they  withdrawn? 

A.  There  will  be  normal  peacetime 
rules  of  engagement.  Our  forces  will  be 
able  to  defend  themselves.  No  one  would 
expect  anything  less. 

Q.  But  would  they  be  withdrawn  if 
they  were  under  attack? 

A.  I  think  you  have  a  definitional 
problem  here.  Being  fired  upon,  you 
can't  exclude  isolated  unfortunate  in- 
cidents, and  no  one  is  trying  to,  and 
coming  under  attack.  So  I  would  say 
that  we  would  not  expect  them  to  come 
under  attack.  We  would  anticipate,  if 
there's  any  trouble,  it  would  be  from 
isolated  incidents — snipers,  what  have 
you — and  we  would  expect  the  Marines 
to  fulfill  their  mission,  which  is  essential- 
ly one  of  giving  confidence,  not  only  to 
the  Lebanese  but  to  the  unarmed 
Palestinians  and  others  in  that  area. 

Q.  At  the  end  of  last  week,  U.N. 
Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpatrick  sort  of 
indicated  that  America  was  in  itself 
culpable  for  the  massacre  of  Palestin- 
ians because  we  pulled  out  the  troops 
earlier  than  expected.  If  American 
troops  had  been  on  the  spot  and  if 
they  are  going  to  return  and  there  had 
been  a  similar  incident,  would  it  be 
the  role  of  American  troops  to  go  in 
and  try  to  protect  Palestinian 
civilians? 

A.  This  is  all  a  rather  iffy  question. 
Let  me  first  say  I  don't  believe  that's 
what  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  said  or 
meant  to  say  in  her  public  comments. 

As  far  as  the  previous  deployment  of 
the  multinational  force,  we  believe  it 
successfully  carried  out  its  mission, 
which  was  primarily  to  monitor  the  safe 
departure  of  the  Syrians,  PLO  [Palestine 
Liberation  Organization],  and  other 
armed  elements  in  Beirut  and  also  to 
facilitate,  through  being  there,  the 
beginning  of  Lebanese  reconciliation  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Lebanese  author- 
ities reasserting  their  control  over  west 
Beirut.  That  happened,  the  mission  was 
accomplished,  and  the  troops  withdrew. 

As  I  said,  we  don't  exclude  isolated 
incidents.  We  don't  expect  a  repetition 
of  what  happened  in  the  camps.  Indeed, 
all  of  the  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that 
the  Lebanese  Army  is  now  moving  into 
position  and  also  that  the  Israeli  Armed 
Forces  are,  indeed,  withdrawing  and 
turning  over  positions. 

Q.  This  morning  we've  been  get- 
ting reports  directly  from  Beirut  that 


even  while  the  Marines  are  waiting  to 
land,  in  the  wake  of  the  killing  of  two 
Israeli  soldiers,  large  numbers  of 
Lebanese  and  Palestinian  men  have 
been  removed  from  that  area  and 
taken  south.  Also  that  even  after  the 
massacre,  more  and  more  Palestinians 
are  being  taken  to  the  south  of 
Lebanon,  where  7,000  are  already  be- 
ing held.  As  far  as  you  know,  are 
these  reports  true,  and  does  the 
United  States  intend  to  do  anything 
about  them? 

A.  We  have  heard  varying  reports 
about  interrogations  and,  if  you  will, 
deportations  of  people  from  west 
Beirut — males.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  verify  that  there  have,  indeed,  been 
large-scale  movements  of  males  from 
west  Beirut  to  the  south  by  the  Israelis. 
I'm  not  excluding  this.  It's  just  that  we 
have  made  our  inquiries,  and  we  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  information  that 
would  verify  any  large-scale  movements 
to  the  south. 

Q.  Do  we  have  any  agreement  with 
the  Israeli  Government  over  that  in 
the  wake  of  the  massacre? 

A.  No,  not  agreements. 

Q.  When  you  say  you've  made  in- 
quiries on  this  subject,  do  you  mean 
you've  asked  the  Israelis  about  it  and 
you've  not  gotten  an  answer? 

A.  We  have  asked  the  Israelis  about 
the  reports.  These  reports  come  in  in  a 
variety  of  sources,  and  the  substance 
varies.  The  answer  we  have  received  is 
that  yes,  there  have  been  interrogations, 
and,  yes,  there  were  large  numbers  of 
people  held  but  that  most  of  these  peo- 
ple were  released,  the  implication  being 
that  very  few  of  these  detainees  were 
actually  taken  away.  But,  again,  I  can't 
verify  that. 

Q.  Were  you  given  figures  or  ap- 
proximate figures? 

A.  We  were  given  figures  of  a  very 
small  number,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  would  be  considered  absolute 
verification. 

Q.  You're  an  expert  on  Israeli 
politics.  You've  served  there,  and 
you're  now,  in  part,  responsible  for 
our  policy  toward  Israel.  There  was  a 
massive  demonstration  in  Tel  Aviv  last 
night  against  the  government.  Do  you 
expect  the  collapse  of  the  Begin 
regime? 

A.  I  really  don't  know  what  will  be 
the  impact  of  the  current  obvious  unrest 
—  I  suppose  is  the  word — in  Israel,  and 


only  time  will  tell  us  what,  if  any,  coi 
quences  there  will  be.  I  do  recall, 
however,  that  during  my  time  in  Isra 
in  early  1974,  at  the  end  of  the  Octot 
war — the  Yom  Kippur  war — there  w 
a  great  amount  of  dissatisfaction  wit! 
the  lack  of  preparedness,  if  you  will, 
the  Israeli  forces  at  that  time,  and  th 
government  did  have  an  investigatior 
the  charges  and  the  allegations. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  there'll  be  an 
vestigation  this  time? 

A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  the  resull 
will  be? 

A.  I  have  no  idea,  but — 

Q.  What  do  you  think  the  resul 
would  be  based  upon  what  you  kno 
about  what  happened  at  the  camps: 

A.  I  don't  want  to  prejudge  whai 
believe  will  be  a  very  serious  and  imj 
tial  investigation. 

Q.  Do  you,  as  a  member  of  this 
Administration,  feel  that  the  Presi- 
dent's peace  plan,  as  outlined  on 
September  1st,  can  be  moved  forwa 
and  implemented  while  the  Begin  g 
ernment  stays  in  power? 

A.  We  believe  that  the  President 
peace  plan  must  be  moved  forward  a 
implemented.  The  latest  bloodletting 
should  only  reemphasize  the  need  ths 
this  has  to  stop,  and  it  has  to  stop  nc 
The  way  it's  going  to  stop  is  if  peopk 
decide  that  they're  going  to  come  to 
negotiating  table  and  really  talk  aboii 
peace  very  seriously. 

Q.  You're  not  quite  directing 
yourself  to  my  question. 

A.  The  Government  of  Israel  has 
jected  the  President's  plan.  The  Arab 
have  not  accepted  it.  We  believe  that 
there  are  serious  prospects  for  early 
negotiations  for  peace  between  Israei 
and  the  Arabs,  that  this  can  and  will 
substantially  alter  attitudes. 

Q.  On  the  part  of  Prime  Minist* 
Begin? 

A.  I  would  say  on  the  part  of 
everyone  who  is  concerned. 

Q.  But  do  you  have  an  indicatic 
now  that  King  Hussein  will  join  th; 
process? 

A.  We  have  no  more  indication  t 
the  general  public  has  through  his 
words.  We  have  said  and  he  has  said 
that  he  has  received  the  President's  p 
posals,  and  he  believes  they  are  very 
serious  and  important  proposals  wort 
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f  serious  attention  by  all  concerned,  so 
e  takes  them  seriously. 

Q.  Let  me  extrapolate  the  question 
gain  to  the  state  of  Israeli-American 
elations  in  general.  Over  the  past 
lonths,  Israel  frequently  has  defied 
hat  the  United  States  has  perceived 
j  be  its  interest,  and  I  think  most 
verybody  would  agree  that  that  rela- 
onship  has  changed,  where  there 
ould  be  a  lot  of  argument  about  the 
egree  of  that  change.  Let  me  ask  you 
j  address  yourself  specifically  to 
lat.  What  is  the  state  of  Israeli- 
.merican  relations,  and  what  is  the 
rospect  for  the  United  States  taking 
mre  direct  sanctions  to  try  to  bring 
srael  more  to  its  way  of  thinking? 

A.  I  believe  on  the  public  record  it's 
lear  that  the  state  of  our  relations  is 
nder  significant  strain.  You  can  hardly 
raw  another  conclusion  from  the  public 
tatements  that  we  believe  we  had  to 
lake  rather  recently,  under  the  cir- 
umstances. 

As  far  as  the  future  state  of  these 
elations,  of  course,  we  hope  that  these 
/ill  not  stay  strained  and  that  we  will 
e,  in  the  reasonably  near  future,  back 
ito  essentially  a  cooperative  posture 
nth  the  Government  of  Israel. 

As  far  as  the  question  of  sanctions, 
his  always  comes  up  whenever  we  have 
.  problem  with  the  Government  of 
:srael,  and,  quite  frankly,  I  have  always 
elieved  that  the  greatest  pressure  on 
srael,  whether  it's  in  the  peace  process 
ontext  or  anything  else,  is,  indeed,  the 
Pressure  of  the  prospect  of  peace.  So 
ather  than  talk  about  the  prospects  of 
'his  or  that  kind  of  punitive  action,  let's 
;alk  about  the  expectation  that  in 
Lebanon  and  also  in  the  peace  process, 
Ve  will  again  be  working  closely 
ogether. 

Q.  Just  let  me  recall  that  several 
nembers  of  Congress  have  talked — 
Iropping  the  word  sanctions — about 
ither  a  decrease  in  American 
conomic  support  for  Israel  or  a 
decrease  in  the  rate  of  increase  of 
conomic  support  for  Israel.  Do  you 
egard  that  as  being  in  the  prospect? 

A.  I'm  not  certain  that  I'm  aware  of 
|he  congressional  attitudes  that  you've 
just  discussed.  We  believe,  however, 
jvith  respect  to  aid  levels  for  Israel  and 
|  or  every  other  aid  recipient,  that  the 


President's  budget  in  an  austere  year  is 
really  sufficient,  and  we  would  hold  to 
that. 

Q.  Let  me  go  back  to  the  Presi- 
dent's peace  plan.  Since  announcing  it, 
the  Israelis  have  announced  new  set- 
tlements in  the  West  Bank;  they've  ap- 
parently broken  the  agreement  with 
America  by  going  into  west  Beirut.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  announcing  the 
peace  plan,  the  President  has  lost  a 
certain  amount  of  leverage  over  Israel. 
Is  that  assessment  fair,  and,  if  so, 
why  did  he  announce  the  plan  when  he 
did,  with  Israeli  troops  in  Lebanon? 

A.  The  purpose  of  the  President  an- 
nouncing the  peace  plan  was  not  to  sus- 
tain or  increase  leverage  on  Israel.  He 
announced  the  peace  plan  because  it  was 
right,  it  was  overdue. 

As  far  as  the  presence  of  Israeli 
troops  in  Lebanon,  this  whole  Lebanese 
tragedy  has  only  reemphasized  the  need 
for  moving  ahead  very  quickly  on  resolv- 
ing the  broader  Palestinian  issue,  and 
that  is  the  essence  of  the  President's 
peace  plan. 

Q.  I  understand  the  reason  for  the 
plan,  but  since  being  announced,  has 
it,  in  fact,  gotten  anything?  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Israelis  have  gone  their 
own  way,  and  the  Arabs  certainly 
haven't  stood  up  and  cheered,  so  what 
have  we  got  for  it? 

A.  I  think  that  we  have  had  a  very 
interesting  reaction  to  the  President's 
peace  plan.  There  is  virtually  unanimous 
support  in  Western  Europe  for  the 
American  posture  on  Middle  East  peace 
at  this  time.  There  have  been  very 
positive  reactions  amongst  important 
elements  of  the  Arabs.  And  let  me  say 
that  in  my  view,  the  most  important 
positive  reaction  has  come  from  the 
Palestinians  living  under  Israeli  occupa- 
tion, coupled  with  those  Palestinian  Jor- 
danians with  whom  we  are  always  in 
contact.  You're  talking  about  2V2  million 
people  who  are  concerned.  Their  reac- 
tion has  been  very  positive,  very  impor- 
tant, and  it  is  being  noted  by  all  of  the 
players. 

Q.  We've  had  very  positive  re- 
sponses from  great  leaders  of  the 
Jewish  communities — like  Edgar 
Bronfman  of  the  World  Jewish  Con- 
gress, Philip  Klutznik — who  seem  to 


be  out  in  front  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  and  also  calling  for  an  in- 
vestigation in  Israel  itself.  Some  peo- 
ple believe  that  President  Reagan  is 
actually  lagging  behind  the  lead  that 
these  men  are  giving.  Is  this  true?  Is 
this  deliberate?  Is  this  a  diplomatic 
ploy  to  let  others  take  the  lead? 

A.  Clearly,  the  people  to  whom  you 
refer  are  public  citizens  and  are  free  to 
express  their  views.  I  don't  see  that 
President  Reagan  is  lagging  behind 
anyone.  Indeed,  the  President  has  taken 
a  very  visible  leadership  position,  not  on- 
ly on  Lebanon— and  this  far  precedes 
the  problems  and  tragedies  of  the  past 
few  months — but  also  on  the  broader 
peace  process.  And  I  would  not  say  he  is 
behind  or  we  are  behind  or  they  are 
ahead.  We  have  policies  in  Lebanon  and 
in  the  peace  process;  they're  the  right 
policies,  and  the  President  is  determined 
to  press  ahead  with  them. 

Q.  I  was  referring  to  the  fact  that 
a  week  ago,  the  President  demanded, 
the  same  day,  that  the  Israeli  troops 
be  out  of  west  Beirut.  Later  in  the 
week  in  briefings  that  we  had,  it  was 
an  attempt  to  negotiate  them  out 
within  3  weeks.  Is  there  a  possibility 
or  a  danger  that  his  pressures  or  his 
peace  plan  will  just  sort  of  be  worn 
down? 

A.  No.  I  don't  know  where  the  3 
weeks'  negotiations  came  from.  Our 
position  was,  from  the  beginning  when 
we  heard  that  the  Israelis  were  going  in, 
that  they  shouldn't  go  in,  that  if  they  did 
go  in,  it  would  be  destabilizing,  and  that 
they  should  leave. 

Then,  of  course,  you  had  this  terri- 
ble tragedy  which  we  were  all  numbed 
by  and  focusing  on.  That  then  was 
followed  by  the  decision  of  the  President 
to  lead  again  in  this  area  by  committing 
the  American  force  to  the  multinational 
force,  and  that  has  been  the  focus  of  our 
attention  for  the  last  4  or  5  days. 

Q.  But  as  these  reports  we  were 
talking  about  earlier,  which  both  you 
and  many  of  us  in  the  press  have  been 
getting — there  may  be  other  atrocities 
being  committed  right  now  while  we 
are  negotiating. 

A.  All  of  our  information  is  that  is 
not  the  case.  The  Lebanese  are  in  the 
camps.  They  are  in  their  positions.  We 
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have  some  early  arrivals  of  the  French 
and  the  Italians,  which  is  a  confidence- 
booster.  And  speaking  of  confidence- 
boosting  and  helping  the  Lebanese  help 
themselves,  I  frankly  believe  that  the 
first  positive  payoff  of  the  President's 
decision  on  the  multinational  force  was 
the  unanimous  election  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent of  Lebanon — significant  impact  in 
Lebanon  and  pushing  the  various  fac- 
tions together. 

Q.  I'd  like  to  ask  you  what  the 
American  position  right  now  is  on  the 
PLO.  Recognizing  that  you're  not  go- 
ing to  talk  and  negotiate  with  them 
until  they  accept  242  and  Israel's  right 
to  exist,  et  cetera,  does  the  U.S. 
Government  recognize  the  PLO  as  the 
principal  spokesman  for  the  Palestin- 
ian people? 

A.  We  recognize  that  the  PLO  is 
considered  to  be  the  sole  spokesman  of 
the  Palestinian  people  officially  by  the 
Arabs.  We  have  always  acknowledged 
that  the  PLO  has  significant  support 
throughout  the  Arab  world  on  the 
Palestinian  community  and  in  that 
sense,  obviously,  is  as  a  voice  that  must 
be  heard  by  the  Arabs  in  the  context  of 
their  own  deliberations  as  we  look 
toward  peace. 

I  would  tell  you  right  now,  my  own 
personal  view  is  that  the  role  that  the 
PLO  can  play,  in  the  interest  of  securing 
Palestinian  rights  and  peace  in  the  area, 
is  to  encourage  the  other  Arabs  to  sup- 
port an  early  announcement  by  King 
Hussein  that  he  can  come  to  the 
negotiating  table.  ■ 
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WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT, 
AUG.  23,  19821 

The  President  has  noted  this  morning 
the  election  of  a  new  President  in 
Lebanon  [Bashir  Gemayel],  and  he  has 
sent  a  message  of  congratulations  to  the 
new  President.  We  also  congratulate  the 
Lebanese  Parliament  in  electing  the  new 
President  through  the  traditional,  con- 
stitutional processes  during  this  difficult 
and  trying  time. 

Lebanon's  new  leadership  has  a  dif- 
ficult task  ahead.  That  task  is  to  bring 
the  country  back  together  again.  The 
promotion  of  genuine  national  reconcilia- 
tion and  reconstruction  are  crucial  to  the 
success  of  the  new  President. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to 
work  closely  with  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  on  the  complex  and  difficult 
task  ahead.  We  believe  that  the  election 
holds  out  the  possibility  to  continue  the 
process  of  strengthening  the  central 
Government  of  Lebanon,  and  we  are 
pleased  that  the  process  has  moved  for- 
ward. 


WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT, 
AUG.  30,  19822 

The  U.S.  Government  is  pleased  that  the 
Palestinian  problem  is  receiving  priority 
attention  among  the  governments  in  the 
Middle  East. 

We  have  seen  a  reaffirmation  of 
Israel's  desire  to  move  ahead  with  the 
peace  process  on  the  basis  of  Camp 
David.  We  continue  to  have  consulta- 
tions with  both  Israel  and  Egypt  in  an 
effort  to  decide  how  to  proceed  in  our 
common  effort  to  resolve  the  Palestinian 
problem  in  all  of  its  aspects. 

The  U.S.— this  Administration,  as 
its  predecessors— is  committed  to  the 
territorial  integrity  and  sovereignty  of 
Jordan  and  our  support  for  its  enduring 
character.  We  do  not  agree  that  Jordan 
is  a  Palestinian  state. 

What  it  boils  down  to  is  that  this  is 
a  matter  for  future  discussion,  the 
autonomy  process  under  the  Camp 
David  accords. 


EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS, 
SEPT.  5,  19823 

President  Reagan's  Letter 

Mr.  Mayor: 

I  wish  to  express  to  you  my  deepest 
gratitude  for  your  message  of  support 
for  the  proposals  which  I  outlined  in  n 
address  on  September  1.  It  is  particul; 
ly  important  to  have  your  endorsemen 
of  my  approach  to  peace.  You  are  not 
only  a  recognized  and  respected  Pales- 
tinian  leader,  but  you  represent  Bethl* 
hem  which  has  been  a  glowing  symbol 
peace  and  brotherhood  throughout  the 
world  for  the  past  two  thousand  years 
May  God  bless  you  and  your  efforts  oi 
behalf  of  your  people  and  peace  and 
security  for  all  in  the  region. 

Ronald  Reagan 

Mayor  Freij's  Letter 

I  wish  to  convey  to  you,  Mr.  Presiden 
from  the  little  town  of  Bethlehem,  oui 
support  for  your  plan  to  find  a  com- 
prehensive solution  to  end  the  sufferit 
of  the  Palestinian  people  and  to  bring 
peace  and  security  for  all  nations  in  tl 
Middle  East.  Please  be  assured  of  our 
sincere  desire  for  peace  with  freedom 
and  for  peace  with  a  homeland.  May 
God  give  you  strength  and  wisdom  to 
fulfill  our  expectations. 

Elias  Freij 
Mayor  of  Bethlehem 


REMARKS  TO  REPORTERS 
FOLLOWING  A  MEETING  WITH 
AMBASSADOR  HABIB, 
SEPT.  8,  19823 

President  Reagan 

I  asked  Phil  Habib  to  come  by  today  i 
order  to  discuss  the  next  phase  of  the 
U.S.  diplomacy  in  Lebanon  and  the  pi 
pects  for  our  Middle  East  initiative.  I 
want  to  begin  by  reaffirming  our  prin 
cipal  objectives  in  Lebanon. 

First,  the  removal  of  all  foreign 
military  forces  from  Lebanon; 

Second,  the  strengthening  of  the 
central  government  and  the  establish- 
ment of  its  authority  throughout  the 
country; 

Third,  Lebanon  must  not  again 
become  a  launching  pad  for  attacks  ii 
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rael.  Indeed,  the  security  of  all  the 
ites  in  the  area  can  only  be  guar- 
iteed  through  freely  negotiated  peace 
eaties  between  Israel  and  its 
ighbors;  and 

Finally,  I  call  on  all  the  parties  in 
jbanon  to  maintain  the  cease-fire  so 
at  diplomacy  can  succeed. 

In  the  course  of  his  briefing,  Phil 
Id  me  that  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
jirut  crisis  would  not  have  been  possi- 
e  without  a  multinational  force  that  in- 
ided  U.S.  forces.  With  the  evacuation 
implete  and  the  authorities  asserting 
eir  control  throughout  Beirut,  I  am 
eased  to  announce  that  the  multina- 
)nal  force  will  commence  its  with- 
•awal  from  Beirut,  Friday,  Septem- 
;r  10th,  day  after  tomorrow.  And  the 
.S.  Marine  contingent  should  be  among 
ie  first  to  leave.  We're,  therefore, 
?eping  our  commitment  to  have  them 
it  within  30  days. 

I'll  remain  fully  and  personally 
igaged  in  support  of  the  next  phase  of 
it  diplomacy  in  Lebanon.  I  also  am  an- 
Duncing  the  formation  of  an  inter- 
jency  steering  group  on  Lebanon.  This 
roup,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
eputy  Secretary  of  State,  [Kenneth 
am],  will  coordinate  the  political, 
xmomic,  and  security  assistance  dimen- 
ons  of  our  policy.  Peter  McPherson, 
Erector  of  AID,  will  assume  respon- 
bility  for  reconstruction  efforts  in  addi- 
on  to  his  role  as  my  personal  repre- 
?ntative  for  relief  in  Lebanon.  And 
lorris  Draper,  Phil's  right  hand  in 
■ebanon,  has  been  accorded  the  per- 
onal  rank  of  Ambassador;  he  will 
lanage  the  political  working  group  and 
hortly  return  to  Lebanon  to  continue 
is  work.  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
reciation  to  him  for  what  he  has  done 
nd  what  he  is  going  to  continue  doing. 

Once  again,  I  want  to  extend  my 
eartfelt  congratulations  to  Phil  Habib 
ar  his  superhuman  efforts  throughout 
he  past  year  and  a  half.  Phil's  suc- 
essful  diplomacy  is  one  reason  why 
/e're  now  able  to  inject  a  fresh  start  in- 
o  the  peace  process. 

Phil  would  like  to  make  some  re- 
larks,  I  know,  and  I  know  many  of  you 
/ould  like  to  ask  him  questions.  I'm  go- 
ig  to  leave  Phil  and  Morris  to  you.  I 
lave  a  date  back  in  the  office  that  I 
nust  now  keep  and  return  to  work, 
'hank  you  for  being  here.  Phil,  again, 
hank  you.  God  bless  you. 

Q.  Can  you  just  tell  us  what  you 
hink  about  Prime  Minister  Begin  say- 
ng  to  the  Knesset  today  that  the  West 


Bank  would  be  a  Jewish  homeland 
forever? 

A.  I  think  that  I'll  let  these 
gentlemen  handle  the  questions  and  take 
a  question  from  that.  My  own  personal 
reaction  is  that,  because  I  stressed 
negotiations  as  the  settlement  to  many 
of  these  troublesome  issues  there,  I 
think  that  we  have  to  understand  some- 
times that  maybe  positions  are  being 
staked  out  with  those  negotiations  in 
mind. 

Q.  But  do  you  think  Israel  will 
change?  Do  you  think  this  initial  reac- 
tion can  be  modified  in  the  future? 

A.  That's  up  to  the  negotiators. 

[At  this  point,  the  President  returned  to 
the  Oval  Office.] 

Q.  He's  gone  now.  Tell  us  every- 
thing. [Laughter] 

Ambassador  Habib.  No,  it's— first 
of  all,  it's  kind  of  nice  to  be  able  to  talk 
to  you  fellows  without  having  to  just 
wave  as  I  go  by. 

But  I'm  particularly  gratified  that 
the  President  is  continuing  his  personal 
interest  in  the  Lebanese  situation.  It's 
going  to  require  continued  high-level  at- 
tention in  our  government  as  we  pursue 
the  objectives  that  the  President  has  laid 
down  for  us.  And  in  that  regard  he  and 
Secretary  Shultz  have  given  Morris  and 
myself  our  instructions.  Morris  has  his 
marching  orders.  He'll  be  taking  off  very 
shortly.  And  then  later  in  the  month,  I'll 
go  out  for  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
President  and  spend  a  few  days  with 
him. 

But  basically,  we're  going  to  be  try- 
ing to  build  upon  the  initial— I  wouldn't 
call  them  successes  as  much  as  I  would 
call  them  the  initial  progress  that's  been 
made  in  the  Lebanese  situation.  There  is 
a  fair,  good  chance  that  we  can  see  a 
sovereign,  integral,  free,  pluralistic 
Lebanon,  once  again  sovereign  within  its 
own  territories.  And  that's  what  we're 
basically  going  to  be  working  for. 


WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT, 
SEPT.  13,  19824 

For  most  of  the  period  since  the  Beirut 
agreement  was  reached  last  month,  all 
parties  have  demonstrated  considerable 
restraint  in  their  military  activities. 
However,  in  the  past  week  there  have 
been  a  growing  number  of  incidents 
which  can  only  harm  the  chances  for  ad- 
vancing the  peace  process. 


The  United  States  urges  all  con- 
cerned to  avoid  provocations,  to  exercise 
restraint,  and  thereby  contribute  to  the 
hopes  of  the  citizens  in  the  region  for 
progress  toward  peace. 

During  the  coming  days,  Ambas- 
sador Morris  Draper  will  be  meeting 
with  the  parties  to  discuss  ways  to 
reduce  the  tension  still  remaining  in 
Lebanon  and  to  help  strengthen  the 
authority  of  the  central  Lebanese 
Government. 


PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT, 
SEPT.  14,  19824 

The  news  of  the  cowardly  assassination 
of  Bashir  Gemayel,  President-elect  of 
Lebanon,  is  a  shock  to  the  American 
people  and  to  civilized  men  and  women 
everywhere.  This  promising  young 
leader  had  brought  the  light  of  hope  to 
Lebanon.  We  condemn  the  perpetrators 
of  this  heinous  crime  against  Lebanon 
and  against  the  cause  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  Our  deepest  sympathy  goes 
to  Mrs.  Bashir  Gemayel  and  their  son, 
the  entire  Gemayel  family,  to  President 
Elias  Sarkis,  to  his  government,  and  to 
the  people  of  Lebanon.  We  join  with 
them  in  mourning. 

The  tragedy  will  be  all  the  greater  if 
men  of  good  will  in  Lebanon  and  in 
countries  friendly  to  Lebanon  permit 
disorder  to  continue  in  this  war-torn 
country.  This  must  not  happen.  The  U.S. 
Government  stands  by  Lebanon  with  its 
full  support  in  this  hour  of  need. 


WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT, 
SEPT.  15,  19824 

This  latest  violent  tragedy  only  reem- 
phasizes  the  need  for  urgency  in  the 
search  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
United  States  intends  to  continue  to 
press  ahead  vigorously  with  the  Presi- 
dent's initiative  to  broaden  the  participa- 
tion at  the  peace  talks. 

We  have  been  in  frequent  touch  with 
senior  officials  of  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  and  with  other  prominent 
Lebanese  personalities.  Our  support  for 
their  efforts  to  maintain  order  should  be 
clear.  We  have  also  contacted  Israeli  of- 
ficials in  Beirut,  Washington,  and  in 
Israel.  They  told  us  that  their  military 
moves  are  limited  and  precautionary. 
We  have  urged  they  do  nothing  to  in- 
crease tensions. 

The  central  Government  of  Lebanon 
remains  in  place.  We  will  be  consulting 
with  President  Sarkis,  Prime  Minister 
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Wazzan,  and  other  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment officials  to  explore  ways  we  can 
support  their  efforts  to  maintain  stabili- 
ty. We  adhere  to  the  goals  we  share 
with  the  Government  of  Lebanon  of  in- 
ternal unity  and  withdrawal  of  all 
foreign  forces. 

While  we  deplore  the  shocking 
assassination  of  President-elect 
Gemayel,  it  is  essential  that  we  not  lose 
sight  of  these  important  objectives 
which  Lebanon  has  set  for  itself.  The 
restoration  of  central  government 
authority  remains  key  to  Lebanon's 
future.  We  will  do  everything  we  can  to 
assist  this  process  through  this  difficult 
period  in  the  country's  history. 

Ambassador  Draper  has  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  President  and  will  continue 
to  work  closely  with  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  in  pursuit  of  its  objectives. 
Those  objectives  parallel  our  own  sup- 
port for: 

•  The  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
military  forces  from  Lebanon; 

•  The  strengthening  of  the  central 
government  and  the  reestablishment  of 
its  authority  throughout  Lebanon; 

•  The  creation  of  conditions  which 
insure  that  Lebanon  will  never  again  be 
a  launching  pad  for  attacks  against 
Israel;  and 

•  The  promotion  of  national  unity 
and  reconciliation,  along  with 
strengthening  of  all  national  institutions, 
including  the  army. 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
SEPT.  15,  19825 

We  deplore  the  shocking  assassination 
of  President-elect  Bashir  Gemayel.  This 
latest  violent  tragedy  only  reemphasizes 
the  need  for  urgency  in  the  search  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  central  Government  of  Lebanon 
remains  in  place.  We  will  be  consulting 
with  President  Sarkis,  Prime  Minister 
Wazzan,  and  other  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment officials  to  explore  ways  we  can 
support  their  efforts  to  maintain  stabili- 
ty. 

We  have  been  in  frequent  touch  with 
senior  officials  of  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  and  with  other  prominent 
Lebanese  personalities.  Ambassador 
Draper  [special  negotiator  for  Lebanon] 
is  in  Lebanon  today  for  meetings  with 
Lebanese  officials.  Our  support  for  their 
efforts  to  maintain  order  is  clear.  We 
have  also  contacted  Israeli  officials  in 
Beirut,  Washington,  and  in  Israel.  We 
have  urged  they  do  nothing  to  increase 


tensions  and  again  call  on  all  parties  to 
exercise  restraint. 

President-elect  Gemayel's  death 
underscores  the  need  that  we  not  lose 
sight  of  the  important  objectives  which 
Lebanon  has  set  for  itself.  The  restora- 
tion of  central  government  authority  re- 
mains key  to  Lebanon's  future.  We  will 
do  everything  we  can  to  assist  this  proc- 
ess through  this  difficult  period  in  the 
country's  history.  Ambassador  Draper 
has  the  full  support  of  the  President  and 
will  continue  to  work  closely  with  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  in  pursuit  of  its 
objectives.  Those  objectives  parallel  our 
own  support  for: 

•  The  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
military  forces  from  Lebanon; 

•  The  strengthening  of  the  central 
government  and  the  reestablishment  of 
its  authority  throughout  Lebanon; 

•  The  creation  of  conditions  which 
insure  that  Lebanon  will  never  again  be 
a  launching  pad  for  attacks  against 
Israel;  and 

•  The  promotion  of  national  unity 
and  reconciliation,  along  with 
strengthening  of  all  national  institutions, 
including  the  army. 

We  will  continue  to  pursue  the  goals 
we  share  with  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  of  internal  unity  and  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  forces.  The  United 
States  intends,  as  well,  to  continue  to 
press  ahead  vigorously  with  the  Presi- 
dent's initiative  to  broaden  the  participa- 
tion at  the  Middle  East  peace  talks. 


WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT, 
SEPT.  16,  19826 

It  appears  from  press  reports  and 
eyewitness  accounts  that  the  Israelis 
have  now  moved  into  strategic  positions 
through*    t  west  Beirut  and  control 
much  of  that  sector  of  the  city.  This  is 
contrary  to  the  assurances  given  to  us 
by  the  Israelis  both  in  Washington  and 
in  Israel. 

We  fully  support  the  Lebanese  Gov- 
ernment's call  for  the  withdrawal  of 
Israeli  forces,  which  are  in  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  cease-fire  understanding  to 
which  Israel  is  a  party.  There  is  no 
justification  in  our  view  for  Israel's  con- 
tinued military  presence  in  west  Beirut, 
and  we  call  for  an  immediate  pullback. 


PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT, 
SEPT.  18,  19827 

I  was  horrified  to  learn  this  morning  of 
the  killing  of  Palestinians  which  has 


taken  place  in  Beirut.  All  people  of 
decency  must  share  our  outrage  and 
revulsion  over  the  murders,  which  in- 
cluded women  and  children.  I  express 
my  deepest  regrets  and  condolences  to 
the  families  of  the  victims  and  the 
broader  Palestinian  community. 

During  the  negotiations  leading  to 
the  PLO  withdrawal  from  Beirut,  we 
were  assured  that  Israeli  forces  would 
not  enter  west  Beirut.  We  also 
understood  that  following  withdrawal, 
Lebanese  Army  units  would  establish 
control  over  the  city.  They  were 
thwarted  in  this  effort  by  the  Israeli  oc 
cupation  that  took  place,  beginning  on 
Wednesday.  We  strongly  opposed 
Israel's  move  into  west  Beirut  followin, 
the  assassination  of  President-elect 
Gemayel  both  because  we  believed  it 
wrong  in  principle  and  for  fear  that  it 
would  provoke  further  fighting.  Israel, 
by  yesterday  in  military  control  of 
Beirut,  claimed  that  its  moves  would 
prevent  the  kind  of  tragedy  which  has 
now  occurred. 

We  have  today  summoned  the 
Israeli  Ambassador  to  demand  that  th< 
Israeli  Government  immediately 
withdraw  its  forces  from  west  Beirut  t 
the  positions  occupied  on  September  I 
We- also  expect  Israel,  thereafter,  to 
commence  serious  negotiations  which 
will  first  lead  to  the  earliest  possible 
disengagement  of  Israeli  forces  from 
Beirut  and,  second,  to  an  agreed 
framework  for  the  early  withdrawal  oi 
all  foreign  forces  from  Lebanon. 

Despite  and  because  of  the  addi- 
tional bloody  trauma  which  adds  to 
Lebanon's  agonies,  we  urge  the 
Lebanese  to  unite  quickly  in  support  o 
their  government  and  their  constitu- 
tional processes  and  to  work  for  the 
future  they  so  richly  deserve.  We  will 
with  them. 

This  terrible  tragedy  underscores 
the  desperate  need  for  a  true  peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  one  which  takes  full ; 
count  of  the  needs  of  the  Palestinian 
people.  The  initiative  I  announced  on 
September  1  will  be  pursued  vigorousl 
in  order  to  achieve  that  goal. 


PRESIDENT'S  STATEMENT, 
SEPT.  20,  19827 

My  fellow  Americans,  the  scenes  that 
the  whole  world  witnessed  this  past 
weekend  were  among  the  most  heart- 
rending in  the  long  nightmare  of 
Lebanon's  agony.  Millions  of  us  have 
seen  pictures  of  the  Palestinian  victim.' 
of  this  tragedy.  There  is  little  that 
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)rds  can  add.  But  there  are  actions  we 
n  and  must  take  to  bring  that  night- 
ire  to  an  end. 
It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  view  this 
some  remote  event  in  which  we 
rselves  are  not  involved.  For  our 
lends  in  Lebanon  and  Israel,  for  our 
lends  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  in  the 
iddle  East,  and  for  us  Americans,  this 
agedy,  horrible  as  it  is,  reminds  us  of 
e  absolute  imperative  of  bringing 
■ace  to  that  troubled  country  and 
gion.  By  working  for  peace  in  the  Mid- 
e  East,  we  serve  the  cause  of  world 
■ace,  and  the  future  of  mankind. 

For  the  criminals  who  did  this  deed, 
i  ounishment  is  enough  to  remove  the 
ot  of  their  crime.  But  for  the  rest  of 
i,  there  are  things  that  we  can  learn 
id  things  that  we  must  do.  The  people 
Lebanon  must  have  learned  that  the 
cle  of  massacre  upon  massacre  must 
id.  Children  are  not  avenged  by  the 
urder  of  other  children.  Israel  must 
ive  learned  that  there  is  no  way  it  can 
lpose  its  own  solutions  on  hatreds  as 
>ep  and  bitter  as  those  that  produced 
is  tragedy.  If  it  seeks  to  do  so,  it  will 
lly  sink  more  deeply  into  the  quagmire 
at  looms  before  it.  Those  outsiders 
ho  have  fed  the  flames  of  civil  war  in 
ebanon  for  so  many  years  need  to 
am  that  the  fire  will  consume  them, 
'O,  if  it  is  not  put  out.  And  we  must  all 
•dedicate  ourselves  to  the  cause  of 
>ace.  I  reemphasize  my  call  for  early 
•ogress  to  solve  the  Palestinian  issue 
id  repeat  the  U.S.  proposals  which  are 
>w  even  more  urgent. 

For  now  is  not  the  time  for  talk 
one.  Now  is  a  time  for  action.  To  act 
gether  to  restore  peace  to  Beirut;  to 
!:lp  a  stable  government  emerge  that 
'in  restore  peace  and  independence  to 
1  of  Lebanon;  and  to  bring  a  just  and 
sting  resolution  to  the  conflict  between 
rael  and  its  Arab  neighbors,  one  that 
'itisfies  the  legitimate  rights  of  the 
Palestinians  who  are  all  too  often  its  vic- 
ms. 

Our  basic  objectives  in  Lebanon  have 
pt  changed,  for  they  are  the  objectives 
l  the  government  and  the  people  of 
ebanon  themselves.  First  and  fore- 
I  ost,  we  seek  the  restoration  of  a 
;  rong  and  stable  central  government  in 
iat  country,  brought  into  being  by 
j'derly  constitutional  processes, 
i  ebanon  elected  a  new  president  2  short 
[eeks  ago  only  to  see  him  murdered 
i/en  before  he  could  assume  his  office, 
his  week  a  distressed  Lebanon  will 
*ain  be  electing  a  new  president.  May 


God  grant  him  safety  as  well  as  the 
wisdom  and  courage  to  lead  his  country 
into  a  new  and  happier  era. 

The  international  community  has  an 
obligation  to  assist  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  in  reasserting  authority  over 
all  its  territory.  Foreign  forces  and 
armed  factions  have  too  long  obstructed 
the  legitimate  role  of  the  Lebanese 
Government's  security  forces.  We  must 
pave  the  way  for  withdrawal  of  foreign 
forces. 

The  place  to  begin  this  task  is  in 
Beirut.  The  Lebanese  Government  must 
be  permitted  to  restore  internal  security 
in  its  capital.  It  cannot  do  this  if  foreign 
forces  remain  in  or  near  Beirut.  With 
this  goal  in  mind,  I  have  consulted  with 
our  French  and  Italian  allies.  We  have 
agreed  to  form  a  new  multinational 
force,  similar  to  the  one  which  served  so 
well  last  month,  with  the  mission  of 
enabling  the  Lebanese  Government  to 
resume  full  sovereignty  over  its  capital, 
the  essential  precondition  for  extending 
its  control  over  the  entire  country. 

The  Lebanese  Government,  with  the 
support  of  its  people,  requested  this 
help.  For  this  multinational  force  to  suc- 
ceed, it  is  essential  that  Israel  withdraw 
from  Beirut.  With  the  expected  coopera- 
tion of  all  parties,  the  multinational 
force  will  return  to  Beirut  for  a  limited 
period  of  time.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  act 
as  a  police  force  but  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  lawful  authorities  of  Lebanon  to 
discharge  those  duties  for  themselves. 

Secretary  Shultz,  on  my  behalf,  has 
also  reiterated  our  views  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel  through  its  Ambassador 
in  Washington.  Unless  Israel  moves 
quickly  and  courageously  to  withdraw,  it 
will  find  itself  ever  more  deeply  involved 
in  problems  that  are  not  its  own  and 
which  it  cannot  solve. 

The  participation  of  American  forces 
in  Beirut  will  again  be  for  a  limited 
period.  But  I've  concluded  there  is  no 
alternative  to  their  returning  to 
Lebanon  if  that  country  is  to  have  a 
chance  to  stand  on  its  own  feet. 

Peace  in  Beirut  is  only  a  first  step. 
Together  with  the  people  of  Lebanon, 
we  seek  the  removal  of  all  foreign 
military  forces  from  that  country.  The 
departure  of  all  foreign  forces  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Lebanese  authorities  has 
been  widely  endorsed  by  Arab  as  well  as 
other  states.  Israel  and  Syria  have  both 
indicated  that  they  have  no  territorial 
ambitions  in  Lebanon  and  are  prepared 
to  withdraw.  It  is  now  urgent  that 
specific  arrangements  for  withdrawal  of 
all  foreign  forces  be  agreed  upon.  This 


must  happen  very  soon.  The  legitimate 
security  concerns  of  neighboring  states, 
including  particularly  the  safety  of 
Israel's  northern  population,  must  be 
provided  for.  But  this  is  not  a  difficult 
task  if  the  political  will  is  there.  The 
Lebanese  people  must  be  allowed  to 
chart  their  own  future.  They  must  rely 
solely  on  Lebanese  Armed  Forces  who 
are  willing  and  able  to  bring  security  to 
their  country.  They  must  be  allowed  to 
do  so,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

Ambassador  Draper,  who  has  been 
in  close  consultation  with  the  parties 
concerned  in  Lebanon,  will  remain  in  the 
area  to  work  for  the  full  implementation 
of  our  proposal.  Ambassador  Habib  will 
join  him  and  will  represent  me  at  the  in- 
auguration of  the  new  President  of 
Lebanon  and  will  consult  with  the 
leaders  in  the  area.  He  will  return 
promptly  to  Washington  to  report  to 
me. 

Early  in  the  summer  our  govern- 
ment met  its  responsibility  to  help 
resolve  a  severe  crisis  and  to  relieve  the 
Lebanese  people  of  the  crushing  burden. 
We  succeeded.  Recent  events  have  pro- 
duced new  problems,  and  we  must, 
again,  assume  our  responsibility. 

I  am  especially  anxious  to  end  the 
agony  of  Lebanon  because  it  is  both 
right  and  in  our  national  interest.  But  I 
am  also  determined  to  press  ahead  on 
the  broader  effort  to  achieve  peace  be- 
tween Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors. 
The  events  in  Beirut  of  last  week  have 
served  only  to  reinforce  my  conviction 
that  such  a  peace  is  desperately  needed 
and  that  the  initiative  we  undertook  on 
September  1  is  the  right  way  to  proceed. 
We  will  not  be  discouraged  or  deterred 
in  our  efforts  to  seek  peace  in  Lebanon 
and  a  just  and  lasting  peace  throughout 
the  Middle  East. 

All  of  us  must  learn  the  appropriate 
lessons  from  this  tragedy  and  assume 
the  responsibilities  that  it  imposes  upon 
us.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
children.  The  whole  world  will  be  a  safer 
place  when  this  region  which  has  known 
so  much  trouble  can  begin  to  know 
peace  instead.  Both  our  purpose  and  our 
action  are  peaceful,  and  we  are  taking 
them  in  a  spirit  of  international  coopera- 
tion. 

Tonight  I  ask  for  your  prayers  and 
your  support  as  our  country  continues 
its  vital  role  as  a  leader  for  world  peace, 
the  role  that  all  of  us  as  Americans  can 
be  proud  of. 
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PRESIDENT'S  LETTER 
TO  PRESIDENT-ELECT 
AMIN  GEMAYEL, 
SEPT.  22,  19827 

Dear  Mr.  President-elect: 
The  American  people  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating you  upon  your  election  as  Presi- 
dent of  Lebanon.  We  are  proud  to  stand 
beside  your  courageous  nation  as  our  friends 
in  Lebanon  again  overcome  adversity  in  exer- 
cising the  democratic  and  constitutional  tradi- 
tion that  our  nations  share. 

In  my  September  20  address  to  the 
American  people,  I  restated  the  basic  objec- 
tives of  the  U.S.  relationship  with  Lebanon. 
"First  and  foremost,"  I  said,  "we  seek  the 
restoration  of  a  strong  and  stable  central 
government"  in  Lebanon,  "brought  into  being 
by  orderly  constitutional  processes."  Your 
election  as  President  sets  Lebanon  firmly  on 
the  path  to  national  reconciliation  behind  a 
strong  government  with  a  broad  mandate 
from  the  people  of  Lebanon. 

You  have  our  pledge  that  the  United 
States  will  remain  a  staunch  partner  and 
friend  to  Lebanon  as  you  set  out  upon  the 
difficult  and  challenging  tasks  ahead.  The 
American  nation  and  I  extend  to  you  and  all 
Lebanese  our  very  best  wishes  for  the  future. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 


WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT, 
SEPT.  23,  19827 

The  situation  in  the  Middle  East— I  will 
go  over  some  details  that  have  been 
talked  about  in  part,  or  maybe  in  full,  at 
the  Departments  of  Defense  and  State 
earlier  today.  We're  still  working  out  the 
details  of  what  the  Marine  force  will  do 
when  they  arrive  and  consultations  with 
the  Italian  and  French  liaison  officers  in 
Beirut. 

An  agreed-upon  mandate  for  the 
multinational  force  reads  as  follows: 

The  MNF  (multinational  force)  is  to 
provide  an  interposition  force  at  agreed 
locations  and  thereby  provide  the  MNF 
presence  requested  by  the  Government 
of  Lebanon  to  assist  it  and  Lebanon's 
armed  forces  in  the  Beirut  area.  This 
presence  will  facilitate  the  restoration  of 
Lebanese  Government  sovereignty  and 
authority  over  the  Beirut  area  and 
thereby  further  its  efforts  to  assure  the 
safety  of  persons  in  the  area  and  to 
bring  to  an  end  the  violence  which  has 
tragically  recurred. 

These  agreed-upon  locations  are  be- 
ing worked  out  between  the  Government 
of  Lebanon,  the  French,  Italians,  and 
the  Americans.  The  force  of  U.S. 
Marines,  numbering  about  800,  as 
previously,  will  probably  go  in  over  the 


weekend.  They  are  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  at  this  time.  The  French 
are  arriving  in  Beirut. 

The  Marines  are  equipped  basically 
as  they  were  the  last  time  they  were  in- 
volved. The  rules  of  engagement  are  as 
before,  normal  self-defense  rules. 

It  is  our  desire  and  hope  and  expec- 
tation, based  on  reports  that  we  have 
received,  that  the  Israelis  will  have 
withdrawn  from  west  Beirut  by  the  end 
of  the  week. 

Ambassadors  Habib  and  Draper  are 
in  Israel  today  to  meet  with  Israeli  of- 
ficials to  discuss  the  further 
developments  in  the  situation  in  west 
Beirut,  as  well  as  looking  out  into  the 
future. 


EXCHANGE  OF  LETTERS8 

Deputy  Prime  Minister  Boutros'  Letter 

September  25,  1982 

Your  Excellency: 

I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  the  urgent 
discussions  between  representatives  of  our 
two  Governments  concerning  the  recent 
tragic  events  which  have  occurred  in  the 
Beirut  area,  and  to  consultations  between  my 
Government  and  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  pursuant  to  United  Nations 
Security  JCouncil  Resolution  521.  On  behalf  of 
the  Republic  of  Lebanon,  I  wish  to  inform 
your  Excellency's  Government  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Government  of  Lebanon  to 
restore  its  sovereignty  and  authority  over  the 
Beirut  area  and  thereby  to  assure  the  safety 
of  persons  in  the  area  and  bring  an  end  to 
violence  that  has  recurred.  To  this  end, 
Israeli  forces  will  withdraw  from  the  Beirut 
area. 

In  its  consultations  with  the  Secretary 
General,  the  Government  of  Lebanon  has 
noted  that  the  urgency  of  the  situation  re- 
quires immediate  action,  and  the  Government 
of  Lebanon,  therefore,  is,  in  conformity  with 
the  objectives  in  U.N.  Security  Council 
Resolution  521,  proposing  to  several  nations 
that  they  contribute  forces  to  serve  as  a  tem- 
porary Multinational  Force  (MNF)  in  the 
Beirut  area.  The  mandate  of  the  MNF  will  be 
to  provide  an  interposition  force  at  agreed 
locations  and  thereby  provide  the  multina- 
tional presence  requested  by  the  Lebanese 
Government  to  assist  it  and  the  Lebanese 
Armed  Forces  (LAF)  in  the  Beirut  area.  This 
presence  will  facilitate  the  restoration  of 
Lebanese  Government  sovereignty  and 
authority  over  the  Beirut  area,  and  thereby 


further  efforts  of  my  Government  to  assur 
the  safety  of  persons  in  the  area  and  bring 
an  end  the  violence  which  has  tragically 
recurred.  The  MNF  may  undertake  other 
functions  only  by  mutual  agreement. 

In  the  foregoing  context,  I  have  the 
honor  to  propose  that  the  United  States  ol 
America  deploy  a  force  of  approximately 
1200  personnel  to  Beirut,  subject  to  the 
following  terms  and  conditions: 

•  The  American  military  force  shall  c; 
out  appropriate  activities  consistent  with  t 
mandate  of  the  MNF. 

•  Command  authority  over  the  Ameri 
force  will  be  exercised  exclusively  by  the 
United  States  Government  through  existir 
American  military  channels. 

•  The  LAF  and  MNF  will  form  a  Liai 
and  Coordination  Committee,  composed  ol 
representatives  of  the(  MNF  participating 
governments  and  chaired  by  the  represenl 
tives  of  my  Government.  The  Liaison  and 
Coordination  Committee  will  have  two  ess 
tial  components:  (A)  Supervisory  liaison;  a 
(B)  Military  and  technical  liaison  and  coor- 
dination. 

•  The  American  force  will  operate  in 
close  coordination  with  the  LAF.  To  assui 
effective  coordination  with  the  LAF,  the 
American  force  will  assign  liaison  officers 
the  LAF  and  the  Government  of  Lebanon 
will  assign  liaison  officers  to  the  Americai 
force.  The  LAF  liaison  officers  to  the  Am 
can  force  will,  inter  alia,  perform  liaison  v 
the  civilian  population  and  with  the  U.N. 
observers  and  manifest  the  authority  of  tl 
Lebanese  Government  in  all  appropriate 
situations.  The  American  force  will  provid 
security  for  LAF  personnel  operating  wit! 
the  U.S.  contingent. 

•  In  carrying  out  its  mission,  the 
American  force  will  not  engage  in  combat 
may,  however,  exercise  the  right  of  self- 
defense. 

•  It  is  understood  that  the  presence  c 
the  American  force  will  be  needed  only  fo 
limited  period  to  meet  the  urgent  re- 
quirements posed  by  the  current  situation 
The  MNF  contributors  and  the  Governme 
of  Lebanon  will  consult  fully  concerning  t 
duration  of  the  MNF  presence.  Arrangem 
for  the  departure  of  the  MNF  will  be  the 
ject  of  special  consultations  between  the 
Government  of  Lebanon  and  the  MNF  pa 
ticipating  governments.  The  American  foi 
will  depart  Lebanon  upon  any  request  of  i 
Government  of  Lebanon  or  upon  the  decis 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

•  The  Government  of  Lebanon  and  tr 
LAF  will  take  all  measures  necessary  to  t 
sure  the  protection  of  the  American  force 
personnel,  to  include  securing  assurances 
from  all  armed  elements  not  now  under  tl 
authority  of  the  Lebanese  Government  th 
they  will  refrain  from  hostilities  and  not  i 
terfere  with  any  activities  of  the  MNF. 

•  The  American  force  will  enjoy  both 
degree  of  freedom  of  movement  and  the  r 
to  undertake  those  activities  deemed 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  its  miss 
for  the  support  of  its  personnel.  Accordin 
it  shall  enjoy  the  privileges  and  immunity 
accorded  the  administrative  and  technical 
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aff  of  the  American  Embassy  in  Beirut,  and 
lall  be  exempt  from  immigration  and 
istoms  requirements,  and  restrictions  on 
itering  or  departing  Lebanon.  Personnel, 
roperty  and  equipment  of  the  American 
>rce  introduced  into  Lebanon  shall  be  ex- 
npt  from  any  form  of  tax,  duty,  charge  or 
ivy. 

1  have  the  further  honor  to  propose,  if 
le  foregoing  is  acceptable  to  your  Excellen- 
}s  government,  that  your  Excellency's  reply 
)  that  effect,  together  with  this  note,  shall 
institute  an  agreement  between  our  two 
overnments. 

Please  accept,  Your  Excellency,  the 
ssurances  of  my  highest  consideration. 

[fouad  boutros] 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  / 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 

imbassador  Dillon's  Letter 

September  25,  1982 

our  Excellency: 

have  the  honor  to  refer  to  your  Excellency's 
ote  of  25  September  1982  requesting  the  de- 
loyment  of  an  American  force  to  the  Beirut 
rea.  I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  on  behalf  of 
iy  Government  that  the  United  States  is 
repared  to  deploy  temporarily  a  force  of  ap- 
roximately  1200  personnel  as  part  of  a 
lultinational  Force  (MNF)  to  establish  an  en- 
ironment  which  will  permit  the  Lebanese 
rmed  forces  (LAF)  to  carry  out  their  respon- 
ibilities  in  the  Beirut  area.  It  is  understood 
hat  the  presence  of  such  an  American  force 
.'ill  facilitate  the  restoration  of  Lebanese 
Government  sovereignty  and  authority  over 
he  Beirut  area,  an  objective  which  is  fully 
hared  by  my  Government,  and  thereby  fur- 
her  efforts  of  the  Government  of  Lebanon  to 
ssure  the  safety  of  persons  in  the  area  and 
ring  to  an  end  the  violence  which  has 
ragically  recurred. 

I  have  the  further  honor  to  inform  you 
:hat  my  Government  accepts  the  terms  and 
onditions  concerning  the  presence  of  the 
American  force  in  the  Beirut  area  as  set 
orth  in  your  note,  and  that  Your 
Excellency's  note  and  this  reply  accordingly 
'onstitute  an  agreement  between  our  two 
Governments. 

[Robert  Dillon] 

United  States  Ambassador 
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'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
'residential  Documents  of  Aug.  30,  1982. 

2Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
'residential  Documents  of  Sept.  6,  1982. 

'Texts  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
'residential  Documents  of  Sept.  13,  1982. 

4Texts  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
'residential  Documents  of  Sept.  20,  1982. 

5Read  to  news  correspondents  by  Depart- 
nent  spokesman  John  Hughes. 

6Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
'residential  Documents  of  Sept.  20,  1982. 

'Texts  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
'residential  Documents  of  Sept.  27,  1982. 

8Made  available  to  news  correspondents 
>y  Department  spokesman  John  Hughes.  ■ 
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SECRETARY'S  STATEMENT, 
OCT.  5,  19821 

The  Federal  drug  abuse  strategy  en- 
dorsed today  by  President  Reagan  em- 
phasizes foreign  policy  initiatives  and  in- 
ternational cooperation  as  major  com- 
ponents of  the  Administration's  program 
to  reduce  the  effects  of  drug  abuse  on 
the  American  people.  I  too  applaud  this 
emphasis  as  appropriate  and  needed; 
90%  of  illicit  drugs  consumed  in  the 
United  States  are  of  foreign  origin. 

The  strategy  underlines  the  impor- 
tance of  narcotics  control  as  an  interna- 
tional issue.  Drug  abuse  and  drug  traf- 
ficking not  only  impact  negatively  on 
consumer  nations  like  the  United  States 
but  are  undermining  the  social,  political, 
and  economic  stability  of  countries 
where  narcotics  are  produced  or  traf- 
ficked. The  strategy  effectively  reviews 
the  Administration's  efforts  to  date,  the 
firm  resolve  with  which  it  has  pursued 
more  comprehensive  drug  control  pro- 
grams, and  establishes  guidelines  for 
future  action.  In  the  international  area, 
the  concentration  is  on  reducing  produc- 
tion and  trafficking  in  heroin,  cocaine, 
and  marijuana  through  a  more  com- 
prehensive, more  cooperative  effort  in- 
volving much  wider  participation  by  the 
international  community. 

The  foundation  of  our  international 


narcotics  policy  is  that  illicit  drugs  must 
be  controlled  at  the  source.  We  believe, 
as  explained  in  the  strategy,  that  the  in- 
ternational community  should  assist  na- 
tions in  meeting  these  obligations. 
Under  international  convention,  each 
signatory  is  responsible  for  controlling 
production  and  trafficking  in  illicit 
substances  within  its  borders.  The 
United  States  believes  that  compliance 
with  these  treaty  obligations  should  be  a 
matter  of  governmental  priority  for  all 
signatory  nations  and  that  other  govern- 
ments should  join  in  integrating  nar- 
cotics control  into  foreign  policy.  We  are 
urging  a  greater  sharing  of  responsibili- 
ty and  expenditure  of  both  diplomatic  ef- 
forts and  financial  resources  by  other  af- 
fected nations  while  continuing  to  ex- 
pand our  own  significant  effort. 

In  sum  the  strategy  strikes  an  essen- 
tial balance  from  the  foreign  policy 
perspective.  As  a  concerned,  responsible 
member  of  the  international  community, 
the  United  States  is  willing  to  assist  pro- 
ducer and  transit  nations.  We  recognize 
and  accept  the  reality  of  social,  political, 
and  economic  circumstances  which  make 
narcotics  control  difficult  to  achieve.  But 
the  United  States  will  increasingly 
assert  that  these  nations  must  take 
greater  action  to  control  the  harm  they 
export  to  the  world. 


'Made  available  to  news  correspondents 
by  acting  Department  spokesman  Alan 
Romberg.  ■ 
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SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 


Bulletin  Essay 

Technology  Transfer  Controls 


by  Gerhard  Mally 

Dr.  Mally  is  a  foreign  affairs  officer 
in  the  Technology  Transfer  Group, 
Bureau  of  Nuclear  and  Weapons  Con- 
trol, Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  (ACDA). 

Introduction 

International  technology  transfers  en- 
compass a  broad  spectrum  of  transac- 
tions at  the  governmental,  nongovern- 
mental, and  covert  levels,  including  the 
following:  export  of  weapons  systems, 
licensing  of  advanced  technological  prod- 
ucts, furnishing  turnkey  factories  and 
research  facilities,  providing  technical 
services,  description  of  production 
techniques  in  commercial  literature, 
display  of  products  at  trade  exhibits, 
training  of  foreign  nationals  (scientists, 
engineers,  computer  experts),  and 
academic  exchanges  of  faculty  and 
students. 

Restrictions  on  transfer  from  the 
United  States  of  certain  technologies  are 
imposed  for  reasons  of  security  or 
foreign  policy.  These  export  controls  fall 
in  three  categories: 

•  Nuclear  items,  controlled  by  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  (NRC) 
and  the  Department  of  Energy  under 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  by  the  Nuclear  Nonprolifera- 
tion  Act  of  1978; 

•  Munitions  controlled  by  the 
Department  of  State  under  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  of  1976;  and 

•  Items  with  both  civilian  and 
military  applications  (dual-use),  con- 
trolled by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
under  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979. 

Exports  of  all  three  categories  are 
controlled  for  security  purposes  to  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  and  the  Com- 
munist countries  of  East  Asia,  not  only 
by  the  United  States  but  also  by  other 
NATO  countries  (except  Iceland  and 
Spain)  and  Japan.  The  national  controls 
of  these  countries  are  coordinated  in  the 
Coordinating  Committee  for  Multilateral 
Security  Export  Controls  (COCOM). 

This  essay  focuses  on  civilian  / 
military  or  "dual-use"  technology  trans- 
fers from  COCOM  member  states  to 


Warsaw  Pact  countries.  It  deals  with 
unilateral  U.S.  policies  and  procedures 
to  control  exports  of  dual-use  items, 
covers  multilateral  COCOM  policies  and 
operations,  and  presents  the  rationale 
for  security  export  controls — the  hemor- 
rhage of  Western  technology  to  the 
East.  The  conclusion  places  the  issue  of 
technology  transfer  controls  in  the 
overall  context  of  foreign  policy  and 
strategy. 

U.S.  Exports  Control  Policies 
and  Mechanisms 

Under  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979,  the  United  States  controls  the  ex- 
port of  "dual-use"  commodities  and 
technical  data  concerning  industrial 
processes  for  reasons  of  national  securi- 
ty, foreign  policy,  and  short  supply.  Ex- 
port controls  imposed  for  national 
security  reasons  cover  strategic  /mili- 
tarily critical  goods  and  technologies,  ir- 
respective of  the  mechanisms  through 
which  these  commodities  or  technical 
data  may  be  transferred.  Foreign  policy 
controls  are  exercised  in  support  of  such 
U.S.  policies  as  furthering  regional 
stability,  countering  terrorism,  and  sup- 
porting human  rights.  Short  supply  con- 
trols are  imposed  on  exports  of  certain 
products,  such  as  crude  oil. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  export  of  dual-use 
items.  In  exercising  this  licensing 
authority,  Commerce  obtains  advice 
from  the  Departments  of  Defense  and 
State  and  various  other  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  (ACDA).  Controversial  ap- 
plications for  high-technology  exports 
are  considered  by  the  operating  commit- 
tee, a  working-level  group  chaired  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  This  in- 
teragency panel  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Departments  of 
Commerce,  Defense,  State,  Energy,  and 
Treasury,  as  well  as  from  ACDA,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration (NASA),  and  CIA.  Cases  that 
cannot  be  resolved  at  the  operating  com- 
mittee level  are  "escalated"  to  the  Sub- 
Advisory  Committee  on  Export  Policy 
(SubACEP)  (at  the  level  of  deputy  as- 
sistant secretaries),  then  to  ACEP  (at 
the  level  of  assistant  secretaries).  Major 
issues  are  referred  to  the  cabinet-level 


Export  Administration  Review  Board 
(EARB)  or  the  President.  Commerce's 
Export  Administration  regulations  set 
forth  specific  procedures  for  controllinj 
commodities  listed  on  a  commodity  con 
trol  list  and  related  technical  data.  The 
Export  Administration  regulations  re- 
quire a  "validated  license"  for  some  ex- 
ports; "general  licenses"  cover  com- 
modities and  technical  data  which  do  n 
require  a  specific  validated  license.  For 
export  control  purposes,  foreign  coun- 
tries are  divided  into  separate  "countrj 
groups."  Most  security  items  are  con- 
trolled for  export  to  all  countries. 
Licensing  policy,  however,  varies.  Ex- 
ports to  friendly  nations  in  the 
Americas,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
(Groups  T  and  V)  are  controlled  in  ord 
to  prevent  unauthorized  reexports  to 
Communist  countries.  Licensing  policy 
for  China  (Group  P)  is  more  liberal  tha 
for  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries.  Licens 
ing  policy  for  Romania  (Group  Q)  is 
marginally  more  liberal  than  for  the 
other  Warsaw  Pact  countries.  The  vir- 
tually total  embargo  on  all  exports  to 
Cuba,  Kampuchea,  North  Korea,  and 
Vietnam  (Group  Z)  is  more  restrictive 
than  policy  for  the  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries. At  the  moment,  policy  toward  th 
U.S.S.R.  (in  Group  Y)  and  Poland  (in 
Group  W)  call  for  issuing  no  licenses  f< 
controlled  items,  following  the  imposi- 
tion of  martial  law  in  Poland  and  is, 
therefore,  more  restrictive  than  policy 
toward  Hungary  (the  other  country  in 
Group  W)  and  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovaki 
East  Germany,  Albania,  Laos,  and 
Mongolia  (the  other  countries  in  Grou{ 

Y). 

The  rationale  for  differential  treat 
ment  of  foreign  countries  is  contained 
Section  5(b)  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1979,  which  provides  that, 
administering  national  security  export 
controls,  "United  States  policy  toward 
individual  countries  shall  not  be  deter- 
mined exclusively  on  the  basis  of  a  coi 
try's  Communist  or  non-Communist 
status  but  shall  take  into  account  such 
factors  as  the  country's  present  and 
potential  relationship  to  the  United 
States,  its  present  and  potential  relati* 
ship  to  countries  friendly  or  hostile  to 
the  United  States,  its  ability  and  will- 
ingness to  control  retransfers  of  Unite 
States  exports  in  accordance  with  the 
United  States  policy,  and  such  other  f; 
tors  as  the  President  considers  ap- 
propriate." 

Over  the  last  decade,  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  (and  other 
COCOM  members)  and  the  non-Soviet 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  have  evolved  1 
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modest  extent,  based  upon  the  policy 
lat  Eastern  Europe  should  not  be 
■eated  as  a  monolithic  bloc.  Limited 
nancipation  from  Moscow  is  ex- 
nplified  by  Hungary's  unorthodox 
•onomic  policies,  Romania's  relatively 
(dependent  foreign  policy,  and  Poland's 
tperiment  with  social  pluralism  prior  to 
le  suppression  of  Solidarity  by  the  im- 
osition  of  martial  law.  The  pattern  of 
ifferential  treatment  of  certain  East 
uropean  countries  by  the  West  is  il- 
istrated  by  the  fact  that  various  of  the 
OMECON  countries  have  become 
lembers  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
ariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  and  the  Inter- 
ational  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  and  have 
een  granted  most-favored-nation  (MFN) 
reatment  by  the  United  States,  while 
thers  have  not. 

With  regard  to  dual-use  exports  to 
on-Soviet  members  of  the  Warsaw 
'act,  the  United  States  is  taking  the 
3llowing  criteria  into  consideration: 

•  For  all  items  controlled  for  securi- 
y  purposes,  the  risk  of  diversion  to 
nilitary  use  in  East  European  countries; 

•  For  items  which  would  not  be  ap- 
>roved  for  export  to  the  U.S.S.R.,  the 
isk  of  diversion  to  that  country;  and 

•  For  items  of  marginal  security 
concern,  efforts  by  certain  East  Euro- 
)ean  countries  to  distance  themselves 
rom  Soviet  foreign  or  domestic  policies, 
)articularly  Romania  and  Hungary. 

The  political  rationale  for  this  dif- 
ferentiated economic  treatment  is  to  en- 
tourage diversity  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
;o  reduce  dependence  on  the  U.S.S.R. 

Following  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
\fghanistan  (1979)  and  the  Soviet- 
nspired  imposition  of  martial  law  in 
Poland  (1981),  the  United  States  im- 
posed new  unilateral  export  restrictions 
)n  the  U.S.S.R.  for  foreign  policy 
reasons.  These  measures  include  a  1980 
policy  of  making  no  exceptions  for  ex- 
port to  the  U.S.S.R.  of  items  requiring 
COCOM  review,  except  for  specified  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  and  a 
December  30,  1981,  cessation  of  is- 
suance of  all  validated  licenses  for  ex- 
port to  the  U.S.S.R. 

Unilateral  U.S.  export  controls  are 
sometimes  inadequate  since  many  in- 
dustrialized countries  have  the  capability 
to  substitute  similar  or  identical  items 
for  most  controlled  U.S.  items.  In  view 
of  this  widespread  "foreign  availability" 
of  most  high  technology  items,  any  uni- 
lateral U.S.  embargo  would  be  largely 


ineffective.  Therefore,  multilateral  con- 
trols are  imperative  to  assure  mean- 
ingful controls  on  strategic  Western 
technology  transfers  to  the  Communist 
world. 

Multilateral  Export  Controls 

At  their  summit  conference  of  Ottawa  in 
July  1981,  the  leaders  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  West  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan 
agreed,  inter  alia,  that  "consultations 
and,  where  appropriate,  coordination  are 
necessary  to  insure  that,  in  the  field  of 
East-West  relations,  our  economic 
policies  continue  to  be  compatible  with 
our  political  and  security  objectives." 
Moreover,  the  seven  leaders  agreed  "to 
consult  to  improve  the  present  system  of 
controls  on  trade  in  strategic  goods  and 
related  technology  with  the  USSR." 
Subsequently,  a  high-level  meeting  con- 
vened in  Paris  in  January  1982  of 
COCOM  for  export  controls  to  pro- 
scribed Communist  countries. 

COCOM  is  a  multilateral,  con- 
sultative organization  of  Western  in- 
dustrialized nations  located  in  Paris  and 
charged  with  coordinating  export  con- 
trols for  security  purposes.  Since  its 
creation  in  1950,  COCOM  has  main- 
tained lists  of  controlled  items  for  the 
following  proscribed  countries:  the 
U.S.S.R.,  other  Warsaw  Pact  nations, 
Albania,  North  Korea,  Mongolia,  Kam- 
puchea, Vietnam,  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

Currently,  COCOM  member  govern- 
ments control  about  150  items.  The 
United  States  controls  additional  items 
(about  30)  unilaterally  for  national 
security  reasons.  COCOM  reviews  its  list 
of  controlled  items  periodically— ap- 
proximately every  3  or  4  years.  During 
these  COCOM  list  reviews,  all  members 
must  agree  on  items  added  to  or  deleted 
from  multilateral  controls.  Preceding  the 
1982-83  list  review,  COCOM  member 
governments  held  a  high-level  meeting 
in  Paris  (1982).  Consistent  with  the  con- 
fidential nature  of  COCOM  proceedings, 
the  following  terse  press  release  was 
issued. 

The  coordinating  committee  for  the  con- 
trol of  the  export  of  strategic  commodities 
held  a  high  level  meeting  on  the  19th  and 
20th  January  in  Paris. 

The  aim  of  that  meeting  was  to  review 
together,  after  more  than  thirty  years  of  the 
committee's  existence,  the  means  to  ensure 
the  adaptation  of  its  methods  to  the  evolution 
of  the  situation,  particularly  in  the  techno- 
logical field  of  strategic  importance.  In  this 
respect  the  committee  reached  unanimous 


agreement.  The  work  was  judged  successful 
by  all  participants. 

The  outcome  of  the  1982-83  review 
is  uncertain.  But,  in  all  likelihood,  it  will 
result  in  more  comprehensive  controls. 
In  addition,  COCOM  is  consulting  on 
means  to  improve  enforcement  and  ad- 
ministrative procedures. 

The  Rationale  for  Export  Controls 

Throughout  the  postwar  period,  the 
United  States  has  been  a  principal 
source  of  technical  innovations  and  a  net 
exporter  of  advanced  technologies  to  the 
world.  During  the  era  of  economic 
detente  in  the  1970s,  substantially  in- 
creased amounts  of  Western  goods  and 
technology  were  exported  to  Communist 
nations,  much  of  it  on  credit.  The  im- 
petus to  East-West  trade  was  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  sales  promo- 
tion would  not  only  improve  the 
Western  balance  of  trade  but  also 
moderate  Soviet  political  views. 

In  recent  years,  however,  it  became 
apparent  that  increased  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  the  East  would  not  in- 
hibit Soviet  strategic  expansion. 
Capitalizing  on  the  large-scale  influx  of 
advanced  Western  technologies,  the 
Soviet  Union  launched  a  relentless,  un- 
precedented build-up  of  its  armed  forces, 
far  beyond  legitimate  security  interests. 
The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
followed  by  Soviet  support  for  the  im- 
position of  martial  law  in  Poland,  has 
shown  clearly  that  increased  economic 
intercourse  with  the  West  will  not 
restrain  Soviet  imperialism.  Hence,  it 
could  be  argued  that  the  increased  flow 
of  Western  technology  (and  credits)  to 
the  East  has  been  detrimental  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  all  COCOM  members, 
as  it  subsidized  and  reinforced  the 
military  arsenals  of  their  potential 
adversaries  in  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

Over  the  last  decade,  COCOM  mem- 
bers competed  for  lucrative  sales  of 
sophisticated  goods  and  equipment  to 
Eastern  Europe.  The  United  States  re- 
quested and  received  more  exceptions  to 
COCOM  controls  than  any  other  West- 
ern nation.  In  retrospect  it  is  clear  that 
Soviet  importation  of  Western  tech- 
nology, much  of  it  in  violation  of  export 
controls,  has  contributed  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  modernization  of  the  Soviet 
war  machine,  including  some  assistance 
in  the  development  of  new  generations 
of  "smart"  weapons,  improved  airlift 
capability,  more  accurate  and  lethal 
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nuclear  weapons,  and  enhancement  of 
command  and  control  with  better  com- 
puters and  communications. 

The  list  of  technologies  for  military 
use  acquired  from  the  West  is  a  long 
one.  It  includes  semiconductor  manufac- 
turing know-how  used  to  make  Soviet 
weapons  more  reliable  and  precise; 
guidance  technology  for  aircraft,  ships, 
submarines,  and  missiles;  and  equipment 
to  improve  the  Soviet  military/industrial 
base — ranging  from  precision  machine 
tools  to  process  know-how  technology. 

Because  COCOM  controls  have  been 
selective,  some  critical  goods  were  legal- 
ly exported  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Two  ex- 
amples are: 

•  Heavy  vehicle  construction  plants 
and  plant  support  facilities,  which  pro- 
vide the  Soviets  a  quantum  jump  in  load 
durability  and  reliability  and  far  better 
mobilization  potential  (for  example, 
Kama  River  trucks  are  used  by  the 
Soviet  Army  in  Afghanistan); 

•  Western  semiconductor  and  mi- 
croelectronic know-how,  which  provided 
the  Warsaw  Pact  with  an  electronics 
manufacturing  system  operating  in  sup- 
port of  the  military.  In  addition,  modern 
printed  circuit  facilities  were  exported  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

This  manifest  dependence  on  high 
technology  imports  from  the  West  could 
be  regarded  as  a  serious  disadvantage 
from  the  Soviet  perspective,  given  the 
notorious  rigidity  and  lack  of  creativity 
of  Communist  systems.  After  all,  only 
the  transfer  and  absorption  of  skills  that 
generate  indigenous  progress  in 
research  and  development — rather  than 
continued  imports  from  the  West — could 
solve  the  basic  problem  of  innovation. 
Notwithstanding  the  apparent  risks  in- 
volved in  prolonging  their  technological 
dependence,  the  Soviets  have  been  per- 
sistent in  encouraging  imports  of 
Western  technology  (although  recent 
shortages  of  hard  currency  are  ap- 
parently leading  them  to  reduce  imports 
from  the  West). 

From  the  Soviet  point  of  view,  there 
are  immense  benefits  from  exploiting 
the  West's  advanced  technology  base. 
These  benefits  to  the  Soviets  include: 

•  Saving  billions  of  dollars  by  ac- 
quiring proven  Western  technology; 

•  Saving  years  of  research  time; 

•  Narrowing  technological  gaps  with 
the  United  States,  including  those 
related  to  the  production  of  weapons 
systems; 


•  Manufacturing  countersystems 
more  rapidly,  which  have  the  objective 
of  neutralizing  advanced  U.S.  weapon 
systems; 

•  Avoiding  mistakes  and  errors  that 
are  costly  and  time  consuming; 

•  Knowing  in  advance  that  new 
systems  will  work  properly  and,  alter- 
natively, knowing  where  to  look  should  a 
particular  project  falter. 


In  the  light  of  these  manifest 
benefits,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  continues  to  favor  East- We; 
trade  and  technology  transfers.  This 
determined  Soviet  effort  to  acquire 
Western  advanced  technology  involve 
the  simultaneous  use  of  the  following 
methods: 

•  Legal  purchases  of  licensed  ite: 


U.S.  and  France  Review 
Scientific  Cooperation 


A  high-level  review  of  scientific  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and 
France  was  held  in  Washington,  D.C., 
on  September  17,  1982.  The  U.S.  side 
was  led  by  President  Reagan's  science 
adviser,  Dr."  George  Key  worth,  who  also 
heads  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policy  in  the  White  House,  while 
Minister  of  Research  and  Industry  Jean- 
Pierre  Chevenement  headed  the  French 
delegation. 

The  major  topics  discussed  at  the 
meeting  concerned  the  state  of  national 
activities  and  bilateral  cooperation  in 
three  major  subject  areas:  fundamental 
science  and  engineering  research,  bio- 
medical research,  and  energy  research. 
The  speakers  also  discussed  science 
policy  and  organization  in  their  respec- 
tive countries. 

The  discussions  focused  upon  the 
dependence  of  future  economic  growth 
and  stability  on  science  and  technology 
and  the  desirability  in  each  country  of 
better  integrating  its  industrial,  scien- 
tific, and  technological  communities.  As 
a  result,  it  was  agreed  that  future 
cooperation  in  applied  research  dis- 
ciplines should  be  emphasized  while 
maintaining  the  strong  current  exchange 
in  areas  of  fundamental  science.  They 
also  agreed  on  the  importance  of 
strengthening  bilateral  exchanges  in 
such  fields  as  space,  oceanology, 
biomedicine,  and  engineering  sciences. 
They  also  believed  that  U.S.  scientists 
should  be  encouraged  to  increase  their 
participation  in  the  exchange  programs. 

The  two  sides  concluded  that  such 
reviews  are  extremely  valuable  for  main- 
taining the  effectiveness  of  bilateral 
cooperation  between  the  two  countries 
in  science  and  research.  They  agreed 
that  the  next  review  should  be  held  in 
Paris  in  1984. 

The  previous  review  was  held  in 
Paris  in  July  1980.  Representatives  of 


the  two  sides  have  met  a  number  of 
times  since  1969  when  the  two  count) 
agreed  to  meet  periodically  to  review 
bilateral  science  and  technology  coop* 
tion. 

Assisting  Dr.  Keyworth  were  the 
following  American  participants:  Jarr 
Ebert,  Vice  President,  National 
Academy  of  Sciences;  Charles  Home 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Scier 
and  Technology,  Department  of  Stat< 
Donald  Langenberg,  Deputy  Director 
National  Science  Foundation;  John 
Marcum,  Assistant  Director  for  Enei 
and  Natural  Resources,  Office  of  Sci< 
and  Technology  Policy,  Executive  Of 
of  the  President;  Edward  McGaffigai 
Assistant  to  the  Director,  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy,  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President  and 
member  of  National  Security  Council 
Staff;  Alvin  Trivelpiece,  Director  of 
Research,  Department  of  Energy;  an 
James  Wyngaarden,  Director,  Natioi 
Institutes  of  Health. 

Besides  Minister  Chevenement,  t 
French  participants  included  Francoi 
Gros,  science  adviser  to  the  Prime 
Minister;  Philippe  Lazar,  President, 
tional  Institute  for  Health  and  Medic 
Research;  Gerard  Renon,  Deputy  Ad 
ministrator,  Atomic  Energy  Commis 
sion;  Bernard  Dorin,  Director,  Office 
the  Americas,  Foreign  Ministry;  Jeai 
Loup  Motchane,  Director,  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Cooperation 
Foreign  Ministry;  Wladimir  Mercour 
Director  of  External  Affairs,  Nation; 
Center  for  Scientific  Research;  Jacqi 
Warin,  Director,  International  Affaii 
Ministry  of  Research  and  Industry;  £ 
Philippe  Lorino,  adviser  to  the  Minis 
on  International  Affairs,  Ministry  of 
Research  and  Industry. 
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•  Exploitation  of  open  sources  (such 
;  patents  /copyrights,  technical  agree- 
ents,  academic  conferences,  scientific 
changes,  industrial  tours,  visits  to  ad- 
mced  technology  exhibitions,  scien- 
ce /technical  publications  and  congres- 
mal  documents); 

•  Illegal  acquisitions  of  embargoed 
tods  and  technical  data; 

•  Industrial  espionage  in  high 
chnology  plants  and  bribery  or  coop- 
an  of  workers  and  businessmen;  and 

•  Use  of  third  country  companies  to 
lannel  Western  technologies  indirectly 

i  U.S.S.R.  (via  front  or  dummy  cor- 
:>rations  in  allied  or  neutral  countries). 

The  Soviets  also  maintain  an  in- 
digence system  keyed  strongly  to 
nerging  technologies  of  high  military 
ilue.  They  keep  a  close  watch  on  the 
test  developments  in  the  computer  in- 
ustry,  on  advanced  large-scale  in- 
■grated  circuit  design  and  manufactur- 
ig  know-how,  on  magnetic  bubble 
lemory  technology,  and  on  devel- 
pments  in  genetic  engineering,  fracture 
lechanics,  and  superplasticity. 

In  sum  the  U.S.S.R.  has  been  en- 
aged  in  a  massive  and  centrally  coor- 
inated  effort  to  acquire  advanced 
?chnology  from  COCOM  countries  by 
;gal  means  if  possible,  by  illicit  methods 
'  necessary.  The  clear  purpose  of  this 
omprehensive  attempt  to  raid  Western 
?chnological  establishments  has  been, 
nd  remains,  the  same:  to  modernize  the 
■oviet  industrial  infrastructure  for  the 
ltimate  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
'Oviet  military.  Paradoxically,  the  West 
as  assisted  its  adversary  in  this  effort 
y  generous  credits,  technological 
ssistances,  and  expanding  trade,  thus 
idirectly  financing  the  very  war 
lachine  NATO  is  designed  to  defend 
gainst. 

conclusions 

'he  conduct  of  foreign  policy  involves 
he  judicious  use  of  political,  military, 
i.nd  economic  instruments  in  pursuit  of 
i he  national  interest.  In  the  East-West 
ontext,  national  security  concerns  are 
!'f  critical  importance.  In  order  to  gain 
jliplomatic  leverage  vis-a-vis  an  adver- 
i  ary,  the  calibrated  use  of  diverse 
jtrategies  is  vital  to  this  effort,  ranging 
;rom  military  deterrence  to  political  con- 
tainment to  economic  pressure. 

Effective  controls  on  sensitive  tech- 
nology transfers  are  an  indispensable  in- 
gredient of  this  multifaceted  diplomacy. 
; Although  Western  exports  to  the  East 
lave  contributed  marginally  to  a 


favorable  Western  balance  of  trade,  in- 
asmuch as  certain  technology  transfers 
facilitated  the  modernization  of  the 
Soviet  military  arsenal,  they  have  been 
counterproductive. 

Given  the  structural  inefficiency  of 
Communist  economies,  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
most  East  European  countries  have 
been,  and  will  remain,  dependent  on 
technological  assistance  from  the 
Western  industrialized  nations. 

Instead  of  vindicating  Lenin's  predic- 
tion that  Western  businessmen  will  sell 
Communists  the  rope  to  hang  the 
capitalists,  COCOM  nations  could  jointly 
exert  leverage  over  the  Warsaw  Pact 


countries  in  terms  of  technology  exports 
to  the  East.  This  powerful  lever  has  so 
far  not  been  adequately  exploited  by 
allied  diplomacy. 

A  principal  objective  of  this  Western 
strategy  should  be  to  constrain  the  pace 
of  Soviet  arms  production,  the  capability 
to  project  military  force  abroad,  and 
designs  for  global  political  expansion. 
Finally,  this  Western  strategy  could  help 
to  induce  the  Soviet  leaders  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  United  States  in  negotia- 
tions on  genuine  arms  reductions,  aim- 
ing at  agreements  that  are  equal  and 
verifiable.  ■ 


U.N.  Adopts  Resolutions 
on  Lebanon  Situation 


SECURITY  COUNCIL 
RESOLUTION  520, 
SEPT.  17,  19821 

The  Security  Council, 

Having  considered  the  report  of  the 
Secretary -General  of  15  September  1982 
(S/15382/Add.l), 

Condemning  the  murder  of  Bashir 
Gemayel,  Lebanon's  constitutionally  selected 
President-elect,  and  every  effort  to  disrupt 
by  violence  the  restoration  of  a  strong,  stable 
government  in  Lebanon, 

Having  listened  to  the  statement  by  the 
Permanent  Representative  of  Lebanon, 

Taking  note  of  Lebanon's  determination 
to  ensure  the  withdrawal  of  all  non-Lebanese 
forces  from  Lebanon, 

1.  Reaffirms  its  resolutions  508  (1982), 
509  (1982)  and  516  (1982)  in  all  their  com- 
ponents; 

2.  Condemns  the  recent  Israeli  incursions 
into  Beirut  in  violation  of  the  cease-fire 
agreements  and  of  Security  Council  resolu- 
tions; 

3.  Demands  an  immediate  return  to  the 
positions  occupied  by  Israel  before  15 
September  1982,  as  a  first  step  towards  the 
full  implementation  of  Security  Council 
resolutions', 

4.  Calls  again  for  the  strict  respect  for 
Lebanon's  sovereignty,  territorial  integrity, 
unity  and  political  independence  under  the 
sole  and  exclusive  authority  of  the  Lebanese 
Government  through  the  Lebanese  Army 
throughout  Lebanon; 

5.  Reaffirms  its  resolutions  512  (1982) 
and  513  (1982)  which  call  for  respect  for  the 
rights  of  the  civilian  populations  without  any 
discrimination  and  repudiates  all  acts  of 
violence  against  those  populations; 

6.  Supports  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary- 
General  to  implement  Security  Council  reso- 
lution 516  (1982)  concerning  the  deployment 


of  United  Nations  observers  to  monitor  the 
situation  in  and  around  Beirut  and  requests 
all  the  parties  concerned  to  co-operate  fully  in 
the  application  of  that  resolution; 

7.  Decides  to  remain  seized  of  the  ques- 
tion and  asks  the  Secretary-General  to  keep 
the  Council  informed  on  developments  as 
soon  as  possible  and  not  later  than  twenty- 
four  hours. 


SECURITY  COUNCIL 
RESOLUTION  521, 
SEPT.  19,  19822 

The  Security  Council, 

Appalled  at  the  massacre  of  Palestinian 
civilians  in  Beirut, 

Having  heard  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General (S/15400), 

Noting  that  the  Government  of  Lebanon 
has  agreed  to  the  dispatch  of  United  Nations 
Observers  to  the  sites  of  greatest  human  suf- 
fering and  losses  in  and  around  that  city, 

1 .  Condemns  the  criminal  massacre  of 
Palestinian  civilians  in  Beirut; 

2.  Reaffirms  once  again  its  resolutions 
512  (1982)  and  513  (1982)  which  call  for 
respect  for  the  rights  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion without  any  discrimination  and 
repudiates  all  acts  of  violence  against  that 
population; 

3.  Authorizes  the  Secretary-General  as  an 
immediate  step  to  increase  the  number  of 
United  Nations  observers  in  and  around 
Beirut  from  10  to  50  and  insists  that  there 
shall  be  no  interference  with  the  deployment 
of  the  observers  and  that  they  shall  have  full 
freedom  of  movement; 

4.  Requests  the  Secretary-General,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Government  of  Lebanon,  to 
ensure  the  rapid  deployment  of  those 
observers  in  order  that  they  may  contribute 
in  every  way  possible  within  their  mandate, 
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to  the  effort  to  ensure  full  protection  for  the 
civilian  population; 

5.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  as  a 
matter  of  urgency  to  initiate  appropriate  con- 
sultations and  in  particular  consultations  with 
the  Government  of  Lebanon  on  additional 
steps  which  the  Council  might  take,  including 
the  possible  deployment  of  United  Nations 
forces,  to  assist  that  Government  in  ensuring 
full  protection  for  the  civilian  population  in 
and  around  Beirut  and  requests  him  to  report 
to  the  Council  within  forty-eight  hours; 

6.  Insists  that  all  concerned  must  permit 
United  Nations  observers  and  forces 
established  by  the  Security  Council  in 
Lebanon  to  be  deployed  and  to  discharge 
their  mandates  and  in  this  connexion  solemn- 
ly calls  attention  to  the  obligation  on  all 
Member  States  under  Article  25  of  the 
Charter  to  accept  and  carry  out  the  decisions 
of  the  Council  in  accordance  with  the 
Charter; 

7.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  keep 
the  Council  informed  on  an  urgent  and 
continuing  basis. 


GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
RESOLUTION  A/ES-7/9, 
SEPT.  27,  19823 

The  General  Assembly, 

Having  considered  the  question  of 
Palestine  at  its  resumed  seventh  emergency 
special  session, 

Having  heard  the  statement  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Palestinian  people, 

Recalling  and  reaffirming,  in  particular, 
its  resolution  194  (III)  of  11  December  1948, 

Appalled  at  the  massacre  of  Palestinian 
civilians  in  Beirut, 

Recalling  Security  Council  resolutions 

508  (1982)  of  5  June  1982,  509  (1982)  of 

6  June  1982,  513  (1982)  of  4  July  1982,  520 
(1982)  of  17  September  1982  and  521  (1982) 
of  19  September  1982, 

Taking  note  of  the  reports  of  the  Secre- 
tary-General relevant  to  the  situation,  par- 
ticularly his  report  of  18  September  1982, 

Noting  with  regret  that  the  Security 
Council  has  so  far  not  taken  effective  and 
practical  measures,  in  accordance  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  ensure  im- 
plementation of  its  resolutions  508  (1982)  and 

509  (19X2), 

Referring  to  the  humanitarian  principles 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  relative  to  the  Pro- 
tection of  Civilian  Persons  in  Time  of  War,  of 
12  August  1949,  and  to  the  obligations  aris- 
ing from  the  regulations  annexed  to  the 
Hague  Conventions  of  1907, 

Deeply  concerned  at  the  sufferings  of  the 
Palestinian  and  Lebanese  civilian  populations, 

Noting   the  homelessness  of  the  Palestin- 
ian people. 

Reaffirming  the  imperative  need  to  per- 
mit the  Palestinian  people  to  exercise  their 
legitimate  rights, 


1.  Condemns  the  criminal  massacre  of 
Palestinian  and  other  civilians  in  Beirut  on 
17  September  1982; 

2.  Urges  the  Security  Council  to  in- 
vestigate, through  the  means  available  to  it, 
the  circumstances  and  extent  of  the  massacre 
of  Palestinian  and  other  civilians  in  Beirut  on 
17  September  1982,  and  to  make  public  the 
report  on  its  findings  as  soon  as  possible; 

3.  Decides  to  support  fully  the  provisions 
of  Security  Council  resolutions  508  (1982)  and 
509  (1982),  in  which  the  Council,  inter  alia, 
demanded  that: 

(a)  Israel  withdraw  all  its  military  forces 
forthwith  and  unconditionally  to  the  interna- 
tionally recognized  boundaries  of  Lebanon; 

(b)  All  parties  to  the  conflict  cease  im- 
mediately and  simultaneously  all  military  ac- 
tivities within  Lebanon  and  across  the 
Lebanese-Israeli  border; 

4.  Demands  that  all  Member  States  and 
other  parties  observe  strict  respect  for  the 
sovereignty,  territorial  integrity,  unity  and 
political  independence  of  Lebanon  within  its 
internationally  recognized  boundaries; 

5.  Reaffirms  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  inadmissibility  of  the  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory by  force; 

6.  Resolves  that,  in  conformity  with  its 
resolution  194  (III)  and  subsequent  relevant 
resolutions,  the  Palestinian  refugees  should 
be  enabled  to  return  to  their  homes  and  prop- 
erty from  which  they  have  been  uprooted  and 
displaced,  and  demands  that  Israel  comply 
unconditionally  and  immediately  with  the 
present  resolution; 

7.  Urges  the  Security  Council,  in  the 
event  of  continued  failure  by  Israel  to  comply 
with  the  demands  contained  in  resolutions 
508  (1982)  and  509  (1982)  and  the  present 
resolution,  to  meet  in  order  to  consider  prac- 
tical ways  and  means  in  accordance  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations; 

8.  Calls  upon  all  States  and  international 
agencies  and  organizations  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide the  most  extensive  humanitarian  aid 
possible  to  the  victims  of  the  Israeli  invasion 
of  Lebanon; 

9.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to 
prepare  a  photographic  exhibit  of  the 
massacre  of  17  September  1982  and  to 
display  it  in  the  United  Nations  visitors'  hall; 

10.  Decides  to  adjourn  the  seventh 
emergency  special  session  temporarily  and  to 
authorize  the  President  of  the  latest  regular 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  to  resume 
its  meetings  upon  request  from  Member 
States. 


'Adopted  unanimously. 
2Adopted  unanimously. 
3  Adopted  by  a  vote  of  147  to  2  (U.S.  and 


Israel). 


Namibia 


CONTACT  GROUP  COMMUNIQUI 
OCT.  1,  19821 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  Canada,  France 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  Stal 
and  the  State  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  0 
of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  met 
New  York  on  October  1  to  take  stock  of 
progress  made  in  the  Namibia  negotiatioi 
since  their  previous  meeting  in  Luxemboi 
on  May  18. 

The  ministers  reviewed  the  consultat 
which  took  place  during  July  and  August 
New  York  between  the  contact  group  ani 
representatives  of  the  front-line  states  ar 
SWAPO  [South  West  Africa  People's 
Organization],  and  the  concurrent  consull 
tions  with  South  Africa.  They  expressed 
satisfaction  with  the  result  of  these  discu 
sions. 

The  ministers  welcomed  the  agreeme 
the  parties  to  the  negotiations  to  the  con 
stitutional  principles  for  the  Namibian 
Constituent  Assembly.  They  noted  that  a 
parties  had  agreed  that  the  method  to  be 
employed  to  elect  the  Constituent  Assem 
would  be  decided  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolutio 
435  and  insisted  that  the  issue  should  no 
cause  delay  in  the  implementation  of  Res 
tion  435.  They  expressed  appreciation  of 
constructive  and  flexible  attitude  of  the  ] 
ties,  which  enabled  substantial  progress 
made  on  impartiality  and  the  size,  compc 
tion,  and  deployment  of  the  military  com 
nent  of  UNTAG  [U.N.  Transition  Assists 
Group].  They  noted  that  on  September  2 
representatives  of  the  front-line  states, 
Nigeria,  SWAPO,  and  the  contact  group 
reported  to  the  Secretary  General  on  the 
results  of  the  consultations  which  had  ta 
place. 

The  ministers  reiterated  their  commi 
ment  to  the  early  implementation  of  U.N 
Security  Council  Resolution  435  in  order 
enable  the  people  of  Namibia  to  exercise 
right  to  self-determination  and  to  bring  ] 
and  security  to  the  region.  They  paid  tril 
to  the  efforts  already  made  by  the  Secre 
General  and  his  staff  and  agreed  that  ar 
rangements  for  the  implementation  of  th 
plan  were  proceeding  satisfactorily. 

The  Ministers  agreed  that  a  valuable 
portunity  now  existed  to  achieve  a  settle 
within  the  timeframe  envisaged  which  w 
strengthen  peace  and  security  and  fostei 
economic  development  in  the  region.  Th< 
noted  that  the  objective  of  achieving  sue 
settlement  was  shared  by  all  contact  gro 
governments. 
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reas  of  Challenge  in  the  Americas 


Thomas  0.  Enders 

Address  before  the  Inter-American 
gss  Association,  Chicago,  Illinois,  on 
rtember  30,  1982.  Ambassador  Enders 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- 
lerican  Affairs. 

is  a  privilege  to  speak  to  this  audi- 
:e.  The  Inter-American  Press  Associa- 
n  and  its  members  have  contributed 
;atly  over  the  years  to  our  joint  quest 
■  a  stronger  and  more  united  hemi- 
iere.  It  is  true  that  cooperation 
long  individual  governments  of  North 
d  South  America,  Central  America, 
d  the  Caribbean  has  sometimes  been 
mted  by  misunderstanding  and  mis- 
culation.  But  no  one  has  been  more 
iscious  than  this  body  that  the  coun- 
es  of  the  hemisphere  are  natural 
ends  and  allies  in  a  world  that  is 
stable  and  often  dangerous. 

This  year,  the  Americas  face 
allenges  and  opportunities  as  daunting 
any  in  the  past.  Our  wisdom,  unity, 
d  ability  to  communicate  are  con- 
>nted  by  no  less  than  three  separate 
allenges.  They  are: 

•  The  crisis  in  Central  America; 

•  The  potential  for  interstate  con- 
pt  exemplified  by  the  South  Atlantic 
ksis;  and 

•  The  need  to  manage  high  levels  of 
reign  debt  to  safeguard  the  potential 

;  all  have  for  a  new  sustained  expan- 

I 

it  me  address  each  in  turn. 


1  "isis  in  Central  America 

1979  when  Somoza  fell  to  a  vast  but 
arxist-led  coalition,  many  concluded 
at  the  only  question  was  how  soon  and 
w  far  Central  America  would  be 
iven  toward  Marxism.  And,  indeed, 
ie  months  that  followed  saw  the 
'inching  of  a  "final  offensive"  in  El 
ilvador  by  guerrilla  forces  with  strong 
Ipport  from  Nicaragua  and  Cuba.  In 
.latemala,  there  was  a  new  outburst  of 
I  lerrilla  warfare. 

j    Central  America  seemed  ripe  for 
:olence.  Only  one  country  was  governed 
Jmocratically;  elsewhere  the  military 
as  in  charge,  in  some  cases  mainly 
|  rough  repression.  Yet  the  armies  did 
)t  look  very  formidable.  In  most  cases 


they  were  barracks  bound,  organized  for 
administration  rather  than  combat. 
Foreign  disapproval  had  deprived  them 
of  modern  equipment  and  training.  In  El 
Salvador,  a  cruelly  inequitable  landhold- 
ing  system  put  40%  of  the  land  in  the 
hands  of  2%  of  the  landholders. 
Throughout  the  isthmus,  economic  life 
was  unsettled  by  the  double  scourges  of 
local  uncertainty  and  global  recession. 

Today  the  outlook  is  different.  In  El 
Salvador,  the  guerrillas  and  their 
foreign  backers  have  lost  the  initiative. 
They  now  face  a  Salvadoran  Army  that 
is  better  equipped  and  organized  and  has 
learned  how  to  fight  in  the  field.  Redis- 
tribution of  20%  of  the  country's  arable 
land  has  deprived  the  guerrillas  of  an 
issue  they  hoped  to  exploit.  And  the 
massive  turnout  in  the  March  election — 
in  the  face  of  insurgent  threats — 
wrecked  their  claims  to  widespread  sup- 
port. Although  it  goes  on,  the  guerrillas 
can  no  longer  hope  to  win  the  war  they 
began. 

Honest  elections  with  massive  turn- 
outs have  also  been  held  in  Costa  Rica 
and  Honduras — with  extremist  parties 
winning  almost  no  support.  In  Guate- 
mala, a  new  government  has  begun  to 
limit  human  rights  abuse  and  to  improve 
the  situation  in  the  Indian  highlands. 

And  though  economic  conditions  are 
still  often  precarious,  the  outlook  for 
lasting  development  has  been  signifi- 
cantly improved  by  the  Caribbean  Basin 
initiative,  through  which  the  United 
States  is  adding  its  weight  to  the  con- 
tributions of  the  Mexican-Venezuelan  oil 
facility  and  the  efforts  of  Canada  and 
Colombia. 

Whatever  else  they  have  settled, 
these  developments  have  revealed  the 
vitality  of  democracy  and  destroyed  the 
myth  that  Central  America  is  moving  in- 
exorably toward  Marxist  dictatorship. 

In  Nicaragua,  where  the  myth  was 
born,  the  classic  shape  of  dictatorship  is 
becoming  ever  more  evident,  as  the 
regime  wields  its  power  in  crude  provo- 
cation of  the  church,  in  persecution  of 
its  Indian  minority,  in  repression  of 
press  and  personal  freedoms.  Little  by 
little  the  original  revolutionary  coalition 
has  disintegrated.  The  Sandinistas, 
themselves,  have  split.  And  as  open 
repression  and  miltarism  have  re- 
emerged,  disenchantment  and  even 
armed  resistance  have  also  spread. 


The  Marxist-Leninists  show  no  sign 
of  drawing  the  conclusions  of  these 
reverses.  Instead  of  questioning  their 
false  premises,  they  are  reacting  with 
more  of  the  same — more  arms,  more 
repression,  more  terrorism. 

Nicaragua  already  has  the  largest 
armed  forces  in  Central  American 
history  and  is  expanding  them  further. 
In  an  effort  to  overcome  resistance  by 
its  people— and  to  build  a  base  for  pro- 
jecting power  in  the  area — Nicaragua 
has  imported  some  2,000  Cuban  military 
and  security  advisers,  and  some  50-60 
Soviet  and  East  European  military  and 
security  advisers.  Members  of  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization's  military 
arm  have  also  been  involved.  Having 
already  imported  Soviet  tanks,  Nicar- 
agua is  preparing  to  bring  in  jet  combat 
aircraft. 

Meanwhile,  the  regionalization  of 
terrorism  goes  on.  Arms  trafficking 
from  Nicaragua  to  El  Salvador  is  active 
and  at  high  levels.  Terrorist  operations 
against  Costa  Rica  have  intensified.  So 
blatant  are  Nicaraguan  actions  that 
Costa  Rica— a  democracy  with  no 
army — last  month  issued  a  libro  bianco 
detailing  official  Nicaraguan  terrorisms 
and  other  violations  against  Costa  Rica. 
The  recently  concluded  hostage  incident 
in  Honduras  graphically  exposed  another 
aspect  of  efforts  to  spin  a  regional  web 
of  terror.  Over  100  Honduran  business- 
men were  seized  in  a  vain  effort  to  force 
the  release  of  a  Salvadoran  guerrilla 
leader,  Alejandro  Montenegro,  arrested 
in  August  while  planning  operations 
against  El  Salvador  from  Honduras. 

At  the  same  time,  Cuba's  capability 
to  project  power  in  the  region  has  been 
greatly  augmented.  Cuba's  arsenal  now 
includes  sophisticated  Soviet  weapons, 
such  as  MiG-23/Floggers,  AN-26  trans- 
port aircraft,  a  Koni-class  frigate,  sub- 
marines, guided-missile  attack  boats, 
and  hydrofoils.  Ominously,  Cuba  has  ex- 
panded its  airlift  capability;  there  are 
even  indications  that  Cuba  intends  to 
strengthen  its  amphibious  capability.  In 
this  context,  Cuban  construction  of  a 
battalion-size  military  compound  and  a 
9,000-foot  runway  in  Grenada  and  the 
improvement  of  airfields  in  Nicaragua  is 
additional  evidence  of  Cuba's  increased 
potential  to  sustain  military  operations 
well  beyond  its  own  shores. 

As  opposed  to  the  1960s,  when 
Moscow  generally  pursued  what  it  re- 
ferred to  as  a  "peaceful  path"  to  change, 
armed  violence  now  plays  a  major  role 
in  Soviet  policy  in  Central  America.  The 
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Soviet  Union  supports  guerrilla  move- 
ments directly  through  Communist  par- 
ties and  front  organizations  and  indirect- 
ly through  Cuba,  Nicaragua,  and 
Grenada.  Moscow's  huge  annual  $3 
billion  economic  subsidies — over  and 
above  Soviet  military  grants — effectively 
underwrite  Cuba's  aggressive  behavior 
and  enable  Castro  to  maintain  the 
largest  per  capita  military  force  in  the 


within  the  states  of  the  area.  Just  as  it 
is  wrong  to  let  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas 
shoot  their  way  to  a  share  of  power  they 
are  unwilling  to  compete  for  at  the  polls, 
so  it  would  be  wrong  to  exclude  from 
political  participation  those  who  may 
now  be  ready  to  accept  peaceful  compe- 
tition within  emerging  democratic  in- 
stitutions. We  are  encouraged  by  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Salvadoran  Government  to 


As  opposed  to  the  1960s,  when  Moscow  general- 
ly pursued  what  it  referred  to  as  a  "peaceful path" 
to  change,  armed  violence  now  plays  a  major  role 
in  Soviet  policy  in  Central  America. 


hemisphere.  Lately  Moscow  has  taken  a 
more  direct  role  in  Grenada,  pledging  to 
buy  all  of  that  island's  main  exports  and 
promising  an  impressive  array  of  tech- 
nical assistance  projects. 

These  actions  by  Nicaragua,  Cuba, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  mean  that  local 
struggles  in  Central  America  will  con- 
tinue—more violent,  bitter,  and  long- 
lasting  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 
But  they  do  not  mean  that  the  Marxist- 
Leninists  will  prevail.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  clear  that  they  will  not  prevail — pro- 
vided the  democracies  remain  clear- 
minded  about  what  they  are  aiming  for 
and  provided  they  maintain  the  effort. 

I  say  clearminded,  for  it  is  not  too 
soon  for  the  democracies  to  begin  to 
define  the  conditions  in  which  Central 
America  could  be  at  peace.  Some  of 
these  conditions  are  obvious.  There  can 
be  no  peace  if  any  country  in  the  area 
attempts  to  export  revolution  to 
another,  maintaining  in  its  territory  the 
headquarters,  logistical  support,  and 
training  grounds  of  an  insurgency 
directed  against  a  neighbor— as  Nicar- 
agua does  against  El  Salvador.  Equally, 
there  can  be  no  peace,  if  any  country  im- 
ports large  numbers  of  foreign  military 
and  security  advisers  and  heavy  offen- 
sive weapons — as  Nicaragua  is  also  do- 
ing. 

Should  we  not  then  aim  at  agree- 
ment—subject to  effective  verifica- 
tion—that no  country  in  Central 
America  will  import  heavy  offensive 
weapons  and  that  foreign  military  and 
security  advisers  will  be  reduced  to  a 
common  low  level  or  be  removed 
entirely? 

Equally  important  is  what  happens 


hold  out  the  hand  of  reconciliation  to  its 
adversaries. 

And  unless  Nicaragua  permits  the 
development  of  democratic  or,  at  least, 
pluralistic  institutions  in  which  power  is 
allocated  by  free  elections,  its  neighbors 
will  never  trust  it  to  keep  the  peace.  For 
if  there  is  any  lesson  in  the  politics  of 
the  20th  century,  it  is  that  governments 
that  must  face  their  people  in  free  elec- 
tions do  not  often  make  war  on  their 
neighbors. 

It  is  up  to  Nicaraguans  to  determine 
what  government  Nicaragua  should 
have.  But  an  object  of  our  policy  should 
clearly  be  to  persuade  Nicaragua  to  put 
its  oft-repeated  commitment  to  plural- 
istic democracy  into  practice.  We  must 
use  the  dialogue  that  we  proposed  to  the 
Nicaraguans  a  year  ago  to  explore  how 
a  way  can  be  found  back  from  militariza- 
tion to  internal  reconciliation  and  peace 
with  neighbors. 

If  the  democracies  hold  to  these 
principles,  backing  those  that  adhere  to 
them  with  economic  and  political  and 
military  assistance,  peace  will  come  to 
Central  America.  No  one  expects  it  to 
emerge  full  blown  this  fall,  or  next  year, 
or  maybe  even  the  year  after,  but  it  will 
come— if  the  democracies  sustain  the  ef- 
fort. 

In  the  past  the  United  States  has 
generally  neglected  Central  America 
only  to  send  in  the  troops  when  things 
got  out  of  hand.  U.S.  troops  are  no  solu- 
tion now.  What  can  help  is  a  dependable 
U.S.  commitment.  The  United  States 
will  help  its  friends  in  the  area  defend 
themselves  from  violent  minorities  from 
within— and  hostile  neighbors  from 
without— and  as  long  as  it  is  necessary. 

Central  America  is  the  land  bridge 
between  the  two  Americas.  The  advance 


of  Marxist-Leninists  there  would  be 
foundly  threatening  to  the  hemisphe: 
The  people  of  Central  America  have 
their  power  to  prevent  that  by  a  con 
bination  of  resistance  and  reform.  W 
must  go  on  helping  them. 

Potential  for  Interstate  Conflict 

From  Central  America  to  the  South 
Atlantic  is  a  considerable  distance,  "i 
all  of  us  in  this  room  were  forced, 
earlier  this  year,  to  shift  our  focus  fi 
one  to  the  other.  Perhaps  the  most 
fundamental  question  arising  from  tl 
Falklands/  Malvinas  crisis  is  how  bel 
in  the  future  to  prevent  war  in  the  I 
sphere. 

The  inter-American  system  has  < 
unique  record  of  cooperative  action  1 
preserve  the  peace.  But  it  was  not  a 
to  do  so  in  the  South  Atlantic  crisis, 
some,  the  question  that  came  out  of 
South  Atlantic  crisis  is,  why  didn't  t: 
system  provide  automatic  and  unani 
mous  support  for  one  of  the 
belligerents?  And  because  it  didn't, 
shouldn't  it  somehow  be  restructure! 
that  it  would  do  so  in  the  future? 

For  me  the  questions  are  differe 
Why  didn't  the  inter-American  syste 
keep  the  peace?  Should  it  be  restruc 
tured  so  that  it  will  be  more  effectiv 
How  can  we  avoid  new  wars  in  the 
future,  sparked  by  one  of  the  many 
territorial  disputes  with  which  the  h 
sphere  is  laced?  I  think  there  are  air 
some  tentative  answers  to  these  que 
tions. 

First,  territorial  and  other  disp 
must  not  be  allowed  to  fester. 
Machinery  exists  to  anticipate  dispu 
and  permit  their  peaceful  and  defini 
settlement:  various  inter- American  I 
tration  and  conciliation  agreements, 
Organization  of  American  States  pe 
keeping  mechanisms,  the  Internatio 
Court  of  Justice,  even  the  treaty  of 
Tlatelolco,  which  established  the  wo 
first  nuclear  free  zone  in  a  populate 
area.  What  appears  lacking  is  the  w 
use  this  machinery  to  prevent  and 
resolve  contentious  problems.  The 
United  States  and  other  countries  o 
area  have  at  one  time  or  another  be 
involved  in  calming  or  negotiating  n 
of  them.  But  this  is  a  branch  of  hen 
spheric  diplomacy  that  deserves  frei 
tention. 

Second,  the  maintenance  of  a  p 
ful  equilibrium  within  the  hemisphei 
everyone's  business.  The  military 
expenditures  of  the  countries  of  Lai 
America  come  to  only  1.4%  of  gross 
tional  product  (GNP)— a  quarter  of 
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rage  in  the  developing  world  as  a 
rie.  We  all  share  an  interest  in  main- 
ring  that  record  and  in  avoiding  arms 
es.  And  where  competitive  procure- 
rs cannot  be  avoided,  it  is  vital  that 
sting  disputes  not  be  exacerbated.  My 
n  country  has  acted  in  the  last 
leration  almost  as  if  it  could  simply 
ore  this  problem.  U.S.  arms  sales  as 
roportion  of  South  American  pur- 
.ses  fell  from  75%  in  1960  to  20%  in 
'0  and  to  7%  in  1980.  The  reduction 
raining  and  in-depth  contacts  be- 
?en  the  U.S.  and  most  South 
lerican  militaries  has  also  been  pre- 
itous.  Improved  contacts  and,  in  some 
es,  additional  arms  transfers  may  be 
>ded  to  help  avoid  subregional  im- 
ances  of  power  and  preserve  the 
ice.  Others  in  the  hemisphere  and  in 
?ndly  outside  countries  can  similarly 
list. 

Third,  we  must  all  prevent  regional 
lflicts  from  having  strategic  conse- 
jnces,  introducing  East-West  tensions 
iere  they  do  not  belong,  or  even 
inging  the  East-West  balance.  It 
>uld  not  be  wise  for  any  of  us  to  per- 
t  Moscow  to  become  a  major  source  of 
litary  modernization.  And  Cuba  is 
irking  hard  to  exploit  the  South  Atlan- 
conflict  to  reduce  its  isolation  within 
3  hemisphere. 

I  doubt  that  these  tasks  require  in- 
tutional  changes.  But  they  do  require 
eater  perceptiveness  about  the  possi- 
i  threats  to  peace  and  particularly 
out  the  ways  in  which  American 
ites  relate  to  each  other. 

There  was  a  time  when  most  of  us 
ought  of  the  inter-American  system  as 
nsisting  of  only  two  participants — 
itin  America  and  North  America.  It 
isn't  very  long  ago  that  the  United 
ates  and  others  attempted — and 
iled— to  organize  a  "new  dialogue"  on 
at  basis. 

Such  formulas  have  never  done 
stice  to  the  richness  of  the 
;misphere's  potential  and  the  variety  of 
ir  concerns.  They  make  even  less  sense 
>w  that  Latin  American  countries  have 
•own  so  much  in  economic  weight, 
)pulation,  and  worldwide  influence,  and 
)w  that  the  new  countries  of  the  Carib- 
?an  have  joined  the  system.  What  we 
lould  strive  for  is  a  system  which  re- 
ects  our  diversity,  which  lessens  ten- 
ons rather  than  adds  to  them,  and 
hich  preserves  what  until  now  has 
sen  one  of  the  New  World's  distinctive 
:hievements — peace  among  its  nations. 


Problem  of  Foreign  Debt 

The  challenge  with  the  widest  impact  is 
the  problem  of  foreign  debt.  Debt  issues 
affect  virtually  every  country  in  this 
hemisphere.  At  stake  is  the  ability  of 
each  of  our  countries  to  realize  its  poten- 
tial for  sustained  expansion. 

The  hemisphere  has  an  impressive 
record  of  high  growth.  Taking  the 
average  for  the  last  20  years,  the 
economies  of  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean  have  expanded  at  an  annual 
rate  of  5.7%  in  real  terms.  This  rate  has 
been  consistently  higher  than  that  of 
both  the  developed  countries  and  of  the 
developing  countries  as  a  whole. 

Many  factors  have  contributed  to 
this  record.  Trade— access  to  foreign 
markets  including  markets  within  the 
region  itself— has  been  one  of  the  great 
motors  of  growth.  U.S.  imports  from 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  have 
grown  from  $4  billion  in  1960  to  $39 
billion  in  1980— which  averages  out  to  a 
compound  growth  rate  of  more  than 
12%  a  year  for  the  last  20  years.  This  is 
in  nominal  terms  and  includes  the  price 
escalation  on  petroleum,  but  even  so  it  is 
impressive  when  compared  to  U.S.  infla- 
tion, which  averaged  about  5%  during 
this  period. 

Imported  capital  has  also  been  vital 
to  Latin  America's  growth.  Direct 


growth  potential,  should  also  attract  a 
major  share  of  world  capital  flows.  With 
their  great  resources,  their  increasingly 
skilled  and  disciplined  work  force,  and 
their  growing  capacity  to  export  energy 
and  agricultural  and  industrial  goods, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  countries 
of  the  hemisphere  are  fundamentally 
credit  worthy. 

Each  country's  situation  is  different 
and  must  be  considered  as  a  separate 
case.  But  there  are  three  themes  in  the 
current  situation  common  to  most. 

•  One  is  the  impact  of  rising  budget 
deficits  on  import  demand.  The  high 
growth  of  the  1970s  was  obtained  in 
part  through  ever  higher  budget  deficits. 
In  the  past  10  years,  the  combined 
deficits  of  the  developing  countries  of 
the  hemisphere  have  more  than  doubled 
in  relation  to  GNP,  in  some  cases 
reaching  the  15%  or  even  the  20%  level. 
The  resulting  high  activity  and  inflation 
have  fueled  an  enormous  demand  for 
foreign  goods  and  services. 

•  The  second  is  the  worldwide 
recession,  which  has  cut  sharply  into  ex- 
port earnings  as  the  prices  of  basic  com- 
modities on  which  the  economies  of  the 
hemisphere  still  depend  have  fallen, 
often  precipitously. 

•  The  third  is  the  cumulative  effect 
of  the  debt  itself,  due  partly  to  its  size, 


What  we  should  strive  for  is  a  system  [inter- 
American]  which  reflects  our  diversity,  which 
lessens  tensions  rather  than  adds  to  them,  and 
which  preserves  what  until  now  has  been  one  of  the 
New  World's  distinctive  achievements— peace 
among  its  nations. 


investment  from  the  United  States  in- 
creased from  $8.4  billion  in  1960  to 
$38.3  billion  in  1980,  and  direct  foreign 
investment  by  other  nations  in  Latin 
America  now  exceeds  $15  billion.  Bor- 
rowed capital  has  grown  even  more 
dramatically.  The  long-term  foreign  debt 
of  the  developing  countries  of  the  hemi- 
sphere grew  from  $39  billion  in  1973  to 
some  $197  billion  in  1981;  this  is 
equivalent  to  roughly  30%  of  its  total 
output. 

This  capital  has  been  put  to  good 
use.  Moreover,  it  is  not  inappropriate 
that  Latin  America,  which  has  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  world's 


partly  to  sharp  runup  of  interest  rates 
over  the  past  5  years.  Governments 
everywhere— yes,  in  the  United  States 
but  also  in  Europe  and,  indeed,  in  the 
hemisphere  as  well— have  been  putting 
excessive  demands  on  the  small  pool  of 
savings  we  all  generate.  In  doing  so,  we 
all  have  contributed  to  high  interest 
rates.  For  example,  Latin  America 
undertook  some  $28  billion  of  net  new 
long-term  borrowings  in  1981  from 
world  markets,  much  of  it  from  the 
United  States.  For  comparison,  the  total 
net  savings  generated  by  the  U.S. 
economy  during  1981  was  $147.4  billion. 

I  think  the  adjustments  that  we  all 
must  undertake  are  clear.  All  of  us,  in- 
cluding the  United  States,  have  to  pare 
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down  the  growth  of  public  spending  and 
raise  public  receipts.  All  of  us,  including 
the  United  States,  have  to  hold  down 
the  growth  of  money  supply  to  prevent 
inflationary  increases  in  demand.  The 
United  States  is  undertaking  its  own  ad- 
justment policies— witness  President 
Reagan's  efforts  to  lower  budget  deficits 
and  control  money  supply— and  has  em- 
pathy for  others  whose  problems  are 
worse  and  whose  economies  are  less 
flexible.  If  we  do,  the  pressure  on  sav- 
ings and  external  balances  will  abate, 
and,  as  the  industrial  countries  emerge 
from  recession,  both  the  pool  of  savings 
and  their  import  demand  will  grow  and 
the  short-term  problem  will  gradually 
dissolve. 

In  the  meanwhile,  an  exceptional  ef- 
fort of  cooperation,  mutual  understand- 
ing, and  mutual  adjustment  must  be 
undertaken  to  make  sure  that  access  to 
capital  markets  is  not  needlessly  inter- 
rupted while  basic  adjustment  measures 
are  taken.  This  is  basically  a  question 
between  borrowing  governments  and  the 
markets  themselves.  But  in  some  excep- 
tional cases,  other  governments  can  play 
a  role.  Thus,  in  August  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  cooperated  to 
mobilize  $4.5  billion  in  financing  in  order 
to  allow  time  for  talks  with  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and  preparation 
of  a  stabilization  plan  to  proceed.  The 
United  States  also  encouraged  and  wel- 
comed the  decision  of  Argentina  and 
Britain  to  remove  their  mutual  financial 
sanctions  and  thus  free  up  resources  of 
great  utility  to  both  countries. 

One  final  remark.  In  the  short  term, 
as  unemployment  grows  and  as  the  re- 
quired adjustments  look  ever  more  pain- 
ful, the  one  path  which  tempts  all,  in- 
cluding some  in  the  United  States,  is  the 
escapism  of  protection.  In  that  direction 
lies  assured  disaster.  An  open  trading 
system  is  and  must  remain  one  of  our 
highest  foreign  policy  priorities.  The  up- 
coming ministerial  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  may  be  one 
of  the  more  important  in  decades  pre- 
cisely because  the  pressures  are  building 
in  all  of  our  countries  to  pursue  the  il- 
lusory goal  of  trying  to  save  jobs  by  not 
competing. 

Potential  for  Progress 

I  have  outlined  three  broad  areas  of 
challenge  and  the  guidelines  we  are  us- 
ing to  confront  each  of  them.  I  believe 
we  are  making  progress.  In  the  past 
year: 

•  The  United  States  and  Mexico 
have  started  to  achieve  a  relationship 
that  reflects  their  exceptional  import- 


ance to  each  other.  Now  comes  the 
harshest  test,  as  the  economic  slowdown 
in  both  countries  threatens  to  aggravate 
all  our  joint  accounts:  trade,  finance,  im- 
migration. We  must  be  steadfast. 

•  We  have  committed  ourselves  to 
help  countries  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
protect  themselves  against  outside  inter- 
vention, strengthen  or  develop  demo- 
cratic institutions,  and  overcome  eco- 
nomic disasters.  That  effort  will  succeed 
if  it  is  sustained. 

•  We  are  beginning  to  respond  to 
new  realities  in  South  America.  We 
were  rebuilding  close  bilateral  relation- 
ships with  each  country  after  a  decade 
of  drift,  when  the  shadow  of  the  South 
Atlantic  crisis  fell  across  our  efforts.  We 


are  now  relaunching  those  efforts,  joir 
ing  others  to  maintain  the  networks  ol 
constructive  relationships  essential  to 
peace  and  to  sustained  economic  devel 
opment. 

There  are  great  strengths  in  the 
Americas:  a  common  heritage  which  r 
jects  outside  interference;  enormous 
human  and  natural  resources  for 
growth;  and,  not  least,  a  pervasive  an 
resilient  belief  in  the  democratic  ideal, 
we  act  consistently,  and  with  a  clear 
head,  on  our  strengths  rather  than  ex 
acerbate  our  weaknesses— and  if  we  ii 
sist  that  outsiders  respect  our  efforts- 
this  hemisphere  will  yet  be  a  model  fo 
the  rest  of  the  world.  ■ 


Recent  Developments  in  Honduras 


by  Stephen  W.  Bosworth 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Inter-American  Affairs  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  Septem- 
ber 21,  1982.  Mr.  Bosworth  is  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs. 1 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify 
about  developments  in  Honduras.  Like 
the  committee,  we  have  been  concerned 
by  recent  events  in  the  region  which 
threaten  the  security  and  well-being  of 
Honduras  and  raise  the  specter  of 
broader  conflict  in  Central  America. 

The  fundamental  development  in  in- 
ternal Honduran  politics  during  the  last 
year  was  the  accession  to  power  on 
January  27,  1982,  of  Dr.  Roberto  Suazo 
Cordova  following  that  nation's  first 
honest  elections  in  18  years.  A  vigorous 
and  closely  fought  campaign  inspired 
some  1.1  million  voters— more  than  81% 
of  those  eligible— to  cast  their  ballots. 
Dr.  Suazo's  inauguration  culminated  a 
2V2-year  process  in  which  both  civilians 
and  military  worked  to  build  the  political 
attitudes  and  institutions  that  made  a 
democratic  outcome  possible. 

U.S.  policies  throughout  this  difficult 
transition  period  explicitly  encouraged 
the  return  to  democracy  in  Honduras 
and  supported  the  commitment  of  Hon- 
duran leaders  to  full  civil  and  human 
rights. 

Now  a  second  fundamental  develop- 
ment—the expansion  of  conflict  into 
Honduras  by  Nicaragua  and  its  Salva- 
doran  guerrilla  allies— threatens  the 


peace  and  well-being  of  Honduras.  Ur 
this  year,  Honduras  was  involved  in  t 
wider  Central  American  arena  mainly 
a  place  of  shelter  for  more  than  3,000 
refugees  and  as  an  unwilling  staging 
area  and  supply  route  for  various  gue 
rilla  movements.  As  the  Honduran 
Government  has  taken  steps  to  reass< 
its  sovereignty  and  control  its  border 
regions  and  frontiers,  it,  too,  has 
become  a  target  of  externally-support 
terrorism.  During  1982  terrorist  in- 
cidents have  increased  dramatically, 
border  incidents  with  Nicaragua  have 
escalated,  and  tensions  have  increase 
Honduras'  dilemma  is  clear:  to  passiv 
accept  abuse  of  its  territory  by  foreig 
guerrillas  or  to  defend  itself  and  incu 
new  costs  in  terrorism  and  destructic 
The  events  of  this  weekend,  in  w. 
armed  terrorists  have  taken  hostage 
more  than  80  businessmen  and  two 
ministers  of  the  Honduran  Governme 
are  but  the  most  recent  and  most 
graphic  example  of  the  pressure  agai 
Honduras. 

The  Economy 

With  a  per  capita  gross  domestic  pro 
uct  (GDP)  of  $708  last  year,  Hondun 
the  least  developed  nation  in  Central 
America  and  the  poorest  nation  in  th 
hemisphere  except  for  Haiti.  The 
prevalence  of  small  farming  and  a 
relative  abundance  of  land  have, 
nonetheless,  enabled  Honduras,  who; 
population  today  is  about  3.8  million, 
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id  many  of  the  social  tensions  that 
e  wracked  its  neighbors. 
Like  its  neighbors,  Honduras  has 
fered  a  sharp  deterioration  in  its 
tis  of  trade  in  the  past  several  years. 
1  current  account  balance  declined 
n  negative  $192  million  in  1979  to  a 
tpling  negative  $321  million  in  1980 
1,  after  certain  austerity  measures 
-e  implemented,  improved  marginally 
legative  $273  million  in  1981.  During 
se  3  years  alone,  Honduras'  exports 
short  of  the  nation's  import  bill  by 
6  million. 

In  1981,  in  order  to  partially  remedy 
;  imbalance,  Honduras  reduced  im- 
ts  sharply.  From  1980-1981,  imports 
lined  from  $1,310  million  to  $1,217 
lion— a  7.1%  decrease  in  nominal 
tis  but  a  reduction  of  more  than  15% 
■eal  terms^  Nevertheless,  net  interna- 
lal  reserves  fell  from  $116  million  in 
'9  to  $8  million  in  1981.  Honduran 
P  grew  by  only  2%  in  real  terms  dur- 
1980  and  showed  no  growth  in  1981. 
ring  into  account  the  rapid  inflow  of 
ngees  and  Honduras'  normal  popula- 
i  growth,  real  per  capita  GDP  has 
lined  for  2  consecutive  years,  with 
dent  consequences  for  employment 
els  and  the  quality  of  life  of  popula- 
i. 

The  United  States  has  helped  to  sup- 
■t  Honduras  with  an  economic 
istance  program  totaling  $43.3 
lion  in  FY  1982,  plus  an  additional 
>  million  to  be  obligated  under  the 
^sident's  Caribbean  Basin  initiative, 
nduras  also  recently  negotiated  a 
ndby  agreement  with  the  Interna- 
nal  Monetary  Fund  which  will  provide 
jstantial  additional  assistance  but  will 
luire  a  program  of  strict  austerity  in 
■  foreign,  public,  and  monetary  sec- 
s.  In  a  move  made  possible  by  the  Oc- 
>er  1980  peace  treaty  formally  ending 
s  1969  hostilities  with  El  Salvador, 
de  between  Honduras  and  El  Salva- 
r  was  officially  reopened  last  week  for 
:  first  time  in  13  years. 

The  orderly  installation  of  the  Suazo 
vernment  has  also  renewed  business 
ifidence.  President  Suazo's  popularity 
i  his  government's  forthrightness  and 
jnhandedness  in  calling  for  hei- 
ghtening have,  thus  far,  minimized 
;entment  at  austerity.  For  example,  a 
,:ent  nationwide  teachers'  strike  was 
icluded  peacefully  and  with  full 
pular  support.  Since  the  inauguration 
the  Suazo  government,  Honduras  has 
.acted  new  mining  legislation  to  attract 
•eign  investors,  formed  a  commission 


to  negotiate  foreign  debt  problems,  and 
concluded  a  long-term  agreement  with 
Texaco.  The  conclusion  of  this  latter 
dispute  puts  Honduras  in  a  stronger 
position  to  participate  in  the  Mexican  / 
Venezuelan  concessionary  petroleum 
facility.  Despite  these  positive 
developments,  short-term  economic  pros- 
pects are  mixed. 

Refugees 

Economic  difficulties  are  sharpened  by  a 
large  refugee  population,  which  con- 
tributes to  the  political  complexity  of  the 
situation  and  places  additional  burdens 
on  the  local  economy  and  social  services. 

In  recent  years,  Honduras  has 
become  a  magnet  for  refugees  from  El 


As  the  Honduran  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  steps 
to  reassert  its  sovereign- 
ty and  control  its  border 
regions  and  frontiers,  it, 
too,  has  become  a  target 
of  externally  supported 
terrorism. 


Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Guatemala.  Al- 
though not  a  signatory  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  and  Protocol  Relating  to 
Refugees,  Honduras  has  demonstrated 
its  humanitarian  concern  by  working 
closely  with  the  U.N.  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  to  provide  protec- 
tion, shelter,  and  food  for  approximately 
30,000  persons  who  have  fled  their 
homelands.  About  one-half  of  these 
refugees  are  Salvadoran.  About  500  are 
from  Guatemala.  The  fastest  growing 
and  potentially  largest  group  of 
refugees,  however,  is  made  up  of  per- 
sons displaced  from  Nicaragua.  More 
than  12,000  Miskito  Indians  alone  fled  to 
Honduras  following  a  series  of  re- 
pressive actions  taken  by  the  Sandinista 
regime.  Recently,  another  influx  of 
about  3,000  Nicaraguan  refugees  also 
entered  Honduras.  Most  of  these 
Nicaraguans,  displaced  by  the  turmoil  of 


the  past  3  years,  have  sought  shelter  in 
the  border  regions  of  Honduras.  Both 
Salvadorans  and  Nicaraguans  sometimes 
exploit  their  location  close  to  the  fron- 
tier to  return  home  for  peaceful  or 
disruptive  purposes. 

National  Security 

In  the  past  few  months  Honduras  has 
been  struck  by  a  wave  of  kidnapings, 
aircraft  hijackings,  bank  robberies,  and 
bombings  of  public  buildings.  To  date  in 
1982,  we  are  aware  of  39  terrorist  in- 
cidents which  have  occurred  in  Hon- 
duras or  were  directed  at  Honduran 
facilities  outside  the  country.  These  in- 
clude the  placement  of  more  than  30 
bombs  and  attacks  on  at  least  three  ma- 
jor U.S.  corporations — Texaco,  IBM, 
and  Air  Florida.  The  most  notable  occur- 
rences were: 

•  March  10 — Texaco  office  bombed. 

•  April  5 — Shooting  attack  on  the 
U.S.  Embassy. 

•  April  20 — Argentine  and  Chilean 
Embassies  bombed. 

•  April  28— Attempt  to  hijack 
domestic  airliner. 

•  July  3 — Honduran  airlines  offices 
bombed  in  San  Jose. 

•  July  4 — Bombing  of  electrical 
power  substations,  temporarily  blacking 
out  Tegucigalpa. 

•  July  23 — Honduran  airlines  office 
bombed  in  Guatemala  City. 

•  August  4 — Air  Florida,  IBM,  and 
TACA  Airlines  (Salvadoran  but  U.S. 
owned)  offices  bombed. 

Like  the  current  hostage  crisis, 
these  attacks,  their  timing,  their  targets, 
and  their  accompanying  propaganda 
have  made  it  obvious  that  they  were  not 
motivated  by  internal  Honduran  issues. 
Rather,  they  are  orchestrated  by 
Nicaragua's  Sandinistas  and  the 
Salvadoran  FMLN  [Farabundo  Marti 
People's  Liberation  Front]  to  intimidate 
the  Honduran  Government.  An  intense 
series  of  terrorist  attacks  immediately 
followed  the  Honduran  army's  deploy- 
ment to  defend  its  border  zones  against 
incursions  by  FMLN  guerrillas.  In 
subsequent  raids  on  subversive 
safehouses,  those  captured  have  mainly 
been  Salvadoran  FMLN  operatives 
assisted  by  some  subordinate  Hon- 
durans. 

The  democratic  government's  reac- 
tion to  terrorist  violence  has  been 
measured  but  firm.  A  stronger  law 
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against  terrorist  activities  was  adopted. 
The  public  security  forces  have 
demonstrated  a  growing  capability  to 
identify  and  locate  terrorists  but  have 
not  provided  the  Marxist  tacticians  with 
the  martyrs  which  they  seek.  On 
September  11,  Honduras  expelled  the 
Nicaraguan  economic  attache  for  "ac- 
tivities contrary  to  national  interests  and 
state  security." 

Popular  reactions  in  Honduras  have 
been  strongly  supportive  of  the  Suazo 
regime.  Hondurans  applauded  the 
passage  of  the  antiterrorism  law.  On 
August  6,  close  to  10,000  people 
marched  through  the  streets  of 
Tegucigalpa  to  show  their  support  of  the 
government  and  the  armed  forces  and 
their  rejection  of  those  who  would  bring 
violence  to  Honduras. 

Although  its  elected  government 
continues  to  enjoy  widespread  popular 
support,  it  is  clear  that  the  national 
security  of  Honduras  is  menaced  by  the 
activities  of  antigovernment  terrorist 
groups  and  by  the  military  might  of  an 
increasingly  hostile  Nicaragua.  Hon- 
duras' rugged  terrain  makes  it  especially 
vulnerable  to  abuses  of  its  territory.  The 
utilization  of  Honduran  territory  by 
Salvadoran  guerrillas  has  already  been 
mentioned.  Honduras  has  also  become  a 
major  thoroughfare  for  leftist  arms  traf- 
fic in  support  of  the  insurgent 
movements  in  El  Salvador  and 
Guatemala.  In  1978  and  1979,  San- 
dinista  forces  operated  freely  from  bases 
within  Honduras,  in  spite  of  the  govern- 
ment's efforts  to  oust  them.  Now,  ter- 
rorist operatives  of  the  Sandinista 
government  have  reversed  the  direction, 
exploiting  Honduran  weaknesses  to 
stage  attacks  on  Honduras  itself. 

This  weekend's  seizure  of  the  San 
Pedro  Sula  Chamber  of  Commerce  il- 
lustrates Honduras'  predicament.  Last 
Friday  evening,  some  15  terrorists 
armed  with  automatic  rifles  and 
dynamite  blasted  their  way  into  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  building.  One 
guard  was  killed  and  two  businessmen 
were  injured.  Revealingly,  the  terrorists' 
demands  do  not  focus  on  Honduran 
issues.  Their  principal  demand,  as  stated 
to  the  press,  is  that  some  60  prisoners 
be  released.  The  individuals  concerned 
are  allegedly  being  held  by  the  Hon- 
duran Government,  apparently  for  in- 
volvement in  arms  shipments  or  other 
guerrilla  activities  tied  to  conflicts  in 
neighboring  nations.  Alejandro 
Montenegro,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
among  those  whose  release  is  sought,  is 
evidently  a  commander  of  the  Ejercito 
Revolucionario  Popular — Popular 
Revolutionary  Army — the  most  violent 


of  the  violent  factions  in  El  Salvador. 

A  second  demand  seeks  the  repeal  of 
Honduras'  new  antiterrorism  law, 
enacted  during  a  period  of  public 
outrage  at  an  airplane  hijacking  in  prog- 
ress at  that  time.  In  short,  the  ter- 
rorists' demands  serve  guerrilla  ac- 
tivities against  neighboring  countries 
and  seek  to  prevent  Honduras  from  tak- 
ing even  legislative  action  to  safeguard 
its  territory. 

The  Nicaraguan  Dimension 

Nicaragua  has  chosen  with  Cuban  sup- 
port to  try  to  take  advantage  of  Hon- 
duras' economic  and  security  weak- 
nesses. Although  Honduran  Foreign 
Minister  Paz  Barnica  has  repeatedly 
reiterated  the  desire  "that  relations  can 
continue  normally,"  the  continued  suc- 
cess of  Honduras'  democratic  experi- 
ment is  clearly  viewed  as  a  threat  by  the 
Marxist-Leninist  regime  in  neighboring 
Nicaragua.  Along  with  Havana,  the  San- 
dinistas are  training,  supplying,  and 
bankrolling  terrorists  in  Honduras. 

Perhaps  most  revealing,  in  light  of 
recent  Nicaraguan  statements  menacing 
Honduras,  is  a  brief  comparison  of  the 
two  nations'  military  capabilities.  Hon- 
duras has  some  13,500  men  under  arms; 
Nicaragua,  with  its  increasing  mobiliza- 
tion of  reservists  ana  militia,  has  some 
75,000.  Although  both  nations  have  rein- 
forced units  along  the  border, 
Nicaraguan  forces  outweigh  the  Hon- 
duran by  approximately  three  to  one. 
The  deterrent  capacity  of  the  Honduran 
Air  Force,  that  nation's  traditional 
defensive  mainstay,  is  in  question. 

Honduras  has  a  few  A-37s  and  a 
squadron  of  Super  Mystere  aircraft,  the 
latter  purchased  in  1969.  In  contrast, 
Nicaragua  is  rumored  to  have  ordered  a 
squadron  of  MiG  jets,  of  unspecified 
type  and  number,  whose  arrival  would 
sharply  alter  the  military  balance  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  Reconstruction 
of  the  Nicaraguan  airports  is  already 
underway,  and  Nicaraguan  pilots  are 
presently  training  in  Eastern  Europe. 

In  sum,  recent  press  portraits  of  the 
Honduran  military  as  the  strongest  in 
Central  America  notwithstanding,  Hon- 
duran units  are  undertrained;  its  total 
military  force  is  much  smaller  than 
either  of  its  neighbors,  El  Salvador  and 
Nicaragua;  and  its  inventory  of 
transportation,  communications,  and  air 
defense  materiel  is  skimpy  and  aging. 
Indeed,  Honduras  has  not  significantly 
increased  its  armed  forces  during  the 
last  few  years. 


The  United  States  has  attempted 
assist  Honduras  to  improve  its  nation 
security  capabilities.  In  FY  1982,  in- 
cluding the  funds  authorized  in  the 
recently  enacted  supplemental  appro- 
priation, we  are  providing  $30  millior 
foreign  military  sales  loans  and  [milit 
assistance  program]  grants.  We  have 
also  agreed  to  fund  an  FY  1983- 
1985  program,  under  the  Department 
Defense  military  construction  budget 
for  improvements  in  Honduran  airpoi 
facilities,  to  which  U.S.  aircraft  wouli 
have  access.  U.S.  military  trainers  in 
Honduras  currently  range  from  30-5' 
persons  on  temporary  duty.  The  con- 
trast between  these  modest  numbers 
and  the  2,000  Cuban,  Soviet,  and  Ea: 
European  military  and  security  perse 
nel  stationed  in  Nicaragua  is  striking 
deed. 

As  this  record  makes  clear, 
Nicaragua  is  the  source  of  many  of  tl 
problems  confronting  Honduras,  dire 
by  its  menacing  and  subversive  initia 
tives,  and  indirectly  by  its  open  supp< 
for  the  armed  insurgencies  in  El 
Salvador  and  Guatemala.  As  the  plac 
refuge  for  thousands  of  other  Centra 
Americans,  as  the  crossroads  of  a 
massive  clandestine  arms  traffic  by  t 
violent  left,  and  as  a  nation  which  sh 
a  long  land  border  with  Nicaragua,  j 
security  of  democratic  Honduras  is  v 
ly  important  to  the  peace  of  Central 
America. 

Nor  is  Honduras  alone  in  feeling 
pressure  from  Nicaragua.  Democrati 
and  army-less  Costa  Rica  has  also  fo 
Nicaragua  to  be  a  dangerous  neighbc 
On  July  4,  coincident  with  bombings 
day  of  electric  power  substations  wh 
temporarily  blacked  out  Tegucigalpa, 
terrorist  bomb  shattered  the  offices 
the  Honduran  airline  in  downtown  S; 
Jose.  Investigation  by  Costa  Rican 
authorities  revealed  that  the  bomb  w 
placed  by  a  member  of  the  Colombia 
M-19  terrorist  group,  acting  on  insti 
tions  from  the  Nicaraguan  Embassy. 
The  Costa  Ricans  actually  tape  recor 
an  incriminating  conversation  betwe< 
Nicaraguan  Embassy  officer  and  the 
Colombian  terrorist.  As  a  direct  resu 
three  Nicaraguan  diplomats  were  ex 
pelled  by  the  Costa  Rican  Governmei 
early  August— just  as,  a  month  later 
Honduras  expelled  the  Nicaraguan 
economic  attache  on  national  securit; 
grounds.  The  Costa  Rican  Foreign 
Ministry  has  formally  detailed  the  re 
of  continuing  FSLN  abuses:  support 
terrorism  and  subversion,  incursions 
other  activity  inside  Costa  Rican  ter- 
ritory by  armed  Sandinista  troops,  a 
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•rassment  of  Costa  Rican  commercial 
1  tourist  traffic  on  the  San  Juan  River 
ich  divides  the  two  countries. 

nduran  Peace  Proposal 

March  23,  Honduras  advanced  a  six- 
nt  proposal,  later  endorsed  by  the 
ited  States,  the  Central  American 
mocratic  Community,  and  numerous 
ler  nations  in  the  hemisphere,  to 
ng  about  peace  in  Central  America. 

First,  the  foundation  should  be  laid 

general  disarmament  in  the  region, 
is  would  involve  not  only  a  halt  to  the 
ns  race,  which  has  caused  so  much 
ision  and  instability,  but  also  a  gen- 
ie reduction  in  armaments  and  in 
litary  personnel  to  minimum  levels 
pessary  for  the  defense  of  sovereignty 
d  territorial  integrity  and  for  the 
tintenance  of  law  and  order,  in  accord- 
ce  with  criteria  acknowledged  in  all 
mocratic  societies.  There  should  also 
agreement  on  the  type  of  weapons  to 
limited  and  prohibited  as  part  of  this 
neral  disarmament  plan. 

Second,  there  should  be  agreement 

reducing,  on  an  objective  and 
asonable  basis,  the  number  of  foreign 
ilitary  and  other  advisers,  as  well  as 
iy  other  elements  likely  to  create  suspi- 
)n  and  uneasiness  or  to  distort  the 
entity  of  the  respective  nations. 

Third,  consideration  should  be  given 
,  and  agreement  reached  on,  ap- 
opriate  mechanisms  to  insure  that, 
rough  a  process  of  international  super- 
sion  and  monitoring  to  which  Hon- 
iras  is  committed,  there  is  comprehen- 
/e  verification  of  compliance.  Such 
pervision  and  monitoring  would  cover 
untries  where  there  are  conflicts  and 
nsitive  areas  which  may  affect  peace 
the  region,  such  as  ports,  airports, 
irder  areas,  and  strategic  sectors.  Hon- 
iras  is  fully  prepared  to  submit  its  ter- 
;ory,  without  reservations,  to  any  type 

international  observation  or  monitor- 
g  that  is  agreed  upon  for  the  purpose 

securing  and  strengthening  regional 
;ace. 

Fourth,  there  should  be  discussion 
,  and  agreement  on,  the  most  appro- 
bate procedures  and  mechanisms  for 
ilting  the  traffic  in  arms  in  the  region. 

Fifth,  there  should  be  absolute 
spect  for  delimited  and  demarcated 
>rders  and  the  traditional  and  jurisdic- 
)nal  frontier  lines  of  states  in  the 
j'gion,  so  that  the  peace  will  not  be 
;)set  by  fresh  disputes  in  matters 
gating  to  territory  or  to  the  sea. 

Sixth,  the  framework  for  a  perma- 
Jnt  multilateral  dialogue  should  be 


defined.  Internally  such  a  dialogue,  on 
the  basis  of  this  initiative,  would  also 
create  the  right  climate  for  political  ar- 
rangements to  strengthen  the  demo- 
cratic and  pluralistic  system,  which  in 
turn  would  reinforce  respect  for  the 
freedom  of  the  people  and  for  their  right 
to  free  expression  of  their  wishes. 

The  Honduran  peace  proposal  ar- 
ticulates a  concrete  framework  for 
regional  peace.  In  early  July  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  Central  American 
Democratic  Community,  El  Salvador, 
Costa  Rica,  and  Honduras— all 
democratically  elected  governments- 
issued  a  joint  statement  condemning 
regional  terrorism  and  subversion,  ex- 
pressing concern  over  the  excessive 
arms  buildup  in  Nicaragua,  and  appeal- 
ing to  Nicaragua  to  respect  the  principle 
of  nonintervention  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  other  countries.  The  declaration  also 
specifically  endorsed  the  Honduran  plan 
for  regional  peace.  The  United  States 
also  supports  the  Honduran  initiative. 

We  are  studying,  with  interest, 
similar  concerns  expressed  recently  by 
the  Presidents  of  Mexico  and  Venezuela. 
To  date,  however,  there  has  been  no 
convincing  indication  that  the  Sandinista 
government  is  willing  to  consider  con- 
crete, practical  measures  for  peace. 

Conclusion 

At  a  time  of  deep  economic  difficulties 
and  grave  political  tensions,  Honduras  is 
a  nation  striving  for  democracy  and 
peace.  Hondurans  are  justifiably  proud 
that,  in  recent  years,  their  country  has 
avoided  the  violent  politics  of  its 
neighbors  and  has  made  demonstrable 
progress  toward  establishing  a  more 
equitable  society,  stronger  democratic 
institutions,  and  a  truly  free  press. 
The  focus  of  U.S.  policy  toward 
Honduras  is  to  support  the  well-being 
and  security  of  a  democratic  regime 
under  pressure  from  external  forces.  We 
are  working  to  help  the  Hondurans  help 
themselves  economically  and  to  bolster 
the  growth  and  maturity  of  their 
democratic  institutions.  Like  Honduras, 
we,  too,  are  searching  for  and  support- 
ing those  who  want  peace  in  embattled 
Central  America. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 


Situation  in 
Guatemala 

by  Stephen  W.  Bosworth 

Statement  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Development  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  on  Au- 
gust 5,  1982.  Mr.  Bosworth  is  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter-American 
Affairs. 1 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  reviewing  brief- 
ly overall  U.S.  policy  and  objectives  in 
Central  America.  Our  goal  is  the  evolu- 
tion of  stable  democratic  societies,  free 
to  concentrate  on  their  economic  and 
social  development,  and  secure  from  ex- 
ternal threat.  To  achieve  that  goal  we 
have: 

•  Supported  developing  democratic 
processes  and  elections  in  El  Salvador, 
Costa  Rica,  and  Honduras; 

•  Developed  a  program  of  compre- 
hensive economic  cooperation  through 
the  Caribbean  Basin  initiative  and  ongo- 
ing foreign  assistance  loans  and  grants; 
and 

•  Provided  security  assistance  to 
some  countries  to  help  them  defend 
themselves  against  externally  supported 
subversion  and  terrorism. 

Our  goal  in  Guatemala  is  the  same 
as  in  the  other  countries  of  the  area.  In 
fact,  as  the  largest  and  most  populous 
country  of  Central  America,  Guatemala 
has  a  crucial,  even  pivotal,  role  in  the 
region.  It  has  considerable  resources, 
but  it  also  has  serious  economic  and 
social  problems  and  faces  an  active, 
Cuban-backed  guerilla  movement. 

Our  efforts  to  establish  the  type  of 
relationship  with  Guatemala  in  which  we 
could  assist  in  meeting  these  problems 
were  largely  blocked  by  the  policies  pur- 
sued by  the  previous  Guatemalan 
Government.  The  deplorable  human 
rights  situation  in  Guatemala  and  the 
lack  of  a  credible  framework  for  prog- 
ress meant  that  we  were  able  to  support 
only  a  few  loans  promoting  basic  human 
needs.  In  brief,  we  could  not  work  with 
a  regime  whose  actions  were  as  abhor- 
rent as  they  were  counterproductive, 
and  our  bilateral  relationship  was  effec- 
tively frozen. 

New  Government's  Actions 

This  pattern  was  broken  on  March  23.  A 
group  of  young  officers  brought  to 
power  a  new  government  determined  to 
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eliminate  official  repression  and  corrup- 
tion, to  improve  conditions  for  all  of 
Guatemala's  peoples,  to  combat  the  in- 
surgency, and  to  return  the  country  to 
democratic  rule.  Since  March  23  a 
number  of  important  steps  have  been 
taken. 

•  The  government  has  reduced 
political  violence,  particularly  in  urban 
areas,  where  its  command  and  control  is 
strongest.  Political  violence  in  rural 
areas  continues  and  may  even  be  in- 
creasing, but  its  use  as  a  political  tactic 
appears  to  be  a  guerrilla  strategy,  not  a 
government  doctrine.  Eyewitness  re- 
ports of  women  among  the  attackers, 
embassy  interviews  with  massacre  sur- 
vivors, the  use  of  weapons  not  in  the 
army  inventory,  and,  most  importantly, 
the  increasing  tendency  of  rural 
villagers  to  seek  the  army's  protection 
all  suggest  that  the  guerrillas  are 
responsible  in  major  part  for  the  rising 
levels  of  violence  in  rural  areas. 

•  No  specific  charges  of  government 
torture  have  been  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion. In  contrast  to  the  past,  the  new 


government  has  publicly  acknowledged, 
though  in  some  cases  belatedly,  deten- 
tions. In  the  two  prominent  instances  in- 
volving Dr.  Juan  Jose  Hurtado  and  16 
students  detained  in  June,  the  govern- 
ment released  Dr.  Hurtado  into  the 
custody  of  the  Guatemalan  Red  Cross 
and  a  representative  of  the  Catholic 
Church;  the  students  were  released  into 
their  parents'  custody.  This  kind  of  ac- 
tion is  unprecedented  in  recent 
Guatemalan  history. 

•  An  amnesty  program  carried  out 
in  June  saw  almost  2,000  people  step 
forward  to  accept  it. 

•  Exiled  religious  workers  have 
been  invited  back  into  the  country  and  a 
constructive  dialogue  opened  with  the 
church.  For  example,  Bishop  Gerardi, 
the  former  president  of  the  Episcopal 
Conference,  has  returned  to  Guatemala 
from  Costa  Rica,  where  he  was  living 
for  his  own  safety.  In  another  instance, 
a  nun,  deported  by  Honduras  for 
distributing  literature  supporting 
Salvadoran  guerrillas,  was  quietly 
released  to  church  authorities  by  the 
Guatemalan  Government. 


Guatemala— A  Profile 


Geography 

Area:  42,000  sq.  mi.  (about  the  size  of  Tenn.). 
Cities:  Capital— Guatemala  City  (pop.  1.5 
million).  Other  Cities— Quezaltenango 
(70,000),  Escuintla  (60,000). 

People 

Population:  7.4  million  (1981  est.).  Annual 
Growth  Rate:  3.1%.  Ethnic  Groups:  Ladino 
(Westernized),  Indian.  Religions:  Roman 
Catholic,  Protestant,  traditional  Mayan. 
Languages:  Spanish,  18  Indian  languages 
(Quiche,  Cakchiquel,  Kekchi). 

Government 

Type:  Military  government.  Independence: 
Sept.  15,  1821.  Constitution:  1965  (suspend- 
ed). Branches:  Executive— president  (chief  of 
state  and  head  of  government),  Council  of 
Ministers  (cabinet).  Legislative— unicameral 
61-seat  Congress  (dissolved).  Suffrage: 
Universal  over  18.  Subdivisions:  22  depart- 
ments and  Guatemala  City. 

Economy 

GNP:  $8.7  billion  (1981  est.).  Annual  Growth 

Rate:  1%  (1981).  Per  Capita  Income:  $1,175. 

Natural  Resources:  Oil,  nickel,  timber, 
shrimp. 

Agricultural  Products:  Corn,  beans,  cof- 
fee, cotton,  cattle,  sugar,  bananas,  spices, 
essential  oils,  timber. 

Industries:  Prepared  food,  textiles,  con- 
struction materials,  tires,  pharmaceuticals. 

Trade  (1981):  Exports— $1.2  billion:  cof- 
fee, cotton,  sugar,  meat,  bananas.  Principal 


Markets— U.S.,  Central  American  Common 
Market  (CACM),  Japan.  Imports— $1.7 
billion:  fuels  and  lubricants,  industrial 
machinery,  motor  vehicles,  iron  and  steel. 
Principal  Suppliers— U.S.,  Japan,  CACM, 
EEC,  Venezuela. 

Official  Exchange  Rate:  1  quetzal  = 
US$1.00. 

U.S.  Aid  Received:  $203  million 
(1967-81). 
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•  In  direct  contrast  to  the  previou: 
government's  exclusive  emphasis  on 
military  action  against  the  guerrillas, 
this  government  is  committed  to  rural 
development.  Even  as  overall  govern- 
ment expenditures  are  being  reduced, 
programs  to  develop  the  social  in- 
frastructure of  the  highlands  are  being 
expanded.  Just  2  weeks  ago,  the  govei 
ment  announced  a  $5  million  program 
provide  minimum  shelter  in  support  ol 
food-for-work  program  to  people  dis- 
placed through  political  strife. 

•  Invitations  have  been  extended  1 
Amnesty  International,  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  and  the  U.N.  Human  Rights 
Commission  to  visit  Guatemala  to  mak 
their  own  evaluation's  of  the  situation, 
late  July,  the  Guatemalan  Foreign 
Minister  received  visiting  West  Germa 
Social  Democrat  Guenter  Herterich.  T 
Lucas  government  had  refused  all  sue 
contacts. 

•  The  government  offered  to  neg( 
ate  unconditionally  with  the  guerrilla 
forces,  a  proposal  which  the  guerrillas 
rejected  without  serious  exploration. 

The  guerrilla  cadres  have  respond 
to  the  new  government  and  its  policie; 
with  increased  violence.  They  are  clea 
responsible  for  the  massacre  of  inno« 
men,  women,  and  children  in  Sanquiy; 
Chichicastenango  in  May,  and  in  the 
region  of  the  Ixil  triangle  in  June.  Thi 
guerrillas  appear  to  have  begun  a  con 
certed  campaign  to  intimidate  Indian 
villagers  from  participating  in  the 
community  defense  forces,  a  popular 
program  responding  to  the  traditional 
efforts  of  these  close-knit  villages  to  \ 
tect  themselves  from  outsiders.  The 
guerrillas  constitute  a  formidable  thn 
to  any  Guatemalan  Government.  Full- 
time, trained,  armed  guerrillas  may 
number  as  many  as  3,500.  This  cadre 
permament  military  units  is  supple- 
mented by  approximately  10,000  ir- 
regular "local  defense"  guerrillas.  A  s 
port  infrastructure  of  some  30,000- 
60,000  sympathizers  constitutes  a  thi) 
level. 

Violence  and  terrorism  compound 
the  economic  problems  presently  con- 
fronting the  new  government.  In  the 
economy's  modern  sector,  1982  prodi 
tion  is  running  10%  below  1981.  Trac 
tional  agriculture  and  handicrafts,  vit 
to  the  people  of  the  highlands,  are  be 
seriously  disrupted.  Liquid  foreign  ex 
change  reserves  are  virtually  exhaust 
Through  May  of  this  year,  foreign  ex 
change  available  for  imports  necessai 
for  industrial  production,  as  well  as  a 
cultural  supplies  and  consumer  goods 
was  42%  below  the  1981  level  for  the 
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me  period.  Although  Guatemala  is  a 
troleum  producer,  actual  current  pro- 
ction  is  only  10%-15%  of  the 
untry's  petroleum  consumption. 

We  welcomed  from  the  start  the 
w  directions  announced  by  the  Rios 
ontt  government,  and  we  have  en- 
uraged  the  new  government  to  make 
nstructive  changes.  However,  we 
•tided  to  wait  for  signs  of  tangible 
ogress  on  areas  of  concern  to  the 
nited  States  before  changing  our  own 
ilicies. 

The  government's  announcement  of 
e  state  of  seige  at  the  beginning  of 
st  month  gave  us  particular  cause  for 
ncern,  even  though  many  countries 
ive  or  have  had  similar  measures.  Now 
at  the  state  of  seige  has  been  in  effect 
r  more  than  a  month,  the  actual  im- 
ementation  appears  much  less  severe 
an  the  rhetoric  that  accompanied  its 
ception  implied.  There  have  been  no 
immary  trials  and  executions. 

We  have  now  concluded  that  the 
word  of  the  past  4  months,  while  not 
2rfeet,  demonstrates  that  the  new 
jvernment  has  a  commitment  to 
psitive  change  and  new  opportunity  in 
uatemala. 

.S.  Approach 

Ve  have,  therefore,  decided  to  move 
>rward  carefully  to  reinforce  the 
ositive  developments  in  Guatemala, 
urther  progress  is  clearly  needed,  and 
fe  believe  U.S.  policy  can  help  by 
scognizing  the  constructive  change 
'hich  has  already  taken  place  and  by 
ncouraging  additional  progress.  By  act- 
lg  now,  we  can  send  the  message  to  all 
Guatemalan  sectors  that  with  im- 
'rovements  in  human  rights  perfor- 
mance, the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
ooperate  in  ways  meaningful  to 
Guatemala's  needs. 

We  believe  our  approach  should  be 
measured.  We  are  proposing  no 
ramatic  new  initiatives.  We  are,  how- 
iver,  accelerating  disbursements  in  our 
jigency  for  International  Development 
AID)  pipeline  and  reallocating  develop- 
ment assistance  funds  from  projects 
ianceled  in  other  countries.  We  have 
|een  responsive  to  Guatemala's  request 
ior  help  to  feed  and  shelter  the 
jhousands  of  people  displaced  by  the 
lighting  in  the  rural  areas.  We  hope  to 
provide  further  assistance  of  this  kind. 

We  welcome  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
,airs  Committee's  decision  to  allot  a  por- 
tion of  the  available  funds  in  the  Carib- 
>ean  Basin  initiative  to  Guatemala  to 
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help  meet  its  critical  balance-of- 
payments  problems.  On  July  18,  Presi- 
dent Rios  Montt  took  note  of  this  con- 
gressional action,  welcomed  it  as  recog- 
nition of  an  improvement  in  human 
rights,  and  said  that  Guatemala  should 
work  even  harder  to  improve  the  human 
rights  situation.  This  is  precisely  the 
message  we  need  to  confirm  to  help  ob- 
tain further  progress. 

Guatemala  is  well-placed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  trade  and  investment  in- 
centives under  the  Caribbean  Basin  ini- 
tiative. At  the  same  time,  we  believe  we 
should  be  prepared  to  support  access  by 
Guatemala  to  the  multilateral  develop- 
ment banks  to  assist  in  financing  sound, 
well-conceived  economic  and  social 
development  projects. 

Our  actions  cannot  be  limited  to 
economic  and  development  assistance 
alone;  that  would  be  unrealistic  consider- 
ing the  threat  posed  by  the  insurgents. 
We  hope  that  the  full  House  and  Senate 
will  support  the  action  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  approving 
$250,000  in  international  military  educa- 
tion and  training  for  FY  1983.  To  fail  to 
do  so  would  ignore  the  security  situation 
of  Guatemala  and  abrogate  our  respon- 
sibility to  help  improve  the  human  rights 
situation  in  all  sectors  of  Guatemalan 
society.  Depending  on  developments  in 
Guatemala,  we  would  be  prepared  to 
consider  authorizing  some  military  sales 
and  additional  security  assistance  to  help 
meet  that  country's  essential  security 
needs.  We  will,  of  course,  continue  to 
consult  closely  with  the  Congress  in  all 
aspects  of  U.S.  policy  toward 
Guatemala. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  importance  of 
Guatemala  to  the  stability  of  Central 
America  and  our  own  vital  national  in- 
terests in  that  region.  After  several 
years  of  escalating  violence,  an  oppor- 
tunity now  exists  for  the  United  States 
to  use  its  influence  to  encourage  the 
development  of  a  new  and  more  humane 
society  for  all  Guatemalans— if  we  act. 
It  would  be  neither  fair  nor  wise  to  turn 
our  back  on  a  country  which  holds  so 
much  potential  for  the  future  of  its  peo- 
ple and  the  region.  Inaction  would 
seriously  jeopardize  continued  human 
rights  improvements,  economic  advance- 
ment, and  political  stability. 


'The  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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MULTILATERAL 

Aviation,  Civil 

Memorandum  of  understanding  concerning 
transatlantic  scheduled  service  air  fares,  with 
annexes.  Done  at  Washington  May  2,  1982. 
Entered  into  force:  Aug.  1,  1982. 

Coffee 

Extension  of  the  international  coffee  agree- 
ment 1976  (TIAS  8683).  Done  at  London 
Sept.  25,  1981. 

Acceptances  deposited:  Burundi,  July  23, 
1982;  Ecuador,  Aug.  2,  1982;  El  Salvador, 
July  19,  1982;  Ivory  Coast,  July  9,  1982; 
Kenya,  June  21,  1982;  Nicaragua,  July  20, 
1982;  Panama,  July  16,  1982;  Papua  New 
Guinea,  July  30,  1982;  Uganda,  Aug.  9,  1982. 
Entered  into  force:  Oct.  1,  1982. 

Customs 

Customs  convention  on  the  international 
transport  of  goods  under  cover  of  TIR 
carnets,  with  annexes.  Done  at  Geneva 
Nov.  14,  1972.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  20, 
1978;  for  the  U.S.  Mar.  18,  1982. 
Accession  deposited:  Spain,  Aug.  11,  1982. 

Education-UNESCO 

Convention  on  the  recognition  of  studies, 
diplomas  and  degrees  concerning  higher 
education  in  the  states  belonging  to  the 
Europe  region.  Done  at  Paris  Dec.  21,  1979. 
Entered  into  force  Feb.  19,  1982.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Netherlands,  June  15, 

1982. 

Environmental  Modification 

Convention  on  the  prohibition  of  military  or 
any  other  hostile  use  of  environmental 
modification  techniques,  with  annex.  Done  at 
Geneva  May  18,  1977.  Entered  into  force 
Oct.  5,  1978;  for  the  U.S.  Jan.  17,  1980. 
TIAS  9614. 
Ratification  deposited:  Belgium,  July  12, 

1982. 

Human  Rights 

International  covenant  on  civil  and  political 
rights.  Done  at  New  York  Dec.  16,  1966. 
Entered  into  force  Mar.  23,  1976. » 
Accession  deposited:  Bolivia,  Aug.  12,  1982. 

International  covenant  on  economic,  social, 

and  cultural  rights.  Done  at  New  York 

Dec.  16,  1966.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  3, 

1976.1 

Accession  deposited:  Bolivia,  Aug.  12,  1982. 

Judicial  Procedure 

Convention  on  the  service  abroad  of  judicial 
and  extrajudicial  documents  in  civil  or  com- 
mercial matters.  Done  at  The  Hague  Nov.  15, 
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1965.  Entered  into  force  Feb.  10,  1969.  TIAS 

6638. 

Extended  to:  Anguilla,  July  30,  1982.2 

Maritime  Matters 

Amendment  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 
1948,  as  amended,  on  the  International 
Maritime  Organization  (TIAS  4044,  6285, 
6490,  8606,  10374).  Adopted  at  London 
Nov.  17,  1977.3 
Acceptance  deposited:  Romania, 

Sept.  14,  1982. 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 
1948,  as  amended,  on  the  International 
Maritime  Organization  (TIAS  4044,  6285, 
6490,  8606,  10374).  Adopted  at  London 
Nov.  15,  1979.3 

Acceptances  deposited:  Peru,  July  28, 
1982;  Qatar,  June  29,  1982;  Romania, 
Sept.  14,  1982. 

Inter- American  convention  on  facilitation  of 
international  waterborne  transportation,  with 
annex.  Signed  at  Mar  del  Plata  June  7,  1963. 
Entered  into  force  Jan.  11,  1981. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  July  23, 
1982. 

Pollution 

Convention  on  long-range  transboundary  air 

pollution.  Done  at  Geneva  Nov.  13,  1979. 3 

Ratifications  deposited:  Belgium,  F.R.G., 

Ireland,  Italy,  Luxembourg,  U.K.,  July  15, 

1982. 

Acceptance  deposited:  Netherlands,  July  15, 

1982. 

Approval  deposited:  European  Economic 

Community,  July  15,  1982. 

Postal 

Constitution  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union, 
with  Final  Protocol.  Done  at  Vienna  July  10, 
1964.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  1,  1966.  TIAS 
5881. 

Additional  protocol  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union.  Done  at  Tokyo 
Nov.  14,  1969.  Entered  into  force  July  1, 
1961.  TIAS  7150. 

Second  additional  protocol  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  Done  at 
Lausanne  July  5,  1974.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  1,  1976.  TIAS  8231. 
Accession  deposited:  Vanuatu,  July  5,  1982. 

General  regulations  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union,  with  final  protocol  and  annex,  and  the 
universal  postal  convention  with  final  pro- 
tocol and  detailed  regulations.  Done  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  Oct.  26,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
July  1,  1981.  TIAS  9972. 
Approvals  deposited:  G.D.R.,  June  30,  1982; 
Norway,  June  18,  1982. 
Ratifications  deposited:  Afghanistan,  May  3, 
L982;  Chile,  May  11,  1982. 
Accessions  deposited:  Cape  Verde,  June  1, 
1982;  Vanuatu,  July  5,  1982. 

Money  orders  and  postal  travellers'  checks 
agreement,  with  detailed  regulations  and 


final  protocol.  Done  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 

Oct.  26,  1979.  Entered  into  force  July  1, 

1982.  TIAS  9973. 

Approval  deposited:  Norway,  June  18,  1982. 

Ratification  deposited:  Chile,  May  11,  1982. 

Accession  deposited:  Cape  Verde,  June  1, 

1982. 

Racial  Discrimination 

International  convention  on  the  elimination  of 
all  forms  of  racial  discrimination.  Adopted  at 
New  York  Dec.  21,  1965.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  4,  1969.1 
Accession  deposited:  Portugal,  Aug.  24,  1982. 

Red  Cross 

Protocol  additional  to  the  Geneva  conventions 
of  Aug.  12,  1949  (TIAS  3362,  3363,  3364, 
3365),  and  relating  to  the  protection  of  vic- 
tims of  international  armed  conflicts  (protocol 
I),  with  annexes.  Adopted  at  Geneva  June  8, 
1977.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  7,  1978.1 
Ratifications  deposited:  Austria,  Aug.  13, 
1982;2'4  Denmark,  June  17,  1982.24 

Protocol  additional  to  the  Geneva  conventions 
of  Aug.  12,  1949  (TIAS  3362,  3363,  3364, 
3365),  and  relating  to  the  protection  of  vic- 
tims of  noninternational  armed  conflicts  (pro- 
tocol II).  Adopted  at  Geneva  June  8,  1977. 
Entered  into  force  Dec.  7,  1978. > 
Ratifications  deposited:  Austria,  Aug.  13, 
1982;2'4  Denmark,  June  17,  1982.24 

Rubber 

International  natural  rubber  agreement, 
1979.  Done  at  Geneva  Oct.  6,  1979.  Entered 
into  force  Apr.  15,  1982.  TIAS  10379. 
Accession  deposited:  Switzerland,  July  22, 

1982. 

Ratification  deposited:  Finland,  Aug.  24, 

1982. 

Sea  Bed  Operations 
(Polymetallic  Nodules) 

Agreement  concerning  interim  arrangements 
relating  to  polymetallic  nodules  of  the  deep 
sea  bed.  Done  at  Washington  Sept.  2,  1982. 
Entered  into  force  Sept.  2,  1982. 
Signatures:  France,  F.R.G.,  U.K.,  U.S., 
Sept.  2,  1982. 

Terrorism 

International  convention  against  the  taking  of 
hostages.  Done  at  New  York  Dec.  17,  1979.3 
Ratification  deposited:  Panama,  Aug.  19, 
1982. 

Trade 

Protocol  extending  the  arrangement  regard- 
ing international  trade  in  textiles  of  Dec.  20, 
1973,  as  extended  (TIAS  7840,  8939).  Done 
at  Geneva  Dec.  22,  1981.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  1,  1982.  TIAS  10323. 
Acceptances  deposited:  Canada,  July  12, 
1982;  El  Salvador,  July  2,  1982;  Jamaica, 
June  22,  1982;  Romania,  July  12,  1982; 
Sweden,  Aug.  20,  1982.6 


Ratifications  deposited:  Austria,  Aug.  24, 
1982;  Finland,  Aug.  23,  1982. 

UNIDO 

Constitution  of  the  U.N.  Industrial  Develop 

ment  Organization,  with  annexes.  Adopted 

Vienna  Apr.  8,  1979.3 

Ratifications  deposited:  Australia,  Nov.  20, 

1981;  Jordan,  Aug.  30,  1982;  St.  Lucia, 

Aug.  11,  1982. 

Signatures:  Canada,  Aug.  31,  1982;  Angola 

Sept.  3,  1982;  Antigua  and  Barbuda,  Sept. 

1982. 

Weapons 

Convention  on  prohibitions  or  restrictions  c 
the  use  of  certain  conventional  weapons 
which  may  be  deemed  to  be  excessively  in- 
jurious or  to  have  indiscriminate  effects. 
Adopted  at  Geneva  Oqt.  10,  1980.3 
Ratifications  deposited:  Czechoslovakia, 
Aug.  31,  1982;  Switzerland,  Aug.  20,  1982. 

Protocols  to  the  convention  on  prohibitions 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  certain  conventioi 
weapons  which  may  be  deemed  to  be  ex- 
cessively injurious  or  to  have  indiscriminate 
effects.  Done  at  Geneva  Oct.  10,  1980.3 
Acceptance  deposited:  Switzerland,  Aug.  2( 

1982. 

Women 

Convention  on  the  elimination  of  all  forms 
discrimination  against  women.  Adopted  at 
New  York  Dec.  18,  1979.  Entered  into  fore 
Sept.  3,  1981.1 

Ratifications  deposited:  Congo,  July  26,  191 
Dominican  Rep.,  Sept.  2,  1982;  Guatemala, 
Aug.  12,  1982;  Guinea,  Aug.  9,  1982. 

World  Heritage 

Convention  concerning  the  protection  of  th 
world  cultural  and  natural  heritage.  Done  i 
Paris  Nov.  23,  1972.  Entered  into  force  De 
17,  1975.  TIAS  8226. 
Ratification  deposited:  Benin,  June  14,  198 

World  Health  Organization 

Amendments  to  Articles  24  and  25  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  World  Health  Organiza 
tion,  as  amended.  (TIAS  1808,  8086,  8534) 
Adopted  at  Geneva  May  17,  1976  by  the  2! 
World  Health  Assembly.3 
Acceptances  deposited:  Brazil,  Aug.  27,  19 
Chile,  Aug.  5,  1982;  Lebanon,  June  21,  19£ 
Sudan,  July  13,  1982. 

Amendment  to  Article  74  of  the  Constituti 
of  the  World  Health  Organization,  as  amen 
ed.  (TIAS  1808,  8086,  8534).  Adopted  at 
Geneva  May  18,  1978  by  the  31st  World 
Health  Assembly.3 

Acceptances  deposited:  Jordan,  Aug.  30, 
1982;  United  Arab  Emirates,  Aug.  18,  198 
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ATERAL 

entina 

eement  amending  the  agreement  of  Sept. 
1977,  as  amended,  relating  to  air 
sport  services  (TIAS  8978).  Effected  by 
lange  of  letters  at  Buenos  Aires  Aug.  13, 
I.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  13,  1982. 

gladesh 

eement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales 
gricultural  commodities  of  Mar.  8,  1982. 
;cted  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Dacca 
]  23  and  24,  1982.  Entered  into  force 
;.  24,  1982. 

undi 

eement  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a 
ce  Corps  program  in  Burundi.  Effected 
■xchange  of  notes  at  Bujumbura  Aug.  31, 
I.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  31,  1982. 


eement  amending  the  agreement  of 
t.  17,  1980,  as  amended  (TIAS  9820, 
71),  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and 
imade  fiber  textiles  and  textile  products. 
;cted  by  exchange  of  letters  at 
shington  July  16  and  19,  1982.  Entered 
force  July  19,  1982. 

tocol  amending  the  agreement  of  Sept. 
1980,  relating  to  civil  air  transport,  with 
exes  and  exchanges  of  letters  (TIAS 
26).  Signed  at  Beijing  Aug.  19,  1982. 
ered  into  force  Aug.  19,  1982. 

ninican  Republic 

•eement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales 
.gricultural  commodities  of  May  21,  1982 
\S  10391).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
Santo  Domingo  Aug.  2  and  26,  1982. 
;ered  into  force  Aug.  26,  1982. 

Kpt 

■eement  amending  the  project  grant 
eement  of  Sept.  3,  1977  (TIAS  9332),  as 
;nded,  for  family  planning.  Signed  at 
ro  June  14,  1982.  Entered  into  force 
e  14,  1982. 

st  amendment  to  project  grant  agreement 
>ept.  22,  1981  (TIAS  10278),  and  second 
?ndment  to  project  loan  agreement  of 
>t.  29,  1977  (TIAS  9465),  as  amended,  for 
ro  Water  Supply,  with  annex.  Signed  at 
ro  Aug.  16,  1982.  Entered  into  force 
a;.  16,  1982. 

>gram  grant  agreement  for  decentraliza- 
i  sector  support,  with  annex.  Signed  at 
ro  Aug.  29,  1982.  Entered  into  force  Aug. 
1982. 

st  amendment  to  the  grant  agreement  of 

J.  5,  1982  (TIAS  10347),  for  commodity 

)orts,  with  annex.  Signed  at  Cairo 

g.  31,  1982.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  31, 

S2. 

-aty  concerning  the  reciprocal  encourage- 
nt  and  protection  of  investments,  with  an- 
<  and  protocol.  Signed  at  Washington 


Sept.  29,  1982.  Enters  into  force  30  days 
after  date  of  exchange  of  instruments  of 
ratification. 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 

Memorandum  of  understanding  on  the  Roent- 
gensatellit  program.  Signed  at  Vienna 
Aug.  8,  1982.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  8, 
1982. 

Ghana 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, relating  to  the  agreement  of  Apr.  4, 
1980  (TIAS  9738).  Signed  at  Accra,  Aug.  19, 
1982.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  19,  1982. 

Haiti 

Agreement  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Peace  Corps  program  in  Haiti.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Port-au-Prince  Aug.  12 
and  13,  1982.   Entered  into  force  Aug.  13, 
1982. 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities amending  the  agreement  of  May  28, 
1982,  with  memorandum  of  understanding. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Port-au- 
Prince  Aug.  17  and  18,  1982.  Entered  into 
force  Aug.  18,  1982. 

Israel 

Second  amendment  to  the  agreement  of 
Dec.  31,  1982  (TIAS  10283),  relating  to  a 
cash  assistance  grant  to  Israel.  Signed  at 
Israel  May  18,  1982.  Entered  into  force  May 
18,  1982.  TIAS  10394. 

Japan 

Agreement  concerning  fisheries  off  the  coast 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  with  an- 
nexes and  agreed  minutes.  Signed  at 
Washington  Sept.  10,  1982.  Enters  into  force 
on  a  date  to  be  agreed  upon  in  an  exchange 
of  notes  between  the  two  governments, 
following  the  completion  of  their  internal  pro- 
cedures necessary  for  the  entry  into  force  of 
the  agreement. 

Lebanon 

Agreement  on  United  States  participation  in 
a  multinational  force  in  Beirut.  Effected  by 
exchange  of  notes  at  Beirut  Aug.  18  and  20, 
1982.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  20,  1982. 

Liberia 

Agreement  for  reciprocal  relief  from  double 
taxation  on  earnings  from  operation  of  ships 
and  aircraft.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Monrovia  July  1  and  Aug.  11,  1982. 
Entered  into  force  Aug.  11,  1982. 

Madagascar 

Agreement  for  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities, relating  to  the  agreement  of 
Aug.  19,  1981  (TIAS  10218).  Signed  at  An- 
tananarivo Aug.  12,  1982.  Entered  into  force 
Aug.  12,  1982. 

Mexico 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of  June 
2,  1977  (TIAS  8952),  relating  to  additional 


cooperative  arrangements  to  curb  the  illegal 
traffic  in  narcotics.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
letters  at  Mexico  Aug.  6,  1982.  Entered  into 
force  Aug.  6,  1982. 

Morocco 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales 
of  agricultural  commodities  of  Jan.  19,  1982 
(TIAS  10361).  Effected  by  exchange  of  let- 
ters at  Rabat  Aug.  13  and  18,  1982.  Entered 
into  force  Aug.  18,  1982. 

Norway 

Basic  military  support  agreement,  with  an- 
nex. Signed  at  Stuttgart-Vaihingen  and  Oslo 
Jan.  29  and  Aug.  20,  1982.  Entered  into 
force  Aug.  20,  1982. 

Panama 

Agreement  concerning  participation  by 
members  of  the  Panama  Canal  Commission 
and  U.S.  forces  in  the  Panamanian  social 
security  system.  Effected  by  exchange  of 
notes  at  Panama  Mar.  9,  1982.  Entered  into 
force  Mar.  9,  1982. 

Agreement  concerning  disposition  of  the 
Mount  Hope  warehouse  and  transportation 
areas.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Panama  Feb.  12  and  May  7,  1982.  Entered 
into  force  May  7,  1982. 

Agreement  concerning  transfer  of  Mindi  and 
Coco  Solo  housing  units  from  the  U.S.  to 
Panama.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Panama  Aug.  9  and  11,  1982.  Entered  into 
force  Aug.  11,  1982. 

Philippines 

Convention  with  respect  to  taxes  on  income. 
Signed  at  Manila  Oct.  1,  1976. 
Ratifications  exchanged:  Sept.  16,  1982.6 
Entered  into  force:  Oct.  16,  1982.6 

Agreement  continuing  the  operations  of  the 
U.S.  Veterans  Administration  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Signed  at  Manila  July  28,  1982. 
Entered  into  force  July  28,  1982;  effective 
Oct.  1,  1982. 

Agreement  on  the  development  and  facilita- 
tion of  reciprocal  tourism.  Signed  at 
Washington  Sept.  17,  1982.  Entered  into 
force  Sept.  17,  1982. 

Singapore 

Memorandum  of  understanding  on  the  ex- 
change of  service  personnel  between  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  Republic  of  Singapore  Air  Force 
and  on  the  general  conditions  which  will  ap- 
ply to  the  exchange  of  such  personnel.  Signed 
at  Singapore  and  Washington  July  19  and 
Sept.  1,  1982.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  1, 
1982. 

Spain 

Agreement  extending  the  treaty  of  friendship 
and  cooperation  of  Jan.  24,  1976  (TIAS 
8360).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Madrid  Sept.  4,  1981.  Entered  into  force  pro- 
visionally Sept.  4,  1982;  definitively  May  10, 
1982. 
Ratified  by  Spain:  May  10,  1982. 
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Ratifications  exchanged:  May  10,  1982. 
Proclaimed  by  the  President:  Sept.  13,  1982. 

Sudan 

Agreement  regarding  the  consolidation  and 
rescheduling  of  certain  debts  owed  to, 
guaranteed,  or  insured  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  its  agencies,  with  annexes.  Signed 
at  Khartoum  July  20,  1982.  Entered  into 
force  Aug.  23,  1982. 

Switzerland 

Arrangement  for  the  exchange  of  technical 
information  and  cooperation  in  nuclear  safety 
matters,  with  patent  addendum.  Signed  at 
Bethesda  and  Bern  July  20  and  Aug.  10, 
1982.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  10,  1982. 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Agreement  on  procedures  for  mutual 
assistance  in  the  administration  of  justice  in 
connection  with  matters  relating  to  the  in- 
vestigation designated  as  MA-106.  Signed  at 
Washington  June  7,  1982.  Entered  into  force 
June  7,  1982. 

Tunisia 

Mapping,  charting  and  geodesy  cooperative 
and  exchange  agreement,  with  annexes. 
Signed  at  Tunis  Dec.  8,  1980.  Entered  into 
force  Dec.  8,  1980. 

Amendment  1  to  the  agreement  of  Dec.  8, 
1980.  Signed  at  Tunis  and  Washington 
July  14  and  Aug.  31,  1982.  Entered  into 
force  Aug.  31,  1982. 

U.S.S.R. 

Agreement  extending  the  agreement  of 
Oct.  20,  1975,  as  extended  (TIAS  8206, 
10237),  on  the  supply  of  grain  by  the  U.S.  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  Moscow  Aug.  4  and  20,  1982.  Entered  into 
force  Aug.  20,  1982. 

Zaire 

Agreement  regarding  the  consolidation  and 
rescheduling  of  certain  debts  owed  to, 
guaranteed,  or  insured  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  its  agencies,  with  annexes.  Signed 
at  Kinshasa  July  23,  1982.  Entered  into  force 
Aug.  30,  1982,  for  the  first  consolidation 
period;  enters  into  force  for  the  second  con- 
solidation period  upon  receipt  by  Zaire  of 
written  notice  from  the  U.S.  that  the  U.S. 
considers  Zaire  in  compliance  with  the  condi- 
tions stated  in  Article  IV,  paragraph  3,  of  the 
Paris  agreed  minute. 


'Not  in  force  for  the  U.S. 
2With  declaration(s). 
3  Not  in  force. 
4 With  reservation(s). 
5 With  statement. 
6With  reservations  and  under- 
standings. ■ 


September  1982 


September  1 

Last  shipload  of  Palestinian  and  Syrian  guer- 
rillas leaves  west  Beirut. 

President  Reagan,  in  a  nationally  tele- 
vised address,  calls  for  a  "fresh  start"  on  a 
broader  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  In  present- 
ing the  U.S.  position,  the  President  proposes 
four  key  issues: 

•  Self  government  by  the  Palestinians  of 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  in  association  with 
Jordan; 

•  A  settlement  freeze  by  Israel; 

•  Guarantees  for  the  security  of  Israel; 
and 

•  An  undivided  Jerusalem,  with  its  final 
status  decided  through  negotiations. 

September  2 

In  a  special  session,  Israeli  Cabinet  adopts  a 
resolution  rejecting  President  Reagan's  pro- 
posal, asserting  that  such  a  plan  would  help 
create  a  Palestinian  state  that  would  en- 
danger Israel's  security  and  that  Israel,  in 
response  to  the  settlement  freeze,  "will  con- 
tinue to  establish  them  [settlements]  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  natural  right." 

Lebanese  forces  take  full  control  of  west 
Beirut. 

September  6 

U.S.  issues  a  temporary  denial  order  pro- 
hibiting export  of  U.S.  oil  and  gas  equipment 
to  an  Italian  firm  for  violating  a  U.S.  em- 
bargo on  pipeline  shipments  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

September  7 

President  Reagan  presents  the  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom,  the  nation's  highest 
civilian  award,  to  Philip  C.  Habib  for  "his 
skillful  diplomacy  and  tireless  activity"  in 
bringing  about  a  "cease-fire  in  Lebanon  and 
the  resolution  of  the  west  Beirut  crisis." 
Vigdis  Finnbogadottir,  President  of 
Iceland,  makes  an  official  working  visit  to 
Washington,  D.C.  Sept.  7-10,  1982. 

September  8 

The  following  newly  appointed  Ambassadors 
present  their  credentials  to  President 
Reagan:  Benjamin  T.  Romualdez  of  the 
Philippines;  Alejandro  Begh  Villegas  of 
Uruguay;  Sir  Robert  Carrington  Cotton  of 
Australia;  Lt.  General  (retired)  A.  Hasnan 
Habib  of  Indonesia;  Lamin  Abdou  M bye  of 
the  Gambia;  Leonardo  Charles  de  Zaffiri 
Duarte  Mathisa  of  Portugal;  and  Sir  Oliver 
Wright  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

President  Reagan  announces  the  second 
phase  of  U.S.  diplomacy  in  Lebanon  and  the 
prospects  for  the  Middle  East  initiative  by 
reaffirming  the  following  principal  objectives: 

•  The  removal  of  all  foreign  military 
forces  from  Lebanon; 

•  Strengthening  the  central  government 
to  establish  its  authority  throughout  the 
country; 


•  Seeing  that  Lebanon  never  again 
becomes  a  launching  pad  for  attacks  on 
Israel;  and 

•  Calling  on  all  parties  in  Lebanon  to 
maintain  the  cease-fire  so  that  diplomacy  c 
succeed. 

The  President  also  announces  formatic 
of  an  interagency  steering  group  on  Lebar 
to  be  chaired  by  Deputy  Secretary  of  Stat 
Kenneth  W.  Dam  who  will  coordinate  the 
political,  economic,  and  security  assistance 
dimensions  of  U.S.  policy;  the  appointmen 
M.  Peter  McPherson,  Director  of  AID,  wfc 
will,  in  addition  to  his  role  as  the  Presider 
personal  representative  for  relief  in  Lebai 
assume  responsibility  for  reconstruction  ii 
that  area;  and  accorded  the  personal  rank 
Ambassador  to  Morris  Draper  appointing 
special  negotiator  for  Lebanon.  Ambassac 
Draper  will  return  to'  Lebanon  to  continue 
work  already  begun. 

September  9 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  issues  a  t< 
porary  denial  order  prohibiting  export  of 
U.S.  oil  and  gas  equipment,  services,  and 
related  technology  to  a  British  firm  and  t 
of  its  subsidiaries  for  violating  a  U.S.  em- 
bargo against  the  Soviet  Union's  natural 
pipeline. 

September  10 

Multinational  peacekeeping  force,  includii 
the  U.S.  Marine  contingent,  begins 
withdrawal  from  Beirut. 

September  13 

Two  new  developments  reported  in  the 
Lebanon  fighting— clashes  in  Beirut  betv 
government  and  leftist  militia  forces  and 
Israeli  air  strikes  against  Syrian  position 
Lebanon— create  growing  concern  by  th( 
U.S.  The  White  House  issues  a  statemen 
"urging  all  concerned  to  avoid  provocatio 
exercise  restraint,"  thereby  contributing 
for  peace  by  the  citizens  in  that  area.  Co 
menting  on  the  Israeli  strikes,  the  State 
Department  again  calls  "on  all  involved  t 
with  the  greatest  restraint  and  to  refrair 
from  further  military  actions." 

September  14 

Lebanon's  president-elect,  Bashir  Gemay 
killed  in  a  bomb  blast  at  his  party  head- 
quarters. 

September  15 

Philippines  President  Ferdinand  E.  Man 
makes  a  state  visit  to  the  U.S.  Septem- 
ber 15-27  and  to  Washington,  D.C. 
September  15-20,  1982. 

State  Department  issues  a  statemen' 
deploring  the  assassination  of  Gemayel  a 
urging  Israeli  officials  to  "do  nothing  to 
crease  tensions,"  again  calling  on  all  par 
to  "exercise  restraint,"  and  expressing  fi 
support  of  the  Lebanese  Government  foi 
ternal  unity  and  withdrawal  of  all  foreig 
troops." 

Israeli  troops  and  tanks  move  into  v. 
Beirut.  Israeli  officials  state  that  their  a 
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imited  to  restore  order  and  stability, 
me  Minister  Shaffik  al-Wazzan  calls  for 
withdrawal  of  the  Israeli  troops. 

Hember  16 

ports  say  that  Israeli  troops  seize  control 
most  of  west  Beirut.  In  Jerusalem,  the 
•einment  says  that  troops  would  withdraw 
en  Lebanese  forces  are  ready  to  take  over. 
White  House  and  State  Department  state- 
nts,  the  U.S.  expresses  its  full  support  for 

Lebanese  Government's  "call  for  the  with- 
iwal  of  Israeli  forces  which  are  in  clear 
lation  of  the  cease-fire  understanding  to 
ich  Israel  is  a  party." 

In  Tehran,  former  Iranian  Foreign 
nister  Sadegh  Ghotzbadeh  is  executed  for 
tting  to  overthrow  and  kill  the  Ayatollah 
cmeini. 

ptember  16-18 

banese  Christian  militiamen  are  reported 
have  killed  about  300  or  more  Palestinian 
n,  women,  and  children  in  the  Shatila  and 
3ra  refugee  camps  on  the  southern  edge  of 
st  Beirut. 

President  Reagan,  in  a  statement,  ex- 
?sses  "outrage  and  revulsion"  over  the 
.ssacre,  demands  that  the  Israeli  Govern- 
nt  "immediately  withdraw  its  forces,"  and 
res  the  Lebanese  to  "unite  quickly  in  sup- 
rt  of  their  government  and  their  constitu- 
nal  processes  and  to  work  for  the  future 
>y  so  richly  deserve." 

ptember  17 

e  13-year  coalition  government  of  West 
rmany,  headed  by  Chancellor  Schmidt,  col- 
>ses  after  the  resignation  of  four  cabinet 
'mbers  from  the  Free  Democratic  Party, 
hmidt  proposes  new  elections;  however, 
;lmut  Khol,  the  leader  of  the  opposition 
iristian  Democrats,  states  that  his  party 
11  attempt  to  put  together  a  new  govern- 
;nt  with  the  Free  Democrats. 

By  unanimous  vote,  the  U.N.  Security 
mncil  adopts  Resolution  520  which  "con- 
mns  the  recent  Israeli  incursion"  into  west 
^irut  and  demands  an  immediate  with- 
awal. 

•ptember  19 

'  unanimous  vote,  U.N.  Security  Council 
opts  Resolution  521  which: 

•  Condemns  the  "criminal  massacre  of 
destinian  civilians  in  Beirut"; 

•  Reaffirms  Resolutions  512  and  513; 

•  Authorizes  the  Secretary  General  "as 
immediate  step  to  increase  the  number  of 

lited  Nations  observers  in  and  around 
rirut  from  10  to  50  .  .  .  "; 

•  Requests  the  Secretary  General  and 

e  Lebanese  Government  to  consult  in  order 
"ensure  the  rapid  deployment  of  those 
servers  .  .  . "; 

•  Requests  the  Secretary  General  to  "ini- 
ite  appropriate  consultations  and  in  par- 
:ular  consultations  with  the  Government  of 
'banon  on  additional  steps  which  the  Coun- 

might  take  .  .  .  ";  and 

•  Insists  that  "all  concerned  must  permit 


the  United  Nations  observers  and  forces 
established  by  the  Security  Council  in 
Lebanon  to  be  deployed  and  to  discharge 
their  mandates.  .  .  ." 

In  Sweden's  parliamentary  elections,  the 
Social  Democrats  Party,  led  by  former  Prime 
Minister  Olaf  Palme,  is  given  166  seats. 
Coupled  with  the  coalition  Communist  Party's 
20  seats,  this  gives  Palme  a  23-seat  majority 
in  the  349-member  legislature. 

September  20 

Responding  to  the  Beirut  massacre,  the 
Lebanese  Cabinet  requests  the  U.S.,  France, 
and  Italy  to  send  troops  for  a  new  multina- 
tional (MNF)  force  to  return  to  west  Beirut. 
President  Reagan  announces  agreement 
among  the  three  nations  to  form  a  new  force 
and  that  Israel  must  give  its  permission  for 
the  MNF  and  agree  to  withdraw  its  forces 
from  that  city. 

A  rightist  group  calling  itself  "The  Front 
for  the  Liberation  of  Lebanon  from 
Foreigners"  claims  responsibility  for  the 
massacre. 

September  21 

Thirty-seventh  annual  session  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  opens  in  New  York. 

Amin  Gemayel,  40-year-old  brother  of  the 
assassinated  Bashir,  is  elected  President  of 
Lebanon  by  near  consensus  vote. 

Israel  accepts  U.S.  proposal  to  send  a 
three-nation  peacekeeping  force  into  Beirut 
but  rejects  a  call  by  the  parliamentary  opposi- 
tion to  establish  an  independent  commission 
of  inquiry  into  the  Beirut  massacre. 

September  23 

Amin  Gemayel  is  sworn  in  as  President  of 
Lebanon  for  a  6-year  term  succeeding  Presi- 
dent Elias  Sarkis. 

September  24 

The  following  newly  appointed  Ambassadors 
present  their  credentials  to  President 
Reagan:  Christian  Lingama-Toleque  of  the 
Central  African  Republic;  Layachi  Yaker  of 
Algeria;  Nuno  Aguirre  de  Career  of  Spain; 
Carlos  Despradel  Rogues  of  the  Dominican 
Republic;  and  Lucio  Garcia  del  Solar  of 
Argentina. 

At  a  resumed  meeting  of  its  seventh 
emergency  special  session,  U.N.  General 
Assembly  adopts  a  Resolution: 

•  Condemning  the  "criminal  massacre  of 
Palestinian  and  other  civilians  in  Beirut .  .  .  "; 

•  Urging  the  Security  Council  to  "in- 
vestigate," the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
massacre  and  to  make  its  findings  available 
to  the  public  .  .  .  "; 

•  Supporting  "fully  the  provisions  of 
Security  Council  resolutions  508  (1982)  and 
509  (1982)"; 

•  Urging  the  Security  Council,  "that  if 
Israel  continues  failure  to  comply  with  resolu- 
tions 508  and  509  and  the  present  resolution, 
"to  meet  in  order  to  consider  practical  ways 
and  means  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations"; 

•  Reaffirming  the  "fundamental  principle 


of  the  inadmissibility  of  the  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory by  force"; 

•  Resolving  that  "in  conformity  with  its 
resolution  194  (III)  and  subsequent  relevant 
resolutions,"  Palestinian  refugees  be  allowed 
to  return  to  their  homes  and  property  and 
that  Israel  immediately  and  unconditionally 
comply  with  the  present  resolution; 

•  Calling  upon  "all  States  and  interna- 
tional agencies  and  organizations"  to  continue 
providing  extensive  humanitarian  aid  to  the 
victims  of  the  Israeli  invasion  of  Lebanon"; 
and 

•  Requesting  the  "Secretary  General  to 
prepare  a  photographic  exhibit  of  the 
massacre  ..."  and  to  display  it  in  the  U.N. 
visitors'  hall. 

Following  a  vote  which  rejected  Israel's 
credentials,  the  U.S.  delegation,  led  by  Depu- 
ty Secretary  of  Energy  W.  Kenneth  Davis, 
withdraws  from  the  26th  General  Conference 
of  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA),  being  held  in  Vienna.  The  U.S., 
voting  along  with  38  other  delegations  to  ac- 
cept Israel's  credentials  (41  votes  against), 
asserts  "that  Israel  is  a  member  in  good 
standing  and  that  its  credentials  were  proper- 
ly presented,"  considers  such  "action  to  be  il- 
legal and  to  have  resulted  from  highly  ir- 
regular voting  procedures,"  and  also  believes 
that  the  "introduction  of  strictly  political 
issues  into  a  credentials  procedure"  damages 
the  IAEA's  integrity  as  well  as  the  entire 
U.N.  system. 

September  25 

Foreign  Minister  Siddhi  Savetsila  of  Thailand 
makes  official  working  visit  to  Washington, 
D.C.  September  23-25,  1982,  to  discuss  with 
high-level  officials  a  broad  range  of  topics 
which  included  ASEAN,  Kampuchea, 
U.S.-Thai  security  relationship,  and  other 
political  and  economic  issues,  including  the 
refugee  problem. 

September  26 

Secretary  Shultz  departs  Washington  for 
New  York  to  attend  the  37th  annual  session 
of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 

September  28 

Third  U.N.  Conference  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
approves  a  draft  final  act  and  accepts  an  in- 
vitation from  Jamaica  to  host  the  formal  sign- 
ing ceremony  December  6-10,  1982. 

Israeli  Government  agrees  to  establish  a 
judicial  commission  to  carry  out  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  Beirut  massacre. 

Israeli  Army  completes  withdrawal  from 
Port  of  Beirut,  but  some  soldiers  remain  posi- 
tioned at  the  airport,  south  of  the  city. 

International  Telecommunication  Union 
holds  11th  Plenipotentiary  Conference 
September  28-November  5,  in  Nairobi, 
Kenya.  Chairman  of  U.S.  delegation  is  at- 
torney Michael  R.  Gardner. 

September  29 

President  Ricardo  de  la  Espriella  of  Panama 
makes  an  official  working  visit  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  September  29-October  2,  1982. 
After  a  3-day  delay,  U.S.  Marines  land  in 
Beirut  to  join  Italian  and  French  soldiers 
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charged  with  helping  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment establish  its  authority  over  all  of  Beirut 
which  includes  assuring  the  safety  of  the 
civilian  population  in  the  city. 

U.S.  and  Egypt  sign  a  bilateral  invest- 
ment treaty.  Principal  provisions  of  the  trea- 
ty include: 

•  National  or  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment for  investments  of  nationals  and  com- 
panies of  each  party; 

•  Free  transferability  of  capital,  returns, 
and  other  funds; 

•  Standards  of  expropriation  and  com- 
pensation; and 

•  Dispute  settlement  procedures. 

The  treaty  is  the  U.S.  first  bilateral  invest- 
ment treaty. 

September  30 

A  U.S.  Marine  is  killed  and  three  others 
wounded  by  unexploded  cluster  munitions  at 
Beirut  International  Airport.  ■ 
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Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Press  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

No.        Date  Subject 

*269      9/2        Shultz:  interview  on  ABC-TV's 
"Good  Morning  America." 

270      9/7        Shultz:  interview  on  CBS-TV's 
"Face  the  Nation,"  Sept.  4. 

*271      9/8        U.S.  Organization  for  the  In- 
ternational Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Consultative  Com- 
mittee (CCITT),  study  group 
C,  Sept.  23. 

*272      9/8        Advisory  Committee  to  U.S. 
Section,  International  North 
Pacific  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion, Sept.  23. 

*273      9/8        Advisory  Committee  to  the 

U.S.  National  Section  of  the 
Inter-American  Tropical 
Tuna  Commission,  Sept.  28. 

*274      9/8        Advisory  Committee  to  the 

U.S.  National  Section  of  the 
International  Commission 
for  the  Conservation  of 
Atlantic  Tunas,  Oct.  5  and  6. 

*275      9/8        Robert  H.  Phinny  sworn  in  as 
Ambassador  to  Swaziland, 
Aug.  23  (biographic  data). 

*276      9/9        Shultz:  statement  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

277  9/10      Shultz:  statement  before  the 

Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

278  9/13      Shultz:  address  before  the 

United  Jewish  Appeal,  N.Y., 
Sept.  12. 
•279      9/13      Shipping  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (SCC),  committee  on 
ocean  dumping,  Sept.  16. 


*280      9/13 


*281      9/13 


•282      9/13 


"283 
"284 
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9/13 


"285      9/13 


"286      9/15 


*287 
288 


9/10 
9/16 


*289      9/17 


*290 

9/21 

291 

9/21 

*292 

9/21 

*293      9/24 


*294 
*295 


9/24 
9/24 


"296      9/24 


297 

298 

9/24 

299 

9/24 

300 

9/27 

*301      9/28 


*302      9/30 


U.S.  Organization  for  the  In- 
ternational Radio  Con- 
sultative Committee  (CCIR), 
study  group  D,  Oct.  6. 
SCC,  Subcommittee  on  Safety 
of  Life  at  Sea  (SOLAS), 
working  group  on  radiocom- 
munications,  Oct.  7. 
SCC,  SOLAS,  working  group 
on  standards  of  training  and 
watchkeeping,  Oct.  12. 
SCC,  SOLAS,  Oct.  12. 
Advisory  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Investment,  Tech- 
nology, and  Development, 
Nov.  3. 
Program  for  the  state  visit  of 
Philippine  President 
Ferdinand  E.  Marcos, 
Sept.  15-21. 
Shultz:  remarks  on  two  De- 
partment of  State  nominees, 
Sept.  14. 
U.S.,  Japan  sign  new  fisheries 

agreement. 
Marcos  visit  spurs  conclusion 
of  avoidance  of  double  taxa- 
tion and  air  transport  agree- 
ments. 
Abbot  Washburn  appointed 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  regional  Admini- 
strative Radio  Conference 
for  Planning  the  Broad- 
casting-Satellite Service  in 
Region  2. 
U.S.,  France  review  scientific 

cooperation. 
Shultz:  interview  on  NBC-TV's 

"Today"  show. 
Presidential  Commission  on 
Broadcasting  to  Cuba, 
Sept.  30. 
U.S.,  Japan  amend  arrange- 
ment concerning  trade  in 
textiles,  Sept.  1. 
U.S.,  Thailand  amend  textile 
agreement,  Aug.  26  and  27. 
U.S.,  Singapore  amend  textile 
agreement,  Aug.  26  and 
Sept.  20. 
U.S.,  Mexico  amend  textile 
agreement,  July  26  and 
Aug.  19. 
Not  issued. 
U.S.,  Sri  Lanka  amend  textile 

agreement,  Aug.  20. 
U.S.,  Colombia  amend  textile 
agreement,  June  10  and  16. 
U.S.  submits  its  pleadings  to 
the  ICJ  concerning  the  mari- 
time boundary  with  Canada. 
Program  for  the  visit  of  Pana- 
manian President  Ricardo  de 
la  Esprilla,  Sept.  29-Oct.  2. 
Passport  validity  doubled  to  10 
years;  fees  to  rise. 


*Not  printed  in  the  Bulletin. 
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President  Reagan 

Law  of  the  Sea  and  Oceans  Policy,  July- 
August  1982,  President  Reagan,  July  J 
1982,  and  Special  Representative  of  th 
President  for  the  Third  U.N.  Conferen 
on  Law  of  the  Sea,  James  L.  Malone, 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
August  12,  1982  (Current  Policy  #416) 

Secretary  Shultz 

President  Reagan's  Middle  East  Initiative, 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
September  10,  1982  (Current  Policy 
#418). 

The  Quest  for  Peace,  United  Jewish  Appe 
New  York,  September  12,  1982  (Curn 
Policy  #419). 

U.S.  Foreign  Policy:  Realism  and  Progres 
U.N.  General  Assembly,  September  3( 
1982  (Current  Policy  #420). 

Africa 

Africa:  Economic  Prospects  and  Problems 
Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Affaii 
Crocker,  National  Business  League, 
Dallas,  Texas,  September  17,  1982  (C 
rent  Policy  #422). 
Chad:  U.S.  Policy  (GIST,  September  1982 
Background  Notes  on  Nigeria  (August  19: 

Middle  East 

Background  Notes  on  Bahrain  (August  1£ 
Background  Notes  on  Iraq  (August  1982) 
Background  Notes  on  Qatar  (August  1985 
Background  Notes  on  the  United  Arab  E 
rates  (August  1982). 

Western  Hemisphere 

Atlas  of  the  Caribbean  Basin,  September 

1982. 
Background  Notes  on  Paraguay  (August 

1982).  ■ 
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The  prevention  of  conflict 
and  the  reduction  of  weapons 
are  the  most  important  public 
issues  of  our  time. 

Unless  we  demonstrate  the 
will  to  rebuild  our  strength, 
the  Soviets  have  little 
incentive  to  negotiate. 


THE  PRESIDENT 


Paths  Toward  Peace: 

Deterrence  and 

Arms  Control 

by  President  Reagan 


Address  to  the  nation 

broadcast  from  the  White  House, 

November  22,  1982. 1 


The  week  before  last  was  an  especially 
moving  one  here  in  Washington.  The 
Vietnam  veterans  finally  came  home 
once  and  for  all  to  America's  heart. 
They  were  welcomed  with  tears,  with 
pride,  and  with  a  monument  to  their 
great  sacrifice.  Many  of  their  names, 
like  those  of  our  Republic's  greatest 
citizens,  are  now  engraved  in  stone  in 
this  city  that  belongs  to  all  of  us.  On 
behalf  of  the  nation,  let  me  again  thank 
the  Vietnam  veterans  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  for  their  courageous  service 
to  America. 

Seeing  those  moving  scenes,  I  know 
mothers  of  a  new  generation  must  have 
worried  about  their  children  and  about 
peace.  And  that's  what  I  would  like  to 
talk  to  you  about  tonight— the  future  of 
our  children  in  a  world  where  peace  is 
made  uneasy  by  the  presence  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

A  year  ago  I  said  the  time  was  right 
to  move  forward  on  arms  control.  I  out- 
lined several  proposals  and  said  nothing 
would  have  a  higher  priority  in  this  Ad- 
ministration. Now,  a  year  later,  I  want 
to  report  on  those  proposals  and  on 
other  efforts  we  are  making  to  insure 
the  safety  of  our  children's  future. 

The  prevention  of  conflict  and  the 
reduction  of  weapons  are  the  most  im- 
portant public  issues  of  our  time.  Yet, 
on  no  other  issue  are  there  more  mis- 
conceptions and  misunderstandings. 
You,  the  American  people,  deserve  an 
explanation  from  your  government  on 


what  our  policy  is  on  these  issues.  Too 
often  the  experts  have  been  content  to 
discuss  grandiose  strategies  among 
themselves  and  cloud  the  public  debate 
in  technicalities  no  one  can  understand. 
The  result  is  that  many  Americans  have 
become  frightened,  and,  let  me  say,  fear 
of  the  unknown  is  entirely  understand- 
able. Unfortunately,  much  of  the  infor- 
mation emerging  in  this  debate  bears 
little  semblance  to  the  facts. 

To  begin,  let's  go  back  to  what  the 
world  was  like  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  The  United  States  was  the  only 
undamaged  industrial  power  in  the 
world.  Our  military  power  was  at  its 
peak,  and  we  alone  had  the  atomic 
weapon.  But  we  didn't  use  this  wealth 
and  this  power  to  bully;  we  used  it  to 
rebuild.  We  raised  up  the  war-ravaged 
economies,  including  the  economies  of 
those  who  had  fought  against  us.  At 
first,  the  peace  of  the  world  was  un- 
threatened,  because  we  alone  were  left 
with  any  real  power,  and  we  were  using 
it  for  the  good  of  our  fellow  man.  Any 
potential  enemy  was  deterred  from  ag- 
gression because  the  cost  would  have  far 
outweighed  the  gain. 

As  the  Soviets'  power  grew,  we  still 
managed  to  maintain  the  peace.  The 
United  States  had  established  a  system 
of  alliances  with  NATO  as  the  center- 
piece. In  addition,  we  grew  even  more 
respected  as  a  world  leader  with  a 
strong  economy  and  deeply  held  moral 
values.  With  our  commitment  to  help 
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shape  a  better  world,  the  United  States 
always  pursued  every  diplomatic  channel 
for  peace.  And  for  at  least  30  years 
after  World  War  II,  the  United  States 
still  continued  to  possess  a  large  military 
advantage  over  the  Soviet  Union.  Our 
strength  deterred— that  is,  prevented— 
aggression  against  us. 

This  nation's  military  objective  has 
always  been  to  maintain  peace  by  pre- 
venting war.  This  is  neither  a  Demo- 
cratic nor  a  Republican  policy.  It's  sup- 
ported by  our  allies.  And  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  it  has  worked  for  nearly  40 
years. 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  speak  of 
nuclear  deterrence?  Certainly  we  don't 
want  such  weapons  for  their  own  sake. 
We  don't  desire  excessive  forces,  or 
what  some  people  have  called  "overkill." 
Basically,  it  is  a  matter  of  others  know- 
ing that  starting  a  conflict  would  be 
more  costly  to  them  than  anything  they 
might  hope  to  gain.  And,  yes,  it  is  sadly 
ironic  that  in  these  modern  times  it  still 
takes  weapons  to  prevent  war.  I  wish  it 
did  not. 

We  desire  peace,  but  peace  is  a  goal 
not  a  policy.  Lasting  peace  is  what  we 
hope  for  at  the  end  of  our  journey;  it 
doesn't  describe  the  steps  we  must  take, 
nor  the  paths  we  should  follow  to  reach 
that  goal.  I  intend  to  search  for  peace 
along  two  parallel  paths — deterrence 
and  arms  reductions.  I  believe  these  are 
the  only  paths  that  offer  any  real  hope 
for  an  enduring  peace. 

And,  let  me  say,  I  believe  that  if  we 
follow  prudent  policies,  the  risk  of 
nuclear  conflict  will  be  reduced.  Certain- 
ly the  United  States  will  never  use  its 
forces  except  in  response  to  attack. 
Through  the  years,  Soviet  leaders  have 
also  expressed  a  sober  view  of  nuclear 
war;  and  if  we  maintain  a  strong  deter- 
rent, they  are  exceedingly  unlikely  to 
launch  an  attack. 

The  Military  Imbalance 

Now,  while  the  policy  of  deterrence  has 
stood  the  test  of  time,  the  things  we 
must  do  in  order  to  maintain  deterrence 
have  changed.  You  often  hear  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
in  an  arms  race.  The  truth  is  that,  while 
the  Soviet  Union  has  raced,  we  have 
not.  As  you  can  see  from  this  blue  U.S. 
line  (see  "Defense  Spending"),  in  con- 
stant dollars  our  defense  spending  in  the 
1960s  went  up  because  of  Vietnam,  and 
then  it  went  downward  through  much  of 
the  1970s.  Now,  follow  the  red  line, 
which  is  Soviet  spending.  It  has  gone  up 
and  up  and  up.  In  spite  of  a  stagnating 
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wiet  economy,  Soviet  leaders  invest 
!%-14%  of  their  country's  gross  na- 
)nal  product  in  military  spending,  two 
three  times  the  level  we  invest. 

I  might  add  that  the  defense  share 
'  our  U.S.  Federal  budget  has  gone 
ay  down,  too.  Watch  the  blue  line 
jain  (see  "Defense  Share  of  Federal 
udget").  In  1962,  when  John  Kennedy 
as  President,  46%,  almost  half  of  the 
ederal  budget,  went  to  our  national 
;fense.  In  recent  years,  about  one- 
larter  of  our  budget  has  gone  to 
jfense,  while  the  share  for  social  pro- 
rams  has  nearly  doubled.  And  most  of 
or  defense  budget  is  spent  on  people, 
at  weapons. 

The  combination  of  the  Soviets 
sending  more  and  the  United  States 
sending  proportionately  less  changed 
le  military  balance  and  weakened  our 
eterrent.  Today,  in  virtually  every 
leasure  of  military  power,  the  Soviet 
fnion  enjoys  a  decided  advantage. 

This  chart  (see  "Strategic  Missiles 
nd  Bombers")  shows  the  changes  in  the 
Dtal  number  of  intercontinental  missiles 
nd  bombers.  You  will  see  that  in  1962 
nd  in  1972,  the  U.S.  forces  remained 
bout  the  same,  even  dropping  some  by 
982.  But  take  a  look  now  at  the  Soviet 
ide.  In  1962,  at  the  time  of  the  Cuban 
lissile  crisis,  the  Soviets  could  not  corn- 
are  with  us  in  terms  of  strength.  In 
972,  when  we  signed  the  SALT  I 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks]  Trea- 
y,  we  were  nearly  equal.  But  in  1982, 
/ell,  that  red  Soviet  bar  stretching 
bove  the  blue  American  bar  tells  the 
tory. 

I  could  show  you  chart  after  chart 
/here  there  is  a  great  deal  of  red  and  a 
auch  lesser  amount  of  U.S.  blue.  For 
xample,  the  Soviet  Union  has  deployed 
.  third  more  land-based  intercontinental 
•allistic  missiles  than  we  have.  Believe  it 
>r  not,  we  froze  our  number  in  1965  and 
lave  deployed  no  additional  missiles 
ince  then. 

The  Soviet  Union  put  to  sea  60  new 
!>allistic  missile  submarines  in  the  last  15 
'ears.  Until  last  year  we  hadn't  commis- 
i  ioned  one  in  that  same  period.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  built  over  200  modern 
backfire  bombers  and  is  building  30 
|nore  a  year.  For  20  years,  the  United 
otates  has  deployed  no  new  strategic 
'x>mbers.  Many  of  our  B-52  bombers  are 
low  older  than  the  pilots  who  fly  them. 

The  Soviet  Union  now  has  600  of  the 
nissiles  considered  most  threatening  by 
|)oth  sides— the  intermediate-range 
Iinissiles  based  on  land.  We  have  none. 
The  United  States  withdrew  its  inter- 
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mediate-range  land-based  missiles  from 
Europe  almost  20  years  ago. 

The  world  has  also  witnessed  un- 
precedented growth  in  the  area  of 
Soviet  conventional  forces;  the  Soviets 
far  exceed  us  in  the  number  of  tanks, 
artillery  pieces,  aircraft,  and  ships  they 
produce  every  year.  What  is  more,  when 
I  arrived  in  this  office,  I  learned  that  in 
our  own  forces  we  had  planes  that 
couldn't  fly  and  ships  that  couldn't  leave 
port,  mainly  for  lack  of  spare  parts  and 
crew  members. 

The  Soviet  military  buildup  must  not 
be  ignored.  We've  recognized  the  prob- 
lem, and,  together  with  our  allies,  we 
have  begun  to  correct  the  imbalance. 
Look  at  this  chart  (see  "Projected 
Defense  Spending,"  p.  4)  of  projected 
real  defense  spending  for  the  next 
several  years.  Here's  the  Soviet  line.  Let 
us  assume  the  Soviets'  rate  of  spending 
remains  at  the  level  they  have  followed 
since  the  1960s.  The  blue  line  is  the 
United  States.  If  my  defense  proposals 
are  passed,  it  will  still  take  5  years 
before  we  come  close  to  the  Soviet  level. 
Yet  the  modernization  of  our  strategic 
and  conventional  forces  will  assure  that 
deterrence  works  and  peace  prevails. 


Decision  To  Proceed  With  MX  Missile 

Our  deployed  nuclear  forces  were  built 
before  the  age  of  microcircuits.  It's  not 
right  to  ask  our  young  men  and  women 
in  uniform  to  maintain  and  operate  such 
antiques.  Many  have  already  given  their 
lives  in  missile  explosions  and  aircraft 
accidents  caused  by  the  old  age  of  their 
equipment.  We  must  replace  and 
modernize  our  forces,  and  that  is  why  I 
have  decided  to  proceed  with  the  pro- 
duction and  deployment  of  the  new 
ICBM  [intercontinental  ballistic  missile] 
known  as  the  MX. 

Three  earlier  Presidents  worked  to 
develop  this  missile.  Based  on  the  best 
advice  I  could  get,  I  concluded  that  the 
MX  is  the  right  missile  at  the  right  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  I  arrived  in  of- 
fice, I  felt  the  proposal  on  where  and 
how  to  base  the  missile  simply  cost  too 
much  in  terms  of  money  and  the  impact 
on  our  citizens'  lives. 

I  have  concluded,  however,  it  is  ab- 
solutely essential  that  we  proceed  to 
produce  this  missile,  and  that  we  base  it 
in  a  series  of  closely  based  silos  at  War- 
ren Air  Force  Base  near  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming.  This  plan  requires  only  half 
as  many  missiles  as  the  earlier  plan  and 
will  fit  in  an  area  of  only  20  square 
miles.  It  is  the  product  of  around-the- 
clock  research  that  has  been  underway 
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since  I  directed  a  search  for  a  better, 
cheaper  way.  I  urge  the  Members  of 
Congress,  who  must  pass  this  plan,  to 
listen  and  examine  the  facts  before  they 
come  to  their  own  conclusion. 

Increasing  Prospects  for 
Arms  Reductions 

Some  may  question  what  modernizing 
our  military  has  to  do  with  peace.  Well, 
as  I  explained  earlier,  a  secure  force 
keeps  others  from  threatening  us  and 
that  keeps  the  peace.  And  just  as 
important,  it  also  increases  the  pros- 
pects of  reaching  significant  arms  reduc- 
tions with  the  Soviets,  and  that's  what 
we  really  want.  The  United  States  wants 
deep  cuts  in  the  world's  arsenal  of 
weapons. 

But  unless  we  demonstrate  the  will 
to  rebuild  our  strength  and  restore  the 
military  balance,  the  Soviets— since 
they're  so  far  ahead — have  little  incen- 
tive to  negotiate  with  us.  Let  me  repeat 
that  point,  since  it  goes  to  the  heart  of 
our  policies.  Unless  we  demonstrate  the 
will  to  rebuild  our  strength,  the  Soviets 
have  little  incentive  to  negotiate.  If  we 
hadn't  begun  to  modernize,  the  Soviet 
negotiators  would  know  we  had  nothing 
to  bargain  with  except  talk.  They  would 
know  we  were  bluffing  without  a  good 
hand,  because  they  know  what  cards  we 
hold — just  as  we  know  what's  in  their 
hand. 


You  may  recall  that  in  1969  the 
Soviets  didn't  want  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
banning  antiballistic  missiles.  It  was  only 
after  our  Senate  narrowly  voted  to  fund 
an  antiballistic  missile  program  that  the 
Soviets  agreed  to  negotiate.  We  then 
reached  an  agreement. 

We  also  know  that  one-sided  arms 
control  doesn't  work.  We've  tried  time 
and  again  to  set  an  example  by  cutting 
our  own  forces  in  the  hope  that  the 
Soviets  will  do  likewise.  The  result  has 
always  been  that  they  keep  building. 

I  believe  our  strategy  for  peace  will 
succeed.  Never  before  has  the  United 
States  proposed  such  a  comprehensive 
program  of  nuclear  arms  control.  Never 
in  our  history  have  we  engaged  in  so 
many  negotiations  with  the  Soviets  to 
reduce  nuclear  arms  and  to  find  a  stable 
peace.  What  we  are  saying  to  them  is 
this:  We  will  modernize  our  military  in 
order  to  keep  the  balance  for  peace,  but 
wouldn't  it  be  better  if  we  both  simply 
reduced  our  arsenals  to  a  much  lower 
level? 

Let  me  begin  with  the  negotiations 
on  the  intermediate-range  nuclear  forces 
that  are  currently  underway  in  Geneva. 
As  I  said  earlier,  the  most  threatening 
of  these  forces  are  the  land-based 
missiles,  which  the  Soviet  Union  now 
has  aimed  at  Europe,  the  Middle  East, 
and  Asia. 


This  chart  shows  the  number  of 
warheads  on  these  Soviet  missiles  (see 
"Missile  Warheads").  In  1972,  there  wen 
600.  The  United  States  was  at  zero.  In 
1977,  there  were  600.  The  United  States 
was  still  at  zero.  Then  the  Soviets  begar 
deploying  powerful  new  missiles  with 
three  warheads  and  a  reach  of 
thousands  of  miles— the  SS-20.  Since 
then  the  bar  has  gone  through  the 
roof— the  Soviets  have  added  a  missile 
with  three  warheads  every  week.  Still 
you  see  no  U.S.  blue  on  the  chart. 
Although  the  Soviet  leaders  earlier  this 
year  declared  they  had  frozen  deploy- 
ment of  this  dangerous  missile,  they 
have,  in  fact,  continued  deployment. 

Last  year,  on  November  18,  I  pro- 
posed the  total,  global  elimination  of  all 
these  missiles.  I  proposed  that  the 
United  States  would  deploy  no  com- 
parable missiles— which  are  scheduled 
for  late  1983— if  the  Soviet  Union  wouli 
dismantle  theirs.  We  would  follow  agre 
ment  on  the  land-based  missiles  with 
limits  on  other  intermediate-range 
systems. 

The  European  governments  strong] 
support  our  initiative.  The  Soviet  Unioi 
has  thus  far  shown  little  inclination  to 
take  this  major  step  to  zero  levels.  Yet 
believe  and  I  am  hoping  that— as  the 
talks  proceed  and  as  we  approach  the 
scheduled  placement  of  our  new  systen 
in  Europe— the  Soviet  leaders  will  see 
the  benefits  of  such  a  far-reaching 
agreement. 

This  summer  we  also  began  negoti; 
tions  on  strategic  arms  reductions,  the 
proposal  we  call  START  [Strategic 
Arms  Reduction  Talks].  Here  we're  tal. 
ing  about  intercontinental  missiles— th( 
weapons  with  a  longer  range  than  the 
intermediate-range  ones  I  was  just 
discussing.  We  are  negotiating  on  the 
basis  of  deep  reductions.  I  proposed  in 
May  that  we  cut  the  number  of 
warheads  on  these  missiles  to  an  equal 
number,  roughly  one-third  below  curre 
levels.  I  also  proposed  that  we  cut  the 
number  of  missiles  themselves  to  an 
equal  number,  about  half  the  current 
U.S.  level.  Our  proposals  would  elimi- 
nate some  4,700  warheads  and  some 
2,250  missiles.  I  think  that  would  be 
quite  a  service  to  mankind. 

This  chart  (see  "Strategic  Ballistic 
Missiles")  shows  the  current  level  of 
U.S.  ballistic  missiles,  both  land  and  se 
based.  This  is  the  Soviet  level.  We  in- 
tend to  convince  the  Soviets  it  would  t 
in  their  own  best  interest  to  reduce 
these  missiles.  Look  at  the  reduced 
numbers  both  sides  would  have  under 
our  proposal— quite  a  dramatic  change 
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e  also  seek  to  reduce  the  total  destruc- 
e  power  of  these  missiles  and  other 
ments  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  strategic 
"ces. 

In  1977,  when  the  last  Administra- 
>n  proposed  more  limited  reductions, 
e  Soviet  Union  refused  even  to  discuss 
em.  This  time  their  reaction  has  been 
lite  different.  Their  opening  position  is 
serious  one,  and  even  though  it  doesn't 
eet  our  objective  of  deep  reductions, 
[ere's  no  question  we're  heading  in  the 
ght  direction.  One  reason  for  this 
lange  is  clear.  The  Soviet  Union  knows 
tat  we  are  now  serious  about  our  own 
rategic  programs  and  that  they  must 
i  prepared  to  negotiate  in  earnest. 

We  also  have  other  important  arms 
mtrol  efforts  underway.  In  the  talks  in 
ienna  on  mutual  and  balanced  force 
iductions,  we've  proposed  cuts  in  mili- 
iry  personnel  to  a  far  lower  and  equal 
vel.  And  in  the  40-nation  [U.N.]  Com- 
tittee  on  Disarmament  in  Geneva,  we're 
orking  to  develop  effective  limitations 
n  nuclear  testing  and  chemical 
eapons.  The  whole  world  remains  out- 
iged  by  the  Soviets'  and  their  allies'  use 
f  biological  and  chemical  weapons 
gainst  defenseless  people  in  Afghani- 
tan,  Kampuchea,  and  Laos.  This  ex- 
erience  makes  ironclad  verification  all 
tie  more  essential  for  arms  control. 

'educing  the  Risks  of  Accident 
nd  Misunderstanding 

'here  is,  of  course,  much  more  that 
ieeds  to  be  done.  In  an  age  when  inter- 
ontinental  missiles  can  span  half  the 
;lobe  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  it's 
racial  that  Soviet  and  American  leaders 
iave  a  clear  understanding  of  each 
other's  capabilities  and  intentions. 

Last  June  in  Berlin  and  again  at  the 
J.N.  Special  Session  on  Disarmament,  I 
'owed  that  the  United  States  would 
nake  every  effort  to  reduce  the  risks  of 
iccident  and  misunderstanding  and  thus 
o  strengthen  mutual  confidence  be- 
ween  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
;Jnion.  Since  then,  we've  been  actively 
itudying  detailed  measures  to  implement 
his  Berlin  initiative. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  announce 
i>ome  of  the  measures,  which  I've  pro- 
posed in  a  special  letter  just  sent  to  the 
i  Soviet  leadership  and  which  I've  in- 
structed our  ambassadors  in  Geneva  to 
liiscuss  with  their  Soviet  counterparts. 
They  include  but  also  go  beyond  some  of 
the  suggestions  I  made  in  Berlin. 
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The  first  of  these  measures  involves 
advance  notification  of  all  U.S.  and 
Soviets  test  launches  of  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles.  We  will  also  seek 
Soviet  agreement  on  notification  of  all 
sea-launched  ballistic  missiles  as  well  as 
intermediate-range  land-based  ballistic 
missiles  of  the  type  we're  currently 
negotiating.  This  would  remove  surprise 
and  uncertainty  at  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  such  missiles  on  the  warn- 
ing screens  of  the  two  countries. 

In  another  area  of  potential  mis- 
understanding, we  propose  to  the 
Soviets  that  we  provide  each  other  with 
advance  notification  of  our  major 
military  exercises.  Here  again,  our  ob- 
jective is  to  reduce  the  surprise  and 
uncertainty  surrounding  otherwise  sud- 
den moves  by  either  side. 

These  sorts  of  measures  are  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  immediate  issues 
of  miscalculation  in  time  of  crisis.  But 
there  are  deeper,  longer  term  problems 
as  well.  In  order  to  clear  a  way  some  of 
the  mutual  ignorance  and  suspicion  be- 
tween our  two  countries,  I  will  propose 
that  we  both  engage  in  a  broad-ranging 
exchange  of  basic  data  about  our  nuclear 
forces.  I  am  instructing  our  ambassa- 
dors at  the  negotiations  on  both  strate- 
gic and  intermediate  forces  to  seek 
Soviet  agreement  on  an  expanded  ex- 
change of  information.  The  more  one 
side  knows  about  what  the  other  side  is 
doing,  the  less  room  there  is  for  surprise 
and  miscalculation. 

Probably  everyone  has  heard  of  the 
so-called  hotline,  which  enables  me  to 
communicate  directly  with  the  Soviet 
leadership  in  the  event  of  a  crisis.  The 
existing  hotline  is  dependable  and  rapid 
with  both  ground  and  satellite  links.  But 
because  it  is  so  important,  I've  also 
directed  that  we  carefully  examine  any 
possible  improvements  to  the  existing 
hotline  system. 

Now,  although  we've  begun  negotia- 
tions on  these  many  proposals,  this 
doesn't  mean  we've  exhausted  all  the  ini- 
tiatives that  could  help  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  accidental  conflict.  We'll  leave  no 
opportunity  unexplored,  and  we'll  con- 
sult closely  with  Senators  Nunn, 
Jackson,  and  Warner,  and  other 
Members  of  the  Congress  who've  made 
important  suggestions  in  this  field. 

We  are  also  making  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  additional  countries.  It 
would  be  tragic  if  we  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing existing  arsenals  only  to  have 
new  threats  emerge  in  other  areas  of 
the  world. 


Reaffirming  America's  Destiny 

Earlier  I  spoke  of  America's  contribu- 
tions to  peace  following  World  War  II, 
of  all  we  did  to  promote  peace  and  pros- 
perity for  our  fellow  man.  Well,  we're 
still  those  same  people.  We  still  seek 
peace  above  all  else.  I  want  to  remind 
our  own  citizens  and  those  around  the 
world  of  this  tradition  of  American 
good  will,  because  I  am  concerned  about 
the  effects  the  nuclear  fear  is  having  on 
our  people.  The  most  upsetting  letters  I 
receive  are  from  schoolchildren  who 
write  to  me  as  a  class  assignment.  It's 
evident  they've  discussed  the  most  night- 
marish aspects  of  a  nuclear  holocaust  in 
their  classrooms.  Their  letters  are  often 
full  of  terror.  This  should  not  be  so. 

The  philosopher  Spinoza  said, 
"Peace  ...  is  a  virtue,  a  state  of  mind,  a 
disposition  for  benevolence,  confidence, 
justice."  Those  are  the  qualities  we  want 
our  children  to  inherit,  not  fear.  They 
must  grow  up  confident  if  they  are  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  tomorrow,  as  we 
will  meet  the  challenges  of  today. 

I  began  these  remarks  speaking  of 
our  children,  and  I  want  to  close  on  the 
same  theme.  Our  children  should  not 


grow  up  frightened.  They  should  not 
fear  the  future.  We  are  working  to 
make  it  peaceful  and  free.  I  believe  th 
future  can  be  the  brightest,  most  ex- 
citing of  any  generation.  We  must  re- 
assure them  and  let  them  know  that 
their  parents  and  the  leaders  of  this 
world  are  seeking  above  all  else  to  ke 
them  safe  and  at  peace.  I  consider  thi 
to  be  a  sacred  trust. 

My  fellow  Americans,  on  this 
Thanksgiving  when  we  have  so  much 
be  grateful  for,  let  us  give  special  tha 
for  our  peace,  our  freedom,  and  our 
good  people.  I've  always  believed  thai 
this  land  was  set  aside  in  an  uncomm 
way,  that  a  divine  plan  placed  this  gr 
continent  between  the  oceans  to  be 
found  by  a  people  from  every  corner 
the  Earth  who  had  a  special  love  of 
faith,  freedom,  and  peace.  Let  us  rea 
firm  America's  destiny  of  goodness  a 
good  will.  Let  us  work  for  peace,  anc 
we  do,  let  us  remember  the  lines  of  t 
famous  hymn,  "0  God  of  love,  0  Kinj 
peace,  make  wars  throughout  the  wo 
to  cease." 


*Text  from  White  House  press  releasi 


President's  Letter  to  Congress, 
November  22, 1982 


For  many  years,  U.S.  strategic  forces  have 
helped  protect  our  Nation  and  the  Free 
World  by  providing  a  capable  and  effective 
deterrent.  Maintenance  of  these  forces  has 
historically  enjoyed  broad  bipartisan  support. 

In  recent  years,  our  deterrent  has  be- 
come increasingly  vulnerable  in  the  face  of  a 
relentless  Soviet  military  buildup.  As  part  of 
our  program  to  modernize  the  U.S.  deterrent, 
I  asked  last  year  that  you  support  improving 
the  capability  and  survivability  of  the  land- 
based  component  of  our  strategic  forces  by 
authorizing  development  and  deployment  of 
the  MX  intercontinental  ballistic  missile.  I 
also  agreed  earlier  this  year  to  provide  you 
with  a  permanent  basing  decision  by 
December  1. 

In  response  to  this  requirement,  the 
Department  of  Defense  forwarded  to  me  a 
series  of  basing  options,  with  associated 
analyses  of  technical,  environmental,  arms 
control,  and  other  factors.  I  have  also  re- 
ceived the  counsel  of  my  senior  advisers, 
former  Presidents  and  Administration  of- 
ficials, and  Members  of  Congress.  After 
careful  study,  I  have  decided  to  emplace  100 
MX  missiles,  now  known  as  "Peacekeeper,"  in 
superhard  silos  in  a  closely-spaced  basing 
mode  at  Francis  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base 
near  Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  Given  Congres- 
sional support,  these  missiles  will  have  an  in- 
itial operational  capability  late  in  1986.  I  am 
prepared  also  to  consider  deception  and 


possibly  ballistic  missile  defense,  which  ai 
options  if  the  Soviet  Union  continues  its 
military  buildup. 

We  all  hope,  however,  that  the  Soviel 
will  join  us  in  seeking  meaningful  progres 
arms  control  negotiations.  This  MX  decis: 
supports  and  complements  the  U.S.  appr< 
to  arms  control.  While  the  U.S.  must  and 
improve  its  forces  to  maintain  a  credible 
deterrent,  we  remain  fully  committed  to  < 
standing  proposals  for  significant  reducti 
in  both  sides'  nuclear  arsenals.  We  seek  t 
reduce  ballistic  missiles  by  about  one-half 
ballistic  missile  warheads  by  about  one-th 

Under  separate  cover,  I  am  sending  3 
copy  of  my  full  statement  on  the  decision 
outlined  above.  I  ask  that  you  keep  an  op 
mind  on  this  complex  and  important  ques 
and  permit  the  Administration  to  make  \\ 
case  for  the  decision.  We  are  prepared  tc 
spond,  at  your  convenience,  to  formal  am 
formal  requests  for  additional  informatio: 
that  you  may  desire.  I  look  forward  to  re 
ing  your  counsel  and  assistance  as  we  wc 
toward  our  common  goal  of  improving  th 
security  of  our  Nation. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 


Text  from  White  House  press  release. 
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President's  Statement, 
November  22,  1982 


For  nearly  2  years  my  Administration 
has  examined  the  matter  of  the  MX 
missile,  the  development  of  which  has 
been  supported  by  my  three  immediate 
predecessors,  Presidents  Carter,  Ford, 
and  Nixon.  We  all  have  strongly  agreed 
that  strengthening  our  land-based 
missile  system  is  absolutely  essential  to 
maintain  America's  deterrent  capability 
to  deter  war  and  to  protect  our  nation. 

I  have  sought  the  counsel  of  my 
predecessors,  the  opinion  of  Members  of 
Congress,  and  the  advice  of  the  best 
technical  and  scientific  minds  in  the 
field.  My  Administration,  as  well  as  the 
ones  before  it,  has  examined  a  wide 
variety  of  options,  including  smaller  or 
bigger  missiles,  the  development  of  one 
missile  for  common  use  on  land  or  at 
sea,  and  the  possibility  of  greater  mobili- 
ty. And,  like  the  preceding  Administra- 
tions, we  have  concluded  that  MX  is  the 
right  missile  and  that  now  is  the  time. 
Deciding  how  to  deploy  the  missile 
has  not  been  that  easy.  A  variety  of  bas- 
ing modes  has  been  studied  by  previous 
Administrations  and  by  ours.  The  con- 
cept of  deceptive  basing,  as  employed  in 
previous  planning,  was  a  fundamentally 
sound  one  for  assuring  the  stability  of 
land-based  ICBM  [intercontinental 
ballistic  missile]  forces  in  times  of  crisis. 
It  complied  with  our  strategic  arms 
control  objectives.  Other  sensible  growth 
options  were  studied  as  well.  As  these 
plans  progressed  through  the  two 
previous  Administrations,  however,  they 
grew  enormously  in  cost.  Not  only  was 
the  financial  cost  high— $40-50  billion— 
but  the  cost  to  our  western  citizens  in 
terms  of  water,  land,  social  disruption, 
and  environmental  damage  seemed 
unreasonable. 

For  these  reasons,  we  considered 
other  approaches  while  proceeding  with 
the  development  of  the  MX  missile 
itself.  The  missile  work  is  now  nearly 
complete.  The  first  test  flight  is  sched- 
uled for  early  next  year.  While  test 
flights  are  just  that— tests— I  have  no 
doubts  about  the  technical  success,  in 
fact,  excellence,  of  this  missile. 

In  reexamining  how  to  base  the 
missiles,  we  concluded  that  by  pulling 
the  launch  sites  much  closer  together 
and  making  them  a  great  deal  harder, 
we  could  make  significant  savings.  We 
would  need  fewer  silos,  much  less  land, 
and,  in  fact,  fewer  missiles.  We  would 
achieve  a  system  that  could  survive 


against  the  current  and  projected  Soviet 
rocket  inventory.  Deployment  of  such  a 
system  would  require  the  Soviets  to 
make  costly  new  technical  developments 
if  they  wish  to  even  contemplate  a  sur- 
prise attack.  Most  of  the  Soviet  counter- 
measures  proposed  are  really  no  more 
than  technical  dreams  on  which  no 
Soviet  planner  or  politician  would  bet 
the  fate  of  his  country.  Thus,  closely 
spaced  basing  is  a  reasonable  way  to 
deter  attack,  which  is  our  objective. 

Now  let  me  outline  our  overall  plan 
for  our  ICBM  force. 

First,  we  recognize  that  the  best 
survivability,  and  thus  the  best  deter- 
rence, lies  in  the  modernization  of  all 
three  legs  of  the  triad:  submarines, 
bombers,  and  land-based  ballistic 
missiles.  Each  gains  security  as  all  are 
rendered  less  susceptible  to  technologi- 
cal or  operational  surprise. 

Second,  we  are  closing  down  our 
force  of  huge  Titan  missiles  at  the  rate 
of  one  missile  every  month  or  two.  Their 
immense  warheads  and  antiquated  fuels 
have  no  place  in  our  current  inventory. 

Third,  we  will  maintain  an  ap- 
propriate Minuteman  force,  but  many  of 
these  could  be  removed  if  we  reach 
agreement  with  the  Soviets  on  strategic 
arms  reductions. 

Fourth,  we  plan  to  produce  the  MX 
missile,  now  named  "Peacekeeper,"  and 
deploy  it  in  superhard  silos  at  Francis  E. 
Warren  Air  Force  Base,  near  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming.  That  seems  to  be  the  most 
cost-effective  location,  but  I  appreciate 
the  enthusiastic  offers  by  the  citizens  of 
Nevada  to  base  the  missile  in  their 
State. 

We  will  emplace  100  of  these 
missiles  (versus  the  200  in  some  of  the 
earlier  plans)  in  launch  canisters  which 
can  be  moved,  if  necessary,  between 
closely  spaced  superhard  silos.  We  plan 
to  build  only  100  such  silos,  but  we  will 
design  the  system  so  that  we  can  add 
more  silos  later,  again  within  the  con- 
fines of  a  small  land  area,  if  the  Soviets 
will  not  agree  to  strategic  arms  reduc- 
tions, or  if  they  persist  in  the  develop- 
ment and  production  of  more  powerful 
and  deadly  weapons.  We  would  prefer 
that  the  Soviets  dismantle  SS-18s, 
rather  than  we  build  more  holes.  But  we 
can  accommodate  either  and  maintain 
stability. 

As  far  as  an  active  defense  is  con- 
cerned, we  do  not  wish  to  embark  on 


any  course  of  action  that  could  endanger 
the  current  ABM  [antiballistic  missile] 
Treaty  so  long  as  it  is  observed  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  Likewise,  we  do  not  wish 
to  build  even  the  minimal  ABM  system 
allowed  us  by  the  treaty,  even  though 
the  Soviets  have  done  so. 

We  plan  to  continue  research  on 
ballistic  missile  defense  technology— the 
kind  of  smart,  highly  accurate,  hopefully 
non-nuclear,  weapons  that  utilize  the 
microelectronic  and  other  advanced  tech- 
nologies in  which  we  excel.  The  objective 
of  this  program  is  stability  for  our  ICBM 
forces  in  the  1990s,  a  hedge  against 
Soviet  breakout  of  the  ABM  Treaty,  and 
the  technical  competence  to  evaluate 
Soviet  ABM  developments.  We  currently 
have  no  plan  to  deploy  any  ballistic 
missile  defense  system. 

The  entire  missile  and  basing  pro- 
gram will  cost  about  $26  billion  in  1982 
dollars,  commencing  with  this  fiscal 
year.  That's  a  reduction  by  half,  both  in 
cost  and  in  numbers  of  missiles  de- 
ployed, from  the  other  plans  on  the 
drawing  boards  when  I  entered  office. 
The  ongoing  ballistic  missile  defense  re- 
search and  development  will  cost  about 
$2.5  billion.  Both  of  these  programs  are 
already  reflected  in  the  FY  1983  budget 
projections,  but  the  specific  decisions  an- 
nounced today  allow  us  to  proceed  with 
the  reductions  from  my  February  budget 
request  for  this  year  of  a  billion  dollars, 
which  we  have  so  carefully  worked  out 
with  the  Congress. 

Continuity  of  effort  in  national 
security  affairs  is  essential.  Turbulence 
is  wasteful  beyond  words.  These  pro- 
grams to  increase  the  stability  and 
security  of  our  strategic  nuclear  forces 
are  urgently  needed.  The  planning  by 
my  predecessors  made  them  possible, 
but  it  is  for  my  successor  that  I  make 
these  decisions.  With  every  effort,  the 
Peacekeeper  missile  still  will  not  be  fully 
deployed  until  the  late  1980s  when  yet 
another  president  shoulders  these 
burdens. 

I  urge  the  Congress,  and  all 
Americans,  to  support  this  program, 
developed  under  several  presidents: 
those  in  the  past  who  conceived  and 
urged  the  deployment  of  MX  and  the 
current  President  who  has  made  these 
difficult  decisions.  It  is  only  by  such 
steadfastness  of  purpose  that  we  can 
maintain  the  peace  which  every  nation 
needs  to  work  out  the  hopes  and  dreams 
of  its  own  people. 


Text  from  white  House  press  release. 
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President  Reagan  and  Mexican  President-elect  Miguel  de  la  Madrid.     (White  House  photo  by  Mary  Anne  Fackelman) 
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President  Reagan  Meets 
With  Mexico's 
President-Elect 


On  October  8,  1982,  President  Reagan  met 
with  Mexico's  President-elect  Miguel  de  la  Madrid 
in  Tijuana,  Mexico,  and  Coronado,  California. 

Following  are  the  texts  of  the  luncheon  toasts 
and  remarks  made  at  the  conclusion  of  their  meetings, 
both  in  Coronado.1 


TOASTS 

President  Reagan 

Buenos  tardes  and  welcome.  I'm  aware, 
Mr.  President,  that  today  instead  of 
welcoming  you,  I  should  be  saying 
welcome  back.  My  country  is  most 
honored  that  the  Mexican  people  have 
selected  as  their  new  President  a  man 
who  studied  for  a  time  at  one  of  our 
universities.  And  this  should  be  no  sur- 
prise to  any  of  us.  The  citizens  of  our 
two  countries  are  inextricably  linked.  In 
commerce  and  in  culture,  we're  both 
proud  and  independent;  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  each  of  our  societies  is  enriched 
and  strengthened  by  its  relationship 
with  the  other. 

Here  in  the  Southwest,  and  especial- 
ly California,  we're  keenly  aware  of  our 
debt  to  Mexico — the  fountainhead  of  so 
much  of  our  heritage.  It's  fitting  that  we 
began  our  day  by  placing  a  wreath  at 
the  statue  of  Benito  Juarez — a  man  who 
also  visited  the  United  States  before 
emerging  as  a  great  Mexican  leader. 
Juarez,  a  contemporary  of  Lincoln,  a 
man  acclaimed  in  the  highest  levels  of 
our  diplomatic  community,  once  said 
that  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  be- 
tween individuals  as  between  nations,  is 
the  basis  of  peace. 

Today,  his  words  still  ring  true. 
With  the  mutual  respect  of  which  he 
spoke,  we  will  continue  the  peaceful, 
amicable,  and  mutually  beneficial  rela- 
tions that  are  the  pride  of  our  two  na- 
tions. 


Juarez  led  your  country  in  a  period 
of  great  uncertainty.  Both  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  were  engulfed  in  civil 
strife.  And  today,  again,  both  of  our 
people  suffer — this  time  from  serious 
economic  problems,  a  malady  which  is 
worldwide  in  scope. 

You  and  your  country,  as  we  in  the 
United  States,  are  dedicated  to  restoring 
health  to  a  troubled  economy.  Each  na- 
tion must  confront  the  crisis  in  its  own 
way.  But  as  your  friend,  we  stand  ready 
to  work  with  you,  recognizing  that  in 
times  such  as  these,  friendships  are  put 
to  the  test. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  that  our  affec- 
tion will  not  only  withstand  these  dif- 
ficulties but  triumph  over  them.  Indeed, 
out  of  economic  adversity  may  spring 
new  incentives  to  expand  the  vast 
economic  potential  that  exists  on  this 
proud  continent. 

Our  meetings  today  continue  a  tradi- 
tion which  began  in  the  first  decade  of 
this  century.  My  meetings  as  President- 
elect with  the  incumbent  President  of 
Mexico  opened  lines  of  communication 
and  established  a  personal  relationship 
that  proved  indispensable.  And  after 
getting  acquainted  today,  I  am  certain 
that  the  same  cordiality  and  trust  that 
have  played  such  a  significant  role  in 
Mexican- American  cooperation  during 
these  last  21  months  will  continue  and, 
hopefully,  expand. 

I  know  of  your  admiration  for  Jose 
Maria  Morales,  a  leader  in  your 
country's  fight  for  independence  and  a 
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man  who  championed  constitutional 
government.  We  must  never  forget  that 
the  United  States  and  Mexico  represent 
more  than  friendly  neighbors— some- 
thing to  be  proud  of  in  itself— but  also 
two  peoples  who  are  dedicated  to  certain 
ideals  of  freedom  found  in  only  a  few 
countries. 

Over  these  last  21  months,  my  Ad- 
ministration has  worked  closely  with  its 
counterpart  in  Mexico  City  in  many 
areas  of  concern,  with  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  stability  and  independence  of 
Western  Hemisphere  nations.  Your 
generous  contributions  to  the  Caribbean 
Basin  have  been  much  appreciated.  And 
while  we've  not  always  agreed  on  every- 
thing, we've  developed  a  firm  respect  for 
your  opinions  and  for  the  vital  role  that 
Mexico  plays  in  international  affairs. 

It's  my  sincere  hope  that  we  can 
build  upon  the  current  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  that  with  respect  for  the  rights 
and  dignity  of  each  other,  with  recogni- 
tion of  our  affection  and  common  in- 
terests, the  friendship  of  our  two  coun- 
tries will  serve  as  a  model  for  free  na- 
tions everywhere  and  that  our  personal 
relationship  will  be  marked  with  trust 
and  admiration.  I'm  confident  that  will 
be  the  case,  because  even  after  our  short 
meetings  today,  I  know  you're  a  man  in 
whom  I  can  confide  as  a  friend. 

So  now,  I  ask  all  of  you  to  join  with 
me  in  a  toast  to  Miguel  de  la  Madrid, 
the  next  President  of  Mexico. 

President-Elect  De  la  Madrid 

I  do  appreciate  the  kind  and  cordial 
hospitality  that  you  have  shown  me 
throughout  this  meeting.  I  particularly 
thank  you  for  your  willingness  to  begin 
our  meeting  with  a  ceremony  in  honor 
of  President  Benito  Juarez,  a  gesture 
that  represents  a  symbol  providing  a 
good  auspice  for  our  personal  relations. 
Benito  Juarez  represents  for  the  Mex- 
ican people  a  precious  piece  of  our 
history  and  everlasting  values.  He  con- 
solidated our  national  independence  in 
the  face  of  foreign  intervention,  and  he 
led  a  generation  of  brillant  Mexicans 
who  laid  the  foundations  for  our  modern 
democratic  and  liberal  state. 

I  consider  our  meeting  highly 
beneficial.  It  is  a  good  prologue  to  the 
relations  we  are  to  have  once  I  become 
President  of  Mexico  next  December  1st. 
This  personal  and  friendly  contact  has 
allowed  a  free  and  spontaneous  ex- 
change of  opinions,  without  formalities 
or  stiffness,  in  an  atmosphere  of  cor- 
diality and  dignity — elements  that 
should  be  the  cornerstones  in  the  rela- 


tions between  countries  that  are 
neighbors  and  friends. 

Mexico  and  the  United  States  have 
been  building  throughout  different 
periods  of  time — some  of  them  not 
always  easy  or  pleasant — a  relation 
based  on  the  reciprocal  recognition  of 
our  respective  sovereignty  and  interests. 

Our  long  border  unites  us,  and  the 
divergence  of  our  cultures  and  of  the 
stages  of  our  economic  and  social 
development  compel  us  to  get  to  know 
and  understand  each  other  better  each 
day.  We  have  differences  and  simi- 
larities. If  we  recognize  them  and 
understand  them,  we  can  continue 
developing  our  relations  for  the  benefit 
of  our  peoples. 

We  have,  although  in  a  different  ex- 
pression, the  same  goals — democracy, 
liberty,  and  social  justice.  Each  nation 
works  in  its  own  way  to  obtain  those  ob- 
jectives, just  as  every  man  should  have 
the  right  to  guide  his  own  destiny.  In 
the  dignity  of  our  conduct  lies  the 
strength  and  favorable  outlook  for  our 
relations. 

I  have  asserted  the  Mexican  peoples' 
conviction  that  the  solution  for  our 
economic  problems  should  be  based, 
essentially,  on  our  own  efforts.  We  will 
do  this  with  responsibility  and  energy. 
The  Mexican  people  are  capable  of  fac- 
ing adversity  and  rise  above  it  through 
our  strength  and  organized  effort. 

But  I  have  also  pointed  out  that  in 
the  interdependent  world  in  which  we 
live,  international  cooperation  is 
necessary  so  as  to  insure  that  nations 
may  effectively  solve  their  own  prob- 
lems. A  negative  international  environ- 
ment, such  as  the  one  we  live  in  today, 
makes  the  internal  efforts  of  each  coun- 
try more  difficult. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  Mexico  that 
the  United  States  has  a  healthy  and 
prosperous  economy  and  that  it  becomes 
a  stable  and  vigorous  market  for  Mex- 
ican goods  and  services.  I  know  that 
you're  working  hard  to  achieve  these 
aims. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  as  you  know,  that  Mexico  over- 
come its  current  difficulties  and  that  it 
regain  its  strength  for  economic  growth 
and  for  the  creation  of  jobs.  It  is  only 
natural  that  the  United  States  should 
watch  with  a  constructive  interest  a 
country  which  is  its  third  most  impor- 
tant client.  The  Mexican  recovery  is  also 
an  important  element  in  world  economic 
development  and  in  international  trade. 

I  am  absolutely  confident  with 
respect  to  the  future  of  my  country.  We 
have  amply  and  varied  natural  resources 
and  a  significant  progress  in  our  social 


development.  That  is  not  to  say  we  do 
not  have  inequality.  But  we  have  the 
most  precious  wealth  of  any  nation — a 
strong  and  nationalistic  people,  each  daj 
better  prepared  for  the  tasks  of  develop 
ment.  I  am  sure  that  with  effort,  with 
equality,  and  discipline,  we  will  over- 
come the  crisis  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves, which  is  not  a  crisis  of  stagnatioi 
or  decline  but  a  crisis  of  growth  and 
dynamism. 

We  Mexicans  have,  moreover,  a 
solid  asset— a  stable  and  dynamic 
political  system,  the  product  of  our 
historical  tradition.  It  binds  together  th< 
strongest  political  forces  of  the  nation 
and  unites  Mexicans  around  a  vigorous 
and  deeply  rooted  nationalism.  Our  na- 
tionalism does  not  imply  hostility  or  ex- 
clusivism;  it  attends  to  the  understand- 
ing of  our  problems,  to  the  optimum  us< 
of  our  resources,  to  the  defense  of  our 
political  independence,  to  the  assurance 
of  our  economic  independence,  and  the 
continuity  and  advance  of  our  culture. 

We  Mexicans  want  peace  for  all  na- 
tions, the  peaceful  solution  of  conflicts, 
respect  for  the  principle  of  noninterven- 
tion, and  the  strengthening  of  interna- 
tional economic  cooperation.  We  also 
want  to  live  in  peace  and  friendship  wit 
our  neighbors,  enjoying  friendly, 
respectful,  and  fruitful  relations  with 
dignity. 

I  am  sure  that  the  friendship  and 
personal  relationship  we  have  built  dur- 
ing this  meeting  will  contribute  to  those 
goals  and  shall  benefit  both  our  great 
peoples.  I  leave  testimony  of  the  good 
will  and  sympathy  from  the  people  of 
Mexico  that  you  have  expressed  to  me 
on  this  opportunity.  I  believe  that  this  i; 
the  prologue  and  the  preamble  to  a  rela 
tionship  of  friendship. 

I  wish  to  raise  my  glass  and  toast  1 
the  friendship  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  I  toast  to  th< 
people  of  the  United  States,  to  your  pel 
sonal  happiness,  Mr.  President,  and  to 
your  well-being. 

REMARKS 

President  Reagan 

I  was  pleased  to  meet  with  President- 
elect de  la  Madrid  today,  continuing  a 
longstanding  tradition  in  which  the 
President-elect  of  each  of  our  respectiv 
nations  meets  with  the  incumbent  Pres 
dent  of  the  other.  Our  conversations  er 
compassed  a  broad  range  of  issues  of 
importance  to  both  our  countries.  The 
talks  were  carried  out  in  a  spirit  of 
warmth  and  mutual  respect,  as  befits 
close  friends  and  neighbors. 
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Our  meetings  today  establish  the 
'ramework  for  a  close  and  durable  rela- 
ionship,  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
vith  President-elect  De  la  Madrid  when 
le  assumes  office.  And  we've  been 
ielighted  to  have  you  here. 

President-Elect  De  la  Madrid 

[  deem  that  the  informal  meeting  which 
[  have  just  held  with  President  Ronald 
Reagan  has  been  most  fruitful.  I  feel 
that  this  type  of  gathering  is  useful,  for 
it  establishes  a  framework  of  dignity 
md  cordial  friendship  between  the  heads 
Df  state  of  two  neighboring  countries— a 
relationship  of  cordiality  and  of  close 
dialogue. 

We  have  held  a  personal  and  friend- 
ly conversation,  characterized  by  a  free 
and  spontaneous  exchange  of  ideas 
without  formalities  or  restrictions  of  any 
sort.  Dialogue  and  communication  have 
been  established  between  us.  I  have  ex- 
pressed to  President  Reagan  my  intent 
to  give  a  positive  accent  to  relations  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
Our  countries  are  linked  not  only  geo- 
graphically but  by  multiple  relations  and 
interests. 

Both  our  countries  can  derive  great 
benefit  from  this  relationship  if  a  mutual 
knowledge  of  our  problems  exists  as 
well  as  the  political  will  to  solve  them. 
Our  friendship  is  based  on  respect  and 
dignity.  Good  friends  do  not  always 
think  alike,  but  when  understanding 
prevails,  differences  are  overcome. 

Mexico  wishes  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  be  a  prosperous 
neighbor  with  a  free  and  democratic 
society.  I  am  aware  that  the  United 
States  shares  the  same  interest  with 
regard  to  Mexico. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  underscore 
my  personal  satisfaction  at  having  held 
this  interview  in  San  Diego,  California. 
This  is  a  region  of  the  United  States 
which  is  particularly  close  to  the  history 
and  the  hearts  of  us  Mexicans.  This  is  a 
region  of  the  United  States  where  many 
Americans  of  Mexican  descent  have 
toiled  to  generate  the  prosperity  of  a 
great  nation. 

And,  lastly,  I  wish  to  thank  the 
media  of  both  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  for  the  interest  they  have  shown 
in  this  meeting  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States. 


Solidarity  and  U.S. 
Relations  With  Poland 


'The  President-elect  spoke  in  Spanish, 
and  his  remarks  were  translated  by  an  inter- 
preter (texts  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Oct.  18,  1982).  ■ 


President  Reagan's  radio  address  to 
the  nation  broadcast  from  Rancho  del 
Cielo,  his  ranch  near  Santa  Barbara, 
California,  on  October  9,  1982.1 

Yesterday  the  Polish  Government,  a 
military  dictatorship,  took  another  far- 
reaching  step  in  their  persecution  of 
their  own  people.  They  declared 
Solidarity,  the  organization  of  the  work- 
ing men  and  women  of  Poland,  their 
free  union,  illegal. 

Yes,  I  know  Poland  is  a  faraway 
country  in  Eastern  Europe.  Still,  this  ac- 
tion is  a  matter  of  profound  concern  to 
all  the  American  people  and  to  the  free 
world. 

Ever  since  martial  law  was  brutally 
imposed  last  December,  Polish  author- 
ities have  been  assuring  the  world  that 
they're  interested  in  a  genuine  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Polish  people.  But  the 
Polish  regime's  action  yesterday  reveals 
the  hollowness  of  its  promises.  By 
outlawing  Solidarity,  a  free  trade 
organization  to  which  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Polish  workers  and  farmers 
belong,  they  have  made  it  clear  that 
they  never  had  any  intention  of  restor- 
ing one  of  the  most  elemental  human 
rights— the  right  to  belong  to  a  free 
trade  union. 

The  so-called  new  trade  union 
legislation  under  which  this  contrary  and 
backward  step  has  been  taken  claims  to 
substitute  a  structure  and  framework 
for  the  establishment  of  free  trade 
unions  in  Poland.  But  the  free  world  can 
see  this  is  only  a  sham.  It  is  clear  that 
such  unions,  if  formed,  will  be  mere  ex- 
tensions of  the  Polish  Communist  Party. 
The  Polish  military  leaders  and  their 
Soviet  backers  have  shown  that  they  will 
continue  to  trample  upon  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  the  majority  of  the  Polish 
people.  America  cannot  stand  idly  by  in 
the  face  of  these  latest  threats  of  repres- 
sion and  acts  of  repression  by  the  Polish 
Government. 

I  am,  therefore,  today  directing 
steps  to  bring  about  the  suspension  of 
Poland's  most-favored-nation-tariff 
status  as  quickly  as  possible.  This  will  in- 
crease the  tariffs  on  Polish  manufac- 
tured goods  exported  to  the  United 
States  and  thus  reduce  the  quantities  of 
these  goods  which  have  been  imported 
in  the  past. 

The  Polish  regime  should  under- 
stand that  we're  prepared  to  take  fur- 


ther steps  as  a  result  of  this  further 
repression  in  Poland.  We  are  also  con- 
sulting urgently  with  our  allies  on  steps 
we  might  take  jointly  in  response  to  this 
latest  outrage.  While  taking  these  steps, 
I  want  to  make  clear,  as  I  have  in  the 
past,  that  they  are  not  directed  against 
the  Polish  people.  We  will  continue  to 
provide  humanitarian  assistance  to  the 
people  of  Poland,  through  organizations 
such  as  Catholic  Relief  Service  and 
CARE  [Cooperative  for  American  Relief 
Everywhere  Inc.]  as  we  have  since  the 
beginning  of  martial  law. 

At  the  same  time,  I  stand  by  my 
earlier  offer  to  provide  recovery 
assistance  to  help  the  Polish  economy 
back  on  its  feet,  once  Warsaw  restores 
to  the  Polish  people  their  human  rights. 
There  are  those  who  will  argue  that 
the  Polish  Government's  action  marks 
the  death  of  Solidarity.  I  don't  believe 
this  for  a  moment.  Those  who  know 
Poland  well  understand  that  as  long  as 
the  flame  of  freedom  burns  as  brightly 
and  intensely  in  the  hearts  of  Polish  men 
and  women  as  it  does  today,  the  spirit  of 
Solidarity  will  remain  a  vital  force  in 
Poland. 

Surely,  it  must  be  clear  to  all  that 
until  Warsaw's  military  authorities  move 
to  restore  Solidarity  to  its  rightful  and 
hard-won  place  in  Polish  society,  Poland 
will  continue  to  be  plagued  by  bitterness, 
alienation,  instability,  and  stagnation. 

Someone  has  said  that  when  anyone 
is  denied  freedom,  then  freedom  for 
everyone  is  threatened.  The  struggle  in 
the  world  today  for  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  mankind  is  based  on  one  simple 
question:  Is  man  born  to  be  free,  or 
slave?  In  country  after  country,  people 
have  long  known  the  answer  to  that 
question.  We  are  free  by  divine  right. 
We  are  the  masters  of  our  fate,  and  we 
create  governments  for  our  convenience. 
Those  who  would  have  it  otherwise  com- 
mit a  crime  and  a  sin  against  God  and 
man. 

There  can  only  be  one  path  out  of 
the  current  morass  in  Poland  and  that  is 
for  the  military  regime  to  stand  up  to  its 
own  statements  of  principle,  even  in  the 
face  of  severe  outside  pressure  from  the 
Soviet  Union;  to  lift  martial  law;  release 
Lech  Walesa  and  his  colleagues  now 
languishing  in  prison;  and  begin  again 
the  search  for  social  peace  through  the 
arduous  but  real  process  of  dialogue  and 
reconciliation  with  the  church  and 
Solidarity. 
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I  join  with  my  countrymen,  including 
millions  of  Americans  whose  roots  are  in 
Poland,  in  praying  for  an  early  return  to 
a  path  of  moderation  and  personal  free- 
dom in  Poland. 


Thanks  for  listening.  I'll  be  back 
next  week.  Let  Poland  be  Poland.  God 
bless  you. 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Oct.  18,  1982. 


Grain  Exports  to  the  Soviet  Union 


Excerpts  from  President  Reagan's 
radio  address  to  the  nation  broadcast 
from  the  White  Hoitse  on  October  15, 
1982. l 


I'd  like  to  discuss  with  you  for  a  few 
moments  the  plans  our  Administration 
has  to  meet  important  agricultural 
challenges  we  face  together.  I'm  talking 
about  increasing  American  farm  ex- 
ports, restoring  our  reputation  as 
reliable  suppliers,  and  regaining  our 
world  market  share. 


As  you  know,  our  Administration 
moved  early  on  to  end  that  grain  em- 
bargo which  had  hurt  farmers  so  badly. 
Before  the  Soviet  embargo,  American 
farmers  were  supplying  about  70%  of 
Soviet  needs.  After  the  embargo,  our 
market  share  dropped  to  less  than  25%. 
Other  nations  had  quickly  moved  in  to 
fill  the  gap  left  by  the  embargo,  so  that 
our  farmers,  and  our  farmers  almost 
alone,  bore  the  brunt  of  the  embargo. 
This  year,  we've  fought  our  way  back  to 
35%  of  the  Soviet  market.  We're  on  our 
way  back  up.  We  can  and  we  will  do  bet- 
ter there  and  around  the  world. 

Nothing  is  more  crucial  to  the  long- 
term  health  of  agriculture  than  restoring 
this  nation's  reputation  as  a  reliable  sup- 
plier of  agricultural  products  around  the 
world.  During  the  past  20  months,  we've 
pursued  an  agricultural  export  policy 
making  three  things  plain:  No  restric- 
tions will  be  imposed  on  farm  exports 
because  of  rising  domestic  prices;  no 
farm  exports  will  be  singled  out  as  an 
instrument  of  foreign  policy,  except  in 
extreme  situations,  and  then,  only  as 
part  of  a  broad  embargo  supported  by 
our  trading  partners;  and  world  markets 
must  be  freed  of  trade  barriers  and  un- 
fair trade  practices. 

On  that  last  point,  we've  mounted  a 
united  front  by  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  State,  Treasury,  Com- 
merce, and  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive to  speak  out  and  act  against  the  un- 
fair trade  practices  of  our  competitors 
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abroad.  We're  committed  to  more  open 
agricultural  markets  in  all  countries,  and 
we're  challenging  others  in  negotiations, 
particularly  our  friends  in  Europe  and 
Japan,  to  fully  match  this  commitment. 

It's  imperative  that  all  of  us  work 
together  to  reduce  the  growing  tide  of 
protectionism  and  export  subsidies 
overseas.  If  other  countries  can't  under- 
stand an  evenhanded  approach  is  in 
everybody's  best  interest,  if  they're  not 
willing  to  play  by  the  rules  of  the  game, 
then  let  there  be  no  mistake:  We  must 
and  we  will  counter  with  strong  meas- 
ures of  our  own  to  permit  American 
farmers  to  realize  the  benefits  of  their 
extraordinary  productivity. 

In  spite  of  my  strong  commitment,  I 
know  there  is  still  concern  in  the  farm 
community  that  we've  not  given  suffi- 
cient assurance  of  delivery  of  our  farm 
exports.  I  can  understand  farmers'  skep- 
ticism. You've  been  burned  so  often  in 
the  past.  But  our  new  agricultural  ex- 
port policy  means  exactly  what  it  says: 
We  will  honor  our  word. 

Today,  I  am  directing  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Block  to  take  two  additional 
steps.  Two  weeks  from  now,  U.S.  repre- 
sentatives will  meet  with  the  Soviets  in 
Vienna  for  talks  concerning  additional 
grain  purchases  beyond  the  8  million 
metric  tons  stipulated  in  article  1  of  the 
existing  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  grain  agreement. 
I  am  instructing  the  Secretary  to  make 
available  a  total  of  23  million  metric  tons 
for  purchase  during  the  October  1, 
1982-September  30,  1983,  time  period. 

Second,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  extend  to  the  additional  purchases 
the  same  assurances  of  reliable  delivery 
that  the  8  million  metric  tons  are  afford- 
ed under  article  2  of  the  agreement,  if 
the  U.S.S.R.  will  contract  for  additional 
tonnage  during  the  month  of  November, 
and  provided  that  it  is  shipped  within 
180  days  from  the  date  of  the  contract. 

These  same  assurances,  of  course, 
also  apply  to  soybean  and  other 
agricultural  exports.  We  have  a  large 
crop.  We  need  commitments  to  move 
that  crop  and  strengthen  markets.  Now, 
of  course,  we  can't  guarantee  the 
Soviets  will  make  these  purchases,  but 


we  know  they're  shopping,  and  they  still 
have  large  needs. 

We  want  to  demonstrate  that  ac- 
tions speak  louder  than  words,  and 
we're  taking  tangible  actions  to  restore 
this  market.  Year-in,  year-out,  there  is 
no  better,  more  reliable  producer  of  food 
anywhere  than  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Some  will  say  that  by  offering  to  sell 
the  Soviets  more  grain  we're  sending  a 
weak  signal.  That's  wrong.  We're  asking 
the  Soviets  to  give  us  cash  on  the  line 
for  the  food  they  buy.  We're  not  pro- 
viding them  with  any  subsidies  or  pump- 
ing any  Western  currencies  into  Soviet 
pockets. 

It's  always  seemed  ironic  to  me  that 
many  people  who  are  so  quick  to  sacri- 
fice the  interest  of  farmers  in  an  effort 
to  seem  tough  are  unwilling  to  do  the 
real  things  we  need  to  send  a  signal  of 
national  will  and  strength. 

During  the  last  decade,  we  had  two 
grain  embargoes.  But  during  those  same 
years,  we  were  also  reducing  our  com- 
mitment to  a  strong  national  defense, 
while  the  Soviets  were  undertaking  the 
most  massive  military  buildup  in  history. 
We're  not  making  that  mistake  in  1982; 
we  have  our  priorities  straight. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  today  that 
we've  turned  everything  around  for 
American  farmers.  I  can't.  I  can  only 
say  that  we're  doing  everything  we  can, 
as  rapidly  as  we  can,  to  make  things 
right. 

Thank  you  for  keeping  up  the  strug- 
gle. Thank  you  for  your  strength,  your 
vision,  and  your  faith.  I  know  we  can  re- 
turn prosperity  to  our  heartland  and  to 
America.  God  has  blessed  us  with  a 
strong  spirit  and  rich  soil.  With  His  help 
and  yours  we  can  make  America  once 
again  the  source  of  all  the  dreams  and 
opportunities  it  was  placed  on  this  good 
Earth  to  provide. 


'Text  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Oct.  18,  1982. 
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Secretary  Shultz  Visits  Canada 


Secretary  Shultz  visited  Ottawa, 
Canada,  October  21+-25,  1982.  Following 
s  the  text  of  a  news  conference  he  held 
here  with  Canadian  journalists  on 
)ctober  25.1 


I.  Can  you  start  by  telling  us  whether 
ou  actually  did  teach  Allan 
>lacEachen  [Canadian  Secretary  of 
State  for  External  Affairs]  economics 
it  university? 

A.  I  think  we  taught  each  other— it 
vas  usually  sitting  around  in  the  even- 
ng  puzzling  over  something  or  other.  I 
;hink  we  were  both  interested  in  in- 
iustrial  relations  as  much  as  economics 
—that  aspect  of  economics— and  the 
Department  of  Economics  at  M.I.T.  in 
;hose  days  had  an  industrial  relations 
*roup  that  was  a  very  interesting  one 
ind  a  very  good  one,  and  they  still  do.  It 
was  a  combination  of  those  things,  and 
it  has  struck  me,  in  looking  back  at  it, 
that  the  combination  of  economics  as  a 
formal  discipline  that  has  a  kind  of 
relentless  logic  to  it,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  study  and  work  on  industrial 
relations  problems  which  get  you  into 
reality  immediately,  is  a  pretty  good 
combination.  Both  Allan  and  I  had  that 
combination  tossed  at  us  at  M.I.T.  after 
World  War  II. 

Q.  How  do  you  feel  about  the 
Canadian  attitude  on  foreign  invest- 
ment now?  Do  you  sense  a  softening? 
Do  you  sense  that  your  visit  here  and 
other  things  that  are  going  on  repre- 
sent a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Canadian  Government? 

A.  I  don't  think  my  visit  represents 
any  change  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian 
Government  at  all. 

Q.  On  the  pari  of  your  government? 

A.  There  has  been — well,  on  the 
part  of  my  government,  I'm  merely 
following  the  President's  lead.  He's  met 
with  the  Prime  Minister  seven  times 
since  he's  been  in  office — that's  a  little 
less  than  2  years'  time — and  has  con- 
sidered that  the  United  States  has  a 
tremendous  stake  in  its  neighborhood 
where  we  live,  just  as  you  do,  and  that 
we  should  be  paying  attention  to  our 
neighborhood.  It  seems  to  me  the  Presi- 
dent is  absolutely  right  about  that,  and 
I've  just  been  following  his  lead  in  com- 
ing here,  and  it's  my  own  natural  in- 
stinct anyway.  I've  been  here  many 
times  and  know  lots  of  people  here.  So 
the  visit  is  really  in  keeping  with  that 
idea. 


As  far  as  the  economic  relationships 
between  the  two  countries  are  con- 
cerned, there  are  certain  areas  of  strain. 
If  you  put  the  whole  thing  in  context,  I 
think  we  have  to  keep  reminding  our- 
selves there's  a  huge  amount  of  trade 
between  the  two  countries.  Canada  is, 
by  far,  the  biggest  trading  partner  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  same  is  true 
in  the  other  direction.  There  is  a  very 
large  foreign  investment  in  Canada,  and 
I  don't  have  the  figures  on  this  but  I'd 
be  surprised  if  it  weren't  true  that  Cana- 
dian foreign  investment  is  overwhelm- 
ingly oriented  to  the  United  States,  and 
there's  a  lot  in  the  United  States— lots 
of  Canadian  investment  in  the  United 
States.  So  there  are  many  strong  rela- 
tionships there. 

As  far  as  the  Foreign  Investment 
Review  Act  is  concerned,  that's  a  ques- 
tion I'll  undoubtedly  be  talking  with  Mr. 
MacEachen  about.  But  there  are  some 
problems  in  it  for  the  United  States,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  all  have  to 
recognize  that  every  country  has  certain- 
ly a  complete  sovereign  right  to  decide 
on  the  rules  for  investment,  and  what 
foreigners,  I  think,  properly  can  ask  is 
that  the  rules  be  applied  fairly,  be  ap- 
plied expeditiously,  and  be  applied,  let's 
say,  prospectively  rather  than  retro- 
actively so  that  you  don't  get  the  rules 
changed  on  you  after  you  have  made  an 
investment.  Then,  once  an  investment  is 
made  according  to  the  rules,  that  that 
Canadian  dollar  of  investment,  whether 
it  comes  from  inside  or  outside,  be 
treated  the  same  way— nondis- 
criminatory treatment.  Those  are,  I 
think,  fairly  standard  items,  and  those 
are  the  things  that  we  would  tend  to 
look  for. 

Q.  You  were  referring  to  the 
retroactive  features  that  the  United 
States  might  object  to.  For  a  country 
like  Canada,  with  a  huge  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  foreign  investment, 
are  you  suggesting  that  we  remain 
locked  into  that  framework? 

A.  The  future  is  a  long  time.  So  if 
you  change  things  prospectively,  over  a 
period  of  time  that  can  make  a  change. 
Let  me  make  a  pitch  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. We'll  take  all  of  the  Canadian 
investment  we  can  get.  The  United 
States,  under  President  Reagan,  is  doing 
everything  it  can  to  make  itself  attrac- 
tive to  investment— whether  it's  from  in- 
side or  outside.  We've  been  trying  to 
stimulate  the  pool  of  savings  in  the 


United  States.  Our  savings  rate  is  lower 
than  we  think  is  desirable.  We've  been 
trying  to  enlarge  that,  and  we  all  know 
that  in  the  end  you  can't  invest  what  you 
haven't  saved.  So  one  way  of  dealing 
with  that  problem  is  to  attract,  in  effect, 
the  savings  from  outside  your  country  to 
come  in.  And  so  we  have  been  doing 
everything  we  can  to  make  ourselves  as 
attractive  as  possible  to  the  flow  in  of 
investment  from  other  countries.  Let  me 
plug  the  United  States  as  a  place  for 
you  Canadian  investors  to  take  a  look 
around  and  consider  if  you  don't  get  a 
good  rate  of  return  and  find  it  attrac- 
tive. 

Q.  That  doesn't  seem  to  have  been 
the  attitude  of  the  U.S.  Congress  last 
year. 

A.  In  general,  I  think  the  United 
States  is  very  receptive  to  foreign  in- 
vestment. 

Q.  I  suggest  a  view  in  Canada, 
which  is  very  common,  several 
takeovers — takeover  attempts — in  the 
American  economy  by  Canadian  in- 
terests that  set  off  a  wave  of  reaction 
in  Congress  that  has  led  to  almost 
record  numbers  of  what  we  might 
view  here  as  anti-Canadian  bills. 

A.  I  don't  think  that  takeovers,  as 
such,  are  a  problem.  We've  become  ac- 
customed to  a  lot  of  that  kind  of  activity 
in  our  economy.  It's  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  takeovers  take  place  on 
a  special  basis.  If  a  takeover  is  spon- 
sored by  government,  that's  a  problem. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  my- 
self—and I'm  getting  out  of  my  jurisdic- 
tion—if I  were  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  again  I  might  talk  more  about 
this.  But  I  think  the  takeover  of  a 
private  company  by  a  government  from 
another  country,  that  you  have  to 
scratch  your  head  about.  We  had  the 
Kuwait  Government  take  over  one  of 
our  companies— Santa  Fe  Interna- 
tional—and I  think  the  Canadians  and 
the  French  played  chess  with  some  of 
our  companies,  and  its  gone  ahead.  But 
it's  not  thrilling  to  have  that  happen. 
But  that's  different  from  private  invest- 
ment entirely. 

Q.  Earlier  this  year  there  were 
harsh  words  said  by  officials  on  both 
sides  of  the  border.  Have  you  and  Mr. 
MacEachen  considered  any— I  guess  I 
would  use  the  words — institutional  ar- 
rangements to  anticipate,  iron-out, 
whatever,  these  kinds  of  problems? 
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A.  We've  had  three  moments  of 
conversation  so  far — in  New  York,  La 
Sapiniere,  and  here.  In  the  first  two  set- 
tings, we  were  part  of  the  groups,  and 
we  didn't  really  have  a  chance  to  talk  in- 
tensively with  each  other.  In  our 
schedule  of  talks  here,  we  sort  of  divid- 
ed the  times  into  different  subject  mat- 
ter areas. 

The  one  yesterday  was  concentrated 
on  common  international  and  diplomatic 
matters,  you  might  say,  so  we  didn't  get 
into  that.  But  I  think  it's  a  good  subject, 
and  I  know  that  when  I  was  in  the  gov- 
ernment before,  I  worked  quite  hard 
with  my  Canadian  counterpart,  who  was 
at  the  time,  John  Turner,  Minister  of 
Finance.  We  tried,  not  through  some 
formal  mechanism  but  through  informal 
means,  to  develop  an  atmosphere  that 
did  not  eliminate  problems  but  it  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  discuss  them  im- 
mediately, quickly,  candidly,  and  decide 
how  we  were  going  to  deal  with  them 
together. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  that  the  record 
would  show  that  after  we  got  going  on 
that,  the  financial  area  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  went  along 
quite  smoothly  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  had  some  very  tough  problems  to 
contend  with.  So  maybe  there  is  some 
formal  thing;  we'll  probably  talk  about 
it.  But  I  think,  surely,  we  have  already 
said  to  each  other  that  we  want  to  pay 
attention  to  each  other,  we  want  to  stay 
in  touch,  we  want  to  create  an  at- 
mosphere of  easy  discussion  and  con- 
sultation. I  am  certain  that  we  can  do 
that — there's  no  problem  at  all — and  we 
will. 

Q.  A  great  deal  has  been  written 
lately,  at  least  in  this  country,  about 
the  low  ebb  of  U.S. -Canadian  rela- 
tions, but  I  was  in  Washington  20 
years  ago,  I  guess,  this  weekend  when 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  began.  I 
wonder  if  you  could  try  to  put  in  some 
kind  of  historical  perspective  the  rela- 
tionships, at  that  time,  compared  with 
now;  specifically,  how  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration would  be  likely  to  re- 
spond to  that  kind  of  situation  and 
what  sort  of  response  you  would  ex- 
pect from  Canada,  diplomatically, 
militarily? 

A.  You're  positing  some  problem 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  then  how 
would  the  United  States  and  Canada 
relate  to  it.  Is  that  what  your  question 
is? 

Q.  Yes,  or  something  more  specifi- 
cally, like  the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  a 
threat  to  this  hemisphere. 


A.  I  don't  want  to  speculate  about 
possible  threats  to  the  hemisphere.  I 
would  say  that,  as  a  general  proposition, 
the  defense  arrangements  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  outstand- 
ing— strong,  collaborative.  I  think  if 
there  were  some  major  problem  that 
constituted  a  threat  to  this  hemisphere, 
we  would,  undoubtedly,  work  on  it 
together. 

Q.  Would  you  be  satisfied  today 
with  the  kind  of  response  that  the 
Diefenbaker  government  gave  the 
Kennedy  Administration? 

A.  You're  too  good  a  historian  for 
me.  I  know  there's  been  a  lot  of  TV 
things  on  the  missile  crisis  lately,  but 
one  of  the  problems  of  this  job  is  that  I 
don't  have  much  chance  to  look  at  things 
like  that;  I'm  so  busy  reading  memos, 
and  things.  So  I  do  not  want  to  make 
comparisons  with  that  time.  I'm  just  not 
up  on  it  enough. 

Q.  You  mentioned  the  defense  ar- 
rangements between  the  two  countries 
being  strong,  and  I  know  there's  quite 
a  lot  of  concern  in  the  United  States 
that  Canada  isn't  doing  as  much  as  it 
should  be  to  maintain  its  NATO  and 
defense  commitment.  Could  you — 

A.  I  think,  in  general,  we  believe  in 
the  United  States  that  the  alliance 
should  be  doing  more  to  build  and  main- 
tain its  strength.  We  are  critical  of 
ourselves  and  critical  of  the  whole  thing. 
Somehow  we  have  had  a  period  of  a 
decade  or  so  in  which  we  did  not  ade- 
quately pay  attention  to  the  importance 
of  our  military  capabilities.  There  has 
been  a  tremendous  effort  in  the  Reagan 
Administration  to  look  to  the  amount 
and  the  quality  of  our  defense  capability. 
We  have  made  a  lot  of  noise  about  that 
all  over  the  world.  We  have  talked  in 
Europe  about  the  importance  of  it,  here, 
Japan,  and  elsewhere.  I  think  that  it  is 
true,  that  we  wish  that  Canada  would  do 
more,  and  we  think  that  Canada  should 
do  more.  We  believe  the  United  States 
should  do  more.  We  think  the  European 
countries  should  do  more.  We  believe 
that  all  of  us  have  confronting  us  a  very 
threatening  situation  that  comes  out  of 
the  huge  buildup  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  demonstrated  willingness  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  use  that  strength,  ruth- 
lessly and  without  compunction.  And  so 
we  have  in  front  of  us  Afghanistan  and 
Poland. 

I  read  the  paper  this  morning  about 
Lech  Walesa  and  how  he  is  being 
treated.  Imagine  in  Canada  treating  a 
trade  union  leader  like  that.  You  cannot 
imagine  it.  It  is  so  completely  outside 


the  realm  of  possibility.  But  all  of  this  i 
backed  by  the  formidable  military 
capability,  and  we  have  to  look  to  our 
own  capability  if  we  are  going  to  ade- 
quately defend  and  look  after  our  in- 
terests. That  is  the  point  of  the  whole 
thing. 

Q.  You  were  talking  about  the 
hemisphere  a  minute  ago  in  the 
related  context  of  Canada-U.S.  I 
wonder  if  you  could  tell  me  what  is 
happening  to  the  Caribbean  Basin  ini 
tiative  and  in  the  case  of  two  coun- 
tries: Jamaica,  which,  of  course,  is 
very  much  on  the  self-help  road  but 
with  a  great  deal  of  difficulties  in  th: 
regard.  During  the  IMF,  I  had  a  chat 
with  the  governor  of  the  Central  Ban 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  they 
feel  they  have  done  everything  that 
they're  supposed  to  do  for  the  kind  o 
program  that  the  initiative  is  meant  1 
be  and,  yet,  they  are  being  discrimi- 
nated against  on  sugar  imports  to  th< 
United  States  and  the  obviously  terri 
ble  problems  with  the  high  cost  of 
energy  imports.  So  that's  a  sort  of  re 
joinder. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  tell  me, 
where  it  is,  if  it's  going  to  move  for- 
ward, and  if  there  will  be  any  chang< 
in  it  vis-a-vis  this  kind  of  response 
from  some  of  the  potential  donor 
countries  in  the  Caribbean? 

A.  Perhaps  we  could  divide  the  sul 
ject  into  three  parts.  First  there's  the 
financial  part.  The  funds— and  I'll  spea 
about  it  from  the  standpoint  of  U.S. 
funds— that  were  to  be  proposed  and 
made  available  for  help  in  the  Car- 
ibbean, some  $350  million;  we  have  bet 
successful  with  the  Congress  in  per- 
suading them  that  this  should  be  forth- 
coming. 

Second,  there  are  certain  kinds  of 
trade  and  investment  matters  designee 
to  encourage  the  investment  and  eco- 
nomic activity  which  we  are  working  o 
with  our  Congress.  There  is  going  to  b 
a  special  session  of  the  Congress,  not  f 
this  reason  but  it's  going  to  take  place, 
and  we  are  working  to  get  the  Congres 
to  go  along  with  those  parts  of  the  pro 
gram.  For  example,  a  U.S.  firm  that 
makes  an  investment  in  one  of  the  cou; 
tries  designated  would  get  an  invest- 
ment tax  credit  against  its  tax  in  the 
United  States.  That's  an  incentive  to  ir 
vest  there— certain  kinds  of  preferenti 
tariff  arrangements  and  a  variety  of 
things  like  that  which  need  congres- 
sional action  in  order  to  take  place.  An 
of  course,  in  this  day  and  age,  with 
everyone  so  concerned  about  their  own 
industries,  naturally,  it  takes  a  little 
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doing  for  the  Congress  to  open  up  trade 
more,  from  anywhere,  in  particular  in- 
dustries. Textiles  and  shoes  are  very 
sensitive  industries,  as  we  know.  At  any 
rate,  the  Administration  is  working  hard 
on  that,  and  I  think  that  we  have  a 
reasonable  chance  of  getting  some 
amount  of  those  changes. 

Now,  of  course,  the  third  thing, 
which  is  a  major  one,  is  the  general 
state  of  economic  activity  around  the 
world,  in  the  United  States,  and  Canada, 
and  we  are  coming  out  of  a  recession. 
The  last  two  quarters,  according  to  the 
statistics,  have  been  slide-up  quarters, 
but  there  has  been  no  feel  to  the 
economy  at  all.  The  ambassador  [Paul 
Robinson,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Canada] 
knows,  having  been  a  businessman, 
statistics  are  one  thing  but  when  you're 
in  the  marketplace  you  can  feel  it.  And 
there  hasn't  been  any  feel  to  the 
economy  until  very  recently,  and  in  the 
last  few  weeks  with  the  people  I  know 
and  keep  in  touch  with,  there's  begin- 
ning to  be  a  slight  feel  to  the  economy 
now  that  maybe  things  are  beginning  to 
move.  At  any  rate,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Caribbean  countries,  if  our 
economy  were  stronger  and  your 
economy  were  stronger  and  the  world 
economy  were  going  better,  obviously 
their  economic  activity  would  be  better. 
So,  they  have  felt  the  effects  of  that. 

In  the  case  of  Jamaica  that  you  men- 
tioned, the  fact  that  the  demand  for 
aluminum  is  very  low  and  they  are  a  big 
source  of  bauxite  is  a  problem.  The 
United  States  has  purchased  a  lot  of 
bauxite  and  sort  of  stored  it,  but  there's 
only  so  much  of  that  activity  that  you 
can  do.  The  answer,  in  the  end,  is  for 
the  economies  to  move  forward  and  for 
demand  naturally  to  take  place.  Sugar 
quotas  are  a  big  problem  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  and  I  think  you  properly  iden- 
tify something  I  wish  were  different,  but 
there  has  been  a  surge  in  the  production 
of  sugar,  not  only  including  in  Europe, 
and  there  is  a  lot  of  it  available  on  the 
world  market.  The  U.S.  market  is  a  very 
desirable  market  to  sell  into  because  I 
don't  think  particularly  to  the  benefit  of 
our  own  consumers  but,  if  I'm  not  mis- 
taken, the  price  of  sugar  in  the  United 
States  is  about  double  what  it  is  on  the 
world  market  because  of  the  quota 
system,  so  everybody  wants  a  piece  of 
that  market,  naturally.  It  is  true  that 
with  the  price  higher  than  you  can  get 
anywhere  in  the  world,  even  though  you 
may  be  restricted  somewhat,  as  com- 
pared with  the  past,  as  to  the  volume 
that  you  put  in,  the  amount  of  dollars 


Secretary  Shultz  Opens 
Conference  on  Free  Elections 


Secretary  Shultz's  remarks  before  the 
Conference  on  Free  Elections  at  the 
Department  of  State  on  November  U, 
1982.1 

I'm  very  pleased  to  have  this  honor  of 
opening  the  Conference  on  Free  Elec- 
tions and  to  welcome  you  on  behalf  of 
President  Reagan,  the  Department  of 
State,  and  our  cosponsors,  the  American 
Enterprise  Institute.  I'm  particularly 
pleased  to  greet  our  honored  guests- 
President  Monge  of  Costa  Rica,  Prime 
Minister  Spadolini  of  Italy,  and  Alhaji 
Shehu  Musa,  the  personal  representative 
of  President  Shagari  of  Nigeria. 

President  Reagan  announced  plans 
for  this  conference  in  his  speech  to  the 
British  Parliament  last  June.  In  that  ad- 
dress, the  President  held  out  his  hand  to 
join  other  nations  in  a  global  campaign 
for  peaceful  democratic  change. 

Gathered  here  today  are  many  of 
the  leaders  of  the  "Campaign  for 
Democracy"  of  which  the  President 
spoke— men  and  women  who  helped 
forge  institutions  in  their  own  countries 
and  who  want  to  help  other  people  lay 
the  foundations  for  political  freedom. 
This  conference  will  consider  what  you 
have  accomplished  and  what  we  can  do 
together  to  further  the  spread  of 
democracy. 

We  are  not  here  to  challenge  other 
countries  but  to  extend  an  offer  to  share 
our  experience  and  our  expertise  in 
making  freedom  work.  Our  objective  is 
not  to  criticize  but  to  consider  what  we 
can  do  to  help  other  nations  realize  their 
democratic  aspirations.  In  that  regard, 
let  me  ask  you  to  consider  three  areas 
for  action. 

First,  we  should  provide  concrete 
assistance  to  countries  interested  in 
establishing  free  elections.  We  can  help 
others  learn  from  our  experiences  and 
overcome  the  initial  hurdles  of 
establishing  electoral  democracy.  Some 
governments  and  private  organizations 
are  already  heavily  engaged  in  providing 
technical  assistance  to  strengthen  the 
electoral  process.  More  are  now  taking 
up  the  challenge. 

One  month  ago  in  San  Jose,  eight 
Central  American,  Caribbean,  and  An- 
dean nations  resolved  to  establish  a 
regional  elections  institute  as  part  of 


their  program  for  peace  and  democracy 
in  Central  America.  Other  nations  and 
regions  might  follow  their  example.  This 
conference  should  consider  what  addi- 
tional programs  might  be  most  effective 
and  how  disparate  efforts  to  support  the 
spread  of  free  elections  could  become 
more  mutually  self-supportive. 

Second,  we  need  to  advocate  the 
right  to  free  elections  more  actively  and 
to  affirm  that  political  freedom  is  a 
human  rights  issue.  Individuals  have  a 
right  to  participate  in  their  own  govern- 
ance, just  as  they  have  the  right  to  be 
free  from  state  harassment.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  how  to  create  this  right,  for  it 
already  exists;  the  question  is  how  to 
put  it  into  practice  on  the  widest  possi- 
ble basis. 

We  need  to  expand  human  rights 
discussions  and  activities  to  include 
positive  steps  that  foster  free  institu- 
tions. Only  free  democratic  institu- 
tions—including elections,  the  press,  and 
labor  unions— can  break  longstanding 
patterns  of  human  rights  violations, 
assure  individual  liberty,  and  satisfy  the 
right  to  self-government. 

Third,  we  can  do  more  to  publicize 
the  success  of  democracy  and  draw  at- 
tention to  the  comparative  performances 
of  democratic  and  nondemocratic  na- 
tions. 

Democracies  have,  with  few  excep- 
tions, enjoyed  greater  peace,  prosperity, 
and  stability  than  their  nondemocratic 
counterparts.  Young  democratic  nations, 
in  particular,  can  play  a  key  role  in  mak- 
ing others  recognize  that  democratic 
government  is  both  desirable  and  work- 
able. The  experiences  and  success  of 
nascent  democracies  can  be  both  instruc- 
tive and  encouraging  to  those  who  do 
not  yet  share  political  freedom. 

You  have  a  challenging  task  before 
you.  You  will  be  considering  how  the 
people  of  this  democratic  world  can  help 
bring  liberty  to  the  millions  who  are  not 
yet  permitted  to  choose  their  own 
leaders.  We  look  to  you  for  fresh, 
creative,  and  concrete  ideas  that  will 
help  translate  our  beliefs  and  com- 
mitments into  action. 
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you  get  from  it  can  still  be  substantial 
and,  while  there  tends  to  be  a  complaint 
about  the  strength  of  the  dollar,  those 
dollars  that  you  win,  you're  glad  to  have 
the  dollar  strong  if  you  happen  to  have 
some,  that  way.  So  you  identify  a 
legitimate  problem. 

It's  a  problem  we're  conscious  of, 
working  at,  and,  I  think,  in  the  broader 
scheme  of  things,  the  Caribbean  Basin 
initiative  is  taking  shape  but,  as  in  all 
these  things,  you  can't  just  wave  a  wand 
and  everything  suddenly  is  transformed. 
You  have  to  decide  on  a  course  of  action 
and  then  get  going  on  it  and  then  stick 
with  it  and  keep  after  it.  And  that's  the 
key. 

Q.  There's  been  statements  made 
and  signals  that  the  Cubans  are  in- 
terested in  talking,  or  were  interested 
in  talking.  Are  you  interested  in  talk- 
ing to  the  Cubans? 

A.  The  problem  isn't  talk,  it's 
behavior.  There  is  a  large  flow  of  ar- 
maments, much  of  it  coming  through 
Cuba,  not  all,  but  much  of  it  coming 
through  Cuba,  basically  originating  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  that's  flowing  in  to 
various  countries,  particularly  in  South 
America  to  Nicaragua  and  from 
Nicaragua  elsewhere.  And,  goodness 
knows,  those  countries  have  enough 
problems  on  their  own  without  a  flow  of 
arms  and  disruptive  activity  taking  place 
that  only  upsets  the  area,  makes 
economic  development  more  difficult, 
and  so  on.   There's  a  pattern  of  behavior 
there  that  I  think  is  reprehensible. 

We  also  see  Cuban  troops  out 
around  in  other  parts  of  the  world — 
Angola,  for  instance,  and  other  places. 
The  problem  isn't  talk;  the  problem  is 
behavior  and  that's  what  one  would  like 
to  see  change.  That's  the  object.  And  I 
think  there's  been  some  record  of  when, 
in  the  Carter  Administration,  a  pattern 
of  talk  emerged,  the  result  of  that  was 
the  behavior  got  worse,  not  better. 

Q.  The  Middle  East  has  been 
desperately  volatile  all  spring  and 
summer  and  is  likely  to  continue  that 
way.  You  may  not  be  able  to  comment 
too  much,  but  can  you  give  us  some  in- 
sight as  to  how  you  hope  things  are 
going  to  develop  in  resolving  the 
serious  problems  that  exist  there? 

A.  There  are  plenty  of  problems  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  we  shouldn't  forget 
that  there  is  a  war  on  between  Iraq  and 
Iran.  When  you  say  Middle  East,  you 
are  probably  thinking  about  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict  in  Lebanon  and  so  on. 
But  I  remind  you  that  there  is  that  prob- 
lem, and  it  has  a  lot  of  repercussions  to 


it.  But,  swinging  over  from  that  and  in 
the  Middle  East — I  don't  know  whether 
you  include  Afghanistan  and  that  set  of 
problems  and  the  implications  for  what 
surrounds  the  gulf,  but  I  just  put  those 
markers  out  there  in  case  you  think  I've 
forgotten  about  them.  But,  as  far  as 
Lebanon  is  concerned,  I  will  comment 
on  that  first. 

We  had  a  very  good  visit  with  Amin 
Gemayel  [President  of  Lebanon]  last 
week.  And,  of  course,  we  have  been 
working  with  the  Lebanese  and  others 
to  help  get  the  foreign  forces  out  of 
Lebanon  and  help  the  government  take 
control — put  together  a  reconciliation  of 
the  various  confessional  groups  in 
Lebanon  and  start  the  process  of  re- 
building and  reconstructing  their  culture 
and  economy  and  life. 

You  couldn't  help  but  feel  good 
about  your  exposure  to  Amin  Gemayel. 
He  has  a  tremendous  amount  of  faith  in 
his  people  and  told  the  President  and 
told  others  that  you  just  give  Lebanon 
half  a  chance  and  you'll  be  amazed  at 
what  the  people  of  Lebanon  can  do  and 
how  they  will  rebuild  and  become  again 
a  crossroad  to  the  commercial  and  trans- 
portation and  cultural  center  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  And  I  believe  they  will,  but 
they  need  a  chance. 

We  have  set  in  our  minds  an  objec- 
tive of  trying  to  get  the  foreign  forces 
out  of  Lebanon  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
And  that's  a  do- able  proposition— I  don't 
mean  by  that  to  say  it's  easy,  or  that  it's 
probable,  but  it's  do-able.  And  it's  a  good 
objective,  and  we  are  going  to  try  hard 
to  help  in  every  way  to  bring  that  off. 
There  are  many  angles  to  that  and  I'd 
be  glad  to  talk  about  them  if  you  like.  I 
don't  know  how  much  you  want  to  do 
that. 

Among  the  things  that  Gemayel  is 
very  conscious  of  and  talked  about  a  lot 
was  the  importance  of  the  basic  peace 
process.  And  if  you  think  about  it  for  a 
second,  it's  easy  to  see  why— because  of 
all  the  countries  in  the  Middle  East  that 
have  been  hit  hard  by  the  lack  of  a  solu- 
tion to  the  Palestinian  problem  and  the 
conflict  resulting  from  it,  Lebanon  has 
been  the  one  that's  been  hurt  the  most, 
almost  an  innocent  bystander.  But  they 
have  been  clobbered  by  all  of  that,  going 
way  back  for  almost  10  years  now.  He 
has  and  feels  a  great  stake  in  the  peace 
process  and  was  quite  forthcoming  in 
the  strength  of  his  support  for  President 
Reagan's  initiatives. 

The  interest  in  the  peace  process  is 
very  much  alive.  The  visit  that  we  had  in 
Washington  on  Friday  from  King 
Hassan  [of  Morocco]  as  a  leader  of  an 


Arab  League  delegation  that  included  e 
complete  spectrum  of  views  in  the  Aral 
world  was  evidence  of  that.  I  would  sa; 
the  overall  result  of  that  meeting  was  i 
constructive  one,  and  it  was  evidence 
that  on  the  Arab  side  they  are  very 
much  interested  in  trying  to  work  out ; 
peace.  I'm  sure  the  Israelis  are  in- 
terested in  peace. 

We're  always  being  asked  about  ou 
strategy  and  what  sort  of  leverages  ar< 
we  going  to  be  using  as  whatever  help 
we  can  give  in  bringing  about  a  peacef 
situation.  The  President,  though,  puts 
up  front  in  that  that  the  big  lever  is 
peace.  If  you've  lived  in  an  area  that  h; 
seen  lots  of  war,  seen  lots  of  bloodshec 
and  the  ravishing  of  the  countryside, 
and  you  live  in  that  atmosphere  all  the 
time,  the  possibility  of  peace  is  a  big 
thing.  We're  so  accustomed  to  it  here  i 
Canada  and  the  United  States  that  we 
take  it  for  granted  like  air.  But,  if  you 
live  out  there,  you  don't  take  it  for 
granted  and  you  think  that,  that  if 
there's  a  possibility  of  that  it's  just  ter- 
rific. That  we  count  on  as  the  big  obje< 
tive  and  the  more  we  can  get  that 
possibility  up  into  people's  minds  and 
consciousness,  the  better  chance,  I 
think,  we'll  have  of  people  being  willinj 
to  make  the  compromises  and  take  the 
chances  and  risks  that  they  have  to  tal 
if  a  peaceful  resolution  is  to  emerge. 

Q.  You  found  Gemayel  impressec 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  More  so  than  you  would  have 
found  his  brother— 

A.  I  never  met  his  brother.  His 
brother  was  a  very  impressive  and 
strong  person,  and  it's  a  tragedy  that 
was  killed.  Anyway,  Amin  Gemayel  is 
the  President  of  Lebanon.  He's  a  good 
person  and  a  person  with  a  great 
amount  of  strength  and  understanding 
He  has  a  very  positive  outlook  on  the 
prospects  for  his  country.  We're  worki 
with  him. 

Q.  [Inaudible] 

A.  Canada  has  been  very  supporti 
in  a  general  way,  and  that's  been  quite 
helpful.  Of  course,  working  on  some- 
thing like  this  has  many  dimensions  to 
it.  For  example,  the  Arab  onslaught  tc 
get  Israel  removed  from  the  United  N 
tions  has  not  been  particularly  helpful. 
And,  as  you  know,  we  have  fought  vei 
hard  about  that.  Canada  has  been  righ 
there.  We  have  worked  in  tandem  on 
that  subject. 

Q.  Canada  has  been  supportive  c 
the  peace  plan — 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  —in  very  general  terms,  it  is 
igreed  to  be  specifically  supportive  of 
;he  peace  plan. 

A.  I  have  the  feeling  from  the  talks 
;'ve  had  with  Mr.  MacEachen  so  far  that 
f  there's  something  specific  that  needs 
;o  be  done,  it's  possible  to  consider  it. 
3ut,  I  don't  know  what  you  have  in 
nind,  if  there  is  some  particular  thing 
;hat  you  are  asking  about. 

Q.  Did  you  take  that  to  mean  that 
Canada  would  be  willing  to  provide 
troops  for  the  multinational  force  or— 

A.  That  subject  didn't  come  up. 
What  the  missions  for  the  multinational 
force  will  be  as  this  process  unfolds  is 
still  being  talked  about.  We  have  had 
discussions  with  the  French  and  the 
Italians  with  whom  we  are  partners 
there  in  that  multinational  force.  Each 
country  has  not  committed  itself  to  do 
anything  different  than  it  is  now  doing, 
but  each  has  said  that  it's  willing  to  con- 
sider having  its  forces  used  if  there  is 
some  definable,  constructive  mission— 
and  everyone  will  take  a  look  at  that. 
Amin  Gemayel  has  asked  that  the 
numbers  in  the  multinational  force  be  in- 
creased very  substantially— by  as  much 
as  10  times  the  current  amount.  That's 
■  •uite  a  lot,  and  I  think  it's  a  question  of 
whether  that's  really  necessary.  But 
there  are  some  additional  things  that 
need  to  be  done  and  probably  a  role  for 
somewhat  expanded  forces.  There's  also 
a  question  of  what  the  UNIFIL  [U.N. 
Interim  Force  in  Lebanon]  force  will  do. 
All  those  things  would  be  looked  at. 

There  have  been  several  countries 
that  have  indicated  to  us  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  consider  contributing 
to  that  force. 

Q.  You  responded  that  King 
Hassan  did  not  say  the  Arab  countries 
were  prepared  to  recognize  Israel,  but 
only  if  Israel  would  move  the  bound- 
aries would  they  recognize  Israel. 

A.  What  people's  perception  of 
movement  is  always  an  interesting  one. 
I  think  in  the  eyes  of  the  Arabs,  they 
| have  moved  dramatically.  That  is, 
i  they've  come  together,  they  were  all 
there  at  once.  King  Hassan  spoke  of 
I  coexistence,  he  spoke  of  Resolutions 
J242,  338,  the  President's  peace  initiative, 
iand  the  Fez  initiative  as  being  the  basis 
[for  peace.  I  don't  know  what  other  im- 
|  plication  you  can  draw  than  that  the 
!  Arabs  accept  the  fact  that  Israel  is  there 
and  that's  a  permanent  part  of  the 
!  region.  Now  the  effort  is  to  figure  out 
j  how  to  make  an  arrangement  that  is 
!  peaceful  with  Israel.  As  they  see  it,  they 
'  made  a  lot  of  movement,  and  they  have. 


Q.  Do  you  foresee  some  time  when 
Mr.  Reagan's  plan  will  be  different 
from  what  is  on  the  table? 

A.  What  we  are  working  for  is  the 
emergence  of  another  Arab  leader,  King 
Hussein,  to  join  [Egyptian]  President 
Mubarak,  ourselves,  and  [Israeli]  Prime 
Minister  Begin  in  a  discussion— bargain- 
ing you  might  say,  negotiation.  The 
Arabs  pointed  out  that  in  the  end  it's 
very  difficult  for  anyone  other  than 
someone  with  a  label  "Palestinian"  on 
him  to  make  concessions  on  behalf  of 
Palestinians.  Just  as  I'm  sure  it's  true 
that  somehow  people  think  that  the 
United  States  can  speak  for  Israel.  That 
is  not  true  at  all.  Only  Israel  can  make 
bargains  on  behalf  of  Israel  properly. 
Just  as  no  one  can  make  bargains  on 
behalf  of  Canada  except  Canadians  or 
the  United  States  except  the  United 
States.  That's  part  of  life.  How  you  con- 
struct a  Palestinian  association  with 
[Jordanian]  King  Hussein  is  something 
he's  struggling  with. 

It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  in  the 
Camp  David  accords,  it  is  expressedly 
foreseen  that  there  would  be  at  the 
bargaining  table  representatives  of  Jor- 
dan and  the  Palestinians.  That's  right  in 
there.  This  is  not  some  far  off  point  at 
all,  but  it  is  getting  people  into  the 
negotiating  context  that's  the  key,  and 
the  President  has  set  out  positions  that 
the  United  States  will  take  in  that 
negotiation.  Other  people,  obviously, 
have  announced  other  positions  that 
they'll  take. 

Generally  speaking,  if  you  don't  have 
different  positions  around,  there's  no 
need  for  a  negotiation.  That's  what  you 
talk  about.  I  think  it  is  being  missed  by 
many  that  the  process  envisaged  is  kind 
of  a  two-stage  one— stage  one,  where  in- 
terim or  transition  arrangements  are 
established  and  stage  two,  where  a  final 
status  is  arrived  at.  The  widely  varying 
positions  that  have  been  set  out  are  all 
about  final  status.  I  think  it  may  well  be 
possible  to  work  out  transition  arrange- 
ments that  really  provide  a  better  situa- 
tion for  the  Palestinian  people  of  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  and  give  a  chance 
for  that  situation  to  mature  a  little  bit 
and  probably  be  helpful  in  thinking 
about  what  will  work  in  a  final  status. 

Q.  The  Israeli  Defense  Minister, 
Mr.  Sharon,  has  told  the  public  in- 
quiry in  Israel  that  he  takes  personal 
responsibility  for  the  Christians  to 
enter  the  camps.  He  had  no  idea  what 
would  occur.  Have  you  got  any  reac- 
tion to  that? 


A.  No.  I  don't  want  to  get  into 
Canadian  internal  politics;  I  don't  want 
to  get  into  Israeli  internal  politics  either. 
They  are  investigating  the  massacre, 
and  I  think  that's  a  healthy  thing  for 
Israel  to  do.  We'll  follow  that  investiga- 
tion with  great  interest. 

Q.  When  the  Reagan  peace  fund 
came  out,  Mark  MacGuigan  at  that 
point  was  the  Minister  of  External  Af- 
fairs. He  said  he  was  very  supportive 
of  the  plan,  with  one  possible  excep- 
tion and  that  is  that  Canada  does  not 
exclude  the  possibility  of  an  independ- 
ent Palestinian  state.  What  are  the 
Administration's  objectives  to  full 
self-determination  on  the  West  Bank 
or  Gaza? 

A.  Self-determination  and  full  self- 
determination— those  are  tricky  con- 
cepts. We're  always  having  it  put  to  us, 
isn't  the  United  States  for  self- 
determination,  and  how  can  you  be 
against  self-determination  everywhere, 
and  so  on.  We  had  a  Civil  War  in  the 
United  States  upon  self-determination, 
and  we  think  that  there  are  constraints 
upon  that.  Certainly  you  have  self- 
determination  within  some  framework.  I 
don't  think  there's  any  logical  incon- 
sistency in  the  position  we've  taken.  I 
think  it  is  a  question  of  whether  that 
strip  of  land  called  the  West  Bank  and 
the  disconnected  other  parts  of  land 
called  the  Gaza  Strip  can  somehow  con- 
stitute a  country  and  be  able  to  have  the 
kind  of  capability  that  you  think  a  coun- 
try ought  well  to  have.  That,  on  the 
economic  side,  is  one  point. 

Second,  I  think  there  is  a  legitimate 
concern,  considering  all  the  background 
and  statements  made  by  the  PLO  [Pales- 
tinian Liberation  Organization]  in  Israel 
about  what  it  would  mean  to  have  a  unit 
with  that  much  hostility  established  as 
an  independent  state  on  its  border. 
What  would  be  its  objective?  Israel  has 
taken  the  position  that  it  won't  go  along 
with  that. 

Then  it  seems  as  though  there  are 
better  alternatives.  The  West  Bank  has 
been  and  to  a  certain  extent  is  now 
associated  with  Jordan.  Jordanian  law 
still  applies  as  a  general  proposition 
there.  There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
movement  of  people  and  goods  between 
Jordan  and  the  West  Bank.  There's  a 
natural  economic  unity  there.  The  Presi- 
dent has  put  forward  the  idea  of  the 
West  Bank  having  a  capacity  for  self- 
government  as  a  province  here  would,  or 
I  don't  want  to  try  to  define  the  precise 
way  in  which  that  would  take  place  but 
in  association  with  Jordan— and  also  you 
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would  expect  there  to  be  a  free  flow  of 
goods  and  people  with  Israel.  And  you 
would  have  something  that  could  work 
and,  on  the  one  hand,  not  constitute  a 
potential  destabilizing  force.  On  the 
other,  an  economic  entity  that  could 
operate  well.  At  the  same  time,  I  think 
it's  important  that  there  be  something 
that  Palestinians  can  identify  with.  It's 
not  only  the  people  who  live  in  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  that  you  have  to  have  in 
your  mind  but  Palestinians  who  live  else- 
where who  essentially  have  no  passport 
and  no  identity  and  something  needs  to 
be  created  that  will  provide  that  for 
them.  I  think  it  could  be  done  that  way. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  be  talking 
about  the  Middle  East  with  Mr. 
MacEachen  or  are  you  going  to  be 
talking  about  bilateral  issues? 

A.  We  talked  some  in  our  first  ses- 
sion about  the  Middle  East,  and  I'd 
doubt  that  we'd  spend  much  more  time 
on  that.  I  understand  that  the  Prime 
Minister  may  well  be  at  lunch — he  may 
want  to  discuss  it  some,  in  which  case 
we  would. 

Q.  In  your  discussion  of  bilateral 
issues — going  back  to  where  we 
started — could  you  describe  how  in- 
tense you  regard  the  problems  you 
describe  with  Foreign  Investment 
Review  Act — 

A.  There  are  a  great  variety  of 
problems.  It  seems  to  me  any  two  major 
countries  that  are  as  large  as  our  two 
countries  and  with  as  much  interaction 
between  them  and  interdependence  be- 
tween them  as  ours,  there's  going  to  be 
a  continuing  flow  of  problems  through 
time.  It  seems  to  me  there  are  two 
aspects  in  working  on  those  problems. 

First  is  to  address  yourself  to  the 
general  atmosphere  within  which  an  in- 
dividual problem  is  worked  out.  And, 
then  second,  to  work  on  that  individual 
problem  separate  from  all  the  other 
problems.  On  the  one  hand,  I'm  sure  Mr. 
MacEachen  and  I  will  look  at  these 
various  issues  and  talk  about  them 
some,  although  we  don't  have  the  time 
to  sort  of  go  into  each  one  in  a  lot  of 
detail.  But  we  are  also  trying  to  con- 
struct a  general  umbrella,  you  might 
say,  of  constructive  spirit  and  outlook 
that  has  historically  been  the  case  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  is  today.  We  can  improve  on  it  so 
that  we  create  an  atmosphere  within 
which  those  who  are  going  to  take  up 
these  individual  issues  can  do  so  in  a 
constructive  spirit. 


Q.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
that  constructive  spirit  does  not  exist. 
Problems  are  rather  more  intense 
than — 

A.  No,  I  don't  think  that's  a  fair 
statement.  It  is  the  amount  of  aggra- 
vation and  tension  over  things  that 
varies  as  time  goes  along.  Perhaps  it's  a 
little  higher  than  it  has  been — than 
usual,  but  when  you  compare  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  with  the  relationship  of  most 
neighboring  countries  that  have  a  lot  of 
interdependence  with  each  other  around 
the  world,  our  relationship,  relatively 
speaking,  looks  terrific.  It  can  go  up  and 
down  somewhat,  but  basically  it's  a  good 
strong  relationship  and  sometimes  in  our 
preoccupation  with  individual  issues — 
not  that  those  aren't  important  and  not 
that  they  shouldn't  fight  about  them— it 
can  cause  us  to  lose  the  perspective  of 
the  overall  picture.  And  we  need  to  keep 
that  in  front  of  us  once  in  a  while. 

I'm  a  great  believer,  incidentally, 
that  you  don't  improve  a  relationship  by 
failing  to  represent  yourself  strongly  in 
the  discussion  of  particular  issues.  The 
worst  thing  in  the  world  that  I  could  do 
is  to  say,  "Well,  in  the  interest  of  better 
U.S. -Canadian  relationships,  I'll  forget 
about  some  issue  that  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States  and  U.S.  in- 
terests." That's  the  way,  in  the  end,  to 
undermine  a  relationship.  I'm  sure  the 
Canadians  would  feel  the  same  way. 

We  have  to  put  these  issues  up  on 
the  table  and  confront  them  and  work  at 
them  and  argue  about  them  and  even- 
tually resolve  them.  That's  the  way  to 
build  a  strong  relationship;  in  fact,  it's 
the  measure  of  a  strong  relationship 
that  you  can  surface  problems  and  argue 
about  them,  and  the  relationship  re- 
mains strong. 

This  goes  back  to  the  subject  that 
Allan  MacEachen  and  I  studied  together 
years  and  years  and  years  ago — labor 
relations  problems,  the  same  thing  be- 
tween labor  and  management.  The 
woods  are  full  of  relationships  between  a 
union  and  the  management  that  were 
superb  and  people  became  so  enamoured 
with  what  a  good  relationship  it  was 
that  they  wouldn't  discuss  any  issue- 
even  though  it  was  an  important 
issue — because  they  didn't  want  to  spoil 
the  relationship.  And  in  the  end  that's 
what  brings  a  relationship  down.  I  think 
the  way  to  have  a  good  and  strong  rela- 
tionship is  that  you  do  discuss  the  prob- 
lems, but  you  discuss  them  within  the 
framework  of  the  expectation  that  our 
ties  and  our  involvement  with  each  other 
are  so  strong  and  enduring  that  in  the 
end  we'll  find  answers  to  these  things. 


Q.  You  and  MacEachen  have  a 
totally  different  philosophy;  I  submit 
you  may  have  gone  to  the  same  school 
You're  much  more  a  private  enter- 
priser than  he  is.  Reagan  is  much 
more  a  private  enterpriser  than 
Trudeau  is.  So  you  start  talking;  how 
do  you  agree  to  disagree  on  the  mixe< 
sort  of  economy  we  have  and  your 
dedication  to  private  enterprise? 

A.  We're  not  trying  to  tell  you  how 
to  run  your  country,  and  don't  try  to  te 
us  how  to  run  ours.  But  each  running 
our  countries  the  way  we  want,  we, 
nevertheless,  have  successfully  worked 
at  the  issues  that  have  come  up  betwee: 
us.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  with 
whatever  differences  there  have  been, 
there  has  been  a  very  worthwhile  and 
constructive — for  everybody — relation- 
ship between  these  two  countries.  Lest 
we  overemphasize  whatever  philosophic 
differences  there  may  be — and  I  don't 
expect  that  they're  that  great — let's  nol 
forget  the  tremendous  commonality  of 
basic  values — of  democratic  values,  of 
concern  for  the  individual  human  being, 
of  religious  freedom,  shall  we  note  the 
right  of  people  to  form  unions,  just  to 
contrast  with  it  some  other  countries, 
and  to  assemble  and  to  express  them- 
selves, and  all  of  these  things  that  we 
have  in  common.  When  you  look  aroun< 
the  world  today  and  ask  yourself  how 
many  major  countries  are  there  that 
share  these  values,  I  wish  the  number 
were  higher.  So  we  have  tremendous, 
deep  values  in  common  that  we  both 
cherish  and  that  we  want  to  see  flourisl 
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Secretary  Interviewed  for 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report 


Secretary  Shultz  was  interviewed  for 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  published 
November  8,  1982. 

Q.  President  Reagan  said  recently  that 
the  Soviets  have  not  gained  a  single 
additional  inch  of  foreign  territory 
since  he  took  office.  Does  this  mean 
that  the  Soviet  threat  is  not  as 
dangerous  as  the  Administration  had 
assumed? 

A.  The  threat  is  still  great,  but  the 
President  has  put  forward  a  strong  and 
confident  American  voice.  He  has 
worked  hard  to  develop  American 
strength  and  to  develop  the  strength  of 
our  alliances. 

All  of  this  has  not  gone  unnoticed 
around  the  world.  The  Soviets  must 
know  that  they  have  a  very  realistic, 
tough-minded  President  on  their  hands 
at  the  moment. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  that  this  has 
deterred  the  Soviets  from  military 
adventures  that  they  must  have  con- 
templated? 

A.  You  would  have  to  ask  them. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  before 
President  Reagan  took  office,  they 
seemed  to  be  moving  in  here,  there,  and 
elsewhere  all  the  time.  Since  his  arrival, 
the  picture  has  been  different. 

Q.  Where  do  the  Soviets  pose  the 
greatest  threat  now? 

A.  The  most  important  overall  prob- 
lem that  we  have  to  contend  with  is  the 
tremendous  military  buildup  that  they've 
sustained  over  the  last  10  years.  In 
relative  terms,  we've  not  conducted  any- 
thing like  that. 

The  balance  of  armaments  has 
shifted  somewhat,  and  it  is  the  military 
capability— plus  their  demonstrated 
willingness  to  use  it  without  compunc- 
tion if  they  see  an  opportunity — that  has 
,  to  constitute  the  main  threat.  You  can 

point  to  particular  areas  where  they 
i  have  exercised  that  power  directly,  such 
I  as  in  Afghanistan.  There  are  other 
;  places  that  are  well  known.  But  the 
!  overall  problem  is  the  massive  military 
buildup,  and  we  are  now  responding  to 
\  that. 

Q.  The  President  and  others  have 
!  spoken  of  the  Soviet  Union's  being  in 
!  a  historical  decline— teetering  on  the 
edge  of  social,  political,  and  economic 


collapse.  Will  internal  weakness  in- 
hibit Soviet  behavior,  or  is  it  likely  to 
provoke  more  foreign  adventures  in 
years  to  come? 

A.  Of  course,  to  the  extent  that 
your  economy  and  society  aren't  func- 
tioning well,  it  limits  your  options.  The 
Soviets  have  chosen  to  build  up  their 
military  capability  dramatically,  and,  of 
course,  that's  been  at  the  expense  of  im- 
provement in  the  lives  of  their  people. 
The  less  well  their  economy  works,  the 
more  that  kind  of  allocation  of  resources 
will  cause  difficulties  for  them. 

It  is  by  now  very  apparent  that  the 
Communist  type  of  command  economy 
simply  doesn't  work  very  well.  Look  at 
the  countries  that  have  taken  on  that 
kind  of  system  and  look  at  their  eco- 
nomic performances.  Compare  them 
with  those  economies  where  the  people 
can  operate  with  a  little  more  freedom, 
where  the  market  system  is  permitted  to 
function.  The  comparisons  are  quite 
dramatic  and  quite  unpleasant  for 
anyone  within  a  Communist  economy. 

Q.  Is  this  influencing  global  at- 
titudes—perhaps in  the  Third 
World— toward  a  turn  from  Soviet  to 
Western  values? 

A.  There  is  an  awareness  of  what  is 
going  on.  People  and  their  leaders  can 
see  it  around  them. 

Take  Asia.  Where  are  the  bright 
spots?  Japan,  of  course.  But  look  at  the 
comparison  of  North  Korea  and  South 
Korea.  Look  at  economic  development  in 
Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore.  Those 
are  success  stories.  Market  economies 
have  done  better. 

What  the  agony  of  Poland  shows  as 
vividly  as  anything  one  could  imagine  is 
the  total  and  absolute  bankruptcy  of  the 
way  in  which  Communist  leaders  go 
about  things.  The  Polish  people  are 
wonderful  people,  and  their  courage  is 
something  you  have  to  admire.  Imagine 
taking  people  like  that  and,  through 
government  intervention,  creating  such 
chaos!  Any  system  of  government  that 
achieves  that  must  have  something 
drastically  and  fatally  wrong  with  it. 

Q.  Just  what  is  the  Administra- 
tion's objective  in  pressing  for  tougher 
restrictions  on  credit  and  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Union? 

A.  There  are  two  basic  points. 
First,  given  the  Soviet  military  buildup 
and  the  challenge  it  poses  to  us,  can 


anyone  think  of  any  reason  why  we 
should  indulge  in  trade  that  helps  them 
in  their  military  capacity?  The  answer  is 
no,  we  shouldn't  deliver  technological 
benefits  to  Moscow. 

Second,  we  are  spending  lots  of 
money  on  defense  and  so  are  our  allies. 
Why  are  we  doing  that?  There's  only  one 
reason:  Russia's  military  buildup.  Why 
should  we  subsidize  its  economy,  on 
which  that  very  buildup  depends? 

We  want  to  tailor  the  trade  policies 
of  ourselves  and  of  our  allies  to  avoid 
either  of  these  two  activities. 

Q.  Aside  from  the  possible  effect 
on  the  Soviet  military  buildup,  are 
these  policies  also  aimed  at  compelling 
international  political  change  in 
Russia  or  influencing  its  international 
behavior? 

A.  What  the  outcome  of  these 
policies  will  be  and  how  far  they  go  re- 
main to  be  seen. 

The  Soviets'  military  buildup  seems 
to  continue  very  strong.  They  appear 
determined  to  keep  going  in  that  regard. 
Will  we  be  successful  in  negotiating  gen- 
uine arms  reductions  with  them,  as 
President  Reagan  has  proposed?  That's 
an  open  question,  but  the  greater  this 
sense  of  economic  constraint,  the  more 
likely  it  is  that  the  Soviets  might  be 
tempted  to  reduce  this  buildup  of  arma- 
ments. We  can  stop  subsidizing  them 
and  stop  giving  them  high  technology 
that  is  difficult  to  develop  and  most 
helpful  to  their  military  buildup.  I'm  not 
going  to  predict  that  this  is  going  to 
bring  down  their  system.  That  is  not  the 
point  of  the  exercise. 

Q.  The  President  recently  pro- 
posed replacing  sanctions  against  the 
Soviet-European  natural  gas  pipeline 
with  a  different  set  of  restrictions  on 
trade  and  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Does  that  imply  that  he  has  accepted 
the  argument  that  the  pipeline  sanc- 
tions hurt  the  West  more  than  they  do 
the  Russians? 

A.  No.  What  he  is  saying  is  that  the 
United  States  wants  the  most  effective 
possible  program.  A  program  that  com- 
mands wide  support  from  our  allies— 
which  the  pipeline  sanctions  lacked— will 
be  far  more  effective  than  one  that  we 
have  to  carry  on  by  ourselves.  If  we  find 
agreement  on  a  significant  set  of  prop- 
ositions, we  prefer  that.  It's  only  sensi- 
ble. This  kind  of  agreement  would  be 
much  more  effective.  The  President  will 
only  shift  if  he's  shifting  to  something 
better. 
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Q.  How  do  you  answer  the  criti- 
cism that  the  President's  eagerness  to 
sell  U.S.  grain  to  the  Soviets  under- 
mines the  credibility  of  this  whole 
policy  of  economic  sanctions? 

A.  We've  given  the  answer  many 
times,  but  I'll  give  it  again.  With  grain, 
the  United  States  is  selling  something 
for  hard  currency,  and  that  forces  the 
Soviets  to  spend  their  scarce  foreign  ex- 
change. So  that's  a  benefit  for  us  and  a 
drag  on  Russia  economically.  Grain  is 
not  a  military  good,  whereas  high 
technology  contributes  to  the  Soviets' 
military  and  strategic  capabilities.  So 
selling  grain  is  not  a  drag  on  the  West 
militarily. 

Concerning  the  gas  pipeline 
specifically,  the  problems  that  we  have 
with  that  are  that  it  is  subsidized  at  very 
cheap  credit  rates,  saving  Russia  a  great 
deal  of  money.  When  all  is  said  and 
done,  the  West  will  have  given  the 
Soviet  Union  a  device  that  will  produce 
an  even  greater  flow  of  foreign  ex- 
change. In  addition,  it  will  lead  to  Euro- 
pean dependency  on  Soviet  gas  in  cer- 
tain areas. 

Q.  Some  argue  that  by  selling 
them  grain,  the  United  States  relieves 
the  Soviets  of  having  to  invest  more  in 
their  own  agriculture — 

A.  The  fact  that  they  have  to  spend 
their  money  for  the  grain  means  that 
they  have  to  make  an  allocation  decision 
for  foreign  exchange,  which  is  very 
scarce  for  them.  We  also  have  to  face 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  the  only  country 
that  produces  grain.  It's  a  competitive 
market. 

Q.  Given  Leonid  Brezhnev's  im- 
pending exit  from  the  scene,  will 
changes  in  the  Soviet  leadership  bring 
significant  shifts  in  how  Moscow 
operates  abroad? 

A.  It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to 
speculate  intelligently  about  what 
changes  may  come  about  in  the  Soviet 
leadership  after  the  Brezhnev  era.  We 
know  a  fair  amount  about  the  in- 
dividuals, but  nothing  can  be  said  with 
certainty. 

What  we  can  know  is  our  own 
policies  and  the  kinds  of  responses  we're 
willing  to  make  to  their  behavior.  This  is 
what  we  want  to  say  to  whatever  leader- 
ship emerges:  "Insofar  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  here  is  what  you 
confront  and  here  are  your  choices." 
That's  the  way  we  can  make  an  impact 
on  their  thinking. 


Q.  What  sort  of  options,  specifical- 
ly, are  we  leaving  open  for  Brezhnev's 
successor  or  successors  in  Moscow? 

A.  It's  very  clear  that  the  United 
States  is  a  strong  country.  We  are 
determined  to  build  and  maintain  our 
strength — and  that  strength  is  military, 
that  strength  is  economic,  that  strength 
is  moral  and  political.  So  we  have  that 
strength,  and  our  allies  are  strong.  And 
under  those  circumstances,  with  our 
willpower,  we  will  be  able  to  take  care 
of  our  interests  and  look  after  them 
well.  We  can  compete  in  the  area  of 
power.  If  that's  the  kind  of  world  they 
want,  we  can  do  just  fine. 

We  can  say,  also,  that  that  kind  of 
world  is  not  necessarily  inevitable.  There 
are  outstanding  proposals  for  arms  re- 
ductions. There  are  all  sorts  of  ways  in 
which  a  different  relationship  can 
develop,  depending  on  their  behavior 
toward  military  might,  toward  agres- 
sion, toward  human  values. 

"If  you  change  your  behavior,  Mr. 
Soviet  Union,  you  can  get  a  good  re- 
sponse from  us.  But  in  the  meantime, 
you  have  an  adversary  that  is  strong 
and  is  determined  and  can  take  care  of 
itself."  That's  what  we're  saying. 

Q.  Only  a  few  months  ago,  Arab 
nations  were  shunning  any  sort  of  col- 
laboration with  Washington.  Now 
even  radical  states  such  as  Syria  and 
Algeria  have  just  sent  their  foreign 
ministers  to  Washington  to  discuss 
prospects  for  a  Middle  East  peace. 
How  do  you  explain  this  shift? 

A.  There  are  many  influences.  The 
President's  "fresh-start"  Mideast  peace 
proposals  are  among  them.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  emphasize  that  the  President's 
proposals  all  fall  squarely  within  the 
framework  of  Camp  David.  The  more 
you  look  at  and  study  the  Camp  David 
accords,  the  more  respect  you  have  for 
them  and  their  ingenuity. 

The  President's  initiative — with  its 
guarantee  of  the  security  of  Israel  and 
its  clear  recognition  of  absolute  necessi- 
ty of  the  legitimate  rights  of  the 
Palestinian  people — has  been  read  with 
great  interest  in  the  Arab  world.  It 
seems  to  me  also  that  by  this  time  peo- 
ple can  see  that  a  military  option  to 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  doesn't  look 
very  promising,  either  to  Arabs  or 
Israelis.  The  area  is  ripe  for  peace, 
wants  peace,  needs  peace,  and  knows 
that  continual  warfare  is— literally  and 
figuratively — a  dead  end. 


Q.  But  now  that  the  key  Arab  anc 
Israeli  representatives  have  been  hen 
to  meet  with  the  President  and  you, 
what  do  you  see  as  the  next  step  in 
the  process? 

A.  The  next  step  in  the  process  is 
for  King  Hussein  of  Jordan,  with  sup- 
port from  the  Arab  world  and  participa 
tion  of  some  form  of  Palestinian  repre- 
sentation, to  express  a  willingness  to  si 
down  and  negotiate  with  Israel  on  the 
future  of  the  occupied  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  Strip  areas.  This  is  something  ths 
has  to  take  place.  If  he  does  so,  it  will  I 
very  difficult  for  any  Government  of 
Israel  to  say  no.  And  I'm  quite  certain 
that  it  wouldn't  say  that. 

In  the  meantime,  of  course,  the 
problems  of  Lebanon  are  still  to  be  dea 
with.  It  was  interesting  to  me  to  see 
how  attentive  Lebanon's  President  Am 
Gemayel  was  to  the  peace  process  and 
how  central  he  sees  it  to  the  future  of 
Lebanon.  If  any  people  have  suffered 
from  the  lack  of  any  resolution  to  the 
Palestinian  problem,  it's  the  Lebanese. 

Q.  From  what  you  know  of  the  r< 
cent  meetings  between  King  Hussein 
and  Palestine  Liberation  Organizatio 
leader  Yasir  Arafat,  do  you  expect 
Jordan  to  be  given  the  mandate  to 
negotiate  peace  on  behalf  of  the 
Palestinians,  as  the  United  States 
desires? 

A.  We're  clearly  not  there  just  yet 
We  have  lots  of  reports,  and  the  reporl 
we  have  are  suggestive  in  many  ways. 
Rather  than  speculating  about  what 
somebody  else  is  saying,  we  should  wai 
for  them  to  say  what  the  outcome  of 
their  discussions  might  be. 

Q.  Will  Hussein  be  coming  to 
Washington  soon? 

A.  The  King  is  very  welcome  here, 
and  he  certainly  knows  that.  I'm  sure 
that  he  wants  to  come  and  talk  directlj 
with  the  President.  And  the  question  is 
What  is  the  right  time? 

Q.  Doesn't  the  Reagan  peace  plar 
face  an  insurmountable  obstacle  in 
Israel's  flat  rejection  not  only  of  the 
idea  of  a  Palestinian  state  but  of  any 
surrender  of  sovereignty  in  the  West 
Bank? 

A.  It  is  a  difference  of  opinion  abo 
what  is  the  right  answer  to  what  is 
generally  called  the  "final  status"  issues 
They  are  just  that:  issues  about  the  fin; 
status  of  the  region.  It's  seldom  the  cas 
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that  people  enter  negotiations  with 
everybody  agreed  on  everything.  There 
are  differences  of  view,  and  they  are  im- 
portant ones. 

We  believe  that  the  important  thing 
is  to  get  into  the  direct  discussions  and 
start  talking  about  the  positions  that 
people  take  and  why  they  take  them  and 
what  their  objectives  are  and  then  start 
looking  for  the  kind  of  compromises  that 
can  bring  about  a  peaceful  resolution. 

The  process  that  is  envisaged  is  one 
^hat  first  establishes  a  transition  or  in- 
'terim  arrangement.  And  that  interim  ar- 
rangement itself  should  be  very  bene- 
ficial to  the  people  who  live  on  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza. 

Q.  Will  expanding  the  multina- 
tional peacekeeping  force  in  Lebanon 
and  extending  its  stay,  as  President 
Gemayel  requested,  mean  that  the 
U.S.  military  force  in  Lebanon  will  re- 
main beyond  the  end  of  the  year  and 
perhaps  even  be  strengthened? 

A.  The  end  of  year  has  been  set  in 
people's  minds  as  a  time  when  we'd  like 
to  see  the  foreign  forces  out.  That's  a 
comment  made  not  only  by  us  but  by 
1  Israel.  I  don't  think  anyone  has  said  the 
multinational  force  itself  has  to  be  out 
by  that  time.  We're  not  committed  to  a 
longer  stay,  but  we're  certainly  willing 
to  look  at  it  to  see  whether  or  not  it's 
something  that  we  think  we  could  do. 

Q.  Are  you  concerned  about  recent 
meetings  between  the  Soviets  and 
Chinese  and  the  possibility  of  rap- 
prochement between  their  countries? 

A.  Our  decision  to  have  a  strong 
relationship  with  the  Chinese  stands  on 
its  own  feet  as  something  desirable  to 


do.  It  is  desirable  regardless  of  their 
relationship  with  the  Russians,  whatever 
that  might  be.  Of  course,  we're  in- 
terested in  Sino-Soviet  relations.  If,  for 
example,  as  a  result  of  those  negotia- 
tions there  is  an  improvement  in  the 
situation  in  Kampuchea  or  Afghanistan, 
we're  for  that.  China  and  Russia  have 
been  at  odds  in  those  two  places  for 
some  time. 

Q.  But  do  you  see  a  danger  that 
Russia  and  China  could  draw  so 
closely  together  again  that  it  would 
jeopardize  our  interests? 

A.  We  could  sit  here  and  play  "20 
Questions"  and  conjure  up  all  sorts  of 
things.  I  won't  play  that  game. 

The  question  is:  What  is  going  on 
now?  They  are  having  discussions  about 
many  things.  For  example,  we  know 
that  the  Chinese  are  very  concerned,  as 
we  are,  about  Russian  activities,  directly 
and  indirectly,  in  Kampuchea  and 
Afghanistan.  If,  through  their  discus- 
sions, Vietnamese  and  Russian  influence 
is  removed  from  Kampuchea,  we're  for 
that.  If  the  Russians  leave  Afghanistan, 
we're  for  that. 

Q.  How  far,  in  your  view,  should 
we  go  to  strengthen  ties  with  China? 
Should  we  go  to  the  extent  of  seeking 
some  form  of  strategic  cooperation  or 
wider  economic  cooperation? 

A.  We  want  to  build  up  a  strong 
relationship  with  China.  And  if  you  take 
the  perspective  of  the  last  10  years,  we 
are  gradually  doing  that.  It's  an  impor- 
tant country,  and  the  Chinese  people  are 
a  marvelous  people.  So  we  want  to  have 
our  relationship  with  them  develop  on 
economic  fronts  and  strategic  fronts. 


Q.  In  the  past  couple  of  months, 
we've  seen  a  general  lowering  of  ten- 
sion in  U.S.  relations  with  a  wide 
spectrum  of  nations— China,  European 
allies,  the  Arab  world.  To  what  do  you 
attribute  this?  The  difference  in  per- 
sonal style  between  yourself  and 
former  Secretary  of  State  Alexander 
Haig  or  something  else? 

A.  All  the  things  you  mentioned,  as 
well  as  others,  are  the  result  of  the 
President's  policies.  I  have  been  working 
with  him,  but  whatever  happens  is 
basically  ascribable  to  the  President. 
Those  are  all  good  moves,  and  they 
reflect  what  the  President  has  been 
doing. 

I've  worked  with  the  President.  He's 
the  same  person  that  I've  worked  with 
over  many  years;  I  don't  see  any  dif- 
ference. It's  the  same  Ronald  Reagan 
that  was  Governor  of  California  and  that 
I  knew  during  the  campaign  and  before 
the  campaign.  He's  a  tough  guy,  and 
he's  very  decisive.  He  has  a  definite 
point  of  view,  and  he  works  for  it  in  a 
constructive  way. 

Q.  In  the  4  months  you  have  been 
Secretary  of  State,  how  have  you  man- 
aged to  prevent  a  splurge  of  stories 
about  friction  between  you  and  the 
White  House  and  you  and  the  Pen- 
tagon? 

A.  It's  just  a  tribute  to  the  underly- 
ing penchant  of  the  press  for  accuracy. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  there  is  no  fric- 
tion to  report? 

A.  Appearances  are  not  deceiv- 
ing. ■ 
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U.S.  Response  to  the  Challenge 
of  Regional  Security  in  Africa 


by  Chester  A.  Crocker 

Address  before  the  Baltimore  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations  on  October  28, 
1982.  Mr.  Crocker  is  Assistant  Secretary 
for  African  Affairs. 

You  in  Baltimore  do  not  have  to  be  told 
about  the  economic  interdependence  of 
nations  or  about  our  need  to  expand 
trade  links  in  the  Third  World,  which 
has  been  the  main  area  of  expansion  for 
American  exports  in  recent  years.  Yet  in 
considering  today  the  security  problems 
facing  Africa,  we  are  also  discussing  the 
interaction  of  political,  economic,  and 
security  factors  that  comprise  American 
interests  in  Africa.  Security  is  one  com- 
ponent of  an  equation. 

We  too  often  consider  our  relations 
with  the  50  nations  of  Africa  in  one  of 
two  highly  simplistic  ways.  The 
globalists  would  have  us  believe  that 
events  in  Africa  are  explainable  as  re- 
actions to  initiatives  and  manipulations 
from  the  key  centers  of  world  power. 
African  goals,  motives,  and  dynamics 
are,  in  this  view,  of  only  minor  impor- 
tance. Conversely,  the  regionalists  stress 
the  complex  array  of  strictly  African 
factors  to  explain  events  in  the  region. 
They  suggest  that  the  role  of  external 
motivations  and  power  relationships  is 
superficial  and  ephemeral.  Both  views 
are  seriously  flawed  and — when  pressed 
to  extremes — potentially  dangerous. 
Most  African  events  are  obviously  ex- 
plainable in  local  terms  and  to  ignore  or 
be  insensitive  to  these  factors  is  folly. 
Yet  it  is  equally  true  that  Africa  is  a  full 
participant  in  the  global  economic  and 
political  system.  Africa  is  directly  in- 
fluenced by — just  as  it  also  helps 
shape — the  competitive  arena  of  world 
politics. 

Just  to  state  that  we  have  security 
interests  in  Africa  is  not  to  say  that  we 
seek  to  promote  East- West  confronta- 
tion there,  which  we  do  not.  We  have  no 
mandate  to  be  the  gendarme  of  Africa 
nor  do  we  seek  that  role.  Certainly  we 
have  no  economic  or  political  interests  in 
Africa  that  are  served  by  local  arms 
races  or  by  instability  itself.  On  the  con- 
trary, our  interests  are  best  served  by 


political  and  economic  stability,  which 
foster  the  peaceful  development  of 
modern  African  economic  and  political 
institutions  that  can  interact  with  our 
own  to  mutual  advantage.  Our  overarch- 
ing strategic  goal  in  Africa  is  to  help 
establish  the  rules  of  the  game  that  will 
limit  and  discourage  the  application  of 
outside  force  in  African  conflicts. 

There  is  a  security  challenge  in 
Africa  because  there  are  real  security 
threats  to  individual  African  nations  and 
regions.  Internal  instability,  often  in 
tandem  with  external  adventurism, 
plagues  many  African  countries.  Border 
struggles,  which  have  often  evolved 
from  uncertain  colonial  arrangements, 
create  serious  regional  problems.  Ethnic 
rivalries  have  precipitated  civil  wars, 
sometimes  leading  to  cross-border 
violence.  The  mere  management  of 
modest  security  forces  overtaxes  the 
meager  resources  of  many  states.  These 
circumstances  are  often  exploited  by 
outside  powers  unfriendly  to  us,  and  in 
this  manner  a  problem  having  clearly 
African  roots  can  acquire  broader  global 
implications. 

When  this  occurs,  we  face  a  new 
factor  in  the  global  balance  we  cannot 
ignore.  Neither  we  in  the  West  nor 
African  states  can  gain  when  one  out- 
side power  seeks  unilateral  advantage 
through  the  projection  or  application  of 
military  force  in  Africa.  Africa,  like  the 
West,  is  the  loser  when  regional  actors 
are  encouraged  to  pursue  violent  rather 
than  negotiated  solutions.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, we  believe  that  unilateral 
self-denial  by  Western  countries  cannot 
strengthen  African  security  or  nonalign- 
ment;  instead,  it  erodes  the  climate  of 
confidence  necessary  to  achieve  them. 
The  United  States  cannot  be  a  credible 
partner  if  it  ignores  friendly  African 
states  who  turn  to  us  in  real  defensive 
need.  The  solution  to  conflicts  in  Africa 
does  not  rest  with  U.S.  abstinence  while 
others  rush  in  to  exploit  regional  strife. 
This  Administration  stands  ready  to  help 
bolster  the  security  of  countries  so  af- 
fected. 


The  sobering  fact  is  that  it  is  not  the 
West  but  the  Soviet  bloc  that  has  sup- 
plied Africa  with  60%-70%  of  its  arms. 
In  1981  the  United  States  was  only  in 
fifth  place  as  a  source  of  arms  for 
Africa.  Instead,  we  continue  to  em- 
phasize economic  over  military 
assistance  at  a  ratio  of  3  to  1.  Next 
fiscal  year  we  have  planned  roughly  $1 
billion  in  assistance  for  sub-Saharan 
Africa.  Of  this  only  $243  million  is  for 
military  sales  and  training.  This  con- 
trasts sharply  with  the'  Soviet  bloc's 
overwhelming  preponderance  of  military 
over  economic  assistance. 

Peaceful  development  is  the  only 
way  Africa  will  find  solutions  to  the 
critical  social  and  economic  challenges  it 
faces.  Africa  is  struggling  to  survive  its 
worst  economic  crisis  since  World 
War  II.  This  explains  our  emphasis  on 
economic  assistance.  We  clearly 
recognize  that  even  minimal  conditions 
of  security  in  Africa  will  be  elusive 
unless  African  states  can  stabilize  their 
economies  and  regain  the  path  of 
development.  But  instability  and  in- 
security frustrate  this  effort.  When  in- 
security is  fueled  by  external  forces,  we 
promote  African,  as  well  as  our  own,  in- 
terests in  helping  African  friends  to  re- 
sist and  overcome  it. 


Organization  of  African  Unity 
and  Chad 

This  is  the  key  to  an  effective  policy,  the 
fact  that  Africans  and  we  both  seek 
peaceful  change  and  the  security  condi- 
tions needed  for  development  and  nation 
building.  This  is  an  essential  element  in 
our  support  for  the  Organization  of 
African  Unity  (OAU),  whose  charter  and 
foreign  policy  principles  we  endorse.  The 
OAU  is  dedicated  to  protecting  Africa's 
territorial  integrity  and  defending  the 
continent  from  external  aggression  and 
subversion.  We  give  strong  support  to 
its  mediation  and  peacekeeping  activities 
within  Africa,  as  do  our  allies. 

Our  cooperative  efforts  with  the 
OAU  have  paid  off.  For  example,  U.S. 
policy  toward  Chad,  aimed  at  countering 
Libyan  military  adventurism,  has  yielded 
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important  dividends  over  the  past  12 
months.  In  1980,  7,000  Libyan  troops  in- 
tervened in  the  Chadian  civil  war  and 
quickly  became  a  major  source  of 
regional  instability,  posing  a  direct 
threat  along  Sudan's  border  and 
creating  great  worry  among  the  other 
states  bordering  Chad.  Seriously  con- 
cerned by  the  Libyan  presence,  we  and 
others  encouraged  the  Chadians  to  ask 
for  Libya's  withdrawal  and  to  seek  OAU 
help  in  solving  internal  problems.  In  late 
1981,  the  then  provisional  Chadian 
Government,  headed  by  former  Presi- 
dent Goukouni  called  upon  Libya  to 
remove  its  military  force.  We  then  work- 
ed closely  with  the  OAU  to  prepare  the 
way  for  an  African  peacekeeping  force 
to  maintain  order  in  Chad  once  the  Lib- 
yans left.  An  African  peacekeeping 
force— organized  by  the  OAU  Chairman, 
Kenya's  President  Daniel  Arap 
Moi— was  subsequently  deployed  into 
Chad  in  record  time  before  serious  fac- 
tional violence  could  break  out  in  the 
void  left  behind  by  the  Libyans.  This  re- 
markable achievement  reflects  favorably 
on  Chairman  Moi  and  the  troop  donor 
countries— Nigeria,  Zaire,  and  Senegal. 

For  our  part,  the  United  States 
moved  directly  to  facilitate  and  support 
this  peacekeeping  effort.  We  allocated 
$12  million  to  support  the  Nigerian  and 
Zairian  contingents  with  nonlethal  equip- 
ment and  to  aid  transport  of  supplies  to 
Chad.  We  also  supported  OAU  efforts  to 
promote  reconciliation  among  various 
Chadian  factions.  By  June  1982, 
Goukouni,  who  refused  reconciliation  ef- 
forts proposed  by  the  OAU,  had  been 
forced  out  of  Chad  and  replaced  by  his 
principal  rival,  Hissene  Habre.  The  OAU 
concluded  that  its  troops  could  be  with- 
drawn. For  the  past  4  months  Habre  has 
consolidated  his  control  over  the  entire 
country  and  actively  pursued  the  goal  of 
internal  political  reconciliation.  The 
United  States  has  been  responding  to 
the  urgent  humanitarian  needs  in  Chad 
with  emergency  food  shipments,  air 
transport  of  food  to  hard-hit  areas  in 
rural  Chad,  and  provision  of  emergency 
assistance. 

Chad's  problems  are  far  from  over. 
Libya  still  occupies  a  band  of  territory 
which  it  claims  across  the  north  of  the 
country  and  seems  prepared  to  support 
insurrection  again.  The  country's 
economy  and  infrastructure  are  shat- 
tered and  the  political  fissures  from 
many  years  of  civil  war  will  not  be 
bridged  overnight. 


Chad's  reconstruction  and  reconcilia- 
tion must  proceed  apace  if  Libya  is  to  be 
denied  another  opportunity  for  foreign 
meddling  in  a  sensitive  area.  Recogniz- 
ing this,  the  United  States  has  just 
signed  an  agreement  to  provide  $2.8 
million  in  rehabilitation  assistance  over 
the  coming  year.  We  will  also  be  sup- 
porting an  international  donors'  con- 
ference which  the  United  Nations  and 
OAU  are  organizing  to  get  urgently 
needed  economic  assistance  flowing.  The 
initial  international  response  to  Chad's 
plight  has  been  heartening,  particularly 
the  massive  international  food  airlift, 
which  took  place  in  September  and  cer- 
tainly was  responsible  for  saving  many 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  lives. 

Southern  Africa 

Perhaps  nowhere  in  Africa  have  our 
security  concerns,  and  our  security 
policies,  been  more  intensely  engaged 
than  in  southern  Africa.  This  region, 
from  Zaire  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
contains  the  bulk  of  Africa's  mineral 
wealth,  its  most  developed  industrial 
structure,  and  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
continent's  gross  national  product.  It  is 
also  a  region  threatened  with  the  pros- 
pect of  heightened  violence  and  polariza- 
tion that  could  lead  to  great  power  con- 
frontation. It  is  precisely  to  avoid  that 
possibility  of  violence  and  confrontation 
that  we  have  fashioned  a  major  effort  to 
bring  about  regional  peace  and  security. 
Southern  Africa  is  a  complex  region 
and  its  many  characteristics  and  con- 
flicts cannot  be  easily  summarized.  But 
two  major  sources  of  tension  dominate 
the  scene.  One  is  that  South  Africa— the 
richest  and  most  powerful  state  in  the 
region,  governed  by  a  white  minority 
that  has  erected  a  structure  of  legally 
entrenched  racial  separation  to  protect 
itself— feels  surrounded  and  threatened 
by  its  black-ruled  neighbors.  South 
Africa  believes  that  it  must  preempt  any 
armed  threat— guerrilla  or  conven- 
tional—from its  neighbors  and  is 
prepared  to  use  its  military  superiority 
to  that  end.  Until  there  develops  a  struc- 
ture of  understanding— some  reciprocal- 
ly understood  basis  for  coexistence— be- 
tween South  Africa  and  its  neighbors, 
this  situation  will  remain  a  major  source 
of  instability  and  could  result  in  growing 
violence  across  borders.  To  say  this  is 
not  to  downplay  the  urgency  or  the 
gravity  of  South  Africa's  own  domestic 
agenda.  Movement  toward  a  system 


based  on  consent,  shaped  by  South 
Africans  of  all  races,  is  essential  for  that 
country's  stability  and  survival.  But  that 
process  is  unlikely  to  occur  peacefully  in 
conditions  of  heightened  international 
violence  across  South  African  borders. 
The  second  great  source  of  tension 
came  with  the  collapse  of  the  Portu- 
guese empire  in  southern  Africa  in 
1974-75  and  the  decision  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
to  inject  its  power  into  the  vacuum  that 
resulted.  Soviet  arms  had  been  fed  to  in- 
surgent movements  in  this  part  of 
Africa  for  many  years,  but  in  1975  the 
U.S.S.R.  supported  the  deployment  of 
25,000  Cuban  troops  to  Angola.  This 
direct  injection  of  Soviet  and  proxy 
military  force  in  southern  Africa  posed  a 
challenge  to  the  future  of  the  region.  It 
exacerbated  South  Africa's  feelings  of 
threat  from  its  neighbors  and  it 
threatened  long-term  Western  access  to 
the  region's  minerals  and  economic 
resources.  Without  question,  it  raised  to 
a  new  threshold  the  tension  between 
South  Africa  and  its  neighbors  and  af- 
fected the  calculations  of  all  who  live  in 
this  region. 

It  is  not  overstatement  to  note  that 
the  political  future  of  Africa  will  be 
shaped  by  the  ways  in  which  the  deep 
tensions  and  problems  of  southern 
Africa  are  eventually  resolved.  It  is  for 
these  reasons  that  this  Administration 
has  adopted  a  policy  of  constructive 
engagement  in  southern  Africa.  The 
search  for  a  more  stable,  secure,  and 
prosperous  southern  Africa  will  be  a 
long  and  arduous  process,  but  there  is 
no  other  responsible  course  for 
American  policy.  There  are  many 
aspects  to  this  effort,  but  we  judged  that 
the  place  to  start  was  with  the  inter- 
related conflicts  in  Namibia  and  Angola. 

A  year  ago,  we  were  in  the  initial 
stages  of  the  revived  negotiations  on 
Namibian  independence  on  the  basis  of 
U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution  435. 
Working  closely  with  our  Western  five 
contact  group  partners  and  the  other 
parties  to  the  negotiations,  we  have 
come  a  long  way  since  then.  On  July  12, 
we  were  able  to  conclude  phase  I  of  the 
negotiations— agreement  on  a  set  of 
principles  concerning  the  constituent 
assembly  and  the  constitution  for  an  in- 
dependent Namibia.  Since  then,  we  have 
also  made  considerable  progress  on  re- 
maining questions,  including  the  impar- 
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tiality  of  all  parties  in  U.N. -supervised 
elections  and  the  size,  deployment,  and 
composition  of  UNTAG-the  U.N.  Tran- 
sition Assistance  Group,  which  would  be 
responsible  for  monitoring  implementa- 
tion of  the  U.N.  plan  for  Namibian  in- 
dependence embodied  in  Security  Coun- 
cil Resolution  435.  With  the  exception  of 
the  electoral  system  for  the  constituent 
assembly  and  final  agreement  on  the 
battalions  for  UNTAG,  we  are  close  to 
implementation  of  the  U.N.  plan. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  always 
made  clear  that  there  is  also  a  vitally  im- 
portant Angolan  agenda  which  must  be 
addressed.  Seven  years  after  Angola's 
independence  from  Portugal,  thousands 
of  Cuban  combat  forces  and  a  substan- 
tial number  of  Soviet  advisers  remain  in 
that  country,  as  participants  in  a  tragic 
and  prolonged  civil  war.  The  presence  of 
these  forces  has— since  their  introduc- 
tion in  1975— profoundly  affected  the 
balance  of  security  in  the  region  and  has 
inevitably  shaped  the  security  calcula- 
tions of  other  countries  in  southern 
Africa. 

From  the  outset,  we  have  recognized 
that  Namibia  does  not  exist  in  a  vacuum 
and  that  in  practice  the  chances  for  a 
negotiated  settlement  of  the  Namibian 
question  would  be  decisively  influenced 
by  parallel  progress  toward  withdrawal 
of  the  Cuban  troops  from  Angola.  This 
is  not  an  issue  which  we  contrived  on 
our  own.  The  South  African  Govern- 
ment—which, all  parties  agree,  holds  the 
key  to  a  settlement— has  long  made 
clear  its  deep  concern  over  the  presence 
of  these  forces. 

It  would  be  idle  to  argue  that  the 
United  States  has  no  interest  in  ending 
the  presence  of  Cuban  troops  in 
southern  Africa.  The  introduction  of 
Cuban  combat  forces  into  Angola 
changed  strategic  reality  and  upset  the 
delicate  fabric  of  reciprocal  restraint 
maintained  since  World  War  II  in  the 
developing  world.  It  was  one  of  a  series 
of  events,  all  of  us  know  too  well,  that 
led  us  to  the  period  of  aggravated  ten- 
sion we  face  with  the  Soviet  Union  to- 
day. Regaining  that  balance  is  in 
Africa's  interest,  our  interest,  and  in  the 
interest  of  a  more  stable  and  positive 
U.S. -Soviet  relationship  as  well. 

We  have,  for  nearly  a  year  now, 
been  engaged  in  an  intensive  high-level 
dialogue  with  the  Angolan  Government 
in  an  effort  to  reach  a  broadly  accep- 
table formula  for  Cuban  withdrawal. 
These  bilateral  discussions  have  been 
held  outside  the  framework  of  Security 
Council  Resolution  435  and  are  not  part 


of  the  contact  group's  mandate.  Our  ef- 
forts have  attempted  to  respond  to 
Angola's  security  concerns  while  dealing 
squarely  with  the  reality  of  South 
African  concerns  as  well.  We  believe 
that  this  is  a  viable  means  of  achieving 
the  goal  to  which  we  are  profoundly 
committed:  a  stable  and  peaceful 
regional  context  in  which  Namibia  can 
achieve  its  independence  under  the  free 
and  fair  process  envisaged  in  the  U.N. 
plan. 

We  have  achieved  real  progress  in 
our  talks  with  the  Angolans,  and  we  will 
spare  no  effort  in  continuing  our  quest 
for  a  comprehensive,  peaceful  settle- 
ment. However,  this  complicated  and 
difficult  effort  involves  fundamental 
issues  and  choices  for  both  sides,  and  it 
will  take  time.  In  the  final  analysis, 
there  will  be  no  agreement  unless  the 
key  security  concerns  of  the  principal 
parties  are  dealt  with.  We  have  sought 
and  will  continue  to  seek  an  understand- 
ing that  meets  the  basic  concerns  of  all 
parties  and  opens  a  new  and  brighter 
chapter  in  southern  Africa's  troubled 
history. 

East  Africa 

East  Africa  and  the  adjacent  Indian 
Ocean  area  represent  another  region 
which  is  of  major  concern  to  the  United 
States  in  global  security  terms.  The 
states  in  this  region  realize  that  their 
first  priority  is  to  overcome  serious 
economic  problems  that  hobble  develop- 
ment and  interfere  with  productive 
political  relations.  The  United  States  and 
other  Western  countries— together  with 
the  World  Bank,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  and  other  international 
financial  institutions— are  currently 
working  with  countries  in  East  Africa  to 
overcome  their  severe  economic  dif- 
ficulties. We  consider  this  effort,  which 
will  require  painful  reform  by  the  coun- 
tries themselves  and  extraordinary  steps 
by  their  creditors,  as  well  as  the  donor 
community,  to  be  our  most  important 
long-term  "security"  program.  It  is  to 
this  effort  that  the  overwhelming  part  of 
our  assistance  goes. 

We  are  working  closely  with  our 
allies  on  these  problems.  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Italy  also  have  im- 
portant interests  in  the  region. 
Moreover,  these  countries  have  con- 
siderable experience  in  East  Africa  and 
are  prepared  to  devote  substantial  re- 
sources to  assist  the  development  of  the 
region.  Several  friendly  Middle  Eastern 
countries  are  also  prepared  to  assist. 
European  and  Arab  economic  assistance 
to  East  Africa  is  significant  and  is  often 


larger  than  that  provided  by  the  United 
States. 

Serious  political  problems  exist  in 
the  region,  however,  which  cause  in- 
stability and  unrest.  Last  summer  we 
witnessed  attempted  coups  in  Kenya  and 
the  Seychelles  and  major  clashes  be- 
tween Ethiopia  and  Somalia.  In  Uganda, 
years  will  be  needed  to  overcome  the 
debilitating  consequences  of  former 
President  Idi  Amin's  tyranny.  Ethiopia, 
second  only  in  Africa  to  Nigeria  in 
population,  is  still  in  the  throes  of  in- 
surgency and  civil  war  in  parts  of  its 
territory.  These  local  problems  are 
especially  troublesome  because  of  this 
region's  considerable  strategic 
significance  to  the  West.  East  Africa 
and  the  Arabian  Peninsula  lie  astride  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  major  oil  tanker  lanes 
leading  to  Europe. 

An  important  example  of  regional 
security  concern  is  the  Horn.  Tensions 
within  this  strategically  important  part 
of  Africa,  an  area  astride  key  transport 
routes  through  the  Red  Sea,  go  back  at 
least  to  the  19th  century.  They  are  sus- 
tained by  foreign  intervention,  domestic 
civil  strife,  and  ethnic  irredentism  that 
pose  a  grave  challenge  to  the  African 
structure  of  order  enshrined  in  the 
Charter  of  the  OAU.  In  recent  years, 
this  source  of  tension  has  sparked  major 
outside  involvement.  Somalia  in  1977  at- 
tacked Ethiopia  in  an  effort  to  take  over 
the  Ogaden  region  and  Ethiopia  called 
upon  Moscow  and  Cuba  for  assistance. 
Today,  11,000  Cuban  troops  remain  in 
Ethiopia,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  has  estab- 
lished a  position  of  influence  in  Ethiopia 
through  massive  arms  shipments  total- 
ing around  $4  billion  in  5  years.  In 
return,  the  U.S.S.R.  has  acquired  naval 
and  air  facilities  in  Ethiopia. 

The  United  States  has  an  important 
interest  in  this  region.  Following 
the  revolution  in  Iran  and  the  threat  to 
oil  supplies  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
United  States  entered  into  a  series  of 
agreements  with  countries  in  Africa  and 
the  Middle  East  for  use  of  facilities  to 
support  our  rapid  deployment  force. 
Somalia  is  one  of  those  countries.  At  the 
same  time,  the  United  States  has  con- 
sistently supported  the  OAU  position  of 
the  sanctity  of  colonial  borders  and  has 
limited  our  military  assistance  to 
Somalia  to  quite  modest  levels  geared  to 
the  defense  of  internationally  recognized 
Somali  territory. 

But  security  in  the  region  is  now 
threatened  from  the  Ethiopian  side. 
With  the  massive  shipments  of  Soviet 
arms,  and  a  major  expansion  of  its 
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military  forces,  Ethiopia  now  has  the 
largest  standing  army  in  sub-Saharan 
Africa  and  is  far  superior  to  Somalia  in 
numbers  and  weapons.  In  1981,  Ethiopia 
signed  a  treaty  with  Libya  and  South 
Yemen  which  has  led  to  Libyan- 
Ethiopian  cooperation  in  subversion  and 
armed  attack  against  both  Sudan  and 
Somalia.  This  past  summer,  Ethiopian 
regular  troops— supporting  a  smaller 
number  of  Somali  dissidents  trained  and 
armed  in  Ethiopia— occupied  two  Somali 
towns.  Evidence  indicates  that  Ethio- 
pian actions  are  intended  to  foster  in- 
stability and  insurrection  in  Somalia  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  Somali  Govern- 
ment. 

African  security  is  not  served  if 
Soviet  arms,  Cuban  reserve  forces,  and 
Libyan  money  and  arms  are  combined  to 
overthrow  legitimate  governments  in  the 
Horn.  The  United  States  has  acted 
quickly  in  this  situation.  We  have 
airlifted  several  shipments  of  arms  to 
Somalia  and  indicated  that  we  are  not 
prepared  to  countenance  subversive  ac- 
tion and  armed  aggression  against  our 
friends  in  the  region.  Our  actions, 
together  with  Somali  nationalist  senti- 
ment against  the  Ethiopian  attacks,  has 
served  to  strengthen  Somalia  in  this 
crisis,  though  several  areas  remain  oc- 
cupied by  Ethiopian  forces. 

We  are  at  the  same  time  looking  at 
a  wider  basis  for  resolution  of  the  ten- 
sions in  this  region.  We  have  no  inten- 
tion or  desire  to  refuel  Somali  ambitions 
against  Ethiopia,  nor  do  we  wish  to  see 
Somalia  and  Sudan  have  to  allocate 
greater  resources  to  defense  when  their 
economic  needs  are  so  great.  We  are 
making  clear  to  all  the  parties  in  the 
region  that  we  are  interested  in  pro- 
moting a  modus  vivendi  among  the 
countries  in  the  area  and  are  doing 
everything  within  our  power  to  en- 
courage better  relations  among  those 
countries  with  which  we  have  close  ties, 
e.g.,  Somalia  and  Kenya.  We  would 
welcome  signs  from  Ethiopia  that  it, 
too,  seeks  a  better  structure  for  relation- 
ships in  the  region  and  an  end  to  policies 
of  confrontation.  As  a  clear  indication  of 
where  we  think  priorities  should  be 
placed,  during  this  same  period  we  have 
been  actively  engaged  with  our  allies  in 
Europe  and  with  the  international  finan- 
cial institutions,  such  as  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  to  promote  more  com- 
prehensive economic  programs  for 
Sudan,  Kenya,  and  Somalia. 

In  summary  we  have  provided  a 
limited  but  important  and  timely 


military  assistance  response  to  a  serious 
security  threat  in  the  region.  We  will 
not  shrink  from  helping  our  friends,  nor 
from  defending  own  own  strategic 
assets  in  the  region.  But  our  policy  ob- 
jectives are  broader.  We  are  not  building 
up  threatening  forces.  We  are  giving  our 
full  weight  to  the  accepted  African  posi- 
tion on  borders  and  are  making 
ourselves  available  for  diplomatic  efforts 
that  can  reduce  the  security  threats  in 
the  area. 

West  Africa 

In  West  Africa,  as  well,  the  United 
States  has  important  political  and  securi- 
ty interests  to  protect.  Most  countries  in 
this  region  are  moderate  in  outlook  and 
Western  oriented.  They  comprise  a  large 
block  of  votes  in  the  United  Nations  and 
other  international  bodies.  Their  views 
are  important  factors  in  reaching  an 
African— or  OAU— consensus  on  issues 
of  great  importance  to  the  United  States 
and  the  West.  Additionally,  our  strategic 
interests  include  access  to  petroleum. 
Nigeria  is  our  second  largest  foreign 
supplier  of  oil— only  Saudi  Arabia  pro- 
vides us  more. 

But  these  countries  are  facing 
severe  economic  problems,  which  can 
result  in  political  instability,  outside 
adventurism,  and  the  loss  to  the  West  of 
some  supportive  and  moderate  friends. 
In  Ghana,  for  example,  a  deteriorating 
economic  situation  eroded  support  for  a 
weak  but  pro-Western  democratic 
government  and  led  directly  to  its 
downfall. 

In  Liberia,  rampant  corruption  and 
an  economic  crisis  led  to  a  military  coup 
in  1980.  As  one  of  its  earliest  acts,  the 
Reagan  Administration  developed  a  pro- 
gram of  sustained  support  for  the  new 
government  to  resist  the  blandishments 
of  the  Soviets  and  their  surrogates 
designed  to  destroy  the  special  relation- 
ship which  has  existed  between  Liberia 
and  the  United  States  for  almost  a  150 
years.  Our  assistance,  primarily 
economic  but  including  military  loan 
credits,  has  increased  tenfold  during  the 
last  4  years. 

Other  West  African  nations  confront 
real  and  serious  external  security 
threats,  notably  those  emanating  from 
Libya.  As  neighbors  of  Col.  Qadhafi, 
several  West  African  countries  have  suf- 
fered from  his  adventurism  and 
destabilizing  efforts.  For  example, 
Qadhafi  has  publicly  threatened  the 
moderate  government  of  Niger  as  his 
next  target  for  subversion.  Similarly,  his 
government  is  engaged  in  the  training  of 


dissidents  who  are  helped  to  return  to 
their  home  countries  to  work  against 
established  governments. 

The  United  States  has  been  respon- 
sive to  requests  for  help  against  such 
threats.  In  Niger,  we  have  established  a 
modest  foreign  military  sales  loan  pro- 
gram and  a  military  training  program. 
We  have  also  asked  the  Congress  to  ap- 
prove a  small  balance-of-payments  grant 
to  help  Niger  meet  its  budget  shortfall 
stemming  from  the  collapse  of  the 
uranium  market,  the  country's  leading 
foreign  exchange  earner. 

Conclusion 

All  these  U.S.  security  programs  in  sub- 
Saharan  Africa  are  in  support  of  our 
strategic  goal  of  helping  to  establish  and 
maintain  the  limits  of  outside  force  that 
is  applied  in  Africa.  We  are  not  Africa's 
self-appointed  policeman,  but  we  are  its 
partner  in  economic  growth  and  nation 
building.  As  such,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
real  security  threats  facing  our  African 
partners,  especially  when  these  are 
prompted  or  fueled  by  our  global  adver- 
saries. Moreover,  the  presence  of  Soviet- 
bloc  forces  and  bases  in  parts  of  Africa 
that  would  threaten  our  communications 
with  the  Middle  East  and  the  gulf  are  a 
serious  challenge  to  vital  U.S.  security 
interests.  The  answer  is  neither  to  ig- 
nore the  problem  nor  to  overreact  and 
provoke  an  essentially  East-West  arms 
race  in  Africa.  The  proper  answer  is  for 
the  United  States  and  our  allies,  in  close 
consultation  with  our  African  friends,  to 
provide  just  the  amount  of  security 
assistance  to  afflicted  African  nations 
for  them  and  us  to  achieve  our  mutual 
strategic  goals. 

We  Americans— especially  in  leading 
commercial  centers— have  become  in- 
creasingly sophisticated  in  our  apprecia- 
tion of  our  major  stake  in  the  economic 
success  of  Africa  and  the  rest  of  the 
Third  World.  We  know  that  we  cannot 
afford  unlimited  amounts  of  economic 
assistance  to  countries  unable  to  support 
themselves,  that  we  need  a  number  of 
commodities  only  they  can  provide  in 
abundance,  and  that  our  future  pros- 
perity depends  in  large  part  on  the 
growth  of  their  economies.  This  is  why 
the  Reagan  Administration  believes  it  is 
equally  important  for  all  of  us  to  under- 
stand the  critical  role  that  security  con- 
siderations play  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment equation.  It  is  a  challenge  that  we 
and  our  African  friends  must  meet  and 
overcome.  ■ 
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Freezing  Chances  for  Peace 


by  James  L.  Buckley 

Address  before  the  Commonwealth 
Club  of  California  in  San  Francisco  on 
October  27,  1982.  Mr.  Buckley  is  Coun- 
selor of  the  Department  of  State. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  today  about 
nuclear  arms  and  the  Administration's 
policy  for  reducing  the  risks  of  nuclear 
war.  It  is  a  subject  replete  with  paradox. 
Nuclear  war  is  too  gruesome  to  contem- 
plate or  to  ignore.  The  intricacies  of  the 
nuclear  balance  require  great  expertise 
to  master;  and  yet  we  don't  always  trust 
the  experts.  No  subject  places  so  great 
demand  on  calm,  rational  thought;  but 
few  subjects  so  stir  our  emotions. 

Let  me  begin  with  two  simple  but 
often  overlooked  truths:  First,  we  all 
want  peace.  Yet  in  the  intensity  of  the 
current  debate  over  nuclear  policy,  it 
sounds  at  times  as  if  some  groups 
believe  they  hold  a  monopoly  on  the 
abhorrence  of  nuclear  war.  Let  there  be 
no  such  confusion  here.  We  are  all 
united  in  our  desire  to  avoid  a  nuclear 
holocaust.  President  Reagan  spoke  for 
all  Americans  when  he  said,  "A  nuclear 
war  cannot  be  won  and  must  never  be 
fought.  So  to  those  who  protest  against 
nuclear  war,  I  can  only  say,  I'm  with 
you.  ...  No  one  feels  more  than  I  the 
need  for  peace." 

A  second  simple  but  often  over- 
looked truth  is  that  despite  the  outbreak 
of  more  than  100  military  conflicts  in 
the  37  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
World  War  II,  the  general  peace  has 
been  preserved. 

The  policy  that  has  maintained  the 
general  peace  for  so  long  is  known  as 
deterrence.  It  is  not  a  Democratic  or 
Republican  policy;  it  has  been  American 
policy  in  every  Administration  since  the 
Second  World  War.  The  basic  premise 
of  deterrence  is  simple:  No  matter  how 
strong  our  enemies  become,  or  how  suc- 
cessful a  surprise  attack  they  may 
launch,  enough  of  our  nuclear  forces 
must  survive  to  inflict  such  terrible 
losses  that  no  one  could  ever  benefit 
from  attacking  us. 

Deterrence — the  prevention  of  war 
by  making  the  cost  of  aggression  unac- 
ceptably  high — is  the  only  strategy  that 
makes  sense  in  the  nuclear  age.  But 
while  its  premise  is  simple  enough,  it  is 
not  always  so  easy  to  determine  whether 
we  are,  in  fact,  strong  enough  to  suc- 


cessfully deter  any  attack.  Because 
enough  of  our  forces  must  survive  an  at- 
tack to  inflict  unacceptable  costs  on  our 
enemies,  the  sufficiency  of  our  strength 
depends  in  part  on  how  strong  our 
adversaries  become;  and,  because  the 
stakes  are  so  great,  there  must  never  be 
any  room  for  doubt. 

Unfortunately,  over  the  last  decade 
the  strength  of  our  deterrent  has  steadi- 
ly eroded.  The  balance  that  has  kept  the 
peace  for  over  35  years  is  today  en- 
dangered. 

The  Soviet  Challenge 

Our  current  danger — mankind's  current 
danger — stems  from  two  long-term 
trends:  one  well  known,  one  more 
obscure.  It  is  well  known  that  over  the 
last  20  years  the  Soviets  have  engaged 
in  the  greatest  arms  buildup  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  It  is  less  frequently  ap- 
preciated that  during  most  of  this  period 
the  United  States  chose  not  to  keep 
pace.  As  the  Soviets  raced  forward,  we 
sat  on  our  hands.  As  a  result,  while  over 
three-quarters  of  Soviet  strategic  forces 
were  built  within  the  last  5  years,  over 
three-quarters  of  ours  are  15  years  old 
or  older. 

•  Since  1972,  the  Soviets  have  de- 
veloped and  deployed  three  new  types 
of  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
(ICBMs)— the  SS-17,  SS-18,  and 
SS-19 — capable  of  a  first  strike.  The 
most  destructive  of  these  weapons  car- 
ries up  to  three  times  the  number  of 
warheads  as  our  most  powerful  missile. 
All  of  them  pose  a  major  threat  to  our 
land-based  ICBMs.  Yet,  it  will  be  4 
years  before  we  begin  deployment  of  the 
MX,  our  first  new  U.S.  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  in  16  years. 

•  Since  1972,  the  U.S.S.R.  has  add- 
ed over  60  missile-firing  submarines  in 
four  new  or  improved  classes.  The  com- 
missioning of  the  first  U.S.  Trident  sub- 
marine earlier  this  year  marked  the  end 
of  a  15-year  period  during  which  the 
United  States  did  not  build  a  single  new 
ballistic-missile  submarine. 

•  Since  1975,  the  Soviets  have  pro- 
duced more  than  250  modern  bombers 
and  are  continuing  to  build  them  at  a 
rate  of  more  than  2  a  month.  By  con- 
trast, the  newest  U.S.  heavy  bomber 
was  built  more  than  20  years  ago.  Mean- 


while, the  Soviet  Union  has  built  a 
massive  air  defense  system,  while  the 
United  States  has  no  effective  defense 
against  Soviet  bombers. 

As  a  result  of  their  massive  buildup, 
the  Soviets  now  surpass  the  United 
States  in  most  significant  measures  used 
to  judge  nuclear  weapons,  including 
total  number  of  systems,  total  number 
of  ballistic  missiles,  and  total  destructive 
potential.  For  example,  the  Soviets 
possess  40%  more  delivery  systems  than 
we  and  surpass  us  in  missile  throw- 
weight,  an  important  measure  of  their 
nuclear  punch,  by  a  factor  of  over  2V2  to 
1.  Their  most  advanced  weapons  have 
the  capacity  to  destroy  our  land-based 
missiles  and  command,  control,  and  com- 
munications systems,  While  their  own 
hardened  installations  remain  relatively 
immune  to  U.S.  counterattack. 

Because  for  the  first  25  years  of  the 
nuclear  era  America  had  the  mightiest 
arsenal  in  the  world,  it  is  tempting  to 
disbelieve  the  awesome  change  the  last 
decade  has  witnessed.  It  is  tempting  to 
assume  our  technical  advantages 
counterbalance  Soviet  advances.  It  is 
tempting  to  disbelieve  claims  that  our 
land-based  missiles  and  bombers  are  in- 
creasingly vulnerable  to  Soviet  attack. 
Yet  these  are  facts  accepted  even  by 
groups  that  oppose  this  Administration's 
policies. 

The  massive  Soviet  buildup  in 
strategic  forces,  coupled  with  a  similar 
buildup  in  the  conventional  forces,  is 
significant  in  two  major  ways.  First,  to 
the  degree  that  it  diminishes  the  credi- 
bility of  our  deterrent,  it  increases  the 
danger  that  the  Soviets  may  see  force  as 
an  attractive  option.  But  just  as  impor- 
tantly, the  Soviet  increases  allow  them 
to  exercise  leverage  over  countries 
which  once  felt  secure  because  of  the 
assumed  reliability  of  the  American 
nuclear  umbrella. 

Thus  the  prices  we  pay  for  ignoring 
a  20-year  surge  in  Soviet  strength  are 
these:  The  nuclear  balance  has  shifted 
greatly;  our  forces  are  less  secure;  and 
Soviet  influence  in  the  world  has  grown. 
These  are  facts  undisputed  by  serious 
analysts.  Where  opinions— and  policies- 
differ  is  in  our  assessment  of  what  we 
must  do  about  these  facts. 
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The  Response 

President  Reagan's  response  to  the 
challenge  of  the  Soviet  buildup  has  been 
twofold.  One  track  of  that  response  has 
been  a  vigorous  commitment  to  reducing 
strategic  arms;  the  other,  to  launching 
an  overdue  modernization  of  our  strate- 
gic forces  to  protect  and  strengthen  our 
ability  to  deter  attack. 

In  a  bold  stroke  to  open  the  Strate- 
gic Arms  Reduction  Talks  (START)  in 
Geneva,  the  President  proposed,  as  an 
initial  step,  a  one-third  reduction  in 
strategic  missile  warheads  together  with 
reductions  in  the  numbers  of  missiles 
per  side  to  almost  half  the  current  U.S. 
levels,  such  reductions  to  be  verifiable. 

I  emphasize  verification  because  it  is 
essential  to  the  goal  of  long-term  stabili- 
ty. Trust,  even  in  the  best  of  situations, 
is  not  an  adequate  safeguard  where  the 
safety  of  the  world  is  concerned. 

But  the  critical  reason  why  we  can- 
not rely  on  trust  is  that  the  Soviets  so 
constantly  prove  themselves  unworthy 
of  trust.  We  have  conclusive  proof  that 
the  Soviets  are  currently  violating  inter- 
national arms  control  agreements  by  us- 
ing chemical  weapons  in  Afghanistan 
and  supplying  biochemical  weapons  for 
use  in  Southeast  Asia.  Ask  an  Afghan  if 
Soviet  agreements  on  arms  control  can 
be  trusted. 

In  March,  the  Soviets  announced  a 
temporary  unilateral  ban  on  further 
deployment  of  intermediate-range 
missiles— a  not  so  grand  gesture  con- 
sidering that  the  Soviets  have  raced  to 
an  advantage  of  over  600  missiles  to 
none.  Even  so,  we  have  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  Soviets  promptly  violated 
even  this  announcement. 

In  other  areas  the  Soviets  have 
proven  themselves  no  less  unreliable. 
Soviet  violation  of  the  Helsinki  accords 
are  only  the  most  visible  recent  in- 
stances of  Soviet  disregard  for  interna- 
tional accords. 

The  U.S.  START  proposal  points  the 
way  to  a  more  stable  strategic  balance 
at  equal  and  reduced  levels  of  strategic 
forces.  Its  terms  would  be  verifiable  and 
fair  and  its  limits  in  the  mutual  interest 
of  both  East  and  West.  If  the  Soviets 
are  indeed  serious  about  seeking 
substantial  reduction  in  forces,  there  is 
much  that  they  can  work  with  here. 

Moreover,  an  agreement  along  the 
lines  of  the  U.S.  proposal  would  be  an 
historic  first.  No  arms  control  agree- 
ment to  date— not  SALT  I  [Strategic 


Arms  Limitation  Talks],  not  SALT  II— 
has  ever  led  to  such  fundamental  cut- 
backs in  existing  strategic  forces.  An 
agreement  such  as  that  envisaged  by  the 
START  proposals  would  be  the  first. 
Despite  the  necessarily  cautious  pace  of 
the  initial  START  negotiations,  they  of- 
fer the  prospect  for  dramatic  and  funda- 
mental progress. 

But,  as  sensible  as  the  U.S.  arms 
proposals  are,  there  will  be  little  prog- 
ress in  the  negotiations  unless  the 
Soviets  are  convinced  that  the  United 
States  has  the  will  to  restore  and  then 
maintain  the  nuclear  balance.  What  is 
essential  to  remember,  however,  is  that 
in  the  past,  the  Soviets  have  made  con- 


marines  in  15  years— will  insure  the 
continued  viability  of  our  sea-based 
forces.  Only  the  B-l  and  Stealth 
bombers— our  first  new  models  in  over 
20  years— will  protect  our  ability  to 
penetrate  Soviet  airspace  into  the 
future.  Only  with  these  new  forces  can 
we  revitalize  the  balance  that  has  main- 
tained the  peace  for  three  decades. 

Thus  do  the  two  tracks  of  President 
Reagan's  response  to  the  massive  Soviet 
arms  buildup  reinforce  one  another.  The 
President's  commitment  to  modernize 
and  strengthen  U.S.  nuclear  forces  is 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  deter- 
rence. At  the  same  time,  that  commit- 
ment greatly  enhances  our  prospects  for 


Deterrence— the  prevention  of  war  by  making 
the  cost  of  aggression  unacceptably  high— is  the 
only  strategy  that  makes  sense  in  the  nuclear  age. 


cessions  in  arms  control  negotiations 
only  when  the  United  States  threatened 
to  redress  imbalances. 

•  The  Soviets  agreed  to  negotiate 
an  antiballistic  missile  (ABM)  treaty  only 
when  the  U.S.  Senate  approved  an  ABM 
system. 

•  Having  unilaterally  introduced 
new  and  revolutionary  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  weapons  into  the  Euro- 
pean nuclear  balance,  the  Soviets  agreed 
to  negotiate  limits  on  such  missiles  only 
when  it  was  made  clear  that  NATO 
would  deploy  similar  missiles. 

•  In  1977  the  Soviets  rejected  out- 
of-hand  U.S.  proposals  for  deep  reduc- 
tions in  nuclear  forces.  Only  now,  after 
the  United  States  had  shown  its  deter- 
mination to  modernize  its  forces,  have 
the  Soviets  begun  to  take  arms  reduc- 
tions seriously. 

The  President's  proposal  to  moder- 
nize our  forces  in  response  to  the 
massive  Soviet  buildup  will  maintain  the 
effectiveness  of  our  deterrent  in  years  to 
come.  Only  the  production  of  the  MX— 
our  first  new  type  of  intercontinental 
missile  in  16  years— and  the  proposed 
Trident  Il-launched  D-5  missile  will  give 
us  survivable  forces  capable  of  destroy- 
ing hardened  military  targets.  Only  the 
Tridents— our  first  new  nuclear  sub- 


achieving  Soviet  agreement  to  major 
reductions  in  our  respective  nuclear  in- 
ventories. 

Yet  these  twin  objectives,  which  all 
Americans  share,  would  be  placed  in 
jeopardy  by  a  nuclear  freeze  of  the  kind 
now  being  urged  as  an  alternative  to  the 
Administration's  policies.  Freeze  pro- 
ponents argue  that  it  is  safe  for  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviets  to  "stop 
where  they  are,"  freeze  all  testing,  pro- 
duction, and  deployment  of  missiles  and 
then  proceed  to  negotiate  reductions. 
While  there  are  many  versions  of  freeze 
proposals,  all  are  based  on  three 
assumptions. 

•  First,  they  assume  that  the  credi- 
bility of  our  deterrent  would  not  be  en- 
dangered by  a  freeze. 

•  Second,  they  assume  that  the 
Soviets  are  eager  to  reduce  the  level  of 
their  nuclear  arms  but  have  been  pre- 
vented from  making  such  reductions  be- 
cause of  the  arms  race. 

•  Third,  they  assume  that  changes 
in  nuclear  forces  make  the  balance  less 
stable  and  more  destructive. 

If  any  one  of  these  assumptions 
were  questionable,  a  nuclear  freeze 
would  prove  not  only  unwise  but  danger- 
ous. In  fact,  all  three  assumptions  are 
not  only  questionable,  they  are  wrong. 
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Credibility  of  U.S.  Deterrent.  The 

first  assumption  is  that  the  credibility  of 
our  deterrent  would  not  be  endangered 
by  a  freeze.  Freeze  proponents 
acknowledge  the  Soviets'  massive 
buildup  over  the  last  decade  but  argue 
that  even  sizable  inequalities  are  irrele- 
vant given  the  vast  destructive  power  at 
our  disposal.  If  we  simply  total  all  of  our 
missiles,  this  is  probably  true.  But  the 
key  to  deterrence  is  the  ability  of  our 
forces  to  survive  a  surprise  attack  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  inflict  unaccept- 
able losses  on  the  Soviets  and  the  plaus- 
ible will  to  do  so.  Here,  the  picture 
becomes  more  murky. 

For  over  three  decades  our  strategy 
of  deterrence  has  been  based  on  a  de- 
fensive triad  of  intercontinental  missiles, 
bombers,  and  nuclear  submarines.  In  the 
past,  this  triad  has  proven  stable  be- 
cause a  Soviet  buildup  or  technological 
breakthrough  that  would  defeat  one  ele- 
ment would  still  leave  two  able  to  carry 
out  their  missions.  A  freeze,  however, 
would  put  the  future  of  our  triad  in 
grave  doubt. 

Due  to  just  such  a  technological 
breakthrough  in  missile  accuracy  in  com- 
bination with  the  huge  size  of  Soviet 
warheads,  the  first  leg  of  our  triad — in- 
tercontinental missiles — is  already  in 
jeopardy.  The  Soviets  can  today  destroy 
as  much  as  90%  of  our  ICBM's. 

The  second  leg,  bombers,  may  not 
fare  much  better.  As  I've  noted,  our  in- 
tercontinental bombers  are  already  over 
20  years  old  and  rapidly  reaching  the 
point  where  they  must  be  retired.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Soviets  have  invested  huge 
sums  in  erecting  air  defenses. 

Fortunately,  the  third  leg  of  our 
triad — our  submarine  fleet — still  re- 
mains relatively  safe.  But,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  our  two  new  Trident  sub- 
marines, our  current  fleet  of  missile- 
launching  submarines  was  built  in  the 
mid-1960s  and  will  need  to  be  replaced. 
If  the  Soviets  should  achieve  the 
breakthrough  in  antisubmarine  warfare 
on  which  they  are  concentrating  so 
great  an  effort,  our  nuclear  deterrent 
would  be  fragile  indeed. 

Thus  a  freeze  would  leave  us  with 
one  leg  of  our  triad  greatly  vulnerable, 
one  increasingly  so,  and  our  overall 
forces  faced  with  dangerous  deteriora- 
tion. In  short,  we  cannot  assume  that 
freezing  current  forces  will  be  safe  even 
into  the  near  future. 

Soviet  Motivations.  The  second 
assumption  critical  to  freeze  proposals 
concerns  Soviet  motivations.  The  freeze 
assumes  that  only  the  arms  race  has 


forced  the  Soviets  to  build  as  many 
missiles  as  they  have;  therefore,  once 
the  arms  race  ends,  the  Soviets  will  be 
eager  to  reduce  their  forces.  Unfor- 
tunately, Soviet  deeds,  as  opposed  to 
Soviet  words,  show  that  the  freeze  pro- 
ponents are  wrong  in  their  assessment. 

First,  the  Soviets'  recent  buildup  is 
vastly  greater  than  what  would  be  need- 
ed either  for  a  policy  of  deterrence  or  to 
"keep  up"  with  American  efforts.  We 
voluntarily  froze  the  number  of  our 
delivery  systems  in  the  mid-1960s.  By 
1972  the  Soviets  had  achieved  an  equal 
number,  except  that  theirs  were 
substantially  more  powerful.  Today,  as  a 
result  of  cutbacks  in  ours  and  increases 
in  theirs,  their  delivery  systems  exceed 
ours  by  about  40%.  They  are  not  a  reluc- 
tant party  to  the  current  arms  race; 
they  are  its  cause. 

Second,  the  character  of  the  Soviet 
arms  buildup  belies  a  passive  role.  The 
Soviets  have  concentrated  on  developing 
land-based  missiles  having  a  first-strike 
capability  and,  therefore,  the  type  of 
missile  most  likely  to  intimidate.  This  is 
not  the  effort  of  a  reluctant  nation 
forced  to  build  arms  for  defense  but  of  a 
nation  which  seeks  the  political  benefits 
of  intimidating  force. 

Third,  if  the  Soviets  are  only 
building  arms  to  counter  our  buildup, 
then  why  did  the  Soviets  introduce  inter- 
mediate-range nuclear  missiles  into 
Europe?  NATO  has  no  intermediate- 
range  missiles  in  Europe.  Yet  the 
Soviets  have  built  600  of  them,  most  of 
which  are  now  deployed  and  targeted 
against  West  European  capitals.  The 
Soviets  did  not  reluctantly  continue  an 
arms  race  in  Western  Europe.  They 
started  one  where  there  had  been  none. 
They  did  so  to  garner  the  benefits  of  in- 
timidation. 

The  Soviets  are  not  likely  to  relin- 
quish the  advantages  they  have  worked 
so  hard  to  achieve  if  we  agree  to  a 
freeze.  Far  from  speeding  reductions,  as 
a  practical  matter  a  freeze  would 
preclude  them. 

Impact  of  Technological  Improve- 
ments. The  third  assumption  that  under- 
lies the  freeze  is  that  technological  im- 
provements will  increase  both  the  quan- 
tity and  megatonnage  of  our  nuclear 
forces,  thus  feeding  visions  of  a  reckless, 
runaway  spiraling  of  destructive  power. 
Thus  advocates  of  the  freeze  would  stop 
all  further  improvements  in  our  weapons 
and  delivery  systems.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  United  States,  new  technology  has 
actually  resulted  in  a  net  decrease  in  the 
destructive  power  of  our  strategic 
forces.  In  the  past  10  years,  technologi- 


cal advances  have  allowed  us  to  reduce 
our  total  megatonnage  by  almost  30% 
and  by  roughly  60%  since  the  peak 
levels  of  the  early  1960s;  reductions,  in- 
cidentally, a  freeze  10  years  ago  would 
have  made  impossible. 

Other  advances  that  we  contemplate 
would  make  weapons  safer  and  less 
vulnerable  to  attack  or  to  unauthorized 
or  accidental  use.  The  freeze  movement, 
for  example,  would  have  us  forego  more 
survivable  land-based  missiles,  the 
deployment  of  less  vulnerable  sub- 
marines, and  other  measures  designed 
to  insure  their  survival  and  hence  the 
credibility  of  deterrence. 

By  condemning  all  technological  ad- 
vances, in  short,  the  freeze  movement 
throws  out  the  baby  with  the  bathwater. 

Conclusion 

In  sum,  a  freeze  only  makes  sense  if  it 
will  preserve  our  security  and  quickly 
lead  to  significant  reductions  in  arms. 
This  assumes  that  our  deterrent  would 
not  be  endangered  by  the  freeze,  that 
the  Soviets  would  be  willing  to  reduce 
their  forces,  and  that  further  improve- 
ments in  weaponry  would  make  the 
peace  less  stable.  These  assumptions  are 
not  only  questionable  but  false— par- 
ticularly as  it  would  remove  incentives 
for  serious  Soviet  participation  in  arms 
reductions  talks.  As  a  result,  a  freeze 
would  not  only  prove  unwise,  it  could 
prove  disastrous. 

In  1934,  England,  paralyzed  by  the 
prospective  horror  of  war,  refused  to 
maintain  its  defenses.  Winston  Church- 
ill, then  merely  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
warned  his  country  of  the  danger  posed 
by  a  growing  Nazi  Germany  in  these 
words: 

Everyone  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
burden  of  armaments  reduced  in  every  coun- 
try. But  history  shows  on  many  a  page  that 
armaments  are  not  necessarily  a  cause  of  war 
and  that  the  want  of  them  is  no  guarantee  of 
peace.  .  .  .  This  truth  may  be  unfashionable, 
unpalatable,  unpopular.  But  it  is  the  truth  .  . . 
the  only  choice  open  is  the  old  grim  choice 
our  forebears  had  to  face,  namely,  whether 
we  shall  submit  to  the  will  of  a  stronger  na- 
tion or  whether  we  shall  prepare  to  defend 
our  rights,  our  liberties,  and,  indeed,  our 
lives. 

President  Reagan's  twin  policies  of 
force  modernization  and  arms  reduction 
will  leave  us  a  secure  and  stable  deter- 
rent at  greatly  reduced  levels  and  will 
work  to  prevent  war  by  accident.  Deter- 
rence is  a  proven,  effective  policy.  It  is 
our  safest  and  wisest  course.  It  is  also 
our  boldest.  ■ 
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Visit  of  Indonesian  President  Soeharto 


President  Soeharto  of  the  Republic  of 
Indonesia  made  a  state  visit  to  the 
United  States  October  10-15,  1982.  While 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  October  12-13,  he 
met  with  President  Reagan  and  other 
government  officials. 

Following  are  remarks  made  by 
Presidents  Reagan  and  Soeharto  at  the 
arrival  ceremony  on  October  12  and 
toasts  exchanged  at  the  state  dinner  that 
evening. x 


ARRIVAL  CEREMONY2 

President  Reagan 

I  take  particular  pleasure  in  welcoming 
you  and  Madam  Soeharto  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  White  House.  And 
Mrs.  Reagan  joins  me  in  extending  per- 
sonal hospitality  on  this  important  occa- 
sion. 

You're  no  stranger  to  these  shores, 
having  visited  the  United  States  twice 
before  as  a  leader  of  your  great  nation. 
As  one  of  the  world's  longest  serving 
chief  executives,  indeed,  as  a  senior 
statesman  of  Asia,  your  views  on  world 
affairs  carry  special  authority  and  add 
special  meaning  to  our  discussions  to- 
day. Your  viewpoints  and  wise  counsel 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

I  warmly  recall  my  last  meeting  with 
you.  My  visit  to  Jakarta  and  private 
talks  with  you  in  1973  were  among  the 
highlights  of  my  international  experience 
as  Governor  of  California.  And  although 
I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
your  country  since  then,  I  know  of  the 
great  strides  made  by  Indonesia  in  na- 
tion building  under  your  leadership. 

I'm  sure  that  our  talks  during  your 
state  visit  will  further  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  friendship  and  mutual  respect 
between  our  two  countries.  The  United 
States  applauds  Indonesia's  quest  for 
what  you  call  "national  resilience."  No 
nation  in  our  era  has  shown  itself  more 
firmly  committed  to  preserving  its  own 
independence  than  Indonesia;  and  yet, 
no  nation  has  pursued  that  goal  in  a 
more  responsible  manner. 

Indonesia  has  lived  by  and  brought 
credit  to  the  concept  of  genuine,  con- 
structive nonalignment.  The  United 
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States,  too,  fought  for  its  independence 
and  over  the  years  has  jealously  guarded 
certain  fundamental  principles.  We,  con- 
sequently, understand  the  striving  of  In- 
donesia for  national  resilience.  We 
wholeheartedly  respect  it.  It  is  this 
respect  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  our  ex- 
cellent bilateral  relationship. 

The  challenges  confronting  our  na- 
tions are  great  indeed.  Both  strive  for 
world  peace,  whether  in  important  areas 
of  Asia  such  as  Kampuchea  or  in  the 
Middle  East,  where  particularly  vexing 
problems  await  lasting  solutions.  The 
United  States  regards  Indonesia  as  an 
important  force  for  peace,  stability,  and 
progress.  We  value  our  bilateral  rela- 
tionship with  your  country  most  highly, 
and  we  hope  to  broaden  and  deepen  that 
relationship. 

On  the  economic  front,  I  believe  it  is 
in  the  clear  interest  of  both  our  coun- 
tries to  maintain  and  improve  our  eco- 
nomic and  trade  relations.  Mutually 
beneficial  economic  cooperation,  equita- 
ble two-way  trade,  and  investment  in 
enterprises  which  involve  the  transfer  of 
technology  to  meet  your  country's  press- 
ing development  needs  are  part  of  the 
fabric  of  healthy  U.S. -Indonesian 
economic  relations. 

The  United  States  will  also  continue 
to  provide  appropriate  development  and 
food  assistance  in  the  framework  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Group  on  Indonesia. 
I  am  proud  to  say  this  consortium  has 
had  wholehearted  American  backing 
since  its  founding.  Let  me  also  assure 
you  that  the  United  States  wishes  to 
pursue  actively  joint  collaboration  in 
science  and  technology  for  the  economic 
development  of  your  country. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  today  to 
make  special  mention  of  the  Association 
of  South  East  Asian  Nations— 
ASEAN— and  of  Indonesia's  important 
role  in  it.  The  success  which  ASEAN 
has  enjoyed  during  the  16  years  of  its 
existence  would  have  been  impossible 
without  Indonesia's  farsighted  and  en- 
thusiastic participation.  As  one  of 
ASEAN's  founding  fathers,  you  deserve 
a  great  measure  of  credit  for  the  ac- 
complishments of  that  organization  in 
the  economic  and  social  areas.  These  ac- 
complishments have  far  surpassed  the 
expectations  of  most  observers  a  decade 
and  a  half  ago  when  ASEAN  was 
established. 


Since  that  time,  the  most  important 
milestone  for  ASEAN  has  been  the  1976 
summit  meeting  in  Bali,  which  demon- 
strated your  personal  commitment.  In- 
deed, ASEAN  now  stands  as  a  model 
for  regional  cooperation  and,  if  I  may 
use  your  term,  Mr.  President,  of  re- 
gional resilience.  Let  me  assure  you  that 
support  for  ASEAN  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  the  keystone  of  American 
policy  in  Southeast  Asia. 

As  we  pursue  our  overall  policy  in 
Asia  and  the  Pacific,  we  will  never  lose 
sight  of  ASEAN's  concerns  or  neglect 
our  commitments  to  the  ASEAN  coun- 
tries. Let  me  also  stress  our  full  support 
for  the  important  initiatives  which 
ASEAN  has  undertaken  to  resolve  the 
tragic  situation  in  Kampuchea. 

I  also  extend  a  special  warm  wel- 
come to  Madam  Soeharto.  Her  good 
works  on  behalf  of  charitable  organiza- 
tions for  handicapped,  needy,  and  disad- 
vantaged people  are  recognized  at  home 
and  abroad.  These  activities  are  in  line 
with  the  spirit  of  voluntarism  which 
Mrs.  Reagan  and  I  have  encouraged  in 
our  own  country. 

And,  once  again,  I  welcome  you, 
President  Soeharto,  and  you,  Madam 
Soeharto,  in  a  spirit  of  friendship  and 
respect.  Mrs.  Reagan  and  I  are  person- 
ally delighted  with  your  visit.  Welcome 
to  Washington  and,  again,  welcome  to 
the  White  House. 

President  Soeharto 

I'm  deeply  moved  and  would  like  to  ex- 
tend my  heartfelt  appreciation  for  the 
warm  hospitality  accorded  me  at  this 
moment,  and  also  by  the  kind  words  of 
Your  Excellency,  Mr.  President.  All  of 
this  reflects  the  profound  sense  of 
friendship  existing  between  our  two 
countries  and,  indeed,  it  is  to  promote 
the  close,  friendly  relations  and  to  rein- 
force the  mutual  understanding  between 
our  two  countries  that  truly  become  the 
principal  objective  of  my  visit  to  this 
great  country. 

My  present  visit  to  the  United 
States  is  actually  for  the  third  time.  I 
have  deep  impressions  about  my 
previous  visits,  particularly  from  the  ex- 
change of  views  with  prominent  leaders 
of  this  country  and  leaders  of  various 
circles.  These  have  all  added  to  my 
understanding  about  the  United  States, 
namely  its  views,  its  attitudes,  and  its 
steps. 


Today,  7  years  have  passed  since  my 
last  visit  to  this  country.  The  world  has 
changed  considerably.  The  political  and 
economic  map  of  the  world  has  under- 
gone great  changes.  This  is  the  reason 
that  on  my  current  visit  to  the  United 
States,  I  will  use  it  to  have  an  exchange 
of  views  with  Your  Excellency  and 
leaders  of  this  country  based  on  iden- 
tical, fundamental  attitudes  of  aspiring 
for  a  world  which  is  more  peaceful  and 
prosperous  for  the  whole  of  mankind.  I 
attach  great  importance  to  this  visit, 
because  the  world  is  presently  under- 
going various,  successive  upheavals  that 
are  long  drawn  out.  Our  two  countries 
and  all  countries  in  the  world  have  the 
common  responsibility  to  exert  all  their 
will  and  ability  to  overcome  those  up- 
heavals for  the  sake  of  the  tranquility 
and  the  safety  of  all. 

With  a  different  weight,  because  our 
respective  capabilities  are  also  different, 
our  two  countries  should  nevertheless 
have  the  common  duty  and  hold  the  re- 
sponsibility of  contributing  to  the  efforts 
of  preserving  world  stability  and  peace 
in  order  that  we  can  bequeath  a  better 
world— a  world  filled  with  peace,  pros- 
perity, and  justice— to  generations 
which  hold  together  the  future  of  the 
world.  • 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  my  visit  to 
the  United  States  this  time  will  further 
reinforce  the  bonds  of  friendship  and 
enhance  the  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween our  two  countries,  as  well  as  ex- 
pand the  cooperation  in  various  fields 
which  are  mutually  beneficial  to  both  our 
peoples. 


TOASTS 

President  Reagan 

Tonight,  we  welcome  good  friends  back 
to  the  White  House,  friends  who  have 
been  too  long  absent. 

In  the  years  since  your  last  visit, 
much  has  transpired  in  your  country  and 
in  ours,  and  in  Asia  and  the  Pacific, 
where  we  both  share  so  many  interests. 
Yet,  during  these  dynamic  and  often  tur- 
bulent years,  there  have  been  elements 
of  stability— important  elements. 

Foremost  among  these  has  been  the 
wise  and  steadfast  leadership  which  you 
have  given  Indonesia  since  1966.  Out  of 
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a  period  of  uncertainty  and  disorder, 
you  have  guided  your  country  into  the 
forefront  of  the  Asian  community  of  na- 
tions and  made  its  influence  felt 
throughout  the  world. 

You  will  pardon  me  I  hope,  if  I 
recognize  here  tonight  what  is  already 
apparent  to  the  nations  of  the  world— 
that  Indonesia,  under  your  leadership, 
has  assumed  its  rightful  position  as  a 
great  nation  of  Asia  and  of  the  world. 
The  second  factor  of  stability  since 
the  1960s  has  been  the  excellent  bi- 
lateral relations  which  have  existed  be- 
tween Indonesia  and  the  United  States. 
Our  relationship  has  stood  the  test  of 
time  in  a  changing  world.  It's  firmly 
rooted  in  mutual  respect  and  a  clear- 
sighted recognition  of  where  the  in- 
terests of  both  our  nations  lie. 

I  fully  share  the  importance  that  you 
attach  to  the  further  strengthening  and 
expansion  of  the  relationship  between 
our  two  countries.  To  that  end,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  announce  tonight  my  deci- 
sion to  nominate  as  my  personal  repre- 
sentative to  your  government  someone 
well  known  to  you,  and  in  whom  I  have 
the  utmost  confidence— Assistant 
Secretary  [for  East  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs]  John  H.  Holdridge. 

As  you  are  aware,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Holdridge  is  our  most  senior  dip- 
lomat experienced  in  East  Asian  affairs. 
In  commending  him  to  the  Senate  for  its 
advice  and  consent,  I  shall  do  so  assured 
that  no  one  is  better  qualified  to  con- 
tinue, on  my  behalf,  the  frank  and 
mutually  beneficial  dialogue  which  has 
marked  your  visit  here  and  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  advancement  of  mutual 
understanding  between  our  two  coun- 
tries and  the  achievement  of  our  com- 
mon purposes. 

During  our  most  fruitful  discussions 
today,  I've  had  the  benefit  of  your  ex- 
perience and  insight.  You've  clearly 
outlined  the  great  challenges  facing  your 
country,  the  Association  of  South  East 
Asian  Nations,  and  the  other  nations  of 
Asia  which  seek  to  live  in  peace.  I  come 
away  from  our  talks  more  convinced 
than  ever  that  we  share  this  common 
view — that  the  greatest  need  for  the 
countries  of  Southeast  Asia  is  for  rapid, 
equitable  development  free  from  outside 
interference  and  in  an  atmosphere  of 
peaceful  change. 

I  also  appreciated  your  views  on  the 
situation  in  the  Middle  East.  The  special 
interests  of  both  our  nations  in  that 
troubled  region  make  it  imperative  that 
peace  be  pursued  vigorously.  Lasting 


solutions  will  not  come  easily,  however, 
and  I  earnestly  ask  that  all  nations  sup- 
port efforts  in  this  pursuit  of  peace. 

In  our  talks,  we  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  global  economic  recovery.  I'm 
convinced  the  world  economic  conditions 
will  improve  with  national  self-restraint 
and  sound  financial  management  for 
continued  growth.  These  qualities  have 
characterized  Indonesia's  economic 
policies  since  1966  and  serve  as  a  per- 
suasive example  for  other  nations  of  the 
developing  world. 

I  would  also  take  note  of  the  impor- 
tant role  which  Indonesia  plays  in  the 
Association  of  South  East  Asian  Na- 
tions. In  our  view,  ASEAN  offers  the 
best  hope  for  the  fulfillment  of  national 
aspirations  in  the  region,  and  it  provides 
an  important  example  of  common  pur- 
pose for  us  all. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
wide  range  of  charitable  and  humanitar- 
ian programs  inspired  by  Madam 
Soeharto. 

Nancy  and  I  personally  wish  you 
both  good  health  and  the  utmost  success 
in  realizing  the  aspirations  of  your  peo- 
ple. 

President  Soeharto 

Once  again,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
heartfelt  appreciation  for  the  warm 
welcome  and  hospitality  accorded  me 
during  my  present  visit  to  the  United 
States  in  accepting  the  invitation  of 
Your  Excellency,  Mr.  President. 

Your  kind  words  have  impressed  me 
as  indication  of  the  close  friendly  rela- 
tions and  mutual  understanding  between 
our  two  countries.  As  I  have  said  this 
morning,  the  main  purpose  of  my  cur- 
rent visit  is  to  reiterate  the  friendship 
between  our  two  countries. 

The  friendship  between  our  two 
countries  has  a  solid  foundation  because 
of  the  similarity  of  our  two  nations  with 
regard  to  the  noble  values  which  we 
hold  dearly— such  as  freedom  and  in- 
dependence, democracy  and  humanitar- 
ianism.  We  perceive  the  manifestation  of 
such  friendship  from  the  deep  under- 
standing and  support  of  the  American 
nation  when  we  struggled  for  and 
defended  our  national  independence  37 
years  ago.  We  acknowledge  such  deep 
understanding  again  is,  among  other 
things,  the  willingness  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  other  IGGI  [In- 
tergovernmental Group  on  Indonesia] 
countries  a  dozen  of  years  ago,  to  assist 
our  economic  and  social  development. 


Situation  in  Poland 


WHITE  HOUSE  STATEMENT, 
OCT.  13,  19821 

On  this  sad  anniversary  of  10  months  of 
martial  law  in  Poland,  the  apparently 
spontaneous  actions  of  the  workers  in 
Gdansk  and  elsewhere  speak  eloquently 
of  their  support  of  democracy  and  free 
trade  unions.  At  the  same  time,  the 
government's  actions  speak  just  as  clear- 
ly of  their  position  on  those  issues  and 
underlie  the  validity  of  the  President's 
views  on  the  situation  in  Poland  as  he 
addressed  them  Saturday.  Clearly  the 
workers  are  expressing  their  will  and 
determination  to  have  a  say  in  their  own 
future,  particularly  in  the  wake  of  the 
government's  delegalization  of  an  orga- 
nization which  had  represented  the  vast 
majority  of  all  Polish  workers. 


^ade  by  the  Principal  Deputy  Press 
Secretary  to  the  President  Larry  Speakes  to 
news  correspondents  during  his  daily  press 
briefing.  ■ 


For  all  this,  I  would  like  to  avail 
myself  of  this  opportunity  to  extend 
once  again  the  highest  appreciation  of 
the  Government  and  people  of  Indonesia 
to  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

We  consider  that  the  problem  of  de- 
velopment that  we  face  is  also  actually  a 
part  of  the  problem  of  the  human  race. 
If  until  now,  two-thirds  of  the  human 
race  are  still  striving  in  the  struggle 
against  poverty,  backwardness,  ig- 
norance, and  disease,  this  clearly  in- 
dicates the  real  situation  of  what  I  have 
said  earlier.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
create  an  international  climate  that 
enables  the  unhindered  development  of 
all  nations.  But  today  such  a  climate  is 
still  far  from  expectation.  Today  the 
world  is  suffering  from  a  long,  drawn 
out  economic  recession  beside  the 
upheavals  occurring  in  various  regions. 

Indeed,  there  have  been  many  ef- 
forts made  to  overcome  these  various 
disturbances.  But  the  outcome  has  not 
insured  its  total  solution.  In  the  frame- 
work of  trying  to  find  a  fundamental 
solution  and  to  achieve  an  overall  im- 
provement of  the  inequalities  in  the 
world,  the  one  and  only  answer  is  that 
all  nations,  big  or  small,  strong  or  weak, 
strive  together,  motivated  by  the  firm 
determination  to  build  a  new  world 
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order  which  guarantees  political  justice, 
economic  justice,  and  social  justice. 

Unavoidably,  it  must  be  the  common 
stand  and  concerted  efforts  of  all  na- 
tions on  our  unitary  planet,  because  with 
the  growing  closer  relations  amongst  na- 
tions, due  to  the  progress  brought  about 
by  the  human  civilization  at  present  and 
in  the  future,  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
we  must  consider  the  world  as  the  com- 
mon homeland  of  all  nations. 

I'm  aware  that  it  is  not  easy  to  build 
a  new  world  order.  There  must  be, 
therefore,  concrete  steps  which  will  at 
least  prevent  the  deterioration  of  world 
developments,  which  may  cause  our 
solitary  world  to  fall  into  the  abyss  of 
greater  disaster,  which  may  probably 
terminate  the  history  of  man  and  man- 
kind. In  such  a  world  situation,  filled 
with  anxiety,  obviously  the  world's  at- 
tention, particularly  of  the  developing 
countries,  is  focused  for  its  umpteenth 
time  on  the  United  States. 

We  hope  and  believe  that  under  the 
wise  leadership  of  Your  Excellency,  Mr. 
President,  the  United  States  will  try 
unceasingly  to  create  world  stability  and 
peace  and  to  prevent  catastrophe  to  the 
human  race.  The  strengths  of  this  great 
nation,  its  glorious  past  history,  its  com- 
mitments to  mankind,  provide  ample 
chance  to  the  United  States  to  play  an 
important  role  in  the  endeavors  of  the 
whole  of  mankind  to  create  a  stable, 
peaceful,  and  prosperous  world. 

It  is  primarily  to  carry  the  common 
responsibility  of  creating  such  a  world 
that  I  consider  as  highly  significant  the 
exchange  of  views  that  I  have  had  with 
Your  Excellency,  Mr.  President,  and 
other  American  leaders  during  my  cur- 
rent visit.  I  am  convinced  that  my  pres- 
ent visit  will  further  reinforce  the 
friendship,  enhance  the  mutual  under- 
standing, and  expand  the  cooperation 
between  our  two  countries,  particularly 
in  the  economic  field. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  kindly 
invite  the  distinguished  guests  to  raise 
your  glass  and  join  me  in  a  toast  to  the 
health  and  happiness  of  His  Excellency, 
Mr.  President,  and  Mrs.  Reagan,  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  to  the  ever- 
lasting friendship  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. 


World  Food  Day,  1982 


PROCLAMATION  4983, 
OCT.  5,  19821 

Food  is  basic  to  life.  Achieving  and  maintain- 
ing an  adequate,  reliable  food  supply  is  a  high 
priority  to  every  nation. 

From  the  first,  the  United  States  has 
supported  the  principle  that  a  strong  nation 
requires  a  strong  agricultural  foundation.  Out 
of  our  westward  pioneer  movement  emerged 
a  sound  system  of  agriculture  firmly  based  on 
the  concepts  of  private  enterprise  and  the 
primacy  of  the  independent  family  farm.  The 
result  has  been  a  food  production  system  well 
able  to  feed  our  own  population  while 
meeting  the  needs  of  others  throughout  the 
world. 

Not  all  nations  are  blessed  with 
America's  agricultural  endowments,  nor  have 
many  nations  adopted  the  incentives  that  are 
critical  to  fueling  such  a  successful 
agriculture.  The  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations  estimates 
that  as  many  as  400  to  500  million  people  suf- 
fer from  poverty-induced  malnutrition,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Third  World. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
long  been  committed  to  sharing  this  country's 
agricultural  bounty  and  technology  with  other 
nations  in  times  of  need.  We  have  provided 
more  than  $30  billion  in  food  aid,  plus  an  ad- 
ditional $10  billion  for  shipping  costs,  since 
the  "Food-for-Peace"  program  was  initiated 
28  years  ago.  We  have  also  made  available 
thousands  of  agricultural  experts,  a  diversity 
of  training  programs,  and  benefits  of  our  in- 


tensive agricultural  research.  The  United 
States  is  also  doing  its  part  to  improve  world 
food  security  by  maintaining  high  levels  of 
production  and  reserve  stocks  and  by  making 
agricultural  products  available  in  the  world 
market  so  that  other  countries  can  meet  their 
food  requirements. 

We  have  not  been  alone  in  focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  problems  of  hunger  in  the  world. 
More  than  100  countries  participated  in 
observing  the  first  World  Food  Day  last  year. 
We  particularly  salute  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  which,  on  World 
Food  Day  this  year,  celebrates  37  years  of 
dedication  to  the  elimination  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition. 

Let  us  continue  our  mutual  efforts  to 
define  the  causes  of  world  food  problems  and 
vigorously  pursue  their  solutions.  Toward  this 
end,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
again  responded  with  a  Joint  Resolution 
designating  October  16,  1982,  as  World  Food 
Day. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
do  hereby  proclaim  October  16,  1982,  "World 
Food  Day"  and  do  call  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  this  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  this  5th  day  of  Oct.,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty-two, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  two  hundred  and  seventh. 

Ronald  Reagan 


JText  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Oct.  11,  1982. 


'President  Soeharto  spoke  in  Indonesian, 
and  his  remarks  were  translated  by  an  inter- 
preter (texts  from  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents  of  Oct.  18,  1982). 

2Made  on  the  South  Lawn  of  the  White 
House  where  President  Soeharto  was  ac- 
corded a  formal  welcome  with  full  military 
honors.  ■ 
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President  Reagan's  Framework  for  Peace 


by  William  P.  Clark 

Address  before  the  City  Club  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  San  Diego  on 
October  29,  1982.  Judge  Clark  is  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  National  Secu- 
rity Affairs. 

It  is  a  special  honor  for  me  to  join  you 
today.  I'll  attempt  to  provide  a  status 
report  on  the  President's  efforts  to 
restore  U.S.  leadership  in  the  resolution 
of  the  many  difficult  issues  facing  us  in 
international  affairs.  To  set  the  stage 
for  that,  it  is  useful  to  recall  the  agenda 
before  us  when  the  President  entered  of- 
fice and  to  recall  the  climate  in  which  we 
had  to  operate. 

As  you  know,  the  decade  of  the 
1970s  was  not  a  happy  one— as 
measured  by  U.S.  fortunes  in  interna- 
tional politics.  This  reality  was  the  con- 
sequence of  many  factors.  The  political 
legacy  of  the  Vietnam  war  included, 
among  other  things,  a  serious  question- 
ing of  the  reliability  of  the  United  States 
as  an  ally.  A  separate  and  unrelated  fac- 
tor was  the  dramatic  and  very  visible  ex- 
pansion of  Soviet  military  power.  This 
military  ascendancy  was  accompanied  by 
an  increased  Soviet  willingness  to  take 
risks  in  its  efforts  to  expand  its  in- 
fluence beyond  its  borders.  Starting  with 
their  sponsorship  of  Cuban  activities  in 
Angola  and  proceeding  more  visibly  in 
their  subversive  efforts  in  Ethiopia  and 
South  Yemen,  the  Soviets  became  ever 
more  bold  in  the  absence  of  any  ap- 
parent U.S.  opposition.  This  trend  of 
reticence,  and  uncertainty  on  our  part, 
called  into  question  our  sense  of  purpose 
and  resolve  among  our  friends  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere. 

Another  important  factor  was  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  our  reliance,  and 
that  of  our  allies,  on  overseas  resources 
for  fueling  our  economies.  The  effect  of 
this  and  other  events  at  home— with  no 
apparent  answers  on  our  part— led  us  to 
the  brink  of  economic  catastrophe. 
These  events  and  trends  led  the  United 
States  to  be  viewed  from  abroad— by  the 
Soviet  Union  as  well  as  our  friends— as 
a  nation  in  decline.  We  were  seen  as 
unreliable  and,  basically,  as  unable  to 
solve  problems,  either  our  own  or  theirs. 

The  challenge  facing  President 
Reagan  at  the  outset  of  his  Administra- 
tion was  to  rally  the  Western  world  by 


demonstrating  that  the  United  States 
could  once  more  lead  in  the  resolution  of 
these  problems  and  play  a  positive  role 
in  international  affairs. 

Getting  Our  Own  House  in  Order 

Faced  with  this  agenda,  the  President 
charted  his  course  toward  basic  objec- 
tives which  individually  and  collectively 
were  designed  to  restore  a  measure  of 
stability  and  peace  within  the  interna- 
tional community  and  to  foster  economic 
growth  and  development  among  nations. 
There  were  compelling  domestic  reasons 
for  devoting  foremost  attention  to 
restoring  economic  stability  here  at 
home.  Clearly,  our  economy  and  the 
American  people  were  at  a  breaking 
point  with  interest  rates  above  20%  and 
double-digit  inflation.  But  it  is  equally 
true  that  no  nation  can  deserve  the 
respect  of  others  in  the  resolution  of 
problems  if  it  cannot  solve  its  own.  It  is 
also  true,  that  the  commanding  position 
of  the  dollar  and  the  diversity  and  reach 
of  U.S.  industry  are  essential  to  sustain 
recovery  internationally. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  Presi- 
dent set  to  work  to  put  our  own  house 
in  order.  It  is  gratifying  today  to  note 
evidence  that  we  have  clearly  turned  the 
corner.  Who  would  have  thought,  20 
months  ago,  that  interest  rates  would 
drop  50%  and  that  inflation  would  drop 
by  an  even  greater  percentage?  That  is 
progress  and,  as  the  President  has  said, 
there  is  more  in  store  if  we  only  stay  the 
course. 

Rebuilding  the  Foundation 

The  second  essential  task  to  keeping  the 
peace  was  to  restore  the  foundation  of 
strength  which  underwrites  the  concept 
of  deterrence.  For  a  number  of  reasons, 
the  United  States  had  allowed  its  invest- 
ment in  defense  to  decline  steadily  in 
real  terms  throughout  the  decade  of  the 
1970s.  We  had  not  designed  a  new 
strategic  missile  since  the  late  1960s; 
our  newest  B-52  was  built  more  than  20 
years  ago.  Conversely,  the  average  age 
of  Soviet  systems  is  less  than  5  years. 

This  decline  took  place  at  a  time 
when  the  Soviet  Union  was  accelerating 
the  most  dramatic  expansion  of  military 
power  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The 
U.S.S.R.  passed  the  United  States  in 
terms  of  defense  spending  in  1971;  in 


the  course  of  that  decade,  their  military 
investment  exceeded  ours  by  over  $200 
billion. 

This  dramatic  expansion  of  Soviet 
power  was  translated  into  political  effect 
by  the  very  apparent  increase  in  Soviet 
willingness  to  take  risks,  such  as  those 
in  adventures  I  have  already  mentioned 
in  developing  countries  from  Africa  to 
Afghanistan. 

As  a  result  of  the  President's  ini- 
tiatives, the  program  of  rebuilding  is 
now  well  launched,  and  if  we  will  show 
the  resolve  to  sustain  it  in  years  ahead, 
there  is  every  promise  that  effective 
deterrence  will  endure  and  that  peace 
can  be  preserved  for  our  own  and  future 
generations. 

Reciprocity  and  Restraint 

The  next  important  goal,  in  the  Presi- 
dent's judgment,  was  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  a  firm  basis  for  U.S. -Soviet 
relations.  In  the  course  of  his  first  year 
in  office,  the  President  made  clear  to 
Soviet  leadership  that  he  is  willing  to 
work  seriously  with  them  toward  resolu- 
tion of  the  full  range  of  international 
problems  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity  and 
restraint.  At  the  same  time,  he  has 
made  it  equally  clear  that  we  will  not 
stand  mute  in  the  face  of  Soviet-inspired 
repression,  subversion,  or  direct  aggres- 
sion whether  it  takes  place  in  Poland, 
Central  America,  or  Afghanistan.  It  is  in 
this  area  that  the  President  has  drawn 
criticism  for  his  actions — specifically  on 
sanctions  imposed  following  the  Soviet- 
inspired  crackdown  in  Poland.  To  the 
President,  those  events  before  last 
Christmas  provided  contemporary  con- 
firmation that  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
altered  its  commitment  to  extend  its 
false  revolution,  wherever  possible, 
beyond  its  borders.  That  choice  is  ob- 
viously theirs  to  make;  but  there  is 
another  way — should  they  wish  to  take 
it.  The  opportunity  for  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  free  trade  and  peaceful 
discourse  within  the  international  com- 
munity is  clearly  an  option  they  could  ef- 
fect. 

For  as  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues to  deprive  its  people  and  to  divert 
its  resources  into  a  massive  military 
buildup,  the  United  States — at  a 
minimum — will  not  contribute  to  that 
process  by  providing  the  technology, 
hardware,  or  credits  to  make  the  Soviet 
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tasks  easier.  In  this  commitment,  we 
believe  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  the 
support  of  other  nations  which  share  our 
values  and  our  principles. 


Arms  Control 

In  the  nuclear  age— and  particularly 
after  a  decade  of  such  astonishing  Soviet 
expansion  of  its  arsenal— it  remains  the 
leading  priority  of  every  American  presi- 
dent to  prevent  conflict  and  to  seek  to 
reduce  the  level  of  nuclear  armament. 
The  same  concern  is  being  expressed  to- 
day by  growing  numbers  of  Americans. 
This  emerging  public  interest  in  the  con- 
trol of  nuclear  weapons  is  an  extremely 
healthy  and  welcome  phenomenon.  It 
can  serve  to  enlighten  the  American 
people  on  the  basic  concepts  and 
systems  which  determine  the  stability  or 
instability  of  peace  in  the  nuclear  age. 
However,  throughout  the  past  37  years, 
the  subject  of  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
has  been  shrouded  in  secrecy,  jargon, 
and  rather  arcane  concepts  which  most 
people  would  find  difficult  to  under- 
stand. The  result  has  been  that  on  the 
most  important  public  policy  issue  of 
their  generation,  the  American  people 
have  been  uninformed.  Thus,  for  that 
reason  alone,  the  current  debate 
represents  a  very  useful  exercise. 

Let  me  digress  for  a  moment  to  give 
you  a  couple  of  examples  of  the  kind  of 
misinformation  that  has  clouded  public 
attitudes  on  this  subject.  If  I  were  to  ask 
you  whether  the  United  States  today 
possesses  more  or  less  explosive  power 
(megatonnage)  than  it  did  20  years  ago, 
I  am  sure  most  of  you  would  respond 
that  we  have  more.  The  truth  is  that  to- 
day's level  is  less  than  half  that  which 
existed  during  the  Kennedy  Administra- 
tion. Similarly,  if  I  were  to  ask  whether 
we  have  more— or  fewer— warheads 
than  we  had  10  years  ago,  I  am  sure 
most  would  respond  that  we  must  have 
more.  The  truth,  however,  is  that  in  the 
course  of  the  past  decade,  we  have 
reduced  the  number  in  our  arsenal  by 
about  one-third. 

But  my  point  is  not  to  belabor 
statistics.  The  President  believes  that 
regardless  of  the  level,  it  remains  too 
high  and  that  we  must  do  everything  we 
can  to  reduce  it.  It  is  toward  this  objec- 
tive that  the  President  directed  the 
development  of  sound,  equitable  arms 
control  positions  with  which  to  seek  to 
engage  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  serious 
program  of  reductions.  That  directive 
was  to  serve  two  purposes:  first,  to  deal 
with  strategic  weapons  and,  second,  ef- 


fect reductions  of  intermediate-range 
weapons  such  as  the  Soviet  SS-20  which 
threaten  our  friends  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere. 

With  regard  to  intermediate-range 
weapons,  the  President  has  proposed  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  if  they  will  agree 
to  dismantle  all  of  their  land-based 
missiles,  now  numbering  more  than  300 
globally,  we  will  forego  deployment  of 
corresponding  systems  to  counter.  In 
other  words,  we  propose  a  zero-zero 
balance.  Our  negotiators  are  now  en- 
gaged in  Geneva  with  their  Soviet 
counterparts  in  an  effort  to  persuade 
them  of  the  benefits  of  this  outcome,  not 
only  for  their  security  but  for  all 
mankind.  We  hope  that  before  long  they 
will  see  the  wisdom  in  this  proposal. 

With  respect  to  strategic  or  inter- 
continental weapons,  the  President  has 
proposed  dramatic  reductions  to  equal 
numbers  on  both  sides— approximately  a 
one-third  reduction  in  the  number  of 
ballistic  missile  warheads  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  deployed  ballistic  missile  launch- 
ers to  one-half  of  the  current  U.S.  level. 
Here  again,  our  negotiators  are  hard  at 
work  in  Geneva  seeking  to  reach  Soviet 
agreement  on  this  proposal. 

It  is  in  the  context  of  these  negotia- 
tions that  it  is  worthwhile  to  consider  a 
proposal  that  has  been  made  both  by 
President  Brezhnev  and  by  large 
numbers  of  well-meaning  people  in  this 
country.  They  have  urged  that  we  adopt 
an  immediate  freeze  on  the  production, 
testing,  and  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons.  The  very  simplicity  of  the 
freeze  proposal  has  made  it  attractive, 
especially  by  those  who  are  put  off  by 
the  perceived  complexity  of  the  issue. 
But  it  takes  little  more  than  common 
sense  to  identify  the  flaws  in  such  an  ap- 
proach. 

For  example,  if  you  were  asked  if 
you  would  support  a  unilateral  freeze,  I 
am  sure  most  of  you  would  say  no.  But 
if  we  could  not  verify  Soviet  compliance 
with  a  bilateral  freeze  agreement,  it 
would  effectively  constitute  a  unilateral 
freeze  agreement.  How  could  we  be  sure 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  abiding  by  a 
freeze  proposal?  Frankly,  our  experience 
in  this  area  is  not  encouraging,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  it  behooves  us  not  to  take 
for  granted  Soviet  good  faith  where  the 
margin  for  error  is  very  small  indeed. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  verifica- 
tion, it  is  also  reasonable  to  ask  whether 
it  is  sensible  to  freeze  in  place  an  im- 
balance which  has  resulted  from  a 
decade  of  Soviet  building  and  U.S. 
decline.  Here  again,  it  is  instructive  to 
consider  the  existing  imbalance  in  the 


category  of  intermediate-range  forces.  I 
mentioned  earlier  that  the  Soviet  Union 
now  possesses  more  than  300  SS-20 
missiles  which  can  reach  all  of  Western 
Europe  and  many  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Neither  the  United  States— nor 
any  of  our  allies— possesses  any  corre- 
sponding land-based  system  which  can 
reach  the  Soviet  Union.  An  imbalance  of 
300-0,  which  grows  to  600-0  when  the 
other  Soviet  INF  [intermediate-range 
nuclear  forces]  land-based  missiles  are 
included,  is  neither  fair  nor  does  it  con- 
tribute to  stable  peace.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  are  in  negotiations  in 
Geneva  in  an  effort  to  persuade  the 
Soviets  to  dismantle  those  systems. 

And  this  leads  me  to  my  third  point. 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  freeze  on 
our  hopes  for  progress  in  these  arms 
control  talks?  To  answer  this  I  need  only 
to  ask  you  to  put  yourself  in  the  place  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  If  you  are  in  a  position 
where  the  balance  is  in  your  favor  in  a 
600-0  ballgame  and  the  other  side 
agreed  to  freeze  that  imbalance,  what 
possible  incentive  would  you  have  for 
continuing  to  negotiate  or  play  ball  at 
all? 

In  short,  because  an  immediate  or 
instant  freeze  presents  extremely  prob- 
lematical verification  questions,  because 
it  would  freeze  a  substantial  imbalance 
in  place,  and  because  it  would  remove 
incentives  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  nego- 
tiate reductions,  a  freeze  would  not  con- 
tribute to  effective  arms  control.  And  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  President  has 
proposed  that  we  first  reduce  nuclear 
weapons  to  equal  levels  before  adopting 
a  freeze. 

President  Reagan  is  deeply  con- 
vinced that  with  persistence  and 
seriousness  of  purpose  we  can  reach 
agreements  which  truly  reduce  the  size 
of  the  nuclear  arsenals  on  both  sides.  He 
is  reinforced  in  this  conviction  by  the 
record  of  negotiations  which  have  taken 
place  thus  far,  and  with  your  support  he 
will  continue  to  pursue  them  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Relations  With  Developing  Countries 

The  fifth  objective  of  this  Administra- 
tion in  foreign  affairs  is  to  establish  a 
new  basis  for  conducting  our  relations 
with  the  developing  countries  of  the 
world.  The  President's  approach  relies 
heavily  on  the  energy  of  the  private  sec- 
tor. It  is  most  graphically  represented  in 
the  program  known  as  the  Caribbean 
Basin  initiative.  Under  this  program,  the 
President  has  blended  a  combination  of 
trade,  aid,  and  incentives  for  investment 
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into  a  carefully  balanced  arrangement  to 
facilitate  the  self-help  effort  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Caribbean  region.  We  hope 
during  the  special  session  of  the  Con- 
gress—commencing next  month— to 
achieve  enactment  of  the  trade  and  tax 
provisions  of  this  program,  providing  in- 
centives for  U.S.  businesses  to  invest  in 
the  Caribbean  area.  Through  this  proc- 
ess, together  with  modest  amounts  of 
aid  and  improved  access  to  overseas 
markets,  we  believe  we  can  give  hope  to 
the  people  of  this  area  who  have  lived 
for  so  long  in  despair,  experiencing 
worsening  conditions  of  trade  with  no 
change  in  sight. 


Peacemaking 

The  sixth  goal  of  President  Reagan's 
foreign  policy— and  perhaps  its  center- 
piece—concerns our  responsibility  as  a 
peacemaker.  Since  the  earliest  days  of 
his  Administration,  the  President  has 
directed  that  a  maximum  effort  be 
devoted  to  lending  U.S.  prestige  and 
resources  to  the  resolution  of  disputes 
throughout  the  world.  Most  recently  we 
have  devoted  extremely  intense  efforts 
to  furthering  the  peace  process  in  south- 
ern Africa  and  in  the  Middle  East. 
For  longer  than  any  of  us  can 
remember,  the  people  of  the  Middle 
East  have  lived  from  war  to  war  with  no 
apparent  prospect  for  any  alternative 
future.  Because  it  is  our  moral  obliga- 
tion and  because  of  our  important  in- 
terests in  the  area,  the  President  has 
focused  his  personal  attention  on  the 
history  of  this  dispute  and  all  of  its  com- 
plexities. The  results  of  his  analysis 
were  reflected  in  his  remarks  to  the 
American  people  on  September  1.  In  a 
nutshell,  the  President  was  asking  a 
very  simple  question  to  each  of  the  three 
forces  in  the  region. 

•  To  Israel,  which  in  34  years  has 
experienced  five  wars,  he  asked:  How  is 
your  security  best  assured?  Is  it  by 
maintaining  control  over  territory  with 
the  virtually  certain  expectation  of  war 
every  few  years,  or  is  your  security  not 
better  assured  by  reaching  a  political  ac- 
commodation with  your  neighbors? 

•  To  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization,  which  has  experienced 
devasting  defeat  three  times  in  the  past 
12  years,  the  President  asked:  Is  arms 
struggle  truly  the  best  way  to  establish 
Palestinian  identity? 

•  And  more  generally  to  the  Arab 
states  of  the  area,  he  asked:  Has  con- 
frontation with  Israel  for  the  past 
generation  truly  served  your  interest? 


The  President  believes  deeply  that 
we  face  an  historic  opportunity  which 
must  not  be  missed.  In  his  exchanges 
thus  far  since  September  1,  we  have 
received  encouraging  signs  from  many 
quarters.  He  is  hopeful  that  in  the  weeks 
ahead  we  will  succeed  in  reopening  talks 
for  establishing  transitional  arrange- 
ments in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
district  through  such  a  process  which 
must  involve  the  participation  of  other 
Arab  countries.  The  peoples  of  this  area 
can  bring  to  an  end  this  dark  chapter  of 
their  history  and  look  forward  to  a  new 
era  of  development  and  prosperity.  The 
President  has  pledged  his  best  efforts  to 
make  this  dream  come  true. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world,  the  word 
"peace"  is  lightly  said,  because  peace  in 
those  parts  is  a  reality— a  reality  more 
or  less  taken  for  granted.  In  the  Middle 
East,  the  word  "peace"  is  weighty, 
almost  palpable,  because  the  reality 
seems  so  out  of  reach.  We  in  the  United 
States  need  to  remind  ourselves  of  the 
importance  of  shaping  a  perfect  peace 
that  may  be  only  a  goal,  if  in  seeking 
that  goal  we  are  able  to  keep  or  improve 
on  the  peace  we  have. 

I  wish  now  to  speak  briefly  on  a 
related  matter.  In  a  speech  2  days  ago, 
Mr.  Leonid  Brezhnev  addressed  the  top 
Soviet  military  command.  He  spoke  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  dedication  to  a  peace 
threatened  by  American  "adventurism." 
We  perceive  the  purpose  of  his  speech 
was  to  reassure  the  Soviet  military 
establishment  that  it  continues  to  retain 
its  favored  place  in  Soviet  society.  His 
remarks  about  improved  Soviet-China 
relations  were  meant  to  create  an  im- 
pression of  improving  international  rela- 
tions. All  of  this  was  predictable. 


But  to  represent  the  Soviet  Union  as 
the  advocate  of  a  meaningful  peace 
threatened  by  the  United  States  is  hard- 
ly convincing.  If  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues year  after  year  to  pour  some  15% 
of  its  gross  national  product,  two-and- 
one-half  times  our  own,  into  its  military 
establishment,  it  is  not  because  it  faces 
external  threat  but  because  it  needs  this 
kind  of  a  force  to  keep  its  own  popula- 
tion under  control,  to  intimidate  its 
neighbors,  and  to  support  imperial 
adventures  in  far-away  Africa,  Central 
America,  and  Southeast  Asia. 

Although  Mr.  Brezhnev  is  not  run- 
ning for  office,  he  is  nevertheless  a 
politician,  and  his  appeal  to  nationalism 
and  militarism  must  be  interpreted  in 
these  terms.  But  how  can  we  take 
seriously  unfounded  accusations  clearly 
designed  as  nothing  but  an  excuse  for 
intensifying  still  further  the  Soviet 
Union's  already  enormous  military 
buildup? 

The  U.S.  record  is  clear.  It  did  not 
use  its  nuclear  power  when  it  enjoyed  a 
nuclear  monopoly.  It  has  offered,  time 
and  again,  meaningful  proposals  of  arms 
limitations  and  reductions.  It  has 
scrupulously  adhered  to  the  terms  of 
treaties  and  accords.  It  has— without 
reciprocity  from  Moscow— reduced  its 
military  budget  for  years.  Our  current 
military  effort  has— as  its  principal  pur- 
pose—assurance of  a  credible  deterrent 
in  the  face  of  prodigious  military  ad- 
vances the  Soviet  Union  has  made  dur- 
ing the  years  of  U.S.  self-restraint.  We 
make  no  apologies  for  our  role  in  the 
pursuit  of  peace,  which  we  continue  to 
pursue. ■ 


Personal  Liberties 
and  National  Security 


by  William  P.  Clark 

Address  before  the  American  Bar 
Association  in  San  Francisco  on  Au- 
gust 6,  1982.  Judge  Clark  is  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  National  Security 
Affairs. 

There  was  a  time,  which  seems  many 
years  ago,  when  I  was  a  judge  in  this 
fair  city  of  San  Francisco.  During 
deliberations  in  that  court,  I  was  often 
aware  of  an  anomaly  that  you  have  ex- 
perienced as  lawyers.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  law  and  justice  are  simple. 


All  the  great  codes  of  justice,  from  the 
Ten  Commandments  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution, are  concisely  stated.  But  a 
sophisticated  legal  system  is  required  to 
put  the  great  codes  into  effect,  assuring 
the  faithful  transfer  of  principle  into 
policy.  Were  that  not  the  case,  many  of 
us  would  be  employed  in  a  different  pro- 
fession today. 

There  is  no  better  illustration  of  this 
contrast  between  the  simplicity  of  basic 
principles  and  the  complexity  of  im- 
plementation than  in  dealing  with  what 
has  been  termed  "human  rights."  While 
that  term  is  of  relatively  recent  deriva- 
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tion,  the  concept  was  much  earlier 
recognized  by  scripture  and  later  in  the 
Magna  Carta.  Our  Founding  Fathers 
called  the  concept  the  rights  of  man  and 
it  is,  I  believe,  more  aptly  described  for 
our  purposes  as  individual  and  personal 
liberties. 

Like  the  great  codes  of  justice,  the 
principles  of  personal  liberties  are  simple 
and  obvious.  Murder  is  wrong.  Torture 
is  wrong.  Censorship  is  wrong.  In 
Abraham  Lincoln's  view,  "The  leading 
principle,  the  sheet-anchor  of  American 
republicanism"  is  that  "no  man  is  good 
enough  to  govern  another  man  without 
that  other's  consent."  In  other  words, 
totalitarian  dictatorships  are  wrong,  and 
we  support  democracy  and  the  expan- 
sion of  democracy  as  the  best  vehicle  to 
insure  worldwide  personal  liberty.  There 
can  be  no  real  disagreement  on  these 
goals  here. 

But  to  convert  these  principles  into 
policy  is  a  complex,  difficult  task.  And  it 
engenders  a  dispute  over  method — not 
the  principles  themselves.  Those  who 
disagree  with  the  Administration's  cur- 
rent methods  of  conversion  argue  that 
the  means  they  propose  are,  in  fact,  as 
simple  and  obvious  as  the  principles  we 
all  subscribe  to.  I  only  wish  that  it 
were  so. 

Today  I  would  like  to  discuss  one 
vital  part  of  this  debate:  the  complex 
relationship  between  promoting  the 
cause  of  personal  liberty  and  the  im- 
peratives of  national  security.  I  especial- 
ly address  our  government's  concerns 
with  personal  liberty  in  those  countries 
where  our  own  national  security  in- 
terests are  manifestly  at  stake. 

Compatibility  of  National  Security 
and  Personal  Liberty 

Notwithstanding  assertions  by  some  that 
conflicting  demands  of  personal  liberty 
and  national  security  are  irreconcilable, 
this  is  so  only  in  a  superficial  sense.  The 
Administration  believes  that  a  strong 
America — an  America  whose  national 
security  is  assured — is  good  for  personal 
liberties  throughout  the  world.  No  na- 
tion will  succeed  in  pressing  for  personal 
liberties  if  it  is  seen  by  the  world  as 
weak,  retreating,  and  unsure  of  itself.  In 
the  19th  century,  Britain  succeeded  in 
eliminating  the  slave  trade  because  it 
was  at  the  height  of  its  power  and  at  the 
peak  of  its  sense  of  self-assurance.  We 
in  the  United  States  achieved  one  of  our 
greatest  victories  for  freedom — the 
democratization  of  Germany  and  Japan 
—at  a  moment  of  overwhelming 
strength.  Of  the  two  major  powers  to- 


day, only  the  United  States  cares  about 
personal  liberty  in  a  more  than  super- 
ficial way.  The  enormous  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  used  to  suppress,  not  en- 
courage, personal  freedoms.  This  fact,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  beginning  of 
geopolitical  wisdom  in  our  age.  It  is 
verifiable  by  inquiry — ask  the  Poles,  ask 
the  Afghans,  ask  the  Kampucheans.  If 
the  United  States  were  to  exercise  op- 
tions that  would  weaken  our  national 
strength,  as  some  would  have  us  do, 
then  the  Soviet  Union  would  gain 
greater  worldwide  influence  and  the 
cause  of  liberty  would  suffer  all  over  the 
world. 

U.S.  Commitment  to  the  Cause  of 
Personal  Liberty 

A  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago 
Abraham  Lincoln  said:  "I  hold  that  while 
man  exists,  it  is  his  duty  to  improve  not 
only  his  own  condition,  but  to  assist  in 
ameliorating  mankind's.  ..."  We  have 
been  fulfilling  President  Lincoln's  com- 
mitment. The  United  States  supported 
positive  change  toward  democracy  in 
Spain  and  Portugal.  The  United  States 
strongly  supported  free  elections  held  in 
the  past  year  in  Honduras,  El  Salvador, 
Costa  Rica,  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 
The  United  States  strongly  supports  the 
Government  of  Turkey  in  its  plans  to  re- 
establish constitutional  democracy  this 
coming  year. 

We  have  also  sought  to  fulfill  our 
traditional  commitment  to  personal 
liberties  in  those  areas  of  the  world 
where  our  influence  is  of  necessity  less 
readily  exercised.  Eastern  Europe  is  far 
removed  from  us  in  distance  as  well  as 
political  philosophy.  There  were  those 
who  thought  that  we  would  prove  indif- 
ferent to  the  struggle  for  freedom  in 
this  area.  After  four  decades  of  war,  oc- 
cupation, and  totalitarianism,  Poland 
was  just  beginning  to  emerge  into  the 
fresh  air  of  liberty;  this  movement 
toward  freedom  caused  the  Soviet  Union 
to  fear  not  only  the  loosening  of  its  grip 
on  Poland  but  contagion  of  its  whole  em- 
pire. We  responded  vigorously  to  the 
declaration  of  war  by  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment on  its  own  people.  We  have  put  in 
place  sanctions  against  the  Polish 
Government  as  well  as  against  the 
Soviet  Government  whose  bullying  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  events  of 
December  13.  Our  sanctions,  however 
costly  they  are  to  the  perpetrators  of 
the  outrages  of  Poland,  did  not  come 
free  of  charge.  The  embargoes  on 
critical  industrial  goods  have  cost  our  in- 


dustries hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
and  this  at  a  time  of  widespread 
unemployment  in  this  country.  Our  in- 
sistence on  strict  application  of  the  sanc- 
tions has  brought  us  friction  with  our 
allies,  something  we  very  much  wish  to 
avoid  at  all  times.  On  December  29  we 
felt  we  had  no  choice:  At  stake  are  the 
highest  principles.  The  liberties  of  the 
Poles  in  an  indirect  but  tangible  way 
safeguard  our  own  liberties;  their  loss  is 
our  loss.  Sacrificing  our  commitment  to 
freedom  for  short-term  economic  or 
even  political  gains  would  cast  us  adrift 
from  the  very  heritage  that  has  made  us 
a  strong  and  admired  people. 

So  that  we  will  understand  what  is 
really  at  stake  here,  let  me  read  from  a 
Reuters'  wire  service  report  with  an 
August  6  dateline: 

The  French  Government  today  instructed  its 
Embassy  in  Moscow  to  investigate  a  report 
by  a  Frankfurt-based  human  rights  organiza- 
tion that  thousands  of  Soviet  prisoners  are 
working  on  the  new  Siberian  gas  pipeline. 
The  association  was  quoted  as  saying  about 
100,000  prisoners  had  been  put  to  work  in 
camps  set  up  along  the  route  of  the  pipeline 
across  Siberia  and  west  beyond  the  Ural 
Mountains.  Some  10,000  of  the  prisoners 
were  alleged  to  be  serving  sentences  for 
political  offenses. 

Fulfillment  of  U.S.  Commitment  in 
the  Interests  of  Personal  Liberty 

To  review  my  thesis:  I  hold  that  the 
claim  of  an  irreconcilable  conflict  be- 
tween personal  liberty  and  national 
security  is  misleading,  particularly  when 
we  examine  the  ultimate  goals  of  each. 
American  power  and  strength  can 
achieve  as  much  for  humanity  and  for 
personal  liberties  as  it  does  for  national 
security.  But  these  achievements  can  be 
realized  only  if,  first,  America  is 
strong— militarily,  morally,  politically, 
and  economically— and,  second,  other 
nations  perceive  our  commitment  to  be 
firm  in  the  defense  of  principle,  in- 
cluding the  defense  of  personal  liberties 
in  the  international  arena.  The  record  of 
this  Administration  provides  ample 
evidence  of  fulfilling  that  commitment. 

Support  of  Personal  Liberty  as 
Aiding  National  Security 

I  would  now  like  to  examine  the  corol- 
lary of  the  proposition  that  a  strong 
America  is  good  for  personal  liberties. 
That  corollary  proposition  is  that  our  ac- 
tive support  for  international  personal 
liberties  is  also  good  for  our  national 
security. 
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We  start  with  recognition  that  our 
most  important  allies  are  all  democ- 
racies, while  none  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
allies  is.  A  more  democratic  world  will 
be  a  world  in  which  we  are  likely  to  find 
friends  and  greater  assurances  for  na- 
tional security. 

A  word  of  caution  here.  We  recog- 
nize that  concepts  of  freedom  are  usual- 
ly deeply  rooted  in  a  society's  history 
and  politics,  and,  for  that  very  reason, 
problems  relating  to  personal  liberty 
cannot  be  swiftly  solved.  Attempts  at 
sudden  transformation  or  violent 
political  and  social  change  often  lead  to 
even  greater  violations  of  personal 
rights.  The  Shah,  for  example,  was  over- 
thrown quickly,  and  the  Ayatollah  im- 
mediately set  upon  a  massive  suppres- 
sion of  personal  liberty.  This  and  other 
instances,  such  as  Nicaragua,  caution  us 
there  is  no  quick  fix  in  building 
democracy. 

To  build  a  democracy  for  the  first 
time  in  an  emerging  country  requires 
comprehensive  transformation  and 
political  reform.  While  it  is  a  task  re- 
quiring patience  and  dedication,  it  is  also 
the  surest  ultimate  guarantee  of  person- 
al liberties.  In  Spain,  for  instance,  the 
growth  of  democracy  was  gradual,  but  it 
was  successful — and  it  was  accomplished 
despite  obstacles  once  regarded  as  too 
much  for  the  advocates  of  democracy  to 
overcome.  We  need  to  remember  that 
the  most  opportune  time  to  work  for 
reform  is  before  a  crisis,  not  in  the 
midst  of  it.  It  is  unworthy  of  the  United 
States  to  discover  that  personal  liberties 
are  being  violated  only  when  the  alarm 
bell  rings.  As  in  other  areas  of  foreign 
relations,  we  must  have  long-term,  con- 
sistent policy — one  that  works  quietly  to 
diminish  problems  before  they  become 
acute,  and  one  that  will  not  swerve  or 
reverse  in  a  crisis. 

We  pause  here  to  note  that 
America's  commitment  to  exercising  its 
power  on  behalf  of  personal  liberties  car- 
ries with  it  special  responsibilities,  which 
some  smaller  countries  may  well  be  able 
to  avoid.  Frankly,  it  is  easy  for  countries 
playing  a  lesser  role  in  world  affairs  to 
urge  strident  uncompromising  perfec- 
tionism in  situations  not  directly  affec- 
ting them.  Such  countries  can — and 
sometimes  do — insist  on  absolute  purity 
in  Turkey  or  El  Salvador  or  some  other 
country  where  our  security  interests  are 
at  risk.  For  these  countries  the  cost  of 
such  rhetoric  is  nil. 

Let  me  relate  what  I  have  said  to 
the  Reagan  Administration.  When  this 
Administration  arrived  in  Washington, 
extreme  views  on  human  rights  were 


prevalent.  One  extreme  said  that  human 
rights  as  practiced  in  other  nations 
should  in  no  way  affect  our  relations 
with  them.  The  other  extreme  said: 
Disregard  our  national  security  concerns 
in  condemning  human  rights  violations 
within  those  other  nations.  The  extreme 
views  nevertheless  had  something  in 
common:  They  agreed  that  human  liber- 
ties and  national  security  impose  incon- 
sistent demands  and  that  we  were  re- 
quired to  choose  one  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other. 

This  Administration  disagrees.  We 
must  seek  and  do  seek  to  protect  our  na- 
tional security  even  in  those  areas  of  the 
world  where  there  may  be  regrettable 
violations  of  personal  liberty.  Why? 
Because  our  own  national  security 
depends  on  insuring  freedom  and  per- 
sonal liberties  throughout  the  world. 

Guidelines  To  Implementing 
Personal  Liberties 

Let  me  elaborate  on  my  broad  observa- 
tions about  personal  liberties  and  na- 
tional security  by  mentioning  seven 
guidelines  this  Administration  looks  to 
in  its  attempt  to  encourage  individual 
liberties  abroad  while  adhering  to  na- 
tional security  needs.  They  are: 

First,  a  commitment  to  effec- 
tiveness— to  accomplish  good  rather 
than  to  look  good.  Pronouncements  and 
speeches  do  not  alone  create  an  effective 
policy.  I  was  recently  reminded  of  this 
by  the  Vatican  Secretary  of  State  who 
in  referring  to  the  Soviet  Union  said, 
"...  human  liberty  and  peace  must  be 
more  than  mere  words." 

Second,  our  effectiveness  is  based 
on  greater  use  of  traditional 
diplomacy  rather  than  on  public  con- 
demnation. 

Third,  commitment  that  the 
United  States  will  remain  a  constant 
and  reliable  force  in  international  af- 
fairs. Other  governments  must  know  we 
will  be  a  reliable  friend  and,  if  need  be,  a 
resolute  adversary. 

Fourth,  positive  reliance  upon 
human  nature  to  achieve  idealistic 
aims.  I  stated  in  an  address  at  West 
Point  last  fall: 

We  seek  to  build  on  the  very  features  of 
international  life  that  some  seek  to  abolish — 
national  differences,  national  interests,  and 
national  pride.  Properly  channeled,  these 
facts  of  international  life  can  be  used  to 
create  and  support  a  just  and  peaceful  world 
order.  It  is  on  such  constructive  use  of  human 
nature,  rather  than  repudiation  of  it,  that  the 
major  intervals  of  peace  in  world  history 
have  been  based. 


We  do  not  wish  to  remake  man  or 
redefine  the  elements  of  human  inter- 
course. We  seek  to  appeal  to  basic 
human  needs  and  to  direct  other  nations 
toward  peace,  democracy,  and  personal 
liberty. 

Fifth,  concern  for  violations  of 
personal  liberties  from  all  sources 
whether  government  or  otherwise.  An 
opposition  group  to  a  government — if  it 
engages  in  terrorism,  murder,  torture, 
suppression  of  a  free  press,  or  in- 
terference with  the  judiciary — is  as 
burdensome  to  its  victims  as  official  sup- 
pression. It  is  a  tragic  fact  that  extreme 
means  used  by  revolutionary  movements 
produce  brutality  proportional  to  the 
means  used  to  attain  them.  This  was 
understood  long  ago  by  Edmund  Burke, 
who  said  of  the  textbook  revolutionaries 
of  his  time,  "In  the  groves  of  their 
academy,  at  the  end  of  every  vista,  you 
see  nothing  but  the  gallows." 

Sixth,  commitment  to  resist  the 
expansion  of  dictatorship.  Direct  ag- 
gression, guerrilla  war,  and  terrorism 
are  used  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  Libya  to 
undermine  democracies  and  to  help  their 
brands  of  dictatorship. 

Seventh,  commitment  to  the  global 
campaign  for  democracy  that  the 
President  outlined  in  his  recent 
speech  to  the  British  Parliament.  We 
must  help  strengthen  democratic  institu- 
tions such  as  the  free  press,  independent 
judicial  systems,  democratic  political 
parties,  free  churches  and  universities. 
Democracy  is  built  on  free  insititutions: 
This  is  the  lesson  of  our  history.  Person- 
al liberty  policy  cannot  be  just  a  matter 
of  critiques  and  sanctions;  at  its  heart 
must  be  encouragement  and  help  for 
those  who  are  actually  building 
democracies  throughout  the  world. 

In  El  Salvador  today,  people  are  ac- 
tually building  democracy  amid  the  cruel 
obstacles  of  violent  insurgency  and 
economic  crisis.  The  long  lines  of 
peasants  waiting  to  vote  in  the  face  of 
violence  and  death  threats  demonstrated 
that  liberties  neither  should  be  taken  for 
granted  nor  seen  as  a  hopeless  dream  by 
those  who  have  not  heretofore  enjoyed 
them.  This  Administration  finds  it  an 
honor  to  assist  in  the  birth  of  democracy 
in  El  Salvador.  The  right  of  a  people  to 
govern  themselves  is  perhaps  the  most 
cherished  of  personal  freedoms.  By 
assisting  the  people  of  El  Salvador  to 
secure  this  right,  we  have  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  other  personal  liberties 
as  well.  Where  democracy  prevails  there 
are  traditionally  fewer  violations  of 
other  liberties.  Again,  in  the  absence  of 
self-government,  the  fulfillment  of  per- 
sonal liberties  is  never  assured. 
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Conclusion 

Let  us  conclude.  American  strength  and 
will  are  essential  to  the  expansion  of 
personal  liberty  around  the  globe.  These 
are  prerequisites  to  making  the  cause  of 
personal  liberties  a  centerpiece  of  our 
foreign  policy.  We  adopt  a  "forward 
strategy"  in  this  cause.  We  must  be  will- 
ing to  use  our  influence  to  promote 
democratic  initiatives  in  all  likely  areas 
of  the  world.  And,  in  order  to  maintain 
our  international  credibility  in  all  of  this, 
we  must  avoid  idle  posturing  or  fruitless 
utopianism.  We  must  remember  Jeffer- 
son's warning:  "The  ground  of  liberty  is 
to  be  gained  by  inches.  We  must  be  con- 
tented to  secure  what  we  can  get  from 
time  to  time,  and  eternally  press  for- 
ward for  what  is  yet  to  get." 

In  all  of  this  there  is  one  underlying 
reality:  Anyone  who  wishes  to  work  ef- 
fectively on  behalf  of  personal  liberties 
must  do  so  with  the  clear  understanding 
of  the  greatest  threat  to  those  liber- 
ties—the growth  of  totalitarian  power 
and  the  onrush  of  an  idealogy  that 
justifies  any  violation  of  personal  liberty 
so  long  as  it  is  done  in  the  name  of  the 
state.  It  is  inconsistent— and  this  was 
the  great  shoal  upon  which  the  last  Ad- 
ministration's well-intentioned  human 
rights  policy  foundered — to  speak  of  an 
"inordinate  fear  of  communism"  while  at 
the  same  time  promoting  the  cause  of 
personal  liberties.  The  Marxist-Leninists 
do  not  by  definition  believe  in  human 
rights  or  personal  liberties  or  individual 
conscience.  They  believe  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  state  power  and  the  eventual 
extension  of  that  power  to  every  nation 
on  the  face  of  the  Earth.  As  the  Presi- 
dent remarked  recently  in  his  Captive 
Nations  Proclamation,  this  attempt  at  a 
worldwide  repression  of  freedom  is  the 
tragedy  of  our  time  and  the  most  impor- 
tant new  event  of  our  generation. 

This  is  the  central  reality  that  con- 
fronts any  honest  effort  to  extend  per- 
sonal liberties,  the  alpha  and  omega  of 
any  intelligent  discussion  of  how  best  to 
extend  the  guarantees  of  personal  liber- 
ties to  all  mankind.  ■ 


Nuclear  Weapons: 

What  is  the  Moral  Response? 


by  Elliott  Abrams 

Address  before  the  Chicago  World  Af- 
fairs Council  on  September  29,  1982.  Mr. 
Abrams  is  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Af- 
fairs. 

Nuclear  war  is  the  greatest  evil  over- 
hanging our  times.  This  simple  proposi- 
tion is  one  with  which  everyone  ulti- 
mately must  agree.  It  is  the  proper 
starting  point  whenever  we  begin  to 
think  together  about  how  we  can  best 
avert  this  evil. 

I  am  not  here  today  as  an  expert  on 
strategic  weapons.  My  responsibility  in 
government  and  my  experience  have 
been  quite  different.  My  responsibility  as 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Human  Rights 
and  Humanitarian  Affairs  has  been  to 
insure  that  American  values  are  ade- 
quately weighed  in  our  foreign  policy.  So 
I  will  begin  not  by  talking  about  nuclear 
deterrence  but  about  ethics.  I  have  the 
feeling  that  the  complexities  of  the 
nuclear  balance  are  often  discussed  but 
the  complexities  of  morality  are  often 
left  out. 

All  morality  has  two  aspects:  feeling 
that  we  are  on  the  right  side  when  we 
act  and  knowing  that  our  action  will 
have  a  good  result.  You  could  call  these 
the  morality  of  intention  and  the  morali- 
ty of  result.  When  moral  dilemmas  arise, 
it  is  often  because  these  aspects  of 
morality  seem  to  contradict  one  another: 
the  just  result  can  only  be  achieved  by 
unjust  means  or  following  our  moral  in- 
stincts will  result  in  the  end  in  injustice 
and  suffering. 

In  foreign  policy  we  unfortunately 
do  face  such  dilemmas.  At  one  extreme 
the  morality  of  result  can  be  used  to  ex- 
cuse a  man  like  Stalin,  who  committed 
enormous  cruelties  in  the  name  of  what 
he  and  apologists  for  him  thought  was  a 
good  result.  At  the  other  extreme,  there 
can  arise  equally  strange  paradoxes  re- 
garding the  morality  of  intention.  The 
philosopher  Kant,  arguing  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  wrong  to  tell  a  lie,  presents  a 
situation  in  which  a  madman  appears  at 
your  door  with  a  gun  and  asks:  "Where 
is  your  wife?  I  want  to  kill  her."  Kant 
says  that  the  most  the  moral  man  can  do 
in  this  situation  is  to  remain  silent,  be- 
cause it  is  wrong  to  lie  even  for  a  cause 
so  certainly  good. 


I  think  we  sense  that  this  position  is 
extreme— for  though  the  intent  is  pure, 
the  result  would  be  senseless.  The  good 
man  cannot  be  a  man  who  destroys 
everything  else  that  is  good  by  his  good- 
ness. But  the  opposing  claims  of  these 
two  aspects  of  morality  do  pose  many 
dilemmas,  especially  for  those  who  have 
to  make  decisions  in  foreign  policy.  We 
face  these  dilemmas  all  the  time.  To 
take  one  example,  it  has  long  been  con- 
sidered a  simple  moral  position  that  the 
United  States  should  give  all  the  food 
that  we  can  afford  to  poor  nations.  Now 
experts  tell  us  that  in  nations  such  as 
Bangladesh,  such  aid  destroys  any  incen- 
tive to  increase  local  production  and 
guarantees  a  future  of  endless  depend- 
ence and  poverty.  Yet  to  reduce  food  aid 
means,  in  the  short  run,  more  misery 
there. 

So  what  is  the  moral  position?  Our 
intentions  in  giving  the  aid  have  been 
pure  but  the  results  may  have  been  very 
harmful.  To  take  another  example,  some 
argue  that  simple  morality  requires  a 
clean  break  in  relations  with  South 
Africa.  But  we  believe  our  relations  with 
that  government  and  society  offer  us  a 
chance  to  help  improve  conditions  there. 
If  we  were  to  stop  talking  with  the 
South  African  Government  out  of  moral 
intentions,  is  it  at  all  clear  that  the 
result  would  be  improvements  there?  Or 
would  our  search  for  purity  lead  to  ham 
in  the  real  world? 

I  hope  that  this  introduction  has  re- 
minded you  of  what  all  of  us  realize: 
that  being  good  is  not  simple.  In  many 
things,  whether  in  ordinary  life  or  in 
foreign  policy,  it  requires  painful  choices 
and  reflection.  Morality  is  the  monopoly 
of  no  one;  no  one  can  say  in  complex 
issues,  "I've  mastered  morality,  and  I'll 
deliver  it  to  you  neatly  packaged." 

These  dilemmas  and  conflicts  be- 
tween seeking  the  good  result  and  doing 
the  thing  that  feels  right  will  continue. 
But  there  has  been  an  important  histori- 
cal movement  in  the  last  200  years  that 
has  evolved  some  morally  helpful  solu- 
tions in  practice.  This  has  been  a  move- 
ment away  from  satisfaction  with  the 
morality  of  intention  by  itself. 

•  In  responding  to  injustice,  the  old 
answer  was  to  exhort  rulers  to  be  more 
virtuous.  The  answer  evolved  by  our 
Founding  Fathers— and  since  success- 
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fully  followed  around  the  Western 
world — was  to  insure  the  result  of 
greater  justice  by  a  carefully  written 
constitution.  Intentions  were  matched 
with  a  pragmatic  study  of  how  to 
safeguard  liberty. 

•  In  responding  to  poverty,  the  old 
answer  was  to  give  charity  to  the  poor 
and  the  crippled— beggars,  for  example. 
This  certainly  is,  in  itself,  a  purer  act  of 
compassion  than  any  other  way  of 
relieving  suffering.  But  it  has  very  little 
result  in  ending  poverty.  The  modern 
American  way  has  been  to  create  an 
economic  system  of  free  enterprise  that 
will  banish  poverty  not  only  for  one  per- 
son but  for  all,  not  only  at  one  instant 
but  for  the  whole  future.  This  answer 
has  not  ended  the  need  for  compassion 
and  charity,  but  it  has  created  the  condi- 
tions in  which  charity  could  be  more 
than  a  gesture.  This  solution  made  eco- 
nomic justice  a  reality  and  not  just  a 
hope. 

This  has  been  the  American  path:  to 
give  particular  attention,  in  morality,  to 
insuring  that  the  result  of  our  actions  is 
moral.  This  approach  has  given  Ameri- 
cans a  reputation  in  the  world  as  people 
who  are  both  highly  moral  and  highly 
pragmatic. 

Having  said  all  this,  let  me  now  be- 
gin to  apply  it  to  nuclear  weapons.  In 
the  confusing  debate  over  nuclear 
weapons,  it  is  essential  to  understand 
what  responsible  American  voices  agree 
on  and  where  we  disagree  with  one 
another. 

To  begin  with  the  area  of  agree- 
ment, every  sane  person  in  this  country 
agrees  that  nuclear  weapons  are  a  terri- 
ble evil.  It  is  the  tragedy  of  our  times 
that  we  are  cursed  with  this  unwelcome 
gift  of  technology.  The  United  States, 
like  other  Western  countries,  did  not 
develop  modern  physics  in  order  to  build 
nuclear  weapons.  Rather,  it  was  modern 
physics  that  suddenly  presented  us  with 
this  possibility  in  the  midst  of  a  war 
whose  stakes  were  the  very 
highest — the  survival  of  civilization  or 
the  triumph  of  Fascist  barbarism.  It  was 
in  these  desperate  circumstances  that 
atomic  bombs  became  part  of  the  stock 
of  man's  invention.  And,  ever  since,  we 
have  been  faced  with  the  difficulty  of 
subtracting  the  atomic  bomb  from  this 
stock. 

The  difficulty  we  face  is  not  alto- 
gether different  from  the  difficulty  we 
would  face  in  "abolishing"  any  other 
human  invention.  Those  who  maintain 
that  it  requires  only  goodwill  to  dispense 
with  nuclear  weapons  should  reflect  on 
how  easy  it  would  be  to  get  rid  of  any 


other  invention— the  automobile,  for  ex- 
ample—if we  suddenly  decided  it  was  a 
bad  thing.  In  fact,  there  is  no  modern  in- 
vention we  have  yet  succeeded  in 
abolishing.  The  weapons  of  chemical  and 
biological  warfare  come  the  closest,  but 
they  continue  to  be  used  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  proxies  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  in  Afghanistan. 

The  basic  fact  is  that  all  responsible 
Americans  do  regard  nuclear  weapons 
as  evil.  Thus,  when  the  antinuclear 
movement  says  it  is  against  these 
weapons,  it  is  saying  nothing  new. 
Where  this  Administration  differs  from 
some  in  the  antinuclear  movement  is  in 
saying  that  we  cannot  simply  feel  good 
because  we  are  against  nuclear  war,  but 
that  the  only  moral  course  is  to  concen- 
trate on  insuring  that  a  nuclear  war 
never  happens.  In  other  words,  the  only 
truly  moral  approach  to  nuclear  war  is 
to  deter  it.  Deterrence  of  nuclear  war- 
not  just  denunciation  of  nuclear 
weapons— must  be  the  focus  of  anyone 
who  is  truly  serious  about  the  great 
moral  issues  nuclear  war  raises.  This  is 
also  the  approach  that  conforms  to  the 
trend  of  the  last  two  centuries  in  ad- 
dressing moral  problems  with  effective 
solutions  and  the  approach  that  takes 
advantage  of  the  American  aptitude  for 
pragmatic  solutions. 

We  will  be  more  serious  about  de- 
terrence if  we  realize  that  it  is  not  easy. 
To  make  the  problem  of  deterrence  clear 
requires  a  little  history.  Most  people  do 
not  realize  how  great  the  danger  of 
nuclear  war  once  was.  In  the  mid-1950s 
the  U.S.  strategic  air  command  could 
have  been  wiped  out  by  as  few  as  56 
Soviet  bombers  if  they  struck  first.  On 
the  other  hand,  Soviet  nuclear  forces 
were  even  weaker  and  more  likely  to 
have  been  eliminated  if  we  struck  first. 
This  state  of  affairs  was  hideously 
dangerous.  Whoever  struck  first  could 
destroy  his  opponent  with  little  damage 
to  himself.  Thus,  in  a  crisis,  if  it  ever 
seemed  to  either  side  that  there  might 
eventually  be  a  nuclear  war,  there  would 
be  an  overwhelming  incentive  to  go 
first,  to  start  a  war.  Such  nuclear 
forces,  rather  than  a  deterrent  to 
nuclear  war,  were  an  incentive  for  war. 
Fortunately,  this  frightening  situa- 
tion is  not  the  one  we  face  now— con- 
trary to  the  view  that  "the  arms  race"  is 
bringing  greater  and  greater  danger.  In 
fact,  any  country  that  tried  to  disarm  its 
opponents  with  a  nuclear  first  strike 
could  do  so  only  in  part  and  would  be 
exposed  to  devastating  retaliation.  This 
is  a  very  different  set  of  facts.  Even 
though  American  land-based  strategic 


missiles  are  already  vulnerable  to  a 
Soviet  first  strike,  the  overall  strategic 
balance  provides  both  countries  with  a 
substantial  incentive  not  to  strike  first. 

If  we  are  as  concerned  as  we  should 
be  about  preventing  nuclear  war,  we 
should  ask  what  it  was  that  changed  a 
situation  of  hideous  danger  into  one  of 
substantial,  if  declining,  safety.  It  was 
primarily  two  things  that  saved  us  from 
the  danger  of  nuclear  war  we  faced  in 
the  1950s.  The  first  was  the  develop- 
ment in  the  mid-1950s  of  an  intellectual 
understanding  of  deterrence— that  what 
deters  nuclear  war  is  not  simply  more 
weapons  but  a  protected  strategic  force 
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that  can  strike  back  even  if  it  is  attacked 
first.  Such  a  force  removes  the  tempta- 
tion to  strike  first.  If  we  are  to  be 
serious,  it  is  vital  to  realize  that  the 
development  of  the  theory  of  deterrence 
was  the  most  important  act  of  arms  con- 
trol in  the  postwar  era— more  important 
than  any  negotiation  or  treaty  we  have 
engaged  in. 

The  second  thing  that  kept  nuclear 
annihilation  at  a  distance  was  the  devel- 
opment of  new  weapons  that  were 
shaped  by  this  theory  of  deterrence.  I 
will  cite  only  three  examples  of  weapons 
that  played  a  key  role  in  creating  stable 
deterrence.  These  are: 

•  The  missile  silo,  which  buried 
missiles  in  concrete  and  thus  made 
them— for  many  years— able  to  last  out 
a  first  strike  and  retaliate; 

•  The  ballistic  missile  submarine, 
which  was  more  invulnerable  because  it 
was  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the  sea;  and 

•  The  "spy"  satellite,  which  for  the 
first  time  gave  an  accurate  accounting 
of  the  other  side's  strategic  forces,  thus 
reducing  uncertainty  and  nervousness. 
Arms  control  agreements  like  SALT  I 
[Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks]  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  this 
weapon,  because  they  would  have  been 
wholly  impossible  to  verify. 

These  facts  constitute  a  genuine 
paradox:  that  the  moral  result  of  avoid- 
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ing  nuclear  war  was  achieved  through 
certain  weapons.  I  believe  we  must  face 
this  paradox  squarely.  Many  members  of 
the  antinuclear  movement  will  not  face 
it  at  all.  These  people  argue  that  it  is  im- 
moral even  to  have  nuclear  weapons.  In 
the  words  of  one  churchman:  "It  is 
morally  wrong  to  threaten  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  as  a  deterrent."  But 
the  very  purpose  of  a  nuclear  deterrent 
is  to  prevent  nuclear  war.  This  argu- 
ment— that  deterrence  is  morally 
wrong — amounts  to  saying  that  the 
avoidance  of  the  immoral  is  immoral. 
Such  a  mode  of  reasoning  is  exceedingly 
strange.  It  would  finally  sever  the  link 
between  morality  and  human  reason. 
It  is  simplistic  because  it  ignores 
half  of  morality — that  the  good  man 
must  be  concerned  about  achieving  a 
good  result  through  his  actions.  It  is 
based  on  an  extreme  exaggeration  of  the 
morality  of  intention.  And  this  view  flies 
in  the  face  of  the  moral  experience  of 
our  country.  When  we  try  to  decide 
whether  it  is  right  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  and  nuclear  deterrence  to  pre- 
vent nuclear  war,  we  face  a  dilemma 
similar  to  that  faced  by  opponents  of 
slavery  in  the  1840s.  They  had  to  decide 
whether  it  was  right  to  prevent  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  by  voting  for  Henry 
Clay,  a  slaveholder.  The  extreme  aboli- 
tionists argued  on  the  basis  of  the  princi- 
ple "We  are  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may 
come."  To  this  argument  Abraham  Lin- 
coln wrote  to  an  abolitionist: 

This  general  proposition  is  doubtless  cor- 
rect; but  did  it  apply?  If  by  your  votes  you 
could  have  prevented  the  extension  ...  of 
slavery  would  it  not  have  been  good,  and  not 
evil,  so  to  have  used  your  votes,  even  though 
it  involved  the  casting  of  them  for  a  slave- 
holder? By  the  fruit  the  tree  is  to  be  known. 
An  evil  tree  cannot  bring  forth  good  fruit. 
[Letter  to  Williamson  Durley,  October  3, 
18Jf5.] 

At  any  given  time,  it  is  hard  to 
know  who  is  right  in  such  a  dilemma. 
But  in  retrospect  we  know  that  Lincoln 
was  right.  The  extreme  abolitionist  posi- 
tion was  as  highly  moral  as  it  was  im- 
practical, and  it  was  Lincoln  who  suc- 
ceeded in  freeing  black  Americans  from 
bondage.  The  same  choice  faces 
members  of  the  antinuclear  movement 
today.  Theirs  is  the  choice  between  a 
moralism  that  is  ultimately  self- 
indulgent,  on  one  side,  and  working  with 
their  government  to  devise  practical 
steps  that  will  prevent  nuclear  war,  on 
the  other  side. 

These  practical  measures  will  have 
to  involve  further  work  on  the  proper 
configuration  of  nuclear  weapons.  We 
face  an  appalling  danger  in  nuclear  war 


and  have  limited  resources  to  cope  with 
it.  Since  the  1950s,  one  of  the  resources 
that  has  been  most  useful  is  the  redesign 
of  weapons  so  that  they  will  contribute 
to  a  true  deterrent.  In  our  dangerous 
situation,  to  reject  this  resource  would 
be  astonishingly  frivolous. 

I  think  we  can  understand  this  para- 
dox, by  which  certain  weapons  achieve  a 
moral  end,  particularly  well  from  the  ex- 
perience of  human  rights  work.  In  this 
work  we  want  to  stop  human  rights 
violations  by  governments  throughout 
the  world.  We  use  our  diplomatic  in- 
fluence, when  our  relationship  with  a 
country  gives  us  any,  and  we  use  our 
foreign  assistance  budget  to  create 
pressure  for  better  behavior.  The  ques- 
tion could  be  raised  whether  we  should 
have  good  diplomatic  relations  with,  or 
give  aid  to,  any  nondemocratic  regime  at 
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all.  One  could  argue  that  this  itself  is  im- 
moral. Should  we  give  one  dollar  in  aid 
to  a  regime  which  is  not  fully  demo- 
cratic, no  matter  how  poor  its  popula- 
tion? But  only  by  these  tools  can  we 
diminish  far  greater  evils,  such  as 
murder  or  torture.  Most  people  who 
care  about  human  rights  have  decided 
that  it  is  worth  using  these  tools. 

The  same  is  true  of  deterrence.  Only 
by  having  the  right  kind  and  number  of 
nuclear  weapons  can  we,  in  practice, 
avert  nuclear  war.  There  is  no  simple 
solution  and  denouncing  nuclear 
weapons  is  no  solution  at  all. 

It  is  for  this  reason  in  particular 
that  this  Administration  opposes  the 
current  campaign  for  a  "nuclear  freeze." 
Leaving  aside  the  Soviet  buildup,  a 
nuclear  freeze  is  indiscriminate;  it  does 
not  allow  us  to  choose  the  configuration 
of  weapons  that  is  most  likely  to 
diminish  the  chances  of  nuclear  war. 
And  this  indiscriminate  character  is  evi- 
dent from  the  manner  in  which  a 
nuclear  freeze  has  been  advocated.  Ask 
yourselves  if  you  do  not  constantly  hear 
that  a  nuclear  freeze  is  "a  way"  of  stop- 


ping the  arms  race.  Do  you  ever  hear  it 
advocated  as  the  most  carefully  designed 
way  to  deal  with  the  specific  dangers  of 
the  present  nuclear  balance?  Yet,  does 
not  a  real  commitment  to  peace  demand 
of  us  that  we  use  all  our  ingenuity  to 
safeguard  it? 

In  turning  to  proposals  for  a  nuclear 
freeze,  we  meet  problems  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  the  ones  I  discussed  first. 
The  advocates  of  a  "mutual  and  veri- 
fiable" freeze  are  quite  different  from 
those  extreme  elements  who  oppose  the 
very  idea  of  deterrence.  The  freeze 
advocates  support  deterrence,  but  do 
they  understand  the  complexity  of  the 
requirements  for  deterrence?  Maintain- 
ing deterrence  requires  a  host  of  ele- 
ments reaching  far  beyond  the  realm  of 
nuclear  weapons  as  we  normally  think  of 
it.  For  example,  the  missile  silo  was  a 
crucial  invention  for  deterrence.  That  is, 
cement— the  most  mundane  and  civilian 
of  products — was  crucial  for  nuclear 
deterrence.  Today  it  is  of  vital  import- 
ance for  deterrence  whether  a  sub- 
marine engine  is  quiet  or  noisy,  because 
a  noisy  submarine  can  be  tracked  by 
enemy  antisubmarine  warfare  (ASW) 
and  would  no  longer  constitute  a  sur- 
vivable  deterrent. 

None  of  the  freeze  proposals  yet  ad- 
vanced is  complex  enough  to  control  all 
of  these  factors  that  affect,  and  easily 
threaten,  deterrence.  It  is  a  question 
whether  any  freeze  proposal  could  be 
complex  enough  unless  it  tried  to  stop 
all  technological  development  in  every 
field,  military  and  civilian. 

We  do  have  valuable  experience  of 
how  to  preserve  deterrence  from  having 
preserved  it  in  the  past.  What  preserved 
deterrence  then  was  a  process  of  tech- 
nological innovation  when  necessary— 
precisely  what  the  freeze  proposals  at- 
tempt to  stop  in  a  crude  and  limited 
way.  For  example,  the  U.S.  deterrent 
depended  for  many  years  on  bombers. 
Our  first  nuclear  bombers— B-29s— 
could  deter  because  they  had  the  ability, 
when  replying  to  a  first  strike,  to  pene- 
trate to  their  targets.  But  Soviet  air  de- 
fense improved  to  a  point  that  threat- 
ened this  ability.  (No  strategic  freeze 
would  have  limited,  by  the  way,  this  im- 
provement in  fighters.)  We  then 
changed  from  piston-engined  to  jet 
bombers.  The  Soviet  Union  made  strides 
to  limit  the  deterrent  power  of  our  early 
jets,  and  we  developed  the  B-52.  For 
the  same  reason,  that  bomber  went 
through  many  new  models;  decoys  and 
standoff  missiles  were  added  to  it.  The 
lesson  of  this  history  is  that  deterrence 
is  not,  once  established,  carved  in  stone; 
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a  continuous  effort  is  required  to  main- 
tain it. 

Even  if  the  Soviet  Union  accepted  a 
freeze  and  allowed  it  to  be  verified— two 
highly  unlikely  eventualities— such  a 
freeze  would  not  prevent  developments 
in  other  areas  from  threatening  deter- 
rence. To  take  a  simple  example,  the 
most  secure  part  of  our  deterrent— the 
sea-based  force— depends  on  the  fact 
that  antisubmarine  warfare  does  not 
work  very  well  today.  But  a  break- 
through in  ASW  is  hardly  impossible  in 
the  century  of  the  Wright  brothers. 
Such  a  breakthrough  would  be  a  major 
blow  to  our  deterrent,  returning  us  to 
the  hair-trigger  situation  of  the  early 
1950s.  Yet  a  nuclear  freeze  would  do 
nothing  to  rule  it  out.  It  would  prevent 
us  from  replying  to  such  a  breakthrough 
or  evading  it  beforehand. 

I  think,  when  you  really  look  at  the 
freeze,  you  see  that  it  ignores  complex- 
ities inherent  in  deterrence.  It  is  not  a 
policy  but  a  slogan.  I  deeply  believe  that 
the  question  of  nuclear  arms  control  is 
too  serious  to  allow  for  moral  posturing 
or  simplistic  sloganeering.  If  I  may 
quote  from  the  words  of  Pope  John 
Paul  II  in  his  message  to  the  U.N. 
Special  Session  on  Disarmament: 

In  this  context  there  is  what  I  would  call 
the  phenomenon  of  rhetoric.  In  an  area  so 
tense  and  fraught  with  unavoidable  dangers, 
there  is  no  place  for  any  type  of  exaggerated 
speech  or  provocative  posture.  Indulgence  in 
rhetoric,  in  inflamed  and  impassioned  vocabu- 
lary, in  veiled  threat  and  counterthreat  or 
dishonest  means  can  only  exacerbate  a  prob- 
lem that  requires  sober  and  attentive  exami- 
nation. 

In  conclusion,  when  we  see  the  dis- 
maying alternatives,  we  are  forced  to  be 
serious.  To  be  serious  is  to  see  that  our 
immediate  task  is  nuclear  deterrence. 
Deterrence  is  moral.  To  take  again  the 
words  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  from  the 
message  delivered  by  Cardinal  Casaroli 
at  the  United  Nations:  "In  current  condi- 
tions, deterrence  based  on  balance— cer- 
tainly not  as  an  end  in  itself  but  as  a 
stage  on  the  way  to  progressive  dis- 
armament—may still  be  deemed  to  be 
morally  acceptable." 

In  our  era  it  is  deterrence  that  con- 
serves human  civilization  and  prevents 
unimaginable  suffering.  The  United 
States,  as  the  first  nation  to  understand 
the  requirements  of  stable  deterrence 
and  develop  a  true  deterrent,  has  con- 
tinued its  tradition  of  practical,  ap- 
propriate solutions  to  the  most  terrify- 
ing moral  problems.  By  developing  this 
tradition,  we  will  some  day  be  able  to 
banish  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  alto- 
gether. ■ 


Visit  of  Lebanese  President 


President  Amin  Gemayel  of  the 
Republic  of  Lebanon  made  an  official 
visit  to  Washington,  D.C.,  October  18-19, 
1982,  to  meet  with  President  Reagan  and 
other  government  officials. 

Following  are  remarks  made  by  the 
two  Presidents  after  their  meeting  on 
October  19. 1 

President  Reagan 

Our  talks  have  covered  a  full  range  of 
issues  with  particular  focus  on  our 
shared  objective  of  prompt  withdrawal 
of  all  foreign  forces  from  Lebanon. 

We  also  discussed  Lebanon's  goals  in 
restoring  authority  and  control  of  the 
central  government  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  In  this  regard,  I  reaffirmed 
U.S.  support  for  the  sovereignty,  unity, 
territorial  integrity,  and  freedom  of 
Lebanon.  And  I  am  pleased  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  establish  a  close 
working  dialogue  with  President 
Gemayel  who  deserves  all  of  our  support 
as  he  and  the  people  of  Lebanon  work  to 
rebuild  their  nation. 

President  Gemayel  can  rely  upon  the 
help  of  the  United  States.  It  is  my  hope 
that  our  mutual  efforts  will  lead  to 
restored  peace  and  prosperity  for  all  the 
people  of  Lebanon  and,  indeed,  all  the 
Middle  East.  He  has  been  most  welcome 
here,  and  we  are  pleased  to  have  had 
him  with  us. 


President  Gemayel 

I  am  honored  to  be  the  first  President  of 
Lebanon  to  make  an  official  visit  to  the 
United  States.  The  Lebanese  people 
deeply  appreciate  and  will  never  forget 
your  gracious  and  decisive  efforts  to 
help  bring  an  end  to  the  suffering  of  my 
country.  American  commitment  to  the 
sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  of  a 
free  democracy  in  Lebanon  has  been 
fundamental  to  our  survival.  We  see  the 
U.S.  role  as  the  indispensable  ingredient 
to  bring  peace,  not  only  to  Lebanon  but 
also  to  the  whole  region  as  well.  We 
firmly  believe  that  President  Reagan's 
initiative  has  created  unprecedented  op- 
portunities for  peace. 

We  in  Lebanon  intend  to  be  active  in 
the  search  for  peace  with  all  nations  of 
the  region.  The  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Lebanon  are  not  only 
between  our  two  governments;  they  are 
between  our  two  peoples  who  share  the 
same  heritage  and  adhere  to  the  same 
values  and  principles  of  democracy  and 
liberty. 

The  2V2  million  Lebanese  have  al- 
most equal  numbers  of  close  relatives  in 
the  United  States.  We  value  enormously 
the  unique  tie  provided  by  these  Ameri- 
can-Lebanese, among  the  most  loyal  of 
all  Americans,  and  we  believe  they  have 
a  leading  role  in  keeping  our  two  coun- 
tries together. 

Lebanon  has  been  the  most  recent, 
and  for  us  the  most  painful,  example  of 
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the  assault  upon  free  men  by  the  forces 
of  darkness  and  occupation.  We  have 
fought  to  retain  our  freedom,  and  the 
strength  of  our  resistance  has  earned 
for  us  not  only  a  restated  pride  in 
ourselves  but  also  a  reentry  into  the 
ranks  of  the  free  world. 

With  equal  resolve,  I,  together  with 
my  people,  am  committed  to  the  im- 
mediate removal  of  all  foreign  forces 
from  our  soil  and  to  work  hand-in-hand 
with  all  sectors  of  Lebanese  society  to 
build  a  nation  in  which  all  citizens  have 
equal  privileges,  rights,  and  respon- 
sibilities. 


The  historic  U.S. -Lebanon  relation- 
ship is  the  cornerstone  of  building  this 
new  Lebanon.  America's  friendship  and 
assistance,  not  only  in  peacekeeping  and 
peacemaking  but  also  in  reconstruction 
and  rebuilding  our  armed  forces,  are 
vital.  We,  for  our  part,  intend  to  carry 
our  share  of  the  responsibility  of  this 
partnership  by  a  full  and  reciprocal  con- 
tribution to  all  U.S.  goals  in  its  many 
noble  endeavors  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world. 


xMade  on  the  South  Grounds  of  the  White 
House  (text  from  White  House  press 
release).  ■ 


War  Powers  Resolution 
and  U.S.  Troops  in  Lebanon 


MESSAGE  TO  THE  CONGRESS, 
SEPT.  29,  19821 

On  September  20,  1982,  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  requested  the  Governments  of 
France,  Italy,  and  the  United  States  to  con- 
tribute forces  to  serve  as  a  temporary 
Multinational  Force,  the  presence  of  which 
will  facilitate  the  restoration  of  Lebanese 
Government  sovereignty  and  authority,  and 
thereby  further  the  efforts  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon  to  assure  the  safety  of  per- 
sons in  the  area  and  bring  to  an  end  the 
violence  which  has  tragically  recurred. 

In  response  to  this  request,  I  have 
authorized  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  this  Multinational 
Force.  In  accordance  with  my  desire  that  the 
Congress  be  fully  informed  on  this  matter, 
and  consistent  with  the  War  Powers  Resolu- 
tion, I  am  hereby  providing  a  report  on  the 
deployment  and  mission  of  these  members  of 
the  United  States  armed  forces. 

On  September  29,  approximately  1200 
Marines  of  a  Marine  Amphibious  Unit  began 
to  arrive  in  Beirut.  Their  mission  is  to  pro- 
vide an  interposition  force  at  agreed  locations 
and  thereby  provide  the  multinational 
presence  requested  by  the  Lebanese  Govern- 
ment to  assist  it  and  the  Lebanese  Armed 
Forces.  In  carrying  out  this  mission,  the 
American  force  will  not  engage  in  combat.  It 
may,  however,  exercise  the  right  of  self- 
defense  and  will  be  equipped  accordingly. 
These  forces  will  operate  in  close  coordina- 
tion with  the  Lebanese  Armed  Forces,  as 
well  as  with  comparably  sized  French  and 
Italian  military  contingents  in  the  Multina- 
tional Force.  Although  it  is  not  possible  at 
this  time  to  predict  the  precise  duration  of 
the  presence  of  U.S.  forces  in  Beirut,  our 
agreement  with  the  Government  of  Lebanon 
makes  clear  that  they  will  be  needed  only  for 
a  limited  period  to  meet  the  urgent  re- 
quirements posed  by  the  current  situation. 


I  want  to  emphasize  that,  as  was  the  case 
of  the  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  to  Lebanon 
in  August  as  part  of  the  earlier  multinational 
force,  there  is  no  intention  or  expectation 
that  U.S.  Armed  Forces  will  become  involved 
in  hostilities.  They  are  in  Lebanon  at  the  for- 
mal request  of  the  Government  of  Lebanon, 
and  our  agreement  with  the  Government  of 
Lebanon  expressly  rules  out  any  combat 
responsibilities  for  the  U.S.  forces.  All  armed 
elements  in  the  area  have  given  assurances 
that  they  will  refrain  from  hostilities  and  will 
not  interfere  with  the  activities  of  the 
Multinational  Force.  Although  isolated  acts  of 
violence  can  never  be  ruled  out,  all  ap- 
propriate precautions  have  been  taken  to  en- 
sure the  safety  of  U.S.  military  personnel 
during  their  temporary  deployment  in 
Lebanon. 

This  deployment  of  the  United  States 
Armed  Forces  is  being  undertaken  pursuant 
to  the  President's  constitutional  authority 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  foreign  rela- 
tions and  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces. 

I  believe  that  this  step  will  support  the 
objective  of  helping  to  restore  the  territorial 
integrity,  sovereignty,  and  political  in- 
dependence of  Lebanon.  It  is  part  of  the  con- 
tinuing efforts  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  bring  lasting  peace  to  the  troubled 
country,  which  has  too  long  endured  the 
trials  of  civil  strife  and  armed  conflict. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 


'Identical  letters  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  (text 
from  Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential 
Documents  of  Oct.  4,  1982).  ■ 
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Arab  League  Delegation 
Meets  With  the  President 


A  delegation  from  the  Arab  League, 
headed  by  King  Hassan  II  (Morocco),  met 
with  President  Reagan  on  October  22, 
1982.  The  other  members  of  the  delega- 
tion were  Arab  League  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Chedli  Klibi  (Tunisia),  Foreign 
Minister  Mohammed  Boucetta  (Morocco), 
Foreign  Minister  Ahmed  Taleb  Ibrahimi 
(Algeria),  Foreign  Minister  Marwan  al- 
Kasem  (Jordan),  Foreign  Minister 
Prince  Saud  Al-Faisal  (Saudi  Arabia), 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign 
Minister  Abdel  Halim  Khaddam  (Syria), 
and  Foreign  Minister  Beji  Caid  Essebsi 
(Tunisia). 

Following  are  remarks  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  King  Hassan  at  the  conclusion 
of  their  meeting.1 

President  Reagan 

Our  meeting  today  with  King  Hassan 
and  the  delegation  is  an  important  mile- 
stone along  the  road  toward  a  common 
objective— a  just  and  lasting  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  His  Majesty  King 
Hassan  and  his  colleagues  were  forth- 
right and  helpful  to  us  in  clarifying  the 
positions  of  the  Arab  League,  adopted 
last  month  in  Fez,  Morocco.  I've  clarified 
for  His  Majesty  and  the  delegation  a 
number  of  points  concerning  the  peace 
initiative  that  I  announced  September 
1st. 

We  listened  to  one  another's  views 
in  the  spirit  of  good  will,  understanding, 
and  mutual  respect.  Peace  in  the  Middle 
East  means  achieving  security  for  all  the 
states  in  that  troubled  region— security 
for  the  Arab  states  and  security  for 
Israel  and  a  sense  of  identity  for  the 
Palestinian  people.  We  must  pursue 
these  goals  rigorously,  thoughtfully,  and 
in  close  consultation  with  all  here. 

And  like  our  guests  today,  we  all 
share  the  hope  of  peace.  Our  mutual 
goal  of  peace  and  the  road  to  it  lies 
through  a  negotiating  process  which  I 
hope  can  be  resumed  in  the  very  near 
future.  I  hope  they  realize — all  the 
delegation  and  His  Majesty — how  wel- 
come they  are  here  in  the  United  States 
and  how  much  we  appreciate  their  com- 
ing here. 


King  Hassan  II2 

I  and  my  colleagues,  I  would  like  to 
assure  you,  express  our  gratitude  for 
this  wonderful  reception  we  received  to- 
day and  the  hospitality  which  we  have 
received  here  today. 

We  also  would  like  to  thank  you  for 
the  depth  and  the  good  will  which  we 
have  witnessed  here  today  as  we  re- 
viewed with  you  the  hopes  of  the  Arabs 
and  their  objectives,  which  is  peace  with 
justice  and  dignity.  I  personally  believe 
that  we  will  find  in  the  framework  of 
Security  Council  Resolutions  242  and 
338  and  your  program— your  plan  for 
peace — and  the  decisions  of  the  Fez  con- 
ference, we  will  find  in  all  these,  which 
will  save  us  a  lot  of  time  in  order  to 
achieve  our  noble  aim  and  objective 
which  is  peace  and  coexistence  and  con- 
struction for  the  welfare  of  the  region 
and  all  mankind. 


*Made  at  the  Diplomatic  Entrance  at  the 
White  House  (text  from  White  House  press 
release). 

2His  Majesty  spoke  in  French,  and  his 
remarks  were  translated  by  an  interpreter.  ■ 


Front  row  (left  to  right):  Foreign  Minister 
Khaddam  (Syria),  King  Hassan  II  (Moroc- 
co), President  Reagan,  Prince  Faisal 
(Saudi  Arabia),  and  Secretary  Shultz.  Sec- 
ond row  (left  to  right):  Arab  League 
Secretary  General  Klibi  (Tunisia),  Vice 
President  Bush,  Foreign  Minister  Boucetta 
(Morocco),  Foreign  Minister  Ibrahimi 
(Algeria),  Foreign  Minister  Essebsi 
(Tunisia),  and  Foreign  Minister  Kasem 

(Jordan).  (White  House  photo  by  Bill  Fitz-Patrick) 
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Chemical  Warfare  in 
Southeast  Asia  and 
Afghanistan:  An  Update 


TO  THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  MEMBER  STATES  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS: 

Chemical  and  toxin  weapons  are  of  special  concern  to  mankind.  Used  against 
civilian  populations,  or  even  against  soldiers  with  protective  equipment,  they  can 
cause  protracted  and  indiscriminate  physical  and  psychological  suffering  and,  as  we 
witnessed  in  World  War  I,  widespread  death  as  well.  For  such  reasons,  the  inter- 
national community  has  outlawed  the  use  of  these  weapons.  The  1925  Geneva  Pro- 
tocol, one  of  the  oldest  arms  control  agreements  still  in  force,  forbids  the  use  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  in  war.  The  1972  Biological  and  Toxin  Weapons 
Convention  prohibits  the  mere  possession  of  toxin  weapons.  In  an  effort  to  extend 
such  legal  constraints  still  further,  the  United  States— together  with  other  coun- 
tries in  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  at  Geneva— is  seeking  an  outright  ban  on 
the  development,  production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical  weapons. 

I  regret,  then,  to  report  that  chemical  and  toxin  weapons  are  nevertheless  be- 
ing used  today  in  Laos,  Kampuchea  and  Afghanistan  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
allies.  In  March  of  this  year,  we  reported  on  this  subject  to  the  Congress,  the 
United  Nations,  and  to  the  members  of  the  international  community.  Our  report, 
which  contained  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  compilation  of  the  evidence  available 
to  the  United  States  Government,  was  designed  to  bring  the  issue  to  the  attention 
of  the  world  community.  In  presenting  it,  we  invited  others  to  join  us  in  examining 
the  evidence  and  in  confirming  the  truth. 

These  efforts  have  not  led  the  Soviets  and  their  allies  to  halt  their  illegal  use 
of  chemical  and  toxin  weapons.  Instead,  they  continue  to  deny  the  truth  about 
their  illegal  activities.  The  world  cannot  be  silent  in  the  face  of  such  human  suffer- 
ing and  such  cynical  disregard  for  international  law  and  agreements.  The  use  of 
chemical  and  toxin  weapons  must  be  stopped.  Respect  for  existing  agreements 
must  be  restored  and  the  agreements  themselves  strengthened.  Respect  for  the 
dignity  of  humanity  must  be  restored.  Failure  to  achieve  these  goals  can  only  have 
serious  implications  for  the  security  of  the  world  community,  particularly  for  the 
security  of  smaller  nations,  like  those  whose  people  are  being  attacked.  If  such 
basic  elements  of  human  rights  can  be  so  fundamentally  ignored,  how  can  we 
believe  any  pledges  to  respect  human  rights? 

All  who  would  seek  to  promote  human  rights,  and  all  who  would  seek  to  main- 
tain the  credibility  of  international  agreements,  have  a  duty  to  call  world  attention 
to  the  continuing  use  of  chemical  and  toxin  weapons,  and  to  seek  a  halt  to  their 
use.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  United  States  provides  the  following  report. 


Sincerely, 


George  P.  Shultz 


This  report  presents  conclusions  based 
on  further  evidence  about  chemical  and 
toxin  warfare  activities  in  Laos,  Kam- 
puchea, and  Afghanistan  that  has  be- 
come available  to  the  U.S.  Government 
since  publication  of  the  special  report  on 
this  subject  on  March  22,  1982.  The 
evidence  includes  new  information  on 
events  occurring  since  the  first  of  this 
year  as  well  as  additional  information 
from  a  variety  of  sources  on  activities 
described  in  that  report.  The  current 
report  is  accompanied  by  tables  listing 
recent  and  newly  reported  attacks  and 
annexes  providing  additional  sample 
analysis  results,  medical  evidence,  and 
other  supporting  data. 

UPDATED  FINDINGS 

Based  on  a  thorough  analysis  of  this 
new  information,  we  are  able  to  con- 
clude the  following: 

•  Reports  of  chemical  attacks  from 
February  through  October  1982  indicati 
that  Soviet  forces  continue  their  selec- 
tive use  of  chemicals  and  toxins  againsl 
the  resistance  in  Afghanistan.  More- 
over, new  evidence  collected  in  1982  on 
Soviet  and  Afghan  Government  forces' 
use  of  chemical  weapons  from  1979 
through  1981  reinforces  the  previous 
judgment  that  lethal  chemical  agents 
were  used  on  the  Afghan  resistance. 
Physical  samples  from  Afghanistan  alsc 
provide  new  evidence  of  mycotoxin  use 

•  Vietnamese  and  Lao  troops, 
under  direct  Soviet  supervision,  have 
continued  to  use  lethal  and  in- 
capacitating chemical  agents  and  toxins 
against  the  H'Mong  resistance  in  Laos 
through  at  least  June  1982. 

•  Vietnamese  forces  have  continue 
to  use  lethal  and  incapacitating 
chemical  agents  and  toxins  against 
resistance  forces  in  Kampuchea  throug 
at  least  June  1982. 

•  Trichothecene  toxins  were  found 
in  the  urine,  blood,  and  tissue  of  victiir 
of  "yellow  rain"  attacks  in  Laos  and 
Kampuchea  and  in  samples  of  residue 
collected  after  attacks. 

•  We  continue  to  find  that  a  com- 
mon factor  in  the  evidence  is  Soviet  in 
volvement  in  the  use  of  these  weapons 
in  all  three  countries.  Continued  analy- 
sis of  prior  data  and  newly  acquired  in 
formation  about  Soviet  mycotoxin  re- 
search and  development,  chemical  war- 
fare training  in  Vietnam,  the  presence 
of  Soviet  chemical  warfare  advisers  in 
Laos  and  Vietnam,  and  the  presence  o: 
the  same  unusual  trichothecene  toxins 
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in  samples  collected  from  all  three  coun- 
tries reinforce  our  earlier  conclusion 
about  the  complicity  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  about  its  extent. 


TABLE  1 

Afghanistan:  Reported  Attacks,  1982 


INTRODUCTION 

Our  March  study  showed  that  casualties 
and  deaths  resulted  from  chemical  at- 
tacks in  Southeast  Asia  and  Afghani- 
stan and  that  trichothecene  toxins  were 
used  in  both  Laos  and  Kampuchea.  The 
new  evidence  shows  that  these  attacks 
are  continuing  in  all  three  countries  and 
that  trichothecene  toxins  have  been 
used  in  Afghanistan  as  well. 

The  same  rigorous  analytical  proc- 
esses employed  in  our  March  study,  and 
outlined  in  detail  there,  were  followed 
to  arrive  at  the  judgments  contained  in 
this  update.  In  light  of  the  widespread 
publicity  given  the  March  report, 
special  efforts  were  made  by  U.S. 
Government  analysts  to  preclude  being 
led  astray  by  any  possible  false  reports 
that  might  be  generated  for  propaganda 
or  other  purposes  and  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  making  erroneous 
judgments  about  the  chemical  or  toxin 
agents  involved  because  of  tampering 
or  improper  handling.  Every  report  has 
been  carefully  checked. 

The  evidence  in  the  March  study 
was  based  on  a  broad  range  of  data,  in- 
cluding testimony  by  physicians, 
refugee  workers,  journalists,  and 
others.  Although  some  of  the  new 
reports  are  anecdotal,  we  have  been 
able  to  corroborate  most  of  them  by 
other  sources  and  sample  analysis. 
Moreover,  personal  testimony  tends  to 
add  credence  to  other  accounts  which, 
taken  together,  form  a  coherent  pic- 
ture. The  material  presented  in  this 
report  represents  only  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  the  total  accumulated 
evidence.  This  additional  information  is 
examined  in  greater  detail  in  the  an- 
nexes. Improved  sample  collection  pro- 
cedures, a  better  quality  of  medical 
histories  and  physical  examinations, 
documentation  including  photographs  of 
lesions  and  hospital  charts  from  South- 
east Asia,  and  interviews  by  trained 
personnel  have  reinforced  our  earlier 
conclusions  and  led  to  new  discoveries. 
As  international  concern  about  this 
subject  has  increased,  based  on  the 
development  of  evidence  from  many 
countries,  independent  analyses  have 
been  initiated  by  foreign  chemical  war- 
fare experts,  physicians,  journalists,  and 
independent  nongovernmental  scientists 
and  laboratories.  Analysts  in  the  United 
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Feb. 
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aircraft 
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4 

? 
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? 

15 

30 

June 
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? 

July 
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nerve  gas 

0 

0 

Sept.  13 
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gas 

73 

0 

Sept.  20 

Lowgar 
Province 

pumped  from 
armored  vehicle 

gas 

? 

? 

Sept. 

Lowgar 
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? 

? 

7 

? 

late  Sept./ 
early  Oct. 

Baghlan 
Province 

aircraft 
bombs 

? 

? 

? 

?  =  Undeterm 

ned 

States  have  found  this  research  very 
helpful  both  in  supporting  their  own 
conclusions  and,  more  importantly,  in 
expanding  on  them. 


SUMMARY  OF  EVIDENCE 

Afghanistan 

Evidence  indicates  that  the  Soviets 
have  continued  the  selective  use  of  toxic 
agents  in  Afghanistan  as  late  as  Oc- 
tober 1982.  For  the  first  time  we  have 
obtained  convincing  evidence  of  the  use 
of  mycotoxins  by  Soviet  forces  through 
analyses  of  two  contaminated  Soviet 
gas  masks  acquired  from  Afghanistan. 
Analysis  and  quantification  of  material 
taken  from  the  outside  surface  of  one 
mask  have  shown  the  presence  of  tri- 
chothecene mycotoxin.  Analysis  of  a 
hose  from  a  second  Soviet  mask  showed 
the  presence  of  several  mycotoxins.  In 
addition,  a  vegetation  sample  from 
Afghanistan  shows  preliminary  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  mycotoxins.  (See  An- 
nex A.) 


Our  suspicions  that  mycotoxins  have 
been  used  in  Afghanistan  have  now 
been  confirmed.  Reports  during  1980 
and  1981  described  a  yellow-brown  mist 
being  delivered  in  attacks  which  caused 
blistering,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  other 
symptoms  similar  to  those  described  by 
"yellow  rain"  victims  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Because  of  limited  access  to  survivors 
who  still  exhibited  symptoms,  as  well  as 
great  difficulties  in  collecting  environ- 
mental and  other  physical  samples  from 
attack  sites,  we  were  unable  to  con- 
clude with  certainty  in  the  March  22 
report  that  mycotoxins  were  being  used 
in  Afghanistan.  We  have  now  concluded 
that  trichothecene  mycotoxins  have 
been  used  by  Soviet  forces  in  Afghani- 
stan since  at  least  1980. 

A  number  of  reports  indicate  that 
chemical  attacks  are  continuing  in  1982. 
While  we  cannot  substantiate  every 
detail,  the  pieces  of  evidence  in  these 
reports  add  up  to  a  consistent  picture. 
For  example,  a  physician  in  a  facility 
treating  casualties  among  the  mu- 
jahidin  (resistance  fighters)  has  re- 
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ported  that  he  treated  15  mujahidin  for 
red  skin  lesions  that  he  said  were 
caused  by  Soviet  chemical  attacks  in 
Qandahar  Province  in  May- June  1982. 
Three  mujahidin  died  within  12  hours 
of  one  attack  in  the  general  area  of 
Maharijat  south  of  Qandahar.  The  mu- 
jahidin claimed  that  Soviet  helicopters 
fired  rockets  that  emitted  black,  yellow, 
and  white  gases  on  impact.  The  physi- 
cian said  that  the  surviving  victims 
failed  to  respond  to  conventional 
medical  treatment. 

We  have  received  reports  that  on 
September  20,  1982,  Soviet  soldiers 
poisoned  underground  waterways  in 
Lowgar  Province  south  of  Kabul  where 
the  mujahidin  were  hiding.  According 
to  a  mujahidin  commander  in  Pakistan, 
a  similar  event  occurred  in  the  same 
province  on  September  13,  1982,  result- 
ing in  the  deaths  of  60  adults  and  13 
children.  These  two  independent  ac- 
counts described  a  Soviet  armored  vehi- 
cle pumping  a  yellow  gas  through  a 
hose  into  the  waterways.1 

According  to  the  accounts  of  the 
September  1982  attacks,  the  victims' 
bodies  decomposed  rapidly,  and  the 
flesh  peeled  away  when  attempts  were 
made  to  move  the  bodies.  Since  1979, 
mujahidin  resistance  leaders,  refugees, 
journalists,  and  Afghan  defectors  have 
described  chemical  attacks  causing 
almost  identical  symptoms.  Most 
reports  have  described  the  skin  as  being 
blue-black  after  death.  Although  such 
symptoms  seem  bizarre,  the  large 
number  of  reports  from  a  variety  of 
sources  since  1979  suggests  that  they 
cannot  be  dismissed  (see  our  March  22 
report,  p.  16). 

In  1982,  a  Soviet  soldier  who 
defected  to  the  mujahidin  said  in  an  in- 
terview with  a  British  journalist  that  a 
Soviet  toxic  agent,  termed  "100  percent 
lethal,"  causes  the  flesh  to  become  very 
soft.  The  Soviet  defector  stated  that  the 
Soviets  maintained  stores  of  "picric 
acid"  (probably  chloropicrin,  a  potential- 
ly lethal  tear  gas),  the  "100  percent 
lethal"  agent,  and  an  incapacitating 
agent  near  the  cities  of  Qonduz  and 
Kabul.  The  defector  also  reported  that: 

•  Unidentified  toxic  agents  had 
been  used  in  June  1982  on  the  highway 
between  Termez  and  the  Salang  Pass 
north  of  Kabul; 

•  The  "100  percent  lethal"  agent 
was  delivered  by  rockets;  and 

•  "Picric  acid"  and  an  in- 
capacitating agent  were  delivered  by 
air-dropped  canisters. 


The  defector  stated  that  the  Soviets 
have  been  preoccupied  with  protecting 
the  roads  and  that  chemicals  were 
sprayed  by  planes  along  the  areas  adja- 
cent to  highways.  Chemical  grenades 
reportedly  have  been  used,  but  the  data 
are  inadequate  to  allow  us  to  hypothe- 
size about  the  contents,  although  some 
symptoms  are  indicative  of  mycotoxins. 

The  reports  of  rapid  skin  decom- 
position as  quickly  as  1-3  hours  after 
death  continue  to  concern  us.  There  is 
no  recognized  class  of  chemical  or  bio- 
logical toxin  agents  we  know  of  that 
could  affect  bodies  in  such  a  way.  If  we 
assume  occasional  inaccuracies  in  re- 
porting by  journalists  and  survivors  of 
attacks,  it  is  possible  that  phosgene  or 
phosgene  oxime  could  cause  such  ef- 
fects after  3-6  hours  but  with  much 
less  softening  of  tissues  than  is  consist- 
ent with  stories  of  "fingers  being 
punched  through  the  skin  and  limbs  fall- 
ing off."  The  reported  medical  effects  of 
other  toxic  agent  attacks  are  consistent 
with  use  of  the  nerve  agent  tabun.  We 
have  information  that  both  phosgene 
oxime  and  tabun  are  stored  by  the 
Soviets  in  Afghanistan. 

The  British  journalist,  who  inter- 
viewed the  Soviet  defector,  also  re- 
ported on  two  attacks  described  to  him 
by  the  mujahidin,  which  have  not  yet 
been  confirmed.  One  was  an  attack  in 
the  spring  of  1982  on  Kaiba,  where 
Soviet  soldiers  reportedly  shot  victims 
already  rendered  unconscious  by  a  gas; 
the  other  was  in  the  summer  of  1982 
near  Herat  where  Soviet  troops 
reportedly  loaded  the  bodies  from  a  gas 
attack  onto  a  truck  and  removed  them. 
Reliable  information  indicates  that  the 
Soviets  used  chemical  bombs  against 
mujahidin  forces  in  late  September 
1982  and  in  early  October  1982  in 
Baghlan  Province. 

Our  earlier  findings  are  reinforced 
by  several  reports  received  this  year 
about  earlier  attacks  not  covered  in  our 
March  report: 

•  According  to  a  former  Afghan 
Army  officer,  in  September  1981  a 
Soviet  helicopter  sprayed  a  yellow  mist 
in  Paktia  Province  (Sheikn  Amir)  caus- 
ing 16  deaths.  The  survivors  had  bloody 
noses  and  tears;  extensive  bleeding  was 
reported  in  those  who  died.  The  Afghan 
officer  described  a  similar  attack  in 
Nangarhar  Province  during  the  same 
month  in  which  four  persons  were 
killed. 

•  In  early  December  1981,  according 
to  interviews  with  survivors,  15 
refugees  attempting  to  escape  to  Paki- 
stan were  attacked  by  a  helicopter  us- 
ing gas;  four  or  five  people  were  killed 


(the  youngest  and  the  eldest),  while  the 
rest  became  unconscious  for  5-6  hours. 
The  attack  occurred  about  60 
kilometers  northwest  of  Jalalabad. 

•  According  to  a  Soviet  soldier  who 
served  in  Afghanistan  in  1980  and  per- 
sonally observed  the  use  of  chemical 
weapons,  the  Soviets  dispersed  chemi- 
cals from  fighter-bombers  and  assault 
helicopters.  He  said  that  an  aircraft  or 
helicopter  first  would  drop  a  container 
and  then,  on  a  second  run,  drop  a 
bomb,  resulting  in  a  mixture  of  two  dif- 
ferent chemicals  that  killed  everything 
within  the  contaminated  area.  We 
believe  that  the  soldier  may  have  been 
describing  the  delivery  of  two  separate 
chemical  agents,  an  occurrence 
described  by  other  eyewitnesses. 

•  An  Afghan  veterinarian  recently 
has  described  an  incident  in  May  1979 
in  which  20  people  and  a  number  of 
sheep  were  killed  near  Qandahar.  Soviet 
lab  technicians  explained  that  the  inci- 
dent resulted  from  anthrax,  but  the 
doctor  knew  that  the  explanation  did 
not  fit  the  effects  observed.  Local 
Afghans  told  the  veterinarian  that 
Soviet  vehicles  had  been  in  the  area 
spraying  a  yellow/white  powder  before 
the  incident. 

•  In  June  1980,  an  airport  official 
described  seeing  200-300  gas  containers 
painted  in  greens  and  browns  at  Qan- 
dahar Airport.  The  containers  averaged 
35-40  inches  high  and  26-30  inches  in 
diameter.  A  subordinate  reported  three 
types  of  gases  in  the  containers:  one 
causing  burning  in  the  throat  as  well  as 
suffocation;  one  causing  what  looked 
like  smallpox  and  blistering;  and  one 
making  victims  tired  and  sleepy  and 
unable  to  run  or  fight.  Further,  the 
subordinate  stated  that  the  containers 
were  placed  in  special  casings  that  were 
dropped  from  aircraft  and  exploded  on 
impact,  emitting  a  large  cloud  of  smoke, 
usually  yellow  but  sometimes  other  col- 
ors. He  said  he  had  heard  mujahidin 
describe  these  gas  attacks  and  had 
himself  seen  animals  that  had  been 
killed  by  the  gases.  We  lend  credence  to 
this  report  because  we  know  from  other 
evidence  that  chemicals  are  stored  at 
Qandahar  Airport,  which  is  an  impor- 
tant staging  area  for  Soviet  military 
operations. 

•  Finally,  information  received  this 
year  revealed  that  a  Soviet  adviser  in- 
specting sites  for  housing  Soviet  troops 
before  the  Afghan  invasion  indicated 
that  Soviet  chemical  defense  forces 
entering  Afghanistan  would  bring  in  ex- 
tensive stores  of  toxic  materials.  The 
adviser  indicated  that  a  proposed  gar- 
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rison  in  Kabul  would  be  inappropriate 
for  the  Soviet  chemical  defense  unit  be- 
cause the  materials  it  transported  could 
devastate  the  city  if  an  accident  oc- 
curred. 

Laos 

H'Mong  refugees,  recounting  details  of 
toxic  agent  attacks  and  exhibiting 
severe  medical  symptoms  from  ex- 
posure to  the  agents,  fled  to  Thailand 
every  month  from  January  through 
June  1982.  They  brought  out  more 
samples  contaminated  by  a  yellow, 
sticky  substance  described  as  a  "yellow 
rain"  dropped  by  aircraft  and  heli- 
copters on  their  villages  and  crops.  We 
have  preliminary  reports  on  attacks  as 
recent  as  October  1982.  We  now  know 
that  the  yellow  rain  contains 
trichothecene  toxins  and  other 
substances  that  cause  victims  to  ex- 
perience vomiting,  bleeding,  blistering, 
severe  skin  lesions,  and  other  lingering 
signs  and  symptoms  observed  by 
qualified  physicians.  Experts  agree  that 
these  people  were  exposed  to  a  toxic 
agent  and  that  no  indigenous  natural 
disease,  plant,  or  chemical  caused  these 
unique  physical  effects.2 

Laboratory  analyses  of  blood 
samples  from  these  victims  and  studies 
on  experimental  animals  have  shown 
that  trichothecene  toxins  are  retained  in 
the  body  for  much  longer  periods  of 
time  than  previously  thought.  Scientific 
research  has  shown  that  the  multiple- 
phase  distribution  pattern  in  animals  in- 
cludes a  secondary  half-life  of  up  to  30 
days.  We  believe  that  the  severe  skin 
lesions  observed  on  victims  by  doctors 
are  also  relevant.  Victims  whose  blood 
proved  on  analysis  to  have  high  levels 
of  trichothecene  mycotoxins  exhibit 
such  skin  lesions. 

Descriptions  of  the  1982  attacks 
have  not  changed  significantly  from 
descriptions  of  earlier  attacks.  Usually 
the  H'Mong  state  that  aircraft  or  heli- 
copters spray  a  yellow  rain-like  material 
on  their  villages  and  crops.  In  some 
reports  the  symptoms  are  similar  to 
those  described  in  our  March  22  study, 
and  we  attribute  them  to  the  use  of 
trichothecene  toxins.  However,  in  many 
cases  there  was  no  bleeding,  only  ab- 
dominal pains  and  prolonged  illness. 
These  symptoms,  described  in  previous 
!  years,  suggest  that  another  agent  or 

combination  of  agents  is  still  being 
i   used.  The  explanation  is  complicated  be- 
!    cause  different  symptoms  are  ascribed 
to  men,  women,  children,  and  animals. 
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TABLE  2 

Laos:  Reported  Attacks,  1982 


Date 

Village 
Location 

Method  of 
Attack 

Form  of 
Material 

Persons 
Killed 

Persons 
Taken  III 

Jan.  3,  6,  11 

Phou  Bia* 

helicopter 

spray 

yellow  rain 

0 

? 

Jan.  4 

Phou  Bia 

aircraft 

green  chemical** 

? 

? 

Jan.  9 

Phou  Bia 

artillery 

white/yellow 
cloud 

0 

? 

Feb.  13 

Phou  Bia 

aircraft  spray 

yellow  rain 

0 

? 

Feb.  21,  22 

Phou  Bia 

helicopter 

white  powder 

0 

? 

Feb.  28 

Phou  Bia 

helicopter 

white  powder 

10 

30 

Mar.  10 

Phou  Bia 

helicopter 
aircraft 

red,  yellow/ 
white  clouds 

many 

many 

Mar.  17 

Phou  Bia 

helicopter 

spray 

yellow  rain** 

20 

? 

Mar.  25 

Phou  Bia 

helicopter 

spray 

yellow  rain** 

1 

40 
families 

late  Mar., 

Phou  Bia 

aircraft 

yellow  rain** 

27 

many 

early  Apr. 

Apr.  1 

Phou  Bia 
(3  villages) 

? 

yellow  rain 

many 

4 

Apr.  17,  18,  30 

Phou  Bia 

aircraft 

yellow  rain 

10 

? 

Apr. /May 

Phou  Bia 

aircraft, 
helicopters 

yellow  rain 

0 

many 

May  20 

Phou  Bia 

aircraft 

yellow  rain 

4 

100 

May  24 

Phou  Bia 

aircraft 

yellow  rain 

9 

many 

May 

Phou  Bia 

poisoned 

river 

? 

0 

many 

June  17 

Phou  Bia 

aircraft  spray 

yellow  rain 

4 

many 

?  =  Undetermined 
*Phou  Bia  refers  to  mountain  area  where  H'Mong  villages  are  located. 
"Samples  from  this  attack  contained  mycotoxin  (see  Annex  A). 


It  is  possible  that  different  agents, 
lower  concentrations  of  the  same 
agents,  or  climatic  conditions  have  af- 
fected the  efficacy  of  the  agents. 

Medical  personnel  in  Lao  refugee 
camps  in  Thailand  were  much  better 
organized  in  1982  to  screen  victims 
than  in  past  years.  Doctors  now 
routinely  use  extensive  questionnaires 
and  conduct  comprehensive  medical  ex- 
aminations, including  some  onsite,  pre- 
liminary blood  analysis.  Skilled  para- 
medical personnel  oversee  preparation 
of  blood  and  serum  samples  for  proper 
transport  and  shipment  to  the  United 
States  or  other  countries  for  chemical 
analysis.  Some  patients  with  active 
symptoms  are  now  being  monitored  ex- 
tensively over  time. 

A  number  of  blood  samples  have 
been  collected  from  Laos  for  analysis  in 
the  United  States.  All  biological  speci- 
mens were  drawn  by  qualified  medical 
personnel,  and  samples  were  refriger- 


ated until  analyzed  in  the  United 
States.  Analysis  of  these  samples  shows 
that  trichothecene  mycotoxins  continue 
to  be  used  against  H'Mong  villages.  In 
addition  to  blood  and  urine  specimens 
from  victims  exposed  to  chemical  war- 
fare, we  have  collected  additional 
physical  samples  this  year.  These 
physical  samples  consist  of  more  residue 
of  yellow  rain  containing  mycotoxins 
from  the  same  attacks  that  yielded 
human  biological  specimens  positive  for 
these  same  toxins.  (See  Annex  A). 

The  number  of  reported  attacks  in 
Laos  in  1982  did  not  differ  significantly 
from  the  frequencies  reported  for  com- 
parable periods  in  the  years  1977 
through  1981.  Reported  fatalities  per 
attack  during  1981  and  1982  showed  an 
apparent  decrease,  suggesting  the  possi- 
bility that  less  lethal  toxic  agents,  or 
lower  concentrations  of  the  same 
agents,  are  now  being  used.  This  ap- 
parent decrease,  however,  was  not 
statistically  significant  and  could  have 
been  caused  by  a  number  of  other  fac- 
tors, including  the  following: 
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•  Due  to  emigration  and  the  high 
number  of  fatalities  since  at  least  1976, 
the  H'Mong  were  living  in  smaller, 
more  scattered  communities. 

•  H'Mong  survivors  still  in  Laos 
were  warier  and  quicker  to  take  cover 
and  to  use  rudimentary  protective 
measures  at  the  first  sign  of  attack. 

•  The  H'Mong  were  not  taking  time 
to  count  victims— this  is  supported  by 
the  existence  of  very  few  reports  that 
indicate  the  precise  number  of  people 
affected  by  a  toxic  agent  attack. 

As  stated  in  the  March  report,  the 
Soviet  Union  maintains  in  Laos  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  advisers  who  provide 
maintenance  assistance,  technical  sup- 
port, and  training  in  both  conventional 
and  chemical  warfare.  A  former  Lao 
transport  pilot  who  defected  early  this 
summer  has  described  the  aerial  move- 
ment, under  Soviet  supervision,  of  toxic 
agents  within  Laos. 

Kampuchea 

Most  reports  of  toxic  attacks  in  Kam- 
puchea for  the  period  1978-June  1982 
come  from  Democratic  Kampuchean 
(DK)  sources,  including  interviews  with 
DK  military  personnel.  Evidence  from 
other  sources  confirmed  most  of  these 
reports.  In  1982,  most  reported  attacks 
occurred  near  the  Thai  border,  making 
it  easier  to  obtain  samples  and  other 
direct  evidence  of  toxic  agent  use. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  1982,  the 
number  of  reported  toxic  agent  attacks 
in  Kampuchea  was  about  half  the 
number  reported  during  the  same 
periods  in  1980  and  1981.  The  number 
of  reported  deaths  per  attack  also 
decreased,  but  data  were  insufficient  to 
determine  if  this  decrease  was 
statistically  significant.  We  also  have 
preliminary  reports  on  attacks  through 
early  November  1982. 

In  February  and  March  1982, 
several  attacks  occurred  just  across  the 
Kampuchean  border  in  Thailand. 
Analysis  of  samples  collected  from  the 
attacks  was  performed  in  Canada, 
Thailand,  and  the  United  States. 
Although  differing  sampling  techniques 
give  rise  to  significant  sampling  error 
and  lead  to  slightly  different  analytical 
results,  both  the  U.S.  and  Thai 
analysts,  using  different  analytical  tech- 
niques, found  trichothecene  mycotoxins 
in  their  samples.3  The  Canadian  team 
investigating  these  attacks  has  pub- 
lished a  detailed  medical  assessment  of 
the  victims'  symptoms;  it  concluded  that 
illness  had  in  fact  occurred  and  was 
caused  by  a  toxic  agent,  although  pre- 


TABLE  3 

Kampuchea  and  Thailand:  Reported  Attacks,  1982 


Date 

Village 
Location 

Method  of 
Attack 

Form  of 
Material 

Persons 
Killed 

Persons 
Taken  III 

Kampuchea 

Feb.  13 

border  near 
Khao  Din 

artillery 

?* 

1** 

100 

Feb.  23 

border  near 

Pailin 

spread  along 
border 

yellow 
powder 

0 

9 

Mar.  3 

Battambang 
Province 

artillery 

? 

0 

9 

Mar.  5,  7 

Pailin  area 

aircraft  spray, 
artillery 

white  powder* 

0 

10 

Mar.  7-11 

Sokh  Sann 

artillery, 
ground  spray 

yellow 
substance 

0 

many 

Mar.  10 

Battambang 
Province 

aircraft 

toxic 
substance 

25 

12 

Mar.  10-13 

Battambang 
Province 

aircraft, 
artillery 

toxic 
substance 

30 

? 

Mar.  17 

Sokh  Sann 

artillery 

yellow/white 
powder 

0 

many 

Mar.  24 

Battambang 
Province 

poisoned  water 

yellow  powder 

4 

? 

Apr.  29 

Battambang 
Province 
near  border 

aircraft 
spray 

yellow  powder 

3 

7 

May  23,  26 

Sokh  Sann 

aircraft  spray 

? 

0 

? 

June 

Preah  Vihear 
Province 

poisoned  food 
and  water 

? 

2 

many 

June  24 

border  near 
Nong  Chan 

mortar 

yellow  cloud 

0 

4 

Thailand 

Pong  Nam  Ron 
District 

Feb.  19 

aircraft  spray 

yellow 
powder* 

0 

many 

Mar.  3 

southeast  of 
Pong  Nam  Ron 
District  near 
border 

aircraft  (powder 
wind-blown 
over  border) 

powder 

0 

many 

Mar.  5 

Pong  Nam  Ron 
District 

mortars 

gray/black 
smoke 

0 

18 

Mar.  6,  8 

southeast  of 
Pong  Nam  Ron 
District  near 
border 

aircraft 
spray 

yellow 
powder 

0 

many 

?=  Undetermined 
•Samples  from  this  attack  contained  mycotoxin  (see  Annex  A). 
'See  Annex  B  for  detailed  analysis  of  autopsy  results  of  the  victim. 


liminary  tests  for  trichothecenes  proved 
inconclusive  in  the  Canadian  sample. 

Blood  and  urine  samples  from  Kam- 
puchean victims  of  a  toxic  agent  ar- 
tillery attack  on  February  13,  1982, 
contained  trichothecene  toxins  (Annex 
A).  In  addition,  post-mortem  tissue 
from  a  victim  of  this  same  attack  con- 
firmed the  presence  of  trichothecene 


toxins  (Annex  B).  Analysis  of  additional 
samples  showing  the  presence  of 
trichothecenes  taken  from  other  attacks 
is  also  found  in  Annex  A. 

The  Vietnamese  conducted  toxic 
agent  attacks  this  year  against  another 
resistance  group,  the  Kampuchean  Peo- 
ple's National  Liberation  Forces.  On 
several  occasions  in  March-May  1982, 
the  resistance  camp  at  Sokh  Sann  was 
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hit  with  toxic  artillery  shells  and  bombs. 
Samples  of  contaminated  vegetation 
and  yellow  residue  from  these  attacks 
are  now  being  analyzed.  Attacks  oc- 
curred in  Kampuchea  through  June 
1982,  providing  new  samples;  qualita- 
tive tests  indicate  that  the  presence  of 
trichothecenes  is  probable.  The  results 
of  confirmatory  analyses  are  pending. 
Several  Vietnamese  military  defec- 
tors from  Kampuchea  have  provided 
valuable  information  in  1981  and  1982 
on  chemical  weapons  use  and  on  the 
Vietnamese  chemical  warfare  program 
and  have  reported  that  some  types  of 
agents  are  supplied  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Information  from  other  sources 
also  confirms  our  earlier  view  that  the 
Vietnamese  possess  toxic  agent  muni- 
tions and  are  equipping  their  own 
troops  with  additional  protective 
equipment. 


ANNEX  A 

Analysis  of  Samples  for 
Chemical  Warfare  Agents  and 
Toxins 

The  identity  of  the  agents  and  toxins 
being  used  in  Laos,  Kampuchea,  and 
Afghanistan  cannot  be  determined  with- 
out collection  and  analysis  of  at  least 
one  of  the  following:  environmental  or 
physical  samples  contaminated  with 
agent,  the  munitions  used  to  deliver 
agents,  or  biological  specimens  from  at- 
tack victims. 

The  likelihood  of  detection  of 
chemical  agents  and  toxins  in  con- 
taminated samples  depends  on  a 
number  of  factors.  These  include  the 
persistency  of  the  agent;  the  ambient 
temperature;  rainfall;  wind  conditions; 
the  media  on  which  the  toxic  agent  was 
deposited;  and  the  time,  care,  and 
packaging  of  the  sample  from  collection 
to  laboratory  analysis.  Many  standard 
chemical  warfare  agents  and  toxins  dis- 
appear from  the  environment  within  a 
few  minutes  to  several  hours  after  be- 
ing dispersed.  These  include,  for  exam- 
ple, the  nerve  agents  sarin  and  tabun, 
the  blood  agents  hydrogen  cyanide  and 
cyanogen  chloride,  the  choking  agents 
phosgene  and  diphosgene,  and  the  urti- 
cant  phosgene  oxime.  Other  standard 
agents— such  as  the  nerve  agents  VX 
and  thickened  soman  and  the  blistering 
agents  sulfur  mustard,  nitrogen 
mustard,  and  lewisite— may  persist  for 
several  days  to  weeks  depending  on 


weather  conditions.  The  trichothecene 
toxins  are  stable  under  laboratory  con- 
ditions but  degrade  in  field  samples  due 
to  metabolism  by  micro-organisms  con- 
tained in  the  sample.  To  maximize  the 
chances  of  detection,  sample  collections 
should  be  made  as  rapidly  as  possible 
after  a  toxic  agent  assault;  with  many 
agents  this  means  minutes  to  hours. 
Given  the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  Afghanistan,  this  usually  has  not 
been  possible.  Although  numerous 
samples  were  collected,  few  held  any 
realistic  prospect  for  yielding  results. 
However,  when  immediately  collected 
and  properly  handled  and  using  the  ad- 
vanced technology  now  available,  tricho- 
thecenes may  be  detected  in  both 
physical  and  biological  materials  up  to 
several  months  after  the  attack. 

Samples  have  been  collected  from 
Southeast  Asia  since  mid- 1979  and  from 
Afghanistan  since  May  1980.  To  date, 
more  than  350  individual  samples— of 
greatly  varying  types  and  utility  for 
analytical  purposes— have  been  collected 
and  analyzed  for  the  presence  of  tradi- 
tional chemical  agents.  About  100  addi- 
tional samples  are  pending  completion 
of  analysis.  All  environmental  and  non- 
medical samples  were  submitted  to  the 
U.S.  Army  Chemical  Systems 
Laboratory  for  analysis  for  traditionally 
recognized  chemical  warfare  agents  and 
other  toxic  materials.  Tissue  specimens 
and  body  fluids  from  attack  victims 
were  submitted  to  the  Armed  Forces 
Medical  Intelligence  Center.  Under  the 
sponsorship  of  that  organization,  the 
biomedical  specimens  were  analyzed  for 
the  presence  of  trichothecene  myco- 
toxins  and  other  toxins  by  Dr.  Chester 
Mirocha,  University  of  Minnesota;  Dr. 
Joseph  Rosen,  Rutgers  University;  and 
Dr.  Tim  Phillips,  Texas  A&M 
University. 

To  date,  biomedical  samples  (blood, 
urine,  and/or  tissue)  from  33  alleged 
victims  have  been  screened.  Specimens 
from  16  of  these  individuals  show  the 
presence  of  trichothecene  mycotoxins. 
In  addition,  six  environmental  samples 
from  alleged  attack  sites  have  been 
analyzed  by  Dr.  Mirocha.  Five  show  the 
presence  of  unusually  high  concentra- 
tions and  combinations  of  trichothecene 
mycotoxins. 


Evidence  of  Chemical  and  Toxin 
Agent  Use  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
Afghanistan,  1982 


Sample 


Result 


Laos 


blood 

trichothecene  toxin 

blood  (post-mortem) 

trichothecene  toxin 

yellow  residue 

trichothecene  toxin 

vegetation 

trichothecene/ 

aflatoxin  B1 

Kampuchea/Thailand 

blood 

trichothecene  toxin 

urine 

trichothecene  toxin 

tissue  (autopsy) 

trichothecene/ 

aflatoxin  B1 

yellow  residue 

trichothecene  toxin 

vegetation 

trichothecene  toxin 

water 

trichothecene  toxin 

water 

cyanide 

Afghanistan 

gas  mask  (two  sets) 

trichothecene  toxin 

vegetation 

trichothecene  toxin 

Details  concerning  samples  analyzed 
since  the  March  report— including  the 
circumstances  of  their  collection, 
analysis,  and  the  results— are  provided 
in  this  annex.  Results  of  analysis  of 
earlier  samples  were  included  in  our 
March  22,  1982  report. 


POSITIVE  SAMPLE  RESULTS 

Afghanistan 

One-quarter  of  the  external  surface  of  a 
Soviet  gas  mask,  obtained  near  Kabul 
in  September  1981,  was  recently  proc- 
essed for  analysis,  employing  techniques 
not  previously  used,  and  showed  the 
presence  of  T-2  toxin.  This  analysis  has 
been  verified  by  two  other  laboratories. 
Similar  analysis  of  material  from  the 
hose  connections  of  another  Soviet  gas 
mask  removed  from  a  dead  Soviet 
soldier  in  December  1981  in  Afghani- 
stan is  indicative  of  the  presence  of  the 
trichothecene  toxins,  T-2,  DAS,  verri- 
carol,  and  another  type  of  mycotoxin— 
zearalenone.  It  is  believed  that  these 
protective  masks  were  worn  during 
operations  in  which  a  toxin  agent  was 
used. 

Preliminary  analysis  of  a  third  sam- 
ple acquired  in  February  1982  also  in- 
dicates the  presence  of  trichothecenes. 
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Laos 

1)  Blood  samples  were  drawn  from  an 
ill  H'Mong  couple  on  March  21,  1982, 
by  a  physician  in  the  Ban  Vinai  refugee 
camp.  The  victims  were  exposed  to  tox- 
in agent  attacks  on  November  11,  1981, 
and  January  4,  1982.  They  remained  ill 
and  under  treatment  on  March  21, 
1982,  when  blood  samples  were  ob- 
tained. During  the  November  1981  at- 
tack, an  aircraft  sprayed  a  yellowish 
agent.  Although  no  one  died  in  the 
village,  symptoms  such  as  bloody  diar- 
rhea were  experienced  by  most  of  those 
exposed.  In  the  January  1982  attack,  a 
greenish  chemical  was  sprayed  from  an 
airplane.  Vomiting  with  blood,  bloody 
diarrhea,  blurred  vision,  chest  pain,  eye 
irritation,  and  skin  rash  were  reported. 
Lingering  effects  included  rash,  pain  in 
the  joints,  and  fatigue.  The  blood 
samples  were  analyzed  for  three  tricho- 
thecene  toxins:  DAS,  T-2,  and  HT-2. 
The  blood  sample  from  the  male  was 
found  to  contain  13.5  ppb  T-2  toxin. 
The  female  was  negative  for  all  toxins 
analyzed. 

2)  Three  blood  samples  were  drawn 
by  a  U.S.  physician  on  April  17,  1982, 
from  three  H'Mong  refugees:  Bloc  Her, 
an  8-year-old  boy;  Tong  Her,  a  6-year- 
old  boy;  and  Xia  Sue  Xiong,  a  young 
girl.  They  were  among  a  group  exposed 
to  a  toxic  agent  attack  in  late  March 
1982  in  Laos.  The  agent  used  was  de- 
scribed as  being  yellow  to  reddish 
brown.  It  was  sticky  and  dried  to  a 
powder.  Bloc  Her  had  been  severely  ill 
with  bloody  diarrhea  and  coughing  of 
blood.  Xia  Sue  Xiong  was  suffering 
from  bloody  diarrhea  and  abdominal 
pain.  The  blood  samples  were  analyzed 
for  three  trichothecene  toxins:  DAS, 
T-2,  and  HT-2. 

Trichothecene  Toxin  Analysis 

Victim  DAS  T-2  HT-2 

Bloc  Her  negative  negative  negative 

Tong  Her  negative  110  ppb  296  ppb 
Xia  Sue 

Xiong  negative  46  ppb  negative 


ppb  =  parts  per  billion 


3)  Post-mortem  blood  samples  were 
taken  from  a  25-year-old  H'Mong 
refugee  who  had  been  admitted  earlier 
to  a  refugee  hospital  at  Ban  Vinai, 
Thailand.  Just  before  death  he  had  suf- 
fered from  a  massive  gastrointestinal 
hemorrhage.  He  had  claimed  exposure 


to  a  toxic  agent  attack  sometime  earlier 
in  Laos.  The  blood  was  drawn  in  the 
hospital  on  April  17,  1982,  and  analyzed 
for  three  trichothecene  toxins:  DAS, 
T-2,  and  HT-2. 

Trichothecene  Toxin  Analysis 


Trichothecene  Toxin  Analysis 


Specimen 
Type 


DAS 


T-2 


HT-2 


heparinized 

blood        negative       15  ppb 


19  ppb 


4)  Blood  was  drawn  on  April  6, 
1982,  from  Neng  Xiong,  a  H'Mong 
refugee  in  Thailand.  She  was  suffering 
from  the  effects  from  a  toxic  agent  at- 
tack that  occurred  in  Phou  Bia,  Laos, 
on  March  25,  1982.  The  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  village  (40  families)  suffered 
from  vomiting,  fever,  backaches,  head- 
aches, and  chest  pain  after  a  helicopter 
dropped  a  yellowish  agent.  Many 
villagers  also  developed  swollen  eyes.  It 
was  reported  that  one  woman  and 
several  animals  died.  Neng  Xiong's 
blood  was  analyzed  for  three  trichothe- 
cene toxins:  DAS,  T-2,  and  HT-2. 

Trichothecene  Toxin  Analysis 


Specimen 

Types 

DAS 

heparinized 

blood 

negative 

non-hep- 

arinized 

blood 

negative 

T-2 


HT-2 


1 00  ppb  8  ppb 


33  ppb        34  ppb 


5)  A  H'Mong  refugee  reported  being 
subjected  to  a  toxic  agent  attack  on 
March  17,  1982,  in  Phou  Bia,  Laos.  The 
agent,  which  "looked  like  yellow  rain," 
was  sprayed  by  a  helicopter  at  low 
altitude.  The  sticky  yellow  spots  dried 
to  a  powder  in  3-4  hours.  Immediately 
after  the  attack,  the  victim  developed 
stomach  and  chest  pains  and  vomited. 
Vomiting  with  blood  began  later  and 
continued  over  the  next  24  hours.  Other 
symptoms  included  headache,  shortness 
of  breath,  dizziness,  eye  irritation,  and 
vision  disturbances.  The  refugee  also 
developed  a  rash  and  blisters.  Blood 
samples  were  drawn  by  a  physician  at 
Ban  Vinai  refugee  hospital  in  Thailand 
on  March  31,  1982.  The  samples  were 
analyzed  for  three  trichothecene  toxins: 
DAS,  T-2,  and  HT-2. 


Specimen 

Types 

DAS 

heparinized 

blood 

negative 

non-hep- 

arinized 

blood 

negative 

T-2 


HT- 


19  ppb 


negativ 


3  ppb  2  ppb 


6)  Results  of  analysis  of  two  en- 
vironmental samples  from  attack  sites 
in  Laos  were  reported  in  our  March  2i 
report  and  are  not  repeated  here.  An 
additional  set  of  environmental  sample 
taken  from  an  allegedly  contaminated 
area  in  Laos  near  Phu  He  was  obtaine 
for  analysis.  Although  symptoms  were 
manifested  in  individuals  collecting  an< 
handling  the  sample,  no  trichothecenes 
were  detected  upon  analysis. 

Kampuchea/Thailand 

1)  On  February  13,  1982,  at  least  100 
Kampuchean  soldiers  were  subjected  I 
an  artillery-delivered  toxic  attack  by 
Vietnamese  forces  and  became  ill.  The 
attack  took  place  near  the  village  of 
Tuol  Chrey  in  an  area  north  of  Khao 
Din,  about  300  meters  from  the  Thai- 
Kampuchean  border.  One  individual 
subsequently  died  (see  autopsy  results, 
Annex  B).  Reported  symptoms  include 
burning  eyes,  blurred  vision,  shortness 
of  breath,  chest  pains,  vomiting,  and 
vertigo.  Some  victims  also  trembled  ai 
generally  felt  weak.  Blood  and  urine 
samples  were  taken  from  a  number  of 
victims  at  various  times  after  the  atta 
as  well  as  from  a  control  group  of  in- 
dividuals living  under  similar  conditior 
but  not  subject  to  the  toxic  agent  at- 
tack. Blood  and  urine  samples  from  tih 
control  group  were  negative  for  all 
analyzed  toxic  agents,  including  tricho 
thecene  toxins. 

On  February  14,  1982,  1  day  after 
the  attack,  blood  samples  were  taken 
from  two  victims:  Pen  Nom  and  Prek 
Reth.  On  February  15,  a  urine  sample 
was  taken  from  Pen  Nom,  while  on 
February  16,  a  urine  sample  was  take 
from  Prek  Reth.  Both  blood  and  urine 
samples  were  analyzed  for  the  presen( 
of  the  trichothecene  mycotoxins  T-2 
and  HT-2. 

Trichothecene  Toxin  Analysis 


Victim 

Specimen 

T-2 

HT-2 

Prek  Reth 

blood 

18  ppb 

22  ppb 

urine 

negative 

negative 

Pen  Nom 

blood 

11  ppb 

10  ppb 

urine 

trace 

18  ppb 
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On  March  4,  1982,  19  days  after  the 
incident,  some  victims  still  showed  ef- 
fects of  the  attack  and  were  being 
treated  in  Nong  Pru  hospital  in  Kam- 
puchea. Further  blood  samples  were 
drawn  at  that  time  from  Prek  Reth  and 
five  additional  victims. 

Trichothecene  Toxin  Analysis 


Victim 

Prek  Reth 
Kim  Ving 
Mau  Sereth 
Seng  Nem 
Ching  Soeum 
Chem  Ron 


T-2  Toxin 

negative 
7  ppb 
negative 
negative 
negative 
3  ppb 


Analysis  of  tissue  samples  from  a  victim 
of  the  February  13  attack  is  described 
in  Annex  B. 

2)  On  March  5,  1982,  a  small  Viet- 
namese aircraft  sprayed  a  white  powder 
in  an  area  near  Pailin,  Kampuchea.  On 
March  6,  1982,  10  of  a  group  of  15 
Kampucheans  were  unable  to  continue 
walking  due  to  illness  after  passing 
through  the  area.  Symptoms  included 
nausea,  vomiting,  shortness  of  breath, 
blurred  vision,  diarrhea,  bloody  dis- 
charge from  the  nose,  and  burning  sen- 
sation in  the  chest  and  abdomen.  A  sec- 
ond attack  occurred  on  March  7,  1982, 
when  some  of  the  same  Kampucheans 
were  subjected  to  Vietnamese  toxic  ar- 
tillery shelling.  The  agent  produced 
nausea,  dry  mouth,  and  blurred  vision 
and  also  caused  loss  of  consciousness 
and  muscle  twitching.  Despite  medical 
treatment,  a  number  of  the  victims 
died. 

Samples  were  taken  from  three  sur- 
vivors exposed  to  the  contaminated 
area  on  March  6  and  7.  Blood  and  urine 
were  taken  on  March  13,  1982. 

Trichothecene  Toxin  Analysis 


Victim 

Neung 
Hon 


Chan 
Saran 

Bun 


Speci- 
men* 


DAS 


T-2 


HT-2 


urine   negative   5  ppb 
blood  negative   7  ppb 


2  ppb 
negative 


urine   negative  4  ppb        1  ppb 
blood  negative   negative  8  ppb 


Thoeum  urine   negative  22  ppb      7  ppb 

blood  negative   negative   negative 


*Blood  samples  were  heparinized. 

3)  A  sample  of  contaminated 
vegetation  was  obtained  following 
spraying  by  a  Vietnamese  aircraft  in 


Pong  Nam  Ron  District  near  the  Thai- 
Kampuchean  border  on  February  19, 
1982.  Analysis  of  this  sample  for  known 
chemical  agents  was  negative.  How- 
ever, the  trichothecene  toxin  T-2  was 
present  at  a  level  of  86  ppb.  DAS  was 
also  present  at  30  ppb.  The  sample  was 
of  insufficient  size  to  analyze  accurately 
for  the  toxins  nivalenol  and  deoxyni- 
valenol. 


ANNEX  B 

Autopsy  Results  of  a  Chemical 
Warfare  Attack  Victim  in 
Kampuchea 

Chan  Mann  was  one  of  several  victims 
of  a  February  13,  1982,  toxic  agent  at- 
tack in  the  area  of  Khao  Din.  The  vic- 
tim, being  treated  at  Nong  Pru 
Hospital,  reportedly  made  a  brief  re- 
covery on  March  12  and  13,  followed  by 
a  relapse  when  he  became  anuric, 
feverish,  restless,  and  slightly  jaun- 
diced. On  March  16,  he  lapsed  into  a 
coma  and  died.  A  urinary  catheter  was 
inserted  approximately  4  hours  before 
death,  but  only  minimal  blood-tinged 
urine  was  obtained.  Shortly  before 
death  the  victim  vomited  blood.  Kam- 
puchean  physicians  performed  a  necrop- 
sy. Tissue  sections  of  heart,  esophagus/ 
stomach,  liver,  kidney,  and  lung  were 
taken  and  fixed  in  formaldehyde.  Tissue 
samples  were  given  to  both  U.S.  and 
Canadian  officials  for  analysis. 

The  samples  delivered  to  the  United 
States  were  submitted  to  several  U.S. 
laboratories  for  gross,  microscopic, 
histopathological,  and  chemical- 
toxicological  analysis. 


Results  of  Analysis  of  Tissue 
Samples  for  DAS,  T-2,  and  HT-2' 

Toxins  Detected 


Material 

Amount 

(9) 

Heart 

7.9 

Stomach 

13.5 

Liver 

9.5 

Kidney 

10.4 

Lung 

4.5 

Intestine 

5.3 

DAS1     T-2  HT-2 

—  — 3  1  ppm 

—  25  ppb  4  ppm 

3  ppm4  7  ppb 

—  9  ppb 

—  88  ppb  10  ppb 


'DAS  (Diacetoxyscirpenol),  a  trichothecene  tox- 
in; T-2,  a  trichothecene  toxin;  HT-2,  a  metabolic 
product  of  T-2. 

2DAS  was  used  as  internal  standard — i.e.,  DAS 
was  added  to  each  tissue  sample  as  a  standard  to 
check  accuracy  of  analysis.  Only  the  kidney  had  a 
concentration  of  DAS  greater  than  the  amount 
added. 

3Toxins  were  not  detected.  Concentration  of 
DAS  was  no  greater  than  the  added  internal 
standard. 

"Endogenous  DAS  in  sample  detected  in  con- 
centration greater  than  the  standard. 

Note:  Tissues  were  analyzed  for  trichothecene  tox- 
ins by  Dr.  C.J.  Mirocha,  University  of  Minnesota.  A 
parallel  analysis  performed  by  Dr.  J.  Rosen, 
Rutgers  University,  also  revealed  the  presence  of 
high  levels  of  trichothecene  toxins. 


A  high  incidence  of  natural  aflatox- 
in  contamination  of  food  in  Southeast 
Asia  has  been  well  documented. 
Linderfelser  and  coworkers  (1974)  have 
shown  that  aflatoxin  and  T-2  toxin  in 
combination  have  a  synergistic  effect 
and,  therefore,  it  was  of  interest  to 
determine  the  extent  of  aflatoxin  in 
tissue  of  this  individual. 

Results  of  Analysis  of 

Samples  for  Aflatoxin 


Material 

Stomach 
Liver 
Kidney 
Intestine 


Weight  of 
Sample  (g) 

3.04 
3.00 
7.50 
3.02 


Sample 


Actual 
(ng/g)' 

19.8 
20.2 
15.3 
11.2 


Adjusted2 
(ng'g) 

22.5 
23.2 

17.4 
12.7 


'Nanograms  per  gram. 

2Values  adjusted  on  basis  of  88%  recovery- 
that  portion  of  aflatoxin  found  when  a  known 
amount  is  added  to  the  sample. 

Note:  Aflatoxin  analyses  were  conducted  by  Dr. 
Phillips,  Texas  A&M  University. 


Levels  of  aflatoxin  detected  in  the 
tissues  were  so  high  that  it  seemed  pru- 
dent to  investigate  the  possibility  that 
this  individual  exposure  to  aflatoxin  was 
not  due  to  a  natural  contamination  but 
may  have  been  related  to  the  chemical 
attack.  To  this  end,  portions  of  the  sam- 
ple of  yellow  rain  from  Laos  previously 
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shown  to  contain  143  ppm  of  T-2  toxin 
and  27  ppm  of  DAS  were  submitted  to 
Dr.  Mirocha  and  Dr.  Phillips  for 
analysis  for  aflatoxin  Bl.  Independent 
thin-layer  chromatography  and  high- 
performance  liquid  chromatography 
analyses  were  negative  for  aflatoxin, 
supporting  a  hypothesis  that  this  toxin 
is  not  always  a  component  of  a  yellow 
rain  sample  and  that  the  victim's  ex- 
posure to  aflatoxin  may  have  been  due 
to  contamination  of  the  food  source.  It 
does  not,  however,  rule  out  the  possi- 
bility that  aflatoxin  is  a  component  of 
some  yellow  rain  attacks.  Preliminary 
analysis  of  some  more  recent  yellow 
rain  samples  indicates  the  presence  of 
aflatoxin  not  consistent  with  a  natural 
contamination.  In  any  case,  the  findings 
of  aflatoxin  in  these  tissues  is  important 
since  the  high  incidence  of  exposure  to 
natural  outbreaks  of  aflatoxin  con- 
tamination in  Southeast  Asia  may  in- 
duce a  greater  susceptibility  to 
trichothecenes  in  this  population. 

Portions  of  each  tissue  sample  were 
submitted  to  Dr.  Charles  Stahl,  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee  Medical  School,  for 
histopathological  examination.  A  sum- 
mary of  the  pathology  found  included: 
hemorrhage  into  the  heart  tissue  with 
evidence  of  cell  destruction  and  inflam- 
mation, cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  hemor- 
rhage and  cellular  destruction  of  kidney 
tubules,  hemorrhage  in  the  bronchi,  and 
congestion  and  destruction  of  the  lung. 
The  details  of  these  results  and  similar 
findings  by  other  pathologists  are  con- 
sistent with  results  of  analysis  of 
animals  exposed  to  trichothecenes. 

No  single  post-mortem  finding 
proves  cause  and  effect  of  toxin  ex- 
posure and  death,  but  these  data  taken 
together  provide  objective  evidence 
that: 

•  Reports  from  witnesses  of  yellow 
rain  attacks  are  valid  and  that  bleeding 
sometimes  occurs  in  the  lung,  stomach, 
intestine,  and  kidney  or  bladder. 

•  Persons  already  debilitated  by 
disease  or  exposure  to  other  toxins 
have  a  greater  risk  of  death  from 
trichothecene  toxicosis. 

•  Microscopic  examination  shows 
that  tissue  damage  occurs  in  humans 
after  moderate-to-heavy  exposure  to  tri- 
chothecenes. The  damage  is  similar  to 
that  found  in  experimental  animals. 

•  Microscopic  damage  persists  for  1 
month  or  longer. 

•  Trichothecenes  are  known  to 
cause  long-term  damage  to  rapidly 
dividing  tissue.  These  toxins  accumulate 
and  persist  at  least  in  the  organs  that 
were  examined. 


•  Aflatoxin  found  in  the  tissues 
may  be  foodborne  and  is  not  necessarily 
a  component  of  the  yellow  rain 
substance.  However,  aflatoxins  and 
trichothecene  toxins  act  synergistically, 
and  they  could  be  components  of  a  toxic 
crude  extract  mixture.  Emerging  data 
from  several  sources  lend  credibility  to 
such  a  hypothesis;  therefore,  investiga- 
tion seems  warranted. 


ANNEX  C 

Discussion  of 
Analytical  Findings4 

The  finding  of  T-2  toxin  and  HT-2 
toxin  in  blood,  urine,  and  tissue  samples 
from  yellow  rain  victims  is  highly 
significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no 
trichothecenes  could  be  detected  in 
similar  samples  from  the  control  popula- 
tion who  were  not  exposed  to  yellow 
rain.  The  finding  of  such  high  levels  of 
trichothecenes  weeks  after  exposure  is 
surprising  and  raises  questions  concern- 
ing the  distribution,  metabolism,  and 
excretion  of  these  toxins  as  well  as 
their  long-term  effects. 

Only  limited  research  concerned 
with  elimination  rates  of  the  trichothe- 
cenes has  been  conducted.  Ueno,  et  al., 
1971,  reported  that  orally  administered 
fusarenon-x  was  rapidly  distributed  to 
the  tissues  and  reached  peak  levels  by  3 
hours  after  dosing.  The  kidney  was 
believed  to  be  the  major  organ  of  excre- 
tion. Matsumoto,  et  al.,  1978,  conducted 
studies  with  T-2  toxin  which  led  him  to 
conclude  that  the  liver  and  biliary 
system  were  the  major  organs  of  T-2 
excretion.  Chi,  et  al.,  1978,  ad- 
ministered oral  doses  of  T-2  to  broiler 
chickens.  Peak  tissue  levels  were 
reached  by  4  hours  after  dosing,  and 
the  liver  contained  the  greatest  amount 
of  toxin.  By  12  hours  after  dosing,  how- 
ever, the  muscle,  skin,  and  bile  con- 
tained the  highest  amounts  of  detec- 
table toxin.  By  48  hours,  82%  of  the  ad- 
ministered dose  had  been  excreted. 
Robinson,  et  al,  1979,  showed  that  T-2 
toxin  was  excreted  into  cow  milk  at 
levels  up  to  160  ppb  after  daily  ad- 
ministration of  0.6  mg/kg  doses. 

Studies  concerned  with  metabolism 
of  the  trichothecenes  have  also  been 
limited  in  number.  Yoshizawa,  et  al, 
1980,  reported  that  in  rat  liver  in  vitro 
studies  with  the  S-9  fraction  of  rat 
liver  homogenates,  HT-2  made  up  50% 
of  the  metabolic  products.  Other 
metabolites  included  TMR-1  (19%), 


TMR-2  (2%),  and  T-2  tetraol  (4%).  In 
in  vivo  studies,  HT-2  was  one  of  the 
major  products  eliminated  in  the  ex- 
creta of  chickens  (Yoshizawa,  et  al., 
1980)  as  well  as  urine,  feces,  milk,  and 
blood  of  dairy  cattle  (Yoshizawa,  et  al., 
1981). 

The  finding  of  T-2  toxin  and  HT-2 
in  the  blood  and  tissue  of  humans 
weeks  after  their  exposure  to  the  toxins 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  enough  tox- 
in remains  bound  in  body  tissues  to 
allow  detection  by  sensitive  instrumen- 
tation. Trichothecenes  have  been  shown 
to  bind  to  ribosomal  proteins  (Ueno, 
1975)  and  to  react  with  sulfhydryl  con- 
taining compounds  such  as  glutathione 
(Foster,  et  al.,  1975)  and  with  proteins 
such  as  albumin  (Chu,  et  al.,  1979).  It 
would  appear  that  although  most  of  the 
toxin  would  normally  be  expected  to  be 
excreted  within  48  hours  after  ex- 
posure, small  amounts  of  the  toxin  and 
its  metabolites  remain  bound  to  body 
tissues  for  much  longer  periods.  The 
size  of  the  dose  administered  and  the 
route  of  exposure  may  have  a  signifi- 
cant effect  on  the  proportion  bound, 
since  a  sudden,  rapidly  absorbed, 
massive  dose  may  overload  normal  ex- 
cretion and  detoxification  mechanisms, 
resulting  in  greater  tissue  binding  of 
the  toxin.  Similar  apparent  long-term 
storage  of  mycotoxins  has  been 
reported  previously  for  aflatoxin  B. 
Although  most  of  the  administered  dose 
of  aflatoxin  is  rapidly  metabolized, 
Shank,  et  al.,  1971,  demonstrated  in 
studies  of  monkeys  that  unmetabolized 
aflatoxin  B  could  be  detected  up  to  6 
days  after  administration  of  a  sublethal 
dose. 

Additional  significant  findings  lie  in 
the  trichothecenes  found  in  the  leaf 
samples  (T-2,  DON,  nivalenol)  and 
yellow  powder  (T-2,  DAS).  The  concen- 
trations found  and  their  combination 
are  not  normally  found  in  nature  and  it 
would  appear  that  these  mycotoxins 
found  their  way  into  the  environment 
by  the  intervention  of  man.  The  most 
compelling  evidence  is  the  presence  of 
T-2  and  DAS  in  the  yellow  powder. 
Both  toxins  are  infrequently  found  in 
nature  and  rarely  occur  together.  In 
our  experience  copious  producers  of 
T-2  toxin  (F.  tricinctum)  do  not  pro- 
duce DAS  and,  conversely,  good  pro- 
ducers of  DAS  (F.  rosewm  'Gibbosum') 
do  not  produce  T-2.  This  is  also  sup- 
ported by  our  experience  that  a  good 
producer  of  DON  does  not  produce  T-2 
or  DAS  but  could  produce  nivalenol. 
Thus,  we  have  more  than  just  the  quan- 
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tity  of  toxins  produced  to  explain,  but 
also  the  kinds  that  respective  species 
and  their  isolates  produce.  Theoretical- 
ly, it  is  possible  to  genetically 
manipulate  or  select  an  isolate  that 
would  produce  copious  amounts  of  two 
or  more  of  these  toxicants,  but  this 
would  require  a  sophisticated  research 
effort  and  sophisticated  technology 
based  on  experience. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  presence 
of  trichothecenes  on  leaf  surfaces. 
Fusarium  is  not  a  leaf  pathogen,  and  so 
we  would  not  expect  it  to  colonize 
leaves  indiscriminately.  Fusarium  does 
colonize  the  roots  and  vascular  tissue 
(causes  wilt  diseases)  of  some  plants, 
and  it  would  have  to  produce  the  toxins 
in  situ  and  translocate  them  to  the 
leaves.  This  has  never  been 
demonstrated  in  the  pathogenesis  of 
Fusarium-infected  plants.  If  a  pathogen 
like  F.  oxysporum  f .  lycopersici, 
pathogenic  to  tomatoes,  were  to  pro- 
duce trichothecenes  and  translocate 
them  to  the  leaves,  one  would  not  ex- 
pect such  high  concentrations  and  com- 
binations of  toxins.  Moreover,  we  are 
not  certain  that  pathogenic  isolates  of 
the  latter  produce  trichothecenes  during 
pathogenesis.  It  is  a  well  known  plant 
pathological  principle  that  production  of 
toxins  by  pathogens  in  laboratory 
culture  does  not  signify  that  these  tox- 
I  ins  also  are  produced  in  the  host. 

Apart  from  the  controversy  of  the 
trichothecenes  occurring  on  the  leaves, 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  reasonable 
explanation  for  the  appearance  of  T-2 
and  DAS  in  the  yellow  powder.  To 
those  who  claim  that  they  dropped  onto 
the  soil  and  rocks  from  overhanging 
leaves,  this  is  contrary  to  any  known 
!  facts  about  trichothecene  occurrence  or 
distribution.  The  burden  of  proof  re- 
mains with  those  alleging  such  an 
unlikely  hypothesis. 

The  finding  of  T-2  toxin,  diacetox- 
yscirpenol,  deoxynivalenol,  zearalenone, 
and  Fusarium  pigments  in  leaves, 
water,  yellow  powder,  and  fragments 
originating  at  sites  of  yellow  rain  at- 
1  tacks  in  Southeast  Asia  and  their 
'  absence  in  background  samples  (leaves, 
i  corn,  rice,  water,  soil)  from  areas  not 
;  exposed  to  yellow  rain  strongly  im- 
!  plicates  their  use  as  warfare  agents. 
!  Moreover,  the  finding  of  T-2  toxin  and 
|  HT-2  toxin  (a  metabolite  of  T-2  toxin 
i  in  animals)  in  the  blood,  urine,  and 
|  tissue  of  victims  of  these  attacks  pro- 
vides unequivocal  evidence  of  their  use 
as  weapons. 
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Details  of  the  experimental  pro- 
cedures used  in  these  analyses  were 
presented  at  the  Society  of  Toxicology 
meeting  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on 
August  16,  1982;  at  an  international 
mycotoxin  symposium  in  Vienna,  on 
September  1,  1982;  and  at  the  Associa- 
tion of  Analytical  Chemistry  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  October  28,  1982. 

Two  scientific  manuscripts  describ- 
ing those  analyses  have  been  submitted 
for  publication  in  refereed  journals  and 
other  studies  pertaining  to  nongovern- 
mental analyses  are  in  press. 


aWe  know  from  other  sources  that  Soviet 
chemical  agent  delivery  methods  include  this 
technique,  as  reported,  for  example,  by  a 
Cuban  emigre  trained  by  the  Soviets  in  the 
use  of  chemical  weapons. 


2See  Canadian  report  to  the  United  Na- 
tions: "Study  of  the  Possible  Use  of  Chemical 
Warfare  Agents  in  Southeast  Asia,"  Dr.  H. 
B.  Shiefer,  University  of  Saskatchewan. 

3It  was  thought  initially  that  a  harmless 
yellow  powder  had  been  dropped  on  Thai 
villages  as  part  of  a  disinformation  campaign 
attempting  to  discredit  U.S.  sample  analysis 
results.  Within  days  of  such  an  attack,  the 
Thai  Ministry  of  Health  announced  that  only 
ground-up  flowers  had  been  found.  However, 
Thai  officials  later  stated  that  further 
analysis  showed  traces  of  toxin  and  that  the 
earlier  Health  Ministry  announcement  was 
based  on  incomplete  investigation. 

4Based  on  excerpts  from  a  paper  by 
Dr.  C.J.  Mirocha  and  Dr.  S.  Watson, 
presented  at  an  international  symposium  on 
mycotoxins  in  Vienna  on  September  1, 
1982.  ■ 


Population  Growth  and 
the  Policy  of  Nations 


by  Richard  Elliot  Benedick 

Address  before  the  Bangladesh  In- 
stitute of  Strategic  Studies  in  Dacca, 
Bangladesh,  on  October  5,  1982.  Am- 
bassador Benedick  is  Coordinator  of 
Population  Affairs. 

When  future  historians  take  stock  of 
this  century,  perhaps  no  event  will  stand 
out  as  vividly  as  the  unprecedented  ex- 
pansion in  the  number  of  people  on  this 
Earth.  I  would  like  today  to  examine  the 
dimensions  of  this  phenomenon  and  to 
indicate  some  policy  implications  for  the 
international  community. 

It  is  now  generally  established  that 
the  annual  growth  rate  of  world  popula- 
tion peaked  at  approximately  2%  in  the 
1960s  and,  since  then,  has  begun  a 
perceptible  decline,  an  event  which  has 
elicited — perhaps  premature — sighs  of 
relief  from  some  quarters.  According  to 
U.N.  estimates,  the  population  growth 
rate  currently  stands  at  about  1.7%  an- 
nually— a  rate  which,  at  first  glance, 
may  not  appear  alarming  in  a  world  ac- 
customed to  double-digit  inflation,  20% 
interest  rates,  and  tripling  of  oil  prices. 

But  the  power  of  compound  interest 
is  awesome,  especially  when  the  base 
numbers  involved  are  so  huge.  Consider 
this. 


•  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  20th 
century,  population  growth,  at  0.8%  an- 
nually, resulted  in  a  total  net  addition  of 
360  million  to  the  world's  population. 

•  By  the  third  quarter,  1950-75,  the 
average  annual  growth  was  1.9%,  and 
1.5  billion  people  were  added  during 
these  25  years. 

•  For  the  last  quarter  of  our  cen- 
tury, we  project  a  continuing  drop  in  the 
growth  rate  to  1.5%  by  century's  end. 
Yet,  despite  this  growth  rate  decline, 
the  addition  to  the  world's  population  in 
these  25  years  will  rise  to  2.2  billion. 

Demographers  agree  that  between 
now  and  the  end  of  this  century— less 
than  20  years  away— the  world  s  popula- 
tion, barring  unforeseen  catastrophe, 
will  probably  increase  from  about  4.5 
billion  to  over  6  billion— an  increment 
which  approximates  the  total  population 
of  the  world  as  recently  as  1930.  This  is 
equivalent  to  adding  20  new  countries  of 
the  size  of  Bangladesh,  and  90%  of  this 
population  growth  will  occur  in  the 
world's  low-income  countries. 

In  the  industrialized  countries, 
women  currently  bear,  on  the  average, 
two  children  during  their  lifetime;  at 
which  rate  a  population  replaces  itself, 
without  further  growth.  In  the  Third 
World,  in  contrast,  the  average  number 
of  children  per  family  is  much  larger, 
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and  40%-45%  of  the  total  population  is 
under  15  years  of  age,  i.e.,  not  yet  even 
in  their  reproductive  years.  Even  if 
tomorrow's  parents  have  fewer  children 
than  the  current  generation,  their  sheer 
numbers  are  so  great  that  it  will  take 
many  decades  before  a  given  country's 
population  ceases  to  increase. 

Let  us  take  India  as  an  example.  Its 
population  has  grown  from  approximate- 
ly 250  million  in  1920  to  about  700 
million  at  present.  But  this  is  only  the 
beginning.  Indian  women  currently  bear, 
on  the  average,  approximately  five 
children  during  their  lifetime.  Even  if 
this  number  were  to  decline  within  the 
next  20  years  to  an  average  of  a  little 
over  two  children  per  woman,  the  popu- 
lation of  India  would  nevertheless  con- 
tinue to  grow  over  the  following  decades 
and  would  not  level  off  until  it  reached 
about  1.4  billion  around  the  middle  of 
the  next  century. 

Moreover,  if  the  two-child  norm 
were  not  reached  until  2020,  the  even- 
tual population  would  reach  almost  1.9 
billion.  Where  India's  eventual  popula- 
tion will  fall  within  this  1.4-1.9  billion 
range  will  depend  on  the  date  at  which 
the  average  of  two  children  per  woman 
is  reached.  The  only  factors,  other  than 
fertility  reduction,  which  could  influence 
the  eventual  size  of  India's  population 
would  be  an  unforeseen  increase  in 
emigration  to  other  countries  or  an  un- 
fortunate rise  in  mortality. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
number  two  represents  an  average — it 
is  understood  that  many  women,  many 
families,  would  have  more  than  two 
children.  Nor  am  I  recommending  a  two- 
child  average  family  size.  I  am  merely 
pointing  out  a  mathematical  verity,  i.e., 
what  would  happen  if  the  average  were 
reduced  from  five  children  per  family  to 
two  within  a  certain  time. 

This  phenomenon  of  demographic 
momentum,  which  is  not  generally  well 
understood  by  policymakers,  neverthe- 
less has  profound  implications  for  policy. 
For  all  but  a  handful  of  less  developed 
countries  are  a  long  way  from  replace- 
ment-level fertility.  African  women,  for 
example,  currently  bear  on  average 
more  than  six  children  over  their  repro- 
ductive lifetime;  those  in  South  Asia 
more  than  five. 

Because  millions  more  people  are 
entering  their  reproductive  years  in  the 
coming  decades  than  are  leaving,  family 
planning  information  and  services  need 
to  reach  ever-larger  numbers  of  families 
just  to  stay  even  in  terms  of  population 
growth.  This  explains  the  shock  experi- 
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enced  last  summer  by  India's  leaders, 
when  a  census  revealed  that,  despite  a 
10%  drop  in  the  birth  rate  during  the 
1970s,  India's  population  growth  rate 
was  still  as  high  as  in  the  1960s— nearly 
2.5%  annually,  at  which  rate  India's 
population  would  double  in  only  three 
decades. 

The  difficulty  in  reaching  a  replace- 
ment level  of  fertility  may  also  be 
gauged  from  the  fact  that  the  experi- 
ence of  many  countries  has  shown  that 


the  two-child  average  norm  is  not 
reached  until  about  70-80%  of  a  coun- 
try's married  couples  in  reproductive 
ages  practice  family  planning;  in  the 
Third  World  (excluding  China)  the  1976 
average  was  less  than  20%;  for  many 
countries  in  the  Near  East  and  Africa,  il 
is  under  5%. 

What  are  some  consequences  for  the 
modern  world  of  these  new  demographic 
realities?  In  recent  years,  we  find  that 
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much  of  the  economic  gains  and  in- 
creased food  output  of  the  Third  World 
were  canceled  out  by  the  steady  rise  in 
population.  During  the  1960-80  period, 
the  per  capita  income  gap  between 
North  and  South  widened,  despite 
substantial  overall  economic  growth  in 
the  South.  The  crucial  factor  was  the 
difference  in  population  growth  over  this 
period:  under  200  million  in  the  North, 
versus  1.2  billion  in  the  South.  Taking 
account  of  the  demographic  momentum 
principle  discussed  earlier,  some  econo- 
mists conclude  that,  during  the  next 
20-year  period,  1980-2000,  a  further 
widening  of  the  North-South  income  gap 
is  highly  probable. 

Almost  700  million  additional  people 
will  be  seeking  jobs  in  the  Third  World 
between  now  and  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury; these  people  are  already  born  and 
exceed  the  entire  current  labor  force  of 
the  industrialized  countries.  Many  of  the 
prospective  unemployed  will  move  to 
already  overcrowded  slums,  contributing 
to  a  virtual  urban  explosion.  According 
to  U.N.  projections,  this  phenomenon 
may  bring  Mexico  City  and  Sao  Paulo  to 
a  population  of  26-30  million  by  the  year 
2000;  Tehran,  Cairo,  and  Karachi  to  the 
14-16  million  range;  and  turn  a  large 
number  of  urban  areas  from  small  towns 
to  megacities  within  a  relatively  short 
time  span— for  example,  Baghdad  and 
Lima  from  600,000  in  1950  to  11-12 
million  in  2000,  Kinshasa  and  Lagos 
from  200-300,000  to  over  9  million. 

World  Health  Organization  studies 
indicate  that  the  health  of  both  women 
and  children  is  undermined  by  preg- 
nancies during  teenage  and  late  in  life 
by  close  spacing  of  children  and  by  high 
orders  of  birth.  It  has  been  estimated 
that,  for  every  five  births  in  the  world 
today,  there  are  probably  two  induced 
abortions.  The  consequences  of  pregnan- 
cy and  abortion  of  unwanted  children 
are  a  major  cause  of  death  and  disability 
among  young  women  in  many  develop- 
ing countries,  especially  where  family 
planning  is  unavailable.  Data  from  Latin 
America  indicate  that  abortion  declines 
after  family  planning  programs  are  in- 
troduced, providing  women  with  alterna- 
tive means  of  spacing  children  and 
limiting  fertility. 

Demographic  growth  will  also  inter- 
act with,  and  complicate,  such  global 
problems  as  inflation;  higher  priced 
i    energy;  and  the  environment,  including 
j    water  pollution,  soil  erosion,  and 
I    deforestation.  On  balance,  these  develop- 
I    ments  seem  to  point  to  a  potential  for 
j    social  unrest,  political  instability,  urban 
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crime,  and  mass  migration,  which  must 
concern  the  international  community.  It 
is  clear  that  most  developing  countries 
will  at  least  double  their  current  popula- 
tion level  within  the  next  two  to  three 
decades.  It  is  also  clear  that  there  is  a 
distinct  urgency  in  undertaking  greater 
efforts  now  to  reduce  fertility,  in  order 
to  avoid  a  tripling,  or  worse. 

In  certain  academic  circles,  it  is 
fashionable  to  postulate  theoretically 
unlimited  resources  in  the  long  run, 
which  might  imply  that  the  population 
problem  is  irrelevant.  While  we  are  con- 
fident in  the  ingenuity  of  mankind  to 
continue  technological  advances,  there 
is,  nevertheless,  a  growing  international 
consensus  that  the  cumulative  effects  of 
some  30  years  of  extremely  rapid  popu- 
lation growth  cannot  be  ignored,  in 
either  short-term  or  long-term  strategies 
for  development.  It  is  also  becoming 
more  evident  that  past  demographic  ex- 
periences of  Western  countries  are  a 
poor  guide  for  the  currently  modernizing 
economies.  Because  of  the  unprece- 
dented demographic  momentum  factor 
discussed  earlier,  many  developing  coun- 
tries simply  cannot  depend  on  general 
economic  development  alone  to 
moderate  population  growth  to  sus- 
tainable levels  at  a  decent  standard  of 
life. 

Many  world  leaders  recognize  this 
situation.  Chinese  Vice  Premier  Chen 
Muhua  wrote  in  1979  that,  "We  must 
squarely  face  the  fact  that  rapid  popula- 
tion increase  obstructs  economic 
development."  Indira  Gandhi,  in 
reiterating  India's  "total  commitment  to 
voluntary  family  planning,"  stated  in 
1981  that,  "We  cannot  afford  to  wait  for 
social  and  economic  changes  to  bring 
about  an  appropriate  motivational  en- 
vironment in  which  a  small  family  norm 
becomes  the  rule."  President  Soeharto  of 
Indonesia— the  third  largest  developing 
country— stated  in  1981  that,  "Suc- 
cessful implementation  of  family  plan- 
ning programs  will  be  a  key  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  world."  And  President 
Mubarak  of  Egypt  announced  this  year: 
"We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  increase  in  population  will 
hinder  our  efforts  to  achieve  develop- 
ment, will  dissipate  our  hopes  for  chang- 
ing the  quality  of  life  of  every  Egyptian 
and  confine  our  ambitions  to  preventing 
the  deterioration  and  aggravation  of  our 
situation." 

Similar  statements  have  come  within 
this  past  year  from  such  varied  sources 
as  the  King  of  Nepal;  the  heads  of  state 
of  Burundi,  Cameroon,  and  Tanzania; 


the  annual  reports  of  the  World  Bank 
and  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank;  Vice  President  Kibaki  of  Kenya; 
President  Marcos  of  the  Philippines;  the 
U.N.  Economic  and  Social  Council;  the 
Director  General  of  the  OPEC  fund;  and 
the  Paris  Conference  on  Least 
Developed  Countries. 

Unfortunately,  however,  rhetoric  has 
not  always  been  followed  by  commen- 
surate action.  Only  2%  of  donors' 
development  assistance  goes  into 
population-related  programs.  In  the 
Third  World,  very  few  countries  devote 
more  than  1%  of  their  national  budgets 
to  population  or  family  planning  efforts, 
and  these  are  often  marginal  activities 
buried  in  the  health  ministry.  Even 
though  at  least  35  countries  have  an  of- 
ficial policy  to  reduce  the  growth  of 
population,  it  is  estimated  that  over  one- 
half,  and  perhaps  as  many  as  two-thirds, 
of  married  couples  in  the  Third  World 
(outside  of  China)  still  lack  knowledge 
of,  or  access  to,  modern  methods  of  con- 
trolling fertility. 

On  the  positive  side,  it  is  significant 
that  declines  in  traditionally  high  fertili- 
ty levels  have  occurred  in  a  number  of 
countries  which  are  strikingly  different 
in  terms  of  religious,  cultural,  and 
political  systems.  Moreover,  evidence 
from  Indonesia,  Colombia,  Thailand, 
China,  Kerala  State  in  India,  and  Sri 
Lanka  indicates  that  even  relatively  poor 
and  predominantly  rural  people  can 
change  their  fertility  behavior  within  a 
short  time  frame— contradicting  the 
theory  that  modernization  must  precede 
smaller  family  size. 

It  thus  seems  clear  that  demograph- 
ic trends  can  be  responsive  to  public 
policy.  Nevertheless,  the  fertility  reduc- 
tions which  were  achieved  during  the 
1970s  may  represent  the  relatively  easy 
phase— reaching  primarily  city  dwellers 
and  the  better  educated  classes.  Bring- 
ing fertility  down  further  will  involve 
much  more  intensive,  and  expensive,  ef- 
forts in  terms  of  education,  motivation, 
and  extension  of  services  throughout  the 
countryside.  The  sheer  logistical  dif- 
ficulties in  reaching  tens  of  thousands  of 
rural  villages  with  information,  com- 
modities, and  followup  and  in  training 
adequate  numbers  of  paramedical  per- 
sonnel should  not  be  underestimated. 
Programs  are  also  affected  by  inefficient 
administration  and  absence  of  commit- 
ment in  the  bureaucracy,  and  by  opposi- 
tion or  indifference  to  family  planning 
by  the  medical  profession. 
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Finally,  the  role  of  science  cannot  be 
ignored.  Additional  funds  are  urgently 
needed  for  biomedical  research  and 
development  of  better  and  safer 
methods  of  family  planning,  as  well  as 
for  solutions  to  problems  of  infertility,  a 
condition  which  also  brings  anguish  to 
many  families  worldwide. 

A  word  of  conclusion:  Despite  a 
natural  tendency  to  focus  on  the  almost 
overwhelming  numerical  aspects  of 
population  growth,  we  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  lose  sight  of  the  fundamen- 
tal objective  of  all  population  policies:  a 
betterment  of  the  human  condition  and 
an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  life  for 
individuals,  for  mothers  and  children, 
for  families.  Family  planning  programs 
should  be  integrated  within  an  overall 
development  effort,  should  be  linked 
with  measures  to  reduce  child  mortality, 


and  should  be  consistent  with  principles 
of  voluntarism,  free  choice  by  families, 
and  concern  for  human  dignity  and 
spiritual  values.  Improvements  in  the 
role,  status,  and  education  of  women  are 
of  particular  importance  to  the  develop- 
ment process  and  to  reduce  population 
growth. 

The  situation  I  have  just  described  is 
certainly  serious,  but  it  is  not  hopeless. 
The  solutions  to  these  problems  will  de- 
pend on  the  attention  and  resources 
which  the  population  issue  can  com- 
mand, now  and  over  the  next  few  years, 
from  Third  World  governments,  foreign 
aid  donors,  international  agencies,  and 
the  scientific  community.  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  of  this  generation  will  meet  this 
responsibility  to  the  generations  that 
will  follow  us.  ■ 


Proposed  Refugee  Admissions 
for  FY  1983 


Following  are  statements  by  Kenneth 
W.  Dam,  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Ambassador  H.  Eugene  Douglas,  U.S. 
Coordinator  for  Refugee  Affairs,  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on 
September  29,  1982,1  as  well  as  President 
Reagan's  memorandum  of  October  11, 
1982. 


ACTING  SECRETARY  DAM 

These  annual  consultations  are  held  with 
the  purpose  of  reaching  agreement  on 
the  admission  of  refugees  into  the 
United  States  during  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  The  world  refugee  problem  re- 
mains serious,  affecting  the  lives  and 
health  of  many  people  in  most  parts  of 
the  globe.  Approximately  7.5  million  of 
the  world's  people  in  1982  are  refugees, 
and  the  great  majority  of  these  people 
have  been  in  that  unfortunate  status  for 
many  years. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  there  have  been 
continuing,  though  diminished,  refugee 
flows  from  the  Communist-dominated 
states  of  Indochina. 

In  Europe,  the  imposition  of  martial 
law  in  Poland  on  December  13,  1981, 
served,  in  effect,  to  make  refugees  of 


many  thousands  of  Poles  residing  tem- 
porarily in  Austria  and  other  countries 
of  Western  Europe. 

Longstanding  patterns  of  discrimina- 
tion and  persecution  in  the  Soviet  Union 
continue  to  cause  Jews  and  other 
minorities  to  assert  their  human  right  of 
emigration,  although  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  Soviet  authorities  caused 
sharp  reductions  in  permitted  emigra- 
tion from  that  country  in  1982. 

Aggressive  Soviet  policies  are  also 
responsible  for  the  continued  massive 
exodus  of  Afghans  fleeing  the  occupa- 
tion of  their  homeland.  More  than  3 
million  Afghans  have  taken  refuge 
abroad,  over  2.7  million  of  them  in 
Pakistan. 

It  is  no  accident  of  history  that  the 
countries  from  which  most  refugees  flee 
continue  to  be  those  under  Communist 
domination  or  leadership,  for  it  is  in 
those  countries  that  the  basic  aspirations 
of  life — which  we  sum  up  in  the  term 
human  rights— are  most  persistently 
violated. 

It  is  inescapable  that  the  United 
States  has  a  vital  leadership  role  to  play 
in  this  grave  situation.  But  let  me  stress 
that  this  role  does  not  necessarily  re- 
quire refugees  to  be  admitted  into  the 
United  States,  except  in  cases  involving 
particular  foreign  policy  imperatives  or 
in  situations  of  special  concern.  The  pru- 


dent management  of  refugee  programs 
worldwide  should  make  it  possible  to 
reduce  significantly  the  numbers  of 
refugees  in  need  of  third-country  re- 
settlement. This  has  been  a  major  objec- 
tive of  our  policies  in  the  past  year  and 
an  objective,  I  can  report,  shared  by  the 
U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
(UNHCR)  and  by  the  international  com- 
munity as  a  whole. 

The  most  desirable  resolution  of  a 
refugee  problem,  of  course,  is  for  the 
refugees  to  be  enabled  to  return — volun- 
tarily and  freely— to  their  homelands. 
Frequently  this  cannot  take  place  in  the 
near  term,  but  with  time  the  situation 
that  caused  refugees  to  flee  may  change 
sufficiently  to  permit  voluntary  repatria- 
tion. 

The  High  Commissioner  and  we 
believe  that  refugee  situations  should  be 
resolved,  wherever  possible,  in  the  place 
or  region  where  the  refugees  themselves 
have  their  roots.  In  many  cases  a  neigh- 
boring country  has  links  of  geography, 
language,  and  ethnic  character  which 
ease  the  acceptance  of  refugees  when 
they  arrive  and  may  facilitate  their 
longer  term  integration.  The  world  com- 
munity and  the  refugees  are  thus  sparec 
the  costs  and  difficulties  of  resettlement 
in  distant  countries  and  different 
cultures. 

We  acknowledge  the  major  contribu 
tion  of  the  countries  providing  refuge. 
These  countries  provide  land,  access  to 
roads  and  infrastructure,  and  public 
health  care  and  often  even  confer  citi- 
zenship or  other  legal  status  upon 
refugees.  They  need  and  deserve  the 
help  of  the  concerned  international  com- 
munity. 

International  Relief  Efforts 

In  1982  and  again  in  1983  and  future 
years,  a  higher  portion  of  the  total  U.S. 
funds  allocated  to  refugee  programs  will 
go  for  care  and  maintenance  of  refugees 
in  camps  and  other  temporary  settle- 
ments. Where  feasible  and  acceptable  to 
the  host  country,  funds  support  more 
permanent  facilities  to  ease  the  transi- 
tion to  durable  solutions. 

We  cooperate  with  like-minded  coun 
tries  in  sharing  the  financial  and 
material  costs  of  refugee  assistance. 
Burdensharing  is  central  to  a  successful 
international  approach  to  refugee 
assistance.  We  look  to  the  UNHCR  to 
take  the  lead  in  defining  and  organizing 
assistance  programs  that  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  refugees  and  of  the  host 
countries,  to  preserve  the  possibility  of 
voluntary  repatriation,  and  to  look 
ahead  to  effective  long-term  solutions. 
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We  also  work  closely  with  other  in- 
ternational bodies— the  World  Food  Pro- 
gram; the  U.N.  Children's  Fund 
(UNICEF);  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion; the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  (ICRC);  and,  for  the  Palestin- 
ians, the  U.N.  Relief  and  Works  Agency 
(UNRWA).  Through  them,  as  well  as 
directly,  we  provide  support  to  a  broad 
range  of  private  humanitarian  organiza- 
tions. 

Some  of  the  major  ongoing  assist- 
ance programs  that  we  help  support  in- 
clude: 

Thailand  and  Kampuchea.  Since 
1982,  the  World  Food  Program  has 
taken  the  lead  in  meeting  food  emergen- 
cy needs  on  the  Thai-Kampuchean 
border  and  inside  Kampuchea.  Although 
the  numbers  of  Khmer  at  the  border  re- 
mained substantial,  the  rate  of  new  ar- 
rivals has  slowed  to  a  trickle. 

Pakistan.  The  Government  of  Paki- 
stan deserves  high  commendation  for  its 
key  role  in  assuring  basic  life  support 
for  2.7  million  Afghan  refugees  inside  its 
borders.  The  UNHCR  is  the  lead  agency 
for  the  international  community,  coordi- 
nating the  programs  of  some  28  volun- 
tary agencies. 

Central  America.  The  United  States 
contributes  one-third  of  the  support  for 
UNHCR  and  World  Food  Program 
operations  which  assist  El  Salvadorans 
and  Nicaraguans  who  have  taken  refuge 
in  Honduras  and  other  countries  of  the 
area. 

Africa.  The  largest  share  of  our 
assistance  programs  for  refugees  is  allo- 
cated to  Africa.  In  Somalia,  CARE  and 
Save  the  Children  are  key  operating 
arms  for  the  UNHCR  and  cooperate 
closely  with  the  Government  of  Somalia. 
The  United  States  funds  a  number  of 
special  projects  in  such  fields  as  educa- 
tion and  health  for  African  refugees  and 
is  a  leading  contributor  to  the  ICRC  pro- 
gram which  reaches  refugees  in  areas  of 
armed  conflict  and  civil  strife,  such  as 
Chad  and  Angola. 

Our  total  refugee  relief  assistance 
programs  will  claim  some  $270  million  in 
fiscal  year  (FY)  1982— in  addition  to 
Food  for  Peace  (PL  480,  Title  II— $75 
million  in  1982)— and  $238  million  in  FY 
1983.  The  amounts  provided  to  these 
programs  are  essential  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  carry  its  share  of  the 
costs  of  assisting  refugees  who  have 
found  asylum  in  various  regions  of  the 
world.  By  enabling  refugees  to  be  cared 
for  in  areas  near  their  home  countries, 


these  funds  reduce  the  need  to  resettle 
refugees  in  distant  places,  including  the 
United  States. 

International  Resettlement 
Cooperation 

Situations  continue  to  exist,  however,  in 
which  third-country  resettlement  is 
necessary  and  in  which  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  will  continue  to 
be  called  on  to  admit  refugees  who  can- 
not return  to  their  homeland  without 
fear  of  persecution.  The  United  States 
will  be  asked  to  do  its  fair  share,  but  the 
responsibility  for  accepting  refugees  for 
resettlement  outside  their  regions  is  one 
which  properly  falls  on  the  entire  inter- 
national community. 

During  the  past  year  there  have 
been  continuing  actions  directed  at 
maintaining  a  wide  range  of  resettle- 
ment opportunities.  The  UNHCR  has 
conducted  special  consultations  on  re- 
settlement of  refugees  from  Indochina, 
encouraging  states  that  previously  ac- 
cepted Indochinese  to  maintain  or 
restore  their  programs.  Significant 
numbers  of  Indochinese  continue  to  be 
accepted  by  Australia,  Canada,  and 
France.  Some  countries  taking  smaller 
numbers— Switzerland,  for  example— ac- 
cept refugees  needing  long-term  medical 
care  and  rehabilitation.  Several  govern- 
ments contribute  to  a  pool  of  numbers  to 
facilitate  the  resettlement  of  refugees 
rescued  at  sea  by  foreign  flag  ships. 

Resettlement  has  been  international- 
ly shared  for  non-Indochinese  as  well. 
The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  has 
granted  refuge  to  large  numbers  of 
ethnic  Germans  from  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe,  as  well  as  Poles 
unable  to  return  to  their  homeland. 
Australia  and  Canada  continue  their 
generous  admissions  programs  for 
refugees  from  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Efforts  continue  to  ar- 
range resettlement  for  refugees  in  Latin 
American  and  other  developing  coun- 
tries. 

Third-country  resettlement  is  not 
easy.  Countries  which  in  the  past  ac- 
cepted larger  numbers  now  find  it 
necessary  to  restrict  admission  for  eco- 
nomic reasons  similar  to  those  facing  the 
United  States.  All  the  traditional 
refugee-receiving  countries  are  facing  in- 
creased domestic  costs  for  refugee  re- 
settlement at  a  time  of  economic 
trouble. 


Proposed  Admissions  Levels 

The  admissions  levels  we  are  proposing 
for  FY  1983  represent  our  considered 
effort  to  balance  our  international  obli- 
gations with  the  constraints  of  domestic 
impact.  The  numbers  recommended  for 
FY  1983  are  as  follows: 

East  Asia  68,000 

Africa  3,000 

Soviet  Union  and  E  astern  E  urope  17,000 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  2,000 
Near  East  and  South  Asia  8,000 

Total  98,000 

These  proposed  numbers  continue 
the  downward  trend  for  admissions  in 
recent  years.  In  FY  1981,  some  158,000 
refugees  were  admitted  to  the  United 
States.  This  was  57,000  fewer  than  the 
215,000  who  arrived  in  FY  1980.  Admis- 
sions in  FY  1982  are  expected  to  be 
98,500,  almost  60,000  fewer  than  in  FY 
1981  and  some  42,000  below  the  admis- 
sions ceilings  agreed  to  in  the  past 
year's  consultations.  Far  from  seeking  to 
expand  refugee  admissions,  we  accept 
only  refugees  of  special  concern  to  the 
United  States,  who  meet  our  admissions 
criteria,  for  whom  there  are  no  alter- 
native solutions,  and  whose  admission  is 
required  by  compelling  foreign  policy 
considerations. 

East  Asia.  There  continue  to  be 
urgent  foreign  policy  reasons  for  the 
proposed  number  of  admissions  from 
East  Asia— 68,000.  The  countries  of  the 
area  offering  temporary  refuge  remain 
under  heavy  domestic  pressure  to  limit 
the  numbers  of  refugees  in  their  ter- 
ritory. Some  of  the  Indochinese  refugee 
groups  also  kindle  historic  ethnic  and 
political  tensions. 

The  countries  of  the  Association  of 
South  East  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN) 
have  been  our  partners  in  handling  the 
Indochinese  refugee  problem.  They 
share  our  interest  in  reducing  the 
refugee  influx  and  have  cooperated  with 
us  toward  this  end.  They  now  fear, 
however,  that  the  efforts  of  resettlement 
countries  are  diminishing  faster  than  the 
problem,  thus  leaving  the  ASEAN  na- 
tions with  a  significant  permanent 
refugee  population.  Thailand,  in  par- 
ticular, has  indicated  that  in  such 
circumstances  it  might  change  its  first- 
asylum  policies. 

Given  the  current  downward  trend 
in  new  arrivals  in  countries  of  East 
Asia,  our  proposed  program — combined 
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with  those  of  other  resettlement  coun- 
tries— should  result  in  a  continued 
reduction  in  the  refugee  population  and 
thus  help  maintain  first  asylum.  As  in 
the  past,  we  will  make  every  effort  to 
operate  our  Indochinese  refugee  re- 
settlement program  at  prudent  levels. 

The  Vietnamese  military  presence  in 
Kampuchea  and  Laos  is  a  constant  mili- 
tary threat  to  the  area.  The  United 
States  has  a  special  concern  for  the 
refugees  from  Indochina.  We  have  sup- 
ported programs  to  reduce  the  refugee 
flow,  such  as  the  food  program  for  Kam- 
pucheans  on  the  Thai-Kampuchean 
border  and  inside  Kampuchea.  We  also 
support  UNHCR-supported  voluntary  re- 
patriation programs  for  Kampucheans 
and  Laotians.  We  have  acted  to  reduce 
any  possible  magnet  effect  of  the  U.S. 
program  by  limiting  our  admissions  to 
refugees  in  first-asylum  countries  who 
have  relatives  in  the  United  States  or 
who  have  demonstrated  past  ties  to  the 
United  States.  Voice  of  America  broad- 
casts make  clear  the  reduced  scope  of 
the  U.S.  program.  We  believe  our  new 
narrower  processing  priorities  enable  us 
to  select  for  admission  those  refugees 
for  whom  resettlement  in  the  United 
States  is  truly  the  necessary  option. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  made 
clear  our  readiness  to  accept  increased 
numbers  of  Indochinese  through  the 
orderly  departure  program  as  refugees 
or,  for  those  who  qualify,  as  immigrants. 
(About  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  those 
admitted  in  1982  entered  the  United 
States  not  as  refugees  but  with  immi- 
gration visas.) 

We  would  like  to  see  the  orderly 
departure  program  expanded.  It  pro- 
vides a  means  to  process  some  eligible 
political  prisoners  from  so-called  re- 
education camps — many  held  since  1975 
under  grim  conditions  in  what  amount 
to  concentration  camps.  Many  of  these 
persons  were  associated  with  former 
governments  of  Vietnam  or  with  U.S. 
programs  in  the  area. 

We  are  also  prepared  to  process 
Amerasians — the  children  of  American 
fathers  and  Vietnamese  mothers.  Amer- 
asians will  be  admitted  either  as 
refugees  or  under  proposed  legislation 
providing  relief  for  such  cases. 

While  we  have  reduced  the  numbers 
of  refugees  coming  to  the  United  States, 
we  have  expanded  and  improved  our 
overseas  programs  to  prepare  refugees 
for  self-sufficiency.  About  88%  of  all 
working-age  Indochinese  refugees  com- 
ing here  now  receive  extended  English- 
as-a-second-language  training  and 
cultural  orientation  in  the  refugee  proc- 
essing centers  in  the  area — at  less  than 


one-half  of  the  cost  of  such  training  in 
the  United  States.  Some  17,000  refugees 
approved  by  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  (INS)  in  FY  1982 
are  now  in  the  centers  and  will  be 
moved  in  FY  1983  as  part  of  the  FY 
1983  admissions. 

We  are  also  strengthening  our 
medical  screening  of  refugees  in  South- 
east Asia  with  improved  followup  meas- 
ures, where  needed,  by  local  public 
health  officials  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
clear  that  the  costs  of  treating  medical 
problems  overseas  are  significantly 
lower  than  the  costs  of  comparable 
treatment  after  refugees  arrive  in  the 
United  States. 

Africa.  The  3,000  refugees  pro- 
posed to  be  admitted  from  Africa  enable 
us  to  relieve  pressures  in  specific  areas 
and  to  assist  refugees  who  cannot  be 
cared  for  in  the  region.  This  would  in- 
clude certain  skilled,  urban  refugees  who 
cannot  be  assimilated  in  rural  areas; 
former  political  prisoners  needing  the 
security  of  resettlement  abroad;  and 
other  refugees  requiring  third-country 
resettlement  for  political  or  other 
reasons.  Many  of  those  expected  to  ap- 
ply for  admission  to  the  United  States 
are  Ethiopians,  with  small  numbers  com- 
ing from  southern  Africa  and  other 
areas.  We  are  responsive  to  the  concern 
of  African  leaders  that  overseas  resettle- 
ment programs  not  encourage  a  "brain 
drain"  of  persons  whose  skills  are  need- 
ed in  Africa. 

Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Our  proposed  ceiling  for  refugees  from 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  is 
17,000.  These  refugees  have  long  been  a 
special  concern  of  the  United  States  and 
have  benefited  from  various  admissions 
programs  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 

The  declaration  of  martial  law  in 
Poland  on  December  13,  1981,  created  a 
new  situation  for  refugees  from  that 
country.  Many  Poles  found  themselves 
in  Western  Europe  when  the  Polish 
authorities  moved  against  the  liberaliz- 
ing tendencies  represented  by  the  Soli- 
darity trade  union  movement.  Uncertain 
of  what  awaited  them  if  they  returned 
to  their  country,  many  Poles  obtained 
refuge  in  countries  such  as  Austria,  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  France, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Scandi- 
navian countries.  Although  most  have 
chosen  to  remain  in  these  countries,  a 
substantial  number— estimated  at  18,000 
for  FY  1983— are  expected  to  seek  re- 
settlement in  third  countries,  about  half 
of  them  in  the  United  States.  In  addi- 


tion, a  small  number  of  political  de- 
tainees are  being  released  by  the  Polish 
Government  and  permitted  to  travel  to 
Western  countries,  including  the  United 
States. 

Events  in  Poland  overshadowed  the 
situations  in  other  Eastern  European 
countries,  but  there  continues  to  be  a 
substantial  refugee  flow  from  them  as 
well.  Although  predictions  are  uncertain, 
we  project  a  total  flow  from  Eastern 
Europe  other  than  Poland  of  10,000  in 
FY  1983,  of  whom  half  are  likely  to  seek 
admission  to  the  United  States. 

Our  concern  for  refugees  from  the 
Soviet  Union  is  also  longstanding.  In  the 
past  year,  the  Soviet  authorities  have 
further  restricted  the  emigration  of  all 
groups.  The  number  of  Soviet  Jews  ar- 
riving in  the  West  fell  below  4,000  in  FY 
1982,  and  there  are  renewed  reports  of 
harsh  treatment  of  Jews  seeking  permis- 
sion to  emigrate.  Family  reunification 
continues  to  be  the  only  officially  ac- 
cepted reason  for  emigration  from  the 
Soviet  Union;  most  of  the  small  number 
of  Jews  permitted  to  leave  do  so  on 
visas  for  Israel,  even  though  many  of 
those  departing  or  seeking  to  leave  want 
to  settle  elsewhere.  There  have  also 
been  sharp  reductions  in  the  numbers  of 
Armenians  departing  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  this  group,  too,  is  limited  to  cases  of 
family  reunion.  Fewer  than  400  Arme- 
nians reached  the  United  States  in  FY 
1982,  and  the  numbers  for  these  and 
other  groups  in  FY  1983  are  likely  to 
continue  at  a  low  level,  barring  major 
changes  in  the  overall  state  of 
U.S. -Soviet  relations. 

Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

In  Latin  America  substantial  numbers  of 
refugees  and  persons  displaced  by  fight- 
ing and  civil  strife  have  received  refuge 
in  neighboring  countries.  We  are  recom- 
mending that  a  maximum  of  2,000 
refugees  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States.  We  have  played  an  active  role  in 
supporting  UNHCR  programs  of  care 
and  maintenance  in  Latin  America.  Most 
of  those  affected  by  the  strife  do  not, 
however,  require  resettlement  outside 
Latin  America,  thanks  to  the  longstand- 
ing tradition  of  granting  asylum  within 
the  region.  Our  programs  are  designed 
to  encourage  and  support  that  tradition, 
while  relieving  situations  of  special  con- 
cern by  admitting  persons  such  as 
former  and  current  political  prisoners, 
immediate  relatives  of  refugees  already 
in  the  United  States,  and  persons  in 
especially  compelling  circumstances.  One 
such  group  consists  of  former  political 
prisoners  from  Cuba  who  have  found 
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temporary  refuge  in  Spain  and  Costa 
Rica.  Through  a  considered  balance  of 
assistance  and  limited  admissions,  our 
refugee  programs  can  continue  to  con- 
tribute to  the  peace  and  stability  of  the 
area. 

Near  East  and  South  Asia.  The 

Near  East  and  South  Asia  area  is  char- 
acterized by  large  refugee  populations 
requiring  assistance  and  relatively  small 
numbers  in  need  of  resettlement.  The 
proposed  admission  ceiling  for  the 
region  is  8,000. 

Over  3  million  Afghans  have  left 
their  country  since  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  late  1979,  the  vast  majority  of  whom 
are  tribal  people  who  look  forward  to 
the  possibility  of  repatriation  and,  there- 
fore, prefer  to  remain  in  Pakistan  or 
Iran.  In  these  circumstances,  the  pri- 
mary response  of  the  United  States  has 
been  to  support  the  international  relief 
programs  being  implemented  by  the 
Government  of  Pakistan  with  the  help  of 
private  voluntary  agencies.  The  admis- 
sion of  a  small  number  of  urban  Afghans 
to  the  United  States  is  carried  out  on  an 
individual  basis  and  is  limited  to  those 
with  close  family  or  other  ties  to  the 
United  States.  This  program  helps  to 
support  the  Pakistani  policy  of  providing 
refuge  for  the  tribal  refugees. 

Iranians  constitute  another  group 
forced  to  live  in  exile  from  their  home- 
land. Tens  of  thousands  left  Iran  follow- 
ing the  overthrow  of  the  Shah  and  the 
rise  to  power  of  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini. 
Many  have  found  refuge.  A  large 
number  have  been  admitted  to  the 
United  States  on  humanitarian  parole  or 
long-term  nonimmigrant  visa  status.  A 
limited  number  of  Iranians  who  have  a 
fear  of  persecution  under  the  current 
regime  in  Iran  are  included  under  our 
Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  refugee 
admission  ceiling  during  FY  1983.  Those 
admitted  under  this  program  would  have 
to  (1)  meet  the  definition  of  a  refugee, 
(2)  still  be  in  a  transient  status,  and  (3) 
have  close  associations  with  or  relatives 
in  the  United  States. 

We  also  expect  to  continue  to  admit 
small  numbers  of  refugees  from  other 
countries  in  that  region  who  have  faced 
persecution  or  have  a  well-founded  fear 
of  persecution  in  their  homelands.  The 
United  States  will  continue  to  provide 
major  amounts  of  assistance  for  Pales- 
tinian refugees,  and  we  are  contributing 
major  amounts  for  reconstruction  efforts 
in  Lebanon  itself.  We  have  earmarked 
$39.5  million  for  emergency  relief  in 
Lebanon  and  an  additional  $66  million 
for  the  long-term  rehabilitation  and 
reconstruction  of  that  country. 


Domestic  Program 

Our  most  important  objective  in  the 
coming  year  is  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  domestic  aspects  of  our 
refugee  programs.  The  Departments  of 
State  and  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices have  developed  a  placement  policy 
designed  to  achieve  a  more  rational 
distribution  of  refugees  in  the  United 
States.  The  policy  results  from  consulta- 
tions with  private  voluntary  agencies, 
with  State  and  local  governments,  and 
with  concerned  national  organizations. 
Its  adoption  follows  actions  taken  by  the 
voluntary  agencies  themselves  to  limit 
the  placement  of  refugees  in  areas  of 
high  impact:  places  where  there  are 
large  concentrations  of  refugees  and 
high  public  assistance  costs. 

This  placement  policy  anticipates 
provisions  of  the  Refugee  Act  amend- 
ments by  limiting  the  resettlement  of 
new  arrivals  to  areas  outside  the  high 
impact  zones.  Exceptions  continue  to  be 
made  for  close  family  reunification 
cases,  but  the  policy  would  bar  anchor 
relatives  on  welfare  from  serving  as 
sponsors.  Although  the  high  proportion 
of  family  reunion  cases  among  new  ar- 
rivals will  moderate  the  impact  of  the 
policy,  this  will  be  offset  by  the  expected 
lower  rate  of  arrivals,  which  by  itself 
will  reduce  the  numbers  going  to  the 
areas  of  highest  concentration. 

The  Department  of  State  has  ini- 
tiated a  program  of  direct  monitoring  of 
performance  by  the  voluntary  agencies 
under  its  cooperative  agreements.  This 
program  would  involve  on-site  visits  to 
American  cities  to  review  agency 
performance  and  gather  information  on 
the  role  of  other  programs,  public  and 
private,  that  assist  the  resettlement  of 
refugees.  The  monitoring  program  has 
the  objective  of  assuring  full  implemen- 
tation of  the  services  specified  in  the 
cooperative  agreements  and  effective 
utilization  of  the  reception  and  place- 
ment grants.  We  also  have  reviewed  the 
accumulations  of  funds  held  by  some 
agencies  as  a  result  of  the  reception  and 
placement  grants.  The  agencies  have 
provided  additional  information  on  these 
funds  and  their  plans  for  using  them  to 
assist  refugees.  Tightened  procedures 
regarding  the  use  of  these  funds  will 
assure  their  timely  expenditure  for  pro- 
grams of  direct  benefit  to  refugees. 

We  continue  to  work  closely  with 
the  Center  for  Disease  Control  (CDC) 
and  the  Public  Health  Service  to  aug- 
ment overseas  screening  and  medical 
treatment  programs.  Our  aim  is  to 
reduce  the  need  for  such  care  for 


refugees  after  they  arrive  in  the  United 
States  and  to  assure  adequate  followup 
screening  and  health  services.  Health 
assessments  funded  by  CDC  help  pre- 
vent public  health  problems  and  identify 
personal  health  problems  that  interfere 
with  self-sufficiency.  In  the  past  2  years, 
about  85%  of  all  arriving  Indochinese 
refugees  have  received  health 
assessments. 

Conclusion 

Our  refugee  programs  form  an  essential 
part  of  our  foreign  policy  and  continue  a 
generous  and  humane  tradition  in  which 
all  Americans  can  take  pride  and  satis- 
faction. The  President's  admissions  pro- 
posals for  FY  1983  represent  the  essen- 
tial minimum  needed  to  support  the  far 
greater  numbers  of  refugees  being 
assisted  overseas  and  take  full  account 
of  the  burdens  borne  by  our  states  and 
communities  at  home.  The  proposed  pro- 
gram is  prudent  and  balanced,  and  we 
hope  it  will  have  your  concurrence. 


AMBASSADOR  DOUGLAS 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  consult 
with  you  on  the  proposed  refugee  admis- 
sions numbers  for  FY  1983.  Although 
the  consultation  process  is  required  by 
the  Refugee  Act,  it  is,  nonetheless,  a 
process  I  seek  because  of  the  vital  im- 
portance of  congressional  input  to  the 
success  of  the  refugee  program.  The 
President  has  made  an  initial  recommen- 
dation on  refugee  admissions  numbers 
for  FY  1983.  The  President's  final  deci- 
sion, however,  awaits  our  consultations 
here  with  you. 

Before  I  describe  to  you  our  recom- 
mendations for  refugee  admissions 
numbers  for  FY  1983,  I  would  like  to 
briefly  state  where  we  think  the  Ameri- 
can refugee  program  is  going  in  the 
next  several  years.  Since  1975,  as  we  all 
know,  this  country  has  resettled  an  ex- 
traordinary number  of  refugees:  almost 
650,000  Indochinese  refugees  since  1975 
and  160,000  Cuban-Haitian  entrants 
since  1980.  This  great  flow  of  refugees 
and  entrants,  particularly  the  Indo- 
Chinese,  set  the  stage  for  the  Refugee 
Act,  which  sought  to  give  direction  and 
control  to  the  program. 

Our  acceptance  of  this  great  number 
of  refugees  admirably  reflects  a  tradi- 
tional feeling  among  the  American  peo- 
ple that  the  United  States  is  a  haven  for 
the  oppressed.  This  tradition  has  com- 
mitted us  in  the  past  to  a  generous 
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refugee  policy.  Our  most  current  ex- 
perience, however,  has  brought  with  it  a 
realization  that  things  have  changed 
since  the  last  great  waves  of  open  immi- 
gration into  this  country. 

In  the  first  decades  of  the  century, 
there  was  no  welfare  system  to  retard 
the  initiative  of  the  new  arrivals  to 
achieve  early  self-sufficiency;  nor  was 
there  the  industrial  stagnation  and  lack 
of  job  opportunities  that  we  have  seen  in 
recent  years.  These  domestic  develop- 
ments coincide  with  an  international 
climate  in  which  freedom  and  regard  for 
individual  liberties  is  growing  ever 
shorter  in  supply,  and  more  and  more 
people  want  to  come  to  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  we  are  pressured 
not  only  by  the  increasing  numbers  of 
refugees  but  by  ever-increasing  illegal 
immigration  into  our  country. 

Given  these  circumstances,  we  must 
ask  ourselves  some  hard  questions  and 
make  choices  among  refugee  groups,  all 
of  whose  claims  merit  our  compassion. 
We  feel  that  the  refugee  admissions 
numbers  we  have  recommended  reflect 
careful  and  thoughtful  planning.  In  mak- 
ing these  choices  we  have  been  guided 
by  the  following  principles. 

•  For  purposes  of  resettlement  we 
will  give  priority  to  refugees  with  close 
ties  to  the  United  States,  such  as  past 
employment  with  the  U.S.  Government 
or  to  those  who  have  relatives  in  this 
country. 

•  Overall  refugee  admissions 
numbers  must  be  more  closely  related  to 
the  domestic  resources  available  to  re- 
settle them. 

•  Resettlement  in  the  United  States 
is  the  solution  of  last  resort  for  dealing 
with  refugee  crises  and  is  to  be  used 
only  in  cases  of  special  humanitarian 
need  or  when  assistance  in  place  or  re- 
patriation are  not  feasible. 

•  Promoting  stability  in  democratic 
countries  of  first  asylum  is  an  important 
objective  of  our  refugee  program. 

Refugee  Admissions 

For  resettlement  in  FY  1983,  we  are 
proposing  that  the  United  States  admit 
a  total  of  98,000  refugees,  composed  of 
68,000  from  East  Asia;  17,000  from 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union; 
8,000  from  the  Near  East  and  South 
Asia;  3,000  from  Africa;  and  2,000  from 
Latin  America.  In  addition,  we  propose 
that  up  to  5,000  aliens  granted  asylum 
in  the  United  States  be  permitted  to  ad- 
just their  status  to  become  permanent 
resident  aliens. 


Southeast  Asia.  The  greatest  share 
of  our  refugee  population  will  still  come 
from  Southeast  Asia.  The  reasons  are 
twofold.  In  the  first  place,  out  of  the 
current  major  refugee  groups,  Southeast 
Asian  refugees  have  the  strongest 
association  with  the  United  States 
through  relatives  here  or  previous 
employment.  In  the  second  place,  they 
are  unable  to  return  home  and  must  ex- 
ist in  increasingly  untenable  first-asylum 
situations. 

There  has  been  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  the  first-asylum  refugee  popula- 
tions in  Southeast  Asia  over  the  recent 
past.  In  Thailand,  for  instance,  the 
refugee  population  declined  from  a  high 
of  307,000  in  mid-1980  to  about  180,000 
in  mid-1982.  While  the  United  States 
cannot  be  expected  to  take  the  re- 
mainder of  these  refugees,  we  do  take 
seriously  the  commitment  of  the  interna- 
tional community  to  insure  that,  over 
time,  refugee  populations  in  the  first- 
asylum  countries  will  be  reduced.  The 
United  States  has  not  and  will  not  with- 
draw from  this  joint  undertaking.  I 
believe  the  consultation  request  for  FY 
1983  Indochinese  refugees  reflects  the 
seriousness  of  our  firm  commitment  to 
help  resolve  this  difficult  problem.  The 
Southeast  Asian  countries  of  first 
asylum  deserve  our  reassurance  that 
they  will  not  be  faced  with  a  large  re- 
sidual population  of  Indochinese 
refugees. 

This  Administration  is  aware  that,  in 
the  past,  refugee  ceilings  easily  became 
self-fulfilling  targets.  In  our  view,  the 
national  refugee  program  requires  care- 
ful management  to  insure  that  the  inter- 
national pressures  are  balanced  by 
available  domestic  capabilities.  We  have 
planned  the  FY  1983  Indochinese 
refugee  admissions  as  carefully  and 
knowledgeably  as  possible.  There  are, 
however,  several  somewhat  difficult-to- 
predict  situations  that  we  must  take  into 
consideration. 

First,  we  are  assuming  that  the  flow 
of  Indochinese  refugees  out  of  the  area 
will  continue  to  decline.  We  believe  that 
recent  policies  have  helped  temper  the 
flow.  While  first-asylum  refuge  remains 
for  those  who  must  flee,  the  decreased 
expectation  of  resettlement  in  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  does 
not  provide  the  same  strong  attraction 
as  before. 

Second,  the  orderly  departure  pro- 
gram from  Vietnam,  which  we  hope  will 
be  seen  as  an  increasingly  viable  alter- 
native to  flight  by  sea,  may  grow  some- 
what faster  than  we  had  earlier  ex- 
pected. 


Third,  in  an  effort  to  promote  the 
maximum  number  of  voluntary  repatria- 
tions from  among  Kampuchean  refugees 
in  Thailand,  their  resettlement  was 
deferred  earlier  in  the  fiscal  year  to  per- 
mit the  UNHCR  to  attempt  an  agree- 
ment with  Phnom  Penh  on  voluntary 
repatriation.  Unfortunately,  this  effort 
was  unsuccessful.  While  maximizing 
voluntary  repatriation  remains  the  first 
priority  of  the  UNHCR,  we  have  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  situation  of  the  Kam- 
puchean refugees  in  Thailand  is  par- 
ticularly fragile. 

Fourth,  there  is  the  prospect  of  re- 
sponding to  a  problem  with  which  I 
believe  most  Americans  have  particular 
sympathy:  the  Amerasian  children  who 
face  discrimination  in  Indochina.  We 
would  like  to  help  as  many  of  these 
children  as  possible  who  can  provide 
documentation  regarding  their  citizen- 
ship or  relationship  to  American  citizen 
fathers.  In  the  absence  of  legislation 
which  would  allow  Amerasian  children 
direct  entry  into  the  United  States  as 
immigrants,  the  State  Department  will 
begin  processing  eligible  children  under 
the  orderly  departure  program.  It  is  im- 
portant to  understand,  however,  that 
while  the  U.S.  Government  is  willing  to 
consider  these  children  for  entry,  the 
Government  of  Vietnam  must  also  allow 
them  to  exit.  There  is  no  firm  assurance 
yet  from  Vietnamese  officials  that  the 
children  will  be  allowed  to  leave  Viet- 
nam. 

Finally,  you  are  aware  of  speculatioi 
about  the  possible  release  of  Vietnamest 
prisoners  in  "re-education  camps."  It  is 
likely  that  many  of  these  prisoners 
would  be  eligible  to  enter  the  United 
States  under  our  refugee  criteria.  I 
believe  it  is  prudent  to  have  some 
refugee  numbers  available  for  a  group 
whose  close  association  with  the  United 
States  has  caused  them  to  suffer  specia 
persecution. 

Eastern  Europe.  With  regard  to 
Eastern  Europe,  particularly  Poland  an 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  propose  to  admit 
up  to  6,000  Soviet  refugees  and  11,000 
from  Poland  and  several  other  countries 
including  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  and  Albania.  In 
Poland,  the  military  declaration  of  mar- 
tial law  in  December  1981  occurred  at  a 
time  when  approximately  200,000  Poles 
were  in  Western  Europe.  Many  were 
able  to  remain  there  in  indefinite  status 
while  thousands  of  others  sought  perms 
nent  asylum  elsewhere.  These  move- 
ments have  placed  considerable 
pressures  on  countries  of  first  asylum. 
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During  the  past  year,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  taken  a  hard  look  at  the 
Romanian  third-country  processing 
operation  and  concluded  that  several 
changes  were  in  order.  First,  the  De- 
partment of  State  will  attempt  to  im- 
prove INS  processing  access  to  Roma- 
nian applicants  and  to  improve  the 
medical  screening  of  all  applicants.  The 
second  improvement  objective  is  to 
endeavor  to  process  as  many  Romanian 
applicants  as  qualify  for  immigration 
status  rather  than  refugee  status.  The 
Romanian  third-country  processing  pro- 
gram should  be  used  only  for  the  most 
deserving  refugee  cases.  And  finally,  we 
would  like  to  see  improvements  in  the 
Romanian  Government's  treatment  of  its 
citizens  who  make  known  their  desire  to 
emigrate  from  Romania. 

In  the  past  year,  the  emigration  of 
Soviet  Jews  has  reached  its  most  critical 
point  since  1970.  Last  year  the  Soviet 
Union  allowed  the  smallest  number  of 
Jews  in  a  decade  to  leave.  At  the  same 
time,  increased  harassment,  oppression, 
and  anti-Semitism  have  been  imposed 
upon  the  lives  of  over  2  million  Jews  still 
living  in  Russia.  About  200  a  month 
were  given  visas  and,  of  those,  150  a 
month  came  to  the  United  States.  We 
deplore  this  low  level  of  Soviet  emigra- 
tion and  hope  that  our  continued  com- 
mitment to  offer  resettlement  to 
refugees  from  the  Soviet  Union  will 
serve  as  a  strong  signal  of  our  condem- 
nation of  persecution,  the  low  level  of 
emigration,  and  a  signal  of  hope  for 
those  who  remain  behind. 

Near  East  and  South  Asia.  In  the 

Near  East  and  South  Asia,  nearly  3 
million  people  have  fled  Soviet  aggres- 
sion and  atrocities  in  Afghanistan.  These 
refugees  have  been  well  received  by  the 
Government  of  Pakistan.  Despite  its 
own  struggles  with  economic  develop- 
ment, Pakistan  has  committed  its 
limited  resources  to  help  support  the 
refugees  now  living  within  its  borders. 
Because  of  Pakistan's  generosity  and  the 
support  of  the  international  community, 
we  anticipate  entry  into  the  United 
States  of  only  a  small  number  of  Afghan 
refugees  who  qualify  under  family  re- 
unification or  prior  association  with  the 
United  States. 

The  President  has  proposed  for  FY 
1983  the  inclusion  of  Iranian  refugees 
for  admission  to  the  United  States  under 
the  ceiling  for  refugees  from  the  Near 
East  and  South  Asia.  This  inclusion  of 
Iranians  under  the  Refugee  Act  replaces 
the  practice  of  the  past  several  years  of 
admitting  them  through  the  Attorney 
General's  parole  authority. 


Palestinian  refugees  in  the  Near 
East  are  being  assisted  by  the  UNRWA. 
It  is  our  policy  to  support 
UNRWA  and  the  other  relief  organiza- 
tions helping  the  Palestinians  and 
assisting  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
Lebanon,  but  with  individual  exceptions 
we  would  not  expect  to  admit  such  per- 
sons to  the  United  States. 

Africa.  In  the  area  of  Africa, 
although  the  number  of  refugees  is 
large,  the  nations  there  have  established 
some  of  the  most  progressive  and  open 
refugee  policies  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Although  serious  refugee  situations  per- 
sist in  Chad,  Djibouti,  Sudan,  Cameroon, 
and  in  southern  Africa,  most  of  the 
refugees  are  being  cared  for  in  neigh- 
boring countries.  There  are,  however,  a 
few  cases  where  the  refugees  are  under 
threat  in  countries  of  asylum  or  have 
close  relatives  in  the  United  States — 
such  as  Ethiopians.  For  these  cases,  the 
United  States  anticipates  admitting  a 
small  number  of  refugees,  not  to  exceed 
3,000. 

Latin  America.  The  nations  of  Latin 
America  also  have  a  generous  refugee 


policy.  Most  of  those  fleeing  political  tur- 
moil in  the  hemisphere  are  sheltered  in 
neighboring  countries.  Because  of  this 
only  a  few  of  those  will  need  to  be 
settled  here. 

We  estimate  a  $175  million  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  processing, 
transporting,  training  overseas,  and  ini- 
tially placing  the  refugees  we  propose  to 
admit  in  FY  1983.  In  addition,  we 
estimate  that  the  cost  of  cash,  medical, 
and  other  Federal  assistance  to  these 
refugees  who  will  be  admitted  in  FY 
1983  will  be  about  $225  million.  The  pro- 
jected total  cost  of  all  U.S.  refugee 
assistance  in  FY  1983  will  be  approxi- 
mately $1.7  billion,  which  includes  over 
$300  million  in  assistance  for  millions  of 
refugees  and  displaced  persons  overseas 
who  may  never  come  to  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  $900  million  for 
assistance  to  refugees  in  the  United 
States  who  entered  this  country  in  prior 
years.  In  consultation  with  my  office, 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  administers  the  bulk  of 
domestic  assistance  to  refugees  with  the 
Department  of  State  concentrating  on 
overseas  programs  and  the  processing, 
initial  reception,  and  placement  of 
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Presidential 
Determination  No.  83-2 

MEMORANDUM  FOR  THE  HONORABLE 
H.  EUGENE  DOUGLAS 

United  States  Coordinator  for 

Refugee  Affairs 

SUBJECT:  FY  1983  Refugee  Ceilings 

Pursuant  to  Sections  207(a)  and  207.1(aX3) 
and  in  accordance  with  Section  209(b)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (INA),  after 
appropriate  consultations  with  the  Congress, 
I  hereby  determine  that: 

•  the  admission  of  up  to  90,000  refugees 
to  the  United  States  during  FY  1983  is  justi- 
fied by  humanitarian  concerns  or  is  otherwise 
in  the  national  interest; 

•  the  90,000  refugee  admission  ceiling 
shall  be  allocated  as  64,000  for  East  Asia; 
15,000  for  the  Soviet  Union/Eastern  Europe; 
6,000  for  the  Near  East/South  Asia;  3,000  for 
Africa;  and  2,000  for  Latin  America/Carib- 
bean; and 

•  an  additional  5,000  refugee  admission 
numbers  to  be  available  for  the  adjustment  to 
permanent  residence  status  of  aliens  who 
have  been  granted  asylum  in  the  United 
States  is  justified  by  humanitarian  concerns 
or  is  otherwise  in  the  national  interest. 


Pursuant  to  Section  101(aX42XB)  of  the  INA 
and  after  appropriate  consultations  with  the 
Congress,  I  hereby  specify  that  special  cir- 
cumstances exist  such  that,  for  the  purposes 
of  admission  under  the  limits  established 
herein,  the  following  persons,  if  they  other- 
wise qualify  for  admission,  may  be  considered 
refugees  of  special  humanitarian  concern  to 
the  United  States  even  though  they  are  still 
within  their  countries  of  nationality  or 
habitual  residence: 

•  persons  in  Vietnam  with  past  or  pres- 
ent ties  to  the  United  States;  and 

•  present  and  former  political  prisoners, 
and  persons  in  imminent  danger  of  loss  of 
life,  and  their  family  members,  in  countries  of 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

You  will  inform  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  of  these  determinations. 

This  memorandum  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

Ronald  Reagan 

cc:  The  Honorable  George  P.  Shultz 
The  Honorable  William  French  Smith 
The  Honorable  Richard  S.  Schweiker  ■ 
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refugees  in  the  United  States. 

Early  in  1983,  the  UNHCR  must 
also  begin  to  think  about  consolidation 
of  refugee  camps  in  Southeast  Asia.  As 
refugee  flows  out  of  Southeast  Asian 
countries  continue  to  diminish,  I  believe 
we  should  phase  out  and  close  refugee 
camps  as  they  become  less  and  less  cost 
efficient  or  as  training  programs  can  be 
consolidated  in  fewer  camps.  These  con- 
solidations may  require  some  expansion 
of  the  refugee  processing  center 
facilities  at  Bataan.  The  Philippine 
Government  has  agreed  in  principle  to 
the  expansion  of  this  facility  if  it  is 
necessary.  We  will  determine  during  the 
next  4  to  6  months  whether  an  expan- 
sion of  the  refugee  processing  center  is 
necessary  or  practical. 

Promoting  Refugee  Self-Sufficiency 

The  cost  of  the  refugee  program  brings 
me  to  an  area  which  has  taken  on  in- 
creasing importance  in  the  last  2  years 
and  which  is  a  chief  priority  of  mine— 
the  problems  of  our  domestic  refugee  re- 
settlement program  and,  in  particular, 
the  continuing  high  refugee  dependency 
rates.  While  one  can  argue  over  the  best 
method  of  calculating  a  dependency 
rate,  the  factual  result  remains  the 
same:  public  assistance  for  refugees  re- 
mains the  largest  cost  of  the  domestic 
refugee  resettlement  program.  I  do  not 
question  the  need  to  provide  assistance 
to  refugees  who  honestly  require  assist- 
ance or  who  are  eligible  for  these  pro- 
grams. I  am  seriously  concerned,  how- 
ever, about  the  apparent  misuse  or  over- 
utilization  of  our  refugee  public  assist- 
ance programs.  Many  refugees  appear 
to  regard  public  assistance  as  an  entitle- 
ment. Voluntary  resettlement  agencies 
and  local  welfare  officials  often  do  little 
to  discourage  this  attitude.  Refugee 
public  assistance  is  not  an  entitlement, 
nor  do  I  believe  it  was  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress to  establish  an  entitlement  pro- 
gram. 

My  observation  of  our  domestic  re- 
settlement program  over  the  last  6 
months  inclines  me  to  believe  that  we 
have  lost  the  distinction  between 
refugees  and  other  dependent  groups  in 
this  country  that  has  been  evident  in  vir- 
tually all  refugee  movements  to  the 
United  States  since  World  War  II.  The 
reality  of  that  distinction  was  that 
refugees  should  not  be  viewed  as  long- 
term  dependent  populations. 

The  tools  needed  to  adapt  to  a  new 
society  include  employment  services, 
practical  problem-solving  orientation  and 
adjustment  services,  temporary  main- 
tenance while  preparing  for  employ- 


ment, English-language  training  inte- 
grated with  employment,  and  health 
services.  While  there  are  mainstream 
programs  for  others  in  our  society  who 
need  some  of  the  same  tools,  it  is 
arguable  that  those  programs  are  not 
typically  equipped  to  handle  the  distinc- 
tions posed  by  a  refugee  population. 
Therefore,  while  some  ongoing  pro- 
grams can  be  tapped  and  "sensitized," 
new  approaches  are  necessary  in  other 
human  service  fields. 

I  have  heard  many  comments  from 
people  who  cope  with  refugee  resettle- 
ment at  the  community  level.  I  have 
been  told  many  times  that  they  want  a 
resettlement  program,  not  a  welfare 
program.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  despite 
our  efforts  to  the  contrary  we  have  a 
welfare  program.  There  is  no  more 
urgent  task  in  the  coming  year  than 
making  significant  and  visible  progress 
in  reducing  the  prolonged  use  of  cash 
and  medical  assistance  among  refugees. 

While  I  recognize  that  we  cannot 
totally  remove  refugee  resettlement  ef- 
forts from  traditional  public  assistance 
programs,  I  want  to  assure  this  commit- 
tee that  one  of  my  major  priorities  for 
FY  1983  will  be  a  serious  effort — in  con- 
cert with  Congress,  government  agen- 
cies, States,  and  the  private  voluntary 
sector — to  redefine,  develop,  and  imple- 
ment a  domestic  refugee  resettlement 
program  that  is  innovative,  efficient, 
sustainable,  and  which  provides  realistic 
and  more  effective  incentives  to  self- 
sufficiency  than  are  now  available. 

Americans  have  been  traditionally 
sympathetic  to  refugees.  We  are  moved 
by  what  has  happened  to  the  Kampu- 
cheans  since  1975  or  to  the  Vietnamese 
who  make  a  perilous  voyage  across  the 
South  China  Sea.  But  we  must  once 
again  understand  the  promise  of 
refugees  as  much  as  we  respond  to  their 
trauma.  And  so  must  the  refugees  them- 
selves. Both  parties  should  begin  to  ad- 
just their  expectations  accordingly,  but 
it  is  our  special  responsibility  to  give  the 
refugees  who  come  to  this  country  the 
self-respect  that  comes  from  knowing 
that,  in  spite  of  and  because  of  what 
they  have  been  through,  the  American 
people  expect  them  to  succeed  here. 
Consequently,  self-sufficiency  should  be 
the  fundamental  goal  of  all  refugee  re- 
settlement programs  in  the  United 
States. 

During  FY  1983,  we  will  engage  in  a 
thorough  review  of  our  refugee  pro- 
grams in  an  attempt  to  eliminate  many 
of  the  serious  problems  facing  the  pro- 
gram. We  have  already  begun  some 
specific  program  changes  and  will 
review  other  modifications  during  1983. 


We  are  undertaking  a  series  of  ini- 
tiatives that  will  enhance  our  efforts  to 
assist  refugees  in  more  quickly  achieving 
self-sufficiency.  I  intend  to  focus  on  ef- 
forts on  improving  the  health  and  skills 
of  those  refugees  we  will  accept  before 
they  arrive  in  the  United  States.  For 
certain  groups,  we  are  expanding  the 
English-language  training  and  cultural 
orientation  program  overseas  from  14  to 
24  weeks  and  propose  to  bring  back  to 
the  camps  as  instructors  refugees 
already  resettled  in  the  United  States.  I 
believe  that  successfully  resettled 
refugees,  who  have  gone  through  the 
painful  experience  of  resettlement,  will 
have  an  important  impact  on  those 
refugees  yet  to  come. 

In  the  area  of  health  care,  the 
Japanese  Government  has  agreed  in 
principle  to  donate  substantially  in- 
creased resources  to  design,  equip,  and 
staff  new  clinical  and  laboratory 
facilities  in  the  Bataan  refugee  process- 
ing center.  They  have  similarly  agreed 
to  build  and  equip  a  dental  clinic.  These 
activities  will  substantially  improve  the 
physical  health  of  refugees  before  they 
arrive  and  will  reduce  our  domestic 
health  costs. 

The  Japanese  have  also  agreed  to 
provide  equipment  and  personnel  for  a 
vocational  training  program  in  the 
refugee  processing  center.  This  program 
will  be  developed  in  coordination  with 
the  States,  industry,  and  labor  to  insure 
refugees  are  better  prepared  for  work 
that  is  actually  available  in  areas  where 
they  settle.  These  efforts  will  enhance 
and  improve  the  crucial  linkages  be- 
tween our  overseas  and  domestic  pro- 
grams. If  we  can  more  effectively 
prepare  refugees  for  the  demands  of 
resettlement  in  the  United  States 
through  health  programs,  vocational 
training,  and  language  and  cultural 
orientation  programs  that  are  conducted 
overseas,  we  will  be  better  able  to 
enhance  prospects  for  refugee  self- 
sufficiency  at  less  cost  than  has  been  th( 
case  in  the  past. 

We  see  a  much  greater  role  for 
refugee  mutual  assistance  associations 
here  in  the  United  States— to  help  othei 
refugees  help  themselves,  including 
those  who  have  been  here  for  some  time 
but  have  not  successfully  integrated.  As 
an  example,  we  want  to  see  more  effort 
like  the  Khmer  Cluster  Project  in  which 
the  associations  played  key  roles. 
Welfare  dependency  and  secondary 
migration— two  of  our  biggest  prob- 
lems—were significantly  reduced  amonj 
the  Khmer  who  resettled  under  this  pro 
gram.  Success  was  also  due  to  preselect 
ing  resettlement  sites  and  by  advance 
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consultation  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ments who  received  those  refugees. 

Dr.  Hawkes,  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Refugee  Resettlement  at  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, and  members  of  my  staff  have 
recently  visited  Canada  to  review  their 
refugee  program.  We  are  hopeful  that 
some  aspects  of  the  Canadian  resettle- 
ment experience  may  be  applicable  to 
improving  our  performance  in  the 
United  States. 

We  intend  to  review  the  relationship 
between  medical  assistance  and  cash 
assistance  and  how  the  impact  of  these 
two  programs  on  refugee  resettlement 
might  be  improved.  I  will  review  the 
financial  and  program  relationships  of 
the  voluntary  and  public  sectors,  the 
role  of  state  governments,  and  review 
again  the  reception  and  placement 
grants  to  see  if  we  can  more  effectively 
utilize  this  resource. 

Self-sufficiency  should  be  the  prin- 
cipal goal  of  all  refugee  resettlement 
programs  in  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
only  a  government  effort  but  a  coopera- 
tive venture  deeply  involving  the  volun- 
tary resettlement  agencies  of  this  coun- 
try. Our  refugee  programs  have 
historically  been  an  effort  of  the  com- 
munity and  its  representatives  of  the 
voluntary  resettlement  agencies.  Their 
past  efforts  and  accomplishments  should 
be  recognized  by  this  committee.  They 
should,  as  well,  recognize  our  fervent 
desire  to  see  them  direct  a  greater  por- 
tion of  their  energies  to  assist  those 
refugees  who  have  already  been  brought 
here— often  languishing  in  despair  and 
confusion— while  at  the  same  time 
developing  a  process  that  will  increase 
I  the  success  of  incoming  refugees  to  ad- 
just and  to  reach  early  self-sufficiency. 


Summary 

In  summary,  let  me  say  that  I  believe 
the  international  refugee  problem  is  one 
that  will  be  with  us  for  some  time— cer- 
tainly for  the  remainder  of  this  century. 
The  refugees  who  are  waiting  in  camps 
throughout  the  world  for  a  just  resolu- 
tion of  their  plight  are  the  direct  and 
human  result  of  man's  inability  to 
resolve  his  political  conflicts.  This  Ad- 
ministration, consistent  with  those 
before  it,  maintains  that  refugees  are 
the  responsibility  of  not  one  or  a  few  na- 
tions but  of  the  entire  world  community. 
We  are  prepared  to  contribute  our  fair 
share  and  to  accept  into  this  country  our 
fair  quota  of  those  needing  resettlement. 


Israel's  Participation 
in  the  United  Nations 


SECRETARY'S  STATEMENT, 
OCT.  16,  19821 

Recently  there  have  been  proposals  at 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  in  New  York 
and  at  the  plenipotentiary  conference  of 
the  International  Telecommunication 
Union  (ITU)  in  Nairobi  against  the  con- 
tinued participation  of  Israel  in  those 
organizations.  The  United  States  views 
these  threats  with  grave  concern. 

The  exclusion  of  Israel  from  the 
General  Assembly  or  the  ITU  in  these 
circumstances  would  be  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  the  United  Nations.  In  the 
case  of  the  General  Assembly,  it  would 
be  a  clear-cut  violation  of  the  U.N. 
Charter.  Such  action  defeats  the  very 
purpose  of  the  United  Nations— to 
resolve  disputes  among  nations— by 
creating  further  conflict  and  division.  It 
would  do  grave  damage  to  the  entire 
U.N.  system,  and  it  would  hurt  us  all. 

The  exclusion  of  Israel  from  U.N. 
bodies  would  also  be  a  serious  setback 
for  progress  toward  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  to  which  the  United  States  and 
virtually  all  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions are  committed.  It  would  be  a 
tragic  irony  if  such  moves  against  Israel 
in  the  U.N.  system  were  to  succeed  just 
at  the  time  when  there  is  renewed  hope 
for  progress  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  United  States  has  always  made 
clear  that  any  attack  on  Israel's  right  to 
participate  in  any  U.N.  organization,  if 
successful,  would  have  grave  conse- 
quences for  our  own  continued  participa- 
tion and  support.  As  evidence  of  our 
determination  to  oppose  such  actions, 


We  do  not  expect  to  bear  the  refugee 
burden  alone.  In  this  regard,  the  Ad- 
ministration continues  to  effect  its  inter- 
national refugee  program  through  inter- 
national organizations,  primarily 
UNHCR,  UNRWA,  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  Migration,  UNICEF,  and 
the  ICRC.  Together  with  like-minded 
governments  we  work  for  the  protection 
of  and  assistance  to  refugees  worldwide. 

We  believe,  furthermore,  that  a 
strong  human  rights  policy  and  pressure 
to  end  the  injustices  that  create  refugees 
must  be  major  parts  of  any  Administra- 
tion's foreign  policy.  Ultimately,  the  fun- 
damental solution  to  the  world's  refugee 


we  withdrew  our  delegation  from  the 
conference  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  following  the 
wrongful  rejection  of  Israel's  credentials 
on  September  24,  announced  that  we 
would  reassess  our  participation  in  the 
IAEA,  and  suspended  participation  in  a 
broad  range  of  agency  activities.  Pend- 
ing the  outcome  of  our  reassessment,  we 
are  making  no  further  payments  to  the 
IAEA.  We  will  take  such  action  in  other 
U.N.  organizations  if  there  are  similar 
moves. 

If  Israel  were  excluded  from  the 
General  Assembly,  the  United  States 
would  withdraw  from  participation  in 
the  Assembly  and  would  withhold  pay- 
ments to  the  United  Nations  until 
Israel's  right  to  participate  was 
restored. 

We  would  also  withdraw  our  delega- 
tion from  the  ITU  plenipotentiary  con- 
ference in  Nairobi  if  Israel  were  ex- 
cluded and  suspend  further  payments  to 
that  organization.  The  ITU,  the  IAEA, 
and  other  technical  agencies  must  not  be 
undermined  or  destroyed  by  such  polit- 
ical attacks  on  the  rights  of  member 
states. 

We  trust  that  the  majority  of  nation 
members  of  the  United  Nations  and  all 
its  agencies  recognize  the  grave  dangers 
of  any  further  attacks  on  Israel's  right 
to  participate  in  U.N.  bodies  and  will 
work  to  turn  aside  such  initiatives. 


^ade  available  to  news  correspondents 
by  acting  Department  spokesman  Susan 
Pittman.  ■ 


problem  is  not  resettlement  but  the 
reversal  of  the  current  political  climate 
in  the  world  today  where  the  number  of 
countries  affording  their  citizens  basic 
human  rights  and  dignity  continues  to 
shrink. 


irThe  complete  transcript  of  the  hearings 
will  be  published  by  the  committee  and  will 
be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.  20402.  ■ 
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Reflections  Among 
Neighbors 


by  Secretary  Shultz 


Address  before  the 

Organization  of  American  States  (OAS) 

General  Assembly  on  November  17,  19821 


I'm  here  more  to  listen  than  to  talk. 
Moreover,  though  I  have  visited  nearly 
all  of  the  countries  represented  in  our 
organization — some  of  them  many 
times— this  is  the  first  time  I  have  par- 
ticipated in  a  meeting  of  the  OAS. 

Last  February,  in  the  speech  before 
the  OAS  Permanent  Council  in  which  he 
announced  the  Caribbean  Basin  initia- 
tive, President  Reagan  emphasized  the 
major  themes  of  his  Administration's 
Latin  American  policy:  democracy,  self- 
determination,  economic  development, 
and  collective  security.  "These  two  great 
land  masses  north  and  south,"  he  said, 
"...  can  show  the  world  that  our  many 
nations  can  live  in  peace,  each  with  its 
own  customs  and  language  and  culture 
but  sharing  a  love  for  freedom  and  a 
determination  to  resist  outside  ideologies 
that  would  take  us  back  to  colonialism." 
Less  than  2  weeks  from  now  the  Presi- 
dent will  begin  a  visit  to  Latin  America 
that  is  a  personal  expression  of  this  vi- 
sion of  a  cooperative  effort  aimed  at  full 
development  of  the  enormous  human 
and  economic  potential  concentrated  in 
this  hemisphere. 

I  come  today  before  this  General 
Assembly  convinced  that  the  inter- 
American  system  is  vital  to  peace  and 
security  for  the  nations  of  this  hemi- 
sphere. We  have,  over  the  years,  formu- 
lated a  juridical  base  for  keeping  the 
peace,  for  resolving  disputes,  and  even 
for  the  sovereignty  of  our  nations.  Inde- 
pendence, sovereignty,  and  noninterven- 


Secretary  Shultz  and  Ambassador  J. 
William  Middendorf  II,  U.S.  Permanent 
Representative  to  the  OAS.  (Department  of  state 
photo) 
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tion  are  themes  that  run  through  our 
charter,  the  record  of  our  meetings,  and 
our  inter- American  experience.  We  have 
advanced  these  ideas  further  than  other 
collective  bodies,  and  we  have  been  well 
served  by  them. 

I  don't  propose  even  to  try  to  cover 
every  issue  before  this  assembly  but 
rather  to  concentrate  on  a  few  of  my 
main  reflections  as  I  join  this  discussion 
among  neighbors  and  friends. 

War  and  Peace 

One  set  of  reflections  is  about  the  nature 
of  the  Inter- American  system  itself— of 
which  this  unique  organization  is  the  for- 
mal expression,  and  the  OAS  Charter 
and  Rio  treaty  the  formal  guarantees, 
but  which  also  consists  of  a  great  net- 
work of  bilateral  and  multilateral  rela- 
tionships among  the  American  states. 

Geography  makes  us  neighbors. 
History,  religion,  and  the  shared  ex- 
perience of  the  frontier  make  us  friends. 
There  is  far  more  that  unites  us  in  this 
hemisphere  than  can  ever  divide  us. 
That  in  itself  is  enough  to  explain  why 
each  of  us  participates  in  the  system. 
But  it  is  probably  not  what  has  made  the 
system  durable  and  valuable. 

The  striking  thing  to  me,  thinking 
over  what  has  occurred  in  our  lifetimes, 
is  the  success  the  American  states  have 
had  in  preventing  war.  True  enough, 
there  was  the  Chaco  war  in  the  1930s; 
then  conflicts  between  Costa  Rica  and 
Nicaragua,  Ecuador  and  Peru,  and  El 
Salvador  and  Honduras;  most  recently, 
the  tragic  South  Atlantic  crisis  we  tried 
so  hard  to  prevent.  Also,  there  have 
been  violent  insurgencies,  often  manipu- 
lated from  outside. 

But  for  all  the  territorial  disputes 
that  divide  us,  for  all  the  internal  strug- 
gles that  threaten  us,  these  are  the  only 
instances  of  war  between  states  in  a  half 
century  in  which  every  other  part  of  the 
world  has  been  convulsed  in  war.  In  a 
climate  of  general  security,  we  each 
have  been  able  to  avoid  the  levels  of 
military  expenditures  that  countries  in 
other  less  fortunate  regions  could  not 
dispense  with.  The  developing  countries 
of  the  Americas  have  been  able  to  limit 
defense  spending  to  1.4%  of  gross  na- 
tional product,  a  quarter  of  what  the 
developing  world  as  a  whole  spends  on 
military  preparations.  And  although  our 
global  responsibilities  impose  a  heavy 
burden  of  military  expenditures,  the 
United  States  does  not  and  need  not  for- 
tify borders  with  its  neighbors. 


One  reason  why  the  inter-American 
system  has  proved  so  durable  and 
valuable  must  be  that  in  most  cases  it 
has  kept  the  peace.  Since  1948,  the  OAS 
has  been  called  upon  formally  or  infor- 
mally on  no  less  than  50  separate  occa- 
sions involving  the  settlement  of 
disputes.  From  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
to  local  border  conflicts,  the  inter- 
American  system  has  contributed,  often 
decisively,  to  keeping  the  peace. 

But  will  it  in  the  future?  We  know 
that  war  came  to  the  South  Atlantic 
despite  our  efforts.  We  know  that  turbu- 
lence in  Central  America,  where  local 
conflicts  have  been  exploited  from  the 
outside,  can  threaten  the  peace.  And 
despite  a  variety  of  agreements  and 
even  treaties,  we  are  well  aware  that  it 
has  been  a  long  time  since  one  of  the 
territorial  disputes  among  us  has  been 
definitively  settled. 

Once  actually  confronted  with  crisis, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  we  will  all  react 
with  good  intentions,  urging  negotia- 
tions, offering  good  offices.  But  recent 
experience  suggests  that  could  be  too 
late.  Good  intentions  matter,  but  they 
are  not  enough. 

Take  Central  America  as  an  exam- 
ple. Everyone  seems  to  be  talking  peace. 
Yet  most  states  in  this  area  are  chal- 
lenged by  insurgency.  They  are  threat- 
ened by  economic  and  political  strife. 
They  have  brought  in  foreign  military 
advisers,  in  one  country  in  very  large 
numbers. 

Clearly,  no  strategy  for  peace  can 
succeed  if  those  who  take  up  arms 
against  their  fellow  citizens  and  neigh- 
bors go  unopposed.  That  principle  ap- 
plies in  Central  America  as  well  as  else- 
where. Peace  is  impossible  without 
security.  Our  security  assistance  pro- 
grams, for  El  Salvador  and  for  our 
other  threatened  friends,  stem  from  that 
basic  consideration.  Neither  democracy, 
nor  human  rights,  nor  socioeconomic 
equity  are  possible  in  a  climate  of  in- 
security, where  hostile  neighbors  or 
violent  internal  minorities  make  war  on 
society. 

But  if  peace  requires  strength, 
strength  in  turn  infuses  an  obligation  to 
make  peace.  Fortunately,  not  all  of  the 
conditions  for  war  are  present  in  Cen- 
tral America.  Most  states  still  lack  the 
major  offensive  weapons  that  would  be 
needed  for  an  attack  on  their  neighbors. 
That  may  give  us  our  opening.  Why 
shouldn't  we  encourage  the  governments 
of  Central  America  to  agree,  all  of  them, 
on  a  basis  of  reciprocity  and  strict  verifi- 
cation, not  to  import  major  offensive 
weapons? 
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Clearly  that's  only  part  of  the  solu- 
tion, but  it  would  be  a  start.  There  will 
be  danger  to  peace  as  long  as  foreign 
troops  or  military  advisers  are  present. 
Why  not  go  for  agreement  among  Cen- 
tral American  countries,  again  on  a 
basis  of  reciprocity  and  verification,  to 
reduce  their  numbers  to  some  low 
agreed  level  or  to  zero?  The  same 
treatment— reciprocity  and  verifica- 
tion—could be  applied  to  practical 
mutual  undertakings  to  end  any  and  all 
support  for  violent  activity  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  others. 

As  you  think  about  it,  other  steps 
would  be  necessary  as  well.  Internal  con- 
flicts threaten  to  spill  over  borders,  so 
each  state  should  be  encouraged  to 
create  processes  by  which  internal 
adversaries  can  be  reconciled,  human 
rights  respected,  and  political  competi- 
tion substituted  for  violent  confronta- 
tion. 

Reconciliation  leads  to  that  funda- 
mental value,  democracy.  We  all  know 
that  in  the  end  there  is  no  enduring 
stability  and  legitimacy  without  it.  We 
also  know  that  democracies  are  far  less 
likely  to  go  to  war  than  governments 
whose  leaders  need  not  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  people.  In  Central  America 
the  democratic  transformation  of  all  the 
states  in  the  area  is  not  only  a  desirable 
step  that  each  may  set  for  itself;  it  may 
well  be  a  precondition  for  a  durable 
peace. 

A  number  of  countries,  meeting  in 
San  Jose  recently,  went  through  a 
similar  thought  process,  trying  to  iden- 
tify the  conditions  for  peace  in  the  area. 
If  the  countries  of  Central  America 
could  all  agree  on  these  conditions,  the 
next  step  would  be  to  begin  to  discuss 
how  they  could  be  implemented.  My 
point  is  simple.  If  you  can  identify  the 
fundamental  elements  of  a  problem,  you 
have  some  chance  of  solving  it.  If  you 
can't,  no  amount  of  negotiations  or  good 
offices  will  help. 

And,  of  course,  should  one  Central 
American  country  attack  another,  the 
Rio  treaty  is  there  to  protect  the  victim 
and  restore  peace.  If  it  is  clear  in  ad- 
vance that  it  will  be  invoked,  the  treaty 
will  have  a  deterrent  effect — as  it  has 
had  in  so  many  circumstances  since  it 
was  signed. 

Of  course,  the  Central  American 
situation  is  not  the  only  threat  to  hemi- 
spheric peace.  The  South  Atlantic  war  of 
this  spring  has  reminded  us  of  how 
many  boundary  and  territorial  disputes 
remain  unsettled  in  our  region  and  of 
the  potential  cost  of  leaving  these  un- 
addressed. 
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The  United  States,  while  traditional- 
ly neutral  on  the  particular  claims 
asserted  in  regional  territorial  and  boun- 
dary disputes,  is  not  neutral  on  the  over- 
riding principle  of  peaceful  dispute 
settlement.  This  implies  an  obligation  on 
both  parties  to  a  dispute  to  seek  effec- 
tive means  of  peaceful  resolution,  either 
by  negotiations,  perhaps  with  OAS 
assistance,  or  by  recourse  to  the  various 
means  of  judicial,  arbitral,  conciliation, 
and  other  third-party  devices  available 
under  multilateral  and  regional  agree- 
ments or  ad  hoc.  International  law  pro- 
vides a  variety  of  means;  the  will  to  use 
these  means  has  been  too  often  lacking. 
The  OAS  pioneered  the  development  of 
international  mechanisms  for  such  pur- 
poses throughout  this  century;  it  must 
now  show  leadership  in  promoting  their 
use. 

This  is  advice  that  the  United  States 
itself  follows:  We  are  currently  in  litiga- 
tion with  Canada,  in  a  special  chamber 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice, 
over  the  delineation  of  our  important 
maritime  boundary  in  the  Gulf  of  Maine. 

Earlier  this  month  we  were  pleased 
to  support  a  balanced  resolution  on  the 
Falklands/Malvinas  question  in  the 
United  Nations.  We  could  support  in  this 
body  a  similar  resolution.  We  hope  that 
both  actions  will  prove  effective  in  pro- 
moting a  peaceful  solution  to  this 
dispute. 

Finally,  let  me  take  one  more  case — 
nuclear  explosives.  We  are  undertaking 
a  new  effort  to  persuade  the  Soviet 
Union  that  its  security  and  that  of  the 
United  States  can  be  protected  and 
enhanced  by  reducing  the  numbers  of 
nuclear  weapons.  While  that  effort  pro- 
ceeds, there  is  a  strategy  open  to  us  to 
avoid  the  introduction  or  creation  of 
nuclear  arms  in  those  countries  of  the 
hemisphere  which  have  so  far  been  free 
of  them.  This  is  the  strategy  conceived 
and  launched  at  Tlatelolco  in  1967  to 
protect  against  the  use  or  threat  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  which  led  to  a  trea- 
ty already  in  effect  for  22  Latin  Ameri- 
can and  Caribbean  countries.  One  of  the 
most  potentially  serious  sources  of  ten- 
sion and  war  could  be  eliminated  if  the 
nuclear-weapons-free  zone  of  the 
Tlatelolco  treaty  were  to  be  ratified  by 
all  eligible  states. 

In  sum,  the  inter-American  system 
has  helped  produce  a  great  achievement: 
a  general  if  not  total  freedom  from  war. 
Preserving  that  achievement  is  a  major 
challenge  for  the  future. 


Economic  Management 

My  second  group  of  reflections  concerns 
the  management  of  our  economies.  We 
are  all  members  of  the  world  economy 
and  not  dependent  on  the  inter-Ameri- 
can system  for  the  management  of  our 
economies  in  the  same  way  we  are  for 
the  preservation  of  peace.  Yet  what 
each  of  us  does— in  the  management  or 
mismanagement  of  our  domestic 
economies — can  greatly  affect  others  in 
the  hemisphere  positively  or  negatively. 

For  the  developing  countries  of  the 
hemisphere,  this  last  generation  has 
been  a  period  of  soaring  growth.  The 
motors  of  that  growth— savings  and  in- 
vestment—have been  largely  fueled  from 
within.  For  example,  gross  savings  are 
now  about  22%  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct, among  the  highest  in  the  world.  But 
external  factors— substantial  expansion 
of  markets  in  the  United  States  for 
hemispheric  exports;  the  opening  up  of 
trade  within  South  America,  within  Cen- 
tral America,  and  within  the  Caribbean; 
the  development  of  new  markets  in 
Europe  and  Japan;  major  increases  in 
private  investment,  in  borrowings  from 
multilateral  development  banks,  and 
above  all  in  commercial  bank  loans- 
have  contributed  much  too.  U.S.  imports 
from  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean 
have  grown  from  $4  billion  in  1960  to 
$39  billion  in  1980,  which  averages  out 
to  a  compound  growth  rate  of  more  than 
12%  a  year  for  the  last  20  years.  This  is 
in  nominal  terms  and  includes  the  price 
escalation  on  petroleum,  but  even  so  it  is 
impressive  when  compared  to  U.S.  infla- 
tion, which  averaged  about  5%  during 
this  period. 

The  mix  between  internal  and  exter- 
nal factors  has  varied  from  country  to 
country.  In  some  cases  favorable  exter- 
nal conditions  have  compensated  for 
domestic  rigidities;  in  others,  un- 
favorable external  developments  have 
undermined  otherwise  sound  develop- 
ment plans.  One  point  is  evident:  Size 
has  not  been  a  determinant  of  success. 
You  don't  have  to  be  large  to  succeed. 

Until  recently,  the  balance  was  posi- 
tive: We  were  all  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
growth— the  developing  countries  of  the 
hemisphere  at  the  phenomenal  rate  of 
nearly  6%  a  year  in  real  terms  for  20 
years.  Put  another  way,  the  economic 
size  of  Latin  America  has  tripled  in  ab- 
solute terms  since  1960.  And  although 
much  of  the  conventional  wisdom  em- 
phasizes diversification  of  trade, 
Western  Hemisphere  countries  still  mat- 
ter enormously  to  each  other.  In  1980, 


trade  within  the  hemisphere  as  a 
whole— including  Canada— came  to  $155 
billion,  42%  of  the  hemisphere's  total 
trade  with  the  world.  Latin  America 
taken  as  a  whole  is  the  United  States' 
biggest  customer. 

Now  we  are  all  in  a  period  of  adjust- 
ment, including  the  United  States.  Many 
of  us,  including  the  United  States,  must 
compress  our  budget  deficits  and  control 
our  money  supply  if  we  are  to  master  in 
flation  and  create  the  conditions  for 
renewed  growth.  This  is  a  process  that 
begins  at  home,  where  we  must  each  ac- 
cept primary  responsibility  for  correct- 
ing the  excesses  of  the  recent  past.  But 
falling  world  trade  volume;  interest 
rates  that,  though  falling,  are  still  high; 
the  threat  of  protectionism;  the  backlash 
of  one  country's  cutback  on  another's 
trade;  and  the  ripple  effects  of  one  coun 
try's  financial  difficulties  on  another— all 
complicate  our  individual  adjustment. 

Nothing  would  be  more  devastating 
than  a  wave  of  import  protectionism 
now.  Yet  such  a  wave  threatens  to  bursi 
in  a  number  of  countries,  including  my 
own.  As  is  often  the  case,  the  way  to 
avoid  going  backward  is  to  go  forward. 
Our  best  collective  tactic,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  to  build  in  new  worldwide  de- 
fenses through  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)-a  joint 
standstill  in  protectionist  measures  and 
a  commitment  to  broaden  and  deepen 
the  GATT  in  North-South  trade  and 
trade  in  services.  That  is  the  task  of  the 
GATT  ministerial  that  convenes  next 
week.  It  is  a  task  to  which  each  and 
every  one  of  us  must  contribute,  for  the 
inevitable  alternative  to  keeping  the 
world  trading  system  mutually  open  is 
the  kind  of  disaster  that  engulfed  the 
world  in  the  1930s. 

It  would  be  equally  devastating  if 
debtors  and  creditors  were  to  fail  to  fin< 
those  mutual  accommodations  that  will 
permit  borrowing  countries  to  have  sus- 
tained access  to  the  financial  markets. 
Just  as  borrowers  must  cut  their  curren 
account  deficits,  raise  domestic  interest 
rates,  and  keep  exchange  rates  realistic, 
so  lenders  should  in  some  cases  be  read; 
to  restructure  or,  in  exceptional  cases, 
reschedule.  Borrowers  must  look 
realistically  to  their  responsibilities.  Anc 
lenders  should  recognize  that  stabiliza- 
tion programs  will  be  more  likely  to  sue 
ceed  if  accompanied  by  net  flows  of  new 
money. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund 
can  play  an  essential  role  in  this  process 
by  providing  new  money  on  a  selective 
basis  while  helping  countries  to  define 
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stabilization  programs.  And  in  some 
;ases  individual  countries  can  ap- 
Dropriately  facilitate  the  adjustment  by 
3roviding  short-term  credit  to  allow  time 
;o  negotiate  a  Fund  agreement,  as  in 
he  case  of  the  credit  arranged  for  Mex- 
co  in  August. 

This  is  a  long  chain  of  actions  that 
nust  be  taken  in  a  mutually  supportive 
way.  It  starts  at  home.  It  requires  sacri- 
fices. It  involves  both  private  entities 
ind  governments.  And  it  will  require  a 
ligh  order  of  mutual  confidence  to  suc- 
ceed. But  we  must  succeed.  It  is  quite 
:lear  that  the  penalties  for  failure  could 
ae  enormous. 

Beyond  the  adjustment,  of  course, 
will  come  the  recovery.  The  U.S. 
sconomy  is  now  poised  for  just  that.  As 
always  it  will  succeed  only  if  there  is 
new  investment  and  new  savings.  But  it 
is  not  too  early  to  begin  thinking 
through  the  requirements  for  sustained 
growth  in  the  hemisphere.  Having  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  world's 
growth  potential,  this  hemisphere  should 
provide  a  substantial  impulse  to  the  re- 
newed momentum  for  global  expansion. 

The  Balance  of  Interdependence 

That  brings  me  to  my  third  set  of  reflec- 
tions, on  what  you  might  call  the 
balance  of  our  interdependence.  No  one 
doubts  that  we  depend  vitally  on  each 
other,  for  our  prosperity,  for  our  securi- 
ty, for  peace.  We  can  celebrate  it— or  we 
can  deplore  it— but  it  is  a  fact.  This 
year's  crises— in  finance,  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  in  Central  America— have 
underscored  it. 

But  it  is  also  natural  that  we  should 
each  be  concerned  about  the  balance  of 
mutual  accommodation.  Some  of  the 
most  difficult  and  important  questions  in 
international  relations  revolve  around 
relations  among  neighbors.  If  we  have 
to  adjust  our  economies,  who  should  ad- 
just more  or  most?  If  we  must  compro- 
mise to  keep  the  peace,  who  should  go 
the  longest  way?  And  how  do  you  meas- 
ure it? 

I  think  we  all  agree  that  matters 
such  as  these  must  not  be  decided  simp- 
ly by  might  or  size  but  by  principle  and 
concept.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  we 
should  attempt  to  write  a  book  of  codes 
anticipating  every  situation  and  dic- 
tating pre-agreed  rules  of  the  game.  But 
we  should  always  be  prepared  to  ex- 
amine together  the  justice  and  consist- 
ency of  our  actions,  so  that  a  balance  ac- 
ceptable to  all  can  emerge. 


One  important  way  of  extending  the 
range  of  long-term  options— at  least  for 
some  of  the  most  vulnerable  states— is 
the  Caribbean  Basin  initiative.  President 
Reagan's  trade  and  investment  pro- 
posals will  be  up  for  decision  in  the  Con- 
gress later  this  month.  These  trade  and 
investment  incentives  exemplify  the 
creative  mutual  adjustments  needed  to 
spur  growth.  They  will  help  to  unleash 
in  behalf  of  long-term  growth  the  drive 
of  the  private  sector  as  an  engine  of 
development  financing,  technical  innova- 
tion, and  productive  employment.  The 
stimulus  they  will  provide  will  go  far  to 
insuring  the  productivity  of  the 
emergency  assistance  already  being  dis- 
bursed. 

The  breadth  and  originality  of  the 
Caribbean  Basin  initiative  have  led  to 
some  interesting  side  effects.  One  is  that 
we  have  decided  to  increase  special 
funds  to  the  OAS  to  provide  training  op- 
portunities for  Caribbean  Basin  coun- 
tries. Another  is  the  realization  that 
most  of  the  peoples  of  the  hemisphere 
now  live  in  countries  that  have  attained 
relatively  advanced  levels  of  develop- 
ment. These  so-called  middle-income 
countries  properly  receive  less  tradi- 
tional public  assistance  than  do  poorer 
countries — yet  they  are  also,  precisely 
because  of  their  relative  development, 
countries  that  are  ready  for  new  kinds 
of  partnership  to  accelerate  balanced 
development.  The  issue  here,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  less  one  of  money  rather  than  of 
dynamism,  creativity,  and  entrepreneur- 
ship.  But  it  is  an  issue  very  much  worth 
keeping  in  mind  as  we  seek  ways  to 
develop  greater  balance  within  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

Democracy 

Finally,  let  me  conclude  with  a  word 
about  democracy  in  the  hemisphere.  Our 
record  is  uneven.  For  some  countries — 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Mexico,  Vene- 
zuela, Barbados,  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  in- 
deed most  of  the  Caribbean — democratic 
institutions  have  functioned  without  in- 
terruption for  a  generation  and  more. 
Other  countries  have  faced  instability 
despite  long  democratic  periods.  A  few 
have  experienced  only  interludes  of 
democratic  governance. 

But  what  is  most  striking  is  that 
democracy  is  everywhere  the  hemi- 
sphere's recurring  ideal  and  practical 
standard.  In  fact,  our  collective  commit- 
ment is  so  strong  that  sometimes  I  think 


even  the  criticism  of  our  failings  is  in- 
tensified by  it.  Certainly,  the  Inter- 
American  Human  Rights  Commission 
has  no  equal  in  any  other  region  of  the 
world. 

Am  I  not  right  in  thinking  that  our 
practice  of  democracy  is  making  prog- 
ress? In  the  last  few  years,  Ecuador, 
Honduras,  and  Peru  have  all  fully  re- 
affirmed their  democratic  traditions. 
The  Dominican  Republic  has  sustained 
its  newer  tradition.  Brazil's  abertura,  so 
strikingly  underscored  by  Monday's  elec- 
tions, has  been  underway  for  a  decade. 
And  today,  Argentina's  and  Uruguay's 
commitment  to  a  return  to  democratic 
politics,  Bolivia's  new  elected  govern- 
ment, and  the  democratic  transforma- 
tion in  El  Salvador — all  offer  genuine 
hope  for  the  future. 

I  know  that  much  remains  to  be  ac- 
complished, that  sharp  swings  have 
taken  place  in  the  past,  that  gains 
already  made  have  not  in  all  cases  been 
fully  consolidated.  But  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  our  membership — 21 — now 
have  governments  chosen  through  open, 
competitive  elections.  And  more  will 
soon  join  that  list. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
President  Reagan's  trip  to  several  coun- 
tries of  Latin  America  beginning  the  end 
of  this  month  is,  in  fact,  to  underscore 
this  democratic  momentum,  to  bolster  it, 
and  to  emphasize  our  own  firm  commit- 
ment to  that  process. 

If  this  trend  holds,  it  will  be  the 
greatest  achievement  of  the  Americas.  I 
can  think  of  no  more  urgent  business  for 
this  organization  than  to  find  ways  in 
which  the  gains  for  democracy  already 
made  can  be  protected  and  additional 
gains  made.  For  democracy  strengthens 
both  the  peace  and  the  ability  to 
cooperate. 
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System  of  Justice  in  El  Salvador 


by  Deane  R.  Hinton 

Address  prepared  for  delivery  before 
the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
San  Salvador  on  October  29,  1982.  Mr. 
Hinton  is  U.S.  Ambassador  to  El 
Salvador. 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to  be 
speaking  once  again  at  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Fifteen  months 
ago,  I  spoke  to  you  in  my  initial  address 
in  El  Salvador  about  U.S.  policy  and  its 
compatability  with  the  goals  so  elo- 
quently expressed  in  the  armed  forces 
proclamation  of  October  15,  1979. 

Today  I  want  to  stress  the  constancy 
of  American  policy,  to  assess  briefly 
progress  made  and  set-backs  borne 
these  last  15  months,  and  then  to  ad- 
dress a  critical  issue  which  in  my  opinion 
requires  a  solution  if  the  democratic 
process  in  El  Salvador  is  not  to  be 
frustrated. 


U.S.  Policy  Aims 

The  aims  of  our  policy  remain  exactly  as 
I  outlined  them  to  you  on  July  31,  1981: 

•  To  help  a  friendly  neighbor  defend 
itself  against  an  armed  insurrection 
aided  and  manipulated  by  Cuba; 

•  To  help  resolve  the  structural 
problems  which  beset  this  country; 

•  To  help  the  people  to  decide  their 
own  destiny  through  the  electoral  proc- 
ess; and 

•  To  stimulate  political  reconcilia- 
tion in  El  Salvador. 

In  these  past  15  months,  El  Salva- 
dor and  Salvadorans  have  come  a  long 
way.  Although  much  remains  to  be 
done,  the  democratic  process  is  working. 
March  28,  1982,  is  a  day  that  will  live 
forever  in  all  of  our  memories. 


Progress  and  Set-Backs 

Fifteen  months  ago  in  discussing  the 
war  and  paying  deserved  tribute  to  your 
armed  forces,  I  urged  on  you  the  need 
for  unity  in  the  face  of  the  common 
enemy.  Since  I  spoke,  the  armed  forces, 
in  defending  our  common  heritage 
against  Marxist  subversives  supported 
by  Nicaragua,  Cuba,  and  others  of 
similar  totalitarian  persuasion,  have  in- 
curred over  4,000  additional  casualties. 
The  price  is  a  heavy  one,  but  El 
Salvador's  Army  is  slowly  but  surely 
winning  the  war. 


This  war  effort  is  now  supported  by 
a  government  of  national  unity.  Four 
political  parties  share  a  common  commit- 
ment to  the  objectives  of  President 
Magana's  Administration.  As  spelled  out 
in  the  Apeneca  pact,  these  objectives  are 
peace,  democratization,  human  rights, 
economic  recuperation,  consolidation  of 
the  reforms,  confidence  and  security, 
and  the  improvement  of  El  Salvador's 
image  abroad.  The  United  States  is 
proud  to  be  cooperating  with  and  assist- 
ing a  government  dedicated  to  achieve- 
ment of  such  aims. 

Much  is  required  for  success.  The 
democratic  reform  process  so  stunningly 
progressing  here,  despite  civil  conflict, 
depends  not  only  on  political  tolerance, 
freedom  of  expression,  economic  re- 
covery, commitment  to  social  justice, 
and  resolute  military  defense  but  also  on 
civic  commitment  to  make  the  rule  of 
law  a  living  reality.  It  is  not  enough  that 
El  Salvador's  Constitution  and  laws  pro- 
tect individual  rights,  that  El  Salvador 
subscribes  to  a  long  list  of  international 
human  rights  conventions.  The  reality 
must  change  to  more  closely  match  the 
ideal. 

Reflecting  today  on  my  experiences 
in  El  Salvador,  I  would  no  doubt  be  well 
advised  to  talk  of  other  things— perhaps 
to  talk  of  the  economy,  of  the  private 
sector's  determined  efforts  to  keep 
working  despite  everything,  including 
the  sad  practice  of  some  Salvadorans 
blowing  up  the  economic  infrastructure 
and  other  Salvadorans  keeping  desper- 
ately needed  capital  outside  the  country; 
of  what  I  consider  to  be,  in  war 
economy  conditions,  sound  governmental 
policy;  and  of  American  economic  as- 
sistance—over $230  million  this  year.  Or 
perhaps  I  should  analyze  basic  issues 
posed  by  enormous  population  pressure 
and  rapid  population  growth.  Another 
subject,  for  another  day,  might  be  reflec- 
tions on  educational  requirements  to 
prepare  citizens  for  their  critical  role  in 
a  functioning  democracy. 

But,  for  better  or  worse,  today  I 
want  to  talk  of  a  subject  so  many  of  you, 
because  of  indifference  or  shame  or  fear 
or  for  what  other  reason  I  know  not, 
leave  in  eloquent  silence. 

Criminal  System  Issue 

Neither  internal  confidence  nor  external 
support  can  long  survive  here  in  the 
absence  of  an  effective  system  of 


criminal  justice.  Until  all  are  protected 
by  the  law,  until  all  are  subject  to  the 
law,  El  Salvador  will  lack  a  fundamenta 
prerequisite  for  a  healthy  society  and,  I 
might  add,  for  a  healthy  economy. 

In  the  first  2  weeks  of  this  month, 
at  least  68  humans  beings  were 
murdered  in  El  Salvador  under  cir- 
cumstances which  are  familiar  to 
everyone  here.  Every  day  we  receive 
new  reports  of  disappearances  under 
tragic  circumstances.  American  citizens 
in  El  Salvador  have  been  among  the 
murdered,  among  the  disappeared.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  muGh  of  the  world  is 
predisposed  to  believe  the  worst  of  a 
system  which  almost  never  brings  to 
justice  either  those  who  perpetrate  the; 
acts  or  those  who  order  them?  The 
"Mafia"  must  be  stopped.  Your  survival 
depends  on  it.  The  guerrillas  of  this 
Mafia,  every  bit  as  much  as  the  guer- 
rillas of  Morazan  and  Chalatenango,  ar 
destroying  El  Salvador. 

The  battle  has  been  joined.  Both  th 
civilian  and  military  authorities  of  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  have  spoke 
out  unequivocally  against  the  abuses  of 
basic  human  rights.  They  have  backed 
up  their  words  with  action.  They  have 
begun  the  process  of  bringing  to  justice 
those  who  commit  crimes  under  what- 
ever banner— no  matter  who  they  migl 
be. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  determinec 
efforts  have  cut  the  number  of  deaths 
attributable  to  political  violence  to  a 
third  or  less  of  what  it  was  a  few  years 
ago,  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
can  current  levels  be  considered  accept 
able  by  any  civilized  person. 

Extremists  of  left  and  right  contin 
to  murder  wantonly,  apparently  basing 
their  despicable  actions  on  rumor,  ideo 
logical  persuasion,  heresay,  and  persor 
animosity.  Common  criminals  are  havii 
a  field  day.  There  is  no  doubt  that  El 
Salvador's  political  agony  provides  cov 
for  common  thugs.  Everyone  here 
knows  that  kidnapping  for  criminal  gai 
has  been  carried  out  under  the  guise  o: 
political  action.  The  problem  exists  at 
every  step  of  the  criminal  justice  proc- 
ess. Who  among  you  is  not  intimidated 

by  it? 

Who  dares  to  speak  out  when  you 
witness  a  person  being  dragged  off  by 
"heavily  armed  men  in  civilian  clothes" 
in  the  middle  of  the  night?  Who  will 
bear  witness  to  murder?  Where  are  su 
ficiently  trained  detectives  to  investiga 
the  wave  of  crimes  committed  daily? 
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Are  there  anywhere  near  enough 
aroperly  trained  and  rewarded  pros- 
ecutors to  deal  with  the  violence  in  the 
society  as  to  make  successful  prosecu- 
tion virtually  impossible  for  any  but  a 
self-confessed  criminal?  Are  judges  suffi- 
;iently  protected  and  isolated  so  as  to 
assure  verdicts  based  neither  on  bribery 
nor  on  fear?  Can  the  prison  system  ab- 
sorb and  control  those  who  should  be 
convicted? 

These  are  questions  with  which  all 
civilized  societies  must  deal,  but  it  is  sad 
to  see  a  society  in  which  the  answers  are 
so  painfully  and  consistently  inadequate. 

If  you  are  not  convinced  that  I  am 
talking  about  a  fundamental  and  critical 
problem,  consider  these  facts.  Since 
1979  perhaps  as  many  as  30,000  Salva- 
dorans  have  been  killed  illegally;  that  is, 
not  in  battle.  Less  than  1,500  cases  of 
"crimes  against  the  person" — 
that  is,  homicide,  assault,  and  bat- 
tery—have been  prosecuted  before  your 
courts.  Most  striking  of  all,  there  have 
been  less  than  200  convictions  for  these 
crimes. 

What  Can  the  U.S.  Do? 

This  is  El  Salvador's  problem.  El 
Salvador  must  solve  it.  The  United 
States  can  do  some  things  to  help.  We, 
for  instance,  can  and  do  insist  on  our 
legitimate  right  to  assure  that  justice  is 
done  in  the  case  of  murdered  American 
citizens.  We  hope  that  successful  pros- 
ecution of  these  crimes  will  open  the 
'door  for  similar  success  in  crimes  involv- 
ing Salvadoran  citizens.  That  is  why  I 
believe  that  the  successful  prosecution  of 
these  cases  is  just  as  essential  for  the 
future  of  the  Salvadoran  criminal  justice 
1  system  as  it  is  for  the  continuance  of 
U.S.  assistance. 

To  further  this  cause,  we  can  pro- 
vide the  technical  assistance  of  the 
'  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI)  in 
using  modern  investigation  techniques. 
We  stand  ready  to  provide  assistance  to 
;the  Government  and  courts  of  El 
j  Salvador  in  the  reform  of  the  criminal 
1  justice  system.  Personally,  however,  I 
'  believe  needed  assistance  could  better 
I  come  from  other  Latin  countries  where 
]  a  modernized  Napoleonic  Code  applies. 
i  But  all  will  come  to  naught  unless  the 
|  will  exists  in  this  country  to  make  it 
i  happen,  unless  the  will  exists  to  punish 
[■  those  who  are  responsible,  regardless  of 
their  station  in  life. 

Finally,  as  the  representative  of  the 
!  United  States  in  El  Salvador,  I  can  try 


to  communicate  as  clearly  and  honestly 
as  I  can  the  sentiments  of  the  American 
people,  the  Congress,  and  the  Adminis- 
tration on  this  subject.  The  message  is 
simple:  El  Salvador  must  have  substan- 
tial progress  on  bringing  the  murders  of 
our  citizens,  including  those  who  ordered 
the  murders,  to  justice;  in  advancing 
human  rights;  and  controlling  the  abuses 
of  some  elements  of  the  security  forces. 
If  not,  the  United  States,  despite  our 
other  interests  and  our  commitment  to 
the  struggle  against  communism,  could 
be  forced  to  deny  assistance  to  El 
Salvador. 

Beyond  all  of  this,  a  more  effective 
justice  system  is  essential  to  ending  the 
war.  Your  government  has  announced 
that  it  is  trying  to  develop  a  mechanism 
whereby  those  guerrillas  can  lay  down 
their  arms  and  return  to  the  democratic 
fold.  This  is  a  supremely  difficult  task. 
Years  of  destruction  and  killing  are  not 
forgotten  overnight. 

We  in  the  United  States  know  this. 
The  bitterness  of  our  Civil  War,  which 
left  over  350,000  dead  and  almost  that 
many  wounded,  continued  for  the  better 


part  of  a  century — even  with  uncondi- 
tional amnesty  and  full  political  par- 
ticipation for  virtually  every  rebel. 

Nevertheless  the  fighting  here  will 
end  someday.  And  when  it  does,  those 
who  lay  down  their  arms  must  be  able  to 
do  so  with  the  knowledge  that  they  will 
be  fairly  treated  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  and  procedures  established  by  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  Salva- 
doran people. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  commend 
to  you  some  words  spoken  by  a  man  at 
the  head  of  a  nation  racked  by  armed 
rebellion;  a  man  who,  in  spite  of  his 
loathing  for  armed  force,  used  armed 
force  to  suppress  that  rebellion;  a  man 
who  eventually  died  at  the  hands  of  a 
political  assassin. 

With  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the 
right ...  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  nation's 
wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and 
his  orphan,  to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations.  ■ 


Declaration  on  Democracy 
in  Central  America 


DEPARTMENT  STATEMENT, 
OCT.  5,  19821 

Yesterday  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  there 
was  a  meeting  of  foreign  ministers  of 
countries  interested  in  promoting 
democracy  in  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean.  The  meeting  was  attended  by 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Belize,  who  con- 
currently holds  the  foreign  minister 
portfolio,  and  five  other  foreign 
ministers— Colombia,  El  Salvador,  Hon- 
duras, Jamaica,  and  Costa  Rica.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs [Thomas  O.]  Enders  attended  as  a 
special  representative  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  Panama  and  the  Domin- 
ican Republic  designated  special 
observers. 

The  final  act  of  the  meeting  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  representative 
democracy  and  pluralism  to  the  peoples 
of  the  region  and  as  an  essential  element 
in  bringing  about  peace  in  Central 
America.  It  also  set  forth  certain  other 
conditions  and  actions  to  achieve  peace 
in  the  region: 


•  National  reconciliation  in  a 
democratic  framework; 

•  Respect  for  the  principle  of 
nonintervention; 

•  An  end  to  arms  trafficking  and 
foreign  support  for  terrorism  and 
violence; 

•  Limitation  of  armaments; 

•  Control  of  frontiers  under 
reciprocal  and  verifiable  conditions  in- 
cluding international  supervision; 

•  Withdrawal  under  effective  condi- 
tions of  reciprocity  of  foreign  troops  and 
military  and  security  advisers;  and 

•  A  halt  to  the  importation  of  heavy 
offensive  weapons. 

The  conference  also  established  a 
forum  for  peace  and  democracy  that 
would  analyze  within  the  framework  of 
the  declaration  the  different  peace  pro- 
posals and  initiatives  that  emerged  and 
transmit  the  results  to  other  interested 
states.  The  conference  also  resolved  to 
create  an  office  to  provide  technical  elec- 
toral assistance  to  those  countries  desir- 
ing to  hold  free  and  honest  elections. 
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The  Government  of  the  United 
States  believes  that  this  initiative  of 
these  regional  democracies  marks  an  im- 
portant step  forward  in  the  promotion  of 
representative  democracy  and  the 
resolution  of  regional  tensions  within  a 
peaceful  framework.  We  hope  other 
governments  in  the  region  will  seriously 
address  the  concepts  set  forth  in  the 
final  act  of  the  conference.  They  provide 
a  blueprint  for  peace  in  the  region. 


FINAL  ACT, 
OCT.  4,  19822 

final  Act 

of  the  Meeting  of  Foreign 

Ministers  of  Countries  Interested 

in  the  Promotion  of  Democracy  in 

Central  America 

and  the  Caribbean 

The  representatives  of  the  Governments  of 
the  Republics  of  Belize,  Colombia,  El 
Salvador,  the  United  States  of  America,  Hon- 
duras, Jamaica,  and  Costa  Rica,  and  the 
observer  representative  of  the  Government  of 
the  Dominican  Republic,  convinced  that 
direct  dialogue  among  democratic  countries  is 
the  appropriate  way  to  review  the  situation 
in  their  states  and,  therefore,  to  search  for 
solutions  to  common  problems,  met  in  San 
Jose,  on  October  4,  1982,  represented  as 
follows: 

BELIZE 

His  Excellency  George  Price 
Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs 

COLOMBIA 

His  Excellency  Rodrigo  Lloreda  Caicedo 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 

His  Excellency  Carlos  Borda  Mendoza 
Ambassador  of  Colombia  in  Costa  Rica 

Ambassador  Julio  Londono 
General  Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs 

Ambassador  Luis  Carlos  Villegas 
Under  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs 

Mr.  Julio  Riano  Velandia 
Deputy  Chief  of  Protocol 

EL  SALVADOR 

His  Excellency  Fidel  Chavez  Mena 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 

His  Excellency  Carlos  Matamoros  Guirola 
Ambassador  of  El  Salvador  in  Costa  Rica 

His  Excellency  Oscar  Castro  Araujo 
Director  General  of  Foreign  Policy 

Mr.  Alvaro  Menendez  Leal 
Director  General  of  Culture  and  Communica- 
tions 


UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 
His  Excellency  Thomas  0.  Enders 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs 

His  Excellency  Francis  McNeil 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States  in  Costa 
Rica 

Advisers 

Mr.  Arthur  Giese 

Deputy  Director,  Central  American  Affairs 

Mr.  Ronald  Godard 

First  Secretary,  Embassy  of  the  United 
States  in  Costa  Rica 

Mr.  Scott  Gudgeon 

Legal  Adviser,  Department  of  State 

Mr.  Donald  Barnes 

HONDURAS 

His  Excellency  Edgardo  Paz  Barnica 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 

His  Excellency  Ricardo  Arturo  Pineda  Milla 
Ambassador  on  Special  Mission 

His  Excellency  Jorge  Roman  Hernandez 

Alcerro 
Ambassador  on  Special  Mission 

His  Excellency  Herminio  Pineda  B. 
Charge  d' Affaires  a.i.  of  Honduras  in  Costa 
Rica 

JAMAICA 

His  Excellency  Neville  Gallimore 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Foreign 
Trade 

His  Excellency  Louis  Heron  Boothe 
Ambassador  of  Jamaica  in  Costa  Rica 

His  Excellency  Neville  Clark 

Consul  General  of  Jamaica  in  Costa  Rica 

COSTA  RICA 

Mr.  Fernando  Volio  Jimenez 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Worship 

Mr.  Ekhart  Peters  Seevers 

Vice  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Worship 

Mr.  Alvar  Antillon  Salazar 
Senior  Director  General  of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Worship 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 
His  Excellency  Jose  Marcos  Iglesias  Inigo 
Ambassador  of  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
Costa  Rica 

The  opening  session  was  held  in  San  Jose 
at  9:30  a.m.  and  was  attended  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica,  Luis 
Alberto  Monge,  who  delivered  the  inaugural 
address. 

In  order  to  have  a  moderator  for  the 
discussions,  the  meeting  of  Ministers 
unanimously  elected  Mr.  Fernando  Volio 
Jimenez,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
Worship  of  Costa  Rica,  as  Chairman. 

The  participants  agreed  on  the  following 
points  as  the  final  result  of  their  delibera- 
tions: 


1.  They  expressed  their  conviction  that 
is  the  includible  task  of  governments  that 
have  been  legitimized  by  the  will  of  the  peo 
pie,  expressed  at  the  polls,  to  defend,  pro- 
mote, and  develop  a  democratic,  represents 
tive,  pluralistic,  and  participatory  system, 
and  that  the  time  has  come  to  define  the  co 
ditions  that  will  permit  the  reestablishment 
of  a  lasting  and  stable  peace  in  Central 
America; 

2.  They  recognized  the  challenges  facin 
the  democratic  institutions  of  our  countries 
and  the  unavoidable  duty  to  face  them  firm 

3.  They  likewise  recognized  that  it  is 
necessary  and  desirable  to  establish  organi2 
tions  to  help  maintain  and  improve  demo- 
cratic institutions; 

4.  They  noted  that  democratic  institu- 
tions, in  addition  to  serving  as  a  means  of  < 
pressing  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  shoi 
contribute  to  the  strengthening  of  peace  an 
solidarity  among  peoples  and  the  promotioi 
of  economic  development,  freedom,  and  soc 
justice; 

5.  They  reaffirmed  the  fundamental  irr 
portance  of  respect  for  international  law  ar 
treaties  as  the  basis  of  regional  cooperatior 
and  security; 

6.  They  stated  that  the  maintenance  ol 
peace  and  democratic  institutions  requires 
respect  for  the  fundamental  values  of  hum. 
dignity  emanating  from  the  Supreme  Being 
and  the  elimination  of  existing  conditions  o 
social  injustice; 

7.  They  stressed  the  need  for  the  prev 
tion  and  solution  of  conflicts  between  state 
to  be  channeled  through  the  mechanisms  f( 
peaceful  settlement  recognized  by  interna- 
tional law,  and  emphasized  that  it  is  the  du 
of  governments  to  use  such  mechanisms  ar 
if  necessary,  to  create  special  mechanisms 
achieve  that  end; 

8.  They  noted  that  the  current  world 
economic  crisis  produces  phenomena  such  i 
disproportionate  foreign  indebtedness,  a 
deterioration  of  the  international  financial 
system,  and  an  increasing  imbalance  in  the 
terms  of  trade  among  states; 

9.  They  considered  that  such  phenome 
result  in  unemployment,  inflationary  trend 
serious  financial  problems,  and  political, 
economic,  and  social  conflicts  which  are  ex 
ploited  by  totalitarianism  for  the  purpose  c 
destabilizing  the  democratic  way  of  life  an< 
government; 

10.  They  noted  the  objective  enunciate 
this  year  by  the  Chiefs  of  State  and  Gover 
ment  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  o 
the  President  of  Honduras,  Dr.  Roberto 
Suazo  Cordova,  on  January  27;  of  the  Pres 
dent  of  Costa  Rica,  Mr.  Luis  Alberto  Mong 
on  May  8;  of  the  President  of  Colombia,  D: 
Belisario  Betancur,  on  August  7;  of  the  Pr 
dent  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  Dr.  Salvai 
Jorge  Blanco,  on  August  16;  and  in  the  Joi 
Communiques  of  the  Presidents  of  Costa  E 
and  El  Salvador  of  June  17,  of  the  Preside 
of  Honduras  and  El  Salvador,  of  June  10, 
of  the  Presidents  of  Costa  Rica  and  Panarr 
of  September  26,  of  this  same  year,  and  th 
such  objectives  point  to  the  adoption  of 
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measures  for  the  achievement  of  peace, 
democracy,  security,  development,  freedom, 
and  social  justice. 

They  Therefore  Declare: 

I:  Their  faith  in  and  support  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  representative,  pluralistic,  and  par- 
ticipatory democracy  which,  when  properly 
understood,  constitute  a  way  of  life,  of 
thinking,  and  of  acting  which  can  accom- 
modate within  its  scope  different  social  and 
economic  systems  and  structures  having  a 
common  denominator,  which  is  respect  for 
life,  for  the  security  of  the  individual,  for 
freedom  of  thought,  and  for  freedom  of  the 
press,  as  well  as  the  right  to  work  and  to 
receive  proper  remuneration,  the  right  to  fair 
living  conditions,  to  the  free  exercise  of  suf- 
frage, and  of  other  human,  civil,  political, 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  rights. 

II.  Their  concern  about  the  serious 
deterioration  of  the  conditions  of  the  present 
international  economic  order  and  interna- 
tional financial  system,  which  gives  rise  to  a 
process  of  destabilization,  anguish,  and  fear, 
affecting,  in  particular,  those  countries  that 
have  a  democratic  system  of  government.  In 
this  regard,  they  appeal  to  the  industrialized 
democratic  countries  to  step  up  their  coopera- 
tion with  the  democratic  countries  of  the  area 
by  implementing  bold  and  effective  initiatives 
to  strengthen  the  recovery  and  economic  and 
social  development  efforts  of  the  various  in- 
terested countries  in  the  area.  As  part  of  this 
cooperation,  the  initiative  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  with  regard  to 
the  Caribbean  Basin  is  especially  urgent  and 
should  be  encouraged  and  fully  implemented 
as  soon  as  possible.  Likewise,  those  present 
recognize  the  economic  cooperation  and 
assistance  efforts  undertaken  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Nassau  Group:  Canada,  Colom- 
bia, Mexico,  the  United  States,  and 
Venezuela. 

They  support  current  efforts  towards 
subregional  economic  integration,  including 
the  Central  American  Common  Market  and 
the  Caribbean  Community  and  point  out  the 
urgency  of  updating  and  improving  those  in- 
tegration processes  which  are  now  in  trouble 
in  order  to  place  them  in  an  appropriate 
political,  economic,  juridical,  and  institutional 
framework. 

III.  Their  conviction  that,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote regional  peace  and  stability,  it  is 
necessary  to  support  domestic  political 
understandings  that  will  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  democratic,  pluralistic,  and  par- 
ticipatory systems;  to  the  establishment  of 
mechanisms  for  a  continuing  multilateral 
dialogue;  to  absolute  respect  for  delimited 
and  demarcated  borders,  in  accordance  with 
existing  treaties,  compliance  with  which  is 


Summary  of  the  Final  Act 


In  this  final  act,  the  democratic  states  of 
the  region,  for  the  first  time,  set  forth 
the  conditions  they  regard  as  essential 
to  achieve  peace  in  Central  America. 
These  conditions  include: 

•  An  end  to  foreign  support  for  ter- 
rorist and  subversive  elements  operating 
toward  the  violent  overthrow  of  other 
countries; 

•  An  end  to  arms  trafficking; 

•  A  ban  on  the  importation  of  heavy 
weapons  and  limitations  on  all  arma- 
ments and  forces  to  those  required  for 
defense; 

•  Withdrawal  of  all  foreign  military 
and  security  advisers  and  troops  under 
fully  verifiable  and  reciprocal  conditions; 

•  Respect  for  the  principle  of  nonin- 
tervention and  peaceful  solution  of 
disputes; 

•  Respect  for  human  rights,  in- 
cluding fundamental  freedoms  such  as 
freedom  of  speech,  assembly,  and 
religion  and  the  right  to  organize 
political  parties,  labor  unions,  and  other 
organizations;  and 


•  Establishment  of  democratic,  rep- 
resentative, and  participatory  institu- 
tions through  free  and  regular  elections 
in  an  atmosphere  of  political  reconcilia- 
tion within  each  state. 

The  final  act  called  on  each  state  of 
the  region  to  implement  these  condi- 
tions, which  will  be  presented  to  other 
interested  countries  as  indispensable  to 
the  establishment  of  a  lasting  peace.  The 
final  act  also  established  a  Forum  for 
Peace  and  Democracy  to  analyze  pro- 
posals for  ending  the  conflict  in  Central 
America  against  the  overall  framework 
of  these  essential  conditions  and  author- 
ized the  Costa  Rican  Foreign  Minister  to 
transmit  the  results  of  the  conference  to 
other  states  of  the  region. 

The  participating  states  noted  that 
legitimately  elected  democratic  govern- 
ments have  a  responsibility  to  defend 
and  develop  democratic  values.  One  im- 
portant step  toward  the  promotion  of 
democracy  in  the  region  is  the  par- 
ticipants' resolve  to  create  a  body  for 
democratic  electoral  assistance,  available 
on  request  to  advise  countries  wishing  to 
hold  democratic  elections.  ■ 


the  proper  way  to  prevent  border  disputes 
and  incidents,  observing,  whenever  ap- 
plicable, traditional  lines  of  jurisdiction;  to 
respect  for  the  independence  and  territorial 
integrity  of  states;  to  the  rejection  of  threats 
or  the  use  of  force  to  settle  conflicts;  to  a 
halt  to  the  arms  race;  and  to  the  elimination, 
on  the  basis  of  full  and  effective  reciprocity, 
of  the  external  factors  which  hamper  the  con- 
solidation of  a  stable  and  lasting  peace. 

In  order  to  attain  these  objectives,  it  is 
essential  that  every  country  within  and 
without  the  region  take  the  following  actions: 

a)  Create  and  maintain  truly  democratic 
government  institutions,  based  on  the  will  of 
the  people  as  expressed  in  free  and  regular 
elections,  and  founded  on  the  principle  that 
government  is  responsible  to  the  people 
governed; 

b)  Respect  human  rights,  especially  the 
right  to  life  and  to  personal  integrity,  and  the 
fundamental  freedoms,  such  as  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  assembly,  and  religious 
freedom,  as  well  as  the  right  to  organize 
political  parties,  labor  unions,  and  other 
groups  and  associations; 

c)  Promote  national  reconciliation  where 
there  have  been  deep  divisions  in  society 
through  the  broadening  of  opportunities  for 
participation  within  the  framework  of 
democratic  processes  and  institutions; 


d)  Respect  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention in  the  internal  affairs  of  states, 
and  the  right  of  peoples  to  self-determination; 

e)  Prevent  the  use  of  their  territories  for 
the  support,  supply,  training,  or  command  of 
terrorist  or  subversive  elements  in  other 
states,  end  all  traffic  in  arms  and  supplies, 
and  refrain  from  providing  any  direct  or  in- 
direct assistance  to  terrorist,  subversive,  or 
other  activities  aimed  at  the  violent  over- 
throw of  the  governments  of  other  states; 

f )  Limit  arms  and  the  size  of  military  and 
security  forces  to  the  levels  that  are  strictly 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order 
and  national  defense; 

g)  Provide  for  international  surveillance 
and  supervision  of  all  ports  of  entry,  borders, 
and  other  strategic  areas  under  reciprocal 
and  fully  verifiable  arrangements; 

h)  On  the  basis  of  full  and  effective 
reciprocity,  withdraw  all  foreign  military  and 
security  advisers  and  forces  from  the  Central 
American  area,  and  ban  the  importation  of 
heavy  weapons  of  manifest  offensive  capabili- 
ty through  guaranteed  means  of  verification. 

The  preceding  actions  represent  the 
essential  framework  that  must  be  established 
in  each  State  in  order  to  promote  regional 
peace  and  stability. 

The  signing  countries  call  on  all  the 
peoples  and  governments  of  the  region  to  em- 
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brace  and  implement  these  principles  and 
conditions  as  the  basis  for  the  improvement 
of  democracy  and  the  building  of  a  lasting 
peace. 

They  note  with  satisfaction  the  efforts  be- 
ing made  in  that  direction,  and  deem  that  the 
achievement  of  these  objectives  may  be 
reached  more  fully  through  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  rule  of  law  and  the  organization 
of  election  processes  that  will  guarantee  full 
participation  of  the  people,  without  any 
discrimination  whatsoever. 

They  Resolve 

IV.  To  create  a  democratic  organization  to 
provide  development  assistance  and  advisory 
services  for  elections,  the  purpose  of  which 
organization  will  be  to  maintain  the  electoral 
system  and  to  develop,  strengthen,  and  stim- 
ulate its  utilization  in  the  inter-American 
area,  providing  advice  to  countries  that  re- 
quest it  about  its  practice  and  implementa- 
tion. The  organization  will  operate  either 
autonomously,  sponsored  by  the  countries 
represented  in  the  meeting  and  by  other  in- 
terested countries,  or  as  a  section  or  branch 
of  the  Inter-American  Institute  of  Human 
Rights,  since  suffrage  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  human  rights. 

To  request  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Worship  of  Costa  Rica,  Mr. 
Fernando  Volio  Fernandez,  to  prepare  an  ap- 
propriate document,  containing  the  comments 
of  the  participants  in  this  meeting  and  of  the 
representatives  of  other  democratic  countries 
and  to  circulate  it  among  them  and  imple- 
ment it  as  soon  as  possible. 

V.  Lastly,  they  agree  to  participate  in  a 
Forum  for  Peace  and  Democracy,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  will  be  to  contribute  to  the 
implementation  of  the  actions  and  the  attain- 
ment of  the  objectives  contained  in  this  docu- 
ment, and,  within  the  framework  of  this 
declaration,  to  study  the  regional  crisis  and 
analyze  the  various  peace  proposals  or  ini- 
tiatives aimed  at  solving  it.  The  Forum  may 
be  broadened  by  the  inclusion  of  the  col- 
laboration of  other  democratic  States. 

The  Forum  may  entrust  specific  tasks  to 
representatives  of  given  participating  coun- 
tries, who  will  report  on  the  results;  and  will 
transmit  the  final  act  of  this  meeting,  so  that 
comments  and  opinions  deemed  advisable, 
may  be  presented  to  the  Forum. 

The  representatives  requested  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Worship  of 
Costa  Rica,  on  behalf  of  the  participating 
governments,  to  transmit  this  declaration  to 
the  governments  of  the  region  and  other  in- 
terested governments,  and  to  obtain  their 
views  on  the  principles  and  conditions  for 
peace  that  it  contains. 

They  agreed  to  convene  a  new  meeting  as 
soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  evaluate  the 
development  of  the  objectives  of  the  declara- 
tion. 

VII.  The  Plenary  Session  in  this  meeting 
of  Foreign  Ministers  noted  with  pleasure  the 
presence  of  Panama  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  as  observers. 


The  representatives  expressed  their  ap- 
preciation to  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Costa  Rica  for  the  courtesies  it  extended 
to  them,  which  made  possible  the  successful 
completion  of  their  deliberations. 

Signed  at  San  Jose,  Republic  of  Costa 
Rica,  on  October  4,  1982. 

For  Belize 

For  El  Salvador 

For  Honduras 

For  Costa  Rica 

For  Colombia 

For  the  United  States  of  America 

For  Jamaica 

True  copy  of  the  original. 
Alvar  Antillon  S. 

Director  General  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Worship  of  Costa  Rica 

For  the  Dominican  Republic 


xRead  to  news  correspondents  by  acting 
Department  spokesman  Alan  Romberg. 

2The  Panamanian  observer  at  this 
meeting  did  not  sign  the  final  act.  ■ 


Current  Actions 


MULTILATERAL 

Agriculture 

International  agreement  for  the  creation  at 
Paris  of  an  International  Office  for 
Epizootics,  with  annex.  Done  at  Paris 
Jan.  25,  1924.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  17, 
1925;  for  the  U.S.  July  29,  1975.  TIAS  8141. 
Accession  deposited:  Uganda,  Aug.  10,  1982. 

Aviation 

International  air  services  transit  agreement. 
Signed  at  Chicago  Dec.  7,  1944.  Entered  into 
force  Feb.  8,  1945.  59  Stat.  1693,  EAS  487. 
Acceptance  deposited:  Panama,  Oct.  8,  1982. 

Child  Abduction 

Convention  on  the  civil  aspects  of  interna- 
tional child  abduction.  Done  at  The  Hague 
Oct.  25,  19801 
Approval  deposited:  France,  Sept.  16,  1982. 

Commodities 

Agreement  on  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
mon Fund  for  Commodities,  with  schedules. 
Done  at  Geneva  June  27,  1980.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Ireland,  Aug.  11, 

1982. 

Signature:  Argentina,  Sept.  22,  1982. 


Conservation 

Convention  on  the  conservation  of  Antarctic 
marine  living  resources,  with  annex  for  an  ar- 
bitral tribunal.  Done  at  Canberra  May  20, 
1980.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  7,  1982.  TIAS 
10240. 

Ratification  deposited:  France,  Sept.  16, 
1982.2 

Consular  Relations 

Vienna  convention  on  consular  relations. 
Entered  into  force  Mar.  19,  1967;  for  the 
U.S.  Dec.  24,  1969.  TIAS  6820. 
Notification  of  succession  deposited:  Tuvalu, 
Sept.  15,  1982. 

Cotton 

Articles  of  agreement  of  International  Cotton 
Institute.  Done  at  Washington  Jan.  17,  1966. 
Entered  into  force  Feb.  23,  1966.  TIAS  5964. 
Notification  of  withdrawal  deposited:  Spain, 
Oct.  26,  1982;  effective  Dec.  31,  1982. 

Cultural  Relations— UNESCO 

Protocol  to  the  agreement  on  the  importation 
of  education,  scientific,  and  cultural  materials 
of  Nov.  22,  1950  (TIAS  6129).  Adopted  at 
Nairobi  Nov.  26,  1976.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  2,  1982.3 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 

Sept.  30,  1982. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Luxembourg, 

June  22,  1982;  U.K.,  June  9,  1982.2 

Diplomatic  Relations 

Vienna  convention  on  diplomatic  relations. 
Done  at  Vienna  Apr.  18,  1961.  Entered  into 
force  Apr.  24,  1964;  for  the  U.S.  Dec.  13, 
1972.  TIAS  7502. 
Notification  of  succession  deposited:  Tuvalu, 

Sept.  15,  1982. 

Finance 

Articles  of  agreement  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
formulated  at  the  Bretton  Woods  Conference 
July  1-22,  1944.  Entered  into  force  Dec.  27, 
1945.  TIAS  1502. 

Signature  and  acceptance  deposited:  St. 
Vincent  and  the  Grenadines,  Aug.  31,  1982. 

Articles  of  agreement  establishing  the  Asian 
Development  Bank.  Done  at  Manila  Dec.  4, 
1965.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  22,  1966. 
TIAS  6103. 
Acceptances  deposited:  Bhutan,  July  28, 

1982;  Vanuatu,  July  28,  1982. 

Fisheries 

Convention  for  the  conservation  of  salmon  in 
the  North  Atlantic  Ocean.  Open  for  signature 
at  Reykjavik  Mar.  2  to  Aug.  31,  1982.1 
Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 

Sept.  30,  1982. 

Instrument  of  ratification  signed  by  President: 

Oct.  19,  1982. 
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Human  Rights 

International  covenant  on  civil  and  political 
•ights.  Adopted  at  New  York  Dec.  16,  1966. 
Entered  into  force  Mar.  23,  1976.3 
Accession  deposited:  Vietnam,  Sept.  24, 

1982. 

International  covenant  on  economic,  social, 

ind  cultural  rights.  Adopted  at  New  York 

Dec.  16,  1966.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  3, 

1976.3 

Accession  deposited:  Vietnam,  Sept.  24, 

1982. 

Maritime  Matters 

Inter-American  convention  on  facilitation  of 
international  waterborne  transportation,  with 
annex.  Signed  at  Mar  del  Plata  June  7,  1963. 
Entered  into  force  Jan.  11,  1981. 
Ratification  deposited:  Argentina,  Sept.  22, 

1982. 

International  agreement  regarding  the 
maintenance  of  certain  lights  in  the  Red  Sea. 
Done  at  London  Feb.  20,  1962.  Entered  into 
force  Oct.  28,  1966.  TIAS  6150. 
Accession  deposited:  Portugal,  Sept.  16, 
1982. 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 
1948,  as  amended,  on  the  International 
Maritime  Organization  (TIAS  4044,  6285, 
6490,  8606,  10374).  Adopted  at  London 
Nov.  17,  1977.1 
Acceptance  deposited:  Seychelles,  July  7, 

1982. 

Amendments  to  the  convention  of  Mar.  6, 
1948,  as  amended,  on  the  International 
Maritime  Organization  (TIAS  4044,  6285, 
6490,  8606,  10374).  Adopted  at  London 
Nov.  15,  1979.1 

Acceptances  deposited:  Egypt,  Sept.  14, 
1982;  Seychelles,  July  7,  1982. 

Nuclear  Weapons — Nonproliferation 

Treaty  on  the  nonproliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Done  at  Washington,  London,  and 
Moscow  July  1,  1968.  Entered  into  force 
Mar.  5,  1970.  TIAS  6839. 
Accession  deposited:  Uganda,  Oct.  20,  1982. 

Patents— Plant  Varieties 

International  convention  for  the  protection  of 
new  varieties  of  plants  of  Dec.  2,  1961,  as 
revised.  Done  at  Geneva  Oct.  23,  1978. 
Entered  into  force  Nov.  8,  1981.  TIAS 
10199. 
i  Acceptance  deposited:  Japan,  Aug.  3,  1982. 

i  Phonograms 

I  Convention  for  the  protection  of  producers  of 
phonograms  against  unauthorized  duplication 
j  of  their  phonograms.  Done  at  Geneva 
lOct.  29,  1971.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  18, 
11973;  for  the  U.S.,  Mar.  10,  1974.  TIAS 
'7808. 

j  Accession  deposited:  Venezuela,  Aug.  18, 
!  1982. 


Postal 

Constitution  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union, 
with  Final  Protocol.  Done  at  Vienna  July  10, 
1964.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  1,  1966.  TIAS 
5881. 

Additional  protocol  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union.  Done  at  Tokyo 
Nov.  14,  1969.  Entered  into  force  July  1, 
1961.  TIAS  7150. 

Second  additional  protocol  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  Done  at 
Lusanne  July  5,  1974.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  1,  1976.  TIAS  8231. 
Accession  deposited:  Belize,  Aug.  6,  1982. 

General  regulations  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union,  with  final  protocol  and  annex,  and  the 
universal  postal  convention  with  final  pro- 
tocol and  detailed  regulations.  Done  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  Oct.  26,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
July  1,  1981.  TIAS  9972. 
Approval  deposited:  France,  Sept.  3,  1982. 
Accessions  deposited:  Belize,  Aug.  6,  1982; 
Laos,  Aug.  23,  1982. 

Ratifications  deposited:  Iraq,  Aug.  2,  1982; 
Oman,  July  29,  1982. 

Money  orders  and  postal  travelers'  checks 
agreement,  with  detailed  regulations  with 
final  protocol.  Done  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
Oct.  26,  1979.  Entered  into  force  July  1, 
1981.  TIAS  9973. 
Approval  deposited:  France,  Sept.  3,  1982. 

Property — Intellectual 

Convention  establishing  the  World  Intellec- 
tual Property  Organization.  Done  at 
Stockholm  July  14,  1967.  Entered  into  force 
Apr.  26,  1970;  for  the  U.S.,  Aug.  25,  1970. 
TIAS  6932. 
Accession  deposited:  Somalia,  Aug.  18,  1982. 

Racial  Discrimination 

International  convention  on  the  elimination  of 
all  forms  of  racial  discrimination.  Adopted  at 
New  York  Dec.  21,  1965.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  4,  1969.1 
Accession  deposited:  Vietnam,  June  9,  1982.4 

Refugees 

Convention  relating  to  the  status  of  refugees, 
with  schedule  and  annex.  Signed  at  Geneva 
July  28,  1951.  Entered  into  force  Apr.  22, 
1954.3 

Protocol  relating  to  the  status  of  refugees. 
Done  at  New  York  Jan.  31,  1967.  Entered  in- 
to force  Oct.  4,  1967;  for  the  U.S.,  Nov.  1, 
1968.  TIAS  6577. 
Accession  deposited:  China,  Sept.  24,  1982. 

Shipping 

U.N.  convention  on  the  carriage  of  goods  by 
sea,  1978.  Done  at  Hamburg  Mar.  31,  1978.1. 
Ratification  deposited:  Chile,  July  9,  1982. 

Telecommunications 

Radio  regulations,  with  appendices  and  final 
protocol.  Done  at  Geneva  Dec.  6,  1979. 


Entered  into  force  Jan.  1,  1982.3 
Approvals  deposited:  Netherlands,  July  21, 
1982;6  Switzerland,  July  9,  1982. 

Trade 

Agreement  on  technical  barriers  to  trade. 
Done  at  Geneva  Apr.  12,  1979.  Entered  into 
force  Jan.  1,  1980.  TIAS  9616. 
Ratification  deposited:  Yugoslavia,  Aug.  18, 
1982. 

International  dairy  arrangement.  Done  at 
Geneva  Apr.  12,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  1,  1980.  TIAS  9623. 
Ratification  deposited:  Argentina,  Oct.  1, 

1982. 

Agreement  on  implementation  of  art.  VI  of 

the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 

(antidumping).  Done  at  Geneva  Apr.  12, 

1979.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  1980.  TIAS 

9650. 

Acceptance  deposited:  Australia,  Sept.  21, 

1982. 

Protocol  extending  the  arrangement  regard- 
ing international  trade  in  textiles  of  Dec.  20, 
1973,  as  extended  (TIAS  7840,  8939).  Done 
at  Geneva  Dec.  22,  1981.  Entered  into  force 
Jan.  1,  1982.  TIAS  10323. 
Acceptances  deposited:  Bangladesh,  Sept.  16, 
1982;  Czechoslovakia,  Sept.  30,  1982; 
Guatemala,  Oct.  6,  1982;  Israel,  Sept.  16, 
1982. 

Agreement  on  implementation  of  art.  VII  of 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(customs  valuation).  Done  at  Geneva  Apr.  12, 
1979.  Entered  into  force  Jan.  1,  1981.  TIAS 
10402. 

Protocol  to  the  agreement  on  implementation 

of  art.  VII  of  the  General  Agreement  on 

Tariffs  and  Trade  (customs  valuation).  Done 

at  Geneva  Nov.  1,  1979.  Entered  into  force 

Jan.  1,  1981.  TIAS  10402. 

Ratification  deposited:  Yugoslavia,  Aug.  18, 

1982. 

UNIDO 

Constitution  of  the  U.N.  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Organization,  with  annexes.  Adopted  at 
Vienna  Apr.  8,  1979.1 
Ratification  deposited:  Peru,  Sept.  13,  1982. 

Weapons 

Convention  on  prohibitions  or  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  certain  conventional  weapons 
which  may  be  deemed  to  be  excessively  in- 
jurious or  to  have  indiscriminate  effects,  with 
annexed  protocols.  Adopted  at  Geneva  Oct. 
10,  1980.1 
Ratifications  and  acceptances  deposited: 

Czechoslovakia,  Aug.  31,  1982;  U.S.S.R., 
June  10,  1982. 

Wills 

Convention  providing  a  uniform  law  on  the 
form  of  an  international  will,  with  annex. 
Done  at  Washington  Oct.  26,  1973.  Entered 
into  force  Feb.  9,  1978.3 
Accession  deposited:  Cyprus,  Oct.  19,  1982. 
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Women 

Convention  on  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of 
discrimination  against  women.  Adopted  at 
New  York  Dec.  18,  1979.  Entered  into  force 
Sept.  3,  1981.3 
Ratification  deposited:  Peru,  Sept.  13,  1982. 


BILATERAL 

Bahrain 

International  express  mail  agreement,  with 
detailed  regulations.  Signed  at  Bahrain  and 
Washington  Apr.  22  and  July  28,  1982. 
Entered  into  force  Aug.  1,  1982. 

Bangladesh 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales 
of  agricultural  commodities  of  Mar.  8,  1982. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at  Dacca 
Oct.  14,  1982.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  14, 
1982. 

Bolivia 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  for  sales 
of  agricultural  commodities  of  May  31,  1978 
(TIAS  9518).  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes 
at  La  Paz  Aug.  14,  1982.  Entered  into  force 
Aug.  14,  1982. 

Canada 

Agreement  respecting  cooperation  in  radioac- 
tive waste  management.  Signed  at  Ottawa 
Aug.  25,  1982.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  25, 
1982. 


EURATOM 

Agreement  for  exchange  of  information  con- 
cerning a  cooperative  program  in  the  field  of 
management  of  radioactive  wastes.  Signed  at 
Brussels  Oct.  6,  1982.  Entered  into  force 
Oct.  6,  1982. 

France 

Agreement  regarding  the  nuclear  qualifica- 
tion of  polymer  base  materials,  with  appen- 
dix. Signed  at  Bethesda  and  Fontenay-aux- 
Roses  Apr.  23  and  May  24,  1982.  Entered  in- 
to force  May  14,  1982. 

Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the 
agreement  of  Sept.  22,  1976  (TIAS  8457),  on 
cooperation  in  the  field  of  biomedical 
research  and  technology.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  letters  at  Washington  Aug.  20  and 
Sept.  14,  1982.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  14, 
1982;  effective  Sept.  22,  1981. 

Greece 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of 
Aug.  3,  1979  (TIAS  9583,  583),  concerning 
the  grant  of  defense  articles  and  services 
under  the  military  assistance  program.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Athens 
Aug.  13  and  26,  1982.  Entered  into  force 
Aug.  26,  1982. 

Haiti 

Agreement  for  the  interdiction  of  narcotics 
trafficking.  Signed  at  Port-au-Prince  Aug.  28, 
1981.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  28,  1981. 


Agreement  amending  and  extending  the 
agreement  of  Aug.  28,  1981,  as  extended,  for 
the  interdiction  of  narcotics  trafficking.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Port-au-Prince 
Feb.  18,  1982.  Entered  into  force  Feb.  18, 
1982. 

India 

Project  loan  and  grant  agreement  for 
Maharashtra  social  forestry.  Signed  at  New 
Delhi  Aug.  31,  1982.  Entered  into  force 
Aug.  31,  1982. 

Project  loan  and  grant  agreement  for 
Maharashtra  irrigation  technology  and 
management.  Signed  at  New  Delhi  Aug.  31, 
1982.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  31,  1982. 

Japan 

Agreement  amending  and  extending  the  ar- 
rangement of  Aug.  17,  1979  (TIAS  9564), 
concerning  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and  man- 
made  fiber  textiles,  with  record  of  discus- 
sions. Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Washington  Sept.  1,  1982.  Entered  into  force 
Sept.  1,  1982;  effective  Jan.  1,  1982. 

Interim  agreement  relating  to  the  civil  air 
transport  agreement  of  Aug.  11,  1952,  as 
amended  (TIAS  2854,  7333,  8882),  with 
record  of  consultations,  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding, and  exchange  of  letters  relating 
to  the  agreement  of  Sept.  20,  1980  (TIAS 
9861),  and  other  matters.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  letters  at  Washington  Sept.  7, 
1982.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  7,  1982. 

Jordan 

Agreement  amending  the  agreements  of 
Aug.  27,  1979,  and  Aug.  14  and  30,  1980 
(TIAS  9597,  9850),  concerning  the  grant  of 
defense  articles  and  services  under  the 
military  assistance  program.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Amman  Aug.  18  and 
Sept.  20,  1982.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  20, 
1982. 

Korea 

Memorandum  of  understanding  for  coopera- 
tion in  science  and  technology.  Signed  at 
Washington  and  Seoul  May  24  and  June  23, 
1982.  Entered  into  force  June  23,  1982;  ef- 
fective May  24,  1982. 

Lebanon 

Agreement  on  U.S.  participation  in  a  multina- 
tional force  in  Beirut.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Beirut  Sept.  25,  1982.  Entered  in- 
to force  Sept.  25,  1982. 

Maldives 

Arrangement  relating  to  a  visa  system  for 
exports  of  cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fiber 
apparel  products  from  the  Republic  of 
Maldives.  Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at 
Colombo  and  Male  Dec.  29,  1981,  and 
Mar.  22,  1982.  Entered  into  force  Mar.  22, 
1982;  effective  Oct.  1,  1982. 

Mexico 

Convention  for  the  recovery  and  return  of 
stolen  or  embezzled  vehicles  and  aircraft. 
Signed  at  Washington  Jan.  15,  1981.1 


Senate  advice  and  consent  to  ratification: 
Sept.  30,  1982. 

Instrument  of  ratification  signed  by  President 
Oct.  22,  1982. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of 
Nov.  9,  1982,  as  amended  (TIAS  7697,  9436, 
9647,  10159,  10234),  concerning  frequency 
modulation  broadcasting  in  the  88  to  108 
MHz  band.  Effected  by  exchange  of  notes  at 
Mexico  and  Tlatelolco  Aug.  11  and  Sept.  8, 
1982.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  8,  1982. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of 
Apr.  18,  1982,  as  amended  (TIAS  5043,  818! 
9641,  9746),  relating  to  the  assignment  and 
use  of  television  channels  along  the 
U.S.-Mexican  border.  Effected  by  exchange 
of  notes  at  Washington  Dec.  22,  1981,  and 
Aug.  17,  1982.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  17, 
1982. 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of 
Feb.  26,  1979,  as  amended  and  extended 
(TIAS  9419,  10324),  relating  to  trade  in  cot- 
ton, wool,  and  manmade  fiber  textiles  and 
textile  products.  Effected  by  exchange  of  let 
ters  at  Washington  July  26  and  Aug.  19, 
1982.  Entered  into  force  Aug.  19,  1982. 

Netherlands 

Arrangement  for  the  exchange  of  technical 
information  and  cooperation  in  regulatory 
and  safety  research  matters,  with  appendice 
and  patent  addendum.  Signed  at  The  Hague 
Sept.  15,  1982.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  15, 
1982. 

Panama 

Treaty  concerning  the  treatment  and  protec- 
tion of  investments,  with  annex  and  agreed 
minutes.  Signed  at  Washington  Oct.  27,  198: 
Enters  into  force  30  days  after  the  date  of 
exchange  of  ratifications. 

Philippines 

Agreement,  with  memorandum  of  consulta- 
tion, concerning  air  transport  services,  with 
exchanges  of  letters.  Effected  by  exchange  ( 
notes  at  Washington  Sept.  16,  1982.  Enterei 
into  force  Sept.  16,  1982. 
Supersedes  interim  agreement  of  Aug.  8  anc 
10,  1974  (TIAS  7919).  Memorandum  of 
understanding  on  cooperation  in  the  field  of 
agricultural  science  and  technology.  Signed  i 
Washington  Sept.  17,  1982.  Entered  into 
force  Sept.  17,  1982. 

Portugal 

Agreement  concerning  general  security  of 
military  information.  Effected  by  exchange  < 
notes  at  Lisbon  Aug.  19  and  Sept.  10,  1982. 
Entered  into  force  Sept.  10,  1982. 

Singapore 

Agreements  amending  the  agreement  of 
Aug.  21,  1981,  as  amended,  relating  to  trade 
in  cotton,  wool,  and  manmade  fiber  textiles 
and  textile  products.  Effected  by  exchanges 
of  letters  June  11  and  22,  1982;  July  26  and 
Aug.  3,  1982;  and  Aug.  26  and  Sept.  20, 
1982.  Entered  into  force  June  22,  1982, 
Aug.  3,  1982,  and  Sept.  20,  1982. 
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Sri  Lanka 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of 
July  7,  1980,  as  amended  (TIAS  9869,  10168, 
10387),  relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and 
manmade  fiber  textiles  and  textile  products. 
Effected  by  exchange  of  letters  at  Wash- 
ington Aug.  20,  1982.  Entered  into  force 
Aug.  20,  1982. 

Sudan 

Agreement  amending  the  agreement  of 
Aug.  24  and  30,  1981,  concerning  the  grant 
of  defense  articles  and  services  under  the 
military  assistance  program.  Effected  by  ex- 
change of  notes  at  Khartoum  Aug.  30  and 
Sept.  25,  1982.  Entered  into  force  Sept.  25, 
1982. 

Thailand 

Agreements  amending  and  extending  the 
agreement  of  Oct.  4,  1978,  as  amended  (TIAS 
9215,  9462,  9643,  9717,  9937,  10153,  10368), 
relating  to  trade  in  cotton,  wool,  and  man- 
made  fiber  textiles  and  textile  products.  Ef- 
fected by  exchanges  of  letters  at  Bangkok 
Aug.  26  and  27,  1982;  Sept.  2  and  14,  1982; 
Sept.  3  and  22,  1982;  entered  into  force 
Aug.  27,  1982,  Sept.  14,  1982,  and  Sept.  22, 
1982. 

United  Kingdom 

Agreement  extending  the  Polaris  sales  agree- 
ment of  Apr.  6,  1963  (TIAS  5313),  to  cover 
the  sale  of  Trident  II  weapon  system.  Ef- 
fected by  exchange  of  notes  at  Washington 
Oct.  19,  1982.  Entered  into  force  Oct.  19, 
1982. 

Supersedes  amendment  of  Sept.  30,  1980 
(TIAS  9879). 


'Not  in  force. 
2With  declaration(s). 


3Not  in  force  for  the  U.S. 
4With  declarations  and  reservations. 
6For  the  Kingdom  in  Europe  and  the 
Netherlands  Antilles.  ■ 


October  1982 


October  1 

West  German  parliament  ousts  Chancellor 
Helmut  Schmidt.  He  is  replaced  by  Helmut 
Kohl,  leader  of  the  conservative  Christian 
Democratic  Party. 

October  2 

Secretary  Shultz  joins  other  NATO  ministers 
October  2-3,  1982,  at  La  Sapiniere  (a  lodge 
in  Val  David,  north  of  Montreal,  Canada)  to 
discuss  alliance  issues. 

October  6 

U.S.  imposes  sanctions  on  two  West  German 
firms  for  violating  the  U.S.  embargo  against 
the  European-Soviet  natural  gas  pipeline. 


U.S. -Soviet  arms  talks  resume  in  Geneva. 
Viktor  P.  Karpov,  chief  Soviet  negotiator 
meets  with  Edward  L.  Rowny,  head  of  the 
U.S.  delegation,  in  their  first  talks  since 
August. 

October  8 

Poland's  parliament  overwhelmingly  approves 
banning  Solidarity  and  all  other  labor  unions. 

President  Reagan  meets  with  Mexican 
President-elect  Miguel  de  la  Madrid  in  Ti- 
juana, Mexico  and  Coronado,  California. 

October  10 

In  La  Paz,  Bolivia's  Congress  re-elects 
Hernan  Siles  Zuazo  for  president,  bringing  a 
return  to  civilian  government  to  that  country. 
Mr.  Siles  Zuazo  was  elected  in  1980  but  was 
prevented  from  taking  office  by  a  military 
coup. 

October  11 

In  Tel  Aviv,  a  three-member  commission 
opens  inquiry  into  the  massacre  of  Palestin- 
ian civilians  in  Beirut  in  mid-September. 

October  12 

Indonesian  President  Soeharto  makes  a  state 
visit  to  Washington,  D.C.  October  12-15, 
1982,  to  meet  with  President  Reagan  and 
other  U.S.  officials. 

Japanese  Prime  Minister  Zenko  Suzuki 
resigns. 

October  13 

After  4  years  in  office,  Dutch  Prime  Minister 
Andreas  van  Agt  resigns.  He  is  replaced  by 
former  economics  minister  Ruud  Lubbens  as 
chairman  of  the  Christian  Democratic  Party. 

Citing  two  1982  resolutions  passed 
separately  by  the  Houses  of  Congress 
U.S. U.N.  Ambassador  Jean  J.  Kirkpatrick 
states  that  the  U.S.  would  withdraw  from  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  should  Israel's  right 
to  participate  be  denied.  The  statement  came 
after  several  Arab  bloc  countries  asked  and 
received  permission  from  the  37th  session's 
President  that  the  credentials  vote  be 
postponed  from  October  18  to  25  in  hopes  of 
drumming  up  support  to  challenge  Israel's 
credentials  in  an  effort  to  suspend  that  coun- 
try from  participation  in  the  U.N.  body.  The 
U.S.  opposes  Israel's  suspension  for  several 
reasons: 

•  It  is  a  violation  of  the  U.N.  Charter 
and  rule  of  law; 

•  It  undermines  the  principle  of  univer- 
sality which  should  characterize  the  U.N.; 
and 

•  It  is  incompatible  with  serious  Middle 
East  peace  efforts. 


October  15 

President  Reagan  offers  to  sell  the  Soviet 
Union  up  to  23  million  metric  tons  of  grain 
for  purchase  during  October  1,  1982,  through 
September  30,  1983. 

October  16 

The  second  World  Food  Day,  sponsored  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  U.N. 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  and 
private  voluntary  organizations,  is  observed 
by  150  countries. 

Responding  to  the  recent  proposals  at  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  and  the  Plenipoten- 
tiary Conference  of  the  International 
Telecommunication  Union  against  continued 
participation  of  Israel  in  those  U.N.  bodies, 
Secretary  Shultz  issues  a  statement  declaring 
that  if  Israel  were  .excluded  from  the  General 
Assembly  or  any  U.N.  body,  the  United 
States  would  withdraw  from  participation 
and  withhold  payments  from  the  body  until 
Israel's  right  to  participate  was  restored. 

October  18 

Lebanese  President  Amin  Gemayel  makes  of- 
ficial visit  to  Washington,  D.C,  October 
18-19,  1982,  to  hold  talks  with  President 
Reagan  and  other  U.S.  officials. 

Secretary  Shultz  meets  with  Norway's 
Foreign  Minister  Svenn  Stray  to  discuss 
East-West  relations,  Middle  East  develop- 
ments, and  other  international  issues  of 
mutual  concern. 

By  a  vote  of  13-0  with  2  abstentions 
(Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union),  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  passes  a  resolution  to  ex- 
tend the  U.N.  Interim  Force  in  Lebanon 
(UNIFIL)  for  a  3-month  period. 

October  19 

Government  of  Sri  Lanka  holds  presidential 
elections.  President  J.R.  Jeyewardene,  receiv- 
ing 53%  of  the  votes,  wins  a  new  6-year 
term. 

October  22 

By  a  vote  of  119  to  1  (Iran),  with  15  absten- 
tions, U.N.  General  Assembly  passes  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  an  immediate  cease-fire  in  the 
Iran-Iraq  war  and  withdrawal  of  forces  to  in- 
ternationally recognized  boundaries  as  the 
preliminary  step  toward  settlement  of  the 
dispute  by  peaceful  means.  The  resolution 
also  calls  upon  other  states  to  avoid  any  ac- 
tion which  might  contribute  to  the  continua- 
tion of  the  conflict. 

At  President  Reagan's  invitation,  a 
delegation  of  the  Arab  League  visits 
Washington,  D.C.  October  20-22,  1982,  to 
hold  discussions  with  the  President  focusing 
on  prospects  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East  in 
light  of  recent  initiatives  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Arab  League  summit  conference 
held  in  Fez,  Morocco.  The  delegation,  headed 
by  King  Hassan  II  of  Morocco,  also  included 
Secretary  General  Chedli  Klibi;  Foreign 
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Ministers  M'Hamed  Boucetta,  Morocco;  *309      10/8 

Prince  Saud  Al-Faisal,  Saudi  Arabia;  Ahmed 

Taleb  Ibrahimi,  Algeria;  Marwan  al-Kasem, 

Jordan;  Beji  Caid  es-Sebsi,  Tunisia;  and 

Deputy  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister       *310 

Abdel  Halim  Khaddam,  Syria.  *311 

By  a  vote  of  85-31,  the  plenipotentiary 
conference  of  the  ITU  adopts  an  amended 
resolution  condemnatory  of  Israel.  The 
resolution  as  amended  omitted  a  provision 
which  would  have  excluded  Israel  from  fur- 
ther participation  in  ITU  meetings.  The  U.S., 
while  considering  the  resolution  "objec- 
tionable and  unbalanced"  notes  that  Israel's 
rights  in  the  ITU  have  not  been  jeopardized 
and  will,  therefore,  continue  to  participate  in 
the  meetings. 

October  24 

At  the  invitation  of  Allan  MacEachen, 
Canada's  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Af- 
fairs, Secretary  Shultz  visits  Ottawa  October 
24-25,  1982,  to  hold  discussions  covering  a 
wide  range  of  bilateral  and  international 
issues  of  mutual  concern. 

October  25 

In  response  to  the  Polish  Government's  ban 

of  Solidarity,  President  Reagan,  using  his 

authority  under  Section  125  (c)  of  the  1974  *319      10/19 

Trade  Act,  signs  a  proclamation  suspending 

Poland's  most-favored-nation  status. 

October  28 

Spain  holds  general  elections.  The  Socialist 
Party,  headed  by  Felipe  Gonzales,  wins  201 
seats  in  the  350-seat  lower  house.  ■ 


*312 

10/8 

*313 

10/8 

*314 

10/14 

*315 

10/18 

*316 

10/18 

*317 

10/19 

*318 

10/19 

*320 
*321 
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Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Press  Relations,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

No.         Date  Subject 

303      10/1      Shultz:  statement  before  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly, 
Sept.  30. 

*304      10/1      U.S.  Organization  for  the  In- 
ternational Telegraph  and 
Telephone  Consultative 
Organization  (CCITT),  study 
group  A,  Oct.  20. 

*305      10/1      U.S.  Organization  for  the 
International  Radio  Con- 
sultative Committee  (CCIR), 
study  group  7,  Oct.  22.  *329 

*306      10/5      Thomas  C.  Maino  sworn  in  as 

Ambassador  to  Botswana  *330 

(bio.  data). 

*307      10/5      George  W.  Landau  sworn  in  as 
Ambassador  to  Venezuela, 
July  30  (bio.  data).  *331 

*308      10/7      Program  for  the  state  visit  of         *332 
Indonesian  President 
Soeharto,  Oct.  12-15. 


*325      10/21 


*326      10/21 


*327      10/21 


"328      10/21 


10/25 
10/25 


10/25 
10/25 


Shipping  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (SCC),  Subcommittee 
on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea 
(SOLAS),  Nov.  3 
CCITT,  study  group  B,  Nov.  4. 
Advisory  Committee  on  Inter- 
national Investment,  Tech- 
nology, and  Development 
working  group  on  trans- 
border  data  flows,  Nov.  10. 
SCC,  SOLAS,  panel  on  bulk 

cargoes,  Nov.  17. 
Peter  D.  Constable  sworn  in  as 
Ambassador  to  Zaire  (bio. 
data). 
David  Joseph  Fischer  sworn  in 
as  Ambassador  to  Seychelles 
(bio.  data). 
Program  for  the  Official  visit 
of  Lebanese  President  Amin 
Gemayel,  Oct.  18-19. 
Shultz:  remarks  at  the  Confer- 
ence on  Democratization  of 
Communist  Countries. 
U.S.,  Singapore  amend  textile 
agreement,  May  17  and  20. 
U.S.,  Singapore  amend  textile 
agreement,  May  17  and 
June  14. 
U.S.,  Singapore  amend  textile 
agreement,  July  26  and 
Aug.  3. 
U.S.,  Thailand  amend  textile 
agreement,  Aug.  26  and  27. 
James  N.  Purcell,  Jr.,  appoint- 
ed Director,  Bureau  of 
Refugee  Programs  (bio. 
data). 
Shultz:  remarks  at  the  Amer- 
ican Foreign  Service  As- 
sociation annual  awards 
ceremony,  Oct.  19. 
Traveler  tips  publications. 
Publications  available  on  travel 

abroad. 
Advisory  Committee  on  His- 
torical Diplomatic  Documen- 
tation, Nov.  5. 
Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans 
and  International  Environ- 
mental and  Scientific  Af- 
fairs, Nov.  8  (partially 
closed). 
SCC,  SOLAS,  working  group 
on  ship  design  and  equip- 
ment, Nov.  9. 
Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans 
and  International  Environ- 
mental and  Scientific  Af- 
fairs, Antarctic  section, 
Nov.  16  (partially  closed). 
CCIR,  study  groups  10  and  11, 

Nov.  15. 
CCITT,  working  party  on  inte- 
grated services  digital  net- 
work and  study  group  D, 
Nov.  19. 
CCIR,  study  group  1,  Nov.  18. 
Overseas  Schools  Advisory 
Council,  Dec.  15. 


*333  10/25  Conference  on  Free  Elections 
Nov.  4-6. 

*334      10/26    Christian  A.  Chapman  appoin 
ed  special  Cyprus  coor- 
dinator (bio.  data). 

*335      10/27    Shultz:  toast,  Ottawa,  Oct.  24 
336      10/27    Shultz:  news  conference,  Ot- 
tawa, Oct.  25. 

*337      10/27    U.S.,  Thailand  amend  textile 
agreement,  Sept.  3  and  22. 

*338  10/28  Kenneth  W.  Dam  sworn  in  as 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State, 
Sept.  23  (bio.  data). 


*Not  printed  in  the  Bulletin. 


U.S.U.N 


Press  releases  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Public  Affairs  Office,  U.S  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations,  799  United  Nations  Plaza, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

No.  Date  Subject 

*50        6/28      U.S.  delegation  to  the  Seconc 
Special  Session  on  Disarma 
ment. 
*51        6/29      Stratton:  disarmament,  ad  he 
committee  of  the  Second 
Special  Session  on  Disarma 
ment. 
*52        6/29      Stratton:  disarmament,  ad  hi 
committee  of  the  Second 
Special  Session  on  Disarms 
ment. 
*53        6/30      Stratton:  disarmament,  ad  h 
committee  in  the  Second 
Special  Session  on  Disarms 
ment. 
Sorzano:  U.N.  system, 

ECOSOC. 
Lichenstein:  information,  Co 

mittee  on  Information. 
Feulner:  disarmament,  Secoi 
Special  Session  on  Disarm; 
ment. 
Sherman:  Iran-Iraq  war,  Sec 

rity  Council. 
Dewey:  donors'  conference  o 

Kampuchean  relief. 
Kirkpatrick:  Lebanon,  Secur 

Council. 
Gershman:  Lebanon,  Securit 

Council. 
Lichenstein:  Lebanon,  Secur 

Council. 
Lichenstein:  Lebanon,  Secur 

Council. 
Lichenstein:  question  of  Pal< 
tine,  seventh  emergency 
special  session. 
*64        9/16     Dewey:  donors'  conference  c 

Kampuchean  relief. 
*65        9/18      Situation  in  west  Beirut. 
*66        9/20      Sorzano:  global  negotiations 
General  Assembly. 


*54 

7/8 

*55 

7/9 

*56 

7/10 

57 

7/12 

*58 

7/26 

59 

7/29 

*60 

8/4 

*61 

8/6 

*62 

8/12 

*63 

8/19 
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9/22      Kirkpatrick:  Puerto  Rico,  gen- 
eral committee. 

9/24      Padilla:  Puerto  Rico,  General 
Assembly  (in  Spanish). 

9/24      U.S.  delegation  to  the  37th 
session  of  the  General 
Assembly. 
'70       9/24      Lichenstein:  question  of  Pales- 
tine, seventh  emergency 
special  session. 
71        9/30      Shultz:  address  before  the 

37th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly. 
'72        10/1      Kirkpatrick:  South  African 
ANC  members,  General 
Assembly. 

10/1  Western  contact  group  com- 
munique. 

10/7  Johnston:  Vietnam,  General 
Assembly. 

10/8  Johnston:  assessments,  Com- 
mittee V. 

10/8  Gershman:  racial  discrimina- 
tion, Committee  III. 

10/8      Adelman:  arms  shipments, 
General  Assembly. 

10/11  Padilla:  propaganda,  General 
Assembly. 

10/13    Goodman:  economic  sanctions, 
Committee  II. 

10/14  Lodge:  Afghanistan,  General 
Assembly. 

10/15  Schwab:  protection  of  diplo- 
matic missions  and  repre- 
sentatives, Committee  IV. 

10/15    Papendorp:  contributions, 
Committee  V. 

10/15    Gershman:  self-determination, 
Committee  III. 

10/15    Gershman:  Puerto  Rico,  Com- 
mittee III. 
Adelman:  Nicaragua,  General 

Assembly. 
Adelman:  Central  America, 
General  Assembly. 

10/18    Sorzano:  World  Food  Day, 
ECOSOC. 
Phillips:  International  Year  of 

Youth,  Committee  III. 
Lodge:  Poland,  Committee  I. 
McDonald:  World  Assembly  on 

Aging,  Committee  III. 
Luce:  apartheid,  General  As- 
sembly. 
Kirkpatrick:  Kampuchea  cre- 
dentials, General  Assembly. 

10/25    Plattner:  international  cooper- 
ation, ECOSOC. 
Sherman:  foreign  economic 
activities,  Committee  IV. 
Rostow:  arms  control, 

Committee  I. 
Sherman:  Kampuchea,  General 

Assembly. 
Gershman:  racial  discrimina- 
tion, Committee  III. 

10/28    Lodge:  arms  control,  Commit- 
tee I. 

[Not  issued.] 

10/29  Sorzano:  economy,  Commit- 
tee II. 


*101      10/29    Lichenstein:  information, 

Special  Political  Committee. 

"102  10/29  Schwab:  settlement  of  dis- 
putes /strengthening  the 
U.N.,  Committee  VI. 

*103      10/29    Barthelemy:  Soviet  military 
buildup,  Committee  I. 


10/15 


10/15 


10/20 

10/20 
10/21 

10/21 

10/25 


10/25 


10/27 


10/27 


10/27 


*Not  printed  in  the  Bulletin. 
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Free,  single  copies  of  the  following  Depart- 
ment of  State  publications  are  available  from 
the  Public  Information  Service,  Bureau  of 
Public  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.  20520. 

Africa 

Background  Notes  on  Kenya  (Oct.  1982). 

Arms  Control 

Nuclear  Arms  Control  and  the  Future  of 
U.S.-Soviet  Relations,  ACDA  Director 
Rostow,  Los  Angeles  World  Affairs  Coun- 
cil, Sept.  10,  1982  (Current  Policy  #425). 

Arms  Control:  MBFR  Talks  (GIST,  Oct. 
1982). 

Energy 

U.S.  Energy  Strategies,  Deputy  Assistant  for 
Economic  and  Business  Affairs  Wendt,  Ox- 
ford Energy  Seminar,  Oxford,  England, 
Sept.  9,  1982  (Current  Policy  #423). 

Siberian  Gas  Pipeline  and  U.S.  Export 
Controls  (GIST,  Oct.  1982). 

Europe 

Madrid  CSCE  Negotiations,  1980-81, 
September  1982  (Selected  Documents  #20). 

Human  Rights 

Personal  Liberties  and  National  Security, 
National  Security  Adviser  to  the  President 
Clark,  American  Bar  Asso.,  San  Francisco, 
Aug.  6,  1982  (Current  Policy  #421). 

Refugees 

African  Refugees  (GIST,  Oct.  1982). 

Western  Hemisphere 

Areas  of  Challenge  in  the  Americas,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Enders,  Inter-American 
Press  Asso.,  Chicago,  Sept.  30,  (Current 
Policy  #424). 

Background  Notes  on  Peru  (Sept.  1982).  ■ 


GPO  Sales 


Publications  may  be  ordered  by  catalog  or 
stock  number  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20U02.  A  25%  discount  is 
made  on  orders  for  100  or  more  copies  of  any 
one  publication  mailed  to  the  same  address. 
Remittances,  payable  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  must  accompany  orders.  Prices 
shown  below,  which  include  domestic  postage, 
are  subject  to  change. 

Agriculture  Commodities.  Agreement  with 
Sudan.  TIAS  10075.  6  pp.  $1.75.  (Cat. 
No.  S9.10:10075.) 

International  Military  Education  and  Train- 
ing (IMET).  Agreement  with  St.  Vincent 
and  the  Grenadines.  TIAS  10076.  5  pp. 
$1.75.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:10076.) 

Fisheries  off  the  Coasts  of  the  United 
States.  Agreement  with  Norway.  TIAS 

10077.  38  pp.  $2.75.  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:10077). 

Patents — Deposit  of  Microorganisms.  Agree- 
ment with  Other  Governments.  TIAS 

10078.  11  pp.  $2.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:10078.) 
International  Tin  Agreement,  1975.  Agree- 
ment with  Other  Governments.  TIAS 

10079.  2  pp.  $1.50.  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10-.10079.) 

Atomic  Energy — Retransfer  of  Nuclear 
Power  Light  Water  Reactor  Tech- 
nology. Agreement  with  France.  TIAS 

10080.  15  pp.  $2.25.  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:10080.) 

International  Military  Education  and  Train- 
ing (IMET).  Agreement  with  St.  Lucia. 
TIAS  10081.  7  pp.  $1.75.  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:10081.) 

Narcotic  Drugs — Illicit  Crop  Detection 
System.  Agreement  with  Mexico.  TIAS 
10082.  5  pp.  $1.75.  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:10082.) 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with 
Egypt.  TIAS  10083.  3  pp.  $1.75.  (Cat. 
No.  S9.10: 10083.) 

Defense — Hickam  Air  Force  Base.  Memo- 
randum of  Understanding  with  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland.  TIAS  10084.  12  pp.  $2. 
(Cat.  No.  S9.10:10084.) 

Aviation — Air  Transport  Services.  Agree- 
ment with  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Romania.  TIAS  10085.  7  pp.  $1.75.  (Cat. 
No.  S9.10:10085.) 

Atomic  Energy — Research  Participation 
and  Technical  Exchange  in  Loss  of 
Fluid  Test  (LOFT)  Program.  Agreement 
with  Other  Governments.  TIAS  10086. 
3  pp.  $1.75.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:10086.) 

Commerce — Embassy  Branch  Offices. 
Agreement  with  the  German  Democratic 
Republic.  TIAS  10087.  8  pp.  $1.75.  (Cat. 
No.  S9.10:10087.) 
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Space  Cooperation — Vehicle  Tracking  and 
Communication  Facility.  Agreement 
with  Senegal.  TIAS  10088.  5  pp.  $1.75. 
(Cat.  No.  S9.10:10088.) 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreements  with 
Egypt.  TIAS  10089.  17  pp.  $2.25.  (Cat. 
No.  S9.10:10089.) 

Trade  in  Textiles  and  Textile  Products. 
Agreement  with  Haiti.  TIAS  10090.  6  pp. 
$1.75.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:10090.) 

Finance— Consolidation  and  Rescheduling 
of  Certain  Debts.  Implementing  Agree- 
ment with  Turkey.  TIAS  10091.  18  pp. 
$2.25.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:10091.) 

Peace  Corps.  Agreement  with  Montserrat. 
TIAS  10092.  5  pp.  $1.75.  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:10092.) 

Peace  Corps.  Agreement  with  the  Cook 
Islands.  TIAS  10093.  13  pp.  $2.  (Cat.  No. 
S9. 10:10093.) 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with 
Morocco.  TIAS  10094.  6  pp.  $1.75.  (Cat. 
No.  S9.10:10094.) 

Scientific  Cooperation— Earth  Resources. 
Agreement  with  Mexico.  TIAS  10095. 
7  pp.  $1.75.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:10095.) 

Atomic  Energy — Application  of  Safeguards 
by  the  IAEA  to  the  United  States-Vene- 
zuela Cooperation  Agreement.  Protocol 
with  Venezuela  and  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency.  TIAS  10096. 
5  pp.  $1.75.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:10096.) 

Atomic  Energy — Continuation  of  Safe- 
guards and  Guarantee  Provisions  of  the 
Agreement  of  October  8,  1958,  as 
Amended.  Agreement  with  Venezuela. 
TIAS  10097.  5  pp.  $1.75.  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:10097.) 

Maritime  Transport.  Agreement  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria.  TIAS 
10098.  17  pp.  $2.25.  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:10098.) 

Atomic  Energy— Technical  Exchange  and 
Cooperative  Arrangement  in  Nuclear 
Safety  Research  and  Development. 
Agreement  with  Sweden.  TIAS  10099. 
9  pp.  $1.75.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:10099.) 


Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with 
Mozambique.  TIAS  10100.  22  pp.  $2.25. 
(Cat.  No.  S9.10:10100.) 

Trade  in  Textiles  and  Textile  Products. 
Agreement  with  Malaysia.  TIAS  10101. 
18  pp.  $2.25.  (Cat  No.  S9.10:10101.) 

Aviation — Search  and  Rescue.  Memoran- 
dum of  Understanding  with  Papua  New 
Guinea.  TIAS  10102.  3  pp.  $1.75.  (Cat. 
No.  S9.10:100102.) 

Agricultural  Trade  and  Cooperation.  Joint 
Statement  with  the  Hungarian  People's 
Republic.  TIAS  10103.  9  pp.  $1.75.  (Cat. 
No.  S9.10:10103.) 

Technical  Cooperation— Tax  Administra- 
tion and  Training.  Agreement  with 
Saudi  Arabia.  TIAS  10104.  12  pp.  $2. 
(Cat.  No.  S9.10:10104.) 

Atomic  Energy — Reprocessing  of  Special 
Nuclear  Material.  Agreements  with 
Japan.  TIAS  10105.  10  pp.  $1.75.  (Cat. 
No.  S9.10-.10105.) 

Narcotic  Drugs— Additional  Cooperative 
Arrangements  to  Curb  Illegal  Traffic. 
Agreement  with  Mexico.  TIAS  10106. 
5  pp.  $2.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:10106.) 

Agricultural  Commodities.  Agreement  with 
Portugal.  TIAS  10107.  25  pp.  $2.50.  (Cat. 
No.  S9.10:10107.) 

Finance — Consolidation  and  Rescheduling 
of  Certain  Debts.  Agreement  with  Zaire. 
TIAS  10108.  15  pp.  $2.25.  (Cat.  No. 
S9.10:10108.) 

Defense— Security  of  Military  Information. 
Agreement  with  Denmark.  TIAS  10109. 
8  pp.  $1.75.  (Cat.  No.  S9.10:10109.) 

Privileges  and  Immunities.  Agreement  with 
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